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History  of  Essex  Co.,  Massachusetts. 


CITIES   AXD    TOWXS. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 
BOX  FORD. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERI.F.Y. 


First  Settlement,  General  History,  etc. — 
Originally,  the  present  town  of  Boxford  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  Rowley.  About 
the  middle  of  the  .seventeenth  ocntury  there  were 
several  villages  in  Rowley,  namely  :  Rowley,  Rowley 
Village  and  Rowley  Village  by  the  Morrimac.  The 
first  of  these  is  still  Rowley  ;  the  last  is  now  Bradford, 
and  Rowley  Village  was  given  the  name  of  Boxford. 

The  first  settler  within  the  present  territory  of  Box- 
ford was  Abraham  Redington,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1G45,  being  an  emigrant  from  England.  The 
site  of  his  residence  was  at  or  near  Hotel  Redington, 
in  the  East  Parish  Village.  Other  settlers  came,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  next  score  of  years  there  was 
quite  a  settlement  here.  The  principal  settlers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  coming  of  Mr 
Redington,  were  Robert  Andrews,  from  England 
about  10.50;  John  Cumniing.H,  in  10.38;  Robert  Stiles 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1059;  Josci)h  Bixby 
from  Ipswich,  in  1000  ;  Robert  Eames,  from  Eng 
land,  in  1000;  William  Foster,  from  Ipswich,  in  1001 
Robert  Smith,  in  1001 ;  Zaccheus  Curtis,  from  Cilouces 
ter,  in  1001 ;  John  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1003 
Samuel   Symonds,  in  1GG3  ;    Daniel   Black,  a  Scotch 


man,  about  160.3;  Moses  Tyler,  from  Amlover,  in 
1000;  John  Kimball  from  Wenham,  about  1000; 
Joseph  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  aliout  1071  ;  Samuel 
Buswell,  from  Salisbury,  about  1074  ;  George  Blake, 
from  Gloucester,  about  167");  Daniel  Wood,  about 
107.3;  John  Perley,  in  1083 ;  Thomas  Perley,  from 
Rowley,  about  1684;  Thomas  Hazen,  from  Rowley,  in 
1684;  William  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1684; 
Timothy  Dorman,  from  Topsfield,  in  1688 ;  Jo.seph 
Hale,  from  Newbury,  about  KiOl  ;  Luke  Hovey,  from 
Topsfield,  in  101)9  ;  and  EbenezerSherwin,  about  1699. 

August  12,  1685,  Rowley  Village,  as  the  settlement 
had  heretofore  been  called,  was  incorporated  a.s  a 
town.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Boxford,  probably,  be- 
cause the  birth-place  of  the  pastor  of  the  parent  town 
at  this  time  wius  one  of  the  Boxfords  in  England.  The 
settlement  then  consisted  of  forty  families.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Boxford  then  included  a  part  of  the  present 
towns  of  Groveland  and  Middleton. 

Before,  and  at  this  date,  the  people  here  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  principal  settlement  at 
Rowley.  They  trained  at  Toi>sfield,  were  chosen  into 
oflice  there;  attended,  belonged  to  and  held  ofiices  in 
the  churches  at  Topsfield  and  Bradford,  and  hardly 
any  of  their  interests  were  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. 

Boxford  happily  escaped  the  depredations  which 
many  frontier  towns  suilered  from  the  Indians.  The 
only  connection  that  the  settlers  ever  had  with  them 
was   when   certain   heirs   of  the  old   sachem  of  the 
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Agawams,  Masconomet,  laid  claim  to  our  soil. 
They  were  met  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Perley  (now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Hale)  in  January,  1701, 
and  a  quit-claim  deed  was  obtained  from  them  upon 
the  payment  of  some  refreshment  in  the  nature  of 
"  rum  and  vittels,"  and  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  in 
money. 

The  witchcraft  dehision  visited  the  settlement,  and 
one  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  town  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  death  penalty.  The  convicted 
woman  was  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Robert  Eames.  She 
was  in  a  house  near  Gallows'  Hill,  in  Salem,  when 
Eev.  George  Burroughs  wjis  executed,  August  19, 
1692,  "  and  the  woman  of  the  house  "  felt  a  pin  stuck 
into  her  foot,  as  she  said.  Mrs.  Eames  was  accused 
of  doing  it,  and  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  was 
afterward  reprieved,  having  lain  in  jail  more  than 
Seven  months.  She  survived  until  May  8,  1721,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  settlers  were  buried  at  Topsfield  until  the 
settlement  was  incorporated,  but  no  grave-stones  re- 
main, if  any  were  erected  so  early,  by  which  we  can 
tell  how  early  burials  were  had  at  home.  The  oldest 
cemetery  in  Bo.xford  is  that  across  tlie  street  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Walter  French,  which  has  not  been 
used  for  more  tban  a  half  a  century.  The  oklest  stone 
here  is  dated  "  1714."  The  cemetery  near  B.  S.  Barnes, 
Esquire's,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  West  Parish,  be- 
gan to  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  cemetery  near  the  First  Church  was 
laid  out  and  first  used  in  1807;  and  the  new  one  in 
the  West  Parish  in  1838. 

Boxford  has  been  constantly  reduced  in  popula- 
tion, by  parts  of  the  territory  being  annexed  to  other 
towns,  and  by  emigration  to  new  regions.  The  peo- 
ple have  helped  to  settle  Bridgton  and  other  places 
in  Maine,  Harvard,  Hoplcinton,  Oxford,  Lunen- 
burg and  Brookfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Amherst  and 
other  places  in  New  Hampshire,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  other  places. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  sons  of  old  Box- 
ford  are  assisting  as  men  ought  in  theafi'airs  of  human 
life. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1765  was  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  From  that  number  it  in- 
creased in  1860  to  one  thousand  and  twenty.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1885,  was 
eight  hundred  and  forty.  A  century  ago  several 
negroes  were  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  race  can  still  be  seen  here.  One  by  the  name  of 
Neptune  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

Boxford  has  always  been  careful  to  be  represented 
in  the  legiilative  halls.  Two  State  Senators,  Aaron 
Wood,  in  1781,  and  Julius  Aboyneau  Palmer,  in  1869, 


and  thirty-four  members  of  the  House  have  been  sent 
from  this  town,  some  of  the  latter  serving  for  long 
terms  of  years.  Major  Asa  Perley  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress. 

Boxford  has  had  societies  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  other  portions  of  this 
sketch.  "  The  Moral  Society  of  Boxford  and  Tops- 
field  "  was  established  in  1815,  and  flourished  for 
several  years.  Its  purpose  was  the  suppression  of 
immorality  of  every  description,  particularly  intem- 
perance, Sabbath-breaking  and  profanity;  and  the 
proniotion  of  piety  and  good  morals.  At  present, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Boxford  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  the  Rural  Improvement  Association, 
a  local  assembly  of  the  Grangers  and  the  Literary 
League. 

The  Danvers  and  Newburyport  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  town,  having  been  located 
here  in  1853.  There  are  two  post-ofiices  in  the  town, 
— Boxford,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Howe,  postmaster,  and 
West  Boxford,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cole,  postmistress.  The 
mail  is  transported  to  the  first  by  the  railroad,  and 
to  the  second  by  a  mail-stage,  running  from  George- 
town to  Lawrence. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  is  valued  at 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
town  debt  is  $4,857.59.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1887 
was  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  are  in  general  quiet  and 
orderly  and  possessed  of  good  common-school  ac- 
quirements. No  lawyer  ever  expected  to  reap  a 
competency  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  here, 
and  for  several  years  past  a  physician  lias  not  had  an 
office  here. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
practiced  here  was  David  Wood,  a  native  of  the 
town,  who  was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in  1744.  He 
practiced  here  thirty  years.  He  had  quite  a  large 
practice  in  the  surrounding  towns,  yet  the  estate 
which  he  accumulated  was  in  great  part  derived 
from  his  farm  and  mills.  Dr.  Wood  was  followed,  in 
1753,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Foster,  who  was  born  in  Ips- 
wich in  1700,  and  died  in  1775,  of  the  asthma,  hav- 
ing practiced  here  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a 
successful  and  skillful  physician,  and  a  distinguished 
botanist.  Dr.  William  Hale,  the  next  one  in  the 
list,  commenced  practice  here  about  1770.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boxford,  having  been  born  in  1741,  and  dy- 
ing about  1785.  Then  came  Dr.  George  Whitefield 
Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1770.  He  set- 
tled in  Boxford  as  a  physician  shortly  after  1800,  and 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until   his 
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death,  which  occurred  in  ISo-i,  at  the  a^e  of  cictlily- 
five  vears.  Dr.  Sawyer  lived  in  the  Ea>'t  I'arish  ;  and 
in  the  West  Parish  Dr.  .losiah  IJacon  practised  lor 
about  twenty  years  contemporaneously  with  him. 
Dr.  P.acon  was  doulitle>s  a  ?iative  of  linidlnrd.  and 
was  born  about  1780.  He  was  in  practice  lure 
from  about  182it  to  about  1840.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  anil  hi-rhly  cultured.  Intciuprr- 
ance,  however,  caused  the  loss  of  his  practice  ami 
character.  Dr.  Sawyer  and  Dr.  Bacon  died  on  llie 
same  day, — March  2;:!,  ISoo.  Dr.  Hacon's  brolhcr 
John  was  the  author  of  Bnainn  Tnii-n  Oj/lcn-,  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  kind.  Durin;;  1X4S  an<l 
1849  another  youn<r  physician  lived  and  practised  in 
the  town.  This  was  Charles  P.  French,  who  was 
born  in  Lyndsborough.  X.  H.,  in  1824.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Topstield.  No  one  has  siTice  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  the  medical  practice  which 
the  town  would  yield. 

Bo.xford  has  alw.iys  been  no'ed,  on  account  of  its 
rural  advantages,  temperance  and  simple  manner  of 
living,  as  one  of  the  healthfulest  places  in  our  re- 
gion. The  inhabitants  live  generally  to  old  age. 
About  forty-live  persons  are  recorded  as  having  died 
above  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  prevalence  of 
fatal  diseases  is  almost  unknown.  Sniall-|)o.\  was 
known  here  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  1722,  17()0 
and  18o4, and  the  throat  distemper,  in  17o(i  and  1737, 
took  away  quite  a  large  number  of  the  children  of 
the  town. 

lioxford  is  a  fine  old  farnung  community,  pleasant 
and  interesting,  and,  with  the  many  natural  beauties 
of  her  landscapes,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
lovely  sisterhood  of  flowers,  continually  attractive  to 
all  classes. 

The  history  of  the  town  was  written  and  published 
in  1880,  by  Sidney  Perley,  in  an  illustrate<l  volume 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  octavo  pages. 

The  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  August  12,  188.").  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Church,  and  the  din- 
ner was  enjoyed  in  the  grove  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  church.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  (irovcland 
Cornet  Hand.  Several  hundred  people  were  present. 
The  exercises  were  j)refaced  by  a  flag-raising  on  a 
sijuare  near  the  church,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  George 
W.  Chadwick  made  an  address.  The  leading  parts 
of  the  exercises  in  the  church  were  as  follows  :  Ad- 
dress on  "The  New  England  Town,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Hubbard  ;  "The  History  of  the  Town,"  by  Sidney 
Perley  ;  "  The  First  Church,"  by  Rev.  Robert  K.  Ken- 
dall ;  "  The  Second  Church,"  by  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park;  "Distinguished  Natives,"  by  Rev.  William  P. 
Alcott ;  "  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Stevens.  <  )ther 
addresses  were  made.  Rev.  William  S.  Coggin  pre- 
sided. 

RKl.lCilor.s  HiSTOHY— As  the  settlers  came,  they 
attended  divine  worship  at  Topsfield,  and  many  of 
them  were  admitted  to  :nid  as-ist.^d  in  supporting  the 


church  there.  This  they  c'lilinucd  1o  do  until  ihe 
early  part  of  the  last  decade  in  the  scvcn!i<iitb  c.-n- 
tury.  win  II  "  cT.nlentious  feelings  "  arose  among  llie 
brethren,  probaldy  because  ihe  linvfopl  p,-.,pl,-  were 
aboul  to  withdraw  their  suppoit  from  the  cliureb,  and 
tci  form  a  soeiely  among  ibeuiselves.  This  nidiappy 
slate  of  .allairs  exi^te.i  lor  several  years  after  the  con- 
nec'ion  was  rjisscjlved  in  1702. 

There  have  existed  ii]  I'.oxfonl  three  religious  par- 
ishes, and  of  these  we  will  speak  in  the  oriler  of  their 
creation. 

/■■;,:-f  l'nrlsh.  —  \  cbiireb  was  ibonglil  of  being  built 
as  early  as  1(;:)2;  Imt  one  was  not  begun  to  be  erecle<l 
until  KiOO.  This  was  completed  and  presented  to  the 
town,  which  then  constituted  the  iiarisb,  .January 
0,1701.  It  was  ■■  Ihirty-lour  feet  long,  thirly  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  (c<t  stud  between  joints."  The 
four  surfaces  of  the  roof  met  in  one  jietlk  at  the  top, 
above  whicdi  was  a  lurri'l.  This  ancient  edifice  stood 
in  the  luirthcrly  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  Fiist 
Cliureh. 

.\  jiaisonage  was  also  built  on  the  site  of  the  ]/resent 
ancient  llcdyoke  house.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  with 
a  back  room  of  sixteen  or  eiglileen  feet  scjuare.  This 
house  was  finished  and  taken  possession  of  July  22, 
1702..  The  old  parsonage  remained  here  until  17(J0, 
when  the  present  bouse  was  erected. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Symnies,  who  was  ordained  December  30,  1702,  at 
which  time  probably  the  church  was  formed.  Mr. 
Symmes  was  born  in  Bradford  February  1,  1(578,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  HiOS.  He  preached 
bis  first  sermon  in  Boxford  on  Sunday,  A[)ril  27,  1701. 
This  was  jirobably  the  lirst  service  ever  held  in  Box- 
ford.  His  salary  was  sixty  poun<ls  in  money,  thirtv- 
five  cords  of  wood  and  tlu'  use  of  the  parsonage  and 
ten  acres  of  land. 

Mr-  Symnu'S  met  with  uncommon  dillicultics  in  his 
pastorate  here,  but  just  what  they  were  cannot  lie  de- 
termineil.  (lood  feeling  had  alw.ays  existed  between 
pastor  and  ])eople.  He  resigned  May  21,  1708.  He 
went  to  I'radford,  and  took  his  father's  place  in  the 
church  there,  the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  church  here.  H-  died  there  October  «,  172'), 
.aged  tbrty-seven  years  H  >  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  and  very  active  with  his  pen  ;  several  of  his 
productions,  both  religious  and  secular,  were  pub- 
lished, anil  among  them  is  the  most  authentic  account 
of  "('apt.  Lovewell's  fight  at  Pigwacket,"  in  1725. 
Increase  Mather  spoke  highly  of  him. 

The  second  pastor  was  Uev.  John  Rogers,  of  Salem, 
who  preached  here  several  months  before  his  ordina- 
tion, which  occurred  in  170i).  His  salary  was  at  fir.st 
sixty  pounds,  it  being  increased  in  1717  to  eighty 
pouixls.     He  resided  in  the  pars'ui.ige. 

Jlr.  Rogers  was  a  native  of  .Salem,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1700.  He  seems  to  have  been 
born  in  lunnble  life.     He  preached  here  until  about 
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1743,  when  he  removed  to  his  son's  in  Leominster, 
where  he  died  in  17o5.  He  was  an  earnest,  forcible 
preacher,  and  very  successful  in  the  ministry. 

The  people  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town  had 
been  compelled,  as  a  portion  of  the  town,  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  ciiurch  here,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  and  helped  to  support  the 
churches  at  Andover  and  Bradford.  The  meeting- 
house here  had  become  needful  of  repair,  and  a 
new  one  was  contemplated,  but  a  vote  to  build 
a  new  one  could  not  be  obtained.  The  people  living 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  desired  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes,  and  that  each  should 
build  a  church.  This  was  done  in  1785.  The  first  meet- 
ing held  by  the  East  or  First  Parish  was  on  Monday, 
November  17,  1735.  A  new  meeting-house  was  built 
and  completed  in  1745.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long, 
thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  stud.  Its 
cost  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  old 
church  was  used  until  January,  1747,  when  religious 
services  were  first  held  in  the  new  meeting-house. 
This  edifice  stood  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  present 
church. 

From  1743  to  "59  the  church  had  no  regular  ser- 
vices. The  ne.Kt  minister  who  was  settled  here  was 
Eev.  E'lizur  Holyoke.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1750,  and  was  ordained  January  31,  1759. 
Mr.  Holyoke  was  born  in  Boston  May  11,  1731  ;  and 
was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  shock  in  February, 
1793,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  March  31, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  resided 
in  the  Holyoke  house,  which  his  lather,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  had  built  for  him,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
settlement  here,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parsonage. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  adieu  !  our  friend,  adieu  ! 
L'libleniislied  spirit,  seek  those  realuiy  of  light, 
Where  boundless  fllercj"  olllj'  lucetfl  the  view, 
Fuitli  lust  in  wouder,  Hope  in  full  delight  " 

— Epitaph. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Isaac  Briggs,  of 
York,  Me.,  who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1808.  "  Parson  Briggs  "  was  born  in  Hal- 
ifax, Mass.,  about  1775,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1795.  He  was  .settled  at  York  in  the 
ministry,  and  resigned  in  1807.  Mr.  Briggs  lived  in 
the  old  "Briggs  house"  during  the  twenty-five  years 
he  preached  here.  Contentions  in  the  church  made 
his  service  here  unhappy,  and  his  connection  with 
the  church  and  society  was  dissolved  in  1833.  Mr. 
Briggs  afterwards  preached  in  other  places,  but  never 
again  settled  over  a  church.  He  came  back  to  visit 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  his' early  labors,  and  occu- 
pied the  pul|(it,  several  times  after  his  departure  from 
the  town.  He  died  in  East  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 22,  18f)2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  Whitney, 
who  was  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  September  1,  1803. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  from 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1834.     He  was 


ordained  here  October  In,  1834,  and  dismissed  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  He  boarded  in  the  "Bunker  house," 
with  C<jlonel  Charles  Peabody  and  Elisha  G.  Bunker 
respectively.  Mr.  Whitney  went  to  Waltham,  where 
he  was  pastor  for  twenty  years,  then  removed  to 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  to  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
where  he  died  May  31,  1879.  He  kept  up  his  studies 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Whitney's  service  here  the 
present  church  was  built  and  dedicated  May  9,  1838. 
The  bell  was  a  gift  from  Gen.  Solomon  Low. 

Rev.  William  Symmes  Coggin,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  May  9,  1838,  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church.  He  was  born  in  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
Nov.  27,  1812,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  dismissed  May  9,  1868.  He  still  resides  with  the 
people  of  his  early  charge. 

Rev.  Sereno  Dwight  Gammell,  the  seventh  pastor, 
was  ordained  Sept.  9,  1868.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  March  2,  1842,  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1865,  and  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1868.  He  resigned  and  was  dismissed 
Aug.  31,  1880.  He  is  now  settled  in  Wellington, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gamraell's  successor  was  Rev.  William  Penn 
Alcott,  who  was  installed  March  30,  1881.  He  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  11,  1832  ;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1861,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  He  had  been  tutor  in 
chemistry  in  his  alma  mater,  and  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  North  Greenwich,  Conn.,  before  coming  to 
Boxford.  He  resigned  and  was  dismissed  May  18, 
1883.  He  still  resides  near  the  church,  and  is  at 
present  the  pastor  of  the  Linebrook  Parish  Church  in 
Ipswich. 

The  next  and  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev. 
Robert  Roy  Kendall,  who  was  installed  Dec.  27, 1883. 
He  was  born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  March  28,1849; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1872,  and  at  the  Y'ale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  Before  coming  to 
Boxford,  he  had  been  settled  in  Bloomfield,  Ohio, 
and  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  parsonage  was  built  by  subscription,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,000,  in  1870.  The  church  has  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  members,  and  a  ministerial 
fund  of  $9,275.21.  The  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  church  has  one  hundred  scholars,  and  a 
library  of  three  hundred  volumes,  called  the  "  Maiy 
Ann  Peabody  Sunday-school  Library,"  the  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Peabody,  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
field  of  the  Master. 

Second  Parhh. — The  people  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  town  erected  a  meeting-house  for  themselves 
in  the  summer  of  1734,  and  were  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  parish  June  28th  of  the  next  year.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  July  22,  1735. 
June  13,  1740,  the  General  Court  added  to  the  parish 
eight  Andover  families  with  their  lands,  and  after- 
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wards  several  more  Andover  familk's  were  atinexeil, 
the  |>ari:*h  being  partly  composed  of  North  Aiidover 
families  at  tlie  present  time. 

The  founders  of  the  church  were  dismisse>i  for  that 
purpose  from  the  churches  of  Bradford,  and  tlie  First 
Parisli  here.  The  church  was  organized  Dec.  ',•,  IT^O, 
and  on  the  iSHli  of  the  same  month  Ui'v.  J.ihn  Cnsh- 
injr,  who  had  been  preaching  hero  for  the  year,  was 
ordained.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Cashing  was  ti.xed  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  money  and  twenty- 
five  cords  of  wood,  with  a  settlement  of  lliree  liun- 
dred  pounds.  Tlie  church  stood  in  the  "  ineeting- 
h(»use  lot "  a  short  distance  south  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery, and  Mr.  Gushing  lived  nearly  on  the  ojijiosite 
side  of  the  road  from  Rev.  Samuel  lliwe's  residence. 

After  17()3,  he  was  not  able  to  preach  regularly, 
but  he  continued  a.s  the  p.astor  of  the  church  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  Jan.  '2^\  1772.  Mr.  Cashing 
Wiis  a  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Gushing,  and  was  born  in 
Salisbury  April  lit,  17119.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1729.  Mr.  Cnshing  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  a  popular  preacher. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1774  by 
Stephen  Barker.  It  stood  where  the  present  one 
stands.  The  old  meeting-house  was  s(dd  for  what  it 
would  "  fetch." 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Jloses  Hale,  who 
was  ordained  November  Ki,  1774.  He  was  born  in 
Rowley  February  11),  1749,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
Ccdiege  in  1771.  His  salary  was  eighty  [lounds  per 
annum.  He  resided  acro.ss  the  street  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  venerable  Mr.  Daniel  Wood.  ]Mr.  Hale 
was  stricken  down  by  disease  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  n»inistry  and  thirty-eighth  of  his  age,  and  died 
May  2o,  178(5,  leaving  five  motherless  children  to 
mourn  his  loss,  his  wife  having  died  April  24tli  of 
the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Hale's  lather  was  tlie  Rev. 
Moses  Hale  of  Newbury. 

Mr.  Hale's  successor  w.as  liev.  Peter  Katon,  D.D., 
of  Haverhill,  who  was  ordained  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1789.  He  erected  the  residence  of  the  late 
Lawrence  Carey,  and  lived  in  it  during  bis  long  i)as- 
torate  here. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Eaton's  ministry  that  the  jiresent 
church  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  November  22, 
1843.  Its  cost  was  $4,917.62.  The  bell  was  a  dona- 
tion from  Charles  Saunders,  of  Andover,  its  weight 
being  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds. 

After  preaching  here  for  fifty-five  years,  his  health 
failing.  Dr.  Eaton  asked  to  be  dismissed ;  but  it 
was  voted  that  he  should  remain  and  preach  when 
lie  felt  able.  This  he  consented  to  do,  but  shortly 
afterward  again  resigned.  Then  Rev.  (^alvin  Em- 
nionds  Park  was  installed  as  his  colleague  October 
14.  184(>;  and  this  relation  continued  as  long  as 
Dr.  Eaton  survived,  which  was  but  a  short  time. 
He  quietly  passed  away  April  14,  1848,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Dr.  Eaton  was  born  in 
Haverhill  March  lo,  I7li">,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
(il 


College  in  1787.  He  secured,  during  his  long  and 
quiet  ministry,  the  respe.-t  and  love  of  his  peo]ile, 
who,  as  a  memorial  of  their  all'ection,  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  Several  of  hi-;  sermons  were 
published,  among  them  llie  "  Isleclioii  .^crin m," 
which  he  preached  to  the  Legislature  in  1819. 

After  Dr.  E:iton's  death,  Rev.  .Mr.  Park  continued 
as  tlie  pastor  until  .\pril  9,  IS.')'.!,  wlieii  he  resigned. 
His  farewell  sermon  was  jn-eaehed  on  the  first  Sali- 
bath  in  .luiie,  1809.  Mr.  Park's  labors  were  judi- 
cious, faithful  and  unremitting.  He  continued  to  oc- 
cupy th(^  pulpit  for  some  time  after  his  dismission, 
and  lias  ever  since  that  time  oi-easionally  prea'died  to 
his  old  congregation.      .M'terwards,  for  sever;il  years, 

he  had  a  private  sel I   for  young  men,  and  is  now 

mostly  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  resides  in  his 
old  home  near  the  church.  Mr.  Park  was  born  in 
I'rovidence,  R.  I.,  Decemljer  .SO,  1811.  He  first 
served  for  six  years  as  jiastor  of  the  church  at  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  where  he  was  ordained  on  October  31st, 
1S38. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Cliarles  M.  Peirce,  of 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  wlio  was  ordained  September  2, 
18()8.  He  had  sound  discretion  and  Christian  zeal, 
endowed  with  a  fine  scholarship  and  rich  ministerial 
gilts.  He  resided  in  the  Peter  Pearl  house.  He  was 
disniisseil,  at  his  request,  .luly  17,  18(37,  and  was  soon 
after  settb'd  in  Middleiield,  Mass. 

Tlie  poverty  of  the  cliureli  and  society  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  resignation  of  Revs.  Messrs. 
Park  and  Peirce;  but  in  1X72  a  great  change  occurred 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  society.  Captain 
.lolin  Tyler,  of  this  [larisli,  who  ilied  that  year,  lie- 
iiueathed  to  the  parish  a  finul  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  income  uC  which  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  sniiport  of  llie  gospel  here. 

In  I87'>  the  jiarish  erected  a  handsome  parsonage, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  an  eminence  northeast  from 
the  church,  at  a  cost  of  aliout  five  thousand  dollars. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  sim-e  Jlr.  Peirce  was  dis- 
missed, anil  no  "  call  "  had  lieen  accejited  by  a  clergy- 
man to  settle  here,  though  five  invitations  had  been 
extended.  The  sixtli  one  was  acce[ited  by  Rev.  .lames 
McLean,  of  South  Weymouth,  .Mass.  He  was  installed 
hereon  Wednesday,  February  20,  1877.  Jlr.  McLean 
was  the  fir-t  occupant  of  the  new  parsonage.  He  was  a 
native  <if  Scotland,  and  had  been  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  South  Weymouth  ;uid  several  other  jdaees. 
He  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  .luly  1,  1S78.  Jlr. 
McLean  afterwards  preaclu-d  in  (ir<jveland  for  three 
years,  then  went  West,  and  died  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
•Faiuiary  11,  1884. 

The  next  and  present  pastor  settled  over  this 
church  is  Rev.  Charles  Lawrence  Hubbard,  wlio  was 
installed  on  Wednesday,  .lanuary  !•">,  1879.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  liorii  in  Candia,  N.  IL,  .Inly  4,  1839, 
and  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Merriinae,  N.  IL, 
for  ten  years  before  coming  to  Boxford. 

Tile  church  has  sevcntv-five  members.     The  Sun- 
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day-school  connected  with  it  has  eighty-five  scholars 
and  a  library  of  two  hundred  volumes. 

The  churches  of  the  Firet  and  Second  Parishes  are 
both  orthodox  Congregational,  there  being  no  other 
religious  organization  in  the  town.  The  niembere  of 
the  Third  Parish,  which  existed  for  a  few  years  only, 
were  Liberals,  though  they  styled  themselves  Coiigre- 
gationalists. 

Third  Parish. — This  parish  was  founded  on  account 
of  an  extensive  disafTei^tion  in  the  First  Church  while 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  was  settled  here.  They  were  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety Ajjril  19,  1824.  No  church  was  ever  organized, 
but  the  society  existed,  and  religious  services  were 
held  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  last  legal  meet- 
ing of  the  society  was  held  April  29,  183-1.  The 
academy  building  was  erected,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  but  for  a  hall  in  which  this  new  re- 
ligious society  could  hold  their  services.  In  1826  the 
society  had  ninety-eight  members,  eighteen  of  them 
belonging  to  Topsfield,  thirty-five  to  Middleton,  and 
forty-five  to  Boxford.  Among  those  who  preached  to 
this  society  were  Revs.  Charles  W.  Upham,  J.  Bart- 
lett,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Hubbard,  Green  and  Lorihg. 
The  preaching  was  of  the  Liberal  kind,  and  mostly 
attended  by  that  class  of  persons,  who  did  not  believe 
in  Congregationalism. 

MiLiTAKY  History. — In  the  very  first  settlement 
of  the  town  the  men  who  were  compelled  by  law  to 
train  performed  their  military  duty  with  the  com- 
pany at  Rowley,  but  being  totally  disregarded  by 
that  toivn  for  several  yeare,  they  were  ordered  to  train 
with  the  Topsfield  company.  In  1674  the  General 
Court  gave  them  liberty  to  train  at  either  place,  as 
they  pleased.  As  soon  as  the  town  was  incorporated 
a  military  company  was  formed  here.  Their  first 
stock  of  ammunition  was  procured  in  1680,  and  con- 
sisted of  •' poudr  &  bullets  and  fients.''  To  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  town  into  two  parishes  there 
was  but  one  company  in  the  town  ;  after  that  time 
there  was  one  in  each  parish.  In  1762  the  officers  of 
the  First  Parish  Company  were:  Asa  Perley,  cap- 
tain ;  John  Hale,  lieutenant;  and  Thomas  Andrews, 
ensign.  Of  the  Second  Parish  Company :  Isaac  Ad- 
ams was  captain ;  Nathan  Barker,  lieutenant ;  and 
John  Chadwick,  ensign.  A  powder-house  was  built 
by  the  town  in  1801,  and  in  1856  it  was  sold  and  taken 
down.  It  stood  in  a  pasture,  a  short  distance  from  and 
northeast  of  Stevens  Pond.  In  1832  the  two  corai)anie8 
were  united,  and  continued  so  until  the  spring  of 
1840,  when  all  the  militia  throughout  the  State  were 
disbanded.  A  new  and  dashing  comi)any,  calling 
themselves  the  "  Boxford  Wa.shington  Guards,"  was 
formed  in  1836.  In  1840  the  town  built  them  an 
armory.  The  company  flourished  for  about  ten 
years. 

The  first  actual  military  service  the  settlers  entered 
was  King  Philip's  War,  in  1675,  when  Phili]>  and 
his   allies  were   i)liindering   and   burning  the  build- 


ings, and  murdering  the  settlers  in  Swanzey  and  vi- 
cinity. Joseph  Bixby  served  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Brock  lebank,  of  Rowley,  and  provi- 
dentially escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  that  heroic 
band.  Robert  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  brave  Capt.  Gardner,  and  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Narragansett  December  19, 
1675.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  unmar- 
ried. 

In  1689  several  of  the  men,  with  other  soldiers 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  went  down  into  Maine 
to  help  defend  the  frontier  settlements  fr.>m  the  at- 
tacks of  the  savages,  who  had  become  very  fierce. 
For  several  years  some  of  the  soldiers  went  into 
actual  service  against  the  Indians.  Several  of  them 
were  in  the  company  of  the  brave  Capt.  Lovewell  in 
1725.  Boxford  men  were  stationed  at  Scarbornugh  in 
1748  and  1749,  and  at  Gorhamtown  and  New  Mar- 
blehead  in  1749  and  1750.  They  were  again  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  in  1754  and  1755. 

Some  of  the  Boxford  soldiers  assisted  in  depopu- 
lating Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  of  the  neutral 
French,  who,  refusing  to  remain  neutral,  were  brought 
by  water  to  Boston,  and  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious towns  in  the  colonies.  Fifteen  were  sent  to 
Boxford,  six  of  whom  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Middleton.  This  strange  proceeding  took  place  in 
1755.  The  heads  of  the  three  families  that  were  sent 
to  Boxford  were  named  Ommer  Landry,  Paul  Lan- 
dry and  Renar  Landry.  They  lived  in  town,  being 
supported  by  the  Province,  until  1760,  when  many  of 
them  went  to  Canada.  The  cloud  of  their  sorrows 
was  never  dispelled,  and  in  a  land  of  strangers  many 
of  them  pined  away  and  died. 

The  long  and  tedious  "  French  and  Indian  War  " 
drew  into  service  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Boxford 
raised  "a  company  of  foot"  for  the  "invasion  of 
Canada,"  in  1758,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Israel  Herrick.  This  company,  with 
another,  under  command  of  Capt  Francis  Peabody, 
of  Boxford,  were  in  service  while  the  war  lasted,  1758 
-60.  Other  men  served  in  various  companies.  Of  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  endured  by  these  soldiers,  no 
one  but  themselves  could  justly  tell.  When  the 
colonies  were  taxed  so  heavily  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, just  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  Boston,  the  committee  of  Boxford 
speak  of  the  great  amount  of  suffering,  money  and 
anxiety  this  war  had  cost  them. 

The  citizens  of  Boxford  resented  the  aggressive 
acts  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
uprising  of  the  colonies.  May  24,  1770,  the  town 
voted  "  that  they  will,  to  their  utmost,  encour- 
age the  produce  and  manufacture  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  have  formerly  been  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  used  among  them ;  that  they  will 
not  use  any  foreign  tea,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  used  in 
their  families  (cases  of  sickness  excepted),  until  the 
duty  upon  it  shall  be  wholly  taken  off, — the  duty  on 
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which  has  so  hirgcly  cdritributed  tow:inl.s  the  sii|i|"irt 

of  such  a.  '  set  <<(  men;  that    they  will  luit,   by 

any  means  wliatever,  knowingly,  have  any  si)i-t  of 
trade  or  dealings  with  those  detestable  persons  wiio 
have  preferred  their  own  little  intcrest.s  to  the  good 
of  the  country  in  eoiitriviiig  to  im])ort  goods  contrary 
to  the  non-importation  asreement  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  on  the  continent;  and  lliat  whosoever 
shall  be  found  to  trade  with  them  knowingly,  shall  be 
deemed  unworthy  to  hold  any  otiice  or  place  of  trust 
in  the  town  forever  hereafter." 

In  !i  letter  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  177-'J,  the  committee  of  correspondence  of 
Boxford  write:  "  We  are  desirous  to  exert  our  ut- 
most abilities  in  all  legal  and  constitutional  methods 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  iron-baud  of  oppression  and 
prevent  the  welding  of  the  last  link  in  <jur  chain  of 
impending  slavery."' 

December  l'7.  ITTo.  they  write:  "It  is  the  res.ilu- 
tion  of  this  town  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power,  in  a 
lawful  way,  to  heave  olf  this  yoke  of  slavery,  and  to 
unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
the  other  towns  in  the  Province,  to  defend  our  rights 
and  charter  privileges,  not  only  with  our  estates,  but 
with  our  lives;  considering  how  dear  those  rights 
and  privileges  were  purchased  for  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  and  treas- 
ure." 

Seventeen  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted,  tlie  town  "  voted  uiuinim<insly  that 
if  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  should  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies  declare  them  independent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhabitants 
of  Boxford,  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  ami 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

The  two  militia  comi)anies,  the  East  Parish  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  ('apt.  Jacob  Goidil,  and  <-on- 
sisting  of  fifty-seven  men;  the  West  Parish  (Jom- 
pany,  comnumded  by  Capt.  John  Gushing,  and  num- 
bering thirty-three  men  ;  and  the  company  of  "  Min- 
ute-Men," wdiich  liad  early  been  organized  here, 
under  the  command  of  ('apt.  William  Perley,  num- 
bering tifty-two  men,  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1770,  but  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  battle.  The  two  militia  companies 
returned  home,  but  the  "Minute-Men"  followed  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  as  they  retreated  to  Boston, 


" Ami  gave  tliBlii  liHll  fur  l.all, 

I''n>ni  lu'liinit  ejicli  fence  and  burn-yard  wall." 

The  "Minute-Men"  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  on  the  17th  of  .June  following  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  memorable  liattle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Eight  members  of  the  company  were  left  dead  upon 
the  battle-field.  Capt.  Knonllon,  who  so  success- 
fully defended  the   rail-fence  there,  was  a  native  of 


■lion.  Aaron  Wood, 
wcri!  paitittnl,  being  a  un 
In  Its  steuil. 


M  the   town  clerk,   when    these   resoh 
n,  left  this  word  out,  and  inserted  a  da 


Boxfor.l;   :ind    (Icn.  Israel    Putnam    had   called    Box- 
ford his  early  horn.'. 

In  177o,  saltpetre  was  nianul'artured  here  for  the 
piirpo-ie  of  making  gun-powder  ;  and  the  black- 
smiths' forges  were  used  for  melting  le:id  to  be  run 
into  bullets. 

Several  men  s^-rved  in  tlu"  famous  Sullivan  expedi- 
tion formed  to  ravage  the  Indian  settlements  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  pifsed  through  the  ordeal  of 
sull'e-ing  and  death  which  became  their  lot.  The 
names  of  Schoharie,  Cherry  N'alley,  L'nadilla  and 
others  associated  with  them,  will  never  be  forgott<'n 
by  the  annalist  of  Indian  history. 

i'oxford  men  served  on  Cape  Ann,  Winter  Hill, 
lloxlimy  and  Dorchester,  ('apt.  Richard  Peabody 
was  stationed  at  Ticonderoga  and  (.^rown  Point  in 
177ti,  with  a  eomiiauy  of  volunteers,  and  took 
part  in  the  light  at  Ticonderoga.  Otliers  served  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  ol'  Arnold  to  Quebec,  in 
the  fall  ol  177'),  and  sulfered  with  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
couraged and  emaciated  bainl.  <  )ne  <if  the  Boxford 
soldiers,  Enos  Key  ludds,  was  one  of  the  personal  guard 
in  the  cell  of  Major  .\ndre  on  the  night  liefore  his 
execution. 

The  patriotism  of  Boxford  all  through  the  seven 
long  years  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  never 
waveretl.  Scores  of  its  most,  stalwart  men  had  per- 
ished on  the  battle-field,  or  died  from  the  fatigues  and 
exposures  of  various  expeditions,  or  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Jloninouth ;  while  others  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages  were  torlur<'d  into  the  valley  of  silence. 

Shay's  Rebellion,  in  17S7,  called  out  several  Box- 
ford men  ;  but  into  no  active  service. 

The  1X12  War  was  unpopular  here,  as  the  people 
believed  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity, 
happiness  ami  morals.  Several  drafts  on  the  militia 
(■(jiupanies  were  made  for  guarding  the  seaports  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Boxford  again  ha<l  a  trial  of  its  patriotism  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  sent  forth  more  soldiers 
than  had  been  asked  for,  as  well  as  money,  appropri- 
ating for  this  purpose  810,75(j.8r),  exclusive  of  State 
aid,  and  comforts  for  the  soUliers  at  the  front  who 
were  in  the  hospitals  sud'eriiig  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness. 

The  volunteers  numbered  ninety-two.  Of  these  two 
died  in  Andersonville  Prison  and  one  in  Tabby  Prison, 
twenty  succumbed  ti)  the  fatal  rifle  balls  and  Southern 
diseases,  and  thirteen  others  were  wounded  in  battle, 
or  contracted  diseases  of  which  they  died  soon  after 
arriving  lionie.  In  addition  to  these  volunteers, 
thirty  men  were  drafted,  five  more  entered  the  navy, 
and  faithfully  served  their  connlry  until  they  <lied  or 
were  discharged. 

Entering  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife, 
several  of  the  brave  young  spirits  died  on  the  fi<dd  of 
battle  at  I^ull  Run,  Cedar  .Mountain  and  other  places. 
Otliers  were  wounded,  some  fatally,  in  the  battles  of 
Port  Hud.son,  Blunt's  Creek,  Antietam,Spottsylvania, 
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Mechaniesville.Bull  Riin,Gettysburg,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  other  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Rebellion.  Under 
the  command  of  General  Joe  Hooker,  some  were 
numbered  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war:  Martin  L.  Ames  (in  Andersonville  Prison), 
John  Q,  Batchelder,  Samuel  IT.  Brown,  D.  Butler, 
Charles  W.Cole,  John  V.  Cole,  Oscar  F.  Curtis,  Joshua 
(}.  Day,  Murdock  Frame  (killed  in  battle  at  Cedar 
Mountain),  Albert  A.  Frye,  Charles L.  Foster,  George 
H.  Gage,  William  A.  Gurley,  Harrison  Hale,  Matthew 
Hale,  George  P.  Hobson,  Horace  A.  Killani,  Thomas 
A.  Masury,  Herbert  C.  C.  Morse  (in  Libby  Prison), 
Asa  K.  Pcrley,  Thomas  P.  Perley,  John  Sawyer  (in 
Andersonville  Prison),  Aaron  Spoflbrd  (killed  in  last 
battle  of  Bull  Run),  and  David  M.  Sullivan,  in  the 
army,  and  Benjamin  S.  Twisden  in  the  navy. 

In  1874,  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker  gave  the  West 
Parish  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
soldiers'  monument.  Various  persons  in  the  town 
added  the  necessary  amount  of  money,  and  a  granite 
monument,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  was  erected 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day, 
May  29,  1875,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Gover- 
nor Gaston  and  stafi" being  present.  The  cost  of  the 
cenotaph  was  $2,017.10.  The  following  is  the  inscriji- 
tion  on  its  front  face: 

IX  MEMORY   OF 

OUR    r.\TRIOT  SOLDIERS. 

WAR  OF  18(il. 

ERECTED  BY  THE 

MUNIFICENCE  OF  THE   LATE 

J.  TYI.EU  HAKKF.R 

OF  NORTH  AXDOVEK. 

1873. 

The  other  three  faces  of  the  monument  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  and  dates  of  death  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  town. 

Camp  Stanton. — During  1861  and  1862  several  regi- 
ments were  quartered  here.  The  camp  was  named 
from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  commandant  was 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Jones,  now  of  Binghampton, 
N.  Y'.  The  Eighth,  Forty-first,  Forty-seventh,  Fifti- 
eth and  other  regiments  were  here.  Musters  of  the 
State  Militia  have  been  since  held  on  the  old  camp- 
ground. 

Schools.  Libraries,  etc.— The  first  publicschool 
teacher  in  Boxford  was  the  town  clerk,  Captain  John 
Peabody,  in  1701.  The  school  was  kept  for  many 
years  in  private  houses  in  difl'erent  sections  of  the 
town.  In  17.38  or  1739  the  town  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  a  sihool-house  built  in  each  district.  About 
1706  new  buildings  took  the  place  of  the  old.  New 
buildiugs  have  since  been  built  of  a  more  commodi- 
ous size  and  modern  appearance,  and  the  small  red 
school-house  of  years  agone  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  town  is  now  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the 
average  number  of  scholars  attending  school  is  one 


hundred  and  twenty,  $2,371.78  having  been  paid  for 
their  support  the  past  year.  The  school  fund  now 
amounts  to  $3,467.59. 

In  1826  Major  Jacob  Peabody,  a  native  of  Bnxford, 
and  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing an  academy  in  the  building  used  by  the  Third 
Congregational  Society  for  their  meetings.  This 
building  stood  on  the  corner,  across  the  street  from 
the  residence  of  Prof.  Allen.  The  academy  flour- 
ished for  two  or  three  years  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
first  principal  was  Prof.  Leavenworth,  and  he  wa-s 
followed  by  Pratt,  Wyatt  and  others.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  fifty.  The  building  was  after- 
wards occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  December 
26,  1867. 

The  Barker  Free  School  was  founded  by  a  fund 
given  by  the  late  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker,  of  North 
Andover,  in  his  will,  in  1872.  The  fund  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  1884  the  trustees  leased 
a  building  in  the  West  Parish,  and  in  it  opened  the 
school.  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Clark  was  chosen  for  the  prin- 
cipal. In  1885  the  trustees  erected  a  large  and  tasteful 
house  and  stable  for  the  residence  of  the  principal. 
The  school  has  about  twenty  members.  The  school 
building  is  to  be  built,  when  the  fund  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  near  the  principal's  house,  which  occu- 
pies the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  Fowler  Pond. 

From  about  1865  to  1881,  the  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park,  had  a  private  school  for  young  men  near  his 
residence  in  the  West  Parish. 

The  Proprietors'  Library  was  established  in  the 
East  Parish  in  1794.  This  library  was  in  use  about 
forty  years.  The  works  composing  it  were  prin- 
cipally of  a  religious  and  historical  character.  It 
contained  about  three  hundred  volumes.  The  stand- 
ard works  have  been  added  to  the  new  public 
library  in  the  parish. 

The  Boxford  Library  Association  founded  the 
public  library  in  the  East  Parish  in  1873.  The  first 
contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Batch- 
elder,  of  Boston,  who  has  ever  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  library.  It  now  con- 
tains eleven  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  litera- 
ture. At  first,  a  chamber  over  the  paint-shop  of  Jlr. 
S.  Frank  Ayres  was  used  as  a  library  room.  In 
1880,  the  Bacon  house,  situated  in  front  of  the  post- 
oflice,  was  purchased,  and  re-modeled  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  library,  and  was  dedicated  to  its 
new  use  August  27,  1880,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  Association  has  a  fund  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  West  Boxford  Library  Association,  established 
the  West  Boxford  Public  Library  in  1881.  It  is 
situated  near  the  church,  the  Association  having 
purchased  and  remodeled  the  building  used  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Park  for  his  school.  The  library  now  contains 
about  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing   in    size   and    usefulness.     The    works  are 
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very  carefully  selected,  and  a  better  class  of  lilcra- 
tiire  for  general  ii:?e  in  educalinj;  the  piililic  cannot 
be  found  in  any  library. 

Tliirly-five  yonnj;  men  have  taken  full  colleL'iate 
courses  and  graduated,  sixteen  at  Harvanl,  fourteen 
at  Partmoulh,  two  at  Vale,  .•md  one  each  at  Amherst, 
lirown  and  Union  ColleL'e,  all  having  been  natives  of 
Boxford. 

Bl'si.NKss  AMI  MANlFA(rri;iN<:. —  I''roni  the  earli- 
est settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  time,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  tin-  inhabitants  has  been  that  of 
aL'ricultnre;  and  from  the  primitive  soil  of  lluir 
plains  and  hillsides  they  have  ever  drawn,  liy  their 
industry  and  well-adapted  labor,  an  independent 
livelihood,  while  many  of  Iheni  have  iiros|)cred  so 
well  that  they  have  become  comjiaratively  rich. 

The  power  which  the  several  streams  in  the  town 
afford  was  utilized  i|uite  early  for  driving  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills.  The  first  saw  and  grist-mill  in  town 
was  erected  by  William  reabo(ly,  about  l(!9o,  near 
the  residence  of  the  late  William  A.  Merrick,  Esq., 
and  it  existed  until  184').  In  1710  the  saw-mill  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Hatchelder,  was  built  by  Thomas  lla/.en,  Jacob  I'er- 
Icy  and  Dr.  David  Wood.  It  was  allowed  to  decay 
and  fall  down  about  twenty  years  ago.  Pegs  were 
manufactured  at  this  mill  for  a  while  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Howe's  .saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  in  1710  by  Richard  Kimbiill,  Ephraim 
Dorman  and  Samuel  I'isk,  as  a  saw-mill,  and 
the  grist-mill  was  built  by  Asa  Foster  about 
17!lo.  The  Andrews'  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Day  mill  in  the  West  Parish  was  lirst  built  as  a 
grist-mill  by  Richard  Pearl  about  1740;  it  was 
changed  to  a  saw  and  box-mill,  about  ISIS,  by  ,Iohn 
Pearl  and  Jaincs  Carleton,  and  was  destroyed  by  tire 
about  three  years  ago.  The  Herrick  saw-mill  was 
established  by  John  Hale  about  17(;0.  ('apt.  Por- 
ter's saw-mill  was  erected  by  himself  in  is::!6,  and 
the  grist-mill  in  1830. 

The  town  has  generally  been  supplied  with  black- 
smiths' and  wheelwrights'  sho[)s.  The  jiresent  black- 
smiths' shops  are  carrie<l  on  by  J.  Horace  Na.son, 
Henry  Newhall  and  I'erley  Hrothers,  and  the  wheel- 
wright shops  by  J.  Horace  N'ason  and  Perley  15rothcr.s. 
There  are  three  stores  in  town,  all  grocery,  whose 
trade  is  conducted  by  Frederic  A.  Howe,  (Jardncr  S. 
Morse  and  John  Parkhurst. 

The  first  public  house  in  town  was  kept  by  William 
Foster,  under  a  license  from  the  town,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Solomon  W.  Howe,  from  1(187  for 
several  years.  Solomon  Dodge  was  an  inn-holder 
about  17o-t;  an  inn  was  kept  by  IJeiitenant  Asa 
Merrill  in  1788;  another  by  Phiiieas  Cole  in  1800; 
one  by  Deacon  Parker  Spofford  in  1800;  one  by 
(Japtain  .To.siah  Batchelder  in  1840;  another  in  the 
West  Parish  by  Elisha  G.  Bunker  in  1830,  and  by 
.lohn    15rown    in    1837;    and  another  at  the  Bunker 


place  by  .Mr.  Bunker  in  1840.  Hotel  Kedington  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  (lillis  abmit  Ilin-c  years 
since,  and  is  the  only  public-liMU-ic  in  town. 

The  earliest  business  in  town,  lirsidcs  I'arniing, 
was  thr  "iron  wrnks,"  wliirb  wen-  e-tablisbei|  by 
Henry  Leonard  of  l.yrin  in  \M:K  The  capital  stock 
of  the  coinp.iMy  which  carried  on  the  bu  iness  was 
about  .-1  thousand  pounds.  Hubbard,  in  bis  History 
of  Ni'W  I'.ngland,  says  that  the  ore  here  was  ''not 
inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,'"  The  site  of  llose  wr)rks 
is  just  in  thr  rear  ol'  tlie  Andreas'  mills.  The  busi- 
ness was  ilisronlinucil  shortly  alter  lOSO.  Not  only 
has  Miiuing  for  ii-oti  been  carried  <m,  but  Mr.  Na'han 
K.  Fowbu-  and  1).  Fratik  Harrimun  mined  in  1S7,') 
and  ]S7I)  for  silver  [ind  galena,  and  ^Ir.  Harriman 
erected  smelling  works.  Limestone  has  also  been 
quarried  in  the  town.  Tin:  ijnarry  lies  about  half  a 
mile  from  and  norlln-ast  of  Stevens'  Pond,  The  busi- 
ness was  c;uried  on  about  17.'>ll  by  Hon.  Aaron  ^^'<.od. 
The  kiln,  in  which  the  limestone  was  burned,  was 
situaled  ne:ir  the  pond. 

Iron-smelling  was  established  at  the  site  of  the 
match-factory,  about  1770,  by  Samuel  Hodweil  of 
Metlnien  and  Thomas  Newman  of  Boxford,  and  iron- 
smelting  was  contitiued  here  tintil  ISO."),  The  ste 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  cotton-mill,  then  a  grist- 
mill and  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  trays,  bowls, 
etc.,  then  for  cotton  manufacturing  again,  this  time 
producing  yarn,  wicking  and  batting.  In  1S()7  the 
whole  factory  jiroperty  was  [lurehased  by  Alessrs. 
Byam  &  Carlton,  match  manufacturers,  who  cdianged 
the  machinery  and  the  buildings  themselves,  and  did 
the  first  day's  work  here  at  match-making  September 
2,  1807.  About  live  years  ago  the  factory  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Diamotid  Match  Com[iauy,  who  have 
since  conducted  the  business.  The  conqiany  have 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  busiiie.ss 
here,  ami  mauufacture  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gro.ss  per  day,  using  some  eighteen  hundred  tons  of 
timber  annually.  A  saw  and  box-mill  is  also  run  in 
connection  with  the  factory.  .'Vbout  forty  hands  is 
the  usual  number  employed. 

The  late  Captain  Samuel  Kimball  established  a 
peg-factory  here  in  ISGO,  and  afterwards,  in  company 
with  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  introduced  box  machinery. 
The  n\ill  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  187').  On  the 
same  site,  two  years  later,  Jlr.  Henry  M.  Cross  of 
Xewbury()ort  undertook  the  manufacture  of  silver 
polish  from  the  marl  deposits  here. 

Several  shoe-manufactories  have  existed  in  the 
town.  In  1837  tho  estimated  value  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here  was  852, 97o.  Among  the  mainifac- 
turers  were  Samuel  Fowler.  Marion  (iould,  John 
Hale,  Isaac  Hale,  and  Edward  Howe  &  Son.  Tho 
only  firm  doing  business  now  is  Edward  Howe  it  Son. 
^Ir.  Howe  began  business  in  1838,  and  was  joined  by 
his  son,  Deacon  William  W.  Howe,  in  1870.  Their 
trade  is  generally  contlneil  to  the  Southern  and  .Mid- 
dle States. 
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DisTiNGuiSHEp  Natives — Boxford  has  probably 
given  birth  to  more  distinguished  and  enterprising 
persons  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  com- 
monwealth. A  large  majority  of  the  young  men 
leave  the  old,  dull  home  of  their  fathers  and  enter 
into  the  busier  scenes  of  life,  most  of  them  becoming 
successful  in  the  business  or  professional  career  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  making  themselves  an  honor  to 
the  dear  old  home  of  their  boyhood.  A  list  of  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  and  professional  natives, 
not  already  mentioned,  is  appended. 

llcv.  Oliver  Peabndy  (169,S-17.')2)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1721 ;  was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the 
Indian  Church  at  Xatick,  and  a  missionary  among 
the  Mohegan  Indians.  He  was  noted  as  a  theologian, 
and  a  kind  and  useful  pastor. 

Rev.  Moses  Hale  (1701-1760)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1722.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Chester, 
N.  H. 

Mev.  James  Scales  (1707-177G)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1733.  He  was  a  minister  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  and  other  places. 

Eev.  John  Rogers  (1712-1789)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1732.  He  was  the  first  pastor  at  Leo- 
minster, Mass.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  "  he  was  a  man  of 
intellectual  powers  and  an  inquisitive  spirit,  possessed 
ofa  name  fitted  to  make  a  man  indejiendent  of  his 
opinions,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every  difficulty 
in  defence  of  religious  truth." 

Hon.  Aamn  Wood  (1719-1791),  State  Senator  in 
1781.     Resided  in  Boxford. 

Col.  Thomas  Knoidton  (1740-1776).  He  was  a 
brave  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Putnam,  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at  Harlem  Heights, 
September  16,  1776.  Washington  said  of  him,  "  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  country." 

Rev.  Steplifn  Peabody  (1741-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769.  First  minister  at  Atkin- 
son, N.  II.,  and  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolution. 

Rev.  Dai-id  Jewell  (1743-1783)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1769.  Preached  at  Candia,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  first  minister  of  Winthrop,  Me. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Chadwick  (1745-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1770.     He  wa.s  a  clergyman. 

Br.  Edmund  Chadwiek  (1751-18 — ).  He  was  a 
physician. 

Aaron  Porter,  M.D.  (1752-1837).  He  was  a  physi- 
cian of  eminence  at  Biddeford  and  Portland,  Me. 

Major- General  Amos  Hovey  (1757-1838)  resided  at 
Salem.     Officer  in  the  State  militia. 

Rev.  Jacob  Wood  (1757-1790)  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1778  ;  A.M.  at  Yale,  1783.  He  was 
a  clergyman  at  Newbury,  Vt. 

Rev.  Humphrey  Clark  Perky  (1761-1838)  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Methuen  and  Beverly. 

Samuel  Holyoke,   A.M.,   (1762-1820)   graduated  at 


Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  widely  known  as 
a  composer  and  publisher  of  music.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred 
Music  "  and  other  works. 

Nathaniel  Pcrley,  Eiq.,  (1763-1824)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  wai  a  prominent 
lawyer  at  Hallowell,  Me. 

Dr.  William  Peabody  (1768-18 — )  was  a  physician 
at  Frankfort  and  Corinth,  Me. 

Samuel  Peabody,  Esq.,  (1775-1859)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1803.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Sandwich,  Epsom,  and  Tamworth,  iu  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  Andover,  in  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Hovey,  Esq.,  (1776-1816)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1804.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Haverhill. 

General  Solomon  Lowe  (1782-1861)  was  an  officer  in 
State  militia,  and  resided  in  Boxford. 

Rufiis  Porter  Hovey,  Esq.,  (1790-1820)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1813.     He  was  a  lawyer  in  Lynn. 

Judye  Enoch  Wood  Spofford  (1791-18 — )  was  a  law- 
yer and  judge  in  California. 

Rufiis  Porter  (1792-1884)  was  a  most  prolific  in- 
ventor, and  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  American,  the 
leading  American  journal  devoted  to  science  and 
mechanics. 

Rev.  Peter  Sydney  Eaton  (1798-1863)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1818,  and  at  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1822.  He  was  pastor  at  West 
Amesbury,  now  Merrimac. 

Honorable  Ira  Perley,  LL.D.,  (1799-1874)  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822.  He  practised  law 
in  Concord  and  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  for 
several  years  was  Chief-Jusiice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Historico-Genealogical  Society,  elc.  In  1866,  he  de- 
livered before  the  alumni  of  the  college,  the  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Rufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster, 
Dartmouth's  two  most  distinguished  sons.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  college,  and  he  held  the 
same  position  in  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench. 

Dr.  Daniel  Perley  (1804-1881)  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1828.  He  Wiis  a  physician  in 
Georgetown  and  Lynn. 

Rev.  John  Hubbard  Eaton  (1806-18 — )  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1827.  He  was  connected  with 
the  American  Tract  Society,  at  New  York. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery  (1815)  graduated  at 
Amheist  College  in  1834.  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
Taunton. 

Joseph  Elbridge  Bartlett  (original  name  Killam), 
M.D.,  (1819)  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1846.  He 
was  a  physician  in  Somerville,  Charlestown  and 
Boston,  and  now  resides  in  the  last-named  city. 

Dr.  Walter  Henry  A'm6a«  (1820-1880)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1841.  He  was  a  physician  at 
Andover. 
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Charles  Israel  Adams,  ^w/.,  (182.'5-1S02)  jrrmUuitt-d 
at  Dartmoutli  Collt'se  in  185:2.  Ho  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

J/eiiry  Oliver  Prabndy  (1820)  is  tlio  inventor  of  the 
lanioiis  "  Peabody  Kifle." 

Her.  Albert  Braihtreel  Penhmly  (IS'JX)  graduated  at 
the  Aiidover  Tlieological  Senunary  in  IS.'i'.t.  He  was 
pastor  at  Kast  Longmeadow,  in  Massacluisetts,  and  at 
Stratliam,  and  now  at  fandia,  in  New  Hainpsliire. 

Cyru.t  A'illam  Barlleti  (original  name  Kilhim), 
M.D.,  (1829)  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1852.  He  praetised  medicine  at 
Newton  and  Charlestown,  in  Massarlnisetts,  and  is 
now  superintendent  and  physician  of  the  JMinnesnta 
State  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  St.  Peter. 

miliam  AtiguMus  Merrick,  />(/.,  (18:51-1885)  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1854.  He  was  a  law- 
yer in  Boston,  an<l  also  favorably  known  as  a  legal 
writer,  having  lieen  the  compiler  of  Herrick's  Toivn 
Officer. 

'  George  W.  Athcrton,  LL.D ,  (1837)  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1863.  He  was  a  professor  in  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  afterwards  in 
the  State  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  State  College,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  James  Hamilton  Howe  (185(5)  graduated 
from  JIusieal  Department  of  Boston  University  in 
1882.  He  is  dean  of  the  Department  of  Music  in 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sidney  Ferity,  Esq.,  (1858)  graduated  at  Boston 
University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  18S(;.  He  is 
a  lawyer  in  Salem. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ST.\TE  .SEN.A  ri 

6ESAT0KS.  I 


IThl.   .\nri.ii  W.xmI. 


May  8,    ICSll.  John  Peabudy. 
t'.b.  12,  ICOO.  John  I'erley. 
'  It.  «,     loiio.  John  IVaboiiy. 
iJec.  10,  ir.OO.  John  Peabody. 
i\h.  3,    IDlll.  Jobu  IVrley. 
Oct.  14,  mill.  John  Penbody. 
Pec,  — ,  1001.  John  Pcabofly, 
June  8,  ll','J2.  John   Pcnboily  nud 
Tboiiiaa  Perl.jy. 
lUD.'j.  John  Peabody. 
IG'JH-yy.  John  PealKMly. 
I70«.  John  Peabody  and 

Thoniaa  Perley. 
1702.  Thomas  Perloy  and 

William  Foster. 
ITlfl.  Thoniad  Petley. 
17"-1.  .^iimuel  Synionds. 
1-117.  Thomas  Perl.fy. 
17'lO.  Thomas  Perley. 
17M-i:i.  John  Pealwdy. 
1714-17.  Joseph  Hale. 
171.5-l;t,  Thomas  Perley. 
172U-2.''..  Josoph  Ilaln. 

1727.  Thomas  Purley  and 
.Stephen  Peabody. 
172s-:!2.  J.wph  Flale. 
17;i4.  John  Symonds. 


AND  I.ECI.Sl.ATlltE. 

17.1.->.  Joseph  IIhI.'. 

17:ii—'.S.  John  Symonds. 

171U-7I).  .\an.n  Wood. 

1771-72.  .\sa  Perley. 

177:i-74.  ..\ar(.u  Wood. 

177.';.  .\sa  Peiiey  (in  Pro- 
vincial (.'nn^russj. 

177C-79.  Aaron  Wood. 

17S1>-81.  Asa  IVrlcy. 

17s:i-Si;.  Isaac  Adams. 

1787.  Xathan  Andn.ws, 

17J.8.  Isaac  Adams. 

■i)2-lSlir.  Thomas  I'crley. 

1811-14.  Parker  Spollord. 


IKI.i 


17.   Isi 


el  Foster 


1810-21.  .Moses  Dorman. 

182:!.  .Solomon  I.omo. 

1827-28.  Solomon  I.owe. 

1831-.34.  Oharlcs  Peabody. 

18:«-.3«.  Mo»<,-8  Dorman. 

la'S8.  JoHiah  Kimball. 

183'.P-4(I.  Moses  Kimball. 

1841.  .Sol <.n  Lowe. 

Is43,  Benjamin  Peabody. 

1846-47.  William  Lowe. 

1849-5<).  Enoch  Wood. 

1801-52,  .Samuel  II.  Balchel- 
der. 

18.^,7.  Cleorgo  P.^arl. 

l.Si.8.  Enoch  Wood. 

lHl-,2.  John  K.  Cole. 


ISIV.l.    Itosf W.  Caite.  I 

1S74.  Charl.-s  r.rley.  I 

TiiWN    'ri'.K.\sii:Ei;s   oi 
history  of  the  town  the  const: 
of  the  collector  of  ta.xes  and 
lowing  is  a  list  of  constalilcs 
surers : 

msr,,    l!,,l«.rl  stiles. 

Peabody. 


Is7^  William  S.  fot-ein. 
l.«s:!.   Wni.  1!.  Kiml.i.ll 

B<>\|(ii:ii.  —  In  the  early 
lilies  performed  thcdillies 
town  trca-^uriT.  The  f'ol- 
who  served  as  town  trea- 


Willii 
Tlioni 


li;so.  John  Perley,  Sr. 

li;:ill.  KpliraimCortis. 

llVll.  Joseph    IllXbv. 

Irai2.  .lo».-|.ll  Alulre«:<. 

Ii;o:i,  Abraham  U.-.liiicIo 


17(M.  .I<.s,.],b    Hale 
17111.    /iUcbellsCu 


The  following  is  a  list  of  town  treasurer 

7(12-(ir..  Thoiiuis  llazeli. 
1708.  JuBcph  Hale. 
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Tb. 


I  Ha 


I  Kiiuliall.  .Ir 


1711.  Sanuiel   Fisk. 

1712.  John  Woods. 
171:1-20.  Jacob  Perley. 
1721-24.  .Samuel  Fooler. 

1721;.  John  Andrews,  J 
1727-2'.).  Joseph  Symonds. 

17:il.  Jacob  Perley. 
17:i2-:l5.  Jeremiah  Perley 
l7.tr.-4:;.  Jacob  Smith. 

174.'-).  Joliii  llormun. 

171i;.  Tlioi.iie!  Redinst 
I747-4S.  Koliert  Ainlreivs. 
I7I0-.-.I.  Thoimus  Perley. 

17.'.2.  Aaron  Kimball. 
17i:)-,-i,').  Francis  Perley. 

n-'ii;.  Aaron  Kimball. 
17.-i7-i;l.  Fran-is  Perley. 
171.2-71.  Jonathan  Woo.l. 
1772-73.   Aaron  Wood. 
1774-70.   Nathan  Wood. 
I7S0-SS.   William  Perley. 

17S0.  Aaron  Wo.jd. 

170(1.  Jonathan  Woo.1. 
17ill-il8.  Asa  Peabody. 

nii'.l.   Parker  Spotb.rd. 


TOWX    CMCP.KS 

l(.8i;-17ln.  John  IVabo.ly. 

1711.  Thomas  llazeii. 
1712-2:!.  Th.imas  Perley. 
1721-2tl.  .loseph  Hale. 

17:;i).  Th.mias  Ue.linjiton. 

17:il.   Josepll  Hale. 

I7:t2.   Thomas  Keillli;;ton. 
1733-:;.^.  Josi.ph  Hale. 
17:!i;-42.  Joseph  Symonds. 
174:i-P.i.   William  F..ster. 
17.-.l)-ril.  Thomioi  Re.iington. 
l-.'-.2-,-.7.  'I'liomas  Perley. 

17o8.   Aaron  Woo.1. 
17.-.0-I.I).  Tbojiias  An.lrews. 
17i;l-70.   Aaron  Woo.l. 
178ll-.<8.  Thonuis  Perley. 
1780-0(1.  Aaron  Wo,.d. 
1701-02.  ,iohn  Dorman. 
17o:i-OG.  Jonathan  ttoo.1. 
1707-08.  Parker  Spolb»rd. 
1700-lsll.   Moses  l)..rman. 
1812-13.   Amos  Kimball. 

1814.  Moses  Dorman. 

181.-,.  John  Kimball. 

1810.   M..S.-S  l)..riii!(n. 

1817.   Amos  Kimball. 


-:14.  Cliall.-s   Peab.i.lv 


I8:i!). 

Abija 

1  Xorthey. 

l8:ii;-37. 

Josial 

Kimball. 

1S38-.30. 

Amos 

Kimball. 

1840. 

Mosea 

Dorman. 

1841. 

Thon 

as  S.  Hovey. 

1842-43 

Samu 

I  II.  liHtclielder. 

1844 

Jlose 

Dorman. 

1.845 

Kichi 

rd  .Spi.tTord. 

1840 

.Samu 

il  P.  Peaboily. 

1847 

John 

F.  Kimball. 

1848-10 

Uli\e 

P.  Kilhim. 

ls:.(i 

Willi 

Ill  E.   Killam. 

18-,1W.3 

J.,bn 

Ili.nm. 

i8,-.4-.'-i(; 

Willi 

uu  10.  Killam. 

1867 

Willi 

nil  It.  Wood. 

18,'i8-(.2 

Willi 

nil  E.  Killam. 

isi;:! 

1804 

i8(;.-i-7i 

Willi 
J..«.p 
Jo.iIk 

nil  R.  Kimball. 
1  11.  Janes. 
aT.  Day. 

1872-77 

Willi 

nil  V.    Killam. 

F    PdXFOKI 

1818 

Mose 

s  Dorman. 

182(1. 

M.ise 

Tyler, 
s  Dorman. 

1821. 

Amo, 

Kimball. 

1822. 

Jl.ise 

lloriimn. 

182:1. 

.lobn 

lia.-on. 

1824. 

.MOBC 

<  Dorman. 

182.".. 

John 

llaev.u. 

182(; 

Cliar 

es  Peabody. 

1827 

Geor 

,'o  Pearl. 

182.S 

Phin 

■as  llarnes. 

1820. 

Ueiij 

niin  Itobiiison. 

18(1). 

Pbill 

•as  llirnea. 

I8:il 

Ue.li 

niin  Kol.inson. 

I8:i2 

Pliin 

■as  Darios. 

18.0 

Will 

am  Fuiuham. 

1834 

Siniii 

el  Kimball. 

18:i'. 

Will 

nil  Faniliam. 

18:1(1 

Saiiii 

.■1  Kimball. 

18.17 

M..S. 

s  Kimball. 

l»:is 

Sam 

el  Kiliiliall. 

I8bi 

Si'i'ni 

.■1  Kimball. 

1811 

Josh 

la  T.  Day. 

1842 

ls4.i 

.-am 

.1  II.  Ilat.li.'ld 
V..-  P..arl, 
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1M4.  Samuel  H.  Batclieldcr. 

1859.  William  R.  Cole. 

17  OB. 

1718. 

18-15.  George  I'earl 

ISO.  William  E.  Killam. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

JoBoph  Bixby. 

1846.  Moses  Dornian. 

1861.  William  H.  Wood. 

David  Wood. 

Cornelius  Brown. 

1847.  William  R,  Cole. 

1862.  William  E.  Killam. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Joseph  Peabody. 

1848.  William  Lowe. 

1863.  William  H.  Wood. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

1849.  William  B.  Cole. 

18(M.  William  E.  Killam. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 

Ephraim  Dorman. 

1850.  Moses  Dornmn. 

18fi.j.  William  R.  Cole. 

1707. 

1719. 

1851.  John  F.  Kimball. 

186G-C8.  Boscoe  W.  Gage. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Hale. 

1852.  William  E.  Killam. 

1808-70.  William  R.  Kimball. 

Thnmjis  Perley. 

Thomas  Killam. 

1853.  Joshua  T.  Day. 

1871-72.  Thomas  P.  Dorman. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Luke  Hovey . 

IS-M.  William  Lowe. 

18;-2-7T.  Ancill  Dorman. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Jofteph  Symonds. 

1855.  William  11.  Wood. 

1878-79.   Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

Thomas  Wilkius. 

John  Wood. 

1856.  William  E.  Killam. 

1880-SG.  Ancill  Dorman. 

I70S. 

Thomas  Ilazen. 

1720. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

1857.  William  II.  Wood. 

1886.  Sidney  Perley. 

IS-'ja.  William  E.  Killam. 

1887.  Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

Abraham  Redington. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

.SKI.IX'T.MES   OF    liO.X  FORI). 

Zacclieu.s  Curtis. 

Thoruas  Wilkina. 

1«K7. 

Thimias  Andrews. 

Luke  Hovey. 

Nathan  Kanios. 

John  Pcahmly,  Sr. 

JonuthaTi  Foster. 

Jacob  Perley. 

John  Andrews,  Jr. 

William  Watson. 

Jonathan  Bi.xby. 

170». 

1721. 

Daniel  Wood. 

in»7. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

John  Andrews. 

John  Andrews. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

Abraham  Ui'dingt«u,  Jr. 

Joseph  Bixby. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
William  Peabody. 
John  Chadwick. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Thomas  Cuminings. 

1«.S.S. 

Luke  Ilovey. 

Richard  Peabody. 

John  Chadwick. 

Sanuiel  Fisk. 

Nathan  Peabody. 

Thomas  .\ndrewfi. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

1710. 

1722. 

Daniel  Wood. 

16!)8. 

John  Peabody. 
John  Andrews. 
Samuel  Symomis,  Sr. 
Joseph  Hale. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Abmluim  Redington,  Jr. 
Thomas  Hazcn. 

Tliomas  Jewett. 
Jonathan  Foster. 

Jeremiah  Perley. 
John  Chadwick. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

lesu. 

Daniel  Keuney. 
Samuel  Fisk. 

Thomas  Redington. 
Samuel  Symondd. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Moses  T.vlor. 

1711. 

1723. 

Thomas  Ilazeu. 

Thomas  Perley. 
John  IVabody. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

William  Foster,  .Sr. 

Daniel  Wood. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Timothy  Foster. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

William  I'eabody. 

Cornelius  Brown. 

Thomas  Perley. 

1090. 

John  Eaines. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

John  Kimball. 

John  Peabody. 

William  Peabody. 

1712. 

1724. 

Nathaniel  Brown. 

1700. 

John  Audrewe. 

David  Peabody. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Sr. 

John  Perley. 

Sanuiel  Symonds,  Jr. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Thomas  Uediugton. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Daniel  Kenney. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Moses  Tyler. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

IS»I. 

Josiah  Bridges. 

Jacob  Perley. 

Nathaniel  Perkins. 

John  Perley 

Joseph  Peabotly. 

171». 

JoUHthan  Foster. 

1725. 

Mosos  Tyler. 
Thomas  Andrews. 

1701. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Samuel  Syntonds. 
John  Kimball. 

Samiml  S.vmonds. 
Thomas  i'erley. 

Nathaniel  Peabody. 
Thomas  l^ummings. 

John  Stiles,  Sr. 
John  Symonds. 

Thotiiai!  IlftliiiKton. 

David  Peabody. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

ino'i. 

John  Kiaiball. 

John  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Tyler. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Thomas  Ilazen. 

1714. 

!72«. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Sr. 
John  Andrews. 

1702. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

Joseph  Bi.vby. 
John  Tylor. 

Thomas  Jewett. 
David  Peabody. 

Kobert  Eames,  Sr. 

Daniel  Wood. 

Jeremiah  I'orley. 

Robert  Andrews. 

IDB3. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

Jusei)h  Hale. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Jacob  Hale. 

John  Amircws. 
John  Stiles. 

Thomiis  Perley,  Jr. 

Thomas  Redington. 

John  Chadwick. 

1703. 

John  Peabody. 
Thomas  IIu/,en. 

1715. 

1727. 

Zaccheus  Curtis. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Thomas  IVrley. 

Daniel  Wood,  Sr. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Joseph  Bi.xby. 

Jouathun  Kcrator. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

Samuel  Pickard. 

I«U4. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

John  Chadwick. 

Nathaniel  Symonds. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Thomas  Spofford. 

John  Howe. 

Thomas  Ilazen. 

1704. 

I7I«. 

1728. 

Moses  Tyler. 
William  Foster,  8r. 
Ephraim  Curtis. 

i«9ri. 

John  Perley. 
Mo.ses  Tyler. 

Thomas  Perley. 
Joseph  ]Jixby. 

Thomas  Jevrett. 
Jonathan  Bixby. 

Joseph  Halo. 
Thomas  Cnmmings. 

Abraham  Kedington. 

Job  Tyler. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Joseph  Andrewfl. 
Jo^^iah  Itridgcs. 

John  Syniond.i. 
Daniel  Kenney. 

Timothy  Stiles. 
Moses  Tyler. 

Joseph  Bixby 

llOi. 

1717. 

1720. 

John  .\udreW8. 

John  Peabody. 

Thomas  I'erley,  Jr. 

Stephen  Peabody. 

Joseph  Pciilwdy. 

Josejih  Peabody,  Jr. 

Thomas  Perley,  Sr. 

James  Curtis. 

lOtlll. 

David  Wood. 

John  Andrt'WB. 

Jacob  Smith. 

John  Peabody. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

John  Howe. 

Jacob  Perley. 

NN  illiaui  I'eabijdy. 

Zaieheus  Curtis. 

Ju0eph  Eameti. 

JohQ^tiles,  Jr. 
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I'ilO. 

1742. 

1754. 

J09.-|.ll  ItlllO. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Thoni.is  I'eahody. 

Jiiseph  Syiiionda. 

J.din  Kimball. 

Thomas  Pelley. 

Thoiims  P.  rli-y. 

Thi.nias  Andrews. 

Job  T.\  b  r. 

TlUHiias  AiMlrews. 

LnI.e  Ib.vey.  Jr. 

Tbomas  Andrews. 

John  Wcu.l. 

Jeremiah  Foster. 
1743. 

Paul  Priihard. 
17  55. 

i;:ii. 

Robert  AiKlrews. 

Thomas  I'erley. 

Joseph  Symomls. 

Henjainin  Porter. 

I.saae  Adams. 

Stephen  lVal>o»l,v, 

Joseph  Symonds. 

Ja.obCimunings. 

ThoiiiiLS  CiiinliiingH. 

I.nUe  llovey. 

J..seph  llovey. 

Jaculi  Smith. 

Tlion.as  Itedington. 

Solomon  Wood. 

Siiumol  Ft>ster. 

1744. 

175<S. 

ns3. 

Robert  Andrews. 

John  Peaboily. 

Jncoli  Perley.' 

Ren.iamin  Porter. 

Luke  llovey. 

Rol.tTt  AiKlrou-8, 

Joseph  Male,  .Pr. 

Sob.mon  Wood. 

Joseph  lluU',  Jr. 

Thomas  Hedington. 

Nathati  ILirker. 

Zebediuti  Foster. 

Job  Tyler. 

S.iniu.d  FiMc. 

John  Bi.\l.y. 

17  45. 

1757. 

\TiS. 

.Foseiili  .Symonds. 

Thomas  I'.rl.-y. 

Steph-I,  Peal.oJy. 

Zebediali"FoBter. 

.1  jMpli  llov.-y. 

Nathaniel  S.vjnonds. 

Nalbaniel  I'erliins. 

A.uon  Kimball. 

Jeremiah  I'erloy. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Sl.wes  Polt.r. 

Junnlhaii  Foster. 

John  Durmau. 

Jacob  (.'umiiiings. 

S;uiiuel  (iouhl. 

17411. 

I75S. 

nsi. 

Joseph  .^ynionds. 

Jotiallian  Foster. 

John  Synioh.ls. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

A>:i  1- y. 

Josej.h  Hae.  Jr. 

Amos  Perley. 

Kl..iie/ei  Killam. 

Thuinas  Keili  txtoa. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Kieliard  Kimbill. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

Jcrenjiah  Foster. 

Solumou  Woo.l. 

ZeW'.liali  Foster. 

i::f5. 

1747. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

17511. 

.[..nalliali  Foster. 

Joseph  Hale. 

ThoMia,  H.diii-lon. 

Fr.iiiei.^  P.  riey. 

Jmol.  .Smith. 

Nathaniel  .'symoiids. 

Siliiuel   FisU. 

Joiiatlian  Foster. 

Thomas  PeaboUy. 
Thomas  Perley. 

John  Cliadivick. 

Tiniolhy  Stiles. 

Nathan  Wood. 

Amos  I'erley. 

1748. 

1  >(>(>. 

1T3B. 

Benjamin  Porter. 

1  hoiiias  Pelley. 

John  .«;  mends. 

Joseph  .Synmnds. 

LllI.e  llo\ey. 

Luke  llovey. 

Luke  llovey.  .Sr. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

J..lialhan  Foster. 

Gideon  Hi.\by. 

Gnleoii  Tyler. 

Stephen  IViilHoly. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

Jaeob  Cummings. 

John  Killam. 

1737. 

17  lit. 

1701. 

Thomas  Itedington. 

Thomas  Pelley. 

Josepti  Synionds. 

John  llovey. 

Luke  llo\ey. 

John  Kinihall. 

Nathnni.-l  .Symonds, 

Anion  Kimball. 

Joseph  Halo. 

Aaron  Kindjall. 

Gid.-.iii  Tyler. 

Thomas  IValwdy. 

Isaue  Adams. 

Jaeob  I'liuiiiiings. 

Jeremiah  Foster. 

i7r>o. 

17(1.'. 

I7:!S. 

Thomas  Itedington. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Ji>8eph  Syinonds, 

.Tonal  h:)n  Fi  stor. 

Luke  llovey. 

Thutnas  Pealfody. 
Roh<-'it  Andrews. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

Jaeob  Ciinilnings. 

LnUe  llovey,  Jr. 

Isaac  Adams. 

Benjamin  Porter. 

John  Hale. 

James  Andrews. 

Gideon  Bi.\by. 

I73U. 

1751. 

17(13. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Jonatliau  Foster. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Benjaniin  Porter. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

Luke  llovey. 

John  Andrews. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Isiael  Ad.uiH. 

Tholnli.s  Peahody. 

.loseph   llovy. 

Jaeob  (UMimings. 

John  I)..rnmn. 

Jaeob  Cmnmings. 

James  Andrews. 

17  40. 

175'2. 

17114. 

Thonms  Andrews. 

Thomas  Peabody. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Josepti  Halo. 

J.diu  Donnan. 

Isaac  Ad.ims. 

Jonathan  .Sherivin. 

Fnineis  Pelley. 

Aaron  Kimball. 

Samuel  Could. 

Riehard  Kimball. 

Johntbadwick. 

Nathan  Kimball. 

John  Hale. 

As.il'eiley. 

1741. 

175.1. 

17l).i. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Foster, 

Aaron  Wo«l. 

Zi'iKdiuh  Foster. 

William  Foster. 

J..sepli  llovey. 

Thonms  I'eab.Hly. 

Riehard  Kind.all. 

Jaeob  (.'nmmings. 

Nathan  Peabody. 

John  Peabody. 

Jloses  Porter. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

Solomon  Wood. 

Ehcuczcr  Killam. 

17  011. 

Thomas  Perley. 
S;imnel  iiuiinells. 
Abraham  Kedington. 
Joualban  Foster. 
Paul   l'li(har.l. 

I7fi7. 

As.1  P.il.y. 
Uiebanl  Kimball. 
Nalliau  Andrews. 
Nalhaiml  p.-abody. 
James  Peabody. 

17«S. 

Afii  P.rk-y. 
Jo.-eph  llovey. 
Kbenezer  Killam. 
SleplKii  Uuiinells. 
I'aill  I'll.  bald. 

17  011. 

Asjl  Perley. 
iMiae  A.lams. 
liiehard  Foster. 
Slosc-s  l'..iler. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 
1770. 

John  Hale. 
.S^Hiiii.l  Itunnells. 
N..lban  Andr.'W8. 
Nathaniel  Peabody. 
Jacob  Cummiiigs. 


Jaeob  (.'iimmings. 
Jo.sepli  llovey. 
Paul   Pi  ieliard. 

17  72. 

Nathan  Wood. 
Lsaac  Adams. 
William  Peldey. 
Joualban  Foster. 
Hiehaid  Peabody. 

1773. 

Nathan  .-Vndrews. 


John  Cii.shiiig. 
William  Pelley. 

Asa  Pelley. 
Isaac  .\dam8. 
John  Curl U. 
John  Kobinson. 
lleiijaniili  Perley. 

1775. 

Nathan  Andrews. 


Jloses  I'liliiam. 
1770. 

Nalliau  Andrews. 
Is;iac  Ailams. 
Nathan  Wood. 
J.diii  (  n>bing. 
Itiehar.1  Peabody. 

Asa  P.  I  by. 
J..hn(  biolwiek. 
Heiijandn  Perley. 
Samuel  ^^po^ord. 
Jacob  Andruua. 
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1778. 

Asa  Perley. 

Joliii  Ciisliing. 

Bejijimiin  Perley. 

Ash  Merrill. 

Jukii  Wallit. 
I77«. 

Williimi  Perley. 

I:i)inc  Adams. 

Beiijiimin  Perley. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Jobu  Derinan. 
17S0. 

Nnttiiiii  AiKlr«w9. 

Lemuel  AVijoU. 

Juhll  Curli». 

Bmclslriel  T.vlcr. 

Asa  PeiilKjdy. 
1781. 

Aaron  Wood. 

Isjmc  Adiinis. 

Benjninjn  Perley. 

Lemuel  Wood. 

Mui^s  Peiibudy. 

1782. 
Asa  Perley. 

Asii  Merrill 
John  DoniiflD. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Fruucis  Perley. 

1783. 
Natbiin  Wood. 
John  Kobineon. 
Slepbeii  Syiuoiids. 
JuIi]itli»M  Foster. 
Fruticis  Perley. 

1784. 
Nathan  Andrews. 
Williiim  Porter. 
Fr.iuew  Perley. 
Sauinel  Oirleton,  Jr. 
Asji  Peatody. 

17S5, 
Francis  Perley. 
Leinnel  Wood. 

JuilllllllIM  Wood. 

WllliaTii  Porter. 
Tliouius  Perley,  Jr- 

178S. 

Fnmcis  IVrley. 
Satuuel  Carletoii,  Jr. 
Thomas  Pel  ley,  Jr. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Samuel  KimUill,  Jr. 

1787. 

Kniliah  AiiilrewB. 
Jomitliati  Foster. 
Samuel  Kimluill,  Jr. 
Tlionixs  AdaiuB. 
Amos  Perley. 

1788. 
Jotiii  Donnnn. 
John  KoliiiisoD. 
Fniiid-  Perley. 
Ivory  Hovey. 
Auroli  Perley. 

1780. 

liiclnml  Foster. 
Leiimel  Wo.«l. 
Sivmuel  Kimball,  Jr. 
3Iow'B  Carleton. 
Dauiel  SuTM. 
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17U0. 

Nathan  Andrews. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Eirhnrd  Foster. 
Moses  Carleton. 
Stejthen  Peabody. 

17«I. 
John  Donnan. 
Ivory  Hovey. 
James  (buto. 
Partner  SpotTord. 
Simeon  Sliles. 

17«2. 
John  D.ajoiin. 


I'arlu-r  S|)o(Tord. 
Simeon  Sliles. 

17»3. 

Francis  Perley. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
David  Kimball,  Jr. 
Parker  Sjjoirord. 
Simeon  Stiles. 

179i. 

Francis  Perley. 
Lenniel  Wood. 
David  Kimball. 


Slo 


I  Caileton 


Parker  SiioSTord. 

i7»r). 

Francis  Perley. 
JohuTjler. 
David  Kijnball. 
Samuel  (Jhudwick. 
Uoses  Dornuiu. 

170U. 

Thomas  Perley. 
John  Tyler. 
Timothy  Dorman. 
Samuel  ChudwicU. 


Mo 


1  Doru 


Samuel  Perley. 
Samuel  Sliofford,  Jr. 
Moses  Dorniau. 


Saumel  SiwBford. 

17  Oil. 

Tbonnis  Peiley. 
Israel  Adams. 
Kathau  Andrews,  Jr 
Israel  Foster. 
Amos  Perley. 

1800. 

Th'-nias  Perley. 
Israel  .\diims. 
Kalhan  Andrews,  Jr, 
Israel  FoMer. 
Amos  Perley. 

1801. 

Thomas  Peiley. 
Mu8<'s  Carleton. 
Jack  Amiiews. 
Jobu  Kimball. 
Joseph  Syiuouds. 


ids. 


180'2. 

Thomas  Perley, 

Bloses  Carleton 

Jacob  Andrews 

John  Kimball. 

Josei>h  .Sy 
1803. 

Thomas  IVrley. 

Lemuel  Woo.l. 

Jacob  Gould,  Jr. 

Israel  Adams, 

Israel  lleirick. 
1804. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Enos  Unnnells. 

Joseidi  S.vmonds,  Jr. 

Thomas  SpolTord. 

Israel  Heirick. 
1805. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Isaac  Bai  ker. 
Joseph  S.vmondi>,  Jr. 
John  Kimball. 
Israel  llerrick. 

ISOIi. 
Thomas  Perley. 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 
Enos  Kunnells. 
John  Dorman. 

1807. 
Moses  Donnnn. 
John  Kimball. 
Stephen  Spofford. 
Samuel  Carleton. 
Amos  Perley. 

1808. 
Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 
Moses  Dornnm. 
Stephen  Spofford. 
Jonas  Ituiinells. 
Jacob  Gould. 

180U. 
Bloses  Dorman. 
Jonalhan  Foster. 
Parker  Sliofford. 
Daniel  Adams. 
Daniel  Chapman. 

1810. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 
Parker  Spoftoid. 
Daniel  Adams. 
Daniel  Cbaplnnn. 

1811. 

BIoscs  Dorman. 
Saninel  Spofford. 
Stephen  Spoffuid. 
Samuel  Kimball. 
Abraham  Perley. 

1812. 

Stephen  SjiolTord. 
John  Kimball. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Parker  Spofford. 
Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 

1813. 

Moses  Dorman. 
J.ihn  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Jacob  Gould. 


1814. 

Moses  Dorman. 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symonds,  Jr. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Jacob  Gould. 

1815. 
Moses  Dorman. 
John  Kiiiilmll. 
Israel  Foster. 

1816. 
Moses  Dorman. 
John  Kimball. 
Amos  Perley. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Solomon  Lowe. 

1817. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Israel  Foster. 
Amos  Perley. 
John  Tyh-r. 
Artemas  Kimball. 

1818. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Amos  Kimball,  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abraham  Perley. 

181». 

Moses  Dorman. 
Amos  Kimball,  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abl-ah.<m  Perley. 

1820. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Amos  Kimltall.  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Peiirl. 
Abraham  Perley. 

1821. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Seth  liiirnham. 
Charles  Peabody. 
Simeon  Pearl. 

1822. 

Bloses  Dorman. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
John  Tyler,  Jr. 

1823. 

Bloses  Dorman. 
Aaron  Spofford. 
Josiab  Kimball. 

1824. 

Bloses  Dorman. 
Simeon  Peail. 
Aaron  Spofford. 

1823. 

John  Bacon. 
Solomon  Lowe. 
Asa  Foster. 

182U. 

Josiah  Kimkill. 
Dalii,  1  Wood. 
Benjamin  Pearl. 

1827. 

Samuel  W,  Clement. 
Josiab  Kimball. 
Charles  Peabody. 


mot  Qyxfvc^ 
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1S28. 

Sitmiiel  Kimii.ill. 
&iiiinel  W.  Ck-iiiotit. 
EJ.iiuil'l  n.ii'kur. 

IS2I). 
Samuel  W.  Clomont. 
SmwkI  Khnli.iU. 


Pliii 


I  U.t 


I8:i0. 

Samut;)  Kimball. 
Geor-o  lV;irI. 
Buiijaiiiiii  UifbinsoD. 

1831. 
Thi.m.n  S.  IL.vey. 
Siiiiiu.'l  KiiiiUill. 
Moses  Dorniiin,  Jr. 

IS32. 


Mo 


i  I>..i 


Simoon  Pearl. 
Aaios  Kimball. 

18:13. 


1834. 

Moses  Ptirman,  Jr. 
Amos  Kiriiluill. 
Williiiin  Kurnham. 

18.15. 
Amus  Kimball. 
Moses  Dormnn,  Jr. 
George  W.  Sawyer. 

IS3G. 
Moses  Donnan,  Jr. 
Amos  Kiiiilmll. 
Thomis.S.  llovey. 

1837. 
Joshua  T.  D.ay. 
Charles  I'eubody. 
George  \V.  Sawyer. 

1838. 
GeorRe  W.  Sawyer. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
Amos  Kimball. 

183U. 
Joshua  T.  Pay. 
Samuel  Andrews. 
John  Sawyer. 

1840. 

Moses  Donnan,  Jr. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
George  Pearl. 

1841. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
iloses  Donnan,  Jr. 
William  ir.  llerrick. 

1842. 
Moses  Durman,  Jr. 
Samuel  W.  Clement. 
George  Pearl. 

1843. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
William  II.  lUrrick. 
John  K.  Colo. 

1844. 
Hoses  Dorman,  Jr. 
George  Pearl. 
William  R.  Kimball. 

1S45. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
William  II.  llerrick. 
AdcIU  Duruiao. 


1846. 

Mosea  Durniin,  Jr. 
William  11   Kimball. 
S.  \V.  JeiiUias. 

isi;. 

Geor.-e  I'l'ail. 
Aneill  Doiinan. 


Mo 


,  Jr. 


1S4S. 

JIoscs  D'lrm  in,  Jr. 
Geor:;e  I'lall. 
William  U.  Cule. 
1811). 

Joshua  T.  D.iy. 


1830. 

Ancill  Dorjna 
Joshua  T.  I);i 


IS.-)  I. 

.im  R.  Cole. 


Ancill  Dnrman. 
William  R.  Cle. 
Joliu  r.  Kimball. 

lS.-)3. 
John  F.  Kimball. 


Mo 


Kovn 


Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

1854. 
Jloses  Doiinau. 
Oliver  P.  Killam. 
John  p.  Kimball. 

1S55. 
Jolin  F   Kimball. 
William  Lowe. 
Leonard  I'erley. 

1 850. 
M.>si.s  Dornian. 
George  IVail. 
W.lham  R.  Cole. 

1857. 
John  V.  Kimball. 
William  K.  Killam. 
William  II.  Uerricli. 

1858. 
William  K.  Killam. 
John  V.  Kimball. 
William  II,  Cole. 

1850. 
Williiuu  R.  Colo. 
William  E.  Killam. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

1S«0. 
William  F.  Killam. 
William  K.  Cole. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 

1801. 

William  B.  Colo. 
William  K.  Killam. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1S«2. 
William  E.  Killam. 
George  W.  Chadwiek. 
Thomas  I-.  Srofford. 

1803. 
John  K.  KimlMlI. 
William  E.  Killum. 
Lu-otil  Uurrlck. 


1861. 

William  F.  Killam. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
William  R.  Colo. 

180.->. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Benjamin  S.  Uaruos. 
Ed«.ir.l  Howe. 

1866. 
Anrill  D.nnian. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Oliver  P.  Killam. 

1867. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Ancill  D..nuau. 
Koscoe  W.  Cage. 

1868. 
R.isroe  W.  (i.igo. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
John  IVail. 

1S6!I. 
George  \V.  Chadwick. 
Wdliain  F.  Killam. 
John  K.  r.de. 

1S70. 
Ancill  Di.rinan. 
George  W.  I'hadwicU. 
Joshua  T   Day. 

1871. 
George  W.  i'hadwick. 
Ancill  Donnan. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1S72. 
Thomas  P.  Dorman. 
Ge.a-ge  W.  Chadwick. 
William  R.  Kimb.iU. 

1873. 
Oliver  P.  Killam. 
Ancill  Donnan. 
John  K  Cole. 

1871. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Israel  K.  SiiofTorJ. 

1875. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Ancill  Donnan. 
John  K.  Cole. 


1S70. 

Ancill  D.aiuan. 
Ge.irge  «•.  i:i.a.livic:(. 
Isaac  \V.  AnJr.-iv. 

1577. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 
John  K.  Cole. 
Ancill  Donnan. 

.  1878. 

Ancill  D.enian. 
George  W  C:liadwick. 
James  II.  >'ason. 

1870. 
Geol-ge  W.  Chadwick. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 
John  K.  Colo. 

1880. 
John  Parkhunit. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Alonzo  J.  Henley. 

1881. 
George  \V,  Chadwick. 
John  Parkhnrst. 
Charles  Pel  ley,  2d. 

1882. 
John  Parl,hm>t. 
George  W.  I.liadwick. 
Israel  F.  SpoHord. 

1883. 
George  «'.  Ch.adwick. 
John  ParLhurst. 
Charles  Perley,  2d. 

1884. 
Ancill  Donnan. 
James  VV.  Chadwick. 
James  II.  Nason. 

1885. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Charles  Perley,  2d. 
John  Parkhurst. 

1886. 
John  I'arUluirst. 
Georgo  W  Chadwick. 
William  K.  Cole. 

1887. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
.lohii  Parkhuot. 
Stephen  A.  Bi.vhy. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DAXIKL   WOOD. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Wood  were,  Lemuel  born  Oc- 
tober 25,  1715,  and  Friinces  (Tyler),  born  Novem- 
ber, 20,  175;^;  they  were  married  Jfarch  21,  1782. 
From  this  union  tliere  were  seven  children,  and 
Daniel  was  the  si.xlh  child  ;  he  was  born  February 
10,  1793,  iiiid  when  he  was  but  si.K  years  of  ago 
his  father  had  him  helpinj;  about  the  shop  in  the 
making  of  shoes.  Daniel  was  also  brought  up  ou 
the  farm,  which  at  his  father's  death  was  encum- 
bered for  about  all  it  was  worlh,  but  having  a  lovo 
for  the  old  home,  he  concluded  to  remove  these 
claims,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy  he  soon 
succeeded. 

His  education   was  limited,  as  ho  only  had  the 
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advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  that  period. 
He  married  first,  Maria,  daughter  of  Isaac  Barker, 
Novemhcr  20,  1820;  by  this  union  there  was  one 
child,  William  H.  born  in  the  year  1821,  who  still 
lives  with  his  father,  and  is  married.  Mr.  Wood 
was  married  the  second  time  to  Abigail  S.  the 
daughter  of  Abram  Tyler,  she  died  April,  1879; 
and  by  this  union  there  were  three  children, — 
Maria  Louise,  Samuel  Eaton  and  Louise  Maria.  They 
all  died  quite  young. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

TOPSFIELD. 

by  sidney  tekley. 

First  Setti.e.mkxt,  General  History,  etc. — 
The  present  territory  of  Topslield  was  originally  con- 
tained in  Ipswich  and  Salem.  The  locality  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Shcnewenicdy,  and  was  the  home  of 
one  of  (he  elans  of  the  Agawams.  The  first  English 
settlers  called  it  New  Meadows,  probably  on  account 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The  English  residents  came  here  as  early  as  1635. 
The  very  first  settlers  were  Allan  Perlcy,  an  emigrant 
from  England,  and  ancestor  of  the  Perley  family  in 
America;  William  Ti.wne,  an  emigrant  from  Bristol, 
England  ;  Alexander  Knight;  Zaccheus  Gould,  from 
Hemel  Hempstead,  England,  and  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  American  Goulds;  John  W^ikles;  John  Reding- 
ton ;  George  Bunker;  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody,  an 
emigrant  from  England,  and  ancestor  of  the  Peabody 
family  in  America  ;  Daniel  Clark,  ancestor  of  the 
Topsfield  Chirks;  William  Howard;  and  others.  A 
very  good  list  of  the  early  settlers,  with  the  dates  of 
their  first  appearance,  has  been  made  up  as  follows: 
Thomas  A verill,  1064 ;  William  Averill,  1GG6 ;  Thomas 
Baker,  1661  ;  P'raucis  Bates,  1659;  Benjamin  Bixby, 
1694;  Daniel  Bourman,  1606;  Michael  Bowden,  1669; 
John  Bradstrcet,  1661;  Edmund  Bridges,  1659; 
Thomas  Browning,  1661;  George  Bunker,  1657; 
Isaac  Burton,  1692;  Anthony  Carroll,  1658;  Daniel 
Clark,  1645;  Isaac  Curamings,  1652;  John  Curtis, 
1672;  John  Davis,  1672;  Timothy  Day,  1679;  John 
Death,  1670;  Thomas  Dorman,  11)61;  Michael  Dwin- 
nell,  1668;  Isaac  Easty,  1658;  Zerubabel  Endicott, 
1695;  William  Evans,  1661;  John  French,  1664; 
Zaccheus  Gould,  1638;  George  Iladley,  1660;  Thomas 
Hobbs,  1664;  John  Hobson,  1677;  John  Hovey, 
1664;  John  How,  1661;  William  Howard,  1650; 
Samuel  Howlett,  1658;  John  Kcnney,  1683  ;  Alexan- 
der Knight,  1645;  John  Lane,  1676;  Jonathan  Look, 
1678;  William  Nichols,  1661 ;  Francis  Peabody,  1658; 
Thomas  Perkins,  16-58;  William  Perkins,  1655;  Allan 
Perley,  1635;  William  Pricbett,  1668;  Abraham  Red- 


ington,  1645;  John  Redington,  1649;  John  Robin- 
son, 1668;  Walter  Roper,  1652;  Peter  Shumway, 
1677;  Robert  Smith,  1661;  William  Smith,  1657; 
Matthew  Stanley,  1659;  William  Towne,  1651;  Luke 
Wakiing,  1682;  James  W'aters,  1669;  Philip  AVelch, 
1670;  John  Wildes,  1658;  Jcsiah  Wood,  1695;  and 
Nathaniel  Wood,  1693. 

The  first  notice  of  Topsfield  is  contained  in  an  order 
of  the  General  Court,  dated  on  the  4th  of  the  7th 
month,  1639.  By  this  order  certain  lands  lying  near 
Ipswich  River  were  granted  for  a  village  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Salem.  Although  by  this  order  Salem  peo- 
ple alone  had  lawful  authority  to  settle  there,  several 
families  in  Ipswich  made  their  homes  with  the  settlers 
from  Salun  ;  and  "the  Ipswich  people"  maintained 
preaching  here  lor  two  years  before  they  had  liberty 
to  take  up  grants  of  land  in  the  settlement.  Septem- 
ber 4,  1643,  the  General  Court  ordered  that 

"  Whereas  nt  tlio  Cu't  lioiildcii  at  Boston  the  4th  7th  ni»  ,  1G30,  there 
was  certaine  land  lyin^  neare  Ipswich  Ryver  granted  f  r  a  village, 
eitli'  to  some  of  the  inliahitants  of  Salem  or  to  some  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Ipswith,  who  have  farnies  i  ear  unto  the  said  land,  to  I  ee  eiiioyed  by 
tliose  who  first  setlelcd  a  village  tliere,  thoy  huth  pvonnding  for  it  t"- 
geth';  howsoe^'  the  ord' nientionetli  oiiely  .Salem  inhabitants,  &  furas- 
niuch  as  tlie  sjiid  inhabitants  of  Ipswieli,  viz.:  M'.  Bradstreete,  M'. 
Symonds,  Bl'.  ttliittinsliam,  M'.  Willi.  Puinc,  M'.  Roh't  Paine,  !i  sucli 
othr  of  Ipswicli  or  Salem  jis  they  shall  associate  to  themselves,  shall  have 
lib'ty  to  setlly  a  village  near  the  ryver  of  Ipswich,  as  it  may  bee  most 
convenient  for  them  to  wch  the  foresaid  land  shall  belong,  viz:  all  that 
wjch  lyeth  near  the  said  ryver  (not  form'ly  granted  to  any  towne  or 
jiton),  p'vide  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  who  have  farnies 
near  unto  the  said  land  now  granted,  shall  have  liberty  for  one  yeare 
next  Comeing  to  ii>yne  w*h  the  said  village  &  to  have  their  equall  and 
I)poi1ionnblo  priviledge  in  the  sjimo  ;  .\nd  whereas  Jlr,  Brrtdstreete  hath 
liberty  granted  him  to  take  his  farnie  of  50  i  ac.  in  the  next  Conveniant 
place  that  i-  fit  for  a  farmc,  to  that  »<i>  is  granted  to  >1'.  .lohn  Endecott 
wet"  may  pve  ]iiiidiciall  to  the  said  village,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
said  Blr.  Bradstreete  shall  have  liberty  to  take  his  said  farme  of  5(H)  ac. 
in  any  other  place  hot  yet  granted  to  any  towne  or  pson,  nor  piudiciall 
to  any  plantation  made  or  to  bee  made,  wch,  when  bee  hath  so  done  4 
manifested  the  fame  to  this  Co't,  liis  aforesaid  grant  shall  fourlhwth  bee 
voyde  &  the  said  land  shall  belong  to  the  village  before  mentioned,  to 
bee  disposed  of  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  for  the  i<ood  of  the  w  hole." 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  lived  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  south  side  the  meadows  stretched 
away  for  a  long  distance ;  some  of  the  upland  was  un- 
der cultivation,  but  most  of  it  was  covered  by  the 
"  Salem  woods,"  when  Topsfield  liad  been  settled  but 
a  few  years. 

The  General  Court  declare,  October  18,  1648,  that 
"the  village  at  the  newe  medowes  at  Ipswich  is 
named  Toppsfcild." 

The  population  increased,  more  houses  were  built, 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  a  few  cottages  had  become  a 
settlement  of  some  consequence,  when  the  General 
Court  granted  it  a  town  charter,  as  the  following  copy 
of  the  record  shows : 

"At  a  third  session  of  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston  Oct.  IS,  1050  : 
In  ans'  to  the  reiiuest  of  Zjiclieus  Gould  4  William  Howard,  in  the  be- 
halfe  of  Topsfeild,  the  Court  doth  grjint  that  Topsfeild  shall  fi-oni  hence- 
forth be  a  tow  ne,  &  have  power  within  themselves  to  oixler  all  civill  af. 
fayies,  as  other  townes  have."  i 


I  Cleaveland  says  that  the  date  of  incorporation  is  October  15,  IG50. 
Wo  find  that  the  General  Court  also  oitier,  October  10,  IMO,— "  In  an- 
swer to  tlio  petition  of  the  luhabit»Dl6  of  Topsfeild,  it  is  ordored  liy  this 
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The  town  wns  called  Topsfield,  probably  from 
Tope-ifieUl,  .i  small  parish,  about  iourniiUs  west-imrtli- 
wes' from  Castle  Hedingliain,  in  Es.-e.\!-li;re,  KiijilamI, 
though  no  reason  is  known  why  that  iianie  should 
have  been  selected,  unless  some  ot'  the  early  settlers 
came  from  that  place  in  Ensrland. 

The  records  of  the  early  town  meetings  are  gone, 
so  that  the  names  of  the  fust  ollicers  of  tin-  town  can- 
not be  ascertained.  In  lOGl,  however,  we  have  found 
that  "  Ensigne  Howlett,  (frances  Taiiodye  and  John 
liedinglon "  were  chosen  selectmen.  Lieuleiiant 
Francis  Peabody  was  town  clerk,  probably,  from  the 
incor[»oration  of  the  town  until  ItiSJ,  when  John 
Gould  was  chosen  his  successor. 

To]isfu-ld  was  a  part  of  the  fdd  sachem,  Miisr/ion- 
omet'f,  territory  ;  and  although  he  gave  a  deed  of  the 
land  then  within  the  bounds  of  Ipswich,  which  in- 
cluded a  iiart  of  what  was  afterwards  Topsfield,  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  ItioS.  bis  grand~on,  Samuel 
English,  made  a  claim  upon  the  town  for  the  land, 
claiming  ti  le  thereto  by  descent.  U[ion  the  pay- 
ment of  three  pounds  in  money,  he  gave  the  town  a 
quit-claim  deed,  bearing  date  March  2S,  1701. 

Allhough  the  town  was  iiicorporaled  in  lO-'iO,  its 
boundarus  were  not  settled  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, with  the  exception  of  Rowley.  Rowley  bounds 
were  fixed  so  early  that  their  exact  location  was  par- 
tially forgotten  in  n  few  years;  and  after  Boxford  was 
incorporated  In  IGSu,  a  contention,  continuing  for 
forty-six  years,  ensued  before  the  line  was  agreed 
upon.  Town  meetings  were  held,  committees  and  at- 
torneys were  appointed,  prosecutions  were  begun  in 
the  courts,  and  the  action  even  of  the  General  Court 
was  repeatedly  invoked.  The  line  between  Topsfield 
and  .Salem  was  agreed  upon  in  lO');).'  and  approved 
by  the  General  Court  in  liii)4.  The  Ipswich  line  was 
established  after  a  short  quarrel.  With  Wenham, 
the  limits  were  easily  settled,  but  the  duty  of  the  per- 
ambulators on  that  sideof  the  town  was  rather  severe. 
The  course  which  they  were  compelled  to  take,  as 
trom  time  to  time  they  went  to  renew  or  identify  the 
bounds,  carried  them  through  .a  bog,  in  which  they 
often  got  badly  mired.  To  prevent  this  discomfort, 
the  line  was  finally  altered  by  an  aiuicablo  adjust- 
ment. 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  Juno  10,  172(5,  a  petition 
signed  by  Thomas  C.ives,  Edward  Putnam,  .loscfdi 
Knight  and  five  others,  praying  that  the  town  wouhl 
grant  them  liberty  to  join  with  some  families  of 
Salem,  Doxford  and  Andover,  to  be  set  off  as  a  <lis- 
tiact  town,  was  presented.  The  town  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  petition.  However,  the  [letitioners,  with 
the  others  mentioned,  pre-cnted  their  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  which  duly  considered,  and,  two  years 

court  lliat  from  liencefortli  tliij  sliall  bee  a  townc,  Sl  have  jtowor  witliin 
tlniTn»ln'9  to  oilier  all  civlll  alTajcrs,  a«  other  towiics  liuvc,  p.  CuiU." 
See  Uio  fuloninl  Itceorils  of  .MafSiicliuBells  for  IWO. 

1  For  a  C4jpy  of  tlila  ugreeuicut  see  Mussacliusetts  Bay  Colony  Recor(li 
for  ICGi. 


later,  granted  it.  These  families,  thus  set  off  from 
the  towns  named,  were  iuiorporalcd  as  the  town  of 
.Micldlcton  .lutie  lio,  17l>S.  TIu-  four  families  on  tlie 
east  side  of  the  river,  now  included  within  the  town 
of  Topsfield.  <u-iginally  belongeil  to  I|>swicli.  The 
Lamsdii  and  (.'nniinings  places  were  settled  nearly  as 
early  as  the  village  of  To]>slifld,  and  helped  to  siiji- 
port  the  minisiry  at  Topsfield  I'rom  the  earliest  date. 
From  1721)  to  1774  these  families  struggled  to  free 
themselves  from  Ipswich,  and  to  be  annexed  to  Tops- 
field.  The  town  of  Ipswich  repeatedly  o|iposed  their 
pc'-ilions,  and  at  last  they  asked  the  General  Court 
that  their  [irayer  might  be  grantcil.  This  was  satis- 
factorily answered  by  ihe  Court,  February  11,  1771, 
when  it  ordered  that  the  familirs  of  .losepli  Cuiu- 
mings,  .lohu  Funipson,  Israel  Clark,  Juseidi  Ciiiu- 
miiigs,  .Ir  ,  .lohn  Lamiisoii,  Jr.,  and  Tlionias  Cum- 
miiigs,  with  their  lands  and  buildings,  be  set  to  the 
town  of  Topslield.  These  two  iiistaiues  form  the  only 
material  changes  in  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

In  li;i;i  the  common  lands  on  the  s  nth  side  of  the 
river  were  laid  out  to  "  iiT  Ihadstreet,  m'  perkins, Zach- 
eas  Gollhl,  m'  liaker,  Tho  Dorman,  llrances  Pebody, 
Willi  ICvins,  Daniell  Clark,  Isaac  Cumming-,  sen'', 
Isac  ('ummings,  jun',  F.nsigne  Ilowlet,  Willi  Smith, 
111'  Eiidicoat,  John  Wiles,  John  Redingtoii,  Tho  Per- 
kins, Till)  IJrowning,  .lai'ob  Towne,  Isace  Estey,  Willi 
Towne,  Edmund  T<iwiie,  matthew  Standly,  Anthony 
Carell,  Ifranccs  Pates,  .bjhii  JIow,  Edinond  Bridges 
and  Willi  Nichol-."  In  1004  some  of  the  laml  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  still  remained  undivided.  The 
town  voted  that  this  should  be  granteil  to  the  several 
inhabitants  that  as-isted  in  supporting  the  minister 
in  l!ie  following  jiroportion,  viz.:  those  that  paid  fifty 
shillings  a  year  were  to  have  one  of  the  larger  pieces; 
those  who  jKiid  nuu'c  than  twenty  and  less  than  lilty 
shillings,  to  have  a  niedinni-si/.cd  piece;  and  those 
who  paid  less  than  twenty  shillings,  one  of  the  least 
pici'cs.  Thus  it  was  divided  among  the  following  in- 
habitants, viz.  :  "  .lohn  goidd,  m'  tliomas  baker,  daiiel 
Clark,  tliomas  dorman,  seur,  frances  pabody,  decon 
liovey,  William  Eevens,  Isack  Comings,  senr,  L^ack 
Comings,  iunar,  Ensigne  howlat,  aiitoni  Carid,  tliomas 
perkins,  thoina.s  browning,  thomas  averil,  tliomas 
holies,  John  Redington,  John  wildes,  william  smith, 
Edman  bridges,  Jacob  towne,  Isack  Este,  william 
towne,  .Joseph  towne,  Edmau  towne,  matthew  stanle, 
william  nicoles,  m'  william  perkeings,  m'  Endicot, 
John  how,  Robart  andros  and  frances  bates." 

Ill  10->:i  the  alarming  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  provincial  charter,  under  a  threat  of  quo  warranto 
in  case  of  refusal,  came  from  Charles  II.  On  Chri.st- 
mas-day  of  that  year  the  town  voted  that  ''  We  do 
liercby  declare  that  wc  are  utterly  unwilling  to  yield, 
either  to  the  resignation  of  the  Charter,  or  to  any- 
I  thing  that  shall  be  equivalent  thereunto,  whereby  the 
foundation  thereof  shall  be  weakened.''  The  next 
year  the  royal   menace  was  put  into  csecutiou,  and 
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the  letters-patent  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  cancelled 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  To  carry  out  the  arbitrary 
measures  thus  begun,  James  II.,  in  168(5,  sent  over 
the  notorious  Sir  Eihuund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  the 
Colony.  Two  years  afterward  the  king  fled  to  France, 
and  the  people,  having  no  more  to  fear  from  him, 
pounced  upon  Andros  and  his  assistants  and  sent 
them  back  to  England.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Baker 
was  chosen  by  Topsfield  to  meet  and  consult  with  the 
"council  of  safety"  about  resuming  the  former  gov- 
ment,  according  to  the  charter,  which  was  now  re- 
vived. His  instructions  were  "  to  act  for  the  public 
good  and  welfare  and  safety  of  their  Colony,  prohib- 
iting any  act  or  anything  that  may  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  the  infringement  of  any  of  our  charter  privil- 
eges whatsoever." 

John  Gould,  captain  of  the  Topsfield  militia  com- 
pany at  this  time,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  old 
jail  in  Boston,  for  uttering  treasonable  words  against 
Andros  and  his  government ;  but  before  his  trial 
came  on  Andros  was  himself  lodged  in  the  same  goal, 
preparatory  to  treating  him  to  a  trij)  to  the  mother 
country,  with  the  advice  to  stay  there.  This  was  in 
1689. 

Three  years  later  came  the  witchcraft  delusion.  It 
originated  less  than  five  miles  from  Topsfield,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  town  should  escape.  Mrs. 
Nurse,  who  was  executed  at  Salem  Village,  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  of  Ipswich,  were  sisters,  and  natives  of  Tops- 
field.  Another  sister,  who  married  Isaac  Esty,  lived 
ill  Topsfield  at  the  Pierce  farm,  and  another  woman, 
Sarah  Wildes,  of  Topsfield,  were  executed  by  hanging 
for  the  crime  which  they  never  committed.  Mrs. 
Wildes  was  executed  July  19,  and  Mrs.  Esty  Sep- 
tember 22,  1692.  Abigail  Hobbs  was  also  con- 
demned to  die  September  17,  1692,  and  was  pardoned 
some  time  afterward,  when  the  light  had  burst  through 
the  inky  cloud  revealing  to  the  astonished  court  and 
church  the  terrible  errors  they  had  made. 

The  laying  out  and  making  of  roads  were  among 
the  earliest  duties  of  the  town.  The  history  of  these 
83  they  advanced  from  foot-paths  to  bridlepaths, 
from  these  to  cart-ways  and  the  carriage-roads  of  to- 
day ;  and  the  progre-ss  made  from  sloughs  to  cause- 
ways, and  from  fords  to  bridges,  might,  perhaps,  in 
most  instances,  be  distinctly  traced. 

Stocks  were  used  as  a  means  of  punishment  here  as 
late  as  1757.  December  27,  1720,  the  town  "  alowed 
to  John  Willds  for  makeing  the  Towns  Stoock  and  for 
finding  y'  lorns  and  Lock  and  bringing  them  to  the 
meeting  house  and  for  seeting  upsd  stoocks  £1,  4s." 

The  oldest  cemetery  in  the  town  is  that  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Todd.  The  church  once 
stood  in  the  east  corner,  and  the  cemetery  was,  per- 
haps, originated  by  the  introduction  of  the  English 
custom  of  interring  the  dead  around  the  church.  The 
most  ancient  grave-stone,  now  standing  here,  is  that 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  who  died  in  1718,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.    An  addition  was  made  to  the 


cemetery  in  1706,  and  the  whole  enclo-ed  with  a  new 
stone-wall.  Since  then  two  additions  have  been 
made,  and  the  yard  greatly  improved.  The  first 
grave-digger  was  John  Hobsnn,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  town,  March  7,  1676-77,  to  "dig  graves  for  such 
as  shall  require  him."  He  was  to  have  "  three  shilns 
sixten  for  ol  graves  abov  for  foot  long  and  thre  for  ol 
under."  The  new  cemetery  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  is  about  fifty  ye:irs  old. 

Until  1822,  the  paupers  were  boarded  out,  as  was 
the  custom  in  early  times.  In  that  year  the  town 
purchased  the  "  Ebenezer  Dodge  farm "  of  Cyrus 
Cummings  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  fitted  up  the  dwelling  house  for  an  almshouse. 
The  ))rescnt  superintendent  is  Mr.  Henry  K.  White. 

According  to  the  census  of  188.5,  the  population  of 
Topsfield  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one, — five  hundred  and  seventy-five  males  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  females.  In  early  times  there 
were  some  negroes  here.  In  January,  1777,  there 
were  seven  negro  males  in  town  above  the  age  of 
seven  years. 

The  Odd-Fellows  have  an  assembly  here,  called  the 
Fountain  Lodge,  and  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  It  has  quite  a  giod  number  of  members, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1886,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Stanwood  presented  the  lodge  with  a  large  two- 
story  house  for  a  hall,  which  they  have  neatly  fitted 
up. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  also  have 
a  lodge  in  the  town,  its  number  being  sixty-five. 
This  lodge  was  founded  here  in  1886.  It  has  tvvenly- 
nine  members,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  Bailey's 
Block. 

The  Danvers  and  Newburyport  branch  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  has  one  station,  Topsfield,  within  its  limits. 
The  road  was  built  in  1853.  The  trains  run  tlir  lugh 
to  Boston  without  change.  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Merriain 
was  the  station-agent  here  from  1853  to  1886.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  William  H.  Goodwin  from  Boston. 

The  town  has  one  post-office,  which  is  named 
Topsfield.    Mr.  Salmon  D.  Hood  is  the  postmaster. 

The  fire  department  of  the  town  consists  of  a  hook 
and  ladder  company. 

The  town  hall  was  erected  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  building  committee 
were  Charles  Herrick,John  Bailey,  John  H.Potter, 
William  E.  Kimball,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  Joseph  W. 
Batchelder  and  Ezra  Towne.  The  hall  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  five  hundred.  The  stage  arrangements 
are  first  class;  and  the  whole  building  is  one  which 
much  larger  towns  might  be  proud  of.  In  the  hall 
are  located  the  public  library,  and  ofliccs  of  the  board 
of  selectmen,  and  town  clerk  and  treasurer.  In  the 
tower  is  the  town  clock. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  in  1SS7  amounted 
to  $1,385,098;  personal,  $855,583 ;  and  real,  $529,515. 
The  number  of  polls  was  296.    The  rate  of  taxation 
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was  S6.G0  per  $1000.  There  were  taxed  1S3  horses, 
4S0  cons,  421  sheep,  5U  oxen,  S.^o  rlwelliiisrliouscs 
and  7379  acres  of  hind.  The  town  debt  is  $21,200. 
Tlie  town  lias  a  fund  of  $;'jOOO  given  to  it  by  Miss 
Annah  Pingree  in  187(>,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Topsfield  has  not  been  without  its  professional 
men.  The  clergymen  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
cha|)ter.  The  resident  lawyers  have  been  two.  One  was 
Sylvanus  Wildes,  born  in  Topsfield  in  17o4,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  dic<l  here  in  1829, 
having,  as  Cleaveland  says,  "enjoyed  the  sweets  of  a 
perpetual  vacation."  Tlie  other  lawyer  was  ('harlcs 
H.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  son  of  the  Jl(jn. 
John  H(dmes.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1S29.  He  did  but  little  more  professional  biisincs-i 
than  lawyer  Wildes.  While  preparing  this  sketch 
the  tall  .'quire  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
liigher  courts  where  quibbles  are  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  here  is  more 
extended.  The  first  physician,  of  which  any  record 
has  been  left,  is  Michael  Dwinnell.  His  grandfather 
was  .said  to  have  been  a  French  Huguenot,  of  the 
same  name,  who  settled  here  before  KiOS.  Dn  Dwin- 
nell was  born  here  January  7,  170i)-(i.  He  was  here 
as  late  as  1733,  and  probably  later. 

The  next  jihysician  was  Richard  Dexter,  who  was 
born  in  Maiden,  Ma.ss.,  June  15,  1713,  and  began 
practice  here  in  1740.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen  as 
well  .IS  physician.     He  died  here  November  2."),  1783. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bradstreet,  who  was  born  here  in  1727, 
practised  here  contemporaneon.sly  with  Dr.  Dexter. 
His  jiractice  was  rather  limited,  and  he  taught  school 
for  awhile,  dying  at  last,  a  pauper,  in  1790. 

In  17S3,  the  year  of  Dr.  Dexter's  death,  two  physi- 
cians settled  here.  The  first  of  these  was  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland,  and  the  second,  .John  Mcrriam.  Dr. 
Cleaveland  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  17G0.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  iniblic  afiairs,  serving  as  a  State 
Senator  in  1812, 'ir,, '17  and  "18.  In  1814  he  wa.s 
made  a  session  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  From  1820  to  1822  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Ses-ions  for  Essex  County,  and  in 
1823  he  was  appointed  chief  Justice.  lie  retired  in 
1828;  and  in  that  year  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Harvard  University.  He 
died  in  this  town  February  20,  1837,  aged  seventy-six. 

Dr.  Merriam  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  August 
10,  1758.  He  studied  medicine  in  C!iarlton,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Topsfield  in  Uecember,  1783. 
He  built  and  occupied  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Todd.     He  died  of  consumption  November  21,  1817. 

The  next  physician  here  was  Jeremiah  Stone,  who 
was  born  in  Marlborough,  N.  II.,  November  2,  1798. 
He  began  practice  here  about  1825.  and  continued  in 
it  about  a  dozen  years.  He  died  in  Provineetown,  on 
Cape  Cod,  April  23,  1875,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Topsfield  for  inter- 
ment. 


Dr.  Jo-icph  Cummings  Batchelder  succeeded  Dr. 
Stone  about  18;;s.  Hi'  was  a  native  of  To].sficld. 
He  began  practice  in  Lynn,  Imt  staycil  there  but  a 
short  time.  He  went  to  Cambridge  fnjm  Topsfield 
about  1S49,  and  remaini-d  there  seven  year-.  He 
then  removed  to  Templeton,  .Mass.,  where  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  sjient  in  llie  prartice  of  his  pro- 
fession, excepting  the  six  months  that  he  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Twenty-Filth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  Tem])lct(>n  in  1884. 

Dr.  Royal  AugiHIus  Mcrriam,  who  also  succeeded 
his  I'alher,  Dr.  .(ohri  Merriam,  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  town,  was  bcni  here  .January  30,  178(), 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1808.  He 
was  a  good  physician.  He  died  here,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, November  13,  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 

After  Dr.  Merriam  was  well  along  in  years, 
other  physicians  came  to  this  nourishing  town.  The 
first  ot  these  was  Dr.  Charles  P.  French  from  Box- 
fortl.  He  was  born  in  Lyndsborough,  N.  II.,  in  1824, 
practised  in  Boxford  in  1848  and  '49,  and  then  came 
to  Topsfield,  where  he  stayed  four  years.  He  now 
resides  in  the  AVest. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Choale,  a  native  of 
Essex,  in  1854.  Dr.  Choafe  stayed  till  1857.  He  is 
now  in  practice  in  Salem. 

The  present  physician.  Dr.  .lustin  Allen,  came  here 
in  the  fall  of  1857.  He  is  a  native  ol'  Hamilton,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852  and  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1857. 

(.)n  August  28,  1850,  was  celebrated  the  bi-centen- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
.\n  historical  addrt-.ss  was  given  by  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land. .\  large  number  were  |iresent,  and  a  very  en- 
joy:ible  time  was  had. 

Ui:i.l(;i()fs  IIl.sToltY. —  Hardly  had  a  settlement 
been  begun  hire  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
was  established.  As  early  as  lt>41  Rev.  William 
Knight,  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  began  to  preach  to 
the  little  company.  The  Ipswich  people  i)aid  him 
for  his  services,  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1055.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
Wiliiam  Perkins,  who  came  hither  from  Gloucester 
in  1055,  and  preached  here  I'or  several  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  t;iilor,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  -Vugust  25,  1007.  In  1033  he  was  as- 
sociated with  .John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  eleven  others, 
in  the  settlement  of  Ipswich.  In  1040  he  visited  his 
native  country,  but  .soon  returned  and  preaclud  to 
the  small  band  of  worshi|)])er.s  living  in  Weymouth. 
He  removed  to  Gloucester  in  1041),  and  preached  there 
from  1050  to  '55,  when  he  came  to  Topsfield.  Here, 
after  preaching  till  1003,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  lile  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  hu-bandry.  He  died 
May  21,  1082,  aged  sevcnty-fi)ur  years.  .Vmong  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town  he  was  probably  the  most 
accomplished  person.    He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man 
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of  busin^;ss, — a  farmer,  a  clergyman,  a  soldier  and  a 
legislator.  He  represented  the  town  of  Weymouth 
in  the  General  Court  in  1644;  was  the  leader  of  a 
military  company  and  one  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company. 

At  what  time  in  the  ecclcsiastic.il  history  of  Tops- 
field  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  At  first  it  stood  not  far  from 
the  Xewburyport  turnpike,  near  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sylvanns  Wildes,  Ksq.,  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  without  a  pulpit,  but  was  probably  a 
very  good  edifice  for  the  times. 

In  16(i3  the  church  was  gathered  here,  and  Kev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  invited  to  settle  over  it.  The 
church  was  composed  of  the  Topslield  people  and 
the  "villagers"  (the  Koxford  people).  Mr.  Gilbert 
agreed  to  the  propr).al  on  condition  that  the  "  villa- 
gers" would  engage  to  assist  in  his  support.  This 
condition  was  agreed  to  by  the  "  villagers"  on  condi- 
tion that  the  meeting-house  should  be  moved  so  as  to 
be  more  convenient  lor  them  to  attend  divine  service. 
The  meeting-house  was  accordingly  moved  into  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  residence 
of  Sir.  Samuel  Todd.  Several  families  in  I])swich, 
living  near  Topsfield,  were  also  members  of  the 
church,  which  they  helped  to  support. 

The  church  was  organized,  and  Kev.  Mr.  Gilbert 
installed  November  4,  1603.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, in  1610,  and  h.ad  been  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  at  Chedlie  and  atEdling,  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  benefices  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity; so  that  he  came  almost  directly  from  an 
English  vicarage,  or  curacy,  to  minister  to  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  incipient  church  in  Topsfield.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  pastorate  here  was  far  from  being  a  smooth 
one.  In  1666  he  was  charged  with  sedition,  and  in 
1670  with  intemperance.  The  latter  trial  was  sadly 
disgraceful,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate. 
This  twice-ejected  minister  died  in  Charlestown  Oc- 
tober 28,  1673. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  October  2,  1672. 
He  was  born  in  England  April  6, 1031,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1050.  His  course  here  was  no 
smoother  than  his  predecessor's  had  been  ;  and  he  was 
dismissed  September  21,  1680.  He  was  afterward  in- 
stalled at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1683.  where  he 
preached  about  fifteen  years,  and  finding  that  his 
congregati(m  had  nearly  all  left  him,  he  concluded  to 
go  also.  He  was  next  installed  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
November  14,  1700,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  1715. 
His  age  was  eighly-thrce  years.  Although  little 
sanctity  seems  connected  with  this  early  pastor  of 
Topsfield,  he  is,  however,  closely  related  to  several 
distinguished  divines;  and  Mr.  Brainard,  the  cele- 
brated missionary,  was  his  grandson. 

In  1682  a  pulpit  was  built  in  the  church,  and  the 


same  year  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  began 
to  preach  here.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  set- 
tle over  the  eluircli.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  June  11,  1684.  His  salary  was  sixty-five 
pounds — twenty  pounds  in  silver  and  forty-five 
pounds  in  pork  and  beef — per  year,  with  the  use  of 
the  parsonage  house. 

A  "  minister's  farm"  had  been  early  laid  out,  and 
a  parsonage  built  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  pastor. 
The  bouse  was  situated  about  one-fourlh  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  A.  Merriam. 
The  Revs.  Gilbert  and  Hobart  probably  occupied  the 
house  while  they  preached  here,  and  Mr.  Capen 
moved  into  it  in  1683.  The  house  and  its  surround- 
ings were  not  suited  to  the  aristocratic  tastes  of  Mrs. 
Capen,  and  so  she  pressed  her  husband  to  move  near- 
er to  the  villiige.  The  town  granted  him  twelve 
acres  of  land  near  the  present  Methodist  Church, 
and  on  this  land,  about  1686,  he  built  the  house  in 
which  they  afterward  resided,  and  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Alonzo  Kneeland.  The  old  par- 
sonage was  used  as  a  residence  by  the  schoolmaster, 
Goodman  Lovewell,  from  1693  to  1701,  when  the 
town  v*)tcd  to  dispose  of  it.  The  house  which  Mr. 
Capen  built  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  probably  the 
oldest  existing  house  in  Topsfield;  and  the  following 
story  renders  it  interesting :  In  the  witchcraft  period, 
Mr.  Capen,  while  preaching  one  Sunday,  experienced 
a  premonition  that  something  was  wrong  at  home, 
and  leaving  the  congregation  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vices he  went  to  bis  hou>e,  and  there  found  his  worst 
enemy, — old  Satan  himself.  Mrs.  Capen  had  a  ser- 
vant-girl, who  had  been  reading  a  book  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  read  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  that 
caused  the  Devil  to  appear  and  claim  her  for  his  own. 
When  Mr.  Capen  understood  how  matters  were,  he 
readily  conceived  a  remedy.  Bringing  into  the  room 
a  half  bushel  full  of  flaxseed,  he  turned  it  upon  the 
floor,  and  told  the  old  Imp  if  he  (Satan)  succeeded 
in  picking  up  the  seed,  kernel  by  kernel,  before  Mr. 
Capen  could  read  backward,  word  by  word,  what  the 
girl  had  read,  he  (the  Devil)  might  have  her.  But, 
so  the  story  runs,  before  the  Devil  had  picked  up  the 
seed,  Mr.  Capen  had  completed  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  beaten  king  of  imps  had  to  leave, 
through  a  rat  hole,  it  is  said,  which  is  plainly  visible 
at  the  present  day. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship until  a  new  edifice  was  erected,  in  1703.  The 
old  one  was  then  sold  for  five  pounds,  to  John  Gould, 
who  inoved  it  down  to  the  turnpike,  and  used  it  for  a 
barn.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  "  river  mead- 
ows," where  some  of  its  decayed  timbers  could  be 
seen  a  few  years  ago.  The  pulpit  and  some  of  the 
lumber  of  the  old  meeting-house  had  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  one.  The  new  meeting- 
house was  forty-four  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet 
wide.  The  site  of  this  house  was  that  occupied  by 
the  present  Congregational  Church,  which  was  then 
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a  kiKill  that  had  been  levelled  to  some  extent  for  the 
pui|iose  of  building  the  i-hurch  upon  it. 

Kev.  Mr.  Capen  eontinuod  to  i>reaeli  here  lor 
flirty-three  years.  He  died  June  .'jO,  172J,  at  the  ajre 
of  sixty-six  years.  He  waa  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  Deeemher  20,  1658,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoIK'L'e  in  l('i77.  He  was  a  good  i>ast(ir,  but  his 
abilities  as  a  preacher  were  moderate. 

"  Hear  Mr.  Oipcn,  that  levcroil  iimn. 
Who  dill  the  faith  in  Christ  uiiiintuiii  ; 
A  leanii-.l  man,  and  Kodly,  tin., 
Nonu  will  ili.n.v  this  wlio  liim  kw\yr- Ki'ilnjil,. 

Mr.  t'apen's  successor  was  llev.  .lohii  Kmersoii, 
who  was  born  in  Charlestown,  .Mass.,  February  7, 
1707,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  cliunh  here  No- 
vember 27,  1728,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  His 
labors  here  closed  just  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
reil  July  11,  1774,  '"having,"  as  his  epitajdi  says, 
"served  God  faithfully  in  the  gospel  of  His  Sun  up- 
warils  of  forty-five  years." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  nnnistry  a  new  church  hail 
been  erected.  It  was  raised  in  1759,  and  finished  in 
17()0.  It  was  fifty-four  feet  long,  and  forty-two  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-six  feet  posts.  It  had  a  steejde,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  For  the  raising, 
the  town  furnished  one  barrel  of  rum  and  eleven  bar- 
rels of  cider.  The  cost  of  the  meetinghouse  was  £743 
10s.  lid.  The  most  interested  agent  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  church  was  Deacon  George  Bixby.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  'Sir.  lloss,  of  Ips- 
wich, who  was  present  at  the  raising  of  this  meeting- 
house, he  being  at  the  time  but  nine  years  old,  was 
also  present  at  the  raising  of  the  present  churcli  edi- 
fice, more  tlian  eighty-three  years  afterwaids. 

For  five  years  alter  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson's  death  the 
society  had  irregular  preaching.  Then  Rev.  Daniel 
Breck,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  settled  over  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
17,  1771),  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lothrop,  of  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  from  2d 
Corinthians  iv.  5  :  "  For  wc  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
(,'hrist  Jesus  the  Lord  ;  and  ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake."  Mr.  Breck  was  a  man  of  fair  talents 
and  a  good  writer;  but  his  ability  as  a  preacher  was 
small.  He  endeavored  to  introduce  some  ref'orma  in- 
to the  church,  which  created  a  strong  feeling  against 
him,  and  the  result  was  an  honorable  dismission,  after 
nine  years  of  service.  May  2G,  1788.  Mr.  Breck  re- 
moved to  Hartlaiid,  Vt.,  where  he  was  .settled  in  the 
ministry,  and  died  in  extremeold  age. 

Mr.  Breck's  successor  was  Rev.  Asahel  Hunting- 
ton, whose  ordination  took  place  on  Tliur.sday,  No- 
vember 12,  1789.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn., 
March  17,  1761,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1786.  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  now  Griswold, 
Conn,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's useful  and  acceptable  service  continued  here 
until  April  22,  1S13,  when,  after  four  days'  illness,  he 
died  of  nnilignant  sore  throat,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
(12 


years.  His  funeral  scriiiDii  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Isaac  r.raman  of  the  West  rari>h  of  R.iwlcy,  now 
the  liiwn  nf  t  icurgrtuuri.  Thi>  discourse  was  piili- 
lishcil,  and,  in  coniUTtiDU  with  it,  an  unlinislud 
sermon  of  .Mr.  Ihintinglon,  wrillcri  mi  the  very  day 
he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  illness.  It  was  from  the 
text:  "  Be  ye  also  ready  ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  coiiietli," 

111  1817  the  spire  of  the  steeple  of  the  niceting- 
house  was  taken  down  and  a  cap-tower  erected  in  its 
place, 

A  bell  weighing  H.'iS.l  pounds  was  purchased  of 
I'aul  Revere  A  Sons,  Ibr  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  church, ''to  be  rung 
on  all  ]iublic  days  and  tolled  lor  funerals."  \  eop- 
|)er  vane  was  placed   upon  the  steeple. 

For  seven  years  after  .Mr.  Huntington's  death  the 
church  had  no  settleil  p;ustor.  liev.  Rodney  Gove 
Dennis,  of  .New  lioston,  \.  H.,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  church  and  society  to  settle  over  them, 
and  his  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  (October 
4,  1820. 

Several  religious  ilenoininations  being  now  rejire- 
.sentcd  in  the  town,  the  unanimity  ofihe  people  ingiving 
their  support  to  the  Congregational  Church  was  gone. 
While  atl'airs  were  in  this  sltite  the  leading  members 
of  the  Congregational  body  petitioned  the  General 
(Jourt  to  grant  them  a  parish  charter,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  and  ajiproveil  by  the  trovernor,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1824.  The  lirst  legal  meeting  of  the  parish 
was  held  on  Monday,  JIarcli  29,  1824,  at  which  Hon. 
Nehemiah  Cleaveland  was  chosen  moderator;  Jacob 
Towiie,  Jr.,  clerk;  David  Perkins,  Thomas  Balch  and 
Samuel  Hood,  committee ;  and  Samuel  Hood,  treas- 
urer. Deacon  Daniel  l!ixliy,  who  died  the  following 
year,  bequeathed  to  tills  p.-irish  llic  farm  known  as 
the  "  Donation  farm,''  lor  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry. The  princi[ial  of  this  fund  in  1877  amounted 
to  $5,592.55.  'I'lie  church  has  beside  this  fund  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  income  ot  which  is  to  be  aiiplied 
for  the  sup|)ort  of  the  ministry. 

April  22,  1827,  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis  .asked  for  his  dis- 
missi(ni,  because,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  his  success 
does  not  justify  him  in  continuing  here.  The  parish 
refused  to  dismiss  him  ;  but  on  a  second  application, 
April  9,  1829,  his  request  was  granted.  The  council 
for  his  dismission  met  May  18,  1829.  Rev,  Mr.  Den- 
nis was  born  in  New  Boston,  N.  II.,  .\pril  17,  1791. 
After  leaving  Tiipslield,  he  was  settled  at  Somers,  in 
Connecticut. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Frisby  JIcFwen, 
who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  May  5,  18,30.  He 
was  born  in  East  Hartford,  Conncctieut,  .\ngust  25, 
179;!,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  182.'i. 
He  was  first  settled  at  Bridport,  in  Vermont,  where  he 
stayed  but  a  few  years.  A  "  root  of  bitterness,'  as 
the  parish  records  call  it,  8)>rang  up  between  Mr. 
McEwen  and  the  church  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1840.     A  council  to  consider  of  his   dismi.ssiop 
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was  held  March  10,  and  his  connection  with  this 
society  ended  May  5,  1841.  He  went  to  Rye,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  installed  December  1. 
1841.  He  was  settled  at  Rye  but  a  few  years.  He 
then  went  to  West  Brattleborongh,  in  Vermont,  where 
he  died  April  14,  18.50. 

The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Anson  Mc- 
Loud,  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  who  was  ordained 
here  December  8,  1841.  He  was  born  in  Hartford 
June  21,  1813.  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
18.38. 

The  present  church  was  erected  during  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  McLoud,  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  five  thous- 
and dollars.  The  house  was  dedicated  on  Wednes- 
day, February  22,  1843.  It  occupies  the  site  of  its 
predecessor. 

After  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Loud's  connection  with  the  ministry  iiere  was  dis- 
solved October  1,  186".'.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Topsfield,  where  he  died  February  21,  1883.  His 
faithful  labors  here  secured  for  him  a  lai-ge  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  the  fullest  respect  of 
the  neighboring  churches. 

Another  pastor  was  soon  settled.  This  was  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Tenney,  of  Boston,  who  was  installed  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1869.  Mr.  Tenney  found 
the  place  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and  desires,  and 
resigned  September  10,  1870.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  president  of  Colorado  College,  the  enter- 
prising and  useful  college  of  that  state.  Mr.  Tenney 
is  the  author  of  those  little  volumes  entitled  "  Aga- 
menticus  "  and  "  Coronation." 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Hill  Fitts,  of 
Andover,  who  was  installed  June  12,  1871.  Mr. 
Fitts  was  born  in  Candia,  in  New  Hampshire,  March  3. 
1829,  and  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Se- 
minary in  18.58.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
November  2,  1859;  and  first  installed  at  West  Boyls- 
ton,  in  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1862.  Mr.  Fitts 
was  dismissed  here  March  22,  1880.  He  has  since 
that  time  preached  in  South  Newmarket,  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  pulpit  here  was  then  supplied  until  Rev.  Lyn- 
don S.  Crawford  was  installed  September  27, 1883.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Adams,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  in  1879,  being  stationed 
at  MarisicB,  in  Western  Turkey.  He  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request,  to  return  to  his  missionary  labors. 
October  17,  1886,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
work  in  Brousa,  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Washington 
Luck,  of  Marion,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  here  on 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  February  2,  1857,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  from  the  latter  place  in  1887. 

The  church  membership  now  numbers  about  one 
hnndred  and  forty-eight.  The  Sunday-school  in 
connection  with   this   church,  has  a  membership   of 


about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  a  library  of 
about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  parish  has  a  ministerial  fund  now  amounting 
to  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars, which  includes  the  "Donation  Farm  "  fund  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

A  house  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Stanwood  for  a  parsonage  a  few  years  ago.  For 
some  reason  it  was  not  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  afterwards  sold  to  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Esq.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  the  mansion  house  of  Mr.  Holmes 
was  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  has  become  the 
parsonage. 

The  parish  of  which  we  have  been  writing  is  known 
as  the  Congregational  Parish,  and  its  denominational 
religious  belief  is  Orthodox  Congregational.  The 
only  other  parish  that  ever  existed  in  the  town  is  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  used  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  Baptists  here,  but  no  such 
church  was  ever  established. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Early  in  the  summer 
of  1830  Charles  Dodge  and  Ezra  Glazier,  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich,  held  meetings  in 
the  North  School-house  in  Topsfield,  and  also  in  the 
barn  of  Captain  John  Adams.  Rev.  Jacob  Sanborn, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich, 
also  preached  here  occasionally,  and  a  number  of 
conversions  occurred.  In  September,  1830,  Rev. 
William  Nanseamen,  the  fir.st  regular  minister,  w-as 
sent  here  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  October  20th, 
in  the  same  year,  the  society  was  organized  with 
fifteen  members.  They  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship the  following  year,  it  being  raised  October  19, 
1831.  Timothy  Munroe,  of  Lynn,  took  the  contract 
for  building.  Its  site  was  on  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike, near  Springville.  It  was  dedicated  December 
28,  1831.  It  was  forty  feet  square,  and  cost  six  hun- 
dred and  three  dollars.  In  1840,  January  9th  and 
10th,  the  meeting-house  was  moved  on  wheels  to  land 
of  Richard  Phillips  by  fifty  yoke  of  oxen.  The  new 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  the  society.  It  was 
in  the  north  corner  of  Mr.  John  B.  Lake's  house-lot. 
The  present  parsonage  of  the  society  was  erected  in 
1850,  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  John 
G.  Cary  was  its  first  occupant.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  1853,  and  dedicated  June  14,  1854. 
The  church  and  parsonage  are  both  free  from  debt. 
A  fine  and  large  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in 
1868,  at  a  cost  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  A  Sabbath- 
school  is  held  in  connection  with  the  church.  The 
list  of  ministers  who  have  been  stationed  here  is  as 
follows:  William  Nanseamen,  1830;  Asa  W.  Swiner- 
ton,  1830-31;  R.  D.  Esterbrooks,  1831;  Thomas 
Stetson,  1832-33  ;  David  Culver,  1833-34  ;  Benjamin 
King,  1834;  Charles  McReading,  1884;  Henry  B. 
Skinner,  1834-35 ;  John  E.  Risley,  1836 ;  S.  E.  Pike, 
1836;  G.  F.  Pool,  1836-38;  George  W.  Bates,  1838- 
39;  Chester  Field,  Jr.,  1839-40;  L.  B.  Griffin,  1840- 
41  ;  Amos  Walton,  1841-42;  H.  0.  Dunham,  1842-43; 
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I.  J.  P.  Colyer.  1843-45;  Moses  P.  Webster,  184r)-4(;; 
John  P.mlson,  lS4»;-47  ;  William  H.  Stone,  1S47-4!); 
Kinsman  Atkinson,  1849-')1  ;  ,Iulin  (i.  Cary,  1851-o;5; 
A.  F.  Bailey,  185:i-.'>4,  J.  W.  Hemis.  1854;  8.  G. 
Hiler,  Jr.,  1854-55  ;  John  C.  Smith,  1855-5G  ;  Frank- 
lin Furher,  185G-57;  Abraham  M.  Osgood,  1857-58 ; 
George  Sniherlanfl,  lS58-t;0  ;  J.  W.  Lewis,  18t;0-Gl  ; 
A.  D.Merrill,  18i;i-G2;  E.  8.  Snow,  1SG2-G3;  F.  G. 
Morris,  18G4-GG;  Geortre  K.  Chapman.  18GG-G7  ;  Wil- 
liam I).  Bridge,  1SG7-G9;  S  F.  Chase,  18G'J-7(i;  J.  J'. 
Mears,  1870-72;  S.  A.  Fuller,  1872-73;  (i.  W.  Buz- 
zell,  1873-75;  W.  H.  Meredith,  1875-77;  Stephen 
Louis  Rodgers,  1877-79;  George  H.  Clarke,  1879-82; 
A.  C.  Manson,  1882-83;  N.  11.  Martin,  1SS.1-8G; 
James  T.  Docking,  1886-87,  and  Paul  Carnie.  1887. 

Some  of  these  pastors  were  principals  of  the  Tops- 
field  Academy  while  they  proache<l  here.  The  so- 
ciety was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  the  Governor  April  2G,  1847.  The 
church  lias  seventy-three  members  and  a  fund  of  two 
hun<lred  dollars. 

Mii.iT.VKY  HisroitY. — In  Topsfield,  as  elsewhere, 
the  farmers  carried  weapons,  as  well  as  tools,  into  the 
field,  and  armed  sentries  used  to  walk  around  the 
church  when  the  peojde  were  assembled.  In  1G73, 
when  the  church  stood  in  the  cemetery  near  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  a  massive  stone  wall  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  height  and  three  feet  wiile,  was  built  around  it. 
A  space  of  ten  feet,  and  on  the  south  side,  twelve 
feet,  was  left  between  the  wall  and  the  meeting-house. 
On  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall  was  built  a  watch- 
house  ;  and  a  space  of  four  feet  was  left  between  the 
watch-house  and  the  nieetiiig-housc,  so  that  the  space 
around  the  latter  would  not  be  obstructed.  'J'iie 
watch-house  wa.s  probably  fitted  u]>  without  \vin<lows, 
and  the  light  was  let  in  through  the  small  loop-holes 
and  the  ib)or,  when  open.  It  was  called  in  170()  the 
"  old  meeting-house  fort."  There  was  a  watch-house 
built  to  tlie  new  meeting-house  in  1703,  but  it  was  re- 
moved before  1738. 

In  1G7G  the  (ieneral  Court  ordered  that  each  town 
shcHild  "scout  and  ward,"  and  clear  up  the  brush- 
wood along  the  highways,  "  to  prevent  the  skulking 
of  the  enemy,"  which  order  was  not  disregarded, 
probably,  by  sudi  men  as  were  the  settlers  of  Tops- 
field.  A  garrison-house  wa.s  built  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, but  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever  needed  as  a 
place  of  resort  in  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 

A  military  company  was  formed  here  very  early, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  tlie  colony,  with  whom  the 
soldiers  in  Boxford  trained  until  tlic  incorporation  of 
that  town  in  1GS5. 

An  armory  was  early  erected,  of  which  William 
Smith  was  the  kee]>er  in  1G82. 

Jlay  27,  1GG8,  the  General  Court  appoints  or  sanc- 
tions Francis  Peabodyto  be  lieutenant  of  tlie  military 
company  here. 

October  13,  1G80,  the  (n-neral  Court  order  that  the 


troops  in  this  lowii  be  enlisted  under  .Major  Xalbaniel 
Sahoristall. 

In  March,  lil7S-79,  the  town  made  a  rale  of  €41 
(S.v.  G(/.  to  procure  powder  and  bnllcis  wilh.  In  l>ilS 
the  town  voted  to  biiihl  a  jiowder  house  to  keep  the 
military  stores  in. 

In  1840  all  the  oUl  military  companies  belonging  to 
the  State  were  disbamlcd,  A  new  i-ompany  had  lieen 
formed  here,  called  the  "Warren  liliics,"  about  1S3G, 
which  existed  for  about  ten  years.  In  1841  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  armory  for  them. 

Topsfield  assisted  wilh  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  fur- 
nishing men  anil  means  in  carrying  on  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  Frencli  War.  C'lcaveland,  in  his  bi-centen- 
nial  address,  says. 

"Till-  lii-v.  Mr.  liiirimr.i,  of  MarWeliead,  in  his  ;iiit(.l,iiiKrai.hy,  makoa 
liiiMor;il.l..  menlion  of  a  Ciipluiu  lioynton,  of  To|isli.l.l,  who  coinniamled 
a  .-omiiiny  in  the  Kml  lifKCncnt  .^f  Gi-neral  .March's  Ilriga'li-,  .Inrins  thi> 
unsucifssful  atti-mpt  upon  Port  lioyal  in  ITiiT.  In  ilasii's  •  History  of 
lUnvh'y,'  I  lindan.)ticcof  Ctti.tnin  tsraul  llavis,  of  T.>psfu-I<l,  as  coni- 
maniiing  a  company  in  tlie  Krciioti  War.  John  Itakcr  .  .  .  ua*i  an 
otliicr  in  the  same  servi,-e.  Bnt  enough,— the  story  of  those  wcarisomo 
and  often  Moody  campaigns,  so  far  its  relates  to  tile  sohliei^  of  Topsfield, 
hns  not  come  down  to  us.  We  know  who  and  what  they  were  ;  and 
we  feel  as  well  iuwured  that  they  were  faithful  and  bravi^,  as  if  wo  liad 
seen  the  record  of  their  virtues  and  deeds  on  the  historic  page,  or  on 
italbriM." 


Several  of  the  Topsfield  soldiers  perished  at  Cape 
Breton  in  1744,  and  others  in  dilferent  services  in  the 
French  War;  while  many,  from  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues and  sufl'criiigs  of  the  expeditions,  destroyed 
their  health  and  future  usefulness. 

In  1755  the  removal  of  the  French  Acadians  took 
place.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  it 
was  then  called,  promised  to  be  neutral  between  the 
French  and  Knglish,  but  they  broke  their  agreement, 
and  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  assistance  the)' 
were  rendering  to  the  l''rench,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
English  authorities,  was  to  depopuhite  their  country 
tinil  scatter  them  through  New  England.  The  story 
of  their  sufferings  has  been  told  by  Longfellow,  in 
his  poem,  "  Evangeline.''  One  i'amily  wtis  sent  to 
Tojisfield  ;  it  consisteil  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five 
children.  The  father,  aged  forty-three  years,  was 
named  Michael  Dugoy  ;  his  wife,  aged  forty-three, 
was  named  Elizabeth  Dngoy  ;  and  their  children  were 
Armont,  aged  t'otirteen  ;  Mary,  aged  eleven  ;  Mod- 
esty, aged  eight;  .loseph,  aged  six;  and  Anne,  aged 
four  years.  They  arrived  in  town  October  21,  175G. 
They  resided  all  the  time  that  they  lived  in  Topsfield 
in  the  house  of  David  Balch,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
soulli  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cliarles  .1.  P.  Floyd. 
They  were  supported,  when  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves, by  the  Province.  The  head  of  this  ftimily  was 
able  to  do  but  little  work.  In  the  summer  of  17G0 
they  removed  to  Newbury,  and  in  17G7  Topsfield 
voted  to  give  them*  thirty-two  ilolhirs  to  pay  their 
passage  to  Canadti  and  support  (hem  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Clcaveland  says,  "Tradition  long  preserved  their 
memory  as  sad,  retiring  and   inotfensive.     Sad  they 
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might  well  be, — torn  from  their  property  and  happy 
homes, — separated  from  all  their  kinsfolk  and  coun- 
trymen, and  cast  among  people  who  could  sympathize 
with  them  neither  in  language,  nor  manners,  nor  re- 
ligion." 

Captain  Samuel  Smith,  of  Topsfield,  was  chosen  by 
the  town  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  safety  in 
Boston,  in  1768.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1775. 

The  people  here  were  strongly  opposed  to  theStamp 
Act  of  1765,  and  grateful  to  the  Crown  when  it  was 
removed.  In  1770  the  town  votes  to  encourage  and 
promote  all  home  manufactures,  and  to  "do  every 
thing  that  is  in  their  power  to  enable  the  merchants 
to  continue  in  their  agreement  for  the  non-importa- 
tion of  goods  from  Great  Britain." 

January  20,  1774,  the  vote  which  follows  was 
passed  by  the  town  :  "that  we  will  not  buy  nor  sell 
any  tea  that  has  been  or  may  be  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  total  repeal  of 
the  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  act  or  acts  of 
Parliament  for  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,"  etc. 

October  11,  1774,  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  Captain  Samuel  Smith,  to  guide  him  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  which 
he  was  to  represent  the  town  : 

1.  •'  That  you  use  your  endeavors  tlittt  King  George  ye  'Ml  he  acknowl- 
edged aa  our  rightful  sovereign. 

2.  *'  That  you  use  your  endeavors  that  all  our  constitutional  and  char- 
ter riglita  and  privileged  be  kept  good  apd  inviolable  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

3.  "  That  you  do  everything  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  prevent 
any  of  the  late  oppressive  .\cts  of  Parliament  being  executed;  provided 
that  you  do  not  act  anything  that  is  repugnant  to  what  the  Continental 
Congress  may  resolve." 

As  independence  seemed  more  and  more  certain, 
the  town's  people  express  themselves  more  openly  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Colonies. 

June  14,  1776,  they  vote  "that  in  case  the  Honora- 
ble Continental  Congress  shall  think  fit,  for  the  safety 
of  the  united  Colonies  to  declare  them  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  this  town  do  solemn- 
ly engage  to  defend  and  sui)port  the  measure,  both 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power." 

In  March,  1775,  the  militia  company  in  Topsfield 
wds  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Gould.  It  formed 
a  part  of  Colonel  John  Baker's  regiment,  and  con- 
sisted of  sixty-three  men.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  a  company  of  "  minute- 
men  "  were  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stephen  Perkins.  It  numbered  forty-seven 
men.  When  the  alarm  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
came,  April  19,  1775,  these  two  companies  immedi- 
ately marched  toward  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  They 
did  not  see  active  service  on  that  day,  however,  as 
they  arrived  after  the  battle  wa.s  over. 

February  1.3,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  give  every 
volunteer  eight  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  Con- 
gre.«s  grants,  who  will  enlist  in  the  .\meric-an  armv 


to  serve  for  three  years.  A  month  later  the  amount 
was  raised  to  eighteen  pounds. 

In  May,  1778,  a  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
jiounds  was  assessed  to  defray  the  charges  of  clothing 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  continental  army. 

At  didVrent  dates  votes  of  the  town  to  hire  soldiers 
are  found  recorded.  The  town,  in  1780,  voted  to  pur- 
chase eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  beef  for  the  use  of  the  army.  In  1777  a  committee 
to  look  afterthe  soldiers'  families,  and  to  aid  them,  if 
need  be,  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  ap- 
pointed by.ihetowu. 

The  names  of  about  three  hundred  men  are  found 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolution.  They  served 
at  Rhode  Island,  Bennington,  Castle  Island,  Fort 
George,  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere.  Twenty-seven 
men  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  John  Baker, 
of  Topsfield,  in  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 
Twenty  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Robert 
Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  in  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson's  reg- 
iment, and  General  Warren's  brigade,  in  1777.  Twenty- 
one  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Joshua  French, 
of  Salisbury,  in  Colonel  Edward  Wigglesworth's  regi- 
ment in  1776,  at  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere. 

August  23,  1808,  the  town  adopted  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  Embargo 
Act  of  December  22, 1807,  either  wholly  or  partly  re- 
moved. The  declaration  of  war,  five  years  afterward, 
was  condemned  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  mea- 
sure. The  town's  quotas  of  men  for  this  war  were, 
however,  raised  and  equipped  for  service  in  due  time. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on  in  its  course,  and 
again  were  the  men  of  Topsfield  called  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  A  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  later  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  volunteer  soldiers  was  paid  by  the 
town,  which  furnished  one  hundred  and  thirteen  sol- 
diers, a  surplus  of  six  over  all  demands.  Five  of  these 
were  commissioned  officers. 

"  And,  with  the  faith  that  God  wonld  save 
The  Union,  He,  the  Father,  gave, 
Not  only  unimpaired,  but  more 
Substantial  than  it  was  before,"  1 

the  soldiers  entered  and  took  prominent  parts  in 
the  five  years'  conflict.  Five  of  them  perished  in 
Andersonvillc  Prison,  how,  we  know  too  well.  Others 
were  imprisoned  there,  and  in  Libby  Prison,  on  Belle 
Island.  Several  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country 
on  the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  at  Pamunkey 
River,  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  other 
conflicts  with  the  South.  Many  others  moistened  with 
their  blood  the  soil  of  Winchester,  Va.,  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  Donaldsonvillc,  Port  Hudson,  and  the 
battle-field  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Battles 
of  Roanoke  Island,  Southwest  Creek,  Kingston,  White- 
hall, Goldsborough,  Ball's  Bluff,  Kdenburg,  Mt.  Jack- 
son, Strausuurg,  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock,  Sul- 


I  From  the  ja-u  of  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  forming  part  of  & 
solutions  offered  by  him,  and  accepted  by  thu  town  early  in  the  wa 
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])hur  Spriiin-s,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  lioth  battles 
of  Port  Hudson,  and  otliers,  wcro  also  familiar  to  tlio 
Topstield  "  Boys  in  Blue."  At  least  half  a  score  died 
in  the  service  of  Southern  diseases.  Several  arrived 
home,  only  to  breatlie  their  last  breath  among  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  remainder  of  that  brave 
number  luul  their  constitutions  more  or  less  under- 
mined, and  many  who  came  (mt  of  the  army  ai)|iar- 
ently  well  and  strouf?  have  since  dieil  from  the  effect 
of  their  service. 

The  foIlowiiiiT  is  a  list  of  those  who  jrallantly  and 
patriotically  gave  up  tlieir  lives  for  llieii'  country  in 
the  hospital  at  the  front,  in  the  rebel  prison,  ami  on 
the  battle-field  :  John  H.  l?radstreet,  .James  15rown 
(killed  at  battle  of  Fredericksburfr,  Va.,  December 
13,  186i),  Jloses  Deland  (killed  in  battle  near  Pamun- 
key  Eiver  May  30,  181)4),  Royal  Augustus  Deland, 
Swiuerton  Dunlap  (killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 1864),  Emerson  P.  Gould,  William  II.  lladley, 
George  Prescott  llobson,  Francis  .\.  Hood,  Daniel 
Hoyt  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  Scptendier, 
18tj4),  A.  A.  Kneeland,  Henry  Porter  Kneeland 
(died  in  Andersonville  Prison  October,  18(!4),  .John 
AVarren  Lake,  Lewis  H.  Perkins,  Nathan  Hanson 
Roberts  (died  in  .Vndcrsonville  Prison,  lS(i4),  Daniel 
H.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  August, 
181)4),  John  P.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison, 
1864),  John  Stevens  (killed  in  the  last  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  May,  1864),  Eugene  H.  Todd  and  Wil- 
liam Welch,  Jr.  The  town's  quota  for  the  navy  was 
eleven,  two  of  whom,  William  H.  H.  Foster  and 
John  Hoyt,  died  in  the  service.  The  memory  of 
those  soldiers  and  sailors  who  give  up  their  lives  in 
the  service  is  preserved  by  having  their  names  en- 
graved on  marble  tablets,  which  are  secured  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  town  hall. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
town,  e.xclusive  of  State  aid,  was  i?14.746.3r).  The 
State  aid  paid  to  the  soldiers'  families  during  the 
war  amounted  to  §7.634.10.  The  ladies  of  Toi)sfield 
worked  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  iind  for- 
warded to  the  army  money,  clothing  and  liosjiital 
stores,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  d<dlars. 

Schools,  Llnit.\KIE.s,  F;tc.— The  first  reference 
on  the  records  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  dated  March  6,  1693-94,  and  is  as  follows: 
"The  Town  have  agreed  that  Goodman  Love- 
well,  Schoolmaster,  shall  live  in  y"  Par.sonage  house 
this  yeare  ensewing,  to  kepe  Schole  and  swepe  y" 
meeting  house.''  A  year  later  the  town  vote  "  that 
father  Lovewell  shall  in  Joy  y"  liouse  and  orchard  for 
y"  yeare  ensewing  on  y"  same  terms  as  formerly." 
The  town,  for  a  long  period,  had  but  a  single  sciiool- 
master.  He  wxs  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting, 
and  was  usually  a  citizen  of  the  town.  A  room  in 
some  private  house  was  hired  for  a  school-room,  even 
as  late  as  17'>0.  The  first  school-hou.ses  of  which  the 
records  speak  were  Imilt  between  the  years  1790  an<l 
1794.       In    17911    the    town    was    divided    into  three 


school  districts,  and  named  the  south,  middle  and 
north  districts.  A  seliool-house  was  erected  in  each 
district.  'I'he  <'ast  district  was  soon  after  added. 
The  middh',  since  changed  to  "t'entre"  .'"ebool- 
House,  stood  where  the  town  hall  stands.  In  1>^67 
the  town  pnrcliaseil  the  academy  liuiUling,  and 
changed  the  t'entre  School  to  this  building,  having 
divided  the  school  into  a  ])rimary  an<l  s\  grammar 
school.  The  grammar  school  is  kept  in  the  second 
story,  and  the  |)rinuiry  school  in  the  tirsl  slory  of  ibe 
building.  The  four  districts  still  exist  During  the 
past  school  year,  one  liniidrc<l  and  seventy-nine 
seholais  have  altende(l  Ibe  town  s(diools.  'I'lie  town 
paid  for  school  e.xpi'nses,  repairs  on  school  buildings, 
teaching,  etc.,  during  the  last  school  year,  S2,l'21.0!l. 

Topxjifid  .I'vk/cw//.— The  academy  was  establisheil 
in  1828,  and  flourished  for  many  years.  The  pre- 
ceptors, in  chronological  order,  were  Francis  Vose, 
E.  D.  Sanborn,  .\lfred  W.  I'ike,  Benjamin  (irccnleaf, 
Asa  F''arwell,  William  F.  Kent,  Edmund  V.  Shifter, 
B.  O.  Marble,  O.  liuiinby,  Joseph  E.  Noycs,  Kins- 
man Atkinson,  Josejih  Warren  Healey,  O.  I).  Allis 
and  Albert  Ira  Dutton.  Mr.  Dutton  discontinued 
the  school  in  186(1.  The  projterty  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Asahel  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  of 
whom  the  town  pureliasrd  it  for  a  school-house  in 
1867. 

In  the  list  of  preceptors  given  above  are  several 
who  were  (jnite  ilistinguished  in  different  ways.  The 
well-known  inathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the 
widely-known  secretary  of  the  New  lOngland  His- 
torico-tienealogical  Society,  Jlr.  Kdniund  F.  Shifter, 
the  Methodist  clergyman.  Rev.  Kinsman  Atkinson, 
and  another  clergyman.  Rev.  Alliert  I.  Dutton,  are 
deserving  men.  'I'he  aiademy  occupied  a  ci-ntral  lo- 
cation, on  all  elevalioii,  which  made  it  the  highest 
building  in  the  village.  Several  of  the  young  men 
who  passed  an  academical  course  here  have  become 
distinguished,  and  many  others  have  been  making 
the  world  better  for  the  instruction  they  received  and 
the  habits  they  acquired  under  the  tutelage  of  these 
instructors. 

Sociii'l  Li/ji-iiri/. — .V  jiroprietor's  library  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1794,  by  several  of  the  leailing  men  ai' 
the  town.  It  contained  two  hundred  volumes.  It 
existed  until  187.'),  when  the  [iresent  public  library 
was  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  old  library 
was  incorporated  with  the  new,  but  being  kept  sep- 
arately in  its  old  cases. 

Public  l.ibrarij. — The  public  library  was  founded  in 
1875.  .\  room  was  given  to  the  use  (jf  the  library  in 
the  town  hall,  and  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by 
the  town,  a  committe<'  for  establishing  the  lilirary: 
Sidney  \.  Merriam,  Rev.  An.son  .McLoud,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Balch,  Rev.  .James  H.  Fitts  and  Dr.  .Inslin 
Allen,  ilr.  Merriam,  Jlr.  Blake  and  others  contrib- 
nteil  to  the  library.  .Mr.  .Mi-Loud  was  librarian  for 
several   years   from   i  he  organization   of  the   library; 
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since  his  service  ended  several  others  have  filled  the 
office.  The  books  are  quite  well  selected,  and  the 
library  contains  s'unc  valuable  works. 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  McLoud,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  town  intact.  It  is  kept 
by  itself,  and  forms  a  valuable  and  extensive  addition 
to  works  already  collated. 

There  are  thirty-six  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes 
now  in  the  library.  The  late  Sidney  A.  Merriam  at 
his  decease,  bequeathed  to  the  library  a  bond  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  to  be  applied 
semiannually,  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  fund 
of  the  library  now  amounts  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
Besides  the  interest  on  this  fund,  the  town  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  library.  The  library  is 
controlled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  four  gentle- 
men. In  its  present  flourishing  condition  the  library 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  educator.  It  furnishes  what 
is  needed  and  desired  by  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
is  a  continual  blessing  to  the  town. 

Business,  Manufacturino,  Etc. — The  leading 
business  ofTopsfield  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  agricul- 
ture. Many  other  and  important  branches  of  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  have  at  different  times  been 
carried  on. 

As  early  as  164S  mining  was  an  interesting,  if  not 
profitable,  pursuit  here.  Governor  Endicott  owned 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  here  in  1639,  and  in  1648  a 
copper  mine  was  discovered  upon  it.  Mr.  Leader, 
a  metallurgist,  then  superintending  the  Lynn  iron- 
works, having  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
ore,  Mr.  Endicott  spent  considerable  money  in  work- 
ing his  mine,  which  Is  situated  near  the  productive 
Peirce  farm,  on  the  turnpike.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  after  its  discovery  it  was  re- 
opened and  worked  for  a  short  time  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  proprietors.  Again,  after  another  interval 
of  about  seventy  years,  a  comj)any  of  Salem  capital- 
ists caused  the  old  shaft  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
ore  subjected  to  analysis.  The  result  was  that  the 
excavation  was  once  more  filled  up,  never  again  prob- 
ably to  be  disturbed. 

Iron  ore  was  dug  in  the  low-lands,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  early  settlers.  June  17,  1C8I,  the  town 
ordered  "  that  there  shall  bee  noe  boge  mine  doge  in  ye 
Towne  but  by  some  townes  men  :  and  hee  that  dos 
dige  et  shall  Carey  ct  with  his  one  tenie  or  hieree  a 
townes  man  to  Carey  et  ahvayes  provleded  hee  that 
diges  It  a  grees  with  the  selectmen  of  the  Towne  to 
pay  fouer  ))encc  a  ton  for  the  Townes  Vse  either  in 
Silver  or  Iron  and  this  order  stands  in  force  "only 
one  year.'  Ten  days  later  "  Ensign  Gould "  was 
granted  liberty  to  dig  tweniy  tons  of  bog  iron.  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Peabody  also  received  the  same 
liberty. 

Bricks  were  manufactured  in  Topsfield  before  1697. 


•  Town  Hei'onis,  Vul.  I.,  p.  26. 


Probably  the  earliest  hotel  in  the  town  occupied 
the  site  of  the  shoe-factory  of  Mr.  John  Bailey.  The 
Clark  family  carried  on  the  business  here  for  many 
years  before  1780.  Daniel  Clark,  Sr.,  and  Daniel 
Clark,  Jr.,  were  the  proprietors  at  different  times.  In 
1784  the  son  removed  to  New  Rowley,  now  George- 
town, and  the  hotel  here  came  into  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Hood.  Later  it  became  the  property  of  John 
Rea,  who  conducted  the  business  for  several  years. 
On  the  night  of  October  16,  1836,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, house,  barn  and  store  which  were  con- 
nected, were  ilestroyed  by  fire.  When  the  turnpike 
was  built  a  large  and  substantial  hotel  was  erected  by 
the  turnpike  corporation  on  Town  Hill.  This  flour- 
ished until  the  railroad  was  completed,  in  1854. 
Several  stages  carrying  many  passengers  ran  over  the 
turnpike  daily.  This  was  the  popular  and  only 
public  conveyance  then  existing  to  Boston,  Newbury- 
port  and  other  places.  The  "Topsfield  House"  wiis 
built  by  Thomas  Meady  about  1807,  for  a  store  and  a 
house  of  entertainment.  In  1817  Mr.  Meady  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  Then  Ephraim  Wildes  kept  the  hotel 
for  about  two  years.  In  or  about  1820  William 
Munday  commenced  the  butchering  business  there, 
and  after  a  few  years  reopened  the  tavern,  his  son, 
Thomas  Perkins  Munday,  being  engaged  with  him. 
The  hotel  has  been  retained  in  the  family  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Dalmer  J.  Carleton  is  the  present 
landlord.  It  is  now  the  only  ])ublic  house  in  the 
town. 

The  earliest  blacksmith  in  the  town,  probably,  was 
Samuel  Howlett,  who  was  invited  by  the  town  to  set 
up  his  forge  here  in  1658.  Mr.  Jra  Long  carries  on 
the  only  shop  now  in  town. 

The  first  mill  iu  the  town  was  erected  by  Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Peabody  in  1672,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  "Towne's  grist-mill."  The  next  mill  was 
probably  that  erected  by  Thomas  Howlett,  on  IIow- 
lett's  Brook,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  in  1736. 
This  was  a  grist-mill.  He  built  a  saw-mill  there  two 
or  three  years  later.  In  1746  he  sold  out  to  Nathan- 
iel Hood,  who,  in  1748,  transferred  it  to  Abraham 
Hobbs.  The  mills  remained  in  the  Hobbs  family 
until  1813,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Perkinses.  In  1878  the  property  Wiis  purchased  and 
the  grist-mill  has  since  been  run  by  Mr.  Wellington 
Donaldson.     The  saw-mill  was  gone  many  years  ago. 

In  1835  there  were  three  country  grocery  stores  in 
the  town.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Frederic  and  Nath- 
aniel Perley.  The  store  was  built  by  Frederic  Perley 
about  1828,  and  about  1841  the  two  brothers  went  to 
Danvers.  Then  the  late  Benjamin  P.  Adams  and 
Samuel  Adams  carried  on  the  business  for  several 
years,  and  after  Samuel  Adams  left  the  firm  his 
brother,  Benjamin  P.  Adams,  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  in  1875.  From  tlie  time  of  his 
decease  to  1883  his  son,  Benjamin  P.  .\dams,  Jr.,  kept 
it.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  store  was  reopened 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Poor,  who  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
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iiess  of  a  country  store  on  tin-  opposite  side  of  the 
street  for  several  years.  The  trrocery  of  Mr.  William 
I!.  Kitnhall  was  l)iiilt  by  his  father,  .Mr.  William  K. 
ICimhall,  in  1841.  The  latter  seiitlenian  eomliieted 
the  busiiie.ss  from  that  date  to  .January  1,  ISCIi,  hav- 
ing Mr.  Andrew  Gould  for  a  partner  from  ISls  to 
18.53,  and  his  son,  Mr.  William  li.  Kimball,  from  ISiU 
to  January  1,  18(i9.  when  the  soti  [nirehased  his 
fatlier's  interest,  and  has  sinee  carried  on  the  business. 

Mr.  Benjamin  1'.  Edwards  is  the  apothoeary  ami 
druggist,  Mr.  .Abijah  H.  Richardson  llie  tin-worker 
and  hardware  ilealer,  .Mr.  Thomas  Leach  and  .Mr. 
James  Wilson  wheelH  rights,  and  Mr.  .Jacob  Hardy  is 
the  harness  maker.  Thereare  telephone  and  Western 
I'nion  telegraph  oiriees  in  tlie  tow?i. 

The  only  shoe  firm  doing  much  business  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Ilerrick,  who  uses 
steam-i>owcr  and  carries  on  considerable  business. 

yir.  Isaac  Woodbury  and  Mr.  William  P.  (iouM 
are  quite  e.xtensive  butchers. 

DisTiNGL-lsiiKi)  Nativks.— Topstield  has  been  the 
birth  placeof  many  distinguished  husines.s,  literary  and 
public  men.  Among  them  are  good  numbers  of  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians  and  statesmen.  Through 
the  instrumentalily  of  its  sons,  the  town  has  obtained 
a  good  reputation  abroad.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  more  noted  natives: — 

Rev.  Jhinkl  Perkins  ( 1  tiii(j-l 782 ').  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1717 ;  and  wa,s  a  minister  at  West 
P.ridgewater,  Mass. 

llev.  Ivory  llovey,  M.I).  (1714-180.'!).  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  17;3.'>.  He  was  a  clergyman 
and  physician  at  Rochester  and  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gen.  Nalhankt  Peahoily  (1741-1823).  He  was  a 
soldier,  statesman  and  ])hysician. 

Jiev.  Xathaniel  Porter,  D.I).  074.5-1.837).  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  17l).S.  He  was  the  first 
minister  of  Conway,  and  also  preached  at  New  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cummiiit/s  (17.52-91).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  17(i8.  Pie  was  the  first  minister 
at  Marlborough,  X.  H. 

liev.  Dnniel  Gould  (1753-1842).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1782.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and 
preached  in  Bethel  and  Rumford,  Me. 

Jacob  Kimhall,  Esq.  ( 17<)l-182ti).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1788.  He  practiced  law  at  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  and  was  quite  distinguislied  as  a  com|)o- 
ser  of  music.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Rural  Har- 
mony, '  published  in  171)3. 

Judye  David  Cummiti;/!!  (178.5-1.8.5.5).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1800.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Salem,  and  judge  of  the  Circuit.  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Hon.  Ihtniel  lireek,  LL.D.  (1788-1.852).  He  was  an 
able  jurist,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  resided. 
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[■■^nul  Hale!,,  .Ml).  1 17.S.8-1.8— ).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1811.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Sa  ishury. 

Dr.  .'h.si.ih  Lnm^o„{\l^'.U\X-).  lie  graduated  at 
Harvar<l  Cidlege  in  fs|4.  He  was  a  phv>ician  in 
Ksse.x. 

Rev.  Jarol,  /^w/  (1701-  issd).  He  was  a  c' 
in  Hopkinton,  N.  1!.,  an.l  in  .Middleton  ai 
field,  Ma.ss. 

Rev.  Khrnezer  /VA-//i.-<  (1704-l.S— i.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  (JoUege  in  ISM,  und  was  a  clergyman 
in  Koyalsion,  .Mass. 

/V-/.  Sehemiiik  VIeavelaiul  {17'.)(!-18— ).  He  grad- 
uated at  Bottdoin  College  in  181:;.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  ju-incipal  of  Dummer  Academy. 

Kli.-^ha  IInn/i.u(/too,  M.I).  (170()-1,S(;5).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  181.5.  He  was  a  jihysi- 
cian,  the  lirst  mayor  <d'  Lowell,  and  lieutenant-g<iv- 
ernor  cif  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Ilumpkrei/  (luidd  (1707-1X74).  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  LS— .  He  was  a  physician  in 
Danvers  and  Rowe,  Mass. 

Asa/iel  JIuiitiiic/tou,  Ei-ij.  (170.S-1870).  He  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  College  in  1810.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Salem,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  district-attorney. 

Pu-v.  Jonas  Merriam  (18113-71).  He  graduated  at 
Buwdoin  College  in  1820;  and  was  a  minister  in 
Barnard,  Me. 

John  Cleaveland,  E^tj.  (1.^(14 ).     He  graduated  at 

Bowdoin  College  in  1821);  and  was  a  lawyer  in   Xew 
York  City. 

Per.  David  Peabody  (l.silo-— ).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1828.  He  was  a  clergynnui  at 
Lynn  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Rev.  Eli.-'/ia  Lord  Clearehmd,  !).!>.  (1800-00).  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  He  w:us  an 
able  divine,  and  preache<l  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  George  Jlood  (1807-82).  A  clergyman  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  Southport,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Jo.iiah  Peabody  ( 1.807 ).     He  graduated  at 

Dartmouth  College  in   1830.     H(!  was   a   missionary 
to  the  .Vrmenians  at  Erzroom,  in  Turkey. 

Rev.  Samuel  l.amson  Goidd  (1800).  He  graduated 
at  Medical  School  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1832;  and 
was  a  j)hysician  at  Sunapee,  Searsport  and  Orrington, 
Me.,  and  preaclied  at  Boothbav,  Albanv,  Pliillip.s  and 
Bethel,  Me. 

Cyriia  Cumming.':,  Esq.  (1816-8-).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1839;  and  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

Rev.  Alpheus  J.  Pike  (1828).  He  grailuated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  l."< — .  He  is  a  clergvnian  in 
Dakota. 

John  Anymtti-i  Larnxon,  M.D.  (1.8:!1).  Hi.  ;v;)s  a 
physician  in  Boston. 

Rtv.  Gu.ifavu.i  D.  Pike  (1831-84).     He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  185-,  and  was  a  clergyman. 
Pro/.  Albert  Corndiu.i  Perkins  (1833).     He  gradual- 
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ed  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1860  ;  and  is  princijial  of 
Adelplii  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  John  Wright  Perkins  (1841).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1866.  He  is  the  principal 
of  Dummer  Academy. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  ST.\TIi 

REPRESE.ST.\T1VF.8. 
1600.  Lieut.  John  Gould. 
1090-94.  Lieut.  Tlioa.  Bakor. 

lG9:i.  Jolin  Gould. 

l69.'i-97.  Cor.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1608.  Limit.  Tluw.  Baker. 

1699-I7ul  Q.M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1702-3.  Lieut.  E|)h.  Dornian. 

1704.  Sergt.  John  Hovey. 

SiTgl.  Dan'l  Redington. 
170.5-6.  Elisha  Perkins. 
170".  Isaac  Poalwdy. 
17  8.  Lieut.  Tlii>«.  Baker. 

1709.  Lieut.  TobuaU  Perkins. 
1711.  Lieut.  Toliijah  Perkins. 

1712-13.  Cor.  Jacob  Towne. 
1714-1.5.  Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1716.  Sergt.  Daniel  Olark. 
1717-18    Deacon  Samuel  Howlelt. 

1710.  Ens.  Timothy  Perkins. 
1720-21.  Ca|)t.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1721.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

1722.  Daniel  Clark. 
172:i.  Ens.  Timothy  Perkins. 

1724.  John  Hovoy. 

1725.  Deacon  John  Hewlett. 

1726.  Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

1727.  Q.M.  Nath'l  Bordman. 
172g-.il.  Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
1732-33.  Jacob  Peabody. 
1734-:i6.  Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

1737.  Natlianiel  Bordman. 

1738.  Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
1730.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1740-11.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 
1742-1.5.  Jacob  Peabody. 
1747-40.  Jacob  I'eahody. 

1751.  David  Balch. 
1753-54   Elijah  Porter. 

1750.  Elijah  Porter. 
1757-58.  John  Gould. 
1760-fil.  John  Gould. 

1702.  Elijah  Porter. 
1704-66.  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith. 
1767-72.  Capt.  Samuel  Smith. 
177.'t-76.  Deacon  John  Gould. 
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1777.  Capt.  Samuel  Smith. 

1778.  Deacon  John  Gould. 

1779.  Zaccheus  Gould. 
Ellezer  Lake. 
A.  Ilobbi  (to  Coi 

178".  Zaccheus  Gould. 

Cap(.  Stephen  Perkins. 
1781.  Samuel  Smith. 
1783-85.  Abraham  Ilobbs. 

1786.  Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

1787.  Thos.  Emerson. 
1792-93.  Sylvnnus  Wildes. 

1796.  Sylvauus  Wildes. 

1799.  itev  Asahel  Iluntlngton 

1802.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 
1806-14.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1816.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1823.  Col   Ephraim  Wildes. 

1827.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
1829-30.  Jacob  Towne.Jr. 
1833-35.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1837.  Charles  il.  Holmes. 

1838.  Nathaniel  Perley. 
1830.  Asa  Pinjlree. 
1840.  Joseph  W.  Batcheldcr. 

1842.  Cyrus  Cuniuiings. 

1843.  Charles  0.  Brackett. 

1844.  Samuel  Todd. 
1846.  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Batcheldcr. 

1845.  Charles  Herrick. 
1849.  Thos.  Govild. 
1852.  Samuel  S.  McKenzie. 
1854.  Nathaniel  Conant. 
1863.  Nathaniel  Conant. 
1867.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 
1871.  Rev.  .\nson  McLoud. 
1874.  Salmon  D.  Hood. 
1878.  Dudley  Bradslreet. 
1881.  John  H.  Potter. 
1884.  John  11.  Towne. 


1811.  Dr.  Nohe.  Cleavcland. 
1815-18.  Dr.  Nehe.  Cleaveland. 
1842.  Asa  Pingreo. 


Treasurers. — The  constables 
treasurers  until  1743. 


C0NST.\BI.ES. 

1672.  John  Hovey. 

1673.  Ephraim  Dorman. 
1C74.  Edmoud  Towno. 

167&-77.  John  How. 
IC'8.  Samuel  Howlat. 

1679.  Wni.  Perkins,  Jr. 

1680.  Cor.  Wm.  Smith. 

1681.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

1682.  Daniel  Redington. 
108:1-84.  Cor.  Wm.  Smith. 

1685.  Elislm  Perkins. 

1686.  Deacon  Isaac  Comings. 

1087.  Thos.  Perkins. 

1088.  Lieut.  Thos.  Baker. 

1089.  3lr.  Timothy  Perkins. 
1690.  Ens.  Jacob  Towne. 

John  Towne. 


1691. 
1692. 
1693. 
1694. 
1697. 
1008. 
1699. 
1700. 
1701. 
1702. 

1703. 
1701. 
1705. 


generally  served  as 

Daniel  Clarke. 
Ephraim  Wilds. 
Mr.  Wm.  Perkins. 
Isaac  Easty.Jr. 
Joseph  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Borman. 
Cor.  Jolin  Curtious. 
John  Comings. 
Ebenezer  Averell. 
John  Robinson,  Sr. 
Nathaniel  Averell. 
Philip  Knight. 
Thos.  Hon  let. 
Sergt.  John  Gould. 
Corp.  Jacob  Towne. 
John  Nichols. 
Thos.  Dormau,  Jr. 
Thos.  Perley. 


Michael  Dwinell. 

TEEASUREBS. 

17.  8.  John  French. 

169.5-96.  Cor.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

.\m.)s  Dorman. 

1719.  Ens,  John  Gould. 

1709.  John  H.ivey. 

1743^8.  Jacob  Peabody. 

Joseph  Towne  (treas). 

1710.  George  Bixby.' 

1710.  Thos.  Robinson. 

175  '-52.  Benj.  Towne. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

1753    Nathaniel  Porter. 

1711.  John  Averell. 

1754-56.  Capt.  Thos.  liaker. 

John  Curtis. 

1755-58.  Richard  Towne. 

1''12.  Nathaniel  Burman. 

1759-63.  Stephen  Foster. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

17i:4-75.  Elijah  Porter. 

1713.  Thos.  Town. 

1776-81.  Jeremiah  Averell. 

Jacob  Easty. 

1782-87.  Stephen  Foster. 

1714.  Cor.  Joseph  Gould. 

1788-89.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Thos.  Cave. 

1790-92.  Daniel  Bi.\by. 

I'llo.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1793-99.  David  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Burton. 

1800-9.  Daniel  Blxby. 

1716.  Wm.  Towne. 

1810-13.  Jonas  Meriam. 

Job  Averell. 

1814.  Cyrus  Commlngs. 

1717.  Thos.  Gould. 

1815.  Samuel  Hood. 

Edward  Putnam. 

1810-17.  Moses  Wildes. 

1718.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1818-23.  Samuel  Hood. 

Klisba  Putnam. 

1824-25.  John  Peabody. 

1710.  Symon  Bradstreet. 

1826-30.  Isaac  Klllam. 

1720.  Wm.  Porter. 

1831-33.  Samuel  Gould. 

Jesse  Dorman. 

1834.  Dr.  .leremiah  Stone. 

1721.  Joseph  Robinson. 

1835-36.  Joel  Lake. 

Michael  Dwinell. 

1837.  Joel  Lake. 

1722.  Thos.  Dwinell. 

1837-38.  Asa  Pingree. 

David  Balch. 

1839.  John  G.  Hood. 

1723.  Cor.  Jacob  Robinson. 

1840.  Wm.  Hubbard. 

Benj.  Knight. 

18H-50.  Benj.  C.  Perkins. 

1724.  KliezerLake. 

18J0.  John  G.  Hood. 

Edman  Towne. 

1851-52.  John  Wright. 

1725.  Jacob  Dorman. 

1863-61.  Benj.  Kimball. 

Benj.  Towne. 

1862-61.  Nehemiah  Balch. 

1726-28.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

1865-67.  Jeremiah  Balch. 

1720-38.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1868-81.  J.  Porter  Gould. 

1739-12.  Richard  Towne. 

1882-87.  John  Gould. 

TOW'N 

CLERKS. 

1676-«1.  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody. 

1766-75.  Elijah  Porter. 

1682-85.  John  Gould. 

1776-77.  Dipt.  Siimuel  Smith. 

1686-1701.  Sergt.  Eph.  Dorman. 

1778-90.  Ciipt.  Stephen  Perkins 

1702-17.  Samuel  Stanley. 

1791-1809.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1718-20.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

1810-36.  Jacob  Towne. 

1721-34.  Jacob  Peaboily. 

1836-78.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 

1735-36.  John  Hovey. 

1878.  Ezra  Towne  (pro  tern.) 

1737-49.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1879-80.  Edward  S.  Towne. 

I749-(;2.  Richard  Towne. 

1880.  Ezra  Towne. 

1763.  Elijah  Porter. 

1881.  Frank  L.  Winslow. 

1704-65.  David  Balch. 

1881-87.  John  II.  Gould. 

SELEC 

TMEN. 

ifisn. 

francis  Pabody. 

Ensign  Howlet. 

decon  Perkens. 

trances  pebbdy. 

1B7I. 

John  Redington. 

Ensigne  Goold. 

I«K:<. 

Sargen  towne. 

John  Gould. 

decon  Perkins. 

IHA.S. 

John  Redington. 

frances  Pabody. 

frances  pabody. 

John  Gould. 

167$. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Mr.  thomaa  baker. 

Daniel  Borman. 

Sack  Coinings. 

1(173. 

John  hovey. 

Lieut,  ffrances  Pebody. 

frances  Pabody. 

Thomas  Perkins. 

Ensign  Goold. 

Thomas  Baker. 

lAiH. 

Edman  Townes. 

Ensign  Gould. 

IHitl. 

mr.  tbomas  baker. 

Mr.  thomiu.  Baker. 

Sargen  Reilington. 

Ephorain  dorman. 

Jacob  towne. 

Sargen  Redington. 

franceji  Pabody. 

TOPSFIELD. 
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IIIKO. 

I«»2. 

1701. 

171*1. 

iiir.  thotiias  baker. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 

Sargt.  J<diii  Could. 

Clerk  Klisha  Perkins. 

Siirgen  Ilediligton. 

Sargt.  Hovey. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

t'orpl.  Jacub  towne. 

Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

JohuCumiugs. 

John  Hovey. 

John  hovey. 

Corpl.  Kedington. 

Kbeliez<M-  .\vorell. 

Amos  Donnan. 

fraiices  Paboiiy. 

Ephraim  Dorman. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Thomas  Robinson. 

U\^i. 

i«»:t. 

17  0.1. 

1717. 

Ensij;ii  guold. 

Capt.  John  C.nild. 

Kbeuizer  ATen-ll. 

Dearon  .Samuel  Howlott. 

Imck  lite. 

Sargt.  Thos.  Dorman. 

Tiiomas  Perley. 

( 'orpl .  Joseidi  Towne. 

Kphnuiiii  (lannau. 

Sargt.  Saml.  Howlet. 

Sargt.  Danl    Kedington. 

Michael  Dwinell. 

fninres  PabtKiy. 

Ens.  Jacob  Towne. 

(.'lerk  Eliaha  Perkins. 

.lacob  Peabody. 

Samuel  howlet. 

Corpl.  Joan  Oould. 

Corpl.  .loseph  T.iWlie. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

l6S'i. 

1«»*. 

I70». 

171H. 

Lieut.  Pebody. 

Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Kph.  Dorman. 

J(din  Ilowlett. 

Sargt.  Uedington. 

Isaac  Peabody. 

Sargt.  D.   Kedington. 

Amos  Dorman. 

DeckuD  Perkins. 

Kliaba  Perkins. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 

Ens.  John  Gould. 

Corpl.  Townes. 

Joseph  Towne,  Jr. 

Sargt.  .lohn  Hovey. 

.Jacob  Peabod.v. 

Jolin  Could. 

Kphraim  Dorman. 

Corpl.  John  Curlis. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

i«s;t. 

111115. 

1707. 

1711). 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker. 

Sargt.  Thos.  Dorman. 

Deucou  Saml.  Ilowlett. 

Jacob  Towne. 

iBacke  Ksley,  clerke. 

Corpl.  Tobijali  Perkins. 

El.eiiezer  Averell. 

John  Hovey. 

S;irgt.  Kpliruim  Dorman. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Thomas  Ilowlett. 

John  Ilowlett. 

Samuel   H.iwletl. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

Jolin  tJoul.l. 

Kphraim  Dorman. 

Saml.  Stanley. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

1«S4. 

I(i9«. 

I70S. 

1720. 

Sargt.  Kedington. 

Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Tob.  Perkins. 

Ephraim  Wilds. 

Corpl.  .laiob  Townes. 

Sargt.  Samuel  Howlet. 

Corpl.  Jacob  Towne. 

Ivorj  Hovey. 

Jolin  Uovey. 

Kph.  Dorman. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

Sargt.  Joseph  Gould. 

Thomas  DorniaD. 

William  Towne. 

Isaac  Estey. 

Joseph  Towne. 

John  Gould,  Sr. 

Isaac  Kasty,  Jr. 

Saml.  Stanley. 

f:iiezer  Lake. 

IKS5. 

I«97. 

1709. 

1721. 

Sargt.  Kedington. 

Sargt   Kedington. 

Lieut.  Tob.  Perkins. 

Thomas  Oould. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 

Sargt.  Howlet. 

Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 

Sargt.  Kphraim  Dorman. 

Corpl.  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Eph.  Dorman. 

Ivory  Hovey. 

Samuel  Ilowlett. 

Corpl.  Standley. 

Thomas  Ilowlett, 

Amos  D<,rman. 

John  (i.>uld. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Saml.  Stanley. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

IAS*!. 

IHHS. 

1710. 

1722. 

Lieut,  (iould. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 

Sargt.  John  Ilowlett. 

t'orpl.  John  Hovey. 

Daniel  Clarke. 

Jacob  Towne. 

Isiutc  Peabody. 

Mr  Toliijah  Perkini. 

Capt   How. 

Ebeiiez.-r  Averell. 

Lieut.  Tlioiiius  Baker. 

Kpliraim  Dorman. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

JhIui  I'urtiH 

John  Nieh..ls. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 

Kpliniim  Wilds. 

.'Jamui'l  St;iiiley. 

IJ.M.  Ephraim  Wilds. 

IHS7. 

l«!l». 

1711. 

1723. 

Capt.  John  How. 

Q  M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Corpl.  Nathaniel  Borman. 

Isaac  Kasly,  Sr. 

Jac.  Towne,  Jr. 

Deaciui  Samuel  Ilowlett. 

Deacon  John  Ilowlett. 

Sammuell  Ilowlett. 

Sargt.  .Saml.  Howlet. 

ThoillM  Ilowlett. 

Thomas  Qonld. 

Thomaa  Dorman. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Joseph  Towne. 

Elisha  Putnam. 

Ephruim  Dorman. 

Isaac  Pabody. 

Samuel  .Stanley. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

l«S!t. 

1700. 

I71'2. 

1724. 

Sargt.  Eiuity. 

Ens.  Saml.  llowlct. 

Sargt.  Thomas  Hewlett. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

Sargt.  Thomas  Dorman. 

Capt.  John  How. 

Corpl.  .loseph  Towne. 

Deacon  .lohn  Ilowlett. 

Sargt.  S;imuell  Howlet. 

Q.M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Cl.rk  Elisha  Perkins. 

Joseph  Towne. 

William  .^vcrell,  Sr. 

Isaac  Pabody. 

Amos  Dorman. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Mr.  William  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

John  nVench. 

John  Hovey. 

Corpl.  Daniel  Kedington. 

1701. 

17l». 

172.'>. 

1«S». 

Capt.  John  How. 

Deacon  Saml.  Ilowlc'tl. 

John  Hovey. 

Lieut.  Ilaker. 

Sargt.  Sjiniuel  Standley. 

Corpl.  .lacob  Towne. 

Jacob  Estey. 

Lieut  Gould. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

William  Porter. 

Sargt.  John  Hovey. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Joseph  Towne  (treas). 

Michael  Dwinell. 

Mr.  Tobijah  P.ikins. 

Ephraim  Dorman,  Sr. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Deacon  John  Hewlett. 

Kphraim  Dorman. 

IIIUO. 

Corpl.  Dan'l  Kedington. 
Thomas  Perkins. 
Sargt.  Thomas  Dorman. 
Sargt.  Sammuell  Iloulet. 
Corpl.  Samuel  Standly. 

1702. 

Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Sargt.  Saml.  Standly. 

1711. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 
John  Hovey. 

172B. 

Kns.  Amos  liorman. 
Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

Mr.  Timothy  Perkins. 
Isaac  Pabody. 
Sargt.  John  Uould. 

Ei.liraim  Wilds. 
Zaccheus  Gould. 
Baiiiuel  Stanley. 

Siirgt.  Thomas  KohinsoD. 
Simon  Uradslrsct. 
Jacob  Peaboily. 

in»i. 

I70». 

17  I.'). 

1727. 

Capt.  John  How. 

Deacon  Thos.  Dorman. 

Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

Q.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman 

Mr.  Tobljah  Perkins. 

Corpl.  Jacob  Towne. 

Ebenezer  Averell. 

<'orpl.  Jacob  Towne. 

Phillip  Knight. 

Elisha  Perkins. 

Amos  Dorman. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Isaac  Estey,  Jr. 

Joseph  Borman. 

Thomas  Gould. 

Ephruim  Dorman. 

Samuel  Stanley. 

Deacon  Samuel  Howletl. 

William  Kedington. 
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1728. 

1740. 

1752. 

17ft4. 

Eds.  Amos  Durman. 

Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Jeremiah  Averell 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Towne. 

Daniel  Dixby. 

Q.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 

Daniel  Kedington. 

Clerk  Samuel  Smith. 

/accheus  Gould. 

Ivory  Hovey. 

Pbiueus  Redintjton. 

KIgah  Porter. 

Samuel  Cunmiings 

William  Bedington. 

Thonnis  Buker. 

Q.M.  Daniel  Clark. 

David  Balch,  Jr. 

1729. 

1741. 

1753. 

176,i. 

Deacon  John  Uowlutt. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Towno. 

Capt,  Benjamin  Tjwnc. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Benjamin  Toivne. 

Cnpt.  John  Wildes. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Eliozor  Lake. 

<;eorge  Byxbe. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

David  Balch. 

Thonuia  Biiker. 

Dan  Clark. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

Daniel  Redington. 

Elijah  Porter. 

John  Perkins,  Jr. 

1730. 

17  42. 

1754. 

17flB. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

George  Bi.\by. 

Capt.  Benj.  Towne. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Jesae  Doniian. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Jacob  .Averell. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

<J.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 

Daniel  Gould. 

Q.  M.  Dan  Clark. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

John  Willdes. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Samuel  Smith. 

John  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Perkins. 

Kichard  Towne. 

Elijah  Porter. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

1731. 

17  43. 

1755. 

I7«7. 

Capt.  John  Howlett. 

ThomoM  Baker. 

(.'apt.  Benjamin  Towne. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

Joseph  Herrick. 

Capt.  TobiJ!ih  Perkins. 

Dan  Clark. 

John  Pel-kins,  Jr. 

John  Willdes. 

David  Cnuiniingti. 

Elijah  Porter. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Benjamin  Towno. 

Israel  Clark. 

.Samuel  Smith. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Jacob  Peabody. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

1732. 

1744. 

1758. 

1788. 

Thomas  Gould. 

Thomas  Baker. 

Cornet  Mathew  Peabody. 

Elisba  Wildes. 

Q.M.  Nathl.  Bordman. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Capt.  Thomas  Baker. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

George  Byxbe. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

Lieut.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Richard  Towne. 

Israel  Clark. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Joseph  Dorman. 

David  Cumminga. 

David  Balch. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

1733. 

17  45. 

1757. 

17«». 

Capt.  John  Uowlett. 

Solomon  Gould. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Elisba  Wildes. 

David  Balch. 

Capt.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Towne. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

John  Wildes. 

Richard  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

William  Redin);ton. 

Daniel  Redington. 

Cornet  Mathew  Peabody. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Tubijah  Perkins. 

Capt.  John  Wildes. 

Elgah  Porter, 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

1734. 

I74H. 

1758. 

1770. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

Capt.  John  Wildes. 

Lieut.  Nathl.  Porter. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

Capt.  Tobijah  I'erkins. 
Richard  Towne. 
Solomon  Gould. 
Daniel  Redington. 
1747. 

John  Gould. 

Daniel  Bi.xby. 

Kliezer  Lake. 

David  Balch. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

Joseph  Robinson. 
Benjamin  Towne. 

Daniel  Bisby. 
David  Perkins. 

Solomon  Dodge. 
Joseph  (iould. 

1735. 

Capt.  John  Wildes. 

17!>». 

1771. 

Deacon  John  Howlott. 

Richaid  Towno. 

John  Gould. 

Thomas  Mower. 

Dtiacon  Jacob  Peabody. 

Thoma-s  Baker. 

David  Perkins. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

Richard  Towno. 

Benjamin  Towne. 

David  Balcb,  Jr. 

Elijah  Porter. 

IJenjamin  Towno. 

Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Daniel  liixby. 

Abraham  llobbs. 

Matliew  Peabody. 

174S. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

I73H. 

Capt.  John  Wildes. 

17(10. 

1772. 

Deacon  Ivory  Uovey. 

Uichard  Towne. 
Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 
Thomas  Baker. 

Capt.  Benj.  Towne. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

David  Balch. 

Elijah  Porter. 

Abraham  Ilobbs. 

Jacob  KedingtoD. 

Uichard  Towne. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

George  Byxby. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Towne. 

I74U. 
Richard  Towuo. 

John  Gould. 

Thomas  Mower. 

Luko  Averell. 

David  Balch,  Jr. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

1737. 

Capt.  John  Wil.les. 

I7«l. 

1773. 

Jacob  Dorman. 

David  Balch. 

Capt.  John  Bordman. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

John  Wilds. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Thos.  Mower. 

Dcnjnmin  Towno. 

(Jeorge  Bixby. 

.Teremiah  Averell. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

lAvul.  Zaccheus  Gould. 

Mathew  I'eabody  and  Samuel 

Cupt  Thomas  Baker. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Daniel  Rodington. 

Smith  in  place  of  G.  B.  and 

Simon  Gould. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

1738, 

R.  T. 
17.->0. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Tuwuc. 

1762. 

1774. 

Joseph  Herrick. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Daniel  Redington. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

DaTid  Cuminings. 

Mathew  Peabody. 
Capt.  John  Wildoa. 
Elijah  Porter. 

John  Balch. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

Benjiiniin  Towno. 

Simon  Gould. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

Joseph  Perkins. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Thomas  Mower. 

1730. 

1751. 

1703. 

1776. 

Beixjamin  Towno. 

Elijah  Porter. 

Jeremiah  Avorell. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 

Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Towno. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

Daniel  Gould. 

John  Gould. 

Stephen  Perkins. 

Israel  Clark,  Jr. 

John  Wildea. 

Samuel  Smith. 

John  Balch. 

John  Peabody. 

Daniel  Rediugton. 

Mathew  Peabody. 

Zaccbeus  Gould. 

Thomas  Mower. 

TOPSFIELD. 
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i;;(i. 

17SH. 

(SOO. 

IMi. 

Israel  Clark,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

.Vathl.  ILunmond. 

Natbl.  Hammond. 

Siinil.  Sinilli. 

(■apt.  John  Baker. 

David  <'uinnitii{p<. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland 

C«pt  Ste|ihen  Perkins. 

Koi;er  Balch. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  IVabudy. 

J.ihn  I'fHboily. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne  {.'id^ 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Tlioliiiw  Mower. 

Jacob  Kiniball. 

Moses  Bradstreet. 

.laeoh  Towne,  Jr. 

1777. 

tisu. 

IKOI. 

Qipt.  Steiihen  Perkins. 
Tluiinua  Jlowur. 

Daniel  Bixby. 
KoKer  Halcli. 

Dudley  Bradstn^et. 
JonasJIenalu. 

1  s  nl. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 
Jomi-s  Meriam. 

.lolin   Pviiljoiiy. 

John  Batehelder. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

Isim-l  Clark,  Jr. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

.laeub  lowne,  Jr. 

Sanil    Smith. 

.Nathl.  Ilumnion.i. 

N.  Perkins  Averell. 

Jacob  Ualehelder. 

Ills. 

I7»n. 

isoi. 

Maj.  .loseph  Gould. 

Nathl.  llanunond. 

Jonathan  Cumininp.. 

IStl. 

Joseph  Cuiiimings. 

Jonathan  Cununin^. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Thomas  IVrter. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

.Sann.el  II00.I. 

.lacob  Kimball. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Dudley  Bra.l-slreot. 

Humphrey  Clark. 

I»jlac  .Wert-ll. 

Nathaniel  Kisk. 

N.  P.  Averell. 

.-Nloses  Wil.leg. 

I77». 

I7DI. 

IS03. 

Joseph  Bacbelder. 

Maj.  .luK.'pli  Gould. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

\StT,. 

Zacoheils  Gould. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Dr.  Nelieniiali  Cloaveland. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Daniel  liixby. 

Nathl.  Fisk. 

Lieut.  Jonas  .Meriam. 

.Joseph  Bacbelder. 

.loseph  Cummin^  Jr. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Nathl.  ILinnuoml. 

Moses  Wildes. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

.rac.ib  Towne  (.Id). 

Diivid  Towne. 

I7S0. 

I7lf2. 

1S04. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

•I'ho.mw  Kmerson. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

IS  16. 

Moses  Perkins. 

Isiuic  .\vorell. 

Jouiis  Meria.n. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

David  Towne. 

Nathl.  Kisk. 

Jacob  Towne  (:id). 

Thomas  t'ummiugs. 
Cyrus  CnmminKS. 
Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

Vavid  lialch,  Jr. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Kobort  Perkins. 

Stephen  Foster. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

17tl. 

I7»3. 

1  sn.'i. 

Samuel  Cummings. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hanuntuid. 

1S17. 

Xucchous  Gould. 

Josiah  Latuson. 

.Ioua«  Meriam. 

Stephen  Koster. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towno  (;id). 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Hubert  Perkins. 

Thonuis  Cutumings. 

Daniel  lli.\l..v. 

Zaccbens  Gunld. 

.loseph  Uatebel.lor. 

Cyrus  Cummings. 
Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

I7S2. 

171H. 

ISOB. 

Sanuiel  Cnmniinga. 

Sjininet  Smith. 

Zacchens  Gould. 

Nathl.  Hanunond. 

/.icchens  Gould. 

Josiah  LauLson. 

Robert  Perkins. 

IHIS. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Daniel  Bi.vby. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

John  Peabody. 

Nathaniel  Averell. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Averell. 

Dav.d  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towno,  Jr. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

.John  Peabody. 

Perley  Balch. 
Dudley  Wildes,  Jr. 

I7s:i. 

17tt.i. 

IS07. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

Daniel  liLxby. 

Jonathan  Cumminpi. 

Josiah  Lan.Bon. 

/acehens  Gould. 

Benj.  Bixby. 

Daviil  Perkins. 

ISI9. 

Nathaniel  .\verell. 

John  Kea,  Jr. 

Nathl.  llanunond. 

John  Peabody. 

.losiali  Lamson. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Averell. 

•John  Peabody. 

.lacob  Towne,  Jr. 

David  Towno. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

John  Conant. 

Perley  Balch. 
Dudley  Wildes,  Jr. 

'l7SI. 

I79tl. 

ISOS. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

/acchous  itonld. 

Benj.  Bixby. 

.losiah  Lamson. 

David  Towne. 

John  ltea,Jr, 

David  Perkins. 

1S20, 

Nathl.  Averell. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  T.nvne,  .!r. 

.losiah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  ]*eabody. 

David  Towne. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

John  i:o?iant. 

Daniel  Bixby.  Jr. 
Wm.  llubbanl. 

17S.-). 

17U7. 

IMMI. 

Davnl  Perkins,  .Ir. 

Zaccliens  Gould. 

Benj.  Bixby, 

Nathl.  Hamiiioiid. 

Josialt  Lamson, 

John  Kea,  Jr. 

David  Perkins. 

IS21. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  llanunond. 

Dr.  Nebemiah  Cleaveland. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

John    Pi-ab,>dy. 

Jacob  Towno,  .)r. 

Jacob.Kiinball. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  Hubbar.l. 

17'iB. 

I7»S. 

ISIO. 

Wii. 

Dani.'l  Ilixl.y. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr. 

Natbl.  llanunond. 

.lacob  Towne,  .Ir. 

.losiah  Laiuson. 

Elijah  Averell. 

David  Perkins. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Niitbl.  Hammond. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Kpbraim  Wildes. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Peabod.v,  .Ir. 

John  Peabody. 

Koyal  A.  .>Ieriam, 

RoKer  Balch. 

David  CntnminKS. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

17S7. 

I71MI. 

IKII. 

I82S. 

Ungcr  Ilalch. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr. 

Jacob  Towno,  .Ir. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

Jo^iah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Ilannnond. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Cyrus  ruuimings. 

Dr.  John  Morriam. 

David  CuiuminKs. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cloavoland. 

John  Batchelder. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

John  Peabody,  ,lr. 

J.ihu  Peabody. 

Mo.ses  Wibles. 

Henry  Ilradslroot 

Jacob  Towne  (M). 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  N.  Cleaveland. 
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1824. 

1836. 

1851. 

Moses  W.ldM. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

John  Wright. 

CyniB  Cummings. 

Davi.I  Towne. 

Thos.  Gould. 

W.  N.  CloavelBiid. 

Win.  Uubbard. 

Joshua  Wildes. 

John  Peabody. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

1852. 

John  Wright. 

Samuel  Gould. 

Wm.  Cummings. 

1 S25. 

1837. 

Thos.  Gould. 

Cyrus  Cummings. 

Benjamin  C.  Perkins. 

Josbua  Wildes. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

John  Conant. 

1853. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Richard  Phillips,  Jr. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Porter  Bradstreet. 

Wm.  E.  Kimball. 

S.  S.  McKenzie. 

John  Lumsoil. 

Wm.  Cummings. 

Andrew  Gould. 

1828. 

1838. 

1854. 

Cyrus  Cuuimiugs. 

Cornelius  1).  Bradstreet. 

Andrew  Gould. 

Porter  Bradstreet. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

S.  S.  McKenzie. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

William  Ray. 

Benj.  B.  Towne. 

Samuel  Biudstrcet. 

Moses  Wildes. 

David  Towne. 

.\ugustine  S.  Peabody. 

1855. 

1 827. 

Andrew  Gould. 

I83U. 

S.  S.  McKenzie. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Benj.  C.  Perkins. 

Benj.  B.  Towne. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

.\sa  Pingree. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

Wm.   Ruy. 

185B. 

Joseph  Itatchelder. 

Wm.  Hubbard. 

Andrew  Gould. 

Isaac  Killam. 

John  Hood. 

S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Benj.  B.  Towne. 

1828. 

1840. 

Ja-'Ob  Towne,  Jr. 

David  Towne. 

1857. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Wm.  Kay. 

John  Wright. 

Isaac  Killam. 

Wm.  Hubbard. 

Thos.  Gould. 

Amos  Perkins. 

Wm.  Cummings. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

John  Hood. 

1858. 

t82U. 

1841. 

John  Wright. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Joshua  Wildes. 

Thos.  Gould. 

Joseph  lialcholder. 

Wm.  Ray. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Isaac  Killam. 

Nehemiah  Perkins. 

185». 

Amos  Perkins. 

Joel  R.  Peabody. 

John  Wright. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

Jacob  P.  Towne. 

Thos.  Gould. 

1830. 

1842. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Wm.  Ray. 

1800. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Klbridge  S.  Bixby. 

John  Wright. 

Isaac  Killani. 

Asa  Pingree. 

Tlios.  Gould. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

1843. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Moses  Wildes. 

Wm.  Itay. 

18«1. 

1831. 

Elbri<lge  S.  Bixby. 

Jolin  Wright. 

Asa  Pingree. 

.\.  S.  Peabody. 

Nchomiah  Perkins. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 

1844. 

Dudley  Bradstteet. 

Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 

Wm.  N.  Cleaveland. 

1862. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

Nathaniel  Perkins. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Wm.  Munday. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

1843. 

Samuel  Todd. 

i8.ri. 

John  Lamson. 
Wm.  Munday. 
Nehemiuh  Perkins. 

Wm.  N.  Cleaveland. 
Nathaniel  Perkins. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

1863. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstreet. 

Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 

184K. 

Samuel  Todd. 

Nathaniel  Perley. 

Tlionuu)  L.  Lane. 

1864. 

18»3. 

John  G.  Uood. 

A.  S.  Peabody. 

Wm.  Hubbard. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

.lacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Samuel  Todd. 

Wm.  Uubbard. 

1847. 

Joseph  Gould. 
Moses  Wildes. 

Samuel  Todd. 
Thos.  L.  Lane. 

1865. 

Jacob  Foster. 

David  Towne. 

Nehemiah  Balch. 

J.  W.  Batchelder. 
David  Clark. 

1834. 

1848. 

1866. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

John  Wiight. 

Jacob  Foster. 

David  Towne. 

Joeepli  W.  Batchelder. 

J.  \\-.  Batchelder. 

Wm.  Uubbard. 

Thos.  L.  Lane. 

David  Clark. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

184W. 

1867. 

Jacob  Foster. 

Wm.  CummlDgB. 

John  W' right. 

1835. 

Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 

Andrew  Gould. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

ThoB.  L.  Lane. 

David  Clark. 

David  Towne. 

i8r.o. 

1868. 

Wm.  Uubbard. 

John  Wright. 

David  Clark. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

Thos.  Gould. 

Jacob  Foster. 

Wm.  Cummings. 

Joshua  Wildes. 

Andrew  Gould. 

1869. 

David  Clark. 

J.  W.  Batclielder. 

Andrew  Gould. 

1870. 
David  Clark. 
J.  W.  Bachelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1871. 
David  Clark. 
J.  W.  Batchelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1872. 
Dudley  Bradstreet. 
Moses  B.  Perkins. 
Salmon  D,  Hood. 

1873. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1874. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1875. 
D.  Bradstreet, 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1876. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1877. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1S78. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

I87U. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Baxter  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Potter. 

1880. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
M.  B.  Perkins. 
J.  H.  Potter. 

1881. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
J.  H.  Potter. 

1882. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1883. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1884. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towne. 

1885. 
8.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towna. 

1886. 
S.  D.  Uood. 
J.  H.  Towne. 
Joseph  B.  Poor. 

1887. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
J.  H.  Towne. 
Joseph  B.  Poor. 
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CIIAl'TKll    LX  V. 
PKABODY. 


BY   THKODOUE   MOUDY   OSllORNE. 


TiiK  town  of  Peabody  occupies  a  part  of  tlie  terri- 
tory originally  belonging  to  tlie  old  town  of  Salom. 
Its  boundaries  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
Middle  Precinct  of  Salem,  which  was  set  oft'  in  1710, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a  [tart  of  Salem  until  the  in- 
corporation of  the  district  of  Danvcrs,  in  17o2.  It 
was  separated  from  Danvers  under  the  name  of  South 
Danvers  in  18o5,  (May  18),  and  the  name  of  Peabody 
was  assumed  in  ]8()8.  Previously  to  1710,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  parish  of  Salem,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  Salem  in  every  respect. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  early  history  of 
Peabody  is  in  many  ways  inseparable  from  that  of 
Salem.  Its  farmers  were  represented  in  the  Salem 
town-meetiiifr,  and  some  of  them  at  times  held  oftice 
in  the  town.  Its  sturdy  yeomanry  formed  part  of 
the  training  bands  of  the  old  town,  and  was  called 
out  to  do  service  in  all  the  frontier  warfare  of  that 
early  period.  Its  religious  interests  were  centred  in 
the  old  First  Church,  and  the  record  of  its  proprie- 
tary interests  is  found  with  that  of  all  the  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Salem.  There  was  there- 
fore, during  nearly  a  whole  century  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  no  occasion  for  any  separate 
chronicle  of  the  lives  or  interests  of  the  families  who 
lived  in  this  ]iart  of  Salem,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Middle  Pre- 
cinct, the  people  were  still  one  with  Salem  in  every- 
thing but  parish  affairs. 

For  more  than  another  century  the  pari.sh  was  part 
of  the  town  of  Danvers,  and  its  history  is  largely  one 
with  that  of  Danvers.  It  has  had  only  about  thirty 
years  of  independent  existence. 

An  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  select  from 
the  historic  archives  of  Salem  and  Danvers  some 
portions  belonging  to  this  locality,  and  to  trace  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  community  whicli  has 
developed  into  the  busy  manufacturing  town  ot  Pea- 
body, as  we  see  it  to-day. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  have  not  permitted  the 
introduction  of  e.xtended  genealogical  details,  nor  ■ 
the  description  of  the  many  old  houses  and  localities 
who.se  interest  belongs  rather  to  family  than  to  town 
history.  It  is  designed  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
growth  of  the  town,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
at  some  future  time  enlarged  by  others  who,  are 
specially  qualified  to  discuss  the  different  branches  of 
town  history.  If  by  means  of  this  sketch  an  impulse  1 
may  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  native 
town,  the  writer  will  be  repaid  for  his  efforts.  ' 


Toi'OUR.vi'HY.— When  Endicott  an^l  bis  compan- 
ions arrived  on  the  shores  of  Salem  in  1(;:;8,  their  lirst 
-settlements  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  the  rivers  which  surround  the  present  ritv  of 
Salem.  The  struggle  for  existence  was  at  lirst  too 
severe  to  jiermit  of  extensive  improvements  in  build- 
ing roads  and  developing  farming  lands  more  re- 
mote from  the  natural  highway  which  the  water 
furnished  from  one  grou|i  of  houses  to  another. 

Wood  in  his  "New  England's  Prospect"  says, 
speaking  of  Salem,  "  There  be  more  canowes  in  this 
town  than  i]i  all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household 
having  a  water-horse  or  two."  The  canoes  were  in- 
spected by  order  of  the  (piarterly  court. 

But  very  soon  the  wonderful  energy  of  tliose  heroic 
Puritans  led  them  to  build  roads  and  bridges  which 
should  o|)en  up  the  surrounding  territory,  and  to  im- 
prove the  lands  lying  farther  from  the  sea. 

The  country  td  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
first  settlemcMis  was  very  early  explored,  and  the  re- 
gion toward  the  boundary  of  Lynn  and  Reading  was 
found  to  be  an  excellent  agricultural  country.  Sever- 
al large  ponds  of  fresh  water  were  found  in  this  part 
of  Salem,  or  on  its  boundaries,  and  the  region  about 
the  head  of  the  North  River  was  distinguished  by  the 
confluence  of  several  large  brooks  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling water,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name  by 
which  tills  locality,  now  the  centre  of  the  village  of 
Peabody,  Wiis  designated  in  the  early  grants — the 
name  of  Brooksby. 

The  middle  ])recirict  and  the  village  were  together 
often  spoken  of  in  early  times  as  "  The  Farms,"  and 
the  settlers  were  called  "The  Farmers,"  in  distinction 
from  the  dwellers  in  the  town  ])ropcr  of  Salem,  most 
of  whom  lived  by  commerce,  or  followed  the  sea,  or 
plied  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  town  life. 

Through  the  region  of  Brooksby  a  road  was  opened 
to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers  Centre),  which  had 
been  at  first  accessible  only  by  boat  up  the  Wooleston 
River  (now  the  Danvers  River). 

The  ancient  way,  in  use  while  Essex  Street  was 
still  a  wilderness,  followed  Rroad  Street  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  coninions.  From  a  point  on  the  Sa- 
lem turnpike,  some  distance  beyond  where  Boston 
Street  now  turns  from  Essex  Street,  a  road  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  coming  round  the  head  of 
the  inlet  which  in  those  days  extended  to  the  south 
of  Boston  Street,  went  on  toward  Brooksby  over  the 
high  land  bytiallows  Hill,  By  Ihi^  road  it  is  said 
that  Governor  Endicott  used  to  ride  from  the  town 
to  his  estate  in  the  Village.  The  location  of  this  old 
road  may  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  still  some 
buildings  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  way.  f^ubse- 
quently  a  branch  of  this  road  was  maile  from  what  is 
now  Proctor's  Court,  along  the  line  of  (ioodhue  Street 
to  Trask's  lower  mills  (now  called  Frye's  Mills), 
whence,  by  turning  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  trav- 
eller came  into  the  other  road  at  a  point  on  Trask's 
Plain,  near  the  great  elm  which  stanils  in  the  middle 
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of  the  street,  with  the  date  1707  on  a  stone  at  its  base, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  "  big  tree."  In  1715  the 
road  leading  from  the  middle  precinct  nieeting-Iiouse 
to  Salem  was  referred  to  as  "  y'  higlnvay  that  leads 
into  y"  North  field  by  Trask's  Fulling-Mill." 

At  the  lowest  point  on  Boston  Street,  just  about 
where  Goodhue  Street  and  Boston  Street  meet,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  crossed  the  road,  large  enough  to  admit  of 
boats  passing  up  and  down.  Across  this  inlet  a 
bridge  was  built,  known  as  the  Town  Bridge,  which 
became  a  historic  landmark.  At  that  time  the  salt 
water  inlets  were  much  more  extensive  than  now. 
The  changes  of  elevation  caused  by  building  the 
streets  and  houses  of  tlie  city,  the  accumulation  of 
soil  brought  down  by  the  various  streams,  and,  in 
later  years,  the  construction  of  extensive  systems  of 
railroads  have  tended  gradually  to  fill  up  many  of 
the  inlets  which  were  then  accessible.  The  sea  has 
not  for  many  years  approached  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  Town  Bridge  once 
stretched  across  the  water,  and  the  street  now  crosses 
the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  (which  bears  the  unc- 
tuous name  of  Blubber  Hollow,  from  the  materials 
used  in  the  early  manufacture  of  leather  in  that 
vicinity)  on  solid  ground. 

The  general  aspect  of  Brooksby  at  that  early  time 
may  be  imagined  from  its  present  characteristics,  and 
from  what  has  come  down  from  the  history  of  that 
day.  While  a  large  part  of  the  town  must  have  been 
much  more  thickly  wooded,  it  is  plain,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  early  grants,  that  there  were  consider- 
able areas  of  meadow  "  fitt  to  mowe,"  and  large  ex- 
tents of  barren  hillside,  swamp  and  pasture,  such  as 
are  seen  to-day.  The  North  River  was  open  to  boats 
at  high  tide  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mill-pond  where 
Captain  Trask  built  his  first  mill — one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  stream,  whose  shores 
were  doubtless  wooded  to  the  edge  of  the  upland,  car- 
ried down  a  large  volume  of  fresh  water  from 
Brooksby,  and  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery,  hard  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  from  the  muddy  and  foul 
stream  of  to-day,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  rail- 
road, and  carrying  the  drainage  of  great  manufac- 
tories. The  brooks  themselves  were  much  larger  than 
now.  The  stripping  away  of  the  forest  about  their 
sources,  the  intercepting  of  surface  water  by  the 
streets  and  constructions  of  the  town,  and  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  water  for  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  have  combined  to  diminish  greatly 
the  Uow  of  water  in  the  ancient  hods  ;  and  if  one  of 
the  early  settlers  were  to  look  on  the  turbid  streams 
that  now  flow  by  walled  and  underground  channels 
through  the  town,  he  would  find  it  hard  indeed  to  re- 
alize that  this  was  the  beautiful  Brooksliy  of  old,  witli 
its  clear  and  sparkling  streams,  green  with  woodland 
foliage  to  the  water's  edge,  and  surrounded  at  inter- 
vals with  meadows  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  woodland  consisted  of  a 
heavy  and  valuable  growth  of  oak  timber. 


A  large  variety  of  trees  and  plants  are  native  to 
the  soil,  and  many  more  have  since  been  introduced. 
Two  at  least  of  the  flowering  plants  which  give 
character  to  its  fields  and  hills  were  introduced  by 
the  early  settlers — the  woodwax  or  gorse,  golden 
bright  on  the  pasture  slopes,  and  the  chryianthemum 
leucanthemum,  or  white  weed,  sometimes  of  late  called 
daisy,  which  tradition  says  was  brought  in  by  (gov- 
ernor Endicott  himself.  There  must,  however,  have 
been  a  very  great  similarity,  at  least  in  the  outline 
and  aspect  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  has  never 
been  occupied  by  dwellings,  to  its  present  appearance. 

There  are  many  interesting  localities  whose  natur.al 
beauties  are  great,  and  which  contain  striking  and 
peculiar  geological  formations.  Ship  Rock,  a  huge 
boulder  in  South  Peabody,  near  the  station  on  the 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad,  is  owned  by  the  Es- 
sex Institute,  and  is  surrounded  by  interesting  marks 
of  glacial  action.  There  are  several  high  hills,  from 
whose  summits  are  seen  broad  expanses  of  landscape 
and  wide  reaches  of  the  sea,  extending  far  down  the 
northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Early  Settlers. — It  is  not  known  where  the  very 
earliest  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Peabody  was  made.  By  1633  there  were 
some  settlers  in  Brooksby. 

Before  1635  Captain  William  Trask,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Trask  family  in  this  vicinity,  received  a  grant 
of  about  fifty  acres  at  the  head  of  the  North  River, 
near  the  present  location  of  the  square  in  Peabody. 
Here  he  built  his  first  grist-mill,  at  a  i)oint  near 
where  Wallis  Street  cro.sses  the  railroad.  The  mill- 
pond,  originally  of  consider.able  extent,  remained  in 
use  for  some  mechanical  purposes  until  within  twenty 
years,  when  it  was  filled  and  a  street  laid  out  across 
it.  The  pond  collected  the  water  of  the  three  princi- 
pal brooks  from  which  Brooksby  took  its  name.  About 
this  mill,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  road  and 
the  road  to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  a  small  vil- 
lage soon  sprang  up,  several  house-lots  having  been 
granted  near  the  mill.  Richard  Adams  had  a  grant 
of  five  acres  in  the  vicinity  in  1037,  and  William 
Hathorne  was  given  a  ten-acre  lot  near  the  mill 
about  the  same  time.  Thomas  Goldthwaite  is  be- 
lieved to  have  settled  in  this  vicinity. 

Captain  William  Trask  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  with  Endicott.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
natural  energy  of  character,  and  filled  a  variety 
of  public  stations.  He  owned  several  tracts  of 
land,  which  he  brought  under  cultivation,  besides 
carrying  on  the  mills.  He  was  prominent  as  a 
military  leader,  and  was  the  captain  of  the  train- 
band from  its  beginning.  His  services  in  the 
Pequot  War  in  1G3()  and  1637  were  rewarded  with 
additional  grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court,  and 
his  funeral  in  1666  was  observed  with  great  military 
parade,  and  honored  by  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  surveyors  or  "layers 
out"  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
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settlers  in  the  vicinity.  The  land  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  settlement  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  was  granted  by  the 
town  or  the  "seven  men"  to  whom  that  authority 
was  delegated,  to  such  persons  and  in  such  quantities 
as  seemed  to  them  most  likely  to  insure  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  settlement,  the  establishment  of  various 
useful  trades  and  occupations,  and  the  gathering  of 
an  industrious,  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  commu- 
nity. These  grants  were  generally  ma<le  in  the  first 
instance  witli  only  a  general  indication  of  their  lo- 
cality, and  the  boundaries  were  then  measured  and 
defined  by  the  "layers-out,"  who  usually  entered  the 
record  of  their  location  soon  afU"r  the  first  grant. 

About  lt>40  Captain  Trask  built  another  mill  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  stream  from  the  first,  near 
where  (Jrove  Street  now  is,  and  soon  after  removed 
it  to  what  is  now  known  as  Frye's  Mills.  On  March 
;!0,  1640,  it  is  recorded  that  "Captain  Trask  hath 
leave  to  set  up  a  tyde  myll  upon  the  North  River, 
pvided  he  make  passadge  for  a  shalloppe  from  halfe 
flood  to  full  sea."  In  October,  1(>40,  the  mill  was 
completed,  and  half  an  acre  was  granted  to  him  ad- 
joining it.  This  mill  also  became  the  centre  of  a 
settlement.  In  September,  1640,  while  this  mill  was 
building,  or  soon  after  its  completion,  Captain  Trask 
received  a  fatherly  admonition  from  the  court  "  to  be 
more  carefull  about  his  grinding  it  Towle  takeing." 
Previous  to  1663  Captain  Trask's  mills  held  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  business.  John  Trask,  at  one  time, 
some  complaint  being  made,  agreed  in  behalf  of  his 
father  with  the  town  that  they  would  "  make  as  good 
meale  as  at  Lin,  and  that  when  they  could  not  supply 
the  towne  for  want  of  water  or  in  any  other  respect," 
then  they  would  "provide  to  send  it  to  Lin  upon 
their  own  charge  and  have  it  ground  there." 

In  16.'56  (jolonel  Thomas  lieed,  one  of  the  original 
company,  received  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres, 
including  Buxton's  Hill,  formerly  known  as  Heed's 
Hill,  and  extending  to  the  present  location  of  Endi- 
cott  Street  on  the  eitst,  bounded  southerly  by  the 
brook,  and  extending  on  the  west  and  north  to  the 
Ipswich  road,  and  across  the  road  leading  to  Salem 
Village,  including  the  Rogers'  farm.  This  large  and 
valuable  tract  of  land  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel  Epps,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  middle  precinct  in  1710. 

December  21,  1635,  it  was  ordered  "  that  Mr.  (lole 
shall  have  a  farme  of  three  hundred  acres  in  the 
place  where  his  cattle  .ire  by  Brooksby  and  Cajjtain 
Trask  and  the  rest  of  the  surveyors  are  to  lay  it  out 
and  bound  it  according  to  their  discretion,  provided 
in  case  Mr.  Cole  be  disposed  to  i)art  with  it  by  sale 
that  he  make  his  first  profer  unto  the  towne  upon 
reasonable  terms."  This  was  a  common  condition  in 
the  early  grants.  On  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month 
we  find  the  more  formal  record  after  the  survey  had 
been  made.  "Granted  unto  Robert  Cole,  his  Heirs 
and   Assigns  three  hundreth   acres  of  land   whereof 


forty  acres  in  .Marsbc  litt  to  I)c  mowed  lying  and 
being  about  three  miles  from  Salem  westward  upon  a 
fresh  water  brook  called  the  North  brook." 

This  grant  included  Proctor's  corner  and  a  part  of 
Felton's  Hill.  It  was  sold  in  163S  to  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, and  was  leased  and  cultivated  by  John  Procter, 
who  settled  in  Salem  about  1660,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

John  Thorndike  had  a  very  early  grant  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town,  which  he  soon  after- 
ward gave  up,  taking  land  in  Salem  Village.  He 
also  owned  land  in  Rockville,  near  Lieutenant  .Tohn- 
son's.  'i'he  land  given  up  by  him  was  afterwards 
granted  to  other  settlers  in  smaller  lots,  of  twenty, 
forty  and  fifty  acres,  among  others  to  .lolin  Sanders, 
Henry  Herrick,  William  Bound,  Edmund  Marshall, 
Thomas  Antrum,  William  Walcott,  Robert  Cotta  and 
lOdmund  Batter,  mostly  in  1()36  and  16;?7. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  small  grants  lying 
together  were  purchased  of  the  owners  by  Robert 
Goodell,  and  with  a  grant  to  him  of  forty  acres  made 
up  a  farm  of  over  five  hundred  acres,  which  was  laid 
out  to  him  in  16.i2.  William  King  had  a  grant  of 
forty  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Peabody  in  1686. 

On  October  9,  1637,  Edmund  Batter  received  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  twelve  acres 
of  meadow.  On  December  2.'i,  (it  seems  the  "seven 
men  "  did  not  observe  Christmas  Day),  a  farther  grant 
of  thirty  acres  was  made  to  him,  and  the  former  grant 
is  referred  to  as  "  at  Brooksby,"  and  as  having  been 
formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Thorndike.  This  shows  that 
the  whole  region,  even  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
farms,  was  called  Brooksby.  Mr.  Batter  was  promi- 
nent among  the  early  settlers,  and  owned  land  in  the 
town  of  Salem,  near  North  Street,  at  one  time. 

Next  to  Robert  Goodell's  land  on  the  west  was  a 
grant  made  to  Rev.  Edward  Norris  January  21,  1640, 
which  was  afterward  bought  by  Joseph  Pope,  in 
1()64.  This  grant  gave  the  name  to  Norris'  brook. 
It  was  north  of  Brookdale. 

Mrs.  Anna  Iligginson  ha<l  a  grant  of  nnc  bun<lred 
and  fifty  acres  made  in  lt)l!6,  near  the  last-named 
grants,  just  south  of  Mr.  (Joodell's  farm.  It  was  sold 
to  John  Pickering  in  1652,  and  two  years  later  he 
sold  it  to  John  Woody  and  Thonuis  Flint.  Some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  latter  still  reside  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  farm  ol'  .lob  Swinerton,  ac(|uired  partly  liy  va- 
rious grants  from  1637  on,  and  partly  by  purchase, 
lay  partly  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
present  town.  Some  of  his  descendants,  of  the  same 
name,  have  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity. 

(Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  farm  was  just  west  of 
Mr.  Norris'  grant,  toward  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  town. 

•lohn  Humphrey,  one  of  the  original  grantees  un- 
der the  first  charter,  and  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  early  colony,  received  at  various 
times  from  1632  to  1658  grants  of  land,  chiefly  from 
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the  General  Court,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  of  wliich  five  hundred  lay  in  Salem,  about  the 
pond  which  bears  his  name,  sometimes  called  Sun- 
taug  Luke.  In  May,  1635,  he  received  a  grant  from 
the  General  Court  of  "500  acres  of  land  and  a  freshe 
pond,  with  a  little  ileland  conteyning  about  two 
acres."  This  island  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  a 
place  of  security  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians  that 
the  right  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
and  Saugus  (now  Lynn)  to  build  store-houses  on  it 
"  for  their  vse  in  tyme  of  neede."  Block-houses  were 
erected  there  in  1670,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
fighting  there.  The  grant  of  this  pond  to  .John 
Humphrey  is  believed  to  be  the  only  specific  grant  of 
a  "  great  pond,"  that  is,  a  pond  over  forty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, before  tiie  colonial  ordinances  of  1640  and  '47, 
which  made  all  such  ponds  free  fisheries  for  the  pub- 
lic, with  right  of  access  over  the  lands  of  those  bor- 
dering on  the  water;  and  this  pond  is  therefore  the 
only  great  pond  in  the  State  in  which  fishing  is  not 
free  to  the  public.  The  town  of  Lynnfield  has,  in 
recent  years,  acquired  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  whereby  its  inhabitants  have  the 
right  to  fish  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey  wius  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Quar- 
ter Court,  and  was  prominent  in  town  and  colony  af- 
fairs. In  1642  a  considerable  part  of  his  lands  were 
sold  on  execution  to  Robert  Saltonstall. 

Near  Mr.  Humphrey's  grant  was  William  Clarke's 
farm,  from  whom  Clark's  Hill  was  probably  named. 
April  17,  16;57,  it  was  "  Agreed  that  Mr.  Clarke  shall 
have  two  hundred  acres  by  Seder  Pond,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  acres  of  meadow,  to  be  laid  out  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  layers  out."  In  1642  a  far- 
ther grant  vv;is  made  to  William  Clarke  of  sixty  acres 
"South  of  Mr.  Downing'a  greate  medow  towards  Mr. 
Johnson's  land.''  Clarke's  land  was  near  John 
Marsh's  farm. 

Joshua  Verryn  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty- five  acres  in  1G.!7,  "  next  to  Mr.  Clarke's  on  the 
Nortli  side,  laying  down  his  former."  The  Very  fam- 
ily is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Verryns. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Johnson  had  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  acres  in  January,  1635-36,  in  Brookaby,  in 
the  region  of  King's  Hill.  The  farm  was  described 
by  the  layers-out  as  bounded  by  Mr.  Thorndike  on 
the  north  side  and  the  common  on  the  other.  "  The 
farm  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Brooksbie '' 
(evidently  Goldthwaite's  Brook),  "about  two  miles 
from  Salem  westerly."  This  grant  wsxs  relinquished 
by  Lieutenant  Johnson  a  few  months  afterward,  at 
the  same  time  at  which  Mr.  Thorndike  relinquished 
his  grant.  Mr.  Thorndike  settled  in  Salem  Village; 
a  new  grant  of  the  same  extent  was  made  to  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson,  in  what  is  now  South  Peabody,  includ- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Lynnfield  and  Ipswich  roads, 
and  lying  on  both  sides  of  Goldthwaite's  Brook.  This 
locality  was  known  for  many  years  as  Johnson's 
Plain.     The  order  for  this  new  grant  declared  that 


Mr.  Johnson  "  shall  have  six  acres  of  Meadow  ground 
and  fourteen  acres  of  other  ground  at  Brooksby  afore- 
said, where  his  cow  house  now  is,  and  nyne  score 
acres  more  nere  the  Cedar  Pond  above  a  mile  distant 
from  it." 

This  part  of  Brooksby  is  referred  to  as  early  as  1635 
as  "  The  Rocks."  This  name  has  clung  to  the  local- 
ity till  very  recently,  and  later  the  village  which  grew 
up  in  the  southern  part  of  Peabody  was  called  Kock- 
ville. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  town  a  grant  was  made  in 
1646  to  Zacheus  Cortis,  who  also  bought  land  of 
Joshua  Verryn.  Cortis  was  a  man  of  valor,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  furnished  with  one  of  the  few- 
much  prized  steel  corslets  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Salem,  "in  good  repayre." 

Robert  Moulton's  grant,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  somewhat  difiicult  to  ascertain,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Humphrey's  farm,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Newburyport  turnpike.  Moulton  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  town  ;  he  was  foreman  of  a  jury  in 
1636,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with 
various  town  affairs. 

John  Brown,  Sr.,  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres,  in  1673, 
near  Humphrey's  farm  and  Robert  Moulton's,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walden's  Hill.  It  is  stated  by  Hanson 
that  Hugh,  Samuel  and  Christopher  Brown  also  set- 
tled in  Brooksby. 

Richard  Bartholomew  received  a  grant  in  January, 
1637-38,  near  the  beautiful  pond  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

Capt.  William  Trask  had  two  grants  of  land  in 
South  Peabody,  one  of  which,  near  Spring  Pond,  he 
sold  in  1656  for  a  cow  worth  £5.  The  brook  running 
from  Spring  Pond  to  Goldthwaite's  Brook  was  then 
called  "  But  Brook,"  and  there  were  early  settlements 
near  where  it  crossed  the  Boston  road. 

Following  the  Boston  road  toward  the  main  village 
of  Salem,  several  early  settlers  located  themselves, 
among  them  William  Lord  and  Thomas  Gardiner. 
Near  the  southerly  boundary  of  the  farms  were  lands 
granted  to  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  the 
latter  name  famous  because  of  the  persecutions  which 
she  suflered  as  a  Quaker.  Lawrence  Southwick  and 
Ananias  Concklin  w-ere  "glassemen,''  and  it  was  hoped 
to  foster  this  industry,  whose  works  were  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aborn  Street.  William  Osborne  and 
William  Wood  were  also  granted  house  lots  and 
small  lots  of  land  "  lying  ncre  Strong  Water  Brook  or 
Mile  End  Brook." 

John  Pickering,  though  residing  in  the  town  proper, 
owned  land  in  the  farms,  including  a  lot  near  Brown's 
Pond.  Lieut.  Richard  Davenport,  who  lived  in 
Salem  near  North  Street,  and  also  at  the  village, 
owned  land  near  Brooksby,  among  other  parcels  being 
"2  acres  or  thereabout  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
but  brooke  not  far  from  the  place  that  the  way  goeth 
over  to  Lin."  Lieut.  Davenport  was  a  famous  soldier 
of  the  early  colony,  and  was  concerned  with  Endicott 
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ill  cutting  out  the  cross  from  the  kiug's  colors.  John 
-Marsli  had  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  near  one  of  Lieut. 
Davenport's  grants. 

John  anil  .Vnthony  Buxton  al.<o  had  early  grants, 
and  there  are  many  who.se  lands  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
locate  who  settled  in  the  middle  precinct,  and  many 
settlers  who  obtained  their  lands  by  jjurchase,  and 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  book  of  grants. 
The  Flints,  Popes,  Uptons  and  Needhams  had  valua- 
ble farms;  the  Proctors  removed  herefrom  Ipswich 
in  IGGO,  the  Pooles  from  Cambridge  in  KJiH),  the  Fos- 
ters from  Boxford,  the  Buttons  from  Rowley,  the 
Jacobses  in  1700,  the  Poors  in  1770,  and  the  I'restons, 
Shillabers  ami  other  prominent  families  came  in  at 
ditl'erent  periods.  A  part  of  the  farm  <jf  ( icorge 
Jacobs  lay  in  Peabody. 

The  early  settlers  were  picked  men.  They  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  by  reason  of  their  supiiosed  fit- 
ness to  build  up  the  jirosperity  of  the  settlement,  and 
they  were  mostly  eminent  for  their  piety  as  well  as 
for  the  qualities  ivhich  make  the  enterprising  and 
successful  jiioneer.  Mr.  Upham  hiis  preserved  a 
curious  document,  which  illustrates  the  rigid  oliserv- 
ance  of  Sunday  restrictions,  and  indicates  some  of  the 
men  upon  whom  the  community  depended  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  laws. 

".■\t  a  general  Town  meetiiiu.  lield  llie  Ttli  iluy  ul  tliii  :.lli  rnuritli,  li;i4, 
ordered  that  two  be  appuinted  every  Lord's  I>ay,  to  walk  furtli  in  the 
tinieuf  (iod'8  worship,  to  take  notice  of  smli  as  eitlier  l.vo  about  the 
niieting-house,  without  attending  to  tlie  word  and  ordinances,  or  that 
lye  at  home  or  in  the  fields  without  giving  good  aerunnt  tliereof,  and  to 
take  tlie  names  ofsucii  persons,  an  1  to  present  tlmin  to  tlie  magistrates, 
wliereby  they  nuiy  lie  accordingly  j>roce('ded  against.  Tho  names  of 
such  as  are  ordered  to  this  service  are  for  llie  1"'  day,  M'.  Stileman  and 
Philip  Veren,  .!'.  2<i  day,  Philip  Veren,S'.,  and  llillianl  Veren  .  :ii  day, 
Mr.  Batter  and  Joshua  Veren,  4"' day,  Mr.  Johnson  and  M'.  Clark.  5<li 
day,  M'.  Downing  and  Robert  Molton,  S'.  rA  day,  Uobert  Molton,  J' , 
and  Richard  Ingcr>w1.  V***  day,  John  Ingersol  and  Kichard  I'ettingell. 
81k  day,  William  Ilaynes  and  RichanI  Hutchinson,  il"!  day,  John  Put- 
nam and  John  Ilalhorno.  Ill"  day,  Townsend  liisliop  and  Daniel  Rea. 
1  I'll  day,  John  I*orter  and  Jacob  Barney." 

The  design  of  the  plan,  as  Jlr.  Upham  remarks, 
was  not  merely  that  expre-sed  in  the  vote  of  the  town, 
Init  also  to  prevent  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  give  prompt  alarm  in  case  of  fire 
or  Indian  attack.  The  men  a|ipointed  to  this  service 
were  all  leading  characters,  an<l  we  fin<l  among  them 
six,  at  least,  of  the  early  settlers  of  lirooksby. 


CHAPTKIi    L.XVI. 
PE.VBODY   (Cntmued). 

ntctlopmenl  of  Selllertfiil  h'/ore  ITini—  WiUhcraft  in  the  Middl,'  I'T'Cinrl. 

The  history  of  this  locality  during  the  seventeenth 
century  is  written  with  that  of  .Salem.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  simply  outlying  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  they  belonged  to  the  First  (Jhurch,  except 
some  who   were  included   in  the  village  parish  when 


it  was  set  ofi'  in  1G72,  for  tlic  line  of  the  middle  pre- 
cinct does  not  exactly  coincide  witli  lliat  of  the  town 
of  Peabody,  the  latter  including  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salem  Village.  The  divliling  line  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  middle  precinct  was  origi- 
nally a  line  running  almost  due  west  from  Kndicott 
or  Cow-house  River  to  the  Lynn  line;  but  when  the 
division  was  made  between  North  and  South  Dan- 
vers,  in  IS.'il!,  the  line  was  carried  from  the  Kndicott 
River  northwesterly,  to  the  sharp  linid  cf  the  Ips- 
wich River,  a  mile  or  iiinn'  iiurth  of  llie  old  boun- 
dary at  that  jKiint. 

The  military  organizalinns  engaged  in  the  various 
early  wars  with  the  Indians  were  recruited  iiidill'er- 
ently  from  the  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  some 
of  the  most  famous  officers  lived  at  the  Farms. 

*  'a|itaiii  William  Trask  and  his  comjiany  were  prom- 
inent in  the  Pequot  War  in  Ki.'JIj  and  1G37.  The  three 
commissioned  officers  of  the  company  required  to  be 
raised  in  Salem  for  the  Block  Island  Expedition,  in 
1G30,  lived  in  the  middle  precinct,  or  were  land- 
holders there, — Trask,  Davenport  and  Read.  .Some 
of  the  men  of  Brooksby  were  with  Captain  Lothrop  at 
Bloody  I'.rook,  in  Ki'.'i,  and  anioiig  tlic  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  that  di>astnuis  day  are  those  of 
Edwanl  Trask,  Joseph  Iving  and  Robert  Wilson. 
The  Salem  Company,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Davenport,  a  son  of  Richanl,  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  terrible  hand  to  hand  light  with  the 
forces  of  King  Philip,  when  the  Indian  fort  was 
stormed  at  sundown  of  a  winter's  day ;  and  were 
with  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  the  escaping  In- 
dians through  the  wihlerncss,  known  to  tradition  as 
the  hutujrii  marcli.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
forces  and  even  the  oHlcers  of  that  memorable  ex- 
pedition were  drafted  hastily  for  the  service,  and 
that  many  of  them  left  home  without  even  time  to 
arrange  their  [irivate  att'airs,  the  heroic  bravery  of  the 
Narragansett  fight  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
deeds  of  military  prowess  that  history  has  recorded. 
The  Puritans  of  ,\cw  England  fought  as  did  the 
army  of  Cromwell,  with  no  fear  of  death,  and  with 
the  iris]iiratio!i  which  came  IVom  their  tirm  belief  in 
the  Divine  protection. 

A  company  of  troopers  was  early  fiiriucd,  made  up 
from  the  I'armcrs  and  neighboring  settlements.  The 
ranks  became  thinned  in  course  of  time,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1()7H,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  company.  Tliirty-six  men  belonging  to  "the  re- 
serve of  S;ileni  old  troop,"  and  "  desirous  of  being 
servit'cable  to  tiod  and  the  country,"  petitioned  the 
(ieneral  Court  for  reorganization  as  a  trooji  of  horse, 
and  for  the  issuing  of  the  necessary  commissions. 
Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  are  Anthony 
Needham,  Peter  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Thomas  Flint, 
John  Procter,  William  Osborne,  and  others  of  the 
region  afterward  incorporated  into  the  middle  pre- 
cinct. The  officers  apjiointed  were  men  of  jimperty 
and  energy,  and  the  company  of  troops  was  kept  in 
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efficient  training  until  all  danger  from  Indians  or 
other  foes  had  passed  away.  The  William  Osborne 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  early  settler,  who  acquired 
land  in  1638,  and  is  not  known  to  be  a  descendant, 
but  probably  collaterally  related.  The  earlier  Wil- 
liam Osborne  is  believed  to  have  spent  his  later 
years  in  Boston,  and  died  about  1662.  The  William 
Osborne  whose  name  appears  on  the  petition  just 
spoken  of,  w'as  born  about  1644,  and  from  him  are 
descended  most  of  the  various  families  of  Osbornes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers.  The 
descendants  of  the  earlier  William  are  found  in  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island. 

The  second  William  Osborne,  and  his  son,  the 
third  William,  lived  on  the  road  to  the  Village,  in 
"  the  lane."  now  Central  Street,  near  Andover  Street. 
An  old  house,  built  in  1680  and  said  by  tradition  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them,  was  taken  down  in 
1887. 

In  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  the  farmers  appear 
to  have  been  prominent;  and  citizenship  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  most  serious  and  important  allegiance,  re- 
quiring the  most  faithful  exercise  of  duty.  The 
oath  of  a  freeman,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by 
those  seeking  to  share  in  the  social  and  political 
privileges  of  the  settlement,  is  full  of  the  most  strik- 
ing suggestions  of  the  clear  and  vigorous  political 
views  held  by  the  founders. 

"  Moreover,  I  doe  solemnly  binde  niy.selfe,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  caled  to  give  my 
voyce  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state  in 
which  ffreemen  are  to  deale,  I  will  give  my  vote  and 
suffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  ct  tend  to  the  publicjue  weale  of  y" 
body  without  respect  of  persons  or  favour  of  any 
man.     So  help  me  (tod  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 

The  policy  which  permitted  every  one  who  had  a 
town  lot  of  half  an  acre  to  relinquish  it,  and  receive 
in  its  stead  a  country  lot,  of  fifty  acres  or  more,  had 
the  result  of  attracting  to  the  forests  and  meadows  of 
the  Farms  a  population  of  a  superior  order.  Men  of 
property,  education  and  high  social  position  took  the 
lead  in  developing  the  resources  of  tlie  country,  and 
they  gave  character  to  the  farming  interest  and  class. 
This  process  of  selection  is  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  the  high  character  for  industry,  intelligence  and 
energy,  which  has  distinguished  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers  of  the  outlying  lands  of  Salem. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  farming  district  of  Brooksby  we  know 
little,  except  what  we  learn  from  the  annals  of  life  in 
Salem  in  those  early  days,  and  from  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  time  by  the  exhaustive  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  into  the  history 
of  the  following  'period  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
We  know  that  their  labors  were  severe  and  unremit- 
ting, and  their  social  relaxations  infrequent  and  care- 
fully guarded  against  excess.  The  vigorous  style  of 
English  merrymaking,  though    put    down  with    an 


iron  hand  in  the  case  of  the  roystering  Morton,  who 
tried  to  set  up  the  Maypole  festival  at  Merrymount, 
still  asserted  it.self  on  such  privileged  occasions  jis 
house  raisings  and  huskings.  No  vigor  of  Puritani- 
cal custom  can  wholly  restrain  the  innocent  joyous- 
ness  of  youth  and  healthful  spirits,  and  in  spite  of 
their  serious  views  of  life,- there  is  plenty  of  eviden(e 
that  the  magistrates  and  elders  were  wise  enough  not 
to  attempt  wholly  to  repress  the  natural  and  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  country  life  and  manners.  The 
religious  views  of  the  people,  though  severe  in  doc- 
trine, were  not  gloomy  in  practical  application  to  the 
life  of  the  colony,  and  the  faith  which  had  led  them 
into  the  wilderness  brightened  and  cheered  their 
hard  and  simple  life  on  the  rocky  and  unpromising 
farms  which  so  many  were  forced  to  receive  as  their 
portion  of  the  soil.  They  had  a  spirit  which  was 
above  repining,  and  which  noted  hardship  chiefly  as 
a  providential  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  They  belonged  to  that  rare 
class  of  men  who  are  never  dominated  by  their  sur- 
roundings, but  who,  by  mental  and  spiritual  vigor, 
rise  superior  to  the  most  powerful  forces  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  cope.  The  short  lapse  of  time  in 
which  farms  were  brought  under  cultivation,  roads 
built,  orchards  planted,  mills  erected  and  churches 
and  schools  established,  bears  witness,  both  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  authorities  allotted  their  pub- 
lic lands,  giving  the  large  grants  to  those  who  were 
able  to  employ  labor  to  improve  them,  aud  to  the 
wonderful  vigor  and  natural  resources  of  the  indi- 
vidual settlers. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  who  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  Farms  within  the  limits  of  Peabody  was 
Sir  George  Downing.  His  father,  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, had  several  grants  of  land,  one  of  which  in 
the  town  was  bought  of  him  by  John  Pickering,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  house  on  Broad  Street,  still  standing, 
built  by  Pickering.  Another,  already  referred  to, 
near  Procter's  corner,  was  in  the  central  part  of  Brooks- 
by, and,  as  Mr.  Upham  points  out,  George  Downing 
spent  his  later  youth  and  early  manhood  there. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  doubtless  his  amusements, 
and  we  may  imagine  him,  fowling-piece  in  hand, 
traversing  the  woods  which  then  thickly  environed 
the  scattered  farms.  He  was  one  of  the  first  class 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1642  ;  studied  di- 
vinity ;  after  various  travels  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Cromwell,  having  returned  to  England  at 
a  time  when  so  many  of  the  exiled  Puritans  seemed 
to  see  the  promise  of  an  ideal  English  Commonwealth, 
and  from  chaplain  was  promoted  to  scout-master  gen- 
eral in  Cromwell's  army.  He  married  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  became  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland,  and  undertook  high  diplomatic  missions  for 
theCommonwealth,  goingatonetime  as  ambassador  to 
the  Hague.  At  the  restoration  he  kept  in  favor  with 
the  new  government,  and  received  from  his  new  sov- 
ereign the  order  of  knighthood.      On   his  return  to 
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Engliiiid  he  became  :i  member  of  Parliament  for  Mor- 
peth, and  soon  assumed  control  of  the  exchecjuer,  in 
tlie  management  of  wliich  he  displayed  financial  ge- 
nius and  statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr. 
Ifpham  ascribes  to  him  tlie  origin  of  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  and  the  credit  of  originating  the 
principle  of  specific  appropriations  in  Parliament,  a 
principle  which  has  been  embodied  in  American  con- 
stitutional law.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Down- 
ing Street,  in  London,  and  by  tlie  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  established  by  tiie  gift  of  his  for- 
tune. Of  all  the  young  men  who  have  gone  from 
the  historic  region  of  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct 
of  Salem,  no  one  has  left  a  more  romantic  and  bril- 
lian  record  of  piditical  success.  A  sister,  Ann, 
married  Governor  I5radstreet  in  lliSO. 

The  farmers  of  Hrooksby  continued  to  develop  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  region  with  little  of  the 
eventful  in  their  history,  except  their  share  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  time.  The  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  exhibited  much  of  that  love  of 
the  home  soil  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
race;  new  families  came  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
remote  as  the  region  was  from  immediate  danger  of 
Indian  invasion,  its  annals  are  a  simple  record  of 
peace  and  thrifty  comfort,  if  not  prosperity. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  found  some  of  its  victims 
in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct.  John  Procter, 
who  lived  on  the  the  Downing  farm,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
strange  uprising  of  superstition.  He  originally  lived 
in  Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  valuable  farm.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  native  force  and  energy,  bold  and 
fearless  in  language,  impulsive  in  feeling  and  some- 
times rash  and  hasty  in  action.  The  vigorous  train- 
ing of  what  was  then  frontier  life  while  it  did  not 
tend  to  lawlessness,  cultivated  a  marked  iiHlc[)end- 
ence  of  mind  and  manners  in  many  of  the  farmers. 
Procter  was  a  man  of  good  property.  His  name 
appears  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Salem  troop  of  horse.  Mary  Warren,  one  of  the 
"afflicted"  girls,  was  a  servant  in  his  family,  and  it 
seems  but  ti<o  evident  that  she  was  affected  by  ma- 
licious feelings  toward  the  family.  He  accompanied 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Tliorndike, 
who  was  tirst  arrested,  from  her  arrest  to  her  arraign- 
ment, and  stood  bravely  and  resolutely  by  her  side, 
trying  to  support  her  under  the  terrible  trials  which 
she  had  to  endure,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  Mr.  Upham  says  that  it  was 
probably  his  fearless  condemnation  of  the  nonsense 
and  the  outrage  j)erpetrated  by  the  accusers  in  the 
examination  of  his  wife  which  brought  the  ven- 
geance of  the  girls  down  on  him.  The  account  of 
the  preliminary  examination  of  these  two  good  and 
brave  people,  before  the  magistrates  in  the  meeting- 
house at  Salem,  on  Uie  11th  of  April,  1692,  stirs 
the  blood  to  indignation  against  the  folly  of  the 
courts  and  the  malignity  of  the  accusers.     No  coun- 


sel was  allowed,  however,  to  any  of  the  accused.  Every 
sort  of  irregular  evidence,  not  to  be  excused  by 
doubtful  precedent  in  English  courts,  was  freely 
made  use  of;  the  afflicted  children  were  permitted 
not  only  to  testify  to  seeing  the  s|)ectral  semblances 
of  Goodman  and  Goodwife  Procter  in  their  cham- 
ber, but  even  to  declare  that  they  saw  (ioody  Proc- 
ter sitting  in  the  rafters  of  the  meeting-house 
in  open  court,  while  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  U[)ward,  straining  their  eyes  to  behold  the 
witch.  The  most  transparent  trickery  faile<l  to  be 
detected.  Parris,  in  his  reporl,  (pioled  by  Upham, 
says  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  accusation  against 
Procter,  which  happened  while  his  wife  was  being 
examined: 

"(Py  and  by,  both  of  them  [the  accusing  girls], 
cried  out  of  Goodman  Procter  himself,  and  said  he 
was  a  wizard.  Immediately  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
bewitched  had  grievous  tits.)'' 

"Ann  Putnam,  who  hurt  you? — (roodiiian  Pnicter 
and  his  wife  too."' 

"  (Afterwards  some  of  the  afllicted  cried, — 'There  is 
Procter  going  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet  !'  and  her 
feet  were  immediately  taken  up.) 

"  What  do  you  say,  Goodman  Procter,  to  these 
things? — I  know  not.     I  am  innocent." 

"  (Abigail  Williams  cried  out, — '  There  is  Goodman 
Procter  going  to  Mrs.  Pope!'  and  immediately  said 
Po|)e  fell  into  a  fit.)" 

Some  member  of  the  court,  who  was  wholly  infalii- 
ated  by  the  delusion,  said  to  Procter, — "  You  sec,  the 
Devil  will  deceive  you  :  the  children  could  see  what 
you  was  going  to  do  l)efore  the  woman  was  hurt." 

One  of  the  girls  pretended  to  strike  Goodwife  Proc- 
ter, and  drew  her  band  back  crying  that  her  fingers 
burned. 

On  such  evidence  Procter  and  his  wife,  with  (iood- 
wife  Corey  and  others,  were  held  by  the  magistrates 
for  trial,  and  sent  to  the  jail  in  Boston.  Procter  and 
his  wife  were  tried  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  Procter 
himself  was  executed  on  the  liUh  of  the  same  month. 
His  wife,  owing  to  her  condition,  was  rc|)rieved  for 
the  time,  and  before  the  time  arrived  for  her  execu- 
tion the  storm  had  spent  itself  and  she  was  saved 
from  the  gallows.  She  gave  birth  to  a  child  two  weeks 
after  her  husband's  execution.  He  made  his  will  with 
the  manacles  on  his  hands.  So  bitter  was  the  wrath 
of  the  persecutors  against  the  I'roeters  that  they  not 
only  arrested  and  trieil  to  destroy  all  tlie  adult  ineiii- 
bers  of  the  family,  but  even  relatives  in  I.ynn,  The 
children  were  left  destitute  and  the  home  swept  clear 
of  its  provisions  by  the  sheriff.  In  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  iiroceeding.  upwards  of  thirty  citizens  of 
Ipswich  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  neighbors 
at  the  Farms  signcil  and  sent  in  petitions  for  clemen- 
cy in  their  case,  testifying  lo  the  high  standing  of  the 
couple.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  an  appeal  having 
been  made  by  him  to  the  ministers  of  Hoston  to  |iro- 
tecthiniMn  his  rights, he  wascomlcmned  and  executed, 
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and  his  body  thrown  into  a  hasty  and  dishonored 
grave,  from  which,  Upham  states,  tradition  says  that, 
like  some  others  of  the  more  prominent  victims,  his 
body  was  taken  secretly  by  his  family  and  buried  with 
the  family  dead.  Years  afterward,  in  1711,  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  in  a  distribution  of  money  to  those  who 
suflered  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  accusers  and  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
gave  to  John  Procter  and  his  wife,  and  those  who 
represented  them,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  largest  sum  given  to  any  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

At  that  time  attainder,  including  forfeiture  of 
property  to  the  State,  was  an  incident  of  conviction  for 
felony  ;  and  it  was  doubless  the  desire  to  save  his 
property  for  his  children  which  chiefly  induced  Giles 
Corey  to  stand  mute  and  refuse  to  plead  to  his  indict- 
ment; and  so  to  submit  himself  to  the  horrible  and 
barbarous  form  of  death  which  has  made  his  the  most 
remarkable  figure  among  the  victims  of  that  cruel 
conspiracy.  Corey  lived  on  a  good  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
western part  of  I'eabody.  He  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
dependence of  character,  careless  of  conventionalities, 
and  hardened  by  the  severities  of  farming  life  in  that 
period  to  a  cross-grained  disregard  for  the  opinions 
and  talk  of  his  neighbors.  He  was,  throughout  his 
life  at  the  Farms,  often  in  difficulties  with  others, 
sometimes  seeking  redress  at  law  for  injuries  claimed 
by  him,  and  sometimes  dealt  with  for  hard  blows  or 
unconcealed  disregard  of  the  right.s  of  his  neighbors. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Upham  thinks,  that  he  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  reports  of  the  day  made  him  out, 
and  that  he  was  not  essentially  a  lawless  or  unprinci- 
pled man.  He  wiis  once  or  twice  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  serious  offences,  but  always  cleared  himself, 
and  continued  to  live  on  in  his  own  way,  with  a  fair 
share  of  prosperity.  He  and  John  Procter  figure  on 
the  records  as  opponents  in  various  disputes  ;  indeed, 
Corey  was  examineil  at  one  time  on  suspicion  of  set- 
ting Procter's  house  on  lire,  but  it  appeared  clearly 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  he  in  turn  instituted  pros- 
ecutions for  defamation  against  Procter  and  his  ac- 
cusers, in  which  he  recovered  against  them  all.  His 
third  wife,  Martha,  was  a  woman  notable  for  piety, 
and  a  member  of  the  village  church;  and  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  her  influence  that  Corey  himself, 
ordy  a  year  or  two  before  the  witchcraft  times,  when 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  offered  himself  and  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  at  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  ;  and  the  records  of  that  church  state  that 
though  he  was  of  a  "  scandalous  life  "  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  sins  satisfactory  to  that  body.  He  was 
completely  carrie<l  away  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
time,  and  fre(iuented  the  examinations  of  the  accused 
and  believed  all  that  he  heard.  Martha  Corey,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  want  of  faith  in 
the  afflicted  children.     She  spent   much  of  her  time 


in  prayer,  and  her  course  was  marked  as  peculiar  and 
caused  an  estrangement  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. As  it  happened  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
accusers  were  quick  to  resent  any  opposition,  and 
holding  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands, 
crushed  down  opposition  in  a  manner  so  unscrupu- 
lous and  so  remorseless  that  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Upham  as  to  the  deliberate  character  of  the  conspir- 
acy seem  unanswerable. 

The  accusation  of  one  of  the  girls  set  two  of  the 
citizens  to  call  on  Goodwife  Corey,  and  her  innocent 
and  sprightly  conversation  was  tortured  into  evidence 
against  her.  On  her  appearance  at  Thomas  Putnam's 
one  of  the  girls  fell  in  a  fit,  and  declared  that  Goody 
Corey  was  the  author  of  her  sufl'erings.  Upon  this 
conclusive  evidence  a  warrant  was  issued  for  her  ar- 
rest on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  21st  she  was 
examined  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village.  Her 
examination  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Upham,  and  shows 
that  she  was  a  bright,  fearless  old  woman,  who  hardly 
seemed  to  realize  the  danger  in  which  she  stood. 
The  ridiculous  accusations  in  some  instances  made 
her  laugh,  which  was  thought  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  devilish  light-mindedness.  She  was  bound 
over  for  trial  by  Justices  Hathorne  and  Corwin.  At 
her  examination  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to  "go 
to  prayer,"  which  was  refused  by  the  magistrates, 
though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noj'es,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings,  had  put  up  what  might  be  described  as  an 
exceedingly  ex  parte  petition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
managers  of  the  excitement  feared  the  efl^ect  which 
such  a  prayer  might  have  on  the  spectators. 

The  criticisms  other  husband  for  her  failure  to  fall 
in  with  the  current  delusion  were  made  use  of  against 
her,  and  a  deposition  of  his,  not  directly  accusing  her, 
but  evidently  intended  to  weigh  against  her,  is  found 
on  the  records.  On  the  9th  of  September  she  was 
tried  and  condemned.  Two  days  after,  she  was  form- 
ally excommunicated  from  the  Village  church.  Mr. 
Parris,  with  two  deacons  and  Lieutenant  Putnam, 
went  to  convey  this  sentence  to  her,  and  found  her 
"  very  obdurate,  justifying  herself,  and  condemning 
all  that  had  done  anything  to  her  just  discovery  or 
condemnation.  Whereupon,  after  a  little  discourse 
(for  her  imi)eriousuess  w'ould  not  suffer  much),  and 
after  prayer — which  she  was  willing  to  decline — the 
dreadful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  her."  Calef  says  that  "  Martha 
Corey,  protesting  her  innocency,  concluded  her  life 
with  an  eminent  prayer  upon  the  ladder."  She  was 
executed  September  22,  1692. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Corey  was  near  the  crossing 
of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  and  Georgetown  and  Boston 
railroads  on  the  south  side  of  the  former  road,  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  crossing.  He  had  lived 
previously  in  the  town  of  Salem,  and  sold  his  house 
there  in  1659. 

Giles  Corey,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  induced  to 
'  give  some  sort  of  evidence  concerning  bis  wife,  but  it 
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does  not  appear  to  \io  ol'  imich  iiiiportiuife.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  Upbaiii  sufigests,  that  the  hostility 
of  tiie  accusers  was  incurred  l>y  liiin  lor  liis  liilce- 
warm  deposition  against  Iier.  It  is  viry  liki-ly,  too, 
tliat  when  the  accusation  was  brought  home  to  liis 
own  family,  and  his  wife,  whom  it  is  evident  he  knew 
to  be  a  good  and  pious  woman,  was  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  committed  to  prison,  he  began  to  see 
matters  in  their  true  light,  and  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  freedom.  He  was  examined  A|)ril  li), 
liillL',  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village.  The  usual 
performances  of  the  accusers  were  gone  through  with ; 
they  fell  into  fits,  and  were  atllicted  with  grievous 
pinches,  at  which  the  court  ordered  his  hands  to  be 
tied.  The  magistrates  lost  all  control  of  themselves, 
and  flew  into  a  passion,  exclaiming.  "  Wiiat !  is  it  not 
enough  to  act  witchcraft  at  other  times,  but  must  you 
do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority  ?"  He  seems  to 
have  been  dumbfounded  by  these  inexplicable  pro- 
ceedings, anil  could  only  say,  "  I  am  a  poor  creature, 
and  cannot  help  it."  U|)0m  the  motion  of  his  head 
again,  they  had  their  heads  and  nei'ks  atllicted. 

One  of  his  hands  was  let  go,  and  several  were 
atllicted.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side  and  then  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  afflicted  were  held  on  one 
side.  He  drew  in  his  cheeks,  and  the  cheeks  of  some 
of  the  atllicted  were  sucked  in.  Through  all  this  out- 
rageous accusation  he  firmly  asserted  his  innocence. 
His  spirit  is  shown  by  the  indignation  with  which  he 
repelled  one  charge.  Some  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  Corey  had  said  that  he  had  seen  the  devil  in  tlie 
form  of  a  black  hog,  and  was  very  much  frightened. 
He  denied  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  when 
"divers  witnessed  that  he  had  told  them  he  was 
fr  ghted,"  he  was  asked  "Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
these  witnes.ses?  What  was  it  frighted  you?"  He 
answered  proudly,  "I  clo  ncit  know  that  ever  I  spoke 
tlu'  word  in  my  life." 

He  was  much  oppressed  and  ilistressed  by  his  situ- 
ation, and  the  share  that  he  had  had  in  promoting  the 
excitement  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and  others  doubtless 
added  to  his  distress  of  mind.  His  sons-in-law,  Cros- 
by and  Parker,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  crowd  that 
|iursued  him,  and  he  was  accused  ofhaviiig  meditated 
suii-iilc. 

He  was  bound  over  for  trial  and  committed  to  jail. 
He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  upon  spectral  evi- 
dence chiefly,  as  appears  by  the  few  brief  depositions 
on  file. 

What  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  impris- 
onment there  is  little  record  to  show,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  his  courage  and 
fearlessness,  he  suHered  greatly  in  mind.  His  eyes 
were  fully  opened  to  the  wickedness,  not  only  of  his 
own  accusation,  but  of  that  of  all  the  other  victims, 
and  the  utter  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
him,  and  in  the  silence  and  gloom  of  his  prison  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  that  invincible  determination 
which   made   his  fate   unique   in    the  annals  of  legal 


procedure  in  America  and  shocking  even  beyond  that 
of  any  of  his  innocent  fellow  sullercrs. 

He  resolved  to  stand  mute  at  his  arraignment,  and 
so  not  only  save  his  jirojierty  from  the  effects  of  the 
attainder,  but  make  a  protest  against  thi'  injustice  of 
the  courts  and  juries  and  the  malignity  of  his  accus- 
ers, which  should  stand  as  long  as  history  continueil 
to  record  the  awful  deeds  then  done  in  the  name  of 
the  law  against  innocent  and  (iod-fearing  men  and 
women.  He  mrant,  also,  to  attest  the  strength  of  his 
feelings  towards  tlupse  who  had  been  true  to  him  and 
to  his  wife,  and  his  vengeance  toward  those  who  had 
swvrn  and  acted  against  him  and  her.  He  caused  to 
be  drawn  up  a  deed  of  conveyance  while  he  was  in 
the  jail  at  Ipswicii,  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
property  to  his  two  sons-in-law  who  had  been  faithiiil 
to  him,  and  exccutc<l  it  in  the  presence  (d'  competent 
witnesses.  It  was  not  certain  whether  this  deed, 
though  executed  before  the  time  of  his  trial,  would 
stand  against  the  attainder  consequent  upon  his  con- 
viction ;  he  had  looked  upon  conviction  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the  justice  of  court 
or  jury.  When  he  was  called  into  court  to  answer  to 
his  indictment,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
he  refused  to  answer.  We  do  not  know  how  often  he 
was  called  forth,  but  nothing  could  shake  him, — he 
stood  mute.     As  Mr.  Upham  says  : 

"lie  klKK  tliat  tlio  pit»3  of  jUBtico  were  closvcl,  ami  tliat  Irutli  liad 
fled  fioiii  the  scene.  He  would  ll.^ve  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  nnilter;  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  court,  made  no  response  to  its  questions,  and  was 
duniti  in  its  presence.  He  stands  alone  in  the  resolute  defiance  of 
his  attitude.  He  know  the  penalty  of  suffering  and  agony  he  would 
have  to  pay  ;  but  he  freely  and  fearlessly  encountered  it.  All  that 
was  needed  to  carry  his  point  was  an  unconquenible  firmness, and  he 
had  it.  He  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  Iiini  to  trial,  and  tiiereby,  in 
spite  of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  wliole  country  and  its  authorities, 
retained  his  right  to  dispo.so  of  his  property  ;  and  bore  his  testimony 
against  tho  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  liour  in  tones  that  reached  the 
whole  world,  and  will  rcsouml  through  alt  the  ages." 

In  modern  law,  the  prisoner  who  stands  mute  is 
deemed  to  have  pleailcd  /(c/  (/nil/i/.  But  the  English 
coiuinon  law',  to  which  the  colony  was  subject  in 
criminal  matters,  knew  of  no  means  by  which  the 
trial  could  proceed  unless  the  accused  answered  to  his 
indictment  in  open  court.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any 
light  penalty  had  attended  such  refusal  to  plead, 
many  would  have  availed  themselves  of  it;  and  so 
the  policy  of  the  old  law  was  to  provide  an  ordeal  so 
awful  that  no  one  would  deliberately  undergo  it. 
The  prisoner  was  to  be  three  times  brought  before 
till' court  and  called  to  plead;  the  consequences  of 
his  rclusal  being  solemnly  announced  to  him  each 
time.  If  he  remained  obdurate,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  peine  for/e  el  dure  was  passed  upon  him  ;  and  he 
would  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon, 
mostly  naked.  A  weight  of  iron  wouKI  be  put  upon 
him,  not  quite  enough  to  crush  him.  lie  would  have 
no  sustenance  except  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of 
the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day,  tliree  draughts 
of  standing  water  from  the  pool  nearest  the  prison 
door;  and,  still  oppressed   by   the   weight,  he  shoiibl 
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thus  on  alternate  days  eat  aud  drink  till  he  died  or 
till  he  aniiwered.  If  he  answered,  he  was  at  once  re- 
lieved, and  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  when  the  only  object  of  endurance  was 
to  save  property  from  confiscation,  few,  indeed,  would 
ever  long  endure  such  torture.  But  Corey  had  an- 
other motive,  which  lent  strength  to  his  spirit  such  as 
ranks  him  with  the  most  courageous  souls  of  all 
history. 

Just  what  happened  in  his  prison  was  never  re- 
vealed ;  but  according  to  tradition,  Corey  was  at  last  ] 
taken  out  into  an  open  field  near  Salem  jail,  some-  i 
where  between  Howard  Street  Burial-ground  and 
Brown  Street.  He  gave  his  executioners  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  ordeal,  for  he 
would  never  yield.  They  piled  the  heavy  stones  on 
bis  body,  and  Calef  says  that  some  inhuman  specta- 
tor or  official  forced  his  tongue,  protruding  in  the 
agony  of  his  sutlocation,  back  into  his  mouth  with  a 
cane.  His  indomitable  courage  endured  to  the  end, 
and  he  died  firm,  as  he  had  declared  he  would.  Such 
a  scene,  if  imagined  ever  so  faintly,  will  eerve  to 
bring  back  to  us  the  crushing  effect  of  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  people,  who  could  see  in  this  most 
pathetic  and  marvellous  instance,  in  a  man  over 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  of  the  power  of  a  resolute 
will  over  the  extremest  agony  of  body,  only  a  proof  of 
devilish  and  malignant  power. 

His  death  produced  a  deep  eH'eci,  and  startled 
many  into  a  feeling  of  growing  repugnance  and  sus- 
picion towards  the  witchcraft  proceedings.  He  was 
excommunicated  from  the  First  Church,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  at  a  meeting  hurriedly 
called  for  that  purpose,  just  before  his  death. 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  and  conspiracy,  for  it  may  fairly  be  believed 
that  it  was  both,  in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct. 
With  the  e-xception  of  the  Shaftlin  girl,  whom  a 
timely  whipping  brought  to  her  senses  before  she  did 
any  harm,  none  of  the  accusers  lived  in  the  limits  of 
Peabody.  Ofthe  public  excitement,  the  fear,  first  of  the 
witches,  and  then  of  the  accusers, — the  indignant  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  the  ready  spirit  of  superstitious  and 
credulous  hatred  toward  the  accused,  which  filled  the 
region  for  so  many  long  and  awful  months,  little 
record  remains.  The  Procters  continued  to  live  on 
their  farms,  and  resumed  their  infiuential  position  in 
the  society  of  the  place  ;  but  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  ties  that  bound  the  people  to  either  the  First 
Church,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Noyes,  or  the  village, 
where  Parris  was  trying  to  retain  his  hold  against  the 
heartfelt  indignation  of  the  relatives  of  those  whom 
he  had  been  so  active  in  persecuting,  were  never 
afterward  so  binding  or  so  attractive. 


CHAPTER     LXVII. 

PEABODY— ( Continued). 
The  Sepiirctlion  of  the  Middle  Precinct. 

Ix  February,  1709-10,  a  petition  was  laid  before 
the  selectment  of  Salem,  signed  by  Captain  Samuel 
Gardner  and  others,  requesting  the  town  of  Salem  to 
set  off  as  a  new  precinct  that  part  ofthe  town  outside 
of  the  town  bridge  and  below  the  line  of  Salem  Vil- 
lage. The  reasons  given  are  the  distance  of  some  of 
the  families  from  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  and  the 
difficulty  of  general  attendance  on  divine  worship, 
and  the  growth  of  the  district  indicated.  The  bound- 
aries ofthe  proposed  precinct  were  laid  down  in  this 
petition,  which  was  embodied  in  the  warrant  for  a 
special  town-meeting  to  be  held  March  6,  1709-10. 

"  Viz.,  on  a  Btreight  line  from  y*  towne  briilge  to  v"  Spring  Pond  where 
y«  brook  Runs  out  and  soe  along  y  northern  shore  of  said  Pond  to  Lyn 
line,  and  then  northward  on  Lyn  line  to  y*  Village  Line,  and  then  eastward 
on  y«  Village  line  to  ffrostfish  River  and  then  as  y«  Saltwater  Leads  to  y« 
Towne  bridge  tirst  named  (Excepting  only  .Tames  Symonds,  John  Sy- 
monds,  John  Norton  &  Math.  Whittimore),  viz.,  for  granting  unto  y» 
inhabitants  Dwelling  within  y«  limits  above  mentioned  to  be  free  from 
paying  Rates  to  y"  Minister  within  yo  bridge  Provided  they  do  at  their 
owne  C^st  and  Charge  build  a  Meeting-house  for  y«  Publick  Worship  of 
God  among  them   and  sustaine  an  Orthodox  Minister  to  Preach  iu  y» 

The  meeting  of  March  6th  was  called  of  "those 
that  live  without  or  below  y'  Village  line  that  are 
Duely  Qualified  according  to  law  for  voteing."  This 
call  excluded  the  voters  of  Salem  Village,  who  were 
probably  deemed  not  to  be  interested  in  the  separation 
of  the  middle  precinct  from  the  First  Parish.  The 
result  wiis  that  the  petitioners  were  in  the  minority, 
and  the  meeting  was  dissolved  without  action,  as  the 
record  says,  "  because  all  the  persons  preluded  by 
the  Petitioners  had  not  signed  the  petition." 

The  persons  excepted  lived  in  North  Salem. 

It  is  evident  that  this  informality  was  merely  a 
pretext  seized  upon  by  the  majority  to  prevent  far- 
ther action  at  that  time,  and  that  a  very  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  new  precinct  was  de- 
veloped at  this  meeting;  for  immediately  on  this 
rebuff  in  the  town-meeting,  the  same  petitioners  de- 
cided to  change  their  plans,  to  address  the  General 
Court,  praying  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct^ 
and  to  ask  of  the  town  of  Salem  simply  a  lot  of  land 
on  which  to  build  their  meeting-house.  As  the  next 
general  town-meeting  was  ito  be  held  on  March  20, 
they  induced  the  selectmen' to  insert  an  article  in  the 
warrant  authorizing  the  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  condi- 
tionally on  the  precinct's  being  established,  there 
being  at  the  time  no  petition  or  proceeding  on  foot, 
other  than  the  one  which  had  just  been  refused  a 
hearing,  before  either  the  town  or  the  General  Court. 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner  was  a  representative  that 
year  to  the  General  Court,  with  Captain  Jonathan 
Putnam,  (they  were  paid  £  9  6*.  apiece  for  their  sixty- 
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two  days'  service  at  the  assembly),  and  it  is  very 
lilcely  that  he  felt  more  confident  of  success  in  the 
General  Court  than  in  the  town-meeting.  'I'he  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  tiie  Petitioners,  us  given  by  Han- 
son. Samuel  Marble,  John  Nurse,  Abraham  I'icrcc, 
James  Houlton,  Samuel  Cutler,  Ebcne/er  Cutler. 
Samuel  King,  Samuel  Stone,  James  Could,  William 
King,  Stephen  Small,  Ezekiel  Mar.«li,  Benjamin  Very, 
Ezekiel  Goldtliwaite,  Nathaniel  Waters,  John  Jacobs, 
Richard  Waters,  Samuel  Cook,  David  Foster,  Na- 
thaniel Felton,  .John  Waters,  Israel  Shaw,  Jacob 
Read,  John  Trask,  Nathaniel  Tompkins,  William 
Osborne,  Jr.,  John  O.  Waldin,  Antliony  II.  Need- 
ham,  John  Marsh,  Benjamin  i\Iarsh,  Samuel  Slaccy, 
Sr.,  Samuel  Stacey,  William  Osborne,  John  W.  Bur- 
ton, Benjamin  C.  Procter,  Elias  Trask,  John  Giles. 
John  Gardner,  George  Jacobs,  John  Felton,  Robert 
Wilson,  Eben.  Foster,  Jonathan  King,  .Skellon  Fel- 
ton, Henry  Cook,  Joseph  Douly,  Thorudike  Procter, 
Samuel  Goldthwaite,  Samuel  (Joldtliwaite,  .)r.,  John 
King,  John  King,  Jr.,  Samuel  F^ndicott. 

The  article  in  the  warrant  issued  March  8,  170!l-10, 
is  ■■  To  answer  the  petition  of  severall  of  ye  Inhabi- 
tants ol  this  Towne,  that  live  without  y''  bridge  and  be- 
low y''  \"illage  line.  To  grant  them  a  Quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  to  Set  a  Meeting-house  upon  Nigh  Sam' 
GoJthrit's  .lun.  l)etween  that  and  y"'  widow  Parnell's 
in  Case  y*  Towne  or  General  Court  See  Cause  to  Set 
them  olf." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vilbige  pari.-.h  ap|H'ar  to 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  tlu-  jironioters  ol'  the 
new  precinct,  and  the  petitioners  were  able  to  .secure 
a  majority  at  the  general  town-meeting.  A  motion 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  vote  for  granting  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  the  petitioners  prevailed,  and  it  was 
then  voted  that  the  land  asked  for  be  granted.  A 
protest  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
several  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  "  Body 
of  the  Town,"  and  was  entered  on  the  records.  Its 
terms  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  grounds  of 
the  i)rotest  were  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  nc\v  pre- 
cinct "  have  never  been  sett  of,  nor  any  Precinct  or 
District  for  a  Parish  Prescribed  by  the  Towne,  and 
altho'  this  matter  of  theire  petition  was  now  urged  and 
moved  as  preposterous  and  irregular,  &  that  there- 
fore y'  Tiiwne  might  have  time  to  Consider  of  it  till 
another  Towne  meeting";  "  Wee  therefore"  say  the 
remonstrants,  "  Doe  hereby  dissent  from  and  Protest 
against  the  Said  Precipitate  and  Irregular  vote  or 
act  therein  for  y'  rea.sons  following,  viz: 

'*  I.— Because  two  of  the  Seleclmen  that  oriler'it  the  IniiertinK  tliis 
matter  in  ttic  warrant  were  Livers  without  tho  Briiigo,  .V  one  of  tlicni  a 
Petitioner  in  said  Peti lion,  and  both  Subscribers  for  tlie  tlu-re  Intended 
meeting  liouse. 

"2.— Because  two  More  of  the  .Selectmen  tlint  were  of  the  Village 
Parish  ware  absent  from  their  Brtthrou  when  the  said  Petition  was  or- 
dered in  the  warrant. 

••  :i._B,-cau»o  tho  Three  Selectmen  that  are  Livers  within  tho  Bridge 
at  y"  Time  of  tho  .Agitation  alwut  itt  Declared  against  the  other  Two 
Inaorting  r*  Petition  in  the  warrant  &  Bring?  itt  forward  at  this  time. 

"4.— Because  Some  of  tho   voters  were   Liveis  .without  tlie   Bridge, 


it  Some  Ouakers,  and  cheitly  those  also  belonging  to  the  Village  IVrrrish 
wbome  we  humbly  conc<-ive  ware  not  propper  voters  in  this  matter.  Wee 
therefore  pray  this,  ..ur  Trolest,  may  be  Kiiln-.l  with  y  «iid  vole  in  tho 


Benjamin  l.ynde,  .lonalban  ('oru  in,  William  tied- 
ney  and  Francis  Willoiigbby  were  among  the  signers 
of  this  jirotest. 

The  ne.xt  sitting  of  the  General  Court  was  conven- 
ed May  .'{I,  and  the  petition  for  the  new  iirccinct 
having  been  duly  jiresented,  the  General  Court,  upon 
reading  it,  issued  an  order  of  notice  directing  the  pe- 
titioners to  notify  the  town  of  Salem,  by  sending  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Selectmen,  to  appear  and 
show  reitson  on  the  llltli  of  June,  why  the  prayer  of 
the  i)etitioners  should  not  be  granted. 

On  the  8th  <if  .luiic,  the  .sclectnu'M  called  a  meet- 
ing of  freeholders  below  the  village  line,  for  the  llitli. 
.•\t  this  meeting,  which  was  merely  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  remonstrants  to  appear  against  the 
petitioners,  "at  the  motion  of  the  moderator  and 
Severall  otbergeutlemeii  the  Petitioners  Liveing  with- 
out the  Bridge  Drew  of  before  voting.  It  was  "  voated 
that  the  Towne  will  Choose  a  Coraitte  or  agents  to 
.Shew  Reason  why  the  Prayers  of  the  Petitioners  our 
Neighbours  without  the  Bridge  should  not  be 
Granted."  A  committee  consisting  of  Jlajor  Samuel 
Browne,  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  Josiah  Wolcot,  was 
chosen  to  show  reason  in  the  town's  behalf  against 
the  petition.  The  arguments  of  the  remonstrants 
were  filed  in  writing,  and  contain  evidence  of  warm 
feeling.  The  coinmittce  lor  Salem  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  the  General  Court  "  Wee  Cannott  Butt  think 
that  Thatt  Honourable  Court  will  never  want  Buis- 
ne.ss  and  Trouble  If  such  Hasty  and  forward  Peti- 
tioners be  Encouraged  and  have  their  Desires." 
They  also  declare  that  "  There  was  no  such  design 
until  our  Church  had  Chosen  Mr.  George  Corwin  for 
an  a.ssistaiit  in  the  ministry  to  our  Kev"*.  Mr.  Noyes, 
which  not  being  pleasing  to  One,  or  Two  of  the  Chief 
of  y"  Petitioners  has  occasioned  this  new  undertak- 
ing, and  a  great  unhappiness  in  the  Town."  It  was 
objected  also  that  the  separation  would  take  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  so  far  as  concerned  parish 
matters,  three  fourths  of  all  improved  lands,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  eonimon  lands,  and  it  would  with- 
draw eighty  or  niin'ty  families  from  the  First  Church. 

On  the  l'.)th  of  .June,  the  General  Court  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  ne.xt  session,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  repair  to  Salem,  and  upon  a  full 
hearing  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  selectmen  and 
others  in  behalf  of  the  town,  and  after  taking  a  view  of 
the  place  proposed  for  the  new  building,  "  to  offer  tlieir 
opinion  of  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  new  con- 
gregation, Making  report  upon  the  whole  to  this 
Court  at  their  next  session.  ' 

Tuesday,  the  12th  of  ■'September,  was  set  lor  the 
hearing  before  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  in 
Salem.  The  selectmen  determined  to  make  the  visit 
of  the  committee  an  agrt  cable  one,  for  at  a  meeting  of 
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the  selectmen,  September  9th,  it  was  "ordered  that 
John  Prait  bee  spoken  to  make  Sutable  Entertain- 
ment for  y"  Comitte  apointed  by  y°  General  Court  to 
come  to  Salem  ref'ering  to  y''  precinct  petition  for 
without  y"  Bridge  &  tliat  the  Towne  will  defray 
y"  Charge  thereof." 

John  Pratt  was  for  many  years  the  i)roprietor  of 
the  famous  "Ship  Tavern'' on  Essex  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Centre  Street,  on  the  site  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Mansion  House.  He  afterward  removed, 
about  17.')0,  to  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  Streets.  About  1773  another  house  of 
entertainment,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Church  Streets,  was  called  the  Ship  Tavern. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  probably  held 
in  the  Town  House,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
the  court-room,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Washington  Street,  anciently  School  Street, 
facing  Essex  Street,  about  where  the  eastern  end  of 
the  tunnel  now  is. 

At  this  hearing  fresh  papers  were  filed  by  the 
parties ;  the  petitioners  rejoined  to  the  arguments  of 
the  respondents,  and  pointed  out  that  the  new  parish 
would  take  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  families  of 
the  First  Parish,  and  that  owing  to  the  small  means 
of  those  who  lived  by  husbandry,  compared  to  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  it  would  take 
away  but  "  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  y'  pro- 
portion rated  to  the  minister." 

The  full  discussion  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
was  doubtless  animated,  for  these  were  people  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  of  public  concern, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  vehement  debate. 

The  committee  were  taken  to  the  proposed  site  of 
the  new  meeting-house,  and  they  were  entertained  by 
the  town  with  great  liberality ;  for  John  Pratt's  bill 
"  for  Entertainment  of  y"  Committe  &  y"  Company 
that  attended  &  accompanied  them  "  for  "  Two  din- 
ners, expenses,  &c.,"  amounted  to  £4  7s.  6rf.,  a  very 
considerable  sum  for  a  junket  in  those  days,  which 
was  approved  the  following  January  without  com- 
ment, so  far  as  tlie  records  shov>-;  perhaps  because  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  selectmen  their  patriotic 
ardor  was  stirred  by  an  order  to  pay  to  the  same  land- 
lord "  For  expense  on  Major  Lee  &  his  pylot  bring- 
ing y'  first  news  of  port  Royalls  being  taken,"  amount- 
ing to  125.  lOrf.  Tt  is  probable  that  the  item  of  "ex- 
penses, &c.,"  included  a  hosi)itable  supply  of  liquors. 
The  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  order  to  pay  for  the 
celebration  of  tiie  victory  at  Port  Royal,  shows  that 
it  had  an  ascertained  meaning,  like  that  of  the  word 
"sundries'"  in  bills  for  celebrations  of  more  recent 
date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  respect  at 
least  we  are  more  puritanical  than  our  forefathers, 
for  a  town  officer  would  hardly  venture  now  to 
"  treat"  at  the  expense  of  the  town  in  celebration  of 
a  victory. 

On  November  1,  1710,  the  legislative  committee 
submitted   a   report,  dated  October  31,  in   favor  of 


setting  off  the  new  precinct.  The  report  was  read  in 
the  council  and  left  upon  the  board.  The  next  day 
the  report  was  again  read  and  debated.  On  the  3d, 
upon  the  question  "Whether  the  Council  will  now 
vote  the  said  report,"  there  was  a  tie.  It  was  not  till 
the  10th  of  November  that  the  report  was  finally 
accepted.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  that  "The  said  Precinct  do  begin  at  the  great 
Cove  in  thi'  North  Field  so  to  run  directly  to 
Trask's  Grist  Mill,  taking  in  the  Mill  to  the  new  Pre- 
cinct; from  thence  on  a  Strait  Line  to  the  Jlile  Stone 
on  the  Road  to  Salem  Meeting-house,  and  So  along 
the  Road  to  Lyn  by  Lindsay's ;  and  then  along  the 
Line  between  Salem  and  Lyn  Northward,  till  it  comes 
to  Salem  Village  line,  &  along  by  that  line  to  Frost 
Fish  River,  &  then  by  the  Salt  Water  to  the  great 
Cove  first  mentioned ;  and  that  the  Meeting-house  be 
erected  on  that  Piece  of  Land  near  Gardner's  Brook, 
already  granted  by  the  Towne  for  that  End." 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  signed  by 
Penn  Tovvnsend  for  the  committee,  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  houses  and  consented  to  by  Governor 
Dudley  the  same  day,  November  10,  1710. 

It  seems  that  although  the  committee,  in  their  re- 
port, speak  of  a  piece  of  land  as  already  granted  by 
the  town,  there  had  been  no  location  of  the  grant, 
which  was  indeed,  by  its  terms,  conditional. 

On  the  28th  of  December  a  formal  vote  was  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  ordering  that  Captain 
Jonathan  Putnam,  Mr.  Benjamin  Putnam  and  Mr. 
John  Pickering  or  any  two  of  them  be  a  committee 
to  lay  out  the  quarter  of  an  acre  and  make  return 
thereof. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  shrewd  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners  to  obtain  the  conditional  grant 
in  advance,  and  then  locate  it  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  before 
the  layer.s-out  had  been  appointed.  The  fact  that  the 
land  had  already  been  granted  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  weight  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee. 


CHAPTER     LXVIII. 

PEABODY    {Continued). 

Thf  Middle  Precinct — Suilding  Ihe  Sleeting-hovte. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1710,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Precinct  was  held. 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
John  Gardner  was  chosen  "  Clark."  It  was  voted 
"That  there  be  A  Convenient  Meeting  hous  Built 
for  y'  Publick  Worship  of  God  w"'  all  convenient 
Speed  in  this  Middle  Precinct,  and  that  it  be  Erected 
on  y*  place  of  Ground  granted  by  the  Town  for  that 
End."     The  committee  chosen  to  have  charge  of  the 
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biiililirig  of  tlie  new  liouse  were  "  Cap'  Sam"  Gardner, 
y['  Jii"  frisk  Sen',  Mr  James  Holton,  Mr  Sam"  Cut- 
ler, M'  .In'  Xiirsc,  Mr  Jon"  Mash,  Mr  Jn"  Kelton,  Mr 
Will"'  King,  Mr  Thorn.lick  Procter,  Mr.  Abell  Gard- 
ner, Mr  .\l)r™  Pearse,  M'  Jn°  Waters." 

The  site  eliosen  for  the  new  meeting-house  is  that 
now  occupied  by  the  South  Congregational  Church 
in  Peabody.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  proceediugs  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of 
Danvers  that  the  original  grant  of  a  ipiarter  of  an 
acre  was  in  some  way  increaned  to  about  an  acre. 

The  committee  on  the  building,  which  is  common- 
ly spoken  of  in  the  parish  records  as  "y'  grate  com- 
mity"  met,  with  brief  delay,  on  t!ie  .30tli  of  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  "  Agreed  that  y'  Building  be  48  feat 
Long  and  3.')  feat  wid  and  24  feat  stud  so  as  to  have 
two  Galaris."  It  was  "  Agreed  That  JM'  Sam"  Cutler 
M'  Robert  WilKson  M'  ,In°  Waters  Be  undertakers  for 
y'^  workmanship  of  y"  Hous  and  are  to  have  2' 9''  fi 
Day  for  so  many  days  as  ihay  work  from  the  present 
time  till  y'  II)  ''■'■'  of  March  next  and  then  3'  "j*  day 
so  Long  as  y'  Conunitty  sees  good.  Agreed  That 
other  carpenders  have  2"  (!'  per  d.iy  for  so  many  days 
as  they  work,  and  men  that  work  with  A  Xarro  As 
to  have  2'  "f*  day." 

On  January  1.5,  1710-11,  the  committee  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  parish  to 
petition  the  town  for  a  lot  for  the  minister,  and  it  was 
voted  "to  move  or  petition  for  10  acres  of  land  or  !is 
ranch  as  y'  town  sees  meet  to  be  laid  out  between 
Mr.  Sam"  Stones  and  Sara"  Goldthrit's  for  y'  use  of 
y"  Ministry  for  this  Precinct.  The  location  asked  for 
would  be  between  Wa.shington  Street  and  Foster 
Street,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street.  On 
Slarch  12,  1710-11  the  matter  came  before  the  gen- 
eral town  meeting  of  Salem,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
select  men  to  propose  to  the  next  annual  town  meet- 
ing "  relating  to  a  Sutable  proportion  of  lands  for  y' 
Ministry  of  y°  body  of  y'  Toune  and  y"  other  two 
precincts  to  be  set  apart  for  y'  use  of  y'  Ministry  of 
y' several!  Districts."  It  seems  that  the  application 
of  the  new  precinct  for  a  minister's  lot  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  other  parishes'  asking  for  lots  also,  and  at 
the  meeting  on  March  24,  1711-12,  the  town  was 
asked  to  grant  ten  acres  to  each  of  the  outlying  pre- 
cincts and  twenty  acres  to  the  First  Parish.  This 
the  voters  refused  to  do;  but  it  was  voted  to  grant 
half  an  acre  of  land  to  "the  New  Chappell  lately 
erected,"  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  This  was  short- 
ly after  Mr.  Prcscott  had  been  called  to  the  Jliddle 
Parish. 

This  grant  of  one-half  acre  was  not  laid  out  for 
several  years.  In  1710  ai)plicHtion  was  made  to  the 
selectmen  of  Salem  to  lay  it  out,  and  they  did  so  the 
same  year,  near  the  meeting-house.  The  location 
included  the  vicinity  of  the  Univers'alist  Church 
building,  extending  toward  the  square.  Part  of  this 
land  was  afterward  conveyed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Holt, 
and  the  remainder  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 


ministry  until  ISIS,  when  it  was  sold  to  ^latlhow 
Hooper  for  fifteen  hundred  ihdlars.  The  town  of 
Salem  refus'-d  to  grant  more  laud  to  the  various  jire- 
cincls;  but  when  in  1714  there  was  a  division  of  com- 
mon rights,  five  ac^rcs  were  granted  to  the  commoners 
to  each  of  the  four  churches.  These  appropriations 
were  located,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  left  of  the 
old  Boston  road,  going  toward  Poole's  bridge  from 
Salem,  between  Ghtsshouse  Field  and  the  Sheep  Pas- 
ture. The  various  church  lots  lay  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  road  now  leading  to  Swampscott  from 
Aborn  Street,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
Boston  road.  This  land  also  was  sold  in  184.")  for  six 
hundred  dollars  and  the  jiroceeds  of  all  the  mini-try 
lands  of  the  Middle  Precinct  forms  a  fund  which  has 
at  times  been  invested  in  a  parsonage  and  at  other 
times  kept  at  interest.  In  the  grants  of  these  lands, 
in  1714  and  1715,  the  Middle  Precinct  is  spoken  of 
as  Brooksby  Parish  or  Precinct,  showing  that  the 
ancient  name  was  still  in  use  at  that  time. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  new  meeting-house 
were  enlarged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Committee 
in  March,  1710-11,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  house 
should  be  fifty-one  feet  long  and  thirty  eight  feet 
broad.  The  lower  part  of  the  "Galari  Gurts" 
were  to  be  eight  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor; 
there  were  to  be  six  seats  in  the  front  gallery  and  five 
seats  in  the  end  galleries.  The  pulpit  .was  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides,  and  the  principal 
aisle,  or  "  alley,"  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  sitters, 
lengthwise  and  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
pews  were  nearly  square  ;  there  were  twenty  of  them, 
and  they  were  mostly  about  five  feet  by  six,  though 
Samuel  Cutler's  pew  was  more  than  seven  by  six 
feet,  and  one  pew  occupied  by  Samuel  and  John 
Gardner  was  six  feet  by  nine.  The  scarcity  and 
costliness  of  window-glass  made  it  necessary  to  econ- 
omize greatly  in  the  use  of  that  luxury;  and  some  of 
the  pew-holders  being  inconvenienced  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  sittings,  it  was  voted  in  May,  1712, 
"That  thay  which  have  no  windos  in  their  Puse  have 
Leave  to  cut  sum  out  Provided  thay  maintain  them 
at  their  one  Charge."  If  this  liberty  was  largely 
availed  of,  it  must  have  produced  a  picturesque 
irregularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  structure 
from  the  outside.  One  case,  at  least,  is  recorded  ; 
Daniel  Marble  was  given  leave  to  cut  a  window  out 
of  the  side  of  the  meeting-house  against  his  pew,  to 
be  maintained  by  him.  This  was  in  1720.  In  170.') 
the  proprietors  of  new  pews  were  given  liberty  to  cui 
or  make  windows  at  the  e;ust  and  west  doors. 

The  building  was  raised  June  0,  1711.  Mr.  Joseph 
Green,  of  the  Village  Church,  has  recorded  in  his 
diary  that  he  went  to  the  raising  "  at  Col,  Gardner's." 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  house  was  on  the  nor- 
therly corner  of  Central  and  Elm  ."-^treets.  The 
festivities  of  that  occasion  were  i)r(ib:d)ly  ]iaid 
for  by  i)rivate  subscription,  fur  the  only  item  of 
refreshments  which  appears  in  the  parish  accounts  at 
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that  period  is  the  Tcry  moflest  entry  "  p''  for  Syder 
bread  &  Cheese  when  the  planck  was  unloaden,  02'." 

Oil  October  5,  1711,  a  day  of  fastiiij;  and  prayer 
was  recommended  "  particuhirly  in  y' Calling  of  A 
minister,"  and  tlie  wish  was  devoutly  spread  upon 
the  record  "That  God  would  direct  in  that  Waighty 
Consearn  to  such  a  person  as  may  be  a  blessing  to  y° 
place."  A  committee  was  chosen  at  the  same  time 
for  granting  pews  and  seating  the  house;  so  that  the 
building  wxs  probably  nearly  or  quite  ready  at  tliat 
time.  The  record  of  the  first  seating  is  not  entered 
till  several  years  afterward,  about  1721.  Tiie  twenty 
pews  were  granted  to  some  of  the  more  important 
families,  and  the  other  seats  were  given  with  due 
consideration  to  age  and  rank,  the  men  and  women 
sitting  separately.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  own- 
ers of  pews  did  not  sit  with  their  wives,  for  some  of 
the  pew-owners  had  other  seats  al  otted  to  them,  and 
it  is  recorded  "  That  .Jii°  Waters  shall  have  y"  Pew  to 
y"  westward  of  Natli'  Felton's  for  his  wife  and  family 
and  tliat  said  Waters  is  seated  in  y"  front  fore  seat  in 
y"  Gahiry."  The  women  were  seated  in  the  east  gal- 
lery and  the  easterly  part  of  the  house  below,  and 
the  mer  had  the  west  gallery  and  western  pait  of  the 
house.  The  sittings  are  described  as  "  y"  three  short 
seats  before  y"'  pulput,"  "y°  west  body  of  seats,"  "y" 
body  of  long  Women's  seats  belo,"  ''The  fore  seat  of 
the  west  end  of  the  men's  gallery,"  and  so  on. 

On  November  6,  1711,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
inquire  after  candidates  and  invite  them  to  preach. 
It  was  resolved  that  candidates  should  be  paid  by 
contribution,  or  by  rates  if  the  contributions  fell 
short. 

Three  candidates  are  mentioned  in  the  records, — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Prescott,  Mr.  Sutchclif  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. The  latter  was  probably  the  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard, who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1709, 
the  class  of  Mr.  Prescott.  The  name  Sutchclif  does 
not  appear  in  tiie  Harvard  Catalogue;  it  may  be  that 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Shurtleff  was  the  person  meant.  On 
the  4ih  of  March,  1711-12,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
parish  was  held  to  choose  a  minister.  Of  course,  on- 
ly the  qualified  male  voters  of  the  precinct  were  al- 
lowed to  vote,  the  qualification  being  the  same  as  that 
for  voting  in  tow-n  affairs  ;  but  those  who  could  not 
attend  on  this  occasion  were  allowed  to  vote  by  pro.xy. 
The  names  of  the  three  candidates  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  clerk  makes  the  brief  and  important 
entry,  ''The  person  Chosen  to  be  our  Minister  in  Mr. 
Benj.  Prescot."  It  was  agreed  "  That  if  Mr.  Prescott 
Cums  and  settles  with  us  we  will  pay  yearly  to  him  y" 
sum  of  Eighty  Pounds  in  Province  Bills  or  in  silver 
money  as  it  passes  from  man  to  man,  So  long  as  he 
continues  to  be  our  minister." 

In  February,  1711-12,  Mr.  Prescott  was  settled  as 
the  first  pastor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  long  and  bit- 
ter contest  for  separation  from  the  First  Parish  was 
over.  But  the  people  of  those  days  were  sturdy  con- 
troversialists, and  it  was  too  soon  to  e.xpect  peace. 


The  officers  of  the  First  Parish  made  out  their  list 
of  rates,  as  usual,  upon  those  who  had  formerly  paid 
rates,  although  many  of  them  had  contributed  largely 
from  their  slender  means  for  building  the  new  meet- 
ing-house and  settling  the  new  ministir.  The  indig- 
nant voters  of  the  middle  precinct  sent  a  committee 
to  the  General  Court  to  acquaint  that  body  with  their 
grievance,  and  ask  relief  against  the  tax,  which  was 
being  pressed  with  the  full  vigor  of  the  law.  This 
committee  was  chosen  October  13,  1712,  and  they  ob- 
tained speedy  justice,  for  on  the  30th  of  October  it 
was  by  the  General  Court 

"  Hei^oJfed  iivA  (Jechircd  tlmt  the  fai<i  Precinct,  being  set  off  by  Order 
of  tbis  Court,  &  baving  worlbily  pel ftunieil  llieir  Engagement  in  erect- 
ing a  c.invi-nieiit  Mecling  IIuuso  for  tlie  liulrliik  worsliip  of  God,  A  set- 
tled a  learned  orlbudcix  .Minit^ter  &  pruvided  an  lionoiiiiible  euppurt  for 
Iiiiii,  Tliey  are  u-.t  fiirtber  cbaigeable  lu  llie  support  of  tlie  Ministry  in 
tlie  IJjdy  uf  tiie  Town,  being  no  longer  i  f  tbe  audience  tliere  ;  and  Ilie 
A8iessnu-nl  made  lulely  upon  Ibe  Inbiibitants  of  tlie  Precinct  for  llie 
Slinisliy  in  tbe  Body  of  tbo  Town  by  tlic  Seleelnien  and  A8Ses.«ors,  *  all 
warrants  issued  for  tlie  collection  and  distiaiuiug  forlhe  tame  be  &  bere- 
by  are  siijieftedtd  and  made  null  and  void," 

It  was  not  till  1713  that  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  who  were  includtd  in  the  new  parish  sent  in 
their  request  to  be  dismissed  from  the  mother 
church. 

"  S.\LKM,  April  24lb,  1713. 

"  To  tbe  liev'dJIr.  Nicholas  Noyes,  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  Saluni, 
and  to  the  C'liurdi  of  Christ  tbero  : 

"Hon'd,  Kev'd,  and  Beloved: 

■■  WiiKURAS  it  h'lth  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  smile  upon  our  cn- 
deavoi's  for  tbe  erecting  of  an  bouse  for  tbe  carrying  on  the  public  wor- 
ship uf  God,  and  settling  a  minister  amongst  us,  and  we  beiiig  culled  by 
divine  pr\jvidence  {as  we  apprehend)  to  settle  a  particular  cbnrcb  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Gospel,  under  the  ministry  of  tbe  Kev'd  Mr.  Benj.  Prescot  : 
Our  bumble  request  to  yourselves  is  that  you  will  plea-'e  to  dismiss  us 
and  our  chiidrcii  with  your  approbation  and  blcKsiug,  to  be  a  church  of 
ourselves  and  until  we  are  so,  with  the  Consent  and  approbation  "-f  tbe 
Elders  and  niesseugers  of  tlie  churches  tliat  shall  assist  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev'd  Air.  I'rescut,  to  continue  members  of  Salem  Church,  and 
as  there  shall  be  occasion  assist  and  help  us,  especially  by  your  prayeis 
unto  the  God  of  all  gnce,  that  in  sj  greivt  an  affair  we  may  be  directed 
and  assisted  to  proceed  in  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  God,  unto 
wboin  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Jesus  Christ,  throughout  all  ages,  world 
without  end  '* 

"  Your  iiiiworlhy  brethren  and  sisters  living  within  the  bounds  of  tho 
Middle  District  in  Salem. 
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.hidali  .Mackintire. 
Elizabetli  Nurse. 
Sarah  Hobinson, 
AlesSliaHlin. 
Ilanna  Small. 
llanuaSoillhwick. 
Mary  Tompkins. 


Martha  Adams.  Sam'l  Goldthwait, 

Elizabeth  Cok.  Ebenezer  Gyles. 

Sarah  Gardiner.  Alnaliani  Pierce. 
Elizabeth  Gardiner.        John  Foster. 

Isabel  I'easo.  John  Fellon. 

Ha  na  Felton.  I'nvid  Foster, 

iliinna  Foster.  Abel  Gardiner. 

Abiiiail  Fri  neb.  John  Gardiner. 


Elizabeth  Tompkins.  Elizabeth  Gylcn.  Samuel  Goldthwait. 

Klizubeth  Verry.  Elizabetli  Goldthwait.  W  illiain  King. 

Jemima  Verry.  Haniia  Goldthwait.  Kicbard  Waters. 

Sarah  Waters.  Deborah  Gool.  Kobeit  I'eaae." 

Elizabeth  Waters.  Elizabeth  King. 

Susanna  Daniel.  Samuel  Gardiner. 

The  request  for  dismissal  was  granted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  dismissal  was  issued: 

"Ala  Cbnrch  meeting  at  tho  Teacher's  house,  Juno  25lli.  Tho  Church 
baving  received  a  iietition  from  our  brethren  and  sisters  living  in  the 
Distiicl.  wherein  they  desire  u  disinissioii  from  us  for  theniselveii  and 
their  children,  lu  older  to  be  a  church  of  themselves.  Tbe  Clinrch 
givetli  in  answer  aa  foil  welh :  That  although  wo  cannot  praise 
or  justify  our  brethren's  proceeding  m  far  as  they  have  done  in  order  to 
be  a  chuichof  themselves  without  advising  writh  or  using  means  to  ob- 
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tnin  Iho  CMnwnt  of  Iho  Clmrcli  Ih-y  bclonsod  to  ;  >vt  at  the  rc'iiu'st  nf 
onrbrelliri'ii  HnilsHtiT",  a  d  fir  peace  snUo,  ^vt^  |H-r:nit  tliriii  iiinl  llirir 
chiMivli  to  licrnmca  cliiirdi  of  Humus.-Ivi-s  ;  |.rovi.l.-.l  tli.y  li.ivo  llif  ap- 
piolMlion  iinil  consoiit  of  the  Eldi-M  and  iiies<fii^'.Ts  .  f  K.irn-  othiT 
chmrhes  ill  c  imimini  "n  «ilh  ii«,  that  »h:ill  aisUt  at  their  ihiir  li  pitlier- 
iu2"fidoi\lainiiigtliema|)a.-<tor.  Aud  until  ihe.v  have  to  done,  tliey 
rontiiiue  nienilxTS  of  this  ehiircli.  And  so  we  ooinmit  thein  to  Iho 
gru-o  of  O.hI  in  Christ  .lesus,  |nn.vinK  that  the.v  may  h;4V(.  divine  diiec- 
fi.in  and  a*<i<tance  in  the  great  iv..ik  they  are  np-Mi,  and  that  tliey  may 
hcc.nienn  lio'y  anlol^le^lyanl  pea.-,,, hie  eliurch.  and  tliat  the  L'.r.l 
wonhl  ad.l  to  tliem  of  sneli  as  are  williiu  tlieir  nvn  limit-,  nmny  aii.ih  as 
Fhall  he  Kive  1.  The  above  ansxyer  was  t«  i.-e  .lislimtly  lead  t..  the  hreth- 
r.  11  of  the  Church  before  it  was  voted,  and  then  consented  to  by  the  vote 
of  Iho  Church,  tiemiri«  contradicenle." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Prf^citt  w.is  accordinfrly  ordained, 
Septeinlier  23.  1713,  and  the  separation  of  the  parislies 
wa.s  at  la.st  (;om|dete.  In  all  llie  history  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  towns  and  precincts,  of  which  our  legishi- 
tive  and  niuiiicipal  history  fiirnislies  many  note- 
worthy instances  down  to  the  jircsent  time,  there  lias 
rarely  been  a  division  more  earnestly  |nirsticil  or  more 
stubbornly  resisted  than  that  wliicli  rc-iilted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Middle  Precinct  of  t^alcia. 


CHAPTER     I.  X  I  X . 

FEXHODY—iConliitued.) 
Tltc  /•rparnHon  from  Salem— The  DUtrict  and  Toicii  of  Daiiiers. 

From  this  time  forward  the  interests  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mid  lie  precinct  eontimied  to  be  centred 
about  their  iiarish  meetinprs.  They  were  still  subject 
to  ta.xation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  for  educational  purposes  ;  but  they  very 
soon  demanded  and  received  separate  schools  under 
the  r  own  supervision.  In  1714  the  town  granted 
money  towards  the  support  of  a  "  Heading,  writing 
and  cyphering  school"  in  tlic  new  precinct,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  it  "and  distrib- 
ute it  to  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  discre- 
tion." 

The  schools  of  that  time  were  not  entirely  free,  but 
those  wlio  were  able  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  their 
children  did  so,  and  the  town  undertook  to  pay  only 
for  those  who.se  parents  could  not  afi'ord  to  pay  for  their 
instruction.  The  e  lucation  of  children,  while  not 
compulsory,  Wiis  universal,  and  the  selectmen  saw  to 
it  that  children  whose  parents  neglected  their  educa- 
tion and  traitiing  in  s')me  useful  calling  were  put  out 
to  service.  It  was  not  till  about  17i).S  that  schools 
were  supported  in  this  commonwealth  wholly  by 
ta.\ation,  and  were  free  to  all.  This  explains  what 
was  meant  by  the  disiribution  of  the  schooi  money. 

As  time  went  on  there  was  a  growing  desire  for  in- 
dependence in  all  municipal  all'airs.  There  had  al- 
ways e.xisted  a  strong  feelingof  sympathy  between  the 
middle  and  the  village  jiarishes.  A  dillicnlty  at  one 
time  arose  by  reason  of  an  attempt,  in  17-13,  by  some 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  encroach  upon  the 
rishts  of  the  middle  precinct  by  including  wiihiii  the 
village  hounds  some  of  those  who  bclontrcd  in  the 
southerly  parish.  On  August  llUh,  at  a  special 
meeting,  it  was  voted  to  chuosc  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  appear  at  the  (icncral  ('nurt  and  .-inswer  to  the 
petition  of  Captain  Samuel  Kndicott.  .Tolin  rorirr, 
Benjamin  Porter  and  .lobii  Kiidicotl,  and  also  the  pe- 
tition of  .lames  Prince,  agent  for  the  Village  Parish. 
Daniel  Epes,  Daniel  Gardner  and  John  Procter 
were  ehnseii.  and  ihey  were  successful  in  resisting  the 
encriiachnicnt. 

With  this  exception,  the  two  outlying  pari-bes 
were  united  in  their  desire  for  separation  from  the 
town  of  Salem.  In  Kl.SO,  very  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  village  parish,  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  es'ablish  a  new  township  to  include  the  vil- 
lage. The  witchcraft  excitement  and  Iho  formation 
of  the  niiddb-  precinct  dc-layed  the  plan,  but  it  was  re- 
vived from  lime  to  time.  The  inconvenience  of  at- 
tending town  meetings  frtnn  the  outlying  parls  of  the 
town,  tlic  gathering  of  local  interests  about  Ihe  parish 
meetings  and  the  desire  to  have  separate  schools 
under  their  own  control,  led  Ihe  village  and  middle 
parishes  to  discuss  the  project  from  time  to  time.  In 
1732  the  village  precimt  sent  in  a  iietition  to  Ihe 
town  of  Salem,  pr:iying  to  be  set  off  from  Salem  with 
some  enlargement  of  boundaries  ;  and  in  1740  an  at- 
tempt was  made  lo  unite  the  two  outlying  parishes  in 
an  eiTort  forseparation. 

In  the  Midille  Precinct,  .July,  1710,  "  It  Being  put 
to  vote  whither  y'  Inhabitanls  of  this  parish  will 
come  otl'y'  town  of  Salem  and  Joyn  with  the  Inhab- 
itants of  Salem  Village,  Provided  that  they  S.'C  cause 
to  take  this  Middle  Parrish  (the  whole  of  itt)  as  itt 
is  now  Bounded,  To  .Toy  n  Together  both  Parishes,  and 
make  a  Township  oitr  selves,  separate  from  y'' Town 
of  Salem,"  a  commitlee  was  chosen  to  manage  the 
whole  affair,  jmd  lay  the  jiroeeedings  before  the  next 
meeting.  The  people  of  Salem  raised  a  committee  to 
treat  with  the  "  ifarmers,"  and  after  consultation  they 
reported  that  the  village  people  might  be  pacified  if 
the  town  would  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  "  to 
maintain  two  schools  within  the  bridges,  and  one  at  the 
Middle  Precinct,  that  should  draw  their  proprrtion  of 
the  school  money,  raise  their  own  committees,  and 
control  tlieir  own  affairs."  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  town  raised  £2.")0,  province  bills.  But  the 
relief  was  only  temp(n-ary.  The  farmers  continued  to 
renew  their  request;  they  desired  to  manage  their 
own  aflairs,  and  as  time  went  on  the  reasons  for  sejia- 
ration  were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In 
April,  1742,  at  a  meeting  specially  called,  the  middle 
precinct  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  the  village 
"concerning  comeing  ofl'  from  y"  town  of  Salem,"  and 
report  their  proceedings. 

On  May  !),  17ul,  it  was  again  voted  to  join  with  the 
village  parish  in  an  attempt  t>  separate  fnmi  Salem. 
It   was   desired   to   form   a  new   township,  and    not 
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merely  a  district,  and  the  records  show  that  such  was 
the  plan  of  the  farmers.  The  committees  from  the 
two  parishes  consulted  together,  and  prepared  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  for  the  separation,  in 
July,  1751. 

"  Whereas  y»  Village  Parish  and  y  Midflle  Parish  in  Salem  have 
agreed  to  come  of  from  y»  town  as  a  eeperato  Town  by  themselres,  as 
appears  I»y  y  votes  of  their  respective  Mcelinjrs,  and  whereas  we  ye  siib- 
Bcrilieis  being  niipointed  and  Itiipowercd  for  and  in  behalf  of  Kacli  pariHli 
to  Confer  together, and  nialie  Rejwrt  att  y«  meeting  of  sd  parishes  Re- 
spectively, relating  to  said  Affair,  have  meet  together  and  after  due  C  n- 
sideration  malie  Report  iis  follows  :  (viz.)  That  ye  Town  meetings  sbiill 
be  one  year  in  one  p  Irish  and  y"  next  year  in  the  other  piiri*h  sncces- 
sivety.  That  y*  major  part  of  y«  selectmen  and  assessors  shall  be  chosen 
one  year  in  one  Purisli,  and  y«  next  year  in  y«  other  Parish  successively. 
That  each  Parish  thai!  share  Equally  in  all  profits  and  Uenellts  that 
shall  happeti  or  acme. 
July  y  2d,  1751. 

Daniel  ICpes,  Jr  ■,  for  the        Samuel  Flint        \ 

Maliohi  Felton     Uliddle        Cornelius  Tarball  W'"'  'he  ^^ 

John  Proctor       J  Parish         James  Prince        ^  ^  illage. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1751,  the  same  committee  was  authorized  to 
join  with  the  committee  from  the  village,  and  prefer 
a  petition  to  the  town  of  Salem  relating  to  the  separ- 
ation. The  authors  of  the  report  were  also  in-tructed 
to  "labour  "  with  the  people  of  Salem  ;  foralthough, 
as  Hanson  states,  the  feeling  in  Salem  was  more 
favorable  for  separation  than  it  has  been,  there  was 
still  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  movement. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1751,  a  town  meeting  was 
held  in  Salem  to  consider  the  petition,  and  it  was 
voted  "  That  the  Prayer  of  said  Petition  be  so  far 
granted  as  that  with  the  leave  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  Inhabitants  and  Estates  of  said 
Parishes  be  set  off  as  a  separate  Township  agreeable 
to  the  present  boumlarics  of  said  Parishes;  and  that 
in  view  of  the  claim  of  the  annual  incomes  ofihe 
Town  they  be  allowed  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Town  Treasury 
when  legally  set  off  as  a  distinct  Town  beside  their 
proportion  of  the  sums  due  to  them  for  the  Incour- 
agement  of  the  schools  by  virtue  of  former  votes." 
The  new  town  was  to  care  for  its  own  poor.  It  was 
also  voted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  previous 
vote,  in  1747,  by  apportioning  one  hundred  pounds 
in  bills  of  the  last  emission  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  the  old  town  of  Salem. 

The  plan  was  originally  to  form  a  town  of  the  two 
parishes;  but  in  1743  the  King  had  given  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  forbidding  hiin 
to  give  Ills  assent  to  any  act  creating  a  new  town, 
without  a  clause  inserted  suspending  the  execution  of 
such  act  until  it  should  receive  His  Majesty's  ap- 
probation. This  was  because  it  was  thought  undesir- 
able by  the  crown  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly.  The  popular 
branch  was  gaining  in  power,  and  their  increase  had 
given  them  the  control  of  all  matters  which  were  de- 
tcrmiii&i  by  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trade,  in 
1761,  says  that  the  number  of  representatives  had 


then  increased  from  eighty-four  in  1692,  when  the 
charter  was  opened,  toabout  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
while  the  Council  kept  the  same  number,  twenty- 
eight.  By  the  charter  the  Council  was  chosen  in 
joint  convention,  and  by  usage  many  other  officers 
were  so  chosen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  independence  had  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  colonies,  and  it  was  felt  in  England  that 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  popiibir  branch  of  the 
assembly  was  too  favorable  to  such  independent  ideas. 
It  seems  that  the  petitioners  yielded  to  this  policy,  and 
that  the  petition  presented  by  them  to  the  General 
Court  asked  only  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  ; 
a  district  being  a  town  in  all  respects  except  the  right 
to  choose  a  representative.  When  a  district  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  allowed  to  join  with  the  town  from 
which  it  had  been  separated  in  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative. On  the  22d  of  January,  1751-52,  a  memo- 
rial of  Samuel  Flynt,  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  the  Village  and  Middle  Precincts, 
praying  to  be  incorporated  into  a  district,  was  read  in 
Council,  and  the  petitioners  were  ordered  to  serve 
notice  on  the  town  of  Salem.  This  was  not  concurred 
in  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  on  January 
28th,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  district  of 
Danver.s.  This  act  recited  that  the  cau.ses  for  the 
separation  were  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants  of  I  he 
outlying  parishes  from  that  part  of  the  first  parish  in 
Salem  where  the  public  afiairs  of  the  town  were 
transacted,  the  distance  from  the  grammar  school  in 
Salem,  and  also  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  First  Parish  were  either  merchants,  mechanics, 
or  traders,  and  those  of  the  Village  and  Jliddle 
Parishes  chiefly  husbandmen,  which  was  the  cause  of 
many  disputes  and  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  It  was  provided  by  the  act  that  the 
agreements  of  the  town  of  Salem,  which  had  been 
made  conditional  on  the  parishes  being  incorporated 
into  a  town  should  be  binding,  although  only  a  dis- 
trict had  been  in  corporal  ed. 

The  name  of  the  parish  now  became  the  "Second 
Parish  in  the  district  of  Danvers,"  which  was  s'um 
changed  to  the  "  South  Parish  in  Danvers,"  which 
continued  to  be  its  name  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  church  was  called  "The  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  Danvers." 

About  a  year  after  the  erection  of  the  district  of 
Danvers,  the  boundary  between  it  and  Salem  was 
run,  corresponding  generally  with  the  boundary  of 
the  Jliddle  Precinct.  The  line  took  Trask's  grist- 
mills into  Danvers,  and  ran  from  the  mills  "To  the 
Easternmost  Elm  Tree  on  sd  j)lain  and  by  the  North- 
erly aide  of  the  highway  there  called  Boston  Road." 

There  was  at  that  time  a  row  of  elm  trees  extend- 
ing along  Boston  Street  in  a  direction  not  quite  par- 
allel to  the  present  line  of  the  street,  the  easternmost 
tree  being  the  boundary  tree,  and  the  tree  at  the 
other  end  being  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Humphrey  Case's 
house,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  James  F.  Caller. 
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A  stone  with  the  ilate  170"  stands  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
"big  tree;'"  but  as  the  tree  was  a  boundary  in  1712, 
it  must  have  been  more  lliaii  u  youi  g  tree  at  that 
time,  and  probably  d  ites  back  to  UitJO  or  1()70.  The 
intermediate  trees  in  tliis  row  were  rut  down  many 
years  ago  for  tire-wood,  during  a  very  severe  winter 
when  there  was  great  dearth  of  fuel  in  Salem  ;  and 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  ridge  caused  by 
their  stumps  was  to  be  seen  in  tiie  road.  Tlie  stone 
marl^ed  1707  may  have  been  tlie  miie-stone  men- 
tioned in  tlie  legislative  report  on  the  separation  of 
the  miildle  preeinct. 

On  JIareh  30,  1752,  it  was  ordered  that  fences  be 
erected  across  the  highway  at  the  town  bridge  and 
the  bridge  by  the  south  mills,  and  that  all  persons 
frimi  I5(.ston  or  suspected  of  bringing  contagion 
should  be  excluded  Irom  the  town  by  a  guard  kept  at 
the  barriers. 

The  first  joint  election  of  a  Representative  from 
the  town  ofSa'em  and  district  of  Danvers  was  named 
to  lake  i)lace  May  IS,  17-'i2.  At  that  time  the  small- 
pox was  raging,  both  in  Boston  and  Salem;  and  the 
meeting  voted  not  to  send  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  wliich  was  to  be  held  at  Concord  on 
account  of  the  pestilence  in  Boston.  It  was  declared 
that  no  disrespect  or  designed  alTnnit  was  intended  to 
the  honorable  house,  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
whatever  fine  siiould  be  ini[)Osed  ;  but  that  owing  to 
dissensions  between  the  town  and  the  lately  estab- 
lished district,  it  was  impracticable  t)  choose  a  Rep- 
resentaiive,  and  not  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the 
inhaliitants;  that  smalI-t)o.\  was  ])revalent  in  several 
of  the  families  of  the  town,  and  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  the  General  Court  by  a  Representative  if 
chosen;  and  that  the  expenses  attending  the  sickness 
had  been  so  heavy  in  many  instances  that  many  per- 
sons could  not  bear  the  charges  of  sending  a  Repre- 
sentative. 

Although  the  district  was  not  entitled  to  send  a 
Representative,  it  sent  a  delegate,  who  was  allowed 
to  vote  on  certain  matters.  In  1754,  when  tlie  colo- 
nies proposed  a  plan  of  union  for  mutual  safety  and 
protection,  the  district  voted  against  it  through  its 
delegate,  D.iniel  Epes. 

On  February  3,  1754-55,  it  was  voted  that  Daniel 
Epes,  Jr.,  should  carry  the  renewed  request  of  the 
district  to  become  a  town  before  the  (ieneral  Assem- 
bly. This  request  was  continued  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  last  presentation  of  it  was  by  Daniel  Kpes, 
.luiic  8,  1757.  The  bill  was  pa.ssed  and  signed  on 
,!mu'  lull,  but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  June  1(5, 
1757. 

This  act  did  not  contain  any  clau-c  suspending  its 
operation  until  the  king  should  approve  it;  it  was 
plainly  in  contravention  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Governor.  Tlie  feeling  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  province  was  beginning  to  show  itself. 
At  the  time  tliere  wa.s  no  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  the  province.     Thos.  Hutchinson,  after- 


wards Governor,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  he  caused  his  protest  against  the  act  to  be  entered 
on  the  records,  lie  gave  f(jr  the  reasons  of  his  dis- 
sent,— 

"  let.  n.'c:iuso  (he  proftissod  cleslsn  of  tlio  Bill  ia 
Inntx,  who  now  join  Willi  lliB  Town  of  Saleui  in  1 
B4-ntiiIivf  ti  powiT  a  chuwing  liy  thonisclves,  iiini  tlie  nninbt-r  of  whi 
IlouM-of  Hi'im'81-ntativi-s  may  at  prt-siMit  consist,  luing  full  larfc-. 
Ini-rcaainK  tin'  iinmliiT  mnst  Iiave  a  ti-nilenc-y  to  retard  the  prorr 
of  the  General  Tonrt,  ami  to  increiuae  the  burden  which  now  lyei 
the  People  liy  their  lorij;  Sessions  every  Vi-ar,  aufl  must  likewis 
that  House  an  nmlnc  proporli.in  to  the  lioar.l  in  tlie  Legislature 
many  affairs  are  determined  by  a  .joint  Ballot  of  the  t»o  Houses. 

"Jd.  Herausc  there  I.eluK  no  ttovemor  or  Lieutenant-IIovernor 
Province,  it  is  most  aKreeal>le  to  his  Majesty's  I'oniniisaiiui  to  the  late 
Covernor:  to  the  niesaane  of  this  Board  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  at  the  opening  the  Session  ;  ami  is  in  itself  a  tliiUK  most  reiusona- 
blo  that  all  matters  of  any  importance,  and  not  necessary  to  be  acted 
upon  immediate  y,  which  is  the  case  with  the  present  llill,  shoubl  be 
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immediately  after,  before  tliemse 
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":iil.  Because  the  Board  by  r« 
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for  their  .\ssellt,  or  Refusal,  as 
Vote  for  this  Bill  in  one  capac 
directly  nKuiust  the  Royal  Instri 
di-t-ree  necessary  f  .r  the  public 
Inconsistent  and  Absur.l. 


It  appetirs  that  complaints  of"  long  sessions"  were 
prevalent  even  then. 

The  acts  of  this  session  were  not  forwarded  to  the 
Privy  Council  until  the  next  .January,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Crovernor  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment. They  were  received  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
May,  1758,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  act  upon  the  laws  of  this  ses- 
sion until  July,  1759,  when  they  prepared  a  drtiiight 
of  the  acts  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  made  a 
special  report  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Danvers 
ought  to  be  disallowed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  passed  in  contradiction  to  the  royal  instruction. 
On  August  10,  1750,  an  order  was  passed  in  the  Privy 
Council,  disallowing  the  act,  and  declaring  it  null 
and  void. 

It  is  believed  that  for  some  reason,  now  unknown, 
the  provincial  authorities  never  received  notice  of  the 
disallowance  of  the  act.  Hutchinson  certainly  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  disallowed,  and  he  sur- 
mises in  his  history  of  Ma-sachusetts,  that  as  the 
Council  kept  no  correspondence  by  letters  with  the 
King's  ministers,  this  bill,  with  others,  received  the 
royal  allowance  probably  without  being  observed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  instructions.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  valid  till  disallowed;  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers was  annually  represented  in  the  (ieneral  Court 
from  and  after  the  year  1758,  and  later  legislation 
expressly  recognized  Danvers  as  a  town.  No  ollicial 
notice  of  the  disallowance  being  ever  received,  and 
the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  not  having  been 
searched  by  anyone  having  the  facts  in  mind,  it  was 
not  discovered  till  long  after  the  Revolution  had  ren- 
dered the  discovery  unimportant  that  the  act  of  in- 
corporation of  Danvers  was  void  after  175'J. 
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Tlipre  has  been  consiflerablespecnlatinn  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  Dan  vers.  Hanson  says  that  (he  rejrion 
was  called  Danvers  as  early  as  1745;  hut  notliing  ap- 
pears on  the  records  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case, 
or  how  the  name  came  to  be  given.  The  discussion  is 
one  which  belongs  more  appropriately  to  -the  history 
of  Danvers  than  to  that  of  Peabody,  hut  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  theories  of  its  origin  have  been 
suggested.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  the  solution 
was  found  in  the  fiicf  that  Lord  Danvers  was  con- 
nected with  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  the 
names  are  united  in  more  then  one  branch  of  the 
Osborne  family.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Os- 
bornes  from  whom  the  families  of  that  region  in 
Danvers  originated,  may  have  come  from  one  of  these 
branches  of  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  that 
they  suggested  the  name.  This  however,  is  a  pure 
guess,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 
the  founder  of  the  Osborne  family  in  Danvers  was 
born  or  lived  before  coming  to  this  country.  Felt,  in 
his  Annals. says  thatLieut.-GovernorPhipps  suggested 
that  name  out  of  gratitude  to  one  of  his  patrons. 
But  the  last  Lord  Danvers  died  before  1660,  and  the 
name  altcrward  appears  only  in  connection  with 
other  families,  so  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  the  patron  was.  It  would  seem  at  least  probable 
that  the  people  of  the  new  town  had  something  to  do 
with  selecting  a  name  for  it,  but  the  real  cause  of  its 
selection  is  still  conjectural. 

The  mill  belonging  to  Trask  nearest  to  Salem  town 
is  spoken  of  in  1715,  as  the  fulling  mill;  so  that  it 
appears  some  business  was  done  in  fulling  cloth 
made  in  the  vininity,  probably  by  individuals  on 
hand  looms.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  glass  mak- 
ing industry,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
had  survived  till  this  time.  The  potteries,  for  which 
Danvers  afterward  became  so  famous,  were  not  in 
operation  until  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  if  at  all 
during  this  time.  One  of  these  was  located  where 
the  business  is  still  carried  on,  on  Central  Street. 
There  was  at  one  time  another  on  the  south  parish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Holten  Street.  The  business  of  tan- 
ning is  said  to  have  been  begun  about  1739,  by  Jos- 
eph Southwick,  a  Quaker,  who  lived  in  the  house 
opposite  the  Lexington  monument  on  Main  Street, 
which  was  standing  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  This  house  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the 
comparatively  modern  square  panes  of  glass,  in  the 
place  of  the  diamond  leaded  pane,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  called  the  "glass  house."  Mr.  South- 
wick began  the  infant  industry,  which  now  employs 
thousands  of  men  and  occupies  acres  of  space  in  the 
town,  by  using  half  hogsheads  for  vats.  After  a 
while,  as  his  business  increased,  he  obtained  a  gon- 
dola, which  he  used  until  after  a  few  years  he  sank 
three  or  four  vats.  The  location  of  his  tanyards, 
which  continued  tor  many  years  in  his  family,  is  still 
occupied  in  the  same  industry. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 
PE.\BODY— ( Conliiiued). 

Boci'd  Ltfe  and  Ow(onw  in  the  Midtite  Precinct. 

In  the  period  from  1710  to  1757  the  Middle  or 
South  Pari.-ih  suffered  but  little  change  in  the  charac- 
ter or  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were 
mostly  farmers;  with  the  exception  of  the  Trasks, 
who  carried  on  their  mills,  there  was  little  or  no 
mechanical  employment.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, there  were,  in  1752,  about  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants  in  both  the  Village  and  Middle  Precincts. 
As  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Precinct  in  1710,  there  couKl  not  have  been  any 
great  increase  of  the  population  in  these  forty  years. 
There  were  some  wealthy  land-owners,  but  most  of  the 
people  of  the  South  Parish  were  of  limited  means. 
The  social  relaxations  of  the  time  were  few.  Outside 
of  the  religious  meetings  there  were  few  opportuni- 
ties for  social  gatherings,  except  on  the  rare  occasion 
of  a  house  rai-ing,  or  some  such  friendly  meeting. 
The  village  singing  school,  which  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  New  England  during  this  period,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  and  entertainment  system, 
which  afterward  became  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  New  England.  The  psalm  singing  of 
the  Puritans  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  by  rote;  there  were  no  instruments  used  in 
the  churches,  but  the  hymn  was  "lined  out"  by  one 
of  the  deacons.  The  first  menti  m  of  organs  in 
churches  is  contained  in  the  diary  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  Village  Parish,  in  1711,  when  he  says 
of  a  visit  to  Boston  and  Cambridge,  "I  was  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Brattle's,  heard  the  organs  and  saw  strange 
things  in  a  microscope."  This  may  have  been  the 
organ  which  Mr.  Brattle  gave,  in  1714,  to  King's 
Chapel,  in  Boston. 

The  people  generally  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  singing  by  note,  fearing  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  mu<ic  and  other  musical 
frivolities.  In  1723  several  members  of  a  church  in 
Braintrce  were  excommunicated  because  they  advo- 
c-.ited  the  reformed  method  of  singing.  A  council, 
however,  shortly  afterward,  reinstated  them,  and  ef- 
fected a  compromise.  An  equally  strong  feeling  was 
formed  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  matter;  but  the 
new  school  prevailed,  and  the  young  people  had  their 
singing  schools,  at  which  they  learned  hymns  of 
surprising  rapidity  and  complication  of  movement, 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  music  of  the  elders.  The 
choir  began  to  make  its  appearance,  though  there  is 
no  record  of  it  in  the  South  Parish  till  1763,  when  it 
was  voted  "that  there  be  two  seats  on  the  easterly 
side  of  y'  broad  ally  in  the  Meeting-house  be  sett 
apart  for  a  number  of  persons  to  sett  in  for  the  better 
accommodating  singing  in  y"  Meeting-house,  and 
that  the  same  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  Parish 
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comiiiitlee  from   time  to  time,  as  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion, tor  carrying  on  that  i)art  of  Divine  service.'' 

After  tlie  hell  wa.s  prociircil,  aliont  172o,  tlie  curfew 
called  all  to  early  slumbers. 

Samuel  Stacy  was  iho  first  "  bellman"  of  the  par- 
ish. The  title  "sexton"  does  not  appear  in  the  old 
records,  perhaps  because  the  Puritans  of  that  day 
thought  that  sexton  (or  as  it  was  then  and  is  sometimes 
still  pronounced,  "  saxton "  or  "saxon,"  being  a 
shortening  of  "sacristan"),  savored  too  much  of 
church  formality.  Alter  ITol)  we  find  the  "  saxseii" 
or  "saxton  "  spoken  of  in  the  records. 

The  duties  of  caring  for  the  meeting-house  were 
very  simple;  no  fires,  no  carpets,  no  lights,  with 
very  little  paint  and  wimlow  glass,  made  the  |)Ositi<in 
a  very  simple  one.  At  first  ''the  widow  Parnell," 
who  lived  close  by,  swept  and  garnished  the  meeting- 
house ;  and  there  appears  from  time  to  time  an  arti- 
cle in  the  warrant  for  the  parish  meeting  "  to  con- 
sider of  paying  the  widdow  Parnell."  The  cominit- 
tee,  which  was  formally  eniiiowered  '"  to  agree  with 
some  siitible  person  to  sweep  the  meeting-house," 
agreed  with  Stacy  that  lie  was  to  ring  the  bell  "every 
night  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  to  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  what  the  Inhabi- 
tance  will  give  him."  lie  is  spoken  of  in  172t)  as  the 
"  bell  man,"  though  that  title  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  night  walcli,  for  in  1710  the  selectmen  of  Sa- 
lem agreed  with  a  bell  man  at  3(>  s.  (thirty-six 
shillings)  per  month,  who  was  "to  walk  y'  Streets 
from  Ten  of  y'^'  clock  at  Night  till  day  light,  &  take 
care  that  there  bee  no  Mischeife  Done  whilst  people 
are  asleeji,  but  to  doe  his  utmost  to  prevent  fire, 
thieves,  enemies  or  other  danger."  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  nine  o'clock  bell  was  kept  up  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been  discontinued 
in  1885. 

Samuel  Stacy  continued  to  hold  his  oflice  for  many 
years;  but  the  careful  committee  thought  it  best  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  "  Inhabitance  "  were  giving 
him,  an<l  accordingly  he  was  directed  in  1731  to  keep 
an  account  of  what  the  people  gave  him.  In  17o8 
and  17.VJ  Mary  Goldthwait  was  engaged  to  ring  the 
bell  and  sweep  the  meeting-house.  The  bell  was 
hung  in  a  small  belfry  or  "  turret"  over  the  body  of 
the  house,  proliably  in  the  middle  like  that  of  the 
Vill.igc  Meeting-house.  This  turret  was  repaired  in 
1740,  and  again  in  I7.")0,  and  gave  place  to  the  tower 
or  steeple,  built  in  1774. 

Soon  afler  getting  a  bell,  the  parish  began  to  feel 
the  resixinsibility  <d'  their  ac(|uisition  ;  for  we  find  in 
several  warrants  an  arti<-le  "to  consider  of  some  way 
to  goe  up  to  Pell  or  Belfrey  within  side  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  case  anything  should  happen  to  bell  or 
rope."  The  gentle  and  insinuating  suggestivoness  of 
this  article  brings  vividly  before  us  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  at  that  time.  It  was  not  till  1727  that 
the  parish  boldly  voted  "  to  make  a  way  up  to  the 
Bell,"   and  to  raise   the  money  for  it.     ludeed,  the 


whole  history  of  the  dealings  between  the  parish  and 
their  minister  show  how  scarce  money  was.  It  was 
customary  to  have  a  box  near  the  entrance  (d'  the 
meeting-house  in  wbirb  strangers  were  expected  to 
put  some  contribution,  according  to  their  means, 
toward  the  support  of  the  worship  whose  privilege 
they  enjoyed.  The  disposition  of  this  fund  was  a 
grave  question  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  called 
together  in  A|iril,  17!o,  "to  consider  of  some  way  to 
[Hit  a  conc'usion  to  y''  discouis  about  y"  inony  con- 
tributed by  s  rangers."  It  was  finally  put  to  vcite 
"  whether  M'  Prescott  shall  have  one  lialfe  of  y" 
niony  contributed  by  Straingers  and  y"  Inhabitants 
y'"  oilier  half,"  and  "  Voted  in  y''  .Mermitive." 

Tlie  expenses  of  the  parish  at  the  beginning  were 
paid  partly  by  rates  or  taxes,  and  partly  by  voluntary 
coniributioiis.  In  M:t\,  1712,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  meeting  Ikjusi'  "  to  sec  about  the  contribution 
and  all-o  to  I'onsider  of  lUilding  A  Dwelling  hous 
for  y'  iiiiriisli'r  or  els  to  allow  suiutliing  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott and  he  P.iild  .\  hous  for  himself."  It  was  voted 
"  that  y*"  Oonlribution  be  u]dieKl  ;  that  y"  inhabitants 
will  ])Ut  their  moiiy  in  papers;  that  y'^'  inhabitants 
will  subscrib  to  y"  bulding  of  A  hous  for  y''  minister." 
It  was  afterward  voted  "  that  y'  Inhabitants  will  (iive 
M'  Prescott  y'  Uocks  exceiit  y^'  Ilorslilocks,  y''  Tim- 
ber allso  except  y"  Joyce  and  will  (iive  him  allso 
about  8000  of  Shingle  nails  that  ware  lelt."  It  does 
not  ai)pear  that  the  hou.se  was  built;  Mr.  Prescott 
afterward  lived  in  a  liouse  on  Central  Street  liuit  for 
him  by  the  brother  of  bis  third  wife, — Sir  William 
Pepperell,  about  17."iO. 

In  17;U,  it  was  again  voted  that  the  money  in  the 
free  cuntributions  should  be  "  papered,"  that  is,  it 
seems,  that  eaili  contributor  should  keep  his  gift 
separate,  so  that  it  could  be  known  who  gave  and 
how  much  each  contributed.  This  custom  is  a  cu- 
rious one,  in  view  of  its  revival  in  the  "envelope 
.system  "  of  ofl'eriiigs  so  common  in  churches  at  the 
present  day.  In  17l!(l,  £.')0  was  raised  liy  rates,  and 
.£100  by  subscripli(Jii,  for  the  minister.  Prom  the 
very  first,  the  collection  of  parish  rates  was  diliicult. 
In  1717  it  was  voted  th  it  the  committee  "  take  the 
directions  of  the  law  to  gather  the  minister's  rates 
this  year."  In  1720,  the  warrant  commands  John 
Tarball,  Collector,  to  collect  the  amounts  due  the 
parish,  and  on  failure  to  pay  he  is  to  "  distrain  the 
goods  or  (diattles  of  the  person  or  persons  soe  refus- 
ing, for  y"  pavment  of  y'  same,  and  for  want  of  goods 
or  chatties,  whereon  to  make  distress,  you  are  to 
seize  the  body  or  borlyes  of  the  person  or  persons  so 
refusing,  and  are  them  to  commit  to  y°  common  gaoll 
in  Salem,  untill  he  or  they  [jay  or  satislie  the  sum  or 
sums  that  they  are  Rated  or  a.sscs-ed."  Such  was  the 
severe  language  of  the  precept  to  the  constable;  but 
public  opinion  did  not  sn[iport  the  iniprisoiinient  of 
individuals  for  non-payment  id'  jiarish  rates.  There 
was  great  delay  on  the  part  of  the  ccdiectors  ;  a  list 
of  rates  given  to  Mr.  Bell  for  collection   in   1728  was 
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not  completed  until  1743.  During  the  whole  period 
of  Mr.  Prcsoott's  settlement,  there  waa  constant 
difliculty  about  his  salary.  The  sum  agreed  upon 
was  slow  in  coming  in;  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time  fell  in  value,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  amount  granted  to  him,  but 
not  proportionate  to  the  depreciation  nor  to  his 
needs;  and  the  result  was  a  bitter  controversy  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  and  a  lawsuit,  in  which  the 
courts  upheld  Mr.  Prescott's  claims. 

These  facts,  gleaned  from  the  parish  record.s,  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  the  community  at  the 
time;  the  simple  public  interests  of  the  people,  cen- 
tering about  their  parish  affairs,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  among  a  farming  population  who 
supported  themselves  upon  the  soil,  but  had  no 
means  of  exchanging  their  crops  and  productions  for 
ready  money.  The  clothing  was  mostly  home-made, 
spun  and  woven  from  their  own  wool,  by  the  women 
of  the  household,  dyed  with  such  coloring  as  could  be 
obtained  at  home  or  in  the  shops  of  Salem,  and  made 
up  by  wife  or  daughter  in  the  plain  fashion  of  the 
day.  Linen,  woven  by  the  same  hands,  was  laid  up 
against  the  marriage  of  the  daughters.  All  the  in- 
du-tries  ncce-sary  for  their  simple  life  were  practiced 
by  exchange  of  labor  or  commodities  among  them- 
selves with  little  use  of  money.  Food  was  of  the 
plainest;  there  was  little  fresh  meat;  no  tea  or  coffee 
in  mo-t  families;  great  scarcity  of  white  bread  ;  and, 
in  general,  an  absence  of  those  luxuries  which  seem 
to  the  descendants  of  these  plain  farmers  the  very  ne- 
cessities of  living.  Potatoes  began  to  be  used 
about  1730,  though  they  were  known  to  the  colonists 
long  before ;  but  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Furniture, 
except  in  the  few  houses  of  the  wealthy,  was  plain 
and  bare,  often  home-made.  E.irthen-ware  and 
wooden  vessels,  with  pewter  plates  and  cups,  were  the 
table-ware  of  the  farmers.  Spoons  of  pewter  and 
horn  were  in  use,  and  the  few  silver  utensils  were 
cherished  as  precious  heirlooms.  The  bare  floors 
knew  no  carpets,  though  they  were  scoured  white, 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  sand  sprinkled  in  fan- 
ciful designs;  the  great  (ire-places,  even  when  the 
owners  made  no  stint  of  firewood,  only  half-warmed 
the  inmates  in  the  coldest  weather;  and  the  idea  of 
warming  a  bed-room,  except  so  far  as  a  warming-pan 
would  thaw  the  sheets,  would  have  been  surprising  to 
our  ancestors.  There  were  no  fires  in  the  churches; 
old  or  sick  people  took  little  foot-stoves  in  their 
hands,  but  most  sat  out  the  two  and  three-hour  ser- 
mons without  a  ray  of  artificial  heat,  by  sheer  endur- 
ance. Woolen  underclothing  was  not  worn  at  all  at 
that  period,  nor  indeed  generally  until  within  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  the  present  time  in  New  England. 
But  in  spite  of  the  hard  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
they  were  a  hardy,  courageous  and  vigorous  race,  and 
many  amongthem  possessed  unusual  |>liysical  strength 
and  stature,  and  not  a  few  attained  great  length  of  days. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

PE.\BODY— ( Continued). 

The  Jievohttlomiry   War. 

Ddring  the  years  before  the  Revolution  the  town 
went  quietly  on  its  way.  At  one  time,  in  1772,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Parish  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  General  Court  for  relief  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  South  Parish.  In  December,  1771,  the 
South  Parish  voted  to  hold  the  town-meetings  in  the 
South  Meeting-house,  and  the  next  town-meeting 
was  held  there  ;  and  a  majority  of  the  town  officers 
were  chosen  from  the  South  Parish,  without  regard  to 
the  agreement  before  mentioned  between  the  par- 
ishes, entered  into  before  the  district  was  established. 
It  would  seem  that  the  South  Parish  must  have  had 
a  majority  of  votes  at  the  time.  The  Legislature, 
considering  the  agreement  as  binding  upon  the  par- 
ishes, enacted  the  substance  of  it  as  a  law. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  little  to  note  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  South  Parish  during  this  time. 
The  town  was  early  awakened  to  a  thoroughly  patri- 
otic feeling.  In  17C5,  at  a  town-meeting  in  October, 
they  gave  instructions  to  their  reprcseniative,  direct- 
ing I'im  to  remonstrate  against  the  stamp  act,  but  to 
do  all  in  his  powir  to  suppress  or  prevent  riotous  as- 
semblies, and  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  act  of  as- 
sembly that  should  imply  the  willingness  of  his  con- 
stituents to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  imposed 
otherwise  than  by  the  General  Court  of  the  province, 
and  not  to  assent  to  any  extravagant  grants. 

On  December  23,  1765,  additional  instructions  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Porter,  the  Representative  then  in  the 
General  Court,  similar  to  those  already  given,  and 
concluding  with  an  eloquent  affirmation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  and  a  denunciation  of  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  movement  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  of  managing  their  own  internal  affairs. 

It  is  declared  that  taxation  and  representation  must 
go  together,  and  an  argument  is  made  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  regulating  the  aft'airs  of  the  colonies  properly 
in  England.  "  It  is  not  in  their  power  (the  Parliament) 
to  make  the  Easterly  Banks  of  America  contiguous  to 
the  Westerly  Banks  of  Great  Briton,  which  banks 
have  lain  and  still  ly  one  Thousand  Leagues  distant 
from  Each  Other,  and  till  they  can  do  this,  they  can- 
not (as  we  Humbly  Concieve),  Provide  for  the  Good 
Government  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  in  these  two 
Distant  Regions,  without  y'  Establishment  of  a  Dif- 
ferent Power,  Both  Legislative  and  Executive,  in 
Each."  They  then  urge  Mr.  Porter  to  demand  a  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act.  They  say  they  are  willing  to 
be  subject  to  the  "  Greatest  and  best  of  Kings,"  and 
to  assist  bim  always,  but  they  think  men  of  "  Envious 
and  l)ci)ravcd  Minds"  have  advised  him  wrongly. 
They  think  their  grievance  is  such  as  "  cannot  but  be 
resented   by   every   True  Englishman    who  has  any 
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Spark  of  Generous  Fire   Retnaining  in  His  Breast.'' 
This  was  ten  years  before  tlie  l)attle  of  Lexington. 

Samuel  Holten,  the  Representative  for  the  year 
171)8,  was  requested  to  join  a  convention  to  be  gathered 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September,  to 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  adjacent  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  held  during  several  days, 
and  the  difl'erences  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  were  fully  discussed.  Dr.  Holten 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigor  and  acuteness  of  mind 
and  excellent  judgment,  which  characterized  hitn 
througliout  his  long  and  useful  public  life. 

The  people  of  the  town  shared  in  the  patriotic 
excitement  of  the  times.  The  daily  converse  of  the 
people  was  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  all 
were  of  one  mind  in  the  firm  determination  to  re- 
sist the  new  laws  which  were  in  derogation  of  their 
chartered  rights.  It  was  hoped  that  war  might  be 
averted,  but  if  it  must  come  they  would  prei)are  for 
it  as  best  they  could. 

In  1770  the  merchants  of  Boston  passed  the  non- 
importation agreement.  The  obnoxious  tax,  though 
repealed  as  to  several  articles,  still  existed  upon  tea, 
and  the  agreement  expressed  a  determination  to  im- 
port no  goods  from  (ireat  Britain  that  were  subject 
to  the  tariff,  particularly  tea.  The  people  of  the 
town,  on  May  28,  1770,  voted  their  api)robation  oftliis 
action  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  further  voted 
"that  we  will  not  ourselves  (to our  knowledge),  or  by 
any  pei-son,  for  or  under  us.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
Purchase  of  such  Person  or  Persons,  any  goods  what- 
ever, and  as  far  as  we  can  effect  it,  will  withdraw  our 
connection  from  every  Person  who  shall  Import 
Goods  from  Great  Brittain,  Contrary  to  the  Agreement 
of  the  Merchants  aforesaid.  Voted  that  we  will  not 
drink  any  Tea  ourselves,  and  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  |)revent  our  Families  and  tho.se  connected  with 
them,  from  the  use  thereof,  from  this  Date,  until 
the  Act  imposing  a  Duty  on  that  Article  be  repealed 
or  a  general  Importation  shall  take  place.  Cases  of 
Sickness  excepted."  A  committee  of  twelve  was 
raised  to  convey  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  every 
family  in  the  town,  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
people.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  write  the 
names  of  all  wlio  refused  to  append  their  signatures 
to  these  articles,  and  publish  them  as  enemies  to  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  printed  in  the  Essex 
fluzette.  Hanson  says  that  Isaac  Wilson  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  opposed  the  pojuilar  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  .lune,  1772,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  into 
account  our  civil  liberties.  They  drew  uj)  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the  town  and 
adopted  by  it  unanimously.  The  resolutions  are  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  set  forth  clearly  and 
vigorously  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  legislation 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  by  Par- 
liament, the  various  irregular  and  oppressive  acts  of 


the  Royal  governor,  the  changes  in  judicial  tribunals 
and  all  the  grievances  which  so  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers;  they  ended  by  instructing  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  to  contend,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  for  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
to  labor  for  a  union  of  the  provinces,  to  refuse  to  yield 
chartered  privileges,  and  to  use  his  endeavors  that 
honorable  salaries  be  granted  to  the  Governor,  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  (Jonrt  and  others,  adecpiate  to 
their  dignity,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  inlluence 
of  the  crown  over  such  officers. 

Dr.  Samuel  Holten,  Tarrant  Putnam,  and  Captain 
William  Shillaber  were  chosen  a  committee  to  cor- 
respon<l  with  the  committees  of  correspondence  for 
Boston  and  other  towns.  These  committees  of  cor- 
respondence and  safety  were  chosen  in  almost  every 
town,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of 
the  period.  In  some  instances  great  and  unusual 
powers  were  granted  to  them,  particularly  in  the  acts 
passed  with  the  endeavor  to  prevent  speculation  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  time  when  the  depression 
of  the  currency  gave  rise  to  great  variations  of  prices. 
In  one  of  these  acts  "  To  prevent  Monopoly  and  Op- 
pression "  it  is  enacted  that  these  grants  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  not  be  a  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  were  the  prudence  and  forethought  of  the 
men  of  those  times,  even  in  the  heat  of  civil  war. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  public 
j)roceedings  of  those  days,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
(ieneral  Court,  is  the  moderation  and  sober  judgment 
by  which  their  feelings  were  tempered,  even  when 
profoundly  aroused.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the 
General  Court  to  surround  those  accused  of  being 
enemies  of  the  country  with  every  safeguard  for  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  to  make  provision  for  the  families 
of  Tories  who  had  fled  from  the  State,  to  modify  the  se- 
verities of  attainder  for  trea.son,  and  to  guard  the  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  with  the  wisest  restric- 
tions, is  seen  in  the  j)ublic  acts  of  towns  during  this 
period.  All  extravagance  is  avoided,  and  calmness 
and  deliberation  stamp  all  the  proceedings.  There  is 
much  in  the  records  of  Danvers  during  this  time  of 
which  the  patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  proud, 
and  which  belong  jis  much  to  one  locality  as  to  an- 
other. The  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  settled  in 
the  South  Parish  in  17">8,  was  an  anient  patriot,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather 
live  on  potatoes  than  submit.  He  procured  a  musket 
and  performed  drill-service  regularly  in  the  ranks  of 
Captain  Eppes'  company. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1774,  Dr.  Holten,  the 
representative  to  the  General  Court  to  be  held  in  Sa- 
lem in  October,  was  instructed  to  adhere  firmly  to 
chartered  rights,  not  to  acknowledge  in  any  way  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Ray,  and  to  acknowledge  the  council 
chosen  by  the  last  General  Court.  He  was  also  au- 
thorized, if  the  General  Court  should  be  dissolved,  to 
meet  in  a  General  Provincial  Congress  and  there  "to 
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act  upon  such  matters  as  may  come  before  you,  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to  be  most  conducive 
to  the  true  Interest  of  this  Town  and  Province,  and 
most  likely  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  all  America." 

On  November  21,  1774,  the  town  voted  to  adhere 
strictly  to  all  the  resolves  and  recommendations  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  thereby  repudiating  the 
government  of  England. 

On  January  9,  1775,  it  was  voted  to  comply  with 
the  provincial  recommendation,  and  arm  and  equip 
each  man,  and  to  provide  for  frequent  discipline;  and 
it  was  provided  that  each  man  should  be  paid  one 
shilling  for  each  half-day  he  was  in  service.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  the 
citizens  of  Danvers  were  obedient  to  the  provincial 
recommendations.  It  was  voted  "  that  the  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  parties  at  Houses 
of  Entertainment,  for  the  purpose  of  Dancing,  Feast- 
ing, &c.,  is  expressly  against  the  Eighth  Article  of 
the  American  Congress  Association.  Therefore  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  are  particularly  instructed 
to  take  care  that  the  said  eighth  article  in  the  Asso- 
ciation is  strictly  complied." 

When  Col.  Leslie  marched  toward  Danvers  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  certain  stores,  a  company  from 
Danvers,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes,  marched  to  Sa- 
lem to  repel  the  expected  attack.  It  was  on  Sunday, 
February  26, 1775,  when  the  alarm  was  sounded ;  it  is 
said  that  the  sermon  was  cut  short,  and  the  remaining 
services  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Rev. 
Mr.  Holt  is  said  to  have  been  among  those  who 
marched  in  line  on  this  occasion.  The  sober  judg- 
ment of  Col.  Le.slie,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the 
more  prudent  among  the  inhabitants,  avoided  an 
encounter  at  the  time,  but  the  men  were  given  a  fore- 
taste of  the  excitement  of  gathering  in  arms  at  the 
alarm  of  invasion. 

The  19th  of  April  arrived,  and  the  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  soldiers  to  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton was  brought  to  Danvers  at  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  beat  of 
drums  communicated  the  tidings  to  the  citizens.  The 
appointed  meeting  place  was  near  the  South  Church, 
at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road  by  the  Bell  tav- 
ern, and  thither  the  men  thronged  from  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  minute-men  was  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  Lexington  monument  was  after- 
ward erected,  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  road  and 
the  main  street.  Gen.  Foster,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  minute- 
men  from  the  southern  i)art  of  the  town  about  ten 
days  before ;  these  minute-men  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  a  moment's  warning.  They  were  ready,  and 
all  to  a  man  assembled  at  the  appointed  place.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Holt  gave  his  parting  benediction  to  them, 
and  they  started  for  the  held  of  death.  The  women 
gathered  about  and  assisted  to  prepare  their  husbands 
or  brothers  or  lovers  for  the  fight. 


There  had  been  three  companies  of  militia  in  Dan- 
vers, but  on  March  3d  it  had  been  voted,  agreeably  to 
a  vote  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  that  a  quarter  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  town  should  hemiimle-men.  These 
minute-men  were  given  in  part  to  Israel  Hutchinson, 
and  in  part  to  Gideon  Foster.  Foster's  company  was 
made  up  chiefly  from  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company 
of  militia,  and  partly  by  volunteers. 

By  some  mistake  in  the  records  these  men  were 
never  formally  separated  from  Capt.  Eppes'  company, 
so  that  the  muster  rolls  of  the  State  show  only  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  and  three 
companies  of  militia.  But  Captain,  afterwards  Gen- 
eral, Foster,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  affair  to  many  people 
now  living,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  as  captain 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  would  seem  that 
Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company  was  made  up  from  the 
south  parish,  while  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  commanded 
a  company  from  the  north  parish,  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Flint's  company  included  those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  town,  probably  in  both  parishes.  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  was  made  up 
mostly  of  men  from  the  New  Mills,  while  Capt.  Fos- 
ter's company  included  his  own  neighbors  from  the 
south  parish.  The  list  of  Capt.  Foster's  minute-men, 
given  from  memory  by  him  in  1837,  is  as  follows : 


Samuel  Cook,  Jr. 
George  Soulhwick,  Jr. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Jr. 
John  Collins. 
BenJHnlin  Eppes. 
Sauniel  VVehber. 
James  Stone. 
Solomon  Wyman. 
Robert  Stone. 
Isaac  Tivlss. 
Samuel  Reeves. 
Thomas  Gardner,  Jr. 
Joseph  Twiss. 
Jonathan  Howard. 


William  Rice. 
Joseph  Bell. 
John  Setcbell. 
Jonathan  Newhall. 
Stephen  Twiss. 
Steplien  Sm:iU. 
Uriah  Harw-ood. 
Jacob  Reed. 
Abel  MacUinlire. 
James  Goldthwait. 
John  Eppes,  Jr. 
John  Needham. 


Besides  these,  there  were  certainly  others,  as  Gen. 
Foster's  memory  was  probably  unable  to  recall  from 
memory  his  entire  company.  Dennison  Wallis  and 
Ebenezer  Goldthwaitt  are  mentioned  by  Hanson  as 
belonging  in  this  company,  and  James  Osborne, 
whose  name  appears  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  is 
known  to  have  fought  under  Capt.  Foster  on  that 
day ;  Beiij.  Daland  appears  also  to  have  been  with 
the  minute-men. 

The  names  of  those  from  the  North  Parish  are 
given  in  the  history  of  Danvers,  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  including  the  companies  of  Captains  Page 
and  Flint,  and  Capt.  Hutchinson's  company  of  min- 
ute-men. 

The  names  of  those  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  ex- 
clusive of  the  minute-men,  who  went  with  Capt 
Foster,  are  as  follows  : 


Eben  GoMthwaito. 
Jona.  Tarball. 
Benj.  Douty. 
.\aron  Osborn. 


Jolin  Jacobs. 
Sylvester  Odlwru. 
.\moa  Kinc 
Jonathan  Nurse. 
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Andrew  rurtis. 
Win.  Turl.iill. 
Al>n>lmm  Readingto 
Isnii'l  Osliorn. 
Xutliun  Upton. 
RidiunI  I'hillips. 
Josc))h  Whitenian. 
Joliu  Wilson,  Jr. 
Simiuel  Sinnll. 
Josi'ph  Eppes, 
J»nu*5  E|ipi'9. 
Wni.  Somhwick. 
John  Sonthwick. 
Jon  Curtis. 
Job  Wilwn. 
Ituborl  Wilson,  3d. 
Isaac  Wil»(>n,  3d. 
Joshua  Moulton. 
KatI].  Goldtliwaite. 
Daniel  Moulton. 
John  Reed- 
Dauii'l  JIarsh,  Jr. 
Wni.  Goldthwaite. 
Marhle  Osborn. 
Jost'ph  0»lwrn,  3d. 


L  Felton. 
1  Procter. 


Asa  Ei'lton. 
Ebon  Felton. 


Joai'ph  ebon 
Daniel  Reed. 


Jon 


Thomas  Day, 
Joseph  Ingles. 
David  Nfwhall. 
Nath'l   Kills. 
Wm.  Fiosl. 
Newhall  Wilson 
Jdluitban  Wilsoi 
Bartholomew  M 
nabbakuk  Lyns 
Ebeit  Multon. 
Jona.  Ridney. 
Abijah  Reod. 
Thos.  Bond. 
John  Getcliell. 
Samuel  .Stiine. 
Wm.  Perkins. 


There  were  about  two  huii<he(l  men  in  all,  from 
Danvers,  who  started  for  the  battle  of  Lexinp;t(in. 

When  the  news  of  the  intention  ol'  the  British 
reached  Danvers,  Foster  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants 
to  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  and  obtained 
permi.ssion  to  start  with  his  minute-men  without 
waiting  for  the  movement  of  the  regiment.  Oapt. 
Hutchinson's  company  is  supposed  to  have  started  at 
the  same  time;  and  tradition  says  that  the  other 
three  companies  followed  Foster's  example,  and  went 
without  waiting  for  Pickering's  regiment.  The  two 
companies  of  minute-men,  however,  bore  the  brunt 
of  tlie  engagement,  and  all  of  tho.se  killed,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  were  from  Hutchinson's  and 
Foster's  companies. 

The  minute-men  started  over  the  fences  and 
across  the  fields,  and  arrived  at  West  Cambridge,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  four  hours.  There  they 
met  the  retreating  British.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King 
has  given  a  description  of  the  scene,  doubtless  gath- 
ered from  the  lips  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

"Our  townsmen  heard  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  they  panted  to  join 
in  the  deadly  combat.  A  little  west  of  the  meeting- 
house ia  a  hill,  around  which  the  road  wound  in 
such  manner  as  to  conceal  the  Briti.sh.  Many  of  the 
men  of  Danvers  went  into  a  walled  enclosure,  and 
piled  bundles  of  shingles,  which  were  lying  there, 
to  strengthen  their  breastwork;  rumor  had  deceived 
them  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy;  it  was  certainly 
their  expectation  here  to  have  intercepted  their  re- 
treat. Others  selected  trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
from  which  they  might  assail  the  enemy.  But  they 
had  little  space  for  preparation  ;  they  soon  saw  the 
British  in  solid  column,  descending  the  hill  on  their 
right,  and  at  the  same  moment  discovered  a  large 
flank  guard  advancing  on  their  left.  The  men  in 
the  enclosure  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers — it  was  here  that  several  of 


these  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  for  our  townsmen 
were  slain — some  sfuight  ahcltor  in  a  neigliboriiig 
house,  and  three  or  four,  after  tliey  hiid  surrendered 
themselves  jirisoner.'?  of  war,  were  butchered  with 
savage  barbarity." 

"  Capt.  Foster,  with  some  of  his  nirii  on  thr  ?-iilc  of 
the  hill,  finding  ihemsclvcs  nearly  surnuinded,  made 
an  ellbrt  to  gain  the  pond— they  ]>assed  along  its 
margin,  and  cro.-ised  the  road  directly  in  front  of  the 
British  column.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  they 
took  position  behind  a  ditch  wall.  I'Vimi  this  casual 
redoubt  they  tired  ujion  the  enemy  as  long  as  any  of 
them  were  within  reach  of  their  muskets.  Some  of 
them  fired  eleven  times,  with  two  bullets  at  each  dis- 
charge, and  it  cannot  b.- doubted  that  these  winged 
messengers  of  death  performed  their  destined  work. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  sratlered  along  the 
road — the  British  were  followed  till  they  reached 
Charlestown  neck.  Mortiiying  and  severe  to  them 
were  the  defeat  and  losses  of  that  day.  Their  killed, 
\v,)unded  an<l  mi.'<sing  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
flred.  Acconling  to  an  account  published  atthe  time, 
in  the  form  of  a  hami-bill,  forty-two  .\mericans  were 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded, — afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty  killeil." 

Seven  of  the  minute-men  of  Danvers  were  among 
the  killed.  Their  names  were  Samuel  Cook,  (leorge 
Southwiek,  Henry  .hicobs,  Kbenezer  Ooldthwaite, 
Benjamin  Daland,  Jotham  Webb  and  Perley  Put- 
nam. Of  these  the  first  five  belonged  to  Capt.  Fo-i- 
ter's  company,  and  the  last  two  to  Capt.  HutchinsDu's. 
Sixty  years  afterward  a  granite  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle, upon  the  very  sjjot  where  the  minute-men  had 
gathered  together  at  the  alarm  of  invasion.  It  stands 
at  the  corner  of  .Main  and  Washington  Streets  in  Pea- 
body,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  tliose  who  fell  on 
that  day,  with  the  stirring  motto  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori."  It  was  originally  placed  in  a 
little  inclosure  of  green;  but  the  rc(piirements  of  travel 
have  narrowed  its  liniils  to  the  simple  base  of  the 
shaft.  A  movement  was  once  made  in  behalf  of  some 
who  begrudged  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the 
road,  to  hiwe  it  moved  aside,  out  of  the  travelled 
way.  Long  may  it  be  before  the  spirit  of  utilitarian- 
ism shall  so  prevail  over  the  sentiment  which  built 
this  simple  and  appropriate  monument  and  placed  it 
where  its  location  has  a  deep  significance,  as  to  push 
it  aside  like  a  thing  whose  nicanmg  is  outworn  and 
whose  time  is  past. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  men  of  Dan- 
vers collected  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and 
lodged  that  night  in  Medfonl.  The  British  had  re- 
treated to  Boston.  On  the  next  day  the  returning 
minute-men  brought  their  melancholy  burden  home. 
The  citizens  went  out  to  meet  them,  iind  tis  th(\v  came 
into  town,  a  carriage  escorted  by  the  sexton  of  the 
South  Parish  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Four 
of  the  fallen,  Samuel  Cook,  George  Southwiek,  Heurv 
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Jacobs  and  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite,  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  Samuel  Cook,  on  Central  Street,  and 
buried  from  the  South  meeting-house  on  the  Friday 
after  the  battle.  The. others,  according  to  tradition, 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Hutchinson,  at  New 
Mills,  where  the  whole  neighborhood  gathered  in 
grief  to  view  the  familiar  faces.  At  the  church  on 
Friday  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  armed  men.  Two 
companies  of  minute-men  from  Salem  joined  with 
the  comrades  of  the  slain  to  do  them  military  honor, 
and  after  the  impressive  service  at  the  meeting-house, 
the  soldiers,  with  reversed  arms,  muffled  drums  and 
measured  steps,  led  the  long  procession.  On  the  way 
they  were  met  by  a  band  of  soldiers  from  Newbury- 
port,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  marching  to  join  the 
army  which  was  besieging  Boston ;  these  formed  in 
single  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mourn- 
ful procession  passed  between  them.  Three  volleys 
were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  so  the  earthly  part 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Dan- 
vers  was  consigned  to  its  last  repose.  Although  Dan- 
vers  was  situated  farther  from  Lexington  than  any  of 
her  sister  towns  which  were  represented  at  the  battle, 
yet  she  lost  more  of  her  children  than  any  other  town 
except  Lexington.  Many  are  the  family  traditions 
of  heroic  deeds  on  that  day,  in  the  fatal  inclosure  and 
on  the  hillside  under  the  apple-trees,  where  the  men 
of  Danvers  fought  against  such  desperate  odds. 

Dennison  Wallis  and  Joseph  Bell,  of  Capt.  Foster's 
Company,  were  taken  prisoners.  Bell  was  carried 
into  Boston,  and  imprisoned  two  months  in  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  Wallis,  fearing  that  the  infuriated  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  kill  their  prisoners,  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  escape.  He  received  thirteen  bullets, 
and  falling  by  the  side  of  a  wall  which  he  was  leap- 
ing, was  left  for  dead.  He  recovered  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  bequest  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  his  native  parish.  Nathan 
Putnam  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

Capt.  Foster's  company  suffered  more  heavily  than 
did  Capt.  Hutchinson's.  When  Foster's  men  threw 
themselves  behind  the  inclosure  from  which  they 
fired,  Hutchinson,  whose  experience  in  the  French 
Wars  gave  him  knowledge,  warned  them  to  beware  of 
the  flank  guard.  In  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs,  they  knew  nothing  of  a  flank  guard, 
and  firing  on  the  main  body  as  it  passed,  they  rushed 
out  .to  harass  its  rear,  when,  of  course,  they  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  where  several  fell. 
Job  Wilson,  it  is  recorded  by  Hanson,  on  examining 
his  pocket  after  the  engagement,  found  his  coat  and  a 
square  foot  of  gingerbread  perforated  by  a  bullet. 

Capt.  Eppes'  company  met  and  captured  two 
wagons  near  Medford,  escorted  by  eleven  British 
soldiers,  carrying  supplies  to  the  British.  Sylvester 
Osborne,  with  others,  was  detached  to  escort  the  prize 
to  a  place  of  safely,  and  they  heard  the  firing,  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  main  body. 


Col.  Pickering's  regiment  did  not  march  to  the 
scene  with  the  same  alacrity  which  characterized  the 
movements  of  the  Danvers  minute-men.  At  the  Bell 
Tavern,  they  halted  to  arrange  their  places,  and  there 
was  some  farther  delay  in  their  movements. 

The  action  of  Colonel  Pickering  was  afterward 
fully  explained  by  the  circumstances,  but,  as  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hanson,  if  he  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance with  the  rapidity  shown  by  the  Danvers  com- 
panies, the  presence  of  so  large  a  forte  might  have 
materially  changed  the  result,  and  perhaps  even  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  invaders.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  engagement,  which  was  republished  in 
the  Boston  Kews  Letter,  referred  to  by  Hanson,  which 
states  that  the  attack  of  the  Danvers  companies  was 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  greatest  loss  to  the  Brit- 
ish ;  and,  with  an  increased  force,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  actually  intercepting  the  column  re- 
turning from  Lexington. 

It  is  related  that  while  Colonel  Pickering's  com- 
pany was  halted  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  Ellas  Haskett 
Derby,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Salem,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  its  mercantile 
prosperity,  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Southwick,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Southwick,  who  lived  in  a  house  standing 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  directly  opposite 
the  monument  on  Main  Street.  The  Southwicks  were 
Quakers,  and  could  not  consistently  afl'ord  assistance 
to  soldiers ;  but  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Southwick  so  far 
prevailed  over  her  non-combative  principles  that  she 
said  to  Mr.  Derby, — "  Friend  Derby,  thee  knows  that 
my  principles  will  not  allow  me  to  do  anything  to 
encourage  war;  but  as  there  is  a  long  and  tedious 
march  before  thee,  and  thee  and  those  with  thee  may 
be  in  need  of  refreshment,  this  batch  of  bread,  just 
taken  from  the  oven,  thee  may  take  if  thee  please; 
for  it  never  can  be  wrong  to  feed  the  hungry."  And 
she  put  into  his  knapsack  a  cheese,  also. 

Her  willingness  to  render  assistance  in  a  good 
cause,  in  the  most  efficient  manner  which  her  princi- 
ples would  permit,  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote  of 
Squiers  Shove,  a  Quaker  afterward  well  known  in 
the  South  Parish,  who  when  asked,  half  in  sport,  to 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell,  which  it  was 
known  was  not  favored  by  the  Quaker  sect,  replied, — 
"  No,  I  won't  give  thee  anything  for  the  bell,  but  I'll 
give  thee  a  rope  to  hang  the  old  thing  with  ;  "  which 
he  did. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment, 
on  its  way  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
passed  through  Danvers,  and  halted  at  the  Bell  Ta\  - 
ern  for  refreshment.  The  bystanders,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  remonstrated  at  the  loss  of  time ;  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Endicott,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Endicott,  walked 
up  to  the  colonel,  and  with  the  voice  of  an  Amazon, 
as  Hanson  describes  it,  said, — "  Why  on  earth  don't 
you  march?  Don't  you  hear  the  guns  in  Charles- 
town  ?  " 

The  next  Januarv  Nathan   Putnam  and  Dennison 
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Wallis  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  remuneration  for 
their  losses  and  the  expense  of  their  siekncss  from 
wounds  received  at  Lexington,  and  a  moderate  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  purpose.  lu  February, 
1776,  the  House  voted  to  Captain  Kppes  ihc  follow- 
ing sums  for  the  use  of  individuals  who  had  lost  guns, 
etc.,  on  the  19th  of  April:  Jonathan  Tarbell,£2,  lis.; 
Henry  Jacobs,  £3,  8.?.;  heirs  of  lienjaniin  Daland, 
£2,  4«. ;  Samuel  Cook,  £2,  12«;  Thomas  Gardner,  £1, 
4s.;  Nathaniel  Goldthwaite,  £2.  On. 

On  February  (ith  and  March  6th  contributions  were 
taken  up  for  the  army  besieging  Boston,  and  the 
South  Parish  gave  £lli,  18».  (id. 

On  June  18,  1776,  it  was  "Voted  that  if  the 
Hon'ble  Congress  for  the  Safety  of  the  United  States 
Declare  them  Independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brittain,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  do  solemnly 
Engage  with  our  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  support 
them  in  the  measure."  At  the  same  time  a  bounty 
of  £13,  6.?.  8(/.  was  given  to  each  man  who  woidd  en- 
list in  the  service  of  the  colonies.  The  Declaration 
of  Indei)endence  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
copied  at  length  in  the  town  record. 

During  the  whole  war  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  men  from  Danvers  served  in  the  Continental 
army  out  of  a  population  of  about  eighteen  hundred. 
Probably  about  half  of  this  number  were  from  the 
South  I'arish. 


CHAPTER     LXXII. 
PEABODY— ( Conlinufd). 

From  the  Ctose  of  the  Resolution  to  the  Separation  from  Danvers. 

Aftkr  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  South  Par- 
ish continued  on  a  quiet  and  uneventful  course,  con- 
tributing little  for  many  years  to  the  material  of  his- 
tory. Its  people  united  their  action  with  that  of  ihe 
other  parish  in  many  public  matters  which  came  be- 
fore the  town-meeting.  They  contributed  men 
toward  a  company  for  the  suppression  of  "Shay's 
Rebellion;"  they  joined  in  resolutions  commenda- 
tory of  John  Adams' administration  in  1799;  and  in 
1808  they  successfully  contested  an  effort  to  unite  the 
North  Parish  to  .Salem.  They  sent  some  in  the  com- 
pany which  left  Danvers  in  December,  1787,  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  part  in  the  settlement  of  New  Salem  in 
1734,  and  in  other  emigrations. 

'J'he  war  of  1812  with  (ireat  Britain  was  very  un- 
popular in  the  town,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  the 
town  passed  resolutions  strongly  condemning  the 
war.  Several  companies  were,  however,  raised  to  re- 
sist invasion,  and  that  from  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  town  was  commanded  by  General  Foster, 
with  Johnson  Procter  and  Nathan  Felton  as  lieu- 
tenants, Daniel   King,  ensign,   John   Upton,  orderly 


sergeant,  and  as  privates  many  of  the  well-known 
and  substantial  citizens  of  the  town.  Hanson  gives 
a  partial  list  of  the  company,  including  William 
Poole,  Eben  S.  L'pton,  Rufus  Wyman,  Ebcn  King, 
Amos  King,  John  Goldthwaite,  John  Osborn,  Oliver 
Saunders,  Joseph  Griflin,  Stephen  Procter,  Asa 
Husliby,  Asa  Tapley,  James  Wilson,  Klisha  Wilson, 
John  Needliani,  Jonathan  Osborn,  Amos  Osborn,  W. 
W.  Little,  James  Southwick,  Joseph  Shaw,  George 
Southwick,  Sylvester  Osborn,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Ste- 
phens, Benjamin  (rile,  Elisha  Gunnison,  Eben  Os- 
born, Solomon  Mclnlire,  William  .Sutton,  Samuel 
Buxton.  There  were  about  as  many  more  \vli(jse 
names  cannot  be  ascertained. 

There  were  two  alarms  when  this  company,  together 
with  one  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  was 
called  out.  One  was  caused  by  a  boat  laden  with 
sea-weed  passing  by  Hospital  Point,  where  the  Ar- 
tillery was  posted.  The  boat  was  mistaken  for  a 
British  barge,  and  as  it  returned  no  answer  on  being 
hailed,  it  was  fired  upon.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
spread  far  into  the  country.  On  the  other  occasion. 
September  28th,  the  Artillery  was  alarmed  by  some 
men  who  were  drawing  a  seine,  and  fired  again, 
s|)reading  a  false  alarm,  which  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled far  into  New  Hampshire.  The  companies  in 
l)Oth  instances  marched  with(mt  delay  to  the  post  of 
supposed  danger. 

The  Lexington  Monument. — The  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  chosen  for 
the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  those  citizens  of 
Danvers  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  sicnite,  and  w'as  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  which  inclosed  a  small  square  of  grass 
in  which  the  monument  st'iod.  But  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  streets  it  became  more  dillicult  to 
keep  this  little  strip  of  turf  in  proper  condition;  the 
fence  fell  to  decay,  and  as  the  travel  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  railroad  to  Lynn  demanded 
more  room,  a  simple  foundation  of  hewn  stone  was 
substituted  for  the  turf  and  iron  railing,  and  the 
monument  still  occupies  its  old  site,  on  the  very 
place  where  the  minute  men  gathered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  and  from  which  they  took  up  their 
hurried  march  to  Cambridge.  The  monument  is 
twenty-two  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  On  the  easterly  side  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  slab  of  white  marble  set  into  the  fiice  of 
the  monument : 


Ka 


Lex 


April  111,  1775. 

Samuel  Cook /lit.  .33 

B«nj.  Di.lanil lYA.  JS 

Ooorgp  Southwick .tl.  25 

Jotlmm  WiM) ^t.  ii 

Henry  Jacolm X,l.  22 

F.l.on-r  (ioldlliwait .Et.  22 

l-iTlcj' Pull.ani 1-:i.  21 

CitizcriB  of  DANVtllS 

Fell  on  that  day. 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 
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Oq  the  westerly  tablet  is  inscribed  "  Erected  by 
Citizeas  of  Diinvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835." 

As  the  nineteenth  fell  on  Sunday,  Monday  the 
twentieth  was  sclet-ted  for  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. At  ten  o'clock  a  procession  of  Revolutionary 
patriots  and  citizens  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  was 
formed  in  the  square  before  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  under  the  direction  of  the  marshals  of  the 
day.  The  Danvers  Light  Infantry,  commamled  by 
Capt.  William  Sutton,  and  the  Danvers  Artillery  un- 
der Capt.  A.  Pratt,  with  military  music,  escorted  the 
procession,  which  proceeded  through  Main  Street  to 
the  old  burial  ground  near  the  Salem  line,  where  sev- 
eral of  the  slain  were  buried.  Three  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  the  procession 
then  marched  to  the  site  of  the  monument,  then  call- 
ed Eagle  corner.  The  order  of  services  was  announ- 
ced by  .John  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  and  Kev.  Charles  C. 
Sewall,of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  od'ered  prayer. 
The  venerable  General  Foster,  with  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  proceeded  to 
place  the  corner-stone,  beneath  which  was  deposited 
a  box  containing  various  memorials  of  the  times  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  occasion,  including  late  copies 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity,  printed  on 
cloth,  and  records  durably  engrossed  upon  parchment. 

General  Foster  then  briefly  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  few  words  full  of  simple  eloquence, 
and  the  stone  was  put  in  its  place.  The  artillery  fired 
a  salute  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  amid  the  ringing  of 
church-bells  and  to  the  stirring  strains  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  the  procession  marched  to  the  Old  South 
Church,  the  very  building  in  which,  sixty  years  be- 
fore, the  solemn  and  impressive  funeral  services  of 
four  of  the  young  heroes  had  been  held  with  the  sub- 
dued clank  of  arms  in  the  gallery  full  of  soldiers  and 
amid  the  deep  and  passionate  stirrings  of  patriotic 
emotion  which  realized  that  the  war  of  freedom  had 
indeed  begun.  The  church,  though  enlarged  from  its 
dimensions  at  that  earlier  time,  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  services:  1,  100th 
Psalm,  tune  Denmark;  2,  Hymn,  by  R.  S.  Daniels; 
3,  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Cowles ;  4,  Hymn,  by  Fitch 
Poole,  Jr.;  5,  Address,  by  Hon.  D.  P.  King;  6,  Patri- 
otrc  Ode,  by  Jonathan  Shove ;  7,  Concluding  Prayer, 
.by  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin.  At  the  close  of  the  services 
•at  the  church,  the  original  honorable  discharge  of  J. 
B.  Winchester  from  the  Revolutionary  Army  was 
•presented  and  read,  bearing  the  signature  of  George 
Wa-shington.  Mr.  Winchester  entered  the  Continen- 
tal Army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  only  just  of 
age  when  discharged.  Nineteen  survivors  of  the 
Lexington  fight  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  oc- 
cupied the  pews  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Of  these  the 
following  were  natives  of  Danvers:  Gideon  Foster, 
Sylvester  Osborne,  Johnson  Proctor,  Levi  Preston, 
Asa  Tapley,  Roger  Nourse,  Joseph  Shaw,  .Tohn  ,Toce- 


lyn,  Ephraim  Smith,  Jonathan  Porter,  Joseph  Tufts, 
William  Flint. 

After  the  services  at  the  church  a  procession  wii<< 
again  formed  and  escorted  by  the  Danvers  Light  In 
fantry  to  the  Essex  Coffee  House,  where  about  two 
hundred,  including  the  Revolutionary  veterans,  were 
served  with  a  collation.  Patriotic  sentiments  and 
toasts  followed,  in  which  the  veterans  and  the  com- 
pany present  joined.  The  projector  of  the  monument 
was  John   Upton,  and  its  architect  Asher  Benjamin. 

It  was  noted  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  ap- 
pears on  the  western  side  of  the  monument,  above 
the  marble  slab,  a  dark  marking  on  the  face  of  the 
sienite  caused  by  the  mingling  of  some  darker  stone, 
which  the  cutting  of  the  stone  has  brought  to  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  Phrygian  cap — the  liberty-cap, 
so-called,  for  ages  the  symbol  of  freedom,  and  ever 
worn  by  the  statued  representations  of  the  Goddess. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  18.'52,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  visited  the  town,  and  made  a  brief  but  elo- 
quent address  at  the  Lexington  Monument,  in  which 
with  the  happj'  facility  for  historical  allusions  which 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics,  he 
referred  pertinently  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  spoke  of  the  honorable  part  which  the 
men  of  Danvers  bore  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
their  readiness  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  Leslie's 
retreat.  He  was  received  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  town,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  addre.ss  by  John 
W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  a  son  of  Capt.  Johnson  Proctor,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  descendant  of  that  John 
Procter  who  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  witchcraft 
delusion. 

The  Great  Fire.— On  September  22,  1843,  a  very 
destructive  fire  occurred  in  the  South  Parish,  and  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  square,  including  the  Second  or  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  a  new  building  partially  completed, 
the  Essex  Coffee-house,  and  twelve  other  stores  and 
houses,  with  a  large  number  of  sheds  and  outbuild- 
ings. The  Unitarian  Church  and  several  other 
buildings  caught  repeatedly,  but  by  great  exertions 
of  the  citizens  assisted  by  help  from  neighboring 
towns,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  after  pro- 
perty valued  at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  had 
been  destroyed,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  insured.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but  the 
enterprise  of  the  community  soon  replaced  the 
burned  buildings,  and  the  town  gained  in  appearance 
from  the  misfortune. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  very  unpopular  through- 
out the  town.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  of  the  South 
Parish,  was  at  that  time  the  Representative  of  the 
district  in  Congress,  and  he  maintained  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  war,  in  which  he  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  his  constituents.  On  December  16,  1847, 
the  town  held  a  meeting,  and  resolutions  drafted  by 
John  W.  Proctor  were  passed  condemning  the  war 
as   an   unrighteous   one,  and   declaring  against  the 
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1  to  be  born  free  ami  t-qiml,'  we  can- 
(lo  Hli^ tiling  whatever  tllat  sliall 
difigntcfful  ("eiitiiro  of  our  institu- 


acquisilioii    of    territory    by    conquest;  and    among 
other  resolutions  was  tlie  following: 

"While  wc  ackliowlclce  'all  l 
not  consistently  with  tliis  princ 
have  u  teniUMlc.v  to  e\ten<l  that  n 
tiona,  t/omefitic  5/«f<ry." 

Only  five  men  from  the  whole  town  of  Danvers  were 
engaged  in  the  Jlexioan  War. 

Centkxniai,  Celebration. — On  the  10th  of 
June,  18.52,  the  town  of  Danvers  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  separate  uiunicii>al  e.x- 
istence.  A  procession  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  settlers,  and  brilliant  with 
allegorical  figures  and  representations  of  foreign  cos- 
tume, was  escorted  by  military  forces  and  by  the 
firemen  of  the  town  ;  it  wtis  made  up  largely  from  the 
pupils  of  the  public  .schools.  An  address  by  John 
W.  Proctor  and  a  poem  by  Andrew  Nichols  were 
delivered  in  the  old  South  Church  with  music  and 
religious  exercises.  After  the  exercises  in  the  church 
a  dinner  was  given  in  a  canvas  pavilion  on  the 
Crowninshield  estate,  at  wliich  many  interesting 
addresses  were  given  by  the  invited  guests  of  the 
town,  many  of  them  distinguished  in  juiblic  life  or 
eminent  for  historic  learning.  The  full  account  of 
this  very  interesting  anniversary  celebration  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  history  of  Danvers;  but  it  was 
at  this  dinner  that  the  first  gift  of  George  Peubody  to 
his  native  town  was  ortiered,  in  a  letter  acknowledg- 
ing his  invitation  to  the  centennial  celebration.  In 
this  letter  he  inclosed  an  envelope  with  a  direction 
that  its  seal  was  not  to  be  broken  till  the  toasts  were 
being  proposed  at  the  dinner.  After  a  toast  to 
George  Peabody,  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  was 
read,  and  the  seal  of  the  inclosed  envelope  broken. 
It  contained  a  sentiment  by  Mr.  Peabody,  which  has 
become  the  the  motto  of  the  endowments  made  by 
him  for  the  benefit  of  education  :  "  Education — A 
debt  due  from  ])resent  to  future  generations.  The 
letter  continued  : 

"  In  arknowleiignieni  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation 
whieh  precedtfd  nie  in  my  native  town  of  Uanvera.  and  to  aid  in  its 
prompt  fnture  diHetiarge,  I  give  to  the  inliaUitantif  of  tliat  town  ttie  i^uni 
of  twenty  tlion*iud  ilollara,  for  the  promotion  of  Itnowledgc  and  moral- 
ity among  Iheiii. 

'•  I  lieg  to  remark,  that  the  sutijeet  of  making  a  gift  to  my  native  town 
has  fur  some  years  ocenpied  my  mind,  and  1  avail  myself  of  your  pres- 
ent interesting  festival  to  make  the  comnuinieation,  in  tlie  hope  that  it 
will  ad.l  to  the  pleaKiires  of  the  day. 

•'  I  annex  to  the  gift  such  conditions  only  ao  I  deem  necessary  for  its 
preservation  and  the  nccomplishnient  of  the  purposes  before  named. 
The  conditions  are,  that  the  legal  voters  of  the  town,  at  a  meeting  to  bo 
held  at  a  convenient  time  after  the  lli'k  .lune,  shall  accept  the  gift,  and 
shall  elect  a  committee  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons,  to  receive  and 
have  charge  of  the  same,  for  the  purjioso  of  establishing  a  Lyceum  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  upon  such  subjects  as  nrny  bo  designated  by  u 
committee  of  the  town,  free  to  all  the  itlhabitiint..4,  uniler  such  rules  as 
said  committee  nniy  from  time  to  lime  emict  ;  and  that  a  Library  Nball 
be  obtained,  which  shall  also  be  free  to  the  inhabitants,  under  the  di- 
rectifin  of  the  committee. 

"  That  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  irecled, 
at  a  cjKl,  inclu.liiiE  the  land,  Bxtures,  furniture,  Ac,  not  exceeding 
Seven  Thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  located  within  one-third  of  a  mile 
of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  occupying  the  spot  of  that  formerly 


under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  South  I'arith  of 
Danvers. 

"That  Ten  Thous:ind  dollars  of  this  gift  shall  be  invested  by  the 
town's  committee  in  undoubted  securities  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  the 
interest  arising  thereupon  to  be  expemied  in  support  of  the  Lyceum. 

"In  all  other  respects  I  leave  the  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  tho 
Lyceum  to  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers,  merely  Bugge.sling  that  it  might 
be  advisable  for  them,  by  Ilieir  own  act,  to  exclude  sectarian  theology 
and  political  discussions  forever  from  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

•■I  will  make  one  lequest  of  the  comniitleo  which  is,  if  they  sec  no 
olijection,  and  my  venerable  friend  ('apt.  ?ylve.ster  rmctor  should  bo 
living,  that  ho  be  selected  to  lay  the  Corner-slono  of  the  Ljcenn. 
building." 

As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Proctor  at  the  dinner,  Mr. 
Peabody  had  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the 
building  of  the  Lexington  Monument  and  also  to  tho 
rebuilding  of  the  old  South  Church  when  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  same  letter  which  inclosed  the  gift  also 
contained  a  liberal  subscription  toward  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  monument  at  the  grave  of  General 
Gideon  Foster.  Mr.  Peabody  soon  afterward  added  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  his  original  donation,  and  before 
IX.'JC  had  increased  the  foundation  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  During  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in 
181)9,  he  increased  the  amount  of  his  gift  to  this  In- 
stitute to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  some  years  the  ilifiiculties  which  had  been  felt 
even  in  the  early  years  of  the  town  by  reason  of  the 
distance  between  the  North  and  South  I'arislns,  and 
which  had  leil  to  remeilial  legislation  as  long  ago  as 
1772,  had  been  increasing;  and  the  time  w:is  soon  to 
come  when  the  division  of  the  two  districts  became 
necessary.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May 
18,  1855,  the  new  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incor- 
j)orated,  with  boundaries  nearly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  old  middle  precinct  of  Salem.  The  old 
northerly  line  of  the  South  Parish  was  changed,  add- 
ing a  strip  of  territory  to  South  Danvers;  instead  of 
the  ancient  line,  running  nearly  eai-t  and  west,  the 
line  now  runs  from  the  same  easterly  boundary  north- 
west to  the  sharp  beiiil  of  the  Ipswich  River,  so  that 
some  of  the  historic  localities  of  Salem  Village  are 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  newer  town. 

Shortly  afterward,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  April  I'O,  185(1,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Salem  and  South  Danvers  w.as  changed,  and  the 
boundaries  of  Ilie  nesv  town  have  .-ince  been  undis- 
turbed. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  when  the  original 
pet  tioners  for  the  setting  oil'  of  the  middle  precinct 
pre|)ared  their  ilraft  of  a  bounilary,  they  asked  to 
have  a  line  run  from  Trask's  mills  to  Si)ring  Pond. 
The  strong  oppo.^ition  shown  in  Salem  to  having  so 
large  a  part  of  their  common  land  thrown  into  the 
new  precinct  was  no  doubt  the  canst'  of  the  change 
made  by  the  Legislative  committee,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  line,  after  reaching  what  is  known 
as  Boston  Street,  shoulil  continue  in  the  stieet  along 
the  Boston  road  to  the  Lynn  line.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  ;  no  change  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  Danvers  as  a  district  and  as  a 
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town  ;  and  from  1710  to  1856,  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  road  more  tliau  tliree  miles  long  were 
in  different  municipal  jurisdictions.  The  inconven- 
iences of  such  a  boundary  line  were  not  so  marked  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  street,  as  the  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  Salem  were  there  not  far  separated  from 
the  other  inhabited  parts  of  Salem  ;  but  as  the  road, 
well  occupied  with  substantial  houses,  continued  on 
towards  Lynn,  the  Salem  inhabitants  became  more 
and  more  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  town  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  in  the  settlement  at  South 
Peabody,  known  from  the  earliest  times  as  "the 
Rocks,"  neighbors  whose  interests  were  otherwise 
identical  were  forced  to  carry  on  double  schools  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  and  voted  in  differ- 
ent municipalities  at  places  miles  apart.  It  was  a 
deep  grievance,  too,  for  the  ardent  temperance  re- 
formers of  Dan  vers,  who  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  open  sale  of  liquor  in  the  town,  to  be  confronted 
by  liquor-selling  taverns,  such  as  the  Naumkeag 
House  and  others  of  those  times,  which  could  be 
reached  by  thirsty  Danvers  men  by  merely  crossing 
the  street  into  Salem. 

The  line  from  Trask's,  or  Frye's,  mills  reached 
Boston  Street  at  the  tree  known  as  the  "  Big  Tree." 
From  this  boundary  tree,  the  line  of  division  ran 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  to  Lynn.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  in  1710,  the  main  road  to 
Lynn  from  Salem  did  not  follow  any  of  the  now  ex- 
isting streets  in  its  turn  to  the  south  after  crossing 
Poole's  bridge  over  Strong  Water  Brook,  but  diverged 
from  what  is  now  Main  Street  at  a  point  near  Pier- 
pont  Street,  and  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion till  it  joined  what  is  now  Washington  Street  near 
Aborn  Street.  This  diagonal  course  of  the  old  road 
appears  very  plainly  on  the  rough  map,  on  file  in 
the  State  archives  in  the  Slate  library,  which  accom- 
panied the  petition  for  setting  off  the  middle  precinct 
in  1710;  and  also  upon  a  map  of  the  division  of  the 
common  lands  of  Salem,  made  about  1720,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Andrew  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Danvers.  As 
time  went  on,  the  road  which  left  Main  Street  at  the 
Bell  Tavern,  or  Eagle  corner,  where  the  Lexington 
monument  now  stands,  became  most  used,  and  the 
old  road  at  that  point  fell  into  disuse  and  was  event- 
ually abandoned,  though  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found.  The  boundary  line,  of  course,  remained  un- 
changed; and  in  1840  the  line  was  changed  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  by  adding  a  strip  to  Danvers,  bringing 
the  boundary  line  two  feet  north  of  Sutton's  store  in 
Poole's  Hollow,  and  then  following  near  the  brook 
to  Aborn  Street,  and  so  to  the  Boston  road..  It  was 
not  till  185G  that  the  line  between  South  Danvers  and 
Salem  was  finally  established,  coinciding  very  nearly, 
in  that  part  between  Boston  Street  and  Spring  Pond, 
with  the  line  marked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
farmers  of  Brooksby  in  their  petition  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  middle  precinct.  In  exchange  for  I 
this  concession  of  territory,  part  of  the  territory  of 


South  Danvers  on  the  northerly  side  of  Boston  Street, 
between  the  Big  Tree  and  the  old  burial-ground,  was 
annexed  to  Salem  by  the  same  act.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  Danvers  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  gift  to  the  town  are,  however,  still  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  bequest.  The  present 
boundary  line  crosses  the  street  near  the  westerly  end 
of  the  old  burial-ground. 

It  is  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Wizard,  published 
in  1862,  that  previously  to  the  last  change  of  bound- 
ary, the  line  ran  through  a  house  on  Main  Street, 
through  a  bedroom  and  across  a  bed,  so  that  the 
heads  of  the  occupants  were  in  the  city  and  their  feet 
in  the  country. 


CHAPTER     LXXIII. 
VEXhODY— Continued. 

Beview  of  the  Period  from  1757  to  1855. 

The  period  from  1757  to  1855,  during  which  the  pres- 
ent township  of  Peabody  was  the  South  Parish  of  the 
town  of  Danvers,  was  marked  by  great  changes  accom- 
panying the  growth  of  a  large  town  from  the  commu- 
nity of  six  or  seven  hundred  people  dependent  on  ag- 
riculture for  their  support.  The  aspect  of  the  old 
time  village  is  still  remembered  by  the  older  citizens, 
as  it  was  described  by  Mr.  George  G.  Smith  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  :  "  It  was  a  pleasant  place, 
then,  this  old  town  of  ours,  when  there  were  green 
fields  and  shady  walks  where  now  are  dusty  streets 
and  busy  factories.  I  shall  never  forget  the  old  back 
way  by  the  pond,  with  its  locust-trees,  loading  the  air 
in  the  season  of  blossoms  with  their  honey-like  fra- 
grance. And  the  pond,  not  as  now  shorn  of  its  fair 
proportions,  its  green  banks  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  clear  water,  and  bordered  with  bright  rushes  and 
flowery  water-plants."  The  pastures  came  down 
toward  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  a  country  quiet 
rested  over  all.  In  1800  the  population  of  the  whole 
town  of  Danvers  was  2643,  and  in  1820  it  was  3646. 
The  South  Parish  could  claim  about  half  of  these 
numbers. 

Growth  of  Manufactures. — The  tannery  begun 
in  1739  by  Joseph  Southwick,  the  Quaker,  continued 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  same  family  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  About  1770  Joseph  Poor  began  to 
tan  near  •'  the  lane,"  now  Central  Street,  and  several 
of  his  descendants  are  still  prominent  in  the  same 
branch  of  productive  industry.  Dennison  Wallis_ 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  had  a  tannery  near  the 
street  which  bears  his  name;  and  early  in  the  present 
century  Fitch  Poole,  Sen.,  and  his  brother.  Ward 
Poole,  had  tanneries  near  I'oole's  hollow,  on  the 
stream  running  into  the  North  River.     In  1865  there 
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were  twenty-seven  tanneries  in  Soutli  D.inver.-i,  with  j 
an  annnal  product  of  131.000  hides,  valued  at  SOGO,- 
000;  122  men  were  employed  in  tliis  in<Uistry.  Tin  re 
were  also,  in  18-3"),  21  currying  establishments,  lin- 
isliing  leather  of  the  value  of  S80,'>,000,  and  eniiiloy- 
ing  lo3  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  morocco  and  lining  skins 
grew  up  in  the  second  ciuarler  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  in  lSo-5  there  was  a  jiroduct  of  80,000 
skins,  valued  at  about  §25,000,  employing  117  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $.50,000. 

The  boot  and  shoe  Ir.ide,  which  also  had  its  princi- 
p.TJ  growth  as  an  industry  since  1830,  [irodnced,  in 
18oo,  in  the  town,  747,000  pairs,  valued  at  !?5i)7,2')0, 
and  gave  emjiloyment  to  1043  hands,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  employees  being  women. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  carried  on  by 
General  Fos-ter  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  at 
his  mill-pond,  oil  Fo-ter's  lane  (now  Foster  Street). 
where  were  also  bark-nnlls  for  grinding  tan  for  the 
tanneries,  and  grist-mdls.  General  Foster  developed 
the  water-power  at  liis  command  with  nuich  .-kill 
and  ingcnnity,  building  a  .system  of  dams  and 
canals.  Ilis  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823. 
The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  also  carried  on  by 
Francis  Symonds,  the  host  of  the  Bell  Tavern;  but 
the  industry  was  long  ago  discontinued. 

At  one  time  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  ]iot- 
terics  in  the  South  Parish,  mostly  on  "  the  lane," 
called  "Garp  Lane,"  or  "Gape  Lane,"  and  al.so  on 
Southwick's  hiTie,  now  Lowell  Street.  Daring  the  War 
of  1812  the  pottery  from  this  region  attained  a  wide 
celebrity,  and  great  quantities  were  sold.  The  de- 
mand for  tlie  ware,  which  was  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
variety  of  brown  ware,  from  which  the  bean-puts, 
flower-pots  and  jugs  of  the  present  day  are  made,  di- 
minished after  the  war,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
with  which  a  higher  grade  of  imported  ware  could 
be  obtained;  and  in  1855  only  two  establishments 
remained  on  Central  Street,  where  the  la-t  surviv- 
ing pottery  is  still  carried  on;  their  product  was 
then  valued  at  $2300. 

The  Danvers  Bleachcry,  an  enterprise  begun  in 
1847  by  Elijah  Upton  and  the  Messrs.  Walker,  in  1855 
bleached  or  colored  100  tons  of  goods,  employing  GO 
men,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

Glue  was  first  made  in  South  Danvers  by  Elijah 
Upton  in  1817.  Mr.  Upton  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  manufactures,  and  was  very  successful  in  various 
branches.  He  made  many  improvements  in  methods, 
and  in  the  .glue  business  anticipated  modern  ideas, 
among  other  things  being  the  first  to  grind  glue  for 
convenience  in  packing  and  use.  In  !855  three  glue 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  produced  glue  of 
the  value  of  S120,00fl,  employing  21  men. 

Resides  these  larger  industries,  and  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivity of  a  growing  town  in  building,  cabinet-making 
and  other  domestic  occupations,  there  were,  in   1855, 
two   bakeries,  producing  articles   valued   at   835,000 
W 


yearly;  two  soap-fictories,  with  a  product  worth 
818,000,  a  p:Ueiit-leallu-r  fartory,  a  last  factory,  whose 
product  was  valued  at  SIO,0:j ),  a  box-factory,  and 
w orkingiprirr  es  of  valu  ible  st  ]ne,  from  which  $5,ilO0 
worth  of  building  and  mill-stones  were  cut.  In  the 
days  when  the  e.Kiensive  commerce  of  Salem  make 
conununication  with  foreign  countries  by  vessel  easy, 
the  soap  business  was  largely  developed,  and  an  ex- 
port trade  was  built  up  by  Henry  Cook,  then  the 
principal  manufacturer. 

During  the  last  half  century  of  this  period,  thepre- 
l)aration  of  wool  for  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the 
woid  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  skins  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  morocco.  William  Sutton  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  brick  store,  on  M  lin  Street,  in 
Toole's  hollow,  and  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  which  still 
stands  over  the  door,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  s.ime  place 
as  early  as  1815.  At  one  time  Ward  I'oole,  Jr.,  car- 
ried on  the  same  business  in  another  brick  building, 
near  Picrpont  Street.  Another  wooden  sheep  was 
[ilaced  over  the  st(jre  in  l'oolc"s  hollow,  occnpiel  by 
Warren  .AL  Jacobs  and  Fitch  Poole  as  a  morocco-fac- 
tory, and  this  image  was  aflerw.ird  i)l.iced  on  the 
l.irger  factory  i  riHtcd  by  .lacobs,  on  Main  Street. 
The  business  of  "  wool-[inirnig,"  as  it  was  calle<l,  did 
not  reach  large  dimensiuiis,  and  was  at  times  partially 
or  wholly  suspended. 

E.isT  ANI1  West  India  Trade. — .\t  one  period, 
during  the  commercial  jirospcrity  of  Salem,  there 
were  a  number  of  traders  in  the  South  Parish  who  did 
a  large  business  in  supplying  dealers  in  the  interior 
W'ith  imported  goods,  sometimes  buying  a  whole  cargo 
at  a  time  for  wholesale  and  K'tail  trade. 

Some  of  these  merchants,  who  dealt  jirincipally  in 
West  India  goods,  had  their  stores  on  Boston  Street, 
on  the  Danvers  side  of  the  road,  near  the  big  tree; 
th(  re  were  other  stores  near  the  square,  and  one  at 
least,  that  was  carried  on  by  Mrs.  King,  on  the  Read- 
ing road.  With  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Salem, 
and  the  change  in  methods  of  transportation,  this 
branch  of  businc>s  fell  into  disuse,  and  only  those 
stores  which  supplied  local  needs  remained.  The  re- 
sults of  these  comparatively  extensive  dealings,  how- 
ever, enriched  some  of  the  families  which  carried  on 
the  business. 

Banks — The  Danvers  Bank  (now  the  S  uith  Dan- 
vers National  Bank)  was  incorporated  in  1825  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  The  first  i)resident  was  William 
Sutton. 

The  Warren  Bank  (now  the  Warren  National 
Bank)  was  ineorporateil  in  1832  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.     The  first  president  was  Jonathan  Shove. 

The  Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  was  incor- 
porated in  April,  1854. 

Inscraxce. — The  Danvers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  (now  tlie  Sonlh  Danvers  .Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company)  was  instituted  in  1829.  The  first 
president  was  Ebenczcr  Shillaber.  It  is  an  extremely 
conservative  and  sound  institution. 
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FuF.EMASOxnY. — Jordan  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was 
institiiteil  in  1S08. 

Aghicui.toke. — The  agricultural  iiuhislrics  of  the 
town  still  continued  to  he  of  iniportiince,  and  in  1855 
the  dairy  and  iiirni  products  were  estimated  at  ahout 
$128,000,  of  whiih  the  onion  crop  constituted  the 
largest  part  in  value,  being  estimated  at  $77,080. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Dan- 
vers  that  the  whole  industrial  product  of  the  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  not  more  than 
$100,000,  and  this  is  probably  a  large  estimate. 

The  valuation  of  the  whole  town  of  D.invers  in 
1827  was  $1,870,800,  In  1855  the  vahialion  of  South 
Danvers  was  $2,1W4,-''j00. 

Social  Changes. — Such  a  growth  in  the  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  a  comninnity  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Even  wiih  tlie  slender  his- 
torical material  available,  we  can  trace  some  of  these 
changes. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  jirriod  the  people  of 
the  south  parish  of  Danvers  were  almost  entirely 
of  pure  American  blood  of  English  de-cent.  They 
were  one  in  race,  in  social  customs,  iu  political 
traditions  and  religious  belief.  There  was  but  one 
church  iu  the  parish,  to  which  all  were  not  only 
expected  but  compelled  to  contribute  and  which 
every  good  citizen  must  attend.  In  worldly  estate 
there  were  no  wide  extremes,  for,  though  some 
had  much  larger  holdings  of  land  than  others,  the 
diversity  of  living  was  not  great.  The  distinctions 
of  rank  were  punctiliously  observed  on  important 
occasions,  yet  age  was  reverenced  even  above  rank 
and  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  church  and  the 
pure  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  brought  all  to  a 
common  level.  After  the  stiiring  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  district  settled  back  into  its  quiet  ways 
chiefly  a  farming  community,  and  suppl\ing  Irom  its 
own  sons  the  labor  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  manufacturing  career.  For  almost 
half  a  century  after  the  Rev(dulion  the  community 
preserved  the  same  characteristics, — a  simple  and 
neighborly  society  where  all  were  personally  known, 
in  which  there  were  few  very  poor  and  fewer  very 
rich  ;  where  a  foreigner  was  a  curiosity  and  a  vagrant 
liable  to  active  inqui-ition.  The  parish  system  of 
support  for  the  church  was  abandoned  in  179.3,  and  a 
system  of  pew  la.xation  .substituted ;  but  there  was  no 
other  rtligious  society  till  the  Unitarians  came  off  in 
1825.  In  1832  the  Universalist  Society  was  organiz- 
ed, and  the  Methodists,  though  they  had  meetings  in 
the  south  ])arish  as  early  as  18S3,  had  no  appointed 
minister  till  1810.  The  Baptist  Society  completes  the 
list  of  those  existing  in  1855,  having  been  organized 
in  1843.  The  Quakers  have  never  had  a  stated  place 
of  worship  in  the  parish,  but  the  many  worthy  and 
esteemed  families  which  have  held  that  faith  have 
worshipped  iu  other  towns,  chiefly  with  their  brethren 
in  Salem. 


More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  all  the  village 
went  to  the  one  niccting-honse,  and  nearly  all  were 
natives  of  the  s-oil,  there  was  a  lamiliarily  of  social 
intercourse  which  can  exist  only  in  such  a  communi- 
ty. Almost  every  individual  of  consequence,  and 
some  whose  only  distinction  was  their  eccentricity, 
were  commonly  known  by  familiar  names,  sometimes 
by  nicknames  descriptive  of  some  peculiarity  of  ap- 
pearance or  character.  Amusing  hoaxes  were  perpe- 
trated on  certain  ones  whose  simi)licily  encouraged 
the  attempt,  and  pr.ictical  jukes,  which  sometimes 
verged  upon  rudencs-,  were  olten  carried  out  by  a  se- 
lect band  of  choice  spirits,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  best  known  citizens,  led  by  one  or  two  of  the 
keenest  and  most  inventive  of  their  number.  Many 
rare  stories  are  told  i)y  the  older  citizens  of  the  jolli- 
ties of  those  times. 

Then,  too,  there  were  some  who  cultivated  a  refined 
literary  taste,  and  met  to  read  and  discuss  original 
articles  on  literature  or  the  topics  of  the  times.  Rufus 
Choate  opened  his  first  law  office  here,  and  resided 
in  the  south  parish  for  several  years,  going  as  one 
of  the  town  representatives  to  the  General  Court  in 
1826  and  '27.  lie  was  married  while  living  here, 
and  left  town  to  ])ractice  law  in  Salem  in  1828. 

He  at  one  time  delivered  an  address  on  the  Waverly 
novels  before  the  Literary  Circle,  a  society  including 
many  of  the  active  minds  of  the  place;  and  during 
his  residence  in  town  he  twice  delivered  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration. 

With  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  John  W.  Proctor,  and  Fitch  Poole,  who 
was  then  just  beginning  his  unique  literary  career, 
with  Rufus  Choate,  and  Joshua  11.  Ward,  and  Daniel 
P.King,  and  other  gifted  and  cultured  minds,  there 
was  surely  a  suflicicncy  of  literary  ability  to  impress 
the  social  life  of  ihe  parish  with  high  ideah  of  thought 
and  exi)ression  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  impulse  which 
these  men  gave  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town 
may  still  be  felt.  Not  only  in  matters  of  literary  taste, 
but  in  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  the  times, 
with  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  educational 
needs,  the  town  and  the  parish  kept  always  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  progress. 

The  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing  and  the  severe 
and  comparatively  nn>killed  labor  reepiired  in  some 
departments  brought  about  the  importation  of 
immigrant  laborers.  Mr.  Richard  Crowninshield, 
who  carried  on  a  woolen-mill  just  below  the 
pond  which  bears  his  name,  is  said  to  have  been  ihc 
first  to  bring  Irish  laborers  to  the  town.  The  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  also  brought  in  a  foreign 
element  of  population. 

With  the  increase  of  manufactures  came  the  amas- 
sing of  larger  fortunes  by  some,  and  the  increased 
values  of  real  estate  and  the  rising  tide  of  enti-r|)risu 
and  improvement  throughout  the  country  following 
the  introduction  of  the  railroad  systems,  gave  oppor- 
tunities of  investment  which  still  farther  iucreased  the 
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means  of  the  wealthy.  The  old  simjiliiity  ami  uiii- 
fciniiity  ol' social  lllb  and  customs  pi-^sel  aw.iy  never 
to  rcliirn,  and  in  its  'ilace  began  t  >  grow  U|)  the  ini)re 
complex  relations  of  town  lile  resulting  IVoni  greater 
variety  of  employment  and  greater  dillerences  in  for- 
tune, and  in  part  from  the  were  increase  of  num- 
bers. 

KimcATlox. — From  the  earliest  yeai-s  the  Jliddlc 
rreeinet  was  earel'ul  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  preeinet  the 
parish  gave  its  attention  to  the  support  of  schools,  and 
claimed  and  received  from  the  town  its  proper  part  of 
the  sclioil  money.  We  find  the  s.-hool  fund  a  com- 
mon subject  of  discussion  ill  the  parisli  meeting,  and 
the  people  themselves  contributed  liberally  from  their 
slender  means  toward  the  schools.  In  17.'U  the 
pari>h  rai.sed  £17  4s.  lb/.  f,u-  its  schools.  In  17:57 
there  were  four  schools  in  the  jiarish,  and  six  male 
teachers  and  ten  female  teachers  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer;  the  men  received  two  pouiuls  a 
month,  and  the  women  si.xpence  each  week.  In  173'J 
a  gr.imniar  s<liool,  where  Latin  shoiil<l  be  taught,  was 
projected.  In  1748  a  school  house  was  built  near 
Procter's  corner,  eighteen  by  Iweiuy-two  feet.  In 
17(1)  it  was  voted  to  luiild  a  scho  •l-litnise  on  ihe  laud 
behmging  to  the  parish.  A  school  was  ke|it  si.\ 
moMlhs  in  each  parish  that  year.  In  178o,  when 
Revolutionary  troubles  had  subsided,  the  condilion 
of  tlie  schools  received  renewed  attention.  Com- 
plaint was  made  against  D.iiiver-;  for  neglecting  to 
sustain  a  pio]ier  number  of  schools,  ami  means  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  neglect.  In  171K>  Dr.  Archelaus 
Putnam  made  a  report  to  thetonnon  the  reorganl- 
zati<m  of  the  schools.  In  17!i:!  and  I7;i4  an  ell'ort 
was  made  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and  a  <li- 
visioii  was  made  pursuant  to  a  plan  proposed  by 
Gideon  Foster,  Samuel  Page  and  .lohii  Kettelle.  In 
1802  the  districts  were  remodele<l  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sylvester  O-born. 

According  to  the  plan  then  in  force,  the  general 
sui)ervision  over  all  the  schools  was  retained  by  the 
town  ;  but  in  ISOi),  Ihe  modern  system  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  established,  with  ninedistriets  in  the  whole 
town.  This  cominucd  up  to  the  lime  of  the  separa- 
tion of  South  Danvers,  the  nnmbi  r  of  distiicts  having 
been  increased. 

The  develooment  of  the  highly  organized  public 
schoids  of  the  present  lime  Inun  the  old  district 
school  in  which  all  were  in  the  same  room  was  grad- 
ual, and  can  only  be  traced  by  ob.serving  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  the  systemati/.ation  of  methods  and 
growth  of  te.xt-books  which  accompanied  the  group- 
ing of  several  schools  in  graded  association.  The 
town  kept  well  abreast  of  the  improvements  in  otiur 
places.  In  1S14  an  order  was  adopted  requiring  an 
annual  re|)ort  of  the  condilion  of  the  schools  to  le 
made  to  the  town.  This  was  in  advance  of  the 
same  regulation  afterward  made  by  the  State,  as  was 
also  the  taking  of  the  census  of  school  children,  iu- 


stitutcd  in  D.mvers  in  182).  These  reports  began  to 
be  printed  in  ISol). 

High  sdiiols  were  cs'.abli~h:!  1  in  IS")),  an  I  in  1  <'il 
a  system  of  superiutendeace  was  est.iblislied,  which 
dill  not  long  continue. 

The  character  of  the  iintru  ^iio;i  give:i  and  thj 
standard  id'  work  perliniued  in  the  various  schools 
have  been  maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  e.xcelbaice, 
and  the  town  {ilways  displayed  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  |)rogress  in  e.lucatioiial  a'l'.iirs  wbii-h  accorded 
with  ihe  principles  of  its  cailicst  sdllers.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, in  bis  .address  at  tlu'  centennial  celebration,  in 
l.S.')2,  called  altention  to  the  fact  that  Danvers 
expended  fin'ty  per  cent,  of  all  its  outlay  ol'  [lublic 
money  on  its  scdiools,  paying,  in  ISoo,  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  sup|iort  of  public  school-,  on  a  valua'iou 
(d' three  niilliou  cbjllars.  AiiKUig  the  te  ichers  of  Dan- 
vers were  some  who-e  names  ii  ive  become  widely 
known.  Daniel  ICjipes,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
town,  was  a  famous  teacher.  In  Ls;!;}  Charles 
NorlheiKl,  Ihe  well-known  writcron  educational  mat- 
ters, began  to  t<'ach  s diool  in  the  town,  in  a  sch  )ol- 
hmise  close  by  theold  burying-gnamd  ;  hctaiiglit  about 
twenty  years  in  ihe  S  >utli  Parish,  and  w.is  the  (irst 
superinlendenl  of  scbods  in  the  town. 

Ni:w.sI'APERS. —  I'he  Jlnnrrs  EujU  was  published 
f<u- abimt  a  year,  beginning  in  1811.  T'-e  I)  I'licrs 
WIdj,  a  ])olitical  sheet,  was  publisheil  during  the 
Presi  lential  campaign  in  1814. 

The  Ihiiiv  rs  Cuunn;  edited  by  George  II.  Cirlt  m, 
was  established  in  .March,  184").  It  conliuued  to  be 
published  till  September,  1840. 

Tk.mi'KIsaxce  M'n'KMic.xT.s. — In  1812,  wdieu  the 
first  temperance  society  in  .-Vmerica  was  formed, 
— "  The  ll.assacdiusclts  S  >ciety  f  )r  the  Suppression  of 
Iulem|)erance," — Joseph  Torrey,  Samuel  llolten  and 
Heiijaniin  Wadswoilh,  from  D.inver-,  were  members. 
Ivlward  Southwick  and  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  from 
the  South  Pari di,  were  among  the  pioueer<  in  tem- 
perance reform.  A  strong  impulse  was  given  to  tlie 
movement  by  the  adhc-iion  of  many  of  the  le.iding 
citizens  of  the  place.  The  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence was  upheld  by  the<e  earliest  supporters  of  the 
movement.  The  D.iuvers  Moral  Society,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intem|)erance,  was  formed  in  February, 
1814.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  was  mod- 
erate, being  directeil  a.'ainst  "  the  daily  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Fitch  Poole,  Dr.  .\n- 
<lrew  Nichols,  Sylvester  Osborne,  .lames  Osborne, 
William  Sutton  and  others,  from  the  South  Parish, 
were  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  la 
183:5  the  word  "  daily  "  was  stricken  from  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the 
pledges  formerly  circulated  were  very  moderate  in 
form.  It  is  said  that  one  which  was  extensively  cir- 
culated bound  Ihe  signer  to  an  agreement  "  to  use  in- 
toxicating liquor  with  cautious  prudence."  In  1818 
the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  the  selectmen 
for  their  zeal  in  cudcavoring  to  prevent  a  portion  of 
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the  people  from  wasting  "  health,  time  and  estate  in 
drinking;"  and  they  were  earnestly  requested  to 
continue  their  efibrta. 

In  ISlcS  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  delivered  an  address 
entitled  Temperance  and  Morality. 

In  1827  a  committee  of  nine  was  raised  to  prose- 
cute all  licensed  persons  who  infringed  the  laws,  and 
all  unlicensed  persons  who  sold  ardent  spirits.  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt  this  year  delivered  the  first  public 
address  in  Danvers  advocating  total  abstinence. 

In  1831  the  over.seers  of  the  poor  were  forbidden  to 
furnish  alcohol  to  tlie  tov  n  poor,  except  by  order  of 
a  physician.  On  March  4,  1833,  Danvers  refused  to 
grdnt  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor;  Mr.  Proctor 
claimed  that  she  was  the  first  town  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  she  was  among  the  first. 
This  policy  was  adhered  to  until  the  sep^iration  of 
South  Danvers  in  18J5. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Soulli  Parish  and  Salem  made  it  easy  for  those  living 
near  the  line  to  obtain  liquor,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  cro-s  the  street  in  many  places  to  be  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  "no  license." 

In  1837  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  town,  on  motion  of  John  W.  Proctor,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Salem  authorities  to  the  objectiona- 
ble character  of  these  border  dram  shops.  The  change 
of  line  in  18.56  did  much  to  obviate  this  evil;  and 
very  lately  the  city  of  Salem,  in  putting  in  force  the 
plan  of  restricted  area  for  the  granting  of  licenses, 
has  removed  all  cause  for  com|)laint  in  this  respect, 
so  far  as  ofBcial  action  is  concerned. 

Slaveuy. — At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Dan- 
vers I'rom  Salem  there  were  within  the  limits  of  ihe 
town  twenty-fiveslaves— ninemen  and  sixteen  women. 
Slaves  continued  to  be  held  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  Massachusetts  in  1789.  Jlost  of  those 
who  were  thus  freed  remained  in  the  service  of  their 
former  owners.  The  last  survivor  of  the  slaves  of 
Danvers  died  in  extreme  old  age  in  the  South  Dan- 
vers Almshouse  in  1863, — Sibyl  Swiuerton,  once  a 
slave  of  John  Swinerton. 

A  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  grew  up  in  Danvers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  1819  citizens  of 
the  town  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  in  which  their  attitude  as  opposed 
to  slavery  is  forcibly  presented,  and  the  hope  cx- 
prcs'^ed  "that  every  practical  exertion  will  be  made, 
to  hasten  the  time  when  the  republic  shall  witness 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  African,"  and  that 
"ere  long  this  infernal  traffic  in  human  flesh  will  be 
completely  and  entirely  abolished."  This  letter  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  Edward  Southwick,  Wil- 
liam Sutton,  Andrew  Nichols  and  John  W.  Proctor, 
from  the  South  Parish. 

In  1847  a  resolve,  drafted  by  Mr.  Proctor,  relating 
to  the  Mexican  War,  was  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  it  was  declared  "that  the  town  would  not  in 
any  manner  countenance  anything  that  shall  have  a 


tendency  to  extend  that  most  disgraceful  feature  of 
our  institutions, — domestic  slavery." 

Anti-slavery  meetings  were  held,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  were  prominent  workers  in  the  early  days  of 
the  abolition  movement. 

The  Old-Time  Taverns. — In  the  old  days  hefore 
the  time  of  railroads  the  various  taverns  were  impor- 
tant centres  of  interest.  There  strangers  visiting  the 
town  on  business  made  their  headquarters;  there  the 
news  of  the  day  was  received  from  the  passing  stage, 
or  repeated  by  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  and  ea- 
gerly discussed  by  the  politicians  of  the  parish  ;  there 
public  events  were  celebrated,  and  meetings  were  held 
of  organizations  and  patriotic  citizens.  Of  the-e  the 
Bell  tavern,  which  stood  for  many  years  on  Eagle 
corner,  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous.  Here,  in  the  south 
room,  on  election  days  and  other  occasions  of  privi- 
leged merrymaking,  the  dance  was  led  by  the  fiddle, 
and  in  the  days  before  temperance  was  agitated  as  a 
special  virtue,  the  convivial  bowl  flowed  freely.  Even 
the  officers  of  the  town  sometimes  consulted  here  over 
stimulating  refreshment  or  entertained  visitors  of  im- 
portance with  the  moist  hospitality  of  the  times. 

In  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  the  time  of  the 
spring  election,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  was  recognized  by  custom  as  a  sort  of  jubilee  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  celebrated  by  them  with 
great  festivities,  in  which  they  were  allowed  consider- 
able license  in  the  way  of  sports  and  entertainment. 
The  Bell  tavern  was  one  of  the  localities  where  the 
merrymakers  gathered.  This  festival,  known  tradi- 
tionally as  "Nigijer  'lection,"  was  continued  by  roys- 
tering  young  people  among  the  natives  long  alter  the 
col  (red  people  had  become  few  and  far  between,  and 
did  not  wholly  cease  to  be  observed  till  after  the 
spring  elections  were  abolished. 

To  quote  from  an  article  on  the  Bell  tavern  by 
Fitch  Poole: 

"  Tlie  loynl  neigtibora  here  collected  to  mourn  tlio  demise  of  tlie  good 
Queen  Anne,  and  rejoiee  in  ttio  accession  of  the  first  George.  His  de- 
piutnre  snd  tlie  rise  of  liis  son,  Geor::e  II,  were  here  celelpruted  in  the 
siuno  bowl  of  punch.  George  III  was  also  welcomed  with  a  zeal  that 
was  only  equalled  by  that  w  itli  w  liich  they  dr.ink  confusion  to  his  min- 
istL'i-s.  The  odious  St:imp  Act  and  all  Parliament  taxes  on  the  ciduniea 
were  patriotically  denounced.  Tea  was  proscribed  and  its  sale  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  ride  on  a  rail  and  the  brand  of  tiryism.  One  con- 
viction only  took  place,  and  the  unlucky  wight  obtained  a  reprieve  from 
his  sentence  by  furnishing  the  villa^rers  with  a  bucket  of  punch.  His 
neighbors  kindly  gave  him  a  share  of  tlio  bevcr.ige,  obliging  him  to 
repeat  over  bis  cup  three  times  the  following  elegant  couplet : 

"  '  I,  Is,-wc  Wilson,  a  lory  I  be ; 
I,  Isaac  Wilson,  I  selU  tea.'  " 

Francis  Symonds,  one  of  the  hosts  of  early  times, 
displayed  a  wooden  bell  as  a  sign,  and  he  informed 
the  people  of  his  good  cheer  by  the  following  strain  : 

"  Francis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  choci^lato  ;  nho  shells— 
I'll  toll  you  in  if  you  have  need 
And  food  yon  well,  and  bid  you  speed." 
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There  was  a  printing  ofllce  in  the  building,  in 
which  were  printed  the  earliest  news  letters  of  the 
town.  One  of  these,  whieh  has  been  preserved,  issu- 
ed September  27,  1777,  contains  news  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary battle  at  f^tillwater.  Among  the  other  works 
known  to  have  been  published  here  are  Amos  Pope's 
Almanacs,  "A  Price  current  for  Wenham,"  and  "An 
account  of  the  capivity  and  sud'erings  of  Elizabeth 
Hanson,  wile  of  .John  Hanson,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians,"  published  in  1780.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  printer,  afterward  removed  to  Pioston. 

It  was  at  the  Bell  tavern  that  the  heroine  of  the 
novel,  "El'za  Wharton,  or  the  CiKinette," — a  work 
almost  forgotten,  but  of  great  interest  to  a  former 
generation— spent  her  last  days  and  gathered  about 
the  tragic  ending  of  her  unfortunate  life  a  veil  of 
mystery  and  romance  which  long  gave  her  a  place 
among  the  memories  of  the  simple  and  kindly  villa- 
gers. Here  was  the  appointed  r.iUying  place  of  the 
minute-men  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  this  corner 
they  started  out  across  the  tields  on  their  hurried 
march  to  Lexington.  Here  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Col.  Timothy  Pickering  halted  for  refreshment  on 
the  way  to  Hunker  Hill.  Up  to  1815  there  were  few 
bousci  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  road  was 
separated  from  the  open  fields  by  a  low  stone  wall. 

Even  on  Sun<lays  the  inn  retained  its  hospitable 
appearance,  for  the  farmers  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  dismounted  there  and  walked  to  the  meeting 
house. 

Bouthwick's  tavern,  on  the  Reading  road,  was  also 
a  well-known  baiting  place  in  the  (dd  days  of  turn- 
pike and  post-roads,  and  in  later  years  the  Essex 
Cotlee  House,  kept  by  Benjamin  Ooodridge,  on  (he 
corner  of  Foster  Street  near  the  scpiare,  was  a  favor- 
ite resort.  Oliver  Saunders  kept  a  tavern  on  Main 
Street,  near  Washington  Street. 

Duslin's  Hotel,  sometimes  called  the  .Snn  Tavern 
from  the  sign  of  a  blazing  sun  which  formally  hung 
on  a  post  before  the  door,  was  built  in  IS'i.J,  on  the 
square,  where  it  still  stands.  It  was  occupied  as  an 
inn  or  hotel  for  about  si.xty  years;  at  present  it  is 
used  for  stores  and  other  |nirposes,  the  post-otlice  be- 
ing located  in  a  portion  of  the  building. 

As  time  went  on,  the  decaying  commerce  of  Salem 
made  trading  journcjs  to  Salem  and  its  vicinity  from 
the  interior  more  rare,  and  the  new  era  of  railroads 
left  the  old  taverns  empty  and  deserted,  and  the  hos- 
telries  were  useful  only  for  local  convenience.  The 
Bell  tavern  was  taken  down  about  1840,  and  a  build- 
ing containing  stores  was  built  on  the  site,  which  was 
removed  about  twenty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  an 
ornamental  grass  plot.  The  old  South  room  of  the 
Bell  Tavern  is  still  in  existence  as  a  dwelling.  The 
Southwick  tavern  became  a  private  dwelling,  and  the 
Essex  Coffee  House  was  burned  in  the  great  (ire  of 
1843.  Other  places  of  refreshment  and  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers  have  been  built  and  occujjied  by  the 
town,  but  the  age  of  historic  taverns  has  passed  away. 


The  Poor.-  Al.MsiioisE. — Throughnut  the  whole 
town  of  Danvcrs,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit 
has  always  been  manifested  toward  the  [loor,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  unfortunate  are  regarded 
with  more  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Previous  to  ISOS,  the  town  owneil  a  building  fur  its 
poor,  with  part  of  the  Gardner  estate  on  Central 
Street.  In  that  year  a  farm  and  buildings  were  ]>ro- 
ciired  of  Nathaniel  Nurse  for  seven  thousand  d(dhir3 
for  the  use  of  the  jioor. 

The  present  .Vlmsliouse,  built  in  the  South  [larish 
in  1844,  at  a  cosKd'  about  thirleen  thousand  d-llars, 
is  a  commodinus  and  cheerful  house,  situated  in  a 
l)leasant  farming  district.  Beside  the  Poor-House 
and  Hos|>ital,  there  are  over  two  huiulred  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  whole 
cst:iblishment  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  biiibl- 
ing  being  about  tweniy-four  thousand  d(dlars. 

Jliss  D.  I)i.\',  of  Boston,  toiik  a  dce|)  ititercst  in 
pro]noting  the  action  of  the  town  toward  ( slalilishing 
this  iu-titution.  It  h;!S  been  carefully  and  humanely 
conducte<l,  and  its  inmates  find  many  comforts  in 
their  sim[de  life  on  this  quiet  farm.  It  was  stated  by 
the  orator  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  town 
that  in  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  poor  depart- 
ment of  the  town,  a  careful  analy-is  showed  that  at 
least  three-folirlhs  u{  those  who  had  ri'ceived  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  town  had  been  brought  to  that 
necessity  by  reason  at'  intemperance,  notwithstanding 
the  unremitting  cfliirls  oflhetownto  protect  its  in- 
habitants, to  the  extent  of  the  law,  from  the  devas- 
tations of  this  debasing  vice. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society. — During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  jieriod  in  question  there  were  few 
very  poor  persons  in  the  f)arish.  In  1814,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  unusual  dis'.ress  among  the  poor 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  nialerials  of  cloihing 
and  thegentral  stagnation  of  business  caused  by  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Danvers  Femide  Be- 
nevolent Society  was  formed  ;  the  first  two  clauses  of 
its  original  constitution  read  as  follows: 
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thusM!  »lio  aiu  uiial.l..  I..  i.KiviJu  f..r  tla'aiselvus." 

The  Society  at  once  commanded  the  support  of  the 
charitably  inclined,  and  it  was  enabled  tit  the  outset, 
by  means  of  liberal  contributions  made  to  it  of 
secoml-hand  clothing  and  money,  to  relieve  much  of 
the  destitution  of  that  period.'  Its  original  nn  mliers, 
forty-eight  in  number,  were  all  connected  with  the 
South  Church,  that  being  then  the  only  religious  or- 
ganization in  the  parish.  The  society  lias  since 
drawn  its  forces  from  all  the  Protestant  .societies,  and 
h.is  served  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  various  denomi- 
nati'ins  in  practical  Christian  work.  It  is  still  in  vi- 
gorous life,  and  its  public  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments, while  serving  to  increase  its  funds  for  chari- 
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table  purposes,  liave  for  many  years  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  place. 

Until  1831,  the  work  of  the  society  was  confined 
exclusively  to  dl-tiibuting  cluthing  among  the  ponr. 
Since  that  time,  its  means  have  enabled  the  managers 
to  make  occasional  gifts  of  money  to  worthy  benefi- 
ciaries, but  its  main  work  continues  the  same,  and 
throughout  all  the  years  of  its  history,  there  has  been 
no  period  of  inactivity,  but  every  year  has  been  wit- 
ness to  its  clothing  the  poor  and  relieving  misery  and 
destitution.  A  careful  organization  of  its  methods 
was  li'ng  ago  eflected,  and  a  wise  discrimination  is 
shown  in  its  bestowal  of  charity.  It  cares  mainly  for 
those  who  would  receive  aid  from  no  other  source,  or 
for  such  wants  as  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  poor 
department  of  the  town  or  the  funds  of  the  various 
churches.  Its  work  does  not  interfere  with  that  of 
any  other  organization.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  likely 
to  contirinc  to  receive  the  merited  support  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Peabody. 

Tlie  society  has  been  favored  with  several  bequests 
and  donations  from  friends  and  from  members. 

Military  Compaxies. — Much  interest  wa?  taken 
in  military  matters,  and  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812  there  were  three  companies  in  Danver.s,  the 
Artillery,  the  Militia  company  of  Infantry  and  a 
company  of  Exempts,  composed  of  volunteers  from 
th  se  exempted  from  military  duty.  This  last  was 
commanded  by  the  veteran  General  Foster.  The  Artil- 
lery company  was  under  command  of  Caiit.,  after- 
ward Col.  Jesse  Putnam,  who  lived  almost  to  see  the 
next  war,  dying  in  18(30.  David  Foster  was  first 
lieutenant  and  Benjamin  Goodridge  second  lieuten- 
ant. Lewis  Allen,  afterward  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Peabody,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  company.  The  uniform  of  the 
D.invers  Artillery  consisted  of  a  chapeau  bras  cap, 
with  a  long  wliite  plume,  tipped  with  red,  a  long 
skirted  red  coat  with  white  trimmings,  white  waist- 
coat, buft'  breeches,  buckled  at  the  knees,  and  long 
boots.  They  each  wore  a  sword  in  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder,  and  each  soldier  had  his  hair  powdered. 
As  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  a  queue  hanging 
down  over  the  coat  collar,  the  latter  was  whitened  by 
the  powder.  The  cut  of  the  coat  was  such  as  is  rep- 
resented as  worn  by  otiicers  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Militia  company  of  Infantry  was  commanded 
at  that  time  by  Capt.  Daniel  Preston.  Ilobert  S. 
Daniels  was  a  lieutenant.  The  meeting-plac'e  of  the 
company  in  time  of  alarm  was  the  green, — then 
really  a  green, — in  front  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House. 

The  Danvers  L'ght  Infantry,  a  military  organiza- 
tion of  high  repute  in  its  time,  was  organized  in 
1818,  its  first  ofHcers  being  Robert  S.  Daniel-",  cap- 
tai  1 ;  Abner  Sanger,  lieutenant;  Allen  Gould,  en- 
sign. There  were  originally  forty-eight  members, 
chiefly  from  the  South  Parisli.  The  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  "swallow-tail"  coat,  with  gold  but- 


tons, white  or  buff  waistcoat  and  pantaloons,  and  a 
high  stiff  cap,  larger  at  the  top,  adorneJ  with  gold 
trimming  and  a  tall  plume.  At  one  time,  helmets 
were  worn  by  the  company. 

The  armory  of  the  company  was  for  many  years  a 
building  standing  at  the  end  of  Cabbage  Lane  (now 
Holten  Street),  at  a  point  near  where  Sewall  Street 
now  intersects  Holten  Street. 

A  spirited  representation  of  an  encampment  of  the 
Danvers  L'ght  Infantry  in  1826, on  the  green  in  front 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting- House,  painted  by  Gideon 
Foster,  the  son  of  General  Foster,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  possrssion  of  Gen.  Wm.  Sutton,  and  was  pre- 
seited  by  his  son,  Gen.  Eben  Sutton,  to  the  town.  It 
now  hangs  in  the  selectmen's  room,  in  the  Town 
House.  This  very  interesting  picture  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  uniform  and  individual  appear- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  corps,  and  it  contains 
filsD  the  best  representation  known  of  the  original 
meeting-house,  with  its  three  rows  of  windows  and 
its  western  tower  and  belfry.  The  district  slIiooI- 
house,  near  the  meeting-house,  whose  position  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  some  liti;jaiion  between  the  society 
and  the  town  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  on 
which  it  stood,  is  seen  in  the  painting,  and  also  the 
Sun  Tavern,  then  recently  built,  with  its  sign,  and 
Gardner's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  mill-pon<I.  A 
sight  of  this  pi-.ture  carries  one  back  to  the  old  days 
of  the  town,  and  helps  one  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  physical 
aspect  as  well  as  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
place. 

The  Danvers  Light  Infantry  continued  as  an  ac- 
tive organization  till  about  1850. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1862,  the  past  and 
present  members  of  this  veteran  company  were  called 
together  to  do  e>cort  duty  to  a  company  of  volunteers 
for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  led  by  Capt.  Ilobert  S. 
Daniels,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  first  captain  of  the  old 
company.  On  a  very  brief  notice,  over  a  hundred  of 
the  past  members  gathered  together,  including  six- 
teen of  the  original  forly-eight.  Capt.  Ribert  S. 
Dauiels,  the  first  commander,  led  the  paraile,  and 
Gen.  Wm.  Sutton  acted  as  lieutenant,  and  other 
well-known  citizens  were  chosen  to  fill  the  various 
offices.  Abner  Sanger  and  Ralph  Emerson,  of  the 
early  ofiicers,  rode  with  the  veterans  of  1812,  and  the 
procession  attracted  great  notice  as  it  pa-sed  from  the 
S(]uare  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  Station  in  Salem,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  with 
fire  companies  and  other  organizations  in  line.  This 
was  the  last  appearance  of  the  Danvers  Light  Infan- 
try, and  probably  not  one  of  the  original  members 
now  survives. 

Aqueduct  Water. — The  South  Parish  was  one  of 
the  earliest  communities  in  the  State  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  water  conveyed  by  aqueduct.  The  Salem 
and  Danvers  Aqueduct  Company,  incorporated  March 
9,  1797,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  sup- 
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plied  water  from  a  group  of  natural  si)riiig8  near 
Sprin<5  Pond.  The  first  primitive  reservoir  consisted 
of  a  large  hogshead  sunk  it)  the  ground,  from  which 
wooden  logs  of  three  inch  bore  conducted  llie  water 
through  Danvers  to  Salem.  William  Gray,  the 
famous  merchant  of  Salem,  was  the  fii-st  president  of 
the  company.  The  operations  of  the  company  were 
gradually  extended  as  the  demand  for  water  in- 
creased; the  wooden  logs  were  replaced  by  others; 
in  183-1  an  iron-pipe  was  laid,  in  1850  a  twelve  inch 
iron-pipe  was  laid  directly  to  Salem,  and  in  1807  an 
iron  and  cement  pipe  sixteen  inches  in  bore  was  laid. 
The  reservoir  was  several  times  increased,  and  about 
18.')U  a  stone  reservoir  was  built,  with  a  capacity  of 
si.\  hundretl  and  Fifiy-two  thousand  gallons.  In  1850 
a  connection  was  made  with  Spring  I'ond,  a  sheet  of 
water  covering  fifiy-nine  acres,  and  whose  surface  is 
about  si.Kty-four  feet  above  mean  high-water,  and  a 
filtering  box  was  placed  in  the  pond.  This  pond  is 
fed  by  natural  springs,  and  is  of  great  depth.  The 
water  is  very  pure;  an  early  analysis  of  the  supply 
from  thes|)rings  showed  in  ton  thousand  pounds  of 
water  only  ,[;§„  of  a  pound  of  solid  foreign  matter, 
consisting  of  silicious  earth,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
common  salt,  the  salts  constituting  about  one-half  of 
the  solid  matter.  A  sample  of  the  water  sealed  up 
wiih  a  piece  of  lead  for  many  years  did  not  percepti- 
bly affect  the  lead,  i-uch  was  its  ])urity  and  freedom 
from  corrosive  qualities.  The  water  of  Spring  Pond 
is  about  equally  pure. 

The  su])ply  [irovcd  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
Salem,  and  the  water  from  Wenham  Lake,  introduced 
in  1869,  took  the  place  of  the  old  aqueduct  water  to  a 
large  e.xteut  in  Salem.  In  1873,  the  t<iwn  of  Peabody 
bought  the  acjueduct  from  the  coni])any  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  town 
authorities  have  since  greatly  imi)roved  the  facilities 
for  su|)ply,  and  have  increased  the  head  by  the  con- 
struction "of  pumpitig-works  and  a  large  tank  or 
Btand-|iipo  on  liiixton's  Hill,  the  top  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  mean  high-tide. 
The  cost  of  the  h  gh  service  was  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  town  has  expended  in  all  on  its 
water-works  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
d<Jlars.  By  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the 
water  board,  the  income  from  the  use  of  water  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  coyt  of  maintenance  and  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  water-works,  while  the 
town  has  the  free  use  of  one  hundred  an<l  sixly-three 
hydrants  for  fire  and  other  purposes.  The  service  is 
highly  eflicient,  and  the  quality  of  water  furnished  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER     LXXIV. 

FE.\V,OD\—[Cu)ilim<ed). 
So«lh  Damvrg—TI,):  Cidl  liar. 

The  new  town  of  South  Danvers  began  its  corpor- 
ate existence  in  1855,  with  a  population  of  about  six 
thousand,  a  territory  of  about  fourteen  square  miles, 
and  with  thriving  niaiiufacturing  interests  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  valuation  in  185G  was  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  fcrly-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
dollars.  In  spite  of  the  de|>ression  of  the  times  before 
ISfiO,  the  town  had  gained  bfith  in  valuation  and  pop- 
ulation, the  population  in  18(>0  being  six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forly-nine,  and  the  valuation  three 
million  six  huii<lrc(l  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  didlars. 

There  is  little  of  the  eventful  to  chronicle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  until  the  time  when  the  fall  of  Sum- 
terstartled  the  land.  aii<l  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  seventy -li  VI' tbo'.i>a  lid  men  for  immediate  emer- 
gencies. Then  the  old  time  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
inspired  the  Minute  men  of  Lexington  anil  the  de- 
fenders of  Buid;er's  Hill  fiamed  up  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. Forty-two  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
started  on  the  first  call;  nine  members  of  the  Salem 
Zouaves,  formerly  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  under 
Capt.  Devereux,  starting  on  Thursday  morning,  .\pril 
ISth,  to  join  the  Eighih  Kegiment,  and  ten  men 
in  the  Jlechanic  Light  Infantry,  Cajit.  Peirson,  and 
twenty-one  in  the  (,'ity  (lUards,  Capt.  Danfortli,  in- 
eluding  four  commissioned  officers,  setting  out  on  the 
fiillowing  Saturday  to  join  the  Filth  Regiment,  under 
Col.  Lawrence.  One  South  Danvers  man  enlisted  in 
the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  one  in  the  First 
Iowa  Regiment.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  respon<lcd  to  this  first  hurried  call  as  given 
by  the  town  records; 

Salem  Zouaves,  Cuinpiiii/  II,  Ei{]hth  Iicgimciit. 


Mi'SPS  Slinckloy. 


Leoniirii  D,  Cohb. 
Snllimn.I.  Wili-y. 
Fniiik  IMiumT. 


SalciH  Meclmnie  Iiifaiilrij,  Cumpnnij  A,  Fitlli  Hcfiimoit. 

■Id  Scr.jentil,  Juniis  It.  EAva.  2il  Co<-iim„l,  IlaviJ  X.  Jt-irrics. 

:i,J  Cur/n.r.il,  ,I..liii  W.  Ilarl. 


Kll.ri 

l-o  II.  IMMicth. 

IVl 

l.is..li 

V.  M.i.n-.. 

Will 

\V   Slil 

.Sami 

il  11.  Uuxlon. 

III- 

r.v  W 

Mcullul 

•Ml. 

1 IJ.  Vn 

Cllij  O'linrrh,  ('(impan>j  II,  Fifth  I^ff/inifnf. 

l.i(  I.kiilemiiil,  Kirk  Sliirk.  'Id  Liciifmaul,  Win.  F.  Sinimp 

■id  IJcuUmiiil,  0.-(i.  II.  \Vil,-y.  4lli  l.i.idm,u,l,  Juhu  li.  StuiK, 

•Id  Coijmrul,  Jolin  A.  1'.  SiiliiiM-r. 


R.  Iliir.ly  Mill.U. 
Wni.  !•■.  Ouilr..l-(l. 
.I<.liii  G.  E>li  s. 
Jnnii-s  W   Ki'lli-y. 
ThoumsG.  MuiiOiy. 


P.ui.l  II.  I'iirrc. 
Olivi-i  I',irk.  r. 
Ufi.rfC  O    Hull. 
W  111.  Tul.t-y. 
Thomas  D.  Ki-llcy. 
Coo.  11.  pcmrt. 


.I.>liii  W.  I..-I.. 
V.C.  .M«i«l,ull,.Ir. 


Siiliinil  W  iliy. 
S,  W.  Williuuis. 
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Beside  these  there  were  about  twenty  members  of 
the  S;ilem  Cadets  and  Light  Arl.llery  wlio  held  tliem- 
selves  in  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  Thur.-day  evening,  April  18,  a  crowded  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  discuss  the  events 
which  so  jiroloundiy  stirred  the  community,  and  to 
adopt  measures  lor  raising  money  to  fit  out  volunteers 
and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  those  who  left  home 
on  such  shore  notice  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 
The  deepest  feeling  was  shown  as  the  speaking  pro- 
gressed, and  a  subscription  paper  started  at  this  meet- 
ing realized  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  military  company  in  South  Danvers, 
and  a  report  was  made  at  the  s;imc  meeting  recom- 
mending the  enrolment  of  two  companies,  one  for 
immediate  service  and  another  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  drill  to  become  a  home  guard  or  to  enter  the  Fed- 
eral service  whenever  lliey  should  be  required. 

On  April  24th  a  call  was  issued  to  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  South  Danvers  to  meet  at  the  vestry  of  the 
old  South  Church  to  take  measures  for  making  gar- 
ments for  soldiers.  Donations  were  solicited  of 
money,  flannel,  yarn,  etc.,  old  linen  and  cloth.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Liulies'  Soldiers'  Aid  So- 
ciety," an  organization  which  co-opeiated  with  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  and  which,  during  the  war,  dis- 
pensed over  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  besides  large  contributions  of  clothing,  one 
hundred  blankets  and  other  supplies.  The  society 
also  conducted  one  of  the  tables  at  the  great  fair  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Boston  in  1863,  at  which 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  was  realized  for  the 
cause.  Mrs.  Henry  Cook  was  for  a  long  time  the  ac- 
tive and  efficient  president  of  the  society.  The  so- 
ciety was  disbanded  October  11,  18().5,  alter  nearly 
fouryearsandalialf  of  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  effort. 

The  first  legal  town  meeting  on  the  war  was  held 
May  21,  18(>1,  when  two  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  aid  of  families  of  soldiers,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  com- 
pensate the  members  of  Captain  Bancroft's  company 
for  time  spent  in  drilling,  many  of  them  being  me- 
chanics and  workmen  dependent  on  their  earnings 
•for  support. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  spread  among  all 
classes.  Drill  clubs  were  organized  for  instruction  in 
military  tactics.  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  town  committee,  a  company  called  the 
Foster  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  C. 
Bancroft,  was  enrolled  and  uniforms  and  equipments 
were  procured.  The  company  went  into  camp  at 
Camp  King,  near  Tapley's  Brook,  on  the  2i)th  of  June, 
18iil,  and  about  a  fortnight  afterward  went  into  the 
State  Uegimental  Camp  at  Lynufield,  C.inii)  Sclmuler, 
where  it  became  Company  B  of  the  Seventeenth  llcg- 
imeat,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hinks. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  a  flag  was  raised  on  a 
new  fla;;stafl'  in  the  square.  Benjamin  G  )odridge, 
who  had  been  an  ollicer  of  the  old  Danvers  Artillery, 
assisted  by  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812, 
John  Price,  B.  D.  Hill  and  Edward  Hammond,  raised 
the  flag,  and  Mr.  Goodridge  made  a  brief  speech ; 
Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott  acted  as  president,  and  delivered 
an  eloquent  address;  and  the  school  children  sang  a 
patriotic  song,  beside  music  by  the  band  and  a  glee 
club.  The  Foster  Guards  and  some  of  the  fire  com- 
panies were  present,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  earl^'  days  of  the  war. 

A  considerable  number  of  South  Danvers  volun- 
teers joined  the  Essex  Cadets,  and  on  July  22d  the 
company  marched  from  camp  at  Winter  Island  to 
Soutlr  Danvers,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a 
collation  in  front  of  the  old  South  Church,  and  a 
sword  was  presented  to  L'eutcnant  F.  W.  Taggard. 
The  company  was  mustered  into  the  service  the  same 
day,  and  formed  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
which  went  to  the  front  Augu-t7. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  Mechanic  Infantry  and 
City  Guards  returned  to  Salem,  and  on  the  next  d  ly 
the  Salem  Zjuaves  arrived.  A  public  reception  was 
given  to  the  returning  volunteers.  The  enthnsiasra 
was  great,  and  ihe  bells  were  rung  incessantly  for  six 
hours  at  a  stretch,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
were  fired  by  the  Light  Artillery  during  the  day. 

The  drill  club  of  young  men,  under  Captain  R.  S. 
Daniels,  Jr.,  began  in  September  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  company  (or  active  service,  but 
this  purpose  was  not  carried  out  till  the  next  year. 

A  number  of  South  Danvers  men  enlisted  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1861  in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and 
there  was  a  good  representation  from  the  town  in  the 
Twentysecond,  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Regiments,  while  there  were  South  Danvers  men  in 
the  First,  Second,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth  and  in  some  other  organizatiojis,  besides 
enlistments  in  the  Navy. 

During  the  first  six  tnouths  of  the  war,  more  than 
three  hundred  men  enlisted  from  the  town. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening,  October 
5,  1861,  $5,000  was  voted  for  therelief  of  those  depen- 
dent upon  the  volunteers  ;  $1,000  was  voted  to  be  used 
in  any  emergencies  where  those  authorized  may 
think  proper,  and  $2,500  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  Wiziird,  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Fitch  Poole, 
and  containing  many  of  his  characteristic  and  humor- 
ous sketches,  was  full  of  information  on  war  topics, 
and  from  time  to  time  published  many  letters  from 
soldiers. 

The  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  various  religious  societies  organized 
their  forces  in  further  assistance  to  the  cause.  The 
church  sewing  society  were  busied  with  krittingsocks 
for  the  soldiers,  and  iti  one  of  their  consignments  of 
articles  was  a  large  number  of  mittens  made  by  the 
school  children. 
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The  first  recorded  deuth  of  any  citizen  of  the  town 
in  the  war  was  that  of  Daniel  JFnrray,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  famous  engagement  with  the  Merriniac. 
He  was  an  officer  on  board  the  "("uniberland,"  was 
wounded  and  went  down  with  the  ship  on  the  "III  of 
March,  IStiJ. 

On  the  1st  of  .Inly,  18i)2,  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Knthusi- 
astic  war  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
July  11  and  25.  At  a  special  town  meeting  July  21, 
18G2,  it  was  voted  to  give  a  bounty  of  §150  to  each 
man  who  enlisted  as  part  of  the  quota  of  the  town. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  this  bounty,  it 
was  decided  to  borrow  $12,000,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  a  loan  on  the  notes  of  the  town  at 
six  per  cent.  At  the  adjourned  town  meeting,  July 
31,  it  was  announced  that  Ebeii  Sutton,  a  citizen  of 
large  means  and  patriotic  spirit,  was  ready  to  lend  the 
whole  amount  needed  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
A  committee  of  five  from  each  school  district  was 
chosen  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  chosen  at  a 
general  meeting  of  citizens  in  obtaining  recruit*.  The 
three  years'  quota  of  seventy-five  men  was  filled  by 
the  last  of  August. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  President  i-ssucd  a  call 
for  300,000  men  for  nine  months.  War  meetings 
were  held  in  the  town  on  Augu.st  24th  and  29th. 
Captain  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Jr.,  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  enlist  as  one  of  a  nine  months'  South  Dan- 
vers  Company,  and  other  prominent  citizens  came  for- 
ward and  offered  their  services  amid  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, including  one  gentleman  far  beyond  the  age 
at  which  he  could  be  required  to  serve — ilr.  James 
Perkins. 

At  a  special  town  meeting  held  August  25,  181)2,  a 
bounty  of  .*IO0  was  authorized  to  be  paid  to  each 
volunteer  who  should  enlist  for  nine  months'  service 
in  the  company  then  being  recruited  by  Captain 
Daniels  At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  piussed  : 

"  Wfdved  that  the  Cilizvfis  of  SouDi  Diinvr.-j  d.-siro  onco  more  to 
pledge  their  fltlelitjr  to  the  sacred  cause  of  .\iuericaii  iiiiiuii,  and  their 
utinltemhle  dcteniiitmtioti  never  to  falter  in  their  QfToits  to  maintain  its 
integrity  and  perpetuate  its  bles«inK«  ;  tliat  they  will  not  measure  their 
legal  obliRationa  nor  panne  to  inquire  whether  ti.ey  have  done  more  or 
leM  than  their  neiKhbors  ;  but  that,  like  tlii-ir  fathers  in  RcTolutinnary 
days,  thfitj  teiltdo  all  they  am^  to  the  extent  of  the  means  with  which  God 
haa  endowed  them,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Constitulional  government 
and  the  salvation  of  their  beloved  country. 

"  Ue»r,lred,  That  South  Danvers,  expressing  In  her  municipal  capacity 
the  feelings  and  wi.-dies  of  her  individual  citixens,  hereby  declares  her 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  her  sons  who  have  enlisted,  and 
arc  now  enlisting,  to  sen-e  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  faithfully  jiledgea 
her  fostering  rare  in  time  of  need  of  the  families  of  her  bravo  soldiers, 
and  her  lively  gratitude  for  the  services  and  her  blessings  upon  the  lives 
of  those  who,  in  serving  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  confer  en- 
during honor  ujton  their  native  or  adopteil  town  ;  their  names  will  illu- 
ndne  her  annals,  and  lf«  handed  down  in  nffectionale  remembrance  to 
future  generations." 

Among  the  volunteers  in  Captain  Daniels'  company 

were  two  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  town,  Mr.  Win. 

I-.  Thompson,  of  the   Peal)o<ly  High  .'-School,  and  Mr. 

(ieo.  V.  FJanies,  of  the  Bowditch  School.       In  April, 

(i4J 


1803,  there  were  said  to  be  thirty-two  members  and 
two  teachers  of  the  High  {School  in  the  service. 

One  hundred  and  one  of  Captain  Daniels'  company 
were  from  South  Danvers,  and  the  town  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  company,  which  included  in  its 
ranks  many  representative.s  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  the  place,  some  of  whom  had  ma<le  great 
sacrifices  to  go,  giving  up  honorable  and  lucrative 
positions  or  business  connections. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  i8()2,  the  company  went 
into  camp  at  Wenhani,  and  it  w;is  escorted  by  a  grand 
parade  of  the  peo])le  of  the  town,  among  which 
marched  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Danvers 
Light  Infantry,  organized  in  1818,  Roberts.  Daniels, 
the  father  of  the  captain  of  the  new  volunteer  com- 
pany, being  captain  of  the  old  company.  Fire  com- 
panies in  uniform  were  in  the  procession,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools  whose  teachers  had  enlisted 
marched  or  rode  in  line.  A  carriage  bore  the 
three  Dartmoor  prisoners,  and  Abner  Sanger,  the 
venerable  abolitionist,  and  Ralph  Emerson  rode  with 
these  veterans  of  1812.  The  old  Danvers  Light  In- 
fantry attracted  great  attention  on  the  march  to  the 
depot  in  Salem.  The  new  company  was  enrolled  as 
Company  C,  of  the  new  fifth  regiment. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
town's  people,  as  two  of  their  townsmen  were  killed 
and  three  wounded  at  that  engagement. 

For  some  months,  although  the  interest  in  the  war 
was  unabated,  there  was  a  remission  of  the.activity  in 
enlistments  and  patriotic  meetings.  At  the  draft,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1S(">3,  at  Salem,  109  names  of  South 
Danvers  men  were  drawn  ;  of  these  ()9  were  exempted, 
21  furnished  substitutes,  12  paid  the  fine  of  S300,  and 
only  7  actually  entered  the  .service. 

A  great  war  meeting  was  held  on  October  28,  1863, 
to  promote  enlistments  under  the  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  issued  October  17.  On  Octo- 
ber 17  the  South  Danvers  Union  League  w'as 
formed.  Other  war  meetings  were  held  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  December  3  and  December  28,  and  on 
January  4,  18t)4,  at  which  time  fifty-four  men  had 
responded  to  the  last  call.  On  February  1,  18(J4,  a 
new  call  for  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  issued, 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  induce  enlistments 
which  resulted  in  filling  the  quota  of  the  town.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  already  sent  and 
the  continlieil  tlrain  on  the  resources  of  the  town, 
every  call  for  men  was  met  with  a  manly  and  deter- 
mined spirit;  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
July  18,  18t;4,  was  responded  to  by  the  enlistment  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  a  surplus  of  forty- 
nine,  and  for  the  whole  war  the  town  had  a  surplus 
over  its  quota.  The  following  statement  from  a  table 
compiled  by  Amos  Merrill,  Esq.,  from  official  sources, 
gives  the  statistics  of  enlistments.  The  method  of 
eomi)Utation  of  i|Uotas  anil  surplus  was  by  reducing 
all  enlistments  to  the  basis  of  three  years,  one  man  for 
three  years  counting  as  three  men  for  one  year. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  the  town  of  South  Danvers  from  April  16,1861, 
to  April  30,  1865. 

Previous  to  the  draft  of  July  10,  1863,  the  following 
enlistments  were  made  to  the  credit  of  South  Dan- 
vers : 

Fifth  Kegiinent  (three  months) 28 

Eighth  Regiment  (three  months) 12 

First  Iowa  Regiment  (three  months) 1 

New  York  Fire  Zouaves  (three  months) I 

Total 42 

Salem  Cadets  .it  Fort  Warron  (six  months) 13 

Seventh  Regiment,  Co.  B  (six  mouths) 3 

TotAl 16 

Three  Yeahs'  Men. 

First  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteerfl o 

Second  Regiment  Miissiichusett-s  Volunteers 5 

Ninth  Regiment  MasHachuBetta  Volunteers 29 

Eleventh  Regiment  Massachusetts  VoUinteers 2 

Twelftli  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 3 

Fourteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Voluuteore 55 

Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 88 

Nineteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 48 

Twenty-second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 9 

Twenty  third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 34 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 21 

T\venty-eighth  Regiment  Ma&nachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Thirtieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers I 

Thirty-fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Thirty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 1 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 45 

Fortieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 11 

Saunders'  Sharpshooters 7 

"Wentworth's  Sharpshooters... 7 

First  Battalion 2 

Second  Maine 2 

Fourth  ftlaine 2 

Fourth  Battery 7 

Fifth  Buttery 1 

Tenth  Battery 1 

Total 390 

Fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Voluuteera  (nine  months) S8 

Product  of  draft  of  July  10,  1863 :— 

Served  in  person 7 

Furnished  substitutes 21 

Paid  commutation  foo 12 

Total 40 

Ono  hundred  days'  men  furnished 38 

Quota  of  March  14,  1864,  for  seven  hundred  thous- 
and men,  including?  calls  of  October  17,  1863,  and 
February  1, 1864,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  : 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  July  10,  186  J 40 

Credit  Naval  Enlistments U 

Credit  Re-enlistments  of  Veterans 3C 

Credit  Now  Enlistmentd  Army 63 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  May  10, 1864 3 

153 
Less  Bun>Ui8  carried  forward 1 

Total ^ 

Quota  of  July  18,  18G4,  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 92 

Less  error  on  former  call  at  Sttitd  House  corrected 3 


Credit  Anrpluson  former  call  of  March  14 1 

Credit  substitutes  furnished  by  enrolled  men 7 

Credit  Enlistments  in  July.  Army 50 


Credit  Enlistments  in  July,  Navy 2 

Credit  Eulistments  in  August,  Army 21 

Credit  Eiilistmeuts  in  August,  Navy 3 

Credit  Enlistments  in  September,  Army '. '. 2 

Credit  Enlistments  in  October,  Army 3 

Credit  Enlistments  in  November,  Army 12 

Credit  Enlistments  in  December,  Army 4 

Apportioned  at     f  Naval  claims 3 

the  State  House,  I  Allowance  for  Navy  at  large 30 

Total 138 

Deduct  Quota gg 

Surplus 49 

By  reducing  the  above  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  men  to  three  years  of  service  for  each  man,  and 
adding  thereto  the  town's  proportion  on  call  of  De- 
cember 19,  1864,  for  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  above  surplus  was  extinguished,  and  a  quota 
assigned  of  eight  (8)  men. 

Quota  under  call  of  Dec.  19,  18G4 8 

Credit  Enlistments  in  January,  18G5 3 

Credit  Enlistments  in  February,  1865 7 

Credit  Enlistments  in  March,  1865. I 

Credit  Enlistments  in  April,  1865 2 

Total 13 

Surplus  April  30, 1865,  in  number  of  men 5 

Years  of  service  of  the  thirteen  men,  viz.,  five  for  three  years 

and  eight  for  one  year,  [reduced  to  three  years  of  Bervice]..?^^ 
ScMMARY  Statement  of  Men  Furnished. 
Under  call  of  March  14, 1864,  including  product  of  draft  of 

July  10,  1863,  viz.,  forty  men 152 

Under  call  of  July  18, 1864,  including  thirty  men,  the  town's 

proportion  of  navy  at  large  apportioned  at  State  Hoose 138 

Under  call  of  December  19, 1864 13 

Total 303 

Three  years'  men  furnished  prior  to  draft  of  July  10, 1863. -390 


Number  of  one  and  three  years'  men  furnished,  including 
product  of  draft  of  1863,  and  30  men  navy  at  large  ap- 
portioned at  the  State  House 

Nine  months'  men  furnished 

Six         "  *'  "        

Three    "  "  "        

lOU  days'  "  '*         


IE   NITJBER   OF   MEN 
BOUNTY   PAID  UNDER  EACH   CALL. 


693 


Date  of 
Call. 

Total 
am't  of 

bounties 
paid. 

Total  No. 

men  fur- 
nished. 

11 

1 

27 

88 

a 

April  1(),  1801. 
May  a,  1861.    \ 
June  17,  18C1.; 
May  28,  lsf,2.  ) 
July  H,  1862.  f 
August  4.  1802. 
October  17,  18(3.  ) 
February  1,  1804.  V 
March  14,  1804.     J 
July  18,  1804. 
December  19,  18G4. 

$10,950 
8,800 

1,165 
ll,!i-i-i 
1,625 

$19,130 
150 

$10,950 
8,800 

1,155 
30,:i55 
1,775 

42 
314 

73 

88 

109 
105 
13 

314 
73 

109 

77 

42 

J,13,755 

$19,280 

$53,035 

744 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  following  : 

Pro>luct  of  draft  of  July  10,  1863 40 

Products  of  draft  of  May  13,  1864 S 

Naval  apportionment  under  the  call  of  July  18,  1864 33 

Six  months'  men 16 

100  days'  men 38 

130 
1  Including  amount  paid  by  enrolled  men  not  drafted,  for  substitutes. 
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Adding  this  number  to  the  total  of  the  tahle,  there 
is  a  disorepiincy  of  only  three  men  between  the  table 
and  the  statement  above  <!;iven.  The  irregularities  of 
enrolment  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  war 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  entire  exact- 
ness in  these  statistics. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  who  died  in  the  war,  as  contained  in 
the  marble  tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the  Town  Hall, 
which  were  headed  with  the  inscription  : 

"In  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of  tlie 
citizens  of  this  Town  who  died  in  defence  of  the 
Liberties  of  their  Countrv  in  the  Great  Rebellion." 


AGF 

Cape.  Samuel  Brown  ('!(l> 21 

Lieut.  Charles  B.  Warner 27 

Orlando  K.  Alley 29 

Robert  .\ndrew8 30 

William  Andrews 24 

Samtwon  W.  Bowers VJ 

Leverelt  S.  Boyiilon 25 

John  W.   Boynton 21 

James  H.  Bryant 18 

Philip  O.  Buxton 20 

Thomas  Buxton :)G 

James  Byrne 30 

Lewis  P.  Clark 22 

John  Coelello 22 

James  Crowley 34 

Henry  H.  Demeritt 25 

John  P.  Dodge 31 

Thomas  Campsey 20 

Jvremiah  Donnovan IK 

John  KitzRibbon 22 

Alfred  Friend 32 

Frank  Oardner 22 

John  K.  Gibljs 45 

Luke  Gi [martin 26 

.\ustln  A.  Herrick 23 

Joseph  S.  lugalls 37 

Ebcn  N.  Johnson 24 

Hotuco  Manning 43 

John  Manning 26 

Joseph  B.  Maxfield 25 

Gregory  T.  Morrill 35 

Tyler  Mudge 35 

David  Mulcahy 23 

Jeremiah  Murphy 2*5 

Andrew  D.  Murray 21 


Daniel  Murray 3ii 

George  W.  NiuKm 18 

Therou  P.  Newhall 3.", 

Paul  Osborn 25 

Oliver  Parker 23 

George  II.  Pearto I'.l 

James  Powers 25 

John  Price  .3d 31 

J()natlian  Proctor 51 

Leonard  Reed 42 

Richard  H.  Roonie 10 

Patrick  Scamell 18 

Moses  Shnckley 21 

.\lbert  Shepard 'M 

William  H.  Shore 22 

Donald  Sillers 44 

William  Sillers 20 

Charles  II.  Sawyer 23 

Benjamin  A.  Stone 20 

John  Smith 18 

JghnStott .30 

Hui-uco  C.  Straw 44 

Torrence  Thomas 20 

Charles  W.  Trask 25 

George  H.  Tucker 32 

Peter  Twiss 31 

Joshua  Very , 33 

Caleb  A.  Welister 24 

Frederick  Weeden 15 

William  J.  White 32 

George  C.  Whitney 20 

Samuel  Wiley 22 

Charles  M.  Woodbury 22 

Charles  C.  Wocxlnian 29 

Henry  Parker 20 

Alfred  Hopkirk 24 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 
PEAHODY— (Continued). 

Thf  T.itcn  of  r.'nbndy. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  of  the 
town  had  diminished  from  that  of  IStjO,  and  was 
six  thousand  and  fifty. 

The  valuation  was  $3,819,76fi.  Manufacturing 
had  been  carried  on  in  most  of  the  branches  in 
which  the  town  is  active  ;  the  times  of  business  ac- 
tivity succeeding  the  war,  largely  increitsed  the  vol- 
ume of  manufactures. 


In  18()S,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ])assed  April 
13,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  from  South 
Danvers  to  Peabody,  in  honor  of  (ieorge  Peabody, 
who  had  given  so  largely  to  the  town  for  library  and 
educational  objects.  The  change  was  not  without 
some  opposition,  and  was  not  at  the  expressed  de.»ire 
of  Mr.  Peabody  ;  but  tw'enty  years  of  customary  use 
have  familiarized  all  with  the  change,  and  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  give  prominence  to  the  name  of  the 
town's  benefactor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
locality  known  to  some  who  have  known  Mr.  Pea- 
body as  a  benefactor  of  other  cities  and  regions. 

The  leather  industry  continued  to  be  the  largest 
department  of  manufacturing,  and  many  of  the  tan- 
ners and  curriers  lost  heavily,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
fire  in  the  business  district  of  Boston,  November  10, 
1872.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  some  of  the  old- 
est and  strongest  firms,  but  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ers rallied  from  its  eflects,  and  continued  to  operate 
the  tanyards  and  currying  shops.  A  large  amount  of 
leather  is  produced  yearly,  including  calfskins,  kip 
and  grain  leather,  harness  leather  and  sole  leather. 
The  manufiicture  of  morocco  and  sheep  skins  is  also 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  following  statistics  from  tlie  census  of  1880 
give  the  condition  of  the  productive  industries  of  the 
town  at  that  time.  There  has  probably  been  an  in- 
crease in  most  of  the  manufactures  since  that  time, 
and  some  wholly  new  manufactures,  among  which  is 
a  metallic  thermometer-factory  employing  twenty- 
one  workmen,  have  been  established  since  that  census 
was  taken. 

No.  of  Persons  Value 

estiiblish-     em-  Capital.  of 

ments.  plo.ved.  product. 

Boots  aud  shoes 2  31  J9,000  832,000. 

Building 3  28  2.5,0(X)  106,0(0 

Carriages  and  wagons 2  20  27,O(J0  40,350 

Clothing 1  1  200  12,(«0 

Corks 1  22  15,000  18,309 

Food  preparations 1  5  1,100  5,000 

Glue 2  70  12.1,000  99,2(0 

Grease  and  Tallow 1  5  4,000  14,750 

Leather 20  708  638,370  3,042,387 

Machines  and  niachinerj- 2  13  0,000  36,3ii0 

Metals  and  metallic  gocxis 3  6  3,800  6,300 

Printing  and  publishing 2  10  6,500  12,.564 

Plinting,  dyeing  and  l.b-achiug          1  190  200,000  800,000 

.Soap  and  candles 1  12  6,000  37,434 

Tobacco 2  8  2,700  6,7.50 

Totals .13        1,105       1,003,070        4,20S,3I4 

There  were,  in  18S0,  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  val- 
ue of  agricultural  products  wils  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars. 

The  valuation  of  Peabody  in  1887  was: — 

Personal  estate S2,08.">,S.5O 

Real  estate 4, .101, 050 

Total - 7,186,900 

Tlie  town  of  Peabody  has  continued  the  process  of 
development  begun  half  a  century  ago,  and  has  be- 
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come  distinctively  a  manufacturing  town.  Large 
numbers  of  operatives,  many  of  tliem  of  foreign  birth, 
labor  in  the  various  factories,  and  the  dwellings  and 
buildings  of  the  principal  village  extend  constantly 
over  a  larger  area.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  are 
occupied  during  the  day  in  Boston,  the  facilities  of 
railroad  communication  making  the  town  a  conven- 
ient place  of  residence  for  such  as  do  not  wish  or  can- 
not afford  to  live  in  the  city.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  social  affairs,  some  of  the  families  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
town  having  removed  from  it,  while  others  have 
come  in  and  brought  elements  of  energy  and  business 
success.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  suggestive 
of  a  thriving,  active  and  successful  business  com- 
munity, with  many  evidences  of  cultivated  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  dwellings  on  the  principal  streets, 
and  manifestations  of  an  enlightened  ])ublic  spirit 
seen  in  excellent  streets,  commodious  and  well  kept 
public  buildings  and  .school-houses,  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  department,  and  effective  police  regu- 
lations. 

The  town  hiis  continued  to  take  deep  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  has  spared  nothing  to  bring 
its  schools  to  a  high  standard.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended in  building  new  school-houses,  the  Peabody 
High  School  has  been  furnished  with  largely  in- 
creased facilities,  now  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
building  formerly  used  in  part  as  a  town-house,  and 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  has  been  increas- 
ed from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the  growing 
community  have  demanded.  The  town  maintains  a 
high  reputation  for  the  general  efficiency  of  its  school 


The  spirit  of  temperance  reform,  so  early  welcomed 
by  the  old  town  of  Danvers,  has  been  faithfully 
cherished.  With  the  large  increase  of  operatives,  the 
liquor  sellers  were  enabled  to  extend  their  pernicious 
social  and  political  inffuence  ;  but  by  the  vigorous  and 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  kept  upon  an  enlightened  plane, 
and  a  steady  resistance  hiis  been  made  to  the  inroads 
of  intemperance.  The  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions and  movements  for  temperance  reform  have  re- 
ceived warm  and  effective  support  from  the  churches 
and  from  individuals.  At  one  time  the  liquor  sellers 
appeared  to  be  gaining  in  strength,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  saloons  some  of  them  of  large  extent  and  no- 
torious in  character,  were  maintained  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  town,  and  with  the  result  of  placing 
large  political  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
liquor-sellers,  and  making  the  liquor  party  an  offen- 
sive element  in  town  affairs,  and  a  serious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  To  check  this  evil, 
a  Law  and  Order  League  was  organized  in  Peabody 
in  1884,  which  received  the  sup|)ort  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  temperance  matters, 
and   after  a  vigorous  campaign  the  new  organization 


succeeded  by  the  use  of  conservative  methods,  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  community,  in  effectu- 
ally checking  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Among  the  temperance  organizations  in  the  town 
are  the  Father  Matthew  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  instituted  March  3,  1881  ;  the  St.  John's 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  instituted  March 
3,  1882;  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
formed  December  10,  1875,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  formed  April   19, 188ii. 

There  have  been  two  extensive  strikes  among  the 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  the 
town  ;  one  in  1863,  and  another,  lasting  several 
months,  in  1886.  The  relations  between  labor  and 
capital  seem  to  be  well  established  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1881  a  soldiers'  monument  costing  eight  thous- 
and dollars,  was  erected  in  the  square.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial design  of  white  granite,  containing  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  war,  above  which  a  circular  shaft 
supports  a  figure  of  heroic  size. 

Shortly  before  the  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incorpo- 
rated, a  Town  House  was  built  on  Stevens  Street,  the 
upper  story  being  used  for  High  School  rooms.  The 
hall  became  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  the  town  offices  were 
greatly  cramped  for  room.  In  1882  a  new  Town 
House  was  begun  on  laud  purchased  for  the  purpose 
on  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It 
was  finished  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  substantial  building 
of  brick  and  granite,  with  convenient  and  ample  of- 
fices for  the  town  officials ;  the  lower  hall,  for  or- 
dinary municipal  gatherings,  accommodatea  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  large  hall,  one  of  the  finest 
auditoriums  in  the  county,  seats  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons. A  police  station  and  justice's  court-room  are 
located  in  the  basement. 

Hepresentatites  and  Towx  Officers. — By 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  South  Danvers,  the  new 
town  was  to  remain  a  part  of  Danvers  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  State  officers,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  General  Court,  Representatives  to  Congress 
and  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  next  decennial  census  should 
be  taken,  or  until  another  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Court  should  be  made.  A 
new  apportionment  was  made  in  1857,  and  in  that 
year  the  first  election  for  State  and  Federal  officers 
was  held  in  South  Danvers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Representatives  to 
the  General  Court  from  South  Dan  vers  and  Peabody  : 


Kichard  Smith 1857 

Eben  S.  Poor. 1858 

John  V.  SteveuB 1859-60 

D  Webster  King 18C1 

■William  H.  Little 1862-e3 

Caleb  Warren  O«born 186i-05 

Capt.  John  W.  Stevens 1866-67 


Robert  8.  Daniels 1868-70 

Charles  T.Hanson 1871-72 

Stephen  F.  Blaney 1873-74 

James  E.  T.  Bartlett 1875-77 

Henrj-  Wardwell U78 

Edward  Trask 1879 

Henrv  Wardwell 1880 
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John  Pinil.r. 
A.iron  F.  Clii 


Williiim  H.  Brown 1f84 

Otiib  T.  Ritdivhlrr 18(i5-8(i 


The  followinj;  :ire  lists  of  some  of  the  principiil 
town  officers  of  South  l):iiivers  iind  Peabody  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  those  niarl<c(l  with  an  as- 
terisk (*)  still  holding  office  : 


I  Allc 


SELKCrrMEK. 

,.ur.5-r.o  I  (!co.  v 


Nalliiin  H.  I'lwr* 185'-62,  '71 

UaniBl  Taj  lor 1S55-5S 

KcniluU  Osborn 1857,  "SU 

wiiiiiim  Wokott isse-r.i 

Milps  O.  .Stimlpy 18(10-02 

John  C.  Burbeck 18112,  't'-fiS 

Josi-pb  Poor 18(13-70 

Alphcns  W.  Bancroft l«6.i-(14 

Dnna  WuoiUmr)- ISOH-f.r. 

Geo.  F.  Sanger 186.i,  '73-75 

Amos  Merrill 18(10,  •(10-7.''> 

Jns  B.  FiMtiT l».7-72 

Levi  Preston ls7i;-sS 


Samo  as  seleelmcn  Ihrough.  ..IS'.'i 

Willard  Spauliiing* 18«0 

Lyman  o-liorn* 1886 

-Nathan  H.  Poor 1SS6 

Thos.  J.  lielihan 1880 


Charles  F.(;oo.lrich. 


Ljr 
Otis  l)n 


I  Oshorn.. 


, ISKi 

S.  Auk.  .'Jontliwiik  US1-8(1 

John  E.  Ilerriik 18R1-SC 

Wyman  B   Itii  hxnlson 1881 

Thoinua  J.  Helihiin 18S'i-8fi 

Willnrd  Ppaul.linK 1880 

Charles  H.  Gonliling* 1SS7 

Alhcrt  A.  Mcsser* 1887 

Philip  n.  Coleman* 1.W7 

Warren  A.  Galencia* 1887 


SORS. 

John  C.  Herrick 188 

Thos.  U.  .taeknmn* 1887 

Alonzo  liaddin* 1887 

Nicholas  M.  Quint* 1887 


TOWN   CLERK. 
Nathan  H.  Poor* 1855 

TREASl'UEU.S. 

Francis  Baker 1855-70    |    Nathan  II.  Poor* 1871 

COLLECTORS. 

Wni.  Wolcott 185.1-77    '.    Levi  Preston 1878-80 

I.jnian  Oshorn* 18S6   | 


OVERSEERS   OF   THE    I'OOR. 
I85.'i-C4.  'fiO-OS       Alpheiia  W.  Bancroft 


18(16-8(1 

Amos  Osborn,  2d 1803-74 

.lohn  S.  Walcott 1875 

Caleb  F.  Winchester 1870 

Samuel  Swett 1877-78 

Goo.  F.  Sanger* 1870 

James  Fallon* 1881 


Wingale  Jlerrill, 

Henry  A.  Hardy 18.'W,-.'i8 

James  P.  King* 18.S5 

Wm.  Sutton 18.59 

Moses  A.  Shackley 1800 

Stephen  Blaney I8Gl-fi2,  '06 

Mnyhcw  S.  Clark 1803,  '65 

Alerson  Galencia 1804 

Societies  and  Oroanization.s. — There  arc  many 
organizations  now  existing  for  social  improvement, 
and  for  mutual  care  and  protection  of  members. 

The  Ifolten  I.ndye  of  Odd  Fdlou-s,  originally  insti- 
tuted in  .January,  1841),  wa»  reinstituled  February  22, 
1878,  and  is  now  a  floiirisliing  and  important  lodge. 

The  Exchange  News  Room,  in.stitutcd  in  185.'), 
and  the  Ensex  Club,  instituted  in  181)0,  are  social 
clubs. 

Among  the  societies  for  mutual  insurance  and  be- 
nefit, are  the  American  I.cijion  of  Honor,  Fitch  Poole 
Commandery,  founded  1881  ;  the  Peabody  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  founded  1880;  the  Improved  Or- 
der of  Red  Men,  Masonomos  Tribe  Xo.  11,  founded 
1886  ;  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
Emerald  Court  No.  53,  founded  1883;  the  Krjuitablc 
Aid  Union,  founded  1870;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Worimen,  George  Peabody  Lodge,  Xo.  18,  or- 
ganized 1879. 


The  I'enltndy  Womnn'.<  Siifh-ti'/e  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  187!>. 

Tlic  Amrrirnn  /fil/er/iinn  H' ii't-o/eiif  Axsocintion  was 
organized  in  1858,  and  reorganized  in  1S7I. 

The  West  /'cabodi/  Fa>  mrr's  Club  wn-^  instituted  in 
IS.Sl. 

Among  the  literary  and  drmiialic  associations  are 
the  lirooksbii  Cliili,  conncctc(l  with  tbcHoulh  society, 
the  I'enbodii  Dmmolir  (  l„b,  and  the  Cushin,/  Debut- 
inij  Socii  III. 

Ne\vsp.\|'i:|{s.— In  lN."ili  The  Wi^.n-d.  a  weekly 
newspaper  edited  liy  Fitch  I'oide,  wa-^  establislied.  Mr. 
Poole  coiitiimcd  to  l)e  editor  only  for  a  fov  years.  In 
18()9  the  name  was  chaiiL'cd  to  "The  I'ealiody  Press." 
It  was  at  first  a  folio  sheet,  lint  since  1S77  has  been 
an  eight  page  paper. 

The  Pcdhodij  Ripnrin;  originally  piibli  bed  in 
lS7(i,  and  then  wholly  piintcd  out  of  tdWii,  was  iniiit- 
ed  ])artly  in  town  about  I.S7',I.  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mcliralh.  Under  its  ]iresent  man- 
agement, the  pajicr  is  wholly  printed  in  town,  and 
contains  generally  two  pages  of  original  matter. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  princilial  papers  is 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  as  each  is 
incited  to  continually  renewed  enterprise  and  plans  of 
improvement. 

Fire  Department. — The  first  fire-engine  in  South 
Danvcrs  was  one  of  two  purchased  by  the  town  of 
Danvers  about  1800.  It  was  kept  at  Eagle  Corner,  by 
the  Bell  Tavern.  In  1822  the  "  Niagara"  was  bought, 
and  it  was  ke])t  in  an  engine-house  on  Main  Street, 
where  Sutton's  Block  is  now  located.  In  1830  a  Fire 
Department  was  organized  in  the  town  by  legislative 
act,  and  the  '•  Torrent "  was  lioughl.  It  was  at  first 
kept  near  the  square,  on  Central  Street;  afterward  at 
Wilson's  corner.  The  "  Torrent ''  was  the  first  suction 
engine  in  town.  In  IS.'ili  the  "  Eagle  "  was  purchased, 
and  it  was  kept  at  the  same  place  as  the  "Niagara." 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  great  fire,  the  "General 
Foster"  was  purchased;  it  was  kept  at  first  near  the 
location  of  the  present  steam  fire-engine  house  on 
Lowi  II  Street,  and  afterward  on  Washington  Street. 
Shortly  afterward  the  "  Volnnteer "  was  bought, 
and  kept  at  first  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  aftenvard  on  Pierjiont  Street.  The 
"Volnnteer"  was  originally  the  private  property  of 
General  William  Sutton,  and  was  manned  by  a  private 
company. 

At  the  separation  of  South  Danvers  in  18.")5,  the 
lire  engines  which  the  new  town  owned  were  the 
Niagara,  \o.  1  ;  the  General  Foster,  No.  2;  the  Tor- 
rent, Xo.  3;  the  Volunteer,  Xo.  4;  and  the  Eagle, 
Xo.  5.  These  were  all  hand  engines,  and  with  the 
hose  carriages  belonging  with  them,  a  sail  carriage, 
and  with  five  hydrants  connected  with  the  Salem  and 
Danvers  Aqueduct,  and  a  number  of  reservoirs  and 
l)nmp3,  constituted  the  resources  of  the  town  in  case 
of  fire.  The  "Xiagara"  w;is  placed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town. 
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In  1865  the  first  steam  6re  engine  was  bought;  it 
was  a  Button  engine,  and  cost  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Ill  IS74  another  steamer  was  bought,  and  both 
were  placed  in  a  new  engine-house,  near  the  Square 
on  Lowell  Street,  built  the  same  year.  It  was  a  But- 
ton engine. 

In  1876  a  new  hand  engine,  the  S.  C.  Bancroft,  was 
bought  tor  South  Peabody  ;  it  w.is  also  a  Button  ma- 
chine. 

In  1882  the  orsiiiiizatioii  of  the  fire  department 
was  changed;  the  iiureased  head  given  to  the  water 
by  the  building  of  the  stand-pipe  made  it  possible 
to  use*  the  hydrants  in  many  cases  without  an 
engine,  and  the  old  hand  engine  companies  were 
organized  as  hose  com[>anies,  occupying  the  same 
locations  as  the  former  companies.  In  1887  a  new 
steamer  wsis  bought  from  the  La  France  Fire  Engine 
Company. 

The  chief  engineers  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Stephen  Osborne,  .Ir Irf-'iJi 

.lohli  V.  Stevens 1856-57,.'i9 

Joniithan  K.  Osborne 1858 

Wm.  H.  Little 1860-67 

Geo.  C.  Pierce 1868-70 

D.  S.  Littlefield 1871-85 

1  Wni.  J.  Roome 1885 

John  11.  Tiblielts 1885 

SHmuel  Buxton 1886 

Diinicl  B.  Lord 1887 

Burial  Grounds. — The  oldest  burial  ground  in 
the  South  parish  was  Gardner's  Hill,  which  was  situ- 
ated a  little  west  of  Grove  Street.  The  remains  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  removed 
from  thence  to  Harmony  Grove,  when  the  latter  was 
established.  Among  the  .stones  removed  at  that  time 
is  the  oldest  grave  stone  in  Danvers.  It  bears  the 
inscription  : 

1669. 
R.  B. 

It  is  prob.ably  the  grave  stone  of  Robert  Buffuni. 

The  old  burying  ground,  or  Old  South  burying 
ground,  is  on  Poole's- Hill,  next  to  the  Salem  boun- 
dary. It  was  originally  given  by  Lydia  Trask,  to  the 
South  Parish.  The  oldest  stone,  that  of  Thomas 
Pierpont,  M.A.,  bears  date  of  1755.  It  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  graves,  including  those  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Holt,  buried  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Walker,  in  1826.  Dennison  Wallis  is  also  buried 
here;  and  for  many  years  the  sentimental  pilgrim 
visited  the  place  to  view  the  last  resting-place  of 
Eliza  Wharton,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  old  time 
novel,  "  The  Coquette." 

The  Friend>'  burial  ground,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  burying  ground,  was  in  Salem  until  the  change 
of  boundary.  It  took  the  place  of  a  half  acre  of 
land  on  the  "mill  plain,"  acquired  in  1713,  and  was 
obtained  some  years  later. 

Monumental  Cemetery,  on  Wallis  Street,  was  laid 

1  Removed  from  town  during  the  year. 


out  in  1833.  It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  lots,  thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen,  with  regu- 
lar avenues,  and  is  owned  by  proprietors.  The  old- 
est stone,  removed  from  another  place,  bears  the  date 
of  1805.  The  grave  of  Schoolmaster  Benjamin  Gile, 
above  which  is  inscribed  "  I  taught  little  children 
to  read,"  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  early 
interments.  The  cemetery  is  well  kept,  and  contains 
many  fine  stones  and  monuments. 

Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  though  now  in  Salem, 
is  largely  owned  in  Peabody.  It  was  purchased  in 
1839,  for  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  then  con- 
tained thirty-five  acres.  It  has  since  been  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated 
in  1840.  Its  extensive  grounds  are  finely  kept,  and  it 
contains  a  great  variety  of  monumental  stones,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  artistic  and  impressive. 

Emerson  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Allen's  Lane,  has 
been  in  use  about  fifty  years. 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  contains 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  in  March,  1869,  when  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
held  for  the  town  by  seven  trustees,  chosen  for  five 
years.  Lots  are  sold  to  individuals,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  location  is  fine. 
It  is  reached  by  a  road  from  Lynn  Street. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  in  West  Peabody,  near  the 
school-house,  contains  about  ten  acres.  It  was 
bought  in  1886,  by  the  town,  and  is  held  by  a  board 
of  trustees  similarly  constituted  to  that  of  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery. 

There  are  many  private  burial  grounds  in  the 
town,  some  of  them  of  a  very  early  date.  The  King 
family  have  a  cemetery  of  this  kind  on  Lowell 
Street,  which  contains  a  number  of  finely  built 
tombs. 

religious  societies. 

South  Parish  (Second  Congregational 
Church). — The  early  history  of  the  "Middle  Pre- 
cinct" has  been  embodied  in  another  part  of  this 
historical  sketch. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  1709,  was  settled  as  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  parish  in  February,  1712,  at  a  salary  of  £80 
"in  Province  bills  or  in  silver  money  as  it  passes  from 
man  to  man  So  long  as  he  continues  to  be  our  minis- 
ter." Afterward  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  one-half 
of  the  money  contributed  by  strangers.  In  consider- 
ation of  repeated  deaths  and  extraordinary  changes 
in  Mr.  Prescott's  family,  hi-s  salary  was  increased 
£20  in  1723.  Besides  his  regular  salary  and  the 
"strangers  money  "  he  was  allowed  all  the  proceeds 
of  voluntary  quarterly  contributions. 

About  1727,  there  began  to  be  difficulty  between 
Mr.  Prescott  and  the  parish  on  account  of  his  salary. 
The  growing  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of 
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the  province  made  the  sum  given  him  less  and  less 
adequate  to  his  needs.  From  time  to  time  an  in- 
crease of  sahiry  was  voted  him,  but  the  increase  was 
hardly  surticient  to  keep  pace  witli  the  deterioration 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  moreover,  even  the  pay- 
ments voted  him  seem  to  have  been  always  in  arrears. 
In  17;}')  his  salary  was  increased  to  £150,  and  in  1738 
it  became  £200,  old  tenor.  In  1741  it  was  voted  to 
cart  for  Mr.  Prescott  twenty-five  cords  of  firewood 
for  his  year's  use  from  Hart's  farm  or  nearer,  "  Mr. 
Prescott  finding  the  wood  ready  cut."  It  would 
seem  that  the  carting  was  the  larger  ])art  of  the  ex- 
pense of  firewood  in  those  days,  for  this  act  of  the 
jiarish,  continued  for  several  years,  is  spoken  of  as 
"  finding  Mr.  Prescott's  firewood." 

In  1742  he  wjis  voted  £24fl,  old  tenor,  and  in  1743 
£270  ;  those  sums  did  not  represent  more  than  the 
original  salary  granted  him. 

The  long  controversy  with  Mr.  Prescott,  extending 
over  more  than  twenty-five  years,  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  different  and  more  lasting 
nature  of  the  tie  that  bound  together  pastor  and  peo- 
ple in  tho.se  days.  It  seems  to  be  a.ssunied  through- 
out all  this  unfortunate  affair  that  the  relation  was 
one  which  was  made  for  life,  and  which  was  so  far 
mutual  that  it  could  not  be  broken  except  by  consent 
of  both  parties. 

In  1747  the  parish  upon  the  question  whether  they 
would  dismiss  Mr.  Prescott  if  he  would  not  give  the 
parish  a  discharge,  voted  no.  In  1748  they  increased 
his  salary  to  £500  old  tenor,  and  in  1749  to  £040  old 
tenor. 

In  September,  1749,  Mr.  Prescott  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  parish,  in  w;hich  he  sets  forth  the  loss  that  he 
has  suffered  by  his  payments  falling  short  in  value  of 
the  original  grant  to  him,  and  offers  to  accept  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  amount  found  due  to  him  since 
1727  in  full  satisfaction.  If  this  ofler  should  be  ac- 
cepted, be  goes  on  to  say  '"  it  shall  be  in  your  Power 
(when  you  please)  to  call  or  settle  another  minister  of 
sound  knowledge  and  a  good  Life  among  you,  and  the 
Day  his  Salary  shall  begin,  mine  shall  cease,  and 
upon  your  Discharging  me  of  my  Obligation  to  Min- 
ister to  you  in  holy  things,  I  will  discharge  you  of  all 
Obligations  thenceforward  to  Minister  any  thing  to 
mc  for  my  support."  This  language  clearly  shows 
what  his  view  of  the  pastoral  relation  was.  This  offer 
was  declined,  and  three  men  were  deputed  to  treat 
with  Mr.  Prescott  I  but  negotiations  failed,  and  in 
1750  he  brought  a  law-suit  against  the  parish  for  his 
arrears.  The  parish  met  and  ap[>ropriatcd  £20  to  de- 
fend the  suit.  This  suit  apjiears  to  have  been  dropped, 
and  a  new  one  was  begun  in  December,  1751,  which 
came  to  trial  in  September,  1752,  and  resulted  in  a 
judgment  for  Mr.  Prescott  in  the  sum  of  £594  19«.  9(/. 
At  a  meeting  in  December  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Prescott  to  settle  for  a  less  sum,  without 
success;  and  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Presc<itt  no 
salary   and    to   dismiss   him.     Up   to   this   time  the 


parish  had  regularly  voted  a  salary  to  the  pastor 
every  year.  In  .lanuary,  1752-53,  they  voted  him  his 
.salary  for  the  jja.st  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  court  they  proceeded  to  tax  the  parish  for 
the  large  amount  of  the  judginent  against  it.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  up  the  amount;  Mr.  Prescott 
still  insisted  on  jierforming  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1754  they  tried  to  settle  with  him  for  £100, 
which  he  refused. 

In  December,  1752,  Mr.  Prescott  made  an  offer  on 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  years 
1749-51,  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  three  months,  and  if  in 
that  time  a  minister  was  settled,  he  would  relinquish 
Iiis  pastorate.  " Tho,"  as  he  says,  "(Juitting  my  min- 
istry over  you  is  not  (•o  light  a  matter  in  my  under- 
standing as  [lerhaps  it  may  be  in  .some  of  yours." 
This  offer  was  renewed  in  March,  1754,  and  accepted. 

In  July,  1754,  a  call  was  given  to  Rev.  Aaron  Put- 
nam to  settle  over  the  i)arish,  but  he  declined, 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulties  prevailing.  In 
September  another  attempt  was  made — this  time  by 
the  parish — to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Prescott  still  continued  as  minister,  until 
in  September,  175(),  an  ecclesiastical  council  consid- 
ered the  whole  matter,  and  decided  that  the  parish 
ought  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott  £405,  besides,  as  Hanson 
says,  the  costs  of  the  council,  amounting  to  £118,  14s. 
The  parish  voted  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  council, 
provided  Mr.  Prescott  would  immediately  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  office  of  the  church  and  the 
council,  and  give  a  full  discharge.  Hut  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  till  November, 
1750,  that  Mr.  Prescott,  on  receiving  a  bond  for  the 
balance  due  him,  signed  l)y  six  of  the  responsible  men 
of  the  ])arisli,  finally  discharged  the  parish  and  ceased 
to  be  its  pastor.  Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
council,  he  was  excused  from  all  parish  dues  for  life. 

So  ended  this  unhappy  controversy,  which  greatly 
hindered  the  ('hristian  work  of  the  parish  for  a  long 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  much  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  born  September  10,  1087, 
married,  as  his  first  wife,  in  1715,  Klizabelh,  daughter 
of  John  Higginsoii.  His  second  wife,  married  in 
1732,  was  Mercy  (iibbs,  and  his  iliinl  wife,  marrieil  in 
1748,  was  Mary,  si-ter  of  Sir  William  Pcpperell,  who 
built  a  house  for  Mr.  Prescott.  He  live<l  on  the 
road  to  the  village  (now  Central  Street),  near  Kim 
Street.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  failhl'ul  and 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  du- 
ties. Among  other  i)amplilets,  he  published  a  "Let- 
ter to  the  First  t^hurch  in  Salein  in  17.35.  anil  "Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship,"  delivered  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  J.  Sparhawk,  in  1730.  In  l^OS,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  he  i)ublished  "  A  free  and  calm  consider- 
ation of  the  unhappy  niisunderst.iMding  and  debates 
between  Great  Rrilaiu  and  the  .\nurican  colonies." 
He  died  May  28,  1777. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  was  called  as  pastor  in  the 
fall  of  1757,  by  the  church  on  Se|itember  27th,  and 
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the  society  on  October  18th.  He  was  offered  £80  in 
lawful  money,  a  i)arsonage  with  land  and  barn.  He 
de.sired  more,  and  finally  declined. 

On  August  4,  17o8,  the  church  called  the  Rev.  Na- 
than Holt  as  pastor,  which  was  concurred  iu  by  the 
parish,  on  the  13th.  He  was  offered  a  salary  of  £80 
and  a  settlement  of  £150,  payable  £50  a  year  for  the 
first  three  years ;  also  a  house  and  garden.  He  was 
ordained  January  3,  1759. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  difficulty  with  Mr.  Holt, 
who  was  greatly  beloved,  and  was  prominent  for  his 
patriotism  during  the  Revolution. 

In  June,  1763,  it  was  voted  "  that  there  be  two  seats 
on  the  easterly  side  of  y'  broad  ally  in  the  meeting- 
house be  sett  apart  for  a  Number  of  persons  to  sett  in 
for  the  better  accommodating  singing  in  y'  Meeting- 
house, and  that  the  same  be  under  the  regulation  ol 
the  Parish  Committee  from  time  to  time  as  there 
shall  be  ocea.sion  for  carrying  on  that  part  of  divine 
service."  In  October,  1705,  the  singers  were  given  a 
place  in  the  front  gallery.  In  May,  1784,  the  front 
seat  in  the  women's  gallery,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house,  was  given  to  the  singers. 

In  1764  some  difference  arose  between  the  North 
and  South  Parishes  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mills,  who  wished  to  be  set  off  to  the  North  Par- 
ish. The  Legislature  decided  that  the  boundary  of  the 
Village  Parish  established  in  1700  must  be  adhered 
to.  This  left  the  New  Mills  in  the  South  Parish. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mills  petitioned  the 
South  Parish  to  be  set  off,  but  their  petition  was  re- 
fused, "  because  we  think  y'  y"  North  Parish  is  as 
able,  if  not  abler,  to  maintain  their  minister  without 
said  i)etitioner's  assistance,  as  we  are  in  y"'  South  Par- 
ish with  s''  Petitioners'  assistance.  Because  we  have  a 
considerable  Number  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
some  Churchmen  and  some  Uaptists,  &c." 

In  1764  certain  members  of  the  parish  were  author- 
ized to  increase  the  size  of  the  house  lengthwise,  in 
order  to  make  more  room  for  floor  pews.  In  April, 
1771,  John  Procter,  Jr.,  Robt.  Shillaber  and  others 
were  authorized  to  widen  the  bouse  fifteen  feet,  by 
moving  out  the  back  side,  "  the  wall  pews  to  be  wall 
pews  still."  The  persons  who  made  the  addition 
were  to  have  the  additional  floor  space  for  pew*.  The 
increased  width  added  three  seats  on  each  side  to  the 
galleries. 

The  bell  was  originally  hung  in  a  "turret"  or  cupola, 
probably  like  that  of  the  Village  meeting-house,  on 
the  middle  of  the  building.  In  1763  some  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  steeple  built;  and  in  1774  a  steeple, 
or  rather  tower,  was  built  on  the  western  end  of  the 
house;  it  was  a  tall  square  tower  with  a  belfry  roof. 
The  house  as  finally  enlarged  had  three  rows  of 
windows;  it  was  placed  with  the  length  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
present  location  of  the  South  Church  in  Peabody ; 
there  were  two  doors  on  the  southern  side,  near 
together.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  interior 


was  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nal house. 

The  parish  wiis  very  zealous  in  sustaining  the 
Revolutionary  War,  constantly  furnishing  men  and 
money.  In  1777  a  bounty  of  £20  per  man  was  ]iaid 
to  those  serving  in  the  quota  of  the  parish,  and  £1200 
was  raised.  In  1778  about  £400  was  raised,  and  in 
1779  £8000.  These  last  sums  were  probably  in  paper 
currency. 

In  1780,  a  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  "coat, 
jacket,  breeches  and  hat"  was  given  to  Mr.  Holt  U> 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  support. 

In  1790  three  pews  were  added  to  the  house,  and  a 
part  of  the  meeting-house  land  was  let  to  the  "  Pro- 
prietors of  the  duck  manufacture."  The  Artillery 
Company  had  leave  in  September,  1791,  to  erect  a 
gun-house  on  land  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Mr.  Holt  died  August  2,  1792,  and  the  parish  voted 
to  coutinue  his  salary  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  besides  assuming  the  expenses  of 
his  sickness  and  funeral. 

In  March,  1793,  the  house  w-as  thoroughly  repaired. 
September  28,  1793,  the  old  parish  was  dissolved,  and 
the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  as 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting-House  in 
Danvers." 

Rev.  Samuel  Mead  was  settled  as  pastor  October  31, 
1794,  and  continued  till  1803.  In  August,  1805,  Rev. 
Samuel  Walker  was  settled  as  minister.  He  labored 
in  his  pastorate  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died  July 
7,  1826,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  months.  He 
was  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  was 
prominent  in  temperance  and  other  reforms.  His 
public  spirit  and  his  eminent  piety  made  him  highly 
respected  and  beloved.  His  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  the  severe  doctrines  of  the  theological  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  made  his  preaching  un- 
welcome to  some,  and  it  was  during  the  last  years  of 
his  pastorate  that  the  movement  to  establish  other  re- 
ligious societies  began. 

In  1813  the  society  was  much  vexed  by  some  per- 
son who  "  sacriligiously  and  repeatedly  robbed  this 
house  of  God  of  the  tongue  of  its  bell,"  and  a  reward 
of  twenty  dollars  was  offered  for  his  ai)prehension. 
In  1814  a  new  bell  was  purchased  and  erected  at  an 
expense  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  In 
1819  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house  was 
leased  to  the  proprietors  of  a  chapel,  and  certain  per- 
sons were  authorized  to  erect  sheds  around  the  house. 
The  hou.se  was  rej)aired  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  four 
hundred  dollars. 

On  September  12,  1827,  Rev.  George  Cowles  was 
settled  as  pastor.  It  was  voted  to  exclude  all  wines 
and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  couucils  and  ordina- 
tion services.  Mr.  Cowles  was  dismissed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  at  his  own  request,  and  travelling  south  in 
pursuit  of  health  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Home." 

It  is  recorded  iu  a  memorandum  iu  the  records  of 
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the  society  "that  wh'le  ringing  the  Bell  on  the  — 
of  April,  1829,  at  noon,  said  Rtll  did  crack,  to  that 
extent,  as  to  destroy  lis  usual  Pleasant  and  Har- 
monious sound,  and  was  thoroliy  rendered  useless." 
It  was  soon  afterward  replaced. 

In  September,  1S30,  the  school-house,  No.  11,  on 
the  society's  hind  just  weat  of  the  meeting-house, 
was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  after  some  contro- 
versy and  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings  the  house 
was  removed  to  a  piece  of  land  in  another  place 
offered  by  the  society  for  ii  trifling  consideration. 

In  183-5  it  w:is  voted  to  build  a  new  church,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  efl'cct  that  object.  The  Uni- 
tarian Society  offered  the  South  Society  the  use  of  its 
house  during  the  time  it  wius  without  one,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  servicer  were  carried  on 
in  a  hall  while  the  new  house  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

In  1831),  the  old  edifice,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  standing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  wiis  taken  down.  The  last  service  held  in  t!ic 
old  meeting-house  was  very  crowded ;  the  galleries 
had  been  shored  up,  and  during  the  services  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  used  as  a  wedge  cracked  with  a  loud 
noise.  A  panic  at  once  followed,  pcrsous  jumping 
from  the  windows,  and  some  being  injured  in  the  con- 
fusion. 

Rev.  Harrison  G.  Park  was  invited  in  December, 
1836,  to  succeed  Mr.  Cowles.  The  new  church,  which 
cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  was  dedicated  February 
1,  1837,  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Park  was  installed.  In 
October,  1S3S,  he  resigned  the  pastorate. 

In  June,  1840,  Uev.  Thomas  P.  Field  was  unani- 
mously invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  and  he 
was  ordained  October  1,  1840.  In  1843  the  church 
was  sold  to  the  Methodist  Society  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  new  church  was  begun. 
It  was  only  partly  finished  when  it  was  consumed  in 
the  destructive  fire  of  September  22,  1843.  The  loss 
was  about  .seven  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  an 
insurance  of  five  tliousand  dollars,  efl'ected  only  the 
day  before  the  fire.  It  was  determined  to  go  on  at 
once  with  a  new  house,  and  the  jiresent  edifice  was 
finished  and  dedicated  August  10,  1844,  at  a  cost  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Field  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1850,  and  terminated  his  connection  with  the  society 
November  1,  18'iO. 

In  18.")0  Mary  Osborn  gave  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  ministers'  fund. 

In  January,  1851,  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  society,  under  a  contract 
which  permitted  either  party  to  terminate  the  con- 
nection on  a  prescribed  notice.  In  April,  1852,  the 
society  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Butler  that  they  wished  to 
terminate  the  connection,  which  was  accordingly 
done  July  12,  1852. 

In  1853  the  society  took  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  the  "minister's  fund,"  arising  from  the  sale 
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of  |)ar.sonage  lands,  and  it  was  decided  that  (he  fund, 
then  amiiuriling  to  5-2200,  should  be  kejit  »e])arate. 
This  was  invested  in  a  parsonage  in  ISGO,  which  was 
sold  in  1S77,  ancl  the  proceeds  invested  in  securities. 
In  November,  1887,  Mrs.  Florence  (Peabody)  Hol- 
niiui  gave  to  the  society  a  valuable  lot  of  land  on 
Chestnut  Street,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
parsonage  with  the  minister's  fund. 

In  1854  it  was  voted  to  buy  a  new  bell,  and  a  clock 
was  given  to  the  society  by  Francis  Dane,  Henry 
Poor  and  Elijah  W.  Upton,  and  jilaced  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church. 

In  May,  1854,  Rev.  James  <).  Murray  was  called  as 
pastor,  and  he  was  ordained  October  26,  1854.  He 
tendered  his  resignation  in  February,  18G1,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  terminated  his  pastorate  in  March 
following. 

In  July,  ISCl,  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  he  was  ordained  October  3, 1861. 
.V  new  bell  was  bought  iu  1.S62,  which  is  the  one  at 
present  in  use. 

Mr.  Barbour  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1868.  In  December,  1868,  the  Rev.  George  N.  An- 
thony was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and  he  accepted 
the  following  month.  He  was  installed  March  11, 
1861). 

He  resigned  his  position  in  September,  1876.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  the  debt  of  the  society,  amounting 
to  about  $7000,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  the  society  has  ever  since  been  free  from  debt. 

In  December,  1877,  Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  call  was  accepted,  but 
he  was  not  ordained  till  July  2,  1878,  beginning  his 
labors  in  September  following. 

In  1880  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  The  organ  was  removed  to  a 
space  added  behind  the  jireacher's  desk ;  the  white 
marble  pulpit,  which  had  been  in  the  church  since  it 
was  built,  was  removed,  and  a  simple  reading-desk, 
with  a  larger  platform,  took  its  place.  On  the  floor 
below  additional  rooms  were  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  pastor  and  the  Sunday-school  library. 

In  1885  Mr.  Sperry  received  a  call  to  Manchester, 
N.  IL,  and  although  the  church  and  .society  formally 
requested  him  to  remain,  he  resigned  in  September. 

In  February,  1886,  Rev.  George  A.  Hall  was  called 
to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
April  13,  1X86. 

The  society  is  vigorous  and  the  congregation  large  ; 
and,  after  a  century  and  three-fourths  of  existence,  it 
still  remains  an  important  factor  in  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community. 

FIR.ST  U.VIT.VRIAN  CnuiiCH.— This  church  was 
organized  January  1, 1825, "  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  place  in  the  South  ]>art  of  Danvers  where  an  oppor- 
tunity could  be  had  of  hearing  sentiments  more  lib- 
eral and  congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  is  now  afforded."  At  the  beginning  it  had 
thirty-three  members.     The  first  church  edifice  was 
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dedicated  July  26,  182ti.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer,  of  Salem,  from  the  text,  "  Finally, 
be  ye  all  of  one  mind."  Others  who  took  part  in  the 
services  were  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Colman, 
of  Salem,  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Beverly,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Rartlett,  of  Marblehead. 

The  jnilpit  was  supplied  for  some  months  by  Mr. 
Alonzo  Hill,  after  which  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Dedham,  was  called  to  be  pastor  on  a  salary  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  present  on  his  settlement 
of  two  hundred  dollars.  In  April,  1827,  a  church 
was  formed  of  seventy-one  members,  and  on  April 
11th  Mr.  Sewall  was  in.stalled.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lanison,  of  Dedham,  and  a  large  party  of 
delegates  was  present,  including  twenty-one  clergy- 
men. Two  original  hymns  were  sung,  one  written  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

In  1829  a  bell  was  placed  on  the  church.  In  1830 
a  movement  toward  obtaining  a  parsonage  was  be- 
gun. The  first  organ  was  a  gift  from  Eben  and  Wil- 
liam Sutton. 

In  May,  1831,  a  singing-school  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  ])eople  of  the  society,  and 
an  appropriation  of  sixty  dollars  was  made  therefor. 
During  this  year  Mr.  Sewall's  salary  was  raised  to  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  1836  the  current  expenses  of  the  society  were 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  next  year 
the  society  returned  to  its  former  method  of  raising 
money  by  taxation  of  the  pews. 

Mr.  Sewall  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1841,  leaving 
July  11th.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people 
and  at  his  departure  he  was  presented  with  a  testi- 
monial of  five  bundled  dollars. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow  was  installed  as  pastor  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1843.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  Boston.  His  salary  was  to  be  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,— eight  hundred  from  the  treasury  and  two  hun- 
dred from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Mr.  Bigelow, 
against  the  expressed  regrets  of  his  society,  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  March  20,  1845. 

Rev.  Frank  P.  Appleton  was  installed  as  the  next 
pa.stor  January  14,  1846.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  Jr.,  and  several  other  clergymen 
took  i)art  in  the  services ;  but  the  installation  was  not 
indorsed  at  the  time  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  (of 
which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  was  a 
])rominent  member),  on  account  of  certain  informali- 
ties in  the  preliminary  proceedings.  Mr.  Appleton's 
pastorate  closed  in  1853. 

October  4, 1854,  Mr.  C.  II.  Wheeler  was  installed  as 
pastor,  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  preaching  the  sermon. 
In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Wheeler's  pastorate  expired,  but 
he  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  while  after- 
ward. 

Rev.  David  H.  Montgomery  was  the  next  occupant 
of  the  pulpit,  but  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  he.tlth 
April  20,  1867. 


On  May  13,  1868,  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin  became  pastor 
of  the  church,  the  sermon  of  the  occasion  being 
preached  bj'  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Galvin  tendered  his  resignation  June  7,  1871,  to 
take  effect  three  months  later. 

In  1872  some  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
on  the  church  edifice,  great  improvements  being 
made  without  and  within.  A  new  organ  was  also 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  At 
the  reopening  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  of  Boston. 

The  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  1873,  when 
Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  the  present  pastor,  was  called 
September  26th.  He  was  formally  installed  and  be- 
gan the  duties  of  his  pastorate  December  7th. 

In  January,  1886,  the  standing  committee  was 
authorized  to  procure  a  new  organ.  The  organ  was 
purchased  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  dedicated  in  September,  1886. 

In  October,  1887,  a  new  bell  was  procured  and 
placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  church. 

First  Methodist  Society. -In  July,  1830,  Amos 
Walton  established  a  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday- 
school  in  Harmony  Village  (Rockville)  in  connection 
with  the  South  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lynn. 

In  1832  meetings  were  held  in  Sanger's  Hall, 
sometimes  known  as  Goodridge's  Hall.  Subsequently 
Armory  Hall,  which  formerly  stood  on  Holten  Street, 
near  Sewall  Street,  was  rented  for  Methodist  services. 
The  leader  in  this  movement  was  Mr.  Alfred  N. 
Chamberlain ;  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
renting  the  hall  and  furnishing  the  preachers. 
During  the  first  three  years  seventeen  different 
preachers  conducted  the  services,  among  whom  were 
A.  D.  Merrill  (Father  Merrill),  Joseph  A.  Merrill. 
Sanford  Benton  and  John  E.  Risley.  These  were  all 
conference  preachers;  Mr.  Risley  had  the  honor  of 
forming  the  first  church  society  and  baptizing  the 
first  converts.  Among  the  local  preachers  were  Jesse 
Filmore,  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  of  Saugus;  Elijah 
Downing,  of  Lynn ;  Benjamin  King,  who  preached 
the  opening  sermon  in  the  hall ;  Shadrach  Ramsdell 
and  James  Mudge. 

A  class  w:us  formed  here,  and  after  three  years  of 
service  Mr.  Chamberlain  induced  the  Lynn  Common 
Church  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  worship.  Rev. 
Charles  K.  True,  the  preacher  in  charge,  advertised 
in  Zion's  Herald  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  services  here,  and,  as  a  result.  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  True,  and  was 
the  first  minister  who  attended  services  here  and 
re-ided  among  the  people. 

Later  on  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  the 
services  was  transferred  to  the  South  Street  M.  E. 
Church  in  Lynn,  who  had  conducted  the  meetings  in 
Rockville. 

In  1839  Amos  Walton  began  preaching  regularly 
for  the  society,  and  in   July,  1840,  he  was  apj)ointed 
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by  the  Conference  sitting  in  Lowell  as  pastur.  At 
this  time  the  mcmbershi|)  of  the  ehuieli  was  Iwenty- 
llirce.     In  1840  the  .Sabbath  school  was  organized. 

While  worshipping  in  Armory  Hall,  a  biiililing  on 
Washington  Street,  above  Oak  Street,  fortnerly  used 
as  a  pottery,  w;i.s  bought  and  fitted  up.  The  lumber 
and  labor  neccs-sary  were  contributed  by  interested 
parties,  and  the  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated, 
but  soon  proved  too  small.  Plans  were  proposed  for 
a  new  house,  the  lumber  purchased  and  a  part  of  it 
hauled  to  the  ground,  the  site  of  the  jjre.scnt  church. 
This  was  in  1S4.'5,  and  at  this  time  the  South  Society 
was  about  building  a  new  house  of  worship.  Their 
old  house,  which  had  been  built  in  l.s:!(;,  and  was  in 
excellent  condition,  was  oifered  to  the  .Methodist 
Society  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  their  lumber  and  accept 
the  offer.  The  building  was  moved  from  the  Square 
to  its  present  location,  near  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sewall  Streets;  the  Lexington  Monument  was 
set  otf  to  allow  its  passage,  and  afterwanl  re]>laced. 
The  following  year  vestries  were  built  under  the  church, 
at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  society  at  this  time  was  under  great  financial 
embarrassment.  The  mortgage  on  the  church,  held 
by  the  South  Society,  was  heavy,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1848  it  was  voted  to  relinquish  the  prop- 
erty ;  Timothy  Walton  took  up  the  mortgages  and 
the  property  pas.sed  into  his  hands.  The  society 
known  as  the  Jlethodisl  Episcopal  Chapel  Society, 
which  had  held  the  projierly,  became  extinct. 

The  church  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Walton,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  brethren,  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  building  at  an  annual  rental.  They  ha<l  no  Con- 
ference preacher  that  year;  but  a  local  preacher.  Dr. 
Booth,  supplied  for  them  a  portion  of  the  time. 

In  18.").3  during  the  pastorate  of  William  Cordon,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  and  organized  ac- 
cording to  law,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  M.  E. 
Society  of  Danvers."  At  this  time  the  society  pur- 
chased the  church  properly  from  Mr.  Walton  on  lib- 
eral terms. 

In  IS.VJ,  during  the  jjastorate  of  Kev.  E.  S.  Best, 
the  house  was  raised  up  and  remodeled,  at  an  expense 
of  about  six  hundred  dollars.  Part  of  this  expense 
was  contributed  by  outside  friends. 

In  1S(J2,  when  Rev.  Mosely  Dwight  wiw  sent  by  the 
Conference  to  this  society,  he  found  a  debt  of  over 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  .society  very  iiun-h  de- 
pressed. The  Church  Aid  Society  lent  its  a.ssistance, 
and  Mr.  Dwight  was  allowed  to  collect  all  the  contri- 
butions raised  in  the  Boston  district  for  church  aid. 
Through  his  endeavors  the  debt  on  the  church  was  re- 
duced to  fifteen  hundre<l  <lollars. 

In  1S()7  Kev.  J.  0.  Knowles  was  sent  to  theSociety. 
lie  W.1S  very  active  in  his  efl'orts,  and  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  interest  and  the  membership  of  the 
church  during  the  two  years  of  his  jjastnrate. 

The  interior  of  the  church   was  tinted  and  painted 


at  this  time  Through  the  eflbrt.s  of  Mr.  Knowles 
anil  others  interested,  a  Steve:!s  clock  was  placed  in 
the  tower  of  the  church  ;  an<l  at  this  time,  too,  n  lull 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  an  anonymous  friend,  who 
wa.s  afterwards  known  to  have  been  the  late  (Jeneral 
William  Sutton.  In  18<)>f  the  parsonage  on  Sewall 
Street  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for  two  thousand 
dollars. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  (i.  Leonard,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Knowles,  a  social  and  literary  society, 
similar  to  the  (Jxford  League,  was  started  and  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Leonard  was  especially 
interested  in  Sabbath-school  work,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  scho(d  very  successful  and  awakening 
much  interest  in  its  exercises. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Albert  (iould  the  debt 
of  the  Society  was  extinguished,  and  theSociety  en- 
joyed a  time  of  prosi)erity.  A  deep  religious  interest 
was  manifest  in  the  town,  and  union  services  of  the 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  were 
held.  Mr.  (iould  was  himself  a  good  musician,  and 
did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  music  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  A  new  reed-organ  was  pur- 
chased during  his  pastorate.  Mr.  Gould,  with  the  aid 
of  the  brethren,  started  the  church  in  Tapleyville 
During  his  pastorate  he  published  a  paper  called  the 
Town  of  Peabody,  asingle  issue,  which  contained  much 
valuable  historical  information. 

Rev.  F.  T.  George  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
1873-74,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Wait  in  187o-7(;-77.  Dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Jlr.  Wait  improvements  were 
made  in  the  furnishing  of  the  vistry. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Simons,  in 
1878-79,  a  pipe-organ  was  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  church,  behind  the  altar,  and  the  choir  seats 
were  removed  thither. 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1880- 
81-82,  and  during  his  pastorate  the  outside  of  the 
church  edifice  w;i8  painted,  and  the  interior  repaired 
and  re-carpeted,  at  an  expense  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Stevens  clock  was  re- 
moved and  a  Howard  clock,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Lydia  P.  Proctor,  substituted. 

Kev.  C.  N.  Smith  was  the  pastor  in  1883-84-8r),  and 
the  time  was  one  of  great  harmony  and  prosperity  in 
the  church. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  preachers  stationed  by 
the  Conference  over  the  church  from  the  beginning: 
ikst 


AniDH  Wiillon ls:i9-4n 

DmiU-l  W'ulib 1841 

II.  (i.  liHriaa 1842 

AmoH  Biniipy 1843 

Kc'ulion  Uunsom 1844 

I.  .1.  P.  Cullj-ur 184.')-1(1 

■/..  A.  Mudgo 1847 

•riionwn  Street 1848-10 

O.  S.  Howo I8.«.0 

W.  f.  High 48.'il-i2 

Willinm  (iordon l«&3-,04 

K.lwanlA.  Manning 18.^ 

(ieorgu  SntliorljiDil 18.16-57 

U.  C.  Dunham 1858 


I8.V.I-6 

Fmnkliu  Furlwr 1861 

Mos.4j-  Dwight  ISO'.Ma 

s.  R.  swseisiT I8e4-r>r>-f.(: 

J.  O.  Kndwiea Isr.T-llH 

William  G.  Lcominl 1»6'J 

Alliurt  Gould IS70-71-72 

F.  T.  CourKO l87.)-74 

Daniol  Wait 187.'.-7«-77 

V.  M.  Simons 187S-"'.l 

Daniel  Sli'clu 188I1-K1-S2 

C.  N.Smilli 18S;i  Sl-S.'S 

G«o.  Alcolt  IMiinnoj 188B 
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In  1886  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were 
undertaken ;  the  vestries  were  painted  and  re- 
furnished; an  addition  was  built  on  the  back  of  the 
building,  making  room  for  the  organ  and  giving 
additional  space  below.  The  choir  seats  were  re- 
built and  the  preacher's  platform  refurnished.  The 
pews  and  interior  fittings  were  renovated,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  frescoed  and  various  improvements  and 
additions  made  to  the  conveniences  of  the  house. 
A  large  number  of  memorial  windows  have  been 
given  in  honor  of  deceased  friends  and  relatives; 
the  Oxford  League  assumed  the  expense  and  man- 
agement of  the  improvement  of  the  windows,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  gifts  of  money 
from  various  individuals  and  societies.  The  entrance 
and  approaches  have  been  improved,  and  the  house 
now  is  one  of  the  most  commodiousin  town.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  recent  improvements  were  about, 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  society  is  large  and 
flourishing,  and  active  in  Christian  work  and  ser- 
vice. 

Second  Univeusalist  Society — The  First  Uni- 
versalist  Parish  of  Peabody  was  organized  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1832,  under  the  title  "The  Second  Univer- 
salist  Society  of  Danvers."  Universalist  meetings 
had  been  held  occaKionally  in  private  houses,  some- 
times in  a  small  hall  in  the  building  now  occupied  in 
part  by  the  Peabody  Press  office,  in  the  school-house 
then  located  near  the  Old  South  Church,  and  also  in 
Joseph  Shedd's  Hall,  a  small  hall  in  a  building  on 
Main  Street,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Shedd  as  an 
apothecary  shop.  Previously  to  this  organization  some 
families  had  attended  the  Universalist  meeting  in 
Salem. 

On  January  31,  1832,  a  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted  and  signed  by  forty-three  i)ersons, 
with  reference  to  building  a  church  and  forming  a 
Universalist  Society.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  (Jhurch, 
and  a  subscription  was  opened  for  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  March  26th,  a  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  find 
a  suitable  site  for  a  hou.se.  An  agreement  for  organ- 
ization was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-seven  per- 
sons, pledging  the  united  action  of  the  signers  for 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  religious  society 
under  the  name  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  in 
Danvers.  In  accordance  with  a  petition  drawn  up 
at  this  meeting  a  warrant  was  issued  by  John  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Shedd's 
Hall,  April  6,  1832.  On  that  day  the  members  met 
and  organized. 

A  church  building  was  completed  in  January,  1833, 
and  was  dedicated  January  10th.  On  January  21st, 
an  invitation  was  given  to  Rev.  John  Moore  to  be- 
come pastor  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  was  accepted,  and  ho  was  installed  April  4, 
1833.  He  resigned  November  16,  1834,  leaving  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     During  his  ministry  a  SuijJay- 


school  was  organized,  beginning  with  about  fifty 
members.  A  church  was  organized  by  Mr.  Moore 
April  30,  1834,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members. 

February  15,  1835,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Austin  was 
invited  to  become  pastor.  He  was  installed  April 
29th. 

When  the  church  building  w.as  completed  the  vestry 
was  left  unfinished.  There  was  then  no  public  hall 
in  town  large  enough  for  town  purposes.  In  183(5 
the  vestry  was  finished  by  an  association  called  the 
Union  Hall  Association,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the 
church,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  meeting- 
house by  galleries  was  considered,  which  was  done 
soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Austin  resigned  his  p;istorate  in  September. 
1843.  The  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition  during  his  ministry,  and  particularly 
at  its  close.  A  religious  revival  affecting  this  wiih 
other  societies  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry. 

On  October  20,  1844,  Rev.  John  Prince  was  in- 
vited to  become  pastor,  and  was  installed  January  15, 
1845.  Mr.  Prince  was  very  progressive  in  his  ideas, 
and  during  his  pastorate  there  was  a  division  in  the 
society,  arising  from  differences  in  belief,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Prince,  in  June,  1848, 
and  the  closing  of  the  church  as  a  house  of  public 
worship  for  several  years. 

In  October,  1853,  Eev.  J.  W.  Talbot  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  revive  the  society,  and  worship  was 
regularly  begun  October  30,  1853,  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained.  Mr.  Talbot  resigned  at  the  close 
of  a  year,  having  accomplished  his  object.  During 
his  stay  the  church  building,  including  the  vestry, 
was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  an  organ  purchased. 

In  November,  1855,  Rev.  Orville  Brayton  began 
his  pastorate;  he  was  installed  February  6,  18.56.  He 
continued  as  pastor  until  September  1,  1859.  Rev. 
C.  C.  Gordon  was  pastor  of  the  society  for  a  year,  be- 
ginning November,  1859.  He  left  the  parish 
united  and  in  good  condition.'  In  February,  1862, 
Rev.  O.  F.  Saflbrd  was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and 
he  began  his  work  in  May.  He  was  installed  June 
17,  1863.     His  pastorate  closed  May  1,  1865. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey  became  pastor  in  April,  1866. 
In  September,  1867,  the  society  voted  to  remodel  the 
church,  which  was  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  at  an 
expense  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  A  bell  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  a  friend  who  desired  that 
his  name  should  be  withheld.  The  church  was  re- 
dedicated  March  4,  1808.  Mr.  Hervey's  ministry 
closed  in  November,  1872,  leaving  the  society  united 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  Sunday-school  larger 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history. 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Smith  became  pastor  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October,  1873,  and  continued  until  the  12th 
of  March,  1876,  when  he  resigned  his  charge.  During 
his  ministry  additions  and  improvements  were  made 
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to  the  vestry  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  liuntlreil  dol- 
lars. 

On  Ai)ril  30,  1<S"6,  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitney  bepan  iiis 
pastorate.  He  was  iiLstalled  Novetnlur  S,  1870.  The 
church,  which  hail  been  greatly  reduced  in  number 
and  inactive,  was  reorganized  by  Mr.  Whitney  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1877.  with  forty-one  member^.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  .January,  1S7'.),  the  society  voted 
to  rai.se  the  church  in  order  to  give  more  height  to 
the  veslry  and  improve  the  entrance,  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  d<illars. 
Mr.  Whitney  resigned  his  pastorate  in  December, 
lS7it. 

On  tlanuary  2(),  1880,  Kev.  (1.  W.  Harmon  was  in- 
vited to  the  i>astorate,  and  began  his  labors  in  March, 
1880.  During  the  summer  of  1881  furiher  ini[irove- 
ments  were  made  on  the  church.  Mr.  Harmon 
closed  his  work  with  the  society  in  .July,  1882. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Sprague,  the  present  pastor,  began  his 
ministry  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  1882. 

Secoxi>  Rai'TIST  SociEiY. — The  Raptist  ».  hureh 
was  organized  February  16,  184.3,  having  sixteen 
members.  The  church  was  recognized  February  22, 
1843,  with  tweuty-sev»n  members.  The  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Ranvard.  The  first  deacon,  O.  E. 
Pope,  was  elected  February  24,  1843.  Various  per- 
son.s  supplied  the  pulpit  till  September  15,  1843, 
when  Rev.  Phineas  Stovve  accejjted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate. He  was  ordained  pastor  December  .'),  1843; 
the  services  were  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  the 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Neal,  D.D. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  chapel  was  erected,  sixty- 
five  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  publicly  dedicated  June 
15,1843,  Rev.  Messrs.  Banvard,  .\nderson  and  (Jarllon 
assisting  in  the  services.  In  Augu.st,  1844,  the  so- 
ciety was  incorporated,  consisting  at  that  time  of  thir- 
ty-one members. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Stowe  ended  M.ay  0,  1845, 
after  which  the  [)ulpit  was  sup[)lied  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  January  28, 
1846,  Rev.  .Iosei)h  Banvard  j>reaching  the  sermon. 
This  pastorate  ended  in  October,  1847.  From  April 
23,  1848,  to  March  4,  1849,  Rev.  1.  E.  Forbush  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  after  which  Rev.  B.  C.  Thomas 
supplied  it. 

December  3,  1848,  P.  D.  Perkins  became  deacon  of 
the  church.  November  11,  1S4!»,  Rev.  F.  A.  Willard 
became  pastor,  and  he  resigned  that  office  February 
3,  1854.  T.  W.  Carr  became  deacon  May  12,  1851. 
Rev.  N.  Medbury  regularly  supplied  the  pulpit  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year  from  Mr.  Willard's  resigna- 
tion, and  did  much  toward  obtaining  the  present 
house  of  worship.  October  4,  1857,  Rev.  T.  E.  Keely 
became  pastor. 

The  present  house  of  worshi])  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 19,  1857,  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson  preaching  the 
sermon.  It.  R.  Emerson  w;ls  chosen  deacon  Febru- 
ary '.),  1860.  Mr.  Keely  resigned  bis  i>astoral  relation 
August  29,  1861. 


I  Rev.  C.  E.  Barrows  was  ordained  pastor  December 
1  25,  18()1,  Rev.  Heman  Liiicidn  preaching  the  sermon. 
He  resigned  January  12,  bSdo,  and  was  .succt-edrd  by 
Rev.  N.  M.  Williams  July  9,  1865.  During  Mr. 
Williams'  jiastorate  the  house  was  repaired  at  an 
exi>ense  of  one  thousand  one  bundrcd  dollars. 

Mr.   Williams   was  succeeded   by  the    Rev.    ('.   V. 

Hanson,  who  was  ordaineil  over  the  cliureb   ( )ctol)er 

6,  1868.     The  sermon   was   by   Rev.    W.    11.  Shailer, 

of  Portland,  .Maine.     Feliruary  4lli.  (d'  the   following 

i  year.  Thomas  N.  liuriiaby  was  ebusi-ii    Deacon. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  a  most  aetiv<>  .-ind  cllleierit  ("'liris- 
liaii  worker,  and  the  ebureh.  umler  bis  pastorate,  was 
greatly  prospered.  During  the  first  three  ycirs  of 
his  ministry,  lilty  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  all'.iirs  of  the 
town,  and  was  widely  respected  by  all  denominations 
for  his  ])rogressive  and  intelligent  i-o-operation  in 
matters  of  education,  temperance  reform  and  iharities 
of  every  kind.  He  was  tnice  sent  as  repri'sentative 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  town  in  187!  und  187:!.  u'  d 
was  during  both  those  terms  chairman  of  the  i-oni- 
mittee  on  the  Lii|Uor  Law. 

In  1877,  Edward  II.  Wilsf)n,  a  member  of  the 
church,  died,  and  gave  in  bis  will  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  society,  and  also  gave  a  piece 
of  land  on  Andover  Street  and  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  a  chapel,  to  be  used  by  the 
several  evangelical  societies  of  the  town.  A  chapel 
was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  be- 
(|uest.  and  meetings  are  held  there  weekly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  interested.  There  being  no 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  vicinity,  the  gift  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Mr.  Hanson  resigned  the 
l)astorate.  November  24,  1879,  the  church  and 
society  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Wood  a  call. 
Mr.  Wood  acce])ted,  and  began  his  labors  according- 
ly. In  August,  1882,  he  tendered  bis  resignation, 
which  was  accepted. 

April  16,  188:',  the  cluircb  and  society  voted  to 
give  Rev.  W.  P.  Chipman,  of  Davisville,  R.  1.,  a  call, 
which  was  accepted.  In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Chip- 
man  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  illness  in  his 
family,  which  made  his  removal  from  the  town 
necessary. 

March  9,  1885,  the  church  and  society  voted  to 
call  Rev.  .1.  N.  Shipmau,  of  Moosup,  Conn  .  to  the 
I)astorate.  The  call  was  accejitcd,  ami  Jlr.  Shipman 
is  now  acting  in  that  ollice. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  repairs  and  improvements  were 
begun  in  the  building,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  house. 

Roc'KVii.i.K  CoxcKEc.vrioxAi, Society  axi>  West 
CoNCUEOATioNAT.  SociioTY. — F.)r  many  years  the 
people  of  the  South  Church  carried  on  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  services  in  Rockville  or  South 
Peabody.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  as  early  as 
1832. 
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Mr.  Caleb  Frost  was  superintendent  of  this  early 
Sunday-school,  which  was  held  in  a  chapel  built  by 
Mr.  Elijah  Upton,  standing  on  Needliaui's  corner, 
opposite  Samuel  Brown's  estate.  In  1854  Sabbath- 
school  was  again  held  by  nieinbersof  theSouth  Church 
in  an  old  house  owned  by  Mr.  John  Marsh.  A 
prayer-meeting  was  sustained  for  many  years  at  pri 
vate  houses  by  Deacon  Richard  Smith,  Mr.  John 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy.  Deacon  Jacob  Per!ey 
was  also  interested  in  these  early  meeting-". 

The  South  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Lynn  had  conducted  such  services  in  Eockville  as 
early  as  1S30,  but  they  were  not  regularly  carried  on 
after  1840,  when  a  regular  preacher  was  sent  by  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  Methodists  worshipped  iherc. 

In  ISoo  a  substantial  chapel  was  built  by  friendsof 
the  movement,  on  Lynnfield  Street.  Services  were 
held  here  in  which  members  of  theSouth  Church  as- 
sisted, acting  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
assuming  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  ministers  of  the  various  Congregational 
Societies  of  the  vicinity  conducted  preaching  services 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  wore  interested  in  the  movement,  and  lent 
their  support  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

A  mi-sion  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  VV^est  Peabody, 
where  there  was  a  small  manufacturing  settlement. 
It  was  decided  to  unite  the  new  two  enterprises,  and  in 
1873  Rev.  W.  A.  Lamb,  a  recent  graduate  of  Andover 
Seminary,  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  both  the  South  and 
West  Peabody  Churche-i.  At  this  time  there  was 
neither  Society  nor  Church  organization — simply 
Sunday-school,  prayer-meetings  and  preaching  ser- 
vices. The  two  congregations  agreed  each  to  give 
a  definite  part  of  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Lamb  extended  from  July 
1873  to  July,  1875.  On  April  14,  1874,  the  Rockvill'e 
Church  was  organized.  A  very  powerful  revival  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  great  interest 
was  felt  in  the  new  church.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  South  Church,  some  of  them  residents  of  South 
Peabody,  and  some  from  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
were  so  greatly  interested  that  they  joined  the  new 
organization  to  aid  in  its  .support  and  management.  In 
all  thirty-nine  members  were  received  into  the  new 
church.  At  the  time  the  church  was  recognized,  Mr. 
Lamb  was  ordained  as  evangelist.  Prof  John  L. 
Taylor  was  the  moderator  of  the  council  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Coit  scribe. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Andover,  succeeded  Mr. 
Lamb.  His  ministry  extended  from  July  1,  1875,  to 
July  1, 1880 — five  years.  His  was  a  quiet,  earnest,  suc- 
cessful ministry.  The  church  in  South  Peabody 
grew  and  became  stronger  ;  and  during  the  last  year 
of  his  ministry  a  new  site  was  acquired  lor  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  church  building.  The  old 
chapel  was  removed  to  the  new  site,  and  remained 


there  until  the  present  church  edifice  was  erectKl 
in  its  place. 

For  several  months  the  church  was  without  a  pus- 
tor  ;  on  February  1,  1881,  Rev.  John  W.  Colwell  bi- 
gan  his  ministry. 

July  6,  1881,  the  Eockville  Congregational  Society 
in  Peabody,  was  duly  organized.  The  site  for  the 
new  church  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were 
authorized  to  convey  the  property  to  the  Society  i.ii 
certain  terms,  which  was  done,  and  the  Society, 
with  the  assistance  of  many  outside  friends,  built  the 
present  church  edifice. 

In  February,  1882,  a  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  efforts  in  obtaining  funds  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  old  chapel  was  removed  and  build- 
ing operations  begun  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  the  edifice  was  completed  with  the  exception  nf 
the  auditorium,  and  the  S  iciety  which  had  bet  n 
worshipping  in  the  school-house  opposite,  began  ser- 
vices in  the  new  vestry.  By  continued  effort,  funds 
were  secured  to  finish  the  auditorium,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  May  22,  1884;  Rev.  W.  G.  Sperry,  then 
of  the  South  Church,  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon, and  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  church  edifice  is  40  x  .50  feet,  with  a  pulpit 
recess  4x13  feet.  The  tower  is  15  feet  square  and  rises 
75  feet  above  the  underpinning. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  the  house  was  about  $7,100.  Great  interest  was 
taken,  both  by  the  church  in  South  Peabody  and  the 
parent  church,  in  securing  the  amount;  subscriptions 
were  received  from  above  three  hundred  persons. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  in  sums  often 
dollars  and  less.  About  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  were  secured  in  South  Peabody,  and  the  South 
Church  people  gave  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  of  the  remainder,five  hundred 
dollars  came  from  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  and  the  rest  from  outside  friends.  The  So- 
ciety is  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  active  Christian  work. 

At  West  Peabody  the  West  Congregational  Church 
was  duly  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Rockville 
Church,  September  6,  1883,  with  fifteen  members. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  of  Dan  vers,  was  moderator  of  the 
council,  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Brickett,  of  Lynnfield,  scribe. 
The  church  has  the  same  articles  of  faith  and  coven- 
ant as  the  Rockville  Church,  and  the  same  pastor, 
but  it  chooses  its  own  standing  committee  and  makes 
its  own  by-laws  and  controls  its  own  membership. 

The  West  Congregational  Society  in  Peabody  was 
incorporated  October  26,  1885,  and  on  December  11 
the  new  chapel  was  dedicated  free  of  debt  at  a  cost 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The 
large  and  beautiful  lot  of  half  an  acre  was  given  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Salem,  formerly  a  resident 
of  West  Peabody.  The  churches  in  the  Essex  South 
Conference  (Congregational),  and  the  American  Con- 
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gregational  Union  assisted  the  people  in  Imilrliiijithe 
chapel,  and  outside  friends  contributed  jrenerously. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  hy  Kev.  V.  H. 
Rice,  of  Danvers. 

The  two  societies  act  in  conjunction  ;  they  meet 
yearly  and  decide  upon  the  proportionate  i>art  which 
each  shall  pay  toward  the  pastor's  salary.  In  matters 
of  common  interest,  such  as  the  callin<;  or  dismissal 
of  a  pastor,  ajoint  vote  is  taken. 

.Tune  5,  1887,  Rev.  Mr.  Colwell  terminated  his  pas- 
torate, going  to  Harrington,  R.  1.  Great  progress  was 
made  during  his  active  and  eflieient  labors  in  l-'outh 
and  West  Peabody,  and  his  enterprise  and  energy  did 
much  to  encourage  the  people  of  his  double  flock  to 
the  efforts  which  have  been  so  successful  in  building 
up  these  churches  upon  a  secure  foundation.  The 
membership  of  the  Rockville  Church  is  sixty-eight, 
and  that  of  the  West  Church  twenty-four. 

On  November  9,  1887,  Rev.  Israel  Ainsworth  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Rockville  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  West  Congregational  Church,  the 
relation  between  the  two  societies  remaining  as  has 
been  explained  before. 

Many  devoted  men  and  women  of  the  South 
Church  labored  earnestly  in  the  early  days  of  these 
churches,  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  whom  they  strove  to  assist,  but  of  whom 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  give  room  foradciiuate 
mention. 

In  ISl'iO  Mr.  Klijah  W.  I'liton  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  South  Society  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  he  had  been  re(]uested  by  his  father,  Eli- 
jah l^pton,  to  contribute  to  the  Rockville  mission  ; 
and  that  sum  is  still  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  in  Rockville. 

St.  John's  Chirch  (Romax  CATHoi.ir). — Before 
1850  there  were  very  few  Catholics  in  the  town,  and 
until  1871  the  Catholics  of  South  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body  worshipped  at  St.  James'  Church,  on  Federal 
Street,  Salem. 

In  1868  Rev.  JohnM.  Gray,  the  p.istor  of  St.  James' 
Church,  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  parish 
in  Peabody.  In  May,  1870,  a  fair  was  held  in  Me- 
chanic Hall,  Salem,  to  aid  in  establishing  the  new 
parish,  which  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  was  very 
successful,  over  seven  thousand  dollars  being  realized. 
Sufficient  money  having  thus  been  obtained  to  begin 
the  work,  a  lot  of  land,  formerly  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  was  purchased  of  Thomas  E.  Procter 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  May,  1871,  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  building  the  new  church,  which  is 
of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  and  is  about  sev- 
enty-two feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six  long,  j 
with  a  tower.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
church  edifice  in  the  town. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  took  place  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  August  20,  1871,  and  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  All  the 
(Catholic  societies  of  Salem  were  present,  and  marched  j 


in  procession  with  their  distinctive  badges.  ]5isliop 
Williams,  of  Boston,  officiated,  an<l  Kev.  I.  T.  Hccker, 
of  Now  York,  preached  an  able  sermon  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  the  C'atholic  Church  in  .America. 

On  Christmas  day,  December  23,  1871,  .services 
were  first  held  in  the  basement  of  the  church, 
although  the  building  was  in  a  rough  and  unfinished 
condition.  Rev.  Father  Cray  celebrated  nia.ss,  and 
preached  an  interesting  sermon,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  congregation  and  the  Catholics  of  Pea- 
body on  being  able  to  worship  for  the  first  tiuic  in 
this  town  in  an  edifice  worthy  of  their  efforts,  and 
one  on  which  was  raised  the  emblem  of  their  religion. 
A  large  congregation  attended,  although  there  were 
no  pews  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  weather 
being  very  cold,  it  was  impossible  to  warm  the  place. 

The  church  was  not  opened  again  for  pul>lic  wor- 
ship until  Seiitember,  1872,  when  the  basement  was 
entirely  finished  and  over  two  hundred  pews  put  in. 
After  that  time  services  were  regularly  held  every 
Sunday  by  one  of  the  St.  James'  clergymen,  until 
1874,  when  Rev.  M.  J.  Masterson  became  the  pastor. 

The  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  November  30,  1879.  The  large 
auditorium  presents  a  fine  interior,  with  its  lofty  ceil- 
ing, beautifully  frescoed  walls  and  fifteen  muUioned 
windows  of  stained  gla^s,  most  of  them  being  me- 
morial windows  contributed  by  individuals  or  so- 
cieties. There  are  fourteen  large  paintings  between 
the  windows,  representing  the  .stations  of  the  cross. 
The  altars,  of  white  marble,  are  richly  furnished. 
The  large  auditorium  seats  twelve  hundred  persons. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  architect  was  James 
Murphy,  of  Providence.  The  a.ssistants  at  present  are 
Rev.  Patrick  Jlasterson  and  Rev.  Vincent  Borgialli. 

St.  Paul's  Missiox  (ICpisfOPAi,). — The  first  ser- 
vice of  this  mission  w.as  on  Sunday,  April  2,  1874,  the 
first  Sunday  alter  Easter.  At  this  service  morning 
prayer  wius  read  by  Mr.  Edgar  W.  I'pton,  and  the 
chants  and  hymns  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys,  who 
had  been  trained  by  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  I'pton.  There 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  Sunday  services  since 
that  time. 

At  first  the  lUv.  .lohn  W .  Leek,  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Marbleliead,  Rev.  E.  M.  (iushee,  (»f  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Salem,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  of  Calvary,  Dan- 
vers, had  joint  idiargc  of  the  mission,  and  took  turns 
in  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  mission  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  diocesan  convention 
in  May,  1874,  anil  considerable  cold  water  was 
thrown  upon  it.  It  was  ably  defended  by  its  three 
reverend  sponsors,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Mission- 
ary Board,  who  granted  it  some  money  for  a  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  .AIUwt's  Jlall  was  hired  by 
the  mission,  and  fitted  U|)  by  the  help  of  friends  in 
neighboring  parishes.  Rev.  Mr.  Magill  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  charge  he  kept  till  August, 
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1875,  when  the  present  missionary,  the  Rev.  George 
Walker,  took  the  cure  of  Peabody,  in  addition  to  that 
of  anew  mission  in  Wakefield. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  church  on  Lowell 
Street  on  January  1,  1876.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground  then.  The  first  ser- 
vice in  the  new  clnirch  was  held  on  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  February  following.  The  church 
building  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  the  mission  grew.  In  1880  a  vestry  was 
built.  Inadvertently  the  east  wall  of  this  addition 
was  built  several  inches  over  the  line  of  the  next 
estate.  In  1885  this  mistake  was  mended  by  putting 
the  wall  where  it  belonged,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
hire  or  buy  the  land  so  unfortunately  covered.  In 
1886  the  roof  of  the  north  end  of  the  church  was  re- 
placed with  a  gable  end,  and  the  door  moved  from 
the  west  side  to  the  end  of  the  church,  thus  adding 
about  thirty  seats  to  the  church,  which  now  will  seat 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  seats  were 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

The  congregation  from  a  beginning  of  twenty  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred  souls, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  over  one  hundred  every 
Sunday.  The  Sunday-school  has  grown  from  ten  to 
seventy,  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
fifty.  A  boy  choir  has  been  maintained  almost  with- 
out any  break,  from  the  first  service.  In  1878  the 
boys  were  vested  in  Ca.ssock  and  Surplice. 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion is  celebrated  every  other  Sunday,  alternating 
between  an  early  celebration  and  one  after  morning 
prayer.  As  the  mission  is  now  joined  with  Danvers 
in  the  cure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  it  has  to  share  his 
time  with  the  Danvers  Church,  so  that  every  alter- 
nate Sunday  there  has  to  be  a  lay  service  in  the 
morning.  This  duty  has  fallen  chitfly  upon  Mr.  Up- 
ton, though  not  infrequently  Mr.  (Jeorge  R.  Curwen, 
of  Salem,  has  performed  it. 

In  1879,  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  and  a  full  blooded  Santee  Indian,  was  in  the 
family  of  the  missionary  several  mouths.  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  begun  has  been  kept  up,  and  every 
year  since,  a  missionary  box  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Ross  and  his  jieople. 

INSTITUTIOXS   AND   SOCIKTIES. 

The  Peabody  Institute.  — Mention  has  been 
made  in  another  part  of  this  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Peabody's  original  gift  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  announced,  and  the 
communication  which  accompanied  the  gift,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1852.  On  June  28,  1852,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  resolves  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  were  unanimously 
adopted,  accepting  the  gift  and  pledging  the  town  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  donor.  It  was  voted 
'■'That  the  institution  established  by  this  donation  be 
called  and  known  as  the  Peabody  Institute,  and 


that  this  name  be  inscribed,  in  legible  characters, 
upon  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected,  that,  in 
future  years,  our  children  may  be  reminded  of  their 
father's  benefactor,  and  that  strangers  may  read  the 
name  of  him  whom  Danvers  will  alwaj-s  be  proud  to 
claim  as  her  son." 

It  was  also  determined  that  two  of  the  "Committee 
of  Trustees  "  should  be  elected  each  successive  year 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  "That  the  aforesaid  Com- 
mittee of  Trustees  appoint  annually,  from  the  citizens 
of  the  town  at  large,  another  Committee,  who  shall 
select  books  for  the  librarj',  designate  the  subjects  for 
lectures,  procure  lecturers,  enact  rules  and  regula- 
tions, both  in  regard  to  the  lectures  and  the  library, 
and  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  the  Committee 
shall  assign  to  them." 

The  proceedings  of  the  town  relative  to  the  gift 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Peabody,  and  received  his 
approval.  The  scheme  thus  determined  became, 
therefore,  what  may  be  called  the  charter  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  constituted  as  the  officers  of  the  institute, 
a  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  the  town  in  whom  are 
vested  the  funds  and  other  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  lyceum  and  library ;  and  another 
board,  chosen  annually  by  the  trustees,  called  the 
lyceum  and  library  committee,  whose  duties  are  to 
superintend  and  direct  all  its  active  operations. 

Soon  after  the  first,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  to  the  trus- 
tees a  further  donation  often  thousand  dollars,  stipu- 
lating that  seventeen  thousand  dollars  should  be  used 
for  land  and  building,  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  per- 
manent fund,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
library. 

The  westerly  part  of  the  Wallis  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Institute,  and  afterward  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  land,  Mr.  Peabody  giving 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  additional  to  purchase  and 
improve  the  land.  He  also  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1856,  paid  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  other  improvements  to  the  land,  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  liquidating  all 
liabilities  against  the  Institute  on  account  of  the 
building. 

The  original  building  was  about  eighty-two  by 
fifty  feet,  of  brick  and  freestone,  with  a  library  room 
and  committee  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  lecture 
hall  above.  It  cost  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  August  20,  1853;  as  Capt.  Sylvester 
Proctor  had  deceased,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  per- 
formed the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  building  was 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
dedicated  to  its  future  uses  September  29,  1854. 
Rufus  Choate,  who  always  maintained  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  place  where  the  early  years  of  his  profes- 
sional life  had  been  spent,  delivered  the  address  at 
the  dedication,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful of  his  occasional  addresses,  containing  many 
brilliant  and   impressive  passages   on   the   value    of 
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reading  and  the  function  of  a  puhlit-  lilnary  and  lyce- 
um. 

The  lilirary  was  opened  on  Ooloher  IS.  1854,  for 
the  delivery  of  books  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  an<l  evenings.  There  were  then  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  on  the  slielves. 

In  December,  1S.')4,  a  donation  of  books  was  re- 
ceived from  >Ir.  Peabody,  containing  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  selected  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  agent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Subsequent  additions  to  the  library  by  purchase 
and  gift  brought  the  number  of  volumes  in  185(5,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  l\abody's  visit  to  the  town,  to  above 
five  thousand  three  hundred,  including  two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  received  from  the  Danvcrs  Me- 
chanic Institute,  an  association  that  had  existed  in 
the  town  since  1841.  The  town  also  contributed 
one  hundred  'and  ten  volumes  to  the  library,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  gave  books  from  their  own  li- 
braries. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  began  November  29, 
18o4.  Among  the  lecturers  for  tlic  first  season  were 
George  S.  Ilillard,  Theodore  I'arker,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Prof.  It.  D.  Hitchcock,  Rali)h  Waldo  Emerson,  A.  A. 
Miner,  T.  Starr  King,  Josiah  Quincy  and  Richard  H. 
Dana.  Truly  a  brilliant  group  of  names!  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectured  during  the  second 
season. 

The  one  to  whom  the  managers  of  the  Institute 
naturally  turned  in  seeking  a  librarian  was  Fitch 
Poole,  whose  literary  abilities  were  highly  esteemed 
by  his  townsmen.  He  was  elected  to  the  position 
January  3,  1854,  but  being  then  engaged  in  business, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  tlie  position,  which  he 
did  September  27  of  the  same  year.  His  successor 
was  Mr.  Eugene  li.  Hinckley,  tiicn  principal  of  the 
Peabody  High  School,  who  gave  much  time  to  his 
duties,  and  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  early 
days  of  the  library,  when  its  valuable  collections 
were  just  begun.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hinckley  Mr.  Poole  was  again  elected.  May  17,  1856, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  in 
1873.  He  was  a  most  courteous  and  efficient  officer, 
and  his  kindness  to  students,  and  readiness  to  assist 
all  in  tlie  selection  of  books,  wMth  his  genial  personal 
qualities,  made  him  the  friend  of  every  borrower  of 
books. 

Mr.  Peabody  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  Institute,  set  a.side  a  fund  in  his  own 
hands,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  he  gave  the  trustees  the  income  in  addition  to 
the  income  from  tlie  invested  funds  of  the  Institute. 
In  I8()(;,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  he  gave  an- 
other donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Institute,  at  the  same  time  making  [irovision  for 
the  establishment  of  an  entirely  distinct  branch  li- 
brary in  Danvers.  The  year  before  he  had  sent  to 
the  two  libraries  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  books 
purchased  by  him  in  London,  from  which  the  South 
05  * 


Danvers  lilirary  received  about  (liree  thousand  five 
hun<lred  volumes.  October  (1,  l.S(i7,  shortly  before 
his  return  to  Englanil,  he  made  a  final  donation  to 
the  Institute  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  the 
total  of  his  gifts  to  the  Peabody  Institute  of  South 
Danvers,  or  Peabody,  ui>ward  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  extensive  addition  was  made  to 
the  building  in  18()7  and  1808,  including  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library  room  by  an  extension  of  forty- 
six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  erection  of  a 
tower  on  the  western  side  and  the  addition  of  a  porti- 
co on  the  front  of  the  building.  The  entire  cost  of 
these  changes  was  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  the  invested  permanent  funds  of 
the  Institute  after  Jlr.  Peabody's  last  doiuition,  in- 
cluding the  real  estate,  from  v/hich  an  income  is  de- 
rived by  its  occupation  for  dwelling-houses,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  jdan  ajiproved  by  ^Ir. 
Peabody,  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  fund  was 
set  apart  in  1870  as  a  reserve  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  unusual  necessity,  such  as  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  or  the  making  of  iiermauent  additions  to 
the  Institute,  or  the  arising  of  some  great  emergency. 
This  fund  ha.s  now  increased  to  more  than  forty-three 
thousand  dollars.  In  1885,  it  was  decided  by  the 
trustees  that  the  great  decrease  of  income  consequent 
on  lower  rates  of  interest  obtainable  was  an  emer- 
gency calling  for  a  use  of  the  income  of  this  fund, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  active  usefulness  of 
the  Institute  was  of  greater  importance  than  the 
rajiid  accumulation  of  the  reserve  fund,  particularly 
as  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  new  buildings 
will  be  needed  for  many  years;  and  a  part  of  the 
income  of  the  reserved  fund  is  accordingly  used  for 
current  expenses,  a  considerable  sum  being  still 
added  to  the  principal  every  year.  The  general 
funds  of  llie  Institute,  exclusive  of  the  land  and 
building  of  the  Institute,  the  library,  curiosities  and 
cabinets  of  valuables,  and  not  including  the  re- 
served fund  or  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton  Library  Fund, 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

After  the  decease  of  Fitch  Poole,  Theodore  M. 
Osborne  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute in  September,  1878.  He  resigned  the  position 
in  1880,  leaving  in  October,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Upton,  the  present  librarian,  whose 
long  service  fni  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Com- 
mittee had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  tlie  library,  and  whose  systematic  meth- 
ods and  unwearied  industry  in  improving  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  and  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  reading  in  the  community  render  him  a 
most  efficient  and  valuable  officer.  A  thorough  and 
exact  system  of  cataloguing  is  constantly  ke])t  up  to 
date,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  furnish  the  pulilic 
with  accurate  lists  of  books. 
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When  the  Institute  building  was  first  thrown  open, 
Mr.  John  H.  Teague  was  the  janitor,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  until  his  death  in 
1880.  He  became  identified  with  the  institution, 
and  his  marked  characteristics  made  him  a  well- 
known  and  prominent  figure  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  His  sphere  was  not  solely  a  humble  one, 
for  as  was  remarked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Committee,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  government  of 
the  Institute  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  throngs  of 
visitors  who  were  drawn  to  the  Institute  by  the  fame 
of  its  founder.  His  urbanity  and  native  politeness, 
and  the  remarkable  memory,  shrewd  wit  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  which  he  often  displayed  made 
him  a  most  attractive  figure  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  maintained  a  watchful  care 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  with  ad- 
mirable discretion  contrived  to  keep  each  department 
informed  of  any  necessity  for  action  or  improvement. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  became  the  friend 
of  all  who  desired  to  use  rightly  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  which  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Drowne,  and 
then  by  Mr.  John  D.  McKeen,  the  present  efficient 
janitor. 

Mr.  Peabody  made  this  institution  the  depositary 
of  the  most  cherished  and  valuable  gifts  which  he 
had  received  in  recognition  of  his  munificent  and 
remarkable  charitable  donations.  When  the  build- 
ing was  enlarged  a  large  fire-proof  safe  was  built  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  sliding  case,  in  which 
are  displayed  the  most  valuable  of  these  gifts, — the 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  enamelled  upon  gold,  her 
own  gift  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  friendly  gift  for 
homes  for  the  poor  of  London  ;  the  gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  and  that 
given  him  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  one  of  the 
ancient  Guilds  of  London,  in  recognition  of  his  char- 
ities ;  the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  by  Congress 
in  commemoration  of  his  gift  to  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Fund,  and  that  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion for  the  work  of  that  Fund.  Valuable  auto- 
graphs, including  letters  from  the  hand  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  a  collection  of  American  autographs 
obtained  by  Mr.  Peabody  in  London,  illuminated 
memorials  from  various  societies  and  portraits  of 
great  interest,  form  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pea- 
body Institute  in  Peabody.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  his  own  gift,  hangs  in  the  hall.  Other 
interesting  portraits,  including  thoseof  RufusChoate, 
Edward  Everett,  General  Foster  and  President  Har- 
rison, have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  its 
friends,  several  of  them  being  the  gifts  of  Elijah  W. 
Upton. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
Librp.ry  in  February,  1887,  was  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  whole  amount  expended  for  books  from  year  to 


year  up  to  the  present  time,  including  books  bought 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  library,  is  upward  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  making  an  exceedingly  useful 
and  well-selected  library  for  practical  use  in  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  Peabody. 

The  Ebex  Dale  Sutton  Reference  Library. 
— In  October,  1866,  Mr.  Peabody  met  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  town  in  the  Peabody  Institute  Hall ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  adult  poji- 
ulation,  and  the  medal  scholars  of  the  Peabody  High 
School.  It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Peabody  that  he  had 
a  communication  for  them,  which  he  should  make 
"with  a  degree  of  jyieasure  and  satisfaction  whicli 
could  only  be  equalled  by  that  felt  by  his  hearers," 
and  then  with  a  few  happy  words  of  introduction,  he 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  of 
South  Danvers  : 

"  South  Daxvebs,  Oct.  15,  1S66. 
"  To  the  TitisUes  of  the  Peahody  Inslilule  : 

"Gentlemen — The  rare  advautages  conferred  on  our  community  l>y 
the  ebtabhshment  of  the  Peahody  Library  are  fully  appreciated  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  them. 
Uaving  had  favorable  opportunities  for  observing  ita  beneficent  resulla 
hitherto,  I  could  but  cherish  a  deep  interest  iu  its  contiuued  prosperily 
and  success.  This  interest  baa  ripened  into  a  feeling  akin  to  peraonjil 
affection,  through  recollection  of  the  delight  and  improvement  whicti 
its  treasures  afforded  to  my  dearly  beloved  sou,  now  deceased,  Ebea  BiiKi 
Sutton. 

"  As  a  memorial  of  this  departed  son,  I  have  desired  to  make  to  the 
Institute  some  offering,  which  should  permanently  connect  his  name 
with  this  noble  public  benefaction. 

"  Having  received  from  Mr.  Peabody  a  kind  and  cordial  approval  of 
my  plan,  I  propose  to  present  for  your  acceptance,  as  Trustees  of  tin? 
Peabody  Library,  thesum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  for  th«  further- 
ance  of  the  objects  had  in  view  by  its  founder.  In  making  this  gift,  it 
is  my  wish  not  to  trespass  upon  the  ground  already  so  successfully  occu- 
pied hy  the  present  library  for  circulation. 

*'  I  desire  that  it  may  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  called 
the  Ebeu  Dale  Sutton  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  as  it  accrues,  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  establishment  of  a  Reference  Library;  that 
the  books  purchased  for  it  shall  be  of  enduring  value,  and  such  only  as 
are  desirable  and  indis|4ensable  for  the  use  of  scholars;  that  they  shall 
bo  kept  together  in  some  room  of  the  Institute  Building,  especially  as- 
signed for  their  accommodation,  from  which  they  shall  never  be  loaned 
or  taken.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attach  any  onerous  conditions  to  this 
donation  ;  but  at  a  future  time,  should  my  proffer  be  acceptable  to  you, 
I  will  express  more  fully  my  wishes  and  plans  for  its  disposition  and 
management. 

"  I  shall  place  this  gift  in  yonr  hands,  gentlemen,  associated  as  it  is 
with  tender  memories,  with  full  assurance  that  it  will  he  wisely  admin- 
istered,  and  will  prove  a  lasting  (blessing  to  the  present,  and  to  future 
generations. 

*'  Yours,  respectfully, 

'*  Eliza  Sutton.'* 

This  letter  was  formally  answered,  and  the  gift  ac- 
cepted, by  the  trustees  on  January  5,  1867,  and  the 
trustees  indicated  their  intention  to  accede  to  the 
donor's  views  and  wishes  in  accordance  with  any 
suggestion  that  she  might  wish  to  make  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds. 

On  January  28,  1867,  Mrs.  Sutton  placed  the  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  together  with  a  com- 
munication in  which  she  embodied  some  additional 
suggestions  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Reference  Library. 
The  income,  without  any  abatement,  is  to  be  "  pa.ssed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Committee 
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of  the  Institute,  and  is  to  be  wholly  expeiukil  in  the 
purchase  of  books  of  practical  and  endurinjr  value, 
together  with  charts,  maps,  diaj^ranis,  models  and 
such  other  helps  to  the  accpiisiliou  of  knowledge  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  libraries  established  for 
the  use  of  students  and  scholars;  and  in  defraying 
such  incidental  expenses  as  nuiy  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  jierpetuation  of  the  books 
and  apparatus  constituting  the  lilirary  ;  and  lor  no 
other  purpose."  The  books  are  to  be  sul)stantially 
bound,  and  to  be  kept  togetlier  in  a  room  from  which 
they  are  not  to  be  loaned  or  taken.  A  seal  is  to  be 
affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cov<'r  of  each  volume,  in- 
dicating the  source  of  the  fund.  The  committee  are 
prohibited  from  accumulating  nmrc  than  one  year's 
iticome  at  any  time.  The  privilege  of  consultation  of 
the  collections  is  extended  to  "any  desirous  of  prof- 
iting by  their  use,"  though  the  design  is  primarily 
and  chiefly  for  the  use  and  imi)rovement  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  room  assigned  to  this  Reference  Library  in  the 
enlarged  building  was  richly  and  conveniently  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  a  tine  portrait  of  the  son, 
in  whose  memory  the  gilt  was  made,  was  placed  on 
its  walls.  The  room  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
June  14,  18()9.  Besides  the  books  purchased  from  the 
income  of  the  fund.  Mr.s.  Sutton  has,  from  time  to 
time,  given  to  the  library  many  rare  and  valuable 
volumes  and  collections,  including  fine  sets  of  Au- 
dubon's "Birds  of  America,"  "The  Description  of 
Egypt,"  the  famous  work  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
tiie  First  Napoleon,  King.sborough's  "  Anticpiities  of 
Mexico,"  and  other  important  works. 

On  the  opening  of  the  library  Mr.  Fitch  Poole,  the 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Library,  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and  Miss  ALiry  ,1.  Floyd,  of  Peabody, 
was  cho?en  librarian.  After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Poole, 
in  1873,  no  other  su))erintendent  was  ;ipi)ointed,  but 
Miss  Floyd  continued  to  be  the  lilirarian  until  June, 
1881.  Miss  S.  E.  Perkins  acted  as  lilirarian  until 
November,  ]S8:i,  wlien  Miss  Augusta  F.  Daniels,  the 
jiresent  librarian,  .assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton 
Reference  Library,  about  twelve  tiuiu.sand  dollars  has 
been  expend<'d  upon  books,  besides  the  books  given 
to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Sutton  and  others.  Fine  sets 
of  the  Greek  and  l.,atin  Classics  and  other  useful 
books  are  on  the  shelves  ;  there  are  rare  and  beauti- 
ful collections  of  engravings  and  works  on  art,  archi- 
tecture and  design,  and  standard  works  on  literature, 
science  and  all  subjects  embraced  within  the  objects 
of  the  library.  The  beautiful  and  artistit'  bindings 
of  the  books  make  their  appearance  exceedingly 
attractive;  and  the  rich  furnishings  and  the  unusual 
character  of  the  books  make  the  room  an  olyect  of 
interest  to  many  visitors,  while  its  i|uiet  seclusion 
gives  it  great  attractions  for  the  student.  The  con- 
trol of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  aub-committee 
of  the  Lyceum   and   Libr.iry  (  (inunitl.i.  of  the  Pea- 


body Institute,  whose  management  has  been  most 
judicious  and  efficient. 

(!l!.\Nli  .\k.\iv  of  Tiiic  Rkimuii.ic. — IJelore  1.S70 
there  was  an  association  ol'  vcteran>  called  tlic  Army 
and  Navy  Union,  organized  with  objec'ts  similar  to 
those  of  the  Orand  Army. 

Post  \''>2,  (irand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic,  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  department  of  head-quarters, 
July  7,  1S7(I,  and  the  installation  of  officers  took 
place  in  iMasonic  Hall,  at  the  .same  date.  The  officers 
were : 

ConiiMiiTKli.r K.  .s.  Daniels. 

Senior  vl<i'-ii>riini!incli;r J.  \V.  Stevens. 

Junior  vii-e-cinnnmndsr VVni.  F.  Wiley. 

.\'l.iiitiiul K.  C.  SlintToril. 

(Jiiiirtcr-niiu^ter L.  A.  Manning. 

Surpeon F.  G.  Kittredgo. 

Chaplain E.  I.  Galvin. 

OmciTorthc  day K.  B,  Bancroft. 

OltliMfruftlie  gnaril W.  H.  HiMr.-ll,. 

Quarter-niaster'B  sergeant Benj.  Buekell,  .Ir. 

Sergeant  major P.  L.  Wincliester,  .Ir. 

The  Post  was  at  first  named  for  Gen.  (xrenville  M. 
Dodge,  a  former  resident  of  the  town,  who  won  an 
enviable  record  in  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
th.at  of  a  former  townsman,  a  young  man  wlio  fell 
early  in  the  war,  and  whose  letters  from  the  front 
were  marked  by  more  than  usual  ability — Mr.  Wil- 
liam II.  Shove. 

Owing  to  difficulties  in  the  Post,  a  part  of  the 
members  left  it,  and  on  November  19,  1872,  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  "  Veteran  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Association  "  was  formed  for  the  declared  object  of 
"  Charity  and  Brotherly  Love."  Citizens  of  the  town 
contributed  liberally  to  the  fund  of  the  Association, 
and  many  cases  of  necessity  were  relieved  through 
its  means.  On  April  19,  187.'i,  this  Association  did 
escort  duty  for  a  company  «f  citizens  that  went  to 
Lexington  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Le.\-ington.  On  July  8,  187t), 
the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  tiie 
"Army  and  Navy  Union."  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Union  was  May  81,  1879. 

Successful  efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  organiza- 
tions, and  April  12,  1879,  Union  Post  No.  50  was  or- 
ganized, with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  charier 
members,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

(' inariil.M- ('yniB  T.  Batelieliler. 

Senior  vice-ronimandi-r Winsur  M.  Ward. 

Junior  vice-coninninder Frank  K.  Farnliani. 

Chal)lain Volney  1\I.  Sinwns. 

.Surgeon Clnirle.s  C.  I'iku. 

Quarter  master Levi  Preston. 

CItricer  of  tlie  day Alfred  E.  .lolinson. 

onicer  of  Iho  gimrd Bonj.  Beckett,  Jr. 

Ailjutant \\m.  H.  Ilildrelli. 

Sergeant  innjor George  O.  Pierce. 

Qnnrter.maslor's  sergeant Albert  II.  W  hidden. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  ex[iended  in 
charity  from  the  Post  fund,  aided  by  liberal  sub- 
scriptions from  comrtides.  The  organization  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  so  conducted  as  to  sub- 
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serve  the  interests  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  A^-so- 
ciation  to  care  for  and  protect.  Although  there  are 
none  to  replace  the  comrades  who  fall  out  aa  death 
thins  tlie  ranks  of  this  veteran  organization,  the  Post 
still  presents  a  fine  body  of  soldierly  men  in  its  an- 
nual parade  on  Memorial  day,  and  whenever  the  or- 
der is  called  on  for  public  service. 

The  Wo7ne/i's  Union  Relief  Corps  (G.  A.  K.),  was 
organized  May  27,  1885. 

Old  Ladies'  Home. — At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  at  Warren  Hall,  February 
14,  1867,  the  following  letter  was  read,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Poor,  Warren  M.  Jacobs  and  Elijah 
W.  Upton. 

"Gentlemen. — having  noticed  a  suggestion  made  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ladies' Benevolent  Association,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient and  proper  to  i)rovide  suitable  homes  or  houses  for  elderly  women 
of  American  parentage  of  this  town  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances, 
where  they  can  be  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  declining  years, 
we,  the  undersigned,  this  day  jointly  agree  to  place  in  your  hands,  as 
trueteee,  the  euni  of  S2(Jl»0  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose above  indicated,  the  said  amount  to  be  securely  invested  until 
enough  is  added  to  this  fuud  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

"In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either  of  the  above 
named  Trustees,  the  remaining  Trustees  may  appoint  his  successor.  We 
would  suggest  th.-it  the  Trustees,  together  with  the  Presideut,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  'I'reaaurer  for  the  time  being,  be  constituted  a  board  of  mana- 
gers to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  donors,  w  hose  acts  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  our  approval. 

*'  In  making  this  gift  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  a  l>enevolent  enterprise,  and  we  solicit  the  aid  of  those  of  our 
peoi)Ie  who  are  hlesl  with  means,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  object. 

'*  Ri'spectfully  Yours, 


"Ma 


Sutton. 
'  Upton.'' 


The  trustees  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  as  "The  Charitable  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  town  of  Peabody,"  which  was 
granted  April  27,  1869. 

Initiatory  steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  No- 
vember 1,  1871,  towards  building  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  the  act,  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  for  a  house  on  Washington 
Street,  above  Oak  Street.  A  levee  was  held  at  Pier- 
pont  Hall  on  December  31,  1861,  at  which  there  was 
realized  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  the  sum 
of  $847.53,  including  a  contribution  from  Elijah  W. 
Upton. 

In  1883  renewed  interest  was  taken  in  the  move- 
ment, and  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  association 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  trust.  An  auxiliary  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease the  funds ;  the  house  built  for  the  Charitable 
Tenement  Association  was  sold  in  1875,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  other  funds,  were  employed  in  purchas- 
ing the  former  residence  of  the  late  (ieneral  William 
Sutton,  with  the  intention  of  fitting  it  up  at  some 
future  time  as  a  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Until  the 
resources  of  the  society  shall  be  sufficiently  great  to 
undertake  the  active  support  of  such  a  home,  the 
building  is  let  by  the  society,  and  the  income  accu- 
mulated.    It  is  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  open 


the  home  for  the  beneficiaries  who  will  share  in  its 
protection  and  support. 

BI0GR.4PHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Gen.  Gideon  Foster. — Gideon  Foster  was  born 
in  the  house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Lowell  and  Fo.ster  Streets,  February  24,  1749.  His 
father,  Gideon  Foster,  was  a  native  of  Boxford ;  his 
mother,  Lydia  Goldthvvait,  of  the  middle  precinct. 
He  improved  the  opportunities  of  education  furnished 
by  the  schools  of  the  parish ;  he  wrote  a  handsome 
hand,  was  a  correct  draughtsman  and  .skilful  surveyor. 
He  was  employed  for  several  short  periods  in  keeping 
school.  He  was  a  mechanic  of  more  than  common 
ingenuity;  the  machinery  of  his  mills  was  of  his  own 
planning  and  construction. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  marched 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  command 
of  a  company  of  minute-men  which  had  been  drafted 
from  Caf't.  Samuel  Eppes'  company  of  militia  a  few 
weeks  before, -February  27.  The  company  arrived 
in  season  to  give  the  retreating  British  considerable 
trouble  at  West  Cambridge.  Captain  Foster  served 
as  a  captain  in  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Captain 
Foster's  company  was  stationed  at  Brighton,  then 
called  little  Cambridge.  He  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Ward  to  escort  a  load  of  ammunition  to  Charlestown. 
In  carrying  out  this  order  he  met  the  Americans 
when  on  their  retreat.  Their  powder  was  consumed, 
and  he  supplied  them  with  ammunition  loose  in 
casks.  In  his  old  age  he  revived  the  reminiscence 
thus : 

"  We  took  the  ammunition  in  casks,  and  conveyed  it  in  wagons,  and 
delivered  it  freely  with  our  handA  and  our  dippers,  to  their  horns,  their 
pnckets,  their  hal$,  and  whatever  they  had  that  would  hold  it.  I  well 
remember  the  blackened  appearance  of  those  busy  in  this  work, — not 
unlike  those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  coal  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  thus  occupied,  the  enemy's  shot  were  con- 
stantly wliistling  by  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  examine  their  character 
or  dimensions.  I  have  often  thought  what  might  have  been  our  con- 
dition, had  one  of  these  hot  shot  unceremoniously  come  in  contact  with 


Another  favorite  reminiscence  was  of  the  time 
when  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Prospect  Hill,  where  Gen.  Putnam  was  in  command. 
The  captains  were  called  together,  and  a  volunteer 
was  called  for  to  engage  in  a  very  arduous  enterprise. 
When  Foster  found  no  one  willing  to  offer  his  services, 
he  presented  himself  and  was  accepted.  Several 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  each  company,  and  properly 
armed,  they  repaired  to  Gen.  Putnam's  quarters  to 
receive  instructions.  After  reviewing  them,  "  Old 
Put "  deprived  them  of  their  equipments,  and  furn- 
ishing them  with  axes  sent  them  into  a  swamp,  where 
they  were  engaged  in  cutting  fascines  and  bringing 
them  in  on  their  backs.  "  The  men  expected  to  gain 
honor  by  their  exposure  to  unknown  dangers:  but 
their  greatest  danger  was  from  the  attack  of  musqui- 
toes,  and  their  greatest  exposure  was  to  the  mirth  of 
their  fellow  soldiers." 
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Ciipt.  Foster  served  throughout  the  war,  and  held  an 
honorable  |)hiee  as  a  good  soldier  and  brave  otfieer. 
In  1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  eolonel ;  in 
1796  he  was  ehosen  brigadierfreneral  ;  in  ISOl  he 
was  elected  major-general  by  the  Legislature.  In  the 
War  ol'  1.S12  he  was  chosen  commander  of  a  company 
of  exempts,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  command 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  showed  in  his  early 
days,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movements  of  llic 
militia  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  an  alarm 
was  spread,  it  is  recalled  that  the  old  soldier's  tac- 
tics and  ilrill  orders  were  somewhat  antiijuated,  and 
the  order  "shoulder  firelocks"  s()oken  from  early 
habit,  furnished  amusement  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  little  command;  but  he  never  lost  his  military 
ardor,  and  as  was  said  by  Hon.  Daniel  I'.  King  in  his 
eulogy, — 


'  To  the  liut,  the  sounJ  of  tlit 
;  indeed  for  aliiio8t  a  whole  c 


the  aworil  of  the  old  soldier  ' 
oils  blow  striiek  for  the  dofei 
that  !>cho«I  of  patriotism  w 
obedience  to  God,  and  which 
heaven,  his  strong  iudignatic 
danger  threatened.  Liberty 
abiding  poasio] 
and  good  rnle: 


drum  and  tninnu't  \va 
jntury,  there  has  been 
been  drawi 


mn.Mc  to  hi! 

no  day  when 
and  a  vigor 
iinrtured  in 
to  tyrants  i, 

le.xt  to  lovo  ol 


Id  not  h;i 

of  his  coiiiitry'e  rights 

1  taught    that  oppo.sitiol 

nicated  love  of  country 

k'as  roused  by  any  wrong  done  her  or 

;1  love  of  country  were  his  early  and 
country's  free  institutions,  good  order,  good  laws 
the  objects  of  his  strongest  affections;   he  not 


only  loved  them  loit  he  did  what  he  wa.s  able,  according  to  his  judg 
ment  and  understanding,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  them.  No  dis- 
tance of  place,  no  severity  of  the  weather,  uo  bodily  infirmity,  from  the 
adoption  of  tlie  constitution  till  the  day  of  his  death,  more  than  sixty 
years,  detained  him  from  deiwsiting  his  ballot  for  Stato  Olficera." 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  it  was  his  ambi- 
tion readily  indulged  by  his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  the 
first  to  vote  in  all  important  elections.  .So  unerring 
was  his  judgment,  that  he  never  failed  to  be  the  file 
leader  of  the  majority,  nor  wavered  from  the  genuine 
Whig  principles  of  '76.  Tn  his  time  as  Mr.  Proctor 
observes,  there  was  no  doubt  where  Danvers  would 
be  found. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  called  upon  to  hold  all  the  important  offices  in 
the  gilt  of  his  townsmen  ;  he  was  nine  times  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  in  17%  and  from  1799 
to  1806.  He  served  as  town  clerk  from  1791  to  1794. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
and  in  1794  was  one  of  those  who  proposed  the  divi- 
ssion  into  school  districts.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  early 
fire-engines  was  named  for  him. 

(Jen.  Foster  developed  the  water  power  of  (ioldth- 
wait's  Brook.  In  ancient  times,  the  whole  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Foster  Street  was  marshy 
land.  He  acijuired  the  ownership  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  this  region,  and  about  1817  built  a  dam  which 
can  still  be  seen,  from  which  he  conducted  a  part  of 
the  water  through  a  canal  along  the  edge  of  the  up- 
land to  the  north  of  the  low  ground.  He  had  a  bark- 
mill  at  the  upper  dam,  and  a  mill  used  as  a  grist-mill 
at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  he  al.so  had  a  mill  for  the 
manufacture   of  chocolate.      The   water-works   thu.s 


constructed  by  him  furnished  water  for  niaiiufac- 
turiug  purposes  to  those  located  on  the  lower  land 
along  the  course  of  the  canal.  Foster's  lane,  near 
Foster  Street,  led  to  these  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  was  e.xtended  to  the  old  lioston  road. 

General  Foster  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
manufacturer,  and  his  improvements  increa~c(l  the 
value  of  the  land  owned  by  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
sell  it  at  fair  prices;  but  he  twice  sutiereil  lo.ss  by  fire, 
and  on  Octolier  2:',,  1821!,  his  mills  were  totally  con- 
sumed. He  never  fully  recovered  from  this  loss,  and 
in  1S2S  he  sold  his  mill  property.  He  continued  to 
assert  the  same  spirit  of  iudepeiidonce  which  always 
supported  him.  He  had  a  small  pension,  quite  in- 
ade(|uate  to  his  iieetis,  and  up  to  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  his  little 
farm,  guiding  the  plow  over  his  scanty  acres  till  more 
than  ninety-five  years  had  bowed  his  venerable  form, 
content  so  long  as  he  was  self-supporting. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian.  He  joined 
the  Unitarian  movement,  and  was  to  the  time  of  his 
death  an  ofiicer  of  that  church,  constant  in  attend- 
ance and  faithful  in  his  duties,  and  himself  harness- 
ing his  horse  in  his  later  years  to  go  from  his  farm  to 
divine  service. 

His  private  virtues,  no  less  than  his  distinguished 
services  to  his  country,  endeared  him  to  his  towns- 
men, and  his  death,  which  occurred  November  1, 
184.5,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-seven  years,  was  sin- 
cerely mourned.  On  the  third  of  November  a  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  in  the  Vnitaritm  Church  by 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  and  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary and  civic  honors,  suited  to  the  brave  soldier  and 
the  faithful  citizen.  The  following  order  of  proces- 
sion has  been  preserved,  and  may  be  of  interest  from 
its  local  references ; 

F.scoKi, 

Consisting  of  the  .Salem  .\rlillcry,  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry, 

the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  the  Lynn  Rifle  Corps  (the  latter 

bearing  a  banner  presented  by  tlie  hands  of  Cen.  Foster  to  the 

company  in  18;tfi.    This  banner  was  shrouded  in  crape. 

The  escort  was  a  detaclinient  from  Gen.  Sutton's 

brigade,  and  was  under  the  immediate  com- 

nuindofCol.  Andrews). 

Hearse,  Hanked  by  a  military  guanl. 

Family  of  the  decejised  in  Carriages. 

II  and  staff,  anil  Military  Offl.ers  in  uniform  in 
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(Jeneral  Foster  was  buried  in  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  in  a  lot  given  by  (Jcneral  Sutton,  near  the 
Peabody  entrance  on  Grove  Street. 

A  lino  portrait  of  General  Foster  hangs  in  the 
trustees'  room  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  It  was 
painted  by  0.sgood,  of  Salem,  ;ind  is  the  gift  of  Flijab 
W.  Upton. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Nichols. — Andrew  Nichols,  the  son 
of  Andr.'w  and  Eunice  Nichols,  \va.s  born  in  the 
North  Parish  of  Panvcrs  November  22,  1785.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  gaining  his  education  (rom  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.  He  took  a  course  of  study  at 
the  academy  in  Andover,  and  in  April,  1K05,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Manning  in  Bil- 
lerica,  going  with  him  to  Cambridge  and  Harvard. 
In  July,  3807,  he  became  a  student  with  Dr.  Water- 
house,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  a  year  later,  in  July,  1808, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  South  Danvers. 

He  soon  attained  a  leading  position  as  a  practicing 
physician,  and  liis  energetic  disposition  and  sincere 
public  spirit  brought  him  into  prominence  in  town 
affairs. 

He  was  a  progressive  and  original  thinker,  a  man 
of  vigorous  mental  fibre.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  vo- 
tary of  natural  science,  a  fearless  advocate  of  temper- 
ance reform,  and  an  early  adherent  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  undertook  many  offices  of 
public  trust  in  the  town,  and  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  With  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  profession,  he  found  time  not  only  for 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  for  the  study 
of  local  history  and  antir)uitie8,  for  active  engagement 
in  temperance  and  other  reform  movements,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  duties  assumed  by  him  in 
town  affairs,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

In  his  relations  with  others,  whether  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  or  the  participation  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town,  he  was  marked  by  noble  personal  quali- 
ties, by  unblemished  purity  of  character  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  sincere  religious  convictions,  and  a 
broad  and  kindly  sympathy  for  all  who  needed  it. 
His  life  in  South  Danvers  covered  the  period  of  its 
development  from  a  quiet  village  to  a  manulVicturing 
community;  he  was  the  literary  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Fitch  Poole  and  of  Kufus  Choate,  and  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town  at  the 
time  when  the  standard  of  thought  was  high  in  New 
England  towns — the  era  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  before  the  lecture  system  had  degenerated 
into  elocutionary  athletics,  and  while  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  country  spoke  directly  to  the  people. 

He  was  a  student  of  literature,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  poems  and  addresses.  In  1811,  he  delivered 
a  Masonic  address  in  Danvers.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Freemasonry  ;  he  was  the  first  master  of  Jor- 
dan Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in  Danvers,  instituted  in 
1808,  and  in  1831  he  wrote  and  published  a  poem  enti- 
tled "The  Spirit  of  Freemasonry."  In  1819  he  de- 
livered an  address  in  Danvers  entitled  "  Temperance 
and  Morality,"  in  which  he  took  advanced  ground. 
In  1836  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  1811  to  184t),  and  a  councillor.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was"  Irritation  of  the  Nerves." 
At  the  Centennial   Celebration  of  the  town  of  Dan- 


vers, in  1852,  he  delivered  a  historical  poem,  entitled 
"  Danvers,"  which  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  old-time  customs  and  traditions. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  growing 
scienceof  geology,  and  alearned  and  skillful  botanist, 
and  spent  much  time  from  a  lei-sure  by  no  means  ex- 
tended in  exploring  the  woods  and  fieldsof  his  native 
town  and  county,  in  search  of  geological  specimens 
and  rare  flowers  and  plants  ;  taking  an  especial  inter- 
est in  native  wild  flowers.  Although  his  farming  ex- 
perience was  confined  to  his  early  years,  his  interest 
in  agricultural  matters  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject was  so  great  that  he  was  a  member  and  at  one 
time  the  treasurer  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
He  was  the  orator  of  the  society  at  Topsfield,  October 
6,  1820. 

In  1833  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 
afterward  merged  in  the  Essex  Institute,  was  formed; 
a  project  in  which  Dr.  Nichols  took  great  interest, 
from  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  all  branches  of 
scientific  research.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  of  or- 
ganization, December  16,  1833,  and  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  society,  a  position  which  beheld 
till  1846,  remaining  a  member  till  his  death.  He  was 
also,  for  many  years,  the  presidentof  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Nichols  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Dan- 
vers, in  the  house  which  now  stands  back  of  the 
building  of  the  Essex  Club,  on  Main  Street,  near 
the  square,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1853.  A  funeral 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Appleton,  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  where  he  attended  worship, 
on  April  3, 1853,  and  his  death  was  formally  noticed 
by  the  societies  and  organizations  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  active  a  part ;  an  obituary  sketch  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Lord,  and  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ; 
but  no  adequate  memorial  of  his  life  has  been  com- 
piled. 

A  striking  portrait  of  Dr.  Nichols  hangs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  painted  by  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Berry,  of  Danvers.  It  conveys  a  strong 
impression  of  the  vigor  and  individuality  of  the  man 
and  gives  token  of  a  character  which  might  well  have 
left  a  lasting  impre-sion  even  on  a  larger  and  more 
cultured  community  than  his  native  town  that  he 
loved  so  well. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  was  born  January  8,  1801, 
in  the  South  Parish  of  the  old  town  of  Danvers,  which 
afterwards  became  the  town  of  Peabody.  His  parents 
Daniel  and  Phcebe  (Upton)  King,  came  of  families 
long  settled  in  that  vicinity.  William  King,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  King  family,  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers, having  received  a  grant  of  land  in  1636,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  the  King  family  has 
maintained  its  ownership  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  every  generation  its  representatives  have  held  an 
honorable  place  among  their  townsmen  for  those  qual- 
ities of  industry,   intelligence  and  sturdy  independ- 
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ence  of  character  which  mark  the  ilescctKhint.i  of  so 
many  of  the  pioneers  in  tlie  I'urilan  settlement  of  New 
Enghmd.  Tor  reasons  reniarkeii  in  the  liistoricnl 
sketch  of  tlie  town,  the  jioliey  of  tluise  who  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  this  region  had  lor 
its  result  tlie  growth  of  a  comnuinity  marked  l>_v  the 
superior  character  of  its  individual  niemhers.  Though 
they  diose  the  agricultural  life,  and  their  lot  was  cast 
amid  the  simplest  of  social  customs  and  methoils  of 
living,  they  not  only  maintained  among  themselves 
an  unusual  degreeof  intellectual  development,  but  hy 
wise  forethought  in  educational  atl'airs  and  careful 
home-training  these  same  (|ualities,  along  with  the 
loyalty  to  their  native  soil,  which  was  an  early  char- 
acteristic, have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time. 
By  internuirriage,  Mr.  King  numbered  among  his  an- 
cestors not  only  those  families  whose  names  were 
borne  by  his  father  and  mother,  but  he  was  allied 
with  the  Pages,  the  Pntnams,  the  Townes,  the  Nurses, 
the  Jaeobses  and  Flints,  and  others  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  that  region  since  the  earliest  settlement.  As 
Jlr.  U|)ham  remarks,  in  his  memoir  to  Mr.  King,  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  manhood  de- 
veloped by  the  intUiences  long  operating  in  this  lo- 
cality upon  the  generations  which  have  occupied  it. 

riis  family  had  from  the  (irst  held  a  respeetaijle 
position  as  farmers,  and  in  later  times  had  been  en- 
riched by  extensive  trading,  so  thai  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  possessed  of  means  large 
for  that  time,  and  Daniel  I'.  King  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion. His  early  training  in  the  district  scIkxjI  was 
continued  at  Saco  in  Maine,  and  at  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  where  his  preparation  for  college 
was  completed.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Harvard 
University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1823.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  the  same  traits  which  marked  his 
mature  life.  His  exactness  of  mind,  clearness  of 
memory  for  personal  and  historic;  details,  quiet  and 
courteous  bearing,  and  respectful  observance  of  the 
wliolc-some  regulations  of  school  life,  attracted  atten- 
tion even  from  his  schoolmates,  who  never  failed  to 
be  won  by  the  cliarra  of  his  thoughtful  and  warm- 
hearted personality.  His  college  life  illustrates  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character,  that  he  cared  little  for 
rivalry  with  his  classmates,  and  had  small  aml)ition 
to  attain  eminent  distinction  as  a  scholar.  He 
quietly  ))Ursued  his  college  course,  accpiiring  by  care- 
ful study  a  knowledge  more  practical  than  showy, 
and  enriching  his  mind  with  a  culture  which  enabled 
him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  luitural  pcjwers, 
and  which  gave  him  a  mental  grip  and  vigor  that 
never  failcil  of  honorable  attainment  in  the  responsi- 
bilities which  his  singularly  successful  public  life 
brought  to  him.  Though  known  to  be  a  young  man 
of  amiile  means,  his  taste  and  judgment  avoided 
luxury  an<l  display,  and  made  him  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  plain  farming  community  from  which 
he  sprung.     Notwithstanding  his  quiet  and  unassum- 


ing manner  of  life,  the  respectful  goud  will  of  his 
classmates  toward  him  svas  shown  by  liis  eU-ctinn  as 
marshal  at  the  cummencement  exercises. 

.After  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  did  not  develop  a  taste  for  that  profession, 
though  his  qualities  and  attainments  would  uiKhiulit- 
edly  have  insured  success  as  a  lawyer.  The  agricul- 
tural life  had  the  greatest  attractions  for  him,  and 
after  his  marriage,  in  l.'<24,  to  Miss  Sarah  P.  Plint, 
he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
fully situate<l  farm  near  his  home,  left  Ijy  her  father, 
Hezekiah  Flint,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Flint  family  for  two  centuries,  and  became  a 
practical  and  successful  farmer,  employing  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  the  masters  ol'  l",ngli^li  literature, 
not  neglecting  the  jiursuit  of  classical  studies,  which 
he  greatly  enjoyed.  It  was  a  life  not  common  then, 
and  still  more  uncotnmon  now  in  this  country  ;  l)Ut 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be  spared  from 
public  duties,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  towns- 
men learned  to  iiilnisl  their  luosl  important  interests 
to  his  charge.  It  is  to  Ih'  remarked  of  this  period  of 
his  life,  which  was  surely  the  happiest,  that  wliile 
there  was  nothing  of  the  si>eiiilator  or  money  seeker 
about  his  ways,  he  had  a  shrewdness  aiul  conserva- 
tism which  saved  him  from  the  extravagant  mistakes 
of  most  gentlemen  farmers,  and  gave  him  a  well- 
earned  reputation  among  his  neighbor  husbandmen. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  a  reiu'esentative  of  his 
native  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  been 
put  forward  several  years  before,  but  failed  of  his 
election  by  one  vote.  He  did  not  take  this  much  to 
heart,  but  observed  in  his  (piiet  way  that  he  owed  his 
fortunate  escape  to  having  himself  voted  for  the  suc- 
cessful candidate ;  and  he  claimed  thereby  the  right 
to  share  in  the  satislaction  and  congratulations  of  the 
winning  party. 

In  183G,  he  was  selected  by  his  townsmen  to  de- 
liver the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington  ;  a  duty  which  he  iierformed 
with  the  same  careful  historical  researcli  and  happy 
facility  of  speech  which  marked  his  later  elforts. 
He  afterward,  in  18-1.'),  delivered  a  eulogy  on  General 
Foster,  the  hero  of  that  light. 

While  a  luember  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives, 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  introducing  and  carrying  into  effect  an  order  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Kdiication  to  consider 
the  cxi)ediency  of  j)roviding  by  law  for  the  better 
education  (jf  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This 
movement,  followed  up  and  enforced  by  able  co- 
workers, led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hoard  of 
Kducation,  and  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Jlr.  King's  chief  elforts  as  a  State  legislator  were 
in  aid  of  the  agricultural  interest,  wliich  was  through 
life  an  object  dear  to  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  opinion  that  there  was  great  need  of  more  scien- 
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tific  teaching  and  application  in  agriculture,  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  aiding  plans  for  meeting  this 
need.  He  brought  forward  a  proposition,  since  car- 
ried into  effect,  of  establishing  a  college  for  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  for  providing  a  profes- 
sorship of  the  same  in  Harvard  College.  While  in 
Congress  in  1S48,  he  resisted  successfully  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  copies  printed  of  the  Annual 
Agricultural  Report  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

He  served  two  years  in  the  House,  ;md  w:is  then 
returned  as  a  Senator  from  Essex  County.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate  four  years,  during  the  hist  two 
of  which  he  was  President  of  that  body,  and  won  the 
highest  opinions  by  his  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

In  1842  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  and 
after  an  exciting  contest  for  Speaker,  Mr.  King, 
though  not  at  first  a  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  His  known  devotion  to  ad- 
vanced views  in  opposition  to  slavery  was  the  means 
of  attracting  votes  which  could  not  be  commanded 
by  the  other  Whig  candidate.  This  success  gave  him 
a  commanding  position  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which,  though  an  un- 
deviating  Whig,  he  received  support  outside  of  party 
line-*.  He  began  to  be  called  the  "  man  of  luck,''  and 
his  good  fortune,  which  was  in  reality  the  result  of  a 
trust  in  his  ability  and  uprightness  going  beyond 
party  lines,  followed  him  all  his  life  through. 

After  seven  years'  service  in  the  legislature,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  Congress  in  1843.  There 
had  been  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect  a  con- 
gressman from  the  district  of  which  Danvers  was  a 
part.  At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the  votes  was 
necessary  to  elect,  and  after  the  two  contests  the 
Whig  candidate  withdrew,  and  Mr.  King  took  his 
place.  At  the  next  special  election,  the  Democratic 
plurality  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate,  a  man  distinguished  in  his  party,  with- 
drew rather  than  meet  the  defeat  which  he  foresaw. 
In  the  fourth  trial,  Mr.  King  received  a  majority  of 
eighty-two  votes,  and  he  held  the  district  by  secure 
majorities  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  early  took  a  part  in  the  important  and  exciting 
debates  of  the  period.  Within  a  few  days  after  he 
took  his  seat,  he  presented  the  resolves  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  against  the  anncx.ation  of 
Texa«,  and  shortly  afterward  he  took  part  in  a  warm 
debate  in  behalf  of  slaves  and  free  negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  was  ever  fearless  in  his  eff'orts  and 
speech.  While  he  was  yet  a  new  member,  in  January, 
1844,  a  southern  member  interrupted  him  while  he  was 
presenting,  as  the  voice  of  Massachusetts  freemen, 
certain  resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
relating  to  slavery,  to  ask  whether  the  pelitions  had 
not  been  signed  and  prepared  by  a  runaway  slave 


from  Virginia.  Mr.  King  replied,  that  "  he  presumed 
the  petition  was  signed  by  freemen  only,  for  in 
Massachusetts  they  had  no  slaves,  but  every  man. 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker," — at  this  poiiii 
the  whole  of  the  angry  violence  of  the  friends  of 
slavery  was  exerted  to  intimidate  and  suppress  him  ; 
but  raising  his  voice  to  the  full  power  and  height  for 
which  it  was  remarkable,  he  continued  in  tones  dis- 
tinctly heard  above  the  uproar  "owes  allegiance  in 
Him  alone." 

So  great  was  the  impression  of  personal  power 
then  exhibited,  that  although  he  was  declared  out  nf 
order  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  liis 
speech,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  again  made  to  over- 
awe or  silence  him.  The  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  in  his  favor  not  only  among  the  friends  of 
liberty,  but  with  all  who  admired  courage  and  address. 
From  that  day  he  was  marked  as  a  leader. 

In  1844  he  introduced  and  carried  an  amendment 
prohibiting  spirit  rations  in  the  navy,  and  also  used 
his  influence  toward  the  completion  of  coast  improve- 
ments at  Rockport,  Mass.  He  was  placed  upon 
important  committees  of  the  House,  and  was  success- 
ful in  urging  reforms,  and  in  securing  support  for 
enterprises  of  education  and  public  improvements. 
He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  continuance  of 
the  fishing  bounties,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  hardy 
and  patriotic  fishermen  of  his  native  stute;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  his  voice  and  influence  were 
successful  in  securing  relief  for  wronged  or  disabled 
fishermen  and  seamen,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Naval  Hospital.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  Smithsonian  Fund,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  agriculture  to  its  assistance.  He  attempted 
to  obtain  from  Congress  provision  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  General  Warren,  and  he  reported  a 
bill  to  erect  a  monument  to  General  Herkimer. 

The  Mexican  War  met  with  his  persistent  and  un- 
compromising opposition.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
vote  against  it  from  first  to  last.  On  the  pa»sage  of 
the  bill  to  raise  volunteer  and  other  troops  for  the 
war,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  yeas  to 
four  nays,  two  of  which  were  those  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Daniel  P.  King.  His  opposition  to  the 
war  endeared  him  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on 
two  occasions  he  presented  to  Congress  the  memorials 
of  the  society  against  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining recognition  for  them  ;  and  in  the  second  in- 
stance, in  1848,  he  obtained,  in  the  face  of  vigorous 
opposition,  not  only  a  proper  reference  of  the  me- 
morial, but  a  vote  to  print  it.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1847,  he  declared  that  he 
wished  his  epitaph  might  say  of  him, — "A  Lover  of 
Peace,  of  Liberty,  of  his  Country — he  voted  against 
the  Mexican  War."  His  objection  to  the  Mexican 
War  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  patriotic  soldier,  and  in  1850  he  made  an  earn- 
est effort  to  extend  and  complete  the  provisions  of 
law  in  favor  of  the  veterans  of  1812. 
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He  held  for  a  long  time  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  instituting  reforms  in  contingent  ex[)crises.  On 
one  occasion  a  member  of  the  opposing  [):irty  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Winthrop,  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
to  the  chairmanship  of  that  coniniittce,  but  declined 
it  in  favor  of  the  pre-eminent  qualitications  of  Mr. 
King  for  tlie  i)lace.  In  1849,  under  a  Democratic 
Speaker,  he  still  retained  this  chairmanship.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  and  member  of  other  import- 
ant committees,  and  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  making  up  their  reports,  and  conducting 
the  management  of  them  in  the  Ilou.se,  in  which  he 
was  remarkably  successful. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  King  confined  himself 
mostly  to  incidental  debates  and  to  discussions 
arising  from  hour  to  hour.  But  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  essayed  a  more  elaborate  ertbrt,  he  displayed 
marked  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  was  fluent  in  style 
and  thought,  and  always  impressive  from  the  unmis- 
takable sincerity  and  profoundness  of  his  convictions. 
His  success  as  a  public  speaker,  and  indeed  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  rested  not  so  much  upon  any  e.\terior  or  ap- 
parent qualifications  as  upon  the  native  vigor  of  mind 
and  force  of  personal  character,  which  never  failed  to 
e.tert  a  powerful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect even  from  his  strongest  political  opponents. 

During  his  last  years  in  Congress  he  fearlessly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  name  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  not  merely  for  bis  opinions, 
but  for  his  readine.-s  in  argument  and  his  skill  and 
success  in  debate.  In  his  last  elaborate  speech,  in 
May,  1850,  he  reaffirmed  the  principles  to  whu'h  he 
had  always  been  so  consistent,  and  eloquently  an- 
nounced his  unalterable  determination  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  slavery. 

Such  was  his  devotion  to  his  public  duties  that  he 
would  suffer  no  private  interest  to  interfere  with  bis 
presence  at  important  junctures.  On  one  occasion, 
as  related  l>y  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
he  received  news  of  the  severe  illness  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  At  the  time  the  debate  upon  an  import- 
ant measure  of  public  policy  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  until  the  final  vote 
on  the  question  was  taken.  He  then  set  out  at  once, 
but  arrived  at  bis  home  too  late  to  see  his  child  alive. 
Such  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  one  so  afl'ectionate 
and  warm-hearted  ranks  with  the  noblest  examples 
of  history. 

His  religious  life  and  character  were  sincere  and 
earnest.  He  attended  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Diinvers,  and  was  most  faithful  in 
his  duties  there.  While  the  presiding  oflicer  of  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts  he  confided  to  an  intimate 
friend  that  he  never  left  his  loilgingsto  take  his  place 
in  the  Stale-House  without  first  invoking  in  prayer 
guidance  from  aix)ve.  He  carried  his  religious  prin- 
ciples into  the  smallest  details  of  life,  and  was  always 
6G 


ready  for  occasions  to  do  good,  either  by  the  thought- 
ful and  liberal  bestowal  of  charity,  or  by  kindly  in- 
terest and  advice.  In  paying  lril)ate  to  his  charac- 
ter upon  the  occasion  of  the  form  d  iinnouncemcnt  of 
his  death  in  the  Ilou-e  of  Ile[)rL'seiitatives,  Mr. 
Joseph  II.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  summed  U|)  a 
most  feeling  and  appreciative  speech  by  saying,  "  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  present,  from  public  life,  the 
true  exemplification  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  I 
know  of  no  character  that  would  more  beautifully  il- 
lustrate the  idea,  and  supply  the  model,  than  that  of 
Daniel  P.  King." 

On  the  lOlh  of  July,  18.J0,  bo  left  Washington  to 
attend  to  .some  business  requiring  his  presence  at 
home.  He  had  previously  been  somewhat  unwell, 
though  his  indisposition  had  not  been  considered 
dangerous.  He  see'ued,  for  a  few  days,  to  improve 
with  the  rest  from  public  duties;  but  very  soon  the 
disease  took  on  a  more  serious  form,  and  he  died  on 
the  2;5tli  of  July.  His  return  and  illness  had  hardly 
become  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  death  brought  a  shock 
deei)ly  felt  tlirougboul  the  whole  country. 

His  healih  had  generally  been  good,  ami  his  well 
known  simplicity  of  living  ai)[)arently  had  its  effect 
in  a  still  y()utliful  freshness  of  complexion  and  ap- 
pearance. But  it  is  probable  that  his  long  residence 
away  from  his  beloved  farm,  and  the  pressure  of  ir- 
regular hours  and  responsible  duties,  had  slowly  un- 
dermined his  powers  of  resistance  to  illness,  and 
when  be  at  last  broke  down,  the  end  came  quickly. 

In  Congress,  and  by  the  press  and  individuals 
throughout  the  land,  the  most  sincere  tributes  were 
paid  to  his  memory  ;  and  nowhere  more  deeply  than 
in  his  native  town  and  among  his  own  kindred  and 
neighbors,  was  his  loss  felt  and  grieved  for,  and  his 
character  ap[)reciated  and  lauded.  He  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a  representative  ol'  the  best  element  of 
New  England ;  stainless  in  private  character,  unas- 
suming in  life  and  manners,  clear  and  vigorous  in  in- 
tellect and  while  not  seeking  advancement,  not 
shrinking  from  any  responsibility  which  came  as  his 
duty;  inflexible  in  principles  and  fearless  in  their 
utterance,  yi-t  never  desirous  of  useless  quirrels; 
having  "malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all."  His 
character  gathered  weight  with  years,  until  he  wield- 
ed an  influence  which  seemed  inexplicable  to  those 
who  looked  at  the  surface  and  saw  only  the  ])lain, 
quiet  and  utiobtrusive  man,  not  marked  by  striking 
qualities  of  appearance  or  adilress,  and  hardly  sug- 
gesting in  his  kindly  and  genial  face  that  intellectual 
and  moral  vigor  and  energy  which  always  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  the  occasion.  Without  laying  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  great  man,  he  filled  every  position 
to  which  his  remarkable  fortune  called  him,  nobly 
and  with  effective  results. 

Beside  his  political  honors,  he  was  f  )r  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
member  of  the  Essex   Historical  Society,  of  the  Es- 
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sex  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historico-Genealogical  Society.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  and  an  officer  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

His  political  life  seeraed  to  be  in  its  very  prime  of 
successful  vigor  when  he  left  Washington  never  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Upham,  to  whose  very  interesting  and 
valuable  memoir  the  writer  of  this  brief  outline  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  materials,  believed  that  if 
Mr.  King  had  lived  he  would  have  been  within  no 
long  time  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed,  his  voice 
and  his  influence  would  ever  have  been  found  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  union  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

George  Peabody,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Judith 
Peabody,  was  born  P'ebruary  18, 1795,  iu  a  house  still 
standing  in  Peabody,  on  the  northerly  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  old  Boston  road.  The  Peabody 
family  is  one  of  historic  distinction,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  George  Peabody  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Lieut.  Francis  Pabody,  who  emigrated  from 
St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  Eugland,  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled in  Topsfield,  then  a  part  of  Salem  Village,  in 
1667,  where  he  died  in  1698.  The  name  of  Peabody 
is  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the  province,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  name  served  honorably  in  the  various  wars 
in  which  the  mother  country  enlisted  the  services  of 
her  colonists;  and  in  the  Revolution  from  Bunker's 
Hill  and  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  the  end  of  that 
triumphant  struggle,  the  name  is  borne  upon  the 
roll  of  honor  of  those  who  faithfully  served  their 
country. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  George  Pea- 
body belonged,  was  but  poorly  endowed  with  worldly 
goods  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  gained  his  early 
education  in  the  district  school  of  the  town,  and 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  in 
the  grocery  store  of  Captain  Sylvester  Proctor,  in 
1807.  Captain  Proctor's  store  stood  for  many  years 
in  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Grosvenor's  apothe- 
cary store.  It  was  a  small  building,  the  upper  part 
being  used  as  a  residence;  and  in  the  attic  George 
had  his  room  while  he  worked  with  Captain  Proc- 
tor. His  treatment  here  was  kind,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
always  retained  a  warm  feeling  for  Captain  Proc- 
tor, and  when  in  1852  he  gave  the  beginning  of  the 
fund  which  was  to  found  a  public  library  in  his 
native  town,  he  requested  that  the  venerable  Captain 
Proctor  should  be  selected  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of 
the  edifice.  Unfortunately,  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  live  to  perform  that  ceremony,  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  said  to  have  told  the  story  that 
the  first  dollar  he  ever  earned  was  while  he  was  yet 
a  schoil-boy,  for  tending  a  little  booth  for  the  sale 
of  apples  and  other  delicacies  at  some  celebration. 
He  stuck  to  his  post,  in  spite  of  the  fa^jcinatious  of 
the  country  sports  about  him,  and  was  rewarded  for 


his  faithfulness  with  a  dollar,  which  he  said  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  transaction  in  all  the 
great  and  successful  financial  operations  of  his  later 
days. 

After  remaining  with  his  first  employer  about  three 
years,  he  went  to  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  for  a 
year  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Dodge, 
a  farmer.  In  1811  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his 
brother  David,  in  Newburyport.  It  is  recalled  that  his 
superior  penmanship,  a  characteristic  which  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  life,  caused  him  to  be  selected, 
while  in  Newburyport,  to  write  ballots  for  the  Federal 
party,  for  which  he  received  payment  outside  of  his 
scanty  wages  as  clerk. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Newburyport,  when  a 
disastrous  fire,  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover,  caused  great  injury  to  that  town, 
and  so  affected  his  brother's  business  that  he  was 
again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  manly  and  vigorous  frame,  a  handsome  face 
and  figure,  and  a  prepossessing  manner  and  address, 
which  with  his  previous  experience,  enabled  him 
successfully  to  venture  in  business  by  himself.  He 
obtained  from  Mr.  Prescott  Spaulding,  of  Newbury- 
port, letters  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  on  credit 
from  James  Reed,  of  Boston,  two  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  goods,  which  he  disposed  of  to  advantage. 
He  always  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Mr.  Spaulding 
and  Mr.  Reed,  and  ascribed  to  their  kindly  assistance 
his  first  success  in  commercial  life. 

In  1812  he  accompanied  his  uncle.  Gen.  John  Pea- 
body, to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  the  two  engaged  in 
business  together  for  two  years.  After  his  establish- 
ment in  business  here,  the  first  consignment  made  to 
him  was  by  Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport.  He  en- 
tertained a  warm  regard  for  that  town,  though  he 
had  lived  there  so  short  a  time;  and  in  after  years 
he  made  a  donation  to  the  public  library  of  the 
town. 

He  manifested  unusual  ability  as  commercial  as- 
sistant in  his  uncle's  business.  His  unfailing  courte- 
sy and  affability  won  him  many  friends.  It  was  said 
of  him  in  after  life  that  he  would  be  "  a  popular  man 
if  he  was  not  worth  a  dollar ;  "  and  that  quality  was 
no  small  factor  in  his  success.  Even  in  the  height  of 
his  commercial  importance  he  was  remarkably  unas- 
suming in  dress  and  deportment ;  he  was  scrupulous- 
ly exact  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tions, whether  business  or  personal;  and  his  success 
was  no  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  life  singu- 
larly well-planned  to  effect  financial  success. 

He  was  a  good  writer  and  speaker,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  are  remarkable  (or  a  simple  and 
natural  eloquence  of  style  and  expression.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  of  a  high  order. 

He  never  married,  and  when  living  in  London  he 
never  had  a  hou.se  of  his  own,  but  lived  in  lodgings; 
and  his  personal  expenses  were  never,  even  in  his 
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latter  days,  large,  for  he  cared  little  for  luxuries,  and 
his  tastes  were  simple.  At  the  sumptuous  dinners 
which  he  often  jrave,  he  was  wont  to  fare  simply  from 
some  common  dish,  thou<;h  he  was  particular  about 
the  appointments  of  his  table,  and  prided  himself  on 
its  excellence.  Fruit  »•;«  almost  his  only  table  lu.x- 
ury.  Until  his  failing  strength  made  it  a  neces:<ity, 
he  kept  no  valet. 

He  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  particularly  in 
regard  to  names  and  places,  and  would  give  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  events  that  had  occurred  many 
years  before. 

He  was  very  fond  of  singing.  Scottish  songs  being 
his  favorites. 

In  1814.  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership,  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
business,  with  Mr.  Eli-sha  Kiggs,  in  (ieorgetown  ;  Mr. 
Kiggs  furnishing  the  capital,  and  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
ducting the  business  as  active  jtartiier. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  although  underage,  he 
joined  it  volunteer  company  of  artillery,  and  did  mil- 
itary duty  at  Fort  Warburton,  which  commanded  the 
river  approach  to  Wiishington.  For  this  service,  to- 
gether with  a  previous  short  service  at  Newburyport, 
he  long  afterward  received  one  of  the  grants  of  land 
bestowed  by  Congress  upon  the  soldiers  of  that  time. 

The  war  over,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business,  and  frequently  took  long  jour- 
neys alone  on  horseback  to  extend  the  sales  of  the 
house.  In  181-5  the  house  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
in  1822  branch  houses  were  established  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  business  proved  very  successful,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  talent  and  industry  of  Mr.  Peabody  ;  and  when 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs,  in  1830,  Mr. 
Peabody  became  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  the 
house  of  Peabody,  Uiggs  &  Company,  took  rank  with 
the  leading  concerns  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  business  he  made  several  visits  to  Europe, 
going  to  London  first  in  1827. 

In  1837,  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pea- 
body, Kiggs  &  Company,  he  began  business  with  oth- 
ers as  a  merchant  an<l  money  broker,  by  the  style  of 
"George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Warn  ford  Court,  City." 
The  firm  held  deposits  for  customers,  discounted  bills, 
negotiated  loans  and  bought  or  sold  stocks.  He  was 
remarkably  successful  in  his  operations,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  accumulate  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune 
which  he  eventually  attained. 

He  never  forgot  his  American  citizenship,  but  was 
known  throughout  his  life  as  the  upholder  of  the 
credit  of  American  securities;  his  assistance  availed 
to  carry  the  finances  of  his  adopted  State,  Maryland, 
safely  over  a  critical  period,  and  at  a  time  when  faith 
in  American  securities  was  depressed  in  London,  his 
far-sighted  and  patriotic  action  helped  greatly  to  re- 
establish confidence  and  credit.  Sj>eaking  at  Balti- 
more, in  November,  1866,  he  said,  "  Fellow-citizens, 
the  Union  of  the  States  of  America  was  one  of  the 


earliest  objects  of  my  childhood's  reverence.  For  the 
independence  of  our  country,  my  father  bore  arms  in 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  llevolutioii ;  and 
from  him  and  from  his  example,  I  learned  to  love 
and  honor  that  Union.  Later  in  life,  I  learned  more 
fully  its  inestimable  worth;  perhaps  more  fully  than 
most  have  done,  for,  born  and  educated  at  the  North, 
then  living  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  South,  and  thus 
learning,  in  the  best  school,  the  character  and  life  of 
her  people;  finally,  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence 
abroad,  being  thrown  in  intimate  contact  with  in- 
dividuals of  every  section  of  our  glorious  land,  I 
came,  as  do  most  Americans  who  live  long  in  foreign 
lands,  to  love  our  country  as  a  whole ;  to  know  and 
take  pride  in  all  her  sons,  as  equally  countrymen ;  to 
know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  And  so 
I  wish  publicly  to  avow,  that,  during  the  terrible  con- 
test through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  my  sympa- 
thies were  still  and  always  will  be  with  the  Union  ; 
that  my  uniform  course  tended  to  assist,  but  never  to 
injure,  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  Union; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  three-fourtiis  of  all  the 
property  I  possessed  had  been  invested  in  United 
States  Government  and  State  securities,  and  remains 
.so  at  this  time."  During  the  war  he  gave  liberally  to 
various  .sanitary  fairs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18.')1,  in  the 
absence  of  appro])riations  by  Congress,  the  American 
exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  found  themselves  in 
serious  difficulty  for  lack  of  funds  to  fit  up  the 
American  department,  and  for  a  time  the  exhibitors 
were  disheartened.  At  this  critical  moment,  Mr. 
Peabody  did  what  Congress  should  have  done,  and  by 
the  advance  of  a  large  sum  enabled  his  countrymen 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was 
an  act  which  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 
In  the  same  year  he  gave  his  first  great  Fourth  of 
.July  feast,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  to  American  citizens 
and  the  best  society  of  London,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Mr.  Peabody,  after  this,  extended 
his  hospitality  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before; 
he  invited  to  dinner  every  person  who  brought  a  letter 
of  credit  on  his  house  ;  and  celebrated  every  Fourth 
of  July  by  a  dinner  to  the  Americans  in  London, 
inviting  some  distinguished  English  friends  to  meet 
them. 

Mr.  Peabody  bad  now  accomplislicil  the  object  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  concerned  the  ac<iuisition  of  a  large 
fortune.  lie  had  always  been  liberal  in  giving  to 
worthy  objects;  in  1836,  when  the  Lexington  Monu- 
ment in  Danvers  was  erected,  he  contributed  the 
balance  of  several  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.  When  the  South  Church  in  Danvers 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  made  a  liberal  contribution 
toward  rebuilding  it ;  and  the  spirit  which  he  after- 
ward showed  had  already  been  manifest  in  smaller 
things. 

But  about  this  time  beseems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  his  great  wealth  in  such  a  way  that  he 
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mifrht  direct  the  application  of  it  while  he  yet  lived. 
In  1852,  he  made  llie  gift  to  the  town  of  Danvers,  of 
■which  an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere,  of 
$20,000,  which  was  increased  before  his  death  to 
$200,000. 

The  same  year,  he  provided  the  means  of  fitting 
out  the  "  Advance,"  Dr.  Kane's  ship,  for  the  Arctic 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

In  1857,  he  made  his  first  donation  to  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore,  to  which  he  gave  in  all  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Peabody  visited  this  country.  He  was 
tendered  a  public  reception  by  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  but  declined  all  public  recep- 
tions except  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  a  reception  and  dinner 
was  given  to  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  people  of  Danvers. 
The  children  of  the  schools  made  up  a  procession 
brilliant  with  emblematic  costumes  and  banners ; 
elaborate  decorations  were  placed  upon  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  acrcss  tlie  streets  arches  of  wel- 
come were  placed.  A  distinguished  gathering  of  in- 
vited guests  met  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Gov.  Gardner,  Edward  Everett, 
President  Walker,  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  A  full  account  of  this  reception,  includ- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  that  time, 
was  published  by  the  town. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  remain  in  this  country  at 
this  visit. 

In  185!)  he  set  about  carrying  out  a  long  cherished 
purpose  of  establishing  homes  for  the  deserving  poor 
of  London  ;  for  this  purpose,  he  gave  in  all,  including 
a  bequest  in  his  will,  £500,000.  This  great  charity 
has  been  admirably  managed  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  nearly  or  quite  doubled,  by  the 
investment  of  income.  Over  twenty  thousand  persons 
are  accommodated  in  the  tenements  comprised  in  this 
charity,  the  average  rent  of  each  of  the  five  thousand 
separate  dwellings  being  4«.  9\d.  per  week.  The 
tenants  are  not  paupers,  but  artisans  and  laboring 
men  and  women  of  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 
There  are  eighteen  diflierent  locations  where  blocks 
of  buildings  have  been  erected  under  the  trust. 

In  18G6  Mr.  Peabody  again  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  set  about  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  gifts 
to  charities  and  institutions  of  learning  which  was 
without  a  parallel,  and  which  doubtless  formed  the 
inspiration  for  later  gifts  by  wealthy  men  during  their 
lifetime. 

He  first  turned  his  altenlion  to  his  native  town  of 
South  Danvers,  and  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  placed  the  institute  there  on  a  substan- 
tial foundation.  He  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Peabody  Institute  in  Danvers  in  September,  1866. 
About  the  same  time,  he  established  libraries  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  at  George- 
town, Mass.,  the  residence  of  his  mother. 
In  October,  1866,  he  made  a  donation  of  one  hundred 


and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Yale  College  to  found  a 
museum  of  natural  history  ;  and  the  same  month  he 
gave  one  liundred  and  fifty  tliousand  dollars  to  found  a 
museum  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology  in 
connection  witli  Harvard  University, 

In  January,  18G7,  he  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  duriiifr 
the  next  month  he  gave  one  hundred  and  (diiy 
thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Peabody  Academy  it 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem.  At  about  the  came  time  he  gave  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  Kenyon  College,  of  which  his 
friend.  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  was  then  president.  In 
1867,  too,  he  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  New- 
buryport,  for  the  public  library.  He  gave  to  Philli]is 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Duringthis  visit  hebegan  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
church  in  the  name  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Russell, 
and  himself,  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  in  George 
town,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  dedicated  in  1868,  and  John  G.  Whittier  wrote  a 
poem  for  the  occasion. 

The  greatest  of  his  American  charities,  the  South- 
ern Education  Fund,  was  begun  by  him  during  this 
visit  to  America  ;  by  the  gift  to  a  board  of  tru.stees  of 
one  million  dollars  in  available  funds,  and  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  it  was  hoped  the  nature  of  the  gift  might  im- 
])el  that  State  to  redeem,  as  it  had  been  decided  she 
was  legally  bound  to  do.  But  this  hope  has  never 
yet  been  realized  ;  and  on  his  last  visit,  in  1869,  Mr. 
Peabody  ailded  one  million  to  the  ca.sh  capital  of  the 
fund,  making  the  whole  gift  three  million  dollars. 

His  health  had  already  begun  to  fail  before  his  last 
visit,  in  1869.  He  was  very  desirous  to  meet  once 
more  the  various  boards  which  had  in  charge  his 
princely  charities,  and  particularly  the  trustees  of  the 
Southern  Education  Fund  ;  and  he  accomplished  that 
object. 

The  last  visit  of  a  public  nature  which  Mr.  Peabody 
made  to  his  native  town  was  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  he  invited  a  number  of  personal  friends,  and 
several  of  the  trustees  of  his  various  charities,  to  meet 
him  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  Among  the  guests 
were  Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Winihrop,  Ex-gov- 
ernor Clifford,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Brief 
remarks  were  made  by  several  of  the  guests,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  read  a  short  poem. 

A  remark  of  Mr.  Peabody's,  spoken  at  the  reunion, 
is  characteristic  of  his  life  and  its  objects.  "  It  is 
sometimes  hard  for  one  who  has  devoted  the  best  part 
of  his  life  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  to  spend  it 
for  others;  but  practise  it,  and  keep  on  practising  it, 
and  I  assure  you  it  comes  to  be  a  pleasure." 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was  during  the  great 
Peace  Jubilee,  1869,  when  he  made  a  speech.  He 
sought  rest  and  renewed  health  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,   in  Virginia,  but   without  success,   and   re- 
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turned  to  London  in  the  hope  that  the  change  of  air 
to  h\»  accu>tonicd  liaunls  niijrlit  lie  of  benefit  to  him. 
But  lie  dill  not  rally  as  ln-lioped,  and,  growing  rapidly 
worse,  he  died  Novinilxr  4,  1809. 

The  higliest  honors  were  jiaid  him,  both  in  Eng- 
lainl  and  in  his  native  country.  A  liincral  service 
was  performed  over  bis  coflin  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  15isho|)  of  London  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon in  the  Abbey  on  the  f-unday  following.  The 
British  warsliip  "  Jlonanh,"  one  of  the  finest  iron- 
chids  in  tiie  British  navy,  was  ordered  by  lier  Jlajes- 
ty's  government  to  convey  the  remains  of  tlie  philan- 
thropist to  his  native  land,  and  it  was  convoyed  by  an 
American  war  ship,  atid  also  a  French  vessel  detailed 
by  the  Em|)eror  for  ihat  service.  One  of  the  royal 
princes.  Prince  Arthur,  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  attended  the  funeral  e.'cercises  in  this  country  as 
the  re|ire>cntative  of  his  mother,  the  (iueen. 

The  funeral  fleet  brouglit  the  body  to  Portland, 
Me.,  wlicre  it  lay  in  state;  thence  it  was  brought  to 
his  native  town,  then  called  by  his  own  name,  where, 
after  lying  in  state  in  the  building  which  be  had 
given,  it  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  which  he  had 
selected  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  The  funeral 
exercises  were  held  iti  the  Old  Houtb  Church,  on  the 
site  where  in  a  former  edifice  he  had  attended  divine 
service  as  a  boy.  The  whole  town  was  in  mourning; 
great  crowds  of  strangers  filled  the  streets;  the 
funeral  oration  was  eloquently  and  fittingly  pro- 
nounced by  Kobert  C.  Winlhroj);  and  amid  a  wild 
snow-storm,  which  sprang  up  during  the  ceremonies, 
the  solemn  procession  wouml  its  slow  way  to  the 
burial-place. 

The  tbllowing  is  a  list,  not  wholly  complete,  but 
giving  most  of  his  larger  contributions  to  charity,  ed- 
ucation and  progress: 

To  the  Stnte  of  Maryliiiiil,  money  due  Lim  for  nego- 

ImliiigSlulu  loan  of  t8,(l'«i,il  0 JCO.OnO 

To  the  PralHiclj-  Institute,  Bultinioro,   imluJiuB  ac- 

cincil  intulcst I,.5fl0,0(!0 

To  the  Southern  Eilmution  Kuuil 3,(ltlii,0  0 

To  Yale  C-.llego loU,IIOO 

To  llai'Valll  t'oHege loll.lKIO 

To  the  IVahody  Aiadeniy  of  Scionce,  Salem 14ii,ioo 

To  Phillilw  Aciuloiny,   Andover S!.">,' 00 

To  the  I'eaboily  Institute,  1'eabo.ly 20U,IJ0il 

To  the  I'eulH^ly  High  Schjul,  IVaUidy 'J,'  01) 

To  till!  I't-aljoily  luBtilutu,  Unn'era 5  7««) 

Tolho  .M«»«icliua.-tt»  Histoiical  Society lili,0.,0 

To  Kenjon  College,  Ohio 'rsOIIlJ 

To  .NenbuoiMjrt  forihe  I'uMic  Lil.niry l."),lilll) 

T.I  llie  Jlenioiiiil  Cliuixh  in  Geiiigctown,  Mass 100,1100 

To  the  lihrary  in  tioorgetowii 5,0<i0 

To  the  library  in  Thetford,  Vermont H.r^lO 

To  Kane's  Ar<ticeX|iedilion 10,000 

To  different  sanitary  fairs lO.tOO 

To  un)»tid  moneys  advanced  to  uphold  Iho  credit  of 

St»tcs 40,000 

To  homes  for  the  poor  in  London 2,50n,o<jo 

Total {8,W7,.>LiO 

f'esides  these,  Jlr.  Peabody  made  a  larire  number 
of  donatijTis  for  various  |)iiblie  purposes  in  sums 
ranging  up  to  one  tliouaand  dollars,  and  extending 
back  as  far  as  1835. 


His  great  charitable  gifts  brouglit  world-wide 
recognition  during  his  life-time.  The  Queen,  on  his 
refusal  "i  a  baronetcy,  sent  him  tin  atito.Lrrapb  Utter, 
wliicb  he  had  indicated  as  a  gift  which  would  be 
specially  valued  by  him,  and  accompanied  it  by  a 
miniature  portrait  of  herself  in  enamel  on  gold,  Ijy 
Tilb,  which  is  dei>osited  at  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Peabody,  as  a  recognition  of  bis  munificent  gift  to  the 
poor  of  London.  In  IStili  Congress  ordered  that  a 
gold  medal  valued  at  live  thous;iiid  dollars  be  given 
him  for  his  great  gift  to  tlie  South.  The  city  of 
London  [)reseiite<l  liiin  witli  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box,  and  the  Fishmongers'  Comjiaiiy  and 
Merchant  Tailors'  Fraternity,  of  thi^  aniMcnt  London 
Guild-,  honore<l  him  with  membership  ia  their 
bodies,  the  Fisiimongers  presenting  their  memorial 
in  a  gold  l.ox.  These  valued  gifts  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  with  other  valuable  papers  and  memor- 
ials, to  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  where  they 
are  treasured  in  la-ting  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
factions. 

FiTCii  PooLK.  the  son  of  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  was 
born  June  1.'5,  ISOli,  in  tlie  house  in  Poole's  Hollow 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Daiivers,  built  by  his  great- 
grandfather, .lohii  Poole,  about  1757.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and  having 
learned  the  trade  of  sheepskin  and  morocco  maiiu- 
fiicturer,  he  engaged  in  that  business  in  a  store  close 
by  his  birth-place,  and  during  many  years  was  inter- 
ested either  by  himself  or  in  company  with  others  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  He  very  early  developed  a 
decideil  taste  for  literary  |)ursuits,  and  became  a 
correspondent  of  the  newspajiers  of  the  vicinity, 
sometimes  treating  of  political  matters  and  sometimes 
of  the  early  history  and  traditions  of  the  locality,  ia 
which  be  was  deeply  versed,  and  which  he  made  a 
life-long  stu<ly,  becoming  a  recognized  authority  on 
antiquarian  matters,  and  disi>laying  a  never-failing 
enthusiasm  in  research  and  in  the  discussiou  of  all 
that  ))ertained  to  town  and  early  colonial  history. 

His  reading  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  his 
writing  was  marked  by  a  natural  and  expressive 
style,  which  showed  the  originality  of  his  thought, 
and  was  constantly  (lavored  witli  a  pi(|Uancy  of  idea 
and  expression  springing  from  his  keen  and  delicate 
sense  of  humor,  a  quality  which  entered  largely  into 
his  genial  and  winning  i)ersonality,  and  which  made 
liim  through  life  a  delightful  companion  whose  every- 
day greeting  had  a  cheerful  and  sunny  influence,  and 
who  brought  smiles  into  every  company. 

Tlie  artistic  temperament  was  clearly  shown  in 
him,  not  only  in  his  literary  work,  but  in  various 
other  directions,  particularly  in  a  cleverness  for  cari- 
cature and  liumorous  sketches  with  the  pencil,  and  an 
aptitude  for  modelling  in  plaster,  which  was  remark- 
able considering  his  lack  of  elementary  training  for 
such  work.  Some  portrait  busts,  and  tilso  .some 
original  conceptions  in  plaster,  particularly  a  series 
of  representations  of  humorous  characters  in  Irving's 
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"  History  of  New  York,"  show  traces  of  distinct 
power  and  originality. 

His  fondness  for  the  humorous,  and  his  quickness 
of  wit,  made  him,  particularly  in  his  younger  days, 
the  centre  of  a  little  band  of  choice  spirits,  whose 
amusing  exploits  are  still  remembered  by  many  of 
the  people  of  South  Danvers. 

The  familiarity  of  intercourse  in  those  early  times, 
and  the  comparatively  slighldifferencesof  social  rank 
in  the  community,  encouraged  a  sort  of  practical 
joking,  which  was  as  harmless  as  practical  joking 
ever  is,  and  more  than  usually  original  and  witty  in 
its  methods.  Many  were  the  individuals  who  un- 
wittingly made  sport  for  these  practical  jokers,  but  it 
was  rarely  that  any  ill  will  grew  out  of  their  doings. 
The  exhibition  to  friends  for  their  criticism  (some- 
times adverse),  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Poole  really 
made  up  by  the  subject's  inserting  his  living  head 
into  a  place  cut  in  the  canvas;  orders  given  to  new 
recruits  in  the  militia  to  parade  at  novel  seasons,  and 
with  surprising  equipments;  half  the  town  induced 
to  visit  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  chasm  formed  in 
the  Square  on  April-fools'  day — such  were  some  of 
the  odd  fancies  which  furnished  amusement  for  the 
town's  people.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
successful  of  these  practical  jokes  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Poole  in  later  life.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  lectures.  Professor  Hitchcock,  the 
eminent  geologist,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
geology,  and  while  in  town  he  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  Poole,  and  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  meet  him.  When  the  time  for 
refreshments  arrived,  the  company  was  ushered  into 
a  well  supplied  supper  room,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  host  was  called  away  for  a  moment,  and  ex- 
cused himself  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  guests 
to  help  themselves  to  the  good  things  before  them. 
After  the  first  descent  upon  the  table  a  strange  em- 
barrassment stole  over  those  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
pense the  refreshments.  One  would  take  off  the  cov- 
er from  a  dish,  and  hastily  replace  it;  another  found 
the  oysters  of  surprising  weight  and  texture;  the 
cake  could  scarcely  be  lifted;  the  ice  creams  and  cus- 
tards could  be  carried  about  bodily  by  the  spoons  in- 
serted in  them;  each  new  dish  was  more  puzzling 
than  the  last.  At  length  it  dawned  upon  the  bright- 
er spirits,  that  here  was  truly  a  geological  feast,  and 
the  laugh  began.  The  oysters  were  pudding-stone; 
the  cake  was  brick,  frosted  with  plaster  of  Paris; 
custards  and  creams  were  of  plaster  colored,  and 
moulded  ;  sugar,  cream,  every  detail  of  the  banquet 
was  of  mineral  origin,  of  plaster,  or  stone,  or  clay. 
M'hen  the  fun  began  to  subside,  another  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  more  edible  repast  was  spread 
before  the  guests. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  his 
native  place,  and  his  facility  in  imitating  the  ancient 
style  of  writing,  enabled  him  to  reproduce  more 
vividly  than  any  other  writer  of  his  class  the  peculiar 


life  and  colorof  those  early  times,  with  all  its  quaint- 
ness  of  diction  and  spelling,  and  its  apparently  un- 
conscious humor  of  expression.  Several  of  his  poems 
and  sketches,  relating  to  the  witchcraft  times,  are  of 
unusual  merit,  particularly  a  ballad,  widely  circu- 
lated, entitled  "Giles  Corey  and  Goodwyfe  Corey," 
which  is  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  old  ballad 
style.  Another  well-known  poem  is  that  which  was 
written  for  the  centennial  celebration  at  Danvers, 
"  Giles  Corey's  Dream,"  which  attained  a  wide  celeb- 
rity, both  for  its  poetical  merits  and  the  keen  and 
thoughtful  humor  which  pervades  it.  Mr.  Poole's 
enjoyment  of  an  innocent  hoax  induced  him  occa- 
sionally to  introduce  his  old  time  sketches  under  the 
guise  of  veritable  antiquities.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was  brought 
out  at  the  time  of  taking  down  the  old  South  Meet- 
ing-house, in  1836,  when  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Salem  paper,  purporting  to  contain  a 
copy  of  an  old  letter  written  by  one  Lawrence  Conant, 
which  described  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pres- 
cottat  the  new  meeting-house  in  the  middle  precin(  t 
of  Salem  in  1713,  as  seen  by  the  writer.  So  perfect 
was  the  reproduction  of  the  quaint  language  and 
spelling  of  the  time,  and  so  admirable  the  color  of 
the  composition  and  the  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
details,  describing  personages  prominent  in  the  prov- 
ince, that  it  at  first  passed  everywhere  as  genuine, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  acute  antiquary  detected  a 
discrepancy  of  dates  in  the  document  that  the  de- 
ception was  detected  ;  and  even  long  afterward  the 
letter  of  Lawrence  Conant  was  occasionally  referred 
to  as  genuine.  The  paper  is  full  of  delightful  touches 
of  humor,  and  was  only  intended  as  a  facetious /ew 
d'esprit,  and  was  promptly  and  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Mr.  Poole ;  but  no  amount  of  explanation 
has  ever  been  able  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the 
document.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
the  Scotch  dialect  called  "  Lament  of  the  Bats  inhab- 
iting the  old  South  Church,"  which  has  been  greatly 
admired. 

He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  afterwards  a  strong 
Republican,  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  always  progressive  in  his  ideas. 

Some  of  his  political  papers  were  pointed  and  effec- 
tive productions.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  a  Salem  paper  entitled  "  The 
Trial  of  James  K.  Polk  for  Murder."  These  were 
collected  and  priuted  in  a  pamphlet  as  a  pleasant  sa- 
tire ;  a  copy  found  its  way  to  Mexico,  where  it  was 
translated  and  circulated  as  a  genuine  historical  doc- 
ument. Another  political  satire  was  his  parody  on 
"  John  Gilpin's  Ride,"  written  as  the  Carrier's  Ad- 
dress of  the  Salem  Register  in  1852,  beginning, — 

"  George  Boutwell  whs  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown." 

He  was  frequently  induced  to  favor  the  carrier  boys 
by  writing  their  annual  address,  which  was  sure  to 
be  sold  if  signed  or  known  to  be  written  by  him.  One 
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of  these  addresses  was  a  poem  of  witchcraft  times, 
entitled,  "Witih-Datue  aud  Banquet  on  Gallows 
Hill." 

In  lSo9  he  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  ])aper  in 
South  Danvers  called  The  Wizard,  in  whose  columns 
appeared  many  of  his  best  productions  and  most  char- 
acteristic bits  of  humor,  in  wliich  [jassiufr  events  were 
dei)icted  with  a  spirit  and  wit  whiih  made  the  pajier 
widely  known. 

In  1850  llr.  Poole  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  Library  in  South  Danvcrs,  a  posi- 
tion eminently  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  in  which 
he  won  universal  respect  and  esteem  for  his  helpful- 
ne.ss  and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  continued  in  this 
position  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  e.xtremely  modest  and  retiring  disposition  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  use  of  his  literary 
powers  which  others  possessing  abilities  far  le.ss 
striking  and  unique  might  have  made  of  them.  He 
never  attemi)ted  any  large  literary  work,  nor  even 
collected  such  of  his  scattered  pieces  as  might  surely 
have  won  popular  favor  if  they  had  been  published 
in  book  form.  He  was  happiest  in  his  loved  home, 
the  old  family  homestead  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived  through  all  his  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  in 
which  hedied;  among  his  friends,  or  quietly  watching 
the  effect  of  his  writings  oti  the  small  audience  of  his 
town's  people.  He  cared  little  for  public  office,  but 
his  interest  in  education  made  him  for  many  years  a 
valued  and  progressive  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town  ;  he  represented  Danvers  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1841  and  1842,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
postmaster  of  Peabody  under  President  Lincoln. 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  I'Jlh  of  August, 
1873.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  hand 
may  undertake  to  collect  his  writings  and  gather  the 
materials  for  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  life,  which 
would  illustrate  much  that  is  deeply  interesting  of 
the  life  and  growth  of  his  native  town. 

Sources  OF  Information. — The  principal  sources 
from  which  the  writer  has  attained  the  facts  for  this 
sketch,  are  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  by 
J.  W.  Hanson,  1848;  Salem  Witchcraft,  by  Charles 
W.  Upham,  18(57,  from  which  some  passages  have 
been  taken  directly  ;  Annals  of  Salem,  by  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  1849;  "The  Town  of  Peabody,"  a  newspaper 
published  March  25,  1873,  by  Albert  Gould,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  the  notes  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  and  Kesolves  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr. ;  the  Life 
of  George  Peabody,  by  Phebe  A.  Hauaford,  1870; 
The  Danvers  Centennial  Celebration,  1852;  The  Life 
of  Daniel  P.  King,  by  C.  W.  Upham;  and  many  his- 
torical sketches  by  Fitch  Poole. 

The  original  records  of  the  Salem  Book  of  Grants 
and  of  the  Town  of  Salem,  and  the  records  of  the 
South  Parish,  have  been  carefully  examined;  and  by 
the  courtesy  cf  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Poor,  the  efficient 
town  clerk  of  Peabody,  the  records  of  the  town  have 


been  examined  for  various  data,  atid  especially  the 
war  records.  The  files  of  the  Whdrd,  during  the 
civil  war,  furnished  much  valuable  information. 

The  writer  also  desires  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  for  much  kiiiilly  assist- 
ance ;  to  Mr.  William  P.  Ui)ham  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,  for  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions ;  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fernald  for  the  use  of  articles 
on  the  Methodist  and  Catholic  Churches;  to  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Upton,  who  furnished  the  sketch  of  St. 
Paul's  JMi.-sion;  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Colwell,  for  full 
information  relative  to  the  South  and  West  Peabody 
Churches;  to  Amos  Merrill,  Ksq.,  for  information 
relative  to  war  records,  and  for  an  article  on  the 
Universalist  Church  ;  to  Mr.  .J.  Warren  Upton,  the 
Lilirarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  Mr, 
William  II.  Little,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Poolo,  Mr.  George 
F.  Osborne,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Bushby,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
White,  the  historian  of  Danvers  in  this  volume;  and 
to  the  [lastors  and  officers  of  the  various  churches,  who 
readily  furnished  information  in  their  power. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EBENl^ZER    SITTON. 

Ebenezer  Sutton  was  born  in  Danvers,  September 
11,  1803.  In  1855  Danvers  was  divided  into  two 
towns.  North  and  South  Danvers,  and  in  18(58  the 
name  of  South  Danvers  w.is  changed  to  Peabody.  It 
was  in  that  part  of  Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody 
that  Mr.  Sutton  was  born.  The  father  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
William  Sutton,  married  .\pril  14,  1799,  Elizabeth 
Treadwell,  and  had  William,  who  w.as  the  late  (ien- 
eral  Sutton,  .July  2(5,  1800,  and  Ebenezer,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  as  above  slated,  September  11,  1803. 
William  Sutton,  the  father  of  William  and  Ebenezer, 
was  a  leather-dresser  by  trade,  but  during  many 
years  before  his  death  carri(<l  on,  aside  from  his 
legitimate  trade,  extensive  woolen  mills  at  North 
Andover.  He  was  at  one  time  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  aiul  was  for  some  years  president 
of  the  Danvers  Bank.  He  died  at  Danvers,  February 
20,  1832. 

The  father  of  William  Sutton  was  Richard,  who 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  December  12,  1736.  His  trade 
also  was  that  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  he  lived  and 
died  in  Ipswich.  He  married  in  1758  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  had  the  following  children:  Elizabeth, 
1759;  Susanna,  17G1 ;  Mary,  17(53;  Catherine,  17G4; 
Catherine,  1765;  Catherine,  again,  1766;  Mary,  again, 
1770;  William,  February  15,  1773;  Sarah,  1775; 
Richard,  1777,  and  Richard  again,  1780.  He  mar- 
ried, second,  October  25,  1807,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
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\Villiam  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  and  had  no  children. 
He  died  December  12,  1825. 

Tlie  father  of  Richard  was  William  Sutton,  who 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699.  He  married 
in  1725  Susanna,  daughter  of  Jlo.ses  and  Su-anna 
Kimball,  and  bad  the  following  children  :  Ebenezer, 
baptixed  December  29,  1728;  Richard,  December  12, 
1736;  Susanna,  July  20,  1740,  who  married  Thomas 
Kimball,  and  died  Sentember  IG,  1828.  The  father, 
William  button,  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

The  father  of  the  last  William  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  bora  in  Reading,  August  5,  1674,  and  re- 
moved to  Ipswich  before  February,  169.5-96.  In  the 
records  he  is  called  both  shoemaker  and  farmer.  By 
a  wife  Susanna  he  had  Richard,  born  in  Ipswich, 
February  9,  1696-97,  who  became  a  leather-dresser; 
William,  born  in  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699,  and  per- 
haps others.     He  died  in  Ipswich  April  23,  1702. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  born,  perhaps,  in  Roxbnry  about  the  year 
1650.  He  removed  to  Reading  about  1673,  where  he 
bought  an  estate,  which  he  sold  January  8,  1679,  to 
Nathaniel  Goodwin  and  Thomas  Nichols.  He  served 
while  in  Reading  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  after 
the  sale  of  his  estate  removed  to  Charlestown.  The 
name  of  his  wife  was  Katharine. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
an  early  settler  in  Ro.xbury.  Various  records  in 
England  disclose  the  name  of  Richard  Sutton  ;  but 
the  English  family,  to  which  the  American  ancestors 
belonged,  has  never  been  precisely  defined.  Nor  is 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England  known.  He 
is  spoken  of  witliout  date  in  the  ancient  book  of  rec- 
ords of  houses  and  lands  in  Roxbury  as  having  six- 
teen acres  of  land  more  or  less,  lately  the  land  of 
Henry  Farnum.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1650,  as 
shown  by  the  Suflblk  Deeds,  B>>ok  I.,  page  128,  he 
conveyed,  for  the  consideration  of  two  oxen,  six  acres 
of  land  in  Roxbury  to  Governor  Thomas  Dudley. 
In  1656  he  was  a  surveyor  of  highways.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1658,  he  bought  of  Simon  and  Ann  Brad- 
street,  of  Andover,  a  dwelling-house  in  Andover, 
with  an  orchard  nnd  land,  including  about  eight 
acres,  and  is  called  in  the  deeds  husbandman  and 
weaver.  He  probably  removed  to  Andover  about 
1658,  and  remained  there  until  he  sold  his  estate, 
February  6,  1664,  to  George  Abbot.  The  signatures 
to  the  deed  are  Richard  Sutton  and  Rachael  Sutton, 
thus  disclosing  the  name  of  his  wife.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1670,  he  bought  of  Samuel  Hutchinson,  of 
Reading,  for  the  consi<leration  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  a  house  with  land.s  in  Reading,  and  removed 
to  that  town  about  1673.  Between  1670  and  1673  his 
wife  died,  and  there  are  indications  in  the  records 
that  he  was  married  a  second  time.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  after  the  last  date,  except  that  he 
served  In  King  Philip's  War  with  his  son,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  the  place  and  date  of  his  death. 

Ebenezer  Suttou,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 


man  of  marked  and  positive  characteristic.  Entirely 
independent  in  thought  and  action,  he  pursued  his 
own  methods  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  but  with 
a  constantly  pushing  vigor,  which  measured  and 
overleaped  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success. 
Like  all  men  of  that  stamp,  he  formed  accurate  esti- 
mates of  character,  and  in  accordance  with  those 
estimates  he  was  drawn  irresistibly  towards  some  and 
awiiy  from  others;  and  persuasion  and  argument 
failed  to  change  either  his  estimates  or  treatment  of 
the  men  whom  his  unerring  judgment  had  meas- 
ured. 

He  was  liberal  and  generous  in  the  truest  sense. 
He  did  not  give  of  the  large  wealth  he  had  accumu- 
lated because  gifts  were  asked,  or  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  give,  or  because  refusal  would  be  likely  to 
affect  his  popularity.  There  is  too  much  of  ^uch 
generosity  in  the  world, — indeed,  so  much  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  where  it  is  genuine  and  where 
it  is  false.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Sutton  followed 
his  heart,  and  where  that  went  his  hand  went  also. 

Aside  from  his  regular  business,  he  had  avocations 
in  which  he  felt  an  earnest  interest.  He  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Ea>tern  Railroad,  the  colonel  at  one 
time  of  the  Essex  Regiment,  and  generally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town.  He  married,  April 
4,  1829,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dnsten,  of  Dan- 
vers,  and  had  two  sons, — Ebenezer,  who  died  August 
24,  1839,  and  Ebenezer  Dale,  who  was  born  February 
7,  1848,  and  died  November  13,  1862.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Sutton  died,  December  11,  1864,  he  died  child- 
less, leaving  a  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  a  serene 
old  age,  piissing  the  summer  months  at  her  summer 
residence  at  Centre  Harbor  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Peabody. 


ELIJAH    UPTON. 

Elijah  Upton  is  a  descendant  of  John  Upton,  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  name  in  this  country  as  far  as 
known.  Tradition  (apparently  well  supported)  re- 
lates that  he  came  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Scotti.-h  prisoners  taken  by  Cromwell, 
either  at  the  l)attle  of  Dunbar,  September  3,  1650,  or 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  twelve  months  later.  Tra- 
dition also  reports  that  his  wife's  name  was  Eleanor 
Stuart,  a  woman  of  Scottish  birth,  and  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  royal  house  of  Stuart.  We 
arc  told  that  she  had  anticipated  his  coming,  and  was 
here  upon  his  arrival,  in  about  1652.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  all  of  their  children  were  born  in  Sa- 
lem Village  (now  Peabody).  We  first  find  his  name 
on  the  records  at  Salem  December  26,  1658.  It  is 
pretty  certain  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  Congre- 
gational Church,  for,  though  a  man  of  large  means 
and  good  character,  he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman 
of  the  colony  until  April  18,  1691,  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  and  after  some  modifications  had 
been  made  in  l\ie  freeman's  oath  in  Massachusetts. 
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About  1078  Jolin  iiioveii  lo  Keadinfr,  JliiSfi.,  Hlitiu  ln' 
had  previously  l)iiilt  a  lar<;e  and  substantial  liuusr, 
wbii-li  in  his  will  lie  called '' ihc  homestead."  It  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  owiumI  by 
some  of  his  deseendants.  Ktijah  l'p/"H,  the  ehief 
subject  of  this  sketeli,  was  a  son  of  Henjaniin  and  lle- 
beeea  (Putnam)  I'liton,  born  in  North  Keading, 
Mass..  August  4,  I78."i;  married,  first,  Jidy  2,  IS(i;i, 
Phebe  Wood,  born  in  what  is  now  Peabody  March  L'-"., 
1787,  and  died  there  .luly  1-'.  ISi'l  ;  married,  see-.nd. 
November  i),  1821,  iJuih  ( llarringlou)  Downing,  who 
died  June  1,  184l'.  I^lijah  eaine  to  what  is  now  Pea- 
body  in  his  youth,  and  >rrvei|  his  api)rentieeship  as  a 
tanner  with  Captain  Dennison  Wallis.  He  was  at 
different  times  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Tufts  and 
Caleb  r,.  Frost.  Mr.  Tjitou  was  the  first  man  in  this 
town  to  manufacture  glue,  and  by  his  sagacity  and 
enterprise  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  this 
article.  He  was  a  large  owner  and  operator  in  real 
estate,  and  this  town  is  more  indebted  to  liiju  than 
any  other  man  for  erecting  dwellings,  for  opening 
streets  and  averuies,  levelling  iiills  and  raising  val- 
leys, to  make  elligible  sites  for  buildings.  He  was 
much  interested  in  missionary  and  denominational 
enterprises,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  temper- 
ance reform,  Ijcing  a  liberal  donor  to  <ibjects  which 
commended  themselves  to  his  regard.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  sound  judgment.  He  died 
at  Bratlleboro',  Vermont,  March  25,  1860.  His  only 
child,  Elijah  Wood,  was  born  February  'H,  1811. 


KI.I.l.Ml     \VC)()I>    ll'I'liX. 

Klijah  Wood  Upton,  only  child  of  Klijali  and 
Phebe  (Wood)  I'ptou,  was  born  February  24,  1811. 
He  received  as  a  youth  more  educational  advantages 
than  was  usual  at  that  time.  He  was  three  years  in 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  at  Jlr.  John  O.  Ballard's  school, 
where  he  made  many  life-long  friends.  He  after- 
wards, for  several  years,  attended  a  jirivate  scdiool  in 
Salem,  Mass. 

When  rpiite  a  young  man,  he  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  business  enterprises  of  his  father,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  years  became  a  partner  in  the 
glue  business,  and  later,  after  the  retirement  of  his 
father,  he  a,ssumed  tlie  entire  charge  of  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Fsse.x  (due  ('Omiiany.  In 
1847  he  formed  a  parltiership  with  Theophilus  W. 
and  Nathaniel  Walker,  and  they  further  increa4se<l 
the  business  until  it  lias  been  an  imporlanl  bramli  of 
the  business  enterprises  of  Peabody.  About  the  sauu' 
time  the  firm  built  and  established  the  Danvers 
IJleachery,  which  has  always  done  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. It  remained  under  the  control  of  this  firm 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  was  made 
into  a  stock  company. 

Mr.  Upton,  from  his  early  connection  with  his 
lather's  tannery,  was  always  interested  in  that  branch 
of  industry  in  this  town.  He  was  not  largely  en- 
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gaged  in  |>ublic  allairs,  prcl'erring  a  busine-s  lil'e, 
which  was  corigcMial  to  him.  He  was,  however,  sent 
fur  luo  years  as  n-prescniative  In  tlir  (leneral  Court 
of  .Massaciuis.-tls,  and  was  dirrctnrana  lor  a  consider- 
able lime  Pre.-~idcnt  of  the  Warren  National  Hank  ol 
Hanvers.  He  was  also,  for  many  jears.  a  dii-ector  in 
the  National  P>ank  i>f  Kedcnipiion  in  Huston.  He 
visited  Europe  several  times,  his  first  visit  lieing  in 
I8r>l,  at  the  lime  of  the  First  Inlernational  Exhibi- 
tion, in  »  hirli  hewasnuich  iiilcrcslid.  lie  was  the 
pir>uii  ciiiisiiltrd  by  ( uorgr  I'eabudy  ia  Euiidon  in 
regard  to  tin-  llrst  dori.-iti.m  made  by  him  to  the 
South  Danvers  I'ubiic  Library,  and  aUo  coni-crniMg 
the  building  er.'ctcd  for  its  accommodation. 

He  was  a  man  of  judiiic  spirit,  of  gcneruus  im 
pulses  and  of  refineil  manners.  Mr.  Upton  died  i)c- 
tuber  C,  1S81. 


■  KislM'll     I'OOU. 

.loseph  Poor  was  burn  .luly  7,  1^0."),  in  l).iuvers. 
riial  part  uf  Danvers  in  which  he  lived  was  incor- 
porated May  IS,  18.")"),  as  South  Danvers,  aiul  its  name 
was  changed  to  Peabody  by  an  Act  of  the  (leneral 
Court  passed  April  l.'i,  18(i8.  His  father,  Josei)h 
Poor,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner,  and  he  was 
bruilghl  uj.  to  the  same  1  r.ide,  attending  the  schools 
of  his  nativ<'  town,  ami,  when  old  enough  to  be  of 
service,  working  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  taiuiery  of 
his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  time  was  given 
lo  him,  and  from  that  tino' he  earned  his  own  sup- 
|.ort. 

After  his  falhci's  ileatli  In-  carried  uii  the  tanner's 
l)usiness  alone,  ami  from  that  time  until  his  death 
his  business  career  was  uuc  uf  uninteiiiipteil  success. 

^Ir.  Poor  married  Eli/a  Munroe,  uf  Danvers.  and 
had  eleven  children.  Thesi'  were  Sally,  burn  in 
1880;  \Varren  Augustus,  in  l.s.'i2,  who  married  Har- 
riet Waternnui;  Mary  E.,  in  1834;  Ellon,  in  1835, 
who  married  .lames  W.  K'elley  ;  Leverett,  in  1838, 
who  married  Jennie  Emerson;  Lizzie,  in  1840;  Lu- 
cinda,  in  1842;  Cieorgc  H.,  in  1844,  who  married  Susie 
li.  Bond;  Albert  F.,  in  Isp;,  who  married  Sarah  F. 
Weed;  Joseph  IL,  inl8lS,  who  married  Maggie  Line- 
ban,  and  Martha  II.,  in  1800. 

His  sDund  business  traits  wi-rc  ot'ten  <'alled  into  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  for  many  years  be 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  ol'  South 
Danvers  ami  Peabody.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  the 
Warren  Five  (_'ents  Savings  Bank  of  Peabody,  ami  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  No 
better  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  given  than 
that  of  one  of  his  fellow-eitizens  who,  during  more 
than  forty  years  enjoyed  his  accpiaintauc(!  ami  friend- 
ship, and  had  the  best  opportunities  for  forming  it. 
\\(^  says:  "  Many  were  the  valuable  traits  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  .Mr.  Poor  that  might  be  dwelt  upon 
with  interest.  I  knew  him  from  my  youth,  was  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  employeil  by  him,  ami 
was  intimate  with  him   until  his  death.     As  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  age  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of  moral 
reform  in  all  its  branches,  an  earnest  Abolitionist,  a 
warm-hearted,  sincere  Temperance  man,  always  car- 
rying out  his  opinions  at  the  ballot-box,  even  if  he 
stood  alone.  He  never  shrank  from  saying  and  doing, 
as  a  politician,  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  calmly 
and  sternly  moved  forward  towards  the  accomplish- 
mentof  his  aim.  As  a  business  man,  he  did  not  exhibit 
that  headlong  activity  and  bustle  which  are  so  often 
mistaken  for  business  capacity,  but  moved  slowly  on, 
seeing  his  way  clear  as  he  went,  and  keeping  himself 
safe  in  all  business  transactions. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  always  con- 
tributing liberally  to  jmrposcs  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  when  the  feebleness  of  advancing  age 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  business,  he  felt  even  a 
deeper  interest  than  before  in  those  higher  pursuits 
which  chasten  and  ennoble  life." 

Jlr.  Poor  died  in  Peabody,  August  24,  1884. 


.lAMES    PUTNAM    KING. 

James  Putnam  King  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody,  November  8,  1817. 
His  lather,  t^aniucl  King,  and  his  grandfather,  Zacha- 
riah  King,  wen;  hard-working  successful  farmers. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  five  brothers, 
three  of  whom  were  farmers,  all  located  in  the  same 
neigliborhood,  which,  by  rea.sun  of  the  large  and 
valuable  land-holdings  of  the  King  family,  for  more 
than,  a  hundred  years,  has  by  common  consent  been 
given  the  name  of  "  Tiie  Kingdom." 

James  attended  the  district  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  then  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  Wealthy 
M.  Ferrin,  of  Madison,  N.  II.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  connnenced  his 
career  as  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  by  working  on 
shares,  a  most  excellent  form  in  the  neighborhood. 
By  his  great  physical  powers,  temperate  habits, 
industry  and  i)rudence  he  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  county,  and  his  life  has 
answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  that  ques- 
tion so  often  asked  by  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers,  "Does  farming  pay?'  He  followed  Salem 
Market  for  twenty-five  years,  selling  his  own  veget- 
able products. 

Mr.  King  early  took  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
Abolition  cause,  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  has 
been  a  strong  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1854,  has 
been  overseer  of  the  poor  for  thirty-three  consecutive 
yeare,  and  a  trustee  or  vice-president  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  King  is  a  forcible  and  clfeetive  speaker,  and 
his  long  practical  exi)crience  enables  him  to  add 
much  interest  to  the  discussions  at  Farmer's  Institutes, 


and  being  a  strictly  temperate  man  in  principle  anil 
practice,  he  renders  efficent  aid  to  the  temperann- 
cause. 

His  judgment  of  farm  j)ropcrty  is  valued  so  higlily 
that  his  services  are  in  frequent  demand  in  ap|)rai.*al.-. 
Late  in  life  he  married  for  a  second  wife,  Mr.j.  Eliz- 
abeth A.  Bancroft,  who  was  a  sister  of  his  first  wifi  . 

He  is  known  and  respected  throughout  the  countx 
as  few  men  are,  and  now,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  i^ 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  presents  a  living  exaini^l' 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  temperate,  inUii~ 
trious,  prudent  farm  life  in  Essex  County. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 
MARBLEHEAD. 

BY   SAMUEL   Kl  lA  DS,   JK. 


Iii,lian  llisU,rii—Xa,u-iuiihenut  llu  Kiiuj—IMufJouiid  in  MarlMKud. 

The  exceedingly  unique  and  interesting  peninsula 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  situated  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  Esse.K  County,  Miissachu- 
setts,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  town- 
ship compri-ses  three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
and  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  from  north-eiist  to 
south-west,  being  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
irregular  and  rocky,  and  considerably  elevated  above 
the  land  of  the  surrounding  country.  Connected  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  mainland  is  a  smaller 
peninsula,  rather  mure  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  njile  wide,  containing  about  three 
hundred  acres.  This  peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  town,  has  been  known  as  the 
"  Great  Neck." 

Between  the  "  Neck  "  jutting  out  so  boldly  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  rocky  coast  of  the  main  land, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  forming  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent harbors  on  the  New  England  Coast. 

At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  fathers  upon  a 
coast  so  barren  and  uninviting,  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them,  they  found  the  entire  section  of 
Eastern  Massacliusetts  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men, 
the  remnants  of  what  but  a  few  years  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  had  been  a  large  and  powerlul 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Naum- 
keags,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Squaw 
Sachem  of  Saugus,  the  widow  of  the  great  Nane- 
pasheniet,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  chief 
whose  power  and  authority  no  neighboring  tribe 
dared  question.  But  war  and  pestilence,  those  two 
dread  enemies  of  the  human  race,  had  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Naumkeags ;  and  however  desirous  they 
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might  have  been  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  men  upon  their  domain,  they  were  but  little 
pre])are(l  to  do  so.  The  great  war  in  which  they  hail 
engaged  with  the  Tarrentines  in  MI"),  had  |>rove<l  dis- 
astrous to  lliem,  and  Xanepasheiuet,  their  chief,  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  I'roni  his  settlement  at  Saugus 
to  a  hill  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Mystic  River,  where 
he  resided  till  Ihe  time  of  his  death.  The  plague 
wliich  broke  out  among  the  Indians  in  Itil",  raged 
wilb  especial  scvi-rity  among  tlii'  Naunilceags.  Hun- 
dreds of  iheni  were  destroyed,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
The  Tarrentines,  well  aware  of  tile  weakness  of  their 
great  opponents,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  at- 
tack him.  In  l(U;i  they  besieged  his  fortifications 
at  Mysti<',  where,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance,  Nane- 
[■ashcmet  w:ls  killed. 

Two  years  later  a  parly  from  Ibr  I'lymoiilh  Colony, 
while  ranging  al)out  Ihe  coiirdry,  came  across  some  of 
his  forts,  one  of  which  was  undoubtedly  in  Marble- 
head,  near  Korest  Kiver,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  .Mr.  W'inslow,  in  bis  accouiil  of  the 
journey,  writes : 
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After  the  death  of  .\ane|iashemet  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  Naumkeags  was  continued  by  his 
widow,  who  became  the  squaw  sachem.  She  was  as- 
sisteil  by  her  three  sons,  Wonohatp.iaham,  Montowam- 
pote  and  Wincpoyken,  or  Winuepeweekcn,  all  of 
whom  became  sagamores.  The  s.piaw  saciiein  lived 
on  terms  of  frii-ndline-ss  with  the  whites,  and  finally 
submitted  to  their  government. 

The  thr.'C  .sons  of  Nanepasheniet,  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  had  each  his  separate  jurisdiction  as 
sagamore.  Wonohaipiahain,  called  by  the  Englisli 
.John,  was  located  on  the  Mystic  Kiver;  Montowam- 
pote,  called  by  the  white  people  .lames,  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Lynn,  Salem 
and  Marblehead,  or,  as  Mr.  Lewis,  in  liis  "  History 
of  Lynn,  "  says:  ".Saugus,  Xaumkeag  and  Mfissabe- 
tiuash."  The  la.st  was  the  Indian  name  for  Forest 
River,  but  whether  it  was  applied  to  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  township  of  Marblehead  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  except  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Winepoykin,  called  by  the 
Knglish  (George,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nanepash- 
eniet. He  was  born  in  IfilO,  and  was  a  boy  when  the 
white  men  made  their  settlement  on  his  territory. 


to  lliis  i.la.'.i,  l.i'int;  ih.'ii  al.oiil  lliirli'.ii  yours  oH,  llii.ro  uas  mvi.l.iw 
alh'il  ai|ila»'  saclii'in  nli..  hii.l  llii'oo  sons.  Sagainoro  .loliii  U.'|.t 
al  Mystic,  SaEanioro.Ianio»  at  Saiignst,  ami  Saganioro  Geoi'no  hi'i,-  at 
Naninkokc.  Wluilhor  ho  was  ai-tual  sa.  In-ni  here  I  caniiol  say,  for  1... 
w.i.sal.oul  my  as.',  ami  1  lliilik  lli.-r.'  was  an  ol.ior  man,  yt  was  at  l.asl 
hisEiiartiian.  Hnl  ye  Imliaii  town  of  Wigwams  was  on  ye  n..rlli  si.le  ..f 
yi.  N..rtli  Kiver,  not  farrefi'..ni  Siim.ml.'s,  an.ly.- north  an.l  sc.nih  si.l,.  of 
that  river  wa.s  loj-ollier  lallcl  '  Naiiinli.ke/  " 

In  \<t'i?,  both  Sagamore  .lolin  and  .'^agaiiiorc  .hniirs, 
with  many  of  their  people,  died  of  the  sniall-p.ix, 
which  broke  out  among  tbrinaiid  r.iLicil  to  sinli  an 
extent  as  to  nearly  exterminate  Ihe  eiitir.'  tribe.  So 
disastrous  were  the  elfcct.s  of  the  dis(>ase  among  them 
that  is  stated  "that  Mr.  Maverick  gave  (.'hrislian 
burial  to  thirty  of  thrni  in  one  day." 

AfliT  tiled, 'alb  of  bis  I. rolbcrs,  Winepoykin  became 
J-Sagamori' of  Lynn  ami  ( 'belsea,  .'is  well  as  Naumkeag; 
and  after  tbr  dralli  of  his  mother,  which  took  jilace 
in  ItH;?,  he  becani,'  sachem  of  all  that  part  of  Mas.sa- 
chiisetts  which  is  north  and  east  of  the  (Miailes  River. 
Winepoykin  married  Abawayet,  a  daiightrr  of  I'oi|na- 
num,  who  lived  at  Naliant.  Hi-  did  in  lli'S4,  an.l  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Sept, nil. ir  of  that  yi'i'r,  Ihe  inliabi- 
tantsof  Marbli'b.'ad  pniiiiir,!  a  .U-cd  .,f  th.-ir  town- 
ship from  his  heirs.  It  is  siL'iif.l  by  .'Miauayel,  who 
is  called  ".loaiie  Abawayet,  sipiaw,  relict,  widdow  of 
George  Saggamore,  Alias  Weinepauweekiii." 

Of  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  Hie  of  these 
Lillians  little  is  known,  except  such  as  Ciin  be  gath- 
ered in  extracts  from  llic  writings  of  the  early  settlers. 
That  they  livcl,  gen, 'rally,  in  pcai-c  with  their  white 
neighbors,  there  ,an  be  iilll,'  .loubl,  'I'be  gn-at  re- 
duction ill  lb,  ir  numliirs  would  sccni  to  be  of  itself 
eviilence  that  they  weri'  obliged  to  keep  llu'  peace ; 
and  the  testimony  of  tlu-  white  men  proves  this 
theory  correct. 

The  Naumkeags  are  ilcsnibed  as  a  tall,  strong- 
limbed  peopli',  whose  only  wearing  apparel  was  a 
beast-skill  thrown  over  on,'  shoulder,  ami  aiiolbi'r 
about  the  waist.  Their  wigwams  were  small,  and 
were  constructed  of  poUs  s,'t  in  the  ground  an,l 
fa.stened  at  the  top,  being  covi'rcl  with  mats  nia.le 
from  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Like  all  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Naum- 
keags compelled  their  sipiaws  to  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  manual  labor,  while  they,  the  lor, Is  of  the  for- 
est anil  the  mighty  waters,  spent  tlu'ir  tim,'  in  ti.shing. 
hunting  and  idleness.  Tluir  wants  were  few.  With 
plenty  of  corn,  raised  by  the  women,  the  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  the  waters  about  their  eojiat 
filled  with  lisli  of  almost  every  variety,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  sulfer  hunger,  save  only  from 
their  own  indolence  and  inactivity. 

Kind  and  docile  in  their  dis|iosition,  and  generous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  whiles,  tliey  in  time  became 
the  wards  of  the  settlers;  and  forsaking  the  goils  of 
good  and  evil  whom  their  falhei-s  had  taught  them  to 
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worship,  many  were  baptized  and  embraced  the 
Christian  religion. 

That  Indians  formerly  occupied  the  land  now  com- 
prised in  the  territory  of  Marblehead,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Relics  of  the  villages,  grave-yards,  shell-heaps  and 
an  Indian  fort  have  been  found  from  time  to  time, 
which,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  fact.  Numerous  arrow-heads, 
spears,  clubs  and  various  utensils  made  of  stone  have 
also  been  found. 

The  largest  shell  heap  is  near  the  "  Pine  "  Grove, 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Salem.  This  contained 
by  actual  measurement  thirty  cords  of  shells,  placed 
in  layers  of  stone  and  ashes. 

Excavations  found  in  the  "Small  Po.k  Pasture,"  at 
the  Harris  farm,  and  in  fields  on  Atlantic  Avenue, 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  former  location  of 
Indian  wigwams.  These  cellars  are  always  to  be 
found  near  some  reliable  supply  of  water ;  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  feet  across,  and  were  orginally  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  depth. 

The  Bessom  Pasture,  near  Salem  Harbor,  was  pro- 
bably the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Excavations, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cellars  of  wigwains,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

In  November,  1874,  an  examination  of  the  hill  in 
this  pasture  revealed  a  grave  containing  five  skele- 
tons, four  being  those  of  grown  persons,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  child.  They  were  all  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  except  that  of  the  child,  one 
being  very  large,  evidently  that  of  a  man.  The 
bodies  were  all  buried  on  their  backs  with  their  heads 
to  the  west  except  one,  which  lay  with  its  head  to 
the  east;  the  legs  being  drawn  up  .so  that  the  knees 
nearly  touched  the  chin.  The  grave  contained,  be- 
sides the  skeletons,  a  lot  of  trinkets,  an  earthen  cup, 
a  small  bell,  two  sea-shells,  and  a  quantity  of  beads, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  bodies  were  buried 
after  the  white  settlers  came  to  America. 

By  reliable  tradition  we  are  informed  that  Indians 
dwelt  in  Marldehead  as  late  as  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago.  The  location  of  an  Indian 
stockade  in  the  Lower  Division  Pasture  is  still 
pointed  out  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They 
received  their  infornuition  many  years  ago  from  aged 
citizens,  then  ■about  to  depart  for  their  final  rest, 
whose  memories  fondly  cherished  the  traditions  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

HARBLFAiEAB— (Continued}. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 
ProbttlU  Origin  of  First  Settlers — The  Fishing  Tiutnttrij  EsUiUished— Grants 
of  L'tnd— First  Ship    linilt  in  the  G>lony—Shivt:j  Imported— lite  First 
Meeting-hottse. 

Marblehead  was  settled  about  the  year  1G29.  Au- 
thorities differ  as  to  the  exact  part  of  England   from 


whence  these  settlers  emigrated,  though  all  agree 
that  they  were  English,  and  that  they  made  their  set- 
tlement in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  headland  now  known  as  Peach's  Point.  From 
their  mannei's  and  customs,  but  more  especially  from 
their  peculiar  dialect,  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
natives  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  the 
British  Channel.  Their  numbers  were  undoubtedly 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  people  from  the  west 
of  England,  which  would  account  for  many  of  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies characterized  the  speech  of  their  descendants. 
They  were  fishermen,  a  rough,  illiterate  race,  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  probably  from 
infancy,  and  they  were  therefore  neither  dismayed 
nor  disheartened  at  the  difficulties  attending  the 
founding  of  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness. 

A  few  years  before  the  coming  of  these  settlers  a 
settlement  four  miles  north  of  their  landing  place, 
and  the  village  thus  formed  had  been  named  Salem. 
This  township  included  in  its  boundaries  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laud  now  comprised  in  nine  or  ten  towns 
of  Essex  County,  one  of  which  is  Marblehead, 
Though  a  corporate  part,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Salem,  the  little  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  known 
even  at  that  early  day  by  a  distinct  name.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  writing  of  the  place  in  1629  or 
'30,  speaks  of  the  rocky  headlands  which  line  the 
shore  as  "marble  stone,  that  we  have  great  rocks  of 
it,  and  a  harbor  hard  by.  Our  plantation  is  from 
thence  called  Marble  Harbor." 

Though  "  Marble-Harbor  "  is  the  name  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  settlement  in  the  earlier  re- 
cords, it  is  evident  that  it  was  equally  well-known  as 
Marblehead  from  the  beginning.  William  Woods  in 
his  description  of  Massachusetts,  written  in  1633, 
speaks  of  the  locality  as  "  Marvill  Head,"  and  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  place  which  lieth  four  miles  full 
South  from  Salem,  and  is  a  very  convienent  place  for 
a  ])lantation,  especially  for  such  as  will  set  up  the 
trade  of  fishing.  There  was  made  here  a  ships  load- 
ing of  fish  the  last  year,  where  still  stand  the  stages 
and  drying  scaffolds.  Here  be  a  good  harbor  for  boats 
and  a  safe  riding  for  ships."  Thirty  years  later^ 
Samuel  Maverick,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
section,  in  writing  an  account  of  the  towns  east  of  the 
Hudson  River,  referred  to  the  town  as  follows  :  "  Two 
miles  below  this  Towne  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Harbor  by  the  sea  side  lyeth  Marblehead  or  Ifoy  the 
greatest  Towne  for  tfeishing  in  New  England.'" 
This  is  the  only  instance,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  in  which  the  name  of  "  Foy  "  was  ap- 
plied to  the  peninsula. 

From  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
under  date  of  October  18,  1631,  we  learn  that   it  was 


1  From  a  valuable  manuscript  diflcovered  in  the  new  British  Museum  b.v 
Mr,  Heury  V.  Walters,  of  Salem,  agent  uf  the  Xew  England  Historicu- 
G  enealogical  Sociely, 
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ordered  "  that  Thomas  Graves  hiiu>e  at  MarliU-llar- 
bor  shall  he  puM  downp,  &  that  not'  Kiiglishemeii 
shall  heieal'ter  jrive  house  roome  to  him  or  intertuiiie 
him,  under  such  penalty  as  the  court  shall  thiiike 
meete  to  inlliete."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  tlu> 
sentence  was  not  executed,  as  the  name  of  the  ofl'en- 
ilers  is  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  records. 

In  September,  I(>:!1,  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  most 
(ironiinent  jnen  of  Plymouth  Colony,  having  had 
some  dilliculty  with  his  associates,  set  sail  in  the 
White  Angel  for  Marblehead,  where  he  established 
a  Fishery  Statitni.  His  son-in-law,  Moses  Maverick, 
accompanied  him  ;  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival 
it  is  recorded  that  "this  season  Mr.  Allerton  fished 
with  eight  boats  at  Marble-Harbor."  It  was  proba- 
bly with  reference  to  the  business  tluu  established, 
that  in  April  Ki;!.?,  the  court  ordered  : 

•■That  if  unv  swiiio  shall  in  fishing  time  come  within  a  iiH^r''''  "f  " 
mjie  of  the  stage  at  Marble-Harbor,  tlie.v  shall  he  forfeited  to  the  owii- 
ors  of  sil  alailffe,  jt  soe  for  all  other  stages  within  their  lyniitts." 

'I'he  name  Marblehead  is  mentioned  for  the  tirst 
time  in  the  Colonial  records  of  1()33  under  circum- 
stances not  particularly  flattering  to  the  inhabitants, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  persons 
named  were  residents  among  them. 

"July  2(1,  16.13,  Janus  White  is  ffineil  XXXS  for  drunkennes,  by  him 
coniilte.l  a«  Marblehead,  on  the  SahbatL  day.  John  Hennel  isffliied 
XS  foi-  being  druidie  att  Slarblehead.'' 

The  early  records  of  the  colony  abouml  with  ref- 
erences to  Allerton  and  his  doings.  Under  date  of 
.September  1,  11)33,  (tovernor  Winthrop  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal: 

"Mr,   Craddoek's  house  at  Marblehead   wu.s   iMunt   d..«n;d.oiit  1 

niiihl  before,  there  being  in  it  Mr.  Allerton  and  jnauy  lishurmen  whom 
he  cni|iloynl  that  season,  wlio  were  all  preserved  by  a  special  [irovideiice 
of  Ci.«l,  with  most  of  his  gooils  ther.dn,  by  a  tailor,  who  sat  up  that  night 
at  work  in  the  house  and,  hearing  a  noise,  Iooke,l  out  and  saw  tlie  h.mse 
on  fire  above  the  oven  in  the  thatch." 

The  brief  period  of  AUerton's  residence  in  Marble- 
head were  evidently  years  of  misfortune  to  him  and 
his  family.  During  the  same  year  in  which  his 
house  was  destroyed,  a  pinnace  which  he  ha<l  sent  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  France,  was  lost  with  its  entire 
cargo.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1()35,  the  court 
ordered  Ihat  he  shall  be  sent  for  to  the  intent  that  he 
may  understaml  the  desire  of  the  country  for  his  re- 
moval from  Marble  Harbor.  Accordingly,  in  May, 
of  that  year,  he  conveyed  to  his  son-in-law,  Moses 
Maverick,  all  his  houses, buildings,  and  st.ages  at  Mar- 
blehead. and  departed,  it  is  presumed,  for  New  Haven, 

Crilin. 

But  his  misforlunes  were  not  to  end  willi  bis  re- 
moval. During  the  same  year  a  shallop  which  he 
had  sent  to  Newbury  to  convey  the  Rev.  .Tohn 
Avery  and  his  family  to  Marbhdiead,  was  lost  oil' 
Cape  Ann,  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  New  England  Mr.  Avery  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  up  his  residence  at  Marblehead,  "but" 
as  Mr.  Mather  says  in  his  "  Magnalia"  "there  being 
no    church    there,    and  the   fishermen    there    being 


"■I'licrally  loo  remiss  to  lorin  one."  he  had  di-clined 
ihe  invitation,  ll  seems,  however,  lh:it  he  bad  been 
induced  to  reconsider  his  delermination,  and  had 
embarked  with  two  families,  his  own,  and  that  of  bis 
cousin,  Mr.  .Vnthony  Tbacber.  I  )n  their  passage  a 
storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  lust;  the  only  persons 
in  the  entire  coniiiany  who  were  saved  lieing  .Mr. 
Tbacber  and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  ashore  by  Ihe 
Wiives. 

On  the  Wh  of  May,  l(!3.^i,  the  court  ordered  : 

"That  there  slialbe  a  plantaci.m  at  Jlarble-llead,  and  that  Ihe  iiihab- 
itants  now  there  shall  have  liberty  to  plant  and  imp've  such  grounds  as 
they  stand  in  neede  of,  .«  that  as  sd  phintacion  inrreaseth,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salem  shall  p'te  with  such  ground  ;i.s  shalbc  iiii|.'vd  l.y  Horn 
thereabouts,  being  [layed  for  their  labor  and  costs." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  Mr.  John  Humphrey 
should  improve  the  land  between  the  Clifte  and 
Forest  River,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead  as  they  stood  in  need  ;  the  only  charge 
to  the  purchaser  being  enough  to  rccompensi'  him  lor 
the  labor  and  costs  bestowed  upon  it. 

"June  3,  ICM.     It   is  ordered  that  y],.  Ibil^ii.ve  shall  liave  p,,wer  to 

presse  men  t..  ii.dp  him  ui.lo.ie  tb..  8.-.ir  iii  Mini.i.  b.Hd.- 
Iu  March,  ](;3li,  the  court  agreed    Ihat    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey's land  should  begin  at  the  (.'lifle,  in  the  way  to 
Marblehead, 

"  Wliich  is  the  bound  between  .Salem  and  Linn,  and  so  along  the  lino 
between  the  said  townes  to  the  rocks,  mie  nulir,  by  estimation,  to  a  grato 
re<l  oake,  from  wch,  the  said  marked  tree,  all  under  &  over  this  rocks 
vpon  a  .streight  line  to  the  running  Inooke  by  Thomas  Smyth's  house, 
all  Ihe  which  said  ground  wee  alow  him  lor  jiis  ..wiie,  .S  soe  from  Thom- 
as Smyth's  to  Uie  sea." 

The  records  of  Salem,  with  ibe  records  of  the 
coUiiiy,  give  the  only  aiubeiitic  iiiliirmalioii  concern- 
ing the  town  ami  its  people,  at  this  early  stage  of  its 
history.  The  first  mention  of  Marblehead  in  the 
records  of  Salem,  is  as  follows  : 

"  liy  vote  of  the  towne  represcntalives,  viz  :  the  1.1  Men  llepHl.d- Ihe 
J8lh   of  Ihe   l-'ilsl    month,  Ir.iiC.     .lohii   IVach,  llisliermaii,  an.l  Nicholas 

Marriott   having   fenced  al 1    live  ^i.i.-   .,1  groun.l   on   Marble  Neck  > 

(though   conlrario  to  the  ci    .1  Ho   ln«  „.),  yet  it's  agreed  that  lliey 

may  for  the  lucsent  improve  Ibe  ^.li.l  pi;.,  r  lor  buil.ling  ..r  |danling,  iuo- 
viding  always  that  tlo-  pr.ipri.ty  lh.-r.-..f  be  icserv.-.l  lor  th.-  right  of  Ihe 
towne  of  Saleni,  t..  d.|..>se  in  Iho  p'ci-s.se  of  lynio  to  them  or  any  ..tlicr 
msh.Tmeli  or  ..Ibeis,  a>  sliall.e  tliouglll  limsl,  yet  soe  as  Ibcy  may  have 
,eaK..n;.ld,-  c..nsi,leiati..n  lor  any  ,  hal.lge  Ib.y  slialbo  al." 

In  ir.3li,  the  biiililiiig  of  a  college  was  projected, 
and  the  site  proposed  lor  its  ereel ion  was  in  .Marble- 
head, e\  id. lit  ly  ill  the  viriiiily  of  Mr.  I  liiiiiphri'y's 
farm.  .At  a  lown-iiH'cliiig  held  at  SaU-m,  in  May  of 
that  year,  in  an  order  for  ihe  ilivision  of  .Marblehead 
Xeck,  Mr.  Humphrey  maile  application  for  .some 
land  beyond  Forest  River-  The  reipiest  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  who  were  authorized 
to  view  the  land  and"lo  ennsider  of  the  premises, 
least  it  should  hinder  Ibe  building  of  a  college,  which 
would  b(>  manv  men's  lo.sse." 


I  In  llie  early  ruc..r.is  the  laii.l  b.itwee 
near  lb.-  boundaries  of  what  is  now  Ibe  loi 
th.-  Plains  or  IMarblehi-ad  Neck.  The  pc 
name  was  thi>n  cnlli-d  liri-ate  .Seek. 


I  K.>ri-st  Hiveran.l  the  oiean, 
n  ..I  Swampso.tt,  was  called 
iiinsula  now  known  by  that 
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In  October  following,  the  court  granted  four  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  college,  and 
the  next  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  superintend 
it.s  erection.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  Rev.  Hugli  Peters.  The 
court  subsequently  ordered  the  college  to  be  built  at 
Cambridge,  then  called  Newtowne,  and  to  be  named 
"Harvard  College,"  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  .John  Har- 
vard, who  made  a  bequest  of  several  hundred  pounds 
towards  its  erection,  ami  donated  his  library  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

Not  only  did  the  General  Court  encourage  educa- 
tion and  learning  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  but 
every  industry  and  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the 
general  welfare  of  the  colony,  was  fostered  and  aided 
by  wise  legislation. 

The  year  1G36  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  little  eomnnmity  at  Marl)lehead.  During 
that  year,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  bur- 
den, the  third  ship  ever  built  in  the  colony,  was  con- 
structed on  the  shore,  probably  on  the  harbor  side  of 
the  plantation.  This  vessel  was  known  as  the  "  De- 
sire," and  for  more  than  two  years  was  employed  in 
the  fishing  business.  A  few  years  later,  she  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  on  a  commercial  voyage,  and  re- 
turning brought  a  cargo  of  "  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
negroes."  They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
s'aves  brought  into  the  colony. 

On  the  second  of  the  eleventh  month  (January), 
1636,  the  town  of  Salem  ordered,  "  for  the  better  fur- 
thering of  the  fishitig  trading,  and  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience found  by  granting  land  for  fishermen  to 
plant,  that  none  inhabiting  at  Marblehead  shall  have 
any  other  accommo<lation  of  land  than  is  usually 
given  by  the  town  to  fishermen,  viz. :  A  house  lott 
and  garden  lott  or  ground,  for  the  placing  of  their 
(lakes,  according  to  the  company  belonging  to  their 
families:  to  the  greatest  lamily  not  above  two  acres, 
and  the  comon  of  the  woodes  nere  adjoining,  for  their 
goats  &  their  cattle." 

The  same  day,  Mr.  William  Knight  was  received 
for  an  inhabitant,  Init  no  land  was  to  be  appropriated 
unto  him  but  "a  ten-acre  lott  &  comon  for  his  cattle 
&  hay." 

On  the  27th  of  this  month,  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  ordered  : 

"That  nil  the  land  nloiig  tlia  shore  of  Piirby  Fort'  side  up  to  (Mr. 
Huiiiplin-.v'H  land)  the  IIoj;«tie«,  and  80  to  run  along  the  shore  towards 
Marblohcail  'in  pole  into  the  hind,  shall  be  reserved  for  tlie  Couiuns  of 
the  lowne,  to  serve  them  for  wood  A  timber." 

The  next  year,  10.37,  Erasmus  James,  Nicholas 
Listen,  Richard  Granaway  and  Pliilip  Here  were  al- 
lowed as  inhabitants  '•  with  them  at  Marblehead,  and 
were  granted  two  acres  of  land  each."  John  Hart 
and  William  Charles  were  granted  five  acres  each, 
and  a  house-lot  of  half  an  acre  between  them.   "  John 


>  Darby  Fort  was  a  fortification  at  Nangus  Head,  bnilt  by  the  people 
of  Salem  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack  by  the  Indians. 


Deverekxe"    was   also  granted   half   an   acre  for   a 
house-lot. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August, 
lO."?",  then  the  sixth  month  in  the  year,  John  Gatchell, 
of  Marblehead,  was  fined  ten  shillings  for  building 
upon  the  town's  land  without  permission.  In  ca-i', 
however,  that  he  should  "  cut  of  ye  long  har  otf  li\  > 
head  into  asevil  frame,''  it  was  agreed  that  half  lii> 
fine  should  be  abated,  and  that  he  should  have  per 
mission  to  go  f>n  with  his  building  in  the  meantime. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Puritans  against  the  habit  of 
wearing  long  hair  is  well  known,  and  it  seems  that 
they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with 
Mr.  Gatehell  in  order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  liabit. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  sub- 
mit to  any  such  interference  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and,  it  is  said,  "  continued  the  custom  to  bis 
dying  day,  in  spite  of  po|Hilar  opinion  and  all  the 
formal  denunciation  of  church  and  State. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Salem  and  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  was  ordered,  of  which  eight  pounds  were  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  following  inhabitants  of  Marbb- 
head:  Moses  Mavericke,  William  Steephens,  Archi- 
bald Tonison,  William  Charles,  .Ii>hn  Heart,  John 
Peach,  John  Lyon,  Anthonie  Thatcher,  John  Coite, 
Richard  Seer.s,  Richard  Greeneway,  John  Gatchell, 
Samuel  Gatchell,  John  Bennet,  John  Wakefield,  Eras- 
mus James,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Devereux,  Nicholas 
Meriatt,  Abraham  Whitehaire,  George  Vickary,  John 
Russell,  Nicholas  Listen,  Philip  Beare. 

Under  date  of  September  6,  163S,  the  records  of  tlie 
colony  have  the  following  entry  : 

"  Moses  Maverick  is  permitted  to  sell  a  timof  wine  at  Marblehead  and 
not  to  e.xcede  this  year." 

As  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  the  records 
of  grants  made  at  the  town  meetings  became  more 
numerous.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1638,  the  follow- 
ing grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead  : 

"To  Mr.  Walton,  eight  acres  on  the  Main:  to  Moses  Maverick  at 
the  same  place  ten  acres  ;  to  .Fohn  Coite  on  the  Neck  three  acres  ;  to 
Will  Keene  and  Nich.  Listen  on  John  I'each's  Xecke,  three  acres  ;  inon- 
to  them  on  the  Create  Necke,  five  acres  ;  to  Richard  Seers  three  arn-s, 
where  he  had  planted  formerly;  to  John  Wakefield  four  acres  on  the 
Ne<rko  ;  to  Jolin  Gatchell  anil  Saninol  Gatehel  six  acres  on  the  Necke  ; 
to  Tho.  Sams,  three  ucrtfs  on  the  Necke;  to  John  Lyon  four  acres  near 
liis  house  ;  to  the  Widow  Klancher  six  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  to  Ralph 
Warrin  two  acres  on  the  Necke;  to  George  Cbing  three  acres  on  the 
Nocko  ;  to  Pliillip  Beare  three  acres  near  tho  Widow  Tomsons  ;  to  John 
Bennet  four  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  upon  John  Peach's  Necke  ;  to  Rosamond 
Janies  four  acres  on  the  ^lain."  ' 

The  "  Mr.  Walton"  to  whom  the  first  grant  was 
made  was  Mr.  William  Walton,  who  was  then  preach- 
ing at  Marblehead,  though  without  ordination.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  his  name  in  the  records,  and  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  he  began  his  ministrations 
in   Marblehead  during  the  year  1638.     Through  his 


•  The  Main  was  tlie  part  of  the  town  near  the  harbor  ;  John  Peach's 
Neck  was  from  "  Nangns  Head"  to  what  is  now  calleil  "Peach's 
Point,"  and  from  Naugus  Ilead  to  Forest  Uiver  was  known  .as  the  "For 
est  Side." 


.MAKHNKIIHAD. 
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emleavors,  succoeded  by  Maverick  ami  mhrr  iiillii - 
eiitial  iuhubitaiits,  a  iiii'cling-lioii.so  was  tiietiil,  and 
rtdigious  services  were  regularly  held  'n\  llu-  Salil)ath. 
This  edifice,  which  was  a  crude,  t'anii-likf  slnutinc 
stood  upon  oiiedl'tlie  iiinst  rocky  liills  ol'  the  town  ; 
and  about  it,  alter  the  iiiaMiier  <il  their  t'oreralhcrs. 
the  simide  lisheniien  made  Ilieir  burial  firouud. 

iMarhlehead  at  this  liuie  has  (.I'tcii  been  described 
as  a  place  barren  of  trees  and  abounding  in  nothinj; 
but  unproductive  land.  The  records  ni'  the  general 
town  nieetiug.s  and  other  cimiinoners  prove  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  tact  of  its  settle- 
ment is  also  (if  itself  cvidi-ni'e  of  the  laUacy  (d'  this 
theory,  for  emigrants  in  those  days  eouhl  mil  liave 
settled  on  a  coast  where  there  wereno  trees  from  which 
they  coidd  build  their  houses.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  in  8aleni  on  the  lltli  of  Xoveniber,  ICtd,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  should  cut  timber  trees 
within  two  miles  of  Salem  and  one  mile  of  Marble- 
head,  and  prepare  them  for  shipping,  should  be  paid 
for  their  labor.^  The  last  riH-ord  of  graids  in  the  re- 
cords of  Salem  concerning  laml  in  Marblehead  is  in 
lt)40,  wlien  llie  iidiabitants  were  granted  "  all  .-urh 
laiuls  near  adjoining  tluMu  as  have  not  been  formrrly 
granted  to  other  iiien." 

The  state  of  alfairs  in  Marbbdiead  seem  t.i  liave  oc- 
cupied much  of  tin-  allerilidn  nf  the  (  ieiieral  t'ourt  at 
its  session  in  May,  l()4t.  The  jieoph'  were  rieglinenl 
of  many  of  the  laws  of  the  cpjony,  and  treated  others 
with  contempt;  aiul  as  laws  which  wi-re  readily 
obeyed  by  the  I'liritans  in  other  towns  could  ncjt  be 
enforced  among  them,  special  legislation  was  foiiml 
necessary  for  their  government,  .\ccoriling  to  tlie 
Puritan  law  no  one  could  become  a  freeman  without 
lirsl  becoming  a  i-liurch  niember;  ami  laine  but 
I'reemen  coidd  vole  at  elections  <ir  hold  any  nllii'c 
whatever  in  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  ^)t'  Marble- 
liead  were  far  from  bi'ing  a  religious  people,  and, 
though  they  supported  a  rtdigious  teacher  and  main- 
tained the  ordinances  on  Sunday,  no  church  had  Ina'n 
I'orined,  an<l  there  were  few  church  members  among 
them.  .\s  a  eonse(pience  there  wereno  magistrates 
(ir  cilfieers  in  their  community,  aiid.  being  some  dis- 
tajK-e  from  the  settlenu'iit  at  .'^alem,  they  kiu-w  no 
law  save  that  of  tlieir  own  will. 

This  fact,  ami  the  necessity  tinit  there  should  be 
Slime  otfi<-er  in  the  place  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  led  the  court  to  rela.\  somewhat  of  its  accus- 
tomed strictness  in  such  matters,  and  to  order:  ''That 
in  defect  of  freemen  at  Marblehead,  the  inhabitmls  of 
Salem  shall  have  libertie  to  eimmand  some  honest  am! 
able  man,  though  he  be  not  a  freeman,  and  the  Dep- 
uty flovernor  shall  have  power  (if  he  think  him  lit 
to  give  him  the  oath  for  constable  of  that  place  till 
tiic  Court  shall  take  further  order."  .\ccordingly,  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  tiie  inhabitants  of  Salem 
elected  David  Curwithin,  who  was  duly  sworn  as  con- 
stable of  Marblehead  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
his  election. 


On  the  same  day  th.it  the  ..cder  lor  the  election  of  a 
constable  was  adnpted.  the  euurl  also  voted  to  grant 
leave  to  Marblehead  lo  •"lorlily  itself  by  a  breast- 
worke  or  otherwi-e,'  and  direiled  two  guns  lo  be  de- 
livered unto  lliem  with  convenient  ammunition 
thereto."  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  oriler  was  e.\- 
tcuted  by  the  refractory  .Marbleheaders,  but  that  they 
were  not  considered  as  sulliciently  inslructed  in  the 
arts  of  war.  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  colony, 
is  evident  from  the  following  order  adopted  on  the 
23d  of  .May  : 

"    lli   ..>lisi<|r|uti,.]|   Ml    III,'   L/K'lll   'I'l^Mllnni.l     11.  L'l.rtMl     ll..'   ihllllllitailtlj 

-f  >l.uKl.'li,.i„l  in  N..I  .■\,iTiMiii;  lli.Tii..h.,  Ill  MarlNil  .liMi|.|iin-,  il  is 
.'Klc'ivd  IIl;iI  III.'  iIilllll.i^l^t^ol  Mai  l4il..',i.Ul..ilI  i.iaki:  .'hi.vo.  .,1'  siillic 
..II.'  who  tiliull  .■xi-nis..  III..  iT.st,  tliat  llu-.v  liia.v  li,.l  In-  t..  8fi-U.'  uln'Il  s|il- 
liaJ  .ji'iai.-iuiiB  mil  R.r  lli.-ir  iis.Mslan.i-.-' 


('11  A  I'd  !■;  i;  I.  .\  \  V  1 1 1 

M.\i;i;i,i:iii;.vn-  i(;>„iiuu,,i.) 

r,-l„,„,-„-l>,,li„;li.,„  ../  l:,;-.  S;,„„.-l    1  V,.f  ,..■•■_  7'..«le(.i;.    I'iirrl,„>einl 
II,.    I„,h.,„.        I  Tn.df,;     \Vit.l„r.,fl. 

Tilt;  year  liJ4.S  was  one  ol'  i  he  most  niomenlnurs  in 
Ihe  entire  history  of  .Marblehead.  Karly  in  Mareli, 
the  town  of  Salem  ordered: 

"■ri.al    Mailil.'li.M.I    will.   III..  all..M..i I    th.' O.li.i  al  ( -..iii  I  sli.ill  1.,. 

a    t..uii,  all. I  III.'  l...iii..M..I„'l.,lli..  Ill ^1  .'M.  1 III.'  j.iii.l  v^llI.  li  »a« 

.Me   ll.llii|.llll,'s'  lall.i.'.ali.l  s'..'  all   II,.'  laii.l  s.'a." 

On  Ihe  2d  of  .May,  llll:i,  Ihe  <Teneral  Court  gr:intcd 
the  petition  of  the  inlmbitanls,  and  the  town  was  duly 
incorporated  as  follows: 

-I   |...li  Ui.'  |..'llll..li  ..I    11 lial.ilal.l-.'l    Mail.l.'h.'.i.l  I..1   I  l„'iii  tu  l.i'  a 

l.i\vn    ..t    lli.-liiM'h,'.-,  S.il.'iii    li.ivu.i;  Miaiil.  .1  ll„.|i,  |..  l...  a  I..U  li  ..r  tlli'lll- 

M'h..,  aii.l    a|.|...iiil.'.l    II.. .1,1    tl,.'   „.h,, ir  I'.vMi  Mill,  h  lliu  Curt 

<l..|l.   'jl',111,   ■ 

Shortly  after  tin-  separation  Irom  Salem,  :i  meeiing 
of  the  inhabit;inls  was  liehl.  :irjd  the  following  town 
otlicers  wer<^  chosen,  or  ;is  the  record  laintiy  expresses 
it,  "these  men  were  ibosiu  lor  ihe  towns    iiu^iness:" 

'■S.'V.'ii  iii.'ii  ..1  .s.' ,1,        J1..S,.-  .Ma>,'li.  U.  Sa I  Hal 1,  Krahcis 

'I. .tins.. II,    .N las    M.iiill,   .I..I1M    l'.'.,.li,   S.'Mi..,.    . I, ,1,11   |i.';,'i„v,.I..|in 

Uail..|l." 

"•l'..K'lll,.'l    Mr.   Wall.'li  s  I'a.v,      .laiii.s  Shiilll,  .l..,'..'|.ll  |l..|il..'l. 

This  was  prob;ibly  the  tirst  meeting  of  ihe  inlndii- 
tants  ;ifte|-  the  action  of  the  town  of  S:dem,  thinigh 
there  is  no  record  of  Ihe  ihite  on  ubieh  it  was  held, 
except  that  of  the  ye;ir. 

The  earliest  ihite  in  the  town  records,  is  that  ol'  :i 
meeting  held  Decendier  2'2,  llll'S,  when  it  was: 

■•a^rr.'.'.l  l..v  tli.'  Tuw  11,'  Ihiil  ull  .«ii,'li  as  iir.'  slialiK,T»  lishiiiK  ,„  ,'in|,l..j,',l 

iiii,.iii  iwi  shall  |,i.j'  uiit.,  111.- 'niM Mr  r,.i'iii.'ii' \n„.,iuii.i  Hal,.' soiiv  1111,1 

..111. 'I-  ,',.in,.|ii,-ii,:if«.  111,,  «iiMi  uf  ti-ii  shilliiiga  a  v.ar  fur  .'vi-i'}'  iiiuii." 

l!y  the  records  of  this  year,  it  ap|iears  that  the  in- 
habitants acted  as  an  indeiiendent  town  b,-l'ore  ob- 
taining the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that    in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  event  they  were  busy  in  settling  and 
arranging  their  affairs.  Tlie  swamp  running  from 
John  Legg'.s  to  Timothy  Allen's,  wiis  laid  out  into 
eight  lots  and  divided  among  the  inhaliitants.  A  rate 
was  made  for  the  meeting-house,  and  John  Hart  was 
authorized  to  collect  it  and  to  "  take  what  course  the 
law  will  ad'ord  against  such  inhabitant  as  shall  refuse 
to  pay.'"  In  order  that  there  might  be  an  equal  way 
of  "  maintaining  the  ordinance  by  Mr.  Walton,"  it 
was  agreed  that  "  a  rate  should  be  established  accord- 
ing to  requite."     This  rate  w;is  to  include  strangers, 

"  Who  have  benefit  by  the  plantation  by  fishing, 
and  make  use  of  wood  and  timber,  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance."  Mr.  Walton  was  to  have 
forty  pounds  for  his  services  this  year,  and  the  sum 
of  eighteen  pence  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  every 
man's  rate  for  his  wood. 

The  earlier  records  of  the  town  refer  principally  to 
the  common  lands,  cow  leases,  land  sales,  etc.,  though 
occasionally  there  are  very  quaint  entries  to  be  found. 
In  March,  li;.')7, 

"It  is  ordered  that  all  swine  about  the'  towno  Btiall  be  eufTiciently 
ringed  by  tlie  first  uf  Aprill  nest,  upon  the  penaltie  of  28.  Gd.  for  every 
defect,  and  Edwanl  Pittsford  is  to  see  this  order  to  be  obsarved." 

In  1658  the  town  had  evidently  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  had  been  blessed  with  prosperity  to  a  greater 
degree  than  had  ever  been  its  fortune  before.  Mr. 
Walton's  salary  was  increased  to  seventy  pounds,  and 
varied  afterward  from  sixty  pounds  to  eighty  pounds 
yearly.  This  money  was  usually  collected  by  persons 
chosen  annually  at  the  town  meetings  for  the  purpose, 
and  those  who  had  not  the  ready  money  to  ])ay,  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  amount  of  their  projiortion  of 
the  rate  in  ])rovisions. 

Mr.  Walton  rendered  an  account  yearly  of  the 
amount  received  from  each  person,  and  these  reports 
abound  in  such  names  as  "  Quid  Harwood,  Ould 
Lander,  Ould  Bennett,"  and  others  equally  as  curious. 
Occasionally  in  these  reports  we  find  such  items  as 
these : 

"By  biilf  acow  of  Jlr.  Drown,  £2.  28.  Cd.;  by  J^  ton  of  Mackrecl,  «.  ; 
by  Rictiard  Rowland  in  pork,  £'i  ;  by  Sinitli  in  cliccee,  13  shillings  ;  by 
C'hristo.  Codnor  in  liquor,  15  shillings." 

At  this  time  the  only  public  conveyance  to  and 
from  Salem,  W!U>  a  ferry-boat  which  was  rowed  across 
Salem  harbor  as  often  its  there  were  passengers  who 
desired  to  cross,  the  fare  being  regulated  by  a  town 
meeting  as  "two  pence  for  the  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head."  Thomas  Dixie  was  tlie  ferryman,  and  he  was 
required  to  keep  a  boat  and  an  assistant. 

In  1G60  there  were  only  sixteen  houses  in  the  entire 
township.  During  that  year  the  inhabitants  voted  to 
lay  out  a  highway  between  JIarblehead  and  Salem, 
which  is  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Seven 
men  were  made  choice  of  "  for  the  placing  and  seat- 
ing of  the  iuhabilants  of  the  town,  both  men  and 
women  in  the  meeting-house,"  and  it  w;is  agreed  that 
the  townsmen  have  liberty  to  consider  what  way  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment 


of  strangers,  if  it  cannot  be  that  one  house  is  sufli- 
cient,  then  to  consider  of  another,  that  strangers  may 
be  the  better  accommodated." 

The  following  year  the  court  invested  the  commis- 
.sions  with — 

'•Magistritticftll  power,  reforing  to  Salem  andMarblehead,  there  being 
more  than  ordinary  need  thereof,  thatinirjuity  may  not  pass  unpunished/' 

One  of  these  commissioners  was  Major  Willian! 
Hathorne,  who,  for  several  years  previous  had  bit  jj 
a  magistrate  of  Salem  and  several  other  towns,  aihl 
who  now  ap])ears  to  have  assumed  special  charge  ni 
Marblehead.  Before  this  august  personage  the  .'•i- 
lect-men  .summoned  several  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  for  refusing  to  keep  their  cattle  in  accordant 
with  a  vote  of  the  town. 

In  March,  1662,  a  contract  was  made  with  Robert 
Knight  and  .John  Salter,  carpenters,  to  build  a  gal- 
lery at  the  southwest  of  the  meeting-house.  "Sufficient 
for  four  seats,  with  columns,  and  a  board  at  the  bot- 
tom to  keep  the  dust  from  coming  down  ;  and  to  be 
arched  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  house  with  stairs 
and  other  necessaries."  For  this  labor  the  Selectmen 
agreed  to  pay  them  twenty-one  pounds  "  in  such  nec- 
essaries as  they  should  have  occasion  of,"  and,  if  when 
the  work  was  ended,  they  had  any  of  the  pay  to  take 
up,  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  in  fish  or  mackrel  at 
the  market  price. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  October  21,  the  commoners 
agreed  "  that  the  cove  lying  between  John  Codners  and 
John  Northies  stage,  shall  be  for  a  common  landing- 
place  for  the  use  of  the  public  good  of  the  town  for- 
ever." The  agreement  was  signed  by  Moses  Maverick, 
Joseph  Dolier,  John  Peach,  Senior,  Christoph.  Latte- 
more,  John  Waldron,  John  Codnor,  .John  BarloU  and 
five  others,  who  were  probably  all  of  the  Commoners, 
who  could  write,  and  signed  in  the  name  of  the  rest. 

"The  records  of  this  period  abound  in  allusions  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  keep  the  co«s.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1663,  an  agreement  was  made  with  John  Stacie 
to  "  keep  the  cattell  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  fetch 
the  cattell  of  the  lower  end  of  the  towne  at  William 
Charles  by  the  sunn  half  an  hour  hie  and  to  deliver 
them  their  at  night,  half  an  hour  before  sunn  sett." 
If  any  were  lost  he  was  to  use  his  endeavors  to  find 
ihem  the  next  day,  and  for  his  services  he  was  to  re- 
ceive corn  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  sixteen 
pounds.  The  .scarcity  of  money  among  the  inhabitants 
cannot  be  more  truly  illustrated  than  in  this  and 
numerous  other  votes  to  i)ay  the  town's  indcbtedncs.s 
to  individuals  in  provisions,  fish  and  other  articles. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  they  weic 
obliged  to  barter  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
Depending  entirely  upon  the  fishing  trade  for  their 
sustenance,  they  had  little  else  to  offer  for  the  commo- 
dities of  which  Ihcy  were  in  need,  and  their  fish  be- 
came almost  their  only  medium  of  exchange. 

In  1666,  the  court,  considering  the  exjiosed  condi- 
tion of  the  harbor  of  Marblehead,  voted  that  if  the 
inhabitants  would  erect  a  suitable  fort  or  breastwork, 
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their  ('(miitry  r:itf  should  be  ubated.  ;iii<l  lli.it  two  or 
three  jrniis  should  be  (urnislied  as  soou  as  the  lortili- 
catiou  was  liuislied.  That  the  fislieriiieu  nii.L'lit  be 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  military  niovenieiits  and 
tactics,  the  court  ordered  that  a  coMi]>any  should  be 
organized,  and  Major  llatliorne  was  apiiointed  com- 
mander, with  Samuel  Ward  as  Sergeant.  The  fort 
was  finished  the  loUowing  year,  the  cost  to  the  town 
being  about  thirty-two  pounds.  New  Kngland  money. 

The  year  ItiiiT  proved  disastrous  to  the  people  of 
Marblcliead.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
during  most  of  the  season  when  fish  were  plenty  Ihey 
wi're  unable  to  venture  out  in  their  boats  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  in  .several  instances  those  who  did  so  were 
lost.  Tlie  court  therefore,  with  considerate  sympathy, 
voted  to  abate  their  proportion  of  the  county  tax  for 
one  year. 

In  October.  KiO.S  William  Walton.  thi<  faithful  and 
zealous  ini.ssionary,  died,  after  having  served  liis 
Ma.ster  and  the  poor  people  of  Alarblcheail  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Coming  to  them  as  a  mission- 
ary to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  became,  wilh<jut  ordi- 
nation as  a  clergyman,  a  loving  pastor,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  counselor.  Jlis  advice 
was  sought  on  all  niatlcrs  of  public  or  private  ini- 
])ortaiicc,  and  when  obtained,  was  usually  folbiwed 
without  qucsti'Mi.  His  loss  was  felt  as  a  ])ublie  be- 
reavement by  tlic  entire  community. 

.Mr.  Walton  was  succeeded  in  liis  noble  work  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Cheever,  a  young  man  who  but  a  lew 
ycai-s  before  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with 
the  highest  honors.  The  meeting-house  had  recently 
been  repaired,  and  the  young  preacher  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  every  possible  evidence  of 
respect.  The  town  voted  to  pay  him  £lo  tor  his  ser- 
vices the  first  six  months,  and  after  tliat  £.S0  yearly. 
In  March,  lliGO,  another  gallery  was  built  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  meeting-house,  Rol)ert 
Knigiit,  Francis  Collings  and  .Jeremiah  Neal  being 
the  builders.  The  contract  was,  that  llie  gallery 
should  be  built  with  "  five  seats,  stairs  and  other 
necessaries  as  the  other  gallery  was,"  and  the  car- 
penters were  to  receive  £23  New  England  money  for 
their  services. 

The  road  leading  to  the  Creat  Xeck  was  evidently 
laid  out  during  this  year,  as  on  the  18th  day  of  De- 
cember it  Wii.svote<l  that  "on  the  next  convenient  day 
as  many  of  the  commoners  and  jiroprietors  as  can 
shall  see  that  a  convenient  way  may  be  laid  out  for 
drift  of  cattle  to  the  Neck  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  harbor." 

To  the  early  settlers,  and  for  many  years,  the  har- 
bor was  known  as  the  "  (ireat  Hay,"  or  "(Jreat  Har- 
bor," while  the  cove  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
known  as  "  Little  Harbor,"  was  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, and  because  it  wa.s  so  much  nearer  the 
setllenient  used  almost  exclusively  as  the  harbor. 

On   the  (>th  of  Ajiril,  1<)72,  the   town   "  ordere<l  by 
general  consent  that  a  '  Lentoo  '   be  built  adjoining 
G7 


to  the  bai-k  ^iile  of  the  meetiiig-linu^c,  twenty  foot 
in  breaihli  and  forty  foot  in  length,  with  three  gable 
ends  in  the  same,  witli  timber  wcirk,"  etc.  Th.'  build- 
ing of  this  addition  to  their  house  of  wiprsliip  w.is 
the  cause  <.f  great  coiitroversy  and  di^^agrrcnunt 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  town  voted  to  instruct 
the  selii-tmen  to  ■'seal  the  men  and  women  in  the 
•Lentoo,"'  but  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  assign 
scats  to  the  'ault-timling  and  jealous  wiu'shipers,  they 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
were  with  clillicully  persuaded  not  to  resign  their 
olliccs  as  selectmen.  The  disagreement  now  assum- 
ing the  phase  of  a  downright  i|uaiTcl,  a  town  meeting 
was  called,  and   tlie  matter  was  put  into  the   hands  of 

a  < iiiiittcc,  consisting  of  Mr.   .Maverick,  Mr.  .lohn 

Dcvcreux,  .bdm  I'eacb.  Seniijr,  ami  Nil  liolas  .Merritt. 
■fliese  men  weU'  fully  ciuiiowered  "' to  scat  the  Len- 
too men  and  women  in  ye  seafs,  cut  an  alley-way 
through  ye  oulil  part,  dispose  cd'  any  |.ersoiis  who 
shall  want  scats  or  lose  tln'ir  seats  by  means  of  ye 
alli  y,  in  ye  most  convenient  places  in  yc  onid  or  new 
part,  and  rectify  any  disoidcis  with  due  care  that 
such  as  have  been  formerly  sealed  may  keep  tlu'ir 
places  as  many  as  conveniently  can."  It  was  also 
ordereii,  for  "  ye  reeulaling  and  preventing  of  dis- 
orders in  seats,"  lliat  Kichard  Norni.ui  should  have 
power  to  "  look  altcrall  persons,  men  and  women,  that 
they  keep  tlieirscals  npcm  penallie  (if  t  W(j  shillings, 
li\i'  pence  for  every  single  ollencc  upon  eveiy  Sabbath 
day."  These  lines  were  to  be  '"destrained  U|ion  legal 
warninggiven  to  the  [larties  oU'ending,"  and  one-third 
of  the  amount  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Norman,  ami 
tile  remainder  to  be  appropriatcil  for  the  pom-  of  the 
town. 

However  sadly  the  inbaliitant  may  have  disagreed 
in  r<ganl  to  the  seating  (d'  the  "lcntio,"as  they 
termed  the  aildition,  it  is  evident  that  the  day  on 
whicdi  it  wa.s  raised  was  one  of  general  rejoicing 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  New  JCngland  customs 
in  the  olden  time  know  that  it  was  thought  next  to 
impossilile  to  have  a  "  house  raising,"  witlumf  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  entire  c(]mniunity  to  as- 
sist. These  occasions  were  generally  obscrve<l  as 
holidays,  and  were  devoted  by  the  younger  people  to 
iiu'rry-making  and  the  most  joyous  festivities.  Tlie 
wine  and  other  lii[Uors  lloweil  freidy,  and,  while  many 
partook  of  tlie  beverage  temperately,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  weak  and  thoughtless  to  iiululge  in 
a  reckless  round  of  dissipation  and  drunkenness.  The 
raising  (jf  the  lean-to  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
custom.  In  the  report  cd'  the  expenses  inciilenl  to 
the  oceasiou  we  find  the  lollowing  item:  "  I'aid  for 
rum  and  charges  about  fish  at  raising  the  Leantoo  at 
the  Meeling-I louse,     .     .     .      C !  l',<.  ii</." 

The   custom    (d"    using    intoxicating    liijuors   as   a 
beverage,  wdiich   prevailed  throughont  New  ICngland 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was  one  of  the  be- 
setting sins  of  the  peo[>le  of  Marbhdiead  from  its  ear- 
1  licst  settlement.     Not  a  vessel  went  from  its  harbor, 
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whether  for  a  long  trip  to  the  "  Banks  "  or  Cor  a  few 
days  fishing  in  the  bay,  without  a  i)lentiful  supply  of 
liquor.  Not  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  fare  of  fish  with- 
out providing  "  something  to  take  "  for  washing-out 
day.  The  custom  was  so  universal  that  even  at  the 
town-meetiugs  liquor  was  provided  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

As  a  consequence  many  persons  were  disorderly, 
and  the  meetings  wore  frequently  disturbed. 

In  1G74  the  town  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  were  then  one  hundred  and  fourteen  house- 
holders, whose  names  with  their  common  age  are  re- 
corded in  the  records.  At  a  town-meeting,  held  dur- 
ing this  year,  it  was  voted  that  "  all  these  fifteen  or 
sixteen  houses  built  in  Marblehcad,  before  ye  year 
1660,  shall  be  allowed  one  cows  common  and  a 
halfe." 

In  1675  the  war  between  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nists and  the  Indians,  known  as  King  Philip's  War 
broke  out.  This  terrible  and  bloody  war  lasted  three 
years,  and  ended  only  at  the  death  of  King  Philip. 
The  whites  had  so  diminished  before  its  close  that 
they  began  seriously  to  apprehend  total  extinction. 
During  the  year  lii77,  while  the  war  was  at  its  height, 
two  Indians  were  brought  as  captives  to  Marblehead. 
Their  fiite  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mr.  Increase  Mather 
in  a  letter  dated  23d  of  fifth  month,  1677, — 


"Sabbath  night  was  sennight,  the  women  at  Marblehead,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  nieeting-hou^e,  fell  upon  two  Indians  that  were  brought 
in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tiinniltuon-s  way.  very  barbarously  murdered 
them.  Doubtless  if  the  Indians  liear  of  it  tlie  captives  among  them  wil' 
be  seni'ed  acconlingly." 

The  first  school  in  town,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  opened  in  1675,  Mr.  Edward  Humphries 
being  the  teacher,  and  receiving  forty  pounds  yearly 
for  his  services. 

In  March,  1679,  it  was  agreed  at  a  town-meeting 
"that  Robert  Knight  shall  be  clearly  requited  and 
discharged  from  jiaying  his  Town  Rates  during  his 
life  for  his  workmanship  done  in  the  meeting-house 
in  building  the  gallery.  It  wiis  also  voted  at  the 
same  meeting  "that  Robert  Knight  hath  libertie  for 
to  flow  the  ferry  Swamps  as  to  the  benefit  of  his  mill, 
and  it  is  to  continue  during  the  towncs  i)leasui-e." 
These  votes  illustrate  the  impulsive  and  generous 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Marblehead,  traits  whidi 
have  characterized  their  descendants  to  a  marked  de- 
gree ever  since.  But  a  few  years  before  the  jiassage 
of  these  votes,  Mr.  Knight,  in  building  the  lean-to, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away  a  post  under  the 
gallery.  For  this  he  was  severely  censured,  and 
ordered  to  replace  it  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Natur- 
ally resenting  the  indignity  lie  delayed  his  work 
somewhat,  and  the  town  voted  if  it  were  not  com- 
pleted before  a  certain  date  "  to  sue  him,  and  to 
prosecute  him  from  Court  to  Court  until  the  case  was 
ended."  Like  many  others  who  have  sufl'ered  from 
the  temporary  unpopularity  which  their  actions  have 
occasioned,  Mr.  Knight  lived  to  see  the  excitement  of 


his  fellow-citizens  abate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
periencing the  popular  reaction  in  his  favor,  of  which 
the  votes  were  an  evidence. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  are  proverbial  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  disinterested  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed.  The  people  of  Marblehead  have  ever 
been  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  class  of  men,  and 
their  generosity  and  good-heartedness  is  shown  on 
nearly  every  page  of  their  history.  A  vote  passed  by 
the  commoners  in  1682,  gives  an  evidence  of  their 
kindness  which  should  serve  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emuhition  by  their  posterity.  Richard  Reed,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  having  forfeited  his  land  for  a 
fish-fence,  by  being  in  arrears  for  rent,  the  town 
"voted  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  losses,  that  he 
might  pay  two  pounds,  and  the  rest  should  be  abated  ; 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  using  the 
land  for  a  fish-fence  for  the  rest  of  hi.s  natural  life." 

The  year  1684  was  made  memorable  by  the  public 
ordination  of  Mr.  Cheever,  and  the  organization  of  a 
church  in  Marblehead.  Mr.  Cheever  had  been 
preaching  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants had  increased  to  fifty-four,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  Salem  to  have  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered. 
Tills  having  been  found  inconvenient,  a  vote  was 
[lassed  by  the  congregation,  after  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice on  the  6th  of  July,  to  request  Mr.  Cheever  to  be 
ordained,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  organization 
of  a  church.  On  the  16tli  of  July  a  solemn  fast  was 
ob.served  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  undertaking, 
the  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Beverly.  The  ordination  took  place  on  the  13th 
of  August  in  the  presence  of  the  Deputy  Governor, 
five  of  the  assistants,  twenty  elders  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  certain  Indians,  heirs  of  the  squaw  sa- 
ciieni  of  Saugus,  had  presented  claims  of  ownershi]) 
in  the  lands  comprised  in  the  township  of  Marble- 
head, and  after  several  years  of  controversy  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  town-meeting  and  take  appropriate 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Accordingly  on  the 
nth  of  .July  a  meeting  was  held,  and  Moses  Maver- 
ick, .lohn  Devoreux,  Captain  Samuel  Ward,  Thaddeus 
Hidden,  William  Beal,  Richard  Read  a.nd  Nathaniel 
Waltown,  with  tlie  selectmen,  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  matter  and  search  after  the 
pretended  claims.  Messrs.  John  Devereux  and  Samuel 
Ward,  as  a  sub-committee,  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  land  and  take  a  deed  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  town  in  case  the  claim  should  be  found  valid. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  claim  was  valid, 
and  tliat  they  had  purchased  the  land.  The  town 
therefore  apjiointed  a  committee,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  to  "  proportion  each  Mans 
part  according  to  his  privilege  in  the  township."  Tlie 
committee,  after  attending  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
reported  that  after  "proportioning  the    amount   by 
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cow  leases,  they  lomiil  it  tci  aiiioiiiit  in  uino  [n'lice  jht     lisiatiims   uf   iiin<jccni-c,  ilic    iMjrjr  n, 


cow  111  moiioy. 

Pa-ssiiisr  over  the  events  of  the  iiiteiveiiiiiu-  ycais  eiKcl  al  (ialhiws  II  ill 
between  li)84  and  '!I2,  of  whieh  theif  is  no  iceonl  nf  I  her. 
any  iinportanee,  we  eonie  to  tlie  period  when  tlie 
jrreat  witeheral't  dehision  spread  witli  sneli  terrihk' 
and  deadly  ell'eet  ainonir  tlie  jieople  of  Ivssex  Connty. 
The  pe(>|>lo  of  .Marbhdiead,  eredulons  and  snpersti- 
tious  as  were  tile  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  niaritiine 
towns,  listened  with  awe  to  tiie  talcs  ol' distress  which 
Were  bronglit,  from  time  to  time,  from  ilnir  ncii.dibors 
in  Salem,  and,  clustered  about  their  lircsidcs  or  in  the 
shops  along  the  shore,  wdiispered  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, and  tohl  hlood-enrdling  tales  (d'tlie  sea. 

.Vl  this  time  there  lived  in  .Marlilehead  an  old 
woman,  the  wile  of  a  (ishermaii,  of  whose  snpernat- 
nral  powers  many  weird.  ;ind  dreadfnUtorics  li.-id  been 


lemned  ami  senl.'ncd  li,  be   li.uigc-d.     She  was  exe- 
n,  on  \\u-   L'-Jd  of  Seplem- 
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i.N    the    preceding   chapter   an    cviileriee    has    been 
given     of    the    super.-tition    of    the    people    of    Kssex 

Conrily  at  (he  time  of  the  ever-im' rnble  witeheiafl 

delusion,  bill   it  would    be  aliiio.st    impoK>iKb.  lo  relate 


told.     "  Mam 


Ked 


msidereil    a  witcli.   and   i   hall    the    super- til  ions    Iraditious    linidv    believed    by 


Inel  l)een  known  to  alllict  those  whom  slu>  disliked  in 
various  ways.  'J'o  .some  she  sent  sickness  and  distress 
by  wishing  that  a  "bloody  cleaver"  might  be  Ibiind 
on  the  cradles  of  their  infant  children  ;  and  it;  was 
said  tliat  whenever  the  wish  was  ntterecl  tlii^  cleaver 
was  distinctly  seen,  and  tlie  chiMren  sickened  and 
died.  .\t  other  times.it  was  said,  she  caused  the 
milk  to  curdle  in  the  milk-|)ail  as  soon  as  it  had  left 
the  cow;  and  minierrius  instances  were  cited  to  prove 
thai  she  had  often  caused  the  butter  churned  by  her 
enemies  to  turn  to  "blue  wool." 

In  spite  of  the  grievous  manner  iu  whiih  they  be- 
lieved themselves  atl!ict<'d,  tlu'  kiud-hearleil  people 
of  Marbhdiead  had  made  no  compl.iint  to  the  aiilhor- 
ities  of  tile  matter,  and  it  was  reserved  for  several 
deluded  young  women  ol'  .~.ilem,  who  had  already 
eaii.sed  much  sutl'ering  in  that  community  by  their 
ready  accusations,  to  cause  her  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. Early  in  the  month  of  May,  ItlHii,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  John  Hatliorne  and  .lonathan  Cnrwin, 
two  (if  the  assistants,  for  the  arrest  of  Wilinot  Read, 
wife  of  Samuel  Read,  of  Marblehead,  who  was 
charged  with  having  "committed  sundry  acts  of 
witchcraft  on  the  bodies  of  Mary  Walcol  and  .Mercy 
Lewis,  and  others,  of  Salem  Village,  to  their  great 
hurt,"  etc.     The  examination  took  ]>lace  on  the  "Ist 


the  inhabitants  of  .Marblehead  then  and  for  mine 
than  a  century  alter. 

Sl<jries  of  plianloui  ships  seen  al  sea  before  the  hiss 
of  a  vessel  ;  ol  lb.'  appeaianee  on  the  water  of  luveil 
ones  who  bad  died  .-it  home;  foot-ti'ps  and  voices 
hi-ard  mysteriously  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
eoniiiig  as  warnings  froiu  :iiiollier  world  ;  signs  aud 
omens  uliii  h  forelold  the  appieaeliing  death  of  some 
member  of  a  family,  or  proplieeies  whispered  by  the 
wind  that  those  away  <ui  the  mighty  deep  would  lind 
a  watery  grav<-. 

These,  and  other  stories  of  pirat.  s  ui.'  on  the  .seas 
and  smugglers  who  .seereled  their  treasures  along  the 
shiu'e.  formed  the  burihii  of  ton veisaticm  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Of  the  many  traditimis  of  this 
kind,  (old  nith  simple  faith  and  sincere  belief  by  cuir 
ancestors,  few  have  e.iiiie  ilown  to  their  ileseemlants, 
and  of  these,  the  story  of  the  serieehiug  wonuiu  is 
perhaps  the  most  vividly  remembered.  U  was  said 
that  during  the  laKer  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  Spaiusli  shiji  laden  with  rich  merchandise  was  cap- 
tured by  pirati-s  aud  brought  into  the  harbor  of  .M,-ir- 
blehead.  The  crew  and  every  person  on  Ixjard  the 
ill-fated  ship  had  been  murdered  at  the  time  cd'  the 
eaiiture,  exee]i(  a  beautiful  l-"nglish  lady,  whom  the 
rullians  brought   on   shore   near  what   is  now  called 


of  May.  at  the  house  of  Lieutenant.  Nathaniel  luger-  I  Oakum    Bay,   and    there   barbarously   murdered   her. 
s(dl,  lit'  Sali-m.     .\fler  listening  patiently  to   the  evi-  j  Tlu^  fi-w  lishermeii  who  inhabited  the  phn-e  were  ab- 


denee  the  grand  jury  brought  in  two  imlictments 
against  the  woman.  In  one  she  was  i-liarged  with 
"certain  detestable  arts  called  witchcraft  and  gmceries 
wickedly,  maliciously  and  feloniously  used,  practiced 
and  exercised  at  and  in  the  town  of  Salem.  .  .  .  in, 
upon  aud  against  one  Eliza  Rootli  of  Salem,  single 
woman,  by  which  .said  wicked  arts  ye  said  Eli/a 
r.ootli  was  tortured,  attlictod,  consumed,  pined,  wasted 
and  tormented."  The  other  indictment  charged  her 
with  practicing  her  "detestable  arts  "  upon  <ine  Eli/a 
Hubbard,  of  Salem. 

.\fter  the  examination  usual   in  such   cases  at   the 


■lit,  and  t  he  women  .'ind  children  who  reui.-iiiied  eiuild 
do  nothing  to  pri-veut  the  crime.  The  sc-re.-nns  cd'  (he 
victim  were  loml  and  dreadful,  and  her  cries  of  "  Lord, 
save  me  I  oh,  l,(jrd  desus,  save  me!"  were  distinctly 
hearil.  The  body  was  burii-d  where  the  crime  was 
per|)etrated,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and  tilty  years, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  tragedy,  the 
screams  of  the  poor  woman  were  repeated  in  ti  voice 
so  shrill  and  supernatural  :is  to  send  an  indescribable 
thrill  of  horror  through  all  who  heard  them. 

There  were  other  beliefs  as  lirnily  held,  which, 
tlnnigh    e()Ually   as   supei-stitious,    were    much    more 


lime,  with  no  defense,  save  her  own  vehement  pro-     agreeable  and  romantic.     The  young  women,  on  the 
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nights  when  a  new  moon  was  to  appear,  would  con- 
gregate at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and, 
putting  a  huge  pot  of  tallow  over  the  fire,  would  dro]) 
"hot  nails"  into  the  boiling  fat,  firmly  believing  that 
the  young  man  who  should  appear  while  tlie  nails 
were  dropping  would  be  the  future  husband  of  the 
fair  damsel  who  dropped  them.  At  other  times  the 
young  women  would  go  to  an  upper  window,  and, 
reaching  half-way  out,  throw  a  ball  of  yarn  into  the 
street,  believing  that  the  lucky  youth  who  picked  it 
up  would  surely  come  forward  with  an  ofler  of  mar- 
riage. 

Until  the  ordination  of  Jlr.  Cheever  nearly  all  the 
marriages  in  town  had  been  solemnized  by  Mr.  Mave- 
rick, who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  only  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  place.  Mr.  Maverick  was  a  selectman,  town 
clerk,  tything  man,  and  a  member  of  every  important 
committee  chosen  by  the  town.  Owning  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  township,  and  being  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  trade,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  community,  and  his  advice,  when 
given,  was  followed  with  imi)licit  confidence  by  the 
simple  fishermen  with  whom  lie  lived. 

The  customs  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  were,  some  of  them,  of  the  most 
curious  nature.  A  marriage  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  joyous  festivities,  and  the  occasion  of  a  season 
of  merry-making  for  an  entire  week  in  duration. 
Everybody  in  the  community  who  chose  attended  the 
wedding,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  the 
guests  were  ready  to  depart  for  their  own  homes,  the 
bride  and  groom  were  put  to  bed  by  their  maids  and 
groomsmen,  and  the  entire  companj'  marched  around 
their  bed,  throwing  old  shoes  and  stockings,  and  vari- 
ous other  missiles  at  them,  for  good  luck,  and  by  way 
of  a  parting  salute. 

As  the  town  increased  in  importance  and  pros- 
perity, the  custom,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
England,  of  presenting  the  pall-bearers  at  funerals 
with  gloves  and  gold  finger-rings,  became  very  fash- 
ionable among  the  wealthier  families.  These  rings 
were  often  of  a  very  curious  and  unique  design,  and 
there  are  several  of  them  held  as  heirlooms  by  some 
of  the  older  inhabitants  to-day. 

For  some  years  ])revious  to  the  year  1698  it  ap- 
peared that  no  school  had  been  kept  in  Marblehead 
for  any  length  of  time  exceeding  a  few  brief  months. 
In  November  of  that  year  a  school  was  ojiened  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Cotton,  who  came  to  Marblehead  at  the  urgent 
request  of  several  of  the  influential  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  a  young  man,  not  quite  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  him 
fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  services,  and  he  received 
"  six  pence  and  a  groate  a  week  "  from  each  of  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  school.    As  the  inhabitants 


generally  sent  their  children  to  the  school  it  soon  in- 
creased to  seventy-five  pupils,  and  the  income  of  the 
teacher  was  increased  to  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
in  silver  money. 

During  his  stay  in  !Marblehead  Mr.  Cotton  lived  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  family  of  the 
minister,  Mr.  Cheever,  though  for  a  short  time  he 
boarded  in  the  families  of  Captain  Edward  Brattle 
and  Captain  John  Browne.  While  here  he  studied 
theology,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  November  2'A. 
1701.  In  1701  Mr.  Cotton  took  his  final  leave  ol 
Marblehead,  and  some  years  after  wrote  the  account 
of  his  life  while  here,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to 
extract  the  following: 

"When  I  came  to  this  place  I  was  niw  and  young,  not  19  years  oM. 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I  gave  way  too  much  to  (luit 
extravagance  Inteniperance,  Negligence  in  Religion  and  Disorderliiie-^ 
that  is  too  rife  in  that  place.  I  desire  to  thank  God  that  it  was  no  nion-. 
and  to  be  humbled  that  it  was  so  much,  and  to  l>e  thankful  that  after  m< 
much  Vanity  God  brought  me  to  myself  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  be  ui 
ferly  ruined.  In  the  latter  end  of  1703,  I  had  thoughts  of  removing 
from  Slarblehead,  supposing  the  place  (then  being  under  decay)  inji 
likely  to  afford  me  a  settlement,  and  accordingly  I  left  it  about  twu 
months.  In  that  time  I  went  to  Sandwich  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  county 
of  Bristol,  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by  the  Boston  ministers.  I  tar- 
ried and  preached  at  Boston  but  one  Sabbath. 

"After  my  coming  from  thence,  I  ha<l  several  letters  from  my  brother. 
Gushing  and  Samuel  Ponhallow,  Ksq.,  inviting  me  to  keep  school  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  towards  which  I  steered  my 
course ;  but  calling  at  Slarblehead,  and  they  remaining  still  destitute  of 
a  .schoolmaster,  I  agreed  with  them  again  (upon  the  advancement  of  my 
sjilary  from  the  Town,  under  the  former  regulation  for  particular  sclnd- 
ars,  for  they  would  not  make  it  fl  free  school)  and  tarried  half  a  yciir 
longer  in  ye  school,  and  desire  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favor  that  my  set  - 
vices  therein  as  well  as  before  was  acceptable  and  successful. 

"The  people  there  being  generally  if  not  universally  inclined  to  gi\'' 
their  children  common  learning,  the   scholars  rise  but  thin  among-i 
them.    There  was  but  one  that  went  from  thence,  whilst  I  kept  schoul. 
to  the  college,  and  that  was  the  minister's  son,  Mr  .\mos  Oheevcr,  lu.w 
minister  at  Manchester.  There  was  another  designed,  viz:  John  Brown*- 
son  of  Capt.   Browne,  but  death  put  an  end  to  the  design.    Some  of  tin- 
verses  composed  on  that  sorrowful  occiision  are  as  follows ; — 
*  Death  is  a  tribute  which  by  nature  wo 
Are  bound  to  pay  unto  Mortality  ; 
A  lovely  plant  cropt  in  his  tender  years 
Lyes  here,  a  subject  not  of  prayer,  but  tears ; 
A  youth  who  promis't  much,  but  awful  death 
Hath  snatched  him  from  tis  and  hath  stopt  his  breath, 
And  now  he's  gone  you'll  scarce  his  equal  find, — 
On  all  accounts  few  equals  left  behind.' 
"  I  have  heretofore  thought  of  writing  a  particular  character  and  de- 
scription of  Marblehead,  or  rather,  history  of  my  observations  there,  but 
upon  the  attempt,  finding  that  1  could  not  do  it  without  too  much  satyr 
and  reflection  (pt-rbaps  to  some  to  whom  I  was  obliged)  I  laid  it  aside 
and  shall  only  say  that  the  whole  township  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
large  farm,  and  very  rocky,  and  so  Ibey  are  forc't  to  get  their  living  out 
of  the  sea,  not  having  room  to  confound  the  fisherman  with  the  hus- 
bandman, and  so  spoil  both  as  they  do  in  some  places.    It  has  a  very 
good  Harbour,  which  they  improve  to  the  best  advantage  for  FishiiiL' 
both  Summer  and  Winter.  .  .  .  .\nd,  finally,  it  is  one  of  the  best  coun- 
try places  to  keep  scIkhiI  in,  provided  a  man  be  finnly  fixt  in  principle  of 
Virtue  and  religion,  which  I  hear  ily  wish  were  more  abundant  aiuoii^^ 
them  in  the  life  and  power  nf  it. 

"  My  greatest  intimacy  whilst  at  Marblehead  was  in  the  family  of  Col. 
Legg,  whoso  lady  was  a  geutlewoinan  of  great  gravity,  integrity  and 
prudence,  and  with  the  families  of  Capt.  John  Browne  and  Capt.  Etiward 
Brattle,  who  married  Col.  Legg's  two  daughters,— by  which  means  I  had 
some  uncomfortable  jarrs  with  Colonel  X.  and  his  lady,  who  held  no 
great  correspondence  with  other  families.  .\nd  1  would,  fixmi  my  own 
experience,  advise  all  men,  and  especially  young  men,  upon  their  first 
setting  out  In  life,  to  avoid  all  meddling  too  faiv  and  to  oairy  it  w  ith  an 
equal  hand  towards  all." 
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There  were  days  when  pirates  iiitV-steil  the  hii;h 
seas,  and  JFarUlehead  from  its  isohited  ]i(>sitiiiii  be- 
came a  [dace  of  fre<]aent  resort  tor  this  ehiss  of  out- 
laws. The  simple-niinded  inhabitants,  naturally 
hospitable,  eonlially  weleonied  all  who  came 
amonsr  them,  little  dreamiiiir  that  at  times  they  were 
harboriiiir  some  of  the  most  heartless  and  blood- 
thirsty villains  that  ever  sailed  the  ocean.  In  July, 
1703,  the  iirijrautiue  Charles,  Captain  Daniel  Plow- 
man, Commander,  was  titled  out  at  ISoston,  as  a 
privateer,  to  cruise  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, with  whom  Great  Hritain  was  then  ut  war- 
When  a  few  (lays  out  Captain  Plowman  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  the  inhuman  crew  locked  liini  in 
the  cabin  and  Kit  him  to  die.  His  body  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  .I<din  Quelcli,  the  lieuti-nant,  assumed 
command.  With  the  consent  and  co-operation  cd' 
the  crew  Quelch  seized  the  vessel,  and  procee(led  on 
a  piratical  cruise  sailintr  to  the  coast  of  l!ra/il.  llc' 
confined  his  oi)erations  to  that  locality,  phuiderini: 
several  Portuiruese  shi|)S  and  bri);autines,  killing  the 
Captains  and  taking  several  negro  slaves  as  prison- 
ers, besides  gold  and  other  booty.  In  Jlay  of  the 
following  year,  (170-1),  the  brigantine  arrrived  at 
Marblehead,  purporting  to  have  come  from  Xew 
S|)ain.  The  suspicions  of  the  owners  hail  been 
aroused,  however,  and  a  si-arch  ol'  the  vessel  revealed 
several  Portuguese  dags  and  other  articles,  which  c'on- 
firnied  the  evil  reports  that  had  been  heard  concern- 
ing the  vessel.  Finding  that  they  were  detected. 
Quelch  and  his  crew  attem|)ed  to  escape,  and  secret- 
ed themselves  along  the  shore.  They  were  liotly 
pursue<l  by  the  authorities,  and  were  finally  captured 
Some  were  found  at  tiloucester,  others  at  the  Isle  cd' 
Shoals,  while  (Quelch,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  in 
Marblehead.  Twenty  men  in  all  were  cajitured,  an<l 
were  subsequently  convicted  of  piracy.  Of  these, 
only  one,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  gave  Marble- 
head  as  his  birth-place.  (Juelch,  with  four  of  his 
associates,  was  executed  at  lioston  June  30,  1704. 

The  town  records  of  this  period  are  very  incomplete, 
and  furnish  little  information  concerning  the  customs 
or  habits  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  .\pri!,  170!),  the  commoners  leased  all  that  great 
head  of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles  Island 
in  hiltle  Harbor  to  Edward  Dimond,  "  shoreman," 
for  thirteen  shillings  yearly.  This  person  was  jirob- 
ably  the  famous  "old  Dimond,"  of  whom  such  fabu- 
lous stories  were  told  and  believed.  It  was  said  that 
he  Wius  a  wizard  and  possessed  the  "  black  art,"  which 
enabled  him  to  foretell  coming  events,  to  avert  dis- 
aster from  his  friends,  and  bring  distress  ui)on  his 
enemies.  When  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
the  wind  gave  evidence  of  blowing  a  gale,  "old  Di- 
mond "  would  wend  his  way  to  the  "burying  hill," 
and  there,  among  the  graves  and  tondi-stones,  "beat 
about  "and  give  orders  for  the  management  of  his 
vessels  at  sea.  In  a  voice  loud  and  clear,  distinctly 
heard  above   the   roar  of  the  tempest,  these  orders 


would  be  given,  and  no  mie  dared  (piestiou  tin  ir 
power  to  save  from  shipwreck.  The  advice  of  "old 
Dimond  "  was  sought  by  prnple  far  and  near  who  be- 
lieved in  his  great  powers;  but  wm-  betide  the  evil 
doer  who  came  into  his  presence.  Once,  when  a 
guilty  fellow,  who  had  stolen  wood  from  a  poor  widow, 

j  came   to  him  for  advice,  the  wizard  "idiarmed"  him, 

j  and  caused  him  to  walk  all  niglil  with  a  heavy  log  <d' 

i  wood  on  his  back.  At  auotluT  time,  wdi^n  a  sum  of 
money  bad  been  stcilen  IVnm  an  aL:ed  euuple,  "idd 
Dimond"  told  where  it  could  be  found,  and  gave-  the 
name  of  the  thief  Let  not  llie  reader  think  that 
these  stories  illustrating  the  superstition  of  o\ir  an- 
cestors are  exaggi'rated  in  ilie  least.  They  were  tidd 
by  aged  people  living  in  Marblehead  but  a  few  yeai-s 
ago,  now  at    rest,  who   remendiercd    with    what    faith 

.  and  earnestness  they  were  told  by  their  uioihers  and 
grandmothers. 

(If  the  same  class  are  the  stories  t(dd  nf  the  iii.ui 
who  was  rliased  by  a  eiirpse  in  a  colliii,  ami  shortly 
liter  sickened  and  died  ;  nf  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
diased  by  his  ."^alanie  majesty  himself,  seated  in  a 
.•arri.age  drawn  by  I'oLir  white  horses;  and  of  the 
young  lisherman  who  arrived  lioiiie  iiL  the  night,  and 
meeting  the  young  woman  to  wli.mi  ]\r  was  betrothed, 
gave  her  a  few  of  the  tish  In-  bad  caught  only  to  see 
her  fa<le  away  and  vanish  li-om  his  sight.  The  next 
morning  tlu'  heart-broken  lover  learned  that  the  girl 
he  lo\(d    had   dieil  during   his  absence,  and   became 

I  convinced  that  In'  had  seen  an  apparition.     What  the 

I  ghost   did  with  the  lisli   ha.-  never    been  s:itistactorily 

j  explained. 

<  )|'  the  events  nf  the  intervening  years  between 
I7(i:iand  1711  little  can  be  ascertaiueil.  A  few  years 
previous  an  Episcopal  Chur<-h  had  been  gathered  ami 
a   j)arish    organized,    and    during    the   year    1714,   a 

I  idiurch  editice  was  erected.  The  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  were  suliscribed  by  thirty-three 
gentlemen  who  ]dedged  themselves  in  various  sums  to 

I  the  amount  of  nne  buinlnd  and  seventy-live  pounds. 

I  Tile  list  was  headed  by  Cnloncd  Francis  Nicholson, 
who  sidiscribed  twenty-live  pnnnds,  and  the  remain- 
der was  made  up  by  several  (a]itains  of  vessels  in 
sums  varying  from  two  pounds  to  twelve  ])oundseach. 
The  frame  and  all  the  nniterials  used  in  the  conslrnc- 
lion  of  the  building  were  brought  from  lOngland. 
The  first  rector  was  liev.  William  Shaw,  wdio  arrived 
andtookVhargcofthe  jiari.sh  on  the  20th  of  July,  I71o. 
In  1714,  the  Hev.  Mr.  Cheever  having  become  very 
old  and  inlirm,  his  church  voted  to  settle  a  younger 
minister  with  him  as  an  assistant,  .\ccordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held,  ami  two  candidates  were  presented 
for  the  choice  id' the  church,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
.lohn  I'arnard,  of  Hoston,  and  the  other  Mr.  I'dward 
Mcdyoke.  Mr.  ISarmird  was  chosen  by  a  snndl  nni- 
jority,  and  at  a  town  meeting  convi'iied  for  the  pur- 
|)ose,  tiie  <'hoice  (d'  the  church  was  ratilie.l  liy  ihe 
town.  This  action  on  the  i)art  <if  the  town  was  lar 
from   satisfaetorv  to    the  ailherents  of  .Mr.   Ilulvoke, 
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and  occasioned  a  controversy  which  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  church  and  tlie  withdrawal  of  the 
disaffected  members.  The  town  voted  to  grant  per- 
mission for  the  organization  of  another  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  and  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  General  Court.  The  members 
of  the  First  Church  sent  an  earnest  and  solemn  pro- 
test to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  against  the 
formation  of  a  new  church,  declaring  that  as  there 
was  already  one  "church  and  one  meeting-house  in 
the  place,"  the  erection  of  a  third  ])lace  of  worship 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  town.  They  also 
charged  their  brethren  who  desired  to  form  the  new 
church  with  the  grave  offense  of  going  about  the 
town  and  "defaming  and  vilifying  the  cliaracter  of 
Mr.  Barnard."  On  the  9th  of  November,  1715,  Mr. 
Barnard  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  on  the  2oth  of 
April,  1716,  the  new  meeting-house  having  been  erect- 
ed, the  Second  Congregational  tUiurch  was  organ- 
ized, and  Mr.  Holyoke  was  ordained  as  pastor.  The 
ordination  of  Mr.  Barnard  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
July  of  the  same  year. 

The  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  autobiography  as  mis- 
erable in  the  extreme.  He  says :  "  When  I  first  came 
[in  1714],  there  were  two  companies  of  poor,  smoke 
dried,  rude,  ill  clothed  men,  trained  to  no  military 
discipline  but  that  of  '  Whipping  the  Snake,'  as  it 
was  called.  There  was  not  so  much  as  one  proper 
carpenter,  nor  miison,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher  in  the 
town,  nor  any  market  worth  naming ;  but  they  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their 
clothes  made  out  of  town,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston,  which  drained  the 
town  of  its  money.  And  what  above  all,  I  would  re- 
mark, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  foreign  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  several  years 
after  I  came  into  it ;  though  uo  town  had  really 
greater  advantages  in  their  hands.  The  people  con- 
tented themselves  to  be  slaves  that  digged  in  the 
mines,  and  left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem  and 
Europe,  to  carry  away  the  gains,  by  which  means  the 
town  was  always  dismally  poor  in  circumstances,  in- 
volved in  debt  to  the  merchants  more  than  they  were 
worth  ;  nor  could  I  find  twenty  families  in  it  that 
upon  the  best  examination  could  stand  upon  their 
own  legs;  and  they  were  generally  as  rude,  swearing, 
drunken  and  fighting  a  crew  as  they  were  poor." 

Though  the  influence  of  Mr.  ISarnard  the  people 
were  finally  induced  to  send  their  own  fish  to  market, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sweett  being  the  first  man  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Barbadoes  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and, 
being  successful,  was  in  a  few  years  enabled  to  build 
vessels  and  send  his  to  Euroi)ean  markets.  In  a 
short  time  others,  encouraged  by  his  success,  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  the  town  enjoyed  an  era  of  pros- 
perity such  as  it  had   never  known   before.    Good 


workmen  of  every  description  now  abounded  in  the 
place,  and  from  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  the  air  of  isolation  which  had  i-o 
long  characterized  the  inhabitants,  began  to  wear  off 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  though  their  manners  were 
somewhat  rude,  they  became  noted  for  their  kimiiic  -^ 
and  hospitality  to  strangers. 

At  this  time,  and  several  generations  later,  tlu- 
town  was  noted  throughout  New  England  for  the  ]ic 
culiar  dialect  of  its  people.  So  broad  and  quick  w:i> 
their  pronunciation,  and  so  strange  were  the  idicjin^ 
characterizing  their  speech,  that  a  native  of  the  town 
was  known  wherever  he  went.  Nor  was  this  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  any  class  or  condition  of  men  re- 
siding in  the  town.  All  showed  it  alike,  of  whatever 
rauk  or  condition  in  life.  The  words  were  clipped  olf 
very  shortly,  and  in  some  .sections  there  was  a  slight 
difference  in  the  dialect  noticeable.  The  "  Gunny 
Land"  people  always  dropped  the  "A  "in  speaking, 
and  their  vernacular  was  much  like  that  of  a  Cock- 
ney Englishman,  in  addition  to  that  which  betrayed 
them  "  to  the  manner  born." 

Hardly  a  family  in  the  olden  time  escai)ed  with  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  its  name.  So  accustomed 
were  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cognomen,  by 
which  they  were  known,  that  in  some  instances 
they  did  not  recognize  their  own  names  when  called 
by  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story,"  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town. 

*•  Once  wliile  he  was  trj'ing  a  case  in  Uie  Circuit  Court,  in  Boston,  the 
clerk  called  out  the  name  of  oneof  the  Jury  as  Michael  Treffery  (it  bein;; 
so  spelt.  No  answer  was  given.  Agaiu  he  was  called,  and  still  there 
was  silence.  *  It  is  very  stmnge,'  said  the  clerk,  'I  saw  that  man  here 
not  two  minutes  ago.'  ^Wheredoeshe  come  from  ?' asked  thejudge. 
'  Marblchead,  may  it  please  your  Honor,'  said  the  clerk.  *  If  that's  the 
case,'  said  thejudge,  'let  me  see  the  list.*  The  clerk  handed  it  up  to 
him.  lie  looked  at  the  name  a  miuute,  ami,  hauding  back  the  list,  said 
'call  Mike  Trevye'  (throwing  theacccnt  on  the  hist  syllable.)  '  Hero  ;' 
answered  a  gruff  voice.  'Why  did  you  not  answer  before  ?  '  said  the 
clerk.  '  Tretfery  is  no  way  to  pronounce  my  name,'  said  the  juryman, 
'  my  name  is  Mike  Tre;/;,-,  as  tllc^  judge  knows." 

Another  anecdote  to  the  same  purpose  is  related 
in  the  work. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  our  fishermen  were  in  court  to  settle  a 
mutiny  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Grand  Banks  (of  Newfoundland), 
one  being  called  upon  to  sintc  what  ho  knew,  said  '  that  tho  skipper  and 
one  of  Ills  shipmates  had  what  he  called  a  "jor  of  ile.'  The  presiding 
judge  in  vain  endeavored  to  get  a  more  intelligible  answer,  and  finally 
Judge  Story  was  called  upon,  as  usual,  to  act  as  interpreter  to  his  towns- 
man, which  he  did,  telling  the  court  that  tho  'jor  of  ile,' in  the 
JIarblehoad  dialect,  was  a  'jaw  awlnlc,'  which,  lioing  interpreted, 
n.eant  that  tho  two  men  abused  each  other  grossly  for  some  time." 

Though  the  dialect  ouce  so  general  among  tlie  peo- 
ple is  now  almost  extinct,  there  are  many  words  used 
occasionally,  to  know  the  meaning  of  which  would 
puzzle  a  stranger.  Often  when  any  of  the  natives 
feel  slightly  cold  or  chilly  tliey  will  say  that  they  are 
"  crimmy."  If  they  lose  their  way  in  the  dark  and 
become  confused  or  bewildered,  they  will  say  they 
were  "pixelated."  In  sinaking  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  some  of  the  older  people  still  call  it  the  "  jilitiich- 
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men/.''  When  a  Ijidy,  on  cx:uiii;iinif  of  sfu  in;;-,  liiids 
that  it  is  carelessly,  or  improperly  done,  it  is  not  wn- 
usnal  to  hear  her  pronounce  tlie  work  "  a /roac/;." 
When  food  has  been  ii!i|)roperly  prepared,  or  is  not 
siidiciently  cooked,  it  is  spoken  of  as  '"  caiilc/i." 

When  very  angry  Cor  any  reason,  it  is  a  common  oc- 
currence to  hear  some  one  exclaim  '•  ."^(luael  'im  up  '.  " 
"  S(]uael  something  at  him  !  "  or '"  He  oueht  to  he 
squaele<l  up  I''  which  heinsr  interpreted,  means"  Throw 
somethino;  at  him  I  '"  "Stone  him  I  "  or  "  lie  <iui;lil  to 
he  stoned." 

.\  cruml>  or  a  small  ]iiece  of  anylhiuir  to  eat.  is 
called  a  "(jriimiiwt,"  anil  a  sulky  or  iU-nalured  person 
is  said  to  he  ''  </nili/." 

The  diliieulties  against  wliich  the  fishermen  and 
sailors  on  board  the  mercliant  vessels  of  the  e(dony, 
were  obliged  t<i  contend  were  for  many  years  greatly 
augmented  l)y  pirates,  who  infested  the  waters  on  the 
coast  of  North  America.  In  .Inne.  17--,  Ivlw.ird 
how,  a  noted  pirate,  while  cniising  near  Cape  Sables. 
took  po.s.session  of  the  schooner  ^^ary,  of  Marblehead, 
Thomas  Trefry,  master,  and  after  robbing  several 
other  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  made  prisoners  of  Nicdi- 
olas  AFerritt,  master  of  tlie  Shallop  .lane;  I'hilip 
Ashton,  Jr.,  master  of  the  sc-hooner  Mill.m:  .loscph 
Libby.  one  of  the  .\sliton's  laew  ;  and  Lawrence 
Phabens,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schoon.T  Kebekah. 
Thi'se  were  all  active  men  about  twenty  yctars  of  age, 
and  though  they  pleaded  tearfully  to  be  released, 
were  forced  into  the  service  of  the  pirali's.  Unfortu- 
iiately  no  record  had  been  i)reserved  by  which  tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  i)risoners  can  be  narrated,  except  in 
the  case  of  Ashton.  Confined  on  bo.nrd  the  pirate 
ship,  narrowly  watidied,  and  (•ontinually  in  fear  lliat 
his  life  would  be  taken,  ho  was  obliged  lo  perfoiin  the 
most  menial  services.  His  sufferings  from  hanisliip 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  crew  at  length  liec'.ime  so  uii- 
en<lurable,  that  he  residved  to  nuike  hi<  escMpc  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  For  months,  no  oppoiiunity 
presented  it.self;  but  in  Mandi,  172.'!,  Ilie  vessel 
stopped  at  a  small  desolate  island  off  the  West  Indies 
to  obtain  fresh  water.  Here  Ashton  was  sent  on 
shore  to  iussist  in  rolling  the  hogsheads  lo  ihe  water- 
lng-i>lace.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  ca|itors, 
an<l  running  to  the  woods,  concealed  himself  in  the 
thick  brush  with  which  the  island  abounde<l.  Sup- 
[)Osing  at  first  that  he  had  gone  to  gather  cocoanuts, 
the  pirates  made  no  search  for  him,  but  finding  that 
he  did  not  return,  they  made  a  diligent  search,  com- 
ing several  times  so  near  his  place  of  concealment 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  .\t 
length,  getting  out  of  patience,  they  decideii  to  leave 
without  liim,  ami  to  his  great  joy,  ,\shton  saw  the 
vesaid  sail  away  from  the  island. 

Hut  though  liberated  froiu  the  pirates  his  hardships 
were  not  an  end.  Alone  on  a  <le.sert  island,  with  no 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  with  very  scanty  metwis 
of  subsistence,  his  sufferings  at  length  became  very 


inlrnse.  Ili>  (ret  b<'ia.Mc  >ore  and  bliMcr.d  fVum  ex- 
posure, ami  at  length,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  nearly  prostrated  by  sickness. 

While  in  this  condition,  he  was  atfai-ked  by  a  com- 
pany of  Spaniards  who  visited  the  island,  ami  nar- 
rowly escaped  witli  his  life. 

Finally,  in  .Mareli,  \7S>,  nearly  three  years  after 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  he  was  taken 
from  the  isl.-md  by  Captain  Dove,  of  S:dem.  who  had 
put  in  there  for  w.itrr.  When  ieb>:ised  from  his  peri- 
lous situation    Ihe    p ■  lellow  had    scarcely  a    rag  of 

clothing  left,  an.l  the  k i iid- liearted  >ailors  were 
obli-erl  t,,  ,-lnthe  him  fnim  their  own  seantv  ward- 
robe.-;. 

(»n  his  arrival  in  M.-nblehe.'id,  .\sh|on  was  received 

as  one  fr the  d.  ad.     On  the  following  Sunday,  the 

Kev.  .lohn  Karn.-iid  preaihed  a  seinion  CMriet  rning  his 
miraeiilous  CM-apc',  tin- text  being:  Daniel  iii.  17,  "11 
it  be  so,  oiir  Cud  wIkiiu  we  serve,  is  abb-  to  ileliver  us 
from  the  biinnrig  liery  furnace,  mid  be  will  deliver  lis 
I. lit  of  thine  liiiiid,  ()  King." 

Niihola-  Menitl  h.i.l   a   similar  experience,      .\fter 

lieiiig    with    the    banditti    several    nibs,   he   found 

means  to  escape,  though  he  did  not  return  to  .Marble- 
head  for  more  than  a  year  after. 


Cll  .\  y\K\l    L.\  X  .\  . 
M.\i;iii,i;iii-:.Ai> -iCe,,//,,,,,-,/). 

r„„„  ;;..,.,.  /:u*-/,v„-„,,,.»  „/ ,s,„„H  ;■„.,--;,■,■,-   ki„;„,!  ii..bi,.i..'^v„.,tc> 

I.,  .n.„l,l,l,..,.l-n,   Sl.,r,i  .,/  A.I.,.  ~ti„,-. !.,.,.  -A    r..,,i\    A,.,,rr„l,cr,l,ii, 
-Fir,.  li,i..„lm,„l  ll,,i.iu,.,,l--n,.    r,,'„,l,  ,i„.l  l„.l,.,.,    11  „r. 

In  17l'I,  the  town  liaving  developed  into  a  com- 
|>:iialively  prosperous  and  enterprising  enimniinity, 
various  measures  of  public  ulibty  ami  improvemiMit 
were  adopted.  'I'lie  old  im-itiiig-boiise  wa>  enlarged 
by  an  addition  twenty  leel  long  built  at  the  southeast 
end.  Permission  was  granted  to  .Nathan  I'.owen  to 
open  a  public  school,  and  it  was  voted  lo  iiiere.ise  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  lo  adopt  some  "  pn.per 
method  of  paying  Mr  Cheever  his  salary."  The 
town  seems  to  have  experienced  great  diflicailly  in 
obtaining  selioul-leacdiers,  and  linally,  at  a  town 
mi-etiiig  held  Maich  I,  17J7,  it  was  voted  to  author- 
ize the  seleetmeii  lo  hire  -.i  S(dioolniasler  at  a  salary  of 
not  more  than  eighty  pminds  the  first  year.  ,\l  the 
same  meeting  it  was  voted  lo  bnihl  a  town-house,  and 
Ihe  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  "treat 
with  some  wiuknieii  in  order  for  the  l)uililing  said 
house  ami  make  rcliirn  lo  ye  next  tciwn-meelin^'." 
It  was  also  voted  that  ■th.'  Town  House  shall  be 
built  on  ye  land  where  ye  Ciale  and  Cagge  uowsl.-inds 
on.'"  ,\t  a  subsequent  meeting,  cm  the  17th  of  .\piil, 
the  town  voted,  in  accordance  with  the  rcjiort  of  ihe 
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selectmen,  to  tuilil  "  the  town  house  fifty  feet  long, 
thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty-three  feet  stud."  The 
selectmen  were  chosen  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  the  following  year,  1728,  the  work 
was  completed.  The  first  town-meeting  held  in  the 
town-liouse  after  its  completion,  was  probably  held 
March  17,  1728,  as  that  is  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing called  there  of  which  there  is  any  record. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1728,  Governor  Burnet 
visited  the  town.  He  was  met  at  the  "  bounds  of  the 
town"  by  about  fifty  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
the  local  militia,  under  arms,  and  escorted  to  the 
residence  of  John  Oulton,  Esq.,  where  dinner  was 
served.  "The  streets  being  lined  on  both  sides" — 
we  are  informed  by  a  Boston  paper  of  the  period — 
"  for  the  Cavalcade  to  pass  thro",  after  which  the 
Militia  were  drawn  up  before  the  Door  and  fired 
three  volleys  (the  Hon.  Samuel  Browne,  Esq.,  Col.  of 
the  Regiment  being  present  and  gave  the  words  of 
command)  and  then  all  the  Cannon  of  the  several 
ships  in  the  harbor  were  discharged  ;  the  like  ap- 
pearance was  never  known  in  this  place  before." 

During  the  month  of  May,  1730,  intelligence  was 
received  in  Marblehead  that  the  small-pox  was  rag- 
ing in  the  town  of  Boston.  As  rumors  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  tliis  dread  and  loathsome  disease  became 
more  prevalent  the  e.xcitement  of  the  people  ap- 
proached almost  to  frenzy.  A  town-meeting  was 
called  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a  fence  across  the 
road  near  the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  fence  was 
provided  with  a  gate,  which  was  kept  locked  and 
four  men  were  stationed  as  a  guard,  with  instructions 
to  "  restrain  all  strangers  from  Boston  entering  the 
town."  The  guard  was  kept  on  day  and  night  for 
over  two  months,  being  relieved  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Negroes,  Indians  and  mulatto  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  making  its  appearance. 
But  in  vain.  In  October  a  young  woman  named 
Hannah  Waters  was  taken  sick,  and  the  disease  to 
the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  proved  to  be  the 
small-po.x  in  its  most  contagious  form.  The  pesti- 
lence, having  obtained  a  foot-hold,  spread  from  house 
to  house  in  defiance  of  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
of  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants,  and  ere  long  nearly 
every  family  was  afflicted  by  sickness  or  death. 
Many  of  the  peo])le  in  their  terror  fled  from  the 
town.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  suspended,  and 
quarantine  was  declared  against  Marblehead  by  all 
the  neighboring  towns.  Nurses  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and 
all  dogs  running  at  large  were  ordered  to  be  killed. 
The  disease  continued  its  fearful  ravages  till  late  in 
the  summer  of  1731,  and  gathered  its  victims  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the 
learned  and  the  unlettered,  were  alike  afflicted  by 
this  unsparing  agent  t)f  death,  and  finally  only  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  remained  to  dis- 


charge the  duties  of  their  office.  A  meeting  \\:i- 
called  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  first  tiuif  iji 
the  history  of  the  town,  and  others  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  The  town  was  not  declared  free  from 
the  disease  until  nearly  a  year  after  its  appearance. 
The  number  of  deaths  cau.sed  by  the  pestilence  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  few  towns  in  the  coun- 
try have  ever  been  visited  by  a  calamity  more  fatal 
or  disastrous  in  its  effect. 

The  people  had  not  recovered  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  the  terrible  visitation  to  wliich  they  had 
been  subjected,  when  another  burden  was  laid  upon 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fishing  business  began  to  re- 
sume its  accustomed  activity  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  requiring  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  month 
from  every  fisherman  in  the  province.  The  penalty 
for  the  non-payment  of  this  tax  was  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  The  passage  of  this  act  was  regarded 
as  a  great  hardship  by  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead, 
who  complained  that  they  could  barely  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, and  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  tax.  Finally, 
Benjamin  Boden,  a  man  more  daring  than  his  asso- 
ciates, determined  to  resist  what  he  termed  "the  im- 
position," and  flatly  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  The  collector,  William  Fair- 
child,  Esq.,  after'  vainly  demanding  the  tax,  brought 
a  suit  against  the  delinquent  for  the  amount.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  collector  caused  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  town,  and  finally  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter.  At  this  , 
meeting  the  tax  was  denounced  as  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, and  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  penalty  and 
the  cost  of  any  suit  or  suits  arising  from  a  resistance 
to  the  six-penny  act. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1737,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hol- 
yoke,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  to  fill  the  office  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  President  Wadsworth.  At  first  his  people 
strenuously  objected  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office, 
but  after  several  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference 
had  been  held,  they  gave  their  consent,  and  Mr. 
Ilolyoke  departed  for  Cambridge.  At  the  last  of 
these  meetings  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard,  who  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that  the 
people  might  be  reconciled  to  part  with  their  pastor. 
The  prayer  had  the  desired  efl'ect,  and  when  some  of 
the  people  were  asked  why  they  consented  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  man  and  so  excellent  a  pastor,  the 
quaint  reply  was, — "  Old  Barnard  prayed  him  away." 

In  April,  1742.  the  General  Court  granted  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty 'pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fortification  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor 
against  the  French  cruisers.  This  action,  though  in 
accordance  with  a  petition  from  the  town  presented 
a  few  years  before,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
contention,  and  not  a  little  ill  feeling,  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

Three  gentlemen   were  chosen   treasurers  of   the 
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liiii.l,  aii.l  a  ciiiiinittoc  <>i  liv,'  nrvr  clrrU'.l  (o  cull 
U|"iii  tin-  captaiii-iU'iirral  anil  iTiri\c  llir  iii.uirv,  willi 
instruct  ions  t»  pay  it  nver  to  the  ircasiiicr^.  'I'lir 
most  oarolul  |iro|)aialions  wen'  niailc  tnr  llir  srnirity 
of  the  nioiicy  wlicri  il  shoiiM  \>r  ici'ciM'il.  An  inin- 
bouiul  clu'st  was  |inivi.lr<l.  liolmcil  willi  two  h'vk-. 
and  the  town  vntrd  tliat  it  shonlil  not  lie  cipenitl  ex- 
cept in  the  preseiu-e  ot'all  three  of  tlie  trea>nrers.  A 
few  days  after  the  passasre  of  this  vote  two  of  the 
treasnrers  announeed  tlieir  refusal  lo  serve,  and 
Thomas  (ierry  and  Nallian  Howen  were  ehosen  to  lill 
the  vaeaneies,  the  otlier  treasurer  hein;:  ( 'aplain  .lo- 
sepli  Swett.  The  eoniiniltee  clujsen  to  receive  lie 
money  did  not  jiay  it  over  to  the  treasnrers  assocni  as 
was  thought  proper,  and  tiiudly,  at  a  nieetinj:  held  in 
November,  the  treasurers  were  authorized  to  sue  them 
in  the  name  of  the  town.  This  voie  docs  ho(  appeal 
to  have  been  i-arried  into  ellecl,  lifiw.vcr;  and  at  a 
meetin;:  held  in  .lanuary.  174:!,  llic>  >clc<liiicn  were 
authorized  to  call  upon  I  lie  comniitlc-e  and  demand  a 
report  of  what  had  bei'ii  done  with  the  money.  It  is 
probable  that  the  committee  held  the  mmiey  in  their 
liands  upiMi  .some  legal  leeliiiicalily,  for  at  another 
nieetinjr  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  receive 
it,  and  no  more  is  said  of  the  mailer  in  llic  n'Ciu'ds. 
Another  frranl  of  one  liiiiidrcd  and  sixty  >i\  ponnd> 
had  lieen  maile  by  the  tieneral  Court  in  Ndveiiilier. 
and  the  fort  was  probaldy  completed  in  the  l.illci 
part  of  the  year  ITl'i.  This  fort,  which  is  still  stand 
iiifr,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  known  as  Fort  Sewall,  hav- 
ing been  named  in  lunior  ol'  I'liief  .Justice  Saunu'l 
Sewall,  a  ilistinguislied  citizen  of  Marblclicad.  Il 
was  fortifieil  during  the  Uevolniion  and  in  llie  War 
of  1S12,  and  again  during  the  Kcbellion,  when  it  was 
renn)dele<l. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Marblehead  boastcil 
a  public  house  or  tavern,  known  as  the  "  Fountain 
Inn."  To  thi.s  house  the  ('aptains  of  vessels  and  the 
gentry  of  the  colony  resorted  when  they  visited  the 
town,  and  there  the  fishermen,  many  of  them,  spent 
their  evenings  and  their  money  when  (licy  returned 
from  successful  voyages.  It  was  whispered  that  cer- 
tain pirates  and  smugglers  wlio  were  known  to  have 
visited  the  town  had  found  a  friendly  shelter  beneath 
it.s  roof.  These  stories  may  or  may  not  have  lieen 
true,  but  there  were  those  living  who  remembered 
when  a  gang  of  pirates  had  been  apprehended  and 
arrested  in  the  street.s  of  Marblehead.  They  remem- 
bered also,  with  what  a  lavish  hand  these  pirates  ex- 
pended their  money,  and  the  excitement  caused  in 
the  town  when  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  ar- 
reste<l  for  receiving  it.  The  ''Fountain  Inn,"  how- 
ever, w'as  to  be  made  fannnis  by  a  more  romantic  tale 
than  any  yet  related  by  the  gossiping  girls  and  women 
of  the  village.  One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1742  a 
"coach  and  four"  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  a  young  and  handsome  gentleman  alighted  and 
entered.  The  guest  was  Sir  Henry  Fraiikland,  then 
674 
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collcclor  of  the  port  of  I'.osloii.  u  bo  liad  come  to 
Marblehead  I.I  superintend  llic  building  of  the  fort, 
u  hie  11  was  then  in  process  of  ercci  ion.  .\s  he  eiilcrcd 
(be  house  he  was  impressed  by  the  >iiipa.ssiiig  beauty 
ol  a  young  girl,  apparently  alioul  sixlci-u  years  cd'  age, 
who,  on  her  lieiulcd  knci's,  was  scrubbing  the  stairs. 
.Noticing  llial  hci  drc'ss  was  poorand  scanty,  and  that 
her  feci  wriv  doiiiiilc  of  shoes  and  stockings,  he 
i-allcd  her  to  his  siilc  and  prcsciiling  her  with  money, 
loM  her  lo  puivh.isc  a  p.iir  of  shoes.  The  artless 
-.iniplicily,  llic  beauty.. and  exceedingly  musical  voice 
of  111.'  y..uug  iiiil  iut.aesli'.l  Fra  nklau.l,  an. I  li.'  at 
..III.'  lua.lc  in.|iiiri.'s  con.'cining  her  hist.iiy.  Her 
name,  he  Icarne.l,  was  .\gnes  Surriage,  ami  that  she 
w;is  I  he  daughter  id'  Ivlward  Surriage,  a  poor  but 
lion.sl  tisli.'rni.in.  \  short  lime  after,  when  h'raiik- 
laml   again   vi-ilcl  lli.'  l.iwii.  li.'  was  siirprisi.l  to  lin.l 

ihi'  lilll.'  iiKii.l  still  u.irUiig  w  ill. ..Ill  si s  aii.l  st.ick- 

iiigs,  anil  to  his  iii.|uiry  uhysli.'ha.l  nol  puriliascil 
them  she  rcplh.l  :  "  1  have  in.le.'.l,  sir,  willi  th.'  crown 
you  gave  me;  liut  1  keep  th.'in  to  wear  to  nu'cting." 
Sir  Harry's  heart  was  touche.l.  Taking  the  blushing 
girl  by  the  han.l,  b.' sai.l  :  W..ul.l  von  like  t.i  go  to 
school','  Will  y..u  g.i  wilh  111.'  if  1  will  lake  you  from 
Ibis  lilc  ..fl.iil  au.l  .Ini.lgcr\  •.'  I  will  iMlui'ate  y.ni, 
an.l  y..ii  shall  !.,■  a  la.ly."  4'h.'n  -eking  her  parents, 
h.'  .iblaini.l  tli.-ir  pii  mission  1..  r.'m..\c  her  lo  liostoli. 
whcr.'  she  was  p.iinilU.I  1..  I'liioy  ih.-  li.'st  cduea- 
lional  a.lvaulag.->  lli.-pla.v  Ihiai  alloLlcl,  K..r  .s.'veral 
y.-ars  she  pursue.l  her  slu.li.'>  at  s.-h.i.il.  an.l  ac.piirc.l 
a  kn.iwh'dge  .d'  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
llien  thought  necessary  for  a  well  bred  an.l  l;ishion- 
lil,'  la.ly. 

41ie  beauty  of  Sir  Harry  Fraiiklan.l's  uar.l  was  tbr 
som.'  time  tlu-  IIi.mii.'  of  .'.un crs.'ili.ui  in  Ih.'  aristo- 
crali.'  I'iri'les  of  I'.osloii.  A  l.'W  y.'ars,  an.l  llii'ir  rela- 
li.ius  were  .lisenssed  in  a  fanlillcri'nt  manner.  Charges 
of  improper  intimacy  were  freely  ma.le,  ami  wilh  Puri- 
tanic lirniness  the  polite  society  of  the  town  refused 
to  re('ognize  one  w  hoiii  they  I). 'li.  v. '.I  lo  be  guilty  of 
tran.sgre.ssing  the  most  h.ily  l.ius  .,f  ( io.l  an.l  man. 
P.ior  Agnes.  Her  b,.iH'la.'l..r  lia.l  in.l.'.'.l  su.'Cec.h'il  in 
gaining  her  allei'tious,  but  the  pri.le  .d'ra.'.'  ami  p.isi- 
tion  prevented  him  fr.iiii  w.. I. ling  one  wdiom  he  con- 
sidered of  igmdile  liirlli.  Th.'  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against ''an  alliance  unsanctioned  by  the  holy 
rite  of  matrimony  "  at  length  became  s.)  great  that 
"the  young  c.illc.'t.ir  resolved  to  seek  a  resilience  for 
him.self,  Agnes  an.l  her  rdaliv.'s,  in  tin-  seclusion  of 
the  country.  .Accordingly  he  juircliased  a  (raet  ol 
l.'inil  in  the  village  of  llopkinlon,  where,  on  a  hill 
coiiiuiaiiding  a  full  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
he  erected  a  commodious  manor  house.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  and  artistic  manner.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  and  choice  plants  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion were  set  onl  to  ad.jrii  lli.'  cstal.',  u  lii.-li  s.ion  be- 
came oiuMif  the  tinesl  coiiiilry  s.'als  in  the  province. 
I'Virseveral  years  Franklandand  .Agnes  Surriage  resid- 
ed at  Hopkintoii,  surrounded  with  every  comfort  which 
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wealth  could  command,  and  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  ease.  The  labor  of 
the  plantation  was  performed  by  slaves,  upon  whom 
the  entire  care  of  the  vast  estate  devolved,  while  their 
master  was  hunting,  riding  or  fishing  with  his  lady. 

During  the  year  1754  Frankland  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  Englatid  to  transact  business  of  importance, 
and  embarked  with  Agnes  Surriage,  for  London.  On 
his  arrival  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  fair  ward 
into  the  circle  of  his  family,  but  in  spite  of  his  most 
earnest  solicitations  in  her  bchalfshe  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  disdain. 

Having  settled  the  business  upon  which  he  had 
been  called  to  London,  the  young  baronet  spent  a  few 
months  in  making  a  tour  of  Euro|)e,  and  then,  with 
his  ward,  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of 
Portugal,  where  he  hired  a  house  and  entered  at  once 
into  the  gay  round  of  fashionable  life.  It  was  during 
their  residence  in  Lisbon  that  the  great  earthquake 
of  November,  1755,  occurred,  which  brouglit  Frank- 
land  to  a  realization  of  the  wicked  and  dis.solute  life 
he  was  leading,  and  caused  him  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  done  poor  .\gnes  Surriage. 
The  day  was  AU-Saints-day,  one  of  the  greatest  festi- 
vals of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches, 
and  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  great  city  had 
assembled  in  the  churches,  when  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  burst  upon  them,  burying  thousands  in 
the  ruins  of  the  falling  temples.  Frankland  was 
riding  with  a  lady  to  attend  the  services  at  one  of  the 
churches,  when  the  walls  of  a  building  tottered,  and 
fell  over  them,  enveloping  horses,  carriage,  and  its 
occupants  in  the  ruins.  The  death  agony  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  so  great  that  she  bit  entirely  through 
the  sleeve  of  the  scarlet  coat  other  companion,  and 
tore  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  arm.  The  horses  were 
instantly  killed,  and  only  Frankland  was  spared  alive. 
Buried  beneath  the  ruins  he  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
if  it  pleased  Hod  to  deliver  him  from  death  he  would 
thenceforth  lead  a  better  life.  Meanwhile,  where  was 
Agnes  Surriage  ?  Left  alone  in  the  house  of  her  lover, 
she  ran  into  the  street  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the 
impending  danger,  and  so,  miraculously,  her  life  had 
been  spared.  Wandering  almost  frantic  with  grief 
among  the  ruins,  the  sound  of  a  well  known  voice 
arrested  her  attention,  and,  recognizing  it  as 
Frankland's,  she  worked  with  almost  superhuman 
strength  to  secure  his  release.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  her  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  baronet  was 
rescued  from  the  horrors  of  a  living  tomb.  He  was 
carried  to  a  house  near  by,  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  then,  faithful  to  his  vow  a  priest  was  sent  for,  and 
Agnes  Surriage  received  the  reward  of  her  love  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  l)ecame  the  Lady  Agnes 
Frankland. 

Sir  Harry  and  his  wife  set  out  for  England  .shortly 
after  their  marriiige,  and  then,  to  make  the  solemn 
rite  doubly  sure,  they  were  again  married  on  board 
the  boat  during  their  passage,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 


Church  of  England.  On  their  arrival  in  London  the 
Lady  Agnes  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem 
by  the  family  of  her  husband,  and  her  charming  man- 
ners readily  gained  access  to  the  most  cultivated  and 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  city. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  London  and  Li.sbon,  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  PVankland  returned  to  Boston, 
where  they  bought  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  most 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  town  for  a  winter  residence, 
.spending  their  summers  on  the  l)eautiful  estate  at 
Hopkinton. 

Frankland  was  appointed  consul-general  of  I'lirlu- 
gal  in  1757,  and  in  that  caivaiity  resided  in  Lisbon 
for  several  years.  In  17(1.3  he,  with  Lady  Frankland, 
returned  to  America,  an<l  resided  at  Hopkinton,  until 
his  declining  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  country 
and  take  up  a  residence  at  IJath,  England,  where  he 
died  in  176S,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Lady  .Agnes  returned  to  her 
estate  at  Hopkinton,  where  she  contiiuied  to  reside 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  till  the 
summer  of  1775,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution caused  her  to  return  to  England.  As  her 
carriage  was  on  the  way  to  Boston  it  was  stopped  by 
a  company  of  Continental  Soldiers,  under  command 
of  Abner  Croft,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  I^ady  Frank- 
land  and  her  goods  were  held  in  custody  until  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Defended 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  her  carriage  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  enter  Boston,  and  while  there  she  witnessed, 
from  the  windows  of  her  residence,  the  terrible  con- 
flict at  Bunker  Hill.  Shortly  after,  she  sailed  for 
England,  and  after  residing  in  the  Frankland  family 
for  several  years,  was  married  to  John  Drew,  Esq., 
a  wealthy  banker  of  Chichester.  She  died  April  23, 
1783,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The  e.state  at 
Hopkinton  was  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Swain,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  Isaac  Surri.age,  the  last  member  other  family 
who  owned  it. 

Such  is  the  story  of  .\gnes  Surriage,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  fisherman  of  Marblehead. 

During  the  year  174-t,  Whitefield  the  celebrated 
evangelist  visited  the  town.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  province  his  labors  produced  the 
most  violent  and  intense  excitement.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  engaged  in 
an  exciting  discussion  with  him  relative  to  some  of 
his  teachings,  and  the  cause  of  Whitefield  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  pastors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

The  controversy  incident  to  the  advent  of  White- 
field  had  not  closed  when  the  difficulties  which 
had  long  been  threatening  with  France  develo- 
ped into  a  declaration  of  war.  An  expedition 
was  planed  for  the  conquest  of  I^ouisburg,  an  im- 
portant French  stronghold,  and  the  plans  were  re- 
jected by  the  legislature.  Upon  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem,  and  the  fishermen  of 
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iMarl)k-lic:ul,  [ho  vote  was  rocdiKsidered,  and  the  plans 
were  ailoi>ted  by  a  majority  of  a  siiijrle  vote.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men  and 
several  frigates  and  jriin-hoats,  was  at  lengtli  litteil 
out,  and  the  eoininand  was  given  to  .Sir  William  I'ep- 
perell.  Many  of  the  sailors  who  manned  the  gun- 
boats were  fishermen  from  this  port.  The  town  re- 
cords bear  testimony  to  the  interest  manilested  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  result  ol'  the  contest.  The  fori 
wa-i  put  in  readine.-s  to  repel  an  attaik  at  any  mo- 
ment. Mreasl-works  were  erected  along  tin-  eovi's  and 
beaches  of  the  town.  Parapets  to  "  cover  our  men," 
and  to  "oppose  and  annoy  the  enemy  should  they 
attempt  to  land"  were  constructed  at  every  vulnera- 
ble point.  For  days  the  men  were  summoned  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum  early  in  the  morning  to  assist  in 
erecting  these  fortilicalions,  and  it  Ha>  drtcrmiiinl 
to  give  the  enemy  a  deadly  reception,  i'.ul  foi- once 
the  heroic  fisliermen  did  not  have  a  chance  to  display 
their  bravery.  Tlieir  warlike  preparations  were 
hardly  comi)leted  before  the  n<'Ws  was  received  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  siirn-ndi  r  of  Louis- 
burg. 

In  May,  1747,  a  school  for  poor  children,  was  es- 
tablished through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hooper,  .Ir.,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  e.\- 
penees  an<l  tln' salary  of  ihc- teacher,  if  the  town 
would  fit  up  and  furnish  a  sehool-h(juse.  The  Jiro- 
posal  was  accepted  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  "fit  up  the  school-house  and  grant  a  lease"  of  it 
for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  town  at  this  time  is  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained about  four  hundred  and  lilty  houses.  'J'he 
fishery  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  over 
eighty  schooners  sailed  from  the  harbor,  and  si.\ 
hundred  men  and  boys  were  employe<l  in  the  iiulustry. 
This  comprised,  probably  nearly  the  entire  male 
population  of  tlie  town.  When  a  boy  had  attained 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
and  there  were  many  instances  where  children  of  not 
more  llian  nine  years  of  age  were  taken  to  "the 
banks"  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  large  family. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  a  boy's  life  at  sea  he 
was  ternieil  a  "cut-tail,"  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived pay  oidy  for  the  tish  actually  caught  by  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  cut  a  small  pieci:  from  tin' 
Uiil  of  every  fish  he  caught  to  distinguish  llicin  from 
the  others  when  the  fare  was  weiglnil  ami  sold.  A 
full  crew  consisted  of  eight  persons,  four  of  whom 
were  "  sharesmen,"  tlie  others  being  boys  in  various 
stages  of  apprenticeship.  When,  after  an  experience 
of  four  years,  a  boy  w;ls  considered  comi)ctent  to 
catch  a  full  .share  of  fisli,  he  was  promoted  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  "  lieader,"  and  was  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  "  sharesman."  As  he  be- 
came,qualified  lie  could  then  a-ssume  the  duties  of 
"  splitter "  or  "  Salter "  if  lie  chose ;  but  it  wa.s 
necessary  for  him  to  pa.-ts  through  all  the  various 
grades  of  labor  in  orihr  to  obtain  a  thorough    knowl- 


edge of  the  business  before  he  could  be  permitted  to 
lake  command  of  a  vessel,  and  became  a  "  skipper." 

The  fishermen  livcil  on  cipial  terms  on  board  their 
vessels.  Kvery  man  was  personally  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  voyage,  and  all  worked  with  untiring 
energy  for  a  successful  trip  and  as  large  a  fare  as 
possible.  Dory  and  trawl  fishing  were  tlu-n  un- 
known. The  lishiiig  was  done  cntinly  from  the  ves- 
sels, and  every  man  b.id  his  appi^iiited  station  anil 
was  expected  to  be  at  llie  lines  during  the  entire  trip. 

Tlie  boats  usually  went  t(.  the  banks  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  reiiiained  from 
three  to  five  months,  or  until  a  full  fare  was  obtained. 
( )n  their  return  the  salt  was  washed  from  the  tish  and 
they  were  then  cured  on  flakes  in  the  open  air. 

The  year  17ol  marks  an  important  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  Marhlelicad.  During  that  year  the  lire  de- 
partment was  organized.  .\s  the  towiislii|i  was  com- 
posed almo.st  entirely  of  wooden  buildings,  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  fire  engine  was  considered 
of  tlie  utmost  importance,  and  in  November,  17"iO,  a 
vote  was  passed  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  ]iur- 
idiase  an  engine  nl'  the  third  size,  with  the  necessary 
|>ipes  and  a  d<izen  leather  Imckels.  This  vole  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  clfeet,  however, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  generous  meridiant,  an- 
ticipating the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  ordered  an  engine  at  his  own  e.X]iense,  and 
on  its  arrival,  in  ^larch  of  the  following  year,  ]>re- 
sented  it  to  the  town.  The  simple  reconl  of  the  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  the  uiic:stentatious  manner  of  its 
presentation,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  it  was 
received.  "March  I'.l,  17ol ,  voted  the  tliank>  of  the 
town  to  Robert  Hooper,  Kscp,  for  his  donation  of  a 
Fire  Engine,  this  day  made  to  the  town." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  fire  department  was  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  a  lioanl  of  tirewards  as 
follow.s  : 


•'Voted.  TlmtCiipr.  NmIIiiiii  li..\v.'n,  I  V|.i, 
lluoper,  lisq.,  Ciipt.  l!i.  hai.l  llrr.l  ,111,1  .Mr.  .1 
ror  the  ypiir  eliBuiiiK."  The-  tii.-w.ii.lH  in-io  : 
ably  rompany  for  lln-  ctigiiM-,  or  nuy  ntluT  <• 
t.i  the  town,  "anil  In  luvcMianl  Willi  Ih.iw  up 
Ibeui  that  they  shall  he  ev.-mpf  In. in  Mililai 


Ne 

Vllilireh,   liiiln 

eil  1 

lappmnt  a  itn 

hicl 

Khiiiilil  helo 

In  » 

irk  anil  pove 

iipal 


There  appears  to  lie  no  record  of  the  names  of  those 
a.ssigned  to  the  engine,  but  a  few  years  later  ( 17").')) 
the  firewards  appointed  Robert  Harris,  captain  of  the 
"(ireat  Fire  ICngine,"  with  the  following  company: 
Will,  liowden,  .lohn  liowd.'ii,  Henry  'i'revett,  .John 
I'earce,  Richard  Wood,  William  Biusselt,  .lohn  An- 
drews, Roliert  Harris,  .lohn  Neal,  .losepli  Hubier, 
Benjamin  Darling,  ISd,  Benjamin    Doc,  1st. 

The  engine  presented  by  Mr.  Iloo|ier,  uas  un- 
doubtedly the  "Friend,"  which  was  located  on  Front 
Street  near  (ioodwin's  ('oiirt.  The  next  engine, 
wdiich  was  purchased  for  the  town  in  London,  and 
was  probably  that  named  the  "  I'.ndcavor."     It  was 
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located  for  many  years  near  "  Newtown  Bridge,"  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets. 

During  the  year  1752,  the  small-po.x  again  broke 
out  in  Boston,  and  the  usual  precautions  were  adopted 
to  prevent  the  disciise  from  making  its  appearance 
in  Marblehead.  A  board  fence  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  strangers  were  forbidden  to 
enter,  and  it  was  voted  to  send  "  no  representative  to 
the  General  Court  that  year."  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, including  a  general  inoculation  of  the  in- 
hibitants,  the  disesise  again  m.ade  its  appearance  an<l 
raged  for  several  months  with  great  severity,  though 
not  with  the  fatal  effect  of  the  pestilence  of  1730. 

The  bill  imposing  an  excise  duty  on  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  which  became  a 
law,  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  in  17.')4,  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  RIarblebead.  The 
town  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  imjiortant 
ports  of  entry  in  the  province.  The  foreign  trade  was 
yearly  assuming  proportions  which  gave  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  a  prosperous  future.  The, wealth 
of  the  merchants  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  reaping  a  rich  reward  from  their  industry. 
The  wharves  teemed  with  shii)ping,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Marblehead  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  port  of  importance  in  ICurope. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  granting  of  an  ex- 
cise to  the  King  was  considered  as  especially  burden- 
some to  the  people  of  Marblehead,  and  several  town 
meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  represent- 
ative in  the  General  Court  wils  instructed  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law  ;  and 
finally,  at  a  town  meeting,  held  in  .January,  17').'),  six 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  "  petition  His  Majesty  to  disallow  the  act." 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  Robert  Hooper, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Stacey,  Colonel  Jacob  Fowle, 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Captain  Isaac  Freeman, 
who  were  authorized  to  employ  an  eminent  London 
lawyer  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  town  and  petition 
the  King  in  its  behalf. 

In  ]7.")o,  the  war  known  as  the  "French  and  Indian 
War"  broke  out.  A.s  soon  as  hostilities  were  actuallv 
begun,  the  town  took  measures  for  its  defense.  "A 
powder-house  or  magazine,  suitable  for  securing  am- 
munition," was  built  by  vote  of  the  town.  Colonel 
.Jacob  Fowle,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Major  Rich- 
ard Reed  being  members  of  the  building  committee. 
The  dcpredatifins  of  the  French  on  the  sea  against 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  linglish  colonies, 
during  the  following  year,  were  severely  felt  in  Mar- 
blehead. Several  vcs.sels  with  their  crews,  belonging 
here,  were  captured  while  on  the  fishing  banks,  cau.s- 
ing  great  distress  among  their  families  and  great  ex- 
citement in  the  town.  The  ex|>osed  condition  of  the 
harbor  caused  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  when  the  people  were  lea.st  prepared 
to  meet  it,  anil  it  was  finally  voted  to  present  a  petition 


to  the  lieutenant-governor,  praying  for  the  protectiin 
of  the  province.  The  petition  of  the  fishing  interrsi 
stated  that  "  In  time  of  war  the  fishery  is  j)r()seculc(l 
with  much  greater  difficulty  and  risk  than  any  other 
branch  of  business,  as  will  appear  by  the  late  capture 
of  many  of  our  vessels  by  the  French,  while  on  the 
fi.shing  banks." 

The  disadvantages  to  which  the  commercial  and 
fishing  interests  of  the  colonies  were  subjected  can  mil 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  seizures  by  the 
French  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels  belonging  in 
Marblehead. 

In  December,  1756,  the  schooner  Swallow,  owned 
l)y  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Philip  Lewis,  sailed  from  Marblehead  to  the  Wcsl 
Indies.  On  the  13th  ofthe  month,  having  been  out  lnjl 
a  few  days,  the  schooner  was  captured  by  two  Frem  Ij 
cruisers,  and  carried  into  Martinico.  The  crew  ui- 
imprisoned,  and  the  officers,  Capt.  Lewis,  Mr.  Aslili  \ 
Bowen  and  Mr.  George  Crowninshield,  the  first  ami 
second  mates,  were  confined  in  a  public  house  and 
closely  guarded.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they 
finally  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guard, 
and  escaped  from  the  house.  Seizing  a  small 
schooner  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  they  sailed  away 
under  cover  of  night,  and  at  length  reached  St. 
Rustatia,  where  they  found  friends  and  were  kindly 
treated.  Among  others  who  were  there  was  Mr. 
Lewis  Freeman  of  Marblehead,  who  had  purchased  a 
slooj),  and  w'as  looking  for  some  competent  person  to 
take  command  and  go  to  Marblehead  in  her  with  a 
cargo  of  molas.ses.  As  Capt.  Lewis  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  voyage,  Mr.  Bowen  was  appointed, 
and  the  vessel  reached  Marblehead  in  safety.  The 
unfortunate  crew  ofthe  S;^-allow,  who  were  imprison- 
ed in  Martinico,  were  detained  as  prisoners  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

They  were  then  released,  and  were  obliged  to  work 
their  way  home  on  board  of  vessels  bound  for  various 
ports  in  the  colony. 

Early  in  the  month  of  .\pril,  175it,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Marblehead  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  naval 
service.  Active  preparations  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  siege  of  (Juebcc,  and  the  town's  proportion  of 
men  needed  for  this  service  was  forty-five  able  sea- 
men. Mr.  Ashley  Bowen  engaged  as  a  midshipman, 
and  in  a  short  time  thirty-two  others  enlisted  as  com- 
mon sailors.  Each  man  received  a  bounty,  and  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Govcnor,  promising  that 
they  should  not  be  detained  in  the  service  longer 
than  the  time  for  which  they  enlisted  ;  that  they 
should  be  free  from  imprisonment,  and  landed  in 
Boston  after  their  discharge.  On  the  12th  of  Ajiril, 
they  sailed  from  Marblehead  for  Halifax,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  l(!th,  and  the  next  day  were  assigned 
to  their  respective  ships.  Sixteen  were  placed  on 
board  the  Pembroke,  a  frigate  of  sixty  guns,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Wheelock,  and  the  others  were 
assigned  to  the  ship  Scpiirrel.     These  ships   in   com- 
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pany  with  :i  Hect  under  conimand  of  lUwr  AWiiiiial 
Darrt'll,  sailed  for  tlie  St.  Lawreiue  and  anivid  l>c- 
lore  (.iiiol)tv  with  the  expedition  coniuiaMded  l)y  "Icii. 
Wolfe  duriiif;  the  latter  part  of  .hine.  On  the  iiiuht 
of  June  2Sth  a  raft  of  fire  barges  was  sent  down  from 
liucbei-  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  destroying  the 
Meet.  The  raft  was  jrrai)i)led  by  the  sailors  before  it 
approaclied  near  enough  to  do  any  damage,  and  was 
towed  near  the  shore  and  aneliored,  the  sailors  eon- 
tinually  repeating  "  All's  well  I"  From  a  remark  in 
■'  Knox's  .lournal"  eoneerning  the  affair  we  are  led  to 
believe  tliat  some  ol' the  men  detained  for  this  work 
were  from  Marblehead.  "  A  remarkable  expression 
from  some  of  these  intrepid  souls  to  their  eomrades, 
1  must  not  omit  from  its  singular  nneonthness. 
'Dainnnie,  .Taek,  didst  thee  ever  lake  hell  in  tow 
before?" 

On  the  l:Uh  ofSeiitembcr.  ill  the  darkness  of  the 
early  morning,  the  boats  of  the  iK-et  moved  down  llie 
river,  and  when  the  sun  rose  the  asloni>lied  frencli 
eommander  beheld  the  army  of  Wolfe  npou  the 
IMains  of  Abraham.  Wilhoiit  a  moment's  liesitatiim 
Montealm  began  [ireparations  fur  liie  bailie.  At 
sunset  the  eontesl  wa.s  over,  (Juebee  was  in  possession 
of  the  Knglish,  and  the  galhml  eommandeis  of  both 
armies  were  mortally  wounded.  With  this  vietory 
the  war  was  virtually  ended.  With  the  fall  of 
i^uebee,  Canada  was  lost  to  France  lorever,  and  wilb 
it  Ihe  last  hope  of  further  posse.ssions  in  .\meriea. 

.lust  one  week  from  the  day  of  the  battle  the  men 
of  .Marblehead  were  iliseharged  from  the  service,  and 
with  otluTs,  to  the  number  of  one  hnndri'dand  sixty, 
were  put  on  board  the  ship  "Thornton,"  and  I  ran  spur  I - 
ed  to  r.oston.  On  the  pa.ssage  homeward  many  ofllie 
men  were  sick,  and  Ihirty-live  of  iheni  diid.  The 
following  are  th.-  names  of  the  Marbl.head  men  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  (Quebec.  On  board  the  "  I'em- 
broke:"  .Vshley  Bowen,  midsliipman  ;  William  Horn, 
Kdward  Akes,  Jonathan  Welch,  I'iobert  I'.artlett,  liar- 
rett  Farrel,  John  liateman,  Isaac  Warren  (ilied) 
Robert  Thoni])son  (died),  Thomas  Woodfin,  Miles 
Dollan,  Kdward  Kendeley,  Benjamin  Nichols,  Arlluir 
rjoyd,  Kdward  Soverin,  Zaehary  Paino,  l'"rederick 
Swabnrgs. 

On  board  the  "S.piirrel:"  .b.hn  .Mclford,  Thomas 
Dove,  William  Matthews,  John  Slateman,  .bdiii  (i(d;l- 
smith  (died),  Thonia.s  Valpey,  Sanniel  Kook  (did 
not  return),  Francis  Misalt,  Robert  Lim'teed  (diil  nol 
return),  William  Corkcring  (did  not  return),  Charles 
Jacobs,  William  Uncals,  Walter  Stevens  (did  not  re- 
turn). Saniuid  IJnir  (died),  Thomas  Peach  (died). 

<  In  the  L'd  of  .lanuary,  IT'il,  thescliormer  "  Prince  of 
Orange,"  Nathan  Bowen,  nuister,  sailed  from  Marble- 
head for  same  port  in  S[)aiM  or  Portugal.  While  on 
the  piussagc,  February  KItli,  she  was  overtaken  and 
captured  by  the  French  brig  "  (ientilc,"  of  Bayonne. 
Mr.  liowen,  in  an  account  of  the  affair,  writlen 
while  in  prison,  says,  "  I  was  robbed  of  chest  and 
clothes,  and  was  in  other  respecU  ill-used.     On  Tues- 


day, 17th,  wearri\ed  at  Si.  Aielrcas  ;  na  Monday.  L':;d. 
saileil  from  thence  in  company  with  niy  scbomu'r 
iMiund  for  I'assaiic,  and  on  llicH.-xt  day  arrived  llicie. 

■flic  next  1 niiig  wi-  were  all  sent  lo  Fiance,  and  oil 

the  next  day  wen'  twi'iily  in  number  c<inliiied  in  this 
castle,  and  when  wc  shall  gr(  clear  Ood  only  knows." 
The  prison  was  Bayonne  ta-lle,  France.  Tlu>  only 
men  of  the  cr<  w  u  ImM'  naiiics  can  be  ascnlaiiicd 
were  Samuel  Levis,  William  I  Ian  novcr,  .loseph  Lye, 
Thomas  TrcIVy,  Amos  (iiandy  and  Kdward  llallo- 
wcll. 

Il  is  a  inatlcr  of  sincere  regrel  lliat  no  more  can  be 
learned  concerning  lliis  war,  of  a  local  naliire.  But 
Ihal  llic  town  of  .Marl.lclir.id  sulleicl  as  much  from 
its  cllccls  .IS  .my  oilier  low  ii  in  llir  province,  and  that 
ils  pe(.plc  KrhaNed  willi  :\  lieioisin  and  Inavcry  wliicli 
she.l  liislie  upon  llieir  .annals,  is  siilliciml  for  us  lo 
know. 

Al  Ihe  annual  l.iwn-nieeling,  held  in  March,  17111, 
il  was  voted,  on  accoiinl  ol  ihe  increasing  "  poor,  idle, 
vagrant  and  disonlerly  persons,"  lo  erect  a  work- 
house on  the  back  side  of  ihc  piece  of  ground  called 
"llie  negro  bury iiig-place."  The  sum  of  live  hun- 
dred (loiinds  was  appropriated  to  build  it,  and  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  to  petition  the  Kegislature 
for  permission  lo  use  a  pari  id'  Ihe  new  building  as  a 
house  of  correclion.  The  luiilding  was  creeled  oii 
ivlial  is  now  known  .as  llaek  Sirecl,  opposile  the  head 
of   Be.arl  Sli-cel. 

The  following  year  llie  sileclineii  were  iii>lrncli-d 
to  name  all  the  streels  .and  .alley-ways  in  Hie  touu, 
ami  lo  cause  llie  names  I..  I.e  recmded  in  Ihe  reidds 
and  published  al  llie  ln«  n  house.  Previous  p,  Ibis, 
llii'  sireels  had  been  known  by  llie  most  ciirions 
names,  >oiiie  of  llicin  not  snilable  for  ears  p.dile.  In 
many  inslames  some  promineiil  landmark  L'ave  llie 
name  lo  Ihe  lane  on  which  il  slood  or  which  led  In  il. 
New  .Mceling-I  louse  Kane,  Wharf  l-an,'.  Pond  Lace, 
Fnig  Kane,  Ferry  Lane,  and  olliers  of  a  similar 
nature  made   up  llie  siniph'  lisl,  and  answered  every 

|un-pose  as  well  as  the  i e  prelenlions  lilies  by  wdiich 

many  of  these  very  sireels  are  known  at  preseiil. 
'I'hey  were  properly  denoniinaled  lanes,  for  Ihey  were 
nolhingelse.  Ihe  Laying  out  of  a  sired  was  an  ae- 
li.Mi  iindnamed  ol  in  llie  simple  .and  nnprelcnding 
commnnily.  The  inhabilanls  built  their  houses  any- 
where, provided  only  that  lliey  owned  llie  land,  and 
thia-e  was  no  arbitrary  (aislom  to  diclati-  which  end 
should  be  Ihe  IVonl  or  which  llic  back.  The  lanes 
wca'e  ni.ide  .ilterw.irds  for  convenience,  and  lo  ii.aine 
thi  narn.w  paths  would  lollicm  lia\e  seemed  an  ab- 
surdily. 

.\s  the  town  incri'aseil  in  popiilaliou  and  various 
improvements  were  made,  (he  old  meeting-house  waa 
removed  to  a  more  conveuieni  locality,  al  Ihe  junc- 
tion of  what  are  now  known  as  ( )rne,  I'"ranklin  and 
Washington  Streets.  .\  house  owneil  by  Richard 
Ireson  was  found  to  project  so  far  inio  llie  street 
which  led  to  the  meeting-house  that  it  w;ls  impossible 
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for  a  carriage  to  pass  it,  and  finally  the  town  voted  to 
remove  the  northwest  end.  Several  feet  were  accord- 
ingly cut  off,  the  house  being  sawed  nearly  in  halves. 
The  end  towards  the  street  was  boarded  up,  and  there 
it  remains  to  this  day,'  with  not  a  single  window  in  it 
e.xcept  a  very  small  one  near  the  roof.  During  the 
year  17();^  the  town  voted  to  open  a  market  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town-house,  and  eleven  very  strin- 
gent rules  were  adopted  for  its  government,  a  clerk 
being  chosen  annually  to  .see  that  they  were  enforced. 
These  rules  provided  that  no  putrid  or  impure  meat 
should  be  ottered  for  sale ;  and  that  the  market  should 
be  opened  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  year 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  till  sunset  on 
Saturdays.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  buy  provi- 
sions in  the  market  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  at  a 
greater  price.  All  meat  left  in  the  market  after  the 
hour  for  closing,  through  the  negligence  of  the  seller, 
was  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  clerk  was  authorized  to 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  "  without  any  account 
to  the  owner."  No  "  hncksters  "  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  provisions  of  any  kind  in  the  town  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  market-day.  The  pen- 
alties for  violating  these  rules  varied  in  amount  from 
ten  to  twenty  shillings,  and  all  fines  were  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  market  was  opened  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  17G3.  Richard  Reed 
was  chosen  clerk,  and  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  was  voted  for  his  .services. 

The  well  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  town-house, 
in  which  the  town  pump  has  been  placed  for  so  many 
years,  was,  in  all  probability,  sunk  during  the  month 
of  May,  1763.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  'Jth  of  that 
month,  it  was  voted, 

"To  sink  a  well  at  the  nortllCMt  end  of  the  Town-House,  f,.i  the 
public  service  and  especially  iu  case  of  fires." 

In  February,  1704,  the  small-po.K  again  broke  out 
in  Boston.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  that 
town  was  regarded  as  a  sure  warning  of  a  reign  of  tlic 
pestilence  in  Marblehead.  The  disease,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  it,  broke  out  during 
the  following  May.  A  town-meeting  was  immedi- 
ately held,  and  it  was  "voted  to  erect  a  small-pox  hos- 
pital in  the  pasture  northwesterly  from  the  almshouse 
about  eighty  poles  distant."  This  action  was  deemed 
a  necessity,  as  the  almshouse  was  considered  too  near 
the  body  of  the  town  for  use  as  a  hospital.  The  vote 
was  promptly  carried  into  efl'ect,  and  all  patients 
taken  with  the  loathsome  disease  were  removed  to  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  it  was  in  readiness. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    L  X  X  X  I . 

M.\RBLEIIEAI)-(eo?!«um«<Z). 

Ctinteatif  with  the  droini — Coiiditum  of  Ike  ToiniinllGS—Slavcrii  iu  M-trh!, 
head — Registuncc  of  Marblehead  Seamen  to  Imprestimtiit — Palm  f 
Aclkn} — Thir  iSmall-Pox  ii'ar — The  Koii-Itiij>oi-lation  Ayreemenl — .•</'(' 
houses  offered  to  Merchitntsof  Boeton — Delegates  to  the  Cmitineiilal  t  .<( 
'jress—ISrilish  Soldiers  on  the  Neck— Hie  Marblehead  Regiment— I' 
riiifiid  Congress — 77ie  Loyaliats. 

The  year  176.5  found  the  people  of  Marblehead,  in 
c<iinmon  with  their  countrymen  througiioul  the 
.Vmerican  colonies,  greatly  tixcited  in  regard  to  the 
contests  with  the  Crown  over  the  right  of  Parliament 
111  tax  the  colonies  for  a  revenue. 

Though  they  .sympathized  fully  with  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  certain  riotous 
demonstrations  in  Boston  were  intended  to  show,  they 
were  at  that  time  unprepared  to  sanction  sucii  a  vio 
lent  method  of  proceeding.  They  were  loyal  to  thi 
King,  and  though  they  bitterly  denounced  the  act, 
they  laid  the  entire  blame  for  its  passage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ministry  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  24th  of  September  the  town 
voted  to  instruct  its  representatives  "  to  promote  and 
readily  join  in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  and  hum- 
ble petitions  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  other 
decent  measures  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  alleviation  of  the  heavy 
burdens  thereby  imposed  upon  the  American  British 
Colonies."  They  were  also  instructed  to  do  all  in 
their  power  "  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riotous  as- 
semblies and  unlawful  acts_  upon  the  persons  or 
substance  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  And 
not  to  give  their  a.s.^ent  to  any  act  of  Assembly  that 
would  imply  "the  willingness  of  their  constituents 
to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  that  are  imposed 
otherwise  than  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this 
Province,  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  gov- 
ernment." 

For  a  time  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Marble- 
head was  diverted  from  public  att'airs  by  the  disa-sters 
to  their  fishing  fleet  .at  sea.  During  the  year  1768 
nine  vessels,  with  their  crews,  were  lost,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  fourteen  othere  met  a  similar  fate,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty  three  vessels  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men  and  boys.  Besides  these,  a  large 
number  were  drowned  by  being  washed  overboard 
from  vessels  which  returned.  A  large  number  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  thus  left  to  the  care  of  the 
town,  and  the  grief  and  suffering  caused  by  these  ter- 
rible calamities  was  very  great. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  sixty  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of 
shoremen,  who  prosecuted  the  fisheries.  Some  of  the 
houses  built  by  these  merchants  Were  among  the  fin- 
est in  the  province,  and  one,  the  palatial  residence  of 
Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  is  said  to  have  cost  over  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  Nearly  every  family  of  sufticient  wealth 
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owiu'il  si'vcnil  ru-LTd  sliives,  and  ( 'iil.  I,Of  is  said  to 
have  owiumI  ji  Ijirfjc  minibcr,  wlioiii  lii>  ciiiiiloyiMl  in 
tlie  work  of  loiuliii';  and  nnloadini;  liis  ships  as 
fast  as  thev  arriveii  in  rort'i<.ni  ])iirls. 

Slavery,  so  far  from  lieing  eon>iih-rcd  an  evil,  was 
reirarded  as  tlie  only  normal  eondilion  of  llir  nrirro. 
and  the  instilntioii  was  lostercd  and  eni-ciiira;/i'd 
ihrciULdiont  the  proviiu-e.  TIh'  chnn-li  neords  ol 
.Marhleheiid  hear  I'videnee  that  rvra  tin' i-ieriiymen  ol 
the  town  owned  ne,u-ro  servants,  some  ol'  whom  were 
liapti/ed  and  rreeivi'd  into  (he  ihnrrh.  Slave 
marriaL'es  are  r.ei>riled  also  on  the  remrdsol  all  threr 
of  the  earlier  elinrrhes. 

.\  very  interesting;  tradition  is  relalci!  eonerrniiiL' 
tin-  liev.  I'eter  Hours,  one  of  ihr  carlirr  rir(..rs  of  St 
Michael's  Cluireh.  It  seems  that  amoiiLT  other  ser- 
vants, the  reverend  irentleman  owned  a  vi-ry  ill-tcin- 
pered  and  vieioii.s  woman.  One  nij;ht,  in  a  lit  of 
iigline.ss,  she  attempted  to  take  tlie  life  of  her  master. 
and  the  next  day,  having.soiue  regard  for  his  personal 
safety,  lie  sold  her.  With  Ihr  money  thus  ohtained, 
.Mr.  Hours  proeiired  a  lifi-si/.e  porlr.iit  of  iiimsi^lf, 
painted  by  one  ol'  the  most  eelehrated  artists  in  the 
eonntry. 

The  newspapers  of  this  period  and  for  ni.iny  years 
previous  offered  ahnndant  evidenee  of  tlie  ixistenci' 
of  negro  slavery  in  Marblehead.  .\  few  of  thr  adver 
tisemenis  copied  from  their  liles  will  donbtle.ss  be 
I'oniid  of  interest: 

"  Rb[i  ;iw;i.v  rn.m  l.i.s  i.i:i»t.T.  r^pl.  Hi,  l,.,i,l  Tl.v.lt,  ..f  Miiil.ti'lMiul,  .i 
NV^ro  .Miili  Niiuir.l  l'.Miii»'.v,  al...iit  T«i-iil.v  («••  y.-.-.i-,  ,.r  am- ;  u  l.iiHv  ■ 
Tilll  rcllovv.  lie  Im.l  .Mi  wlwTi  ll.>  «i-l.t  a.v.iv  a  »ln|..-.l  l,..lii,-.|.ii.l  in,  lirl, 
cotton  «  I,ili.-ii  Mint,  .;arl<  i.il"ur.-,l  Kns.j  liiv.rli.s,  ;;riiv  ^ain-l.,.  I, 
iiip.,  loniul  ToM  I..-:illi.r  lu-.-I  »li...s  anrl  K.-lI  llul. 

■•(Note). -Ill-  .l.-.-,TI.'il   liM    -Ma.^t-r's  «Tvio-    ii.   tli.-    Sl.all.)r.    .\lill    ac 
Pl.vmoutli.     Wlioev.T  .iliutl  iipiiri-liciat  tin-  sai.l  lluiiiiwa.v  aii.l  liiin  .saf.-lv 
Olivt'.v    to  liM  .'<iiiil    M-.iMn-  at    31arl>l<'l..'a<l    mi    to  Mr.  t'laiK  is  .Alilli'l  in 
Ih.»l.>n,  near  tin-  <;i.'<-ii  Dragon,  .sliall  liavt-  litt.v  i-liilliiif;.s  kw.ipI  hiuI  all 
nortssirj-  charjiM  |«.i.l. 
".\iiS.  0,  I7■JI.•• 
"To^n■.<otll  l.y.Imuli  Fowl.-.  K«.|,ari.l  .Mt^.  .Siwmnah  l>almpr,  .Admin- 
istrators of  the  .-Btali-  of  .lolni    I'alllioi-.  lato  of  Marl.lcluM.I,  ,le,va.s.-.l,  a 
liliol)-  ^•l•^l•o  Man,  al.ont  i'.  yi-ars  ..1.1,  an.l  n  line  Ni'^ni  Hoy,  al.oiit  II. 
•'.Marl.l.>lM-ii.l,  (lit.  |.;,  I7.-..I." 

-Ran  away  fvoin  Uipt.  .John  Iliaii...l..|,  .it  Marl.l.li.a.l,  >.).  ■ru.s.l.iy. 
111.-  lltli  of  S.-i.ti.iiil..T  lii«lant,  a  S|.,ini»l.  X.^-i..  l'.-ll..\v  nai.,.-.l  ('.ill.. 
aL.int  ■!.-,  yearn  olil  ;  fipeiiU..  I.r..ken  Kli^ll.-li,  »n.l  can  tails  Sl.al.isli  I.ah- 
g.inije.  lie  i»  a  lull,  Hliui  K..-1I..W  ;  lia.l  on  a  now  fill  llal,  sliip...!  I1..111.- 
»pnn  JaiUet  anil  Itreeelien,  N.'W  Sli.ii-9  with  ».)uare  liu.kl.n.  Wh..,.v,i 
will  bring  or  «en.l   the  sniil  N.-j-n.  I..  .Mr.  .N.irwo...l,  Iniih..l.hT  at  l.vnn, 

nhall    have  Tw .llars    Ki-wanl  an.l   all    lieics-ary   .liaiKes  paj.l.     .Ml 

niiisteiv  of  vefflols  ami   othi-rH  are  laiitioneil  not  to  .on il  or  .•any  otl 

the  »iiil  Negro,  iw  they  wonl.l  avoi.l  th.-  penally  of  the  Law. 

".Sept.  2(1,  17.'>;i." 

The  e.xeitement  incident  to  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  did  not  eanse  the  citizens  of  Marblehtad 
to  forget  other  nuitters  of  local  importance.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  17li7,  a  board  of  trustees 
was  elio.scn  to  direct  and  manage  the  alfairs  of  the 
schools.  Tliere  were  several  public  schools  in  the 
town,  but  tlioy  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and 
the  well-to-do  families  preferred  to  send  their  chil- 
dren  to   iirivate   teticliers.     The   town   approjiriated 


the  sum  of  !;:'..'iO  I'or  the  u~e  ol  the  s.lio.>ls,  an.l  lli.' 
trustees  were  instrn.led  to  report  annually  as  to  their 
condition.  .\t  a  meeting'  hel.l  by  a.lj..iii  niio'iit,  it  was 
v.ile.l  t.i  esi:ibli-h  iIk-.'c  iiivv  s,-|io..ls  lor  tiaehing 
na.liii'j',  writing  an.l  arilbeiiu-ti.'.  .M.ssr-.  .layiie, 
I'bipp.n  and  .\slilori  were  s.le.t.'.l  as  leaeli.  is.  an.l 
the  trn-tee~  n  p..rt.-.l  that  about  .lu.'  bniidre.l  and 
sixiv  scb..lar>atten.l.<l  (  a.  h  ..t  thes,-  Mbo.ils.  .\  lew 
years  later  the  t..\vii  v. it.. I  to  .'L.t  two  n.w  >.|iool- 
houses  oil  ae.iiiiiil  ol  the  .rowil.'d  .■oii.lili.ui  .,1'  l\ir 
schools.  Cbildnn  uere  .•\pe.t..l  to  be  .|Ualili..l  to 
rea.l  before  enl.iing  tli.s.'  xlio.ils.  ami.  as  .1  eons.'- 
.pieiici'.  the  .■hil.lr.'ii  of  th.'  poor,  u  li.iv.'  parents  in 
iiiaiiy  iiislane.'s  .(.ill. I  ii.it  r.a.l  t  b.-iiis.-U.s.  were 
.bui.'.l  a.liui>sioii.  'I'll.'  I.iwii  .-lei  t..l  a  .■.uiiiiiidee  to 
investigate  the  matter,  ami  it  \\.i~  l.iumi  tliat  one  hiin- 
dredaiid  twenty-two  b.i\  s  u.  r,' iiiitaiejlil.  T..  remedy 
this  evil,  it  was  vote. I  lii.il  th.'  .biblicn  ol  the  ]ioor 
..b.iul.l  bi-  t.iu-bl  the  mv.'>s.-iry  biaiicbe-  f..  .|Ualify 
lb. ■Ill  for  eiitrauei'  into  the  school-  .it  til.'   .'\peiis,'   ol 

till'  town.     'Ibis  w.'is  lb.'  f.iiimlati f  primary  scIlioIs 

.111.1  the  begiiiiiiiig  .if  the  pr.'seiit  sysleiii  of  publb' iu- 
striictinn  in  Marblehea.l. 

(iovernor  Harnard  having  .li-solved  the  Legislature 
of  Masuachnsetts.  .iiul  rclusing  to  call  it  together 
again,  a  .-. m v. -1111011  u. 'is  liebl  in  I '.o> 1 011.  in  .^.ptember, 
17b.S,  "to  deliberal.'  on  I'oiisl  iliil  ioiial  lu.'.'isiires  to 
.ibtain  redress  of  tli.'ir  grievances."  Thi'  day  alter 
lb.'  eonveiition  adioiirn.'.l.  a  body  of  I'.i'ili-li  troops 
lamle.l  in  H.islou  an.l  luar.b.-.l  t..  tli.'  ('..iMiu..n.  The 
scleelm.'ii  «er.'  r(.|U.'sl..|  I.1  luriiish  .|iiai't.rs  for  the 
soldieis.aml.  as  lliey  refused  to  <lo  so,  the  Stale-l  Ioil.se 
was  openeil  lor  their  reception.  The  presence  of 
Hritish  siddiers  in  the  capital  town  ami  the  frequent 
impressnieiit  of  .\  iiieric.iii  s.'aiiian  by  ships  of  the 
r.ritisb  N.-ivy,  e.xeil.'.l  lb.'  imliijn.it  ion  of  the  people 
throughout  111.'  pr.ivinc.'.  These  atliiiipts  to  bring 
the  people  into  snbjeetion  to  the  will  of  lb.'  iiiiui-try 
of  (Ireat  Hritain  were  firmly  resisted  by  the  eoloiiisls, 
j  with  a  determination  never  to  yiel.l. 

During  the  s|)riiig  of  I7b'.i  a  brig  belonging  in  Mar- 
blehead was  boarded  oil' ('ape  .\nn  by  a  lieulenaut 
and  a  ]iarty  (d' seamen  from  (hi'  Hritish  sloop-of  war 
■•Hose."  and  aii  attempt  w.is  mad.'  to  impress  some  of 
the  crew  into  the  Hritish  iia\al  ,-er\  ie.-.  Tlie  brig 
wasthe"  I'itt  l'acket,"cominaiided  by  ( 'apfain  Thomas 
I'owers,  returning  from  Cadiz  to  Marblehea.l.  The 
crew  at  once  determined  to  resist  the  transfer  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  Hritish  si... .p.  and  a  li;ind-to- 
hand  light  followcl.  A  party  of  iiiariii.'s  was  sent  to 
the  assistance  id'  the  lieuteiianl,  and  for  over  three 
hours  the  herob-  sons  of  Marbbh.a.l  .bf.'u.l.'.l  them- 
selves against  every  alteni|it  lo  c pel  tlienito  sur- 
render. During  the  struggle  two  of  the  .Vmerieans 
were  severely  wounded  and  the  British  lieiiteiianl  was 
killed  by  a  blow  from  a  harpoon  thrown  by  a  .sailor 
named  Michael  Corbitt.  At  length,  overpowered  by 
force  of  numbers,  tlic  brave  men  surrendered,  and 
Corbitt  was  taken   to  Boston  to  be   tried  for  murder. 
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He  was  imprisoned,  but  a  jury  of  inquest  finally  vin- 
dicated his  conduct  and  he  was  released. 

Tliis  may  lie  said  to  Iiave  been  the  first  act  ol'  forci- 
ble resistance  to  British  tyranny  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  It  occurred  several  months  before  the 
people  of  Boston  were  fired  ujjon  by  the  British 
troops,  and  six  years  before  the  battle  at  Lexiiiir- 
ton. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  17(ii),  th.'  liihabitaMls  of  Mar- 
blehead  again  assembled  in  lown-meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  the  (leneral 
Court  and  passing  suitable  instructions.  Joshua 
Orne  and  John  Gallison  were  elected  representatives. 

The  instructions  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a 
review  of  tin;  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  concluding  as  follows: 

"That  you  do  not  allow,  hy  any  vote  or  resohltiotl  whatever,  a  right 
in  any  power  on  eartli  to  levy  ta.vos  on  the  people  of  the  province,  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue,  save  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
province. 

"Finally,  embrace  every  opportunity  of  i 
our  rightful  Sovereign  King  (ieorge  ;  ackno 
tive  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  ovt 
inji  the  power  of  levying  tu.\es  in  the  provi 
enue,  and  endeavor  to  h  ipe  off  that  reproach  for  disloyalty  and  disobe- 
dience, which  hiia  been  so  liberally  ca.st  ujjon  ns  by  malicious  an<l  malev- 
olent persons,  at  the  same  time  vindicating  the  just  rights  and  privi. 
leges  of  the  country  from  the  insults  and  designs  of  wicked  and  arbi- 
trary men." 

During  the  summer  assurances  were  received  from 
the  British  ministry  that  it  was  their  intention  at 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  remove  the  duties 
ujion  glass,  paper  and  colors,  "  upon  consideration  of 
such  duties  being  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
commerce."  These  concessions,  instead  of  pacifying 
the  people,  had  a  far  difi'erent  effect.  The  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea  wiis  demanded  as  an  evidence  that 
the  government  had  abandoned  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  An  agreement  was  made  not  to  import  any 
British  goods  until  the  tax  was  repealed,  and  not  to 
purchase  goods  of  any  i)erson  who  should  import 
them  contrary  to  the  non-importation  agreement.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  with  four  exceptions, 
signed  this  agreement.  Those  who  refused  were  bit- 
terly denounced  as  blindly  preferring  the  chains  of 
slavery  to  our  most  valued  inheritance,  English  Lib- 
erty. During  the  excitement  caused  by  this  contro- 
versy a  chest  of  tea  was  brought  into  town,  but 
so  indignant  were  the  people  that  the  purchaser  re- 
luctantly consented  to  reship  it  the  next  day.  The 
patriotic  citizens  assembled  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  forming  a  procession,  paraded  about 
town  with  the  obnoxious  merchandise,  and  it  wjis 
then  carried  to  Boston. 

The  events  of  the  winter  of  1770  produced  the 
most  intense  excitement  among  the  jieople  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  presence  of  troojis  in  Boston,  making 
the  capital  a  garrisoned  town,  was  considered  an  in- 
sult to  the  province,  and  when,  on  the  oth  of  March, 
the  soldiers  fired  on  the  people,  killing  three  and 
mortally  wounding  others,  an  uprising  of  the  masses 
seemed  inevitable. 


Early  in  May  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  eom- 
mittee  was  chosen  to  circulate  an  agreement  again.-i 
the  use  of  India  tea.  A  series  of  votes  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  and  expressing  the  "  highest  indignatimi 
and  resentment  that  a  lawless,  ignorant  and  blooih 
soldiery  should  attempt  of  its  own  authority  to  (in 
upon  and  destroy  so  many  of  our  brethren  of  >■ 
town  of  Boston,  and  we  hereby  declare  our  readinry- 
with  our  Lives  and  Interest,  at  all  times  to  support  yr 
civil  authority  of  this  Province  in  bringing  to  jus- 
tice all  such  high-handed  offenders  against  yc  whole- 
some laws  of  this  land." 

The  c(mimittee  chosen  to  circulate  the  agreement 
for  the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  foreign  teas  re- 
ported that  seven  hundred  and  twelve  heads  of  fanii- 
ilies  had  signed  it,  and  only  seventeen  had  refuscil. 
a  list  of  whose  names  was  reported  for  the  action  of 
the  town.  Of  the  seventeen  who  refused  their  sig- 
natures, seven  appear  afterwards  to  have  repented,  as 
their  names  are  erased  from  the  report.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  ten  who  were  reported  for  their  refractory 
disposition  was  both  novel  and  amusing.  The  town 
voted  that  they  should  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice and  published  iu  the  £ssex  Gazette  as  "Unfriend- 
ly to  the  community,  and  the  Selectmen  were  de- 
sired not  to  approbate  any  of  them  to  the  sessions  for 
license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors." 

In  1771  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  boys  were 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  besides  those  who  cured 
fish.  The  year  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  town  on  account  of  the  sutfering  caused  by  the 
disasters  at  sea.  A  large  number  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children  had  been  left  in  a  helpless  situa- 
tion, and  the  town,  unable  to  provide  for  so  large  a 
number,  applied  to  the  provincial  government  for 
assistance.  By  means  of  a  "  Brief"  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  £117  were  collected  for 
their  relief 

During  the  month  of  November  a  circular  letter 
was  received  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
of  Boston,  relating  to  the  riglits  of  the  colonists  and 
.soliciting  "a  free  communication  of  the  towns"  of 
''our  common  danger."  The  response  of  the  people 
of  Marblehead  was  prompt,  hearty  and  characteristic. 
A  petition  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  requesting  them 
to  Ciill  a  town-meeting  on  the  1st  of  December,  which 
was  couched  in  such  patriotic  and  vigorous  language 
.hat  it  was  inserted  entire  in  the  warrant.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  the  town- 
house,  and  Thomas  Gerry  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
meeting.  The  circular  letter  from  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  pamphlet  of  "  8tate  Rights  "  were  read  by 
the  town  clerk,  and  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  take  the  whole  warrant  into  considera- 
tion." Col.  Azor  Orne,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Thomas 
Gerry,  Jr.,  Joshua  Orne  and  Capt.  John  Nutt  were 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
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when  tlie  committee  reported  several  resolutions, 
which  were  read  sei)ariitely  and  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  denounced  in  the  stron;rest  terms 
the  "  recent  act  of  Parliament  and  the  British  Minis- 
try in  sendiu'i  troops  and  ships  to  parade  ahout  the 
coast  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  the  Province  ;" 
characterized  the  granting  of  stipends  to  the  provin- 
cial judges  as  ''  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  present  re- 
spectable gentlemen  to  become  tools  to  their  despotic 
administration,"  and  to  "turn  the  seats  of  justice  into 
a  deplorable  and  unmerciful  inquisition."  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Provincial  I^egislatnrc  was  condemned 
in  language  equally  as  forcible,  and  the  resolutions 
coucluded  by  declaring  "  that  this  town  is  highly  in- 
censed at  the  unconstitutional,  unrighteous,  pre- 
sumptuous and  notorious  jiroceedings,  detesting  the 
name  of  a  Hillsborough,  Barnard  and  every  nnnister 
who  promoted  them.  And  that  it  not  only  bears 
testimony  against,  but  will  oppose  these  and  all  such 
meiisures  until  sojrie  way  for  a  full  redress  shall  be 
adopted  and  prove  efl'ectual.''  It  was  voted  to  elect  a 
Committee  of  Grievances  now,  and  from  year  to  year 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  correspond  with  like 
committees  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in  the  province. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Azor  Orne,  Klbridge 
Gerry,  Joshua  Orne,  Thomas  Gerry,  Thomas  Gerry, 
Jr.,  Capt.  John  Xutt,  Capt.  John  tiioverand  Deacon 
William  Doliber. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  tow'n  of  Boston  was  re- 
ferred to  this  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
a  reply,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
15th  of  December.  When  the  meeting  again  as- 
sembled, Azor  Orne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a  letter  in  which  every  patriotic  sentiment 
contained  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  town  ol'  Boston 
was  indorsed.  The  reply  of  the  Comniittce  of  (iriev- 
ance  of  Marblehead  was  worthy  the  patriots  who 
composed  it  and  the  town  which  ado]>ted  its  language 
as  its  own.  "We  beg  leave,''  it  concludes,  "  to  l)id 
adieu  for  the  present,  by  assuring  you  that  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  support  the  rights  confirmed  to 
us  by  the  (ireat  King  of  the  Universe  engages  the 
minds  of  this  i)eople,  and  we  apjjrehend  that  all  who 
attemi)t  to  infringe  them  are,  in  obedience  to  wicked 
dictates,  violating  the  sacred  statutes  of  Heaven. 
And  for  the  honor  of  our  Sui>renie  Benefactor,  for  our 
own  welfare,  and  lor  the  welfare  of  posterity,  we  desire 
to  use  these  blessings  of  Lil)erty  w  ith  thankfulness  and 
prudence,  and  to  defend  them  with  intrepidity  and 
steadiness.'' 

There  were  tiiose  among  the  merchants  of  Marble- 
head  who,  though  firm  friends  of  their  country,  and 
sympathizing  fully  %¥ith  every  jiroper  method  taken 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  were  un|)iepared  lo 
indorse  the  language  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
these  meetings.  To  their  conservative  minds  the  ac- 
tion of  the  town  appeared  "rash  and  inconsiderate," 
and  they  accordingly  protested  against  it.  The  pro- 
test was  signed  by  twentv-iiine  well-known  merchants, 
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and  was  publisbeil  in  tlu-  /■><■.(■  anzdlc.  It  was 
claimed  that  but  a  sin.-ill  laction  of  the  inhabitants 
voted  in  fMVorof  the  rcsolMlioiis,  and  that  thry  there- 
fore "did  iiol  fairly  rcprrscnt  tin-  --riiliiiicnts  of  the 
people  of  Marbleliead."  To  this  a  reply  was  made 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  jiaper,  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  the  resolves  "were  fully  and  fairly  discussed  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  that  when  the  vote  was  taken 
there  was  but  one  i)erson  found  in  o])iiosition.''  The 
writer  also  stated  that  the  protest  was  faithfully  cir- 
eulateil  four  days  before  the  twenty-nine  signatures 
were  obtained. 

Dining  the  year  177:'.  the  attention  of  the  peojjle 
was  for  a  time  occupied  in  considering  tlieir  danger 
from  another  source  than  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  June  the  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Mattliews  was  taken  sick  and  treated  for  "  poison." 
Her  husband  having  recently  arriveil  home  from  a 
voyage  to  the  (irand  Banks,  it  was  supposed  that  she 
had  been  poisoneil  by  washing  his  clothing  with  some 
soap  which  he  had  procured  on  board  a  French  fish- 
ing vessel.  In  a  short  time  other  members  of  her 
family  were  afflicted,  and  in  less  than  a  month  nearly 
all  who  had  taken  care  of  them  were  prostrate  with 
the  "  poison."  The  kind-he;irted  neighbors  of  these 
unfortunates  took  their  turn  in  watchiiiij  with  and 
caring  for  ibeiii,  when,  to  their  i-iiiisteriiati.iii  and 
alarm,  the  disease  which  had  thus  far  batlled  all  their 
skill  was  pronounced  the  small-po.x  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form, 

A  very  small  number,  comparatively,  of  tlie  iniiab- 
itaiits  had  ever  lia<l  the  disease,  and  their  excilement 
was  increased  when  it  was  knowti  that  an  ohl  lady 
who  had  died  with  it  had  been  visited  by  more  than 
one  huTiilred  and  fifty  pers(.iis.  The  town— as  an  old 
gentleman  expressed  it  in  liis  journal — was  now  in  an 
"uproMr."  The  seleetmeii  (jrdered  all  houses  where 
the  disease  b.id  ajipeareil  to  be  closed  and  guarded, 
and  "all  the  dogs  in  town  to  be  killed  immecliately." 
.Many  of  those  who  were  sick  were  removed  to  a  house 
at  the  "  Ferry,"  and  in  h>s  than  two  months  twenty- 
three  persons  died  there.  Fight  others,  who  died  dur- 
ing two  weeks  of  .Inly  and  .\ugust.  were  buried  at  the 
Neck  in  the  ])lain,just  tibovc  what  wa-;  then  known 
as  "Black  Jack's  Oove," 

In  August  a  town-meeting  was  lield,  and  .\zor  ( Irne, 
.lonathan  (Hover,  .loliii  (ilover  and  Flbridge  Gerry 
petiti<ined  the  town  lo  builil  a  hospital  on  Cat  Island 
for  the  treatment  of  small-pox  patiints  liy  inocnl.-ition, 
"or  allow  certain  individuals  to  build  it  .-il  their  own 
expense."  The  town  voted  noi  u<  build  the  hospital, 
but  gave  the  desired  permission  to  th.'  petilioners  to 
uinlertake  it  as  a  private  enterprise,  provided  ihat  the 
consent  of  the  town  of  .'^aleni  could  be  olilaiiied,  ami 
that  the  hospital  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  in- 
habitants of  .Marblehead  would  be  "in  no  danger  of 
infection  therefrom." 

The  consent  of  the  selectmen  of  Salem  wa.s  readily 
obtaineil,  and  early  in  September  preparations  were 
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made  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  work  had 
barely  commenced,  however,  before  the  people  of 
Marblehead  began  to  manifest  great  uneasiness, 
through  fear  that  by  means  of  the  hospital  the  dread 
disease  might  take  the  form  of  a  pestilence  among 
them.  The  opposition  at  length  became  so  great  that 
a  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  lUlli  of  September, 
and  the  vote  whereby  permission  was  granted  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  rescinded.  The  report 
had  been  freely  circulated  that  the  proi>rietors  desired 
to  establish  the  hospital  for  their  own  personal  gain, 
and  "to  make  money  by  means  of  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment." To  allay  the  indignation  created  by  these 
rumors,  and  to  show  their  disinterestedness,  the  pro- 
prietors proposed  to  sell  the  materials  for  the  building 
to  the  town  at  their  actual  cost.  The  citizens,  un- 
reasonable now  in  their  opposition,  not  only  refused 
to  buy  the  materials,  but  demanded  that  the  work  be 
abandoned. 

Indignant  at  the  injustice  of  this  action,  the  pro- 
prietors continued  their  work  in  spite  of  ail  opposi- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  the  hospital,  a  large  two- 
story  building,  was  completed.  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  attained  a  distinguished  reputation  for  his 
success  in  treating  the  small-pox,  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and,  on  the  16th  of  October,  entered 
upon  his  duties  and  began  the  work  of  inoculation. 
Several  hundred  patients  were  successfully  treated, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  few,  who  had  taken  the  disease 
more  severely  than  the  others,  died  at  the  hospital. 

The  opposition  to  the  enterprise  which,  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  very  great,  now  took  the  form  of 
the  most  bitter  and  angry  hostility.  The  boatmen 
had  landed  patients  at  places  nearer  the  town  than 
those  appointed  by  the  .selectmen,  and  for  this  the 
excited  citizens  demolished  their  boats.  Four  men, 
who  were  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  clothing  from  the 
hospital,  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and,  after  being 
placed  in  a  cart  and  exhibited  through  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  town,  were  carried  to  Salem,  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  of  men  and  boys,  marching  to 
the  music  of  five  drums  and  a  tife. 

The  fears  of  the  people  were  still  further  increased 
when,  a  short  time  after  this  aflair,  it  was  announced 
that  twenty-two  cases  of  small-pox  had  broken  out  in 
the  town.  The  storm  of  indignation  which  for  months 
had  been  brewing,  and  manifesting  itself  at  intervals, 
now  burst  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  hospital  in  all 
its  fury.  Threats  of  lynching  them  were  opeidy  made, 
and  the  angry  populace  demanded  that  the  doors  of 
the  detested  "  Castle  Pox  " — as  the  hospital  was  ironi- 
cally called — should  be  closed  forever.  The  pro- 
prietors momentarily  expected  to  be  mobbed,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them.  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover, 
placed  two  small  artillery  pieces  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  house,  fronting  the  street,  intending  to  give  the 
crowd  a  warm  reception  from  the  windows  should 
they  attempt  to  molest  him. 


At  length,  unable  longer  to  resist  the  imporiunatc 
petitions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  proprietors 
closed  the  hospital  and  promised  that  no  more  jia- 
tients  should  be  received. 

For  a  time  the  excitement  was  somewhat  allaycl. 
but  the  injudicious  remarks  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people  that  the  pronii,-r 
would  not  be  kept,  and  the  opposition  broke  out 
afresh.  On  the  night  of  January  26,  1774,  a  body  oi 
men  closely  disguised  visited  the  island,  and  before 
they  left  the  hospital  and  a  barn  adjoining  were  in 
Hames.  The  buildings  and  all  their  contents  werr 
completely  destroyed. 

Naturally  indignant  at  this  outrage,  the  proprietors 
determined  to  secure  the  speedy  punishment  of  tlir 
incendiaries.  John  Watts  and  John  (ruUiard  werr 
arrested  as  being  implicated  in  the  aflair,  and  wt  re 
confined  in  Salem  jail.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
arrest  became  generally  known  in  Marblehead,  the 
cause  of  the  prisoners  was  earnestly  espoused  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  rescue 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  A  large 
number  of  men  at  once  marched  to  Salem,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  jail  was  completely  surrounded.  At  a 
given  signal  the  doors  were  broken  open,  the  jailer 
and  hisassistants  were  overpowered,  and  the  prisoners 
were  rescued  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  their 
homes.  A  few  days  after,  the  sheritf  organized  a  force 
of  live  hundred  citizens,  intending  to  march  to  Mar- 
blehead and  recapture  his  prisoners.  A  mob  equally  as 
large  at  once  organized  in  Marblehead  to  resist  them. 
Fearing  the  disastrous  consequences  to  life  and  prop- 
erty which  a  conflict  would  engender,  the  proprie- 
tors decided  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  the 
sheriff"  abandoned  his  purpose. 

Some  time  after  this  affair  a  man  named  Clark,  one 
of  the  persons  who  had  previously  been  tarred  and 
feathered,  went  to  Cat  Island  and  brought  a  quantity 
of  clothing  into  the  town.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to 
take  the  bundle  to  the  ferry  for  examination.  On  his 
return  to  the  town  he  was  surrounded  by  an  angry 
crowd,  who  threatened  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
upon  him.  The  selectmen  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
however,  and  he  was  released.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  by  a  delegation  of  twenty  men,  he 
was  taken  from  his  bed,  conducted  to  the  public 
whipping-post  in  front  of  the  town-house,  and  was 
there  unmercifully  beaten.  One  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  was  subsequently  arrested,  but  the 
others  were  not  detected.  The  town  having  been  dis- 
infected of  the  disease,  and  the  hospital,  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  contention,  having  been  removed 
pejice  was  once  more  restored  to  the  community. 

The  events  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1774  were 
full  of  exciting  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead. 
On  the  16th  of  December  the  famous  "Tea  Party  '' 
occurred  in  Boston  harbor,  when  the  sturdy  patriots 
of  that  town  emptied  three  hundred  and  forly-two 
chests  of  tea  into  the  sea,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
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111'  laiideil  contrary  to  tlic  terms  of  tlic  non-importa- 
tion ajrreement.  In  March  (tovcrnor  llutcliinson  re- 
signed, and  Tliomns  (faire  was  apjiointcd  in  his  stead. 
One  bill  :il'ter  another  was  passed  hy  Parliament  and 
readily  sanctioned  Uy  the  Kiiifr.  having  tor  their  ob- 
ject the  subjection  of  the  jieojik-  of  Massaehusetls. 
The  (|uarterin}r  of  troops  in  lioston  was  Iciralized  : 
town-nieetinjrs  were  abolisheil,  except  lor  the  idioice 
of  officers,  or  by  sjiecial  permission  <if  the  Governor. 
Finally,  the  infamous  Port  Hill  was  passed,  which 
closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  cimimerce,  and  removed 
the  scat  of  {rovernment  to  Salem. 

On  the  i-id  of  :\[ay,  1774,  a  town-meetin.s;  was  held 
for  the  purfiose,  according  to  thewarrant,  "of  lakeinjr 
into  consideration  the  alarminii;  situation  to  which  we 
are  all  reduced  (it  beinjr  no  less  than  'his,  irhethcr  ire 
shall  herenj'rer  be  j'rremcn  frr  .sVaivs),  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence;  and  to  a<Iopl  any  other 
measures  that  may  appear  to  be  constitutional,  and 
calculated  to  procure  relief  from  the  dilliculties  whicdi 
are  hastening  in  all  the  coloniivs  of  America  by  acts 
of  Parliament  laximr  and  unjustly  dcprivinir  them  of 
their  interest.'' 

After  organizing  by  the  choice  of  Deacon  Stephen 
Phillips  as  moderator,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Committee  of  ('orrcspond- 
ence  was  elected,  as  follows:  .loslnia  <  )rne,  Deacon 
William  l^oUiber,  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  Ivlward 
Fclty|)Iace,  (^apt.  .John  Nutt  and  Ebenczer  l'\)stcr. 
The  meeting  then  a<ljonrDed  to  meet  again  May  :!Ist. 

Under  the  last  clause  of  the  warrant  for  these  meet- 
ings, the  town  could  legally  take  action  upon  almost 
any  political  measures;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  calling  new  meetings  to  consider  the 
various  issues  as  they  arose,  they  were  held  by  ad- 
journment from  time  to  time  under  this  uarr.int. 
Forty-six  meetings,  the  largest  number  ever  held  in 
Marblehead  under  one  warrant,  were  held  ]iursnant 
to  adjournment,  the  last  taking  place  on  the  ;'d  of 
April,  177'),  ten  months  and  ten  days  Ironi  llu-  time 
the  first  meeting  was  convened. 

On  the  ;{l.st  of  May,  177-1,  the  very  day  that  the  ad- 
journed meeting  was  to  be  held,  an  exceedingly  com- 
]>limentaiy  a<lilre.ss  to  the  late  (loveriior  Hutchinson 
apj)eared  in  the  columns  of  the  Eftex  Gazette,  'i'his 
address  was  signed  by  thirty-three  citizens  of  Mar- 
blehead, and  declared,  among  other  things,  "that  the 
public  good  was  the  mark  at  which  the  ex-governor 
had  ever  aimed  in  his  administration,  and  that  this 
judgement  was  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  all  dispas- 
sionate, thinking  men."  The  publication  of  the  ad- 
dress caused  great  indignation,  and  as  soon  as  the 
citizens  assembled  in  town-meeting  it  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration and  repfirt  at  an  adjourned  nie<'ting. 

On  the  2il  (d'.Iune,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  <'itizens  again  assembled,  and  the  committee  pre- 
sented a  long  report  concerning  the  address,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.     The  report  denounced 


the  signers  as  enemies  of  the  province,  and  declared 
that  tlie  aildress  was  "  insulting  to  both  braio-hes  of 
tin'  Legislature  and  elfrontivc  to  the  l..\\ii  ; "  "that  it 
w:is  false  as  it  was  mali<-i(iiis,  and  llial  its  signers 
should  only  be  forgiven  by  a  piililic  ii'cnMtatioii  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  llic  address."  One  of  the 
signers  pulilicly  recaiilcd  at  the  mi'ctiiig,  and  the 
town  thereupon  voted  "that  any  of  the  subscribers 
who  shall  signify  before  the  further  adjournmenl  of 
this  mrcling  tlial  thry  an-  drsirons  of  detracting 
tlicms<'lvcs  from  all  <'nrmics  in  yi'  .-iddrcss  so  af- 
fronlive  and  justly  obnoxious  to  lln'  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  shall  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  if  ilu-y 
had  not  signed  the  address." 

Other  recantations  soon  followed,  and  in  a.  short 
time  all  but  ten  of  the  subscribers  had  i>ublicly  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  signing  ihe  address.  Two  of 
the  signers,  .lohn  Fowlc  and  .John  Prentiss,  through 
llu'  columns  of  the  AW.c  <Su:elte,  expr<'ssrd  the  wi-li 
"that  the  address  had  been  to  the  devil  before  lliry 
had  either  seen  it  or  signed  it."' 

At  the  annual  election  in  .May  .b.hn  O.'illison, 
Ks(|„  had  be<'n  elected  representative  to  the  ( leiieral 
('ourt,  and  on  the  iltli  of  .liioe  a  town  meeting  was 
belli  to  adopt  instriKiions  wliieh  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  of  ( Irievances.  The  instrneti.ms 
weie  siniihir  ill  lone  to    all    the  Votes   of   llie   town    in 

relation    to    the    troubles    with    the   iiiolher    c itry. 

Thev  declared  that  "  We  daiv  aver,  will  ass.^rt  and 
maintain  the  invaded  ii;;lit>  of  a  Iree  people,  how- 
ever surrounded  by  a  hostile  liaiid,  poinliiig  at  their 
breasts  glittering  bayonets  and  threatmiiig  instant 
destruction.''  The  syiiipalhy  of  the  lown  was  ex- 
pressed "for  the  melropolis  of  this  I 'rovince  under 
the  operation  of  the  det.slaMe  Port  I'.ill."  "Our 
hearts  Mud  lor  the  distressr.l  but  truly  respectable 
liostonians.  The  saerilice  now  making  of  their  liber- 
tics  is  a  sa<'rilice  of  the  liberlies  of  this  province  and 
of  all  America;  ther.'fore.  let  il  b<'  borne,  if  not  by 
the  provinces  in  general,  by  this  in  partiriilar." 

Ill  .luly  siiliscriptions  were  soliiiird  liy  mder  of  the 
I  town  in  aid  of  the  poor  of  lloslon,  who  were  sulfering 
from  the  opeiati.pii  of  the  Poll  I'.ill,  and,  among  other 
eiHitribntions,  eleven  cart-loads  of  .lamaica  lish  an<l 
a  cask  of  oil  were  donated.  The  town-house  and 
powder-house  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mer- 
chants for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  the  <dlizens  gen- 
erally tendered  the  use  of  tlieir  wharves,  store- 
houses and  other  unoccupied  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  determinalion  to  hold  a  "  Ooii- 
lincntal  Congress"  was  made  known,  the  town  voted 
lo  send  one  representative,  and  approjiriated  nine 
(loiinds  and  eight  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress, .(eremiah  Lee,  Azor  Oriie  and  KIbridge  fierry 
were  in  turn  elected  to  represent  Ihe  lown,  but  all 
three  declined  the  honor,  "as  the  condition  of  their 
jirivate  allairs  was  such  as  to  jirevent  their  accept- 
ance." At  a  subse(|uent  meeting  the  town  voted 
that  "inasmuch  as  all  three  of  the  gcntkinen  chosen 
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had  been  unable  to  accept  the  choice,"  in  case  any 
one  of  them  should  find  it  convenient  to  set  out  for 
Philadelphia,  "he  was  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
town  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  his  expenses." 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  youngest  of  the  three  who  had 
been  chosen,  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
finally  induced  to  accept  the  position,  and  thus  be- 
gan that  distinguished  public  career  which  did  not 
close  until  he  had  attained  the  office  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  During  the  month  of 
July  the  constables  were  instructed  to  notify  the  in- 
habitants personally  to  be  held  on  the  2Gth  of  that 
month,  as  the  "disuse  of  tea"  was  to  come  under 
consideration.  On  the  day  appointed  the  town  voted 
that  "  the  use  of  tea  at  a  time  when  our  inveterate  en- 
emies are  causing  it  to  be  enforced  on  the  American 
colonies  in  the  most  violent  methods,  even  by  armed 
bands,  is  no  less  an  injury  offered  to  the  colonies  by 
all  who  vend  or  purchase  it,  than  aflbrding  assistance 
to  those  enemies  to  raise  reveinies  to  pay  dragoons 
who  are  to  enslave  us."  It  was  also  voted  "that  this 
town  highly  disapproves  the  vending  or  use  of  any 
India  Tea  ....  and  views  all  persons  who  shall 
offer  it  for  sale  as  enemies  to  America  and  this  town 
in  particular."  A  tea  committee  of  eleven  persons 
was  chosen  to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  sell  or  use 
India  teas,  and  it  was  voted  that  all  who  refused  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  the  article  after  being  warned 
by  the  committee,  "should  have  their  names  posted 
at  the  Town-House  and  at  the  several  churches,  that 
the  town  may  know  their  enemies." 

In  defianceof  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  town-meetings,  the  people  of  Marblehead 
continued  to  assemble,  and  to  express  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  great  questions  then  agitating 
the  country.  Nor  were  they  awed  by  the  presence  of 
a  company  of  "  British  Regulars,"  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Neck  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
submission  to  this  act,  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

The  presence  of  the  British  soldiers  was  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  to  the  inhabitants,  and  several 
times  a  collision  between  tliem  seemed  imminent. 
The  excitement  and  indignation  -which  their  inso- 
lence occasioned  was  fermented  almost  to  fury  when 
Captain  Merritt,  a  worthy  citizen,  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  giuirds.  The  citizens  hastily  assembled, 
intending  to  march  to  the  Neck  and  "exterminate 
the  entire  body  of  soldiers,"  but  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  the  officers  in  command,  in  order  to 
|)acify  the  angry  populace,  promised  that  the  offender 
should  be  punished  with  five  hundred  lashes. 

In  September  Governor  Gage  issued  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  oth  of 
October.  Notwithstanding  this  order,  the  Legisla- 
ture convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  imme- 
diately resolved  itself  into  a  Provincial  Congress. 
As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  known,  a  town- 
raeeting  was  held,  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  .\zor  Orne  and 


Kldridge  Gerry  were  chosen  delegates  from  Marble- 
head.  At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Obser- 
vation and  Prevention  was  chosen,  with  instruction- 
"to  co-operate  with  other  towns  in  tlie  jirovince  I'n 
preventing  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  supplying  tin 
troops  with  labor,  lumber,  spars,  pickets,  straw-, 
bricks  or  any  other  material  whatever,  except  such  n^ 
humanity  requires." 

The  militia  of  Marblehead  consisteil  at  this  time  of 
a  regiment  of  seven  companies  of  well-disciplined, 
active  men.  This  regiment  was  under  the  command 
of  officers,  all  of  whom  had  been  commissioned  by 
Governor  Gage  or  former  Governors,  and  the  town 
voted  that  it  was  "  not  expedient  for  the  people  to  be 
led  or  influenced  by  any  militia  officers  who  conceive 
themselves  obliged  to  hold  and  execute  these  com- 
missions." The  regiment  was  therefore  reorganized, 
not,  however,  without  considerable  excitement  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  several  officers  to  resign  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

M.VRBLEriEAD— (C'o»<i'«Me(/). 

.MARBLEHEAD   IN  THE  KEVOI.UTION. 

The  Minute- Man— British  Frigate  in  Marblehead  Harbor— Briti.-ik  Troopg 
Land 'in  lIoman^B  Beach — Battle  of  Lexington — Jeremiah  Lee — Exye- 
ilition  to  liiver  St.  Lawreytce — The  First  American  Prieateei — Captain 
John  Manly  in  the  Schooner  "  Lee" — First  Naval  Victory  of  the  War— 
huring  F-rploit  of  James  Mugford  in  the  Schooner  "  tynnlelin  "—  Log 
ahsts  Driven  from  the  Town-Sufferings  of  the  People— Deeds  of  Daring 
—  Iteturn  of  the  Itefugees — Demonstrations  on  the  Declaration  of 
Peace. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  providing  for  the  organization 
of  an  army,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Marblehead 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1775,  "  to  make  provision  to 
pay  the  persons  who  may  enlist  as  minute-men,  and  to 
take  other  suitable  steps  for  perfecting  the  militia  in 
the  arts  of  war."  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Gerry,  Orne  and  Lee  were  mem- 
bers, and  they  reported  that  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  "  assist 
in  defending  the  charter  and  Constitution  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Amer- 
ica, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  properly 
disciplined  and  instructed  ;  and  as  those  who  were 
first  to  take  the  field  would  be  required  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  their  time  to  this  exercise,  it  was 
but  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be  remuner- 
ated for  their  extra  services."  The  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  was  accordingly  granted  for  the  purpose, 
and  Captain  James  Mugford  was  appointed  paymas- 
ter for  the  detached  militia  or  minute-men.  A  com- 
pensation of  two  shillings  a  day  was  allowed  to  each 
private;  sergeants,  clerks,  drummers  and  filers    re- 
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ceived  three  sliilliiiirs  each;  sei-nml  liciitcnaiits  tour 
shillings;  first  lieutenants  four  shilliriirs  six  ihmk'c, 
and  captains  six  shillinjrs.  A  service  ol'  four  hdurs  a 
flay  was  reiiuired,  hut  conii>ens:itii)n  was  alldwed  lor 
hut  three  days  in  each  week. 

During  the  niontii  of  January  the  Kritish  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  ("roni  the  town,  and  on  the  9th  of 
Kehruary  His  >[ajesty's  ship  "Lively.''  mounting 
twenty  guns,  arrived  in  the  harhor  and  anchored  oil 
the  fort.  All  vessels  arriving  in  the  harl)or  were  dil- 
igently searched  hy  the  otlicers  of  this  ship,  and 
arms,  aninuinition  and  military  stores  of  every  de- 
scription found  on  hoard  them  were  contiscaled  hy 
order  of  the  Governor.  \  vessel  containing  a  chest 
of  arms  was  compelled  to  anchor  near  the  "  Lively  ; '' 
hut  a  few  nights  after  her  arrival  the  prize  wa.-- 
boarded  by  a  party  of  intrepid  young  men,  under  the 
lead  of  Samuel  H.  Trevett.  and  the  arms  were  re- 
moved and  concealed  on  shore.  Though  a  diligent 
search  was  made  by  the  British  otticers,  the  muskets 
could  not  be  found,  and,  as  was  supposed,  were  after- 
wards used  in  completing  the  armament  of  the  Mar- 
blehead  regiment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  2Gth,  while 
the  people  were  at  church,  a  transport  sailed  into  the 
harljor.  Soon  after  a  regiment  of  British  .soldiers, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Leslie,  landed  on  IIo- 
man's  Beach.  After  loading  their  guns,  they  marched 
through  the  town.  .'\n  alarm  gun  wa.s  beaten  at  the  door 
of  each  of  t lie  churches,  and  as  the  people  came  into  the 
streets,  the  Jfarblehead  regiment  was  mustered,  and 
active  preparations  were  made  for  the  defense  of  the 
town.  Sus[)ecting  the  object  of  their  expedition  to 
be  the  seizure  of  several  pieces  of  artillery  secreted 
at  Salem,  Major  John  Pedrick  hastened  on  horseback 
to  that  town,  and  gave  the  alarm  at  the  door  of  the 
North  Church.  He  was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of 
young  men  from  Marblehcad,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  North  Bridge,  over  which  the  regulars 
were  obliged  to  pass.  On  their  arrival  the  troojis 
found  the  draw  raised  and  a  large  body  of  jieople  de- 
termined to  resist  their  passage.  (^>loncl  I,es!ie  de- 
manded that  "  the  draw  be  lowere<l  in  the  King's 
name,"  hut  was  told  that  it  was  "  not  the  King's 
highway,  but  a  private  road."  Several  of  the  sol-  j 
diers  then  attem|)ted  to  cross  in  boats;  but  were  told  1 
that,  should  they  do  so,  tlie  boats  w-ould  be  imme- 
diately sunk.  While  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  oflicers 
were  debating  with  the  citizens,  Robert  Wormstcd, 
one  of  the  young  men  from  Marblehead, — who  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  and  brav- 
ery,— engaged  in  an  encounter  with  some  of  the  s<d- 
diers.  He  was  a  skillful  fencer,  and,  with  his  cane 
for  a  weapon,  succeeded  in  disarming  six  of  the  reg- 
ulars. Finally,  upon  their  agreement  to  march  a 
short  distance  and  then  return,  the  draw  was  lowered, 
and  the  .soldiers  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Finding 
himself  frustrated  in  his  design,  the  disappointed 
colonel  returned   with   his  regiment  to  Marblehead, 


ami  rc-cmbarknl  ,,n  Imard  tUi-  Iraiispori.  'I'lirir  ill- 
coiiilitnre  was    rcridcnd    Ihc    nunr    <oiii|ilrlc,  as    lli,y 

were  obliged  to    pass    llic    Ma rlilrhcad    regi nt,  and 

reali/eil  that,  h:id  ihrir  niissiiiri  proMd  siiccissiid,  it 
would  liavensi.ll.d  only  in  Mon.lshcd  and  utter  de- 
feat on  llicir  return. 

'I'hc  evi-iits  which  followc<l  in  r:ipid  succession, 
<luring  the  months  of.Man-li  and  .\pril,  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  utmost  excileiui'Mt  in  Marblehead.  Oil 
Ihc  I'.llh  of  April  the  l.allli-  of  Lexington  was  fought, 
an. 1  the  news  of  ill.'  di<ii>troiis  rout  of  tlic  I'.ritish 
was  rcceivcil  with  the  grcatr-t  enthusiasm.  The  war 
for  freedom  had  i Hcmcd.  and  the  patri. its  every- 
where ileclares  themselves  ready  for  the  struggle. 

The  day  before  Ihebattlethc  proviiu'e  ( 'ominitteeof 
Safety  and  Supplies,  of  which  .leremiah  Lee,  Klliridge 
( lerry  and  Azor  Orne  were  members,  held  a  meeting 
at  Wetherby's  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Lexington.  After  the  session 
was  concluded,  several  members  of  tin-  committee, 
iuchidiug  John  Ihincock  and  Samviel  Adams,  went 
over  to  Lexington  to  pass  the  night,  while  the  gentle- 
men from  Marblehead  remained  at  the  tavern.  Without 
the  slightest  thought  of  personal  danger,  tierry  and 
his  associates  retired  to  rest.  During  the  night  an 
officer  and  a  file  ofs.ddicrs  of  the  British  army  march- 
ed towards  the  house  to  search  for  the  members  of 
the  rebel  Congress.  While  the  officer  was  posting 
their  files  the  gentlemen  found  means  to  escape  half- 
dressed  into  an  adjoining  cornfield,  where  they  re- 
mained for  over  an  hour  until  the  lrooi)s  were  with- 
drawn. The  night  being  very  cold,  the  irentlemcn 
suffered  very  keenly  from  their  exposure,  and  Colonel 
Lee  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  loth  of 
May  following,  at  Newburyport,  but  his  body  was 
brought  to  Marblehead  for  internu-nt. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  patriot,  at  a  time  when 
his  inestimable  services  were  of  more  value  than  ever 
to  the  town  and  province,  was  universally  lamented. 
In  the  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he 
had  held,  as  an  enterprising  ami  successful  merrbant, 
and  as  "  an  ardent,  active  ami  able  advocate  for  tlic 
[>iberties  and  Lidependcnce  of  his  country,"  he  in- 
spired the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  In  his  private  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  admired  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
beloved  for  his  generous  disposition  tiiui  benevolence 
to  the  [loor. 

During  the  month  of  Mtiy  the  dislurhc<l  condition 
of  public  affairs  caused  great  commotion  fhroughout 
tlic  town.  I'ress-gangs  prowlcil  about  flic  streets, 
seeking  to  inqiress  seamen  for  the  royal  navy.  An 
attack  from  the  gun  boat  in  the  liarlior,  whose  i>fli- 
ccrs  and  men  were  irritated  almost  hi'yond  endurance 
by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  people  to  their 
arbitrary  measures,  was  considercil  as  not  unlikely  to 
occur.  This,  togctlu^r  with  the  unprotected  position 
of  the  harbor,  led  manv  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
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their  families  to  places  not  so  dangerously  exposed. 
On  the  21st,  the  artillery  company,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  marched  to  the  "  Old 
Meeting-House,"  where  a  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitvvell.  The  next  day  recruiting 
officers  marched  about  the  town  with  drums  and 
fifes,  enlisting  recruits  for  the  Continental  .\rmy. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  frigate  "  Ijively"  sailed 
for  Boston,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  sloop-of- 
war  "Merlin."  A  few  days  after  tlie  arrival  of  this 
ship  a  merchant  vessel  from  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Col.  Glover,  arrived  in  the  harbor.  The 
commander  of  the  "  Merlin"  sent  an  officer  on  board  to 
order  the  captain  to  anchor  his  vessel  near  the  ship  ; 
but  the  vigilant  owner  had  boarded  her  before  him, 
and,  disregarding  the  imperative  commands  of  the 
officer  and  the  threatening  guns  of  the  ship,  had  his 
vessel  brought  directly  in  to  Cierry's  wharf.  Crowds 
of  people  were  gathered  along  the  wharves  and  head- 
lands, expecting  that  the  schooner  would  be  fired 
into  by  the  "  Merlin :"  but  the  angry  commander, 
knowing  that  the  people  were  determined  to  defend 
the  owner  at  all  hazards,  wisely  refrained  from  an 
act  which  must  have  resulted  disastrously  to  himself 
and  his  men. 

Colonel  Glover's  regiment  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies, luimbering  in  all  four  hundred  and  five  men. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  valiant  commander  received 
orders  to  continue  with  his  regiment  at  Marblehead 
until  further  orders;  and  fo  hold  it  "  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  post  where  he 
may  be  directed." 

Having  been  stationed  at  Marblehead  until  "  fur- 
ther orders,"  the  brave  seamen  of  the  marine  regi- 
ment were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June.  But  there  were  other 
sons  of  Marblehead  who  participated  in  that  mem- 
orable engagement  and  fought  like  heroes  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  The  company  of  artillery 
under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  form- 
ing a  part  of  Colonel  Gridley's  regiment,  arrived  on 
the  field  in  season  to  engage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
action.  Captain  Trevett  lost  a  small  four-pound  can- 
non in  the  action,  but  made  up  for  his  loss  by  cap- 
turing two  of  larger  size  from  the  British,  the  only 
cannon  captured  by  the  Americans.  Two  men  of  the 
Marblehead  company  were  killed  and  three  were 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  was  William  Nutting; 
and  of  the  wounded,  one  was  the  intrepid  Robert 
Wormstead,  who  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  the 
fragments  of  a  bursting  shell.  He  narrowly  escaped 
having  his  head  blown  from  his  shoulders,  the  fate 
which  befell  a  companion  whom  he  was  assisting  from 
the  battle-field. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Colonel  Glover  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  with  his  regiment  and  report  to 
General  Ward  at  Cambridge.  A  general  muster  was 
lield,  and  the  regiment,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 


made  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  marched  tbroiiL;' 
the  town.     Every  officer,  soldier  and  musician  in  tl. 
entire   regiment  of  ten  companies  were  citizens   of 
Marblehead,  except  one  captain  and  seven  privates. 

The  officers,  chosen  some  months  before,  were: 
Colonel,  John  Glover;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  John 
Gerry;  Major,  Gabriel  Johonnet;'  Adjutant,  William 
Gibbs;  Surgeon,  Nathaniel  Bond;  Surgeon's  mate. 
Nathaniel  Harrington ;  Quartermaster,  Joseph  Sta- 
cey.  The  uniforms  of  the  regiment  consisted  of  a 
blue  round  jacket  and  trousers,  trimmed  with  leather 
buttons ;  and  Colonel  Glovfer  was  said  to  be  the  most 
finely-dressed  officer  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As 
no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  fitting  out  a 
naval  armament,  and  as  the  army  at  Cambridge  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  ammunition. 
General  Wa.shington,  who  had  assumed  command, 
was  instructed  by  Congress  to  intercept  and  capture 
two  English  transports,  which  were  bound  to  Quebec 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  British  Army. 
Accordingly,  Nicholas  Broughton  and  John  Selman, 
both  captains  in  (Jlover's  regiment,  were  ordered  to 
take  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  and 
proceed  at  once  on  board  the  schooners  "  Lynch"  and 
"Franklin,"  then  lyingin  Beverly  Harbor.  Onthe21st 
of  October,  having  fitted  their  vessels  for  sea — the 
"  Lynch  "  with  sixguns  and  the  "  Franklin"  with  four, 
— they  sailed  on  the  first  naval  expedition  of  the  war. 
Each  commander  took  his  own  company  for  a  crew, 
and  Broughton  as  commander  hoisted  his  broad 
"  pennant  on  board  the  '  Lynch.' "  After  a  long  pass- 
age, being  detained  by  adverse  winds  and  weather, 
they  reached  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  found  that 
the  transports  for  which  they  were  in  search  had  es- 
caped. They,  however,  captured  ten  other  vessels 
as  prizes,  and  hearing  that  the  authorities  on  the 
Island  of  St.  John  were  raising  recruits  for  the 
Bi-iti.sh  Army,  the  zealous  commanders,  thinking  to 
do  essential  .service  to  their  country,  landed  their 
trooi)s  on  the  island,  besieged  a  fort,  and  detained 
and  brought  off  as  prisoners  the  governor  (Wright) 
and  Judge  Colback  a.s  prisoners  of  war.  In  Decem- 
ber the  expedition  returned,  when,  much  to  their  as- 
tonishment, the  two  naval  officers  were  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  commander-in-chief  for  exceeding 
their  instructions,  and  the  prisoners  and  prizes  were 
released.  It  was  the  desire  of  Congress  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Northern  Provinces, 
and  Washington  feared  that  this  hasty  action  of  the 
brave  but  over-zealous  seamen  would  cause  a  rupture 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  these 
colonies,  which  might  be  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
had  pa.ssed  an  act  authorizing  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  sea-coast,  and  to  cut  off  the  sup- 


^Willinm  Tj.  Lee  afterwards  became  major  and  Gabriel  Johonnet, 
lieutenant-colonel. 
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|)lies  iiili,''i<le<l  lor  lliu  ISritisli  army.  This  act.  wliieli 
WHS  ailopteil  on  the  loth  of  Xoveniher,  was  ihittly 
due  to  the  etl'orts  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  repre-  | 
sentatives  Croni  Marbleheail,  by  whom  the  preamble  I 
was  drawn  up.  Tlie  tir.-t  vessel  to  put  to  sea  iiiuier 
this  arrangement  was  tlie>eliooner  •Lee."  commandeil  ^ 
by  Captain  John  Manly,  of  .Marbleluail.  I  )n  the  2!Uli 
of  November  he  fell  in  with  the  briar  "Naney,"  a 
vessel  of  iwo  hundred  and  tifty  tons  burden,  bound  to 
Boston,  with  military  stores,  whieli  he  euptured  and  i 
sent  into  Gloucester  harbor.  Her  eariro  eonsisted  ol 
several  brass  fiidd-pieees.  two  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
one  hundred  thousand  Hints,  thirty-two  tons  ol'  UmiI. 
11  large  ipuintity  of  ammunition,  and  a  thirteen-imh 
br:iss  morlar,  besides  a  complete  assortno'nt  of  tools 
utensils  and  maehines,  necessary  for  nulitary  opera- 
tions. Maiily's  sehooner  sailed  under  the  I'ine-Tret 
Hag  of  .Massacliusetls,  and  this  was  tlie  first  naval 
victory  in  which  the  British  flag  was  struck  to  .\nicri 
can  colors.  The  prize  was  of  inestimal>le  value  tn 
Washington,  and  tlie  ordnance  stores  and  (icld-]dcce> 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  the  month  (d"  May,  177il,  James  Mugford. 
a  young  man  who  had  previously  sailed  as  master  ol' a 
merchant  vessel,  applied  to  General  Ward  for  jicr- 
mission  to  Ht  out  the  Continental  cruiser  "  Franklin," 
tlien  lying  in  ordinary  at  Beverly.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  Mugford  had  been  impressed  into  the 
Britisli  service  and  confined  on  board  a  gunboat  then 
lying  in  the  harbor.  He  was  soon  released,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  his  wife,  who  went  on 
board  the  ship  and  represented  to  the  captain  thai 
they  had  been  recently  married,  and  that  she  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support.  While  a  prisoner,  the 
young  sailor  learned  from  the  conversation  id'  hi> 
captors  that  a  "powder  siiip"  wa.s  soon  to  sail  from 
England,  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  Brit- 
ish arniy.  Immediately  upon  his  release,  he 
communieate<l  tlie  important  intelbgence  to  the 
projier  authorities,  and  requested  permission  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  the  transport.  After  inucli 
importniiiiy,  his  reipiest  was  granted.  Without  de- 
lay, the  intrepid  commander  collected  a  crew,  and 
after  fitting  his  vessel  for  sea,  pushed  into  the  bay. 
On  Friday,  the  17th  of  May,  the  British  shi])  "Hope," 
of  three  hundred  tons,  six  gnus  and  seventeen  men, 
hove  in  sight.  Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
British  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Koads,  only  a 
few  miles  otf,  and  in  full  sight,  Mugford  at  once  bore 
upon  thesliip  and  carried  her  by  boarding.  While  the 
crew  of  the  "  Franklin  "  were  engaged  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  prize,  the  captain  of  the  "  Hope"  ordered 
his  men  to  cut  the  top-sail  halyard  ties,  with  a  view 
to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  thereby  givt' 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  time  to  come  up.  Mugford, 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  situation,  threatened 
the  captain  and  all  on  board  with  instant  death 
should  the  order  be  executed.  His  resolute  manner 
terrified  the  crew,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  coni- 


inanil>  ot  ihcir  ollicers.  'I'hc  pri/.c  wa^  ibcn  lak.rj 
through  I'uihiiug  Point  Gut. — a  iliaiiiirl  then  but 
little  known,— beyond  tlu-  rang.-  ol  ilic  gnus  of  tb,- 
British  si|nadroii,  ami  arrivcil  -alcly  in  Boston  Ikh- 
bor.  This  was  llu-  most  valuald.-  (apluro  that  bad 
been  made  during  tin-  war.  The  cargo  cou.'-ist.d  id 
one  thousand  carbines  with  bavoncls,  several  car- 
riages for  lield-picccs,  lil'tcen  Innidred  barrels  of  ]iow- 
der,  and  a  most  coniplele  assortment  of  artillery 
implements  and  pioneer  tools. 

Having  seen  his  prize  safely  in  port,  the  gallant  I'om- 
mander  of  the  •'  l''raiikliii  "  took  a  ^uppiy  of  ammu- 
nition, and  on  the  following  Sunday  ag.iin  put  to  sea. 
In  sailing  through  I'mlding  I'oint  (inl,  the  same 
channel  through  which  the  luize  was  brought  up,  the 
vessel  grounded.  This  being  perceived  by  the  olhcers 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  r.rili>h  lleet.  fouiteen  boats, 
manned  by  two  Imndred  >ailors  lully  armed,  were  sent 
to  enptiire  the  unproteeled  sehnoner.  Mugford.  how- 
ever, was  piepaied  to  meet  tli.ni.  Waitini;  until  ibey 
came  within  range  of  his  guns,  be  fired,  and  with 
such  deadly  ellect  that  two  of  the  boats  were  imii[eili- 
ately  sunk.  The  men  in  the  renjaining  lioats  iheri 
surrounded  the  sehooner  and  altenii.led  to  board. 
Seizing  picks  and  t-utlasses  and  whatever  iniplctnenls 
they  could  obtain,  the  heroic,  crew  of  the  "  I''ranklin  " 
fought  with  ilesperalioii  in  defense  of'lbeir  vessel. 
Many  of  the  lirilisb  were  shot  as  soon  as  the  boats 
came  alongside,  uliile  others  had  th.'ir  hands  .-irid 
fingers  cut  oil'  with  sabres,  as  they  laid  them  on  the 
gunwales  of  the  sidiooner.  The  brave  JIugfbrd,  who 
throughout  the  conlliet  had  been  lighting  wherever 
his  presence  seemed  most  needed,  enconiaging  and 
animating  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  was  shot  in 
the  breast  by  an  i.Hieer  in  one  of  the  boats.  With  the 
utmost  eoiu]iiisure,  and  with  that  ]ircsenee  of  mind 
«hiidi  ever  distinguishes  heroes,  he  ctdlcd  to  his  litu- 
tenaid  and  exclaimed:  "  J  niii  ti  ihiid  man;  don't  </ ire 
tip  the  rrsfc/ :  i/ou  iril/  /,<■  nhir  U,  hml  thnn  off."  In  a 
few  minutes  he  e.xpired.  The  de.-itb  of  their  gallant 
comniamler  nerved  the  crew  of  the  "  l-'r.'inklin  "  to 
still  greater  efl'ort,  and  in  a  sliort  time  the  men  ii]  the 
boats  were  repulsed  and  gave  up  the  attack.  The 
engagement  lasled  half  an  hour.  The  I'.rilish  lost 
seventy  men,  while  the  ordy  person  killed  on  board 
flic  sehooner  was  its  heroic  captain. 

With  the  advancing  tide  the  Franklin  lloated  from 
the  soft  ground  where  slu-  had  struck,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  fresh  breeze  that  had  sprung  up,  the 
crew  liroughl  her  in  safety  to  .Marblehead  harbor. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  powder  ship,  and  of 
the  death  of  the  captain  in  the  eonte.-.l  with  the  boats, 
had  preceded  the  arrival  of  the-  schooner,  and  the 
wharves  and  headlands  were  thronged  with  people  as 
the  vii'toriou.s'  seamen  sailed  up  the  harbor. 

On  Ihc  following  Wednesday  the  funeral  look  i>lace 
from  the  "Now  Meeling-Housc,"  the  Uev.  Isaac 
Story  ollicialing.  ,\mid  the  tolling  of  bell.-,  and  the 
firing  of  iniuutc-guus,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  its 
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resting-place  ou  the  "Old  Burying  Hill,"  where  a 
volley  was  fired  by  the  Marblehead  regiment,  which 
did  escort  duty  ou  the  occasion. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  declared  : 

"  That  if  the  Continental  Congress  thinlt  it  fur  tlie  interest  of  tliesi? 
unitetl  colonies  to  declare  them  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  should 
Xmblish  such  declaration,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will  support  them 
in  maintaining  such  Independence  with  lives  and  fortunes." 

The  patriotic  citizens  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early 
onemorning  in  July — so  runs  the  tradition — a  horse- 
man rode  into  town,  bringing  the  joyful  tidings  that 
independence  had  been  declared.  The  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple knew  no  bounds.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were 
rung  for  an  entire  week  and  every  evening  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  hill-tops,  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 
During  the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  demon- 
strations St.  Michael's  Church  was  entered,  and  the 
royal  coat  of  arms  was  removed  from  its  place  above 
the  chancel,  while  the  bell  was  rung  till  it  cracked,  to 
punish  some  of  the  communicants  for  their  loyalist 
sentiments. 

In  a  few  weeks  printed  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  received,  and  Benjamin  Boden, 
the  town  clerk,  transcribed  the  entire  document  on 
the  records  of  the  town. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  little  encouragemert 
for  the  success  of  the  American  Army.  True,  glori- 
ous successes  had  been  achieved  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, but  the  disheartening  failures  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions north  and  south,  and  the  extreme  sutfer- 
ings  to  which  the  soldiers  in  the  army  had  been  sub- 
jected, were  rai)idly  breeding  discontent  and  discour- 
agement among  the  people.  On  the  1st  of  January 
tw'o  thousand  of  the  regular  troops  were  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  and  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  that 
their  places  might  not  be  readily  filled.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Marblehead  were  not  despondent;  and  though 
a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  already 
in  the  .service  of  the  colonies,  either  on  land  or  water, 
a  meeting  was  held  early  in  February  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  one-seventh  of  the  remaining  male  inhab- 
itants "  for  the  defense  of  the  American  states."  An 
additional  bounty  was  offered  for  volunteers,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  requisite  number  was  obtained. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  loyalists  should  be  sub- 
jected had  been  seriously  discussed  by  Congress  and 
by  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  May  the  latter  body 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  towns  to  procure  infor- 
mation against  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  colonies.  A  town- 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  Marblehead  on  the 
2fith  of  May,  and  Thomas  Gerry,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to 
report  the  names  of  all  persons  who  were  inimical  to 
the  American  States.  The  names  of  seven  persons 
were  reported,  among  them  those  of  the  Rev.  .Joshua 
WingateWeeks,  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  and 
Mr.  Woodward  Abraham,  who  conducted  the  services 


as  a  lay-reader  for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

But  the  zealous  inhabitants  had  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  punish  the  "Tories"  in  their  own 
efl'ective  manner,  and  a  suggestion  from  the  Legislature 
was  hardly  necessary  to  induce  them  to  establish  "  an 
inquisition," — the  term  applied  by  one  of  the  sufferers 
to  the  measures  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Nearly  two 
years  before,  Thomas  Eobie,  one  of  the  most  defiant 
of  the  loyalists  in  Marblehead,  had  charged  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  about  twenty  half-barrels  of  powder, 
purchased  of  him  by  the  town,  and  the  indignant 
citizens  voted  that  no  interest  should  be  allowed 
him  for  the  time  of  the  town's  indebtedness.  The  ill- 
feeling  thus  engendered  continued  to  increase,  until 
Robie  and  his  wife  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town  and  take 
refuge  in  Nova  Scotia.  Crowds  of  people  collected 
on  the  wharf  to  witness  their  departure,  and  many 
irritating  remarks  were  addressed  to  them  concerning 
their  Tory  principles  and  their  conduct  towards  the 
Whigs.  Provoked  beyond  endurance  by  these  insult- 
ing taunts,  Mrs.  Robie  angrily  retorted,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  ship  : 
"  I  hope  that  1  shall  live  to  return,  find  this  wicked 
rebellion  crushed,  and  see  the  streets  of  Marblehead 
so  deep  with  rebel  blood  that  a  long  boat  might  be 
rowed  through  them." 

The  effect  of  this  remark  was  electrical,  and  only 
the  sex  of  the  speaker  restrained  the  angry  populace 
from  doing  her  personal  injury. 

Another  of  the  loyalists  who  suffered  keenly  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  townspeople,  during  these  ex- 
citing times  was  Mr.  Ashley  Bowen.  He  had  seen 
active  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  "  Pembroke,"  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  So  indignant  were  the  citizens 
at  his  steady  resolution  in  defending  the  King,  and 
denouncing  the  acts  of  the  colonists  as  treasonable, 
that  at  one  time  during  the  war  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  obtained  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
store-keepers  were  afraid  to  sell  their  goods  to  him 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  patrons, 
and  he  feared,  with  good  reason,  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  starve  hini  into  submission.  In 
177S  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal, 
which  tells  its  own  story  : 

'*  This  has  been  a  year  of  trouble  to  me.  I  was  drafted  twice  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  taken  by  Nathan  Brown  before  old  Ward  on  ye  25  of  March. 
Then  they  trained  with  me  so  much  that  they  would  have  me  to  get 
bondsmen  for  me  not  to  speak  nor  look,  nor  deny  them  my  money  when 
drafted.  As  I  would  not  get  bondsmen,  it  was  determined  to  send  me 
on  boartl  the  GvKird  ship  at  Boston." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Bowen,  he  met  with  an  old 
friend,  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  with  whom 
he  shipped  as  a  mate,  and  so,  as  the  journal  expresses 
it,  "  was  taken  out  of  their  way." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  loyalists  of  Mar- 
blehead, it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  cowardly. 
Thev  were   sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  had  the 
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courage  to  declare  them  in  defiance  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  in  opposition.  To  do  tliia  re- 
quired a  strength  of  elniraeter  such  as  is  seldom  ex- 
hibited except  by  heroes  in  times  of  pulilic  peril. 
They  were  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motives.  Es- 
tranged from  friends  and  kindred,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  imprisoned  or  to  have  their  projierty  con- 
fiscated, many  were  obliged  to  leave  the  lunne  of  their 
childhood  and  seek  a  residence  among  strangers.  Time 
has  removed  the  jirejudice,  the  last  actor  in  the  great 
drama  has  long  since  passed  from  earth,  and  to-day, 
though  the  impartial  reader  of  liistory  may  not  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  nor  ajiplaud  the  acts  of  t!ie  zeal- 
ous loyalists,  he  will  find  much  to  admire  in  their 
evident  sincerity  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
encountered  danger  and  endured  adversity. 

The  hardshi[is  and  sufferings  to  wdiidi  the  people 
were  subjected  during  the  summer  months  of  1777 
were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  the  .soldiers  in 
the  army  had  been  paid  for  their  services  in  depreci- 
ated Continental  notes,  which  passed  for  less  than  half 
their  face  value,  while  others  had  not  been  paid  at  all. 
As  a  consequence,  their  families  at  home  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  town  was 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief  The 
family  of  each  soldier  was  allowed  to  draw  provisions 
to  the  amount  of  half  tlie  wages  due  him,  and  for  a 
time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  having  expired,  the  Legislature  voted,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  to  raise  two  thousand  men  for  a  ser- 
vice of  eight  <ir  nine  months,  .•md  apportioned  the 
number  u|>on  the  town.  ,\rdent  and  spirited  appeals 
were  made  to  the  people,  and,  as  usual,  the  rejily  of 
Marblehead  was  prom[it  and  decisive.  Three  days 
after,  a  town-meeting  was  hebl,  ancl  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  and  tifty-twu  pounds  was  appro- 
priated "  to  ]iay  the  bounty  due  the  ( luaiils  at  Winter 
Hill,  and  to  raise  thirty-four  more  men  to  serve  in 
the  Continental  Army." 

Though  the  peoi>le  had  assented  willingly  to  the 
numerous  assessments  made  upon  them  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  collectors,  in  many  instances,  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
town.  The  patriotic  treasurer,  Jonathan  Glover, 
supplied  the  deficiency  from  time  to  time  with  pri- 
vate funds  of  his  own,  rather  than  the  town  should  be 
delinquent,  and  interest  was  allowed  him  for  the  use 
of  the  money. 

The  financial  emliarrassnient  of  the  country,  and 
the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency,  led  the  l^eoplc•, 
during  the  following  year,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  extortion,  and  for  tlu^  regulation  of  the 
prices  to  be  charged  by  dealers  and  mechanics. 
"Any  person  guilty  of  buying  or  selling  silver  or 
gold  for  rent  or  otherwise  "  was  to  be  deemed  an 
enemy  of  tlu^  country,  and  treated  accordingly.  The 
price  of  wood  was  regulated  at  eighteen  shillings  per 
cord  and  candU-s  at  eighteen  shillings  a  pound. 
08  i 


"  Best  made  men's  shoes  were  to  be  eight  pounds  a 
pair,"  and  other  shoes  in  proportion.  Farriers,  for 
shoeing  horses  all  round,  were  to  receive  six  pounds, 
and  for  shitting  a  single  shoe,  fifteen  shillings.  A 
committee  of  forty  persons  was  chosen  to  detect  any 
violation  of  these  regulations,  with  iiistrui-tions  to 
deal  summarily  with  every  offender. 

Though  the  condition  of  national  all'airs  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  1780  was  far  from  em-ouraging, 
the  patriotic  citizens  were  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  by  wliich  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  On  the  loth  of 
June  tiie  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  appro- 
priated to  hire  twenty-four  men  tn  reinf  )ree  the  Con- 
tinental army ;  and  a  few  days  later  one  hundrt-d 
bushels  of  corn  and  one  hundred  hard  dollars,  or  the 
e<iuivalent  of  either,  were  offered  to  every  man  who 
would  enlist  in  the  army  for  six  months.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  .solicit  subscrip- 
tions of  cash  (in  specie)  or  provisions  to  be  used  as  a 
bounty  in  raising  recruits. 

During  the  entire  trying  period  of  the  war  the  peo- 
ple of  Marblehead  had  submitted  with  becoming 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  inevitable  depriva- 
tions and  distress  incident  to  the  struggle.  Houses, 
stores  and  fish-fences  were  necessarily  demolished 
and  used  for  fuel;  and  in  November,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee was  apjiointed  "to  estimate  the  value  of  those 
used  since  the  lieginning  of  the  war.  The  whole 
number  of  men  in  town  at  this  time  was  reported  to 
be  831,  of  whom  477  were  unemployed  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. There  were  lOG  in  captivity,  and  121  were 
missing.  The  whole  number  of  women  was  10(59,  of 
wh<nu  378  were  widows,  and  of  2242  children,  072 
were  fatherless.  Eight  years  before,  the  number  of 
ratable  jiolls  was  1202,  while  at  this  time  there  were 
but  ■'i44.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were 
12,313  tons  of  shipping  owned,  employed  and  manned 
by  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  while  at  its  close  the 
entire  amount  owned  in  the  town  was  but  1509  tons. 
The  signal  success  of  American  arms  during  the 
year  1781,  culminating  in  thesurreiuler  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  at  Yorktown  on  the  19th  of  October, 
excited  the  utmost  joy  and  exultation  in  Marblehead. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  had  such  sacrifices  been 
made  as  those  to  wbieh  this  people  had  uncomplain- 
ingly submitted.  Nowhere  was  the  dawn  of  peace 
more  heartily  welcomed.  Their  commerce  was 
ruin<Ml;  many  who  had  been  wealtliy  before  the  war 
were  rrdiiced  to  poverty,  and  the  blood  of  their  sons 
bad  been  poureil  out  like  water.  But  there  was  no 
eomplaiiit.  No  sorrowing  now,  even  for  those  who 
wouM  Tini,  return.  Only  joy  that  the  great  struggle 
was  ended,  ami  that  the  independi'uce  for  which  they 
fought  hail  been  achieved. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  prelimimiries  of  peace, 
many  of  the  refugees  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
in  America.     During  the  month  of   April  the  town 
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was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by 
the  return  of  Stephen  Blaney,  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  tlie  loyalists  who  had  left  Marblehead. 
Rumors  were  prevalent  that  other  refugees  were 
also  about  to  return,  and,  on  the  24th  of  April,  a  town  • 
meeting  w:is  held  to  consider  the  matter.  Resolutions 
severely  condemning  the  acts  of  the  loyalists  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was 
chosen  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  return.  All 
refugees  who  made  their  ajjpearancc  in  town  were  to 
be  given  six  hours'  notice  to  leave,  and  any  who 
remained  beyond  that  time  were  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  shipped  to  the  nearest  port  of  Great  Britain. 
The  restoration  of  peace  to  the  United  States  was 
hailed  throughout  the  land  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  and  nowhere  with  more  hearty  enthusiasm 
than  at  Marblehead.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  grand 
celebration  took  place  in  honor  of  the  event.  The 
day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a 
Federal  salute  from  the  battery  at  the  fort.  At  noon 
the  bells  were  accompanied  by  salutes  from  artillery 
on  Training  Field  Hill.  At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  together  with 
invited  guests  from  other  towns,  assembled  "  at  the 
Coffee-House,  and  partook  of  a  genteel  entertain- 
ment." After  dinner  toasts  were  drank,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  thirteen  cannon  after  each  toast.  Nor  were 
the  people  in  general  forgotten.  An  ox,  which  had 
previously  been  provided  and  cooked,  was  sent  to  the 
town-house,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served.  A 
large  vessel  filled  with  liquor — "rum  punch,"  the 
tradition  has  it^was  placed  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  flie  beverage  was  freely  dispensed  to  all  who 
".hose  to  imbibe,  the  vessel  being  duly  replenished 
.hroughout  the  day.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  a  beacon 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties was  surrounded  with  combustibles  and  converted 
into  a  bonfire. 


CHAPTER    LXXXlfl. 

U /^RRLEHK  AD— {Continued). 

Departure  o/  fh^  Marbtt-hrad  Begwu^iU—JteorganUed  as  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
tinental RegimaU—TIie  lielreat/rom  Imhq  Maud — The  Boole  manned  by 
Glover's  Brigade— The  BallU  nl  fktst  Ouster— OaUa>il  Behavior  of 
Glover's  Brigade— The  Battle  of  B7ii(e  Plains— Washington's  Arm;/ 
Cro«$t:s  the  Delaware — Tlte  Marblehead  Jtegiment  in  the  Advance — The 
Victory  at  Traiton — Testimony  of  General  Knox — (^1.  William  H.  Lee — 
Battle  of  Bemifi's  Heights — Statement  of  Gen,  Bnrgoyne— Second  Battle 
of  Bemis's  Heights-Gallant  Charge  of  Marblehead  Men-The  Attack  at 
Saratoga — Surrender  of  Burgoyne — Glover's  Brigade  at  Valley  Forge — 
Expedition  Against  Rhode  Island —  Volunteers  from  Marblehead — Thanhs 
to  Mm  of  Marblehead  and  Salem— The  Helreat  from  Rhode  Island— 
Skirmish  at  Quaker  Hill-Ront  of  the  British— Evacuation  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and—Snfferittgs  of  Ihe  Soldiers— West  Point— Execution  of  AndrC—The 
Army  at  Peekskill — Surrender  of  Cornicaltis, 

The  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  men  of  Mar- 
blehead  on    land    and  sea   during   the    War   of  the 


Revolution  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  abridged 
for  this  work.  While  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter  were  transpiring  in  Marblehead  and  else- 
where, the  brave  men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment 
were  winning  unfading  laurels  by  their  valorous 
achievements  in  the  service  of  their  country.  1 

The  regiment  left  town  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775, 
and  at  once  reported  to  General  Ward,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  October,  Colonel  Glover  was  appointed  by 
General  Washington  to  superintend  the  equipment 
and  manning  of  armed  vessels  for  the  service  of  the 
colonies.  Through  his  agency  the  expedition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  under  Captains  Broughton  and 
Selman,  and  the  privateer  "  Lee,"  under  command  of 
Captain  Manly,  had  been  fitted  out. 

On  the  27th  of  November  a  long,  lumbering  train 
of  wagons,  laden  with  ordnance  and  military  stores, 
and  decorated  with  flags,  came  wheeling  into  the 
camp  "at  Cambridge,"  escorted  by  Continental  troops 
and  country  militia.  They  were  part  of  the  cargo  of 
a  large  brigantine  laden  with  munitions  of  war  cap- 
tured and  sent  into  Cape  Ann  by  the  schooner  "Lee," 
Captain  Manly,  one  of  the  cruisers  sent  out  by  Wash- 
ington. 

"Such  universal  joy  ran  through  the  whole  camp," 
writes  an  ofiicer,  "  as  if  each  one  grasped  a  victory  in 
his  own  hands."  "  Surely,  nothing,"  writes  Washing- 
ton, "  ever  came  more  apropos." 

Shortly  after  this  event  an  affair  occurred  in  the 
camp,  in  which  the  Marblehead  regiment  figured 
rather  prominently.  It  seems  that  "a  large  party  of 
Virginia  riflemen,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  camp, 
were  strolling  about  Cambridge  and  visiting  the  collegi- 
ate building,-,  now  turned  into  barracks.  Their  half-In- 
dian equipments,  and  fringed  and  rufllcd  hunting 
garbs,  provoked  the  merriment  of  the  troops  from 
Marblehead,  chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
thought  nothing  equal  to  the  round  jacket  and  trous- 
ers. A  bantering  ensued  between  them.  There  was 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  snow-balls  began  to  fly 
when  jokes  were  wanting.  The  parties  waxed 
warm  in  the  contest.  They  closed  and  came  to 
blows;  both  sides  were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little 
while  at  least  a  thousand  were  at  fisticuffs,  and  there 
was  a  tumult  in  the  camp  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Homer.  At  this  juncture  (writes  our  informant) 
Washington  made  his  appearance,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design  I  never  knew.  I  saw  none  of  his  aids 
with  him ;  his  black  servant  just  behind  him,  mount- 
ed. He  threw  the  bridle  of  his  own  horse  into  his 
servant's  hands,  sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  melee,  seized  two  tall,  brawny  rifle- 
men by  the  throat,  keeping  them  at  arms-length, 
talking  to  and  shaking  them."  ' 

This  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  general  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  and  in 


1  Memoir  of  an  eyc-witueas.     living's  Washington,  Vol.  II. 
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a  t'cw  moments  order  was  restored  throiiglunit  tlie 
camf). 

On  the  10th  of  Doeember  ;in  express  arrived  at 
General  Washington's  head(]uarters  I'rom  JMarblehcad, 
with  intbrmation  tiiat  three  IJritish  ships-ol'-war  were 
standiniT  in  the  harbor.  Colonel  (Hover's  regiment, 
with  Captain  Foster's  company  of  artillery  and  a 
corps  of  ritlemen,  were  ordere<l  to  mareli  with  all  ex|ie- 
dition  for  the  defense  of  the  town.  As  no  attempt  was 
made  by  tiie  enemy  to  land  troops,  and  the  s(|uad- 
ron  havinj;  left  the  coast  .soon  after,  the  artillery  and 
rifle  companies  returned  to  eamp  and  the  rej;iinent 
was  sent  to  Beverly  for  the  defense  of  that  town, 
which  was  considered  in  imminent  danger  of  attack. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  the  regiment  was  re- 
organized as  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment, 
and  the  term  of  enlistment  having  expireil,  nearly 
every  soldier  enlisted  for  tiie  war. 

In  July,  (ilover  and  his  regiment  were  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  New  York.  They  marched  from 
Beverly  on  the  20th,  and  having  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  yth  of  August,  were  onlereil  to  join  General 
Sullivan's  brigade. 

During  the  memorable  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  Glover's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Kew  York  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  battle  was 
over  that  the  brave  men  of  that  distinguished  corps 
performed  the  dillicult  feat,  which  saved  the  Ameri- 
can Army  from  total  destruction.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  August  the  regiment  crossed  over 
to  Long  Island  and  was  stationed  at  an  iuipcjrtant 
post  on  the  left  of  the  American  Army. 

"  Every  eye  brightened  as  they  marched  briskly 
along  the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery  aspect." 
On  the  morning  of  the  2!)th,  Ijeing  convinced  that 
the  only  safety  of  Iiis  army  lay  in  a  successful  retreat, 
General  Washington  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
council  decided  ujjon  a  speedy  witlulrawal  of  the 
troops.  The  embarkation  was  to  take  [)lace  in  the 
night,  and  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  C(doncl  Glover  being  called  upon  with  his 
entire  regiment  to  take  command  of  the  vessels  and 
flat-bottomed  boat<. 

The  colonel  went  over  to  Brooklyn  with  his  officers 
to  superintend  the  embarkation,  and  at  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  odicers  and  men  went  to 
work  w^ith  a  sjjirit  and  resolution  peculiar  to  that 
brave  corjis.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  silence 
and  willi  the  utmost  precaution  against  discovery. 
With  mnflled  oars  and  steady  strokes,  the  hardy  .sea- 
men of  the  Marblehead  regiment  rowed  with  such 
precision  and  regularity,  that  not  a  sound  broke  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  When  the  morning  broke 
the  whole  embarkation  had  been  happily  elfcctcd. 

"This  extraordinary  retreat,"  writes  Wasliington 
Irving,  "  whicli  in  its  silence  and  celerity  equaled  the 
midniglit  fortifying  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  achievements  of  tlie  war,  and  redounded 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Washington."     But  with- 


out the  aid  of  tJlover  and  his  heroic  li-bermen  from 
Marl)lehead,  by  whose  skill  and  activity  the  orders  of 
the  comm,uider-in  chief  were  successfully  exe<'nted, 
the  retreat  would  have  been  impossildc.  By  their  ef- 
forts alone  tlie  American  Army  was  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our  com- 
mand to  recount  the  valorons  deeds  of  the  Marble- 
head  regimeut  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  177(;. 

On  the  night  of  December  2')lh.  when  General 
Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  River 
to  attack  the  British  army  at  Trenton,  "(.'olonel 
(ilover,  with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marlile- 
head  "  to  again  quote  Washington  Irving — "was  in 
the  advance, — the  same  who  had  navigated  the 
army  across  the  Houinl  in  its  n-treat  Irom  I'.rooklyii,  on 
Long  Island,  to  New  York.  They  were  men  accus- 
tomed to  battle  with  the  elements  ;  yet,  with  all  their 
skill  and  experience,  tlie  crossing  was  difficult  and 
perilous.  Washington,  who  had  crossed  with  the 
troops,  stood  anxiously,  yet  i)atiently,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  while  one  precions  hour  after  another  elapsed 
until  the  transportation  of  the  artillery  should  be  ef- 
fected. Till!  night  was  dark  and  tenipesluous ;  the 
drilting  ice  drove  the  boats  out  of  their  course  and 
threatened  them  with  destruction."  Before  daybreak 
the  transportation  had  been  ed'ei^ted. 

The  story  of  the  successful  attack  uiioii  Trenton, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  nearly  one  tlioiisand 
jirisoners,  with  their  arms  anil  ammunition,  and  com- 
pelled the  iJritish  army  to  aliandon  New  Jersey  and 
retreat  to  New  York,  needs  no  repetition  here.  Years 
afterwards,  in  a  speech  before  the  Massaehu.sctts 
Legislature,  General  Knox,  who  was  chief  of  artillery 
at  Trenton,  paid  the  Ibllowing  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment:  "I  wish  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  knew  the  people  of  Marblehead  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  wish  that  they  had  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  177(i,  in  that  bitter  night 
when  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  up  his  lit- 
tle army  to  cross  it,  and  seen  the  powerful  current 
bearing  onwa.rd  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  which 
threatened  deslrnetion  to  whosoever  should  venture 
upon  its  bosom.  I  wish  that  when  this  occurrence 
threatened  to  defeat  the  enterprise,  they  could  have 
heard  that  distinguished  warrior  deman<l,  '  \Min  will 
lead  )tii  on  :"  and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead,  and 
Marblehead  alone,  stand  forward  to  lead  the  army  along 
the  perilous  path  to  unfading  glories  and  honors  in 
the  achievements  of  Trenton.  There,  sir,  went  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  alike  at  home  upon  land  or 
water,  alike  ardent,  [latriotic  and  unlliiiehing  wher- 
ever they  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country." 

f-hortly  belbre  the  engagement  at  Trenton,  Congress 
had  clothed  General  Washington  with  additional 
powx-rs,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  measures  were 
adopted  for  recruiting  new  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.     The  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  of 
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the  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  Maiblehead  regiment  had 
not  escaj'ed  tlie  notii.-e  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
on  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1777,  William  II.  Lee,  major  of 
the  regiment,  who  for  some  time  had  been  acting  as 
brigade  major,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  his  commission,  Colonel 
Lee  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  and  organ- 
ize his  regiment.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  new  regiment  were  from  Marblehead.  Joseph 
Swasey  was  major,  Joseph  Stacey  quartermaster,  and 
Joshua  Orne  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies. 
Among  the  lieutenants  were  William  Hawkes,  Sam- 
uel Gatchell,  Jeremiah  Reed,  John  Clark  and  John 
Barker. 

In  March,  the  office  of  adjutant  general  having  be- 
come vacant,  Colonel  Lee  was  recommended  by  Con- 
gress for  that  office.  General  Washington  conferred 
the  appointment,  however,  upon  Colonel  Pickering, 
of  Salem,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  serve.  Colonel  Lee 
was  immediately  summoned  to  headquarters.  Upon 
his  arrival,  Lee,  with  becoming  modesty,  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  recommended  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, "  whom  he  considered,  from  a  very  friendly  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  as  a  first-rate  military  charac- 
ter, and  that  he  knew  of  no  gentleman  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  post.'' 

Washington  afterward  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, that  nothing  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Col- 
onel Lee,  who  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem,  and 
who  had  "  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
good  officer,"  influenced  him  in  giving  the  preference 
to  Colonel  Pickering. 

On  the  2od  of  February,  Colonel  Glover,  who  had 
temporarily  left  the  army  to  attend  to  his  private  af- 
fairs, was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  Congress. 
Receiving  orders  from  General  Washington  to  join 
the  army  at  Peeki-kill,  he  immediately  set  out  from 
home,  and  took  command  of  his  brigade  on  the  14th 
of  June.  From  this  time  until  the  27th  of  July  the 
men  under  his  command  rendered  efficient  service  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  at  New 
York. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  during  the  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  British,  Glover's 
brigade,  being  a  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  was  held  in  reserve. 
A  part  of  the  brigade,  however,  including  the  Mar- 
blehead regiment,  were  engaged  under  General  Ar- 
nold during  his  impetuous  assault  upon  the  I?ritish 
camp  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  British 
having  abandoned  their  artillery,  and  knowing  that 
the  field  was  lost,  retreated  to  their  camp,  which  they 
were  determined  to  preserve  at  all  hazards.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  their  lines  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  intrepid  troops  under  Arnold.  The  attack 
was  made  by  a  determined  charge  with  the  Jbayonet, 
resulting  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fights  ever  known.  The  camp  was  del'ended  with 
great  bravery,  the  Americans  being  greeted  with  a 


tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot  and  small  arras.  "Even 
the  stolid  Hessians,"  says  a  writer  of  the  aflUir,  '"ex- 
pressed their  amazement  when  they  saw  these  br:iVf 
Marblelieaders  dash  through  the  fire  of  grape  inil 
canister,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comraik>, 
through  the  embrasures,  over  the  cannon,  with  the 
same  agility  with  which  they  had  formerly  climbed  to 
the  main-top  or  traversed  the  backstays,  bayimit- 
ing  the  cannoneers  at  their  posts."  During  the  en- 
gagement Gen.  Glover  had  three  horses  shot  undt  i 
him. 

On  the  following  evening  the  British  army  retreatei  1 
to  Saratoga,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  Gen.  Bur- 
g()yne  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gates.  The  duty  of  guard- 
ing and  conducting  the  prisoners  to  Massachusetts 
were  assigned  to  Gen.  Glover  and  the  men  under  his 
command,  whose  brilliant  achievements  during  the 
campaign  had  made  them  famous  throughout  the 
country.  The  prisoners  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  were  received  by  Col.  William 
R.  Lee,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cantonment. 
Gen.  Glover  was  detained  in  Massachusetts  a  much 
longer  time  than  was  expected  would  be  necessary  to 
finish  the  business  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
by  Gen.  Gates,  and  did  not  again  join  the  army 
until  the  following  summer.  During  that  ever-mem- 
orable winter  of  1778  his  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Washington,  and  experienced  all  the  suffer- 
ing which  must  forever  make  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge  famous  in  American  history.  But  through  it 
all  they  behaved  like  men.  Neither  want,  nor  hun- 
ger, nor  nakedness,  nor  all  combined  could  induce 
them  to  forsake  the  service  of  their  country.  To  the 
patient  forbearance  and  fidelity  of  men  like  these  we 
owe  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic. 

We  must  pass,  though  regretfully,  over  the  events 
of  the  intervening  time  to  the  summer  of  1780,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Gen.  Glover  was  with  his  brigade  at  West 
Point.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre,  Glover  had  rejoined  his  brigade,  and  on 
the  29th  of  September  was  a  member  of  the  court 
which  sentenced  the  spy  to  death.  On  the  2d  of 
October,  when  the  execution  took  place.  General 
Glover  was  officer  of  the  day,  and  was  deeply  aflected 
by  the  scene.  Even  old  soldiers,  who  had  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  battle-field,  shed  tears  on 
the  occasion.  But  though  the  necessity  of  the  exe- 
cution was  sincerely  regretted,  no  one  questioned  the 
equity  of  the  sentence. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  decided  the  great  contest  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  and  though  the  army  was  not  disbanded, 
nor  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  till  two  years  later,  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Enlistments  for  the 
army  went  on,  however,  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1782  General  Glover  was  ordered  to  Massa- 
chusetts "  to  take  charge  of  the  mustering  and  for- 
warding recruits."     This  was  the  last  service  rendered 
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liy  (ilover  as  a  geneiiil  in  the  American  army,  and 
willi  it  must  end  our  account  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  men  of  Marbleliead  in  the  various  movements  up- 
on the  land.  'J'hrougiiout  tlio  war  tiiey  were  distin- 
guislied  for  tluir  l)ravery  and  tlic  faitlifnl  perform- 
ance of  duly.  Wliethcr  in  camp,  or  on  tlie  march; 
leading  the  advance  in  an  attack,  or  coverinjr  a 
retreat;  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  same  steady  resolution  characterized  their 
actions. 


CHAPTER    LXXX  I  V. 

ilARBLEHEAV—iConlinurd). 

Naval  nitlory  of  itarhlthead  in  Ihe  JffiodidV.u— ;>;<(..ii  r,/  Heroic  Mnr- 
blrhtadiTB— Oymnuidora  Jolin  Manlii  and  Samuel  'ISiclcer -  Ciii)tmn 
John  Lee  in  the  I'rivatner  ".V'i«cy" — Prizft  Tuken— Murder  of  Cajit- 
John  Harris— The  Leila-  of  Marque  "l:'reemasnu"^V.xid,:,t  of  Itoberl 
WormMtd-aipt.  CuiccWt  Vielonj—The  Lost  .Viiv.i  hMlle  of  Ihe 
Itcvduli„n. 

H.vviNG  followed  the  men  of  Marlilehead  as  far 
as  po8.sible  through  the  various  cauii)aigns  of  the 
Revolution,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  their  ex- 
ploits upon  the  water.  The  naval  history  of  the  war 
for  Independence  can  never  he  fully  written.  JIany 
of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  men  in  i-rivate  armed 
vessels  must  forever  remain  unknown.  The  infor- 
mation to  he  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  period 
is  very  meagre,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  princi- 
pally upon  newspaper  reports  of  engagements,  and 
the  log-books  and  private  journals  of  seamen.  The 
rest  is  traditionary. 

In  another  chapter  an  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  early  captures  by  Captains  Broughton. 
Selman  and  Manly,  in  privateers  fitted  out  l>y  (nder 
of  General  Washington,  and  of  Captain  Mugford's 
heroic  capture  of  the  transport  "  Hope,"  and  his  sub- 
sequent death  while  defending  his  vessel  against  the 
boats  of  the  British  fleet. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  177<),  Captain  Maidy  was 
given  the  command  of  the  armed  schooner  "  Han- 
cock," and  became  commodore  of  a  fleet  of  six  vessels 
fitted  out  by  order  of  General  Washington.  The  other 
schooners  were  the  "  Lee,"  Captain  Waters ;  the 
'' P'ranklin,"  Captain  .Samuel  Tucker ;  the  "  Harri- 
son," Captain  Dyer;  the  "Lynch,"  Captain  Ayres; 
and  the  "  Warren,"  Captain  ISurke.  Captains  Wat- 
ers, Tucker  and  Dyer  were  commissioned  on  the 
20th  of  January,  177G,  while  the  last  three  comman- 
ders did  not  obtain  their  commissions  until  the  1st 
of  February. 

It  is  related  of  Captain  Tucker,  that  when  the  ex- 
press with  his  commission  rode  up  to  his  d(jor,  the 
gallant  captain,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  uj),  and  with 
a  tarpaulin  hat  slouching  over  his  face,  Wius  engaged 
in  chopping  wood  in  the  yard.  The  ofiicer  thought 
that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  direction,  and  ex- 
claimed, somewhat  roughly — 


"  F  say,  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  the 
Honorable  JSannnd  Tucker  lives  hcrealiouis !  " 

"  ironoral)le!  honorable!''  said  Tmdcer,  with  a 
shrewd  look  at  the  stranger  ;  "  there  is  not  any  man 
of  that  name  in  Marbleliead.  He  must  be  one  <if  the 
family  of  Tuckers  in  Salem.  I  am  the  only  Samuel 
Tucker  there  is  here." 

The  gallant  look  and  deportment  of  the  young  man 
convinced  the  uflicer  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and,  after  handing  him  his  commission  and  jiartaking 
of  refreshments,  he  returned  to  the  eamii  at  Cam- 
bridge.' 

On  the  following  day  Captain  Tucker  was  at  l'.rv- 
erly,  superintending  the  fitting  out  <jf  the  "  Franklin," 
and  in  a  short  time  sailed  on  his  lirst  cruise.  The 
small  arms  necessary  for  the  proper  armament  of  his 
vessel  were  purchased  with  liis  own  priv.ite  funds, 
and  the  banner  under  which  lie  suil.il  was  the  handi- 
work of  his  wife.  In  a  sh(jrt  time  lie  fell  in  with  the 
British  shiji  "Gem-ge"  and  the  lirig  '■Annabel." 
The  two  vessels  were  transports,  and  had  on  board 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  Higlilaii<l  troops  under 
command  of  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  conlliet  en- 
sued which  lasted  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half.  At 
length  the  British,  having  lost  a  large  number  of 
men,  including  the  commander  of  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, struck  their  colors  and  surrendered.  The 
])ri/.es  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  Tucker  sustained  no  damage  in 
the  loss  of  men,  but  the  sails  of  his  schooner  were 
com|)letely  riddled. 

During  the  month  of  .\pril,  Commodore  Manly 
was  transferred  to  the  comiiiand  of  tlie  frigate  "  Han- 
cock," of  thirty-two  guns,  and,  on  his  promotion,  the 
ciMiimanil  of  the  schooner  "  Hancock  '  was  given  to 
("aptain  Tucker.  Shortly  after  taking  command  of 
this  schooner  Tucker  captured  two  brigs  within  sight 
of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  carried  them  into  Lynn. 
One  of  the  brigs  was  from  t^irk,  ninety-two  tons  Inir- 
tlen,  laden  with  beef,  |)ork,  butter  and  coal  ;  the 
other,  of  about  one  hundred  tons  burden,  was  from 
the  Western  Islands,  and  laden  with  wine  and  fruit. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  177ij,  Captain  John  Lee,  of 
Marblehead,  was  commissioned  commander  of  the 
privateer  "'Nancy,"  a  small  vessel  carrying  six  guns. 
One  afternoon,  just  before  night,  be  discovered  a 
heavy  armed  merchantman,  which,  though  much 
larger  than  his  own  vessel,  he  resolved  to  capture. 
The  ''  Nancy  "  was  .so  low  in  the  water  that  she  was 
not  ilLscovcred  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  night 
became  snfliciently  dark,  Lee  sailed  up  to  the  ship, 
having  extended  indistinct  lights  beyond  the  bow- 
sprit and  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  which  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  great  length.  The  ICnglish  cap- 
tain, thinking  it  idle  to  contend  with  a  force  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  as  he  thought  her  from  this 
stratagem,  struck  his  colors.     His  men  were  sent  on 
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board  Captain  Lee's  small  vessel  in  boat-loads,  and 
were  easily  secured.  The  captain  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  ship;  and  when  he  stepped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  and  saw  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  attempted  to  kill  himself.  He  was  pre- 
vented by  Captain  Lee,  who,  by  courteous  and  gentle 
treatment  endeavored  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 
During  this  cruise  Lee  captured  thirteen  prizes,  which 
were  sent  into  the  port  of  Bilboa,  in  Spain.  The  last  of 
these  he  followed,  in  order  to  superintend  the  trial, 
condemnation  and  sale  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  and 
to  repair  his  own  vessel. 

After  refitting,  he  sailed  into  the  British  Channel 
on  a  cruise,  and  was  chased  by  the  flag-ship  of  Ad- 
miral Jarvis.  Captain  Lee  made  every  effort  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  his  vessel  by  throwing  his  guns 
and  other  heavy  ordnance  overboard  ;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  escape,  ran  her  on  shore.  The  wreck 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  boats  of  the  ship; 
and  the  officers  and  crew  were  captured,  and  ulti- 
mately landed  in  England  and  sent  to  Forton  Prison. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October, 
Tucker  captured  the  brig  "Lively,"  bound  from  Air 
to  Newfoundland,  which,  together  with  the  cargo  and 
crew,  was  sent  into  Boston.  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Commodore  Tucker,'  states  that  during  the 
year  1776  the  number  of  prizes  captured  by  that  dar- 
ing commander  was  from  thirty  to  forty,  including 
ships,  brigs  and  smaller  vessels,  many  of  them  with 
very  valuable  cargoes,  and  some  of  them  armed  vessels. 

In  March,  1777,  Captain  Tucker  was  received  into 
the  navy,  and  was  commissioned  as  commander  of 
frigate  "  Boston."  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  frigate  for  some  time  after 
however,  as  would  seem  from  the  following  incident 
of  naval  warfare,  during  which  the  "  Boston  "  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Hector  McNeil : 

"  In  May  of  this  year,  the  '  Hancock,'  32,  Captain  John  Manly,  and 
the 'Boston,' 24, Captain  Hector  McNeil,  sailed  in  company  from  Boston, 
on  a  cruise  to  the  eastward.  A  few  ilnya  out,  or  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  '  Hancock'  made  a  strange  sail,  early  in  the  morning,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  near  enough  to  her  to  exchange  broadsides,  on  opposite  tacks, 
the  '  Hancock '  using  her  starboard  and  the  enemy  her  larboard  guns.  At 
this  time  the  *  Boston '  was  out  of  gunshot.  Finding  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  antagonist  of  superioi  force,  the  English  vessel,  which  was  a 
frigate,  stood  on,  crowding  sail  to  escape.  The  '  Hancock '  now  went 
about  in  pursuit,  when  Captain  Manly  sent  his  people  from  the  guns,  and 
ordered  them  to  get  their  breakfasts.  As  the  *  Hancock '  was  one  of  the 
fastest  ships  that  was  ever  built,  she  quickly  drew  up  abeam  of  the 
chase,  which  renewed  lier  fire  as  soon  as  her  guns  would  bear.  Captain 
Manly,  however,  commanded  his  men  not  to  discharge  a  gun  until  fairly 
alongside,  wlien  a  warm  and  close  action  commenced  that  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  the 'Boston '  drawing  near,  the  Englishman  struck. 
The  prize  proved  Ut  be  the  '  Fo.\,'  of  28  guns.  In  this  action  the  '  Han- 
cock '  lost  eight  men,  and  the  '  Fox '  thirty-two.  The  '  Boston '  did  not 
fire  a  gun  until  just  after  the  'Fox'  had  struck,  when  she  is  said  to 
have  given  her  a  broadside,  the  '  Hancock  '  being  in  the  act  of  lowering 
the  boats  to  take  possession  as  her  consort  ranged  up  on  the  beam  of 
the  prize. 

"  Captain  Manly  now  put  a  crew  on  board  of  the  '  Fox  '  and  contin- 
ued his  cruise,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  anything  of 
moment.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  three  ships  appeared  off  Halifax,  in 
company,  looking  into  the  harbor.  This  brought  out  the  '  Rainbow, '  a 
44  on  two  decks,  Sir  George  Collier,  the  *  Flora,'  32,  and  the  '  Victor' 
18,  in  the  chase.    The  Americans  scattered,  the  '  lUiinbow '  and  '  A'ictor ' 


pressing  the  '  Hancock,'  the  '  Flora '  the  '  Fox  '  while  the  *  Boston  '  had  so 
much  the  start  as  to  be  able  easily  to  keep  aloof.    The  *  Flora'  lii-st  closed 
with  the  '  Fox,'  which  ship  she  recaptured  after  a  short  but  spirited  ac- 
tion.  The  wind  being  very  light.  Captain  Manly  attempted  to  lighten  l 
ship  by  pumping  out  the  water,  and  is  believed  to  have  hurt  her  sail 
by  altering  her  trim.    Finding  the  'Rainbow'  closing,  that  gall.u 
officer  made  his  disposition  for  hoarding,  and,  doubtless,  would  have 
made  a  desi>erate  effort  to  carry  his  powerful  antagonist,  had  the  wind 
permitted.    The  air  remained  so  light,  however,  that  the 'Rainbow' 
got  him  fairly  under  her  guns  before  he  could  get  near  enough   to 
accomplish  the  object,  the  'Victor'  getting  a  raking  position  at  the 
same  time  the  '  Hancock  '  struck. 

"Captain  McNeil  was  much  censured  for  abandoning  his  consort  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  dismissed  the  service  in  consequence."  i 

Shortly  after  this  event  Captain  Tucker,  upon 
whom  the  rank  of  commodore  had  been  confierred, 
sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  "  Boston."  While  out  he  fell 
in  with  a  frigate  much  larger  than  his  own  and  car- 
ried her  by  boarding.  The  marines  were  led  by 
Lieutenant  Magee,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  was 
killed  the  moment  his  feet  struck  the  enemy's  deck. 
Captain  Tucker,  who  had  brought  his  ship  gun  to  gun 
with  the  Brilish  frigate,  leaped  into  the  midst  of  his 
adversaries,  cutting  down  all  before  him.  The  loss  of 
life  on  board  the  frigate  was  very  great,  and  she  soon 
struck  her  colors  and  became  the  prize  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton.'' 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  1777,  the  brigantine  "Penet," 
Captain  John  Harris,  of  Marblehead,  master,  s.ailed 
for  the  port  of  Nantes,  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Captain  Harris  was  charged  by  the  Board  of  War  with 
the  important  duty  of  conveying  Mr.  Austin,  who 
carried  important  papers  from  the  government,  to  the 
first  port  that  could  be  made  in  France  or  Spain.  The 
passage  was  made  in  safety,  and  the  "Penet"  re- 
turned with  a  cargo  and  several  seamen  who  had  been 
discharged  from  American  ships  in  France.  Captain 
Harris  subsequently  sailed  in  private  armed  vessels, 
and  in  1779  was  sailing  master  on  board  a  ship  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Conway,  of  Marblehead. 
On  the  19th  of  November  of  that  year  they  fell  in 
with  and  were  captured  by  a  British  ship  of  a  larger 
size  than  their  own,  though  not  without  a  spirited 
engagement.  The  American  vessel  was  at  length 
obliged  to  strike  her  colors.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  asd  the  American  seamen  had  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners,  a  lieutenant  of  the  British 
ship  seized  a  musket,  and  aiming  at  Captain  Harris, 
shot  him  through  the  head,  killing  him  instantly. 
The  murder  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  and  is 
only  one  of  many  instances  of  brutality  on  the  part 
of  British  oflicers. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1778,  Commodore  Tucker, 
who  had  again  been  commissioned  as  commander  of 
the  "  Boston,"  received  orders  to  carry  the  Hon.  John 
Adams  as  envoy  to  France.  Mr.  Adams  took  with 
him  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  about  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  "  Boston "  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  weather  during  the  passage,  and 
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was  several  tiiiiea  chased  Uy  British  cruisers  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  capture  lier.  Commodore  Tucker 
succeeded  in  ehiilinj^  them  all.  On  the  lllh  of  March 
he  fell  in  willi  the  armed  ship  "  JIartha,"  hound  Irom 
London  to  New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo.  As  the 
"  Bo.ston  "  sailed  up  to  her.  the  decks  were  cleared  for 
action,  and  the  men  were  at  the  guns  ready  for  battle. 
Noticing  Mr.  .\dams  standing  among  the  marines 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Commodore  Tucker,  in  tones 
of  authority,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  deck.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  continued  at  his  post,  when,  at  last. 
Tucker  seized  him  and  forced  him  away,  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so,  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  deliver  you  safe  in  France,  and  you  must 
go  down  below,  sir."  Mr.  Adams  accordingly  left  the 
deck.  The  "  Boston  "  tired  but  one  gun  at  the  enemy, 
who  returned  three,  and  then  struck  his  colors.  The 
prize  was  manned  and  sent  into  Boston,  and  Tucker 
kept  on  his  course  to  France,  arriving  at  BordiMU.'con 
the  31st  of  March. 

During  the  spring  and  s^ummer  of  1779,  Commo- 
dore Tucker,  in  the  frigate  "  Boston,"  saileil  on  several 
remarkably  successful  cruises.  In  the  month  of  .lune 
alone  he  captured  seven  prizes,  six  of  which  were 
armed  vessels.  Of  these,  the  most  iniporlant  were  the 
"  Pole,"  a  frigate  of  two  hundred  tons  luirdeii,  mount- 
ing twenty-four  guns,  ami  the  sloop-oi'-war  "Thorn," 
mounting  sixteen  guns.  The  "  Pole  "  w'as  ca])tured 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  As  soon 
as  Tucker  saw  the  ships  in  the  distance  he  knew  her 
to  be  an  English  frigate,  and  boldly  sailed  up  to  her. 

Disguising  his  own  ship  with  English  colors,  he 
prepared  for  action,  and,  having  obtained  a  command- 
ing i)fFsition,  hoisted  the  American  flag  and  ordered 
an  instant  surrender.  The  commander  of  the  British 
frigate,  seeing  that  resistance  was  in  vain,  struck  his 
colors.  The  prize  was  subsciiuently  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred and  three  Ihousarnl  pounds,  the  sale  of  the  coal 
and  provisions  found  on  board  increasing  the  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  meantime,  Commodore  Manly,  who  two 
years  before  had  been  captured  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  prison,  was  e.xchanged.  Upon  regaining  his 
freedom  he  at  once  assume<l  command  of  the  priva- 
teer "  Cumberland."  While  cruising  in  her  he  was 
captured  by  the  British  frigate  "Pomona,"  and  carried 
into  Barbadoes,  where  he  and  his  officers  were  im- 
prisoned. All  their  ai)plications  to  obtain  paroles 
were  rejected.  They  finally  succeeded  in  ofl'ecting  an 
escape,  and  seizing  a  sloop,  sailed  for  Martinico,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  Manly  was  afterwards  in 
command  of  the  privateer  ".Jason,"  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  British  shortly  before  his  escape. 
While  on  a  cruise,  duiing  the  month  of  July,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  British  privaterra,  one  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  other  of  sixteen.  In  the  engagement 
which  ensued.  Manly  behaved  witli  great  bravery,  and 
reserved  his  fire  until  he  came  close  up  with  his  ad- 
versaries.   Running  between  them,  he  first  discharged 


a  broadside  into  the  eighteen-gnn  vessel,  killing  and 
wounding  nearly  thirty  of  her  crew.  Il<'  then  gave 
her  consort  tlu'  otlicr  liroadsiile,  when  Imth  vessels 
surrendered,  and  lieeanu;  his  prizes. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  letter  of  maniue 
"  Freemason,"  (;'a])tain  lieiijamin  Boden,  sailed  from 
Marblcliead  to  Martinico.  .She  carried  six  guns  and 
fifteen  men.  On  her  passage  she  was  taken  by  a  Brit- 
isli  iirivateer  sloop,  mounting  sixteen  guns.  The 
captain,  second  male  and  a  l>oy  were  left  on  board 
the  "  Freemason,"  but  the  first  male,  Ivobert  Worm- 
sted,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  carried  on  board 
the  privateer.  The  jn-isoners  were  haiulculTed  and 
thrust  into  the  hold,  and  at  night  the  hatchw'ay  was 
closed.  Here  W'ormsted  conceived  a  plan  uf  escape 
which  was  successfully  executed.  His  haiidcufl's  were 
so  large  that  he  could  with  little  exertion  get  rid  of 
them  and  set  the  rest  at  liberty.  He  proposed  rising 
upon  the  privateer  the  next  day,  when  the  captain 
should  be  taking  the  sun.  At  first  the  attempt  was 
thought  to  be  too  desperate,  they  being  so  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  crew  on  board.  At 
length,  however,  Wormsted  prevailed  with  his  com- 
panions, and  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do 
their  utmost.  His  plan  was  to  spring  upon  deck  and 
knock  down  the  captain,  and  they  were  to  follow  and 
<lo  their  part.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  their 
courage  was  put  to  the  test,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
cai)tain  and  many  others  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the 
deck.  Their  pistols  were  taken  and  aimed  at  the 
enemy  in  the  cabin,  who  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion. Wormsted  then  bore  down  upon  the  schooner 
and  ordered  her  to  strike  her  colors.  Captain  liodcn 
cried  for  joy,  and  his  captors  were  as  niiich  chagrined 
as  astonished  at  litis  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune 
Wormsted,  as  commander,  hail  the  English  flag  low- 
ered and  the  American  hoisted.  Having  ordered  the 
]5ritish  oiHcersand  sailors  to  be  handcull'ed  and  thrust 
into  the  hold,  he  a])pointed  Captain  Boden  jn-ize- 
master,  and  directed  him  to  steer  for  Guadaloupe. 
There  indue  time  they  arrived  in  triuMi[)h,  and  were 
received  with  unnsiial  testimonials  of  extiltation. 
The  crew  of  the  privateer  were  sent  to  prison  and  the 
prize  was  sold  at  auction.  Having  loaded  his  vessel, 
Wormsted  sailed  fiir  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  second 
day  was  again  captured  and  lost  everything. 

On  the  second  cruise  of  the  sloop-of-war  "Thorn," 
Capt.  Richard  Cowell,  of  Marblehead,  was  appointed 
commander,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  Being  a  very  enterprising  and  brave 
oflicer,  he  made  many  captures,  to  man  out  which  took 
so  many  of  his  seamen  that  his  crew  was  reduced  to 
only  sixty,  includi;ig  officers  and  boys.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  return  to  port  for  the  i)urpose  of  ob- 
taining a  reinforcement  of  seamen. 

Within  a  few  days  after  having  commenced  his 
homeward  passage  he  fell  in  with  the  British  letter 
of  mar(]Ue  "  St.  David,"  of  twenty-two  guns  He  first 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  officers  as  to  the  expeilicncy 
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of  engaging  a  ship  of  such  superior  size  and  arma- 
ment, and  apparently  fully  manned.  Finding  that 
the  officers  were  in  favor  of  attacking  her,  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  be  mustered,  and  having  represented  to 
them  the  great  disparity  of  force  between  the  two 
ships,  he  observed,  "Still  your  officers  are  anxious  to 
attack  her ;  are  you  ready  to  go  into  action  ?"  They 
instantly  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  as  an  emphatic 
affirmative  response.  The  "Thorn  "  immediately  ran 
down  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and  began  a  desperate 
engagement  at  close  quarters.  The  contest  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  "  St.  David  "  struck  her 
colors.  On  boarding  her  it  was  found  that  she  had  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  having  taken 
on  b  lard  seventy  marines  from  a  transport,  which  she 
had  fallen  in  with  in  distress.  The  captain  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  one-third  of  the  crew  killed  or 
wounded.  The  cargo  consisted  of  six  hundred 
puncheons  of  Jamaica  spirit.  Captain  Cowell  put  an 
officer  and  twenty-five  men  on  board  the  prize,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  the  nearest  port ;  but  the  ship 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

On  the  next  cruise  of  the  "  Thorn,"  she  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Tucker,  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  parole  given  at  Charleston  by  being 
exchanged  for  a  British  officer  of  equal  rank.  The 
crew  of  the  "  Thorn  "  was  composed  of  eighty-one  men 
and  eighteen  boys.  "She  had  been  cruising  about 
three  weeks,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  '  Lord  Hyde,' 
an  English  packetof  twenty-two  guns  and  one  hundred 
men.  As  the  two  vessels  drew  near,  the  commanders 
hailed  each  other  in  the  customary  way  when  ships 
meet  at  sea,  and  the  captain  of  the  English  packet 
cried  out  roughly  from  the  quarter-deck — • 
"  '  Haul  down  your  colors,  or  I'll  sink  you.' 
"  '  Ay,  ay,  sir,  directly,'  replied  Tucker,  calmly  and 
complacently  ;  and  lie  then  ordered  the  helmsman  to 
steer  the  '  Thorn  '  right  under  the  stern  of  the  packet, 
lutr  up  under  her  lee  quarters,  and  range  alongside 
her.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The  two 
vessels  were  laid  side  by  side  within  pistol-shot  of 
each  other.  While  the  '  Thorn '  was  getting  into 
position  the  enemy  fired  a  full  broadside  at  her, 
which  did  but  little  damage.  As  soon  as  she  was 
brought  completely  alongside  her  adversary,  Tucker 
thundered  to  his  men  to  fire,  and  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge followed,  and,  as  good  aim  had  been  taken,  a 
dreadful  carnage  was  seen  in  that  ill-fated  vessel.  It 
waii  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  volley  of  artillery, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  a  ])iercing  cry  was  heard  from 
the  English  vessel :  '  Quarter,  for  God's  sake !  Our  ship 
is  sinking !  Our  men  arc  dying  of  their  wounds  I'  To 
this  heart-rending  appeal  Commodore  Tucker  re- 
plied :  '  How  can  you  expect  quarter  while  that 
British  flag  is  flying?"  The  sad  answer  came  back: 
'  Our  halliards  are  shot  away  !'  '  Then  cut  away 
your  ensign-mast,  or  you'll  all  be  dead  men.'  It  was 
done  immediately  ;  down  came  the  colors;  the  din  of 
cannonading  ceased,   and  only   the    groans   of    the 


wounded  and  dying  were  heard.  Thirty-four  of  the 
crew  of  the  prize,  with  the  captain,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Her  decks  were  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  in  some  places  it  stood  in  clotted  masses  to  tin- 
tops  of  the  sailors'  slipper.s."'  On  going  on  board  tlu- 
prize.  Commodore  Tucker  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
as  he  witnessed  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  "  Would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  her !" 

During  the  year  1780,  while  cruising  in  the  ship 
"  Marquis  "  of  sixteen  guns,  many  of  which  were  small 
four-pounders.  Captain  Richard  Cowell  fell  in  with  a 
British  letter  of  marque.  She  mounted  twenty-four 
guns,  and  a  complete  set  of  men,  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own.  Relying,  however,  on  the  spirit 
and  braver}'  of  his  officers  and  crew,  he  laid  his  ship 
alongside  the  enemy,  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
three  hours.  So  near  were  the  two  ships  in  this  sit- 
uation that  the  sponges  were  freipiently  taken  from 
one  to  the  other  while  the  men  were  in  the  act  of 
loading.  One  man  on  board  the  "  Marquis  "  was  near- 
ly taken  out  of  the  port  at  which  he  was  stationed,  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  and 
heroic  action  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a 
glorious  victory  for  Captain  Cowell;  but  the  enemy, 
after  having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  hauled  off 
from  his  opponent,  and  the  disabled  state  of  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  the  "Marquis"  prevented  the  gallant 
captain  from  pursuing  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Commodore  Tucker,  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Tliorn,"  captured  the  English  ship 
"  Elizabeth  "  of  twenty  guns.  The  ship  was  bound  for 
Halifax  under  convoy  with  the  brig  "Ob-server  "  of 
sixteen,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "Howe,"  of  fourteen 
guns.  Ascertaining  that  two  smaller  vessels  with 
valuable  cargoes  were  sailing  under  protection  of  the 
convoy,  Tucker  determined  to  intercept  them.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  fleet  Tucker  hoisted  the  Eng- 
lish flag  and  boldly  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Coming  up  between  the  "Elizabeth"  and  the  "Ob- 
server," he  made  friendly  inquiries  of  them,  and 
then,  as  if  by  accident,  managed  to  get  his  vessel  en- 
tangled with  the  "  Elizabeth.''  When  all  was  in 
readinesis.  Tucker  lowered  the  English  flag  and 
hoisted  the  American,  at  the  same  time  giving  orders 
to  fire  a  broadside.  The  "  Elizabeth "  fired  at  the 
same  time.  Before  the  English  captain  had  time  to 
discharge  another  gun,  thirty  picked  men  from  the 
"Thorn"  boarded  his  vessel.  Obtaining  possession 
of  the  deck,  they  drove  the  crew  below,  and  hauled 
down  the  colors.  The  brig  and  the  sloop-of-war  then 
attempted  an  attack  upon  the  "Thorn,"  but  Tucker 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  after  the  sloop- 
of-war  had  discharged  a  broadside  both  vessels  sailed 
away.  During  the  engagement  the  "Thorn"  had 
nine  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July  the 
"  Thorn  "  was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  "  Hind." 
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She  was  captured  near  the  nnuith  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  ('onimodore  Tucker,  with  his  crew  ol 
eiglity  men,  was  hmded  at  the  Ishind  ol'  St.  .John's, 
to  be  conveyed  to  llalifa.x. 

Shortly  after  they  were  hmded  at  St.  Jolin's, 
Tucker  and  the  officers  of  the  "Thorn"  were  phiced 
in  an  open  iioat  for  the  purpose  of  heiiifr  carried  lo 
Halifax.  A  verl>al  promise  was  exacted  from  Tuck- 
er, that  he  would  coast  along  the  shore  and  proceed 
direct  for  Halifax;  but  he  was  overpowered  by  his 
officers,  who  were  determined  to  escape.  They  ac- 
cordingly sailed  across  Massachusetts  J5ay,  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  arrived  .at  Boston  in  safety. 

This  was  the  last  cruise  made  by  Commodore  Tucker 
during  the  Kevohitionary  War.  His  biographer 
claims  that  he  "  took  more  prizes,  fought  more  sea- 
fights  and  gained  more  victories  than,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  any  naval  hero  of  the  age."  And  it 
is  true. 

During  the  month  of  Xovenilnr.  17SL',  the  shiji 
"St.  Helena,"  commanded  liy  (Japtain  .lohnStillwell. 
sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Havana  for  Philadelphia. 
She  mounted  twenty  gun,s  between  decks, — ten  of 
which,  however,  were  of  wood, — and  had  under  con- 
voy fifteen  .Vmerican  vessels,  which  had  previously 
been  subjected  to  an  embargo.  On  the  day  they  were 
permitted  to  leave  port  the  "St.  Helena,"  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  under  way,  met  with  a  disaster  which  de- 
tained her  till  sunset.  The  fleet  wa.s  beating  back- 
ward and  forward  during  the  night,  which  was  dark, 
waiting  for  the  convoy.  The  "  St.  Helena  "  passed 
and  repassed  a  number  of  the  vessels.  In  the  mean- 
time several  guns  were  heard,  sup)>o.sed  to  be  from 
one  of  the  fleet  .At  length,  about  tuidnight,  she  was 
saluted  with  a  broailside.  Ft  w.as  something  wholly 
unexpected;  the  men  were  fatigued  ;  no  one  seemed 
to  know  his  station,  and  great  confusion  ensued. 
Some  of  the  guns,  however,  were  soon  got  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  firing  continued  till  daylight,  when  the 
antagonist  was  found  to  be  His  Britannic  >[ajcsty's 
brig  "  Lively,"  commanded  by  Captain  Michael 
Stanhope.  The  "  St.  Helena  "  was  also  within  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  "Jupiter,"  a  ship  of  the  line.  Of 
course,  her  color.s  were  lowered,  and  the  men  taken 
on  board  the  "  Lively."  Six  days  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  the  crew  of  the  "  St.  Helena  "  were 
preparing  to  rise.  All  the  men  were  consequently 
confined  below,  and  were  sutl'ered  to  come  up  only 
througha  narrow  grating,  one  at  a  time,  the  hatchway 
being  constantly  guarded  by  a  sentinel.  After  six 
days' close  confinement,  five  of  the  .Americans — name- 
ly, Anthony  Garner,  John  Prince,' Seth  Farrow,  Lewis 
I'u.ssell'  an<l  Nathan  Walker — concerted  a  plan  for 
taking  the  brig.  Accordingly,  about  no<m.  Walker 
disarmed  the  sentinel,  took  out  the  bar  which  fastened 
the  hatchway,  and  the  other  four  instantly  rushed 
upon  deck,  fought  in  a  most  desperate  manner  and  in 


a  few  niomenls  loiik  the  vessel."  The  number  of  .\nicri- 
rans  on  bo.-ird  the  "  Lively  "  was  forty-six.  They  im- 
mediately bon>  away  for  Havana,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  that  port  a  connuilter  was  cliosrri  to  sell  the 
prize  and  settle  with  the  crew. 

The  end  of  the  year  I7S2  closed  the  niarilime  war 
of  the  .American  Rivolntion.  As  it  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  men  of  .Marblehead,  so  it  was  reserved 
for  a  Marblehead  commander  to  close  it  with  a  bril- 
liant achievemenl.  ( 'oiiniHxlore  Mardy.  who  in  l77o 
hoisted  the  first  .\mrrican  Hag,  and  on  lioard  the 
little  schooner  "  Lee  "  made  the  first  important  cap- 
ture of  the  war,  had  been  appointe<l  to  the  command 
of  the  United  States  frigate  "  Hague."  While  cruising 
about  the  West  Indies  he  was  chased  by  an  English 
seventy-four,  and  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  near 
Gruadaloupe.  Three  ships  of  the  line  having  joined 
the  seventy-four,  they  came  to  anchor  within  gunshot 
of  the  "  Hague."  With  s|irings  on  their  cables,  they 
opened  a  most  tremendous  lire.  Commodore  Manly 
■iU[i]iorted  this  cannonade  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  ship  from 
her  perilous  position,  when,  hoisting  Continental 
colors  at  the  maintop-gallant-nutst,  he  fired  thirteen 
guns  as  a  fiirewell  defiance,  and  boldly  sailed  away. 
In  due  time  the  "Hague"  arrived  safe  in  licjston. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

MARBLEHE.\n-(A,«^«»f^). 

MIfmpli:  In  Beilf're  rrcsperily—Vu'il  of  G,ncr,,l  ,h'  J.afmjcfle—Tlie  Federal 
Om>tllulion—aifl  and  Ad'hesi  nf  'SInrhMmxd  Ir,  Vke-Pr.-sUlejlt  John 
Ad'tnis—The  Mnrhli-hmd  Anidemi/  }M:iblMed—The  First  CoUechr  of 
Ihf  Porl—Viait  of  IWsiflnil  Wmhniijltm  —  Viivtrtij  of  the  Town— The 
Grimd  LoUtry  —  Methodist  Church  llnjanixd—The  Firgl  Poslmofter— 
Drath  of  Colonel  A;or  Orm — Hon.  Siimiiet  Sewiill  elected  n  Memlier  of 
Cnrirrts—Dequesl  of  John  ilarehinit— Erercues  on  the  Death  of  Wath- 
in'jton-  -Doctor  Elisha  Story's  Fatal  Mistake— Ilavaijes  of  Small-Pox— 
Marldehcad  Hank  Iiicorpivatrd—The  Kmjlish  Ship  ••  Jnpih-r''—Dei>reda- 
lion'  of  British  Crjuarrs. 

Ox  the  return  of  jieace,  with  thai  determined  s|iirit 
of  enterprise  for  which  they  liad  always  lieen  distin- 
guished, the  people  of  Marblehead  entiTed  at  once 
upon  their  accustonu'd  commercial  pursuits.  Under 
the  direction  of  merchants  of  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  John  Hooper,  Thomas 
and  Knott  Pedrick,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
well  known  and  respected,  large  ships  were  fitted 
out,  some  of  which  made  successful  voyages  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Grand 
Banks  fisheries  were  also,  in  a  measure,  revived,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  prosperity 
which  the  town  enjoyed  befiire  the  war.  It  was  not 
UTilil  these  attempts  were  found  to  be  well-nigh  futile 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  great  struggle  were 
realized.  The  days  when  Marblehead  gave  pronii.se 
of  being  a  great  commercial  port  were  gone,  and  they 
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were  gone  forever.  The  only  recourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  prosecute  tlie  fishing  business,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  became  almost  the  sole  industry  of  the 
town. 

On  Tuesday,  November  2,  1784,  the  Marquis  de 
r>afayette  visited  the  town.  The  general  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Chevalier  (rrandcharaps,  the  Chevalier 
Caraman  and  Samuel  Breck,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
distinguished  visitors  were  met  on  Salem  Road  by  a 
procession  of  prominent  citizens,  and  escorted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  band  of  music  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  As 
the  procession  marched  into  town,  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  the  marquis  was  received  on  all  sides 
with  prolonged  cheers  and  cries  of  "  Long  life  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette!"  Arriving  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  citizens,  he  was  introduced  to  "the  gentle- 
men of  the  place,"  and  was  presented  with  an  address 
of  welcome,  to  which  he  feelingly  and  appropriately 
responded.  He  was  then  escorted  t«  another  private 
residence,  represented  in  the  newsjjaper  reports  as  a 
"genteel  house,"  where  a  grand  dinner  was  served. 
After  dinner,  an  hour  was  devoted  to  speeches,  and 
the  customary  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  the  senti- 
ment offered  by  Lafayette  being  "The  Town  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  Unbounded  Success  to  its  Fisheries." 
At  six  o'clock  the  distinguished  visitors  departed 
amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  2ilth  of  May,  1787,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
met  in  Philadelphia.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Marble- 
head,  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
and  labored  earnestly  throughout  the  entire  session 
of  the  convention  to  "  secure  a  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  L^nion."  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
sixteen  members  who  withheld  their  signatures  from 
the  document  when  completed.  When  the  instru- 
ment was  referred  to  the  States  for  ratification,  Isaac 
Mansfield,  Azor  Orne,  Jonathan  Glover  and  John 
Glover,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention, 
voted  in  favor  of  its  adojjtion. 

The  election  of  George  Washington  and  John 
Adams  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Marblehead.  For  Mr.  Adams,  especially,  they  en- 
tertained feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  in- 
estimable services  "  in  preserving  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  exten- 
sive advantage  of  the  cod-fishery."  These  advan- 
tages were  considered  as  especially  beneficial  to  Mar- 
blehead, and  the  citizens,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts,  resolved  to  present  Mr.  Adams  with  an  ad- 
dress and  some  slight  testimonial  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Accordingly,  on 
the  (5th  of  March,  1789,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  "  present  his  Excellency  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  with  six  (|uintals  of  table  fish."     The 


gift  was  presented,  together  with  an  address,  which 
concluded  as  follows : 

"  We  therefore,  being  now  legally  assembled  in  Town-meetint:   ! 
your  Excellency  to  accept  this,  our  unanimous  address,  as  expressi  i ' . 
sense  of  those  essential  beuetits  which  we  now  enjoy  in  the  preser\  .1 ' 
of  the  fishery,  for  which  we  believe  ourselves  more  especially  indebted 
to  your  Excellency.     While  we  are  enjoying  the  fullness  of  those  bene- 
fits, we  pray  your  Excellency  will  indulge  us  to  furnish  your  table  with    ' 
a  small  share  of  the  fruits  of  your  gocKl  services,  which  we  wish  may  be  ] 
acceptable  as  a  mark  of  our  gratitude.'*  | 

During  the  year  1788,  or  during  the  year  1789,  sev- 
eral influential  citizens,  who  appreciated  the  necessi- 
ty of  greater  educational  advantages  for  the  youth  of 
the  town,  contributed  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy.  These  gentlemen,  who  styled  them- 
selves "  benefactors,"  were  Samuel  Sewall,  Robert 
Hooper,  Samuel  Hooper,  William  Raymond  Lee, 
Elisha  Story,  Samuel  Russell  Trevett,  John  Hum- 
phreys, John  Goodwin,  Marston  Watson,  Richard 
Homan,  Joseph  Sewall,  Samuel  Rartoll,  John  Dixie, 
Richard  Pedrick,  Ebenezer  Graves  and  Burrill  Dev- 
ereux.  In  a  short  time  a  building  was  erected  on 
Pleasant  Street,  and  Mr.  William  Harris  was  em- 
ployed as  preceptor. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  Marble- 
head  had  been  a  port  of  entry,  but  as  the  records 
were  taken  away  by  the  Tory  refugees  during  the  war, 
we  are  thereby  deprived  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  commercial  and  maritime  history 
of  the  town.  Thefirst  collector  after  the  organization 
of  the  national  government  was  Richard  Harris,  who 
was  evidently  commissioned  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 
The  district  comjirised  all  the  waters  and  shores  in 
the  towns  of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  though  since  that 
time  the  towns  of  Swampscott,  Nahant  and  Saugus 
have  been  set  off'  from  Lynn  and  are  still  included  in 
the  district.  The  first  entry  made  in  the  records  is 
under  date  of  October  2,  1789.  The  number  of 
licenses  granted  during  the  year  ensuing  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  twenty-seven  of  which 
were  sloops,  schooners  and  brigantines  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade 

On  the  29th  of  October  President  Washington, 
who  was  making  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States, 
visited  the  town.  He  was  accompanied  by  Major 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Lear,  gentlemen  of  his  family, 
and  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by 
a  procession  composed  of  the  selectmen,  the  clergymen 
of  the  town  and  a  large  body  of  citizens.  The 
accounts  of  the  celebration  on  this  important  occa- 
sion are  very  meagre;  but  we  are  informed  that 
he  "  was  conducted  to  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Lee, 
where  a  collation  was  provided,  of  which  he  very 
cheerfully  partook  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
the  selectmen,  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  town."  President  Washington  was  welcomed 
by  the  selectmen,  who  presented  an  address  in  the 
name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  town,  in  which  he 
was  assured  that  his  presence  "  inspired  the  in- 
habitants  of  Marblehead  with  the  most  unbounded 
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joy  ;  but  they  cannot  express  as  they  would  wish, 
their  great  sense  of  the  honor  done  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  too  visible  decay  and  pnverty  ol 
this  town  must  be  their  excuse  that  they  have 
not  otlered  to  the  illustrious  cliaracter  who  now 
visits  them  a  rece[)tiou  more  answerable  to  his 
dignity  and  more  expressive  of  their  own  venera- 
tion.'' 

Before  leaviiijr  the  town  I'lesident  Washing-ton 
visited  one  of  the  fish-yaids  ami  several  other  places 
of  interest,  after  which  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
Two  days  later,  having  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
he  forwarded  a  letter,  saying  tliat  "  the  reception  with 
which  you  liave  been  pleased  to  honor  my  arrival  in 
Marblehead,  and  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
attachment  which  you  have  exjiressed  of  my  con- 
duct and  of  my  person,  are  too  ilattering  and  grate- 
ful not  to  be  acknowledged  with  sincere  thanks,  and 
answered  with  unfeigned  wishes  for  your  prosperity." 

The  plea  of  poverty,  offered  in  ajiology  for  not  re- 
ceiving the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  man- 
ner more  becoming  to  his  station,  gives  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time. 
For  two  years  the  fishing  business  liad  failed  to  be 
remunerative,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness.  There 
were  four  liundred  and  fifty-nine  widows  and  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  or|)han  children  in  the  town, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  dependent  in  some  degree 
upon  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  for  support.  As 
the  winter  of  17!)0  advanced,  their  sutl'erings  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  several  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure. 

Added  to  the  general  distress  from  this  cause,  was 
the  anxiety  produced  by  the  visible  decay  of  property, 
both  public  and  private.  Houses,  liarns  and  fences 
were  falling  to  pieces,  and  without  the  means  to  re- 
pair them,  their  owners  were  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
The  town-hou.se  and  work-house  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  River-Head  Beach  had  been  so  long 
out  of  repair  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely washed  away  by  the  constant  inroads  of  the  sea. 
The  ])eople  knew  not  where  to  seek  relief,  and  various 
expedients  were  resorted  to  for  the  |)Urpose  of  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  a.ssislance  of  those  in  distress.  At 
length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  misery  about 
them,  the  citizens,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  voted 
to  petition  the  J.,egislaturc  for  permission  to  hold 
a  lottery  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities.  Permis- 
sion was  readily  granted,  and  the  final  drawing  took 
place  on  the  'M  of  June.  By  means  of  this  lottery, 
and  two  others  subse()ucntly  held,  the  beach  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  was  repaired  ;  the  distress  of  tlic 
inhabitants  was  alleviated  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town  was  greatly  improved. 

During  the  year  1790  the  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  on  Mugford 
Street.  The  new  society  consisted  of  seven  members 
only,  but  so  rai)idly  did   it  increase   in    numbers   that 


ill  a  lew  years  a  pastor  was  settled  and   religious  ser- 
vices were  regularly  maintained. 

The  .Marblehead  .\cadcniy  had  now  become  an  es- 
tablished institmioM.  Induration  was  encouraged  in 
Ma^.sachusetts,  as  in  no  other  Stale  in  the  I'liioii,  by 
wise  laws  and  judicious  ap[>ropriations,  ami  when,  in 
1792,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  apjilied  for,  it  was 
readily  obtained.  The  act  becanx'  a  law  on  the  17th 
of  November  of  that  year,  and  the  corporation  Wiis 
established  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the 
Marblehead  Academy."  Shortly  after  the  Legislature 
granted  a  township  of  land,  six  miles  square,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Penoliscot,  in  the 
county  of  Hancock,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
academy.  This  land  was  subsequently  sold  to  Sam- 
uel  Sewall,    Ksq.,    for   one    thousand     five    hundred 

p(iUIlils. 

The  mails  had  been  carried  to  Marblehead  from 
Salem,  regularly  twice  a  week,  for  many  years,  and 
on  special  occasions  it  had  been  customary  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  on  horseback  to  carry  important 
news  or  documents.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1793, 
the  first  post-office  was  established,  and  Thomas 
Lewis  was  appointed  postmaster. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  Colonel  Azor  Orne,  be- 
loved and  respected  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriots,  died  in  Boston,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 
On  the  Sunday  following  his  death  the  Rev.  Kbenezer 
Hubbard,  pastor  of  tlie  First  Congregational  Society, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon,  taking  for  his  text 
the  words  found  in  chapter  eleven  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  .lobii,  thirty-fifth  verse, — "Jesus 
wejit." 

Another  event  to  which  considerable  local  import- 
ance was  attached  was  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Sewall  as  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Kssex  bar,  and  had  for 
several  years  represented  .Marblehead  in  the  General 
(Jourt.  Having  been  prominent  iiiall  local  niatters,and 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
his  election  gave  the  most  sincere  [ileasiire  to  the 
peo|)le  of  Marblehead,  who  Idt  that  in  him  they  had 
an  able  advocate  of  tlu-ir  interests  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  first  bequest  made  to  the  town  was  the  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  given  by  Cap- 
tain .lohn  Marchant,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
During  the  month  of  .June,  1797,  Captain  ALirchant, 
who  was  about  to  sail  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  Phila- 
delphia, placed  a  i)romissory  note  for  that  amount, 
which  he  held  against  a  citizen  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
hands  t)(  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  with  instructions 
to  collect  it,  and  in  ciuse  he  never  returned,  to  donate 
theaniount  to  the  poorof  the  town.  Cajitain  Marchant 
died  in  Batavia  during  the  following  year,  and  the 
note  was  collected  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  donor  have  ever  been  carried  into  efl'ect. 
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After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invest  the  fund,  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  turned  it  over  to  the  town,  and 
it  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  two  grammar 
school-houses. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  George  Washing- 
ton died  at  Mount  Vernon  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  appropriately 
observed  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of  minute- 
guns  and  a  general  suspension  of  business.  In  the 
afternoon  a  procession  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  marched  to  the  new 
meeting-house,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Story,  then  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Sewall. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  town  was  once  more 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  small-pox.  Doctor  Elisha  Story,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  a  popular  and  successful  physi- 
cian in  the  town,  having  learned  of  the  important 
discovery  by  Dr.  Jenner,  that  contagion  from  small- 
pox could  be  averted  by  inoculation  with  cow  virus, 
sent  to  England  and  procured  a  quantity  of  virus, 
with  which  he  inoculated  several  of  his  own  children 
and  those  of  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  virus  proved  to  be  that  of  the  genuine  small- 
pox, and  as  the  disease  spread  from  house  to  bouse, 
the  people  were  panic-stricken  with  fear.  Several 
town-meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
the  town-house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd 
of  excited  citizens  that  assembled,  the  meetings  were 
adjourned  and  again  convened  at  the  "  New  Meeting- 
house.'' All  intercourse  with  other  towns  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  adopt  other 
necessary  measures  of  precaution  against  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence.  The  wrath  of  the  unreflecting  and 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community  was  directed  with 
especial  severity  against  Doctor  Story,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  entire  trouble.  Threats 
of  lynching  him  were  publicly  made,  and  fears  were 
entertained  by  his  friends  that  some  serious  injury 
would  be  done  him  either  in  person  or  property. 

The  counsels  of  the  wise  prevailed,  however,  and  the 
good  doctor,  who  suffered  keenly  in  his  mind  on  ac- 
count of  the  distress  wliicli  he  bad  innocently 
caused,  was  unmolested. 

To  add  to  the  general  distress,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  community  were  suffering  from  the  most  ex- 
treme privations  of  poverty.  "  Melancholy  indeed," 
wrote  the  town's  committee  a  few  weeks  later,  "was 
the  prospect  of  six  hundred  inhabitants  (one-twelfth 
of  our  population),  who,  independent  of  disease, 
were  destitute  of  the  common  comforts  of  life ;  who 
had  little  else  than  hunger  and  cold  in  prospect, 
with  the  appro.aching  inclement  season."  The  town 
had  voted  to  care  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  furnish  relief  proportionate 
to  such  a  demand.  Succor  was  at  hand,  however, 
for  upon  their  necessities  being  known,  contributions 


began  to  pour  in  from  several  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  in  a  short  time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1801,  a  little  less  than  two 
months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  the 
town  was  declared  cleansed,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  towns  were  invited  to  resume  their  usual  inter- 
course. But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  grave  had 
received  sixty-four  victims  of  the  pestilence,  twenty 
of  whom  were  adults. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  1804,  the  principal 
business  men  and  capitalists  of  the  town  subscribed 
$100,000,  as  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank,  and  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The 
act  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  on  the  7th 
of  March,  and  the  institution  was  established  as  the 
Marblehead  Bank.  Capt.  Joseph  Barker  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  John  Pedrick  (3d)  cashier.  The 
"Lee  Mansion  "  was  subsequently  purchased  of  Hon_ 
Samuel  Sewall  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  has  ever 
since  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bank. 

Instances  of  great  bravery  are  not  uncommon  when 
men  are  fighting  for  the  honor  of  their  country  or  in 
defense  of  their  homes.  The  deeds  of  the  soldier 
who  bravely  faces  death  upon  the  battle-field  are 
recorded  on  enduring  monuments,  and  all  men  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  the  hero.  But  there  are  deeds  of 
heroism  when  the  country  is  at  peace,  and  the  home 
is  free  from  danger,  when  the  ocean  is  the  battle- 
field and  the  mighty  wind  the  foe.  These,  too  often, 
are  allowed  to  fade  from  the  memory,  and  to  perish  in 
oblivion.  Thus  there  are  few  persons  living  to-day 
who  have  ever  heard  of  the  many  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  the  Marblehead  fishermen  while  at  sea. 
Much  has  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an 
act  of  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  who  had  been 
accused  by  a  cowardly  crew  of  wilfully  refusing  to 
assist  a  vessel  in  distress;  but  the  following  incident 
so  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembcrance,  has  been 
almost  forgotten : 

In  the  spring  of  1805  the  English  ship  "Jupiter" 
foundered  at  sea,  and  three  days  after  the  sad  event 
Skipper  "William  Powers''  fell  in  with  her  long  boat, 
having  on  board  thirty-nine  of  the  passengers  and 
crew.  The  fresh  wind  and  heavy  sea  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  boat  to  board  the  schooner,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  all  attempts  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  occupants  must  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  heroic  "skipper"  placed  a  rope 
about  his  waist,  and  by  flinging  himself  over  the  "lee 
quarter,"  succeeded  in  lifting  each  ])erson  separately 
on  board  the  vessel.  It  was  nobly  done;  but  the  dis- 
interested skipper  performed  the  act  of  mercy  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and,  though  a  strong  and  power- 
ful man,  was  completely  exhausted  and  severely 
bruised.  The  rescued  passengers  were  shortly  after 
distributed  among  three  other  vessels,  commanded  by 
Skippers  John  Powers,  Green  and  Dennis,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  in  safety  to  Marblehead.  Their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  similar  acts  of  generosity  on 
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the  part  of  the  inliiibitanta,  wlio  vicil  with  each  other 
in  supplying  their  necessities,  and  niaiiiiij;  them  ax 
comfortable  as  their  friendless  situation  would  permit. 
Shortly  after  this  event  the  town  was  again  thrown 
into  a  state  of  exeitement  by  the  news  of  an  outrage 
committed  by  the  British  frigate  "  Ville  de  Milan" 
upon  several  fishing  vessels  from  Marblehead,  Salem 
and  Beverly.  The  frigate  was  cruising  <jn  the  banks, 
and  her  commander,  Captain  Lowrie,  boanled  the 
vessels  and  impressed  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  best 
men  into  the  British  naval  service.  Thougli  only 
one  of  many  similar  outrages,  this  incident  is  impor- 
tant as  an  illustration  of  the  depredations  committed 
by  British  cruisers  upon  American  seamen,  which 
resulted  in  the  jiassage  of  tiie  Embargo  Act,  and  the 
subse<pient  war  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER     I,  .\  XXVI. 

MAKHLEUE.VD— (('</H«/HHf(/). 

The  EmUrgo-^iziirc  ../  MnrhM.ead  Iws.Ls— TA.'  Tnt,  SU^  "/  SHpf"  r 
IrtAon — Actum  of  Marblvheitit  in  Support  o/ the  Embargo  Law — lieception 
of  MaihUluad  UctolulUim  in  Congress  —  Murhlehecid  Light  lli/anlrij 
Organized — Ktbritlge  Gerry  Elected  (Governor — litipt'ist  Church  Organized 
—  War  Iftclared  Againitt  Great  Hritiiin — Patriotic  Action  o/  M<i rblehead — 
Firit  Pi  ivateer  Fitted  Ont—Marbleheaders  Man  the  Frigate  ' '  (kinslitiUion" 
—Ueroimt  of  Willi'ini  Eurnets— Battle  heticeen  Hie  "  Cousliliitiim"  and 
the  **  t!uerriere"~lCibridge  Gerry  Elected  Vice-Prci>ident — Engageineiit 
Betireen  the  "  OJi«/t/w<»o» "  and  the  *'J<ira" — The  '*  Chenaiieake"  and 
the  "Shannon"— Ilie  Town  Fortified— Tu:o  Men  Stiol  in  the  greets— 
Briiijih  CVuwera  Chase  the  ^^Constitution''''  into  Marblehead  Harbor — 
Heroic  beaUt  of  Lieutenant  John  G.  Coicell — lietnoiistruli"ii  oit  tlie 
Declaration  of  I'eace— Marblehead  Men  in  Ilrilish  I'ris,m.i. 

TiiF.  repeatt'd  itidignilies  to  which  American  vessels 
were  subjecte<l  by  British  cruisers  had  the  etfect  to 
impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  ISOS,  the  famous  embargo  law 
wa.s  passed.  This  act,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  President,  detained  all  vessels  in 
American  ports,  and  recpiired  all  American  vessels 
then  away  to  return  home.  But  the  depredations  of 
the  British  continued  in  spite  of  the  embargo.  Ves- 
sel after  vessel  was  captureil  and  confiscated,  and 
many  were  overhauled  wliile  returning  from  Ibreign 
ports  in  compliance  with  the  law.  .\mong  these  were 
the  schooners  "Minerva"  and  "Perseverance,"  of 
Marblehead,  commanded  by  Captains  Poor  and  Mes- 
servey.  The  captaiti  of  the  "  Perseverance,"  on  his 
arrival  home,  reported  that  he  had  left  si.\ty  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  Plymouth,  among  which  w'as  the 
schooner  "  Betsy  Hooper,"  of  Marblehead,  which 
had  been  con6scated. 

Though  firmly  in  fovor  of  the  end)argo,  and  sin- 
cerely believing  in  its  necessity  as  a  mea-sure  of  pre- 
caution, the  inhabitant-s  of  Marblehead  were  among 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  its  elfecta.     With  a  j)oi<ula- 


tion  of  si.x  or  seven  thousand,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fishing  busine.'^s  for 
subsistence,  the  condition  of  the  town  was  deplorable. 
I'.ighty-seven  vessels,  averaging  eighty  tons  I'arh, 
were  necessarily  idle ;  and  the  warehouses  were 
stored  with  the  fish  caught  during  that  and  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  law  prohibited  their  u.xportation  and 
there  was  no  market  for  them  at  home  ;  eonseiiuently 
they  could  not  l)e  sold,  and  Ihi'rc  was  great  distress 
among  tlu'  ]ii'(i()lf. 

On  Saturday,  tlic  .'■.iMli  of  October,  the  schooner 
"Betty,"  commanded  by  Skipper  Benjamin  Ireson, 
arrived  from  the  (irand  Banks.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  the  crew  reported  that  al  midnight  on  the 
previous  Eriday,  when  oti' Cape  Cod  light-house,  they 
passed  the  schooner  "Active,"  of  PortUuul,  which 
was  in  a  sinking  condition  ;  and  thai  the  ski[>per  had 
refused  to  render  any  assistance  Id  the  unfortunate 
men  on  board  the  wreck.  The  excitement  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people  upon  the  reception  of  the  news 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Two  vessels, 
manned  by  willing  volunteers,  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  disaster,  with  the  ho[)e  of 
their  arrival  in  time  to  save  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 
I5ut  their  mission  was  a  failure  and  they  returned 
with  no  tidings  of  the  wreck.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  was  still  further  provoked  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  sloop  "Swallow"  arrived,  having  on 
board  Captain  Gibbons,  the  master  of  the  ill-fated 
schooner.  He  corroborated  the  story  told  by  the 
crew  of  the  "  Betty,"  and  stated  that  the  "  Active  " 
sprung  aleak  at  about  eleven  o'elock  on  Eriday  niglit. 
An  hour  later  the  "  P.etty  "  was  sp<dtcn,  "  but  con- 
trary to  the  princi[de.'S  of  liuiiKiiiity,"  slu.-  sailed 
away  without  giving  any  assistance.  On  Saturday, 
Captain  Gibbons  and  three  of  the  passengers  were 
taken  off  the  wreck  by  Mr.  J  lardy,  of  Truro,  in  a 
whale-boat.  Eour  other  persons  were  left  im  the 
wreck,  but  the  storm  increased  so  rapiilly  tliat  it  was 
found  impossible  to  return  to  their  rtscu<'.  (  aptain 
Gibbons  was  placed  on  board  tlie  revenue  culter 
"  Good  Intent,"  and  afterwards  went  on  board  the 
"Swallow,"  in  which  he  came  to  Afarblehead.  This 
statement  by  one  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  a 
watery  grave  made  a  deep  impressi(jn  upon  the 
fishermen,  and  they  determined  to  demonstrate  their 
disapjjroval  of  Skipper  Ireson's  conduct  by  a  signal 
act  of  vengeance.  -Accordingly,  on  a  bright  moon- 
light niglit,  the  unfortunate  skip|ier  was  suddenly 
seized  l)y  several  powerful  men,  and  securely  bound. 
He  was  then  jdaced  in  a  dory,  an<l,  besmeared  from 
head  to  feet  with  tar  and  feathers,  was  dragged  through 
the  town,  escorted  by  a  multitude  ai'  men  and  boys. 
When  opposite  the  locality  known  as  Work-house 
Rocks,  the  bottom  of  the  dory  came  out,  and  the 
pri.s<iner  finished  the  remainder  of  his  ride  to  Salem 
in  a  cart.  The  autlnnities  of  that  town  forbade  the 
entrance  of  the  strange  procession,  and  the  crowd  re- 
turned to  Marblehead. 
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Throughout  the  entire  proceeding  Mr.  Ireson  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  and  when,  on  arriving  at  his 
own  home,  he  was  released  from  custody,  his  only  re- 
mark was,  "  I  thank  you  for  my  ride,  gentlemen,  but 
you  will  live  to  regret  it.''  His  words  were  prophetic. 
Wlien  too  late  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong  they 
had  committed,  the  impulsive  fishermen  realized  that 
they  had  perpetrated  an  art  of  the  greatest  injustice 
upon  an  innocent  man. 

At  this  late  day,  when  for  years  his  memory  has 
been  defamed  throughout  the  land,  and  the  fair  name 
of  the  women  of  Marblehead  has  been  sullied  by  the 
fictitious  story  of  one  of  our  best  New  England  poets, 
it  is  but  just  that  the  true  history  of  the  affair  should 
be  written.  Skipper  Ireson  was  not  more  to  blame 
than  his  crew,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  at  all.  When  the 
wreck  was  spoken,  and  the  cry  of  distress  was  heard, 
a  terrible  gale  was  blowing.  There  was  a  consultation 
on  board  the  "  Betty  "  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur.sued, 
and  the  crew  decided  not  to  endanger  their  own  lives 
lor  the  sake  of  saving  others.  Finding  that  they  were 
resolute  in  their  determination.  Skipper  Ireson  pro- 
posed to  lay  by  the  wreck  all  night,  or  until  the 
storm  should  abate,  and  then  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  men.  To  this  they  also  demurred,  and 
insisted  upon  proceeding  upon  the  homeward  voyage 
without  delay.  On  their  arrival  in  Marblehead,  fear- 
ing the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  they  laid  the 
entire  blame  upon  the  skipper.  This  version  of  the 
affair  is  generally  accepted  as  true;  and  for  thecredit 
of  the  town,  be  it  said,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  inci- 
dents in  its  entire  hi.story  that  its  citizens  have  any 
reason  to  regret. 

The  embargo,  which  had  now  been  in  ojieration 
nearly  a  year,  had  been  strongly  oi>posed  by  the 
Federalists  from  the  beginning,  and  as  the  ill  eflects 
of  the  measure  began  to  be  felt,  their  hostility  in- 
creased. Town-meetings  had  been  held  in  nearly  all 
principal  sea-ports  to  remonstrate  against  the  law, 
and  many  of  the  speeches  at  these  meetings  were 
seditious  and  inflammatory  in  the  extreme.  Not  so  in 
Marblehead.  Though  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face,  the  citizens  were  loyal  to  the  government,  and 
at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Rf^solved,  That  tbiu  town  continues  steadfast  in  tlie  faith  that  the 
emhargo  Jaw  was  a  law  of  wisdom,  and  that  tiie  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  our  warmest 
thanka  for  their  early  attention  to  the  Independence,  Liherty  and  just 
rights  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  the  commercial  part  thereof. 

"  Ittsolved,  That  this  town  will  use  all  the  energy  they  possess  to  carry 
into  full  effect  all  the  laws  the  present  Congress  have  enacted  or  may 
enact  for  the  support  of  our  just  and  equal  rights,  against  the  unjustifia- 
ble and  imperial  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Kurope,  by  proffer- 
ing to  our  country  our  property  and  services." 

Captains  William  Story,  Nathan  B.  Martin  and 
Joseph  Pedrick  were  elected  a  committee  to  forward 
the  resolutions  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  member  of 
Congress  from  this  district.  The  resolutions  were 
forwarded,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  committee. 


"  Uaving  learned  that  the  government  intends  employing  some  culli  !  - 
as  gun-hoata,  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  laws  of  the  Country  (they  wr^t. 
we  with  humility  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  our  opinion,  that  on  tin 
coast  (that  is  to  say,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cajie  Sable),  any  cutter  which  th.. 
government  niaysend  will  not  so  well  answerthe  purpose  ;  the  gun-boats 
will  be  useless,  for  they  would  not,  in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
be  able  to  keep  at  sea  without  great  risk.     From  the  knowledge  we  li:i\( 
of  our  fishing-vessels,  we  think  they  will  answer  every  purpose  and   i 
a  saving  to  the  government  to  employ  them  in  defense  of  their  ]a\'. 
We  also  beg  leave  to  offer  the  government  as  many  vessels  of  thin.h 
scription  as  will  prevent  any  evasion   whatever,  from  any  port^ 
places    between    the   above-mentioned  cape^,  or  wherever   other\M 
wanted,  knowing,  as  you  do,  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  people  of  t  li , 
place,  that  they  have  now  on  hand  two  years  catching  of  fish  and 
vent  for  the  same.    Notwithstanding  this,  they  look  upon  the  meastu.  - 
of  the  government  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  our  future  commerce. 
They  therefore  feel  disposed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  support 
the  general  government  with  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  property,  and 
beg  leave  through  you  to  tender  their  services  to  man  out,  and  hav'* 
manned,  any  vessels  which  it  may  please  for  the  service  of  the  Unil.-ii 
States." 

This  action  of  the  town  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  friends  of  the  administration  throughout  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  published  by  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  newspapers  everywhere;  and 
from  one  and  all  the  town  received  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement.  Of  the  manner  of  their  recep- 
tion in  (congress.  Representative  Story  wrote  to  his 
brother,  under  date  of  December  21,  1808: 

"  This  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  Marblehead  petition, 
and  an  a  part  of  my  address  on  this  occasion,  which  was  short,  1  read  in 
the  hearing  of  the  House  the  resolves  of  Marblehead.  The  effect  was 
electrical.  It  gave  a  degree  of  delight,  it  awakened  a  sensation  of  ad- 
miration far  beyond  what  I  ever  knew  in  a  public  body.  On  every  side 
the  patriotism,  the  honr^rable,  the  tried  and  uniform  patriotism  of  Mar- 
blehead resounded.  All  the  Kepublicans  declare  their  determination  to 
assist  in  some  way  to  honor  and  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  Town,  and 
I  feel  an  assurance  that  some  of  our  fishermen  will  be  employed  as  pro- 
tectors of  our  coasts.  One  able  Republican  member  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  D.  R.  Williams)  declared  that  such  was  his  sense  of  the  virtue  and 
character  of  the  town,  that  he  would  willingly  gi\-e  them  a  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  from  bis  plantation.  But  all  the  fiiends  of  the  Govern- 
ment  rejoiced  that  in  this  day  of  disalToction  in  the  Kasteru  States  a 
people  could  be  found  who  were  so  true  to  the  honor  and  rights  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Giles,  of  the  Senate,  hearing  of  my  having  the  resolves, 
sent  for  them,  and,  in  a  speech  which  ho  made  to.dayiu  the  Senate,  read 
them,  and  complimented  you  all.  You  may  depend  that  a  more  reason- 
able and  welcome  resolution  never  came  to  Congri-ss.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  to  be  followed.  When  I  named  the  fact.s  to  the  President  he  ap- 
peared highly  delighted." 

The  anxiety  expres.sed  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
opposition  to  the  embargo,  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  States,  was  not  without  reason.  Sena- 
tor Adams  expressed  his  belief,  in  a  communication  to 
the  President,  that  "  from  information  received  by 
him,  and  which  might  be  relied  upon,  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  ruling  party  in  Massachusetts,  and 
of  the  Federalists  in  New  England  generally,  if  the 
embargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it, 
but  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  at  least 
until  the  existing  obstacles  to  foreign  commerce  were 
removed."  This,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  false  alarm  ; 
but  that  such  was  the  sincere  belief  of  the  citizens  of 
Marblehead,  is  evident  from  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809: 

"  Bisohed^  Tbat  w^  view  with  the  iitniu.st  ubburreuce  aii>1  indigiiatiuD 
the  conduct  of  a  party  auiuug  ua,  whu  aru  coDtiuually  undcavoriug  to 
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excitt^  the  gooH  peopK- of  tbis  ncniiiii'inweullli  to  a  disoheiiifiu'i' of  tl 
laws  of  tho  Union,  by  fulsp  ami  I.IkIIuhs  piiLlnatidns  rcsppiiiiiK  t) 
motivo8  anil  measures  of  thf  KiMifriil  ^'uv.TruntMit,  unci  );r<»^  niiKstiit 
menis  of  tho  natnre  anil  stnirws  of  our  pn-wt'iit  (MiihiUTaHHini-rits ;  tin 
till'  real  oliji-ct  of  llii$  party  is  to  Beparatf  1|»'  I'liilwl  Statos,  jinil  .•xri 
rebellion  and  civil  war  lor  tli.-  purp<i8e  ••(  e^lablisliini:  a  niunan  liy  niuli 
the  pr.teiu-e  of  a  XorlliiTU  C'..nfe.l..iacy,  ..r  fore- ii«  into  a  .l.-slrmli' 
uar  witli  the  rontinent  of  Kuropi-,  .111,1  .-oijs.-.in.Mitlv  a  fatal  alliami'  «  il 
the  r-orriipl  monarrhv  of   llritain.  wlo.so  euibra.-..  in  .l.ath. 


■•He«..^■.■,^  TImt  «o  an-  .Kl.iinin...l  nw.-r  to  yicl.l  our  l.ih.-rlios  an.l 
RiKhts,  punhascrl  by  the  l.e,-t  bhxKl  of  our  .■..iiiitry.  .-itlier  t..  .■Mi-rnal 
foe#  or  dotneiitii-  tniitors ;  hnl  we  are  detcrniini-d,  al  all  lia/iinis,  10  iiiairi- 
Inin  the  Constitution  of  tlie  I'nitoii  States  an<l  all  law.;  inaile  in  pursu- 
ance thereof;  an.l  we  .!o  nmst  solemnly  pleclj;,.  mir  lives,  ,oir  property 
and  our  sacred  honor  for  their  support,  tIirou),:h  ev.-iy  peril  of  insiirrer 
tion,  rebellion  or  invusion. 

"  Kemlral.  That  we  hold  sacred  those  ineslinialile  privileges  re8i|;ned 
to  our  hand,"  by  a  numerous  clas.s  of  bmve  and  hardy  townsinen,  who 
eacriliceo  their  lives  for  the  achievement  of  our  glorious  iudep,.ii,l,.n.i. ; 
that  in  order  to  pr.itect  and  defend  thesi:  privileges,  ever  to  be  liel.l 
sacred  by  Anioricaus,  we  will  arm  and  e.iilip  ourselves  in  such  a  manlier 
as  onr  circumstances  will  admit,  and  do  hereby  publicly  declare  that  «. 
will  die  Kreemeri,  and  never  live  shiMS." 

Tlio  i)t'()|ileof  .Marl>li'lie:ul  did  imt  loiofl  tluii  rc^^o- 
liilioii  til  arm  mid  0(|iiip  theiiisi'lvrs,  and  diniiif;  llic 
nicintli  (if  .June  l!u'  company  known  as  the  Mai-lilc 
liead  l.i;;lil  rnl'antrv  wa..*  (njraiii/.t'd.  .losliiiii  <).  liow- 
den  was  llie  first  foinmaiider,  and  the  comjiany  lias 
maintained  its  organization  ever  since. 

Tlie  events  of  tlie  year  ISIO  witc  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  people  of  ^Marlileliead,  lOarly 
in  the  inonth  of  January  two  schooners  were  ca|> 
tared  hy  Uritish  cruisers  and  carried  into  St.  Jean  dr 
l..uoe.  This  was  consiilcred  an  eviilence  tliat  the 
British  government  intended  to  eontinne  its  policy 
of  stizin,g  American  ve.s.sels  and  im|iressing  .\meii 
can  seamen,  and  had  the  eifect  to  increase  the  indig- 
nation felt  hy  tlie  people.  "  Free  Trade  and  Siulors' 
Rights  "  was  tlie  cry  everywhere,  ami  when,  in  the 
month  of  May,  tlie  annual  State  election  took  )dace, 
Elhriilge  (ierry,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  ( !ov- 
ernor,  received  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the 
five  luindreil  and  twenty-four  votes  cast  in  Marlde- 
head.  Mr.  Gerry  was  idected,  and  in  lioth  branches 
of  the  Ije.gislature  the  majorities  were  I 'emocratic. 

By  the  census  of  this  year,  it  appeared  that  the 
nuniher  of  inhahitaiits  in  the  town  was  five  thousiiiul 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  whom  sixty-three 
were  pe.^ple  of  I'olor. 

During  the  month  of  l''ebriiary  the  First  Baptist 
Churcii  was  organizeil,  twenty-one  iiersons  luing  reg- 
ularly dismissed  from  the  First  liaptist  Cliiirih  of 
Salem  for  this  purpo.so. 

On  the  LSth  of  June,  1S1l>,  war  was  formally  de- 
clareil  agtiinst  (treat  Britain  hy  the  ( 'ongress  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

F'rom  the  moment  when  was  was  declared,  the  cit- 
izeii.s  of  Boston,  the  inelropolis  of  New  ICnglaiid. 
"  clamored  for  [leace  and  reproliated  the  war  as  wick- 
ed, un,just  anil  unnecessary.''  .Many  other  towns  in 
the  State  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  Boston,  and  on  the  2'.lth  of  June  the  citizens 
of  Newburv  declared  : 


"  W isi.ler  lb.-  war  rone. us  to  tb..  pro|i.rl>  a^  well  as  the  happi- 
ness „„d    ne.ralsof  llie  iiali..n.     ll  is   broii-lil    on    lie- conlry  bv  Mir 

prise  ;  it  Wase.MirelVe.l  111  .larliUeSs  aUd  -eeiel  .-onel.ii..  ;    lb.'  |.eop|e  «,  ,.■ 

kept  in  profiuind  isiiioranci?  of  their  iiupeudinK  destruction." 

F'ar  ditrerenl  were  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  the 
rilizciis  of  MarbK-lic.id.  I  »n  the  very  day  thai  the 
ini'cliiio  was  held  ill  Newbury  a  tou  11-iiiirliiig  was 
hell!  ill  Marblelirad  .-111.1  lb.'  f..ll..wing  ns.dnlioiis 
were  unanimously  ad.iple.l  : 

••  ;,Va,.;, . ,;,  That  w..  vo-iv  the  late  soleiun  ail,  de.  larinj;  viar  aRainst 
IJn.at  liritain  an.l  li.r  .lepen.len.  ies,  as  the  last  ivsorl  ..fa  lull.  Ii  injured 
piople,  frei.ly  ]iel-»imdeil  that  itsiustice  iiu.l  n...i-s«ily  will  I...  a.knowl. 
ed.eed  by  all  who  camli.lly  pass  in  review  tli..  .1...  trines  of  .lur  enemy  ; 
iiid  nothiuK  .sborl  of  a  birsr  subiiiis,sion  woul.l  hav..  piolfjUKed  pcaiTC. 

"  /,', »i./r.'./,  ■rliat,  wliatever  sacrifices  may  resiill,  we  ide.JKe  ouikelvea 
to  support  our  povenuu.-nt.our  laws,  an.l  o.ir  Liberty,  tlin.uKli  the 
pr.seni  ar.luons  lonlli.t.  W..  also  pleilg,.  ourselves  to  sU].port  and  pi... 
I,<  t  tl...  rni.ili  of  the  Stat.'s  as  th.'  ark  of  our  polilbal  safety  ;  an.l  that 
u..\iew  all  those  who  .Ian-  intimate  a  « isli  l.n  the  s.p,anili,.ii  .,1  the 
I  iii.m    as  the  w.irsi    .■n.-niies  to  our  pea,-,.,  pro-perity  an.l  bappin..-ss  ■■ 

.\s  soon  ;ts  the  news  of  I  hi'  .Irclinilion  of  war 
was  received  in  Mtirblehead  ibc  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  utmost  activity,  \owber,'  in  I  he  country  did 
the  people  spring  to  arms  with  mole  ahurily.  Four 
privateers,  namely  -the  "Finn,"  ihc  "  Thorn,"  the 
■'Snovvliird"  and  the  "  Indii.stiy '' — were  immediately 
iitted  out,  and  begun  a  seii.'s  of  leniarkably  successful 
lauises  ag:iiiist  the  ships  of  the  British  nation.  'I'his 
was  mil  all.  Forty  private  armed  schooners  were 
s'l.iii  litli'd  out  in  Salem,  a  hirge  proportion  of 
whbdi  were  manne.l  by  Marlilehrad  seamen.  One 
siho.iner.  the  "  ( ir.iwler,"  was  i-.,niiiiandeil  by  Cap- 
tain  Nathaniel  Liii.lsev.  of  Marbhdiead,  and  had  an 
entile  crew  of  Marbhhea.l  men.  Of  the  shi]) 
"America,"  one  of  ihe  most  cinspiciioiis  and  suc- 
cessful cruisers  during  llii'  entiic  war,  tliirly  were 
from  Marblehea.l. 

The  fishermen  of  Marblehead  were  als.,  hugely 
represenled  on  board  tlie  IVigales  of  tlu'  Fiiited 
Slates  Navy.  I"iglity  nun  of  (he  crew  of  the 
"  Ciinslilution  "  were  from  .M.aibhhead,  and  were 
on  board  her  througlnmt  the  entire  [leriod  of  her 
brilliiint  career. 

The  war  hail  now  begun  in  earnest.  On  the  :.'oth 
of  July  the  ship  "Orient,"  of  Mtirblehcad,  Captain 
.Andrews,  cominauder,  while  on  the  passage  home 
from  a  merchant  voyage  to  (  uhr.iUar,  was  captureil 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  ihe  British  sloop- 
of-war  "Harvard."  The  "  Orieiil,"  whicli  bail  on 
board  a  rich  cargo  and  tibmit  thirteen  thonsaml 
dollars  in  specie,  was  sent  into  St.  .John's,  N.  B. 
The  crew,  ten  in  number,  were  phieed  <.n  board 
a  pri.ion-shi]),  from  which  they  were  stibseipienlly 
reletised  by  the  Fnited  States  frigate  "  Fsse.\."  and 
sent  to  New  York  on  board  a  cartel  ship. 

I'.arly  in  the  monlli  of  August  the  schooner  "  Dol- 
phin,"' of  Salem,  was  ca|itured  by  the  British  cruiser 
"  I'.elvidera."  Among  the  crew  of  the  "Dolphin," 
who  became  prisoners  of  war,  wtis  Joseph  Furne.ss,  of 
Marhlidiead.  Shortly  after  his  coufineinenl  on  board 
the  "  Belvidera  "  he  was  carried   on    board  the  ship 
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"San  Domingo,"  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
press him  into  the  British  naval  service.'  With 
manly  heruisni,  Furness  declared  that  he  would  not 
fight  against  his  country,  and  told  his  captors  to  shoot 
him  as  he  stood  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They  then 
placed  hira  on  board  the  guard-ship,  where  his  steady 
resolution  and  undaunted  courage  inspired  the  ad- 
miration of  the  British  officers.  Soon  after,  docu- 
ments were  sent  down  for  his  release  and  he  returned 
home. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  celcl>rated  battle  be- 
tween the  Uuited  States  frigate  "  Constitution  "  and 
the  British  frigate  "  (iuerriere"  took  place,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  gk)rious  victory  for  the  "  Constitution." 
The  loss  on  board  the  "  ( Juorriere ''  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  The  loss  on 
board  the  "  (tonstitution  "  was  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  wa-s  received  in  Jlar- 
blehead  with  the  greatest  enthusiam  ;  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  crew  of  the  "Constitution  "  were 
citizens  of  the  town,  it  was  considered  almost  a  local 
victory. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1S12  resulted  in  another 
triumph  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  re-election 
of  President  Madison.  This  was  accepted  as  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  war  policy  of  theadnjinistration  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  its  friends  throughout  the 
country.  In  Marblchead,  especially,  the  event  was 
hailed  with  great  rejoicing.  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
was  revered  and  honored  as  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man, had  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere  was  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  and  Massachusetts  more  sincerely  appreciated 
than  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  desperate  engagement 
was  fought  ofl"  San  Salvador  between  the  United 
States  frigate  "Constitution,"  then  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Bainbridgc,  and  the  British  frigate  "Java,"  of 
thirty-eight  guns.  The  combat  lasted  more  than 
three  hours,  and  when  the  "  Java  "  struck  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  on  board 
the  "  Constitution  "  there  were  only  thirty-four.  Among 
the  killed  on  board  the  "  Constitution  "  in  this  action 
were  two  brothers  named  Cheever,  of  Marblchead, 
the  only  sons  of  a  poor  widow. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
bay  back  of  Marblchead  Neck,  in  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  anxious  spectators,  between  the  United  States  frig- 
ate "  Chesapeake,"  commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  the  British  frigate  "  Shannon,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Broke.  The  action  terminated  fatally  for  the 
"  Chesapeake,"  and  the  intrepid  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded.  Of  the  crew  of  the  "  Shannon  "  twenty-four 
were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  "  Chesapeake"  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly 

1  Twenty-uue  citizens  of  Marbloiiead  were  iiitpret^ed  intu  the  Jiritieli 
naval  wrvice. 


one  hundred  wounded.  When  carried  below  and  asked 
ifthe  colors  should  be  struck,  Captain  Lawrence  replied 
"No;  they  shall  never  while  I  live."     Delirious  from 
excess  of  sutl'ering,  he  continued  to  exclaim  :  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  '.  "   an  expression   consecrated    by 
the  people  of  Marblehead  as  the  last  words  also  of  the 
heroic  Mugford   thirty-seven   years  before.     During     : 
the  engagement  three  Marblehead  sailors   were  on     ! 
board  the  "Shannon  "asprisonersof  war,by  whomthe     j 
progress  of  the  battle  was  watched  with  the  utmost     : 
interest.     They  bad  been  taken  on  board   a  prize  of     i 
the  privateer  "  America,"  several  days  before,  and  their 
hopes  of  a  speedy  delivery  were  suddenly  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  capture  of  the  "  Chesapeake." 

The  body  of  Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  to  Hal- 
ifax, but  was  subsequently  brought  to  Salem,  and  re- 
buried  with  great  parade,  the  Hou.  Joseph  Story, 
a  native  of  Marblehead,  acting  as  orator  of  the  day. 

The  large  number  of  British  sloops-of-war  which 
were  cruising  about  the  bay,  caused  the  inhabitants 
to  fear  an  attack  upon  the  town,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  this  year  active  preparations  were 
made  for  its  defense.  Fortifications  were  erected,  and 
batteries  were  stationed  on  Twisden's  Hill,  Goodwin's 
Head,  Hewitt's  Head  and  on  the  Neck.  The  town  was 
divided  into  two  wards,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  re- 
maining at  home  were  enlisted  into  companies  and  de- 
tailed for  general  duty.  The  Marblehead  Light  In- 
fantry, which  now  numbered  one  hundred  men  in  its 
ranks,  acted  as  a  reserve  force  to  be  called  upon  in 
case  of  an  attack.  A  company  was  also  recruited  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
duty  at  Fort  Sewall.  This  company  was  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Bailey,  and  Joshua  O.  Bow- 
den,  the  efficient  commander  of  the  Light  Infantry, 
was  its  first  lieutenant. 

Guards  were  stationed  along  the  coast,  on  the  Neck 
and  at  various  localities  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  alarming  the  inhabitants  should  an  attack  be 
made. 

Thesoprecautionary  mc;i.siires  were  not  adopt t>(l  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  The  Briti.sh  cruisers  had  become 
.so  bold  that  in  several  instances  tinarmcd  American 
vessels  were  captured  within  full  sight  of  the  shore, 
and  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  On 
one  occasion,  during  the  month  of  August,  two  Eng- 
lish ships-of-war  sailed  close  to  the  Neck  and  cap- 
tured six  coasting- vessels  which  were  bound  to 
Boston. 

During  this  period  of  excitement  two  lucn  were 
killed  by  the  guards  in  the  public  streets  of  the  town. 
Both  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  occurred  in  the 
night,  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  sentinels  to  see 
who  was  approaching.  One  of  the  victims  was  a 
young  man  named  Joseph  Butman,  who  was  foolishly 
trying  to  alarm  the  sentinels  stationed  at  the  town- 
house.  The  other  was  a  negro  known  as  Black 
Charley,  who  was  shot  by  the  sentinel  stationed  at 
Lovis's  Cove.      Charley  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
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iliiticinjr-[)arty,  where  he  had  performed  theimporlaiu 
service  of  tiddler,  and  heiiifr  soinewliat  deaf,  it  is  pre- 
sumed did  not  hear  tlie  ehallenge  of  tlie  guard.  Phese 
sad  events  east  a  jreneral  gh)om  over  the  coMiinunity, 
anil  were  dee|)ly  regretted  ;  liut  the  stern  necessities 
of  war  demanded  that  the  guards  should  he  eom- 
nienihd  for  the  faitliful  |)erfornianee  of  <hity. 

On  Sunday,  (he  Md  of  April,  1814,  the  people  were 
alarmeil  by  the  suilden  appearance  of  three  ships-of 
war,  which  ap[ieared  to  he  sailing  directly  for  Marble- 
head  harbor.  Two  of  tlie  frigates  were  ascertained  t« 
have  British  flags  al  their  mast-heads,  while  the  third, 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  carried  the  star? 
anil  stripes.  It  proved  to  l)e  the  frigate  "Constitu- 
tion," which  for  three  days  had  been  chased  by  the 
English  frigates  "Tenedos"'  and  '"  Kndymion."  .-^s 
the  three  stately  ships  neared  the  l.ind,  and  the  excit- 
ing chase  could  be  more  distinctly  witnessed,  the 
headlands  and  house-t0[)S  were  filled  with  interested 
and  an.xious  spectators.  The  "Constitution"  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  her  i)ursuers,  and  as  she  ma- 
jestically sailed  into  the  harbor  cheer  after  cheer  rent 
the  air,  and  from  many  a  heart  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving went  forth  for  the  preservation  and  safety  ol 
'■  Old  Ironsides."  When  about  three  miles  out  the 
commander  of  the  "Constitution"  inquired  if  any  of 
the  Marblehead  seamen  felt  competent  to  pilot  the 
ship  into  the  harbor.  "  Aye,  aye,  sir!  "  was  the  an- 
swer from  a  score  of  volunteers,  and  from  the  nurnbei 
Samuel  Green  was  selected,  by  whom  the  good  sliip 
was  successfully  brought  in.  Towards  evening  she 
again  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  into  Salem  harbor, 
where  she  was  not  so  much  expo.sed,  and  was  les!- 
liable  to  attack. 

While  the.^e  events  were  transpiring  at  home,  the 
heroic  sons  of  Marblehead  were  winning  unfadinf; 
laurels  by  their  valorous  conduct  upon  the  water.  In 
the  spring  of  1.S14,  Capt.  David  Porter,  in  the  frigate 
"  Essex,"  engaged  the  British  frigate  "  Phcebe,"  ol 
fifty-two,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cherub,"  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  For  more 
than  two  liours  he  sustained  the  uneqal  encounter 
before  he  surrendered,  and  his  crew  fought  with  a 
bravery  never  exceeded.  Of  his  intrepid  officers  and 
seamen,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty -one  were  miss- 
ing, thirty-eight  were  severely  and  twenty-five 
sliglitly  wounded.  During  the  action  Lieutenant 
John  Glover  Cowell,  a  son  of  the  intrepid  Ca|>taiii 
Richard  Cowell,  and  a  grandson  of  General  ,lohn 
Glover,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  wounded.  After 
having  the  wound  dre.s.sed  a  .second  time  he  returned 
to  his  station,  where  another  shot  severely  wounded 
him  in  the  leg.  He  was  taken  up  to  be  carried  below, 
but  peremptorily  refusing  to  go,  he  continued  at  his 
post  until  lo.ss  of  blood  rendered  him  insensible.  He 
was  then  taken  below  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon. 

.\fier  the  battle  he  was  taken  on  shore,  where  Ids 
leg   was  ampntaled,  and   after  sulfering   with   exem- 


plary  fortitude  for  twenty-one  days,  he  expired  in 
the  presence  of  his  gallant  companions.  "  His  case 
excited  in  Valparaiso  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
whole  city  most  feelingly  and  deeply  sympathized  in 
his  sufferings,  and  lamented  his  fate.  His  heroism 
had  maile  everyone  his  friend  and  his  mourner.  He 
was  buried  with  ihciiiost  distinguished  honors,  both 
military  and  civil,  thai  the  ].lacc  roiild  alford.  .All 
the  American  ami  l!rili>h  olliccrs,  the  cn-ws  of  the 
'Essex'  and  the  'Essex  .Iiiiiior,"  of  the  'I'hiebe' 
and  'Cherub,'  and  of  every  other  vessel  in  ]iort, 
joined  to  swell  the  funeral  procession.  But  the  chief 
pomp  that  was  displayed  on  this  suleinn  and  interest- 
ing occasion  arose  from  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  It  would  be  scarcely  hyperbolical 
to  say  that  I  be  ashes  of  llie  gallant  (^'owell  were  wa- 
tered by  the  tears  of  all  Valparaiso.  'The  concourseof 
Spaniards,  headed  by  the  (iovernor  of  the  district 
and  a  large  military  escort,  was  immense. 

"Followed  by  this  vast  and  magnificent  procession, 
and  attended  by  solemn  music  and  lighted  tapers,  the 
remains  of  the  hero  were  carried  to  the  principal 
church  of  the  city.  Here,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  pul)lic  view  for  two  days,  shrouded  in  elegant  fun- 
eral apparel,  they  were  interred  in  consecrated 
ground  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  an  honor 
never  |ierhai>s  before  conferred  on  a  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world." 

The  war  virtually  ended  in  December  of  this  year, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  (ihent  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
tain.  In  February,  1815,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  two  government.s,  and  President  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  On  the  reception  of 
the  news  in  Marblehead,  every  house  in  town  was 
illuminated  and  from  nearly  every  hou.se-top  some- 
thing was  set  flying  to  the  breeze;  those  who  could 
not  procure  flags,  hoisting  sheets,  |)illow-cases,  and 
in  some  instances  even  petticoats,  in  honor  of  the 
great  event.  For  an  entire  week  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  as  day  after  day  their  merry  peals 
rang  out,  they  lefl  full  conviction  on  every  heart  of 
the  sincere  joy  and  rimsl  ardent  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

Though  peace  had  been  declared,  over  seven  hun- 
dred citizens  of  Marblehead  were  confined  in  British 
prisons.  Halifax,  Chatham,  Plymouth  and  the 
loathsome  prison-ships  each  had  their  quota,  while 
in  Dartmoor  Prison  alone  more  than  five  hundred 
were  confined.  The  majority  of  these  men  were  cap- 
tured in  privateers  of  many  times  their  size  and 
armament.  Many,  however,  were  taken  from  un- 
armed merchant  vessels  on  their  voyages  to  and  from 
the  various  foreign  ports. 

During  the  massacre  in  Darlmour  Prison  on  the 
lith  of  .Vpril,  181."),  when  the  .soldiers  tired  on  the 
defenseless  prisoners,  ,lohn  Peach  and  Thomas  Tiiul- 
ley,  of  Marblehead,  were  wounded.  Over  one  thou- 
sand men  from  Marblehead   were  engaged    in  the  war 
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for  "Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  Of  these,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  on  board  privateers, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  the  navy,  fifty-seven 
were  in  the  army,  and  one  hundred  were  members  of 
the  Marbleheiid  Light  Infantry. 


CHAPTER   L  X  X  X  V 1 1 . 
MAUBLEUEAD— (Continued). 

Sacrijices  Math  hy  the  Town —  Visit  of  Pi-esident  MonroeSabbaih  -schools 
Organized — Second  Visit  of  General  de  I^fayette — The  Columbian  So- 
ciety— Public  Streets  Named — Shoe  Manufacturing  Established — First 
Local  yetcspaper  Established — Grand  Bank  Incorporated — Marblehead 
Seamen^s  Cbariiabte  S^xyiettf  Organized— Female  Humane  Society  Or- 
ganized— Visit  of  President  Jackson — Rival  Celebrations  on  the  Fourth 
of  July— Reorganization  of  the  Fire  Department— Hi^h  School  Estab 
lished—  The  Surplus  Revenue  Controversy — Eastern  Railroad  Opened — 
Liberty  Party  Organized — Lyceum  Hall  Built — Tlie  Creat  Gale  of 
Mi6— Railroad  Disaster  of  ISiS -Ship-Buildiug  in  Marblehead- Be- 
quest of  Moses  A.  Pickett— I'reseulations  to  Infantry  Companies — Cel- 
ebration of  American  Independence — Third  Congregational  Church 
Organized— Hibernian  Friendly  Society — Waterside  Cemetery  Dedi- 
cated— Catholic  Church  Founded— Fire  at  BassetVs  EoXl—tSreat 
Strike  of  18C0. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  people  applied  them- 
selves earnestly  and  industriously  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing their  shattered  fortunes.  There  were  now 
only  forty-eight  vessels  employed  in  the  bank  fish- 
eries, eighteen  of  which  were  of  less  than  fifty  tons 
burden.  When  the  embargo  of  1807  went  into  oper- 
ation there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  ninety-eight  of  which  were  of 
more  than  fifty  tons  burden.  This  great  reduction  in 
tlie  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  industry,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  obtained  a  livelihood,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  town  during  the  period  of  controversy  and 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  .James  Monroe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  months  after  his  inauguration  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  so  doing,  honored  the 
town  of  Marblehead  with  a  brief  visit.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  procession 
consisting  of  the  military,  the  boards  of  town  officers, 
the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools,  the  clergy, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  "  Lee  Mansion,  where  a  large  number  of 
prominent  citizens  assembled  "  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  afterwards  visited  Fort  Sewall  and  other  points 
of  interest. 

The  organization  of  Sabbath  schools  in  Marble- 
head, began  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  "  Sabbath-School 
Union  Society."  Hon.  William  Reed  was  chosen 
president  of  the  society.  The  scho(ds  of  the  several 
churches  continued  under  the  direction  of  this  society 
for  eleven  years,  when  each  church  assumed  control 
of  its  own  school. 


The  year  1824  was  marked  by  an  event  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead.  The 
venerable  Marrjuis  de  Lafayette,  who  had  come  to  the 
United  Slates  at  the  express  invitation  of  Congress, 
was  traveling  through  the  country,  and  the  citizens 
voted  unanimously  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  town. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  day  late  in  the 
month  of  August  was  appointed  for  his  reception. 
The  distinguished  visitor,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  was  received  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  by  a  procession  of  civic  and 
military  organizations,  and  escorted  through  the 
principal  streets  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  "  Lee  Man- 
sion," where  a  grand  dinner  was  served,  and  a  public 
reception  was  given  to  the  citizens.  The  dinner- 
table,  it  is  said,  presented  a  magnificent  appearance. 
All  the  '■  well-to-do  "  families  of  the  town  contributed 
their  silverware  to  grace  the  festal  board,  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  its  arrangement. 
General  Lafayette  remained  in  Marblehead  several 
hours,  and  before  departing  made  a  brief  call  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Glover  Hooper,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  and  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  Geu.  John  Glover. 

Among  other  interesting  incidents  of  this  memora- 
ble day  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  military  com- 
pany known  as  the  Lafayette  Guards,  which  had  been 
organized  a  short  time  before,  under  command  of 
Capt.  William  B.  Adams. 

Early  in  this  year  a  society  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "Columbian  Society,"  which,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  exercised  a  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  citizens.  I'^or 
many  years  the  best  moderators  of  our  town-meetings 
were  graduates  of  the  president's  chair  of  the  Colum- 
bian Society,  and  the  most  skillful  debaters  who  par- 
ticipated in  town-meeting  discussions  obtained  their 
experience  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  that  institution. 

During  this  year  the  public  streets  were  named  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  known 
as  "  lanes,"  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  Mugford,  (Jreen  and  State  Streets  are  still 
familiarly  known  to  many  of  the  older  inhabitants 
as  "New  Meeting-Uouse,"  "Ferry,"  and  "Wharf" 
Lanes.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, State  Street  was  known  as  "  King  Street,"  but 
the  patriotic  citizens  declined  to  recognize  the  name 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

As  early  as  1S25  the  manufacture  of  misses'  and 
children's  shoes  was  introduced  into  Marblehead. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  only  boots  and  shoes  made 
in  town  were  heavy  leather  boots  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men and  custom  shoes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  first  manufacturer  to  engage  in  the  new  enter- 
prise was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  who  made  his  own 
shoes  and  sold  them  at  retail.  His  work-shop  was  in 
the  old  "  Reynolds  House,"  on  Darling  Street.  It 
was  his  custom  to  carry  his  goods  about  in  a  cart,  and 
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drive  Irom  one  town  to  anotlier,  until  lie  disposed  of 
them.  The  next  earliest  inanul'acturer  waa  Mr. 
Thomas  Woohlredge,  wliose  laitory  was  on  Orne 
Street;  and  a  tew  years  later  Messr.s.  Benjamin 
Hawkes,  Thomas  Garney  and  Adimirani  C.  Orne 
engaged  in  the  business  as  a  firm.  Shortly  after, 
Messrs.  Samuel  and  Peter  Sparhawk  began  business. 

On  Saturday  .Mareh  13,  18:i0,  the  first  local  news- 
paper ever  established  in  town  made  its  apjiearance. 
It  was  called  the  Marbhhaid  Rif/is/er,  and  was 
publisiied  by  Henry  Blaney.  For  three  years  the 
editor  struggled  lieroically  to  make  the  enterprise  a 
success;  but  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.  Several  newspapers 
have  since  been  establislied,  but  a  similar  fate  has 
befallen  them  all  e.\ce[>t  the  yfarhleheod  Afexnoigcr, 
which  was  established  in  1S71,  and  is  still  published. 

huriiig  the  year  18:^1  several  im|iortant  local  insti- 
tutions were  established. 

On  the  ISth  the  Grand  Hank  was  inc<iri)orated 
with  a  capital  of  :ilO(l,OUl).  .loseph  \V.  Green  was 
the  first  president,  and  .Fohii  Sparhawk,  .Ir.,  cashier. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  town  voted  to  petition 
Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Point 
Neck.  The  light-house  was  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  town,  Mr.  Ezukiel  Darling  be- 
ing the  first  keeper. 

Early  in  tiiis  year  the  Marblehead  Seamen's 
Charitable  Society  wiis  organized.  This  society  is 
still  in  existence,  there  being  only  one  older  society 
in  town.  The  Marblehead  Female  Humane  Society' 
antedates  it,  having  been  organized  in  181(5. 

1m  the  summer  of  1833,  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States.  On  the  28tli  of  .June,  accept- 
ing the  urgent  invitation  of  the  citizens,  he  visited 
Marblehead.  He  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  by  a  procession  consisting  of  the  military  com- 
panies, a  cavalcaile  of  fifty  horsemen,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens.  Along  the  route  of  the  j)rocession 
triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  flowers  and  bearing 
appropriate  mottoes,  were  erected,  and  many  [irivate 
residences  were  elaborately  decorated.  President 
Jackson  rode  through  the  principal  streets  in  an 
open  carriage,  after  which  the  procession  halted  at 
the  "  Lee  Mansion"  where  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Frederick  Robinson,  Esij.  A  dinner 
liad  been  provided  for  the  occasion,  but  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  citizens,  their  ili.stingui>lied 
visitor  was  obliged  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Salem,  and  they  were  deprived  of  tlie  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

The  violent  opposition  to  the  meiusures  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  administration  gave  rise  to  a  new 
political  organization,  known  as  the  Whig  party. 
Between  this  party  and  the  Democrats  there  existed 
a  feeling  of  the  most  bitter  hostility.  This  was  especi- 


ally true  of  the  adherents  of  both  parties  in  Marble- 
head. Their  ojiixisition  to  each  other  was  so  intense 
that  on  tlie  occasion  of  u  Fourth  of  .July  celel)ratioii 
in  1834,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  the  re- 
sult was  two  rival  celebrations.  The  Democrats 
formeil  a  [irocession,  and,  escorted  by  the  Lafayette 
Guards,  with  a  drum  and  fife  and  two  bugles,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Methodist  Metting-IIouse,  where  an 
oration  was  ilelivered  by  Mr.  Frank  Knight,  a  native 
of  the  town.  They  tlieii  marched  to  Fort  Sewall, 
where  a  diumr  was  proviiled,  ati<l  ap|)ropriate 
speeches  were  made  by  prominent  members  of  the 
party.  The  Whigs  were  escorted  by  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infantry, a  majority  of  whose  members  were  of 
that  iiolitical  faith.  Led  by  a  band  of  music,  they 
marched  U>  the  old  North  meeting-house,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  ;  after  which  they  s;it  down  to 
a  dinner  at  Academy  Hall. 

During  the  year  1835  the  Fire  Department  was 
thoroughly  reorganized.  The  town  at  this  time  owned 
four  hand-engines, — the  "  Friend,"  the  "  Endeavour,'' 
the  "  Union  "  and  the  "  Liberty."  Beside  these,  there 
were  two  engines  owned  by  private  parties,  one  of 
which  was  named  the  "Torrent,"  and  the  other  the 
■'  Relief."  \  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  to 
examine  the  several  engines  belonging  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment, reported  that  only  <«ie,  the  "  Liberty,"  was 
"  worth  spending  a  dollar  on."  That  engine  was 
accordingly  reiiaired,  and  refitted  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  two  new  suction  engiiie.s — the 
"'  Marblehead  "  and  "  Essex  " — were  purchased. 

During  the  year  183(5  the  Universalint  Society  was 
organized.  For  a  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
hall  on  thecornerof  Washington  and  Darling  Streets; 
but  the  following  year,  so  rajiid  had  been  the  growth 
of  the  society,  that  a  church  edifice  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Watsoti  Streets. 

For  years  the  town  had  maintained  three  grammar 
schools,  known  as  the  North,  Centre  and  South 
Schools.  In  1S37  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  High 
School,  with  gei)arate  departments  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  school  was  (istal>lisbc(l  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  town,  and  ibe  building  known  as  the 
.Masonic  Loilge  was  rented  for  its  acconunodatiou. 

It  was  during  this  year,  also,  that  the  famous  con- 
troversy over  the  "Surplus  Revenue"  took  place. 
During  the  administration  of  Pn-sident  Jack.son  a 
large  amount  of  money  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  C'ongress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  distribute 
the  amount  among  the  several  Slates,  and  the  State 
cjf  Massachusetts,  on  the  reception  of  its  proportion, 
distributed  it  among  the  towns  of  the  commonwealtli. 
By  this  act  of  the  Legislature  the  town  of  .Marblehead 
received  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  town 
voted  to  appropriate  the  money  for  the  purchiuse  of  a 
town  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  new  almshouse.  A 
controversy  ensued  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
after  the  vote  had  been  several   times   reconsidered, 
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it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  was  under  legal  ob- 
ligation to  purchase  the  farm  belonging  to  Humphrey 
Devereux,  Esq.  The  farm  was  accordingly  purcha.sed 
for  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  later  the 
farm  was  sold  for  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
money  was  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  the  town 
losing  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  transaction. 

The  date  of  the  regular  establishment  of  stage  com- 
munication between  Marblehead  and  Boston  was 
about  the  year  17G8.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
line  of  stages  between  Marblehead  and  Salem,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  jjlace  until  twenty-six  years  later. 
The  first  projirictor  of  a  line  of  stages  in  Marblehead, 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  Mr.  Hooker 
Osgood,  who  drove  regularly  to  Boston  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  1811, 
and  the  business  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Israel 
Putnam  and  Jonathan  Cass.  This  firm  subsequently 
sold  out  to  a  companj',  under  whose  management  the 
business  was  conducted  for  several  years.  Upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise  by  the  company,  Mr. 
Cass  resumed  the  business  with  Mr.  Increase  H. 
Brown  as  a  partner.  In  1829  Mr.  Cass  withdrew, 
and  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  a  co-partnership  with 
Messrs.  Stephen  P.  Hathaway  and  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, the  style  of  the  firm  being  I.  H.  Brown  &  Co. 
A  stage  was  driven  to  Boston  daily,  and  to  Salem 
twice  a  day,  Mr.  Thompson  being  the  driver  of  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  of  the  latter.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  between  Salem  and 
Boston,  in  1838,  the  stage  to  Boston  was  discontinued, 
and,  instead,  stages  were  driven  four  times  a  day  to 
the  Marblehead  Depot,  then  located  in  Swampscott, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Old  Lynn  Road." 
On  the  opening  of  the  Marblehead  and  Salem  Branch 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  1839,  the  stage  to  Salem 
was  discontinued. 

The  year  1839  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  period 
when  the  fishing  business  of  Marblehead  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  At  that  time  ninety-eight 
vessels,  only  three  of  which  were  under  fifty  tons 
burden,  were  employed  in  the  business — a  larger 
number  than  had  ever  sailed  from  this  port  since  the 
time  of  Jefl'erson's  embargo. 

In  February,  1841,  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
was  held  at  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  and,  as 
a  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  political  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Liberty  party  came  into  ex 
istence.  This  i)arty  advocated  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which 
Congress  had  the  sole  legislative  power.  The  only 
person  from  Marblehead  who  attended  the  Conven- 
tion at  Oeorgetown  was  Mr.  Samuel  Goodwin,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  long  been  an  earnest  and  outspoken 
Abolitionist.  Three  years  later,  at  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  six  votes  were  cast  in  Marblehead 
for  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  party.  These  voters 
appeared  regularly  at  the  polls  at  each  recurring 
State  election,  and  their  party  gradually  increased  to 


fifteen  members.  For  years  they  made  little  or  no 
progress,  but  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
organization,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  party,  which,  under  two  names,  has  assumed 
such  proportions  in  Marblehead. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  the 
building  known  as  "  Lyceum  Hall,"  and  by  the  or- 
ganization of  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial societies  in  the  town.  These  were  Samaritan 
Tent  of  Rechabites  and  Atlantic  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

In  1845  another  engine  was  added  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment. This  engine  was  the  "  Gerry,"  and  upon 
its  reception  the  engine  company  of  that  name  was 
organized. 

The  year  1846  marked  a  memorable  period  of  dis- 
tress in  the  annals  of  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  one  of  the  most  terrible  gales 
ever  known  took  place  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  ten  vessels  belonging  in  Marblehead, 
containing  sixty-five  men  and  boys,  were  lost.  Forty- 
three  of  these  unfortunate  seamen  were  heads  of 
families,  leaving  forty-three  widows  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  fatherless  children.  This  great  calamity 
may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the  fish- 
ing interests  of  the  town.  Gradually,  as  the  years 
have  passed,  one  vessel  after  another  has  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  "Bankers,"  until  not  one  remains, 
and  the  great  industry  of  former  years  is  but  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

In  1848  the  Marblehead  Seamen's  Charitable  So- 
ciety erected  a  monument  in  the  "old  Burying  Hill,"  in 
memory  of  its  deceased  members,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  lost  in  the  September  gale  of  1846.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  white  marble,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  stands 
upon  the  highest  point  of  ground  on  the  hill,  being 
visible  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  at  sea. 

The  inhabitants  had  not  recovered  from  the  calam- 
ity of  1846,  when  another  of  a  difl^erent  nature,  but 
not  less  appalling,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  Presidential  campaign  of  1848  had 
nearly  drawn  to  its  close,  when,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  2d,  two  large  political  gatherings  were 
held,  one  in  Lynn  and  the  other  in  Salem. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  was  advertised  to  ad- 
dress the  Whigs  at  Lynn,  and  Gen.  Caleb  Gushing 
the  Democrats  at  Salem.  Special  trains  were  run  to 
these  places  from  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  Marblehead  availed 
themselves  of  the  oi>portunity  to  listen  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  orators.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
as  the  Marblehead  train  was  returning  from  Salem, 
a  collision  took  place  with  the  down  train  from  Lynn, 
The  engine,  tender  and  forward  car  of  the  Marble- 
head train  were  utterly  demolished.  Six  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  were  killed,  and  five  were  seriously 
wounded. 

During  the  year  1849  the  ship  "Robert  Hooper," 
owned  by   Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  was  built  at  "  Red 
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Stone"  Cove.  The  launching;,  which  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  Octoher,  was  witnessed  liy  luiniireds  of 
people,  many  of  whom  came  t'roin  the  neighborinK 
cities  and  towns.  IJusines.-*  was  generally  su.spended, 
and  the  day  was  oh.served  as  agenerai  holiday  through- 
out the  town.  The  enterprise  thus  begun,  tor  a  lime, 
gave  promise  of  becoming  oni^  of  the  permanant  in- 
dustries of  the  town.  Six  other  ships,  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  liundred  tons  burden,  were  sub- 
sequently built  for  Mr.  Kimball;  and  within  a  period 
of  nine  years  twenty  scliooncrs,  of  from  eighty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  tons  Inirden,  were  built 
for  various  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

In  18.')0  a  hook-anil-ladder  carriage  was  bought 
and  placed  in  the  Fire  Department.  It  was  named 
the  •'  Wiishington,"  and  a  company  was  organized 
for  its  management. 

In  1S'')2  the  infantry  company  known  as  the  (iln- 
ver  Light  Guards  was  organize(l.  The  first  captain 
was  Mr.  William  H.  Hooper,  a  descen<lant  of  (ieneral 
Glover. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  IS.").",.  Mr.  M<.ses  Allen  I'ick- 
ett,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  years  been  a  noted 
character  in  the  town  from  his  odd,  eccentric  man- 
ners, died  and  was  buried.  The  event  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  at  the  time  beyond  llic  ciicU'  of 
his  few  immediate  relatives  and  friends;  but  when  his 
will  was  opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed 
the  entire  residue  of  his  estate,  after  paying  a  few- 
small  legacies,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  "  comfort  the 
widow  and  the  fiitherlcss,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
unhappy."  His  house  he  directed  should  be  ke]it  in 
repair  and  "let  to  widows  at  a  moderate  rent."  The 
entire  amount  of  the  bequest  was  about  SI3,400. 

In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Pickett  had  been  considered  a 
man  of  a  very  penurious  and  miserly  disposition; 
but  when  the  contents  of  his  will  were  made  known, 
the  mouths  that  fi)r  years  had  been  sealed  were  opened. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  (piiet  and  unostentatious 
charities  were  made  known.  The  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  aged  and  the  sick  had  many  times 
been  the  reeii)ients  of  his  never-failing  helji  in  time 
of  need.  They  hail  not  known  the  mime  of  their 
mysterious  benefactor,  and  the  lo<al  dealers  who  were 
the  almoners  of  his  charity  hail  been  pledged  to 
secrecy.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  called  to  bis 
reward  that  his  fellow-citizens  saw  and  appreciated 
the  true  worth  of  the  man  who  had  lived  among 
them. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1S.">3  is  chielly  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  three  great  military  fi^stivals 
which  took  place  before  it  closed.  On  Tuesday, 
June  2Sth,  tlie  Marblehead  Light  Infantry,  which 
had  adopted  the  name  of  ".Sutton,"  in  honor  of  (ien- 
eral William  Sutton,  appeared  under  command  of 
Captain  Knott  V.  Martin.  Among  the  distinguished 
visitors  present  were  His  K.\celleney,  (iovernor  ('lif- 
ford,  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  TJpliam,  who  at  that  time 
represented     the    Ivjscx    District     in     Congress,   and 


a  large  number  of  military  nlliiers  from  other 
towns.  'I'be  (Hover  Light  (inai'ds,  under  ('aplaiii 
.lolm  M.  Anders(jn,  appeared  in  a  grand  parade  on 
the  :i'.»th  of  Septendier,  and  on  the  I'.Mh  ol  (letoher 
tlie  Lafayette  (luanls,  under  eonimand  id'  Captain 
John  Carroll,  .li.,  made  a  ^iniihir  demonstration. 
On  eaidi  of  the>e  iieeasi(pTis  the  enmp:iny  |):irailii:g 
was  presented  with  a  silk  banner,  llie  gill  of  the 
ladies  of  the  tnwn. 

The  anniversary  nl'  .\meriean  iiidepeiideiiee  had 
been  eeb-liraled  from  time  to  lime  wilb  great  parade, 
but  prob.-d.ly  the  greatest  celebration  of  the  kiml  ever 
known  in  town  u|i  to  this  time  was  that  wbieb  took 
place  on  the  4tli  of  .Uily,  1S.')(;.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  processioM  was  formed  in 
seven  divisions,  consisting  of  the  tliree  military  com- 
panies, the  entire  Fire  Department,  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  the  town  ollicials  and  their  predeces- 
sors in  oHice,  aged  citizens  in  carriages,  a  party  ol' 
mounted  Indian  warriors  and  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men. Mr.  .loseph  I'.  Turner  acted  a>  eliief  marshal. 
I'he  iirocession  moved  through  all  the  ]iiinci|>al 
streets  to  the  "  Old  .North  Church,  '  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Kndicott, Esq.,  of  Salem.  The 
other  exercises  consisted  of  |)rayer  by  the  Rev.  IS.  11. 
Allen,  and  reading  of  the  Heclaralion  (pf  Indepen- 
dence by  Mr.  Franklin  Knight.  An  ode,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Jlaria  L,  Williams,  was  sung  by 
the  choir.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  under  the  direction  of  a  I'oston 
pyrotechnist. 

In  IS5()  a  lodge  of  the  "Sons  of  Tenqierance," 
was  organized,  known  as  "  Washington  Division,  No. 
•■',."  The  following  year  the  .Marblehead  Musical 
As.sociation  was  organized. 

In  1858  several  eommunicarits  of  the  b'irst  I'on- 
gregational  t'hurch  withdrew  from  that  body  and  or- 
ganized the  society  wdiich,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  known  as  the  "  Third  ('ongregational  Churcli," 
During  the  year  ISlSO  the  .society  erected  the  bouse  of 
worship  known  as  the  "  South  Church,"  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Essex  and  School  Streets.  This  building  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  contlagration  of  1877,  and  the 
society  united  with  the  First  (Congregational  Church, 

On  the  5lh  of  December,  1S.')8,  the  Hibernian 
FrieiuUy  Society  was  organized. 

The  year  18.0'J  was  as  remarkable  for  local  events 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  town.  (In  the  Ut  of 
January  a  new  engine,  named  the  "  Mugford,"  was 
added  to  the  Fire  De|partnient,  and  the  engine  com- 
pany of  that  name  was  organized. 

.•\  controversy  had  arisen  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  another  hand-engiiu',  and  nnuiy  of  the  tiremen 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  a  machine  kmiwn  as  the 
"Ihltton  Tub."  The  town  ilecided  advers.ly  to  the 
proposition  to  obtain  one,  however,  and  the  engine 
known  ius  the  "( ieneral  (  Hover  "  was  purchased.  The 
"Cenend  (ilover"  Kngine  (Jompany  was  organized 
ui>on  it,>  reception. 
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On  the  16lh  of  October  the  Waterside  Cemetery  was 
consecrated  with  appropriate  exercises,  consisting  of 
prayer,  singing  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
R.  Allen,  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church. 

For  several  years  the  people  professing  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  maintained  occa- 
sional services  at  private  houses  and  in  various  halls 
in  the  town,  going  to  Salem  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion. In  1859  the  Church  "Our  Lady  Star  of  the 
Sea"  was  erected,  and  since  that  time  services  have 
been  regularly  held.  During  the  same  year  Wash- 
ington Lodge  of  Good  Templars  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  were  organized. 

Ou  the  2t)th  of  January,  1860,  a  large  building  on 
Essex  Street,  known  as  Bassett's  Hall,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  hall  had  been  erected  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
Spiritualiiits  of  the  town.  The  house  of  the  General 
Glover  Engine  Company  was  also  destroyed.  An- 
other house  was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street,  for  the 
use  of  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  a  house 
was  built  on  State  Street  for  the  use  of  the  Gerry  En- 
gine Company. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  labor  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1860  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  strikes 
ever  known  in  either  place.  Nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  in  Marblehead  participated  in  the  movement, 
and  there  was  a  general  determination  not  to  submit 
to  the  reducticm.  On  the  2d  day  of  March  the 
"strikers"  made  a  grand  demonstration,  and  in  their 
parade  about  town  they  were  escorted  by  the  entire 
Fire  Department  and  the  three  military  companies. 
Five  days  later  a  similar  demonstration  took  place  in 
Lynn,  when  the  shoemakers  of  Marblehead,  escorted 
by  the  firemen  and  military,  visited  that  city  and 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  29th  of 
March  the  "women  strikers"  paraded  about  town 
and  one  of  their  number  acted  as  drummer.  With 
commendable  gallantry  the  firemen  and  military 
again  tendered  their  services  as  an  escort,  and  the 
art'air  passed  off  very  pleasantly  for  all  concerned. 
At  length,  after  a  strike  of  si.x  weeks  in  duration,  the 
shoemakers  accepted  the  terms  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  returned  to  their  labor. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 
ilXRHLVAlEAD— {Continued). 

Indu^l/-Mil  Dwelopmtrnt — Sew  Settteynentn — Opening  oj  the  Itailroad  to  Stttcm 
— Kxteniriono/  I'lewsnnt  :3tre£t — Joseph  It.  Btuuett—New  Utreett  Opened 
— Panic  o/ 1857— irWUam  T.  Uu$keU  i  Company -Joseph  HurrU  i 
S(yn$—Metliod  of  Mnnufuctnrinij  Shoett — Industry  of  tJte  People — The 
McKay  Machine — Campo  Work. 

The  end  of  the  year  1860  closed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  great  industrial  development  in   the  his- 


tory of  Marblehead.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1835  not  a  street  or  road  was  laid 
out  in  the  town.  Nearly  every  street  was  over- 
crowded with  houses,  and  there  were  few  vacant  lots 
to  be  obtained  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  township. 
A  general  apathy  seemed  to  have  settled  over  the 
entire  community.  Those  who  owned  land  would 
not  sell  it  for  business  enterprises  or  other  purposrs, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  came  to  be  liti  Ir 
or  no  demand  tor  it.  In  1835  a  new  order  of  thiiu^ 
nas  inaugurated.  During  that  year,  through  ilir 
persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Adoniram  C.  Orne,  a  ro;ul 
was  laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners,  which 
may  properly  be  called  an  extension  of  Pleasant 
Slreet.  This  road  began  at  a  point  near  the  corner 
ol  Spring  Street,  and  extended  through  a  field  known 
as  the  "tan-yard,"  in  which  the  "  Brick  Pond"  was 
situated,  into  Washington  Street.  This  was  a  great 
improvement,  as  j>reviou8  to  that  time  Pleasant  Street 
opened  into  Washington  Street  through  what  is 
known  as  Essex  Street. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Salem  in  1839, 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  town  and  an  era  of  prosperity  began.  One  of 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  this  ready  means  of  transportation  by  rail 
ivas  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ba.ssett,  an  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing young  man,  who  had  established  himself. in  the 
shoe  business  a  few  years  before.  As  his  business  in- 
creased he  built  a  factory  near  the  depot,  and  began 
to  devise  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
For  years  a  twine-factory  or  rope-walk  had  been  sit- 
uated in  a  field  fronting  on  Washington  Street,  and 
a  few  feet  back  of  this  building  there  was  a  tan-yard 
and  cordage-factory.  The  only  access  to  these  build- 
ings, until  another  way  was  opened  by  the  extension 
of  Pleasant  Street,  was  by  means  of  a  narrow  foot- 
path which  led  from  Washington  Street  to  a  gate  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pastures  on  Reed's  Hill.  Tiie 
first  venture  of  this  enterprising  shoe  manufacturer 
was  to  purchase  the  field  in  which  the  rope-walk 
stood,  and  in  a  short  time  the  foot-path  was  tran.s- 
Ibrmed  into  a  street,  now  know  as  School  Street.  A 
short  time  after  he  purchased  the  "  SewaJl  Lot," 
through  which  a  street  was  laid  out  from  the  Cornish 
and  Evans  estate  to  a  point  on  "  Reed's  Hill."  This 
street  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1844,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  "Sewall  Street."  "Spring 
Street "  was  laid  out  during  the  following  year,  and 
was  so  named  from  a  spring  of  jmre  water  on  the 
premises.  Mr.  Bassett's  next  movement  was  to  lay 
out  and  build  four  streets  over  Reed's  Hill  and  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  question  which  now  perpexed  the  people  was, 
"  How  could  the  house-lots  on  all  these  streets  be 
sold,  and  by  whom  would  they  be  purchased?"  The 
problem  was  soon  solved.  On  every  street  that  he 
had  laid  out  Mr.  Bassett  began  to  build  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages,  agreeing  to  lunii.sh  tlmse  ot  his 
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workinoii  wlm  piirihased  lliiiii  witli  <'<)nst:iiil  ciu- 
|ilo_vnieiil,  and  lo  ili-iluct  :i  icrlain  iini|iorliiiii  rmiii 
their  earninjrs  cvitv  week,  uiilil  llir  luni-iis  and  luts 
were  paiil  Cor.     This  proiuisilinn  was  n-adily  accipti'd 


by  Itliiiiy  of  his  workincn  ;  an 
tire  sei'tion  in  the  vicinity 
covered  witli  houses. 

During  the  year  ist7  Mr. 
saw-niill  on  the  sliore  in  th 
Ship-yard.  Tliis  was  lor  tlie 
shoe-hoxe.s;   hut    it    liad   an   ( 


I    ill  a  lew  years  llie  eii- 
[if   the  new  streets   was 

l'.a->rtl  ereeteil  a  steam 
■  sertion  know  II  as  the 
niannl'artiire  "(  wooden 
tleet  i;ttle  d.eamed  of. 
even  hy  the  saii'.'uine  projector.  'I"he  nii(s>iiy  of  a 
good  road  to  the  mill  suggested  the  la\ing  out  ol 
streets,  and  the  founding  of  a  new  settlement.  Tin 
idea  wa.s  speedily  put  in  execution.  A  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  was  piirdiased,  and  f'om- 
iiiercial  Street,  the  two  streets  running  parallel  with 
it,  and  the  cross-streets  intervening,  weii'  laid  out 
The  growth  of  tlie  settlement  in  tliis  section  wa> 
hardly  less  rapid  than  that  ni'  those  in  or  near  the 
depot  and  on  Reed'.s  Hill. 

As  hefore,  houses  were  eieiled  and  sold  lo  work- 
ingnicn  at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  a  short  time  there 
was  !i  viUage  of  comfortable  homes  and  wln-re  once 
there  were  vacant  fields  and  pasture  lands. 

There  were  other  manufacturers  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Hassett  during  all  tliese  years ;  of 
some  of  them  we  have  already  written,  and  space 
will  permit  mention  of  but  two  of  the  principal  firms 
These  were  Messrs.  William  T.  Ha.skell  A  Co.  ami 
Joseph  Harris  iV  Sons.  The  founders  of  both  these 
firms  began  business  as  poor  men.  It  is  said  of  .Mr. 
I[:iskell  that  he  olitained  the  luoncy  with  wliich  he 
established  his  bu.siness  by  a  fonunale  lisi-  in  tin- 
price  of  wood.  He  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's  grocirv- 
store,  and  one  day  a  coaster  with  a  load  ol  wooil 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  the  owner,  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  sell  his  loail,  turned  it  over  to  young 
Haskell,  telling  him  that  all  the  money  he  could 
obtain  for  it  over  a  certain  amount  should  be  his  own. 
Shortly  after  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
market,  and  the  wood  was  sold  for  a  good  prii'i'.  With 
the  capital  thus  obtained,  the  young  man  at  once 
began  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  His  tir>t  place  of 
businetis  w;us  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Front  and 
State  Streets.  He  subseiiuently  removed  to  a  building 
on  Washington  Street,  near  the  "  Lee  JIansion,"  and 
filially  to  a  small  building  on  Pleasant  Street,  which 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  his  business  in- 
creased. Here  he  con<luctcd  operations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  i)eriod  of  liis  residence  in  .Marble- 
head.  In  I'ifil  he  removed  his  business  to  Lynn.  Mr. 
Haskell  was  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man. 
By  his  energy  and  perseverance  he  built  up  an  indus- 
try which  gave  employment  to  hundreds  id' his  fellow- 
citizens  and  brought  to  him  a  rich  rewanl. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  .lose|di 
Harris  &  Sons,  began  business  in  the  year  1841.  His 
workshop  was  an  uii[ier  chamber  of   his  dwelling- 


house  ill  Harris's  Coini,  wlu-re  for  years  he  condnclcl 
his  business.  'I'lic  sons,,f  Mr.  Harris,  of  whom  l,e 
had  a  large  laiiiily,  entered  heartily  and  with  the 
utmost  synipalby  into  all  the  plans  he  projeeted. 
With  untiring  industry  they  toih-d,  making  all  tli.' 
shoes  manufactured  by  their  father  until,  by  rigid 
economy  and  self-denial,  they  laid  the  foundation  ol 
a  successful  business.  As  the  hiisiness  increased  a 
large  number  of  workiiii'ii  wen-  employed  and  a  fac- 
tory was  erectec]  on  I'leasanl  Sireel.  This  building 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  bi-caiiie  one  of 
the  largest  shoe  manufaclories  in  the  town. 

The  shoes  manufactured  in  Maiiilehcad  during  the 
period  of  which  we  write  were  made  almost  entiicly 
outside  the  factories.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine  the  division  <d'  labor  and  the  factory 
system  began.  This  has  had  the  elfect  to  abolish 
nearly  all  outside  labor.  It  was  viiy  i;radiial  in  its 
growth,  beginning  with  having  a  lertain  prupoiiion 
of  the  upper  stitched  or  lioiiinl  in  the  lactory.  Iliin. 
in  KSo'.l,  came  the  McKey  Sewing-.Machine,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bassett  for  sewing  uppers  to  the  soles, 
t'ampo  work  began  at  about  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER    L  X  X  X  I X  . 

MARHLEUK.^D— iC(;/////.»f./i. 

HrMhmt  mil  f'J  fht  Civil  \\„i-M,iiljl.li.,i<l  I '..>«,.,.„;.  .<«>■«/  (..  /,•.*;... i,,/  (.. 
Ihe  I'all/m  Tro„j„-I',„,m,.i,s /.,r  lh«  fumUu-t  o/  f..Iii,;(cr»-.-l,  l/ow  ,./ 
thr  iMlks—M'irbleh'mt  SnhUfn  ill  llie  Se./f  nj  War—Deitiirlun'  nf  llir 
Mwifaril  (iwtrds—IMun,  i,/  Hit  Tlirf-Mi-iilln'  Mcii—flnl  Murhleliciid 
M,-u  mild  ill  nmilf—lMiilli  of  WilWim  II.  Uuhhiird  on  bourd  Hie  "  •  ■mii. 
Iieiliind"  —  Ailirilii  in  lltcniiliiig—l'iniillifKpiM  Ihi-  Soldiers— Tlic  Siiir- 
Mmillia'  Mill— The  Ilrn/ls-Fort  Seimtl  IticoilMiucled—Forl.,  Miller 
iinil  lUonr  Krcrlrd—One  Iltiudred  liwjx'  M.n—U'nrl-  nf  Ihe  I.ndirt— 
I'upl.  Miili'id  B.  Greij'irii  —  l'iipt.  Joeiah  P.  Cressetf-Miirblthr'iid  Mni  in 
the  S'iry  —  f'apl.  Siimuel  />'.  Grrgonf — DrmonMrations  on  lite  Snrri'ndrr  of 
OVil.  l.ri—ljenlliof  rriiiilriil  Unrohi^-Tlir  T.nlli  niillrrli-ll.ripli.oi  !■• 
<!ia.  Kdliiilriik. 

It  is  not  the  province  <d'  this  work  to  treat  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  great  Civil  War  which  for 
four  years  threatened  the  life  id"  the  republic.  The 
oiiening  of  the  yi'ar  IStll  found  the  jieople  of  the 
United  States  excited,  as  they  hail  never  been  liefore. 
over  the  .piestion  of  slavery  and  State  sovereignty. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Repuldican 
party,  which  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  had 
been  elected  rresidenlof  the  Lnited  States,  and  seven 
Slates  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  .Nearly  all 
the  I'nited  States  forts  and  arsenals  within  the 
boundaries  id'these  States  had  been  seized  and  fortified, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms,  ammunition 
and  military  stores  belonging  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  their  po.ssession.  On  the  iL'th  of 
.\pril,  (iencral  Beauregard,  commanding  llii'  Con- 
federate forces  at  ('harleston.  South  Carolin.i, 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  a  United  States  garri- 
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son  commanded  by  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city.  Major  Anderson  and  the  small 
force  under  his  command  foui];lit  nobly  in  defense  ol 
their  flag;  but  at  lengtli,  after  sustaining  a  bombard- 
ment wliich  contin\ie(l  two  fhiys  without  cessation, 
while  their  fort  was  on  fire,  iind  the  magazines  were 
beginning  to  e.xplode  about  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  and  evacuate. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the 
entire  North  to  action.  The  war  which  had  .so  long 
been  threatened  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  Ids 
first  proclamation,  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
militia  for  a  three  months'  service.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Hinks,  ol 
the  Eighth  Regiment,  came  to  Marblehead  and  per- 
sonally notified  the  commanding  officers  of  the  three 
militia  companies  to  be  in  readiness  with  their  com- 
mands to  take  the  early  morning  trains  for  Boston. 
The.se  companies  were  the  Marblehead  Sutton  Lighl 
Infantry,  Company  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Knott  V.  Martin  ;  the  Lafayette  Guards, 
Company  B,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Richard  Phillips;  and  the  Glover  Light  (Juards, 
Company  H,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Francis  Boardman.  Captain  Martin  was  found 
in  his  slaughter-house,  with  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  just 
killed  and  in  readiness  for  the  "scald."  Taking  hi^ 
coat  from  the  peg,  he  seemed  for  a  mcmient  to  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then, 
impatiently  e.xclaiming,  "  Damn  the  hog!"  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood  and 
his  shirt-sleeves  but  half  rolled  down,  left  the  prem- 
ises to  rally  his  company. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  April  broke  cold  and 
stormy.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  sleet  which 
rendered  the  weather  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  streets  of  Marblehead  were  filled  with  a 
throng  of  excited  people.  Wives  and  mothers  and  fath- 
ers and  children  were  represented  there  in  the  dense 
crowd,  all  anxious  to  speak  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
soldiers  on  their  departure.  The  first  companies  to 
leave  town  were  those  commanded  by  Captains  Mar- 
tin and  Boardman,  which  marched  to  the  depot  and 
took  the  half-past  seven  o'clock  train  for  Boston. 
Captain  Phillips'  company  took  the  train  which  left 
Marblehead  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

Of  the  arrival  of  the  Marblehead  companies  in 
Boston,  Adjutant-General  William  Schouler  wrote  as 
follows : 

"There  hiis  beeu  some  controversy  in  military  circles  ns  to  wliieli 
coiupany  can  claim  the  honor  of  first  reaching  Boston.  I  cun  answer 
tiiat  the  first  wore  the  three  companies  of  the  Ki(;!)th  Keginient  belong 
ing  to  Marblehead,  coninialided  by  Captains  Martin,  Pliillips  and  Hoard- 
man.  I  had  been  at  the  State-IIonse  all  night,  and,  early  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, rode  to  the  arsenal  at  Cambridge  to  a.scertain  whether  the  orders 
from  headquarters,  to  send  anus,  ammunition,  overcoats  and  oquipineuts 


had  been  prop-rly  attended  to.  Messengers  had  also  been  stationed  at 
the  different  depots  with  orders  for  the  companies,  on  their  arrival,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Faueuil  Hall,  as  a  northeasterly  storm  of  sleet  and 
ruin  had  set  in  during  the  night  and  had  not  abated  in  the  morning. 
On  my  return  from  Cambridge  1  stopped  at  the  Eastern  Itailroad  Depot. 
A  large  crowd  of  men  and  women,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  had  galli- 
ered  there,  expecting  tlie  arrival  of  troops.  Shortly  after  eight  o'rt.rk 
the  train  arrived  with  the  Marblehead  coiupanies.  They  wore  rer.-i\.il 
with  deafening  shouts  from  the  excited  throng.  The  companies  imin-- 
diately  formed  in  line  and  marched  by  the  flank  directly  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  fifes  and  drums  playing  'Yankee  Doodle,'  the  people  follow- 
ing and  shouting  like  madmen,  and  the  rain  and  sleet  falling  piteously, 
as  if  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the  popular  welcome.  And  thus  it  waj  the 
Marblehead  men  entered  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
April." 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  compa- 
nies, thirty  more  men  left  Marblehead  to  join  them. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the 
town,  and  men  everywhere  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
etilist.  Of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  no  better 
evidence  can  be  given  than  that  contained  in  the  re- 
ply of  Governor  Andrew  to  a  gentleman  who  asked 
him  if  any  more  men  would  be  needed.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,"  replied  the  governor,  "don't  send  any  more 
men  from  Marblehead,  for  it  is  imposing  on  your  good- 
ness to  take  so  many  as  have  already  come ! " 

The  citizens  were  not  less  prompt  to  act  than  those 
who  had  rallied  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  On 
the  20th  of  April  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  pro- 
vide for  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  old  town- 
house  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Mr.  Adoniram  C. 
Orne  was  chosen  moderator.  The  venerable  town 
clerk,  Capt.  Glover  Broughton,  a  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812,  was  there  beside  the  moderator,  his  hands 
tremulous  with  emotion,  awaiting  the  action  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  "  It  was  voted  that  the  town 
trea-surer  be  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
(iimilies  of  those  who  have  gone,  or  are  going,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country."  The  town  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  a  committee  of  ten  persons  was 
chosen .  to  act  as  distributors  of  the  fund.  The 
liatriotism  of  the  ladies  of  Marblehead  at  this  time, 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  With  loving  hearts  and  willing 
hands,  they  contributed  their  time,  their  labor  and 
their  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  battle.  The  work  of  some  was  of  a  public 
nature,  and  the  deeds  of  these  are  recorded  ;  but  the 
only  record  of  hundreds  who  worked  quietly  in  their 
own  homes  was  written  on  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  for  whom  they  labored. 

On  the  22d  of  Ai)ril  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  was 
held  at  the  tow  n-house,  and  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
was  organized.  The  object  was  to  perform  such  work 
as  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  furnish  articles  of  clothing,  medicines  and  delica- 
cies for  use  in  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  Maria  L.  AVilliams 
was  elected  president.  That  lady  subsequently  re- 
signed, and  Mrs.  Margaret  Newhall  became  president, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Oliver,  secretary. 

On  the  following  day  eighteeen  ladies  met  ;it  the 
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Sewall  (Triimniar  .School-Mouse,  ou  S[)iing  Street,  and 
organized  a  coininiltee  to  .solicit  money  lor  the  heiie- 
fit  of  the  soldiers.  In  less  than  one  week  iVom  the 
time  of  their  organization  the  ladies  of  this  committee 
had  collected  the  sum  of  ?=.")08.17. 

The  teachens  of  the  puhlic  schools  generously  con- 
tributed si.\  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  for  the  year  in 
aid  of  the  object ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  people  generally  to  give  something, 
however  small  the  amount. 

Stirring  reports  were  now  received  from  the  coth- 
])anies  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  blockading  of  the 
railroad  to  Baltimore  by  the  .Secessionists;  sei/.nro  of 
the  steamer  "  Maryland  ;"  and  the  saving  of  the  old 
frigate  "  Constitution,"  in  which  their  fathers  fought 
so  valiantly,  caused  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  swell 
with  pride,  as  they  related  the  story  one  to  another. 

Tlie  surterings  of  their  soldier  boys,  who  were 
obliged  to  eat  pilot  bread  baked  in  the  year  IS-IS, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  nuiny  an  anxious  mother. 
But  the  tears  were  momentary  only,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  boys  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  that 
ilarblehead  soldiers  had  been  permitted  to  lead  the 
advance  on  the  memorable  march  to  .Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, and  to  relay  the  track  which  had  been  torn  up 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  Washington  ;  the  new  uniforms  fur- 
nished in  place  of  those  worn  out  in  eight  days  ;  and 
the  (piartering  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Capitol 
building,  was  all  related  in  the  letters  that  came 
home. 

During  the  latter  part  of  .Vpril  .active  measnres 
were  taken  to  recruit  another  company  to  join  those 
already  in  the  field.  In  a  few  days  the  "  Mugford 
Guards,"  a  full  company  of  fifty-seven  men  was  or- 
ganized, and  Captain  Benjamin  D.iy  was  commis- 
sioned as  comniaiuler.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  new  company  in  readiness  for  departure  as  soon 
as  i)Ossible.  The  men  were  without  nniform.s  and 
the  school-teachers  at  once  v(jted  lo  furnish  the 
materials  for  making  them  at  their  own  expense. 
Jlr.  .John  Marr,  the  local  tailor,  ottered  his  services  as 
cutter  and  they  were  gr.itefully  accepted.  On  Sun- 
day, May  5th,  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society, 
with  a  large  number  of  (jihers,  a.ssembled  at  Academv 
Hall  and  industriously  workeil  throughout  the  entire 
day  and  evening  to  make  up  the  uiutbrms. 

On  the  following  day  the  town  voted  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany with  comlbrtable  and  necessary  clothing. 

On  the  7th  of  June  anfjther  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  town  voted  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  by  the  selectmen,  in 
aid  of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  24th,  the  new  com- 
pany took  its  departure  for  the  "seat  of  war."  The 
soldiers  were  escorted  to  the  entrance  of  the  town  by 
the  Mugford  Fire  .Association  and  a  large  concoui-se  of 
citizens.  Almost  the  entire  community  assembled  in 
70 


the  streets  to  say  "  farewell,"  and  to  bid  tluni  "(iod 
speed."  On  arriving  at  the  locality  known  as  Work- 
house Kocks  the  proci'ssioii  halted,  and  the  sobliers 
were  addressed  by  William  B.  Brown,  F.si|,,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens.  Captain  Day,  in  reply,  e.xjiressed  the 
most  patriotic  sentiments  in  behalf  of  the  company. 

The  sobliers  embarked  for  Boston  in  wag'):is  which 
were  in  waiting,  and  departed  amid  the  deafening 
eheer.H  of  the  citizens.  This  company  was  known  in 
the  army  as  Company  C,  First  Keginieiit  Heavy  .\r- 
tillery. 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  the  three  Marlileheud 
comi)any  arrived  home.  .Vrrangements  had  been  made 
to  give  them  an  enthnsiastie  welcome.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  procession  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Marblehead  Band,  the  "  Home  Guards," 
the  boards  of  town  olliccrs,  theentire  Fire  Department, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  interesting 
foature  of  the  i>rocession  was  thirteen  young  ladies, 
representing  the  original  States,  wearing  white  clresses, 
and  red,  wliite  and  blue  veils.  The  arrival  of  the 
train  bringing  the  soldiers  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  liells,  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people.  They  were  received  at  the 
depot  at  about  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  escorted  to  the 
Town- House,  where  an  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Ks([.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  veterans  were  given  u  grand  reception. 
The  procession  was  again  formeil,  and  they  were 
escorted  about  town  to  I'^jrt  Sewall,  where  a  dinner 
was  served. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  IIk^  companies  Captain 
Knott  V.  Alarlin  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sut- 
ton Light  Infantry,  and  recruited  a  company  for  the 
Twenty-third  llegiment.  More  than  half  the  num- 
l>er  of  this  company  were  enlisted  in  Marblehead. 
They  left  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  month  of  Xo- 
vember. 

On  the  21st  of  Decemlier  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
families  of  volunteers. 

The  news  of  the  splendid  triumpli  of  (ieneral 
Burnside  in  his  cxpi'dilion  against  North  Carolina, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  lioanoke  Island  on  the 
Sth  of  Jaiuiary,  181)2,  sent  a  thrill  of  exultation 
through  every  loyal  heart  in  the  country.  But  the 
joy  of  the  peo|)le  of  JIarblehead  was  turned  to  grief 
by  the  news  that  three  of  their  brave.st  citizens  li.ad 
fallen  in  the  battle.  These  were  Lieut.  John  Good- 
win, Jr.,  .Scrgt.  (iamaliel  H.  Morse  and  I'rivate  John 
Show,  (jf  Company  B, Twenty-third  Regiment.  Messrs. 
(ioodwin  and  Morse  were  killed  instantly;  but  Mr. 
Show  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  after  sev<-ral 
days  of  severe  suffering. 

Just  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ro- 
anoke Island  the  famous  battle  occurred  between  the 
ITnited.'^tates  frigates  "  ("umberland"  and  "  Congress" 
and  the  Confederate  ram  "  Mcrrimac,"  in  Hampton 
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Roads,  Va.  After  an  engagement  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  "  Merrimac "  ran  into  the  "Cumberland,"  crush- 
ing in  l;er  side.  The  frigate  immediately  began  to 
sink.  Over  one  hundred  .seamen  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  went  down  in  her.  One  of  the  bravest 
of  the  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement 
was  William  B.  Hubbard,  of  Marblehead.  He  was 
captain  of  one  of  the  guns  on  board  the  "  Cumber- 
land." When  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  the  first  thought  of  many 
was  naturally  that  of  self-preservation.  Not  so  with 
Hubbard.  His  powder-boy  had  become  frightened 
and  could  not  be  found. 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  one  more  shot  at  them," 
cried  the  gallant  Hubbard,  and  immediately  went  be- 
low to  procure  ammunition.  On  his  return,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  gun  to  reload  it,  a  shot  from  the  enemy 
laid  him  on  the  deck.  He  went  down  with  the  ship, 
nobly  dying  at  his  post. 

Among  the  crew  of  the  "  Cumberland"  were  David 
Bruce  and  John  Hazel,  of  Marblehead.  Nathaniel 
Koundey  and  John  Flemming  were  on  board  the 
"  Congress  ''  throughout  the  action. 

Late  in  the  month  of  April  the  people  received 
the  precious  bodies  of  their  earliest  dead,  the  first 
slain  in  battle.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  made.  Only 
the  life  blood  of  their  best  and  bravest  could  pre- 
serve the  institutions  for  which  their  fathers 
fought.  The  funeral  services  over  the  bodies  of 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Morse  took  place  on  Thursday, 
April  24th,  at  the  Unitarian  Church.'  The  services 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  choir,  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Patch,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
R.  Colthrop,  pastor  of  the  church.  The  remains  were 
accompanied  to  their  la.st  resting-place  in  the  Green 
Street  Burying-ground  by  the  three  companies  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  belonging  to  Marblehead  and  a 
large  concourse  of  people. 

It  is  seldom  that  heroes  are  so  honored  as  were 
these  dead  soldiers.  His  Excellency  John  A.  An- 
drew, the  war  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  there 
in  the  procession,  accompanied  by  Adjutant-General 
Schouler  and  the  members  of  his  staft'.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sutton  and  the  field  and  staff  officers  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  were  also  in  attendance. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  In  accordance 
with  this  call,  the  most  earnest  eflcirts  were  made  to 
recruit  from  Marblehead.  On  the  19lh  of  July  the 
town  voted  to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  every  man  who  would  volunteer  on  the  quota  of 
the  town  ;  and  Captains  Richard  Phillips,  Samuel  C. 
Graves,  Francis  Boardman,  Messrs.  Samuel  Roads 
and  John  Goodwin  were  chosen  a  committee  to  assist 
the  selectmen  in  recruiting.     On  the  31st  of  July  the 
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town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  as 
bounties  for  volunteers  in  the  sum  of  one  hundrcii 
dollars  each.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  wait  up  >ii 
the  Governor  and  request  him  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional recruiting  agent.  On  the  1st  of  August  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  issued  the  following  permission  to 
recruit : 

"  In  consequence  of  tlie  request  of  tho  town  of  MarblelieaiJ,  ma<le  hy 
a  legal  town-meeting  lield  yesterday, — a  copy  of  the  record  of  whic]i  is 
handed  nie,  attested  by  the  town-clerk, — I  appoint  at  the  nomiuatiun  nf 
the  ether  gentlemen  who  came  to  represent  the  town,  Samuel  Rna!-, 
Esq.,  additional  recruiting  agent  fur  Marblehead.    lie  will  co-op*  i 
with  tho  town's  committee  and  use  his  influence  to  forward  the  en 
meuts,  and  I  ask  the  good  people  of  Marblehead  to  support  and  help  li; 
with  all  their  hearts  and  hands.'* 

Mr.  Roads  at  once  established  his  headquarters  at 
an  office  on  Washington  Street,  and  the  enlistment 
progressed  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  sixty-nine  men 
had  enrolled  themselves  for  a  service  of  three  years, 
or  during  the  war.  Of  these,  thirty-two  were  assigned 
to  the  Tenth  Battery,  then  recruiting  at  Lynnfield  ; 
ten  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment ;  eight  to  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment;  seven  to  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment ;  and  the  others  were  distributed  among  the 
First  Mas-sachusetts  Cavalry,  and  the  Twentieth, 
Twenty-fourth,  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Regiments. 

On  Tuesday,  August  26lh,  the. town  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  "for  each  volunteer 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nine  months,  uniil  the  quota  of  the  town  shall 
be  full."  It  was  also  voted  to  request  all  shoe  manu- 
facturers, all  store-keepers  and  all  others  to  close 
their  places  of  busine-ss  each  day  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  from  two  to  six  o'clock  P.  if. ;  and 
that  all  citizens  be  entreated  to  abstain  from  custom- 
ary labor  during  these  hours,  and  assist  the  author- 
ized agent  in  procuring  recruits."  It  was  ordered 
that  the  bells  be  rung  each  day  from  two  o'clock  to 
three  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Marblehead  Band  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  town-hall,  and  give  their  services  during  the  hour 
in  which  the  bells  were  to  be  rung. 

On  the  27th  of  September  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars as  a  bounty  to  every  volunteer  enlisting  over  and 
above  the  quota  of  the  town  for  a  service  of  nine 
months.  This  action  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  Marblehead  companies — the  Sutton  Light  In- 
fantry and  the  Lafayetle  Guards.  The  company 
known  as  the  Glover  Light  Guards  was  disbanded 
shortly  after  its  return  from  the  three  months'  cam- 
paign, in  consequence  of  the  enlistment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  members  in  the  various  three  years' 
regiments. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  Sutton  Light  In- 
fantry, un<ler  command  of  Captain  Samuel  C.  Graves, 
and  the  Lafayette  Guards,  under  command  of  Captain 
Richard  Phillips,  left  the  State  with  the  other  com- 
panies of  the  Eighth  Regiment  for  Newbern,  N.  C. 
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The  town  liarl  made  generous  provision  for  the 
families  of  sohliers  from  time  to  time  sinee  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  As  the  proportion  of  men  wlio  were 
absent  in  the  army  and  navv  inereaseil,  adilitional 
appropriations  were  found  necessary,  and  in  March, 
18G3,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  of 
1SG3  Congress  authorized  a  draft  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments for  the  army. 

The  draft  took  place  at  t^alem  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  10,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested audience.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  citizens  of  Marblehead  were  drawn  from  the 
box.  Of  these,  a  large  jiroportion  were  exempted  by 
the  examining  surgeons  on  account  of  ])hysical  disa- 
bility, or  other  causes.  Many  procured  substitutes, 
and  others  paid  the  commutation  fee  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  very  few — not  more  than  twenty,  it 
is  said — of  the  number  originally  drafted  were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service. 

When  the  war  broke  out  old  Fort  Sevvall  was  in 
ruins.  The  exposed  comlition  of  the  harbor  and 
the  fact  that  ('onfederate  gunboats  were  cruising 
about  the  coast,  caused  the  (ntlzens  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  fortification  of  the  town.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  on  the  1.5th  of  August,  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  laborers  employed  U]K)n  the  repairs  of  Fort 
Sewall.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  considerably  enlarged.  The  government 
also  erected  two  other  fortifications,  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor,  overlooking  the  River-head  Beach  and 
the  Neck,  known  sis  "  Fort  (rlover,"  and  another  on 
Naugus  Head,  overlooking  Salem  Harbor,  known  as 
"  Fort  Miller."  AH  three  forts  were  garrisoned  by 
companies  from  other  parts  ofthe  State  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  18t!4,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for  the 
Union  army  in  the  insurgent  States.  On  23d  of  July 
the  town  of  Marblehead  voted  to  deposit  five  thou- 
sand dollars  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  these  re- 
L-ruits  to  serve  on  the  quota  of  the  town  ;  it  wa.s 
also  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $12-5  to  every  recruit 
enlisting   in  its  ipiota. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which 
had  returned  t'rom  the  nine  months'  campaign  sev- 
eral months  before,  again  left  the  State  for  a  service 
jf  one  hundred  days.  The  regiment  at  this  time  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  lienj.  !•'.  Peach,  Jr.,  a 
Marblehead  boy  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
Sutton  Light  Infantry  took  its  departure  with  the 
regiment.  The  Lafayette  Guards  subsequently  left 
;own  as  an  unattached  company,  and  was  assigned  to 
;he  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery,  being  known  as 
Oompany  A. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
Larian  Society  held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 


diers. The  peo])le  resi)oniled  nobly, — as  they  hail 
done  to  every  patriotic  appeal, — and  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  netted.  Of  this 
sum  four  hundred  ilollars  was  given  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  the  balance  was  distributed  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  the  needy  families 
of  those  in  the  navy. 

The  desire  to  do  something  to  alleviate  the  snller- 
ings  of  those  in  the  arnij'  was  almost  universal. 
Xearly  every  organization  in  town  sent  boxes  of 
luxuries  and  medicine  to  the  soldiers  in  camp. 
Early  in  the  year  the  members  ofthe  tierry  Fire  As- 
sociation jircsented  eighty-two  dollars  to  the  Soldiers' 
.•\id  Society,  the  proceeds  of  a  dancing-party  held 
under  their  auspices.  The  members  of  Washington 
Lodge  of  (Jood  Templars  presented  thirty-live  dollars, 
the  proceeds  of  a  social  party  held  at  their  hall. 
These  donations  were  a|i])lied  to  the  purchase  of 
materials  which  were  made  up  into  quilts,  comforters 
and  dressing-gowns  for  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  ladies  of  Jlarblehead 
sup|died  a  table  at  a  fair  held  in  Boston  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  saibu's,  and  by  their  ellbrts  alone  the  sum  of 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  netted. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
from  the  one  hundred  days'  campaign,  Ca|)tain  Sam- 
uel (!.  Graves  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sutton 
Light  Iid'antry,  and  organized  an  unattached  com- 
[)any.  The  company  left  town  in  February,  18(j'),  and 
was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
harbor.  It  was  then  ordered  to  I'lymouth,  where  it 
remained  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  have  written  only  of  the  companies  actually 
organized  or  enlisted  in  Marblehead.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise.  The  history  of  the  i)art 
taken  by  the  men  of  Marlilehead  in  the  great  Civil 
War  can  never  be  fully  written.  They  were  in  nearly 
every  regiment  that  went  from  Massachusetts.  In 
every  battle  of  importance,  from  Bull  Run  to  .Vppo- 
mattox  tJourt-House,  they  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  their  ancestors,  and  of  JIarblehead. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Marblehead  did  not  take 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  naval  service  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Civil  War  as  in  the  wars  against 
Great  Britain,  the  record  of  those  who  enlisted  is,  as 
a  whole,  creditable  to  the  town.  Captain  Michael 
B.  Gregory  rendered  ellicient  service  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy-Yard  in  the  summer  of  ISfil,  during 
which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  promptness  ami 
ability  in  fitting  out  government  ve.ssels.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  United  States  ship  "  K.  B. 
Forbes,"  during  a  short  cruise  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Captain  Josiidi  P.  Cressy  commanded  the 
United  States  ship  "  I  no,"  eighty  members  of  his  crew 
being  from  Marblehead. 

After  cruising  in  the  North  Atlantic,  his  ship 
sailed  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  there  fi>rmed  a 
blockade  for  the  Confederate  steamer  "Sumter."  He 
subsequently  sailed     to     the     Island    of     Tangiers, 
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Morocco,  and  captured  two  Confederate  officers,  who 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Samuel  B.  Gregory,  in  the  U.  S. 
steamer  "  Western  World,"  and  of  his  brother,  Capt. 
William  D.  Gregory,  in  the  steamer  "  Bahia,"  along 
the  southern  coast,  are  deserving  of  much  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal.  Both  were  noted  for  their 
zeal,  and  were  among  the  most  successful  comman- 
ders in  the  United  States  Navy.  Their  names  are 
recorded,  with  honorable  mention,  in  the  archives  at 
Washington. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war  the  news 
of  every  Union  victory  was  announced  to  the  people 
by  the  merry  peal  of  the  church  bells.  On  Saturday, 
April  8,  1865,  news  was  received  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  bells 
rang  out  their  joyful  tidings.  The  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  following  day.  On  Mon- 
day, April  10th,  the  citizens  formed  in  procession  and 
headed  by  a  band  of  music,  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  to  Lyceum  Hall,  where  addre.-ses  of 
congratulation  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  other  speakers.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  beacon-fires  were  lighted 
on  the  hills  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
night  of  April  14lli,  gave  a  tragic  ending  to  one  of  the 
greatest  civil  wars  recorded  in  history.  In  Marble- 
head,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  every 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  martyred  President. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  many  of  the  shoe  manu- 
factories, private  residences  and  other  buildings  were 
appropriately  draped  in  mourning  ;  the  church  bells 
were  tolled,  and  public  services  were  held  at  the 
Baptist  Church,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Patch. 

Though  actual  hostilities  ceased  in  April,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  enlisted  for  a  service  of  three  years 
were  not  discharged  until  June,  when  the  war  was 
considered  as  finally  ended.  On  the  20th  of  that 
month  the  people  of  Marblehead  gave  a  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  Tenth  Massachusets  Battery,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the  town. 
This  battery  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had 
become  distinguished  for  efficiency  and  bravery. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  a  reception  was  given  to 
General  Kilpatrick,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the 
steps  of  the  town-bouse. 

During  the  war  Marblehead  furnished  for  the  army 
and  navy  one  thousand  and  forty-eight  men,  which 
was  a  surplus  of  ninety-one  over  and  above  all  de- 
mauds.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  in  the 
military  service,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  in  the  navy.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from  wounds  and  sick- 
ness, and  eighty-seven  were  wounded,  many  of  whom 
returned  home  only  to  die  after  months,  and,  in  some 
instances,  years  of  suffering. 


The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  for  war  I'lii- 
poses  by  the  town,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  nv:i- 
$139,725.  The  sum  of  §107,800.65  was  raised  by  tlif 
town  and  paid  to  families  of  volunteers  as  State  ail 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  This  sum  was  af- 
terwards refunded  by  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

M.\RBLEHEAD— ( Continued). 

Improvements  in  the  Shoe  Business — New  Street*^ Increase  of  livsi 

Fire  on  Pleasant  Street — First  Observance  of  Menwrial  Day— John  i  ■ 
vin,  Jr.,  Post  82,  G.  A.  It ,  Organized— Other  Local  Organizations-  ! 
Steam  Fire  Engine — Atlantic  .'IreilKc'  Opened — Firenten''s  Dcmonstrtil' 
Catholic  Cltarch  Bnmed — Smalt  Pox  ExcUement — Manataug  House  Li' 
— Swampscott  Branch  Itadroai  Opened — WUHam  B.  Brotvn — The  Gi 
Fund— lieqved  of  Benjamin  Abbot— Abliot  Hall—GenerosUg  of  Vie  i.^.- 
zens — Celebration  of  MugfortCs    Viciorij—Mugford   Monument  Dedicated     \ 
— Dedication  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument — Abbot  Public  Library     ' 
— Great  Fire  of  lS17—Neui   Local   Newspaper  Established — Murder  of    j 
William  Frank  Hathaway — Marblehead  Improvement  Society  Organized —     I 
Exercises  on  the  Death  of  President  Garfield  —  Presiitent  Arthur  Captured    > 
—Tlie  Loclioul  of  1883— Ccfclirafioli  of  the  Fourth  of  July— Horse  Bail- 
roads  Extended  from  Lynn  and  Solent — Attempts  to  Dirifle  the  Totpn  and 
Form  a  Netv  Township — Memorial  Services  on  the  Death  of  Ex'President 
U.  S.  Grant- Development  of  the  Town  (W  a  Summer  Resort — Marblehead 
as  a  Yachting  Centra. 

During  the  war,  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  close,  the  shoe  business  of  Marblehead  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  With  the  introduction  of  the  McKay  Sew- 
ing Mai-hine,  a  division  of  labor  became  necessary, 
and  the  entire  system  of  manufacturing  shoes  was 
revolutionized.  All  work  was  now  performed  in  the 
factories,  and  instead  of  the  old  system,  under  which 
boys  were  taught  a  thorough  knowledge  of  shoemak- 
ing  as  a  trade,  they  were  taught  to  be  simply  profic- 
ient in  some  particular  branch  of  the  work.  By  the 
improved  method  of  manufacturing,  thousands  of 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes  were  made  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  had  formerly  taken  to  produce  as  many 
hundreds.  As  the  business  increased  and  became 
remunerative,  the  effect  was  apparent  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  town.  Large  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, while  handsome  residences  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  gave  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  The  town  was  also  greatly  improved  by  the 
building  of  new  streets,  and  by  removing  buildings 
and  widening  several  of  the  older  highways. 

On  the  night  of  February  5,  18()7,  the  town  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  destructive  conflagration.  A  fire 
broke  out  in  the  shoe  manufactory  of  Joseph  Harris 
&  Sons,  on  Pleasant  Street,  destroying  the  building, 
together  with  the  Baptist  Church  and  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Increase  H.  Brown.  The  flames  were  com- 
municated to  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  fire  was  fortunately  controlled  before  doing  fur- 
ther damage.    The  work  of  rebuilding  began  early  in 
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the  spring.  A  comniKiious  factory  was  erected  liy 
Messrs.  Harris  A  Sons  "ii  Klin  Street,  ami  the  Bajitist 
Society  erected  a  new  church  on  tlie  site  i'ornierly 
occupied  by  tlieir  old  house  of  worship.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  eisrht  men  at  work  on  tiie  new  church 
edifice  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  staging.  One  man  was  killed  instantly, 
and  another  died  from  his  injuries  after  several  days 
of  extreme  sutlering. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers 
with  dowers  was  observed  in  Marbleliead  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Kith  of  June,  IStlS,  under  the  aus]>iccs  of 
the  "  Soldiers"  and  Sailors' Union  Liague."  Nearly 
every  organization  in  town  participated  in  the  proces- 
sion. The  exercises,  which  took  place  on  the  com- 
mon, consisted  of  an  oration  by  William  B.  Brown, 
Esq.,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Haskell,  and 
reading  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Benjamin 
K.  Prentiss,  Esq..  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  JTarblehead. 
The  procession  then  marched  to  the  several  ceme- 
teries, where  the  graves  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  country  were  reverently  decorated. 
This  beautiful  custom  has  been  annually  observed  on 
the  30th  of  Jlay  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  ( irand 
Army  of  the  Kepublic."' 

The  most  notable  events  of  the  year,  besides  the  ex- 
citement attending  a  presidential  election,  were  the 
organization  of  the  Liberty  Hose  l!ompany,  and  the 
action  of  the  town  in  authorizing  the  lighting  of  the 
public  streets  at  night. 

Ijittle  of  importance  marked  the  passage  of  the  year 
18ti9.  A  prominent  local  organization  was  chartered, 
however:  John  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Post  82,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  During  the  following  year,  Unity 
Degree  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Hebekah,  and  Neptune 
Lodge,  No.  .'{1,  Knights  of  Pythias,  were  organized. 

In  1871,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  anew  steam 
fire  engine,  which  resulted  in  a  controversy  among 
the  firemen  as  to  which  company  should  have  tlic 
custody  of  the  new  machine.  At  the  annual  >Lirch 
meeting,  the  citizens  elected  a  board  of  fire-wards,  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom  of  the 
town.  This  action  was  resisted  by  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen, who  appointed  another  set  of  fire-wards,  and 
claimed  that  the  election  by  the  citizens  was  illegal. 

The  question  was  finally  carried  before  the  courts, 
and  a  decision  was  rendered  declaring  the  election  by 
the  people  to  be  the  only  legal  method  of  appoint- 
ment. The  new  engine  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  given  the  name  of  "Marblehead,  No.  I.'' 

The  Marblehead  Savings'  Bank  was  incorporated 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  iJecembera  new  local  news- 
paper, known  as  the  Murbkhead  Mcssciiyer,  nuide  its 
appearance. 

During  the  year,  also,  .\tlantic  Avenue,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  controversy  for  several  years, 
and  which  the  town  had  been  ordered  to  build  by  the 
County  Commissioner,  was  completed  and  opened  for 
travel. 


On  New  Year's  night,  1872,  the  fire  clepartment 
made  a  grand  dcnionsiralion  in  honor  of  the  satisfac- 
tory ending  of  the  cotitrovf  rsy  concerning  the  new 
steam  fire-engine.  After  a  torchlight  procession 
about  town,  tlie  several  companies  assembled  at  the 
rooms  of  the  General  Glover  Fire  Association,  where 
a  dinner  was  served.  The  Marblehead  Steam  Fire 
Kiigiiic  C(mipany  was  organized  the  same  evening. 

On  the  8th  of  .luly,  a  new  church,  which  had  been 
erected  a  short  time  before  on  tiregory  street,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Soon 
after,  a  parsonage  was  erected  on  the  same  site  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  priest. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Jfanataug  Tribe, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  was  organized. 

The  year  1873  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  the  town.  F^arly  in  the  winterseveral  per- 
sons were  reported  sick  with  the  small-pox,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  first 
to  die  with  the  disease  was  (ieorge  Hatch,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  a  gentleman 
well  known  and  highly  respei'ted  in  the  community. 
Shortly  after,  a  house  on  Water  street  was  taken  for  a 
small-pox  hospital,  and  several  persons  were  placed 
there  for  treatment.  The  management  of  this  hos- 
pital was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  and  a  con- 
troversy ensued  which  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  annual  town  meeting. 

On  Thursday  morning,  September  H,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  stable  on  Darling  Street,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  before  it  could  be  extinguished 
a  large  hotel  on  Washington  Street,  known  as  the 
"Manataug  House,"  and  a  dwelling-house  adjoining, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  Homan,  were  des- 
troyed. Several  other  buildings  iti  the  vicinity  were 
badly  damaged. 

On  Monday,  October  litth,  the  railroad  from  Mar- 
blehead to  Lynn,  known  as  the  Swamjiscott  Branch, 
w'as  ojiened  for  travel,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  Five  hundred  persons 
were  conveyed  over  the  route  in  the  first  train,  and  on 
its  return  a  dinner  was  served  at  Allerton  Hall.  The 
Marblehead  Band  was  in  attendance,  and  speeches 
were  ma<le  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  in- 
vited guests. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1874,  Wil- 
liam B.  Brown,  Es<|.,  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  for  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  de- 
clined a  re-election.  As  soon  iis  his  determination 
was  made  known  to  the  citizens  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

•'WllKiu-.AS,  Our  liclovi'd  Mlow-nili/.-n,  Willkim  I!.  Hruuti,  lias 
8orv.-.l  lii»  iialivn  tc.wn  luu  iiuMubur  of  the  .Sdiool  Conimill.'i!  lor  tlin  long 
period  of  twonty-fivo  years  ;  ns  Chairnmii  of  tlio  Boftrd  writiiii^  the  ftii- 
niuil  riiliorl,  imil  Kiviiig  most  freely  of  his  lime,  his  iiilelligeliru  iwid  his 
hi-iirly  Hyiii|iathy  to  Uio  ctiiiNe  of  ediiention  in  our  midst,  without  olio 
cent  of  rciiiunenitlon.eveii  to  the  prejudice  of  his  pecuniary  interest  and 
bodily  health  ;  and  vvhcreas,  for  the  present  IiIkIi  standing  of  our  public 
schools,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  a  large  indebteducss  for  his  direct 
personiil  elTorts,  therefore  be  it 

"i^'iolrcd.  That  we,    tho  citizens   of    Marblehead,   in  town  meeting 
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assembled,  do  hereby  vote  him  our  most  hearty  tlianks,  for  these  rare 
and  iuvahiablo  services." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  Wediie-sday,  May  27th, 
Mr.  .Jame.s  .].  H.  Gregory  geaeroiisly  presented  two 
thousand  dolhirs  to  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  once  in  four  years 
to  promote  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  method  of  investment  for  this 
purpose  is  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
settled  over  religious  societies  in  the  town.  The  in- 
come of  this  fund  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  trustees  of  the  public  library. 

During  the  year  the  selectmen  were  formally  notified 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  who  died  in  Boston,  in 
September,  1872,  had  bequeathed  all  the  residue  of  his 
propert)',  after  the  payment  of  several  other  legacies, 
to  the  town  of  Jlarblehead.  The  property  consisted 
of  United  States  bonds  and  other  securities  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
will  of  the  donor  concluded  as  follows: 

"  I  have  made  this  i)rovi>*jon  for  the  town  of  Marblehead,  because  it 
Wiia  my  birthplace.  And  it  is  my  desire  that  a  building  shall  be  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  iniiabitants  of  said  town,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  lunacy  to  that  purpose  or  to  impose  conditions  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  it  for  such  other  general  objects  as  the  citL 
zens  of  said  town  may  determine  upon  in  their  discretion.  I  desire  that 
my  name  shall  always  be  attached  to  said  fund." 

The  legacy  was  formally  accepted  by  the  town,  and 
it  was  voted  unanimou.sly  to  erect  a  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  to  be  known 
as  Abbot  Hall.  This  building,  which  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  was  completed  during  the  year  1877. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Common,  on  Training-field  Hill, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the  town  and  is 
visible  for  several  miles  %.t  sea.  It  contains  a  large 
audience  hall  which  is  capable  of  seating  fully  twelve 
hundred  persons,  a  public  library  and  reading-room, 
a  fire-proof  vault  for  the  storage  and  security  of  the 
records,  and  rooms  for  the  u.se  of  the  various  boards 
of  town  officers.  Its  total  cost  was  S75,000.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Simeon  Dodge  and  Moses 
Gilbert,  of  the  building  committee,  under  whose 
supervision  the  building  was  constructed.  Many  of 
the  conveniences  which  render  the  new  hall  superior 
to  most  public  buildings,  are  due  to  the  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  these  gentlemen  performed  the  work 
assigned  them  by  the  town.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  building,  several  of  the  citizens  and  natives  of  the 
town  residing  .abroad,  generously  contributed  pictures 
aad  other  articles  to  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  presented  a  clock  and  bell 
for  the  tower  and  a  large  oil  painting  for  the  reading- 
room.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  also  gave  a  picture  for 
the  reading-room  ;  a  piano  for  the  use  of  the  hall  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Pitman  ;  and  a  carpet  for 
the  stage  by  Jlr.  Joel  Goldthwaite  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Brimblecome,  of  Boston,  gave  a  clock  for 
the  hall,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Joy,  of  Boston,  a  book- 


case for  the  use  of  the  town  clerk.  Subsequently, 
General  John  H.  Devereux,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pre- 
sented Willard's  famous  painting,  "Yankee  Doodle, 
or  the  Spirit  of  '76."  The  dedication  of  the  building 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1877,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen 
elected  for  that  purpose.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
instrumental  music  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Pierce,  Jr.,  of 
Milford,  N.  H. ;  singing  by  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association ;  an  original  ode  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Miss  Marcia  M.  Selman  ;  and  an  oration  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Avery,  of  Braintree,  Mass.  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Crow- 
ninshield,  of  West  Dedham,  Mass.  In  the  evening  a 
concert  was  given  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1876,  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  capture  of  the  British  transport 
"  Hope,"  by  Captain  James  Mugford,  in  the  Conti- 
nental schooner  "Franklin,"  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  celebrations  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Marblehead.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  all  the  church  bells  for  an  hour  at  sunrise,  and  a 
salute  of  thirty-nine  guns  from  a  battery  on  "  Work- 
house rocks."  The  bells  were  also  rung  and  salutes 
were  fired  at  noon  and  sunset,  ^t  nine  o'clock,  a.  >i., 
a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  military  com- 
panies of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  seven  bands  of  mu- 
sic, distinguished  visitors,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  of  1812,  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  town  officers, 
secret  societies,  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
entire  fire  department.  The  procession  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  square  at  the 
junction  of  Pleasant  and  Essex  streets,  where  a  mon- 
ument, which  had  been  placed  in  position  the  day 
before,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
monument  is  a  shaft  of  Hallowell  granite,  eighteen 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  four  feet,  nine  inches 
square  at  the  base.  It  is  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  as 
follows : 

On  the  northern  side, — 

"  A  TRIBUTE  or  HABBLEHEAP. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  bravo  Captain  Mugford  and  his  heroic  crew, 
who,  in  the  'Franklin,'  of  sixty  tons,  and  four  four-pounders,  May  17, 
1776,  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet,  captured  and  carried  into  Bos- 
ton the  transport  '  Hope,'  three  hundred  tons,  ten  guns,  loaded  with 
munitions  of  war,  including  1,500  barrels  of  powder." 

On  the  eastern  side, — 

"CREW   OF   TJIE   'FRANKLIN,*    AS   FAR    AS   K.VOWN. 

James  Mugford Captain. 

Thomas  Russell Lieutenant. 

Jeromiali  Hibbard Lieutenant. 

William  Thomas Gunner. 

Samuel  It.  Green Quartermaster. 

James  Topham Carpenter. 

John  Powers Boatswain. 


John  Dove. 
Thomas  Dove. 
John  Withara. 


Samuel  Roff. 
James  Quilty. 
Qninn  Bettis.' 
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On  the  western  side, — 

"Born  in  Mnrblolicad  May  19,  ^-^a■.  krilwl  May  in,  1770,  while  suc- 
cessfully defemling  his  Vi-suel  against  thirlt-eu  boats  and  two  huiidrud 
men  from  the  British  flcit." 

On  the  southern  siile, — 

•'  EllliTi:i>  MAV  17,  lS7li." 

After  tlie  dedic;itiiiii  of  tlie  monument  the  proees- 
8ion  moved  to  the  rnitarian  Chureli,  where  the 
other  exercises  took  place.  They  consisted  of  singing 
by  the  JIarblehead  Musical  Association,  prayer  by 
the  Kev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  an  ode  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Kev.  .John  W.  Chadwick,  an  oration 
by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Loritig,  of  Salem,  and  an  ode 
written  by  Miss  Marcia  M.  (iilman. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  another  celebration  took 
place.  At  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  a  procession  was  formed 
consisting  of  the  JIarblohcad  Brass  Baud,  iho  Mug- 
ford  Monumental  Association,  the  Hibernian  Friendly 
Society,  a  delegation  of  the  Mugford  Fire  Association, 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  clergy  and  the  children 
of  the  North  and  South  Church  Sabbath  Schotds  in 
carriages.  The  procession  moved  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  to  the  stiuare  at  the  junction  of  Mugford 
and  Elm  Streets,  where  a  monument  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Marblehead  who  fell 
in  the  Civil  War  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  monument  is  of  Hallowell  granite,  be- 
ing thirty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the 
base.  It  bears  four  tablets  containing  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  .soldiers  and  sailors.  On 
the  face,  directly  in  front,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

I.\    MEMORY    OF    OfR   COIXTRY's    DEFENDERS. 

ITTf!,  1812,  18B1. 

ERECTED    BY    THE    CITIZEN'S  OF    M.\RBI.EIIE.VD. 

Dedicated  July  4,  1876. 

The  other  exerci.»es  of  the  day  took  place  at  the 
Unitarian  Church.  They  consisted  of  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Julius  H.Ward;  singing  by  the  iMarldehead 
Musical  Association  ;  reailing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, by  Mr.  Charles  11.  Litchman  ;  and  ad- 
dresses by  Messrs.  James  J.  II.  Oregory  and  William 
B.  Brown.  .Vt  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  dinner  was 
served  at  Allerton  Hall. 

The  local  events  of  the  year  1877  were  among  the 
most  memorable  in  the  entire  history  of  the  town.  At 
the  annual  March  meeting  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Abbot  fund, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  devoted, 
principal  and  interest,  in  their  discretion,  to  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  reading-room  and  li- 
brary to  be  called  "Abbot  Library."  It  was  al.so 
voted  to  place  the  unapprojjriated  balance  of  the  Ab- 
bot fund  at  interest,  and  to  devote  the  income  to  the 
payment  of  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the 
.\bbot  building,  including  heating,  ligliting,  and  the 


care  of  the  building  and  grounds.  The  library  was 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  year  187S. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  town  voted  to  make  a  reser- 
voir of  Read's  Bond,  and  to  lay  water-pipes  therefrom, 
with  hydrants  in  suitable  places  for  u.se  in  case  of 
fires.  The  sum  of  ten  tliousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  ami  a  committee  was  elected 
to  carry  the  vote  into  effect.  The  work  was  linishcd 
during  the  summer  of  that  year. 

The  most  extensive  conflagration  ever  known  in 
the  annuls  of  the  town  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
June  2i,  1877.  At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  a  barn 
in  the  roar  of  a  large  three-story  building  known  as 
the  "Marblehead  Hotel,"  situated  on  Pleasant  Street, 
in  the  midst  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of 
which  this  tcjwn  could  l)oast,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  Before  assistance  could  be  summoned  the  tire 
had  communicated  to  the  hotel,  and  when  the  firemen 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  building  was  in  flames.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  destructive 
element,  but  without  avail.  The  General  Cilover  en- 
gine-house, situated  directly  over  the  Brick  Bond 
reservoir,  was  soon  in  flames,  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water  from  that  source.  The  fire  was  now  beyond 
the  control  of  the  firemen,  and  in  spite  of  their  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  stop  it,  spread  from  building 
to  building  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  a  few 
moments  a  large  shoe  manufactory,  known  as  Pope's 
Block,  was  on  fire,  the  flames  sjireading  to  a  barn 
owned  by  E.  V.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  and  from  thence  to  a 
shoe  manufactory  owned  and  occupied  by  that  firm. 
The  fire  now  defied  all  efforts  at  control.  Lea]>- 
ing  around  the  corner  of  School  street,  the 
conflagration  extended  all  the  way  from  Rechabite 
Building  to  a  shoe  manufactory  owned  Viy  Natha- 
niel Glover,  thence  to  a  large  block  iiwiied  by 
Wonusted  and  Wotjdfin,  and  soon  the  shoe  manu- 
factory of  William  Stevens,  a  stable  owned  by 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  fifteen  other  buildings,  mostly 
dwelling  houses,  comprising  every  btiililing  on 
Sewall  Street,  from  the  corner  of  School  Street,  to 
Spring  Street  were  in  flames.  Extending  along  the 
North  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  the  fire  consumed  a 
building  belonging  to  T.  T.  Paine,  a  small  dwelling- 
house  owned  by  William  Humphrey,  the  beautiful 
depot  erected  a  few  years  previously,  said  at  that  time 
to  be  the  finest  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a 
barn  and  dwelling-house  owned  by  Benjamin  (f. 
Hathaway,  a  boarding-house  owned  by  Henry  F. 
Pitman,  a  large  shoe  manufactory  owned  and  oceu- 
liied  by  Jonathan  Brown,  the  dwelling-house  of 
William  C.  Lefavour,  ami  a  barn  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  11.  F.  Whittemore.  On  the 
South  side  of  Pleasant  Street  every  building  save  one 
was  consumed,  from  a  house  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Leonora  Chapman,  nearly  opposite  the  place 
where  the  fire  originated,  to  the  Mugford  Monumeiil 
at  the  junction  of  Esse.\'  and  Spring  Street.  These 
included  a  large  block  owned  bv  Joshua  O.  Lefavour, 
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a  house  owned  by  John  H.  Brown  and  occupied  by 
G.  W.  Forsyth  as  a  boarding-house,  a  large  and  com- 
modious fourstory  building  known  as  "AUerton  Block," 
a  shoe  factory  owned  by  IM.  J.  Doak,  and  several 
dwelling-houses.  On  the  southern  end  of  School 
Street  every  building  was  destroyed,  including  a  large 
building  owned  by  Henry  O.  Symonds,  the  frame 
and  materials  of  a  new  engine  house,  in  process  of 
construction,  a  stable  owned  by  Enoch  A.  Perkins, 
the  South  Congregational  Church,  a  dwelling  owned 
by  Edward  Glover,  and  several  smaller  buildings.  On 
Essex  Street,  every  building  was  destroyed,  including 
a  large  shoe  manufactory,  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  John  H.  Wilkins,  a  small  shop  occupied  by  a  mar- 
ble-worker, and  several  dwelling-houses.  On  Spring 
Street,  two  shoe  manufiictories  owned  by  William 
C.  Lefavour,and  four  dwelling-houses  were  destroyed ; 
the  only  building  left  standing  being  the  Sewall 
School-house.  On  Bassett  Street,  two  dwelling-houses 
were  consumed,  together  with  a  barn,  belonging  to 
Henry  F.  Pitman,  was  destroyed,  and  several  other 
buildings  were  seriously  damaged. 

At  one  time  every  church  in  town  was  on  fire  ex- 
cept the  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic.  Then  it  was 
that  strong  men  trembled,  fearing  that  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  But  their  desperation  only  nerved  them 
to  greater  effort,  and  at  length,  reinforced  by  assist- 
ance from  Salem,  Lynn,  and  other  cities,  the  firemen 
were  successful  and  conquered  the  fire.  But  what  a 
scene  of  devastation  met  the  eye  when  the  morning  sun 
broke  forth.  Where  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  large  factories  and  comfortable  homes — monu- 
ments of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people- 
were  only  stone  walls  and  tottering  chimneys.  The 
entire  business  portion  of  the  town  had  disappeared 
in  a  single  night.  Seventy-six  buildings,  with  all 
their  contents,  representing  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  had  been  consumed.  Only 
four  of  the  large  shoe  manufactories  were  left  stand- 
ing in  the  town,  while  ninety  families  were  made 
homeless,  and  fii'teen  hundred  men  and  women  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

During  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
town  hall  to  devise  measures  of  relief  for  the  sufferers 
by  the  fire.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  a  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  solicit  donations  of  money  and 
clothing.  Before  an  appeal  could  be  issued,  however, 
donations  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  committee  reported 
that  enough  had  been  received  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress. The  total  amount  of  contributions  received 
was  $23,498.30.  The  clothing  was  distributed  by  a 
society  of  ladies  known  as  the  Women's  Centennial 
Aid  Society,  who  rendered  efficient  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  its  charitable  work. 

We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  terrible  visi- 
tation without  a  few  commendatory  words  concerning 
the  fortitude  and  enterprising  energy  which  charac- 


terized the  business  men  throughout  the  entire 
trying  period.  They  had  received  a  blow,  from 
which  it  was  thought  they  could  not  recover;  but 
with  steady  resolution  they  set  themselves  to  the 
work  before  them,  and  in  less  than  three  months  had 
rebuilt  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  build- 
ings destroyed  by  the  fire.  During  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  great  conflagration  every 
building  destroyed  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
commodious  structure. 

Beyond  the  excitement  incident  to  the  State  and 
Presidential  elections,  which  intervened  between 
this  period  and  the  year  1881,  there  is  little  of  interest 
to  record.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1881,  a  new  local 
newsjiaper  known  as  the  Essex  Statesman,  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  H.  Litchniaii,  made  its  appearance. 
This  paper  was  issued  regularly  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  when  it  ceased  publication. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  1881, 
a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  entire  community  by 
the  news  that  Mr.  William  Frank  Hathaway,  an 
estimable  citizen,  had  been  murdered  during  the 
night.  His  body  was  discovered  lying  face  down- 
ward in  a  ditch  in  a  field  near  the  old  Powder  House 
on  the  "  Ferry  Road."  A  bruise  on  the  forehead, 
evidently  inflicted  with  a  stone  or  some  other  blunt 
instrument,  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  he  was 
accosted  on  his  way  home  and  stunned  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  ditch  and  held 
down  until  death  ensued  from  drowning.  Robbery  evi- 
dently was  the  motive  for  the  deed,  as  his  pocket-book, 
known  to  contain  considerable  money,  was  missing. 
No  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  has  ever 
been  discovered. 

On  Tuesday,  May  10th,  the  Marblehead  Improve- 
ment Society  was  organized,  and  within  a  short  time 
began  its  beneficent  work  by  setting  out-shade  trees 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  James  A.  Garfield  was 
shot  by  Charles  Guiteau.  The  news  was  received  in 
Marblehead  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the 
next  morning  arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Henry  A.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  selectmen. 
Benjamin  F.  Pierce  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Swasey,  Jr.,  secretary.  After  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  appropriate  resolutions 
were  read  by  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  Jonathan  IT.  Orne, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  William  B.  Brown  and  Charles 
H.  Litchman. 

September  26th,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  President,  was  observed  by  a  general  sus- 
pension of  business.  The  public  buildings  and  many 
private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning.  In  the 
afternoon  public  exercises  were  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
consisting   of   singing   bv  the    Marblehead    Musical 
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A-socialion  ;  prayer  by  the  Rev.  .1.  II.  Williani.s; 
singing  by  the  Marbleliead  Glee  Club  ;  remarks  by 
Charles  IT.  Litcliinaii,  eliairnian  of  the  nieetins;; 
singing  by  the  Glee  C'lul);  euloiiy  liy  the  Rev.  l!en- 
jamin  II.  Bailey;  sini;ing  by  the  Jlarbh'head  Musieal 
Assoeiation ;  and  the  benedietion  by  Rev.  Santbrd  1*. 
Smith. 

On  Friday.  September  S,  1SS2,  the  United  States 
.steamer  "  Despateh  "  arrived  in  the  harbor.  It  was 
soon  rumored  that  President  Chester  .\.  Arthur  \va« 
on  board  tlie  steamer  and  that  he  would  take  a  car- 
riage at  Dixie's  wharf  for  Salem.  In  a  sliort  time 
quite  a  goodly  crowd  had  gathered  at  I  he  wharl',  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  distinguisheil  visitor  he 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers.  After  his  <leparlure 
arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a  imblic  recep- 
tion on  his  return,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Saleni  to  request  him  to  meet  the  citizens  at  Abbot 
Ilall.  This  tlie  President  at  first  declined  to  do; 
but  as  his  carriage  neared  .Marbleliead  he  was 
accosted  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  capture  the 
President  and  his  entire  party  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Marbleliead.  Seeing  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, the  President  laughingly  consented  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  handshaking.  As  the  carriage  entereil  the  town 
a  signal  was  rung  on  the  electric  fire  alarm,  and 
the  church  bells  were  rung.  .V  detachment  of  the 
Marbleliead  Light  Infantry  marched  to  Work-house 
Rocks  to  act  as  escort.  Fearing  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  drive  rapidly  through  the  town  and  thus 
deprive  the  people  of  an  opporiunity  of  seeing  the 
President,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  citizens  brought 
out  the  Washington  IIook-and-Ladder  truck  and 
placed  it  across  the  street  near  the  side  entrance  to 
Abbot  Hall  to  stop  the  progre-s  of  the  carriage.  This 
was  unnecessary,  however,  as  the  President  had  no 
desire  to  escape.  On  his  arrival  he  wa<  escorted  to 
Abbot  Hall,  where  fifteen  hundred  ])eisons  hail 
assembled  and  organized  a  meeting  with  .lonath.an  II. 
Orne  as  chairman  and  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  secretary. 
On  his  appearance,  the  President  was  greeted  with 
a  perfect  ovation.  The  (leople  cheered  themselves 
hoarse  in  their  delight  and  entiiusiasm.  .Vfter  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  (l-w  pleasant  words  in  reply  by  President 
Arthur,  the  parly  again  took  the  carriage  for  the 
wharf,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the  steamer. 
As  the  lioat  in  which  the  Presidential  (larty  was 
rowed  to  the  steamer  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  it 
was  lu.slily  cheered  by  hundreds  of  people  who  lineil 
the  wharves  and  headlands.  Shortly  after  the  •'  Des- 
patch "  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  This  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  hearty,  enthusiastic  and  sponta- 
neous welcomes  a  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
received. 

The  year  1883  was  marked  by  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  disturbances  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
7(li 


the  town.  In  the  spring  several  of  the  manulactiirers 
formed  a  combination  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
"  Lasters'  Protective  Union,"  a  iirominenl  labor 
organization,  and  a  general  lock-out  was  ordered  in 
nearly  all  the  factories.  This  was  attended  by  con- 
siderable excitement  and  was  of  about  seven  weeks' 
duration,  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  removing  a 
portion  of  their  business  from  the  town  before  the 
contest  endi'<l.  Fortunately  for  the  town,  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  ditl'erences  lietweeii  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  workmen  was  arrived  at  early  in  the 
summer. 

Xo  special  observance  had  been  made  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence 
in  Marblehe.id  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  Fourth  of  July,  1S84,  was  accordingly  celebrated 
in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  bells  were  rung  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset.  At  7.:!()  .^..M.  a  band  concert  was  given 
at  the  stand  at  the  Brick  Pond  Reservoir  on  Pleasant 
Street  for  one  hour.  At  nine  o'clock  a  ]iroeession,  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  John  (Juiiier,  and 
headed  by  the  iSalein  (/'adet  Band,  moved  through 
the  ])rincipal  streets.  This  was  without  e.xception 
the  finest  procession  ever  seen  in  Marbleliead.  There 
were  si.x  divisions,  consisting  ollown  olhcers,  invited 
guests,  veterans  of  1812  and  the  <jralor  of  the  day 
in  carriages;  secret  societies  ;  an  industrial  display; 
the  pu[dls  of  the  public  schools;  the  entire  Fire  De- 
partment ;  and  the  JIarblehead  Bicycle  Club.  All 
the  societies  illustrated  their  teachings  and  precepts 
by  tableaux.  The  industrial  display  taught  the  les- 
siMi  of  the  nation's  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts; 
ami  the  public  schools  by  appro|>riate  tableaux  beau- 
tifully illustrated  every  iniportiuit  epoidi  in  the 
nation's  history. 

All  the  public  buildings  and  many  private  resi- 
dences ;iloiig  the  rouli'  of  the  jiroeession  were  deco- 
rated with  Hags  and  banting. 

.\t  two  o'clock  the  exercises  of  the  day  took  place 
at  Abbot  Hall,  consisting  of  an  address  by  William 
B.  Brown,  ICsq,;  music  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band; 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Harris;  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Inde])endence  by  Joseph  W.  Chap- 
man ;  an  original  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
.N.  Allen  Lindsey;  oration  by  the  Rev.  .lohu  W. 
Chadwiek,  <if  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  singing.  "America," 
by  the  audience;  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  R.  Sanborn.  Later  in  the  day  there  were 
boat  races  and  bicyi-le  races,  ojien  to  all  who  chose 
to  participate.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  lire-works  from  ''Skinner's  Head." 

Ivirly  in  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Lynn  and 
Bosloii  Street  Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks 
to  Marbleliead  and  began  running  regular  cars  to 
and  from  Lynn.  Shortly  after,  the  Naunikeag  Street 
Railway  Ccniipaiiy  exlended  its  lrack,s  from  Saleni 
through  the  town  to  Franklin  Street,  esl.ablishing 
regular  horse  car  ciumectiori  with  that  city. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1884  great  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  petition  of  Caleb  Chilcls  and  otliers  to  the 
General  Court,  praying  for  a  division  of  the  town  of 
Marblehcad  and  the  incorporation  of  a  separate 
township  to  include  Marblehead  Neck  and  the  sec- 
tion known  as  the  "  Farms  district,"  the  line  being 
drawn  near  the  village  of  Devereux.  A  similar  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  certain  citizens 
of  Swarapscott,  who  desired  to  have  the  sections 
known  as  Phillips'  Beach  and  Beach  Blufi'  annexed 
to  the  proposed  town.  This  movement  was  vigor- 
ously resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  towns  in 
interest.  The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
■'  Committee  on  towns"  of  the  Legislature  of  1885 
for  several  weeks,  and  after  a  full,  fair  and  impartial 
hearing,  the  petitioners  were  given  "leave  to  with- 
draw." Another  attempt  to  divide  the  town  before 
the  Legislature  of  1886  resulted  in  a  similar  report. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1885,  memorial  services 
were  held  at  Abbot  Hall  in  honor  of  ex-President 
U.  S.  Grant,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred. 
Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin  jiresided.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  singing  by  a  double  quartette;  reading  of 
resolutions  by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Esq.;  remarks  by 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory;  an  ode  by  Miss  Marcia 
M.  Selman ;  prayer  by  the  Rev. William  R.  Harris ;  ora- 
tion by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman  ;  singing,  "America," 
by  the  audience;  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Harris. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  written  in 
this  chapter,  the  town  has  gradually  developed  into  a 
popular  summer  resort.  Nearly  every  available  spot 
along  the  shore  has  been  purchased  and  built  upon 
by  summer  residents,  and  every  year  brings  a  larger 
number  of  pleasure-seekers  to  our  shore  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  growth  of  the  settlement  on  Marble- 
head  Neck  has  been  rapid  and  constant.  Wide  and 
well-kept  avenues  have  been  laid  out  in  various 
directions,  conjmanding  a  full  view  of  the  ocean,  the 
town  and  the  coast  from  Thacher's  Island  to  the 
South  Shore.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
already  occupied  during  the  summer,  and  others  are 
being  erected.  The  beautiful  club-house  of  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club,  on  the  harbor  side,  is  the  finest 
to  be  found  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  harbor, 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  boats  of  this  club,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  yachtsmen  to  its  superior 
facilities,  and  for  a  few  years  past  the  most  famous 
yachts  in  America  and  (ireat  Britain  have  been  fre- 
quent visitors.  The  advantages  oflered  for  yacht- 
racing  have  also  been  recognized,  and  several  regattas 
between  the  fleets  of  the  great  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country  have  been  sailed  off"  our  coast.  AVhat  is  true 
of  the  Neck  is  true  also,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
various  sections  of  the  town.  Peach's  Point  has 
grown  within  a  few  years  into  a  beautiful  village  of 
commodious  residences,  and  cvtry  year  new  houses 
are  erected  in  the  sections  known  as  Devereux  and 
Clifton.    The  boarding-houses  in  these  sections  are 


always  well  filled  during  the  summer,  and  the  fu- 
ture prominence  of  Marblehead  as  a  watering-place 
seems  to  be  assured. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


URIEL   CROCKEU. 

Uriel  Crocker  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been 
well  known  in  Barnstable  County  during  its  entire 
history.     In   1634   two   brothers,  John  and  William 
Crocker,   arrived   in   New    England,  and  soon    after 
settled  in  Scituate.     William  removed  to  Barnstable, 
October  10,  1639,  and  John  followed  soon  after,  dying 
there  in  1669.     He  left  a  wife,  Jane,  and  after  provid- 
ing for  her  he  gave  his  estate  to  the  sons  of  his  brother. 
William  Crocker,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  an   influential 
citizen,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  landed  estate.     He 
first  settled  in  the  easterly  part  of  Barn.-table,  but  in 
1643  removed  to  the  westerly  part,  where,  in  1655,  he 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of  upland 
and   twenty-two   acres   of  meadow.     His   first   wife, 
whom  he  married  in  Scituate  in   1636,  and  who  was 
the  mother  of  all  his  children,  was  named  Alice  and 
died  soon  after  1683.     His  second  wife  was  Patience, 
widow  of  Robert  Parker  and  daughter  of  Henry  Cobb, 
who  had  removed  from  Plymouth,  where  he  had  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1629.     William  Crocker  died   in 
Barnstable  in  September,  1692,  probably  about  eighty 
years  of  age.     His  children  were  John,  born  in  Scitu- 
ate May  1,  1637  ;  Elizabeth,  born  in  Scituate  Septem- 
ber 22,   1639;  Samuel,   born    in  Barnstable  June  3, 
1642;  Job,  born  March  9,  1644-45;  Josiah,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1647 ;  Eleazer,  July  21, 1650,  and  Joseph,  1654. 
Of  the  above  children  Job  was  also  a  deacon  and  a 
prominent  business  man.     He  lived  on  the  estate  of 
his  uncle  John  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  West 
Parish  of  Barnstable  and  there  died  in  March,  1719. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  November,  1668, 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  AValley  of  Barn- 
stable.    She  died  in  1676.     His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  July   19,    1680,   was   Hannah,   daughter   of 
Richard  Taylor  of  Yarmouth.     She  died  May  14, 1743, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age.     His  children  were 
a  son  born  in  1669,  who  died  early  ;  Samuel,  May  15, 
1671;  Thomas,   January    19,   1674;  Mary,   June   29, 
1681;  John,  February  24,  1683;  Hannah,  February  2, 
1685;  Elizabeth,  May  15,   1688;  Sarah,  January  19, 
1690-91;  Job,  April   4,    1694;  David,   September   5, 
1697;  and  Thankful,  June  14,  1700. 

Of  the  above  children  Samuel,  of  Barnstable,  mar- 
ried, December  10,  1696,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
Parker,  who  died  in  1718.  He  afterwards  married, 
April  12,  1719,  Judith  Leavet  of  Rochester.  His 
children  were  Samuel,  born  December  12,  1697  ;  Cor- 
nelius, October  24,  1698;  Mary,  April  8,   1700;  Pa- 
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tieiice,  April  IS,  1701  ;  Elizabeth,  February,  17o2-(i;5 ; 
Cornelius  !iu;ain,  March  23,  1704;  Howlaiul,  June  18, 
1705;  (Tershom.  December,  170t);  Ebeiu'zer,  .Tune  5, 
1710;  Benjamin.  .July,  1711;  Kebecca,  Hachcl,  David, 
Siirah  anil  Tabitha. 

Of  these  children  Cornelius,  of  Harnstalile.  niarrieil, 
November  9,  1727,  Lydia,  dauijhter  of  Joseph  .Slurgis 
Jenkins,  and  <lied  December  12.  17S4.  his  wife  havins; 
died  August  5,  1773,  at  the  a<re  of  sixty-eight.  His 
children  were  Elijah,  born  .\pril  12,  1720;  Elisha, 
September  14,  17:50;  ."Samuel,  July  2'.i.  1732;  Joseph, 
April  12,  1734;  Lydia,  April  14.  1730;  Cornelius. 
August  21,  1740;  Josiah,  December  20,  1744;  and  Sa- 
rah, 1740. 

Of  these  cliildren  .Josiah  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
17G.5,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teac  her  in  the  Barn- 
stable Academy.  He  married,  October  (>,  17(5."),  Debo- 
rah, daughter  of  Daniel  Davis  and  sister  of  Daniel 
Davis,  the  distinguished  solicitor-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  in  Barnstable,  Jlay  4,  17SU.  His 
widow  afterwards  married  Benjamin  (rorham.  His 
children  were  Deborah,  born  17t)i!;  Robert,  1707]; 
Uriel,  1768;  Josiah  and  Mehitable.  Of  the-e  Uriel 
removed  to  Boston  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
Joseph  Eaton,  whose  relative,  Mary,  daughter  of  Israel 
Eaton  of  Marblehead,  he  afterwards  miirried.  After 
his  marriage  he  removed  to  Marblehead,  making  that 
town  his  home  and  place  of  business  until  his  death 
in  1813.  His  wife  died  within  a  year  after  Iheirmir- 
riage,  and  he  afterwards  married  in  February,  1702, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  James  of  Marble- 
head, who  died  in  August,  1811.  His  children  were 
Mary,  born  November  22,  1702;  Riidiard  .lames,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1704;  Uriel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1701".;  Deborah,  Noveml)er  12,  1708;  Rich- 
ard James  again,  October  29,  1800;  .Josiah,  November 
9,  1802;  Abigail,  October  1-5,  ISO-'. ;  Francis  Board- 
man,  April  17,  1808;  and  Elizabeth  James,  October 
9,  1809.     Of  these  Josiah  and  Abigail  alone  survive. 

Capt.  Richard  James,  above-mentioned,  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Crocker,  was  a  shi[imaster  and  per- 
formed distinguished  service  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  bringing  munitions  of  war  for  our  armies 
from  foreign  neutral  ports.  His  commission  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  appointing  him  to  thatspeclal 
service,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crocker's  family. 
He  married  Mary,  ilaughter  of  Colonel  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  (Burnham)  Glover  of  Marblehead.  Colonel 
Glover  was  a  brother  of  Brigadier-tieneral  .John  Glo- 
ver, whose  statue  stands  in  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
in  Boston.  The  sword  of  General  (ilover  and  the 
portraits  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Cilover  and  his  wife  are 
also  in  the   pos.session  of  the  family  of  .Mr.  Crocker. 

Colonel  Glover  was  the  treiisnrer  of  the  town  of 
Marblehead  during  the  whole  war,  and  at  the  close  it 
was  found  that  a  debt  of  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds 
had  accumulated,  more  than  half  of  which  was  due  to 
the  treasurer  for  advances  made  by  him  in  behalf  of 
the  town.  The  services  of  General  Glover,  his  brother. 


at  the  heal  of  the  Marblehead  (or  Twenty-first)  Regi- 
ment, designated  by  the  army  as  the  "  .Marine  K  'gi- 
ment,"  in  transporting  the  army  across  the  East  River, 
after  the  battle  of  fjing  Island,  and  saving  it  from 
further  disaster,  and  also  in  crossing  the  Delaware  on 
the  eve  of  the  victorious  battle  of  Trenton,  have  l)cen 
revived  in  our  mem  )ries  by  the  deeds  of  the  sjldiers 
of  Marblehead  on  land  and  sea  in  the  late  war,  deeds 
which  deserve  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  gallant 
General  Kno.'C :  "  There  went  the  men  of  Marblehead, 
alike  at  home,  on  land,  or  water;  alike  ardent,  pa- 
triotic, and  untlinching,  wherever  they  nnfurl<Ml  the 
(lag  of  their  country." 

•Mr.  Crocker  in  his  earlie-'t  j;oiith  attended  the  con)- 
mon  schools  of  Marblehead,  his  native  town,  and 
closed  his  education  at  the  Marblehead  .Vcademy, 
unilcr  the  preceptorship  of  .Samuel  (Jreeley,  from 
whom  he  received  the  certificate  tor  the  best  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Greeley,  well  known  in  Boston  in  his  later 
years  as  deacon  of  the  Bi;rry  Street  Church,  i>ursued 
in  middle  life  the  business  of  type-founder,  and  his 
former  scholar  became  one  of  his  chief  customers. 

Jlr.  Crocker's  childhood  and  early  life  in  Marble- 
head were  peculiarly  happy.  He  was  the  second  of 
eight  children,  and  relatives,  old  and  young,  were 
about  him,  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
alfection.  Like  every  other  Marblehead  boy,  the  sea 
presented  strong  temptations  to  his  youthful  tastes, 
aiul  his  desire  to  adopt  a  sailor's  career,  apprfived  by 
his  father,  was  only  checked  by  his  grandfather,  Cap- 
tain James,  who  had  seen  enough  of  sea  life  to  know 
its  hardships  and  perils.  One  of  his  early  memories 
was  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  skipper  Floyd  Ire- 
son,  celebrated  by  the  ballad  of  Whitiier,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  A  later 
memory,  though  still  a  memory  of  his  youth,  was  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  August,  1811, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  A  still  later  one,  but  im- 
mediately following  the  last,  w.is  a  ride  to  Cambridge 
in  the  old  family  chaise,  with  his  grandfather,  to  at- 
tend the  commencement  of  1811  at  which  his  school- 
mate, Robert  Hooi)er  of  Marblehead,  graduate<l.  The 
class  of  that  year  was  a  notable  one,  including,  be- 
sides Edward  Everett,  who  gave  the  English  oration, 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Nathaniel  L. 
Frothingham,  .Samuel  (iilman,  John  ( ;.  (iray,  Robert 
Hooper,  George  .Morey,  Harrison  (iray  Otis,  Edwanl 
Reynolds,  and  J<din  Fothergill  Waterhouse.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  occasion  made  a  deep  imjires- 
sion  on  his  taind.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  the  modest  boy  of  fourteeti,  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity in  some  occupation  more  humble  than  that  to 
which  the  graduates  from  an  academic  life  were  that 
day  iispiring,  became  in  later  years  their  trusted  and 
honored  friend. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  .September,  1811,  the  clav 
after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father  carried  him 
again  to  Boston,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  en- 
tered as  an  apprentice  the  book-store  and  printing- 
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office  of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  then  numbered  50 
Cornhill,  the  new  building  on  the  same  lot  being  now 
numbered  173  and  175  Washington  Street.  He  was 
the  youngest  apprentice,  the  so-called  "  printer's 
devil,"  and  so  remained  until  the  Monday  following 
the  next  Thanksgiving,  when  Osniyn  Brewster,  a  boy 
eleven  months  younger,  entered  the  office  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  Uriel  Crocker  received  his  first  promo- 
tion. It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  printing  instead  of  the  book-selling  depart- 
ment. From  the  first  he  devoted  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  his  work,  and  early  acquired  that  knowledge 
and  skill  which  f|ualilied  liiin  to  direct,  afterwards,  the 
labors  of  many  other.s.  llis  faithfulness  and  industry 
won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  employer, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  retirement  of  Ezra 
Lincoln,  the  old  foreman,  to  set  up  an  office  for  him- 
self, he  was  made  the  foreman,  though  four  of  his  fel- 
low apprentices  were  his  seniors  in  age  and  apprentice- 
ship. When  the  apprenticeship  of  Mr,  Crocker  and 
Mr.  Brewster  ended,  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  a  just  per- 
ception of  their  ability  and  trustworthiness,  and  with 
a  wise  foresight  as  to  his  own  interests,  took  them  into 
partnership,  November  1,  1818.  The  articles  of  part- 
nership were  drawn  up  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  father 
of  William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  and  included  the 
printing-office  alone,  Mr.  Armstrong  reserving,  tempo- 
rarily, sole  possession  of  the  book-selling  business. 
On  the  first  of  April,  1825,  Mr.  Armstrong  retired, 
and  the  firm  of  Crocker  &  Brewster  established  in 
1818,  a.ssumed  the  entire  business.  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  connected  with  them,  however,  in  several  joint  in- 
terests until  1840,  and  his  warm  friendship  and  almost 
daily  visits  to  their  counting-room  continued  until  the 
very  day  of  his  sudden  death,  in  1850. 

Crocker  &  Brewster  continued  in  the  building  to 
which  they  had  come  as  boys  in  1811,  until  1865, 
when  their  lease  from  Mrs.  Armstrong,  widow  of  their 
late  partner,  terminated,  and  they  moved  into  the  ad- 
joining building.  In  1876  they  gave  up  business  as 
publishers  and  booksellers,  and  sold  out  their  stereo- 
type plates  and  other  partnership  property  to  II.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.  In  the  business  of  the  firm  Mr. 
Crocker  had,  from  the  first,  the  special  charge  of  the 
printing  office,  and  Mr.  Brewster  of  the  book-store. 
Mr.  Crocker  was  always  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their 
press,  and  eager  to  introduce  every  improvement. 
Crocker  &  Brewster  were  the  first  in  Boston  to  use 
the  new  iron  and  power  presses,  the  product  of  the 
latter  being  more  than  tenfold  that  of  th'e  old  hand- 
presses,  which  were  both  slow  in  their  operation  and 
fatigurag  to  workmen. 

Many  of  their  publications  were  sprinkled  largely 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  they  were  always 
found  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  and  their  pub- 
lications were  of  the  highest  character,  especially 
those  in  the  departments  of  biblical  learning  and 
practical  religion.  Their  edition  of  "Scott's  Family 
Bible,"  in  six  volumes,  royal  octavo,  containing  4200 


pages,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  stereotyped 
issue  of  any  large  work  in  America.  Their  issues  of 
the  works  of  Professor  Robinson  and  Andrews  &  Stod- 
dard have  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  of  sound 
learning. 

Mr.  Crocker  himself  has  said, — "  It  is  not  for  me  tci 
speak  of  the  character  of  our  publications.  We  believe 
they  have  done  some  good  in  the  world,  and  it  i^ 
pleasant  to  an  old  printer,  when  thinking  of  the  many 
millions  of  pages  issued  from  his  press,  to  know 
there  is 

"Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupting  thought, 
No  line,  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1829,  he  married  Sarah 
Kidder,  daughter  of  Elias  Haskell,  of  Boston.  Aftii 
his  marriage  he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  hou^^i' 
at  the  corner  of  Atkinson  and  High  Streets,  in  Boston, 
and  then  bought  the  house  numbered  26  Lynde 
Street,  being  the  house  adjoining  the  West  Church. 
where  he  lived  until  1847.  He  then  moved  to  2''. 
afterward  29,  Somerset  Street,  where  he  lived  until, 
in  1885,  when  his  house,  with  others,  was  taken  by 
the  city  to  make  room  for  the  court-house  now  in 
process  of  erection.  He  has,  since  1885,  lived  in  the 
house  numbered  319  Commonwealth  Avenue,  spending 
the  warm  weather  in  Cohasset,  where  he  died  July  1 '.'. 
1887,  having  nearly  completed  his  ninety-first  year. 
His  wife  died  in  Boston,  January  4,  1866,  and  liis 
surviving  family  now  consists  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  health  and  comfortof  her  father  in  his 
declining  years,  and  two  sons,  Uriel  Haskell  Crocker 
and  George  Glover  Crocker,  both  of  whom  have  maile 
their  mark  at  the  Suffolk  bar  and  as  writers  on  law. 
Uriel  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  re- 
vised the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  in  1882.  Geon 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  in  18>: 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  succeedi.. 
Thomas  Russell  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commissioners. 

Aside  from  his  legitimate  business  career  Mr. 
Crocker,  though  never  holding  public  office,  was  con- 
nected with  many  public  enterprises.  The  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanics  Association  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  his  valuable  service  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  final  success  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  a  director  since  1833  and 
several  years  vice-president,  in  raising  funds  for  thr 
monument,  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  inge- 
nious plans  and  personal  eftbrt.  His  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  he  was  director,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till  his  death,  and 
his  services  in  rescuing  from  threatened  disaster  the 
Northern  Railroad  Company  of  New  Hampshire,  ni' 
which  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  dirci  - 
tor,  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  stockhoUh  i  s 
of  the  various  companies.  He  was  at  various  tin m - 
director,  vice-pre^ident,  and  president  of  the  South 
Pacific  Railroad,  director  and  president  of  the  United 
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States  Hotel  Conii)any  for  iimny  years,  presidoiit  of 
the  Revere  House  Assoiialiou,  ami  trustee  in  the 
Boston  Disiieiisary  and  in  other  institutions  too  nu- 
merous too  mention.  As  reeently  as  1884  a  list  of 
eorporatioiis  showed  liini  to  he  president  of  four,  viee- 
I)resideiit  of  two,  treasurer  of  two,  and  direetor  in 
several  others. 

In  aeceptinsf  these  positions,  which  in  early  years 
were  much  more  numerous,  he  deelined  a  merely 
nominal  offieial  title.  The  institution  or  association 
to  which  he  lent  his  name  was  sure  of  havinji;  a  care- 
ful oversight  and  a  rigid  inspection,  and  thus  with  his 
name  went  confidence  and  trust. 

On  the  evening  of  Xoveudier  1,  ISiiS,  the  liftieth 
anniversary  of  the  co-partnership  of  Crocker  & 
Brewster  was  eelehrated  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C'rocker, 
on  Somerset  Street  by  a  gathering  of  a  large  number 
of  their  friends,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  George 
W.  Biagden  made  an  a])]n'opriate  address,  wliich  was 
responded  to  at  length  by  Mr.  Crocker.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Crocker  said:  "Of  Mr.  Brewster 
and  myself  the  fclhiwship  in  business  and  in  friend- 
ship will,  I  trust,  never  be  dissolved.  During  all  the 
days  of  the  seven  years  of  our  apprenticeship  and  of  our 
fifty  years  of  i)artnership,  I  have  never  received  one 
unkind  word  from  him,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  ever 
received  one  from  me  If  he  did,  I  certainly  never  in- 
tended it,  as  I  know  that  he  never  deserved  it."' 

The  ninetieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Crocker  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  Septendier,  ISStJ,  while  at  his  summer  res- 
idence in  Coluisset.  During  the  day  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in 
the  evening  he  was  serenaded  by  the  band  of  the  Co- 
hasset  Musical  Association.  Again,  on  the  2'Jth 
of  November,  188(;,  the  friends  of  the  two  aged 
partners  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  business  connection  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crocker 
in  Commonwealth  .Vvenue.  The  gathering  wag  u  most 
dii-tinguikhed  one,  including  (iovernor  Robinson, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ames,  e.x-Governor  Rice,  A.  W. 
Beard,  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Hon.  Sidney  Bartlett,  Hon.  Leop- 
old Morse,  Hon.  Samuel  ('.  Cobb,  Hon.  11.  R.  i!i-liop, 
and  other  gentlemen  well  known  in  public  service. 
Their  fellow-cilizens  could  not  have  shown  more  em- 
phatically their  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  Air.  Crocker  .-iiid  Mr. 
Brewster  had  performed  the  work  of  life.  The  words 
of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  tlie  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  in  his  address  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  1SS3,  still  further  em[ihasize 
the  respect  and  honor  in  which  the  subject  idtliis 
imperfect  sketch  was  held. 

"  I  cannot  forRi't  ihnt  flrst  in  the  orilor  of  aoiiiorlty  on  our  roll  of  liv. 
inR  'lirt'Ctors, anil  at  thr  hcail  of  OIl^vic(^•IlreHj(lcntfl,  ^tantU  tliu  ttaiiic  of 
a  venerable  printer,  lK>ol(t4ell(ir,  antl  ]>nlilJ8lier  of  our  <-lty,  the  itnprint 
of  wlioBo  firm,  'Crocker  and  Brcwuter,'  has  been  the  gmiranty  of  a 
goiKl  book  for  mora  years  than  I  can  count ;  who  has  always  been  bebl 
am)  if*  Htill  held  in  the  liiglient  regard  and  respet-t  by  our  whole  mniniii- 
nity;  and  who,  liaTlng  been  elected  a  director  In  18:13,  hm  this  day  in 


the  eit;hty-tieventh  year  of  his  age  completed  a  half  century  of  lUithtiil 
service.  I  call  upon  y.u  all  to  rise  and  unite  with  uio  iti  offerinj.-  our 
tlianks  and  cout-ratulatiuns  to  our  valued  associate  and  excell-nt  fellow- 
citizen  andlrien.l,  I'ri.l  I 'rocker,  and  in  expres»in(r  the  earnest  li..|ie 
that  ho  may  lonj-  be  spared  in  liealth  and  strengtli,  not  only  lo  Ihis  as- 
sociation, but  to  the  coiiuuuiiity  in  which  he  lias  been  so  conspicuous  an 
example  i.f  that  industry,  iule(;iity,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism,  whiili 
bave  charai'tiTized  and  distiuguisbod  tlio  mechanics  of  lioston  from  tlie 
days  of  their  illustrious  leader,  Paul  Revere." 


liHN.IAMIN    I'OXl)    W.MtK. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Salem  on 
the  ilth  day  of  April,  1822.  He  was  of  the  seventh 
generation  from  Robert  Ware,  whose  enterprise  and 
recognized  ability  secured  a  land  grant  in  Dcdham 
on  the  12th  of  July,  I<;42. 

Robert  Ware  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Wren- 
tham,  Suflblk  County,  Kngland  ;  from  which  place  he 
emigrated  to  America. 

The  family  of  Ware,  or  Weare  (as  it  is  written  in 
the  early  records),  is  easily  traceil  to  .-i  great  anliipiily 
by  the  records  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  ."^unier- 
set,  ICnglaiid. 

The  three  oldest  sons  nf  Uubcit  Ware  were  settled 
in  that  ptirt  of  Dedliam  now  known  as  Wrcnthani, 
in  1<)73.  The  youngest,  Robert  by  name,  was  the 
father  of  Michael;  and  the  direct  descent  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  .Itdiez,  Amos  and  Lrastus,  from 
Michael. 

In  the  long  line  of  ancestry,  the  Wares  were  own- 
ers as  well  as  tilK-rs  of  ihe  land  ;  and  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Roberl  have  been  niited  as  leading 
tetichers  in  ethics  and  pr.-irl  icing  physicians. 

Krastus  Ware,  the  lalhcr  of  Benjamin  P.,  moved 
from  I'axton  to  Danvcrs  in  1810,  he,  at  that  time, 
being  a  young  man  of  tweuty-two  years  of  age  ;  am- 
bitious and  full  of  manly  hope  and  enterprise,  he 
commenced  work  on  a  milk  farm  and  soon  made 
himself  a  recognized  leader  and  authority  in  all  that 
a]ii>ertained  to  agricultural  iiidnslry. 

In  18:il  he  purchased  the  llinkley  Farm  in  Mar- 
blehead,  and  commenced  work  on  the  same  in  18.'i;i, 
Benjamin  I',  at  this  time  being  eleven  years  of  age. 
This  farm  had  been  greatly  abused  by  tenants  who 
had  cultivated  it  for  fifty  years  with  a  single  eye  to 
securing  the  best  crop  for  the  tenant,  with  the  least 
outliiy  of  cither  capital  or  labor,  and  with  a  total 
disregard  of  the  good  of  Ihe  land  or  Ihe  interest  of 
the  owner.  Krtistus  Ware  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  husljandmanship  upon  the  worn-out  land;  and 
ably  seconrjed  by  his  son,  Benjamin  I'.,  and  a  brother, 
commenced  work  in  good  earnest  to  repair  the  waste 
places  and  bring  back  this  neglected  soil  to  ;i  much 
lietter  than  its  primitive  condition.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  learned  by  reading  and  observjition 
weri^  adopted  in  this  work,  and  the  systematic  and 
well-ordered  lalior  soon  made  Erastus  and  his  sons 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  tliat  the  production  of  vegetables  lor  the  market 
was  a  leading  feature  ias  well  as  a  novelty  in  the 
town)  in  Ihe  Ware  system  of  farming. 
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With  long-neglected  buildings,  poor  fences,  ne- 
glected orchards,  the  outlook  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  new  country.  But  energy,  frugality  and 
persistent  industry  soon  i)roduced  a  transformation 
from  negligence  and  shiftlessness  to  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. 

So  much  physical  exertion  was  required  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  that  three  months  in  the  winter 
was  all  that  he  could  be  spared  for  intellectual  train- 
ing and  supplementary  to  this  public  school  educa- 
tion, two  terras  at  Phillips'  Academy,  concluded  his 
opportunities  for  rudimentary  education.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Benjamin  P.  married  Hannah  Clifton, 
of  Salem,  having  the  year  previous  built  the  beauti- 
ful Clifton  House  as  a  seashore  summer  resort,  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of  the  coast-lined  land  of 
Marblehcad  as  resorts  for  recuperation  of  professional 
and  business  men  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  inci- 
dent to  city  life.  This  digression  from  the  routine 
life  of  the  farmer  was  the  cause  of  many  criticisms  of 
doubt  expressed  by  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded 
men.  But  the  increased  value  of  the  land  on  the 
North  Shore,  and  its  now  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
place  for  rest  and  recuperation  have  convinced  the 
most  incredulous  that  the  work  has  been  that  of  a 
well-balanced  and  far-seeing  mind,  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  from  this  and  other  countries  who 
have  sought  rest  and  repose  amid  the  cooling  breezes 
on  this  rock-ribbed  coast  gives  full  endorsement  to 
this  statement. 

Nor  has  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ware  been  limited 
to  the  little  spot  which  he  has  so  beautifully  adorned. 
The  grand  Atlantic  Avenue  connecting  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead  is  one  of  his  early  conceptions;  and  its 
completion  was  largely  the  work  of  his  own  enter- 
prise. This  great  ocean  boulevard  met  with  violent 
opposition  in  its  construction  from  both  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  Mr.  Ware 
and  a  few  others,  the  great  increased  valuation  caused 
by  its  construction  would  have  been  long  deferred. 

The  Swampscott  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
owes  its  construction  and  completion  largely  to  his 
individual  work. 

Mr.  Ware  was  also  a  valuable  co-operator  of  John 
P.  Palmer  in  what  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  most  pre- 
posterous scheme, — the  making  free  to  the  public  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike.  This  act  was  unquestionably 
the  initial  cause  of  securing  freedom  by  legislation  of 
all  the  toll  bridges  and  roads  of  the  State. 

In  matters  of  public  education,  he  has  long  been 
prominent,  having  served  sixteen  years  on  the  school 
committee  of  Marblehead,  and  ten  years  a  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  has  also 
served  as  trustee  of  the  Marblehead  Savings  Bank 
for  five  years;  trustee  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  nine  years  ;  president  of  Marblehead 
and  Swampscott  Farmers'  Club  four  years ;  Master  of 
Subordinate  Grange  No.  38,  six  years ;  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Massachusetts  two  years;  president 


of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  thirteen  years,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  the  first  of  his  public  life  he  has  recognized 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  exact  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  agricultural  industry.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  was  first  and  foremost  by  speech  and 
resolution  to  urge  the  establishment  of  an  Experi- 
ment Station  by  the  commonwealth,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  its  Board  of  Management.  The  ac- 
knowledged usefulness  of  the  station,  as  now  estab- 
lished, is  a  happy  indication  of  his  good  judgment. 

In  his  own  farm  industry  he  has  never  feared  new 
methods;  ))atiently  watching  and  learning,  he  has 
often  proved  a  leader  where  at  first  he  appeared  to  be 
only  a  timid  and  distant  follower.  Tlie  adoption  and 
introduction  of  the  Silo  and  its  successful  result  in 
the  pi'eparation  of  ensilage  on  his  own  farm,  is  a  ro 
markable  instance  of  his  readiness  and  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  in  agriculture. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Ware  has  filled  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  population. 
With  a  rich,  full  voice,  an  easy  flow  of  language,  an 
ability  to  express  in  a  concise  and  readily  understood 
manner  the  results  of  both  observation  and  experi- 
ence, he  is  an  ever-welcome  guest  on  all  public  occa- 
sions where  words  of  counsel  from  practical  stan<l  - 
points  are  needed  or  desired.  As  one  of  the  commit  - 
tee  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  Association  he 
has  been  prominent  by  suggestion  and  speech,  in 
making  these  well-known  public  gatherings  pre-emi- 
nently useful  and  instructive.  He  has  often  presided 
and  led  at  these  gatherings,  and  his  practical  talks 
have  had  a  wide  reading  as  they  have  been  reported 
phonographically  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Mr.  Ware  has  made  many  other  addresses  on  agri- 
culture and  other  subjects  which  have  been  reported 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  is  in  the  prime  of  lil\' 
and  in  full  harmony  and  sympathy  with  every  devel- 
ojiing  feature  of  science  and  art  which  has  to  do  witli 
the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  prosperity  and  build- 
ing-up of  men  and  communities. 


•TACOB   M.   CROPLEY. 

Jacob  M.  Cropley  was  born  at  Mt.  Handly,  An- 
napolis County,  Nova  Scotia,  July  4,  1840.  He  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  lie 
then,  in  ISOG,  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  .-ix  years 
later,  in  1872,  commenced  >hoe  manufacturing  in 
Marblehead.  This  factory  wa<  burned  in  1877  in  the 
disastrous  fire  which  swept  the  busine.<s  portion  of 
Marblehead.  He  commenced  manufHCluring  again, 
and  in  1882  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  younger 
brother,  William  W.  CropUy,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Jacob  JI.  ("ropley  &  Brother.  A  factory  in  which 
they  were  interested  at  Woltboro',  N.  H.,  was  burneii 
August  9,  1887.     It  was  s-oon  after  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
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the  largest  in  the  State.  At  the  two  factories  in 
Wolfboro'  and  Marbldicad,  alioiit  seven  hinuirfd 
operative.*  are  ein|ih)yed,  and  the  Ini-^ine.-^s  ol'the  linn, 
whieh  ha.*  steadily  inereused  since  first  establiflinl  l)y 
Mr.  Jacob  M.  Cropley,  is  now  one  of  the  hirgest  in 
its  line  in  the  country. 

Although  a  younjr  man,  Mr.  Cropley  already  oecu- 
pieH  a  proininenl  position  aniontr  the  leadinjj  shoe 
manufacturers  of  New  Kiijrland.  He  is  a  clear-headed, 
practical,  thorcugh»(iing  business  man.  He  is  alive 
to  the  demands  of  his  business,  energetic  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  with  an  indomitable  will  that  command.s 
success.  Mr.  Oropley  is  open-hearted  and  benevolent, 
and  all  measures  lending  to  advance  ihe  gf  neral  wel- 
fare of  his  adopted  tow  n  find  in  him  an  earnest  advocate. 

In  May,  1872,  Mr.  Cropley  united  in  marriage  with 
Sarah  D.  Lyle,  of  Marbleliead,  and  their  family  con- 
sists of  five  sons,  viz. :  Eugene  I.,  .lacob  II.,  Walter 
L.,  Sydney  M.  and  Ralph  E. 


KNOTT  V.    MARTIN. 

Knott  V.  Martin  was  born  in  Marblehead  July  11, 
1820.  His  early  education  wa.s  received  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  left  school  and  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making,  at  which  he  worked  until  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it  on  account  of 
ill  health.  An  out-of-door  occuijatiou  of  some  kind 
being  necessary  for  his  recovery,  he  engaged  in  busi 
ne.«s  as  a  butcher.  A  taste  of  military  life  led  him 
while  still  a  boy  to  join  Ihe  Marblehtad  Light  In- 
fantry, as  a  member  of  which  he  becaujc  so  profi- 
cient that  he  was  rapidly  promoted  from  erne  position 
to  another,  until  on  the  (ith  of  October,  1X02,  he  was 
commissioned  as  its  captain.  Under  his  command 
the  company  soon  reached  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  was  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  organizations  in  tlie  iMas- 
sachusetts  Volunteer  Militia. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  cnuiuiand  of  this  coni[iany 
that  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Fort  Sunilcr  had  been 
fired  upon,  and.  President  Lincoln  issucil  his  faujous 
call  for  troops  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  15,  ISlil, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilinks,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
arrived  in  Marblehead,  and  notified  the  commanding 
ofiiccrs  of  the  three  companies  of  that  regiment  locat- 
ed in  that  town  to  have  their  commands  in  readiness  to 
takethefirst  train  for  Boston  on  the  following  morning. 

He  found  Captain  Martin  in  his  slaughter-house, 
with  the  carcass  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness 
for  the  "scald."  The  captain  was  advised  to  have 
the  bells  of  the  town  rung  and  to  obtain  as  many  re- 
cruits as  i)o.ssible.  Taking  his  coat  from  a  peg,  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  alxmt  leaving  his 
work  unfinished,  and  then,  with  the  emphatic  excla- 
mation, "D — n  the  hog  I"  put  the  garjuent  on,  with 
his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood,  and  his  shirt  sleeves 
half-rolled  down,  left  the  premises  to  rally  his  com- 
pany. The  patriotic  impulse  which  inspired  the 
words  of  the  gallant  captain  was  but  a  reflex  of  that 
which  animated  the  men  of  the  three  Marblehead 
companies.  The  readiness  with  which  they  sprang  to 
arms  has  been  told  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  opening  days  of  the  Rebellion.     Leaving  Marble- 


head on  the  early  morning  train,  they  had  the  great 
distinelioM  of  being  the  first  companies  to  reach  15os- 
ton  in  res|ionse  to  the  orders  of  (iovernor  Andrew, 
and  Captain  Martin,  with  his  sword-hilt,  was  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Faneuil  Hall  before  it  was  opened 
for  their  reception.  At  the  close  of  the  first  three 
months'  cam|iaign  ('ai>tain  Martin  returned  with  his 
company  to  Marblehead,  having  been  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  and  immediately  recruited  Comjiany 
B,  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  which  left  Massachusetts 
for  the  seal  of  war  November  ll,18t)l.  While  in 
comnuiiid  of  this  company  he  jiarticipated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Koanoke  Island,  Newbern,  Kinston,  White- 
hall and  Goldsborough,  in  North  t:arolina.  In  May, 
1803,  he  resigned  his  commission.  f)n  the  24th  of 
February,  18(14,  he  ri'-enlisted  in  I''ifty-eighth  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Regiment,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Regiment,  in  which  he  went  to  the  front  as 
acting  first  sergeant  of  Company  I.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  again  transferred;  this  time  to 
Comjiany  K  of  the  same  regiment,  being  warranted  as 
first  sergeant.  While  a  member  of  this  regiment  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania.  North  Anna  River,  C(dd  Harbor  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.  In  the  battle  before  Petersburg,  July  27, 
1S()4,  he  was  wounded  by  a  s|)ent  ball,  by  which  he 
became  permanently  disabled,  losing  eight  inches 
from  the  main  bone  of  the  right  leg. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  C'aptain 
Martin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  the  people  of  his 
district  in  that  capacity  during  the  years  1800  and 
1807.  He  was  then  appointe(l  messenger  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  two  years. 

In  May,  180It,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the 
Marblehead  ]iost-ii|lice,  retaining  his  place  by  suc- 
cessive rea]ipointnients  until  May  10,  188."),  when  he 
resigned  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 
poultry  lor  the  marki't.  On  the  1  lib  of  November, 
1858,  Captain  Martin  was  uniled  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  Thom]ison,  of  Marblehead.  His  last  con- 
nection with  the  military,  as  a  mendier  of  which  he  had 
spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  lifetime,  was  during  a 
period  from  June,  181)0  to. lanuary,  1808,  when  he  had 
eonimaiul  of  the  Marblehead  Sution  Light  Infantry. 


fUA.N'CIS  ItuAltli.MAN. 

Francis  Boardman  was  born  in  Marblehead,  April 
28,  1820,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
anil  by  private  tuition.  He  came  of  patriotic  stock, 
his  hither,  Thomas  Boardmau,  and  his  grandfather, 
Abel  Boardman,  having  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  War  of  1812,  while  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  (iiUs,  was  one  of  the  many  heroic  privateers- 
men  for  whom  the  town  of  Marblehead  was  noted  in 
the  second  great  contest  between  the  United  Stales 
and  (treat  Britain.  After  receiving  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  was  then  thought  necessary  for  a  boy  in  his 
walk  of  life,  he  went  to  work  with  his  father  as  a 
baker.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infantry  while  yet  a  minor,  betook  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  militia,  and  in 
1852  was  largely  instrumental  in  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing the  comjiany   formerly  known  as  the  Clover 
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Light  Guards,  of  which  he  became  second  lieutenant. 
In  1857  he  wag  commissioned  captain  of  this  company, 
and  was  in  command  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  becoming  distinguished  as  one  of  the  two 
Marblehead  captains  whose  companies  were  first  to 
reach  Boston  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  response 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  On  his  return 
from  the  first  three  months'  campaij;n  he  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  government  in  recruiting 
volunteers  for  the  array,  and  was  for  several  months 
the  commanding  officer  in  charge  of  the  recruiting 
camp  at  Reedville,  Mass.  Offering  himself  for  duty 
in  one  of  the  regiments  about  to  leave  Massachusetts 
for  the  front,  he  was  three  times  promised  a  com- 
mand, only  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  partisan  intrigue. 
Then,  resigning  his  commission,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  business  in  both 
cities  for  a  time  ;  finally  going  to  Baltimore,  wherehe 
kept  a  hotel  for  several  year.-i.  After  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  he  returned  to  Marblehead,  and  resum- 
ed Ills  former  occupation  as  a  baker.  In  the  winter 
of  1886  Captain  Boardman  received  a  very  compli- 
mentarj'  vote  from  the  Democrats  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  serg^ant-at-arms  of  that  body. 
At  the  annual  State  election  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Marblehead  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court,  serving  during  the 
session  of  1887  so  acceptably  that  on  his  renomina- 
tion  for  the  ottice  he  was  re-elected  by  a  largely  in- 
creased majority.  Ho  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1847,  Captain  Boardman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susanna  G.  Harris, 
of  Marblehead. 


CHAPTER    XCL 
ROWLEY. 

BY  GEO.   B.    BLODGETTE,   M.  A. 

The  town  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  1639, 
by  the  Reverend  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company. 
The  original  gram  was  from  Ipswich  on  the  south  to 
Newbury  on  the  north,  and  from  the  ocean  on  the 
east  to  the  Merrimack  river  on  the  west. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Rogers,  a  distinguished  Puritan,  of  Weathcrsfield, 
Essex  county,  England,  was  bred  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1604,  he  was  of  Corpus  Christi,  when  he 
wa.s  graduated  a-s  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  of  Christ's 
College,  in  1608,  when  graduated  as  Master  of  Arts. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  became  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Harrington,  of  Essex,  exer- 
cising himselr  in  ministerial  duties  for  about  a  dozen 
years. 

He  then  was  called  to  a  public  charge,  at  Rowley, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  with  great  favor 
for  about  seventeen  years,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  charge — as  he  tells  the  story  in  his  will, 
"  for  refusing  to  read  that  accursed  book  that  allowed 
sports  on  God's  holy  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  I  was 
suspended,  and,  by  it  ami  other  sad  signs  of  the  times, 
driven,  with  many  of  my  hearers,  into  New  England." 

The  landing  was  made  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  au- 


tumn of  1638,  and  the  new  town  founded  in  Ai)ril, 
1639 — the  act  of  incorporation  reading  as  follows  : 

"The  4th  Day  of  the  7th  Month  (September)  1639, 
Mr.Ezechi :  Rogers'plantation  shalbee  called  Rowley." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  great  note  in  England  for 
his  piety  and  ability  ;  while  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany he  brought  with  him  to  Rowley,  were  called,  by 
Gov.  Winthrop,  "  Godly  men,  and  most  of  them  of 
good  estate.'' 

In  the  tract  set  off  to  Rogers'  Company  several 
farms  had  been  laid  out ;  these  were  purchased  by  the 
company  for  £800.  The  purchase  money  was  con- 
tributed bj'  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  house  lots,  all  who  paid  nothing  were  given 
one  acre  and  one  half,  while  those  who  paid  were 
given  lots  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  con- 
tributed. The  distinction  became  more  apparent 
when  the  rule  of  the  assignment  of  rights — called 
"gates'" — in  the  commons  is  known. 

One  and  one-half  acre  house-lot  was  entitled  to 
one  and  one-half  gates. 

A  two  acre  lot  to  four  and  one-half  gates. 

A  three  acre  lot  to  thirteen  and  one-half  gates. 

A  four  acre  lot  to  twenty-two  and  one-half  gates. 

A  six  acre  lot  to  forty-five  gates. 

The  time  of  laying  out  the  several  house-lots  is  un- 
known. On  the  10th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1643,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Mr.  Edward  Carlton,  Humphrey 
Reyner  and  Francis  Parrat,  appointed  by  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  made  a  survey  of  the  town  and  reg- 
istered the  lots  to  all  the  inhabitants  as  granted  and 
laid  out.  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  persons  to  whom 
house-lots  were  registered  in  this  survey,  together  with 
a  brief  account  of  each,  is  here  given, 

1.  George  Abbott,  two  acres.  No  further  men- 
tion of  him  is  found  of  record.  The  will  of  his  son 
Thomas,  dated  5th  of  Seventh  Mouth,  1659,  and  a 
deed  recorded  with  the  Essex  Deeds  1  I|(swich,  625, 
show  four  sons  old  enough  to  have  been  brought  with 
him  in  1639. 

2.  William  Acy,  two  acres.  Had  wife  Margaret 
and  four  children  all  brought  with  him  1639.  His 
death  is  not  of  record.  He  made  his  will  22d  of  April, 
1689,  "being  very  aged;"  it  was  proved  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690.    (Essex  Probate). 

3.  Thomas  Barker,  four  acres.  Freeman,  13th 
of  May,  1640.  Had  wife  Mary,  no  children.  He 
was  buried  30th  of  Nov.,  1650.  His  will  was  proved 
25th  of  First  Month,  1651. 

4.  James  Barker,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Freeman, 
7th  of  October,  1640.  Had  eight  children.  Buried 
7th  of  September,  1678.  His  will,  dated  3d  of  Seventh 
Month,  1678,  proved  24th  of  September,  1678,  men- 
tions himself  as  "born  at  Stragewell,  in  Low  Suffolk, 
in  old  England."     (Essex  Probate). 

5.  William  Bellingham,  four  acres.  No  mention 
of  wife  or  children.  Freeman,  12th  of  October,  1640. 
His  will  was  proved  24th  of  Seventh  Month,  1650. 
Death  not  of  record.  He  was  brother  of  Gov.  Richard 
Bellingham. 

6.  Matthew  BoYES,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  May, 
1639.  He  was  deacon  of  our  church  December  3, 
1639.  Had  wife  Elizabeth  ;  ten  children  born  here. 
He  went  back  to  England,  and  in  1661  was  of  Leeds, 
and  about  fifty-two  years  old. 
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7.  William  Boyxton',  one  acre  mul  one  hiilf.  Was 
about  fifty -six  ycirs  oKl  in  1(;">2.  Had  wife  Eii/.abeth 
and  seven  children.     Died  December  S,  ItjSi!. 

8.  Joil.v  noYNTOS,  one  acre  and  one  luilf.  Was 
brother  of  William  above.  About  forty-eifjlit  years 
old  in  lt!(}2.  Had  wife  Ellen  (or  Ellenor)  and  seven 
children.  Buried  February  IS,  lt)70-l.  His  will 
was  dated  February  S,  KiTO,  and  proved  March  L'S, 
1071. 

9.  EDMfXD  BluixJKs,  one  acre  arid  one  half.  Was 
a  blacksmith.  Sold  out  and  moved  to  Ipswich  in 
1G44.     Had  wife  Alice.     One  child  born  here. 

10.  Seu.vsti.vn  BRKiH.VM,  four  acres,  was  captain 
of  the  first  military  company.  Had  wife  Mary.  Ki'- 
turned  to  England  before  10.^7.  Four  children  born 
here. 

11.  Wipow  J.\N-E  Bkocki,i;i!Ank,  two  acres. 
Brought  with  her  two  sons.  Buried  December  2H, 
1668. 

12.  John  Bi-ubaxk,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Death 
not  of  record.  Will  dated  .\pril  ■">,  KiSl,  proved 
April  10,  IGSl, mentions  himself  as  being  "aged  &  de- 
crepcd."  Had  wife  Jemima  and  live  children.  De- 
scendant in  male  line  now  residing  here. 

1.3.  Edward  Carlton  three  acres.  Had  wife 
Ellen  and  four  chihlren.     Returned  to  England. 

14.  HucH  CllAi'LlN,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Elizabeth  and  four  children.  Buried  22il  of 
First  Month,  165.'J. 

15.  Pkter  Cooper,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Hail 
wife  Emma  (or  Ame)  and  four  children.  Buried 
January  1-'),  li;ii7-tl.S.  Will  dated  Jaiuiary  3, 
Il)ii7-C8,  proved  March  .•'.1.  l(i(iS. 

IG.  Widow  Constance  Crosby,  one  acre  and  one 
half.  She  was  buried  January  2.5,  11)83-84.  Four 
children. 

17.  Thomas  Dkkinso.v,  one  acre  atid  one  half. 
Had  wife  Jennet  and  six  children.  Buried  2'Jth 
lA'  First  Month,  1002.  Will  dated  March  8,  lii(!l-(i2, 
proved  Ajjril  17,  l(>ii2.  Descendant  in  male  line  now 
here. 

IS.  John  Dresser,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Mary  and  si.\  children.  Buried  April  1!), 
1072.  Will  dated  March  5,  1071-72.  Descendants 
in  male  line  now  here. 

rj.  Tho.mas  ElitiiorI',  one  acre  and  one  iialf. 
Had  wife  Abigail  and  four  children.  Death  not  of 
record.  His  widow  petitioned  tlie  General  Court  for 
probate  of  his  will  May  14,  10.')4. 

20.  Widow  Jane  (Jrant,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Death  not  of  record.  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
of  her  son  an  affidavit  was  filed  in  Ivssex  Probate  con- 
taining so  much  of  history  of  the  family,  that  it  is 
copied  in  full  as  follows:  "I  Sam"  Stickney  S"  of 
Bradford  do  testify  &  say  That  I  came  over  from 
England  to  New  England  in  the  same  ship  w"' 
Thomas  Orant  &  Jane  (iraiit  liis  Wife,  wdio  brouglit 
over  w"' tliem  Foure  Chihlren,  by  name  Jolin,  Han- 
nah, Frances,  &  Ann,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted 
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with,  &  next  or  near  neighbours  unto  in  Rowley. 
.Vnd  y  said  .John  being  deceascMl,  I  <1<)  allirni  that  the 
Sisters  of  .lohn  (iraut  above  named,  now-  by  mar- 
riage known  by  y"  names  of  Hannah  Browne,  Fran- 
ces Keyes,  &  .Viin  Emersoti  are  y-  same  y'  came  over 
w""  their  Father  &  Mother,  i'^  by  theni  owned  w"' 
said  John  for  their  children  "  Sworn  to  July  20, 
10".l8. 

21.  John  Harris,  two  acri's.  Freeman  May  20, 
1047.  Brought  with  him  wife  liridget.  Had  six 
children.  Died  "aged"'  February  lo,  10!t4-<Ja. 
Will  dated  January  8,  10!ll-!)2,  proved  March  27, 
lO'.to. 

22.  Thomas  Hakius,  two  acres.  Moved  to  Ips- 
wich with  his  wife  .Martha  1044. 

23.  William  Harris,  two  acres.  Had  wife  F-dee 
or  Edith.  One  eliild  born  liere.  Moved  to  Middle- 
town,  CoiHi.,  about  1002. 

24.  Rorert  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1040.     .^lurried  23d  of  Tenth  Month,  1039,  Anna 

,  being  the  first  coui)le  married  here.    One  of  the 

three  first  settlers  of  Bradford,  where  he  died  August 
27,  1074.  Will  dated  October  20,  1073;  proved  Sep- 
tember 29,  1()74.     Ten  children. 

2.').  John  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Bnither  of  Ro- 
bert above.  Had  wife  Jane  and  four  children.  One 
of  the  tliree  first  settlers  of  Bradford.  Died  in  Hav- 
erhill, December  23,  1090,  aged  about  70  years.  Will 
dated  August  17,  1(;89;  proved  March  31,  1091. 

20.  Michael  Hoi'kinson,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Was  admitted  to  the  First  Cliurch  in  Boston  0th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  103ti;  dismissed  to  "  y'  gatliering 
of  a  church  at  Rcjwley,"  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1039; 
freeman  May  13,  1040.  Had  wife  Ann  and  t\\\'.  chil- 
dreiL     Buried  February  2.S,  l(i48-49. 

27.  Robert  Hunter,  two  acres.  Freeman  Octo- 
lier  7,1040.  Had  wife  Jlary  ;  no  childreiL  Buried  5th 
of  Sixth  Month,  1047.  Will  dated  .'ith  of  Sixth 
Month.  1047.     (Essex  Deeds.  1   Ipswich,  87.) 

25.  William  J.vckson,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Joan  and  four  children.     Buried   May  5,  1(;S8. 

29.  JiHiN  Jarrat,  two  acres.  Freeman  May  13, 
1040.  Had  wife  Susannah  and  one  child.  Buried 
nth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1047.  Will  dated  11th  of 
Eleventli  Month,  1047;  proved  27th  of  Seventh 
Month,  1048. 

30.  Ma.xi.milian  ,1ewett,  two  acres.  Sou  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  (Taylor)  Jcwctt,  of  Bradlbrd,  Eng- 
land. Bai)ti/.ed  in  Bradford,  England,  October  4, 
](i07.  Freeman  May  13,  1040;  very  early  a  deacon 
of  tlie  church.  Had  wife  Ann  and  nine  cliildren. 
Die.l  October  19,  1084.  Will  dated  17th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1084;  proved  25tli  nf  Ninth  .Month,  l(iS4.  Is 
on  file  in  olliceof  Clerk  of  Courts, Salem,  Vol.  XLllI, 
page  4(;. 

31.  Josi;pH  Jewett,  two  acres.  Brother  of  Maxi- 
milian above  and  ba|)tized  in  Bradford,  England, 
December  31.  1009.  Freeman  U:i\  22,  1039.  Brought 
with  him  wile  Mary  Malliuson,  wliom  be  marrie<l  in 
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Bradford,  England,  October  1,  1634.  Had  nine  chil- 
dren. Buried  February  2(5, 1660-61  Will  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1060;  proved  March  26,  1661,  and  on  file  in 
E;sex  Probate. 

32.  George  Kilbourne,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  baptized  at  Wood  Ditton,  County  Cambridge, 
England,  February  12,  1612.  Had  wife  Elizabeth 
and  six  children.     Died  October  14,  1685. 

33.  Francis  Lambert,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1640.  Had  wife  Jane  and  six  children.  Buried 
September  23,  1647.  Will  dated  September  20,  1647; 
proved  28th  of  First  Month,  1648.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  living  here. 

34.  Thomas  Leaver,  one  acre  and  one  half; 
"  linen  weaver."  Married  September  1,  1643,  Mary 
Bradley.  Had  four  children.  Died  December  26, 
and  was  buried  December  27,  1683.     No  will. 

35.  Thomas  Lilforth,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Moved  to  Haverhill  before  1649.  Ou  Haverhill 
records  he  is  called  "  Linforth." 

35.  Thomas  Miohill,  three  acres.  Was  first  of 
Roxbury,  probably  in  1637,  thence  to  Rowley,  where 
he  was  ordained  deacon  December  3,  1639,  of  the 
church  then  formed.  Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He 
brought  with  him  wife  Ellen,  who  was  buried  July 
12,  1640,  and  the  first  person  buried  here.  He  mar- 
ried second,  Ann  I'arrat,  sister  of  Francis  Parrat. 
The  date  of  his  burial,  of  record,  is  14th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1654,  but  as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  was 
taken  June  24, 1654,  doubtless  the  true  date  of  burial 
is  14th  of  Fourth  Month,  1654.  Will  dated  June  11, 
1654;  proved  27th  of  First  Month,  1655.  Nine  chil- 
dren.    Descendants  in  male  line  now  in  Rowle)'. 

36.  Jous  Miller,  two  acres.  Was  a  minister  and 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  first  town  clerk. 
Freeman  May  22,  1639.  Had  wife  Lydia  and  one 
child  of  record  here.  Moved  to  Yarmouth  1641, 
thence  to  Groton,  where  he  died  June  12,  1663. 

37.  Thomas  Miller,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
licensed  to  draw  wine  1647,  paying  fifteen  shillings 
annually.  In  1651  he  was  of  Rowley,  with  wife  Isa- 
bel, and  was  then  a  carpenter.  Soon  removed  to 
Middlctown,  Conn. 

38.  Thomas  Nelson,  six  acres.  Freeman  May  23, 
1639.  The  wealthiest  of  Rogers'  Company.  He  mar- 
ried here  a  second  wife,  Jane  Dummer.  Brought  with 
him  two  children;  second  wife  had  two.  Went  to 
England  on  business  and  there  died  August  6,  1648. 
Will  dated  December  24,  1645;  proved  21st  of  Tenth 
Month,  1649.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

39.  John  Newmarch,  two  acres.  Was  first  of 
Ipswich,  to  which  place  he  soon  returned. 

40.  Tho.mas  Palmer,  one  acre  and  one  half  Had 
wife  Ann  and  three  children.  Death  not  of  record. 
Will  dated  August  2,  1669;  proved  September  28, 
1669. 

41.  Francis  Parrat,  two  acres.    Freeman  May  13, 


1640.  Had  wife  Elizabeth  and  seven  children.  Was 
town  clerk  and  deacon  of  the  church.  Went  to  Eng- 
land on  business  and  there  died  in  16.56.  His  will, 
dated  November  18,  1655,  proved  September  30,  16.56, 
mentions  himself  as  "  intending  to  take  a  journey 
to  England." 

42.  John  Remington,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  of 
Third  month,  1639.  He  was  first  of  Newbury.  Lieut,  of 
the  military  company.  Brought  his  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
had  five  children  born  here  ;  sold  out  and  left  town 
in  June,  1659. 

43.  Humphrey  Reyner,  three  acres.  Was  "Ruling 
Elder"  of  the  church  from  its  formation  and  the  only 
elder  of  record.  He  was  born  at  Gildersorae,  in 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  Leeds.  Brought 
with  him  wife  Mary  and  three  daughters.  Buried  14 
Sept.  1660.     Will  dated  Sept.  10,  1660. 

44.  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  six  acres.  He  was 
the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

45.  Henry  Sandys  (called  Sands  in  town  record), 
two  acres.  Was  dismissed  from  the  first  church  in 
Boston  "  to  ye  gathering  of  a  church  at  Rowley  "  24th 
of  Ninth  Month,  1639;  freeman  October  7,  1640. 
Brought  with  him  wife  Sybil ;  had  two  children  born 
here.     Returned  to  Boston  before  1647. 

46.  Edward  Sawy^er,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
Had  wife,  Mary,  and  four  children.  Buried  March 
9,  1673-74.  His  nuncupative  will  was  sworn  to 
March  31,  1674. 

47.  William  Scales,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man May  13,  1640.  Had  wife,  Ann,  and  two  (per- 
haps three)  children.     Buried  July  10,  1682. 

48.  Widow  Margery  Shove,  two  acres.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  Rev.  George  Shove,  who  was  or- 
dained and  settled  at  Taunton  November  16,  1665. 

She  sold  her  lot  to  Elder  Reyner  before  1661.  I 
have  heard  a  traditional  story  that  her  husband  was 
a  minister  and  intended  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogei-s  I  that  he  died  on  the  voyage  from  England, 
and  Mr.  John  Miller  was  employed  in  his  stead. 

49.  Hugh  Smith,  one  acre  and  one  half  Free- 
man 18th  of  Third  Month,  1642.  Brought  with  him 
wife,  Mary,  and  had  six  children.  Death  not  of 
record.  Will  dated  19th  of  Ninth  mouth,  1655, 
proved  26th  of  First  month,  1656. 

50.  John  Spofford,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Full 
genealogy  in  Historic  Gen.  Register,  vol.  viii.,  page 
335. 

51.  Margaret  Stanton,  one  acre,  and  the  only 
lot  of  less  than  one  acre  and  one-half  laid  out.  No 
further  mention  of  her  found  save  this  entry  in  the 
town  record,  "  Anno  1646,  Margaret  Stanton,  buryed 
the  Second  Moneth,  the  15th  day." 

52.  William  Stickney',  one  acre  and  one-half. 
See  "The  Stickney  Family,  a  Genealogical  Memoir 
of  the  descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Stickney, 
from  1637  to  1869.  By  Matthew  Adams  Stickney, 
Salem,  Mass.,  18(59." 

53.  ThOaMAS  Sumner,  one  acre  and  one-half.    The 
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only  turther  mention  of  him  found  is  a  petition  and 
inventory  on  tile  in  tbe  oflk'c  of  tlie  clerk  of  courts  for 
Essex  as  follows : 

'*  I*etition  of  Ilolioit  Coiiles.  Sr.,  of  Lynn,  and  Jaiif  ('oatfs,  his  wife 
ana  diiugtitor  of  Gtorg"  Sutimur,  wlio  ilii'.l  liy  Simill-I'ox  sumo  forty 
years  since,  in  Uonloy.for  ii.lnhnialration  of  estate  of  Tlionias  Siiinuor, 
bar  brotlier,  wUo  marrietl  and  liied  witiiont  issne  ;  liis  wife  id  al80  dead, 
■ho  having  umrrie<l  twice,  and  said  Jane  is  only  lieir  livioK,  slie  licing 
about  ten  years  old  when  liur  fatl]er  died.  To  tlie  Cuurl  to  lio  lield  1st 
Tuesday  November,  lliOl. 

•*  Inventory  of  at>ove  estate  amounting  to  £Io(i,  retnrned  hy  Itol)ert 
Coates,  adniinistnitor,  ;t  Noveiniier,  lli'.il.  (' Historical  (Vdlections,' 
E«o.\  Institute.  Vol.  V..  page  141)." 

54.  RiCHA HI)  S\v.\N,  two  acres.  Was  adniitteil  to 
the  first  church  in  H.iston,  l!lh  of  Klevcnlli  Month, 
1638;  dismissed  to  "  y"  gathering  of  a  church  at 
Rowley,  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1(530;  "  Freeman,  May 
13,  1640;  brought  wilh  him  wife  Ann,  and  here 
married  Ann,  widow  of  .lohn  Triinible;  had  eight 
children;  Ijuried  May  14,  1G78;  will  dated  April  2.'), 
1G78,  proved  May  2:5,  KITS. 

o.').  Thomas  Tkxnky,  one  acre  and  om-half. 
Brought  with  liim  witc  Ann  ;  had  six  children  ;  died 
in  Briitlford,  Fehruary  20, 1699-1700.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  in  Rowley. 

56.  RicllAKi)  Thoiu.ky  (now  Thiirlow),  two  acre-. 
Sold  out,  and  in  16.'>1  was  of  Newbury  with  wife 
Jane. 

57.  Joiis  TitiMr.i.i:,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man, 13th  of  Third  Month,  1640;  brought  with  him 
■wife  Ellen  ;  he  married,  second.  Sixth  Month,  1650, 
Ann,  widow  of  Michael  llopkinson  ;  he  had  seven 
children,  and  was  buried  18th  of  Fifth  Jlontb,  1657; 
his  family  received  i>ay  from  the  town  for  his  "  keep- 
ing of  a  scoolle." 

58.  Richard  Wico.m,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Had 
wife  Ann  and  three  children  ;  buried  .ranuary  27, 
1663-64  ;  no  will. 

59.  William  Wili>,  one  acre  ami  one-half  He 
was  first  of  Ipswich,  and  again  of  Ipswich  in  1661, 
and  probably  earlier. 

In  1640  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  had  erected  a  saw-mill 
where  Glen  Mills  now  arc,  and  soon  after,  certainly  as 
early  as  1643,  he  added  a  grist-mill. 

John  Pearson  came  about  this  time  with  (luite  a 
company,  and  erectoul,  near  Mr.  Nelson's  grist-mill,  a 
fulling-mill,  the  first  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers.  Johnson, 
in  his  "  Wonder- Working  Providence"  (London, 
1654)  says  of  the  Rowley  people  : 

*'The«e  people  being  industrious  every  w-ay,  soon  built  many  bouses, 
to  the  number  of  about  tbreescore  faniilies,  and  were  the  first  that 
iet  upon  making  Cloth  in  this  Western  World ;  for  which  luid  they 
built  a  fulling  mill,  and  caused  their  little-ones  to  bo  very  diligent  in 
■pinning  cotlon-wool,  many  of  them  having  been  clothiers  in  England." 

Gov.  Winthrop,  under  date  of  lith  of  Fourth  month,  li;l:i,  says  : 
"Our  supplies  from  Kngland  failing  much  men  began  to  look  about 
them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cullon  ;  whereof,  we  bail  a  store 
from  Darbadoes,  ami  of  hemp  and  tlax  :  wherein  Kowliy,  to  their  great 
commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

Before  1660  other  families  ajipear  of  record  as  resi- 
dents— some  had  come  with   Mr.  Rogers  as  minors. 


others  to  work  about  the  mills.     Few  of  tliiMii  were 
given  rights  in  tbe  commonage. 

The  following  are  all  (be  new  comers  who  ap])ear 
to  have  actually  resicled  here  before  1660. 

1.  Jamls  Bailky,  16J4;  had  wife  Lydia  and  eight 
children;  was  fifly-one  years  old  1663;  buried  August 
10,  1677  ;  will  dated  August  8,  1677,  prove<l  8e[.tem- 
ber  25,  1()77.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  rcsideiit 
in  Rowley. 

2.  RiciiAiii)  Bailky,  1644;  brother  of  James 
above.  See  "  Historical  and  (ienealogical  Researches  " 
by  .\lfred  I'oore.  also  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonage- 
narian "  by  Sarah  A.  Kmery,  page  139,  and  "  Northcnd 
Family,"'  Historical  (collections  of  I'ssex  Institute, 
Vol.  XII. 

.'!.  SAMri;i.  Bici.i.lNcilAM,  son  of  (iovernor  Uichard 
Bellinghani,of  Boston,  and  ne]ilu'w  of  William  Bel- 
lingham  (above).  Had  wil'e,  Lucy.  Move(l  away 
•Inly  23,  1650. 

4.  Rev.  John  Hi;u<k,  Harvard  College,  1646  ;  was 
assistant  to  J\Ir.  Rogers  I'roin  1648  to  1(;.50. 

5.  CiiAKl.KS  Bkowxk,  1647  ;  ha<l  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Acy,  and  nine  children.  Buried 
December  16,  1687.  Will  recorded  with  Essex  Deeds, 
5  Ipswich,  303. 

6.  Thomas  Buukhy  (now  Burpee),  1651  ;  bad  six 
children.     Died  June  1,  1701. 

7.  RicHAKD  Clark  married  here.  Sixth   Jlonth, 

1643,  Alice ;   the  second  couple  married  in 

town.     Had  five  children.   Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  February  7,  1673-74,  proved  March  31,  1674. 

S.  Toi'ilA  CoLMAN,  1653,  then  a  minor,  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Colman,  of  Newbury.  Removed  to  New- 
bury about  1673. 

9.  Isaac  Coussins,  1644,  blacksmith.  He  bought 
the  rights  of  Edmund  Bridges,  and  30th  of  First 
Month.  1652,  sold  the  same  to  John  Pickard  and  re- 
moved to  Haverhill. 

10.  Maucaukt  Ckossk,  "a  widdowe,"  admitted  to 
the  First  Church  in  Boston  6th  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1638;  mentioned  5th  of  Sixth  Month,  1647,  in  the 
will  of  Robert  Hunter  as  of  our  church;  also  men- 
tioned 1650  in  the  will  of  William  Bellingham.  No 
other  mention  of  her  is  found.  Perhai)S  she  married 
,lohn  Palmer. 

11.  Thomas  Ciiosisv,  30tb  of  Second  .Month,  l<i56. 
Had  wife,  Jane.  Came  from  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
was  buried  May  6,  1661. 

12.  .Jkulmiah  Ellswokth,  1657  ;  had  three  chil- 
dren. Died  Miiy  6,  1704.  Descendants  in  male  line 
are  now  residents  here. 

13.  Leo.vard  Harriman,  16.')0;  had  wife,  Marga- 
ret, and  five  children.  Died  .^lay  6,  1691.  Will 
proved  September  29,  1691. 

14.  Danii;l  Hauhis,  1651,  wheelwright;  had  wife, 
JIary,  and  one  child.  Moved  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1652. 

15.  Edward  IIaze.n  (see  full  genealogy  in  "His- 
toric Gen.  Register,"  Vol.  33,  page  229). 
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16.  AxDKEW  Hidden,  1654,  was  about  forty  years 
old  in  163:2 ;  had  wile,  Sarah,  and  twelve  children. 
Died  February  18,  1702  (Town  Record)  ;  February 
20,  1701-02,  "an  old  man  '  (Church  Record).  Will 
dated  February  18,  1701-02;  proved  April  1,  1702. 

17.  John  Hill,  1646.  "At  a  Towne  Meetting 
held  twentie  third  of  the  second  moneth  1651  It  was 
granted  by  Towne  that  the  parcel  of  ground  which 
was  Given  vnto  John  hill  vpon  Condition  of  his 
abideing  in  the  towne  and  doeing  service  thering  be 
beeing  now  removed  from  the  towne  should  be  hence- 
forth Thomas  burkbees  he  satisfieing  John  bill  for 
the  cost  of  fence  and  Agreeing  with  the  select  men 
for  the  ground  "  (Town  Record  Book  No.  1,  page 
154). 

18.  William  Hobson,  1652,  was  son  of  Henry 
and  from  Yorkshire,  England ;  married  12tb  of  Ninth 
Month,  1752,  Ann,  daughter  of  Elder  Humphrey 
Reyner.  Had  three  children.  Buried  July  17,  1659. 
Descendants  in  male  line  are  now  residents  here. 

19.  Richard  Holmes,  1644,  millwright,  was 
eighty-eight  years  old  March,  1692.  Had  wife,  Alice, 
and  eight  childi'en.  Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  July  15,  1695 ;  proved  January  13,  1695-96. 

20.  Nicholas  Jackson,  1645  ;  had  four  children. 
Died  February  13,  1697-98.  Descendants  in  male 
line  now  live  here. 

21.  Robert  Johnson,  Jr.,  1649,  son  of  Robert 
Johnson,  who  came  with  Mr.  Rogers,  but  settled  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Death  not  of  record.  Will  dated 
13th  of  Seventh  Month,  1649;  proved  26th  of  First 
Month,  1650.     Legacy  to  poor  in  the  church. 

22.  John  Johnson,  1650,  brother  of  Robert  John- 
son, Sr.,  mentioned  above;  came  with  Rogers'  company, 
but  first  sat  down  at  New  Haven.  Had  wife,  Han- 
nah, and  five  children  ;  was  captain  of  the  military 
company.     Died  January  29,  1685-86.     No  will. 

23.  Heney  Kingsbury  was  of  Ipswich,  1648,  of 
Rowley  1656  and  '63,  and  of  Haverhill  1668. 

24.  Abel  Langley',  1647  ;  had  three  children,  all 
by  his  third  wife.  In  a  deed  dated  October  7,  1693, 
beginning  "Joseph  Quilter  of  Ipswich.  .  .  .  in  be- 
halfe  of  his  cousin  Abell  Langley  who  dwells  with 
him,  son  of  Abel  Langley  of  Rowley,  deceased." 
Quilter  is  called  executor  of  the  will  of  Abel  Lang- 
ley, deceased.  I  find  no  record  of  the  will  or  death 
of  Abel  Langley. 

25.  William  Law,  1645;  had  eight  children. 
Buried  March  30, 1608. 

26.  Richard  Leighton,  1650;  had  wife  Mary  and 
five  children;  buried  June  2,1682;  will  dated  May 
27  ;  proved  September  26,  1682. 

27.  Richard  Lonohorne,  1647  ;  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  1662  ;  had  wife  Mary  and  nine  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  Haverhill  while  there  on  business 
13th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668  ;  will  dated  February 
10,  1668;  proved  March  30,  1669. 

28.  Jeremiah  Nortuend  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  with  Mr.  Rogers'  company,  then  but  twelve 


years  old.     He  returned  after  a  few  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Rowley,  England,  April  14,  1702. 

29.  EzEKiEL  Northend  (scc  full  genealogy  in 
Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XII). 

30.  John  Palmer,  1645;  married  Ruth,  daughter 
of  William  Acy ;  and  for  second  wife  married  Mar- 
garet Northend,  sister  of  Ezekiel  above.  Had  six 
children  ;  he  w'as  about  seventy  years  old,  1693,  and 
died  "aged"  .Tune  17,  1695;  will  dated  August  23, 
1693  ;  proved  July  1,  1695. 

31.  John  Pearson,  1644;  had  wife  Dorcas  and 
thirteen  children  ;  was  ordained  deacon  of  our  church 
October  24,  1686,  and  died  December  22,  1693. 

32.  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  1651 ;  settled  col- 
league with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  as  second  minister 
of  Rowley;  had  wife  Sarah  and  nine  children  ;  died 
April  22,  1696;  will  on  file  in  Essex  Probate. 

33.  John  Pickard,  1644,  "carpenter."  His 
mother,  widow  Ann  Lume,  died  here  March  19, 
1661-62.  He  had  wife  Jane  and  eight  children  ; 
buried  September  24,  1683,  An  abstract  of  his  will  is 
printed  in  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  IV,  page  20.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

34.  Samuel  Platts,  1654;  had  wife  Sarah  and 
six  children.  I  find  no  record  of  his  death  or  settle- 
ment of  his  estate.     His  widow  married  April  9, 1690. 

35.  Jonathan  Platts,  1655 ;  cousin  of  Samuel 
Platts  above  ;  had  wife  Elizabeth  and  eight  children  ; 
buried  July  18,  1680;  will  proved  September  28, 
1680. 

36.  Mark  Prime,  1645;  had  wife  Ann  and  two 
children ;  buried  December  21,  1683  (see  Essex 
Probate  Book  4  leaf  76  for  his  will) ;  descendants  in 
male  line  now  live  in  Rowley. 

37.  Jachin  Reyner,  1651 ;  nephew  of  Elder 
Humphrey  and  son  of  John,  of  Plymouth.  Had  wife 
Elizabeth  and  six  children;  died  July  8,  1708;  will 
dated  July  1,  1708;  proved  August  2,  1708. 

38.  Henry  Riley,  1656 ;  was  the  village  black- 
smith ;  died  May  24,  1710,  "  in  his  eighty -second 
year"  (grave-stone);  "not  in  full  communion" 
(church  record);  no  children;  will  in  Essex  Probate, 
Book  10,  leaf  123. 

39.  Daniel  Rouse  had  in  1652  an  estate  valued 
for  taxation  £19,  10s.  Orf.     He  soon  left  town. 

40.  John  Scales,  1650;  had  wife  Susanna  and  one 
child;  buried  January  12,  1683-84;  will  dated  Jan- 
uary 9,  1683-84;  proved  March  27,  1684. 

41.  Benjamin  Scott,  1651.  Brought  with  him 
his  wife  Margaret.  She  was  the  Widow  Margaret 
Scott  who  was  executed  in  Salem  September  22,  1692, 
as  guilty  of  certain  detestable  arts  called  "Witchcraft 
and  Sorceries."  He  had  nine  children  ;  death  not  of 
record;  will  dated  June  6,  1671;  proved  September 
26,  1671 ;  inventory  taken  July  14,  1671. 

42.  Henry  Sewall;  a  very  early  settler;  the  an- 
cestor of  three  chief  justices  of  our  highest  court ;  he 
was  buried  the  "First  Month,  1656." 
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43.  JoHX  Smith,  1040;  married  Faith  I'arrat,  .si.ster 
of  Francis  Parrat ;  liatl  tliree  children,  and  was 
buried  19th  of  Filth  Month,  KiOl  ;  will  dated  July  13, 
16t)l  ;  proved  November  14,  liWU. 

44.  Henry  S.mith  was  taxed  here  ir)."i2-r)3,  when 
his  estate  was  valued  £15,  3s.  4rf.  I  find  no  other 
mention  of  him  e-xce|)t  the  inventory  of  hi.';  estate 
taken  I(5th  of  First  Month,  l(lo5  ;  jk  rsonal  |iro[ierty 
amounted  to  £14,  .'5s.  ()</. ;  no  real  estate. 

4o.  WlLl.I.VM  Tknxf.y,  1045;  ordained  deacon  of 
our  church  Fehruary  3,  ]0()7-68;  had  wife  Katherine 
and  six  children;  died  Aujrust  o,  lt>S,">;  will  dated 
August  3,  16S5. 

46.  John  Tii.lison,  104."i;  had  removed  to  New- 
bury in  lliol. 

47.  John  Toph,  1048;  had  wife  .Snsimnah  and  ten 
children  ;  he  kept  the  "Ordinary  ;  "  die<l  Febrnary  14, 
1689-90;  will  dated  February  l.".,  10Si)-0(i;  jiroved 
March  25,  1690;  descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

48.  Thom.\.s  Wood,  10.54;  h.id  wife  Ann  and  eleven 
children  ;  buried  tseptember  12,  1687. 

49.  Joseph  Wokmwi.i.l,  1042 ;  lived  a  short  time 
on  a  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  Thomas  Nelson  ; 
not  identified  with  our  i)eople  and  soon  removed  ; 
had,  while  here,  wife  Miriam  and  one  child;  be  died 
in  Scituate. 

As  time  advanced,  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  several  rights  apportioned  to  the  house- 
h)ts,  so  that  in  1061  the  second  survey  was  taken  of 
the  commonages  and  entered  of  record,  a  true  copy 
of  which,  taken  from  the  "  Book  with  Clasps,"  is  as 
follows : 

[Page  S3.] 

A  Survey  of  tlie  Sovornll  Gates  or  commonagps  l)elunging  viito  The 
Severall  Inliabilants  of  The  Towiie  of  Kowlcy  ius  Tlicy  iir-;  now  in  pos- 
Bcsfon  haveing  iK'cne  Tniiisefenrd  and  soulde  from  oup  to  another  siuco 
tlie  t>eginDing  of  tlie  wiid  Towne  and  tton  divertftl  from  that  first  order 
and  stint  that  was  Tlien  made  wliereliy  tliey  were  proportioned  vnto  tho 
Severall  Lots  acording  to  tlie  purchase  and  di 
made. 

By  order  and  appt.intment  of  Tlio  Towne  Ta 
Richard  Swan,  Tlu.nias  Tenney,  Ahell   I.angley,  ,1. 
Itrocklehanke,  with  Saniuell  lirocklebanke  joyneing 
the  fourth  of  febniary,  I1I6I,  Tliat  tlierc  may  lie  a  Tn 
acconling  to  ther  present  state  they  now  are  in,  wljich 

In  primis  Tho  Towne  did  Grant  and  Give  vnto  Jlr  Snmu.ll  Pliillips 
vpon  Tho  said  Towne  Commons,  Nino  Cates. 

There  belonged  To  William  Acie,  his  Lot  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe  ; 
and  more  That  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  .lewett,  Two  oxe  Gates  ;  pur- 
chased of  tho  towne,  one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate. 

To  James  Ilayley  his  lot  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  Towne  Two 
Gates;  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  them  that  liolonged  to  Mr. 
William  llelllngham's  lot.  Two  Gales  and  a  halfe;  purcluised  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  as  belonging  To  Mr.  Kdward  Carlton's  lot,  One  Gale  ;  purchased 
of  the  Towne,  one  half  a  gate. 

To  Thomas  Leaver  his  lot  ond  halfe  one  Gate  ;  ho  purchased  of  the 
towue  Two  Gales ;  purchased  of  >ir.  Joseph  Jewelt,  of  Them  that  be- 
longed to  Mr.  William  Uellinglianra  lot,  one  Gate  ;  niMl  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
own  property.  Two  Gates  ;  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  one 
Gate. 

To  John  Pallmer  na  to  a  halfe  Two  Acre  lot,  Two  Gates  And  one 
quarter;  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett.  of  Them  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
Wllliom  Bellingham's  lot,  Two  Gates  ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Sewell,  Senior, 


on  that  tlien   was 

ll!y  the  Selectmen, 

ohn   Dre.ser,  .lolin 

•ith  them)  vpon 

Record  of  them 

as  followelli  ; 


One  Gale;  purchased  of  Danniill  HorriB,  One  Gate;  An.l  of  William 
llobson,  halfe  t)ue  Gate;  purchased  of  the  towne,  one  (juarter  of  a  gate- 
To  William  Tenney  as  to  his  acre  ami  halfe  lot  mid 

halfe  a  gate  piircha.sed  of  the  ttiwn,  t"*)  j;;tle.4 2  Gates 

I'uri  hiised  of  Mr.  Edward  (■srltuii  that  he  had  of  tho 

towne  for  consideration  of  money  lent 1  Gate 

William   and   Thomas   Tenney,   purchased  of  Mr. 

Phillii.  Xel.son 2  galea 

And  of  John  Harris,  one  ;  ami  of  Thomas  Crosbie, 

one 2  gates 

William   piir.  based  of  the  Towne  one  gate 1  gate 

[Page  84.] 
To  Kicliiird  Holmes  as  belonging  to  a  half  two  Acre 

lot,  two  gates  and  one  quarter;   and  a  quarter 

puirhase.l  of  the  towne 2  and  halfe 

Purcluoicd  of  Mr.  Kilward  Oarlton,  that  Mr  .l.'Welt 

as  liis  Aturney  sould  hallo  one  Gate One  halfo 

Purrhiised  of  John  Jonson,   of   Richard  Thurley's 

propriety 2  gales 

To  John  .lonson  left  of  his  two  Acre  lot  that  was 

Richard  Thurley's,  One  (oite  and  a  halle 1  halfe 

And  as  behuiging  to  the  lot  that  w«s  Edwanl  bridges     1  halfo 

Purcluised  of  the  Towne  One  Gate 1  Giito 

To  Kdward  Ila.wen  his  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  John  Smith,  two  gates  and  one 
quiiiler 2  one  .piarter 

pun-based  of  .lohu  Tod  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  town  one,  and  of  Tlioinas  Crosbie 

one 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one,  and  one  that  he 
hail  of  the  towne  for  land  laid  downe -_>  gates 

To  lieurg.-  Kill.oriio  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  and 
halfe  lot, and  halfea  gale  purchased  of  tin-  towiio    2 

us  also  one  gate  he  had  for  land  laid  down  at  New 
plaiiie I 

]iurchaseil  of  Mr.  Jewett  by  exchange  of  village 
land 2 

To  Thomas  Pallmer  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  a  Gate  purchased  of  the  towne 2  Gates 

purcluLied  of  Ml-.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate 1 

purchu.sed  of  Thomas  Nelson,  two  Gales 2 

To  Kic-hard  L.ingliorne  as  to  a  halle  two  Acre  lut 
purchased  of  John  New  march,  two  Gules  alel  one 

quarter 2  aii.l  quar 

purchased  of  flir.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate 1 

purchased  of  Samuell  Mighill,  two  Gales 2 

purchased  of  Tho  Towne,  three  quarters  of  oii[b]  gate  X  quarlere 

To  Abraham  Jewett  as  purchased  of  Thomiui  Nel- 
son, Two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  town,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  Thomas  Nelson  aa  Reserved  to  himselfe,  Seaveu 

Gates  and  one  fjuarter 7  quarter 

[Page  8,1.] 
To  John   I'ickard  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 

that  was  vxor  Crosbie's,  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe    4  halfe 
also  as  to  the  priviledgo  belonging  to  one  acle  and 

halfe  lot  Given   by  tho  towne  to  Isaac  Coussins 

and  what  the  said  Isaac  purchased  of  the  towne, 

two  gales  and  one  halfo 2  halfo 

To  Itichal-d  Clarke  as  to  an  acre  anil  halfe  lot  that 
he  purcluused  of  Thomas  Elathrope,  one  gate  and 
halfe 1  halfo 

purchoKed  of  tlie  towne,  one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate     1  half* 

To  William  Law  as  belonging  to  a  halfe  two  Aero 
lot  that  he  purchased  of  John  Newmarch,  two 
gates  and  one  quarter 2  quarter 

purchased  of  the  Towne  three  quarters  of  one  gate    .'1  quurtem 

To  John  Burbanke  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  a  gate  purcluwed  of  the  towne,  two  gates...     2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  foure  Gates 4  gates 
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To  Leonard  Harriinan  as  belonging  to  the  Acre 
and  lialfe  lot  that  was  John  Spoferd'B,  and  what 
was  purchased  of  the  town,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Kzekiell  Northend,  three  Gates 3  Gates 

To  Thomas  Hurkbie,  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jewett,  three  Gates 3  Gates 

To  Ezokiell  Northend  as  belong  to  a  halfo  two  Acre 
lot  purchased  of  Thomas  harris,  and  a  halfe  two 
Aero  lot  purchused  of  John  harris,  foure  and  a 
halfe  ;  purchased  of  Francis  parrat,  one  gate ; 
purchased  of  5Ir.  Autliony  Crosbie,  toure  and  a 
halfo  ;  purchased  of  Daniell  hams,  one  gate  ; 
purchased  of  william  hobson,  one  gate  ;  purchas- 
ed of  Thomas  Nelson,  one ;  puichased  of  Mr. 
Phillip  Nelson,  one  ;  and  purchased  of  Thomas 
Miller,  three,  tw9  of  which  three  the  said  miller 
purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett;  all  these  seaventeene 
gates  appeared  vnder  hand  and  seale,  of  from 
which  the  said  Kzekiell  hath  sould  to  severall 
men,  soe  that  ther  is  left  Kemaioing  vnto  him- 
aelfe  Klevcu  Gates 11  Gates 

[Page  86.] 
To  Andrew  Iliden  as  by  land  laide  downe  by  way 
of  exchange  the  which  land  was  given  by  the 
towno  vnto  the  said  Andrew,  one  gate  ;  purchas- 
ed one  gate  of  Danniell  Rouse 2  Gates 

To  Thomas  Dickinson  as  belonging  to  a  two  acre 

lot,  foure  gates  and  one  halfe 4  halfe 

purchased  of  william  hobson,  two  Gates 2 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate X 

To  Charles  Browne  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
given   by  the  towne  to  be  at  cost  to  beato  the 

drum  for  the  benefit  of  the  towne,  two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  vxor  mighill  as   Kemainciug  to  her  of  a  three 

Acre  lot,  nine  Gates  and  one  halfe 9  halfe 

To  vxor  smith  as  to  a  two  Acie  lot  that  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  John  iMiller,  foure  Gates  and  one 

halfo 4  halfo 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  one  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

To  John   Trumble,  one  gate  that  was  given  to  his 

father  in  Relatiort  to  keepeing  of  a  scouUe 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  Abell  Langley  as  to  a  two  Acre  lot  given  him  by 

Robert  Hunter,  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe 4  halfo 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  one  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

To  Nicholas  Jackson  as  given  by  the  towne,  one 
gate,  and  two  gates  that  ho  had  by  his  wife 
[Widow  of  Hugh  Chaplin]  tliat  were  purchased  of 

Thomas  miller  Acre  and  halfe  lot 3  gates 

purchased  of  tho  Towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

To  Thomas  Tenney  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

one  gate  given  by  the  towne,  two  and  a  halfe 2  halfo 

purchased  of  francis  parrat,  one  gate 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  halfe  gate halfe  gate 

[Page  87.] 
To  Elizabeth  Tenuoy,  allias  parrat,  as  belonging  to 
francis  parrat's  two  two  Acre  lot,  seaven  gateit 

vnsould 7  Gates 

purchiscd  of  william  hobson,  Sixe  gates (5  gates 

To  William  Jackson  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfo  lot  and 

purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  one  gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gato 1  Gate 

To  Thomas  Wood  as  purchased  of  Nehemiah  Jevv- 
ett's  guardian,  with  the  house  that  sometimes  was 
Mr.  William  Bollingham's,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Henry  Royley  as  given  by  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 
purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  two  gates 2  gates 


To  John  Grant  as  Given  by  the  Towne  to  his  mother 
Jane  Grant,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Town,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

ToKdward  Sawyer  as  Given  by  tho  To\f  no,  one  Gato     1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Richard  Swan  as  belonging  to  his  two  Acre  lote 
foure  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  halfe 

and  as  by  purchase  of  one  acre  and  balfe  lot  of 
Thomas  Lilforth,one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate 1  and  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate,  given 
the  said  Mr.  Nelson  by  the  towne  for  forbearance 
of  money  lent  for  the  use  of  the  towne 1  Gate 

and  as  by  privelidge  of  marriage  belonging  to  one 
acre  and  halfe  lot  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of 
the  towne  that  were  John  Trnmble's  2  gates,  as 
also  one  Gate  more  the  said  John  Trumble  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewel 3  Gates 

also  as  to  the  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  was  micaell 

Hobkinson's,  two  Gates  and  three  quarters 2  and  3  quarters 

[Page  88.J 

To  John  Tod  aa  to  one  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  William  Harris  Reserved  vnsould 
one  gate  and  one  quarter  of  a  gate 1  and  quarter 

and  for  land  purchased  of  Mr.  Carlton  and  exchan- 
ged with  tho  towne  for  one  gato. 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne  one  Gato  and  three  quarters 
of  agate 1-3  quarters 

To  Jlaxemillion  Jewett  as  to  his  two  Acre  lot,  foure 
Gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  one  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate I  Gate 

purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  halfe  one  gate halfo  one  gate 

purchased  of  william  hobeou  and  assured  by  his 
wife  as  adniinestrator,  one  gate 1  Gate 

To  James  Barker  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfo  lot  and 
halfe  one  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 

purchased  of  william  wild  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe 

lot,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Danniell  Harris,  two  gates 2  gates 

and  by  exchaingo  of  land  with  the  towne,  one  gate    1  gate 

To  John  Pearson  as  purchased  of  the  towne,  one 
gate 1  gate 

purchased  of  Thomas  wood,  two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Crosbie  that  belonged  to  John 
Heseltine's  lot,  two  Gates 2  gates 

also  purchased  and  injoyed  by  leafe  from  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dumer,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson's  propriety 
belonging  to  Mr.  Nelson's  Childcren  in  England, 
Mr.  Dumer  being  cxequtor,  foure  Gates 4  Gates 

To  John  Mighill  as  purchased  of  Ezekiell  North- 
end  one  gate ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  one 
Gate  ;  purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate 3  Gates 

To  Dorrity  Chapman  as  belonging  to  the  halfe  of  a 
two  acre  lot  was  Gorge  Abbots,  being  the  right 
of  her  former  husband,  Thonuis  Abbot,  deceased, 
belonging  to  bis  propety  in  the  north  east  field 
two  gates  and  one  quarter  of  a  gate 2  gates  one  quarter 

and  one  gato  that  tho  said  Thomas  purchased  of 

Mr.  Joseph  Jewett 1  Gate 

[Page  89.] 

To  William  Stick ney  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot 
and  one  halfe  gato  purchased  of  tho  towne  two 
gates 2  gates 

and  as  by  gift  from  the  towne  one  gate 1  gate 

and  more  purchased  of  the  towne,  throe  gates 3  gates 

To  John  Scallea  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 
that  was  John  Jarrats,  his  by  right  of  marriage, 
four  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  one  halfe 

and  as  belonging  to  his  oweu  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
halfe  one  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gattes 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towno,  one  halfe  Gato halfe  gate 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  us  belonging  to  the  foure 
acre  lot,  that  was  her  former  husband's,  Thomas 
Barker,  Twenty  gales  and  one  halfe  gate 2(.i  one  balfe 
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To  Richard  Ligliton  as  by  gift  from  llic  towiie  one 

gate '  K"'» 

pnrclmscd  of  the  Towno.  one  guto 1  gato 

To  John  Ik.iritoii  ns  lidoiiging  to  lii«  m-ro  and  Imlfo 
lot  and  lialfo  one  gato  pnrcliasod  of  tliu  towne 
two  gates -  B^'f 

purchased  of  the  towne,  two  Oatos -  Ofttes 

To  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson  as  Reaerved  vnsovild  of  his 
part  of  the  proprietio  of  Mr.  Thonuis  Nelson's 
lot,  his  father  deceased,  eight  gates  and  one 
quarter  of  a  gate 8  gales  one  quarter 

To  William  Scalles  as  to  his  acre  and  halfo  lot  and 
halfo  one  gate  purch.lsed  of  the  towno  two 
gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  thu  Towne,  ono  (iate 1  Hato 

To  Jachin  Kainor  a.s  belonging  to  the  part  of  a  two 
Acre  lot  ho  purchased  of  I.eiltennant  John 
Remington  foure  gates -I  gates 

To  Sanmell  Plats  as  purchiwed  of  Mr.  .Joseph  .Jew. 
ett  thro  gates 3  gales 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  ono  gate 1  Gale 

[Page  Uo.) 

To  marke  prime  as  purchased  of  Sir.  Phillip  Xel* 
sou  ono  giite  ;  purchased  «»f  John  .lolison  belong- 
ing to  Richard  Thurleys  lot  one  gale  ;  piircliased 
of  3Ir.  Joseph  Jowett  of  from  McCavlton's  propri- 
ety, he  being  altnrney,  three  (Jates ,'»  gales 

To  John  Dresttr  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  and  halfo 
lot  and  purchased  of  the  towne  halfo  a  gate  two 
gates ■-  gates 

purchase  of  the  towne,  two  gales ■2(;ates 

To  Samuell  Brocklebanke  as  to  a  two  .Acre  lot  was 
his  mother's,  fouro  gates  and  ono  halfo  gate -1  ono  lialfo 

as  to  a  two  aero  lot  ho  purchased  of  .Matliow  Uoyes 
Resurved  two  galea  and  one  halfe  gale '2  one  halfe 

purchased  of  daniell  harris  one  gale 1  gale 

To  John  Brocklebanko  as  piircluwed  of  Samuell 

Brwjklebanke,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  leiftennant  John  Remington,  two 
gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  The  Tt»wnc,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  William  Boynton  as  to  his  acre  and  halfo  lot 
and  one  halfe  gate  purchased  of  the  lowne,  two 

gales 2  gales 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates *2  Gales 

To  Vsor  Ilobson  as  to  a  three  Acre  lot  of  her 
father's,  Jlr.  hnniphray  Kaincrs,  and  to  a  two 
Acre  lot  he  purchased  of  Mrs.  Margery  Shove 
eighleene  gates IS  gates 

and  as  Remaincing  vn.souId  of  the  right  of  a  foure 
acre  lot  that  herhnsband,  williani  hobson,  pur- 
chased of  Captaiiio  Seb;istin  Biigham,  tweilvo 
gates 12  gates 

To  moyscs  Brodstrect  purchased  of  John  Pallmer 
that  was  of  Mr.  Nelson's  propriety,  two  gates  and 
ono  halfe  gate 2  an  halfo 

To  Mr.  Ezekiell  Rogers  foure  acre  lot  twenty-two 
Gates  and  one  halfo  gate.... '22  gates  one  halfo 

To  Samuell  mighill  Reserved  of  them  be  had  of  his 
father's  propriety  two  gates',  imrchased  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jewell  of  the  Right  of  Mr.  William  Bcl- 

lingham's  lot,  two  gales 4  gates 

[Pago  01]. 

To  John  Harris  as  belonging  to  halfe  two  .Acre  lot 
two  gates  anil  ono  quarter  ;  purchased  of  KzekicU 
Korthend  that  were  Sir.  Anthony  Crosbio's  two 
galea  ;  purchased  of  Sir.  Jewell  one  gale .1  one  quarter 

purchased  of  the  towne  three  quarters  of  ono  Cato    :!  quatlers 

To  Jeremiah  Elsworth  as  belonging  to  an  Acre  and 
halfo  lot  of  hugh  smith  ami  halfe  a  gale  purchased 
of  the  towne,  two  gaU'S 2  galea 


purchased  of  5Ir.  .lewelt  assured  liy  the  excequtors 

two  gales 2  gales 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  three  gates .'1  gales 

To  John  Lambert  as  belonging  I.)  a  two  aero  lot  and 

one  his  falli.T  purchased  of  the  lowne  five  and  a 

halfo .'>  one  halfo 

purchased  of  Thomas  Barker  two  gates 2  gales 

purchased  of  tho  towno  ono  halfo  lialo lialfo  gate 

To  potter  Conper  as  belonging  to  his  acre  and  halfe 

lot  and  haite  one  gate  purcha.sed  of  the  lowne  two 

gales 2  gales 

purchased  of  !..iltenaiil  John   Remington  one  gale     1  gate 

purchased  of  tlie  lowne  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Kicliald  Wickani  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and  one 

halfe  Galo  purchased  of  John  Tod 2  Gales 

and  as  from  Tho  lowne  for  worke  done  t\>T  Mrs. 

Margery  Shove  when  she  was  in  her  Illness 2 

To  Jonathan   Plats  purcliased  of   the  T.iwne  two 

Gates 2  Gales 

1  To  Daniell  Win.lli  jair.  liaM-d  ..f  Thomas  Lanibell..     2  Gales 
To  DannieinViiUani  imuhaNedol  the  Towne  two 

Gales 2  Gates 

I  To  Daniell  Wicoln  purchased  of  Thomas  Kcniing- 

ton 2  gates 

To  Thomas  Heminglon  purchased  of  Tho  Towne 

two  Gates 2  Gales 

To  Samuel   Slickncy  purchased  of  Tho  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

The  First  Ciiiuc'ii. — Soon  nftcr  the  iiu'oi'ponition 
of  the  town  a  church  was  rcguhirly  gathereil,  and  on 
the  3d  of  Deconiber,  Kilil),  tlic  Rev.  Ezekiei,  Rogers 
was  settled  as  pastor  and  tlie  formal  covenant  adopted. 
Mr.  Rogers  broujiht  with  him  his  first  wife,  Sarali, 
daughter  of  .Tolin  Everai'd,  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
died  in  ten  years ;  he  married,  second,  Joan,  a  daughter 
of  tlie  Hcv.  .)olin  Wilson;  slie  was  buried  on  the  Mil 
of  May,  KU'J;  he  married,  third,  on  the  KUh  of  .liily, 
Kjol,  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Barker;  she  was  biiiicil 
on  the  l"2th  of  February,  l(i78-7'.t. 

On  the  Kllh  of  Third  Moiilh,  li;4:?,  Mr.  Rogers 
[ireached  llic  l'",lcction  Scnnon. 

On  the  .^)th  of  Eighth  Month.  li;47,  he  preached 
before  the  Synod  at  (Cambridge. 

In  1(551,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  his  dwelling- 
house  was  burned,  wilh  his  goods  and  the  library  he 
brought  from  England.  Soon  after,  a  fall  from  his 
horse  so  injured  his  right  arm  that  it  was  ever  alter 
U.scles8.  Amid  all  these  distressing  calamities  he  held 
to  his  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  His  house 
was  rebuilt;  his  library  replenished;  his  left  hand 
substituted  for  the  right;  his  ministerial  labors  were 
continued.  15ut  to  him,  as  to  the  aged  of  to-day,  the 
(rolden  Age  is  in  tlie  past;  the  wicked  flourish  like 
green  bay-trees;  even  the  servant-maids  are  an  alllie- 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Zechariah  Syniins,  of  Charlestown  : 

"(;ili  of  the  12lh  UKUltll,  1IW7. 
"  Dear  Buothf.b,— Though  I  have  now  done  my  errand  in  tho  other 
paper,  yet  melhiuks  I  am  not  satisfied  to  leave  you  so  suddenly,  so 
barely.  Lot  us  hear  from  you,  I  pray  you.  IJotli  your  ministry  go  on 
coinfortJibly  ?  Find  you  fruit  of  your  labors?  Are  new  converts  brought 
in  ?  Do  your  chihiron  anil  family  grow  more  godly  'f  I  find  greatest 
trouble  and  grief  about  the  rising  generation.    Young  people  are  litllo 

>  Inlorline.l  lu  different  hand  in  original. 
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stirred  here;  but  they  strengthen  one  another  in  ovil,  by  example,  by 
council.  Much  ado  I  liave  with  ray  own  family  ;  hard  to  get  a  servant 
that  is  glad  of  catechising,  or  family  duties.  I  had  a  rare  blessing  of 
servants  in  Yorlishire;  and  those  I  brought  over  were  a  blessing  ;  but 
the  young  brood  doth  much  afHict  me.  Even  the  children  of  the  godly, 
here  and  elsewhere,  make  a  woful  proof,  so  that  I  tremble  to  think  what 
will  become  of  this  glorious  work  we  have  begun,  when  the  ancients 
shall  be  gathered  unto  their  fathers  ;  I  fear  grace  an'l  blessing  will  die 
with  tbcm,  if  the  Lord  do  not  shew  some  sign  of  displeasure,  even  iu 
our  days.  We  grow  worldly  everywhere  ;  methinks  I  see  little  godli- 
ness, but  all  in  a  hurry  about  the  world  ;  every  one  for  himself;  little 
care  of  public  or  common  good.  ...  Oh  !  that  I  might  see  some 
signs  of  good  to  the  generations  following,  to  send  me  axvay  rejoicing  I 
Thus  I  could  weary  you  and  myself,  and  ray  left  hand  ;  but  I  break  off 
suddenly.  O  good  brother,  I  thank  fJod,  I  am  near  home  ;  and  you, 
too,  are  not  far  off.  Oh  !  the  weight  of  glory,  that  is  ready  waiting  for 
us,  G<id's  poor  exiles !  We  shall  sit  next  the  martyrs  and  confessors. 
Oh  !  the  embraces,  wherexvith  Christ  will  erabnvco  us.  .  .  . 
"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  EzEKiEi.  Rogers." 

It  is  said  that  a  traveler,  passing  through  the  town, 
inquired  of  Mr.  Rogers,  "  Are  you,  sir,  the  person 
who  serves  here?"  Promptly  came  the  reply,  "  I  am, 
sir,  the  person  who  rules  here." 

Mr.  Rogers  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  was 
buried  on  the  26th  of  January,  lOGO-til  (not  June,  as 
appears  on  his  present  monument,  erected  1851). 

What  he  was  to  his  people  is  truthfully  shown  in 
the  inscription  on  the  first  monument  erected  iu 
Rowley  over  his  remains,  which  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Bev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Ri»wley,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  place,  with 
his  church  and  flock,  a.d.  16:J8.  He  finished  his  labors  and  life,  Janu- 
ary 23,  16G0-[11,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

"  Ho  was  a  nuvn  of  eminent  piety,  zeal,  and  abilities. 

"  His  stmius  of  oratory  were  delightful.  Regeneration  and  union  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith  were  the  points  on  which  he  principally  insisted  ; 
he  so  remarkably  described  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  char- 
actei-s  of  his  hearers,  that  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Who  hath  told 
him  all  this?  ^  With  the  youth  he  took  great  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  laden  with  fruit,  which  the  children  could  reach. 

'*  He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley,  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel,  which  generous  benefaction,  we  (in  the  first  par- 
ish) enjoy  to  the  present  day ;  and  here  gratefully  commemorate,  by 
raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  a.d.  1*^05." 

The  bequest  above  mentioned  appeal's  in  his  will  as 
follows : 

'*  Item.  The  rest  of  my  estate  in  lands  that  are  not  given  unto  my 
wife  during  her  natural  life,  that  is,  the  land  at  planting-hill,  the  laud 
called  ShatswelTs  ground,  and  all  the  rest,  be  it  meadow,  fresh  or  salt, 
or  other  upland  whatever,  and  one-third  part  of  gates  or  commonage,  I 
give  to  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley." 

A  part  of  this  gift  still  remains  to  the  use  of  the 
church. 

He  also  bequeathed  to  them  other  lands,  as 
follows : 

"First,  I  do  bequeath  and  give  to  my  well-beloved  wife,  Mary  Rocers 
my  d\v«lling-house,  barn  and  all  the  out-houses,  also,  my  orchard,  gardens 
and  the  yard  belonging  and  pasturage  adjoining  to  the  orchard  on  both 
sides  of  the  brook,  also,  the  hemp-yard,  also  tho  upper  house-lot  on  the 
other  sido  of  the  highway,  with  all  the  land  and  horse  pasture  at^'oining 
to  tho  same  land  ;  I  give  her  also,  six  acres  of  arable  land,  by  the  house 
of  Ezekiel  Nurthond,  and  ray  part  of  the  ware-house  pasture ;  also,  I 
give  her  hay  ground,  salt  and  fresh,  so  much  as  my  overseers  shall 
judge  sufficient  to  alford  one  year  with  another,  thirty  loads  of  hay, 
and  where  she  shall  choose  it,  and  all  this  only  for  her  natural  lile.  . 
.  .  All  my  houses,  barn,  and  orchard,  and  all  my  lands,  pastures  and 
commonages  and  meadows,  which  I  have  given  unto  my  wife,  Mary 
Rogers,  during  her  natural    life,  after  her  decease,  I  do  bequeath  and. 


give  unto  the  church  and  town  of  Kowley,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
maintain  two  teaching  eldens  in  the  church  forever,  and  upon  that  con- 
dition, I  do  give  them  ;  the  time  which  I  allow  them  for  the  settling  of 
an  elder  shall  be  four  years,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  as  God  makes 
any  changes  either  by  death,  or  removal,  or  any  otlier  way  ;  and  in 
case  that  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley  fail  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
viding themselves  of  two  teaching  elders,  according  to  the  time  prefixed, 
that  is,  within  four  years  after  they  have  this  to  enable  them  the  better, 
and  so  from  time  to  time,  within  the  said  time  of  four  years,  after  God, 
by  His  providence,  has  made  any  change,  my  will  is  that  the  above  said 
bousing  and  lands  shall  be  to  the  use  of  Harvard  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England." 

This  condition  was  broken  in  1700  for  reasons 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payson  below,  and  Harvard 
College  took  possession  and  sold  the  lands. 

During  Mr.  Rogers'  ministry  Humphrey  Reyner 
was  the  ruling  elder,  and  the  only  person  who  has 
ever  been  appointed  to  the  office  in  this  church.  The 
deacons  were  Thomas  Mighill,  Matthew  Boycs,  Maxi- 
milian Jewett  and  Francis  Parrat.  The  Rev.  John 
Miller  assisted  in  the  ministry  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brock  assisted  in  1648-50. 

Samuel  Phillips,  second  minister,  son  of  the 
Rev.  George,  of  Watertown,  born  at  Boxted,  in  Essex, 
England,  1625,  came  with  his  father  in  the"Arbella," 
1630  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1650;  settled 
colleague  with  Mr.  Rogers,  June,  1651 ;  died  April 
22,  1696.  The  many  distinguished  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  for  generations  made  the  name  of 
Phillips  illustrious  are  his  descendants. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips,  when  without 
a  colleague,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Brackenbury  for  two  years,  and  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  for 
about  three  years.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  William 
Tenney,  John  Pearson,  John  Trumble  and  Ezekiel 
Jewett  were  ordained  deacons. 

Samuel  Shepard,  third  minister,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  born  October,  1641 ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1658;  ordained  and  .settled 
November  15, 1665 ;  married,  April  30, 1666,  Dorothy, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Flint,  of 
Braintree.  He  died  April  7,  1668.  He  began  a 
"Record  of  matters  in  the  church  of  Rowley  "  with 
the  day  of  his  ordination.  This  record,  the  oldest 
extant,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  passed  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  as  he  wrote  on  the  title-page  "ex  dono  mei 
Josiah  Flint  Aj)ril  22,  1668."  From  this  record  we 
gain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  town 
at  that  time  ;  thus,  January  8,  1665-66,  Robert  Swan, 
a  leading  citizen  of  Haverhill,  though  still  a  member 
of  this  church,  is  charged  with  the  theft  of  corn  from 
his  neighbor  Webster,  and  also  charged  by  his  father, 
Richard  Swan,  with  "writing  a  letter  full  of  lies." 

October  6,  1667,  a  member  was  excommunicated, 
and  the  pious  Shepard  adds  :  "  Afterward  pray'  was 
made  that  God  would  ratify  the  sentence  &  let  loose 
Satan  on  him"  (page  17). 

December  19,  1667,  Jonathan  Platts  desired  his 
children  baptized  on  his  own  account,  he  not  being  a 
member  of  the  church  nor  havins'  owned  the  cove- 
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iiaiit;  he  is  describoil  :i.s  a  ni;iii  of  l)()lil  cnniage  ami  an  : 
uncivil  tongue.     His   request    was  denied   until  .July, 
IGGS,   when   he  desired  that   the  children   should  be 
baptized  on  aeeount  ofiiis  wife.     She  was  admitted  to 
full  communion  and  her  re(iue5t  granted.     8oine  ob-  i 
jected,  as  she  had  slandered  Faith  I'arrat  in  aeeusing  ] 
Faith    of  bcirKj  guilfij  of  burning   Mr.  Rogers'   house. 
February  4,  l()7I-72.  .John  Jaokson  was  called  upon 
to  ackniwledge  h\<  sin  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  "  by 
cutting  U|)  a  bundle  of  small  olders." 

July  2,  IGT.'J,  (l)age  44)  Thomas  Watson  wis  ex- 
communicated for  several  reasons,  among  whirl)  was 
this  curious  agricultural  one:  "He  told  Robert  She- 
lato  that  his  wife  niilkt  7  cows  i*i  made  20  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  wherea.s  slie  milkt  but  I!  it  made  but  (I 
pounds  a  week."' 

In  1078  Mr.  Thilip  Nelson,  the  first  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  from  this  town,  and  a  magistrate, 
"  charged  Deaeou  Jewitt,  his  aged  uncle  (who  hath 
used  the  cfliee  of  a  deacon  well,  above  thirty  years), 
for  unrightiousness  and  Kognry  ;  .  .  .  onr  other 
Deacon  William  Tenney  he  charged  him  with  lying." 

During  this  period  members  of  the  chureh  were 
freciuently  charged  with  adultery,  "unclean  behav- 
ior"  and  drunkenness.  'J'liat  the  charges  were  true 
we  may  believe  from  the  usual  entry  in  the  register 
at  the  end  of  the  case,  "  he  confessed  his  sin  and  was 
restored." 

Edward  Paysox,  fourth  minister,  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Eliot)  Payson,  of  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
born  the  20th  and  baptized  the  2.Sth  of  .June,  li;.')7, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1(>77,  came  here 
to  preach  in  IfiSO  and  was  ordained  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Phillips,  October  2'>,  1GS2.  He  mar- 
ried, November  7,  1(18:1,  Mr.  Philli|is' daughter  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  he  had  seventeen  children,  of  whom 
ten  survived  him.  The  second  meeting-house  was 
built  in  his  time  and  the  date  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  record:  "This  was  y"  last 
child  baptize<l  in  the  old  meeting-house,  Which 
house  we  left,  &  went  to  worshij)  (iod  in  our  new- 
house  Nov.  7,  lii97." 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1G%,  Mr.  Payson 
continued  as  sole  minister,  and  the  be(|uest  from  Mr. 
Rogers  vested  in  the  college  in  1700.  ;\Ir.  Payson 
entered  in  the  church  register  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"Ti:ASS,\cmoss  AnocT  .Mr.  Rnr.Eii.s'  Donation. 

"  AtMjut  two  j-oars  after  51'  IMiiIIi|Bs  ilccciiBi' ;  Tlio  Town  Imd  two 
mcelinffi*  to  try  >'"  Towns  iiiiiul  nli'  liolding  M'  Itogerw'  Donation  upon 
y«Tcrniese-\|)rr!Wfi<lin  hiHWill:  iit  noitherof  which  n  vol.-  in  tin.  uf- 
flrmaUvoconlilhoohtnlned.  at  Tbuir  last  mnctini;,  y  Town  rfiooso  a 
comiltco  to  wild  to  nie  to  know  what  Sullery  I  wonid  lu>  williiiK  to 
take  tip  with,  iMith  whilo  alone,  &  also  in  ctim-  another  Minister  Hlioutd 
be  called,  by  which  comittee  (viz'  Deacon  .Jewott,  Cap*  Weicoin,  Cap' 
Doynlon,  Lien*  Dre-swer,  Corn*  Pienton)  I  returned  proponitittn.*  to  j." 
Town  on  l>oth  Articles  alnvewl.  Hilt  nolliini;  was  acted  upon  them,  A 
no  y"  matter  lay  silent ;  till  y"  last  winter  in  y  year  |i;ilO  sometime  in, 
Octoh'  1«!19  I  fell  ill.  my  aile  continuins,  and  seeniiilE  to  he  of  a  threat- 
nlliK  natnre  ;  The  Town,  ii.)nietimo  In  Noveinh'  or  Deceml)'.  had  a  in.  it- 
ing.  and  oljlaine.1  a  vole  for  holding  v°  al»ires>  llonatl.in  upon  y  cimli. 
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tioll  that  it  was  niv.-n  upon,  presently  ujion  which,  y«  church  convcend 
to  coiisiil'  w'  .■Minister  to  invit.-  and  di.l  |iit.:h  upon  .Mr.  Kichar.l  lirown 
of.Snliory.  At  W"  tinn' two  Urethn.a  vi/.'  Cap'  B.jint.)n  and  Lieu' 
Dreiser  were  .-hosen  .Mi..<sen;;"  to  .seii.l  to  51'  Lirown  t.i  «i;;iiilie  y 
ihurch..3  Act  calliui.'  him  to  y«  work  of  y  Ministry  am.,nK«l  us.  Ali.,ut 
y  latler  on.)  of  Deci.mht  y.  I,„rd  Wiw  plcoied  t.i  cive  me  liberty  to  come 
amoli;;>.l  my  people  asen,  A  toexerci.se  y«  whole  Sabliath,  and  yo  c.n- 
tinued  to  do.  ,\fter  some  lime,  some  of  o'  Hrothieu  siguifyr.l  1„  me  Iheir 
desiiv  y'  something  furtli.T  iiiit'ht  he  il.iue  as  t->  calling  M'  Br.iwn 
ani.mgst  us.  I  told  lli.-m  y«  ilih  had  pr..cee.l.-.l  as  farr  in  y-  iiiatler  as 
was  coMVeui.-ut,  not  having  as  yet  aciuainted  y«  Town  willi  \\>  bad  bin 

d. ,  n.ir  ohlaiued  their  concurrence  w".  y  diurches  clioic- ;  theref.,re 

I  thonghly"  iicvt  step  must  be  t.i  consult  J"  Town  in  y«  matter,  upon 
whi.'h  a  T.iwu  meeting  was  iiuickly  warned,  after  y  waruiin-  w'off,  & 
before  y  time  appoiule.l  for  sJ  meeting  .-ame  I  receive.l  a  Idler  fnim 
JI'  Brown,  in  which   he  writes  as  followelli  viz'  be  ple^ise.i  8'  to  nlid'- 

circumstance.l,  w.iubl  be  ],baps  greatly  to  y.i'  .letriiueut,  i  bec[au»e)  I 
would  li.it  to  yoF  damage  deceive  you,  pray  s'  be  pleas''  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  if  1  hereby  Intieat  you  not  to  e.\pe.-t  my  coming  at  all.  This  let- 
ter I  totally  .-om-ealed  from  all  psons  living,  till  after  y«  aboves-'  meet- 
ing was  past,  that  none  might  any  way  bo  Inlliienced  thereby.  Att  this 
meeting  notliing  could  be  .lone  in  y  niatt.'r.  Tlie  I..)ril  having  bin 
pleased  to  restore  my  health  Again,  tlie  i:enerality  of  y  T.nvn  appeared 
very  dull  ab'  acting  anything  on  my  l*rop.i8itiou  referring  to  calling 
another  Minister,  so  y  meeting  issuc'd  in  worils.oert  pieteria  liiliil.  S.ime 
of  the  lireljiren  being  still  unsatisfyed,  motioned  for  anotlier  n.eeling, 
wupou  some  of  tlie  s.-hH-tnu-n  cam.'  to  me,  and  Informed  that  some 
d.-silT.i  an..Iller  Town-meeting  to  settle  me  a  Salleiyif  1  continue.l  alone 
&  they  w.mld  kuow  uf  me  wlielher  t  ili.l  il.-sire  it,  iiiy  Answ  was,  that 
thetiiue  f.irsi-ttling  my  salleiy  wliilo  I  was  al.iu.-,  b.'iiig  lapse.l,  I  .li.l 
not  desile  y'  y'  Town  slioul.l  be  couveen.l  mcrly  on  y'  lorounl  ;  But  if 
they  had  anytliiug  further  to  transact  in  reference  to  calling  another 
Minister  &  saving  their  Living,  I  w.Milil  liiud'  nothing  of  that,  they 
might  warn  a  meeting  as  so.ui  as  they  jdeas''.  The  Select  men  seem...! 
satisfyed,  au.l  not  Inclinable  to  warn  any  meeting  on  that  ace'.  But  the 
aboves't  unsatisfyed  Krethr.'ii  continuing  to  urge  tlieir  former  motion 
ab' another  Town. meeting:  one  was  at  bust  appointed  to  Be  on,  or  ah' 
y  twentythir.l  .lay  of  |.'eb'.'.  At  this  meeting  my  ahovesJ  propositions 
were  brought  a  foot  many  apjirard  as  willing  to  comply  with  y«  liisl, 
while  I  was  alone  but  :us  to  y-  latter  y'  r.d'erre.l  to  calling  anoth.-r  Min- 
ister y  most  wore  .lull  an.l  woul.l  not  slirr  t.j  .leci.le  a  vote.  I  had  tol.l 
souieof  the  chief  of  yT.nvii  belbro  this  meeting  y'  sc.dng  tliey  lia.l  not 
biken  up  with  my  propositions,  it  was  u.iw  their  turn  to  make  prop.i.sa lis 
to  me  ;  ac.-ordingly  y  ilea.-ou  in  Tlie  Towns  ouhalfe  abated  five  poumls 
from  my  2d  piol...sitiou  rof.oiug  t.i  calling  another  Miuist.-r  which  l..ok 
ofr:ill  poumls  from  my  Salboy  then  .t  so  y  prop.isiti.m  was  agen  put  to 
vote,  but  with  as  little  su. .  .-ss  as  at  first,  &  so  y  meeting  euil.'.l  without 
.loiiig  anything  at  nil  as  1..  y  holdiug  y"  ahoves.1  Donati.ui.  So  the  mai- 
ler lay  till  the  (.lollege  olli.er  t.iok  p..Rsessiou  of  the  si'Veial  parcells  of 
band  an.l  meadows  which  tbey  have  iiiipr.ived  since.  At  y  abovesl 
chh  meeting  to  cliuse  a  Minister,  I  prop..se.l  to  make  clioice  of  M' Jn" 
Kiiiiuirsoii  becau.se  I  con.lu.leil  he  w.iubl  surely  cuiie  ;  wlii.  li  lia.l  tbey 
done  they  lia.l  certainly  secured  their  ILumtiou,  if  the  Town  had  con- 
cur'.l, an.l  sallaries  ha.l  been  agreed  on;  But  there  was  no  likelyboo.l 
that  m'  Hr.iwu  would  come,  ,V  so  it  prove.l. 

"  I  .lid  count  it  necessary  to  know  before  han.l,  what  the  Town  w.iul.l 
do  for  me  in  case  they  savo.l  their  donation  by  callinganotb.'r  Minister  ; 
and  that  for  Bun.lry  lii-iuions  Kiis.t  W.-  are  bound  to  pi..vide  for  our  own 
hoiis...  2'1  6.ion  After  my  Settlem'  my  father  I'liill  :  was  uneasie 
about  his  sallary,  and  told  mo  y'  y  Town  was  not  able  to  keep  two 
miuisteis.  :i'J  ;  I  was  Informed  not  l.mg  after  my  Or.linali.ui,  That  a 
chiefeman  then  in  Town  (viz  Cap'  Phil:  N.-lsmO  .leclare.l  in  a  T..wii 
Meeting,  that  y  Town  conbl  not  maintainc  two  Ministers,  prop.jsed  to 
let  one  of  Ihom  go.  And  I'J  I  fouii.l  my  own  salary  very  B.:ality  while 
we  w.-re  Iw.i  together,  fifty  ,t  tlireo  p.inn.l8  in  grain  was  my  whole 
allowance  (w'l.  my  \Vo.i.l)  by  y  year ;  live  .if  wfii  was  yearly  taken  oil 
for  I'aisouage  Lands  v'  I  Iinproveil  so  I  ha.l  but  f-uty-eight  pounds  in 
Grainet' aiinnin,  for  sundry  years  after  I  liiul  a  family.  Not  long  he- 
f.ire  my  father  Phill:  deceaso,  the  Town  ad.l.il  seven  iionnds  to  my  sal- 
lary, so  miiJc  it  Sixty  in  Orain,  which  intho.se  times  was  iillw[aysj 
couiite.l  a  thir.l  at  least  Inferiour  to  money,  finally  ]  was  informed 
when  y  nboves''  things  ilb'  calling  an.ilher  Minister,  were  in  agitation, 
thutitw.-ls  said  am.uigst  some  y'  1  must  lake  what  llio  Town  woul.l 
give  me.  I  Ihot  it  n.e.lfull  tberidon-  to  know  before  han.l  a  little  about 
the  mailer,  I.,  prevent  iiueasilie.vl  afterwards,     but  as  is  above  Siacilie.l, 
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nothing  could  be  obtained.  Now  let  any  Indifferent  persons  Jndgehow 
this  Donation  came  to  bo  forfeited,  and  lapse  to  y  colledge." 
Postscript. 
'*  The  Reason  of  my  secreting  M'  Brown's  Letter  (mentioned  in  the 
above  Record)  was,  because  the  condition  of  holding  s*  Bonation  was 
almost  expired,  so  that  there  was  then  no  time  to  apply  to  any  body 
else:  Therefore  if  y«  Town  had  known  before  a*  Town  meeting  was 
over  that  he  would  not  come.  They  might  have  counted  it  a  suUicient 
Ground  to  Act  nothing  about  the  case.  Therefore  I  kept  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  them,  till  s-^  meeting  was  past.  Yet  nothing  was  done  about 
it,  Iho  they  knew  not  but  he  might  come— and  did  know  y<  they  could 
go  to  no  other." 

All  things  considered  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Payson 
was  more  successful  than  that  of  any  other  minister 
of  this  church.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips  to 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jewett,  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  nothing  appears  of  record  in  church 
or  town  denoting  any  diflerences  between  Mr.  Payson 
and  the  people  under  his  charge. 

Samuel  Palmer,  Timothy  Harris,  Humphrey  Hob- 
son  and  Joseph  Boynton'were  ordained  deacons  while 
Mr.  Payson  was  alone  in  the  ministry. 

The  record  of  his  death,  entered  in  the  church  reg- 
ister by  his  colleague  and  successor,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Eev*.  M'.  Edward  Payson  died  Aug.  22, 
1732,  about  y'  prising  of  y°  Sun,  In  y'  76  year  of  his 
age,  after  about  a  month's  Languishment  and  aftur 
He  had  preached  y"  Gospel  in  Eowley  more  than  ol 
years." 

"  Bcati  Mortui  ii  qui  Domini  causa  moriuntur 
etiam  dicit  Spiritus  ut  requiescant  a  laboribus  suis  & 
opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos." 

Jedidiah  Jewett,  fifth  minister,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  (Wicom)  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  where  he  was 
born  1705,  baptized  June  3,  1705,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1726  and  ordained  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Payson  November  19,  1729.  The 
third  meeting-house  was  built  during  his  ministry, 
and  was  occupied  in  October,  1749.  The  last  child 
baptized  in  the  old  house  was  Joanna  Todd,  October 

15,  1749,  while  the  first  persons  owning  the  covenant 
in  the  new  house  did  so  October  29,  1749. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  1744  is  given 
by  him  in  the  church  register  as  follows:  "About 
208  persons  at  present  in  full  communion  with  this 
chh.,  83  males  125  Females." 

Mr.  Jewett  married,  November  11,  1730,  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  llichard  and  Dorothy  (Light)  Dummer, 
of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  three  children  Dtim- 
mer,   baptized   Ajiril   .30,1732;   Paul,  baptized  June 

16,  1734;  Dorothy,  baptized  May  9,  1736.  In  his 
time  some  men  expressed  their  own  opinions.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1748,  the  church  voted  that 
they  were  offended  with  the  Hon.  John  Hobson,  a 
leading  citizen,  who  had  been  frequently  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1741,  in  that  Hobson  had  said  in  the  meetinghouse 
on  the  5th  of  October,  1748,  "That  the  Doctrine  of 
Election,  as  preached  by  Kev"".  M'.  .Jedidiah  Jewett, 
is  Non-sense,  and  Because  in  explaining  himself 
upon   the   matter   of  his   said   a.ssertion  s''    Hobson 


further  said  to  s''  Jewet,  '  That  you  preach  That 
there  is  certain  number  elected,  and  another  number 
are  passed  over,  and  if  it  be  so,  say  s''  Hobson,'  the 
consequence  is  that  man  does  act  necessarily."  An 
investigating  committee  was  chosen  April  2,  1749; 
the  committee  reported  that  Hobson  write  out  his  ex- 
planation. 

December  27,  1749,  Hobson  refused  to  write  out 
any  explanation  of  his  speech,  and  the  church  voted 
the  acknowledgment  was  satisfactory. 

August  20,  1749,  James  Hidden  was  accused  of 
having  said  that  part  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hale  was  false.  The  church  voted  his  conduct  dis- 
orderly. 

December  21,  1768,  Deacon  Bailey  complains  that 
Eben  Hidden  had  charged  him  with  "telling  a  posi- 
tive lye,  and  when  he  [Hidden],  was  asked  why  he 
sung  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  his  answer  was  y'  he  did  it 
to  let  y"  congregation  Know,  y'  he  knew  and  y'  fool 
did  not."  He  also  said,  at  the  same  time,  when  Dea- 
con Bailey  set  the  tune,  "  that  he  was  serving  the 
Devil." 

Several  of  the  church  were  admonished  for  their 
sin  of  " disorderly  walking"  and  many  others  for  for- 
nication. 

Mr.  Jewett  died  May  8,  1774.  The  Parish  voted  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  funeral  and  erect  a  suitable 
monument  at  his  grave. 

Ebenezer  Bradford,  sixth  minister,  born  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  May  29,  1746,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  1773,  settled  August  4,  1782,  died 
January  3,  1801.  The  funeral  charges  were  paid  by 
the  Parish. 

Here  ends  the  permanent  ministry  of  Rowley. 
They  were  able  and  godly  men  ;  the  tie  binding  them 
to  the  church  was  severed  only  by  death.  Every 
minister  since  settled  has  been  dismissed.  Of  the 
period  since  1801,  I  may  well  use  the  language  of  a 
former  pastor:  "Pastors,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  have  been,  themselves,  more  un- 
easy than  before,  and  the  people  have  been  more  un- 
easy, regulating  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  by  their  in- 
terest in  the  man  who  proclaimed  it." 

David  Tullar,  seventh  minister,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1774,  settled  7th  December  180.3, 
dismissed  October  17, 1810.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
meek  and  godly  man,  better  fitted  to  love  his  Lord 
than  to  fight  the  devil  witli  fire.  He  died  at  Shef- 
field, 23d  August,  1839,  aged  ninety  years.  Probably 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Tullar  had  declined 
his  call  to  preach  here,  as  he  began  with  opposition  in 
both  church  and  parish.  While  Mr.  Tullar  slept 
his  people  did  not  sow  tares  in  his  wheat-field  as 
there  was  no  tare-seed  to  be  obtained  here  but  they 
did  sow  flax-seed  over  all  his  garden  and  cultivated 
land;  cats  were  drowned  in  his  well,  his  swine  let 
loose,  his  gates  destroyed,  his  fruit  trees  girdled,  and 
he,  himself  twitted,  before  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
of  inability  to  propagate  his  species. 
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James  W.  Ti'CKEII,  eighth  minister,  was  gnidii- 
ateil  at  Yale  College  1807,  settled  .June  24,  1S12,  dis- 
missed June  24,  1817,  as  the  salary  was  insufiicient  to 
meet  iiis  necessities,  lie  was  uuicli  respeeted  and 
beloved.  He  died  at  Springlield,  X.  .1.,  February  11, 
1819,  aged  thirty-two  years. 

\Vii,i,.\ui)  Hoi.iutooK,  Rrowii  University  1814, 
was  the  ninth  minister,  settled  .July  22,  1818,  dismiss- 
ed May  12,  1840.  During  his  ministry  the  Sunday- 
school  was  e.stablished  ;  and  a  stove  placed  in  the 
meeting-house.  Many  opposed  heating  the  meeting- 
house as  a  sinful  innovation.  The  lirst  .Sunday,  a 
very  cold  day,  alter  the  stove  was  set  in  the  meeting- 
house many  left  the  hou-e,  overcome  with  the  intoler- 
able heat,  yet  there  was  no  tire  or  funnel  connected 
with  the  stove. 

John  1'IKE,  Howdoin  College  1883,  was  the  tenth 
minister,  settled  November  18,  1840,  dismissed 
January  5,  ISfi',).  The  fourth  meeting-house  was  built 
during  his  ministry  ;  it  was  formally  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  .luly  18,  1842  ;  the  day  was  warm,  ?iearly 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade.  On  the  I'.Hh 
February,  18')8,  the  widow  Hannah  Kilbourne  died  j 
here.  She  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  this 
church  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

Lymax  H.  Hlake,  eleventh  minister,  was  settled 
November  9,  18G9,  dismissed  A|)ril  27,  1874. 

W^r.  H.  JoYSLlx.  twelfth  minister,  was  settled 
December  2d,  1874,  dismissed  December  22d,  187;'). 

Ch.^rles  C.  Bki<e,  thirteenth  minister,  was  set- 
tled July  2,  1878,  dismissed  November  28,  1882. 

Since  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bruce  the  church  has 
had  no  settled  minister. 

This  church  now  having  in  full  communion  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  persons,  forty-six  malesand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  females,  still  maintains  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  and  still  retains  as  a  part  of  its 
"  Confession  of  Faith" — 

'*.  .  .  Uiat  Goil  crt^ated  man  upright,  rliii'.  our  fii-Mt  iian-iitji  fn-t.*Iy 
flloned  and  fell, nndthat  all  their  posterity aro  born  (Institute  of  hulincsjt, 
dead  in  trespa^et* and  $int<,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  curt^o 
or  God. 

".  .  .  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  hiui  not  left  all  m.tnkind  to  perish 
forever,  but  of  his  mere  eoo*1  pleasure  ha.s,  from  eternity,  elected  some 
to  eTerlasting  life  ;  and  hnn  deterniincd  to  deliver  them  out  of  a  state 
of  flfn  and  misery,  and  to  brinj;  them  into  a  state  of  Halvatiou  by  a  Re- 
deemer. 

".  .  .  tlial  without  a  change  of  heart,  wrouEht  by  tlu<  epi'cial 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  truly  Gori,  no  ona  can  bo  an  heir  of 
sternal  life. 

".  .  .  that  there  will  be  a  ceneral  resurrection  of  the  richteous 
and  the  wicked  and  a  general  judgment ;  at  whicli  all  the  righteous  will 
be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  wicked  sentenced  to  misery 
without  end." 

Tvmpora  muttnitur,  not  ft  imitamui-  in  Hits 

From  December  3,  1089,  to  the   present  time  this 
church  has  had  deacons,  elected  for  life,  as    follows: 
The  dates  of  appointment  and  death  are  given. 

Thomas  JIlBhill,  appointed  December  :i,  llViil  ;  die<l  .luly  [.lune] 
14,  1055. 

Matthew  Itoyse.  appointed  December  3,  ireiO  ;  returned  to  EnKlaud. 
Maximilian  Jewett. appointed  Docombor  3,  l(!;'/l ;  died  OctolKT  I'.l,  liWI. 
Krandi  Panat,  appointed  Decembers,  llVM ;  died  in  England  li;.jn. 


Samuel  lin.clilohank,api>ointed  Januarys,  lr,r,,-,-(i>;:  died  April  21,  li-,7«. 
William  TeTin.-y.  appoinled   February  :),  li;C,7-r.S  ;  die.l  Augusl  .'..  IrS:.. 
John  IVarson,  appointed  OctoberiJ,  li'.Sli  ;  died  Doceniber  •.:.',  li.O:t. 
John  TrnniWe,  appointed  October  21,  llWi;  ;  died  March  — ,  HV.io-'.U. 
Kzekiel  Jewett.  appiMiiled  October  -21,  IfiSt; ;    died  Septejuber  2.  172:1. 
Samuel  Palmer,  appointeil  February  1,  1707-8  ;  died  June  21.  I7I<J. 
Timothy  llai  ris,  appointed    K.-bruary  1,  1707-8;  died  March  24, 1722-2.1. 
Uumphrey  Il.ileion,  appointeil  April  21,  172:1  ;  died  June  2:1,  1712. 
Joseph  lloynton,  appointed  .\pril  21,  1721 ;  died  November  25,  K-'i-l. 
Edward  I'ayson,  app..inted  February  12.  17.T,l-40;  did  .March  1,  17K'.l- 
Francis  PickarJ,  appointed  Kebruiiry  12,  I7:l'J-4l)  ;  died  September  12, 
177H. 

David  llailey,  appointed  F.djruary  18,  17(-.l  ;  die,!  May  12,  17C9. 
M.ises  Clark,  apppoiutod  Jlay  l.i,  17IVJ  ;  died  April  2",  I7'.ll. 
Thonnus  MiKliill,  appointetl  May  l.'i.  17i;'.l ;  died  August  2(;,  1807. 
Jeremiah  .lewett,  appointed  May  1.'.,  17«1 ;  died  December  :i,  1809. 
(Jeorge  .lewett.  appointc.l  March  9,  I79I  ;  .lied  May  .'.,  1829. 
.loshua  .lewett,  appointed  April  4,  1807  ;  ilied  January  .1,  1802. 
Nathanial  .Mighill,  appointed  December  10,  1828  ;  died  Augusts,  1845. 
James  T.  Plnmmer,  appoiuled  Uclolwr  I,  184.'.;  now  in  office. 
Nathaniid  llradstreet,  appointed  June  27,  IS«2  ;  died  Jutle  4,  1879. 
Daniel  W.  llradstreet,  appointed  January  8,  1880  ;  now  in  office. 

The  Ciitiucii  in  P>yfiei,I)  Fahish. — -The  inhabi- 
tants living  in  tlit^  nnrthwi'strrly  ]);irt  of  Rowley,  as 
early  as  1702,  jiiineil  with  siu-li  of  the  inh:ibitants  of 
Newbury  as  were  living  near  the  "  Falls"  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house,  and  in  170()  gathered  in 
church  order  by  themselves. 

Moses  Haek,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  17th  of 
November,  170l!,  died  16th  of  January,  1748 — 14. 
The  parish  |)aid  the  expense  of  his  funeral. 

The  jiresent  meeting-house  of  this  liurish  is  in 
Georgetown. 

TllECiiuiiril  IN  LiNiciiunoK  I'ai'.i.sii. — The  inhab- 
itants in  thesoutlnvestorly  jitirt  of  Rowley,  joining  with 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fpswicli,  orgaiii/.iMl  a 
church  80th  <if  November,  1749,  with  (iEoitin;  Les- 
lie as  first  minister. 

The  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish  is  in  Ips- 
wich. 

The  I'.Ai'Tisr  OiitiRf'H. — This  ehnn-li  was  organ- 
izeil  Kith  of  November,  1880,  with  twelve  members. 

In  1880  their  i)resent  meeting-house  was  built. 
The  following  year  a  Sunday-school  was  established. 

From  the  date  of  organizing,  this  church  and  so- 
ciety grachially  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (!arr  the  meeting-house 
was  enlarged  and  beautified. 

The  n\giil;ir  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  as 
follows: 

Caleb  Clark ls:il  to  18:14 

J.Temiah  Chaplin 18:14  to  18:iC. 

Henjamin  C.  Grafton 18:19  to  1841 

Cephas  I'iusco  1811  to  t84S 

Zeniw  Wildes I84S  to  LS.'.O 

Al.'xander  W.  Carr 18.-,1  to  1802 

James  W.  I.athrop 18i;2  to  I8i;7 

Edwin  T.  I.yfonl  isr,8  to  1870 

Hoberl  (1.  Farl.-y 1870  to  1871 

Andiew  Dunn 1871  to  1874 

Patrick  G.Ueher 1870  to  1.178 

J..lin  W.  Cha-se 1879  to  1881 

James  II.  Gannet 1881  I.i  1881 

Jonathan  Tilson 1884  to 

The  FriiST  Univehsalist  Farisii. — This  parish 
was  regularly  incorporated  1877,  and  a  meeting-house 
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built,  but  it  has  nevor  hud  a  church  or  a  settled  min- 
ister. 

EnucATloiN".— When  the  first  school  was  established 
in  town  is  not  known.  In  1(!47  it  was  made  an  indict- 
alile  offense  for  towns  not  to  maintain  scliooLs. 

Charles  Browne  taught  school  here  before  1650, 
and  John  Trumble  taught  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  IG!)?. 

February  3,  105(1 — 57,  the  town  agreed  with 
William  Boynton  to  teach  school,  and  advanced 
money  to  enlarge  bis  liouse  for  that  purpose. 

Boynton  continued  as  the  town  school-master  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1082  Simon  AVainwright  was  employed  to  teach 
the  town  school. 

About  10P6  Mr.  Ilicliard  Syle  was  employed  as 
town  school-master,  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  1721—22. 

Mr.  Samuel  Payson  succeeded  Mr.  Syle,  and  con- 
tinued in  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years, 
to  1757. 

In  the  years  1742,  1746  and  1747,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Adams  was  tlie  school-master. 

From  1757  various  persons  were  employed  for 
short  terms,  until  1789,  when  the  town  was  divided 
into  school  districts  and  continued  so  divided  until 
school  districts  in  towns  were  abolished  by  law  in 
1869. 

The  town  now  maintains  seven  schools.  Below  is 
given  the  names  of  those  born  in  Rowley,  or  going 
out  from  our  schools,  who  have  been  graduated  at 
some  college.  Those  in  italics  were  ordained  min- 
isters : 


J*hilip  NolRon Harvard, 

Thtinas  Mighill " 

John  Harriman " 

SamuBl  Shepard *' 

George  Phillips " 

Spencer  Phips  (name  changed  from  Bennett) " 

8amuel  Payson *' 

Jt'didiah  JewcU '* 

ThomaB  Hihhert *' 

Dummor  Jewett " 

Jacob  liaitey " 

Jobeph  Pnaison *' 

Thomas  Lancaster *' 

Jonathan  Searle '* 

Jonathan  Searle " 

David  Tcnney " 

Jacob  Jowett " 

Groenlcaf  Dole " 

Moses  Jolinson " 

Sjimuol  Teiinoy *' 

lianid  CJiaplin  '* 

.lohn  Smith Durtmonth, 

Moses  Bradford, " 

Amos  Wood Hrown  Univ., 

Nathaniel  Lambert "         " 

Laniel  Merrill Dartmouth, 

Jeremiali  Nelson " 

Samuel  Hidden *' 

Silas  Stickney " 

Humphrey  C.  I'erley " 

Moses  P  Payson '* 

Dudley  Todd 

Ebenezer  G.  Bradford " 


1651 

if.ra 

IGC." 
1085 
inSB 
1703 
1710 
1726 
1748 
1752 
1755 
1758 
1704 
1704 
1705 
1708 
1709 
1771 
1771 
1772 
1772 
1773 
1785 
178G 
1787 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1791 
1791 
1793 


Thomas  .lewett Hanrard,  1797 

Isaac  Adams "        1798 

.Samuel  N.  Gags Dartmouth,  17118 

William  Lambert "         1798 

Jeremiah  Ckaplin Brown  University,  1799 

Parker  Cloaveland Harvard,  1799 

John  M.  Bradford Browa  University,  ISlliJ 

Nathaniel  Todd "  "  ISiin 

David  Jewett Dartmouth,  18(11 

Pan!  Jewett Brown  University,  1802 

.Tohn  Pike Dartmouth,  180:i 

Samuel  Adams Ilarvard,  18(f0 

Jonathan  Cogswell "  1806 

Joseph  Merrill Dartmouth,  1806 

William  Todd .  ..Yale,  18U6 

Charles  Wheeler Brown  University,  1807 

Xallumicl  Merrai Dartmouth,  1809 

David  .MighiU "  1809 

,Tohn  Richards "  1809 

Daniel  Chute "  1810 

John  Scott "  1810 

James  Bradford "  1811 

Henry  C.  Knight Brown  University,  1812 

Thomas  C.  Searle Dartmouth,  1812 

James   amte "  1813 

Humphrey  Ilobson "  1814 

Alfred  W.  Pike '•  1815 

Joseph  Searle "  1815 

Richard  S.  Spofford Harvard,  1810 

John  S.  Tenney Bowdoin,  181G 

Joseph  Torry Dartmouth,  1810 

Milton  P.  Branmn Harvard,  1819 

John  P.  Cleaveland. Bowdoin,  1821 

Jeremiah  Searle Union,  1821 

Moses  C.  Searle Princeton,  1821 

Henry  C.  Jewett Brown  University,  1824 

Daniel  Perloy Dartmouth,  1828 

Charles  Proctor Harvard,  1828 

Moses  P.  Stickney Amherst,  18.30 

Ariel  P.  Chnle Bowdoin,  1832 

Charha  O.  Taylor "        1833 

Benjamin  Proctor "        1834 

Thomas  E.  Payson Amherst,  1834 

George  W.  Cressey Bowdoin,  1835 

Isaac  G.  Bramau "        1836 

James  W.  Tucker Tale,  1830 

Itichard  T.  Searle Union,  1837 

Charles  N.  Todd Amherst,  1839 

Amory  Holbrook Bowdoin,  1841 

Francis  P.  Hale "        1845 

Daniel  W.  Pickard "        1848 

Amos  J.  Saunders Brown  University,  1855 

Nathaniel  Mighill Amherst,  1860 

Alfred  Maddock "        1801 

James  11.  Fose Brown  University,  1863 

John  L.  Ewell Yale.  1865 

George  B.  Blodgetto Brown  Universit.v,  18CG 

William  Greenwood Amherst,  1871 

John  M.  Potter Brown  University,  1874 

Edward  H.  Potter "  "  1875 

Jeremiah  J.  Cretsey Kashotah,  1879 

Of  Rowley  men  of  recent  times,  none  deserve  men- 
tion more  than  Fredekick  Knight,  bred  here,  lived 
here,  died  here,  educated  in  our  school  and  at  Har- 
vard College  and  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
He  was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lover  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God.  Those  who  had  cultivated  only  the 
bigotry  they  inherited  from  an  ignorant  ancestry 
said  he  was  "crazed  in  his  understanding,"  but  the 
poor  and  the  children  loved  him.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 20,  1849,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  A  marble  shaft 
marks  his  grave.  About  thirty  years  ago  was  pub- 
lished a  memorial  volume,  entitled  "  Thorn  Cottage, 
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or  the  Poefs  Home,"  coiituiiiino:  a  tVw  of  liis  poems 
and  aphorisms.     He  wrote: 

"  He  llmt  cuts  his  own  wood  is  Iwico  «nrii\«l ;  ho  tlm(  inrns  his  own 
brtwl  is  twice  IMfsl.  The  luhor  procures  ami  swi-ctins  Che  f.o'l.  T.it 
bill!  try  ever}-  other  nietbixl— s«nd  lo  llie  lu.lies  for  con.liiiienls,  ;iiui  lie 
will  fail." 

"  While  Bhallow  lucoks  nud  slender  rilU, 
Derived  from  rains  and  litlli-  liilln, 

Go  tinkliliK  on  their  way, 
As  if  they  tlitiuRht  their  noisy  thanks, 
Would  please  the  springs  alonpr  their  banks, 

.\s  shallow  tiling  its  they  ; 
Dfcp  ri>er»,  by  the  mountains  fed, 
Exbaustle.ss  as  their  fountain-head, 
Boll  silent  to  thosia." 

Rowi.EY  Mkn  in  the  Waus. — In  llMO  a  niililary 
company  wa.s  formed.  Seba.^tian  Rrigham  was  eap- 
tain,  with  John  Remington  a.-;  lietitenaiit.  Rowley 
men  were  in  serviee  in  September,  l<i42,  to  disarm 
Pa.ssaconaw.ay,  who  lived  near  the  river  Merrimaek. 

In  August,  1().')3,  the  town  furnished  iiu'ii  for  the 
scouting  party  for  service  at  Piscataqua. 

In  1IJ73  the  court  appointed  Samuel  lirocklebaiik 
captain,  Philip  Nelson  lieutenant,  and  .John  ,Iohn- 
soii  ensign  of  the  Rowley  fool  company.  In  ser- 
vice in  "  King  Philip's  War  "  in  lG7"i-7(). 

In  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop's  company,  called  the 
"flower  of  Essex,"  was  .Joseph  Pearson,  who  was 
killed  at  Hatfield,  August  2"),  1(!75,  and  .lohii  Harri- 
man,  Jacob  Kilhorn  and  Ezekiel  Sawyer  were  slain 
with  Lothrop  September  IS,  l(i7"),  at  Bloody  lirook. 

In  this  war  our  Deacon  Samuel  BroekU^btmk  was 
captain,  and  under  him  were  John  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  J<isei)h  J5i.\l)y,  Simon  Oawin,  Caleb 
Jackson,  .Jolin  Jackson,  Josejih  Jcwett.  John  I>eigh- 
ton,  Stephen  IMighill,  Thomas  Palmer,  John  Stickncy, 
Samuel  Tiller. 

On  Friday,  Ajuil  21,  1070,  at  Sudbury,  Captain 
Brocklebank  and  a  part  of  his  company,  and  (Japtain 
Wadsworth,  with  his  company,  were  entirely  destnjycd 
by  Philip  and  bis  warriors. 

In  1689  Moses  Brad.street  was  captain,  with  John 
Trumble  for  lieutenant.  This  year  Rowley  furnished 
men  for  a  guard  at  Haverhill  and  Dover. 

In  the  expedition  against  (Juebec,  161)0,  liowley  fur- 
nished one  captain  (Philip  Nelson),  one  lieutenant 
(,\bel  Platts)  and  thirty  non-commissioned  oflicersand 
privates.     All  their  names  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  town  record  Jlay  6,  IdHI,  shows  payments  to 
the  following  for  military  service  in  Canada,  viz.: 

c   ..  c;. 

"  To  Samuel  Platts  for  Lieutenant  I'hitts I:i     I  2 

To  Joseph  Scott  for  ««muel  Brown 1  17  T 

To  raplalu  Fisk  for  Robert  Clallin I   12  7 

Tr,  I>earon  Jewett  for  Kzekiel  .lewctl,  his  son ■•    II  .T 

To  Thomas  Neli«.n,  .Ir.,  for  Samuel  French 4   1.1  II 

To  GiKKly  Swan  for  liichard  Swan,  her  husband 4  1.1  17 

To  Widow  Wood  for  KlKinezer  Wood,  her  son M    I  2 

To  Slaruarot  Woisl  for  Samnel  Wood,  her  hlisbantl ■!  Vi  '•* 

To  Mrs.  Hammond  and  Nathl.  Crosby  for  Jonallian 

Crosby 5    6  7 

To  Gwsly   Ilnulstreot  for  Nathaniel   llradalroct,  her 

husband -i  11  ^ 

To  Sergeant  Jowctt  for  William  Jowctt,  his  sou 4  II  1 


To  Grace  Harris  for  William  Searle f.    ■.:  " 

To  Sertfcaut  Xelsun  r..r.lonatlian  Nelson,  his  sou t  I".  :. 

To  Xallian  Wlieel.T  for  Ilenjamin  \VI ler 2  10  n 

To.lnhn  rickardfor.lereniiali  Clmdwell 4  11  ■_■ 

To  .lohn  I'latis  for  .lames  I'latls,  his  bruther 5^7 

To  Caleb  Boyi.ton  for  William  lioyulon,  his  son 4  10  :i 

To  Goody  Todd  for  Timothy  Todd,  lier  son 4  12  ;i 

To  Goody  Todd  for  Samuel  Todd,  her  son I     3  2 

To    Goody    Todd    for   Timothy     Todd,    her   son,    to 

lluoihieha (1  IS  II 

To  Widow  Wood  for.«ol..mon  Wood  to  Quocliica Ii  Is  II 

To  Xallil.  Crosby  lor  .lonatban  Crosby,  his  brother  to 

yuochica 112  6" 

John  Bailey  died  November  10,  ICi'.lO,  and  Samuel 
Wood  died  November  25,  16'.)(l,  on  their  way  home 
from  Canada.  Others  dird  during  campaign;  among 
them  were  Samuel  Smilb,  Nathaniel  I'.nidstreel,  Lieu- 
tenant Abel  Platts  and  William  Searle. 

In  the  Indian  wars  from  IiiUO  to  1750,  Bowley  fi;r- 
nished  men,  but  few  names  can  be  found. 

.lusriib  Kilbnni,  Si-.,  and  Jereiiiiab  Nelson  were 
"slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Dunstable"  10th  of  July, 
1706. 

John  I'ii-kard  "  being  wnuinled  by  ye  enemy,  dyed 
at  Billeriea  "  5th  of  August,  17ii6.  K/.rkiel  Norlheiid 
was  at  Dunstable. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Gage  died  at  Port  Hoyal  August, 
1707. 

Samuel  Ayres  "slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Winter 
Harbor,"  near  Saco  River,  February,  1710-11. 

Jeremiah  Hopkinson  was  at  Norridgewock  in  172.''>- 
24,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Wheelwright.  In  1745  James 
Jewett  was  "killed  with  a  cannon  b;ill.' 

Moses  Davis,  Jr.,  "with  sickness." 

Moses  Platts  "  died  of  his  wound  "  at  Cape  Breton 
before  the  place  was  taken,  and  .lobn  Platts,  Hum- 
phrey Woodbury  and  Joseph  Saunders  "with  the 
sickness"  after  the  place  was  taken.  Martin  Ayers, 
Samuel  Smith,  liiclKird  Harris  ;ind  Moses  Jewett 
also  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

During  the  year  1754  Stephen  Boynton  was  in  ser- 
vice under  Capt.  John  Lane.  Lieut.  Benj.  Plumcr, 
Sergt.  Moses  Richards,  Sergt.  Thomas  Johnson,  Na- 
thaniel Getidiell,  Mark  Cressey,  Joseph  Wallingford, 
Samuel  Duty  and  Jonathan  Trask  were  at  the 
eastern  frontier  under  Capt.  Nathan  .\dams. 

In  1755  a  company  was  raised  in  this  town  for  ser- 
vice at  Lake  (ieorge. 

Captain,  Thomas  Gage  ;  Lieutenant,  Israel  Davis; 
Ensign,  Thomas  Poor  ;  Sergeants,  Jacob  Barker,  John 
Smith,  Israel  Hazen  ;  Corporals,  l-',liplialet  Daiiforth, 
Samuel  Stickncy,  William  Hob.son,  James  Smith; 
Privates,  Isaac  Burpee,  Stephen  Boynton,  Caleb 
Brown,  John  Bowman,  Timothy  Burbank,  Samuel 
Brackeiiberry,  John  Bradley,  Asa  Ladd,  Jeremiah 
Ilutchins,  Edward  Holland,  Samuel  Hoyt,  Daniel 
Ilaseltiiie,  Andrew  Hood,  Samuel  Luskin,  Samuel 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Stephen  Poor,  Benj.  Priestly,  .M.attbew 
Petteiigill,  William  Russell,  Samuel  Spillcr,  Samuel 
Stevens,  Eilw-jird  Saunders,  S:iiniiel  Smith,  David 
Woodman,   Abraham    Yone.     Tliis  company   was  in 
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service  from  7th  of  August  to  17th  of  December,  1755. 
During  ihis  3'earJabez  Blacliledge  and  Symon  Chap- 
man died  in  the  army  destined  to  Crown  Point,  and 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Samuel  Sterry  died  in  the  army 
at  Menis. 

July  26,  1756,  Captain  John  Pearson,  of  Rowley, 
enlisted  a  company  for  service  under  him  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward ;  among  them  the  following  Rowley  men  :  Eze- 
kiel  Mighill,  Jonathan  Rogers,  John  Boynton,  Jona- 
than Stickney,  James  Tenney  and  Joseph  Cressey. 

James  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  served  in  a  Gloucester 
company.  Humphrey  Saunders  was  a  corporal  under 
Capt.  Israel  Davis.  Edward  Saunders  and  Joseph 
Whitton  were  privates  in  the  same  company,  for  six 
months'  service. 

Jonathan  Hidden  died  at  Lake  George,  January 
6,  1756. 

Jonathan  Stickney  and  John  Boynton  were  under 
Capt.  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Wood  was  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's  com- 
pany. 

Jonathan  Bailey  was  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

August  9,  1757,  Jonathan  Bailey,  Joseph  Poor 
and  Jedidiah  Stickney  were  in  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  in  the  massacre  w'hich  took  place  after  the  sur- 
render. 

In  1758,  Thomas  Gage,  of  Rowley,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel;  and  at  Lake  George,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  David  Payson  was  slain  by  the  Indians. 
James  Cressey,  Richard  Easty  and  Joseph  Whitten 
were  out  under  Capt.  Israel  Davis,  of  Topsfield. 

In  1759,  Thomas  Barker,  Robert  Gragg,  Francis 
Nelson  and  John  Snith  were  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's 
company.  Benj.  Sawyer,  John  Searle,  Jr.,  Ezra 
Clough,  Nathaniel  Clough,  William  Cheney,  Abijah 
Dickinson,  Abner  Moores,  Thomas  Perrin  and 
Thomas  Pike  were  under  Capt.  Joseph  Newhall,  of 
Newbury. 

Humphrey  Saunders,  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Scott, 
Joseph  Spillor,  Ezra  Burbank,  Samuel  Stickney, 
Samuel  Spillor,  Anthony  Bell,  James  Cressey,  Moses 
Lowell,  Mark  Cressey,  Thomas  Tenney,  Peirce  Bailey, 
John  Bennett,  Samuel  Hidden,  Francis  Palmer,  David 
Plumer,  Asa  Todd,  John  Plumer,  James  Boynton, 
Stew-art  Hunt  and  VVilliam  Bailey,  privates,  were 
under  Capt.  Thomas  Poor,  of  Andover. 

In  the  autumn  of  1759  the  following  men  were 
enlisted  for  service  in  Col.  Daniel  Appleton's  regi- 
ment :  Thomas  Tenney,  Benjamin  Dresser,  Thomas 
Barker,  Nathaniel  Wallis,  Moses  Lowell,  Joseph 
Spiller,  Jonathan  (fragg,  Clement  Pingry,  William 
Hobson,  Benjamin  Winter,  John  Boynton,  Abijah 
Spofford,  Wicom  Johnson,  Dudley  Tyler,  Amos  Nel- 
son, Abner  Burbank,  Moses  Harriman  and  James 
Boynton. 

During  the  year  1759,  Benjamin  Dre-sser  and 
Clement  Pingry  died  at  Louisbourg,  and  Peter  Cooper 
died  October  22d,  coming  from  Quebec. 

1760.     Men  enlisted  for  service  in  Canada:  Joseph 


Smith,  captain ;  Jonathan  Stickney,  first  lieuten- 
ant; John  Searle,  second  lieutenant;  John  Bailey, 
Peirce  Bailey,  Abel  Cressey,  Jr.,  Moses  Duty  (.3d), 
Abijah  Dickinson,  Joseph  Hobson,  John  Jackman, 
Ebenezer  Martin,  Abner  Moores,  John  Plumer,  David 
Plumer,  Thomas  Pike,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Ezekiel 
Stevens,  Mark  Thurlow,  privates. 

Also  this  year,  under  Captain  Israel  Herrick,  of 
Boxford,  Jacob  Hazen,  William  Johnson,  James 
Boynton  and  Abel  Dodge. 

Under  Captain  Stephen  Whipple,  of  Ipswich,  Ben- 
jamin Winter,  Thomas  Barker,  Jonathan  Gragg, 
Moses  Lowell  and  Rufus  Wheeler. 

Under  Captain  Francis  Peabody,  of  Boxford,  Ezra 
Clough,  John  Easty,  Peter  Hardy  and  Jedidiah 
Stickney. 

Under  Captain  Nathaniel  Bailey,  of  Gloucester,  was 
Oliver  Bailey,  who  died  at  Crown  Point  in  1760. 

Under  officers  unknown,  Moses  Platts,  Samuel 
Spiller,  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Ezekiel  Mighill. 

Of  these.  Captain  Joseph  Smith  and  Peirce  Bailey 
died  in  the  fall  of  1760,  at  Albany,  of  small-pox. 
Samuel  Spiller  died  the  same  year,  at  Glascow,  of 
small-pox;  and  \Villiam  Bailey  was  drowned  at  the 
Isle  of  Sables  on  the  16th  of  November,  1760. 

In  1761  Asa  Plumer  was  in  service  under  Captain 
Joshua  Moody,  of  Falmouth. 

In  1762  Benjamin  Mansfield,  James  Cressey,  Caleb 
Cressey,  John  Cressey,  John  Cromby  and  Moses 
Jewett  were  in  service  under  Captain  Gideon  Parker, 
of  Ipswich.  James  Martin,  John  Hart,  Ezra  Bur- 
bank, Abel  Dodge  and  Moses  Duty  were  also  in  the 
service. 

Doubtless  many  others  were  soldiers  whose  names 
have  not  been  found. 

The  Revolution. — April  19,  1775,  word  reached 
Rowley  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  and  the  two  Row- 
ley companies,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Mighill 
and  Capt.  Edward  Payson,  started  immediately  for  the 
scene  of  conflict,  arriving  in  Cambridge  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th;  after  remaining  a  few  days,  they 
returned  home. 

The  following  were  in  Capt.  Thomas  Mighill's  com- 
pany. Col.  Baldwin's  regiment  (the  Thirty-eighth  In- 
fantry), at  SewalTs  Point,  26th  September,  1775: 

Thomas  Pike,  first  lieutenant ;  Mark  Cressey,  second 
lieutenant;  Amos  Bailey,  Stephen  Jewett,  Samuel 
Searle,  Ezekiel  Sawyer,  sergeants;  Daniel  Brockle- 
bank,  David  Poor,  Ephraim  Hidden,  Jonathan  Stick- 
ney, corporals ;  Samuel  Todd,  drummer ;  Samuel 
Bailey,  fifer;  John  Bailey,  Ezekiel  Bailey,  Joseph 
Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  Edward  Bishop,  Jeremiah 
Chandler,  William  Chandler,  Abel  Dodge,  John 
Gage,  David  Hobson,  William  Harriman,  Moses 
Howe,  Edward  Ellsworth, Thomas  Ellsworth,  William 
Ellsworth,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Amos  Jewett,  Jr., 
Nathan  Kilburn,  Samuel  Lancaster,  Samuel  Pills- 
bury,  Jonathan  Pickard,  John  Pickard,  Thomas 
Plumer,  John    Pearson,  Thomas  Pearson,  Benjamin 
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Pike,  Huinplirey  H.  Richards,  Thomas  Smith,  John 
Sawyer,  Paul  Stickiipy,  John  lS|)iller,  Benjamin  Scott, 
Benjamin  Smith,  AVilliani  Smith,  Josiah  Stickney 
Dudley  Tyler  and  Benjamin  Willett,  privates. 

Of  the  above,  Amos  Jewett,  Jr.,  died  at  Cambridge, 
2Sth  December,  177.');  John  Pearson  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  brotlier  Thomas  Pearson  returned 
from  Cambridge  sick,  and  soon  after  died  at  home. 

William  Searle,  aged  twenty-.six  years,  a  sergeant, 
and  Jacob  Dow,  aged  eighteen  years,  a  private,  en- 
listed 24th  of  April,  177.'),  under  Captain  Jacob  Ger- 
rish.  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 

In  Captain  .lohn  Baker's  corupaiiy.  Colonel  Little's 
regiment,  enlisted  2d  May,  177.'),  were  Daniel  Dresser, 
aged  thirty-five  years,  second  lieutenant ;  and  privates 
George  Abbot,  aged  twenty-two  years  ;  Amos  .Jenett, 
Jr.,  aged  twenty-one  years;  Joseph  Nelson,  aged 
tiiirty  years ;  Moses  Foster,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
and  David  Sterry,  aged  twenty-two  years. 

Jonathan  Ellsworth  was  in  Captain  John  Kettle's 
company,  and  Thomas  Pee  was  in  Captain  Stephen 
Pearl's  company. 

They  were  enlisted  for  what  was  called  the  eight 
months'  service,  ending  December,  1775;  no  others 
having  been  enlisted  to  take  their  places,  the  following 
Rowley  men  enliste<I  for  si.K  weeks,  viz.,  Daniel  Foster, 
David  Elwell,  Paul  Todd,  Moses  Richards,  Moses 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  .leremiah  Dodge  and 
Jeremiah  Hobson. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  177">,  men  were  enlisted  for 
one  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlio  roll  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Migliill's  company,  March,  177iJ  :  Thomas 
Mighill,  captain  ;  .Mark  Cressy,  first  lieutenant ;  Caleb 
Clap,  second  lieutenant;  Jonathan  Stickney,  Abiier 
Whitney,  John  Morse,  Daniel  Coolage,  sergeants; 
John  Sawyer,  Ansel  Pope,  Abner  lloyt,  corporals; 
William  (ircen,  drummer;  Edward  French,  fifer  and 
privates  William  Adams,  John  Bailey,  David 
Chaplin,  Daniel  Chaplin,  David  Clark,  Benjamin 
Emerson,  Moses  Howe,  Jeremiah  llob.son,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Humphrey  II.  Richards,  Moses  Richards, 
John  Spiller,  Benjamin  Spiller,  Moses  Sniith,  .Joseph 
Stickney,  John  Thomas,  Benjamin  Willet,  J(din 
Blandscn,  Thomas  Chanipney  and  Nathaniel    Chase. 

Others  were  enlisted  in  177ti,  by  Caj)!.  Mighill,  viz. : 
Joel  Coolage,  William  Cushing,  Jacob  French,  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet,Thomas  .lones, Abner  Hinds, Daniel 
Kimball,  Timothy  Kendell,  William  Mcllvain,  Ben- 
jamin Morse,  George  Duulap,  William  Davis,  Fol- 
lensbee  Dow,  Thomas  (iile.s,  James  Grecly,  Ezra 
Ro.ss,  Samuel  Reniick,  William  Simmons,  Paul  Todd, 
Nathan  Willard,  Comfort  Whipple,  Charles  Flag- 
herty,  James  Gray,  James  Barne-s,  Michael  Irish, 
Thomas  Harris,  Philip  Merchant,  Enoch  Jackson, 
William  Jackson,  John  ^Icllvaiu,  Daniel  Wight, 
David  Story,  Edward  Morrison,  EInathan  Pope, 
Nathaniel  Perry,  Thomas  Pee,  Benjamin  Richards, 
Samuel  Ru.ssell,  Samuel  Burnet.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1770  men  of  Capt.  Migliill's  company  were    en- 


listed for  six  weeks  as  follows:  Abner  ^\■|litnev, 
sergeant;  .\nsel  Poi)e  and  Abner  Ilciyt  corporals; 
David  Clark,  Nathaniel  Chase,  .leremiah  Ilobsen, 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Giles.  Benjamin 
Morse,  Paul  Todd,  .Moses  Richards,  William  Jucks.m, 
John  Mcllvain,  and  Moses  ,<mitli  as  iirivates. 

At  the  same  time  William  Symons,  Benjamin 
Richards,  Thomas  Pec,  and  (Uiarles  Flagherly  were 
enlisted  for  a  longer  time. 

In  March.  1777,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
fifty-eight  men  Ibr  ibe  Cdiilincntal  Army  to  serve 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  The  names  of  lift v- 
five  of  these  men  are  here  given  from  a  roll  made 
October,  1770: 

Benjamin  Elwell,  Ebenezer  Redington,  David 
Redingtori,  William  Hancock,  Jidm  Elwell,  John 
Dorce,  Thomas  Payne,  Stephen  St:i|des,  Samuel 
Procter,  Ebenezer  Stone,  .lohn  Wilson,  William 
Robinson,  Samuel  Plumer,  Thomas  tioi}dall,Timollf 
Pratt,  George  Graves,  William  Mctiill,  John  Witten, 
Samuel  Starboard,  James  Wier,  Edward  Pratt,  David 
Guston,  .lohn  Parker,  Winthrop  Knight,  John 
Romley,  .Josiah  Millikin,  Henry  Warren,  Thomas 
Pee,  Paul  Kilborn,  J<din  Kilborn,  Francis  Nelson, 
Elisha  Dodge,  .leremiah  Ellsworth,  Benjamin 
Tenney,  Samuel  Clough,  Asa  Low,  Jonathan  A. 
Powers,  Thomas  Harris,  Aaron  Croiiibe,  Daniel 
Elliot,  William  Batchelder,  .John  P.  Frost,  William 
Mitchell,  Moses  Moore,  Abner  B.  Lunt,  James  Page, 
Samuel  Bailey,  J(din  D.  Davis,  William  Ilarkman, 
Thomas  Pingree,  Thomas  Stinson,  James  lilair, 
Samuel  Turner,  Joseph  Applebee,  Joseph  Lovell. 

In  Dcceniber,1770,  the  following  persons  belonging 
to  Rowley  were  enlisted  to  serve  under  Cai)t.  John 
Dodge,  of  Wenhaiii,  for  three  months,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  : 

John  Tenney  first  lieutenant;  Moses  Scott,  second 
lieutenant;  Jedidiah  Stickney,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
.Moses  Smith,  sergeants  ;  and  as  privates,  Jobn  I5ailey, 
Moses  Chaplin,  Moses  Dickinson,  John  Daniels, 
John  (Jage,  Reuben  How,  James  .Jewett,  Caleb 
.Jackson,  Thomas  Kilborn,  Moses  Lull,  Asa  Low, 
David  Puyson,  Bradstreet  I'ear.son,  John  Scott, 
David  Searle,  Daniel  Salibrd,  Daniel  Tenney,  Muses 
Wood,  Phineas  Dodge  and  .Joshua  Dickinson. 

This  company  consisted  of  fifty-three  men.  They 
mareheil  December  Hi,  177('),  and  were  discharged 
April  1,  1777,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  thre(^  luiti- 
dred  and  forty  miles  from  their  homes. 

In  May,  1778,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
twenty  men  to  serve  eight  months,  and  nine  men  to 
serve  nine  months;  the  names  of  but  twenty-one  are 
found,  viz. :  John  Ely,  Thomas  Pingree,  Thom.as 
Pike,  Jr.,  Amos  Pilsbury,  William  Chandler,  Jr., 
.Samuel  Bacon,  Jeremiah  .\iidrew,  William  Priest, 
.\bel  Hardy,  Samuel  Woodsiim,  Joseph  Brocklebank, 
.Moses  (M:irk,  Thomas  Ellsworth.  IJeiijamin  Bishop, 
.John  Pickard,  .Joseph  Stickney,  .loliii   t  iage,  Samuel 
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Hidden,  Benjamin  Pilvc,  Stephen  Pingrce  and  Moses 
Wood. 

They  served  six  months  from  July  1, 1778,  at  North 
Kingston,  llhode  Island,  under  Captain  Jonathan 
Evans  in  Colonel  Wade's  regiment. 

Other  Rowley  men  served  at  some  time  during  the 
war,  but  a  complete  list  cannot  now  be  given.  It  is 
known  that  the  following  named  were  in  .service,  viz.: 
Moses  Hobson  and  Jonathan  Stickney  served  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  from  April  24,  1775  ;  Joseph 
Brocklcbank  and  Joseph  Todd  were  in  service  two 
months  from  April  29  to  June  29,  1777,  in  Rhode 
Island,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Adams  ;  Nathaniel 
Burpee  (drummer),  Ezekicl  Lancaster  and  David 
Nelson  were  in  service,  under  Captain  Adams,  from 
August  15  to  November  30,  1777,  in  New  York; 
Thomas  Pike  was  drafted  June  11,  1778,  and  served 
nine  months  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  William  Rutherford 
and  David  Pickard  were  drafted  and  served  from  July 
6  to  December  13,  1780. 

Jo.sliua  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Joshua  vSaun- 
ders,  Edward  Saunders,  Jonathan  Lambert  and  John 
Crombee  were  stationed  at  Castle  Island,  under 
Captain  James  Maloon. 

Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Moses  Merrill  and  Daniel  Mer- 
rill served  three  years. 

Paul  Jewott  died  in  the  army  in  1777  in  New  York. 

Samuel  Clough  returned  from  Albany  sick,  and 
soon  died  in  1778. 

John  Crombee  died  in  the  service  in  New  York  of 
small-pox  in  1781. 

William  Todd  died  while  jirivateering  in  1781. 

Solomon  Lowell,  David  Poor,  Silas  Dole,  Moses 
Boynton  and  James  Phillips  were  in  the  army.  Sam- 
uel Burbank  died  of  small-pox  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  army. 

Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  Asa  Low  and  Thomas  Pingree 
were  enlisted  for  three  years. 

Adoniram  Hidden  was  in  service  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  old  Mill  prison  in  England,  where  he  died  Aug- 
ust 8,  1781,  of  small-pox. 

Rowley  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  men  for  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  among  them  three  captains, 
viz, :  Thomas  Mighill,  Benjamin  Adams  and  Edward 
Payson  ;  nine  lieutenants,  viz. :  Amos  Bailey,  Mark 
Cressev,  Daniel  Dr&sser,  Thomas  Green,  Thomas  Pike, 
Benjamin  Stickney,  Moses  Scott,  John  Tenney  and 
Rufus  Wheeler,  and  many  sergeants  and  corporals. 

Shay's  Rkbellios. — To  make  up  the  army  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  January,  1787, 
Rowley  was  called  upon  to  furnish  one  lieutenant  and 
twenty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Ezekiel  Sawyer  was  the  lieutenant,  and  be  enlisted 
men  as  follows:  Abner  Bailey,  William  Bailey, 
Peirce  Bailey,  Jacob  Ellsworth,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
Nathan  Jewett,  Stephen  Knight,  David  Pickard, 
Samuel  Pulaifer,  John  I'erley,  Stephen  Pearson, 
Joseph  Pike,  John   Pike,  David  Rollins,  IClliot  Saw- 


yer, Samuel  Searle,  John  Searle,  Thomas  Stedman, 
and  John  Tasket. 

1812.— In  the  War  of  1812  the  following  men  were 
paid  by  the  town  for  services  in  the  war,  viz.  :  John 
Bridges,  Jr.,  David  Brocklebank,  Moses  Daniels, 
Bradstreet  Emerson,  Daniel  Harris,  Benjamin  Spiller, 
Thomas  Cressey,  Francis  Dole,  Edmund  Dole,  Paul 
Dole,  Jr.,  Ralph  Dole,  James  Dickinson,  Darius 
Dickinson,  Nathaniel  R.  Farley,  Nathan  Hobson, 
Phineas  Hardy,  Matthew  Johnson,  Samuel  Jewett, 
Thomas  Merrill,  jr.,  Nathaniel  Pickard,  John  Prime, 
Daniel  Palmer,  Isaac  Pickard,  David  Perley,  Paul 
Stickney,  Jr.,  Mighill  Spoftbrd,  Benjamin  Todd,  Jr., 
Richard  Davis,  Parker  G.  Thurlow,  Nathaniel  Brad- 
street,  Daniel  N.  Prime  and  Nathaniel  Prime.  Some 
of  the  above  named  furnished  substitutes.  William 
Ellsworth  and  Joseph  Haskins  were  in  service  as 
substitutes. 

The  Rebellion  of  1861-65. — The  following  list 
of  soldiers  in  the  late  war  is  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  first  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  intended  to  include  all  who  were  credited  to 
Rowley  on  anj'  enlistment,  and  also  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who,  when  our  quota  for  the  time  being  was  full, 
enlisted  on  the  quota  of  other  towns. 

The  "Record  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers"  is 
taken  as  authority  for  names,  dates,  etc. 

Those  to  whose  name  a  *  is  prefixed  are  now  (1887) 
deceased. 

1.  Asa  Warren  Emerson,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Conant)  Emerson, 

born  in  Rowley,  Juno  23, 1839 ;  Co.  C,  2d  Kogt.  JLiss.  Inf.  ;  nius.  iu 
May  25,  1861  ;  detailed  as  wagon-master  ;  pro.  April  1,  18G3,  q.ra.- 
sergt;  reen.  Dec.  30,1863;  pro.  July  3,  1805,  1st  lieut.  ;  discli. 
July  14,  1865,  e.\p.  of  service. 

2.  *Natlian  H.  Hutchinson,  son  of  Ira  and  Mary  A.  (Hobson)  Hutchin- 

son, born  in  Rowley,  age  21  years ;  Co.  C,  2d  Rcgt.  Mass.  Inf. ; 
mus.  in  May  25,  1861;  died  Sept.  25,  1862,  at  Annapolis,  Ud.  ;  un- 
married. 

3.  •William  H.  Jellison,  son  of  Mosesand  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jellison, 

born  in  Rowley,  January 30,  1839  ;  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  May  25, 1861 ;  capt'd  May,  1862,  near  WincLester,  Va.,  and  held 
pris.  of  war  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  four  months,  then  paroled  ;  died  Oct. 
13, 1802,  at  Washington,  D.  C;  unmarried. 

4.  Josiah  M.  Kneeland,  sou  of  Levi  and  Margaret  (Seward)  Kneeland, 

born  in  Ipswich,  age  'ir>  yeare  ;  Co.  0,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  ia 
May  25,  1801 ;  re-en.  Dec  31,  1803  ;  wd.  in  action  and  prie.  of  war  j 
disch.  July  14,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

5.  David  II.  Saunders,  son  of  David  and    Kllzaboth  S.  (Howe)  Saunders, 

born  in  Rowley,  Nov.  29,  1839  ;  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus.  in 
May  25, 1861  ;  corp. ;  capt'd  May,  1862,  near  Windicster,  and  held 
pris.  of  war  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  four  months,  then  paroled  ;  severely 
wd  May  8,  1864,  at  ChanceltorsvUle ;  disch.  May  28,  1864,  exp.  of 
service. 

6.  'Ii-ville   L.  Smith,    son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  H.   (Warburlon) 

Smith,  born  in  Danvers,  age  22  years,  Co.  JI,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
mus.  in  Blay  25, 1861 ;  died  April  28, 1862,  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  ; 
unmarried. 

7.  *Thonia«  M.  Todd,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joanna  (Chapman)  Todd,  born 

in  Rowley  May  9, 1840  ;  Co.  F,  2d  Regt.  Muss.  Inf.;  mus.  in  May  25, 
ISOl ;  tnins.  Feb.  28,  1862,  to  gunboat  service  and  honorably  dis- 
charged ;  en.  (2)  Oct.  14,  1862,  (quota  of  Melrose)  in  Co.  D,  48th 
Kegt.  Mass.  Inf.  (nine  months);  mus.  in  same  day  ;  pro.  sergt.; 
disch.  Sept.  3,  1863,  exp.  of  service ;  died  Dec.  10,  1867,  in  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.;  unmarried  ;  buried  in  Rowley. 

8.  'John  Hale,  son  of  M.  P.  and  Nancy  (Slead)  Hale,  age  34  years,  Co. 

G,  nth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in  June  l:t,  1861;  disch.  Dec.  17. 
1864  ;  exp.  of  service.  This  record  is  taken  fix>ui  the  "  Record  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,"  but  see  the  following : 


i;(»\VI.KY. 
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"  llCl'AnTMKNT   I.K   THE    ISTKKloK,    PkNS1..X    OflKK. 

"  W.vsrilN.iTcN,  I).  C,   March  :l,  1S77. 
■•Sir.— 

"  In  roply  t"  your  k'tttir  of  the  lilh  ulliiiio,  I  hnv.'  In  iiif.inii  .v.iu  llmt 
Jwnra  Iliggiiw  WHS  a  pensioner  liy  .ertihento  No.  '.ill.'.if.l,  on  th«  tMk  of 
the  IfoBtou,  Miuss..  ngenry,  nrnl  whose  name  wils  .Iropps.!  lie.miiso  of  hio 
fniUire  to  claim  his  iH'nsion  for  tliree  j-i'ara.  The  evidence  on  file  in  hi» 
case  shows  that  one  .lohn  Hale,  on  llie  Stii  of  March,  l.'i?'.!,  was  bin-neil 
tu  death  at  N'enbnr.vport,  Mass.,  ami  that  the  name  of  .loliu  Hale  and 
James  Higgius  mm  lor  the  same  peinon.  That  John  Hale  enlisted  ami 
served  in  the  late  war  as  James  lliggins,  privat.',  I.'o.  A,  3d  N.  II, 
Voll. 

"  Very  respe.i fully, 


III. 


10. 


"  K..wley,  M;u>.-.  ■ 

George  \V.  Williams,  age  l.'-y 
inJnne  l:i,  ISr.l  ;  killed  Jnly 
Moseph  I>  Todd,  son  of  Talv 
in  Kowley,  Jan.    13,  18W  ;  O 


;i,  1. 


).  C,  llth  liegl.  .Ma.-^.  Inf. 

I  at  Bull  Hull ;  unmarrie 
1,.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todil, 
.\,  1 2th   Eegl.  Mass.  Inf.;    n 


Juno  -26,  llir.l  ;  killed  Dee.  I;t,  ISiVl,  at  lWd,-ri,kMiur,j ;  unmarried. 

11.  *Ir.i  Thom|won,  .son  of  Ini  and   Hannah  (Bliller)  Thomi^son,  born  in 

XewburyiHirt,  llet.,  IS27;  Co.  A,  1st  lto.Kt,  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  mus.  in 
Jnly  8,  1801;  re-en.  Nov.  6,  ISta  ;  killed  in  nction  June  lii,  l»i;: 
near  Peteraburg,  Va.;  loft  a  widow  and  four  ehildren. 

12.  'Alvin  O.  Cressey,  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Rhoda  A.  (Whittiei)  l  les 
sey,  born  in  Kowley.  age  2.'*  years  ;  Co.  A,  ITtli  Kogt.  JInss.  Inf.;  mns. 

in  July  21,  ISill  ;  iliseh.  Aug.':),  ISM,  exp.  of  service  ;  died  Oct.  :ili. 
l!W.i,  in  fioston  ;  buried  iu  Kowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

13.  'John  P.  Morrison,  son  of  Daniel  anil  Harriot  (KIwell)  Morrison, 
Ixjru  in  Rowley,  Jan.  20,  ISI2  ;  band  of  the  ITtli  liegl.  Mass.  Iiif.; 
mus.  iu  Aug.  24,  l«i.I  ;  diseli.  Aug.  rill,  1802,  by  order  of  Ih,.  War 
Dept.;  died  March  16,  ISTil,  in  Uowley ;    unmurriid. 

On  the  2iilh  of  June,  IStJl,  tlie  compriiiy  nf  iiiiliti;i 
long  established  liere,  iiml  known  as  ('(iinji;iiiy  (', 
First  Battalion  liiHes,  volunteered  for  tlie  war.  The 
company  went  into  eanip  .Inly  5,  ISIJl,  at  the  "  Oage 
place,''  in  Kowley  ;  was  soon  transferred  to  the  camp 
at  Lynnfielil,  ilass.,  wliere  it  was  enrolled  July  26, 
181)1,  as  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Regiment  Massa- 
cliusetts  Vohmteers,  and  mustered  into  the  service 
August  28,  18t)l,  for  three  years.  The  Kowley  men 
of  this  com|)aMy  wore  aa  follows: 

14.  (1)  Joseph  Scott  Todd,  captain,  son  of  Caleb  and  Susan  (Todd)  Todd, 
born  in  Kowley,  Jnly  0,  IS2H  ;  resigned  March  20,  1802 ;  en.  (21 
Aug.  IS,  1802,  in  Co.  I),  48tli  Uegt.  Mas.*.  Inf.;  mus.  in  .Sept.  2-1, 
ISC'i  (nine  Diontbs)  ;  detailed  m  post-adj.  in  camp  at  Wenham, 
Mass.;  pro.  Dec.  ,tO,  I«02  ;  capt.  Co.  K,  48tll  Kegt.;  wd.  June  M, 
I8W,  in  an  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  La.;  disch.  Sept.  ;i,  lso:i,  exj). 


of» 


el    S. 


li.  (2)  Sam 

(.Scott)  Prime,  boi 
lieut.;  resigned  J. 

16.  (:t)  Solomon  L.  Ci; 
(Lowell)  Cum 


on   of  Daniel    N.  and    Meliii.,l,|,. 
•31,  IS2a,  pro.  July  I,    181,2,  1st 


"P". 


',  2d   lieu!., 

I  Kowley,  Mi 

21,  1803. 

lings,  1st  sergt.,  son  of  George  and   Elizabeth 

lorn  in  Rowley,  July  2.1,  1834  ;  disch.  Sept.  24, 


I8IV. 


;  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  M,4th  Rogt.  Mass.  II.  Art. 
in   Aug.  21),  1804  ;     1st   wtrgl.;  disch.  June  17,    1K8.^. 


X,,.  of 


17.  (4)  John  W.  Kracrw.n,  sergt.,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Conaut) 

Kinoreon,  born  in  Kowley,  July  IB,  IH30  ;  discli.  Oct.  28,  1801  ;  dis- 
ability, from  injuries  received  in  camp  at  I.ynnfleld,  Mass.;  on.  (2) 
inV.  R.  C.  ;  mils,  in  July  20,  1804  ;  scrgt.;  disch.  Nov.  17,  ISO.')  ; 
■xp.  of  service. 

18.  (5)  Paul  N.  Hale,  sergt.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Bean)  Hale, 
born  in  Rowley  Oct.  4.  1X30;  disih.  Oct.  :!0,  18112;  disability. 

10.  (6)  'John  V.  Tarr,  sirgt.,  born  in  Salem,  age  32  yearn  ;  dimdi.  May 
16,  1862,  disability  ;  on.  (2)  In  V.  H.  C;  mus.  In  July  18,  1804  ;  Ist 
•ergt.;  died  Feb.  Ill,  ISO.'.,  In  Sewburyport,  while  on  furlough; 
buried  in  Newburyport  ;  left  a  widow. 

20.  (7)  •David  S.  Cressey,  corp  ,  son  of  Thomaa  and  i^Iary  (Saiinilersl 
Creesey,  born  in  Rowley.  Jan.  10.  183U ;  died  Hay  28,  1802,  at 
Dough's  Hospital.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  buried  in  Rowley  ;  untnarried. 
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1  Klizaboth(No 

well)  Arniit- 

;  pro.  Corp.,  st 

rgt.  and  Ist 

.lis.li.    Aug.  27 

,  1801,    exp. 

V.  .Uld    Anna 

1.  (I'nI.sifor) 

burg,  1st  sergt  ;  re-eii 
War  Dept.  The  servi 
ways  on  duly  with  hi* 
was  corporal  of  color- 
tlio  only  one  unhurt. 


l.le«,.tliKlls«orth, 
e  28,  iHil.^j,  order  of 


I.  (8)  Joseph  Johnson,  2d,  Corp.,  son  of  Jos,-ph  and  Hannah  (Tappeii) 
Johnson,  born  in  Newburyporl,  May  I,  18:10 ;  pro.  sergt.;  disch. 
June  10,  1862,  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  (.'o.  11.  M  Uegt.  .Mass.  II.  Art. 
(3  years),  Corp.  ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  Isi'^.'i,  exp.  of  service. 

1.  (II)  *.Moses  li.  I.ittlelicid,  wag.mer,  son  ol  Japhetli  and  l,iicy  (Mcln- 
tyre)  I.itllelield,  born  at  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  Jan.  I.  1824  ;  re  en.  Doc. 
22.  IS(,3  ;  disch  Jiiiie:lll,  I.SO.'S,  exp.  of  service  ;  died  in  Kowley  Jan. 
31,  1800,  of  disease  contracted  in  service  ;  left  a  widow  and  lour 
children. 

i.  (10)  St.'phen  Armit.ige,  son  of  George  ai 
age,  born  in  Newlmryport  Nov.  2,  Is:; 
sergt.;  wd.  .Iuly2,  ISO,:!,  at  (hlhjstiur.j  ; 
of  service. 

1(11)  George    W.    Kn.wii,  s..n    of    Williaii 

Spiller,  born  in  Uowley,  Jan.  .'.,  1821  ,  ti.iiis  Ocl  I,  18i.:!,  to  V.  K. 
C  ;  disch.  Oct.  I,  1804,  exp.  of  service. 

1.  (12)  .Samuel  Cole,  age  24  years  ;  disch    o.l,  17,  lsi«. 

3.  (l:i)  George  E.  Cross,  son  of  Beniamm  and  .Mar\  Cross.  Iioiii  in  West 
Newbury,  age  28  years  ;  disch.  Dec.  17,  18i,2,  disability  ;  en  (21  in 
Co.  II,  :!d  Uegt  JUss.  H.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  mus.  iu  Nov.  20,  1803,  ar- 
tificer ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  ISO.'.,   exp.    of  service. 

:.  (14)  «Kdward  K.  Currier,  son  of  Daniel  K  and  Sally  (Morrill)  Cur- 
rier, born  InGoorgetown  Juue  20,  1818  ;  Irans.  S.-pt.  27,  l.se:i,  to  V. 
It.  C.  ;  re-en.  in  V.  K.  C.;  disch.  Nov.  17,  l.so,'.,  .-x.  of  service  ;  died 
April  22,  1872,  in  Georgetown.  M^iss  ;  buried  in  liyfield 
Parish;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

>.  (1,'i)  John  C.  Dailey,  sou  of  John  and  .M.uy  Daibj,  iig,-  Is  y.-ars  , 
disch.  Aug.  28, 1804,  exp.  of  service. 

I.  (10)  Milton  Ellsworth,  son  of  Simeon  and  Ilann.ih 
born  iu  Ipswich,  July  7,  1813  ;  pro.  Corp.,  and,  fo 
.    Dec.  22,  lKi;:i;  disch.  Juu 

CO  ol  this  uiau  deserves  lilelition.  He  was  al- 
regiment.  never  in  hospital,  never  wounded. 
;uard  that  terrible  day  at  IWderkkuburg,  and 
lurt.  Besides  the  freiiuent  recouuoissanceand  skir- 
mish, BO  costly  in  human  life,  bo  was  in  the  following  battles  :  Ba«'» 
Bin/,  Yurkloull,  West  I'tml,  Fair  Oiii-.«,  I'liirh  Orclmrd,  Sticitye  Sta- 
(ion.  (;kiid:iU,  White  Ouk  Siminii,  M.theru  Hill,  Sicond  Hull  Itiiii,  AiUie- 
titiu,  tytdcrickdmrij,  Chaucdlorsvilk,  G'-'lli/nlnirfj,  Srinlot's Station,  Mine 
Rim,  Wildenmil,  !<tmtlxi/lcauin,  Tolnpotmiuj,  Cold  Harbor  and  Peten- 
burj,  to  about  threeo' clock  P.  51.  June  22,  1804,  when  he,  with  his 
whole  regiment  and  brigade,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  From 
this  time  ho  experienced  the  horrors  of  Andersunville  and  other 
Southern  prisons  until,  with  about  four  thousand  other  prisoners 
of  war,  ho  reached  our  lines  at  .lacksonville,  Kla.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28tU  of  A|iril,  ISO.',.  The  war  was  over.  Broken  in 
health,  lie  was  ordered  to  his  home  fo  await  discharge. 

.  (17)  *llorace  A.  Fisher,  sou  of  Horace  and  June  (Hill)  Fisher,  born  in 
Georgetown,  age  U*  years  ;  wd.  June  :ji),  1802,  at  Whitu  Oak  Hwaiiip  ; 
disch.  Nov.  27,  1802,  disability  ;  en.  (2)  iu  Co.  B,  5!lth  Kegt.  Mass. 
Inf.  (3  years);  mus.  in  .Ian.  5,  1804  ;  disch.  Jan.  2.S,  180.">,  disa- 
bility; died  Fob.  12,  18or>,  in  Rowley,  of  disease  contracted  in 
service ;  buried  iu  Bytield  Parish  ;  left  a  widow. 
(18)  Richard  Russell  Foster,  son  of  Philemon  C.  and  Hannah  (I'ick- 
ard)  Foster,  born  in  Ipswich,  Nov.  II,  1812;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  1803; 
pro.  Corp.  and  sergt.;  capt'd  May  15>.  l.sOl,  anil  was  in  Anderson- 
ville  and  other  Soulhorn  prisons  for  about  leu  iiioiitlm  ;  disch. 
Juno  :iO,  180.'>,  exp.  of  service. 

.  (H)  Joseph  H.  Frame,  son  of  William  and  Margaiei  Fiauie,  born  in 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  May  18,  1834;  di»cli.  Sept.o,  IS02,  disability  ;  eu- 
(2)  in  V.  U.  C.;  mus.  in  July  2.'.,  1804;  disch.  Nov.  17,  1866, 
order  of  War  Dept. 

.  (20)  'Me  haol  Gallagher,  born  in  Ireland,  age  23  yi!ar»;  wd.  June 
;)ll,  1802,  at  Wliili-  Oak  Swamp ;  disch.  Nov.  28,  1802,  disability;  en- 
(2)  In  V.  R.  C;  nine.  In  July  111,  1804;  disch.  Jlay  4, 181',.',,  exp.  of 
service;  died ;  unmarried. 

,  (21)  James  U.  Heath,  born  iu  Haverhill,  aeo  lSyfai>i;  re-en. 
Dec.  22,  1803;    disidl.    June  30,  180.",,  exp.  of   service. 

,  (22)  'David  Bradford  Jollison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (nnol- 
slreet)  Jellison,  born  In  Kowley  July  2,  1813  ;  wd.  Sejit.  17,  1802.  at 
.liiliedim;  pro.  corp.  and  sorgt.;  roen.  Feb.  24,  1.804;  disch.  June 
30.  1805.  exp.  of  service;  died  Jan.  18,  18011,  in  Haverhill;  tmried 
In  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

('«)  •William  Littlelleld,  son  of  Jali.,|li  and  I.iuy  (Mclntyrc)  I.it- 
tlefiold,  born  on  Doer  Isle,  Me.,  age  42  years;  died  Sept.  15.  1802. 
at  NowiKirt  News,  Va.;l«fl  children. 
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S7.  (23)  Edward  W.  Morrill,  son  of  Edward  W.  and  Sophia  (Fowle) 
Morrill,  born  in  Newburyport,  Nov,  15,  1827  ;  wd.  in  thigh  Sept. 
17,1862,  at  Autielam;  disch.  March  20,  1  SOS,  diiiabilit;. 

38.  (25)  *Luke  Murphy,  sou  of  John  Murphy,  born  in  Salem,  age  18 
years  ;  killed  June  2.'),   1802,  at  Fair  Oaks;  unmarried. 

39.  (26)  Edward  Parker,  Bon  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Parker,  born  in 
New  York  City,  age  27  years ;  disch.  June  10,  1862,  disability ; 
en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Hegt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  Nov. 
20,  1863  ;  disch.  Dec.  8,  1864,    disability. 

40.  (27)  Edward  1).  Saunders,  son  of  Amos  N.  and  Eli7.abeth  (Pick- 
ard)  Saunders,  born  in  Rowley,  Oct.  12,  1834  ;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  1863; 
disch.  April  28, 1864,  disability. 

Enlistments  in  other  organizations  in  1861  : 

41.  'Charles  H.  Sawyer,  ago  21  years;  Co.  B,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
mus.  in  Sept.  28,  1861 ;  re-en.  Dec.  3,  1863  (quota  of  Peabody) ; 
killed  May  16,  1864,  at  Di-ury's  Bluff. 

42.  Thomas  B.  Cressey,  son  of  Richard  and  Dolly  (Bradstreet)  f'ressey, 
born  in  Rowley,  Oct.  16,  1804;  Co.  I,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  luf.;  mus. 
in  Oct.  0,  1801 ;  trans.  June  1,  1804,  to  V.  R.  C;  re-en.  in  V.  R. 
C;  disch.  Nov.  16,  ]8(;5,    order  of  War  Dept. 

43.  Waller  C.  Foster,  son  of  Philemon  C.  and  Eliza  (Felton)  Foster, 
born  in  Ipswich,  July  28,  1S36  ;  Co.  I,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus. 
in  Oct.  l.S,  1861,  (quota  of  Ipswich)  ;  disch.  Sept.  30, 1^62, disability ; 
en.  (2)  in  Co.  C,  I'Jth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf ;  mus.  in  March  31,  1864, 
(quota  of  West  Newbury) ;  pro.  Corp.  for  bravery  in  action  ;  disch. 
June  30,  186.1 ;  exp.  of  service. 

14.  Zeuas  W.  Clark,  sou  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  (Mahar)  Clark,  born 
in  Pembroke,  Me.,  June  23,  1839;  (Jo.  M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cav.; 
mus.  in  Oct.  19,  1861  ;  pro.  corp.  and  sergt.  wd.  and  capt'd ;  in 
action  Juno  3,  1863,  at  Clinton,  La.;  re-en.  Feb.  10,  1864;  pro. 
Ist  lieut.;  disch.  Sept.  28,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

45.  Levi  N.  Call,  born  in  New  Biunswick,  Canada,  age  18  years;  Co. 
M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cav.;  mus.  in  Oct.  19,  1861  ;  re-en.  Feb.  19, 
1864. 

46.  Sanmel  A.  Haskell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Harriot  (Dickinson)  Has- 
kell, born  in  Kowley,Sept.  5,  1837;  Co.  M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cav.; 
nms.  in  Nov.  22, 1861 ;  pro.  Corp.  and  sergt.;  re-en.  Feb.  19,  1864  ; 
disch.  Sept.  28,  1865;  exp.  of  service. 

47.  'Nathaniel  B.  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelli- 
Bon,  born  in  Rowley  Aug.  22,  1837,  Co.  M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cav.; 
mus.  in  Nov.  22,  ISSl ;  disch.  June,  1862  ;  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in 
v.  B.  C;  mus.  in  July  20,  1864,  and  honorably  disch.;  died  July  9, 
1870,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

48.  •  Edward  P.  Cressey,  ion  of  Bradstreet  and  Sarah  W.  (Hooper)  Cressey, 
born  in  Rowley  July  20, 1830  ;  Co.  K,  13tli  Regt.  Maine  Inf.  ( 1  yrs); 
en.  Nov.  1,  1861 ;  mus.  in  Dec.  13, 1801 ;  disch.  Jan.  15,  1864,  disa- 
bility ;  died  Dec.  31,  1873,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

The  following-named  men  enlisted  in  the  First 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  for  three 
years : 

49.  •Hiram  Guilford,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  Gvlilford,  age  34 
years  ;  Co.  D  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  17,  1862  ;  ro-cn.  Feb.  22,  1864  ;  died  Oct. 
17,  1864,  at  City  Point,  Va.;  buried  in  Rowley  ;  loft  a  widow  and  cue 
child. 

50.  *  Nathaniel  Downes,  born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.;  age  35  years;  Co.  I, ; 
mus.  in  Feb.  20,  1862  ;  disch.  July  15, 1862,  disability  ;  died  March 
3,  1866,  in  Georgetown,  of  consumption;  was  married  twice;  left  a 
large  family  by  first  wife. 

51.  John  Kneeland,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Lydia  (Peabody)  Knceland, 
born  in  Ipswich  Juno  4, 1840  ;  Co.  L  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  20, 1862 ;  disch. 
Nov.  4,  1862,  disability  ;  re-en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Heavy 
Art.;  mus.  in  Nov.  20,  1803 ;  disch.  Feb.  10,  1866,  disability. 

52.  Lowell  G.  Wilson,  son  of  Asa  and  Martha  (Blinn)  Wilson,  born  in 
Medfield  March  25,  1825  ;  Co.  L  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  20,  1802;  disch.  Feb. 
20,  1805,  osp.  of  sorvice. 

The  following  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  First  Battalion, 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three  years,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.: 

63.  James  Ternan,  age  30  years ;  mus.  in  Feb  18,  1862. 

54.  Henry  P.  Boynton,  son  of  Henry  and  Eli7.abeth  W.  (Chamberlain) 

Boyuton,  bom  in  Rowley  May  27,  1S40;  mus.  in  Feb.  22,  1802; 

disch.  Feb.  27, 1866,  exp.  of  sorvice. 


Moses  Bartlett,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Merrill)  Bartlott  bore 
in  Newburyport;  age  23  years;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1862 ;  promoted 
Corp.,  sergt.,  Ist  sergt.,  and  Feb.  18, 1864,  2d  lieut.;  disch.  June  29 
1865,  exp.  of  service. 

♦Joseph  W.  Clark,  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Tucker)  Clark,  bori 
in  Ipswich  ;  age  32  yeara  ;   mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1862  ;  re-en.  March  1 

1804  ;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  sorvice  ;  died  June  16, 1887,  in 
Salem  ;  buiied  in  Ipswich. 

Benjamin  G.  Cressey,  son  of  Richard  and  3Iary  E.  (Harris)  Cressey 
born  in  Rowley  Feb  8,  1841 ;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1862 ;  disch.  Feb.  29 

1805  ;  exp.  of  service. 

♦George  H.  Farnam,  son  of  Stephen  and  Susan  (Smith)  Farnam. 
born  in  Newburyport  Sept.  13, 1831;  mus.  in  Fob.  26,  1862  ;  disch 
Fob.  27,  1866  ;  exp.  of  servics ;  died  March  20, 1885,  in  Rowley 
left  a  widow. 

William  M.  Hale,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Merrill)  Hale,  born  ii 
Rowley  Dec.  29,  1835  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1862  ;  promoted  Corp.,  sergt, 
and  1st  sergt. ;  disch.  Oct.  16,  1863,  for  promotion  as  2d  lieut.  in  3( 
Regt.  Mass.  Heavy  Art.;  promoted  Oct.  13,  1804,  1st  lieut.;  disch 
Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

,  Thomas  W.  Hicken,  son  of  Thomas  aud  Hannah  (Reynolds)  Hicken 
born  in  Georgetown,  Prince  Edw.  Igl  ,  June  1, 1837  ;  mus.  in  Feb 
26,  1862  ;  pro.  Corp.  and  sergt.  ;  disch.  Feb.  27,  1865,  exp.  of  service 

.  Aubrey  C.  Nelson,  son  of  David  0.  and  Eunice  T.  (George)  Nelstm 
born  in  Newbury,  July  23,  1842  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  26,  1862 ;  disch.  Oct 
8,  1862,  order  of  War  Dept. ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  B,  2d  Reg.  H.  Art.  Mass 
Vols.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  July  29,  1863  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1865,  exp.  o 


62.  Charles  B.  Cressey,  son  of  Richard  aud  Mary  E.  (Harris)  Cressey 

born  in  Rowley,  Sept.  19,  1843  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  26,  1862 ;  disch.  Feb 

27,  1865,   exp.  of  service. 
03.  Moses  Dole,  son  of  Sewell  and  Jane  M.  (Knight)  Dole,  age  18  years 

mus.  in  Fob.  27,  1882 ;  re-en.  March  1,  1804  ;  disch.  Oct   20,  186S 

exp.  of  service. 

The  following  enli.sied  in  Company  H,  Thirty 
second  Regiment  Ma.ssachusetts  Infantry,  for  threi 
years,  and  were  mustered  in  August  11,  1862: 

64.  *  Benjamin  W.  Pingree,  son  of  Benjamin  B.  and  Hannah  (Patch 
Pingree,  born  in  Haverhill,  Aug.  24, 1841  ;  wagoner  ;  died  Dec.  14 
1802,  at  Falmouth,  Va. ;  unmarried. 

1)5.  Gorbam  H.  Hardy,  son  of  Silas  and  Sarah  (Savory)  Hardy,  horn  1 
Dracut,  Dec.  24, 1820  ;  (quota  of  North  Andover)  wd.  Dec.  13,  1865 
at  Frtdtnckaljurg  ;  trans.  April  10, 1S64,  to  Vet.  R«8.  Corps ;  discL 
Jan.  1,  1866,  order  of  War  Dept. 

0(i.  Himm  Kneelaud,  sou  of  Hiram  R.  and  Rhoda  (Kneeland)  Kneeland 
born  in  Rowley,  July  12,  1841  ;  recn.  Jau.  5,  1864  ;  wd.  and  a  prii 
of  war  in  Andersonville  ;  disch.  June  29, 1805,  exp.  of  service. 

The  following  were  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fortietl 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  three  years 
and  mustered  in  September  3,  1862. 

67.  Charles  A.  Riggs,  age  19  years,  corp.  ;  disch.  June  16,  1866,  exp.  t 

service. 
08.  *  Alvin  T.  Conant,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Guilford)  Conant.  bor 

in  Ii»wich,  age  31  years;  died  Oct.  16,  186:1,  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

69.  ('ynis  \V.  Conant,  son  of  William  F.  aud  Martha  (Perley)  Couani 
born  in  Ipswich,  ago  26  years  ;  disch. ,  disability. 

70.  George  W.  Conant,  son  of  Joseph  aud  Auna  (Foster)  Conant,  born  i 
Ipswich,  age  33  years;  disch.  Feb.  6,  1864,  disability. 

71.  *  Proctor  S.  Dwinuells,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Rogers)  Dwii 
noils,  born  in  Newbury,  May  31,  1831 ;  disch.  June  16,  1866,  ex] 
of  service  ;  died  Oct.  20,  1874,  in  Georgetown,  Mass. ;  left  a  wido 
and  children. 

72.  Cyrus  Foster,  sou  of  Philemon  and  Abigail  (Hobbs)  Foster,  bom  i 

Ipswich,  age  39  years;  disch.  JIarch  25,  1804,  disability. 

73.  George  A.  Fnincis,  age  21  years;  trans.  Doc.  8, 1862,  to  Bat.  K,  4t 
Regt.  U.  S.  Art. 

74.  William  H.  Hanson,  age  21  years  ;  disch.  F«b.  25,  1863,  disability. 

75.  David  0.  Nelson,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sybil  (Rico)  Nelson,  born  in  Wii 
throp.  Me.,  3Iarch  24,  1819;  disch.  June  16, 1866,  exp.  of  service. 

76.  George  W.  Poole,  son  of  James  D.  aud  Nancy  (Burrill)  Poole,  age  2 
years  ;  disch.  Juno  16,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

77.  David  .\.  Reed,  son  of  Philip  and  Priscilla  N.  (Saunders)  Reed,  bor 
in  Newburyport,  June  3,  1845  ;  disch.  Juno  16, 1865,  exp.  of  servici 
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78.  •  Philip  Rewl,  Kin  of  Ricbanl  51.  and  Susan  (Slaikpol«)  Kecd,  born 
in  NewburyiKJrt,  age  3'J  years ;  discli.  June  16,  ISO.".,  c.\p  of  ser- 
vice; died  Sepl.  1,  1S74,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow  and  children. 

79.  Robert  D.  Ricker,  son  of  Ira  and  Hannah  (Down.)  Rick.r,  born  in 
Gloucester,  Mlg.  31,  1SJ«;  disch.  June  I«,  1.S6.',,  exp.  of  service. 

80.  Mo»e»  S.  Saunders,  son  of  .\lno8  N.  and  Kliznbelh  (I'ickard)  Saun- 
deni,  born  in  Rowley,  Jlarcli  '.i,  1811  ;  discli.  .lune  \l\   lSl,j,  exp.  ul 


81.  Alonzo  31.  Spiller,  son  of  Daniel   K.  and  Surah  (Enie 
born  in  Rowley,  March  30,  \»M  ;  disch.  June  111,  ISlVl 


n)  Spiller, 
sp.  of  «,r- 


82.  Alfred  G.  Wortbley,  Si.n  of  Jonathan  and  JIary  (Favor)  Woithley. 
born  in  Hradfonl,  Vt.,  May  30.  IS-JO ;  trans.  Feb.  10,  ISir.,  t..  Vet, 
Res.  CoriM;  disch.  July  I.',  180j. 

The  following  enlisted  August  18,  1S(;2,  for  nine 
months  in  the  Forty -eighth  Regiment  Miissaehiisetts 
Infantry.  They  "cre  mustered  in  SepleniUer  2-1, 
18(i2.  This  regiment  was  in  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  was  stationed  in 
Louisiana,  took  [lart  in  the  siege  and  eaiiture  of  I'ort 
Huds.)n,  La.,  May  IS  to  .July  9,  ISiia,  and  tlie  en- 
gagement, July  13,  18G3,  at  Donaldsonville,  La. 

S5.  Calvin  U.  Titcoinb,  w.n  of  Solomon  and  Eliza  G.  (Wuodiiiiin)  Til- 
comb,  born  in  New Imryport,  March  1,  l,s:i9  ;  Co.  D,  sergl.  ;  iiro.  Slay 
1,  ISiVi,  first  sergt.  ;  in  the  Port  Iludsiui  campaign  to  May  '.;:),  18ia  ; 
discb.  Sept.  3,  ISUS,  esp.  of  service. 

84.  George  B.  Blodgette,  son  of  Sherburne  C.  and  Slary  (Cressey)  Rlod- 

gette,  bom  in  Georgetown,  Dec.  0,  1845  ;  Co.  D,  Corp.  ;  in  the  Port 
Hudson  campaign  as  corji.  of  color-guard,  and  luken  [iris,  in  action 
July  13,  18U:i,  at  Donaldsonville,  La.;  disch.  Sept.  3,  Isi;;.  i-\p.  of 
service. 

85.  •  Joseph  B.  Uale,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Mi-irill)  Male,  born  in 
Rovrlej,  Not.  IS,  1841);  Co.  B,  Corp.  ;  died  July  Hi,  IHi;:!,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. ;  nnuiarried. 

86.  Kz.ro  Hale,  Jr.,  son  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (.\danis)  Hale,  born  in  New- 
buryport,;Feb.  1,  184."j  ;  Co.  B,  Corp.  ;  iu  the  Port  Hudson  and  Donald- 
sonville campaigns;  di.ich.  Sept.  3. 1863,  cxp.  of  service  ;  en.  (-J)  in 
Co.  A,  First  liatf  n  Jlass.  H.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  uiiis.  in  Nov.  17,  I8C3, 
Corp. ;  disch.  Oct.  2o,  lSil\  exp.  of  service. 

87.  Charles  K.  Todd,  son  of  James  P.  and  Lydia  M.  (Gerrish)  Todd,  born 
in  Rowley,  July  of),  1813;  Co.  D,  Corp.;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1863,  exp.  of 

88.  Lewis  H.  Halo,  son  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (Adams)  Hale,  born  in 
Newbur)-|Kirt,  Jan.  31,  1843;  Co.  B;  disch.  Se|it.  3,  1863,  e.xp.  of 
service  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  A,  First  Batfn  Mivss.  H.  Art.  (3  years)  :  mus. 
in  Nov.  17,  186:!;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1865.  exp.  of  service. 

89.  Bartlctt  Kelley,  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Conley)  Kelley,  born  in 
Boston,  July  21,  1847 ;  Co.  D  ;  severely  wd.  May  27,  1863,  in  an  as- 
sault on  Port  Hudson,  La.  ;  disch.  Sejit.  3,  1863,  exp.  of  service. 

90.  «Dnrid  H.  Kneeland,  son  of  Hiram  R.  al*l  Rho<la  (Kneeland)  Knee- 
land,  born  in  Rowley,  May  9,  1843  ;  Co.  D  ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  and 
Donaldsonville  campaigns  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1863  ;  exp.  of  service. 
En.  (2)  In  Co.  D,  1st  Regt.  >laas.  H.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  mus.  in  July  20, 
1864  (quota  of  Northampton)  ;  disch.  Aug.  16,  186.'i,  exp.  of  service  ; 
die<l  June  6,  1884,  in  I|Mwich  ;  buried  in  Rowley. 

91.  Edward  Jlilletl,  son  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  born  in 
Rowley,  March  27,  1821  ;  Co.  D  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1861,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

92.  'George  D.  Millett,  sun  of  Edward  and  Lucinda  (Dodge)  Millett, 
born  in  lp«v'icb,  Nov.  5,  184.'> ;  Co.  1)  ;  iu  the  Port  Hutlson  and  Don- 
aldsonville campaigns;  disch.  Sept.  3,  ISlvt,  exp.  of  service;  died 
Oct.  12,  1869,  in  Rowley ;  unmarried. 

93.  GreeDleaf  A.  Plckard,  son  of  James  and  JIary  (Foster)  Pickard,  born 
in  I.ondon,  N.  II.,  Oct.  10,  1844  ;  Co.  D ;  in  Port  Huron  and  Donald. 
sonvillo  campaigns  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  186.3,  exp.  of  service  ;  en.  (2) 
in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  11.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20,  166.3  ; 
disch.  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

94.  'Jamca  A.  Potter,  son  of  Mwanl  H.  and  Sarah  A.  (I'rescott)  Potter, 
born  In  Rowley,  Oct.  17,  1815  ;  Co.  D ;  killed  May  27,  1863,  in  an  as- 
sault on  Port  Hudson,  l.a.  ;  uoniarried. 

95.  •  James  Tibbetti,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Tibbctts,  liorn  in  Wolf 
liorongh,  N.  II.,  ago  44  years;  Co.  D  ;  died  May  16,  18(3,  in  llalon 
IConge,  La. ;  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 


96.  John  F.  Titcomb,  son  of  .Solomon  and  Eliza  G.  (Woodman)  Titcomb, 

born  in  Newburyport,  May  1,  ISJ.'i  ;  Co.  1> ;  di.sch.  Sept.  3,  1863, 
exp.  of  si-n-ice  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  11.  irOth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (lOO  day.^)  ; 
mus.  in  July  23,  1SC4.  corp  ;  disch.  Nov.  3  1,  ISM,  exp.  of  service. 

Otlier  men   were  in  tlie   nine  months'  service  as 
follows  : 

97.  Ignatius  S.  Dudge,  son  of  I'hin.ius  and  Sophia  (Chaplin)  Dodge,  b..rn 
iu  Rowley,  Aug.  31,  1836;  Ik).  K,  .'jOth  Regt.  Jliiss.  Inf.  ;  nui».  in 
Oct.  18,  1862  (.piota  of  Topslleld);  detailed  ii,s  member  of  the  band 
of  Third  Brigade,  Fiist  Division,  Niueteeiitli  Coriis  ;  in  the  Pert 
Hudson  campaign  ;  disrh.  .\ug.  21,  1863,  exp.  of  service. 

98.  Leach  Clark,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Esther  I).  Clark,  born  in  I.eroy, 
N.  Y.,  age  2.i  years  ;  1st  lieut.,  Co.  K,  48th  Kegt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus. 
in  Nov.  1,  1x62  (quota  of  Boston)  ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  and  Doualil- 
Bonville  campaigns;  disch.  .Sept  3,  1.8ii3;  exp.  of  service  ;  on.  (2)  in 
Co.  11,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  11.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  inna.  In  Nov.  20,  186:1  ; 
disi-h.  Sept.  18,  186.-I,  e\|i.  of  service. 

Enlistments  for  three  years: 

99.  Lyman  Whittier,  son  of  M.ws  T.  and  Julia  (llubs„n)  Wliilti.T,  born 
in  Kowli-y,  Dec.  31,  1.S41  ;  Co.  II,  Ist  Batfn  Ma,*-.,  II.  Art.  ;  mus.  in 
^Icl.  11,   1862;   disch.  June  29,  ISIl.i,   exp.  of  service. 

bill.  William  11.  Fisher,  age  28  years  ;  l.Mh  Bat.  Ma.-<s.  L.  Ait.  ;  mus    in 

Dec.  11,  1862;  no  record  of  discharge, 
liil.  John  O'Neal,  age  23  years  ;  ISth  Bat.  Mass.  I..  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Dec. 

11,  1862.     Deserted  Dec.  24,  1862. 

1112.  Frank  Newell,  age  22  years  ;  loth  Hal.  Ma>»-.  L.  Art.  ;  mus.  In  Feb. 
17,  18:3.     Deserted  Feb.  1,  1804. 

1113.  Charles  W.  Rogels,  son  of  Ebon  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Woodman) 
Rogers,  born  in  Rowley,  Feb.  3,  1839;  Co.  A,  Ist  Batfn  Mass  H. 
Art.  ;  mus.  in  May  9,  1863  ;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  Service. 

nil.  Edward  Welch,  age  19  yean);  Co.  C,  32il  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus. 
iu  Aug.  19,  186:1 ;  disch.  May  22,  1865,  order  of  Dept. 

1115.  William  Thrde,  age  21  years;  Co.  G,  :l2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus.  in 
Aug.  21,  186- ;  ilisch.  June  29, 1865,  ex|i  of  service. 

1116.  Calvin  L.  Todd,  son  of  Calvin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  T..dd,  li.irn  in 
Rowley,  May  2:1,  1847  ;  Co.  F,  3d  Kegt.  Jlass.  11.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Sept. 
16,   1863;  disch.  Sept.  IS,  186.5,  exp.  of  service. 

1117.  Tlionias  11.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Risk,  age  21 
years;  Co.  A,  1st  Batfn  Mass.  H.  Art.,  corp.  ;  mus.  in  Nt.v.  17, 
186:1 ;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

New  enlistments  in  18()4: 

108.  David  O.  Nelsen,  Jr.,  son  of  David  O.  and  Eunice  T.  (Cieorge)  Nel- 
sen,  born  in  Rowley,  Feb.  17.  1846  ;  Cd.  K,  4iith  Regt.  Mas-s.  Inf.  (3 
years)  ;  mus.  in  Jan.  4,  1861  ;  trans,  to  Co.  G,  24lli  Kegt.  -Miisi.  Inf. 
(3  yearn);  pro.  corp.  ;  disch.  Jan.  20,  ls66,  exp.  of  service. 

109.  Levi  Knetdand,  s<m  of  .losiah  M.  and  Lydia  Kneeland,  age  18 
years  ;  Co.  B,  .59tli  Regt.  Miiaa.  Inf.  (:i  yeal-s)  ;  mus.  in  Jan.  5,  186,4  ; 
trans.  June  1,  186,5,  to  Co.  B,  57th  liegt.  Mas.s.  Inf.  (3  years) ;  disch. 
July  .30,  181.5,  exp.  of  service  ;  wd.  in  action. 

110.  Amos  Goodhue,  son  of  M.  ses  and  Rebecca  Goodhue,  born  in  And- 
over.  age  31  years  ;  Co.  C,  5Uth  llegt.  Mass,  Inf.  ;  mus.  in  .Ian.  14, 
1864;  trans.  June  1,  186,5,  to  Co.  C,  57th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  discli. 
July  :iO,  1.S05,  exp.  of  service. 

111.  Robert  H.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (ThomaK)  Risk,  born  in 
Georgetown,  age  23  years  ;  14th  Bat.  >Ia.sa.  L.  .\rt.  (3  years),  sergt.  ; 
mus.  In  Feb.  27,  18lU  ;  disch.  June  1.5,  186,5,  exp.  of  service. 

112.  John  L.  Kwell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Stickney)  Ewell,  born  in 
Rowley,  Sept.  4,  1810;  C...  F,  6(ith  Regt.  Miu«.  Inf.  (100  days), 
corp. ;  mus.  in  July  20,  1864  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,   1864,  exp.  of  service. 

113.  Andrew  Ellsworth,  son  of  Simeon  and  Hannah  (Jewett)  Ellsworth, 
born  in  Ipswich,  July  7,  1847;  Co.  H,  6oth  Regt.  Ma**.  Inf.  (100 
days) ;  mus.  in  July  23,  181,4  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1864,  exp.  of  service  ; 
en.  (2)  In  Co.  C,  Ist  Half  n  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  14.  1865  ; 
disch.  June  24,  1865,  exp,  of  service. 

114.  Daniel  W.  Dresser,  sou  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Cook)  Dresser,  born  in 
Georgetown,  July  24,  1R44 ;  I7th  Unat.  Co.  Mass.  Inf.  (100  days); 
inns,  iu  Aug.  .5,  1864  ;  disch.  Nov.  12,  1864,  exp.  of  service. 

115.  Benjamin  S.  Nelson,  sou  of  George  M.  and  Eliza  SI.  (Dodge)  Nel- 
son, born  in  Goorgetown,  June  4,1846;  17tb  I'mit.  Co.  Mass.  Inf. 
(1110  ilays)  ;  mus.  in  Aug.  5,  186,1  ;  disch.  Nov.  12,  1864,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice, en.  (2)  in  same  company  for  1  year  ;  mus.  in  Nov.  l:i,  1864, 
Corp.  (tjuola  of  Uiiverhill);  disch.  Juno  :iO,  1.S6,5,  exp.  of  service  ; 
afterwanis  en.  in  U.  S.  Army. 
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116.  William  H.  H.  Spiller,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and  Sarah  (EmcrsoD) 
Spillcr,  born  in  Topsfleld,  Nov.  12,  1846;  17th  Unat.  Co.  Mium.  Inf. 
(100  daj-8) ;  mu8.  in  Avig.  ."i,  1864  ;  disch.  Not.  12,  1S04,  exp.  of  Ber- 
Tice,  on.  (2)  in  Co.  .F,  1st  Batt'n  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year)  ;  nins.  in 
Feb.  14,  1865  ;  disch.  June  24,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

117.  Alfred  K.  Blackinton,  son  of  Oliver  and  Paulina  (Bradetreet)  Black- 
inton,  born  in  Rowley,  Jan.  l!l,  1844  ;  Co.  H,  6th  Kegt.  Pa.  Cav. 
(3  years);  niiis.  in  Aug.  7,  1864;  disch.  June  5,  1865,  exp.  of 
service. 

118.  Jacob  Dwinells,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Rogers)  Dwinells,  born 
in  Eowley,  June  28,  1838;  Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  E.  Art.  (1  year); 
muB.  in  Aug.  19,  1864  ;  disch.  June  17,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

119.  *  George  A.  Howe,  sou  of  George  W.  and  Olive  (Jewett)  Howe 
born  in  Ipswich,  Aug.  29,  1843;  ('o.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  II.  Art.  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  19,  1864;  disch.  Dec.  4  1864,  disability;  diwl 
Nov.  12,  1876,  in  Rowley ;  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

120.  AsaF.  Howe,  son  of  William  F.  and  Susan  E.  (Potter)  Howe,  born 
in  Rowley,  Jan.  31,  1845  ;  Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year); 
nius.  in  Aug.  22,  1864  (quota  of  Dracut) ;  disch.  June  17,  1865,  exp. 
of  service. 

121.  Alfred  Chaplin,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eunice  (Stickney)  Chaplin, 
born  in  Rowley,  May  29, 1817  ;  Co.  M,  4th  Eegt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  25,  1864  (quota  of  Boxf»rd) ;  disch.  June  17, 
1865,  exp.  of  service. 

122.  Lyman  M.  Cressey,8on  of  Bradstreet  and  Susan  W.  (Hooper)  Cres- 
sey,  bom  in  Rowley,  .lanuary  23,  1846  ;  Co.  M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  H. 
Art.  (3  years),  Corp. ;  mus.  in  Aug.  26,  1864  (quota  of  Worthing- 
ton);  disch.  June  17, 1805,  exp.  of  service. 

123.  'Joseph  W.  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelli- 
son,  born  in  Rowley,  July  19,1846;  Co.  C,2d  Regt.  Maine  Cav.; 
en.  and  mus.  in  Oct.  18,  1864  (I  year);  joined  the  regt.  as  a  recruit 
Feb.  1,  1865;  disch.  Oct.  12,  186S,  exp.  of  service;  died  Oct.  31, 
1805,  in  Rowley  ;  unmarried. 

Three  nieu  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Unattached 
Company  Massachusetts  Infantry  (one  year) ;  muster- 
ed in  December  9,  1864 ;  discharged  June  29,  ISGo, 
expiration  of  service,  viz: 

124.  Benjamin  J.  Howe,  son  of  George  W.  and  01iv«  (Jewett)  Howe, 
born  in  Ijwwich  ;  age  26  years. 

125.  George  W.  Millett,  son  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  born 
in  Rowley,  May  25,  1826. 

126.  John  P.  Millett,  son  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millet,  born  in 
Rowley,  Sept.  15,  18.i9. 

Enlistments  in  1805: 

127.  George  H.  Dresser,  son  of  Daniel  and  .\lice  (Cook)  Dresser,  born  in 
Newburyport,  January  18,  1847;  Co.  C,  Ist  Bat.  Ma-ss.  H.  Art.; 
mus.  in  Feb.  14,  1865  (I  year)  ;  disch.  June  24,  1865  ;  exp.  of  service. 

128.  Timothy  A.  Emerson,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Conant)  Emer- 
son, born  in  Rowley,  April  29,  1845  ;  Co.  C,  1st  Bat.  Mass.  II.  Art.; 
muB.  in  Feb.  14,  1865  (1  year) ;  disch.  June  24,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

li«.  Daniel  S.  Todd,  son  of  Calvin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd,  born  in 
Rowley,  Nov.  21,  1848  ;  Co.  F,  1st  Bat.  Mass.  U.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Feb. 
18,  1865  (1  year)  ;  disch.  June  24,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

130.  Richard  R.  W.  Cheny,  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  S.  (Perley)  Cheny, 
born  in  Rowley,  Dec.  25,  1848;  Co.  D,  62d  Regt.  Mass.  Inft.  (1 
year);  mus.  in  March  4,  1865  ;  disch.  May  5,  1865,  e.xp.  of  service. 

131.  Noah  Spright,  age  22  years  ;  Ist  Regt.  N.  (J.  Art.  ;  luus.  in  March  I;!, 
1865,  on  the  quota  of  Rowley. 

132.  Caleb  WillianiB,  age  35  years ;  Ist  Regt.  N.  C.  Art.  ;  mus.  In  March 
18,  1865,  on  the  quota  of  Rowley. 

The  town  has  filled  its  (luota  upon  every  call  made 
by  the  President  for  troo])s,  and  a  surplus  of  fourteen 
men  remains  to  its  credit.  So  Rowley  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  war  I 

The  doings  of  the  men  at  home  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War  should  be  known  to  the  generation  then 
unborn.  In  this  town  the  real  Democrats,  Jis  well  as 
the  whole  Republican  partyj  did  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  enlistments  and  to  care  for  the  families  of  those 
who  had  become  soldiers.     All  our  citizens  of  foreign 


birth  were  loyal.  Of  the  men  who  enlisted,  probably 
there  were  as  many  of  one  political  party  as  of  the 
other. 

But  there  were  a  few  political  Ishmaclitcs  wlui 
claimed  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  party  ;  these 
favored  the  enemy.  They  styled  them.selves  "  cop- 
per-heads." They  were  cowards,  blatant  and  harm- 
less. When  our  army  met  defeat  and  our  men  lay 
bleeding  on  the  red  field  of  war,  these  craven  mis- 
creants rejoiced.  Such  was  the  respect  for  law  ;mcl 
order  that  they  were  unmolested. 

From  the  beginning  Rowley  was  a  manufacturing 
as  well  as  a  farming  town. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  fulling-mill,  the  production  of  cloth 
was  long  a  profitable  industry. 

As  early  as  1680  ship-building  was  carried  on  at  the 
warehouse  landing  by  the  Stewarts,  who  continued 
in  this  trade  until  they  sold  to  Edward  Saunders 
about  1710.  Saunders  and  his  descendants  continued 
the  business  for  more  than  a  century.  About  181.': 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Perley  built  a  vessel  of  ninety  tons 
measurement,  on  Rowley  common,  one  mile  and  a  hall 
from  the  river.  This  ship  was  named  "  Country's 
Wonder,"  and  was  drawn  to  the  river  in  one  day,  by 
more  than  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  At  the  head 
of  the  warehouse  road  the  teamsters  stopped  foi 
lunch  and  Capt.  Perley  emptied  a  barrel  of  old  Jamaica 
rum  into  the  Saundt-rs  well  that  all  might  drink. 

Deacon  Thomas  Mighill  had  a  malt-kiln  as  early  as 
1645. 

Tanneries  were  established  here  within  a  few  years 
after  the  settlement.  In  1800  there  were  nine  tanners 
in  town,  and  in  1839  about  six  hundred  cords  of  bark 
were  brought  by  ship. 

Since  the  railroad  passed  through  the  town  (1 840)  a 
gradual  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  farming  inter- 
ests— few  oxen  are  now  kept;  less  land  under  culti- 
vation ;  less  proportional  profit  in  old  style  farming  ; 
less  farmers. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  begun  here 
by  Abraham  Jewett  about  1703.  He  continued  in 
the  business  to  the  time  of  his  death,  2d  of  November, 
1722.     Among  his  old  papers  is  this  memoranda: 

"The  two  sides  of  leather  which  I  had  of  Capt. 
O.-jgood,  Salem,  Decern  :  31  :  1717  :  I  waid  Janu  :  6  : 
and  they  waid  but  17  p''  and  half,  one  7  p'' :  one 
10  p''  and  I  left  01 — 14 — 00  in  money  for  them  :  they 
came  to  1 — 6 — 3 :  there  is  due  me  from  Capt.  O.sgood 
0—7—9." 

This  business  so  begun  was  continued  by  various 
persons  to  the  present  century,  and  to  Moses  Dole, 
who,  with  his  son,  Lewis  H.  Dole,  continued  it  to  our 
day. 

To-day  I"".  \V.  IIender.son  &  Co.  are  by  fir  the  larg- 
est manufacturer.  Wni.  C.  Foster,  John  F.  Todd  and 
D.  N.  Prime  &  Sons  are  also  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  total  value  of  the  yearly  pmduct  of  these  four 
manufacturers  is  about  $200,000. 
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Within  a  few  years  tlie  iiuiiniliK'ture  of  A«e&  ami 
rands  lias  l)een  largely  carried  on  here.  80  far  as  the 
total  disbur.sement.s  for  local  labor  i«  concerned  this 
exceeds  any  industry  in  town.  F.  L.  lUirke  has  the 
most  employees.  The  total  value  of  his  average 
yearly  product  is  about  $100,0(10.  Mihon  Ellsworth 
and  S.  A.  Hoynton  are  also  engaged  largely  in  this 
business. 

The  manufacture  of  iii/wr-souls  is  carriccl  on  by 
I'.crnard  Damon. 

Henry  P.  Boynton,  .lohn  r.nynloii,  Timolhy  W. 
Emerson,  George  Kimliall,  I).  N.  I'rime  &  Sons,  and 
Jeremiah  M.  Todd  have  general  stores.  .Vlbert  E. 
Bailey  has  a  well  tilled  drug-store.  ( ieorge  E.  Daniels 
has  built  up  a  good  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
common-sense  wagons  and  farmers'  carts. 

TnK  Glen"  iMll.t.s. — The  gristmill  erected  by 
Thomas  Xelson  and  the  fulling-mill  erected  by  .lohn 
Pearson  became  the  suh;  properly  of  .lohn  Pearson, 
.Jr.,  and  continued  in  the  Pearson  family  until  pur- 
chased by  Samuel  Dnmnier,  father  of  the  jiresent 
owner,  Nathaniel  N.  Dunimer,  in  1820.  Mr.  Dnni- 
mer,  Sr.,  introduced  the  carding  of  rolls  to  supply  the 
county  demand,  also  the  manufacture  of  stiutl'.  Since 
1856  the  milling  of  grain  exclusively  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  N.  N.  Dummer.  and  the  mills  now  include 
not  only  the  machinery  and  fi.xtiu'es  of  all  first-class 
establishments  of  this  kind,  but  many  original  and 
important  processes  not  elsewhere  adopted. 

The  mills  are  now  driven  by  three  turbine  wheels 
ami  a  sixty  horse-power  engine.  Tlu'y  liave  elevator 
capacity  for  fourteen  thousand  buslids  of  grain,  be- 
side storage-room  for  manufactured  products.  These 
products  include  almost  everything  produced  IVom 
cereals  for  table  u.se. 

Town  Ue<(iiu)s  and  Tows  Ci.kkks. — The  town 
records  of  Rowley  are  very  full  and  complete.  Not  a 
leaf  is  missing  from  the  books  containing  the  entries 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  All  the  births, 
intentions  of  marriage,  marriages  and  deaths,  from 
1639  to  1844,  have  been  lately  copied,  indexed  and 
hound  in  two  volumes. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  town  is  contained 
in  eight  volumes. 

The  clerks  have  been  a.s  follows: 

John  .Miller li;.iil-ln 

Francis  t'arrat ltMl-55 

Julin  TriiniWe 16.'iC;  Fiftli  Montli,  1(557,  ditil  in  olllce 

Tbomiw  Leaver in.'.7-S2 

JoMpli  Doynton IBSri-Sr, 

Samuel  I'lalla Ir,s7-)l'j 

Boljort  Ureenough I(.lK>-i)3 

Tlioniaa  Nelson 'Ii;u4-9li 

Juse|)h  IVjynton  It;'.t7-17iK» 

Samnel  Plaits 1701-18 

Tliiiniaa  Lnmbort ni'J-o4 

Humplirey  H'ibflon 17.'J0;  Angu»t,  177;i,  tiled  in  nllU-e 

Tbouiua  MiKlilll Augunt,  1773-09 

Joshua  Jewett, 1800-21 

Thomaa  Gage 18-22-.17 

'  Til"  llatuf  clorks  priur  lo  WH  la  K'veu  as  curnicllv  an  llje  rtiunU 
will  [Mrmlt,  but  la  bclievaU  to  bo  incomplete. 


(_>liTor  Itiuckinton 18;'.S-I1 

Natiinniol  Jlighill  Isl2  ;  August,  1845,  .lied  in  ullire 

Dauiol  X.  I'rime August,  181.'>  4i> 

John  I'roct.ir 1847-4S 

Tliomiw  E.  Tnyson 181;)-.W 

J..bu  S.  Prime 185:1-82 

Alliert  K.  iluiley  18s:i-86 

lleiyiiiiiin  1'.  .Migbill  18St! 

f  Po3T-()lFIl--E  I)E1-AKTMEST, 


Post: 


Ell-Gl 


ir.i.</mij(.v,i,  D.  C,  JiilijM,  ISKO. 
SiH :— Complying  witti  your  request  of  May  2S,  1S8G,  1  triinannt  liere- 
nitii  llie  iiiatory  of  tbo  post-ollices  of  Rowley  iintl  liylielil,  Kssex  ('ounty, 
Miui«eliusetta.  Very  re»i,eet fully, 

A.   E.  SlT.VK.NSO.>l, 

Fir:(t  Assinlajil  I'onttiiiisl'r-Genfrat. 
(Jkohok  O.  IILOIWETTE,  Esg.,  Rowley,  Miuw. 

Posr-OFri.-E  AT  K..WI.EY,  EssE\  CorXTV,  Mars. 
I\islm<i^li'r.  Ltttt''  nf  Appouitmetit. 

James  Smith December  14,  ISOO 

Edward  Smith March  If.,  1825 

Krederick  l,aud.ert Soveiid.c-r  11,  1829 

Benjamin  11.  Smith Marcli  17,  1S35 

nin.r  liliukinton Ausuet  2:i,  1847 

Hiclmrd  Herbert Novemljer  17,  1851 

Joseph  Johnson Decend.er  21,  185:1 

Oliver  lilarkinton .March  28,  18.i4 

Ezekiel  Bailey May  12,  18,-.4 

Thomas  B.  Creasey April  IS.  isr.l 

J.  S  To.ld A]iril  lil,  1.m;'.i 

Frank  E.  Jackson April  1:1,  1S81 

illiert  K.  liall.-y .Ianuary27.  ISSi; 

IliKiEi.n. 

Benjamin  C.leman January  11,  1820 

Samuel  W.  Slickney April  11,  1827 

lierijamin  Coleman May  2C.,  1S2S 

Martin  Uoot April  1,  1847 

Henry  Dnranl May:i,  1851 

(jsorge  ('.  Lincoln Septeud>er  2:i,  1852 

Paul  Titcomb June  23,  IS.V! 

Samuels.  Moody July  5,  1.854 

Hen.iamin  Pearson March  1.  1802 

Harriet  L,  Moody March  30,  lMi8 

Justin  ().  Kogers October  17,  1.^73 

From  Rowley,  as  originally  incorporated,  has  been 
set  otl'  Bradford  (tlien  including  ( inivclaud)  in  IC;.'), 
Boxford  in  1G8')  and  (leorgctown  in  18:!8.  while  llie 
Br.idstreet,  lianimi.ncl  .md  I  lairis  laniis  were  :iMiicxed 
from  Ipswich  in  I7>^1.  For  many  years  ibc  ]K)puhi- 
tioii  has  been  about  twelve  Iiundred. 

A.,..Kr..;ATE   OE   TOMS,    lltOl'EUTV,    TAXES,    ETC.,    MAY    IsT,    ISSO. 

Number  of  polls  for  taxation 3r.O 

Tax  on  each $2  00 

Totjil  value  of  personal  property 87,441  00 

Tot4il  value  real  estate 405,782  00 

Total  valuation .'i54,22:i  01) 

Increase  in  valuation 8,780  00 

Total  tax  assesaed  for  1880 7,3.V.l  :B 

Rate  per  thousand 12  OO 

Number  of  tax-payers C02 

Number  of  persona  paying  only  poll  t^ix 114 

Number  of  pel-awns  paying  tax  on  property 488 

Nundier  of  horses 228 

Nundierof  cows 394 

Number  of  sheep 27 

Number  of  other  neat  catUo 115 

Numtier  of  swine 90 

Number  of  dwelling-houses 279 

Number  of  acres  of  bin.l  f..r  taxati.m 1(J,:II0 

The  following  is   a    list  of  all    persons  i|nalitied  to 
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vote  in  the  town  of  Rowley,  November  2,  1886,  as 
certified  by  Milton  Ellsworth,  Francis  D.  Henderson, 
George  F.  Kimball  and  Benjamin  P.  Mighill,  registrars. 


AJams,  Edwin  H, 
Adanu,  Frank  H. 
Ailania,  Lewis  A. 
Adams,  Warren  H. 
Arruitage,  Stephen. 

Btiley,  Albert  E. 
Bailey,  Edward. 
Bailey,  Frederick. 
Bailey,  George  G. 
Bailey,  Willard  L. 
Bartlett,  Benjamin  ' 
Barllett,  Morrill  C. 
Bean,  Jgsiab  W. 
Beilee,  Appleton  G. 
Bishop,  AnlOB. 
Bishop,  Arthur. 


Davenport.  Byron  S. 
Davenport,  John  L. 
Dillon,  Edward. 
Dodge,  Ignatius  S. 
Dodge,  Joseph  D. 
Dodge,  Paul  A. 
Dodge,  Phineas. 
Dodge,  Phineas  A. 
Dole,  Charles. 
Dole,  Charles  L. 
Dole,  Enoch  I. 
Dole,  Frederick  S. 
Dole,  John  P. 
DresHor,  Charles  P. 
Dresser,  Daniel  W. 
Dresser,  George  U. 
Dresser,  John  M. 


Jai-jueB,  Edwin  L. 
Jaques,  Harrj-  A. 
Jellison,  Nathan  H. 
Jewett,  Edward  W. 
Jewett,  Herbert. 
Jewett,  Herbert  L. 
Jew«tt,  Mark. 
Jewett,  Moses  C. 
Jewett,  Oscar  A. 
Johnson,  George  J. 
Johnson,  Joseph. 
Johnson,  Joseph  (2d). 
Johnson,  Nohemiah. 
Johnson,  Samuel  P. 
Johnson,  Walter  N. 
Johnson,  William. 
Johnson,  William  G. 


Blackinton,  Alfred  K.    Dresser,  Samuel  P. 
Blackinton,  Jacob  P, 
Blackinton,  Oliver  > 
Blodgette,  George  B. 


■,  Joseph  N.       Kelley,  Bartlett. 
Dunimer,  Nathaniel  N.  Kelley,  William 


W. 


Boyce,  Frank  A. 
Boynton,  Henry. 
Boynton,  Henry  P. 
Boynton,  John. 
Boynton,  John  E. 
Bradstreet,  .\lfred  K. 
Bradstreet.  Charles  W. 
Bradstreet,  Daniel  W. 
Bradstreet.  Frank  W. 
Bradstreet,  George  H. 
Bradstreet,  Moses. 
Bradstreet,  Moses  B. 
Bradstreet,  Thomas. 
Brown,  George  W. 
Brown,  Judson  \V. 
Burbank,  Joseph  H. 
Burke,  Solomon  F.  L. 


Dunn,  Patrick. 
Durgin.  Samuel  A. 
Dwinnels,  John  E. 


Edgerly,  Charles  R. 
Ellsworth,  Milton 
Ellsworth.  Simeon. 
Elwell,  William  0. 
Emerson,  John  W. 
Emerson,  Leslie  M. 

Fobs,  Benjamin  W. 
Foss,  Joshua. 
Foss,  Joshua  N. 
Foss,  William  A. 
Foster,  Harlaud  C. 
Foster,  Walter  C. 
Foster,  William  C. 


Burke,  Tom  Winthrop.  Foster,  Willii 


Campbell,  Augustine. 
Carpenter,  Almon  E. 
Carter,  John  U.  A. 
Ceby,  Henry  A. 
Chadbourne,  Lewis  G, 
Chaplin,  Alfred. 
Chaplin,  Charles. 


Gilday,  John. 
Gilday,  Patrick. 
Goodwin,  George  P. 
Goss,  Frank  U. 


Hale.Charles 
Hale,  Charlei 


W. 


<Jliapman,  Benjamin  D.  Hale,  Daniel  H 

Chapman,  John. 

Child,  Thomas  F. 

Churchill,  Willis  E. 

Clark,  John  P. 

Collins,  Charles. 

Conant,  Gilbert  B. 

Cook,  Arthur  L. 

Cook,  Charles  E. 

Cook,  James  H 

Cook,  Jeremiah. 

Cresaey,  George  H. 

Cretisey,  George  J. 

Cresaey,  Moses  B. 


Hale,  Everett  B. 

Hale,  Ezra. 

Hale,  James  O. 

Hale.  Joshua. 

Hale,  Thaddeus. 

Hale,  Thomas. 

Hale,  Thomas  P. 

Halo,  William  M. 

Hardy,  Gorham  H. 

Harily,  Gorham  R. 

Ha?.en,  John  G. 

Hazen,  Nathan  T. 

Henderson,  Daniel  S. 

Henderson,  Francis  D.  Peabody,  Willard 


Kent,  Jacob. 
Keyes,  Eben  S. 
Keyes,  Henry  E. 
Kimball,  Charles. 
Kimball,  Edward  A. 
Kimball,  George. 
Kimball,  George  F. 
Kimball,  William. 
Kneeland,  Hiram. 

Lambert,  George  N. 
Lambert.  John. 
Lee,  William. 
Littlefleld,  George  D. 
Littlcfleld,  Moses  F. 
Luut,  Charles  A. 
Lunt,  George  A. 

Maguire,  Edward. 
Mahony,  Edward  L. 
Mahony,  Jolm. 
Marshall,  Charles  E. 
Marshall,  John. 
Marshall,  John  A. 
Merrill,  Byron  J. 
Merrill,  Daniel. 
Slerrill,  Frank. 
Mighill,  Benjamin  P. 
Mighill,  Charles  P. 
Millett,  Austin  L. 
Millelt,  Edward. 
Millett,  Edward  A. 
Millett,  George  W. 
Millett,  John  P. 
Millett,  Joshua  B. 
Morrill,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 


Nelson,  David  0. 


O'Brien,  Daniel. 


Damon,  Bernard. 
Damon,  Ebenezer  B. 
Daniels,  .\dam  F. 
Daniels,  Amos  B. 
Daniels,  Edward  X, 
Daniels,  George  E. 
Daniels,  George  W. 
Daniels,  John  F. 
Daniels,  Mosea  A. 
DauieU,  Solomon  E. 


W. 


Herbert,  Oharles. 
Hicken,  Albert  A 
Hicken,  Thoni: 
Hobson,  EInathan. 
Howe,  Amos  W. 
Hubbard,  Calvin. 
Hutchinson,  Lewis. 

Jackson,  Daniel  K. 

Jackson,  Frank  E. 


Perley,  Allen. 
Perley,  Charles  H. 
Perley,  David  E. 
Perloy,  James  M. 
Perley,  William. 
PickanI,  Charles  A. 
Pickard,  Josiah  T. 
Plckard,  Moses. 
Pike,  Daniel  P. 
Pike,  John. 


Piisbury,  Amos  D. 
I'lummer,  James  T. 
I'oore,  George  F. 
Potter,  Amos  B. 
Potter,  Benjamin  B. 
Potter,  Edward  H. 
I'rescott,  George. 
Prescott,  George  K. 
Prime,  Daniel  B. 
Prime,  George  B. 
Prime,  John  S. 
Prime,  Samuel  S. 
Prime,  Thomas. 

Richards,  John  M. 
Richardson,  Edward. 
Richardson,  Edward  H. 
Ricker,  Robert  D. 
Riley,  William  J. 
Rogers,  Charles  W. 
Rogers,  Harry  B. 
Rogers,  William  U. 
Rumllett,  JamesP. 
Rundlett,  Oliver  A. 


Saunders,  David. 
Saunders,  John  P. 
Searle,  Elijah  P. 
Searle,  Samuel. 
Sheehan,  John. 
Smith,  David  E 
Smith,  Edward  C. 
Smith,  Jacob  J. 
Smith,  James  H. 
Smith,  Walter  E. 
Smith,  Woodbury. 
Spiller,  Alonzo  M. 
Spiller,  Thomas. 
Spiller,  William  U.  H. 
Stewart,  James  C. 
Stockbridge,  Seth. 
Stockbridge,  A.  J. 
Swaney,  William. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  C. 
Tenney,  Francis, 
Tenney,  John. 
Tenney,  John  H. 
Tenney,  Silas  M. 


Thompson,  Charles  S. 
Tilson,  Jonathan. 
Tilcomb,  .Andrew. 
Titcomb,  Calvin  R. 
Titcomb,  Calvin  R.,  Jr 
Todd,  Charles  H. 
Todd,  Frank  P. 
Todd,  Frederick. 
Todd,  James  N. 
Todd,  Jeremiah  M. 
Todd,  John  F. 
Todd,  Joseph  S. 
Tod<l,  Lewis  C. 
Todd,  Moses. 
Todd,  Nathan. 
Todd,  William. 
Travis,  Thomaa. 

Vining,  Frank  M. 

Walker,  Oiarles  H. 
Walton,  Augustus  L. 
Worthley,  Alfred  G. 


In  the  beautiful  valley  Rogers  selected,  with  Muzzy 
and  Prospect  Hills  to  the  south,  Bradford  Street  and 
Hunsley  Hills  to  the  west,  and  Ox  Pa.sture  Hill  to 
the  north,  on  the  same  house-lots  the  first  settlers  laid 
out,  their  houses  embowered  in  trees,  dwell  the  Row- 
ley men  of  to-day.  For  centuries  from  out  this 
peaceful  vale  Rowley's  sons  have  gone  forth  to  mingle 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world ;  some  in  foreign  lands, 
some  in  busy  marts  of  trade,  some  to  build  new 
homes  in  far-off  States,  Siome  to  delve  in  mines,  some 
to  stand,  as  on  Zion's  Hill,  pointing  in  the  Master's 
name  the  way  to  life  eternal,  some  'mid  clash  of  arms 
and  cannon's  roar  to  breast  the  death-shots  of  their 
country's  foe.  Aged  grandsircs  sitting  by  the  open 
fire,  snow  bound,  tell  to  willing  ears  the  story  of 
these  wanderers,  how  they  succeeded,  suflered  or  suc- 
cumbed. 

When  summer  has  clothed  in  green  the  good  old 
town,  her  sons  return  to  view  again  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  or  of  their  youth  ;  they  bring  their  little 
ones  to  roam  in  field  and  wood  and  mossy  glens;  they 
tell  again  the  story  of  some  old  rock  or  rugged  oak, 
and  at  even-tide  listen  to  the  resounding  sea,  until  the 
curfew  warns  them  of  closing  day. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


KEY.  .TOHN   PIKE,  D.D. 

The  character  of  a  man  depends  much  on  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  sketch  one's  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  have  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  it,  we  must  look 
back  to  the  characteristics  of  his  fathers.  The  Pikes, 
from  the  fir.st  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury 
to  which  they  came  pioneers  with  Parker  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  1G35,  have  been  noted  for  intelligence,  lib- 
erality of  opinions  and  independence  of  action.  .John 
and   Robert  were  here  in  time  to  listen   to  Mr.  Par- 
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ker's  firsl  sermon,  delivereil  utulcr  the  widt'-sprcaditifr 
brantbes  of  a  luajeslie  oak,  on  tlie  nortb  side  of  (he 
river,  now  called  Parker,  near  where  the  bridin' 
stands.  They  were  men  of  ediu-ation,  and  at  ome 
had  intluenee  in  civil  and  religious  affairs.  Thev 
were  the  partisans  of  Winthrop  for  Governor  a.s 
against  Vane,  and  one  of  iheni  went  on  foot  to  Cam- 
bridge, forty  miles,  to  take  the  oath  of  a  freeman  and 
qualify  to  vote.  They  were  men  of  aliility  anil 
sterling  virtues,  ready  to  e.xpre.ss  and  luaiiitain  tluii 
o|>inions  with  great  power.  Robert  I'ikc,  in  Salis- 
burv,  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  .Massachuselts  al 
that  (hiy,  and  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  hi;- 
times.  He  resisted  tlie  dogmatic  authority  of  the 
clergy  and  sutfcred  excommunication  from  the  church  ; 
he  opj)o.sed  the  action  of  ihcCieneral  Court  against 
the  Ciuakers  and  wius  disfranchised;  he  condcmrini 
the  witchcralt  delusion  with  much  etiiciency  ;  ami  in 
all  these  issues  finally  triumphed,  ^^till  all  llu-  tiiiu 
he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  unshaken  in  lii> 
faith. 

We  should  expect  to  iind  the  descendants  of  such 
men,  what  we  have  found  them,  energetic,  not  ap- 
palled at  difliculties,  deternuncd  for  what  was  right 
in  their  minds,  and  brave  iti  defense  of  their  senti- 
ments. Such  was  Xirhola.s  I'ikc,  author  of  the  (ir>t 
arithmetic  publislieil  in  .Vmerica,  the  Iricnd  n! 
George  Washington,  and  the  jdanter  of  the  liberty 
tree  in  front  of  his  residence  in  177-5,  the  branches  ol 
wliicli  arch  State  Street  to  this  day.  Such  was  Gen. 
Zebulon  .Montgomery  Pike  who  explored  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  gave  name  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  dieil  in 
battle  in  the  War  of  1812-1').  Such  is  the  piiet- 
soldier,  .\lbert  Pike,  one  of  the  heroes  at  liucna  Vista 
of  whom  Gen.  Taylor  made  honoiablc  mention.  The 
family  has  given  us  scholars,  poets,  clergymen, 
teachers,  statesmen  and  jurists. 

Of  this  family  is  Rev.  .John  Pike.  1  ).!>.,  minister  al 
Rowley  for  a  whole  generation  ;  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman and  a  devout  Puritan,  who  has  honored  his 
profession  and  performed  its  duties  under  disabilities 
that  would  have  long  since  retired  a  weaker  mind. 
He  w;us  born  in  Xewbury[)orl,  July  8,  lSir>,  and  is 
consequently  seventy-four  years  old.  His  father, 
Richard  Pike,  a  well-known  and  honored  citizen, 
possessed  of  those  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  and 
endear  the  individtuil,  resided  in  the  house,  after- 
wards occupied  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  on  one  of 
the  finest  streets  of  New  England.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  IJoardman,  tender,  benevo- 
lent and  pious,  who  after  her  husband's  death,  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  secure  for  her  son,  a  liberal 
education  that  should  fit  him  for  the  highest  useful- 
ness in  any  calling  he  might  pursue.  It  was  by  her, 
in  that  singuhirly  Puritan  home,  yielding  instruction 
in  the  Bible,  the  catechism  ;uid  other  books  which 
secure  clear  thinking  and  correct  living,  such  as 
formed  the  eminent  characters  in  the  early  days  of 
New    England,   that   the   lad's   mind  was   moulded. 


Carefully  she  blenilcd  amusement  and  work,  and  he 
has  borne  the  marks  of  gravity  and  iinrthfulnrss, 
each  in  its  own  place,  ever  since.  His  schnol  instruc- 
tion was  largely  committed  to  .Vlfred  W.  Pike,  an  ex- 
cellent cla^sical  scholar  and  a  thorough  IcaiOu-r.  By 
him  he  was  fitted  for  college;  and  while  under  him 
the  greater  light  of  the  llcdy  Spirit  broke  upon  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  ac-ccpt  .Icsus  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.     This  was  tin'  pivotal  point  ..fliis  life. 

He  entered  Howdoin  College  in  IS2'.l.  wlicii  Parker 
Clcavcland  was  al  the  height  of  his  iMlcllectual 
achievements  ami  glory;  and  when  the  youllifnl 
poet,  Longfellow,  was  entering  upon  his  career  as 
[irofessor  of  modern  languages.  In  college  he  was 
diligent  and  brilliant,  with  a  i-haracter  mature  above 
his  years.  He  was  graduated  in  18:iH,  and  the  next 
day,  with  six  others  of  his  c-lass,  elected  a  menilM  r  of 
the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  was  .ilte'ivvards  made 
president  of  his  class.  I'.inMloin  Collcj;!'  has  honored 
him  as  among  her  distinguished  s(jns.  from  ISli;}  to 
I.S.S7,  w'hen  he  resigne<l,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
i|'  overseers,  an<l  .served  on  the  committee  that  se- 
cured for  the  college  two  valuable  i>residents.  He 
was  also  on  the  committee  for  the  reception  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  when  he  honored  the  college  by  his  pres- 
ence at  its  commencement,  and  was  himself  hom)rcd 
liy  it,  with  one  of  its  highest  degrees.  Dr.  Pike  has 
always  kept  up  his  interest  in  his  ulnta  mater  which 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  in  ISlili.  We  may 
say  the  same  cd'  many  other  institutions  of  learning 
with  wdiicb  he  has  had  connection.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  l>nninier  .\eademy  since  1842,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  president  of  the  board,  lie  was  aUo 
a  trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn, ,  for  si>nic  years.  To  all  emleavors  to  advance 
edui'aticiii  from  the  primary  school  to  tin-  college  he 
has  lent  a  willing  hand  and  an  eloquent  tongue. 

Leaving  college  he  soon  commenced  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  entering  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1834. 
Here  a  foiinidablc  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered. 
In  his  last  year  at  P.owdoin  his  eyesight  weakened, 
and  that  weakness  liad  so  incrcasi'd  that  hi>  was 
obliged  to  emiiloy  a  young  man  to  rcail  to  ami  write  for 
him  ;  nor  was  it  ever  fully  restored,  but  finally  ended 
in  total  blindness.  So  strongly,  however,  was  he 
imi)re.sscd  that  he  must  be  about  his  Master's  work, 
that  he  resolutely  persevered,  graduated  with  honor 
in  18.'i7,  and  at  once  entered  upon  bis  calling. 

His  first  I'ligagement  was,  for  a  few  week.s,  at  North 
Falmouth  ;  but  he  was  induced  by  the  excellent 
families  with  which  he  became  acquainted;  the  varied 
and  abundant  assistance  in  reading  and  writing  given 
him;  the  remarkable  healthfulne.ss  of  the  village; 
the  besiuty  of  its  scenery,  its  seashore  and  forests;  and 
the  zealous  religious  feeling  that  prevailed,  to  remain 
there  three  years.  In  1X411  he  accejited  the  call  of 
the  Congregati(Mial  tMinrch  at  Rowley  to  become  their 
pa.stor,  and  there  has  been  his  life-work,  .so  beautiful 
in  its  results  and  so  pleasant  in  all  its  relations.     The 
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year  following  he  married  Deborah,  only  child  of 
Hon.  Daniel  Adams,  of  Newbury,  a  lady  every 
way  adapted  to  the  work  which  was  before  her. 
Carefully  educated,  of  fine  tastes  and  industrious 
habits,  she  continued  the  reading  and  writing  for  him ; 
and  thus  was  eyes  and  hands  unto  him.  This  pastor- 
ate at  Rowley,  we  may  not  narrate  in  all  its  details; 
but  this  one  fact  he  established,  that  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  may  continue  his  usefulness  to  old 
age  or  death.  He  had  examples  near  at  hand  to  fol- 
low, aa  Rev.  Mr.  Braman's,  at  Georgetown,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilhington's,  at  Xewbury  ;  but  without  such 
examples  he  was  vvedded  to  the  Christian  and  Puritan 
idea,  that  when  the  minister  accepts  the  pastorate,  it 
is  as  much  a  life  engagement  as  when  he  marries  a 
wife.  Thenceforth  he  belongs  to  the  parish  and  the 
parish  belongs  to  him  ;  he  is  to  serve  the  people,  and 
the  people  to  make  due  and  proper  returns  therefor. 
He  is  to  baptize,  receive  into  communion,  to  marry, 
to  teach  the  children,  to  counsel  and  encourage  the 
adults,  bury  the  dead,  and  stand  by  and  assist  them 
to  the  portals  of  heaven,  unless  first  called  to  enter 
himself.  All  of  this  he  has  done,  and  in  the  doing 
had  continuous  reward.  He  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  town  and  the  atlections  of  the  people,  so  that  now 
when  blindness  is  upon  him  the  little  boys  and  girls 
even  delight  to  hear  him  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
words.  We  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  more  abiding 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  community,  or  who  ha» 
more  formed  the  living  generation  by  his  labors 
among  them  and  their  parents.  Widely  known  in 
the  churches  he  has  had  many  opportunities,  in  the 
almost  half  century  of  his  busy  life  to  go  to  more 
wealthy  and  fashionable  parishes,  but  promptly  he 
has  returned  answer  :  "  It  is  not  a  thought  to  be  en- 
tertained. Here  are  my  people,  faithful  and  true; 
and  [  am  their  servant  in  the  Lord.  80  I  promised 
to  be,  and  so  I  shall  remain  to  the  end."  That  end 
came  to  him  in  1808,  when  blindness  made  it  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  pastorate  of  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  the  church  had  a  constant  religious 
growth  and  many  seasons  of  revival. 

Since  his  resignation,  not  to  be  idle,  or  cease  to  act 
for  the  good  of  others,  he  has  preached  every  Sunday 
for  twelve  years,  at  the  house  of  correction  in  Ips- 
wich; nor  have  his  labors  been  in  vain.  His  blind- 
ness, shutting  out  the  light  of  the  material  sun  seems 
to  have  given  greater  internal  and  s[)iritual  illumi- 
nation, which  has  fitted  him  for  this  later  field  of 
usefulness  among  what  are  termed  the  criminal  and 
dangerous  classes. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Pike  excelled.  What  he 
had  to  do  he  endeavored  to  do  well.  There  was  no 
lack  of  careful  preparation.  The  end  to  be  reached 
was  to  leave  a  thought  in  the  mind  that  might  germin- 
ate and  bear  fruit,  rather  than  a  word  in  the  ear  that 
would  pa-ss  quickly  away.  He  was  always  impressive. 
Such  was  his  voice,  his  action  suited  to  the  words  as 
the  words  were  to  the  occasion  that  he  left  the  im- 


print of  ability  and  full  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
and  love  for  souls.  His  sermons  were  frequently  of  s 
very  high  order,  combining  the  logic  of  the  bar,  th< 
rhetoric  of  the  school,  and  that  pathos  that  so  be- 
comes the  iHilpit.  His  election  sermon  before  the 
legislature  of  1857,  and  that  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
tilth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  are  good  specimens 
of  his  work.  He  was  frequently  called  on  for  ser 
mons  and  addresses  for  special  occasions. 

We  have  called  Dr.  Pike  a  Puritan,  a  designatiot 
honorable  and  fitting.  From  the  beginning  he  has 
been  fully  identified  with  the  doctrines  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  Congregational  Churches  ol 
.Massachusetts  and  the  country.  He  has  been  longei 
connected  with  the  E.ssex  North  Association  tliar 
any  other  member,  and  with  one  exception  is  tht 
oldest  man  in  it ;  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  at  Boston  in  1865,  and  presided  over  the 
State  Association  of  Ministers  at  Westfield.  He  has 
presided  over  many  councils  and  conferences,  in 
which  he  has  not  failed  to  urge  upon  the  churches 
the  value  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Conservative 
by  nature  and  tender  in  action,  he  has  been  highly 
useful  in  reconciling  churches  and  pastors,  when  at 
variance,  and  restoring  fellowship  between  different 
churches.  He  was  one  of  the  actors  whose  labors 
terminated  the  division  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
.Massachusetts  into  two  religious  bodies  and  reuniting 
the  Boston  and  .-Vmerican  Tract  Societies.  His  voice 
has  always  been  for  peace  and  harmony  where  they 
could  be  had  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle :  hence 
be  was  an  admirable  presiding  officer  and  his  services 
were  invaluable  on  comnuttees  and  at  councils.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Storrs-Buddington  coun- 
cil at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  also  upon  his  report, 
at  the  general  Association  of  Churches,  at  Lowell, 
that  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Aid,  which  was  after- 
wards chartered  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  formed, 
and  on  the  e.xccntive  committee  he  has  been  ever 
since. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  picture  of 
such  a  life — the  life  of  a  village  clergyman,  whose 
praises  are  in  all  the  churches,  but  whose  home  and 
heart  arc  in  his  own  parish;  who  can  look  around 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  be  cheered  in  ripen- 
ed age  by  the  voices  of  friends  and  comforters  who 
welcomed  him  to  their  firesides  as  children  would  a 
lather,  feeling  that  they  are  purer  and  wiser  for  his 
words  and  acts.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  stood 
with  and  for  them ;  and  now  when  retired,  afflicted, 
but  not  discouraged,  blind,  but  cheerful,  he  has  the 
respect,  good  wishes  and  love  of  all  classes  and  all 
ages.  As  years  gather  the  world  narrows,  and  we 
think  less  of  what  is  distant  and  more  of  home  and 
immediate  friends.  May  Dr.  Pike  be  long  spared  to 
enjoy  the  calm  twilight  of  a  well  spent  life. 
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liv  Mills  I'Kixri:. 


Introductory — Firfi  ilnglisli  }i<-sUUiits  (IlVjite,  BrmliUrcct  ami  t^'igmvell) — 
The  OUier  aaJ  Eirlirr  Se'Ulfrs—Uri.jm.it  lMndl„jHcr—Aii  Knrbi  In- 
htibilaiil  of  Kt-tex—lndidit  (•ii.iniiy— .V.i.voiiniiio'ii  iMrliest  Iiitcrriew 
Willi  tht  Elder  nirillirop—Farllier  Euijliah  fillers. 

Althovgh  classt'il  iinioiifT  the  smaller  towns  of  (he 
county,  this  place  may  nevertheless  take  rank  in 
historical  interest  and  significance  with  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  also  with  some  of  the  cities. 

Its  ecclesiastical  annals,  its  military  record,  and  its 
progressive  industrial  development,  furnish  oonsi)icu- 
ous  esam|)les  of  courageous  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative  in  civil  administration; 
of  the  sturdy,  unyielding  maintenance  of  the  functions 
and  independence  of  the  separate  parish  an<l  church 
organizations,  which  at  an  early  and  formative 
period  materially  helped  to  save  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism from  degenerating  into  virtual  |)relacy  ; 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  unheedfnl 
of  deprivation,  exposure  and  jiersonal  danger,  through 
all  the  alternating  seasons  of  temporary  triumph  and 
disheartening  defeat,  in  the  dilterent  wars  ;  and  of  i)a- 
tientendurance  in  manly  toil,  and  of  advancement  iu 
constructive  skill,  which  in  so  many  instances  have 
secured  worldly  comp''tcncc,  and  nurtured  the  stead- 
fastness and  reliability  of  character  which  are  among 
the  elements  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Our  people  have  been  enabled  to  allbrd  their  sons 
the  facilities  for  classical  training  and  culture, 
which  will  readily  recall  some  brilliant  illustra- 
tions in  mature  scholarship  and  in  legal  arid  forensic 
ability. 

From  among  the  natives  of  this  place  have  em- 
anated two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  IMcas,  one 
of  them  of  the  colonial  period  ;  four  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  one  of  them  the  chief  justice  ;  three 
judges  of  Probate,  one  of  them  of  the  colonial  time  ; 
two  college  professors,  besides  one  other  of  nuich  dis- 
tinction, who,  though  born  in  another  i)art  of  the 
county,  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Chebacco,  of  high 
repute  as  a  jihysician,  and  for  some  lime  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army  ;  si.x  commissioned  officers  in 
the  French  and  English  War ;  seven  commissioned 
ofiiecrs  in  the  Revolution,  four  of  them  of  distinction  ; 
thirteen  clergymen,  nine  of  them  college  graduates, 
two  of  them  doctors  of  divinity,  and  one  a  i)residing 
elder;  fourteen  physicians,  all  regular  graduates  in 
medicine  and  surgery;  eight  members  of  the  legal 
profession;  two  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  17S0;  two  delegates  to  the  Stale  Con- 
vention of  1788,  which  ratilied  the  t'onstitution  (d'the 
United  States;  one  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  of  I82i);  three  State  Senators,  and 
one  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

A  native  citizen,  who  coinniandc<l  a  regiment  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
House  of  Representatives  (sometimes  called  deputies) 
for  fifteen  years,  and  at  one  session  wa.s  chosen 
Si)eaker  of  that  body,  but  the  Governor,  actuated  by 
political  hostility,  negatived  the  election  in  the 
exercise  of  a  [lower  then  vested  in  the  executive. 
Afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  another  in- 
cumbent, this  citizen  was  elected  for  six  conserntive 
years  a  member  of  the  (iovernor's  Council.  Of  the 
native  members  of  the  colonial  Legislature  from  the 
first  settlement,  a  full  enumeration  is  not  here  at- 
tempted. 

One  native  clergynian,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, oaiciatcd  a  i'vw  years  as  chaplain  at  a  garrison 
during  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

Of  the  earlier  resilient  clergymen  not  natives,  one 
of  whom  was  pastor  here  for  forty-five  years,  and 
another  for  more  than  half  a  century,  four  were  army 
chaplains,  three  of  them  serving  as  such  in  two  wars 
— otie  in  King  Philip's  war  and  in  an  exjiedition 
again-t  (iiulicc,  ami  two  in  the  war  belween  the  I'>ng- 
lisli  and  frciuh  and  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Two  of  the  iiresent  jiastors  of  churches  in  the  town 
were  army  chajilaiMs  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

First  Excji.i.sh  Riwidk.nts — White,  Biiadstiieet 
AND  Cogswell. — Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex, 
designates  l(i)!4  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  this  plare.  He  states  that  in  that  year, 
"William  White  and  Goodman  liradstreet  removed 
toward  (-'hebacco  River."  He  thru  says:  "  History 
gives  us  no  account  of  thi'se  (wo  families."  But 
whether  these  data  were  given  on  tlu>  authority  of 
tradition  or  of  .some  brief  entry  in  llie  town  records 
of  Ipswich,  is  not  mentioned. 

Two  dilferent  |HTsons,  each  named  William  White, 
are  alluded  to  in  those  records  as  immigrants  to 
Ipswich,  lint  no  partiruhus  are  stated  as  to  their  first 
abitling  place.  Rcfirmre  is  likewise  made  to  two 
families  of  the  name  of  liradstreet.  One  of  them 
was  the  family  of  Simon,  afterwards  Governor  lirad- 
street. He  "  possessed  aplanting-lot  in  High  Stri'ct," 
in  Ipswich  town,  in  11)38,  and  "  seven  acres  on  the 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,"  in  I(>47.  liefore 
1().")8,  he  had  remove<l  with  his  family  to  Andover. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  at 
any  time  a  resident  of  Chebacco.  Of  the  other  lirad- 
street, some  personal  details  will  be  found  further 
along  in  these  pages. 

A  William  White  came  from  England,  in  the  ship 
.Mary-and-.Tohn,  in  Ki'M,  and,  as  is  reconled  of  him, 
"fiist  sal  down  at  Ipswich."  He  removed  to  New- 
bury, in  lii:!."),  with  several  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
among  Ihein  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noycs, 
(ance^tor  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  of  Salem,  so  active 
and  bitter  in  the  witchcraft  trials  of  ICiH'),  Henry 
Sewall.  William  White,  William  Moody  and  Richard 
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Kent.  The}'  left  thus  early  to  begin  a  new  settle- 
ment, the  General  Court  having  in  that  year  or- 
dered the  bounds  of  Ipswich  and  Quascacunquen 
[Newbury]  to  be  laid  out.  From  Newbury,  William 
White  removed  to  Pentucket,  now  Haverhill;  of 
which  place,  with  the  latter  name,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  founders,  his  signature  being  appended  to 
the  deed  of  conveyance,  as  a  witness  to  the  signa- 
tures, by  mark,  of  the  Indians,  Passagus  and  Sagga- 
hew,  who  sold  the  land  to  the  English  settlers  in 
1642. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
identical  William  White,  the  early  immigrant  to 
Chebacco,  tarrying  there  but  a  short  time.  He  had 
one  son,  John  White,  who  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  leaving  a  son  John,  who  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whose  numerous  posterity  many  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
very  distinguished  people.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  in  16S:i,  widow  Harah  Foster,  of  Ipswich,  step- 
mother of  Reginald  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco.  He 
died  in  Haverhill,  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years. 

The  eminence  in  Essex  known  as  White's  Hill, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  so  called,  from 
its  having  been  at  some  time  owned  by  a  resident 
of  that  name,  but  whether  an  early  or  later  resident 
is  not  indicated  by  any  record. 

In  1647,  a  William  White  sold  to  Ralph  Dix,  of 
Ipswich,  a  farm  at  Chebacco  containing  two  hundred 
acres ;  and  in  1691,  Thomas  White  sold  to  William 
Goodhue,  Jr.,  eighty-two  acres,  comprising  house,  or- 
chard, plowing  and  pasture  adjoining  Mr.  Cogswell's 
farm — probably  the  present  Marshall  farm,  in  the 
angle  of  the  road  on  Northern  Avenue.  But  whether 
Thomas  White  himself  or  a  tenant  had  occupied  the 
premises  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  does  not  appear. 

An  immigrant  named  Humphrey  Bradstreet  came 
in  the  ship   Elizabeth,  from  Ipswich,  in  England,  in 

1634,  with  his  wife  Bridget  and  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters, — John,  Hannah,  Martha 
and  Mary ;  and  there  were  subsequently  born  to 
them,  in  this  country,  three  more — a  son  and  two 
daughters — Moses,  Sarah,  and  Rebecca.  This  Hum- 
phrey was,  I  am  satisfied,  the  Goodman  Bradstreet 
who  was  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  mentioned. 

Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  made  freeman.  May  6, 

1635,  and  was  thereafter  entitled  to  be  called  Mr. 
Previously,  he  was,  of  cour.sc,  termed  Goodman.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  Bradstreet  who  came  to  Che- 
bacco, and,  according  to  the  Ipswich  records,  had  a 
house-lot  granted  to  him,  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
the  precise  locality  of  which,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Ten  years  afterwards,  he  had  another  house- 
lot  granted  him,  which  was  in  the  central  or  western 
part  of  Ipswich ;  and  still  later  he  owned  a  farm, 
which  was  subsequently  annexed  to  Rowley ;  in 
which  latter  place  he  died  in  1665,  leaving  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  Moses,  became  a  physician. 


The  John  Bradstreet,  of  Rowley,  of  whom  it  is 
mentioned  in  Winthrop's  Journal,  that  he  was  whip- 
ped for  having  "  familiarity  with  the  Devil,"  was 
one  of  this  Humphrey's  sons.  He  was  accused  of 
having  bewitched  a  dog,  and  the  dog  was  hung  as 
a  witch.  The  witne.'ses  against  him  were  Francis 
Parat  and  wife,  of  Rowley,  and  William  Bartholomew, 
of  Ipswich  ;  who  testified  that  he  told  them  that  he 
had  read  in  a  book  of  magic,  and  that  he  heard  a 
voice  asking  what  work  he  had  for  him  ;  and  the 
voice  answered,  "  Go  make  a  bridge  of  sand  over  the 
sea;  go  make  a  ladder  of  sand  up  to  heaven,  and 
go  to  God  and  come  down  no  more."  It  is  supposed 
that  Bradstreet  had  related  to  the.-e  witnesses  what 
he  had  heard  in  a  dream  ;  and  yet,  upon  that  testimony, 
principally,  he  was  held  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft, 
and,  according  to  Winthrop,  publicly  whipped. 

Felt  mentions  that  in  1652,  for  the  same  alleged 
offence  "  familiarity  with  the  Devil,"  a  person  was 
sentenced  at  the  court  in  Ipswich,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  or  be  whipped ;  but  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  culprit.  He  may  have  been  the 
John  Bradstreet  referred  to,  and  perha|)s  he  chose  to 
have  the  "charge"  "scored"  upon  his  back,  rather 
than  to  pay  cash  down  as  a  fine.  But,  alas !  what  a 
degradation,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  silly  and  cre- 
dulous accusers  and  the  barbarously  deluded  jury  or 
magistrate. 

John  Cogswell,  an  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  came  from  England  in  the  year 
1635,  and  early  in  1636  settled  in  that  part  of  Ipswich 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Essex.  He  at  first  resided 
for  a  short  time  in  the  central  part  of  Ipswich,  upon 
a  grant  of  land  of  eight  acres,  which  comprised  what 
was  afterwards  the  site  of  the  Ipswich  court-house. 
In  Chebacco  he  had  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres. 

He  was  a  native  of  Westbury,  Wilts  County,  Eng. 
land,  and  had  been  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
broadcloths  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  having  inherit- 
ed mills  and  other  valuable  property  which  had  been 
owned  in  the  family  for  two  or  three  generations. 

W^ith  his  wife  and  seven  cliildren  he  sailed  June  4, 
1635,  from  Bristol,  England,  in  the  ship  Angel  Ga- 
briel, on  which  he  had  embarked  May  23d.  Winds 
delayed  the  vessel,  which  touched  at  Milford  Haven, 
in  Wales,  sailing  finally  from  that  port,  June  22d. 
Arriving  off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  August,  she  was 
cast  away  in  a  storm,  at  Pemaquid, — Mr.  Cogswell 
and  other  voyagers,  among  them  Captain  Andrews, 
commander  of  the  vessel,  and  his  three  nephews, 
John,  Thomas  and  Robert  Burnham,  losing  valuable 
pereonal  property,  though  escaping  with  their  lives. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  was  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
tons  burthen,  and  carried  fourteen  guns,  of  what  cali- 
bre is  not  stated.  She  was  strongly  built,  but  a  slow 
sailer.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sailed  in  her,  on  two  voyages  from  England  to  South 
America.    She  was  of  the  quaint   model  and   rig  of 
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the  time  of  Elizabeth  aiiJ  James  I,  and  would  have 
made  a  grotesque  a|>|)earanoe  by  the  side  of  oue  of 
our  modern  vessels. 

Of  the  residenee  hereof  Mr.  ("oiiswell's  predeces- 
sors, White  and  Bradstreet,  aheady  mentioned,  little 
is  definitely  known  beyond  the  tradition  that  they 
had  been  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  the  jilaee 
previous  to  his  arrival  The  precise  localities  of  their 
original  dwellingdiouses  cannot  now  be  determiiu'(l 
with  certainty,  and  there  are  no  descendants  from  them 
now  living  in  Essex,  at  least  none  bearing  either  of 
their  surnames. 

John  Cogswell  died  in  ItJtJO,  at  the  age  of  seveiity- 
.seven.  His  daughter  Hannah  had  married  Corne- 
lius Waldo,  and  from  them  descended  Kaliih  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  sage  of  Concord. 

The  Othkr  .\xi)  E.vrlier  .Sinri.EK.s. — The  first 
occupantsof  this  region  of  whom  wehave  any  account, 
either  oral  or  written,  were,  of  c<mrsc,  those  swarthy 
or  bronze-comple.\ione<l  jjeople,  who  occasionally  im- 
proved their  appearance,  as  tiiey  thought,  but  horri- 
bly disfigured  themselves,  as  we  think,  by  grotesquely 
pai[iting  or  staining  their  faces.  They  lived  in  huts 
called  wigwams,  and  subsisted  ujion  corn  and  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  dressed  themselves  princi- 
pally in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

If  any  of  their  descendants  survive,  they  might 
trace  their  genealogy  to  a  source  as  aristocratic  as 
that  of  any  other  peoi)le  on  the  globe,  for  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  democratic,  but  were  monarchists  in 
their  ideas  of  government,  and  believers  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste. 

OKitaXAi,  Lam)  Hoi>DEit. — An  Indian  chief 
named  Masconomo,  sometimes  written  Masconomet, 
who  was  called  the  Sagamore  of  Agawani,  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land  of  this  entire  townshi|).  In 
the  year  IG.'IS  he  sold  his  right,  or  "  fee,''  in  the  soil  of 
Ipswich  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  (iovernor 
Winthrop,  for  twenty  pounds,  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  as  pounds 
are  now  reckoned. 

Ax  Early  IxnAniTANT  or  Essex. — The  words 
which  I  have  italicized  in  his  <leed  of  conveyance, 
which  is  as  follows,  indicate  that  he  was  a  resident  of 
that  portion  ot  the  territory  of  Ip<wich  called  Che- 
bacco.  The  town  of  Essex  can  therefore  claim,  upon 
the  most  indubitable  record-evidence,  that  he  was 
one  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its  origi- 
nal proprietor. 

"  I  Mii»;onoinct,  Stttfamore  ipf  .\^a\vatii,  ilu  l)y  tliose  prpfonw  iiclinowl- 
eilRe  to  huTo  fc.iivu.!  uf  Jlr.  .I..I111  \Virilhr.j|>  llio  «iini  of  £ill,  in  full  siU- 
Isfactlon  ofmll  llio  rl);lit,  pro|nMl.v  ,t  claim  I  liavp,  or  uuclit  lo  liave, 
uotu  all  Uir- lain)  lying  ,t  bciiiK  in  tlio  liay  of  Agawani,  alia»  Ipsnicli, 
being  K)  callird  now  by  Iho  Engliab.  as  well  as  tuch  land  •!»  I/orm-rti/  re- 
ferred unto  mij  oum  u.%c  at  Chehticco,  m  also  all  otiitfr  lanJ,  bulonging  to 
mo  in  thcsa  |iart«,  :tlr.  DnmmiT'ii  farm  t-xciptcil  only  ;  unil  I  hareby  n- 
llnquisb  all  tho  rigbtund  intorcat  I  Imvi.  unto  all  tbe  bavcns,  rivare, 
creeks.  Ulancls,  biintingii  anil  flsborics  ;  with  all  tlic  woods,  snani|>s, 
tlnit>ur,  and  wbatovor  else  Is,  or  may  bo,  in,  or  npon  tlic  sjiiil  ground  be- 
longing :  and  I  do  hereby  ackuow  ludgo  to  have  received  full  halisfuctlon 
from  tbo  said  John  Winthrop  for  all  former  agreements,  touching  the 
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"Witness  henointo,  .lolin  .li,> iiff,    .lulii.-; 
more,  Ibibort   Har.liu-,;." 

IxiiiAX  Cr.vxixf;. — This  Indian  nagamore,  M;is- 
conomo  (or  Masconomet,  as  the  name  is  here  signed), 
and  his  assnciatc  S!igamorc-t,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
utilitarian  and  politic  view  of  religious  subjects  gen- 
erally, and  especially  of  the  distinctive  theological 
tenets  of  the  English  settlers. 

JIasconomo  and  four  other  chiefs  or  sagamores,  for 
the  sake  of  being  defended  against  their  enemies, 
the  Tarratines,  and  other  hostile  trilies,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  agreed  to  obey  its  laws  and  receive  in- 
struction in  the  Cliristian  religion. 

The  questions  propnimdeil  Id  them  l)y  the  gr)vern- 
ment  authorities  wen:  nine  in  nuinl)er. 

The  answers  to  two  of  them  evince  the  wary,  cau- 
tidus  instinct  of  the  Indian,  and  his  disinclination  to 
commit  himself  too  strongly  updii  points  of  doctrine. 
They  show  that  he  viewed  such  subjects  mainly  front 
the  practical  standpoint  of  his  own  jier.sonal  self-in- 
terest : 

ship  the  only  true  liol,  who  ma.le  lieav- 


"  Qiiwii'oi  ls(.— Will  you 
•■n  ami  eartii,  otkI  not  bliuxpl: 

"  .■l«sii-,T.— We  do  desire 
speak  well  uf  Him,  because 
ijikIs  do  to  (f///ers." 

"  QuealUm  :!,;.— Will  you  refrain  fn: 
cially  within  the  bounds  of  Cliristian 

"  Atistotr.— It  is  easy  to  us, — we  ba\ 


rcnce  the  God  of  the   I-rnslish  and  to 
lie  ilolh  belter  to  the  Kn.jlUh  than  other 
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that  day. 


These  re[)lies  could  hardly  be  exeelleil  by  any  civ- 
ilized adept  in  adroit  evasiveness. 

Masi'ono.mo's  Eaui.iest  Intekvikw  Willi  Tin; 
Eeder  WlXTlliiDi'. — ,I(diii  Winlhrcqi,  Sr.,  in  his 
journal,  under  tlafe  of  .lune  III,  l<!;iO,  wiiile  the  ship 
"  Arbella,"  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  lay  at  an- 
chor otf  Salem,  near  Ueverly  shore,  which  he  called 
"the  land  of  Cape  Ann,"  has  this  entry  : 

"  Lord's  day,  i:i. 
"  In  the  morning,  the  sagamore  of  Agawamand  one  of  his  men  <-amo 
aboard  our  ship  an.l  staid  with  us  all  .lay." 

On  the  previous  day,  Saturday,  the  ll'tli,  Winthnip 
had  lan<led  at  i^alem,  but  at  night  lelurned  to  the 
ship. 

The  ac(|Uaintance  between  him  and  .Masconomo, 
origimiting  at  that  time,  may  have  been  one  of  (he 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  subsequent  settlement 
at  Ipswich,  by  John  Winthrop.  Jr.,  the  (Jovernor's 
son,  and  his  ultimate  purchase  of  the  territory  of 
Agawain  from  that  Indian  chief 

Fl:rtiii;k  Exiii-isii  Sei  ri.i;i:.s. — Several  other  im- 
migrants became  residents  of  this  place  not  long  after 
Mr.  Cogswell  took  up  his  abode  here,  but  the  dates 
of  their  arrival  can  be  now  only  approximately 
known. 
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In  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  for  the  year  1648, 
there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons 
who  subscribed  the  sums  severally  set  against  their 
names,  as  an  annual  contribution  to  a  fund  for  ex- 
penses of  military  instruction,  to  be  paid  to  Major 
Dennison,'  "  so  long  as  be  shall  be  their  leader." 
Eight  of  this  number  were  at  that  time  undoubtedly 
residents  of  Chebacco,  viz.:  .John  Burnbam,  is.; 
Thomas  Burnbam,  3.s. ;  William  Cogswell,  4s. ;  John 
Choate,  os. ;  Robert  Crosse,  4s. ;  William  Goodhue, 
3s.;  Thomas  Low,  2s. ;  William  Story,  2s.  Probably 
the  following,  in  the  same  list,  were  also  inhabitants 
of  this  place  at  tb.-it  time  :  John  Andrews,  Jr.,  3s. ; 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  os. 

More  persons  of  the  name  of  Burnbam  than  those 
of  any  other  family  surname,  have  inhabited  the 
place  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  they  have  all  de- 
scended from  the  elder  two  of  the  three  Burnham 
boys  or  youth.s,  who  were  brothers,  and  who  came 
from  Norwich,  England,  in  1635,  the  first  two  men- 
tioned, John  and  Thomas,  settling  here,  and  the 
youngest,  Robert,  residing  in  Chebacco  about  nine 
years,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  removing  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  unirried  to  Frances  Hill,  and  after  ten 
j'ears'  residence  there  removing,  in  the  year  1654,  to 
Dover,  Is .  H.,  where  be  settled  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants. He  died,  however,  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  Thomas  in  Chebacco,  June  13,  1691,  at  tho 
age  of  sixty-seven.  His  will,  or  an  abstract  of  it,  is 
on  file  with  the  court  records  in  Salem. 


CHAPTER   XCIII. 

ESSEX— (CoHtinued). 

sineis  Occupatiorts  from  Ote  First  SeUUment  U>  the  Present  Time^Tm- 
provement  in  General — Early  Misdemeanors — Essex  Masters  of  the 
Ipswich  Grammar  School — Fate  of  Masconomo, 


Farming. — The  tilling  of  the  soil  was,  of  neces- 
sity, the  first  industrial  pursuit  of  the  majority  of 
the  early  residents  of  this,  as  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land settlements  generally. 

Fishing  was  their  next  occupation,  as  they  drew 
their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea  ; 
and  this  they  were  not  long  content  to  pursue  merely 
by  the  use  of  single  hooks  and  lines.  So  we  find  that 
a  more  comprehensive  and  expeditious  method  of 
taking  fish   was   adopted   at   an   early  date,   as   ap- 


1  Daniel  Deniaoo,  who  vraa  a  son  of  William  Denison,  of  Roxbor>',  was 
military  instructor  in  IiMwich,  in  HAS,  and  entitled  "  Mi^jor  Denison." 
He  was  born  about  lGr2  ;  and  was  admitted  frcc-nian  at  Boston  April  1, 
1634.  The  town  of  Iiwwieb  granted  to  bim,  October  l-J,  1G4-1,  "  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  better  encouragement  to  settle  amongst 


He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Heprescntatives  for  many  years, 
and  Speaker  of  that  body  1C40-52.  He  was  appointed  miyor-general  by 
the  General  Court. 


pears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Ipswich  town 
records. 

"  Deccmher  20lh,  1634.  It  is  consented  unto  that  John  Perkins,  jun- 
ior, shall  build  a  ware  [fish-trap]  upon  the  river  of  Quasycung,  [now 
Parker  river,  Newbury]  and  enjoy  the  profitts  of  it,  but  in  case  a  planta- 
tion shall  there  settle,  then  he  is  to  submit  himself  unto  such  conditions 
as  shall  by  them  be  imposed." 

The  northern  boundary  of  Agawam,  or  Ipswich, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  Masconomo,  was  not 
then  positively  determined.  Some  claimed  that  the 
territory  extended  as  far  as  Parker  River.  In  a  year 
or  two  from  this  time,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  a 
place  called  Quascacunquen,  now  Newbury.  The 
General  Court,  in  1635,  ordered  that  the  bounds  of 
Ipswich  and  Quascacunquen  be  definitely  laid  out; 
and  in  the  same  year  William  White,  who  came  from 
England  in  1634,  and,  according  to  the  records,  lived 
for  a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  removed  northward,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noyes, 
Henry  vSewall,  William  Moody  and  Richard  Kent, 
and  settled  what  is  now  the  town  of  Newbury.  In- 
stead of  tlie  Indian  cognomen  the  name  of  Parker  was 
given  to  the  river,  in  compliment  to  theclerg\man  of 
the  new  settlement. 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  surrendered  his  privilege  upon 
that  river,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  originally  given,  said  river  being  no  longer  a  hy- 
pothetical boundary  of  Ipswich,  and  the  new  settlers 
claiming  the  control  of  the  stream,  as  within  the 
limits  of  their  grant. 

Mr.  Perkins,  in  1636,  was  granted  the  right  to  build 
another  ware,  and  also  "Sand  40  acres  of  ground 
lying  beyond  Chebacco  river,  right  against  the  Ware, 
bounded  by  the  river  on  the  northwest  and  by  a 
swamp  on  the  southeast."  There  was  liberty  granted 
to  build  a  ware  "which  he  hath  built  and  is  to  enjoy 
the  profits  for  7  years,  beginning  1636,  for  the  which 
he  is  to  sell  alewives  he  there  has  taken  at  5s.  per 
1000,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  town  ex- 
pressed in  the  town  book." 

It  is  recorded  later  that  the  "  5  and  40  acres  and 
the  wares  the  said  John  Perkins  hath  sold  to  Mr. 
John  Cogswell,  his  heirs  and  assigns." 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  was  manil'estly  a  stirring,  enter- 
prising inhabitant. 

The  records  of  Ipswich  still  further  say  :  "  John 
Perkins,  Jr.,  is  possessed  of  an  Island  having  on  the 
south  the  Chebacco  river,  on  the  north  an  arm  of  the 
same  running  between  the  said  Island  and  another 
Island,  called  Hog  Island,  bounded  east  by  Chebacco 
Bay,  west  by  a  meeting  of  many  brooks  coming  out  of 
the  marshes." 

Precisely  when  fishing  began  to  be  carried  on  in 
boats,  either  upon  the  river  or  on  the  ocean,  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  it  was  j^robably  at  an  early  period 
— as  early,  perhaps,  as  the  building,  in  this  place,  of 
the  first  boat ;  though  exactly  when  that  was  nobody 
can  tell. 


ESSEX. 
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In  1721  tliree  men  from  Clielnuro.  Giflord  '  Cogs- 
well, Jacob  I'lrkins  ami  James  Smith  hoiiglit  of  John 
Balison,  ofSaiuly  Hay,  twenty-seven  acres  of  laml  at 
Straitsmouth.  The  land  liad  originally  been  granted 
to  Babson,  who  was  the  earliest  settler  in  that  region, 
"to  sett  up  fishing  upon." 

Hon.  John  J.  Babs^on,  one  of  his  descendants,  says 
of  the  purchasers  :  "  These  were  probably  the  t'he- 
bacco  fishermen,  concerning  whose  visits  to  the  ("ape 
tradition  yet  preserves  remembrance,  though  itissaid 
that  fishermen  from  that  place  were  accustomed,  at 
an  early  date,  to  frec]ueiit  the  shores  of  tlie  Cape  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  and  drying  their  lish.  One 
circumstance  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  Babson  and 
the  Chebacco  tisbernien.  The  former,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  was  attacked  one  <lay  by  a  bear, 
and,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  his  antagonist, 
succeeded  in  slaying  him  with  a  knife.  He  then 
flayed  the  animal,  and  spread  out  his  skin  to  dry  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  a  neck  of  lanil 
where  it  was  seen  by  the  fishermen,  who  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Bearskin  Neck."- 

The  Chebacco  men,  after  occupying  the  land  tor 
fishing  purposes  for  about  twenty  years,  sold  it  to 
Joshua  Norwood,  who  settled  upon  it  with  his  family. 
His  wife  wjis  Elizabeth  Andrews,  daughter  of  Ensign 
William  Andrews,  of  Chebacco. 

Codfish. — At  one  time  there  were  fourteen  vessels, 
owned  in  Essex,  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  though 
not  one  is  now  fitted  out  from  this  jdace  for  that 
business. 

Shell  FMi. — The  digging  of  clams,  for  bait  and  for 
food,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  source  of  considera- 
ble income  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place. 

As  early  as  the  year  170:^  the  commoners  of  the 
town  of  Ipswich  issued  a  regulation  that  no  more  clams 
should  be  taken  from  the  fiats  than  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  tlie  jieople  of  the  town,  and  for 
supplying  vessels  engaged  in  fishing.  The  stipulated 
allowance  was  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  for  each  of 
a  crew  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  a  proportion- 
ably  less  quantity  to  boats  in  tlie  bay,  which  made 
shorter  trips. 

The  prices  obtained  have  increased  .somewhat 
within  a  half  century,  dressed  clams,  so-called — that 
is,  the  clams  taken  from  the  shell — bringing,  in  18^57, 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
barrel,  e.xclusive  of  the  cost  of  barrel  and  salt  ; 
while  during  the  year  from  February  lo,  1KS(>,  to 
February  15, 1887,  the  net  price  realized  was  upwards 


rregate  amount  of  sales  from 
mcd  period  was  twelve  llioiis- 


'  Babaon'g  "  lliAlory  of  GIouccBler,"  cunloriiiing  douhUcKs  to  tlie  local 
record,  givM  Uie  iinmo  na  J./ord  Cogswell.  His  first  imnic,  liowivi-r, 
w«i  OitTord,  Ilia  iiiotlior's  iimidon  name.  His  fiither  «i«  .lolin  Coggw.ll, 
who  wiu)  a  gniiiilsoii  of  .loliii,  tliu  firnt  Chebacco  settkr  of  llial  aurnaliK', 
and  he  marriad  .Margaret  (iifTord. 

Glffonl  Cogswell  married,  in  I7J2,  a  daughlor  of  .leffrey  Paraorie,  of 
Gloucester ;  and  the  local  rec<'rdcr  may  ItaTC  confusedly  written  the 
name  JelTord,  which  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  Jeffrey  and  GifTord. 

'"  History  of  Gloucester,"  pp.  331,  332. 


of  four  dollars.     The  ag 
l^ssex  during  the  last  naiiu 
and  eight  hundred  dnlluis. 

\'ery  recently,  a  controversy  has  arisen  bilween 
residents  of  Ipswich  and  residents  of  Essex,  as  to 
which  of  these  two  towns  has  lawful  jurisdiction  over 
a  portion  of  the  contiguous  territory  where  the  clams 
are  dug 

.\t  a  s|)eeial  town-meeting  held  in  F.ssex,  ( )ctober 
.'5,  1887,  the  following  citizens  were  chosen  as  a  com- 
mittee to  take  sudi  action  as  may  be  needful  on  ac- 
count of  this  controversy:  Wm.  Howe  Burnham, 
George  J.  Sanger,  Enoch  B.  Kimball,  Daniel  W. 
Hartlett  and  Jfoses  Knowlton  ;  an<l  money  was  ap- 
l>ro|iriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  litigation 
necessary  to  del'end  the  rights  of  the  town  and  settle 
the  division  line  lictwecn  Essex  and  Ipswich,  and 
decide  to  wliiidi  town  belong  certain  cliini-llats.  at 
the  present  time  and  prospectively  of  great  value. 
The  territory  in  tiueation  is  said  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

iM.vi.TlXG  OR  Bl;i;\viN(i. — .\s,  in  accordance  with 
the  l^nglish  custom,  everybody  diank  beer,  colfee  and 
tea  being  then  unknown  in  the  colonies,  the  business 
of  a  maltster  was  establislieil  early  in  most  of  the  set- 
tlements. In  many  townships  one  person  of  this 
trade  was  pn.balily  sutiirienl  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  w<nild  take  their  l)arley  or  other  grain 
to  his  establishment  to  have  it  malted,  as  they  took 
their  ciu-n  to  the  grist-mill  to  have  it  ground,  the 
maltster  receiving  his  coiiipeiisation,  as  did  the  miller, 
by  taking  toll. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
[irobably  much  earlier,  a  malt-li<iiise  stood  upon  the 
premises,  now  owned  and   occupied   by  Daniel  Win- 


i-arricd  on  by 
Phis  fact  coll- 
ie tradition  of 


throp  Low,  the  business  having  been 
one  or  more  of  his  early  ancestors, 
cerning  that  locality  is  derived   trum  t 
the  family. 

Ol'lllCR    riiADics. 

Honse-wrights,  blacksmiths,  rope-niakeis,  tailors 
and  shoemakers  (tht^  latter  sometimes  termed  "cord- 
winders"  in  the  Ipswich  records),  were  prime  neces- 
sities in  the  new  settlements,  and  undoubtedly  came 
here  early  ;  but  the  dates  at  which  they  severally  ar- 
rived, it  would  be  impo.ssible  now  to  determine. 
Farmers  then,  as  a  long  time  afterwards,  may  have 
had  a  shop  on  their  own  |)remises,  for  amateur  shoe- 
making  and  shoe-mending. 

IvMii.Y  Bo.VT-Buil.DlNi;. —  yhip  carpenters  and 
joiners  came  early  to  the  settlements  near  the  sea- 
board, and,  of  course,  appeared  in  Chebacco  not  very 
long  after  the  first-comers.  The  traditions  which  my 
wife's  great  uncle,  Parker  I5urnhain  (the  first),  received 
from  his  grandfather,  David  Burnham  (1st),  who  was 
born  October  20,  ll)S8,and  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas, 
first  settler,  h.ad  been  often  re])ealed  in  the  family 
for  years  prior  to  its  publication  anywhere.  The 
storv,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirelv  authentic,  is 
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this :  A  man  named  Burnham  built  the  first  Che- 
bacco  boat  in  the  garret  of  a  house  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  at  the  right  of  what  is  now  the  road  to 
Manchester,  and  not  very  far  beyond  the  corner  or 
beginning  of  that  road,  which  is  near  the  residence  of 
Aaron  Low,  Esq. ;  and  tliat  the  garret  window-frame 
had  to  be  removed,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  before 
the  boat  could  be  launched. 

Cordage. — The  manufacture  of  cordage  for  rig- 
ging, as  well  as  for  fishing-lines,  was  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  vessel-building,  and  was  pursued  here 
quite  early,  upon  a  moderate  scale.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century,  it  began  to  be  carried  on 
somewhat  extensively  at  the  Falls  by  the  late  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Burnham;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy,  Sr., 
who  had  come  from  England  with  the  knowledge  of 
some  valuable  improvements  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing lines,  and  who  married  his  sister,  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  their  manufacture.  Mr.  Hardy's 
sous,  Daniel  and  Samuel,  Jr.,  also  conducted  the 
same  business  for  several  years.  There  have  since 
been  several  large  rope-walks  here,  with  machinery 
propelled  for  some  time  by  steam,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lines,  etc.,  owned  and  conducted  by  David, 
Wm.  H.  and  H.  W.  Mears.  Ship's  cordage  of  the 
heavier  sort,  for  Essex  vessels,  is  now,  how-ever,  made 
elsewhere. 

Saw-Mills  and  Grist-Mills. — Saw-mills  were 
early  established  here, — the  first  in  1656,  on  Che- 
bacco  River,— said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  any- 
where in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Two  others  were, 
afterwards,  built  in  Chebacco,  in  the  same  part  of 
this  precinct,  called  the  Falls;  and  in  1693  a  grist- 
mill was  established  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  saw-mill  aud  gristmill,  erected  about  the  year 
1823,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Chebacco  Kiver,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  iu  connection  with  which  wool- 
carding  was  for  some  years  carried  on,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  some  years  since,  were  the  largest 
that  had  been  built  in  the  place  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  two  steam  saw-mills,  one  on  Southern 
Avenue,  built  in  1872  by  the  Essex  Steam  Mill  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  management  of  the  late  Jacob 
Burnham ;  and  the  other  at  the  Falls,  owned  and 
operated  by  Edward  Story. 

Early  Saw-Mill  in  the  East  District. — 
About  five  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the  ship-yard 
of  the  late  Ebenezer  Burnham  is  a  piece  of  marsh 
which  is  known  to-day  as  "Saw-mill  island.''  The 
late  Samuel  Lufkin  stated  that  he  had  heard  his 
father  say  that  John  Burnham,  who  owned  a  farm 
near  Haskell's  Creek  (which  included  the  premises 
now  owned  by  David  L.  Haskell),  built  a  saw-mill  on 
that  island.  The  mill-dam  was  formed  by  obstructing 
the  creek  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  the  great 
bridge,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  furnished  the  water. 

According  to  Mr.  Luf  kin's  testimony,  which  doubt- 
less rested  upon  authentic  tradition,  the  saw-mills  at 


the  Falls  were  not  all  that  were  established  in  Che- 
bacco. 

The  John  Burnham  here  alluded  to  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  two  deacons  of  the  first  church 
here.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  John  Burnham,  who 
owned  a  saw-mill  at  the  Falls,  and  Jaiher  of  John 
Burnham,  Jr.,  who,  as  late  as  1693,  was  granted 
"liberty  to  set  a  Grist-mill  on  Chebacco  river,  at  the 
launching  place." 

Ship-Building. — For  a  century  this  has  been  the 
most  important  mechanical  industry  of  the  place. 
Originally  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  building 
of  Chebacco  boats,  a  species  of  small  craft,  without 
bowsprit,  having  two  masts,  and  two  sails  only,  a  fore- 
sail and  mainsail,  and  being  sharp  at  both  stem  and 
stern.  At  one  time  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  of  this  class  of  vessels,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  of  small  tonnage,  employed  in  the 
fishery  business,  and  sailing  from  Cape  Ann. 

The  name,  "  Chebacco  boat,"  was  derived  from  the 
original  Indian  name  of  the  territory  of  Essex, 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  France 
there  is  in  use  a  small  vessel  called  a  chabei. 

In  1668,  the  town  of  Ipswich  set  apart  an  acre  of 
land  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  shipyard. 
This  land,  which  was  the  first  granted  by  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  was  situated  in  Chebacco ;  and  as 
nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  grant,  and  from  a  consideration  of  what 
would  then  have  been  an  available  and  eligible  lo- 
cality, with  ready  access  to  the  water,  it  comprised  in 
part  the  premises  now  occupied  for  the  same  use  by 
Arthur  D.  Story,  and  perhaps  also  a  part  of  the  prem- 
ises of  Moses  Adams. 

Larger  Vessels. — The  building  of  the  Chebacco 
boats  began  to  be  discontinued  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  larger  vessels,  with  a  square 
stern  and  bowsprit  and  full-rigged  as  schooners,  gen- 
erally superseding  them. 

Half  a  century  ago,  for  the  period  of  five  years 
next  preceding  1837,  there  were  built  two  hundred 
and  twenty  vessels,  aggregating  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  tonnage,  and  valued  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Vessels  of  much  greater  tonnage  are  now  built,  and 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  is  employed.  Several 
three-masted  schooners  of  large  size  and  two  steam- 
ers, one  for  General  B.  F.  Butler  and  the  other  for 
Captain  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  have  been  built  here 
within  a  few  years. 

Essex  vessels,  for  staunchness  of  construction, 
symmetry,  skillful  workmanship,  and  all  sea-going 
qualities,  are  everywhere  of  high  repute. 

Yachts. — Several  yachts,  as  swift-sailing  as  any  in 
the  country,  have  been  launched  from  the  Essex 
ship-yards ;  and  one  of  about  two  hundred  tons  was 
built  here  bv  Moses  Adams  for  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  Navy,  wlio,  «il!i  liis  liiinily,  made  a 
yoyape  in  it  to  Europe.  Aiiollior,  tlio  "  Cicvalia," 
was  built  by  John  Janus  it  (,'o.,  tor  (i.  M.  Witislow, 
nf  Boston.  She  was  sixty  ibet  in  It-nsth,  si.x  t'oct  in 
depth  and  nineteen  i'eet  and  lour  indies  in  width. 
rhe  first  summer  after  she  was  launched,  she  sailed 
in  tliree  races  and  took  tliree  prizes. 

A  Historic  Vessel. — Messrs.  .fidin  Janus  and  Leon- 
ard JIcKenzic  built  here  the  vessel  afterwards  so 
widely  known,  in  wliich  Dr.  Klisha  K.  Kane  went  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  1S.'>8,  on  the  (irinnell  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  iiiridentally 
to  find,  if  possible,  an  open  polar  sea.  She  was 
Driglnally  called  "Sprins  Hill,"'  but  when  secured  for 
Arctic  service  her  nanu'  was  changed  to  the  ''Ad- 
vance." She  was  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Ions 
burthen,  carpenter's  measurement.  Dr.  Kaiu',  in  the 
Brst  volume  of  his  narrative  of  tiie  voyage,  says  of 
her:  "She  was  a  good  sailer  and  easily  managed.'' 

Some  Statistics  nf  Former  Years. — The  loUowing 
are  among  various  items  gathered  by  Deacon  ('aleb 
Cogswell,  a  gentlenum  of  long  experience  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  business,  and  contained  in  an 
sxceedingly  well  written,  comprehensive  and  inter- 
ssting  chapter  contribute<l  by  him  to  Dr.  ( 'roweli's 
town  history.  Some  of  the  statistics  were  furnished 
by  members  of  the  family  with  which  the  writer  of 
this  is  connected : 

Parker  Hurnham,  1st,  was  the  builder  of  the  first 
squ'ire-stern  vessel ;  and  his  lu'phew,  CJaptain  Parker 
Burnham,  built  the  largest  square-stern  vessel  in  the 
place,  i)rior  to  the  war  of  1S12.  It  was  a  brig  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  named  "Silk-worm;''  and 
he  made  several  voyages  in  it,  as  commander,  the 
5rst  one  to  Lisbon.  He  also  built  the  schooner 
''July,"  of  fifty  tons  burthen,  which  was  commenced 
and  entirely  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  18.'!7, — 
the  shortest  space  of  tinu>  in  which  any  vessel  of  that 
size  had  ever  been  begun  and  completed. 

The  largest  number  built  by  any  one  person  was 
about  two  hundred,  by  Adam  Boyd.  The  largest 
number  built  by  one  person  in  any  year  was  thirteen, 
by  Andrew  Story. 

In  1842,  the  ship  "  Ann  Maria,"  of  five  hundred 
and  ten  tons,  was  built  by  a  company  of  Essex  ship- 
wrights, of  which  Ebenezer  Burnham  was  the  agent, 
and  his  brother  Jacob  was  the  master-workman.  She 
was  purchased  by  David  Pingree,  of  .'^alem,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  that  tinu'.  This  was  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  been  built  in  the  place  uj)  to  that 
date. 

Later  Vessels  of  Larger  Tonnarje. — Since  the  puli- 
lication  of  Dr.  Crowell's  History,  however,  stiU 
larger  vessels  have  been  built  here, — among  them  a 
three-masted  scliooner,  named  "  Mattie  W.  Atwood," 
of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  tons  custom-house 
measurement,  but  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  one 
thou.sand  one  hundred  tons.  She  w.as  built  in  1872 
by  Me.SHr.1.  .fames  &  Mackenzie.     Of  still  larger  ton- 


nage was  the  steamer  '"  Videtle."  built  for  Captain 
Laniont  (i.  iUirnhain,  as  before  nunUioned.  She  was 
of  eight  huiulreil  and  nineteen  tons'  burlhen,  and  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  .lolui  .lanu'S  &  Co.  in 
188t).     She  had  two  propellers. 

Prixcii'.vl  .VcTivi:  IUhldhhs  at  Pi!ESi;xt. — 
Jloses  Adams.  .Vrthur  1),  Story,  .lames  &  Co.,  Joseph, 
Samuel  and  Charles  Oliver  i'^t<iry,  Willard  Burnham, 
Daniel  Poland. 

Sl'.-VK-M.\KI.\(:. — Those  essential  adjuncts  to  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  the  masts  and  spars,  must  have  given  em- 
ployuu'nt  to  more  or  less  persons,  a  part  of  the  tinui  at 
least,  .soon  after  the  l)nilding  of  boats  was  begun  here. 
This  busiiu'ss  is  now  conducted  by  jMessrs.  Timothy 
Andrews  and  Son. 

PlUNTlXi;. — 'i'he  lirst  printing-office  in  the  town  was 
establisheil  by  the  writer  of  this  history,  in  1843,  and 
a  newspaper  entitled  The  Ksse.c  Cuhinet  was  puli- 
lished  by  him  for  several  nuuiths  of  that  year;  and 
later,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  religious 
publication,  entitled  The  Uiiirersalisl  Oiltiiicl,  was 
issued.  Pamphlets,  circulars,  iVe.,  were  likewise 
printed,  with  a  variety  of  other  work. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  jirinting-ollice,  which  is 
still  continued,  was  established  by  Erastus  S.  Burn- 
ham, who  for  a  short  tinu^  published  a  weekly  sheet 
entitled  The  Esse.v  Enterprise. 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. — Frank  C. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  a  native,  resides  here  and  has  an 
othce  at  Salem.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  now 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  has  a]ii)eared,  in 
recent  cases,  in  behalf  c)f  the  town  and  its  territorial 
rights. 

In  preceding  years,  the  late  Obed  1'.  Low,  Esq.,  a 
native,  who  studic<l  with  Kulus  (.'hoate,  coiulucted 
several  cases  in  this  place,  and  appeared  in  some 
instances  in  behalf  of  the  town,  in  courts  and  before 
legislative  committees. 

The  late  (jeorge  F.  .Mi-ars,  I^si|.,  a  native,  was  also 
a  recognized  practitioner  here,  in  addition  to  his  legal 
business  elsewhere. 

If  others  of  this  profession  were  located  here  at  an 
earlier  time,  I  have  found  no  distinct  record  of  them. 

Notary  Plui.to. — Daniel  \V.  Bartlett. 

JcsTlCES  OF  the  Peace. — Ezra  Perkins,  Xehe- 
miah  Burnham,  Ebenezer  Stanwood. 

Black.s.mitiiinc. — This  branch  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry nmst  have  been  introduced  here  early ;  and 
during  the  hundred  years  and  nu)re  in  which  boat- 
building has  been  carried  on,  it  has  been  an  essential 
auxiliary  of  that  business.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  blacksmiths  of  the  place 
were  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Goodhue  and  Story, 
and  lineal  descendants  of  the  primitive  settlers  of 
tho.se  names.  Tho.se  at  i)resent  of  that  occupation 
here  are  Francis  Haskell  &  Sons,  John  Gilbert  and 
Otis  Story. 

WliEEl.WRKillT. — Deacon    Caleb   S.   (iage,  sr>n   of 
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Thomas  Gage,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  Rowley,  is  still 
proprietor  of  the  business  he  established  here  half  a 
century  ago. 

Painters. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Sr.,  Story  &  Clos- 
son,  Charles  A.  Burnham,  John  P.  Story. 

Telegraphic  Oi-ekator. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Tanning. — The  manufacture  of  leather  was  carried 
on  here  early  in  the  last  century,  and  possibly  in  the 
century  preceding.  In  1743,  Joseph  Perkins  and  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  bought,  for  £928, 
Old  Tenor,  twenty-six  acres  of  land  of  Francis  Cogs- 
well, tanner,  and  Hannah,  his  wife:  "one-half  of  this 
land  to  go  to  said  Thomas,  and  the  other  half  to  said 
Joseph."  The  latter  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
tanning  upon  these  premises.  His  grandsons,  the  late 
John  and  James  Perkins,  pursued  the  same  business 
for  several  years.  Their  tan-vats  were  near  the  brook, 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  burying-ground.  Captain 
Francis  Burnham  followed  the  same  occupation  for 
many  years  at  the  Falls,  the  business  being  since 
conducted  on  the  same  spot  by  Francis  Goodhue. 
Those  adopting  this  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  have 
all  borne  the  surnames  of  primitive  settlers. 

Shoe-manufacturing. — In  1872,  a  shoe-factory 
was  established  here,  which  is  now  under  the  execu- 
tive management  and  control  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Fuller 
&  Son,  proprietors ;  with  Frank  E.  Gilbert  as  general 
superintendent,  and  William  S.  Perkins  as  foreman 
of  construction.  A  building,  35  by  65  feet,  and  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement,  was  erected  in  that 
year,  which  was  enlarged  in  1880  by  an  addition  of 
the  same  height,  and  28  by  75  feet.  There  is  a  box- 
maker's  department,  in  which  are  made  all  the  boxes 
used  in  the  business.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  departments  and  divisions  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  whom  are  paid 
in  wages  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Four 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  annually. 
The  machinery  of  the  establishment  is,  of  course,  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 

The  uppers  of  the  shoes  are  now  cut  and  fitted  in 
Lynn  ;  and  for  that  part  of  the  work  about  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  yearly.  The  labor  of  this 
branch  was  formerly  done  at  the  factory  in  Essex; 
but,  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  a  few  years  since,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  city  mentioned,  thus  withdrawing 
from  Essex  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  pre- 
viously disbursed,  although  a  number  of  those  from 
this  town,  who  had  been  employed  there,  are  still  em- 
ployed on  the  same  branch  in  Lynn. 

Two  Steam  Cider-Miij.s. — One  at  the  Falls  Vil- 
lage and  the  other  on  Southern  Avenue,  in  connection 
with  the  saw-mills  in  those  localities,  manufacture 
usually  some  forty  thousand  or  more  gallons,  in  the 
cider-making  season ;  which  are  sold,  in  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  into  vinegar. 

Meat  and  Provision  Dealers. — Wm.  B.  and 
Caleb  Low,  Jacob  Quinby,  Chas.  H.  Story. 

The     extensive    establishment    of    Messrs.    Low 


Brothers  has  facilities  for  furnishing  fresh  meats  not 
surpassed  by  establishments  in  the  same  line  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  generally,  having  an  extensive 
refrigerator  and  other  conveniences. 

Express  Business.— Joseph  M.  Marshall  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line,  having  begun  the  carrying  of 
packages,  etc.,  between  this  place  and  Boston,  by 
stage-coach  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  railroad, 
about  forty  years  ago.     He  is  still  interested  in  it. 

Thomas  M.  Procter  and  Horace  Quimby  have  also 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. 

Elisha  B.  Annable  has  conducted,  by  private  con- 
veyance, for  several  years  an  express  between  Essex 
and  Salem. 

Stores,  Traders,  Etc. — Oroceries. — Jona.  M. 
Richardson,  Henry  F.  Dodge,  Arthur  D.  Story,  Geo. 
A.  Fuller,  J.  M.  Marshall,  Herbert  P.  Andrews. 

Dry- Goods. — H.  F.  Dodge,  Geo.  A.  Andrews. 

Cutlery,  Fancy  Goods,  Books,  Periodicals,  Etc. — Geo. 
F.  Burnham. 

Furnit%tre,  Clocks,  Watches,  Watch- Repairing,  and 
Printing. — Erastus  S.  Burnham. 

Hardware,  Mechanics'  Tools,  Etc. — Joseph  M.  Mar- 
shall. 

Drugs  and  Pharmacy. — B.  F.  Raymond. 

Stoves,  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron  Work. — J.  F.  Smith. 

Dealer  in  Tin  Ware,  Oil  Cloths,  Household  Utensil', 
Etc.— Wm.  C.  Howard. 

Hair-dressing  Saloon. — Edward  Warren  Lander. 

An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, formed  several  years  since,  continuing  its 
operations  with  well  su-tained  interest,  has  done 
much  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  culture  of 
fruit,  of  which  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  dis- 
played annually  at  its  own  exhibition  in  town, as  well 
as  at  the  county  fair. 

In  the  department  of  small  fruit  raising,  especially 
of  strawberries,  of  which,  in  this  town,  the  late 
Abel  Burnham  was  the  pioneer, — Sylvester  Dade 
and  Miles  S.  Andrews  have  been  extensive  cultiva- 
tors, disposing  of  very  large  quantities  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  and  elsewhere. 

Vegetable  Growing,  Grapes,  Seed  foe  Plant- 
ing.— Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  widely  known  as  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  choice  vegetables  of  the  mammoth 
varieties,  who  has  often  taken  premiums  for  his  pro- 
ducts at  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  grape-culture,  has  al.so  carried  on,  upon  a  consid- 
erable scale,  the  business  of  a  seedsman. 

Hay — Milk— Butter. — English  hay  from  this 
place  is  sold  in  as  large  quantities,  probably,  as  from 
any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the  county. 

Milk  is  daily  furnished  in  large  quantities  to  the 
summer  watering-places  in  the  vicinity;  and  with 
choice  butter  and  other  farm  products  is  sent  through- 
out the  year  to  the  neighboring  City  of  Gloucester. 

Ice  Business. — This  is  carried  on  here  quite  ex- 
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tensively,  hirge  i|U:iiititie8  of  ico  cut  rruiu  ('hcli:i(i(i 
Poml  or  Ijiike  beiiii;  tiansportcil  :il)ri>:i(l  by  tlie  Kssix 
Branch  Uailroail  to  Weiiham,  anrl  beyoinl  in  varioii.< 
directions  over  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Hraiuli  ol'  the 
Boston  and  Main  Jioad.  leeisalso  deliviTcd  in  onhi 
about  town. 

This  inihistry  alone  contribnies  a  very  hirfjc  pro- 
portion of  tlie  freight  trallie  of  the  Hssex  Kailroa<l. 

There  are  two  eslablishnients,  one  eonijirisin^  twi^ 
buildings  with  an  aggregate  storage  eu|iaeily  nf  Iweiily 
thousatul  tons,  conducted  under  the  aus|iircs  of  Ihr 
Drivers' I'nioii  ('onipauy  ;  Manning  ."^Iciry  and  ImhhIi 
Story,  managing  proprietors. 

The  otlier  establishment  is  condui-tcd  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Charles  11.  .Mears,  cutting  usually  in  llie  ice 
season  about  lifteen  bnndrcd  tons. 

Im1'ROVKMK.\T  in  ( iKNr.R.M.. — r^ince  till'  ndvcril  111 
the  branch  railroad,  now  just  e.\tendcd  hi  (lie  slmc- 
factory  in  the  village  on  the  south  side  (if  Ibc  river, 
the  town  is  well  nigh  iis  eligible  for  Ibc  purposes  ol 
either  a  residence  or  business,  as  most  of  the  largei- 
places.  .\n  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  trade; 
and  great  is  the  change  from  the  time,  many  ycar,- 
aftcr  the  lirst  settlement,  when  the  residents  must 
send  out  id'  town  for  mo.st  but  the  commonest  com- 
modities, to  the  present  period,  when  the  finest  watcb 
can  he  repaired  and  regulated  as  skillfully  in  town  as 
elsewhere. 

E.Vltr.Y  .MisiiKMKANoKS. — "Kill.  .lo  :  Lee, accused 
for  .stealing  of  a  I'.ible  of  the  widow  llatii.ld,  is 
found  guilty;  he  shall  restore  l.'is.  to  the  widow,  and 
pay  Ills,  line  for  lying."' 

"Jo:"  must  have  been  an  obdur.ite  person.  There 
is  no  record  of  his  having  read  the  book,  after  be 
had  stolen  it. 

IIow  far  from  ibe  border  of  t'bebaceo  ibis  wiilow 
Halfield  may  have  lived  is  not  spccilied ;  but  si.\ 
years  before  the  c<)mmission  of  the  tlieft  mentioned, 
as  the  records  show,  Richard  iraflield  "  had  an  house- 
lot  granted  to  him  In  Kin.'i,  beyond  Mr.  Hubbard's, 
having  the  highway  to  Cliebaccoon  the  south,  and  an 
houselot  of  Robert  .Vmlrews  on  the  east."  The  wid- 
ow' Ilatiield  mentioned  was  probably  the  (roodwife 
Hatfield,  fnmi  whom  the  nam.'  of"  Hallield's  I'.ridge" 
was  derived. 

"1070,  March  lill,  Thomas  I'.ragg  and  KdwanU'ogs- 
wcll,  for  Jightinr;  in  Ihe  iiieelinfj-konne  on  the  lord's 
daij,  in  time  of  e.Kercise,  fined  lOs.  a  piece  and  costs 
and  fecs."-' 

This  Edward  was  a  son  of  .lobn  Cogswell,  (irst 
settler.  The  numlx'r  of  rounds  fought,  which  of  the 
two  combatants  received  the  worse  pummelling,  and 
which  threw  up  the  sponge,  are  points  not  slated. 

EssKX  MAsri:R.s  oi--  tjiic  Ii'swicii  c;hammau 
School. — Of  this  venerable  institution,  sometimes 
styled  ill  the  early  records  the  Feoffees'  Latin  School, 
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establish. 'd  about  Kl-M.  iiy  the  munificence  of  llio 
wealthy  Tnyne  bnnlurs  ami  William  lluMiar.l.  Sr., 
father  of  lb.'  historian,  and  attirwar.l  lilieially  en- 
iloweil  by  grants  ol'  land,  six  of  the  Ic.iebers  have 
been  of  Essex  origin, — the  aggregate  of  their  terms 
of  service  being  ab.iiit  sixty  years,  or  more  than  one- 
ipiarter  of  the  time  sin.'e  it  was  fonn.lc.l.  Those  only 
of  first-ela,ss.|ualifieations  w.'re  sclcited  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

'I hmiiiix  ,1 /((/;■<■»•.<,  son  ol'Capt.  Kobert  Andr.-ws,  ami 
cousin  of  ill.'  Ilir.'c  l!iirnli:im  brothers,  immigrants, 
taught  for  twenly-lhr.'c  year^  from  ICiCiO.  He  was 
the  immediate  suc.'cssor  of  thi'  finious  Kzekiel  Cliec- 
ver,  tin;  first  leaeher.  lliirij  U7.?r,  a  graduat.'  of 
Harvard  Collegi',  son  of  Ri'v.  .rohn  Wi.sc,  taught 
for  eight  y.'ars  from  17"ll.  Major  TIkiiikis  Jlnrit/iaiii, 
also  a  gradual.'  of  Harvard,  taught  about  (wenty- 
foiir  y.'ars  In  all,  liegiiniing  in  l~7t, — leaving  Ibe 
school  for  s.'veral  y.-.irs,  lo  si-rve  in  the  li.-ld  in  the 
llev(iluti(in:iry  W'ai,  and  on  retiring  from  tli.'army, 
again  taking  charge  of  it.  Amos  ('/wait:,  aitcrward 
Register  <jf  Dee.ls,  taught  seven  years  from  1800. 
(I'eo.  Choatc,  late  Dr.  (Icm'ge,  of  Salem,  taught  two 
years  from  his  gradualion  in  LSIS;  ;iiid  Cliarlrs 
Choate,  two  years  from  1.S2:!. 

Fate  of  M  asc.inom.). — The  sagamore  of  .Vgawam, 
who  disposc.l  of  Chcba.'co  and  Ihc  rest  of  Ipswich  for 
such  a  tiivial  sum,  became  in  his  lalcr  yi^ars  very 
poor,  .'in.l  dependent  U|)on  .'harity — virtually  a  pan- 
per,  th.)Ugli  I  ilo  n.)t  know,  from  direct  statement  in 
any  record,  that  li.-  was  an  inmalc  ol'  an  alms-house. 
He  died  about  the  y.-ar  Hi."iS. 

It  is  said  that  some  years  alter  bis  burial,  on  Saga- 
more Hill,  his  bones  were  tak.'ii  up  and  bis  skull  was 
carried  around  .in  a  pnli'  liy  a  reckless  ]ierson  who 
was  arrest ei I  and  lielil  to  answer  for  it.  What  was 
the  motive  for  siu-li  sa.'iilegi',  other  than  wanton  mis- 
I'hief,  we  ar.'  not  informed. 


CH.\PTER     XCIV. 

V.H'iV.y.—iCnfil  inued). 
i;  111.11 : lots  .iit(;.\NiZAri( INS. 

;-'ir.(  frmchmij.  t'iml  Srtlkd  ll/nisd-r  ...../  I'usI  I'hurrh  ,„  (■l,cl„„;„—rhe 
first  Merii<i,ihnM,--Tlu-  S,;-<m,t  Mii,i.^lfr~WI,il,'n,l,rs  Vmrer  ,i»  an 
Orator — liogcrs,  of  Ijiitivich,  iii  Silrin — Ii<uiii}i<irt,  On-  I-\imitic,  who,  in 
his  ;>.i;,«ra  ill  Ch.lmn-,  i,i„ill,;l  Mr.  /VAv-.-iii,,— (;r™(  hitordem  in 
Iptinrh—n,:  I,m,rd,r>  Ilr^rriU,!  ~  rirt.ri,,,,  Slrrrl^nird  .Ifinuto- o/ 
Ihf  O.i.ini.il  clKirrli—Mr.  r-'>l.,  th.  .n,h,  rh.ln,m>  Minister  Urciii/nised 
in  .i;.ri,r;„.(n,  — ;,,!.(  Viilisf,  r  .-/  llf  rl,„,.h  „/  ICne  ..l.-l  I'irWying—A 
hi^imt.' ,it,„nt  ( •(. iiivl.imi  ;':..i(ii/.r/.»  .1  /ii.is;..ii  ,./ ttc  VirH  flmrch  in 
Ipiirirh—TIf  flmrrh  of  Ih'  S-pnralisl.i  •nid  l(«  MiiM,TS—f;hM'flamf» 
amtMnrrtn/'nArmtt  Chiiiditincicti—l'<rn€aUi'>ni>fMitrr.uj—(.'hovctmtd'a 
F,imil;i-riu<  tlemnlnijij—Unliiig  KlAra  ami  their  I-'imeti„m—Cleafr- 
I'lnd'f  SueceKkor  s~ Iy<iter  Prenchern — Sriiliii/j  Uie  C'littfreijittloti — /Vr*( 
/i..;i(i»(  I'michiag—fhritlitin  fhnrch  -Eldrr  i:ii,i»  timith—FirtI  l!e- 
tiiifitt  .V.ir»jiii;»T  ill  Ihf  Coiiiilrii—iilher  CArWi.iii  I'rr.ichrt—Tht 
InivrrmtiM  ,i;«(in(/-/i.nuf— /V.rm.i/iV.il  ../  a  Chnreh—A  iJrncoii  he- 
acended  from  Deacnm — A  Vitlnitldr  Ue'fttejft  by  >i  (>"i}dhne  Iteseeudaiit — 
Meltioditt  iweiety  and  Vhnrch. 

First   Pkda.iiin.:,    I''ii;st    Si'.rii.i'.i)    Ministi:u, 
AMI  l''iusi  Cm  i;iii  IN  Ciii;i;ai'.  .). —  Fnraboiil  fortv- 
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four  years  after  its  first  settlement  by  English  immi- 
grants in  1634,  there  was  no  preaching  in  this  place 
at  any  time,  by  any  regularly  ordained  minister. 
Either  the  pastor  or  teacher,  and  perhaps  both,  of  the 
first  church  in  Ipswich,  doubtless  occasionally  made 
pastoral  visits  to  the  people  here,  and  counseled, 
consoled  and  prayed  with  them,  at  their  dwelling- 
houses,  and  jirobably  ofl^ered  prayer  on  funeral  occa- 
sions, after  which  the  dead  were  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers  to  the  primitive  burial-place 
in  Ipswich.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  having 
officiated  here  at  any  general  and  public  religious 
meeting  prior  to  16(57  or  1668.  The  niis.sionary  spirit 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  manifested  in  those  days. 

Early  in  the  year  last  named,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  people, 
came  and  preached  here  in  a  private  dwelling-house ; 
but  he  declined  to  remain  and  preach  continually, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Ipswich  church, 
which  was  ostensibly,  in  part  at  least,  b:ised  upon  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  had  not  then  formally  con- 
nected himself  with  any  Congregational  church  or 
other  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the  members  of  the 
church  were  infiuenced  by  other  considerations, 
practical  and  sentimental.  Besides  the  disinclination 
to  lose  so  much  taxable  property  from  the  original 
parish,  they  undoubtedly  felt  a  tender  regret  at 
the  thought  of  severing  the  social  ties  and  breaking  up 
the  associations  of  their  early  communion  and  fellow- 
ship. 

The  people  here,  however,  felt  so  seriously  the  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  the  hazard  to  their  health  as 
they  advanced  in  life,  of  being  obliged,  year  in  and 
year  out,  in  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to  travel 
to  and  fro  the  distance  of  four  and  five  miles  between 
their  homes  and  the  place  of  worship  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  that  they  petitioned  to  be  set  otf  as  a  separate 
parish,  and  allowed  to  erect  a  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting  for  consultation,  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Ipswich, 
was  held  in  February,  1677. 

The  church  and  town  authorities  having  repeatedly 
refused  to  grant  their  rcipiest,  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
early  in  the  year  1679,  concluded  to  recur  to  first 
principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  take  the 
matter  directly  into  their  own  hands  for  adjustment. 

The  First  Meeting-House. — Three  intelligent 
and  energetic  women,  who  seem  to  have  been  largely 
endowed  with  the  executive  faculty,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  active  aid  of  their  husbands,  success- 
fully managed  the  whole  business  of  superintending 
the  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  meeting-house, — the  sills 
and  joists  having  been  clandestinely  prepared  under 
their  direction, — without  leave  or  license  of  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  three  women — Mrs.  Good- 
hue, wife  of  William,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Varney,  the  wife  of 
Thomas,'  and  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of  Abraham,  and 


Abraham  Martin'  himself  and  his  hired  man,  John 
Chub, — were  placed  under  arrest,  tried  before  a 
magistrate  at  Ipswich,  found  guilty  of  "  contempt  of 
authority  in  helping  to  raise  a  meeting-house  at 
Chcbacco,"  and  bound  over  to  a  higher  court.  At 
that  court,  which  subsequently  met  in  Salem,  the 
ott'enders  appeared,  ])ursuant  to  an  order  from  the 
"Great  and  General  Court"  at  Boston,  and  made 
humble  acknowledgment  of  their  otfence,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  sorry,  and  so  all  were  legally 
forgiven. 

The  meeting-house  frame  thussnrroptiliously  raised, 
was  allowed  to  stand,  and  |iermission  was  given  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  and  its  occupancy 
for  public  worship. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  was  the  spot  now  <)(cu[)ied  by 
the  house  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Choate.  This  point 
would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  state- 
ment of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex. 
He  came  to  this  town  to  reside  in  1814,  and  was  then 
told  that  this  was  the  location  of  the  building  by  aged 
persons,  whose  parents  had  attended  worship  within 
it  forty  years  after  its  erection. 

The  building  is  described  as  a  plain,  substantial 
structure,  with  a  frame  of  white  oak,  and  having  a 
cupola  surinounting  the  centre  of  the  ridge- pole,  and 
within  it  a  bell. 

The  First  Minister. — The  first  resident  clergy- 
man of  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Wise,  has  for  two  hun- 
dred years  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
not  only  this  little  parish,  but  of  the  country.  He 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  15,  1652,  and 
was  the  son  of  Josejih  Wise,  who  at  one  period  of 
his  life  followed  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Thompson,' 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1637,  and 
after  preaching  for  awhile  at  Kittcry  or  York  (now 
Maine),  was  in  1639  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
church  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Quincy.  The  parish  of  Mr. 
Thompson  was  substantially  the  same  that  is  now  the 
Unitarian  pari.sh  in  that  place, — the  place  of  worship 
of  President  John  .\dams  and  his  descendants.' 

Josejdi  Wise,  in  1635,  came  over  from  England  as 
the  servant  of  Dr.  George  Alcock,  and  was  held  by 
an  agreement  to  labor  for  him  for  a  definite  period, 
unless  earlier  released  by  his  virtual  master,  in  ac- 


1  sxhomaa  Varney  and  Abraham  Martin  were  ancestors  of  the  w 
of  this  historical  sketch  of  Essex. 
3  Savage,  Vol.  IV.  p.  28;i. 

<  A  grandson  of  this  Rev.  William  Thompson  (who  was,  of  cu 
a  nephew  of  Mrs.  .Joseph  Wise  and  fii-st  consin  of  Rev.  John  \ 
was  the  Rev.  Kdwarti  Thompson,  who  died  March  IC,  1705,  at 
age  of  forty  years,  and  over  whose  grave,  near  the  AVinslow  toiii 
Marahfleld,  Mass.,  is  the  following  quaint  epitaph  : 

"Here,  in  a  Tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lie 
A  rare  synopsis  of  Divinity. 
Old  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Gospel  Bishops  meet 
Under  deep  silence  in  this  winding  sheet; 
.-Ml  ]-est  awhile,  in  hope  and  full  intent. 
When  their  King  calls,  to  meet  in  Parliament." 
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cordiiiice  witli  a  rule  soiuewhat  similar  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  contracts  made  with  the  Chinese  cotilies 
brought  to  the  Pacific  coast,  within  a  lew  years 
past, — though  the  bargain  of  the  Puritan  settlers  was 
upon  a  higher  moral  plane,  the  motives  lor  emigra- 
tion of  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  being  above 
merely  commercial  or  sordid  considerations. 

Joseph  Wise  was  set  free  from  the  legal  bond  of 
service  by  a  clause  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his 
master,  Dr.  Alcock,  who  died  in  1(140,  expressly  giving 
him  "the  rest  of  his  time"  from  after  the  ne.xt  fol- 
lowing summer, — in  the  same  way  in  which  inden- 
tured apprentices  to  a  mechanical  trade  were  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  servitude,  sometimes  for  meri- 
torious conduct  and  sometimes  because  they  had  i)aid 
for  their  freedom  a  stipulated  sum.  The  jjlirasc 
"bought  his  time"  I  occasionally  heard  in  my  boy- 
hood, wlien  a  custom  prevailed,  which  is  now  entirely 
obsolete;  the  Young  America  of  these  days  scorning 
the  thoughts  of  any  such  trammels. 

In  December  of  the  year  he  was  set  free,  he  volun- 
tarily entered  the  more  enticing  servitude  of  matri- 
mony, by  uniting  in  wedlock  with  Miss  JIary  Thomp- 
son, whose  parentage  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Of  their  thirteen  children,  eleven  lived  to  maturity; 
of  whom  Jolin  was  the  fifth.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  mother's  brother,  Benjamin  Thompson,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  and  not  long  afterward  be- 
came master  of  the  I'Vee  Hello  j1  in  Boston.  \Ve  do 
not  tind  recorded  any  particulars  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  ;  but  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  supposi- 
tion that  this  uncle  may  have  rendered  him  essential 
aid  in  his  earlier  years  in  aojuiring  rudimentary 
knowledge.  This  same  uncle  was  an  early  Inlor  ol 
the  subsequently  noted  Cotton  Mather. 

John  Wise  graduated  at  Harvard  C/'oilege,  in  \(u:',. 
That  institution  was  then  probably  not  much  (if  any) 
su])erior  in  its  facilities  for  a  "  liberal  education,"  to  a 
respectable  academy  of  a  later  period — not  the  eijual, 
as  a  whole,  of  the  |)resent  Normal  Scho(ds  of  this 
State,  or  the  High  .Schools,  or  even  of  some  private 
institutions  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Mr.  Wise  preached  first,  so  far  as  is  now  knnwn,  at 
Branford,  in  Connecticut,  and,  under  a  regular  ap- 
pointment of  the  colonial  authorities,  olliciated  as  a 
chaplain  to  a  military  expedition  in  King  Philip's 
War.  He  afterwards  preached  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in 
the  years  ItiT"  and  UiTS ;  and  there,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  Branford,  he  wa-s  urgently  solicited  to  settle  as 
pastor.  It  is  state<l  that  he  wius  almost  persuaded  to 
remain  at  Hatfield  and  grow  up  with  the  place,  which 
wius  then  a  new  settlement,      lint  he  finally  declined. 

In  December  of  l(!7,s  he  was  m:irried  at  Hatfield  to 
Miss  Abigail  (iardner,  ilaughter  of  Thomas  (tardric-r, 
of  Ilo.xbury. 

Ue  came  to  Chebacco  to  jireaeh  in  the  spring  of 
1680,  ofliciated  at  the  de<licatiori  of  the  meeting- 
house, which  had  been  rai.sed  a  year  jireviously,  and 
was   from  that  time  the  recognized  minister,  though 


he  wa.s  not  regularly  ordained,  nor  was  the  cliurcli 
organized,  until  tlirre  years  later. 

The  inirrative  of  his  residence  in  this  i>lace,  and  of 
his  ministerial  career  of  forty-live  years'  duration  to 
his  death  in  172'),  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  has  an 
interest  which  is  in  some  respects  romantic. 

A  notable  incident  of  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
often  mentioned  in  local  notices  and  commemorative 
discourses,  was  his  fervently  utiered  wish  in  public 
prayer  for  some  of  his  neighbnrs  then  lu'ld  cai)tive  by 
pirates,  that  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  relensc, 
they  might  rise  and  slay  their  captors.  On  that 
same  day  they  arose  and,  killing  Ihe  jiirates,  ell'ecled 
their  escape. 

This  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence,  or,  for 
aught  we  may  positively  know,  it  may  have  been 
something  more.  While  not  assuming  anything 
either  way  as  a  settled  conclusion,  we  should  not  l)e 
<ii.siiuieted  by  anybody's  adoption  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  Tennyson's  idyls  of  King  Arthur, — • 


"More  tilings  ai 
II  tills  worlil  dreams. 
■  like  a  fdiintaiii  for  i 
so  the  wliolo  roimil  o 


roiiglit  by  prayer 
Wherefore,  let  lliy  i 
light  and  day. 
1  is  everyway 


Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

;\Ir.  Wise's  published  writings,  "  The  Church's 
tjuarrel  Espoused"  and  "A  Vindication  of  (he  iim- 
ernment  of  the  New  England  Churches;"  the  oft-rc- 
|)eated  and  accredited  tradition  of  his  easy  and 
speedy  disjio.sal  of  the  doughty  athlete  (Jhandler,  who 
had  jogged  all  the  way  from  .\ndovcr  on  horseback 
to  try  his  hands  and  arms  with  him  at  wrestling,  and 
who  was  at  the  very  liist  Imut  biid  npun  his  Imek  on 
the  ground,  and  at  the  second  lil't.'d  over  the  fence, 
and  who  then  said  that  if  .Mr.  Wise  W(,uld  be  kind 
iTioUgli  to  jniss  his  horse  over,  he  would  ijn  lidnie; 
and  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  usiupatidii  of  Hir 
Kdmund  Andros,  with  his  keen  ami  incisive  alli- 
davit  and  petition  for  redress  for  the  wrongs  inllirtcd 
ii])On  him  and  his  assi.riatcs  by  (hat  despot,  which 
liave  given  him  a  naticuial  reputation,  all  dein(iiis(rate 
tli.-it  in  strongly  marked  individuality  of  chiiracter,  .-is 
vvell  as  in  physical  strength,  he  sur]iassed  the  occu- 
pants generally  (if  tlu' Congregational  pulpits  cil'  his 
time. 

He  was  evidently  what  would  be  called,  in  the  ir- 
leverent  phraseology  of  the  present  time,  a  "  muscu- 
lar ('hristian."  If  the  minlern  champion  slugger,  John 
\j.  Sullivan,  bad  lived  at  that  early  day,  and  had  nn- 
<lertaken  t.i  'Muni"  around  Mr.  Wise,  his  lani<ls 
would  doubtless  have  somi  withered,  lur  he  wcnild 
probably  have  been  knocked  out  of  time  in  the  first 
round. 

Tlnmgh  above  the  average  stature,  he  was  well 
proportioned,  and  though  of  dignified  and  command- 
ing aspect,  he  was  free  from  arbitrary  assumption  of 
authority,  and  si^ems  to  have  had  a  singularly  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  intellectual  [lowers,  which,  as 
evinced  by  his   printed  discomses  and  essays,  were 
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decidedly  superior.  While  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a 
somewhat  ardent  temperament,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  fearless  cf  carrying  all  sail  in  a  mental 
yacht-race,  he  was  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  bal- 
lasted with  sound,  practical  sense. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  order  and 
church  government,  he  was  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently a  Congregationalist.  He  was  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing each  church  and  society  to  regulate  and  manage 
lis  own  affairs,  without  dictation  or  interference  from 
without,  whether  by  Presbyteries  or  Associations. 
In  his  published  writings  on  the  subject  he  employed 
wit,  sarcasm  and  invective,  as  well  as  sober  argu- 
ment, in  controverting  the  position  of  those  in  his 
time  who  proposed  a  more  stringent  sectarian  organi- 
zation, with  standing  councils,  to  be  empowered  with 
what  he  regarded  as  a  semi-popish  authority  over  in- 
dividual ministers  and  their  congregations.  Then,  as 
has  often  since  been  the  case,  there  was  manifest  a 
pruriency  for  a  domineering  sway  over  the  many  by 
the  few. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  his  public  career, 
which,  at  the  time,  gave  him  not  only  a  colonial 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  a  transatlantic 
distinction,  wherever  abroad  the  affairs  of  these 
new  settlements  were  regarded  w'ith  any  interest,  and 
which  now  secures  for  him  an  abiding  national  repu- 
tation, was  his  manly  and  courageous  resistance  to 
the  assumption  of  the  coloniaKiovernor,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  who,  in  1G87,  levied  upon  the  colonists,  with- 
out warrant  or  authority  of  any  deliberative  assem- 
bly, a  tax  of  one  penny  upon  every  pound  of  their 
estates. 

Not  the  Fiust. — The  fact  that  he  was  not,  as  he 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  the  fird  person 
in  the  colonies  to  [irotest  against  taxation  without 
representation,  should  not  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  his  heroic  ac- 
tion ;  for  which,  with  five  others,  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned.' 


1  The  first  pereon  in  tlie  New  Eugland  colonies  who  remonstrated 
against  taxation  witlioiit  representation,  so  far  as  can  be  known  from 
any  historical  record,  waa  Uev.  Ceorge  Phillips,  ancestor  (by  his  first 
wife)  of  Wendell  Pliilli[is,  tlio  orator  and  philanthropist,  and  (by  his  sec- 
ond wife)  of  tho  Ia(*  Hon.  Ste])hen  C.  Philliiis,  of  Salem.  He  uttered 
his  protest  in  1G32,  fifty-five  years  before  that  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  twenty 
years  befoi-e  the  latter  was  born. 

Hev.  George  Pliillips  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  ArbcUa,"  in 
ll>30,  with  John  Winthrop,  Sir  Kichai-d  Sallonstall,  Major  William  Ha- 
thorne,  John  Warren  and  others,  all  worthy  and  some  knightly. 

Mr.  Phillips  settled  in  Watertown,  Ma^.,  and  was  minister  of  the 
church  there  fourteen  years,  until  his  death-in  1044,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
He  was  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  some  of  the  other  Puritan 
leaders, — in  this  respect  harrnoni/ing  with  his  distinguished  parishioner 
and  chun^h-niember,  the  humane  aud  estimable  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
who  resided  in  Watertown  about  a  year  prior  to  his  return  to  England. 
His  enlightened  views  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  led  him  oarly  to  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  Congregationalism  in  church  order  aud  govern- 
ment. 

In  If^J^  his  fellow-pa.'fsenger  Winthrop,  then  Governor  (who,  notwith- 
standing bis  personal  uniiiibility  aud  a  spice  of  liberality,  was  fond  of 
the  exercise  of  magisterial  pixTogative),  onlered  the  collection  of  a  ta.\ 


Those  who  suffered  with  him  in  this  persecution 
were  John  Appleton,  at  whose  house  was  held  the 
first  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  resistance  to 
the  collection  of  the  unlawful  tax  ;  .Jolin  Andrews, 
William  Goodhue,  Robert  Kinsman  and  Thomas 
French.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  fined  £50  each  ; 
Andrews,  £30;  Goodhue  and  Kinsman,  £20  each; 
and  French,  £15.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  required 
to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £1000  each,  and  the 
others  £500  each,  for  their  good  behavior  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Wise  was  suspended  from  his  clerical 
functions,  and  they  were  all  debarred  from  holding 
any  civil  office. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  in  Ipswich,  pur.-iuant  to 
an  order  from  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  acting  un- 
der the  command  of  Governor  Andros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  commissioner  to  join  with  the 
selectmen  in  assessing  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens, 
after  having  been  forcibly  and  eloquently  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wise,  voted  unanimously  not  to  choose  such 
commissioner,  or  take  any  steps  whatever  to  collect 
the  tax. 

The  whole  town  itself,  of  course,  thus  became  as 
much  responsible  for  the  position  taken  as  were  the 
six  men  singled  out  for  prosecution  ;  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  and  imprison  the  entire  people  of  the 
place  would  have  been  undertaking  too  large  a  con- 
tract, they  seized  u])on  those  whom  they  considered 
to  be  ringleaders. 

In  his  petition  for  redress  of  his  grievances,  which 
accompanied  his  suit  for  damages,  brought  against 
the  chief  justice,  Joseph  Dudley,  some  two  years 
afterwards,  when  Andros  had  been  driven  from  the 
Governorship,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  British  throne,  Mr.  Wise  told  of 
the  insolence  of  one  of  the  judges  at  his  trial,  who 
said,  "  Mr.  Wise,  you  have  no  more  privileges  left 
y<m  than  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves." 

King  James  II.,  of  whom  Andros,  now  deposed, 
had  been  the  pliant  tool,  was  now  in  exile;  and 
William  and  Mary  of  Orange  having  acceded   to  the 


from  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  consulting  them.  Mr.  Pbillii>s 
and  tho  Ruling  Elderof  his  church,  Richard  lirown,  called  tho  people 
of  Watertown  t4>gether,  and  gave  it  9s  their  opinion  that  it  was  daugeruus 
to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  and  his  assistants  to  \ax  the  jwo- 
ple  without  their  consent.  For  so  doing  they  were  arraigned  iKjfore  the 
Governor,  and  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  "  much  debate  "  on  the  sub- 
.ject. 

Their  action  would  seem  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  ;  for  not  long 
afterward,  before  any  further  attempt  to  levy  a  lax,  the  court,  on  tho 
luth  of  May,  lt»:i:i,  ordered  that  "  two  of  every  jilantation  he  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Court  alH>ut  raising  of  a  public  stock  ;"  and  Ihis  led, 
a  short  time  afterward,  to  the  eslablishment  of  a  representative  body  in 
the  government  of  tho  colony. 

Governor  Winthrop  claimed  that  Mr.  Philliiis  afterwards  "  acknowl- 
edged his  error."  I  cannot  find,  however,  in  any  recorxl,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  be  ever  nuule  any  such  acknowlotlgiuent.  Possibly,  his 
respect  for  the  Governor's  really  good  qualities,  and  a  compassionate 
feeling  towards  him  on  account  of  his  mortification  at  the  failure  of  his 
tjix-raising  scheme,  may  have  induced   Itlr.  Phillips  to  let  him  down 

As  all  this  occurred  twenty  years  before  John  Wise  was  born,  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  not  have  beard  of  it. 
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throne,  the  relative  political  ami  legal  status  of  the 
oppressor  and  his  victims  had  entirely  changed.  Mr. 
Wise  recovered  damages  of  Chief  Justice  Dudley, 
who  had  been  Sir  Kdmund's  conipanion-sycoiiliunt 
to  royalty  ;  and  the  town  of  Ipswich  reimbursed  tlic 
persecuted  men  for  their  jiecuniary  los.ses. 

In  ItiS'J  he  was  chosen  by  ihe  t"wn  as  a  Represent- 
ative in  an  a.sscniblage  convened  that  year  in  Boston, 
for  advisory  purposes. 

Mr.  Wise  lived  thirty-six  years  after  this  triumph- 
ant vindication,  and  continued  |ireaching  until  with- 
in a  sliort  period  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  his  memorial  stone  in  the  old  bnry- 
ing-ground  in  Essex  : 

KKV.  .lOliN   WISK.  A.:M  , 

GradimtfJat  lliirvanl  ('..Uegi',  IGTi. 

Or.lniiied  l'iuil.)r uf  naid  Church,  U'.s|. 

Anddifd  April,  8,  172.">, 

Ag.-d  ;:i. 

F..r  taU-Diri,  piuty  find  Ifariiiug, 

lie  shone  as  a  star  iif  thi^ 

First  MagDiUid.-.- 

He  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
who  survived  him  several  years.  His  wife's  detith 
occurred  only  a  few  moutlis  after  that  of  her  husband. 

The  eldest  son,  Jeremiah,  Wiis  a  preacher,  and  was 
for  forty-eight  years,  until  liis  deatli,pastorof:i  church 
at  South  Berwick,  Maine.  .\  daugliter  bei'ame  the 
wife  of  Rev.  .John  White,  of  (Houcester.  Aniini 
Ruharai  was  a  military  man,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  he  and  his  brother  Henry  were  actively  engaged 
in  secular  business  pursiiits. 

During  tiie  ap])alling  witchcraft  drliisidii  in  lOlU', 
Rev.  Jolin  Wise,  witli  an  eijiial,  if  not  even  greater, 
degree  of  intrepidity  tiian  when  opposing  Gov. 
Androa,  interposed  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  victims 
ami  his  wife  by  heading  a  petition  of  thirty-two  in- 
habitants of  Chebacco,  attesting  the  irreproaciiable 
character  of  the  accused  jiersons,  who  had  for  .some 
years  resided  among  Iheni  prior  to  their  removal  to 
Salem.  This  furnishes  no  proof  that  he  did  not  share 
the  general  delusion  of  the  titnes  on  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  witclus  ;  but  it  demonstrates  his 
bravery  and  generosity,  in  incurring  the  hiiz.ird  of 
losing  his  own  life  by  an  elfort  to  save  the  life  ol 
another. 

A  further  mention  of  his  friendly  interposition, 
and  the  principal  rea.son  for  it,  will  lie  found  under 
the  head  of  Witchcraft,  in  this  history. 

The  SkcoM)  Ministi;!'.. — Mr.  Wise's  immediate 
successor  was  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  a  native  of 
Salem,  born  in  the  I'ickcring  mansion  of  several 
gables,  gtill  standing  in  Broad  Street,  in  tin-  vicinity 
of  tlie  State  Normal  Sciiool  building.  He  w.is  an 
uncle  of  Timothy  Pickering,  distinguished  :us  an  ollicer 
in  the  Revolution  and  its  a  member  of  the  ( 'abinet  of 


President  Washington,  and  likewise  of  that  cf  the 
elder  Adams.  .loliii  I'irkniiig,  distinguish, 'd  as  a 
lawyer  and  scholar,  author  of"  Pickering's  Syiioiiym-," 
ttnd  Octavius  Pickering,  who  were  lirothers,  1  think, 
were  also,  1  believe,  nephews  of  Theophilus. 

With  Octavins,  when  he  was  a  rcsidcjit  of  Boston, 
I  was  persiiiially  ac(|naiiitiMl,  having  lirst  met  liiiii 
when  lu-  apprarcj  ns  :i  witness  liiloic  a  lrgislati\c 
cnitiiiiitlcc.  and  having  had  some  cons  cisal  i(in  with 
him  relativ."  to  the  family  ttaditioiis  c.ik  ,a-|iiiig  Ihe 
ClK'bacco  minister,  and  his  |..rsunal  liait^  and  char 
acteristics. 

I  judge  that  the  Kcv.  Th.ophiliis  I'irkriin;:  was  a 
pri-sou  of  varie(l  Irarniiig  and  acciiniiilishiiiiiits  ;  of 
tine  literary  tastes;  inli'llectiially  alii";  dignified  in 
manner,  staid  and  decorous  in  his  style  of  |iul,li,' 
speaking,  yet  aiiiniatnl  and  intrfcstiiig  ;  of  strict  in 
tegrity  and  a  nic-e  sense  <.l'  personal  honor;  Ironi 
nattiral  temiierament  not  so  etliisive  ;ind  etithusiaslic 
as  some  others,  and  having  a  constitnti<inal  ablior- 
rence  of  rant  and  .sensational  utterances,  lie  was 
ilevout  and  sincere,  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  exact 
opinions,  and  averse  to  a  tacit  or  seeming  aci|iiii-seeii(c' 
iti  anything  of  which  he  ilid  not  fully  approve. 

lie  had  considerable  nirrlianical  skill,  and  found 
agreeable  recieation  in  manual  labor.  Some  fit'  tlir 
interior  tinishing  of  the  dwelling-lionsi',  whiili  he 
owned  and  for  some  time  oiaiipied,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Kdwin  llol.lis.  Is  sai.l  to  lie  the  pKidiirt  of  his 
workmanship. 

Forfifleeti  or  sixtem  years  after  hir,  set t Irment. 
the  r<latiotis  between  hint  and  hisihnirli  :iiid  society 

were  eiitirrly  h.ar lioiis  and    cordial,  so    far   as   can 

lie  known,  .\liout  t  lie  y.ar  1 7  Id,  when  IIk'  famous 
Kev.  George  Whitelield  llist  preacdied  in  Ipswich, 
and  visited  Chebacco,  or  souit  after,  signs  of  diseon- 
tent  and  iliaalfeetion  towarils  him  began  to  he  mani- 
fested, tirst  like  drops  of  a  slight  sprinkling  from  Ihe 
outermost  fringe  of  a  cloud,  the  cbaul  gr:idually  in- 
creasing in  density  till  it  became  dark  and  frowning, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  pitilessly.  It  chilled  Mr. 
Pickering;  and  I  have  no  donlit  that  like  chills  to 
the  physical  system,  in  damp  and  malarial  regions, 
it  shortened  the  unmlier  of  his  days  on  earth. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  particai- 
hirity  of  detail.  Tlie  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  his 
church  grew  into  a  schism.  Conferences  .and  coiisid- 
tationa  were  inetrcctntd  to  heal  the  brialcli,  and  at 
length  the  tlisalVeeted  members  withdrew  and  organ- 
izecl  a  separate  socii'ty  and  ehurch,  of  which  Kev. 
•  lohn  Cleavelanil  liecame  the  settled  pastor. 

The  chargi' against  I\Ir.  Pickering  was  principally 
that  he  did  not  ailopt  nor  apiirove  of  the  measures 
introduced  by  Whitelield  for  the  ]iroinotion  of  re- 
ligious revivals.  The  controversy  whiih  had  arisen 
W!is  not  professedly  about  theological  doctriiicn  so 
much  aa  about  iiirlhoil.i — methods  of  impressing  the 
d<ictrines  upon  Ihe  minds  of  the  listeners  .and  of 
testing  the  litncss  of  persons  to   become  church  ito'in- 
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bers,  although  some  of  the  "  specifications"  of  the 
charge  against  the  minister,  as  they  are  termed  in 
military  trials,  were  to  the  effect  that  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  grace  had  not  been  presented  with  the 
frequency  and  cogency  considered  desirable  and  es- 
sential. 

A  majority  of  a  council  of  neighboring  ministera 
and  churches,  which  had  been  called  by  the  original 
church,  with  a  view,  if  po.ssible,  to  reconcile  and  har- 
monize the  conflicting  elements,  while  approving  of 
Mr.  Pickering's  course  in  general,  and  censuring  his 
opposers  for  withdrawing  and  setting  up  a  separate 
assembly,  nevertheless  expre.ssed  the  opinion  that  he 
had  been  "  negligent  about  examining  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church  respecting  their  religious  ex- 
periences;" in  other  words,  that  he  had  opened  the 
church  door  too  widely  and  let  people  in  too  easily. 
Mr.  Pickering  probably  judged  them  more  by  the 
rectitude  of  their  lives  and  a  calm  expression  of  their 
hope  and  trust,  than  by  a  volubility  of  emotional  and 
fervid  utterance.  The  maxim  that  "  still  waters  run 
deep "  might  appropriately  have  been  adopted  by 
him ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  applauded  the  man 
who,  when  asked,  .somewhat  imperatively,  bj-  an 
over-zealous  proselyter, — Have  you  got  religion  yet? 
quickly  answered,  "Not  much  to  speak  of" 

Both  parties  in  the  controversy,  however,  were 
doubtless  equally  honest  and  sincere.  A  difference 
of  temperament  was  probably,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
their  separation.  People  who  were  naturally  enthu- 
siastic and  emotionally  susceptible  were  "carried 
away  "  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 

Wiiitefiki.d's  Power  a.s  an  Orator. — To  judge 
of  his  public  speaking  from  a  description  of  it  by  the 
wise  and  philosophical  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
heard  him  address  a  vast  out-of-door  assemblage  in 
Philadelphia,  he  was  unquestionably  gifted  in  a  won- 
derful degree  as  a  brilliant,  impassioned  and  persua- 
sive orator.  He  wiis  also  gifted  histrionically,  and  in 
pantomime  especially  could  probably  have  become  a 
star  performer.  Even  the  calm  and  reflective  sage 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  charmed  and 
fascinated  while  listening  to  his  discourse.  But  the 
magic  influence  was  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  more  than  in  tlie  substance  of  the  sermons.  On 
reading  some  of  them  we  wonder  at  the  thoughtof  the 
effect  upon  the  hearers  which  tradition  uniformly  as- 
scribes  to  them,  and  we  think  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  venerable  lady,  who,  on  perusing  a  printed  copy 
of  a  discourse  of  her  favorite  minister,  exclaimed: 
"  The}'  can  never  print  that  godly  tone."  As  com- 
pared with  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chalmers,  or  Ohanning, 
each  materially  different  in  style,  Whitefield,  in  re- 
gard to  anything  like  depth  of  thouglit  and  the  afllu- 
ence  of  illustration  and  expression  which  instruct 
and  enliven  when  read  as  well  as  when  heard,  is  like 
the  sparkling  effervescence  of  light  beer  contrasted 
with  the  flavor  of  old  and  mellow  wine. 

Nevertheless,  Whitefield   was  always  devout,   ele- 


vated in  tone,  circumspect  in  phraseology,  aud  in 
keeping  with  the  proprieties  of  civilized  life.  But  this 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  all  his  early  followers  in 
this  country,  a  fact  which  w'as  lamented  by  some  of 
the  better  class  of  his  admirers  and  adherents.  Some 
of  his  disciples,  particularly  some  of  the  preachers 
and  exhorters,  were  fanatics  and  cranks.  Especially 
wa.s  this  the  case  with  Rev.  James  Davenport,  who 
preached  for  some  time  to  the  Separatist  Church  in 
Boston,  to  which  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  preached, 
and  which  invited  the  latter  to  settle  as  its  pastor. 
Davenport  preached  also  in  Ipswich,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  minister  there,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  who,  with  him,  came  to  Chebacco, 
and  virtually  insulted  Mr.  Pickering  by  holding  forth 
in  his  pulpit  without  his  consent,  and  alluding  to  him 
in  their  prayers  as  a  man  blinded,  and  asking  God  to 
open  his  eyes  and  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  them. 
Mr.  Pickering  doubtless  had  reference  to  such  per- 
sons, when,  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  of  "  the  conceit  of 
some  that  the  sudden  starts  of  their  fancy  are  imme- 
diate impressions  from  the  Holy  Spirit."  We  can 
judge  of  the  feeling  cherished  by  some  of  the  conser- 
vative ministers  of  that  time  by  their  strictures  upon 
ihese  Whitefield  "  New  Lights,"  as  they  were  termed. 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  is  Sale.m. — Rev.  Mr. 
Brockwell,  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  wrote  thus  to  the 
secretary  of  that  organization  at  Ijondon  : 

"  Salem,  Feb.  18,  1741-42. 
*'  Rogers  of  Ipswich  one  of  Ibis  Pseudo  Apostles  displayed  his  talent 
\a  yn  Towu  on  Sunday  yu  24tli  January  &  continued  here  so  doing  un- 
til ye  Thursday  following,  wlien  he  left  bis  auditory  in  charge  to  one 
KlvinaaBaker,  who  holds  forth  etery  Thursday,  and  tho  a  fellow  Of 
consummate  ignorance  is  nevertheless  followed  by  great  multitudes  & 
much  cried  up.  But  I  tbauk  God,  that  few  of  my  church  went  to  bear 
either  of  them,  and  those  yt  did  wholly  disliked  them."  ^ 

Davenport,  the  Fanatic,  who,  in  his  Pu.4y- 
ERS  IN  Chebacco,  insulted  Me.  Pickering. — In 
Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rogers"  associate  is  thus  portrayed  :  "  Mr.  James 
Davenport,  of  Southhold,  on  Long  Island,  who  had 
been  esteemed  a  pious,  .sound  and  faithful  minister, 
now  became  zealous  beyond  measure :  made  a  visit  to 
Connecticut,  and  preached  in  New  Haven,  Brandford, 
.Stonington,  and  various  other  places  ;  and  went  on 
as  far  as  Boston.  He  gave  an  unrestrained  liberty  to 
noise  and  outcry,  both  of  distress  and  jo\-  in  time  of 
divine  service.  He  promoted  both  with  all  his 
might,  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  together 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  the  body.  With 
these  he  united  a  strange  singing  tone  which  mightily 
tended  to  raise  the  feelings  of  weak  and  undisccrning 
people,  and  consequently  to  heighten  the  confusion 
among  the  pa-ssionate  of  his  hearers.  This  odd,  dis- 
agreeable tuning  of  the  voice,  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, was  caught  by  zealous  exhorters,  and  became  a 
characteristic  of  the  separate  preachers.     The  whole 
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sect  were  cli.sliiif:uishi'(l  by  this  sanitiiiioiiimis  tone. 
It  was  .Mr.  Drivcnport'.s  iu:imior,  wliuii  :i  iuiimIht  IkuI 
cried  out.  iiiul  lluTr  liud  been  ^'reat  a^iitiUioii.s  ol 
boilv,  to  |iroiioiiiicc  tbeni  tokens  of  divine  I'avor;  and 
what  was  still  worse,  he  wonld  pronoiinee  those 
persons  who  were  the  siibj<'ets  of  tliese  onleries 
and  ajritations,  t^i  be  converted;  or  that  they  had 
come  to  Christ  ;  whieh  were  gross  and  dan,s;eroii> 
errors.  *  ^  *  What  had  still  more  misehievous 
influence  tlian  all  the  rest,  was  his  iinilerlakinir  t-i 
exaiiiiiie  /lis  hnthieii  in  thf  i/ili,Mri/,  as  lo  theii 
spiritual  state,  and  pnbliely  to  decide  concernin.!; 
them,  whether  tliey  were  converted  or  unconverted- 
Some  whom  lie  lunl  privately  examined,  and  to  all  ap 
pearance  were  of  as  much  jrrace  as  himself,  he  would 
ill  /lis  jiiibtic  pnii/ii.1  jironoiincf  um-oiirrrted.  'riins, 
disorder,  jealousy,  and  confusi<in  were  sown  in  tlu' 
churches.  He  represented  it  as  a  <lreadlul  ihirit;  to 
hear  unconverted  iniin>ter>  ;  that  ihiir  prcarbinL: 
was  worse  than  poison  ;  and  lie  warned  the  people 
against  it. 

His  brethren  remonsi  rated  airainsl  the.~e  wild  nieas 
ures,  and  represenled  to  him  that  he  must  be  iindei 
the  influence  of  a  wrong  spirit;  l>ut  he  persisted  in 
his  measures.  .\t  t'harle.stown,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
withdrew  from  the  communion,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
pretendin-r  that  he  had  scruples  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the  minister.  The  Boston  ministers  disapproved 
of  his  conduct,  and  rejected  him.  He  was  complain- 
ed of,  and  brought  before  the  General  (.'ouri  of 
M!u-.saclitisetts,  and  was  dismissed  as  not  being  of  a 
sound  niiiiil.  His  conduct  hail  a  pernicious  inllu- 
ence  on  the  people." 

Still  hirtluT  illnstralioiis  of  thesemidiiiiacy  of  some 
of  the  unbalaneeil  Separatists  of  tlicpsi'  days  are  fur- 
nisheil  in  the  documents  whiih  follow  : 

"From  On-  .MS.  <liiirjuf  Hev.  Ebenczcr  Purltnuiii,'  of  Wirstboro',  Sliish., 
in  llie  I.ibnir)-  ..f  the  Aiiii,Tiriin  .\ntiquariiiu  S..Lk.Iy  in  Woici'stiT  : 

••  N,  B.  Great  Diaonlen!  (wo  liear)  weru  lately  at  Iimrii-h  l)y  nicaiiH  of 
onn  lyontlburi)  wlio  w'l-  Mr.  Giliium  of  Diirtiam  lia»  Bent  l.elli'rs  U>  many 
Mininlcraofyc  Troviiicc  a«  fromyu  K.  of  K.  &  L.  of  L.'s  [Kiiifof  Kini;« 
anil  Loril  of  I.ordo.] 

"N.  n,  I  IraiiscriLi'd  a  letter  at  Mr.  W-uim.niV Study  from  Jlr.  ('.  Wain- 
wrighl,  iiflpMWicli  to  Mr.  Diirllcy  of  Hoxbiirii  respeetillg  ye  I|i«w.  Disor- 
ders in  ye  last  inonlli,  Imrrilile  to  relate.     My  Hr.  Sam'  1' n  [I'nrk- 

uiunj  was  present  at  Ipswich  while  some  of  these  aets  were  done." 

The  "  DisoKDEits"  De-sckibed. — The  nature  and 
character  of  the  "  great  disorders"  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Parkman,  apfiear  to  be  e.xplaineil  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  diary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  he 
speaks  of  Woodbury  and  Giliiian  : 

"  .\ug.  20,  17-lr,.  I  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Durham  to  a  fast,  at  ye  de- 
iir«orthechureh  there,  they  Ipeing  under  difflinlty.  1  eall.-.l  upon  Mr. 
Wise!  [of  RTwIekl  liy  the  way.  We  got  to  Durham  aliout  tu  o'clock, 
cloudy,  rnlny  weather,  and  the  i>eople,  not  much  expecting  any  minister 
would  come,  had  g<»t  into  the  meeting  house  and  were  prayitig. 

*  .\nccstor  of  late  Ilev.  Francis  Parkman,  of  Boston,  anil  of  liishrother, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  who  was  murdered  by  Dr.  John  W.  Webster. 

=  Ber.  Jeremiah  Wise,  minister  of  the  church  in  lierwick,  Me.,  a  sou 
of  Ucv,  John  Wise,  of  Glicbacco, 


Ihi.  pew.  I  began  with  pt 
preached  from  Jolin  1.'.,  .., 
were  a  number,  1  or  .'i,  tha 


pulpit  Mr.  Oilman  went  oi.l  and  w.iii 
y.-r.  I  wH,s  under  some  restraint.  .Mr.  ' 
■nd  ciiiicluded  with  prayer.  In  tin-  i-\e 
were  extraordinarily  agitati-d.  'I'liey  ii 
ning  out  tlieir  lips,  drawing  their  mo 
awry,  as  if  convulsed,  straining  the  eye-balls,  and  twisting  their  l.< 
in  all  manner  of  unseemly  postures  Some  were  falling  down,  ot 
jumping  up,  catching  hold  of  one  another,  extonding  their  arms,  i 
ping  their  hands,  groaning,  talking.  Some  were  approving  what 
spoken,  and  saying  aye  that  is  true,  'lis  jusl  so,  and  some  wen-  e\e! 
ing  and  crying  out  aloud,  glory,  glory.  It  drowned  Jlr.  Wi.seB  v 
lie  spoke  to  them,  entreated  lliem,  conde,nn.-.l  111- pracli.  e,  l.ul  all  1 
purpose. 

"  :\lr.  liilimin  .ame  in.  and  filler  Inm  ^i    il.er.>f  tle^-  biL'b-ll 


;  liki 


id  Ibi 


III  men,  reproailiiMg.  i 
ir,  said  she  had  gone  1 
and   perfection  and  p 


Ihi 


III! 


ugh  adopt 


(he  til 


ctlv 


ith  hi 


■  gestures  of  body.     I  ili- 
siniiers,  that  they   would 


"  ,\ugust  IX.  I  preached  trom  Gal,  2.  "J 
devout,  eNC-pting  llnwe  tbiit  were  of  I 
yesterday,  made  wry  moutbsaiid  e\traoi 
sired  and  entreate.l,  if  they  loved  the  so 
snITerthem  to  hear  what  I  had  (o  oll-er  t 

"Ml.  Gilman  says  ho  has  a  witn.-ss  wi 
nor  prayed  with  the  Spirit.  I  told  bin 
(hat  I  did  both,  lie  Niid,  -how  can  that 
papers  and  you  can  hardly  rea.l  them  '  ■ 
who  don't  receive  Woodbury  and   all  tin 


To  the  credit  of  .Mr.  Clcavilaiid,  it  is  to  besaidlhal 
hi'  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  extravag- 
ances of  speech  of  some  others,  but  in  this  respect 
was  decorous  and  discreet,  lint  the  views  ol'  his 
newly  organized  Sepanitist  Church,  upon  llir  siilijict 
of  testing  the  r.eality  and  thoroughness  ol  the  roiivei- 
sion  of  prcitchers  before  employing  tliein,  seem  to 
have  corresponded  substantially  to  those  of  Mr. 
Davenport.  One  article  in  a  code  of  faith  and  di.-- 
cipline  adopted  by  said  church  was  as  i'ollows; 

"  Neither  Pastor  nor  I'^lders  shall  invite  any  person 
to  preach,  until  they  tire  .satisfyed  that  he  has  a  work 
of  grace  wro't  on  his  soul." 

To  judge  him  iniparliiiUy,  it  mu,--t  be  admitled 
that  Davenport  was  really  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  ui  this  arti.le,  although  he  was  doing  it  in 
a  wild  and  disorderly  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  published  a  pamphlet,  eutilled  "  .\ 
Had  Omen  to  the  Churches  in  the  Instance  of  .Mr. 
,Iohn  Cleaveland's  Ordiiiiition  over  a  Separation  in 
Chebacco  Parish;"  and  he  was  preparing  lor  pub- 
lication another  ilocnment  in  reply  lo  "  X  I'l.iin  .Nar- 
rative by  the  New  Chiircb,"  when  he  died  sinldenly, 
October  7,  18-t7,~a  little  more  than  seven  months 
after  Mr.  Cleaveland's  ordination. 

His  church,  on  the  :ilst  of  the  following  December, 
approved  a  Letter  in  defence  of  their  Pa.-.lor  and 
themselves. 

Mr,  Pickering  was  never  married.  He  was  long 
remembered  by  devoted  friends.  .\ii  elderly  lady, 
who,  from  her  parents  had  heard  the  >tory  of  the 
opposition  to  him,  and  who  a  hundred  years  after 
its  occurrence,  pathetically  tidd  it  to  me,  was  wiuit 
to  repeat  some  elegiac  verses  written  soon  after  hi.s 
departure,  commencing  with  the  words, 
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"  Mourn  and  lament ! 
"—  Your  excellent 

Tlieopliilu8i«<leail." 

PicKERiNCi  Street. — A  strci't  loading  from  Martiu 
street  to  We.stern  avenue,  not  far  from  the  house 
erected  and  occupied  by  Mr.  rickoring,  has  been 
named  in  memory  and  in  honor  of  him. 

Thiku  JIinistee  of  the  Original  CmrRCH.- 
In  January,  1749,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the 
deatli  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter,  a 
native  of  Hamilton,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.' 
He  Wius  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College;  and  though 
less  is  recorded  of  him  than  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  force  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  of  highly  acceptable  talents,  as 
a  preacher,  as  evinced  by  his  having  sustained  him- 
self here  for  seventeen  years  in  the  same  village  with 
the  energetic  rival  minister  Cleaveland. 

In  ITliti  lie  removed  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  settled  in  part  by  j)eople  of  Che- 
bacco  origin ;  where  he  organized  a  society  and 
church  to  which  he  preached  for  .several  years  ;  and 
then  removing  to  Ashfield,  Mass.,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  there,  continuing  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
and  preaching  occasionally  for  years  afterwards.  He 
died  in  1820,  in  the  one  hundredth  .year  of  his  age.- 

He  is  said  to  have  left,  at  his  decease,  more  than 
two  hundred  surviving  descendants.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Porter,  first  pastor  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church  at  Gloucester  Harbor,  was  his  grandson. 

Mr.  Porter   tue  only    Chebacco    Minister 


1  Mr.  Porter  was  of  the  same  lineage  afi  the  writer  of  this  historical 
sketch  of  Ea8e.\,— both  being  descendants  of  John  Porter,  who  came 
from  England  to  Hinghani,  Mass.,  in  103.5,  and  to  Salem  in  1044  ;  was 
of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  and  afterward  of  that  in  Salem  Village 
(Danvers)  ;  was  Representativo  from  Hinghani  and  Salem;  was  a 
tanner  and  the  largest  land-holder  in  Salem  Village. 

His  son  Joseph  marrii-d  Anna  Hathoruc,  daughter  of  3Iajor  Wm. 
llathorne,  who  came  to  Salem,  in  10.10,  in  tlie  Arbella,  with  Winthrop  ; 
and  ibeir  granddaughter,  Maiy  Porter,  married  Or.  Jonathan  Prim-e,  ru,v 
great-^randfatlier.  It  is  thus  that  I  am  a  direct  .lis.  i-ndaiit  ..f  Math.iLne, 
as  of  Porter. 

Of  the  same  Porter  Lineage  also  was  Mr>i.  Helen  Olentt  Choate,  wife 
of  the  late  Hon.  Rufiis  Choate.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was  Asa 
Porter,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1752,  and  settled  in  New- 
bury as  a  incrchaut.  About  1780,  be  removed  to  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
where  he  becaTue  a  large  land-holder.  His  daughter  Sanih  married 
Hon.  .Mills  Olcnit. 

^Vea  Porter's  brother.  Dr.  .\aron  Porter,  who  settletl  in  Portland,  Me., 
where  ho  liecame  eminent  as  a  phj'sician,  married  Paulina  King,  sister 
of  Hon.  Rnfiis  King,  delegate  from  Massiichusetis  to  the  Convention 
that  framed  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  llrst  Cnited  Slates  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  and  of  Hon.  William  King,  lirat  Governor  of 
Maine.  Dr.  Porter's  daughter  Harriet  became  the  second  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  by  him  had  four  children,  vi7..,  one  who  died 
in  infancy;  Rev,  James  Beecher,  now  deceased;  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  of  Elmini,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Bceclior  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
fortl.  Conn. :  who,  of  course,  were  all  second  cousins  of  Mrs.  Choiite. 

-There  is  a  discreimncy  in  the  statements  in  regard  to  his  exact  ago 
Itov.  Dr.  Crowcll,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  and  his  son.  Professor  E  P, 
Crowoll,  in  his  Church  Anniversary  Address,  state  it  as  ninety  nine 
years  and  eleven  months  ;  while  Hon.  Joseph  \V  Porter,  of  Burlington, 
Elaine,  in  his  **  Porter  Genealogy,"  gives  it  as  ninety-nine  years,  three 
months  and  nine  days.  The  difference  is  in  the  dale  of  his  birth,  which 
in  one  account  is  March  20th,  and  iu  the  other  November  2Uth. 


Recognized  in  Manchester. — Mr.  Cleaveland,  in 
a  printed  pamphlet,  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Manchester,  in  the  summer  of  1751, 
more  than  four  years  after  Cleaveland's  ordination, 
declining  to  recognize  his  "society,"  as  he  calleil  it, 
"as  a  regular  church." 

Mr.  Tappan's  Church,  in  a  previous  communica- 
tion, had  .said:  "We  know  of  no  more  than  nne 
Congregational  Church  at  Chebacco,  viz.,  that  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter." 

La.st  Minister  of  the  Chfrch  of  \Vise  and 
Pickering. — Mr.  Porter  was  the  last  settled  minister 
of  the  society  and  church  which  from  their  original 
formation  had  been  known  respectively  as  the  Second 
Parish  and  Second  Church  in  Ipswich.  In  about 
eight  years  after  his  withdrawal,  both  society  and 
church  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  organizations,  hav- 
ing become  merged  res|)ectively  in  the  society  and 
church  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Sixth  Piirish  and  Fourth  Church  in 
Ipswich ;  and  the  corporate  name  of  each  was 
changed  to  the  numeral  designation  of  Second  Parish 
and  Second  Church,  by  which  the  united  organiza- 
tions were  always  afterwards  recognized  until  the 
incorporation  of  the  Second  or  Chebacco  Parish  into 
a  separate  town  ;  when,  of  course,  they  each  became 
the  First  iu  Essex. 

A  Dl.SPUTE  ABOUT  CLEAVELAND  PRECIPITATES    A 

Division  of  the  First  Church  in  Ipswich.— In 
the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  ordained 
in  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Walley,  Jr.,  preached  for 
several  months  to  the  thirst  Church  and  Society  in 
Ipswich  town,  and  was  invited  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  parish  to  settle  with  them  as  pastor ;  but  the 
friends  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  also 
preached  there,  and  wiis  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
same  position,  strenuously  objected  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, partly  because  Mr.  Walley  declined  to 
exchange  pulpit  services  with  Mr.  Cleaveland ; 
whereupon  a  considerable  number  withdrew,  and  or- 
ganized a  separate  church  and  parish,  over  which 
Mr.  Walley  was  ordained  November  4,  1747.  Thus, 
in  part,  from  a  controversy  concerning  atl'airs  in 
Chebacco,  wiis  created  the  South  Church  in  Ipswich. 

It  is  true  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  and  repeatedly,  for  a  second  church  and 
for  a  meeting-house  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but 
the  Cleaveland-controversy  element  appears  to  have 
hastened  somewhat,  the  divisionary  movement. 

The  Church  of  the  Separatists  and  its 
Ministers. — Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  who  wtis  for 
fifty-two  years  minister  in  Chebacco,  first  visited  the 
place  and  preached  a  few  times  early  in  1746,'  while 


3  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  recommended,  and  per- 
haps introduced  here  by  William  Story,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sejia- 
ratiet  Society,  who  was  of  Chebacco  origin  or  descent,  and  whom  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  in  his  army  journal,  s|>eaks  of  as  "  my  good  and  cordial 
friend." 
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officiating  as  minister  of  a  Separ.itist  Cluirch  in  Bos- 
ton, which  worsliippeil  in  an  edifice  in  School  Street, 
which  liad  been  used  by  a  society  of  the  I'rotestant 
refugees  eulU^d  Huguenots,  who  liad  tied  from  Krance 
after  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.' 

Later  in  the  same  year,  his  brother,  Kcv.  I',bene/.er 
Cleavehind,  preached  here  for  several  months,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  "  filled  the  bill"  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  be- 
came the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Fifth  Parish  in 
Gloucester,  Sandy  Bay  (now  Rockport),  where  he  re 
sided  many  years,  and  where  he  died,  in  ISO'),  ills 
grand-nephew,  Hon.  Nehemiah  Cleavehind,  says  of 
him  :  "  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  lObe- 
nezer  Cleavehind  fell  a  good  way  short  of  his  broth- 
er .John,  botii  in  natural  ami  .acquired  talents.  With 
a  very  large  family,  with  very  moderate  means  and 
many  adverse  circumstances,  liis  life  seems  to  have 
been  one  h>ng  and  hard  struHgle."- 

To  the  church  in  Boston,  .John  Cleavehind  preached 
for  some  time  in  the  years  1745  and  1740,  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  its  settled  i)astor. 
This  he  declined,  and  accejitcd  an  invitation  to  seltle 
in  Chcbacco.  His  distinguished  grandson,  Hon.  Ne- 
hemiah Cleavehind,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  notes 
and  comments  ui)on  his  grandfather's  Army  Journal, 
which  he  edited  and  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,'  thus  intimates 
the  probable  reason  of  his  preference  for  the  latter 
place  : 

"  From  a  social  and  ivorlilly  puinl  of  view  (ho  Cc.ston  invitatii.ii  must 
haxc  been  more  atlraclivc  Iban  tlic  Cliel.acco  cull.  But  he  foiiml  in  that 
plain  community  of  farmers  and  ti«liermen  oiiy  iiia{;net  of  superior 
power.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  bright  and  comely  iMary  Dod^c,< 
known  in  these  papers  as  his 'dear  and  loving  spouse,' who  virtually 
determined  the  queMion  wliere  he  should  stay.  That  the  youiis  minis- 
ter waa  not  without  earnest  cuuipetiturs  for  her  hand  is  still  shown  by 
documentary  evidence." 

His  ordination  took  jilacc  in  February,  1747,  the 
services  being  held  out-of-doors,  in  Iront  <d'  the 
dwelling-house  in  the  North  District  of  the  town,  sub- 
stantially the  same  building  now  owned  by  Capt. 
Lamont  G.  Burnham,  and  occupied  by  him  as  a 
summer  residence.  The  place  was  then  owned  and 
occupied  by  Francis  Choate,  great-grandfather  of  the 
late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  originators  of  the  new-light  organiza- 
tion, and  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  new  church. 


'  The  same  pulpil,  years  after  Mr.  Rleaveland  preached  in  it,  wa«,  for 
awhile,  occupied  Ity  th«  celebrated  Univorsalist,  liev.  John  Murray. 
It  waa  while  discoursing  hero  on  one  occa-ion  that  some  bigoted  and 
disorderly  persons  endeavored  to  create  a  dinturliance,  and  one  of  them, 
to  show  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Murray's  theological  sentiiuonta,  threw  a 
stone  at  him.  It  did  not  strike  him,  but  fell  upon  the  pulpit  tloor. 
Picking  It  up  and  lioMing  it  in  his  hand  before  the  audience,  Murray 
■aid  :  "  This  argumept  is  solid  and  weighty,  but  not  convincing." 

'Essex  Inst,  lllsl.  Coll.,  XII.  93. 

•  Vol.  xii.,  p.  80. 

*  The  lady  who,  flvo -months  after  his  ordination,  became  his  wife. 
8bo  was  a  daughter  of  Parker  and  Slary  (Choate)  Dodge,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Thomas  Choate,  of  Hog  Island.  Iler  mother  was  a 
sister  of  my  grcat-groat-grandmotlter,  ICacliel  (Choate)  Martin. 
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It  was  an  inclemeiit  se;Lson  of  the  year  lor  religious 
exercises  of  any  length  lobe  held  in  the  open  air; 
but  there  wa.s  no  building  in  the  place  sullicicnlly 
large  to  accommodate  the  audience,  except  the 
meeting-house  of  .Mr.  I'ickering's  society;  and  the 
bitter  feeling  toward  the  secessionists  in  all  probabil- 
ity precluded  the  oiler  of  a  loan  of  that  edifice  for  llie 
occasion. 

Of  the  sub.se(|Ucnt  niinisterial  career  of  .Air.  Cleave- 
hind, extending  over  half  a  century  until  his  death, 
upon  hisseventy-seventh  birth-day,  April  22,  I7i<;t,  I 
shall  present  here  but  little  more  than  an  outline. 

While  not  intellectually  the  equal  of  eillicr  Wise 
or  Pickering,  and  not  a  person  of  the  scholastic  at- 
tainments and  culture  of  the  latter  especially,  he  was, 
neverllieless,  a  man  of  very  respectable  talents.  His 
army  journal  and  published  discourses  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  as  well  as  his  narrative  of  remark- 
able religious  phenomena  in  his  parish,  while  ex- 
hibiting some  carelessness  by  their  occasional  lajjses 
in  grammar,  show  that  he  was  a  ready  and  vigorous 
writer,  with  considerable  power  and  skill  in  graphic 
description. 

His  Or.vtciKV. — .Vs  a  public  speaker,  1  judge, 
from  authentic  ac(-ounts  of  his  manner  in  the  pulpit, 
that  he  was  usually  more  forcible  than  elegant.  A 
lapidary  might  have  figuratively  classified  him  as  a 
diamond  in  the  rough.  liev.  Dr.  Crowell,  who  be- 
came one  of  his  successtjis  as  [lastor  about  fifteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  who  conversed  with  many 
who  for  years  had  been  regular  attendants  upon  his 
ministrations,  has  described  him  as  speaking  so  loudly 
while  preaching,  that  "persons  sitting  at  an  (qicn 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  church  were  o|ieii,  have 
distinctly  beard  the  greater  part  of  his  sermon." 
Rev.  Dr.  I)ani"l  Dana,  son  of  the  minister  of  the 
South  Church  in  Ipswich,  who  in  his  youth  must 
have  often  heard  him  in  his  father's  ])ulpit,  said  of 
him:  "He  was  by  no  means  a  graceful  jireacher. 
His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and 
even  the  boisterous.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in 
preaching  was  less  in  demand,  and  its  absence  less  a 
topic  of  complaint,  than  in  these  fa-tidious  times."'' 
In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,''  minister  of  the 
parish  in  Connecticut  where  Mr.  Cleavehind  spent  his 
early  life,  is  the  following  allusion  to  him,  under  date 
of  October  'iO,  17(;t;:  "Mr.  John  Cleavehind  |ircached 
for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  He  was  very 
loud  and  earnest,  and  i)reached  without  notes.  His 
doctrines  were  good.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists went  to  hear  him." 

He  was  magnetic  in  his  oratory,  and  from  the  re- 
corded efi'ect  of  it  upon  his  hearers  he  wa.s  evidently 
at  times  pathetic.  U'  unpolished,  his  elocution  was 
probably    in    somewhat    belter   taste    than    that    of 


»  Spragiic'a  "Annals  of  the  American  l'ul].it,  "  vcd.  i. 

*  A  descendant  of  John  Cogswell,  early  settlepof  Cbobacco. 
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Dickens's  Rev.  Melchisedec  Howler,  upon  whose 
public  services  Captain  Bunsby's  landlady  was  such  a 
constant  and  devout  attendant. 

Discomfort  in  the  Pulpit  in  Winter.— The 
intensity  of  emphasis,  in  voice  and  accompanying 
gesture,  with  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  occasionally  ex- 
pressed himself,  was  sometimes  an  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, representing  his  mood  of  mind  and  feeling. 
An  elderly  resident,  who  passed  away  many  years 
since,  told  me  that  in  her  youth  she  attended  church 
on  an  unusually  cold  Sunday,  when  he  preached;  and 
there  being  neither  stove  nor  furnace  in  the  meeting- 
house, everybody  present  suflered  from  the  keenness 
of  the  temperature.  He  appeared  to  be  bravely  en- 
during it  aa  long  as  he  could,  and  then  pausing  in  his 
discourse,  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
**  O  God!  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold?"  (Psalm 
cxlvii.  17.) 

His  Account  of  a  Revival. — One  of  his  publica- 
tions was  entitled  "A  Short  and  Plain  Narrative  of 
the  late  Work  of  God's  Spirit  at  Chebacco  in  Ips- 
wich in  the  years  1708  and  1704."  Of  this  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

"After  I  had  concluded  the  public  service  I  went  down  among 
the  Distressed  (tho  whole  Congregation  tarried),  and  found  Divers  in  the 
deepest  Agony  of  Soul  Dihtress ;  young  Women  pleaded  with  the  great- 
eat  Importunity  for  Mercy.  And  I  found  several  who  received  Comfort 
that  Afternoon,  and  these  were  immediately  filled  with  Bowels  of  Com. 
passion  for  others,  and  were  pleading  with  their  Equals  to  give  up  their 
Hearts,  their  All,  their  whole  Selves,  to  the  hlessed  Jesus,  saying, 
'  Christ  is  able  and  willing  to  save  you — be  came  into  the  World  to  save 
loBl  Sinners.  If  you  will  not  give  up  yourself,  your  All,  to  Christ,  you 
must  be  damned.'  *  *  Some  that  were  bi-ought  into  Soul  Distress  that 
Afternoon  continxied  praying  and  crying  for  Mercy  for  three  Days  and 
Kights,  without  sleeping  or  taking  any  Thing  for  the  Support  of  their 
Natures,  and  were  brought  to  be  very  weak  in  Body  before  they  found 
Consolation  in  Christ.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  most  evidently  suf- 
fered Violence,  and  the  Violent  took  it  by  Force  ;  People  pressed  into  it ! 
Such  a  Day  and  Evening  I  never  saw  before  for  the  display  of  God's  pow- 
erful Grace  !  it  is  beyond  Description  I  *  * 

"'On  Monday,  early  in  the  Day,  many  came  to  my  House,  both  young 
men  and  women,  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  their  lost  and  perishing 
Condition,  and  my  House  was  filled  all  that  Day  ;  some  found  Comfort 
before  the  Evening;  and  by  sun-setting,  or  a  little  after,  so  many  re- 
sorted to  my  house  that  it  could  not  hold  them,  and  we  repaired  to  the 
Meeting-Houeo,  which  was  soon  filled  ;  and  by  that  Time  we  had  prayed 
and  sung  an  Ilynin,  the  Awakened  were  in  such  an  Agony  of  Distress 
in  every  Part  of  the  Meeting- House,  above  and  below,  that  there  was  no 
giving  the  Congregation  in  general  a  Word  of  Exhortation  that  they 
-could  hear  ;  and  what  Exhortations  were  given  were  given  in  a  private 
way  from  Pew  to  Pew  ;  and  you  might  find  I'mws  full  of  young  3len  in 
■the  greatest  Anguish  of  Soul,  as  tho"  the  very  Torments  of  Hell  were 
kiudled  in  their  Consciences,  crying  out,  saying,  'Oh,  what  a  sinner  I 
liave  been!  0,  what  a  stubborn  Will  and  hard  Heart  I  liavo  ! '  Aud 
even  Boys  you  might  find  in  Coriiera  of  tho  House,  in  the  Galleries, 
stretched  upon  the  Seats  and  under  the  Seats,  upon  their  Faces,  cry- 
ing for  Mercy." 

Evidently  Mr.  Cleaveland  wad  deeply  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  these  manifestations  resulted  from  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite  Being. 

Wkitten  Experience  of  One  of  his  Con- 
verts.— Appended  to  the  "Narrative"  is  a  commu- 
nication written  by  a  young  woman  of  his  congrega- 
tion, to  be  read  at  the  public  service  in  the  church. 
It  is  here  given  as  copied  verbatim.  It  illu-itrates  the 
current  religious  thoughtand  phraseology  of  that  time: 


I  Relation  of  i 


"Ipswicir,  Feb.,  1765. 
of  the  gracious  Dealings  of  God    4 


"  What  follow 
with  my  Soul. 

"I  was  from  my  Youth  {or  Childhood)  at  Times  under  Awakenings 
and  Thoughtfulaess  about  the  Salvation  of  my  Soul,  which,  I  believe, 
were  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  knocking  at  the  Door  of  my  Soul  ;  some- 
times by  awakening  Providences ;  at  other  Times  by  his  Word ;  and 
after  living  some  time  in  this  Manner,  I  went  about  to  establish  a 
Righteousness  of  my  own,  and  so  settled  down  upou  a  sandy  Foundation, 
short  of  Union  to,  or  saviug  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Way  of  Salvation,  and  should  have  perished  forever,  if  God,  who  is  rich 
in  Mercy,  had  not  opened  mine  Eyes  and  showed  me  my  fatal  Mistake 
before  it  was  too  lute  I  But  the  God  of  all  Grace,  who,  I  believe,  had  a 
design  of  Love,  Grace  and  Mercy  to  my  Soul  from  Eternity,  did  not  suf- 
fer me  to  rest  here  ;  but  sometime  in  December,  1763,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  visit  this  place  (Chebacco)  in  such  a  wonderful  Manner  by  his 
blessed  Spirit  in  tho  Conviction  and  hopeful  Conversion  of  a  Number  of 
precious  Souls,  I  was  broH  to  some  serious  Reflections  about  the  state  of 
my  Soul. 

"I  6aw  that  Christ  died  fur  me,  as  much  as  if  there  liad  been  no  other 
Person  upon  Earth,  and  my  Soul  was  filled  with  Astonishment  at  the 
(lying  Love  of  Christ.  I  found  the  Love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  my 
Heart,  and  I  f«lt  a  sweet  Calm  in  my  Soul. 

"But  thisView  of  Things  was  but  short  before  a  dark  Cloud  overspread 
my  Mind  again  ;  but  I  still  had  Longings  of  Soul  after  Discoveries  of 
Christ,  and  that  I  might  be  more  and  more  established  ;  at  Length,  the 
LORD  appeared  in  a  more  wonderful  Manner;  these  Words  were 
brought  to  me,  'I  can  d(.  all  Things  tiirough  Christ  strengthening  me  ;* 
I  believed  that  I  could  do  all  Things  through  Christ  strengthening  me ; 
aud  that  all  Things  were  possible  with  God,  and  that  God  could  freely 
pardon  the  greatest  Sinner,  that  ever  was,  through  the  Merits  of  His 
Dear  Son  ;  and  my  Soul  was  so  filled  with  ttie  Love  of  Christ,  that  I  was 
ready  to  cry  out  with  the  Spouse,  *Slay  me  wUh  Flagons  and  comfort  me 
wUh  Apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  Love  I  ^  I  seemed  to  myself  like  a  little 
mote  swallowed  up  in  the  Ocean  of  Love  !  I  saw  those  that  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Covenant  of  Grace  were  interested  in  a  sure  Covenant,  and 
that  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away  before  one  Word  of  God's  Pro- 
mise shall  fail." 

It  ia  evident  that  at  the  time  this  was  written  it 
was  customary  to  allude  to  the  ocean  as  a  symbol  of 
Pi  vine  Love. 

In  this  and  other  publications  of  that  peri(jd,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  followed  the  old  English  usage  of  begin- 
ning each  of  the  principal  noun^  with  a  capital  letter. 
In  his  later  writings  he  deviated  from  this  rule. 
His  Opposition  to  Rev.  John  Murray. — He  pub- 
lished, about  1774,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *'  An  Attempt 
to  Nip  in  the  Ihid  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation,  and  some  other  Dangerous  Errors 
connected  witli  it;  which  a  certain  Stranger,  who 
calls  himself  John  Murray,  has  of  late  been  endea- 
voring to  spread  in  the  First  Church  in  Gloucester." 

The  substance  of  this  he  had  preached  in  Chebacco; 
and  in  it  he  had  made  a  statement,  which,  though  he 
doubtless  believed  it,  was  a  transparent  absurdity,  as 
well  as  a  falsehood.  He  was  naturally  a  confiding 
man,  and  his  credulity  had  pntbably  been  imposed 
upon  by  some  less  gullible  and  more  crafty  person. 
He  represented  that  Murray,  when  preaching  in 
Gloucester,  turned  towards  that  part  of  the  gallery 
where  sat  some  rough  sailors,  and  told  them  to  go  on, 
do  just  as  tliey  pleased,  swear,  drink,  and  commit  any 
sin,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  with  them  hereafter, 
as  if  they  had  lived  virtuously  ; — they  would  all  go  to 
heaven.  The  story  was  based  upon  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  Murray's  character,  and  of  his  doctrine; 
for  he  taught  explicitly,  so  that  no  intelligent  hearer 
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could  possibly  misappreheiul,  the  "  final  /iolines.i  ami 
happiness"  of  all  human  souls.  I  t^ay  nothing  liere 
of  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  uf  the  theology  of 
either  of  the  preachers,  who  were,  I  believe,  equally 
honest  and  sincere;  but  1  now  aim  only  to  state  accu- 
rately the  precise  facts. 

He  did  not  have  the  secretivene.vs  of  a  fox,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  a  confulint;'  simplicity  and  openness 
that  were  truly  Arcadian  and  refreshinf^.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  sermon  referred  to,  he  exhorted  the 
young  especially  not  to  hear  ^lurray  (ireach,  and 
added  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
getting  some  ideas  into  their  heads  wdiich  they  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  them  ! 

He  and  Murray  had  some  traits  in  idniinon.  They 
were  both  decidedly  frank  and  open  iii  manner  and 
bearing;  both  fearless  in  utterance  of  the  opinions 
they  sincerely  cherished.  In  temperament,  they  were 
considerably  alike,  both  being  ardent  and  enthusiastic. 
Could  they  have  met  and  shaken  hands  with  each 
other,  some  degree  of  cordiality  wduUl  inevitably 
have  sprung  up  hetween  them,  and  prejudice  would 
have  been  softened  if  not  dispelled.  What  a  |)ity  that 
the  Chebacco  minister  had  not  ridilen  the  short  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  which  separated  them,  and 
called  upon  the  man  whom  he  deemed  in  error,  even 
if  only  to  rei)rovc  and  warn.  Murray  was  an  elegant 
gentleman  ;  and  1  picture  to  myself  what  a  gracious  and 
hospitable  welcome  Cleaveland  would  luive. received. 

SrnSTAXTIAI.T.Y  AI^IKE  IX  FAITH,  i:X(  T.I'T  OX  OXE 

POINT. — Besides  their  resemblance  in  personal  char- 
acteristics, it  should  be  noted  that  in  its  general  fea- 
tures the  theolngical  system  of  the  one  w'as  exactly  the 
same  its  that  of  the  other,  the  only  difTerencc  between 
them  in  belief  being  Murray's  conclusion  that  finally 
the  benefits  of  the  Divine  At(  nement  would  surely  be 
universal  in  extent.  Murray  had  been  a  mendicr  of 
Whitcfield's  church  and  congregation  in  London,  be- 
fore his  adoption  of  Universalism.  He  still  believed 
in  the  trinity  and  a  sacrificial,  vicarious  atonement; 
and  this  belief  ho  retained  to  the  last  of  his  days  on 
eartli.  In  the  L'niversalism  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon, 
these  tenets  are  discarded;  and  on  this  account  Mr. 
Murray's  widow  would  not  recognize  him  as  sound  in 
failh.  The  late  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Escj.,  (brother  of 
Hon.  Charles  O.  Loring)  once  told  me  in  conversa- 
tion that  he  found  among  the  papers  of  his  grand- 
father Faxon,  who  was  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Ballou's 
church,  a  letter  from  Jlrs.  Murray,  addressed  to  him, 
in  which  she  said:  ''I  cannot  sit  under  Mr,  Ballou's 
preaching,  because  he  has  taken  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  my  Redeemer.'' 

She  Wiis  Murray's  second  wife,  his  first  having  died 
in  England  when  he  was  a  young  man.  She  was  Mrs. 
Judith  (Sargent)  Stevens,  the  widow  of  John  Stevens, 
and  daughter  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  then  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  of  Boston.  She 
was  a  lady  of  considerable  literary  talent  and  culture, 
and  of  much  force  and  in<lividuality  of  character. 


His  Fkaxksf.ss. — Mr.  Cleaveland  was  always  out- 
spoken and  straightforward.  The  word  siieak  bad  no 
ai)plicatiiiri  to  bim.  lie  bad  strong  doctrinal  convic- 
tions, and  be  adlur.'d  to  them  tenacioudy.  More- 
over, I'.e  had  the  cuanujc  of  his  convictions,  as  was 
shown  by  bis  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  wrong  in  attending  a  Separatist 
meeting,  for  which  he  was,  with  his  brother  Eben- 
ezer,  who  had  done  the  same,  expelled  from  Yale 
College,  wdiile  in  his  junior  year.  ' 

Ci.icavki.and's  and  MnuRAY's  .\:;mv  Chai'i.ain- 
flKs— riCHSECU'l'lox  OF  MlillUAY. — Murray  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  popular  with  both  ollicers  and  soldiers.  He 
was  a  more  graccl'ul  speaker  than  Cleaveland,  and 
was  especially  gifted  and  sympathetic  in  devotional 
exercises.  Tlie  brotlurs  Cleaveland,  ,Iolin  ami  Eb- 
enezer,  served  at  the  same  time  in  that  capacity, — 
as  they  bail  done  previously  in  the  I'rencb  and  Eng- 
lish war.  If  they  Juincil  in  the  unjust  personal  war- 
fare instituted  against  Murray  on  account  of  his 
theological  belief,  they  undoubtedly  did  it  openly. 
Several  of  the  chaplains  petitioned  Washington,  the 
Conunander-in-chief,  to  remove  Murray  from  his 
position,  on  account  of  his  opinions. 

The  duty  assigned  to  army  cbaiilains  was  not  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  speculative  doc- 
trinal discussions,  or  to  prcjselyte  them  to  any  jjarticu- 
lar  sectarian  standard,  but  to  inspire  them  with  hope 
and  endurance,  to  give  tbi'in  good  counsel,  and  to 
]iray  with  and  console  tloMi  when  sii-k,  wounded  or 
dying. 

The  illustrious  General  Nathaniel  ( iret'iie,  ^Vaslling- 
ton's  favorite  adviser  and  rigbtdiand  man,  was  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Murray,  and  be  and 
General  N'arnuni  earnestly  ailvised  bis  retention. 
Greene  was  of  (Quaker  descent,  and  bad  learned  from 
his  ancestors  the  lesson  of  toleration.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  friend  of  Greene  did  but  liump  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall.  But  in  addition  to  these  influ- 
ences Washington  himself  carried  a  level  head,  and 
sought  union  and  harmony  among  all  the  sup|iortcrs 
of  the  patriotic  cause;  and  so  he  (piietly  <lisiiosed  of 
the  nnitter  by  directing  that  Murray  be  transferred 
from  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  to  that  of  a  bri- 
gade ;  which  change  was  a  promotion.  And  he  olli- 
ciated  thereafter  as  the  chaplain  of  three  combined 
regiments  of  Rhode  Island  troops.  History  furnishes 
no  more  signal  instance  of  a  rebuke  of  bigoted  in- 
tolerance. ■' 


1  Years  afterwiird  ropamtion  for  tlie  wruns  Ihiis  ilmu'  him  aii<l  tii^ 
lirotlier  WHS  mnilo,  BO  fur  as  Itifii  j»o!Wihl«.' til  iiiaUc!  it,  Iiy  uranlint;  Indli 
llie  ilc-grgo  of  A.  M.  ami  enrolling  Uipm  ainoiiK  tlio  sraduali'S. 

-  Wasliiiigtull  was  goviTlird  in  liis  nrtion  l>y  broaii  iiinl  national  con- 
Bi<kTHtiuti8.  So  far  us  his  Individtml  opinions  wen-  cotin-i  lu-il,  Im  was  not 
ill  unison  with  Ihu  Culvinislic  form  of  ilocliinx  whirli  Clravdand  and 
Murray  both  adopted.  IIo  was  a  rcviTcnt  liidiover  in  Ilie  Supremu  Ilo- 
iiiK  and  the  Hereafter  ;  bnt,  oltlioiiKh  ho  allencied  Kpisiopal  services, 
and  soinetiincs  served  as  warden  and  vestryman,  he  did  not  accept  the 
theory  of  vicarious,  nacriticial  atonement.    This  fact  is  shown  by  tlio 
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Alas  !  for  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice.  The 
persecutors  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  as- 
snniptious  impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  insulting 
not  only  Murray  himself  but  also  bis  devoted  friends, 
the  enterprising  and  patriotic  merchants  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bo.ston,  who  cheerfully  endured  sacrifices  and 
gave  freely  of  their  worldly  substance  to  protect  and 
defend  the  liberties  of  America. 

Theological  opinions  did  not  disqualifj'  a  man  from 
carrying  a  musket.  How  could  they  alone  have  un- 
fitted a  person  to  pray  for  that  man,  to  a  Being  in 
whose  existence  he  believed  ? 

CLEAVEL.iND's  Faamly. — Mr.  Clcaveland  was 
twice  married  :  first  in  1747  to  Mary  Dodge,  by  wliom 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daugliters,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  nearly  twenty-one  years.  She  died  in  1768. 
His  second  wife  was  a  Widow  Foster,  of  Manchester. 

Of  bis  sons,  three  were  in  the  Kevolutionary  war, 
—with  himself — one,  Dr.  Parker  Cleaveland,  being  an 
assistant  army-surgeon,  and  another,  Lieutenant  John 
Cleaveland,  Jr.,  serving  throughout  the  entire  war. 
The  latter  became  a  preacher,  and  was  settled  at 
Stoneham  and  aiterwards  at  Wrentbam,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1815,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  Par- 
ker Cleaveland  settled  in  Byfteld,  and  lived  there  till 
the  age  of  74.  He  had  two  sons,  Professor  Parker 
Cleaveland,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  Rev.  John  P. 
Cleaveland,  for  several  years  minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  whose  ruddy  countenance 
and  general  air  and  manner  corresponded  with  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  appearance  of  his  grandfather. 
Nehemiah  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Topsfield,  and  became  eminent  as  a  civilian — serving 
as  Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  and  also  as  a  member  of  tiie  State  Senate. 
He  bad  several  sons  who  became  distinguished — 
Nehemiah,  widely  known  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
instructor;  John,  a  lawyer  in  New  York  ;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Elisha  L.  Cleaveland,  for  some  time  minister  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Wm.  N.  Cleaveland,  Esq., 
another  son,  was  a  few  years  since  a  resident  of  Box- 
ford  ;  and  a  daugliter  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  O.  A. 
Taylor,  for  some  years  minister  at  Manchester,  Mass. 

His  Genealogy — Mr.  Cleaveland  was  of  the 
same  lineage  as  that  of  Grover  Cleaveland,  the 
twenty-second  President  of  the  United  States.  Both 
descended  from  Moses  Clcaveland,  who  came,  when  a 
boy,  in  1G35,  from  Ipswich,  Suffolk  County,  England, 
with  a  master-joiner,  of  whom  he  was  an  apprentice. 

This  Moses  Cleaveland  settled  in  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  married  a  lady  whose  surname 
was  Winn. 

testimony  of  Gouvorneur  MorriH,  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  Wasji- 
ington  convened  upon  tlieologicat  subjects. 

Among  Mr.  Cleaveland's  papers  nn  autograpli  note  from  Washington, 
inviting  liin»  to  dine  witli  hini,  was  found  by  his  gnindson  Neticmiali. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  similar  courtesy  was  extended  to  other  chap- 
lains, as  occasions  suited,  by  proximity  of  their  stations  to  the  General's 
headquarters.  And  then,  too,  lilte  Lincoln,  Washington  had  tact  as  a 
harmonizer. 


If  there  is  luck  in  names,  as  some  say  there  is  in 
numbers,  the  maiden  name  of  the  first  ancestress  in 
America  of  the  Chebacco  minister  and  the  United 
States  President,  may  have  foreshadowed  that  the 
latter  would  win  in  the  great  national  race  of  1884. 

The  exact  relationship  between  them  is  this :'  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  was  a  second  cousin  of  President 
Cleaveland's  great-great  grandfather,  Eev.  Aaron 
Cleaveland.  Each  was  of  the  fourth  generation  from 
the  immigrant  Moses — John  through  two  Josiahs, 
and  Aaron  through  two  other  Aarons. 

John  Cleaveland  had  also  a  brother  named  Aaron, 
who  served  in  the  French  War  in  1758,  as  a  subaltern 
officer,  when  John  and  Ebenezer  were  chaplains, 
lie  was  also  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  commanding 
a  company  from  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  serving 
under  the  famous  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  after- 
wards a  colonel  in  the  Connecticut  State  Militia.  He 
was  a  farmer.  He  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
Chaplaiu  John  to  his  wife  at  Chebacco : "  Our  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  Ilea,  Ebenezer,  and  I  went  through  Spring- 
field to  Sheffield,  where  we  came  across  the  Connec- 
ticut forces  in  which  was  our  brother  Aaron." 

This  Aaron  was  the  father  of  Moses  Cleaveland, 
who  laid  out  and  founded  the  city  of  Cleaveland, 
Ohio.     The  name  is  now  spelled  without  the  letter  a. 

The  founder  of  that  city  was,  of  course,  a  nephew 
of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland. 

RulinC!  Elders  and  their  Functions. — Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cleaveland's  ministry,  four  members  of  his 
church,  were  in  succession  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Ruling  Elder,  viz.:  Francis  Choate,  Daniel  Giddings, 
Eleazer  Craft  andSeth  Story.  The  office,  which  once 
existed  in  several  of  the  churches,  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, having  been  either  formally  abolished  or  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  desuetude. 

This  officer  usually  read  the  psalm  at  the  public 
service,  and  sat  with  the  minister  at  the  communion  ; 
and  w  hen  any  person  present  from  some  other  church 
desired  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  applied  to 
him  and  he  proposed  his  name  to  the  church  to  ob- 
tain their  consent. 

When  a  minister  from  another  church  occupied  the 
pul[)it,  either  on  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  Ruling 
Elder,  after  the  singing  of  the  psalm,  signified  his 
permission  by  saying,  "  If  this  present  brother  hath 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  at  this  time, 
in  the  name  of  God  let  him  say  on." 

He  also  had  jurisdiction,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
cases  of  complaint  against  church  members,  which 
were  presented  to  him  in  private;  which  he  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  adjust,  if  the  circumstances 
warranted,  without  reporting  them  to  the  church. 

When  complaints  bad  been  submitted  byhim  to  the 
church  be  would,  after  the  hearing,  ask  the  church  if 
they  were  satisfied.  1  f  they  said  yes,  the  case  would  be 
dismissed  without  censure ;  but  if  they  said  no,  he 
committed  it  to  the  pastor  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
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of  ad  monition,  suspension  orexcommiiiiication.wliitli- 
evcr  had,  by  vote  of  the  ciiurcli,  been  deiided  upon. 

Wlicncver  any  person  expressed  a  desire  to  l)eeonie 
a  member  of  the  eliureli,  tlie  Ruling-  EUler  would  give 
publie  notiee  of  such  request  and  speeify  the  time  for 
the  admission,  if  no  adeipiate  objection  should  be 
oflered  ;  and  at  the  ehureh-meeting  for  tlie  jmrpose, 
he  would  eall  upon  all  persons  who  knew  any  just 
cause  for  objeeting,  to  stale  it,  or  forever  after  hold 
their  peaee. 

Ruling  Klders  were  consecrateil  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

Ci.i'.avki.axd's  Successors. — In  November  of  the 
year  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland's  death,  170'.>,  Kkv. 
Josi.Mt  Webster,  a  native  of  New  iramjishire,  was 
ordained  as  his  .'■ucecssor,  and  jireaelied  for  nearly 
seven  years,  resigning  in  the  summer  of  ISOl!.  lie 
was  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and  personally  much 
esteemed. 

Rev.  Thomas  lloi.i',  a  native  of  ('onnecticnt,  a 
very  worthy  man.  was  the  next  minister  ordained  in 
1809.  He  preaclied  here  a  little  more  than  four 
years,  leaving  in  1813.  A  funny  circumstance  occur- 
ring during  his  pastorate,  wa.s  tlie  reipiest  of  tlie  jieo- 
ple  that  he  would  write  his  sermons  instead  of  jireacb- 
ing  extemporaneously,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  as  they  thought  liis  discourses  were  not  U])  to  the 
mark  of  their  wishes  and  expectations,  in  interest  and 
instriictiveness.  Their  proposed  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect  complained  of,  recalls  the  gooil  story 
of  a  constant  attendant  upon  jjiiblic  worship  (tiie 
town  and  State  of  whose  residence  I  am  unable  to 
speeify)  who  sold  his  pew,  which  was  in  the  rear  jiart 
of  the  church,  not  fir  from  the  door,  and  purcliased 
one  located  very  near  tiie  [Uilpit  and  in  front  of  it, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  he  thought 
that  perhaps  the  sermons  might  have  some  strength  if 
he  could  take  them  in  immediately  after  they  issued 
from  the  minister's  lips  ;  whereas  always  before,  by 
the  time  they  reached  his  ears  in  the  back  pew,  they 
had  become  weak  and  flat. 

Rev.  Du.  Croweei,. — Mr.  Holt's  first  successor,  the 
seventh  in  succession  of  the  settled  ministers  of  the 
place,  and  the  third  in  length  of  [lastorate,'  was  Rev. 
Robert  Crowell,  a  native  of  Salem,  who  was  ordained 
August  10,  1814,  and  died  liere  November  10,  IS.').*). 

An  intimate  per.sonal  acquaintance  with  him  for 
many  years,  would  prompt  me  to  present  liere  a  more 
extended  .sketch  of  him  than  the  limits  assigned  me  in 
this  book  will  admit.  As,  however,  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations were  not  controversial,  and  circumstances 
did  not  bring  him  into  jiersonal  or  professional  con- 
flict with  others,  his  career  was  not,  in  these  respects, 
so  eventful  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 

He  was  the  model  |)arish-miriister.  He  had  no  aim 
nor  ambition  but  to  discharge  worthily  the  duties  of 

'  Mr.  Cl«»vclalir|  prcaclicl  hero  flflytwo  jiiirn,  Mr.  WIso  fortyfive, 
and  Dr.  Crowoll  forty-oiio,— tlieir  Ihreo  paatorati'S  covering  a  poriod  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yt'nrn. 


that  station.  With  him,  it  seemed  more  a  consecra- 
timi  tliaii  a  imilcssional  pursuit.  'J'liuuglufhl  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanor,  be  was  yet  always  acces- 
sible to  old  and  young,  and  uniformly  courteous,  genial 
and  social  in  bis  inlercoiirse  with  parishioners  or 
strangers. 

When  a  ynutb,  be  was  employed  Ibr  a  lew  years  in 
a  store  in  Uostou,  probably  with  a  view  to  being  ulli- 
mati'ly  eng.-iged  permanently  in  a  business  occupation. 
IJut  an  incident,  wliicb  he  once  related  in  conversa- 
tion, gave  liini,  I  have  always  supposed,  a  distaste  for 
a  life  of  trade.  He  said  that  a  man  came  in  one  day 
to  purchase  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  tbejiroprie- 
tor  of  llie  estalilisbment  showed  liiin  his  variety  of 
fabrics,  an<l  reconiincndrd  to  him  what  he  considered 
the  finest  jiiece  ol'  goods  in  the  store,  setting  upon  it, 
however,  mily  a  mnderate  and  fair  price.  The  cus- 
tomer, allboiigb  seeming  half  incliiicil  to  buy,  de- 
murred, saying  he  woiibl  like  somelhiiig  better  in 
quality,  and  finally  went  out  without  making  any 
purchase,  the  dealer  assuring  him  that  if  be  would 
call  again  soon,  he  would,  he  felt  coiilideiit,  be  able 
to  show  him  something  which  would  give  bini  entire 
.satisfaction.  Alter  the  man  bad  gone  out,  the  dealer 
turiie<l  to  bis  young  employee,  and  said,  "  N<jw,  Robert, 
T  am  going  to  sell  that  man  a  suit  oil'  that  same  roll 
of  cloth!  You  see  if  I  don't.  It  is  (d'tbe  very  finest 
quality.  The  only  tnuible  was,  I  ollereil  it  at  too  low 
a  ju'icc.  Next  time,  I  shall  ask  more  for  it."  In 
course  of  a  few  days  the  man  caiue  in  again  ;  and  llie 
dealer,  bringing  forward  one-half  of  the  same  roll 
(which  be  luol  cut  into  (wo  equal  parts,  sd  that  one 
end  was  literally  a  i)iece  of  <-lotli  that  the  customer 
bad  not  before  seen),  said,  wilii  animation  of  voice 
and  manner,  "Now  I've  got  something  that  will  suit 
you;  but  it  comes  higher  in  ])rice.''  Iletheii  unrolled 
it,  held  it  up  in  the  light,  and  descanted  earnestly 
upon  its  merits;  and  the  customer  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  bimglit  a  suit  frnm  it  witlemt  hesita- 
tion, paying  consideratily  more  than  the  sum  for 
which  be  might  have  bail  it  wlieii  the  uiicnt  r<dl  was 
first  exhibited! 

As  a  public  speaker  Dr.  Crowell  was  clear  and 
distinct  in  utteraiic<',  and  while  earnest  was  modest 
and  unassuming  in  manner.  He  had  not  the  inclina- 
tion, if  indeed  he  had  the  organization  and  temper- 
ament, lor  anything  like  impassioned  oratory. 

As  a  writer  he  was  able  and  perspicuous;  and  his 
published  discourses  and  especially  his  history  of  the 
town,  are  specimens  of  remarkably  vigorous  and  pure 
English,  never  characterized  anywhere  by  a  weak 
line  or  an  inappropriate  or  infelicitous  epithet.  His 
diction  was  never  ambitiously  ornate  but  always  har- 
moniously rounded.  His  fancied  visits  to  the  houses 
of  tlic  early  settlers,  and  imaginary  attendance  at  a 
wedding  and  upon  public  worship  in  tlic  indmitivc 
meeting-house;  his  narrative  of  a  fishing  voyage  and 
his  animated  account  of  a  deer  hunt  ;  the  descriiition 
of  the  clandestine  raising  of  the  first  niceting-house. 
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of  the  first  training  day,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  farmer 
of  Hog  Island, — all  evince  that  if  he  had  chosen  to 
devote  special  attention  to  descriptive  literary  effort, 
or  to  have  wrought  in  the  humorous  vein,  he  would 
have  been  decidedly  a  success. 

As  a  grammarian  he  was  always  faultlessly  accurate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  (as  he  once  told  me, 
while  we  were  visiting  a  public  school)  he  had  never 
in  his  life  formally  studied  English  Grammar.  He 
said  he  had  studied  the  Latin  Grammar  pretty  tho- 
roughly;  and  while  teaching  a  common  school  in 
Manchester,  a  com()rehension  of  the  structure  of  the 
English  was  readily  gained,  partly  from  the  analogy 
of  the  languages  and  partly  by  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  rules  of  the  English  text  book  while  hearing 
recitations. 

As  a  citizen  his  personal  influence  was  uniformly 
upon  the  side  of  good  causes,  he  having  been  an 
active  member  of  the  first  temperance  organization  in 
the  town,  when  it  required  moral  courage  to  advocate 
total  abstinence,  and  always  manifesting  an  unabated 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  serving  upon 
the  board  of  town's  school  committee  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  long  residence  here,  and  officiating  for 
many  years  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
of  the  class  of  1811,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1850,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  was  twice  mar.'ied — first,  in  the  year  of  his 
ordination,  1811,  to  Miss  Hannah  Frost,  of  Andover, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  His  first  wife  died  in 
December,  1818.  The  daughter  has  since  deceased. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Hannah,  sister  of  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  2, 
1822,  and  who  died  February  9,  1837,  and  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  survive — two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Eev.  Prof.  Edward  Payson 
Crowell,  of  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  Crowell  died  November  10,  1855.  He  was,  in 
theological  belief,  a  Calviuist ;  and  his  last  words, 
which  were  inscribed  upon  his  monument,  express  his 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

His  Ancestry. — According  to  tradition  he  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country 
having  come  from  Wales  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
1635;  removing  thence,  in  1638,  to  Yarmouih,  then  a 
new  settlement  within  the  Plymouth  Colony  ;  where 
he  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  who  had  a  grant  of 
land,  and  became  a  magistrate.  He  died  in  1672  or 
1673.  His  grandson  John  removed  from  Yarmouth 
to  Salem,  Mass. 

In  this  latter  place,  Robert,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  born  December  9,  1787.  He  was  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  last  mentioned  John,  and  son 
of  Captain  Samuel,  who  commanded  a  privateer 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
while  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies. 

Dr.  Crowell's  mother,  Lydia  (Woodbury)  Crowell, 


was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  AVoodbury,  and  a  native  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  may 
have  been  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of  the  late 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  w'ho  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  IT.  S. 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  President 
Jackson's  administration  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Van  Buren,  and  who  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Beverly,  as  are 
mo.st,  if  not  all,  of  the  Woodburys  in  New  England, 
whose  genealogy  is  clearly  traceable.  Of  the  same 
lineage  was  the  late  Robert  Woodbury  Burnbam,  of 
Essex,  whose  paternal  grandmother's  maiden  name 
was  Woodbury.     She  was  a  native  of  Beverly  Farms. 

His  Pcblicatioxs. — A  few  of  his  discourses  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  soon  after  their  oral  de- 
livery, the  two  most  notable  being  a  historical  ser- 
mon, preached  in  1815,  with  the  words  from  Job, 
viii.  8,  as  a  text  or  motto. — "For  enquire,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  former  age,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of 
their  fathers," — relating  chiefly  to  the  persons  and 
events  of  his  parish  and  church; — and  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  occasion  of  re-in- 
terring the  coffins  which  had  been  robbed  of  their 
contents.  This  discourse  is  noticed  more  fully  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  history. 

A  discourse  on  the  death  of  Eev.  Joseph  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  David  Jew- 
ett,  of  Sandy  Bay,  were  also  printed ;  and  likewise 
his  address  delivered  October  27,  1852,  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Spring  Street  Cemetery. 

His  most  voluminous  publication  was  his  history 
of  Essex,  the  first  chapter  of  which,  covering  the 
period  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  1700,  was 
issued  in  a  small,  bound  volume,  in  1853,  two  years 
prior  to  his  death. 

He  had,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  completed,  in 
manuscript,  his  continuation  of  it  as  far  as  the  year 
1814,  leaving  some  materials  for  its  extension  yet 
further, — his  plan  contemplating,  as  appears  by  the 
statement  of  his  son,  its  close  with  the  year  1819, 
when  this  parish  of  Ipswich  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town. 

In  1867,  the  manuscript,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted only  as  far  as  the  year  1814,  was  purchased  by 
the  town,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Edwin  Sar- 
gent, John  C.  Choate  and  Hervey  Burnham,  made 
arrangements  for  its  publication, — the  work  being 
continued  down  to  the  year  1868,  by  the  author's  son. 
Professor  E.  P.  Crowell,  of  Amherst  College.  It  was 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
is  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages,  comprising  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
his  son,  and  some  valuable  contributions  by  Hon. 
David  Choate,  the  princijial  of  which  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  action  of  the  town  in  sustaining  the 
Union  cause  during  the  late  Civil  War,  with  inter- 
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!Sting  personal  notices  and  skotehes  of  the  solditrs. 
rhe  work  is,  in  general,  lucidly  arranged,  and  one 
)f  the  best  written  of  town  histories.  Dr.  Crowell's 
'ancy  sketches  of  visits  to  the  abodes  of  the  early 
lettlers,  with  descriptions  of  their  household  uten- 
lils,  the  usages  and  habits  of  their  daily  life,  their 
ivearing  apparel,  their  iMiglish  customs  and  their  per- 
loual  ajipearance,  bring  them  vividly  before  us,  as 
iving,  breathing  entities  of  flesh  and  blood,  instead 
)f  shadows.  We  seem  drawn  near  to  them,  and 
iave  a  more  distinctive  ami  quickening  idea  of  their 
jharacter  and  their  experiences  of  despair  a::d  lioi)e, 
)f  sorrow  and  joy,  and  their  deep  religious  faith  and 
;rust,  than  would  be  derived  from  an  impersonal  and 
jare  matter-of-fact  recital  of  outline  historic  detail. 

His  Cuiticism  or  tiik  (JrAKiciis. — Dr.  Crowell  so 
revered  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  they 
ivere  deserving  even  of  censure  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Quakers.  His  entire  sincerity  w  ill  not  be  ques- 
;ioned  by  those  of  his  acipiaintances  who  dissent 
Prom  his  conclusions  relative  to  those  people,  as  ex- 
pressed on  j)ages  thirtyiune  and  forty  of  bis  town 
liistory.  I  presume  that  he  had  been  jirejudiced 
igainst  them  by  reading  some  of  the  unjust  accusa- 
;ions  of  their  enemies. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  (■oiine<'lioti  but  what  I 
ihoidd  have  said  in  his  presence,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  candidly  listened,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  he 
more  than  once  did,  without  the  slightest  jar  in  our 
imicable  personal  relations,  when  conversing  upon 
jome  of  our  divergent  oi)inions. 

A  stranger  to  him  might  jierhaps  suppose  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  early  period  referred  to,  he  would 
have  been  active  and  relentless  in  persecuting  the 
Quaker  immigrants.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  the  genial  old  gentleman  w'ouldn't  have  done 
any  such  thing  I  JIc  was  naturally  very  humane, 
md  would  not  intentionally  have  given  pain  to  a 
Sy.  On  one  occasion  a  young  woman,  who  came 
into  the  town  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  convention, 
arose  in  his  meeting,  on  Sunday  morning,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  commence  the  delivery  of  his  sermon, 
and  insisted  upon  speaking.  He  very  properly  de- 
clined to  be  forcibly  interrupted,  hut  told  her  that  if 
she  would  wait  until  he  hail  fini>hcd  his  discourse,  he 
would  not  object  to  her  speaking,  but  would  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  This  was  certainly  very  gentle 
and  liberal  treatment,  but  as  she  pertinaciously  in- 
sisted upon  talking  at  that  iiarlicular  point  of  time, 
some  members  of  the  congregation  led  her  out.' 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  charges  of  (Quaker  e.\- 


'  Min  Mnrltt  French,  of  Saloiii,  in  Dncniiiljor.  IW2  ;  un  iiniloubledly 
rincpre  ponwn,  who  had  bwconiu  fanfiticnl  upon  what  she  n-gaidud  iw 
the  IndlfTLrcncc  of  the  cliiiich  to  thu  wrongs  and  woen  of  tho  shivc.  Sho 
had,  hBreulf,  been  a  nicniher  of  a  ConcTOgatloiiol  Chinch,  hut  had 
joined  a  chim  termed  "coniooiilers,"  who  filt  hurdemd  with  a  liii>aion 
to  cry  aloud  and  «|i«ro  not.  auywhnro  and  at  any  time, —much  like 
•oine  of  Uie  early  (iuakem,  who  wore,  no  doubt,  equally  liariuhss. 


travagance  of  speech  ami  iiii|iniprie(y  of  conduct  are 
gross  exaggerations,  tbdugli  I  iloubt  not  that  they 
may  have  been  tinged  with  fanaticism  ;  while  it  is 
dillicult  to  see  how  they  could  have  materially  dam- 
aged anybody.  They  were  (diarged  with  having 
made  "  rude  and  contemptuous  answers  "  to  questions 
before  the  Court  of  Assistants.  But  after  carefully 
reading  the  said  answers,  as  recorded  by  the  court  it- 
self, I  as.sert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they 
are  in  every  particular  as  respectful,  and  not  so  defi- 
ant, as  the  answers  of  the  famous  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr,  to  the  questions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
that  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
answers  in  both  cases  were  fearless  and  incisive,  but 
entirely  pro|)er.  Why  should  Rogers  be  pictured  in 
the  primer  as  the  immaculate  saint,  expiring  amid 
the  flumes,  witli  bis  wife  and  "  nine  small  children 
and  one  at  the  breast "  in  the  foreground,  to  excite 
our  sympathy;  and  the  poor  (Quakers  be  at  the  same 
time  denounced  its  contumacious  criminals?  The 
.same  argument  which  could  justify  the  barbarous 
cruelty  in  the  one  case  would  justify  it  in  tlie  other. 

Entirely  inij)artial  and  jurt,  I  think,  is  the  conclu- 
sion concerning  this  portion  of  New  England  history, 
adopted  by  a  distinguished  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Cleaveland.  In  speaking  of  the  tJolonial  Governor, 
John  Endicott,  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
four  tjuakers  hung  on  Boston  Common,  he  says  : 

"This  was  the  liino  of  tho  Quaker  persecution— au  affair  which  sa.Ts 
little  for  tlie  liberalit.v,  or  even  tho  good  sense,  of  our  fathers  In  tho 
indelible  reproacli,  then  incurred  by  Massachusettj*,  our  Governor  nuist 
bear  bis  share.     Let  us  see  that  he  does  not  bear  more."  - 

In  IGGl,  King  Charles  the  Second  sent  an  order  or 
letter  to  the  General  Court,  requiring  them  to  dis- 
continue all  proceedings  against  the  (Quakers,  and  to 
send  to  England  such  as  were  then  under  arrest.  The 
royal  order  was  brought  to  Mas.sachusetts  by  a 
(Juaker,  Samuel  Shattuck,  who  had  been  banished. 
According  to  Macaulay's  "History  of  England,  that 
illu.strious  (Juaker,  William  I'enii,  had  great  influ- 
ence with  King  ('harles  II.,  as  well  as  with  hia 
brother  and  successor,  .lames  II. 

L-vrrcu  Pke.vciiichs. — Seven  diHerenl  persons  have 
been  pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church  here 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Crowell — Rev.  James  M.  Bacon, 
who  remained  thirteen  years,  and  who  died  in  Ashby, 
Massachusetts,  in  LST^J;  Rev.  D.  A.  Jlorehouse,  four 
and  a  quarter  years  ;  Rev.  Edward  G.  Smith,  one 
year  and  seven  months;  Rev.  John  L-  Harris,  be- 
tween one  and  two  years;  Rev.  F.  H.  Boynton,  two 
years  and  five  months;  Rev.  F.  II.  Palmer,  for  a  short 
period  ;  and  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  the  present  pastor. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Lynn,  JIa.ss.,  May  4,  1828. 
His  father  was  Temple  Cutler,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  so  long  the  minister  of  the  Hamlet 
Parish,  both  before  and  alter   its   incorporation  as  a 


.  Nehemiah  Cleveland,  in  .\ppondix  to   Topslield  l!i-t.'enteonial 
,  18011. 
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town.'  His  mother  was  Hannah  Appleton,  daughter 
of'Caiitain  Oliver  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  a  descendant 
of  the  John  Appleton  who  in  1787  joined  with  Rev. 
John  Wise  and  others,  in  resistance  to  the  illegal  tax 
levied  upon  the  colony  by  Governor  Andros.  .John 
Appleton's  wife  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Glover,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  16.51.  Mr. 
Cutler  is,  therefore,  descended  from  clerical  stock  of 
the  olden  time,  as  well  as  of  a  more  recent  period. 

He  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in  1853,  and 
graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1857.  He  studied  also  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1857. 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  where 
he  was  ordained  and  installed,  February  20,  1861. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Maine 
Volunteers  for  nine  months  during  the  recent  war, 
and  in  1864  was  for  several  months  in  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  He  was  settled  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts,  from  1868  to  1876 ;  and  was  after- 
wards, for  five  years,  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1881,  he  return- 
ed to  Hamilton,  where  he  preached  for  two  years. 
In  1883,  October  1st,  he  came  to  Essex,  where  he 
still  otticiates  as  pastor. 

Seating  the  Congregation. — In  this  place,  as 
also  throughout  the  Puritan  settlements,  it  was  for 
some  time  the  custom  to  assign  the  most  eligible 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  according  to  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  or  official  rank.  This  usage  was 
an  expression  of  the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  en- 
grafted upon  their  minds  in  England,  and  which  they 
did  not  immediatelj-  outgrow.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  they  ever  read  in  their  public  services 


1  While  pastor  at  Hamilton,  Manasseh  Cutler  became  qualified  as  a 
physician,  often  practicing  gratuitously  for  the  henelit  of  the  poor.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  doubly  entitled  Doctor,  as 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  had  years  before  graduated,  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  LL.  D. 

Two  incidents  of  his  life,  perhaps  now  known  to  but  few  persons,  are 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  related  in  a  book  upon  Essex  County  : 

1.  In  1788,  while  journeying  in  a  chaise  between  Hamilton,  Mass., 
and  the  pioneer  settlement  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  projector 
and  leader,  riding  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  each 
way,  he  called  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  entertained 
by  him  at  tea  ;  and  the  weather  being  warm,  the  supper-table  was  set  in 
the  garden.  What  a  charming  scene  for  the  imagination  to  recall  I  The 
venerable  sago  and  patriot,  whoso  fame  as  philosopher,  statesman  and 
wise  economist  filled  two  hemispheres,  entertaining  his  worthy  guest 
from  the  cast  with  such  unpretentious  cordiality  and  pastonil  sin), 
plicity. 

2.  Dr.  Cutler  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  informed  bo- 
tanists in  the  country.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  once  widely  known 
as  a  botanic  physician,  was  tried,  in  Salem,  for  alleged  mal-practico  in 
causing  the  death  of  a  young  man  in  Beverly,  named  Lovett,  by  admin- 
istering poison  as  a  medicine,  and  two  physicians,  one  from  Beverly  and 
the  other  from  Salisbury,  testified  against  him,  exhibiting  a  specimen 
ol  what  they  termed  lobelia,  which  they  declared  was  a  dangerous  poi- 
son. Dr.  Cutler,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  not 
afraid  to  c/isiu  it  in  court  to  the  surpriseand  anmsement  of  the  bench  and 
bar  1  He  said  it  was  mnrs/i-rowtmin/,  which  he  had  often  used  for  re- 
lief in  asthma.  Amid  the  guffawsof  thespeclators.  the  case  was  thrown 
out  of  court,  and  Thomson  was  discharged. 


the  first  four  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  of  that  radical  believer  in  human  equality, 
the  Apostle  James : 

*'  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  glory,  with  reject  vf  pergom.  For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly 
a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a 
poor  man  in  vile  raiaient ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  Utou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say 
to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool  ;  are  ye 
not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  '* 

First  Baptist  Preaching. — For  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  after  its  first  settlement, 
there  were  no  religious  meetings  in  Chebacco,  but 
those  of  Orthodox  Cungregationalists. 

No  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  place  for  any 
other  sect,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from 
1679,  (the  year  the  first  house  was  built,  without 
leave),  to  1809,  In  the  latter  year,  a  plain,  flat-roofed 
structure,  without  .steeple  or  tower,  was  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Methodists. 
It  was  in  dimensions  about  thirty-five  feet  square. 
Its  pulpit  was  plain  and  of  pine,  and,  instead  of  pews, 
it  had  long  benches. 

Christian  CnrRCH. — The  Christian  Baptist  So- 
ciety and  Church,  which  occupied  this  building, 
had  been  organized  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  church  had  no  written  creed,  and  the 
members  styled  themselves  Christians,  without  prefix 
or  afiix,  citing  the  historical  statement  of  the  New 
Te.stament,  that  "  the  Disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  in  Autioch."  They  accepted  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, as  their  confession  of  faith  and  practical  guide. 
They  were,  in  failh  and  organization,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  the 
church  of  which  the  late  President  Garfield  was  a 
member  and  at  one  time  a  lay  preacher.  Its  adher- 
ents are  sometimes  styled  Campbellites,  after  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  principal  founder  of  the  sect  at 
the  West. 

Elder  Elias  Smith. — The  most  distinguished  of 
the  preachers  of  this  denomination  in  New  England, 
who  assisted  in  the  formation  in  Chebacco  of  this 
Church  of  Christian  Baptists,  or  Christians,  as  they 
preferred  to  be  called,  was  Elder  Elias  Smith,  father 
of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  and  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith,and 
uncle  of  Dr.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  long  the  Port- 
Physician  of  Boston,  for  several  years  Mayor  of  that 
city,  at  the  same  time  a  Professor  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  and  widely  known  as  a  successful 
and  entertaining  lyceum-lecturer. 

First  RELiGiors  Newspaper  IN  the  Country. 
— It  was  while  preaching  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
Chebacco,  that  Eli.is  Smith  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  September, 
1808,  between  seven  and  eight  years  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Boston /iecorrffr.  It  was  printed 
in  Portsmouth,  N,  II.,  though  much  of  the   editorial 
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vriting  was  done  iu  this  place.  It  was  entitled 
'Herald  of"  tJospel  Liberty.''  Its  ])Ul>lieation  was 
lontiiiued  for  about  nine  year.-i. 

Elder  Sniitli  was  at  first  a  t'alvinistic  Itaiilisl.  On 
lie  ineorporation  of  tlie  Free  Will  element  in  his 
Jieolo^y,  he  joined  the  Christian  dcnoinir.ation  :  or 
•ather,  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of"  the  founders  of  that  rc- 
igious  order,  j)artieularly  in  Xew  Knf^laiid.  He 
ifterwards  became  a  Uiiiversalist,  and  is  said  to  have 
been,  later  in  life,  of  Rationalistic  tendencies. 

His  early  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education 
ivere  limited,  but  he  made  amends  for  any  deficiency 
n  this  respect  by  the  force  of  his  remarkable  natural 
ibilities.  He  was  specially  quick  of  apprehension 
md  ijuick-witted.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  he 
lad  left  one  sect  and  joined  another,  an  adherent  of 
lis  fornu^r  faith  greeted  him  in  public,  une.xpectedly, 
ind  rather  sharply,  with  the  ipicstion,  "Mr.  Smith, 
ivliy  did  you  turn  from  us  to  another  denomination?" 
Perceiving  that  it  would  be  idle  and  useless  to  enter 
ipon  an  elabor.ite  explanation  before  a  chance- 
jathered  group  of  persons,  listening  from  motives  of 
;uriosity,  he  merely  rei)lied  that  liedid  it  in  obedience 
;o  an  injunction  of  Scripture.  ".\hl"'  said  his 
]uestioner,  "  how's  that '.'  What  particular  passage  of 
Scripture  was  it?''  Smith  answered:  "Your  dc- 
loinination  gives  such  poor  support  to  its  preachers, 
;hat  1  couldn't  live  among  you  and  provide  for  my 
fainily;  and  so  I  obeyed  the  command  which  says: 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?'"'  The 
jueslionor  collai)Scd. 

Mr.  Smith  finally  became  a  [diysician,  and  was 
]uite  successful,  using  botanic  remedies  exclusively  ; 
For  tlie  sale  of  which  he  kept  a  store  iu  Hanover 
Street,  Boston,  where,  in  passing,  I  often  oljscrved  the 
sign  of  "  Elias  Smith,''  over  the  door. 

One  day,  in  a  railroad  car,  an  old  acquaintance,  by 
way  of  jocose  reference  to  his  changes  of  sectarian 
:onnection,  saluted  him  with  the  abrupt  question, 
''  Brother  Smith,  what's  your  doctrine  now  Z"'  He  re- 
plied: "My  doctoring  now  is  for  the  body.  I  have 
done  with  doctrine  for  the  soul." 

He  died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Other  Chiustiax  rKi;.\<iii;ns.— Elder  John  Rand 
sustained  the  relation  of  regular  pastor  of  this  church 
fora  longer  [leriod,  I  believe,  than  any  other  minister. 
He  resided  here  about  seven  years.  He  was  very 
acceptable  as  a  speaker,  and  was  personally  popular. 
The  only  criticism  of  him  that  I  ever  heard  of,  was 
that  of  one  of  his  people,  who,  it  wa.s  said,  e.\pre?sed 
the  opinion  that  he  "  spent  ralher  too  much  time  in 
currying  liis  horse." 

.\t  various  times,  Eiders  Stitichlicld,  .Jones,  Hooth- 
by,  Swett,  Uobinson,  l!anlield,Sylvanns  Brown,  Elain 
Bnrnham  and  his  brothers,  Wesley,  Edwin  and 
(.icorge,  have  officiated  here  for  brief  periods.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Rand,  those  preaching  here  the 
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longest  time  continuously,  were  probably.  Elder 
Swell  and  Elder  Elam  Burnham. 

The  people  of  this  society  and  church  were  from 
the  first  sincere  and  consistent  believers  in  human 
equality.  One  of  their  preachers  was  a  colored  man 
named  Tash,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  interesting 
sj)e:iker,  and  of  considerable  mental  alnlity.  He 
preached  here  (illy  or  more  years  ago;  and  il  is  a  curi- 
ous ciri'umstance  that  he  uscii  in  one  of  bis  discourses 
a  figure  of  speech  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  printed 
sermons  of  the  present  celebraled  London  preacher 
I!ev.  ('.  Jl.  Spurgeon,  and  has  been  cited  in  comiiila- 
tions  of  some  of  his  particularly  bright  sayings.  It 
was  repealed  to  me  in  l.S4(l  by  the  late  ( iilman  M. 
Burnham,  who  had  some  years  previously  heard  it  from 
Tamil's  lips,  at  a  lime  when  Spnrgi'on  could  li:ivi-  been 
only  a  rbild,  it'  imli-ed  be  had  then  been  born,  as  his 
birth  did  not  occur  until  18;J4,  anil  he  commenced 
speaking  in  public-  as  an  exhorter  as  late  as  IS.')!,  and 
the  next  year  first  preached  to  a  Baptist  society  at 
the   age   of  eighteen. 

Speaking  of  the  neglect  of  some  ])ecqile  to  read  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Tash  said  they  would  lay  it  aside  "  till  the 
dust  gathered  so  thickly  on  it  thai  you  could,  with  the 
finger,  write  the  word  '  d;unnation '  on  the  cover.'' 
Spurgeon  expresses  the  same  idea  exactly  in  very 
similar,  if  not  precisely  the  same  pbrat-eulogy. 

Of  the  members  of  this  society  and  church,  it  can 
with  Iruth  be  stated  that  no  more  sincerely  devotional 
and  liuiiest-niinded  people,  an<l  no  better  citizens, 
ever  li\ed  in  the  town.  Of  the  early  founders  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  lale 
Deac-on  Aaron  Bnrnhaiii,  whose  zeal  :ind  dcvotcdness 
have  often  been  inenti<ined  by  those  wh'i  beard  him 
sing  in  the  public  meetings  bis  favorite  hymn,  begin- 
ning wil  II  tile  lilies, — 

"  How  linn  :i  r..ini.Uiti.)li.  yi-  siilils  ..I   111.-  I.„i-,l, 
II"  luiil  for  your  ftillh  in  liin  i-Ni-ulU-nl  wuril.'- 

Of  the  twenty-two  original  members  of  the  (-hurch, 
probably  not  one  is  now  living.  Of  those  who  were 
afterwards  members  of  the  society  or  church,  or  of 
both,  Moses  Kiiowlton,  Erederii  k  Amln-ws,  William 
H.  Burnham,  .lobii  ('.  I'.uniliam,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  are  survivors. 

In  1.S4!)  a  new  edilii-e  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  first  meeting-house,  which  had  been  taken 
down  a  year  or  two  previously.  This  building  is 
styled  the  Century  Chapel,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  leased  by  the 
proprietors  tiir  one  hundred  years. 

It  is  now  occupied  as  a  place  of  public  worsbiii  by 
the  .Methodist  Society  and  Chnn-b. 

Till-:  U.MVi-;its.M,isr  Socii-yi-Y  was  organized  in 
182!)  by  forty-three  persons,  who  signed  its  constitu- 
tion and  agreed  to  its  general  stateinent  of  lielief. 

Clergymen  of  that  faith  had  occasionally  preached 
in  Ihi.s  place  before  thai  date,  among  whom  were  Rev. 
I'>,ra  Leonard,  of  Annisquam,  originally  settled  there 
as   an  Orthodox    Congrcgationalist,  hut  who,  having 
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become  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, went  over,  witli  Ills  churcli  und  society,  to  tlaat 
communion  ;  and  the  successor  of  Murray,  at  Glouces- 
ter Harbor,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales, 
one  of  the  best  educated  ministers  of  that  town,  hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  famous  institution  founded  in 
England  by  the  niunificeuce  of  Lady  Huntington. 

After  the  formation  of  the  society,  meetings  were 
held  more  frequently.  Of  the  preachers  who  from  time 
to  time  officiated  here  were  Rev.  Fayette  Mace,  who 
some  years  afterwards  joined  the  Shakers,  Rev.  Robt, 
L.  Kilham,  Rev.  Henry  Belden,  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis, 
then  pastor  at  Salem,  and  others. 

In  1835  Rev.  Joseph  Banfield,  who  had  been 
preaching  statedly  for  the  Christian  Baptists,  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  Universalists,  and  was  by  them  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  being  the  first  minister  who 
preached  for  them  regularly  and  consecutively. 

Mr.  Banfield  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Everett  C. 
Banfield,  a  lawyer  of  some  note,  who  during  President 
Grant's  administration  was  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 

The  society  held  its  meetings  a  part  of  the  time  in 
the  Christian  Baptist  meeting-house,  which  was 
loaned  them  for  the  purpose,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  the  school-houses,  at  the  Falls,  and  in  the  Thomp- 
son Island  District,  and  a  few  times,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Cleaveland's  society  in  the  preceding 
century, in  a  barn. 

The  Universalist  Meeting-House. — In  1836 
the  edifice,  now  standing,  was  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Jacob  Story,  John  Dexter,  Sr.,  Parker  Burnham,  (2d), 
Oliver  Low  and  Samuel  Hardy.  The  sale  of  the  pews 
yielded  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  land,  house  and  furniture,  which  was  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  overplus 
of  five  hundred  dollars  was,  by  vote  of  the  society, 
presented  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Benjamin  Courtney, 
who  found,  at  the  finishing  of  his  faithful  work,  that 
he  had  lost  money  by  his  contract.  Thus  the  society 
crowned  the  completion  of  its  temple  of  worship  by  a 
deed  of  practical  Christianity. 

The  house  was  dedicated  December  14,  183G,  Rev. 
Thomas  Whiteraore  preaching  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon. 

The  preachers  to  this  society  have  been  as  follows: 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  L.  Arnold,  from  the  spring  of  1837 
till  early  in  1840,  when  he  became  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian parish  in  Fall  River;  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  May,  1840,  to  November,  1844,  and  again  from 
May,  1852,  to  July,  ISoi),  when  lie  resigned  and  en- 
gaged in  secular  business  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Baker,  for 
about  four  years  ;  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding,  one  year  ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dutton,  for  about  the  same  period ;  Rev. 
Emmons  Partridge,  for  one  season  ;  Rev.  S.  Gofl'and 
Rev.  J.  H.  TuUer,  for  about  two  years  each  ;  Rev.  F.  F. 
Lovell ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark,  for  a  short  time ;  Rev. 
Elmer  F.  Pember,  for  nearly  four  years  ;  Rev.  Benton 


Smith,  for  a  few  months ;  Rev.  Harrison  Closson,  for 
about  four  years ;  and  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger,  the 
present  pastor. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 27,  1826,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Clarissa 
Sanger.  His  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  academies  of 
Framingham  and  Marlboro'.  •  He  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Uuiversalist  (Church  in  Sippican,  a 
village  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  September 
8,  1847.  He  has  been  settled  in  Sandwich,  Glouces- 
ter, Hardwick,  Webster,  Danvers  and  Essex.  He 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Galves- 
ton, January  1,  1863,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  August  20,  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  years  1869, 1873  and 
1874,  repre.senting  the  towns  of  Webster  and  Dan- 
vers. He  commenced  as  pastor  of  the  Essex  Uui- 
versalist Church  September  1,  1884. 

Formation  of  a  ChuKCH. — During  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Pember  a  church  was  organized,  separately 
from  the  society.  Before  that  time,  the  communion 
was  administered  to  all  of  the  congregation  who 
chose  to  partake  of  it.  This  was  the  usage  of  the 
writer  of  this,  who  believed  then,  and  believes  still, 
that  this  manner  of  observance  was  consistent  Uni- 
versalism.  With  those  who  conscientiously  think 
that  the  "  covenant  of  grace"  is  limited  in  its  scope, 
a  separate  organization  within  the  society  is  entirely 
consistent,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  logical  neces- 
sity. But  where  it  is  held  that  the  covenant  em- 
braces all  souls,  all  may  be  communicants,  if  for  the 
time  they  choose  so  to  be;  and  if  then  sincere,  (and 
who  shall  judge  them?)  the  observance  is  one  good 
act; — and  of  an}'  insincerity  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  sign  or  token. 

When,  in  1840,  I  stated  these  views  of  the  commu- 
nion service  to  the  venerable  Father  Jones,  then  the 
minister  of  the  Uuiversalist  Society  at  Gloucester 
Harbor,  he  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me. 

A  Deacon  descended  from  Deacons.— The  late 
Mr.  John  Goodhue,  Sr.,  who  officiated  for  some  years 
as  one  of  the  Uuiversalist  deacons,  a  sincere  and 
blameless  man,  was  a  descendant  of  William  Good- 
hue, a  deacon  of  the  first  church  organized  in  Che- 
bacco,  whose  brother  Joseph  and  father  William  had 
both  been  deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Ipswich. 

A  Valuable  Bequest  by  a  Goodhue  Descend- 
ant.— About  the  year  1845,  the  society  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mi-s.  Betsey  Story,  wife  of  Jacob  Story, 
the  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  within  the  township ; 
which,  after  having  been  let  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  a  part  of  which  was 
expended  in  remodelling  and  fresco-painting  the  in- 
terior of  the  church-edifice,  leaving  as  a  balance  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
added  to  the  society  fund. 
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Before  becoming  the  second  wile  of  Mr.  Story,  tlie 
donor  was  the  widow  of  Col.  William  .\ndrew.s.  Her 
maidin  name  was  Goodhue,  and  she  was  of  the  same 
lineage  as  those  of  that  surname  before  mentioned. 

Methodist  tSociETY  AsnCHUuni. — In  February, 
1874,  a  eliureh  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  denomina- 
tion was  instituted  here  by  Kev.  Daniel  Sherman, 
Presiding  Klder.  A  society  was  also  organized  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  are  in  a  ]uos|ierous 
condition.  They  hold  their  public  religions  services 
in  the  Century  Chapel. 

The  |)reaeliers,  who,  according  to  the  established 
usage  of  that  religious  body,  are  customarily  ap- 
pointed In'  the  Conference  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
have  thus  far  been  as  follows;  Revs.  .\.  .1.  I'ettigrew, 
Abner  (Jregory,  Wm.  Merrill,  Frank  T.  I'omcroy,  E. 
H.  McKenncy,  Walter  Wilkie,  ( Jeorge  K.  Hill,  O.  H. 
Poland  and  Putnam  Webber. 


( '  H  A  ?  T  F.  K    .\  C  \' . 

e:sskx— (r'o»<m««o. 

ES.SEX   .SOLDIEK.S   IX    \  AlUOCS   WARS. 

The  Pnim.l  War— King  Pl,mii''>  War—Sarriig.iMrl-Mr.  Wm.'t  Firsl 
Cluiptainry — Latf^  Couflicta  idtit  the  Iiuliaiis — I[(>sHlilifn  triHi  Spuin  — 
Siege  of  iMttishurij — freuch  War — Espfiltfitm  to  Fort  Tt<i>ndi-'<"ia — 
MeiUion  of  Clearcluud  BroUiers—Dr.  Priiire  -  War  of  the  lierolulinn— 
One  Chehiccn  M.m  KiUtd  ami  ona  W„<n,<h;l  on  Hunker  Wll—O'l. 
Kamham'n  Aulohfujraiihy—Sptirliia  Molliern  of  Clieb,u:eo—War  of 
UU—  War  of  the  KeheUion-Suniamet  of  Rnlg  Setll.rs—  Comm  hsioned 
Oficert  from  F.uex,  aho  $erred  as  »in7i  in  W,L,—Cliopl>iiua—(ijficen 
and  Priralai—"  The  Itaiikaml  File." 

The  PE(iroT  War.— The  soldier-record  of  Esse.\ 
commences  at  an  early  date.  In  Itii'w.Iuhii  Burnham 
and  hi.s  brother,  Thomas  Burnham,  Robert  Cro.sse 
and  .Vnilrew  Story  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  tlie  Pe(|U0t  Indians  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  service  thus  rendered,  they  each  received,  two 
years  later,  a  grant  of  land  of  several  acres. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  beginning  of  the  bounty- 
land  system  in  this  country,  as  a  reward  for  military 
service. 

1()43. — .Tohn  I5urti!iain  and  his  brother  Thomas 
were  again  soldiers,  this  year,  in  an  expflition 
against  the  Indians. 

In  KiN(;  Pnim-V  War. — .As  well  ;ls  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  ho.stilities,  this  place  was  repre- 
sented, though  to  what  e.xtent  i)reeiscly,  as  regards 
the  nundjer  of  men  engaged,  we  are  not  definitely  in- 
formed. 

John  Bcnnet  Wius  one  of  those  killed  at  Decrfield, 
Ma.ssachusetts,  in  September,  107-').  lie  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Bennet,  and  grand-son  of  John  Perkins, 
the  first  permanent  settler  of  that  name  in  Ipswich, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  all  of  that  surname  now  re- 
siding in  Esse.\.  Henry  Bennet  had  a  farm,  of  which 
the  southern  boundary  was  Castle  Neck  Creek,  and 


a  part  of  the  dividing  line  Intween  Essex  and  Ips- 
wich. He  also  owned  land  upon  Hog  Island,  upon 
which  his  son  .lacob  lived,  and  which  .lacob's  wiihiw 
and  children  s<ild  to  Captain  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Bennet  was  a  menilier  of  the  company  iVmn 
Essex  County,  slyleil,  in  the  \cw  ICngland  histories, 
"  The  Flower  of  Essox,"  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Lathrop,  of  Ik'verly,  and  which  was 
surprised  by  Indians,  at  Deerfield,  at  the  locality 
ever  since  known  as  "  Bloody  Brook  ;"  where  he  and 
most  of  his  commaml  were  slaughtereil.  The  com- 
pany luunbered  eiglily-four.  Seventy-six  of  them 
were  killed,  having  been  ambuscaded  by  about  seven 
hundred  Indians,  said  to  have  been  led  by  King 
Phili]!  in  person. 

Cai)tain  Lathrop's  widow  married  .loseph  (iraftoM  ; 
and  in  ItlS^,  being  again  a  widow,  she  became  the 
third  wife  of  Deacon  William  (loodbue,  of  liiswicli, 
the  first  settler  of  that  name  in  that  place,  and  father 
of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  of  Chebacco,  as 
well  as  first  ancestor  in  America  of  the  Goodhues 
generally  throughout  this  region.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  and  she  was  of  the  same  lineage  as 
that  of  my  great-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Rea.  Both  were  descended 
from  Daniel  Rea,  whose  name,  with  those  of  John 
EndicoLt  and  Hugh  Peters,  is  signed  to  the  covenant 
of  the  First  Churcli  in  Salem. 

NarrAGANSI':'!'. — OJ  the  ninety-live  names  borne 
upon  the  roll  of  the  company  of  Captain  Joseph 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  organized  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Xarraganset,  were  those  of  Robert  .Vndrews, 
Zaccheus  Perkins,  John  Prince,  Samuel  Rust,  Sam- 
uel Story,  and  Joseph  Soames.  Rust  and  Story  were 
from  Chebacco.  Andrews  was  probably  of  Chebacco 
kinship.  Princi-  and  Soames  were  from  Gloucester. 
Prince  was  a  kinsman  of  my  first  ancestor  in  this 
country,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Salem,  where  he 
had  a  grant  of  land.  An<lrews  and  Perkins  were  en- 
listed from  Topslield.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of 
.John  Perkins,  (Isl),  of  Ipswich,  and  a  nephew  of 
John  Perkins,  jr.,  of  Chebacco. 

This  company  was  mustered  at  Dedbani,  .Massachu- 
setts, December  !(•,  Iti7."),  and  marched  to  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  forces  at  a  place  called  Wickford 
in  Rhode  Islaiul.  Captain  (iardner,  Robert  .\ndrews, 
Joseph  Soames,  and  six  others  of  the  company,  were 
subsequently  killed  in  battle  in  the  Narraganset 
Swamp;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  lieu- 
tenant, William  Ilathorne,  of  Salem. ' 


1  Son  of  the  Major  William    nathorne,  wlio 
.Vrbclla,  witli  Wiiilhlop,  iilul  wlio  wiis 
tlioriie,    the   lii.Ktirigiiislu.d   author,    «li 
t-Iiicli   tiad  H(MiH>tin 


n  nan,  in  tlu> 
lator  of  .N'allianicl  Il;nv- 
•ml.v  iliserteJ  Hi.)  h'll.-r 
so  writtuii  in  Enclnn.l, 
and  was  so  apulle.l  by  Oovcrnur  lOntliroll,  in  liis  will,  in  li,r>;i,  wht-rc  h.,- 
designated  certain  real  .'Slate  JUS  IiaviiiKlii'L'li  pvirclmseii  by  liiin  of  "Captain 
Ilawlbornp."  Rov.  J)r.  Wm.  lioutley  spelbd  tlie  lianiu  Ilarllioiue. 
Of  this  Wni.  Hathornci,  or  Iliiwtliorn.-,  senior,  Ibe  writer  of  tliis  aliet.b 
of  K.UCX  isa  lineal  descendant. 
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Mr.  Wise's  First  Chaplaincy. — Eev.  John 
Wise  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  chaphiin,  in  this 
war,  ai'companying  some  forces  .sent  from  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  chap- 
laincy, he  was  preaching  in  Branford,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  urgently  invited  to  settle.  This  was  five 
years  before  he  commenced  preaching  in  Chebacco. 

Later  Conflicts  with  the  Indians. — Upon  a 
recurrence  of  Indian  hostilities  about  the  year  1708 
Chebacco  furnished  its  proportionate  number  of  the 
troops  required ;  and  in  detachments  of  soldiers  for 
defense  at  various  points,  and  for  aggressive  service, 
this  place  was  from  time  to  time  represented,  al- 
though minute  particulars  in  this  respect  are  not  now 
accessible. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Choate,  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
son  of  John  Choate,  the  first  settler  of  that  rame,  was 
for  some  time  stationed  as  chaplain  at  the  garrison  in 
Deerfield,  in  this  State;  where,  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  Lathrop  and  his  men  were  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  savages. 

Hostilities  with  Spain.— Among  the  officers  in 
a  military  expedition  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  in 
the  year  1740,  was  Major  Ammi  Ruhami  Wise,  son 
of  Rev.  John  Wise,  and  a  native  of  this  place.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  others  also  from  Chebacco  ac- 
companied that  expedition,  though  we  have  no  record 
of  their  names. 

The  Siege  of  Louisburo.— In  this  famous  ex- 
pedition, under  Pepperell  and  Warren,  in  the  year 
1745,  were  several  men  from  this  place.  In  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  were  Colonel  John 
Choate,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  William 
Andrews,  Aaron  Foster  (maternal  grandfather  of 
Hon.  Rufus  Choate)  and  Daniel  GidJings. 

On  the  roll  of  Captain  Prescott's  company,  of  Col- 
onel Jloore's  regiment,  was  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Choate,  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  the  first  settler 
of  tiiat  surname  in  Chebacco,  whether  he  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  this  place,  or  had  previously  emi- 
grated to  Kew  Hampshire  ;  from  which  State  several 
of  that  regiment  were  enrolled.  Among  other  sol- 
diers in  this  campaign  were  Abraham  Martin  and 
four  others  of  his  surname,  whose  residence,  however, 
is  not  designated. 

French  War — Expedition  to  Fort  Ticonde- 
ROGA. — In  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Ste- 
phen Whipple,  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Bagley's  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  third  of  the  regiments  raised  by 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to  operate  against  Can- 
ada, and  which  participated  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign to  T/ake  George,  in  1758,  three  of  the  officers, — 
the  first  and  seci.nd  lieutenants  and  the  ensign,  Na- 
than Burnham,  Stephen  Low  and  Samuel  Knowlton, 
— and  also  the  cliaplain,  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  were 
from  Chebacco.  Five  of  the  privates  of  the  company, 
two  of  the  name  of  Burnham  and  one  each  of  the 
names  of  Andrews,  Foster  and  Marshall,  and  doubtless 
others,  were  likewise  from  this  place. 


The  two  lieutenants,  Nathan  Burnham  and  Stephen 
Low,  were  fatally  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Ticon- 
deroga,  July  8th. 

The  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  Burnham  was 
written  from  the  western  part  of  Ma>sachusetts,  to  his 
wife,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war: 

•'  H.IDLEY,  June  7,  17.'i8. 

"To  MY  Dearlv-Beloveo  Wife: 
"  I  hope,  tlirongh  Divine  goodneija,  you  are  in  health,  as  I  am  at  tbiB 
time,  and  I  pray  God  to  be  with  you,  and  preserve  you  and  our  dear 
children  from  all  evil.  My  duty  to  Mother  Choate.  3Iy  love  to  all  my 
friends.  We  i  ame  into  town  last  Sabbath  day,  about  two  o'clock,  and 
billeted  the  company  at  private  houses,  and  we  are  very  kindly  enter- 
tained at  the  widow  Porter's.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  (jeneral 
Court  about  thirty  years.  Yesterday  the  captain,  I,  and  Lieutenant 
Low,  went  over  Connecticut  River  to  Northampton,  to  see  about  the 
affair,  and  returned  at  night.  We  expect  to  go  over  to  Northampton 
to-morrow,  to  take  seven  days'  provisions,  to  march  near  to  Albany. 
"  T  remain  your  loving  husband, 

"Nathan  Burnham. 

"P.  S. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon.  I  have  had  blisten^  on 
one  foot,  but  Ibey  are  better.  Colonel  Bagley  came  to  town  yesterday- 
Colonel  Booty's  regiment  is  coming  in,  and  it  is  supposed  both  regiments 
are  to  march  together.  We  have  twelve  of  our  own  guns,  and  had 
twenty-two  at  Worcester,  and  other  companies  are  much  so.  It  is  sup- 
posed there  is  no  great  danger.    The  arms  are  at  Albany." 

This  letter  was  directed  "To  Nathan  Burnham,  of 
Chebacco,  in  Ipswich." 

One  month  later,  his  wife  received  the  following 
letter : 

*' Mas.  Bui{NH.\M:  I  send  you  these  lines  to  let  you  know  the  heavy 
news  that  you  Iiave  to  hear  from  the  camp,  and  I  pray  God  give  you 
grace  and  strength  to  hold  up  under  such  heavy  tidings.  The  truth  is, 
your  husband,  our  lieutenant,  Nathan  Burnham,  being  in  the  fight  at 
the  narrows  of  Ticonderoga,  July  the  8tb,  17o8,  received  a  ball  in  the 
bowels,  whicli  proved  mortal.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  in  eternity.  I  desired  him  to  retreat 
down  the  hill.  I  followed  him,  and  found  some  help  to  carry  him  off 
the  ground,  namely,  James  .\ndrew8,  John  Foster  and  Jeremiah  Burn- 
ham. We  carried  him  that  night  four  miles  to  our  boats.  The  doctor 
did  what  he  could,  but  vaiu  was  the  help  of  man.  Next  day,  being  the 
ninth  day  upon  our  passage  up  the  lake,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after 
many  heavenly  expressions  and  prayers,  he  departed  this  life,  and,  I 
believe,  made  a  good  exchange.  Please  tell  >Irs.  Low  the  same  heavy 
news.  Stephen  Low,  being  in  the  same  fight,  was,  without  doubt,  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.    We  had  not  the  opportunity  to  bring  off  our  dead. 

'NeUEMIAH    BlRXHAM. 

"  Lieutenant  Burnham  desired  me  to  take  care  of  some  things  that  he 
had  with  hinj,  which  I  will  do  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  Our  Captain 
Whipple  is  wounded  in  his  left  thigh.  I  hope  be  will  soon  be  out 
again." 

This  Lieutenant  Nathan  Burnham  was  a  son  of 
Thomas,  grand.son  of  John  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas,  the  second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers, 
early  settlers.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Choate. 

The  following  is  from  Roderick  H.  Burnham's  no- 
tice of  Nathan  Burnham's  army  service,  in  his 
"  Burnham's  Geneoloygy,"  published  in  1879: 

"Tradition  has  it  that  before  leaving  for  the  war  he  took  his  sword 
on  his  hand  to  try  the  metal,  and  it  broke.  Turning  to  his  wife,  he 
said,  *  I  shall  never  come  back.*  Uo  went  on,  but  returned  to  pmy 
with  his  family  before  taking  final  leave." 

Chaplain  Cleaveland,  in  his  army  journal,  under 
date  of  July  9th,  says  : 

"  This  evening  Lieut.  Burnham  (Nathan)  waa  buried,  having  died  up- 
on the  water,  of  his  wound.     I  undei-stood  ho  inquired  much   for  me, 
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nml  tlesired  to  ^ce  lue  Lif  fore  ho  dieil ;  l>ut  I  wiut  it)   aiiotluM-  li:it«-itii,  iiikI 
cuiild  not  be  fouilil,  llio  lake  being  fnll  of  tlieni." 

The  SfKcKox  Mkxtioxs  teik  C'i,i:avki,ani> 
Brotheks. — Dr.  Ciilel)  Koa,  of  Danvers,  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  kept  a  journal  '  during  the  entire 
campaign,  in  whieli  lie  thus  aHudes  to  John  t'ieavc- 
land,  for  whom  he  evidently  liad  a  personal  admira- 
tion, and  also  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  who  wa.s  like- 
wise an  army  chaplain,  in  another  regiment,  Colonel 
Preble's. 

"  12(/i.— This  Jay  Mr.  K.  lleavehin.l  returij.J  to  (Mvenl.inli  in  ..rd.-r 
lu  proceeU  home  witli  at  least  liull  a  l>ushell  of  I.etten." 

••  18(*.— Sabbath.  Mr.  rieavelalul  preachii  iu  .ve  afternoon  from  .llatli 
3,  8,  in  which  he  showed  «hat  liepentance  is  anJ  what  je  fruits  yt  evi- 
ilcnce  it,  anil  urged  it  u|»)n.  ye  .\nilitory  as  sptM-ially  iieces.siiry  to  those 
engaged  in  a  martial  enterprise.  There  was  a  fxoneral  attendance  of  ye 
Kegimcnt  on  llivine  Service,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  seriously  af- 
fected."* 

He  Mextio.v.s  I)k.  I'imm  i:. — In  the  same  Journal 
Dr.  Rea  thus  alludes  to  my  great-nnele,  who  was  the 
surgeon  of  another  regiment,  in  ihe  same  cam- 
paign : 

Ju^H  ls(.— "  Wo  arrived  at  ye  Lake  an  hour  by  Sun,  and  Col.  Itnggles 
very  kindly  treated  yo  Field  ami  Staff  Officers,  as  Col.  Nichols  also  iliil 
at  ye  half  way  brook  between  F.  K.-' and  yo  Lake,  where  he  had  lieen 
sometime  Btationo"!  and  had  got  a  Pitpiated  (iarrison  ;  liero  T  borrowM 
gome  medicine  of  Doct'  Trince,  viz.  Pnl.  Khei  one  ilr.,  ("nil  Tartar  one 
oz.,  I.aud.  Liquid  one  oz.,  Diiiecord  oneoz.,  Fil  L'ochiaone  o/..,  Pul.  (.'orte 
one  oz." 

Juty  3d. — "  I  this  day  delivered  one  Johan 
till  my  return  from  ye  expedit"  or  deliver  my 
not.     Present  Poet'  Prince  and  Capt.  Moors." 

July  18(A.-"  Paid  Dr.  Prince  ye  medicine  I  b..rrowed  of  him  ye  first 
instant  at  Half-way  Brook.'" 

Dr.  Rae  was  manifestly  <if  careful  habits,  and 
punctiliously  e.xact  in  keeping  memoranda  of  indebt- 
edness. As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  rela- 
tionship, it  appears  that  he  and  Dr.  Prince  were  sec- 
ond cousins. 

The  discipline  of  the  English  army  at  that  time 
was  not  only  strict,  but  terribly  .severe.  Dr.  Rea  re- 
cords a  case  of  hanging  for  theft  of  a  few  buckles, 
though  it  was  aaiil  that  the  man  hung  had  stolen  be- 
fore. This  is  i>robably  the  same  case  mentioned  by 
Chaplain  Cleaveland  in  his  army  journal.  For  com- 
paratively trivial  oH'ciiccs  men  were  severely 
whipped. 

Captain  Caleb  Low,  a  native  of  Chcbacco  (an  un- 
cle of  Colonel  .Joshua  i,  served  in  the  ICnolish  army 
at  Tieonderoga.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major;  at  which  time  he  was 
a  resident  of  Danvers. 

In  H)-59  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  chaplain,  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Cape  Hreton,  where  it  Iia<l  been 
ordered  for  garrison  duty  in  the  famous  fortress  of 
Louisburg,  which  hail  been  captured  from  the 
French.  Here  he  stayed  a  few  months,  until  the 
taking  of  (.Quebec,  when  he  returned  to  Chebaceo. 


to  Major  Ca-e  to  kn-i, 
:ubir  in  case  I  return 


t  Contribu'od  to  the    Kssex   Institute    Historical    Collection 
gruat-||n"nndson,  K,  M.  Itay,  Ksii..  of  Westlirook,  Jlaine. 
»  Fort  Wwarrl. 
^  A  servant,  1  suppose. 
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Wai;  <>:"  iiii:  Uiovni.r  i  kin. — This  pl.u-i-  lurrii-ln-d, 
in  all.  for  various  periods  of  service  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  long  Mcvohitionary  slrngglc,  more  than  one 
hundred  mm.  t'rowell's  '"  History  of  I'Isse.x  "  givi^s  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  live  names,  accompanied  by 
the  i"eniark  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
roll  is  a  complete  one."  To  this  number  may  be 
addeil  one  more,  a  soldier  who  died  in  a  military 
prison  in  \ovii  t^ctitia.  making  one  luiiidreil  and  si.\, 
at  the  least. 

Sfven  men  from  this  place,  who  bore  the  surnames 
of  early  settlers,  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
viz,  :  James  Amlrcws,  Benjamin  Burnhaiii,  Frarici> 
Burnham,  .lohn  Bnrnham,  Xehcmiab  Choale,  .Aamn 
Perkins  and  .lesse  Story,  Jr. 

One  CiiKiiAC'co  M.\n  Killed  and  one  WorNDEU 
AT  Bt.NKEli  Hll.E. — The  last-named  was  killed  in 
the  engagement.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Ephraim 
Story,  Sr.,  and  uncle  uf  llurmon  Story  ami  .lobn 
Cleaveland  Story.  Francis  Bnrnham  was  wounded 
at  the  same  action.  I  was  told  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Har<ly,  who  died  lorty-tivc  y.-ars  ago,  that  she  had 
hearil  liim  say  that  before  the  battle  began  he  felt 
frighleneil  ;  but  when  young  Story,  who  stood  by  his 
side,  was  shot  down,  the  sight  of  his  blood  made  him 
desperate  in  the  determination  to  avenge  liisilcath; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle  he  ha<l  no 
fear. 

He  was  a  brother  (d'Capt.  Xathanid  I'.nrnbam,  the 
grandfather  of  Luther,  C.tlviii,  N.-bemiali  and  Na- 
thaniel Bnrnham,  of  Essex,  and  of  1  >r.  Colcb  Bnrn- 
ham, of  Lynn. 

Two  others  from  this  pbu-c,  .\aron  Low  ami 
Samuel  Procter,  were  employeil  during  the  night  jire- 
ceding  the  battle  in  making  eartriilges.  Mr.  Low  W"as 
the  grandfather  of  Atiron  Low,  Esij.,  ami  Warren 
Low,  Jr.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  from  this  place 
who  wci-e  with  the  forces  seiil  to  snp[iress  Shay's  Re- 
bellion ;  whrn  his  rank  was  that  of  feergcaiit.  Sub- 
,secinently  he  was  recorded  as  lieutenant. 

In  the  army  of  (.icn.  (iates,  at  the  defeat  of  Bnr- 
goyne,  were  twenty-eight  soldiers  from  Chebaceo,  and 
five  of  them  were  among  those  detailed  to  guard  his 
forces,  alter  their  snrremler,  while  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Charlcslowii,  .Mass.,  and  ilnring  their  cnc.-tmi)- 
ment  theri'  for  a  short  time  prior  to  their  embarkation 
for  Enghiud. 

Among  the  ofiicers  I'rom  (_'liebac("o,  C(d.  .lonathan 
Cogswell  served  throughout  the  war,  and  won  honor- 
able distinction.  When  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Kev.  John  Cleaveland  was  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment.  Major  John  Burnham  (a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  the  first  .lohn,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  boy-immigrants)  had  a  varied  and  eventful  ex- 
perience. He  was  it  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  when  two  men  td'  his  company  were 
killed  and  thr<-e  wounded.  He  was  also  in  the  battles 
upon    Long    Island,  ami    was    with    the    forces    that 
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captured  the  Hessians,  when,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
war-ballad  sung  by  our  fathers, — 

'•  Through  snow  and  ice  at  Tronton,  boys, 
They  cross'd  the  Delaware  ; 
Led  by  th'  immortal  'Washington, 
No  4langer  did  they  fear." 

Ho  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in  the 
hard  winter  of  1777  ;  served,  at  different  times,  under 
Generals  Greene  and  Lafayette;  was  highly  compli- 
mented upon  the  fine  appearance  of  his  regiment,  by 
Baron  Von  Steuben,  while  inspecting  it;  and  was 
spoken  of,  as  an  officer,  in  strong  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, by  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  father  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  by  Col.  John  Brooks,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  commanded  a  military  company  of  sixty  persons 
organized  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment. 

He  removed  to  Derry,  N.  H. ;  where  he  died,  in 
1843,  at  the  iige  of  ninety-four  years. 

Major  Caleb  Low,  of  Danvers,  who  served  as  one  of 
the  line  officers  in  Washington's  army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  the  British  spy.  Major  Andre, 
was  a  native  of  Chebacco,  and  had  two  brothers  in 
this  place,  who  also  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution, rendering  efficient  service  to  their  country. 
They  were  uncles  of  the  late  Col.  Joshua,  Capt.  David, 
Thomas,  Jeremiah,  Caleb,  Jonathan  and  Josiah ;  all 
residents  of  Essex. 

Capt.  David  Low  was  commander  of  the  Chebacco 
Company,  which  was  the  third  company  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Essex  County  Militia. 

Other  commissioned  officers  from  Chebacco  were 
as  follows:  Lieut.  Samuel  Burnham ;  Lieut.  John 
Cleaveland,  Jr.,  and  bis  brother.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Parker  Cleaveland  ;  Capt.  Francis  Perkins,  and  Capt. 
William  Story.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  rank  may  have  been 
equivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant,  if  the  same  rule  of 
gradation  now  in  vogue  was  adopted  then ;  unless 
he  may  have  been  employed  as  a  contract-surgeon,  as 
were  many  in  our  latest  war,  whose  rank,  if  any,  was 
merely  honorary,  and  in  effect  and  significance, 
though  not  technically  the  same,  was  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  rank  and  title  by  brevet. 

Col.  Jonathan  Rurnham,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Continental  line,  which  had  been  raised 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  a  native  of  Chebacco,  and 
resided  here  and  in  Ipswich  until  after  his  marriage 
with  Mi.ss  Ross,'  of  that  place ;  when  he  removed  to 
Hampton  (Rye),  N.  H  ;  from  which  town  he  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army.  He  had  served  in  the 
French  war,  at  Ticondcroga,  and  under  Gen.  Wolfe  at 
Quebec.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  Francis  Burnham 
who  was  wounded  at  Bunker's  Hill. 

1  The  '*  Burnham  Gencalog)*,"  on  pages  324  and  ."^SO,  erroneously  states 
that  be  married  Ruth  Haskell.  Her  husband  was  imoUier  Jonathan 
Burnham,  who  was  a  son  of  Simeon.  See  Hurnham  Genealogy,  pages 
333  and  348. 


Some  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  removed 
to  Sali.sbury,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1823,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 

Col.  Bcrnham's  ArroBiocjR.^PHY. — In  1814,  he 
wrote  an  autobiographical  sketch,  which  is  decidedly 
interesting,  and  brings  vividly  before  us  the  scenes 
and  events  and  some  of  the  prominent  personages  of 
his  time.  His  allusion  to  Rev.  Theoi)hilus  Picker- 
ing, whom,  in  his  boyhood,  he  heard  preach;  the  inci- 
dent of  an  earthquake-shock  during  the  services  at 
the  church  in  Chebacco;  the  gratification  of  General 
Washington,  on  the  arrival  of  the  New  Hampshire 
reinforcements,  with  his  complimentary  exclamation 
which  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  by-play  of 
Washington's  mind,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
he  unbent  from  his  usual  stateliness  of  manner  and 
became  slightly  jocular,— and  the  writer's  na'iveti  and 
transparency  of  character, — all  render  the  narrative 
highly  entertaining  as  a  specimen  of  life-like  natu- 
ralness in  personal  description. 

The  title-page  (wliich  may  have  been  written  by 
another  hand,  possibly  that  of  the  printer),  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Life  of  Col.  Jonathan  Burnham,  now  living  in  Salisbury,  Mass.; 
being  a  Narrative  of  his  long  and  useful  Life.  Containing  a  Recital  of 
highly  interesting  Incidents  relative  to  the  Revolutionary  Services  and 
Private  Life  of  this  distinguished  Soldier  and  Friend  of  the  departed  and 
beloved  George  Washington.  Portsmouth :  Printed  and  sold  at  S.  Whid- 
deu's  Printing  llflice,  Spring  Hill.     May,  1814." 

Copies  of  this  narrative  are  probably  now  very  rare. 
I  know  of  none  but  the  one  I  have  here  transcribed, 
which  I  found  among  the  valuable  historical  accumu- 
lations of  the  late  Peter  Force,  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington. 

Its  insertion  here,  in  full,  is  deemed  appropriate,  as 
a  part  of  the  blended  military  history  and  biography 
of  Essex. 

.\  IIISTOIIV 
of  the 

OF   MY   LirE. 

born  at  Chebacco,  June  the 
9th,  1738,  where  I  saw  many  remnrkablc  things.  The  first,  I  went  with 
my  parents  a  Sunday  moruing  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering  preach, 
and  as  I  got  to  the  meeting-house  the  minister  and  people  ran  out  for 
fear  the  house  would  fall  on  them,  for  the  earth  did  shake,  and  after 
sometime  the  minister  sjiys  to  the  people,  we  will  go  in,  for  we  are  as 
safe  thei-e  as  anywhere,  and  the  whole  of  them  went  in  and  were  very 
attentive  to  hear  him  pray  and  preach,  and  the  people  were  greatly 
alarmed  and  were  concerned  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  went 
from  house  to  house  to  pray  with  and  for  one  another,  and  the  Lord  sent 
two  brothel's,  Mr.  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  and  the  people  built 
a  house  and  settled  John  Cleaveland,  whose  labors  were  greatly  blessed, 
for  in  one  year  ninety  persons  were  taken  into  his  church  ;  and  many 
more  wonderful  things  happened  ;  the  throat  distemper  killed  many  of 
my  mates  and  many  little  children  ;  and  two  other  things  :  I  merely  es- 
caped being  drowned,  but  the  Lord  preserved  me  from  a  watery  grave  ; 
and  many  more  wonderful  things  I  remembered  ;  and  when  I  was  but 
lifteen  years  old  1  went  to  live  at  Ipsw-ich  town  with  Mr.  Samuel  Ross, 
to  learn  a  blacksmith's  trade,  and  was  bound  to  him,—  a  good  old  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  and  brought  his  family  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  — where  I  lived  till  I  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  I  bought  my  time,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
King  Giorge,  the  second,  and  flung  my  pack  and  marched  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, where  I  slept  sweetly  ;  and  the  next  day  I  Hung  my  pack  and 
followed  my  colonel  seven  miles  to  Brook  Fort,  half-way  to  Lake 
George,  where  my  colonel  was  ordered  to  halt  and  keep  that  fort,  and 


Most  Kesiarkahi.f.  Th 
I,  JON.VTHAN  Bl'RNham,  the  fourth. 
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guard  the  teafiu  to  Lake  George  that  sold  provisious  to  ticneral  Aber* 
cromhie's  army.  Early  one  nuiriiing  the  Indians  gave  us  Uittle,  ami 
kille<l  twenty-six  of  our  bravo  men,  and  scalped  them,  and  run  into  the 
wwmLs  to  Canada,  and  »uM  their  ncalps  fur  a  guinea  a  sealp  to  the  yreneli^ 
who  vrere  wonte  than  the  luilians  themselves,  lu  it  was  said  ;  then  lieii- 
Abercrombie  ordered  my  colonel  to  lead  on  his  men  to  Lake  i:euri»e  and 
be  crossed  the  lake  of  a  Thurschiy  and  landed,  and  Friday  marched  his 
army  to  take  Ticonderoga  Fort,  where  ho  was  beat  and  retreated  ba(^k  to 
his  old  eucanipment  with  his  weed  on  liis  hat  dragging  on  tlie  ground, 
with  the  lo^  of  mure  than  nineteen  hundred  men  ;  wlu 
my  time  was  out ;  this  was  in  the  year  of  "dS,  and  then  I 
dismissed  and  returned  back  to  my  good  old  mastirr  in  Ipi 
glad  to  sec  me  alive,  where  I  remained  till  the  year  '  j'.i,  i 
lifltcd  agaiu  under  the  brave  Genenil  Wolf,  who  went  and  did  lake  Can- 
ada, and  I  enlisted  again  in  the  year  'flO  to  finish  the  war,  which  gave 
Dl«  much  pleasure,  and  then  I  was  honorably  dismissed  at  Lewisbnrg, 
and  shipped  with  Capt.  John  I'otter,  of  Ipswich,  to  Siiil  with  liiui  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  and  we  saile>l  a  Friday  and  lust  our  ssiils  iu  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  a  Sunday  was  close  to  the  Isle  of  Sables,  where  we  dropt 
anchor  and  rode  until  our  windlass  bitts  gave  way  and  cut  our  cable  and 
ashore  we  went  on  the  island  cald  Sables  ;  this  was  the  (ifth  of  Decem- 
ber, Nio,  where  we  all  got  ashore  alive,  and  glail  were  we  for  God's  good* 
neas  was  wonderful  [o  ns  in  preserving  our  lives  from  a  watery  grave, 
and  we  all  laid  down  on  a  sand  knoll  and  slept  alike.  A  boar  that  was 
shot  when  he  Wiis  asleep  we  carried  home  and  sent  a  part  to  Capt.  Fur- 
long's men,  of  Newbury,  who  wore  cast  ashore  three  weeks  before  we 
were,  who  hoisted  a  [lag  on  a  pole ;  and  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Marblehead  carried  Iho  news,  and  as  two  lishermeli  were  missing,  the 
LonI  and  King  H.s)p,fr  .sent  the  good  old  Archelaus  Silmnn  to  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sables  after  us,  and  the  Lord  rewarded  liini  for  his 
good  works,  for  he  took  seventy  nieTi  and  wunu-n ;  bvit  while  we 
waile.l  on  tho  island  for  the  good  old  Silrnan,  I  slionldered  my 
gun  and  went  fourteen  miles  toward  the  northwe^t  barr — upjinnpeda 
sow  and  I  shot  her  through  the  heart, and  had  it  and  tin-  liverand  lights 
for  supper,  au<l  it  was  sweet  as  honey  ;  and  then  I  killeil  a  bull  eighteen 
miles  from  onr  house  and  carried  it  home,  whiih  wiis  .larniaiy,  'fil  ;  and 
then  I  shouldered  my  gun  and  was  all  alone,  and  I  shot  eight  balls  into 
a  great  bull  who  tried  to  kill  me,  but  I  was  his  master,  ami  glad  was  1, 
for  the  bull  and  I  had  it  rough  and  tough,  and  then  I  was  beat  out,  but 
gut  home  that  night  and  told  my  messmates  to  take  the  hatiil-sled  and 
haul  the  bull  In.me  ;  and  three  days  after,  which  was  .lanuary  IS,  come 
tho  good  old  Silnmn  and  took  ns  all  off  the  Isle  of  Sables,  seventy  in 
number,  and  carried  us  to  Halifax,  and  left  Furlong  and  si.xty  nu-n  and 
women;  and  then  good  old  Archelaus  Silmati  brought  ('aptain  Putter 
and  his  crew,  ten  in  nutnhor,  into  Marblehead,  wlu-re  we  rejoiced  and 
were  glad,  and  gave  him,  the  good  old  rmui,  one  hundred  silver  dullalii 
and  aa  many  thank.s,  and  got  home  to  Ipswich,  the  place  of  our  nativity 
where  we  had  gladness  and  joy  for  God's  goodness  in  preserving  us  from 
a  watery  gruve  and  returning  us  home  to  our  friends,  who  were  glad  to 
nee  us  alive  ;  and  my  gomi  old  nuister,  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
says  to  me,  .Jonathan,  we  road  that  a  faithful  servant  shall  be  a  dutiful 
son  at  length,  anil  gave  me  his  eldest  daughter  to  wife,  who  was  a  beauty 
and  love.l  me  as  her  eyes  ;  where  wo  lived  till  July,  T,:!,  and  then  we 
moved  to  Hampton  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  on  a  place  I  bought,  where 
wo  lived  and  did  prosper  for  a  most  foi  ty  yeans  ;  and  as  I  harl  been  iu  the 
British  service  three  years  to  Isarn  the  art  of  war,  the  town  of  Hampton 
Falls  chosa  me  to  he  their  captain,  and  1  received  my  commission  signed 
by  Gov.  Wentworlh  and  sealed  wilh  King  George's  seal,  and  all  things 
wont  on  very  well  till  King  (leorge  sent  that  foolish  Gage  to  Boston,  who 
was  neither  weight  nor  measure,  to  burn  onr  towns  and  kill  our  men 
at  Lexington;  and  Governor  Wentworlh  joined  the  British  and  I 
was  angry  and  raised  a  liberty  ]>ole  on  the  hill  as  high  as  Hainan's 
gallows  was  to  hang  Mordocai  on  ;  which  was  my  alarm  |K>st ;  and  in 
the  morning  news  came  to  me,  that  the  British  marched  to  Lexington 
and  killed  our  men  ;  ami  I  ordered  my  drums  to  beat,  and  gave  my 
com|>any  something  to  drink,  and  marched  on  to  Iitswich  that  night, 
which  was  twenty  miles,  in  half  a  day  ;  and  in  the  morning  we  mus- 
tered alioiit  two  hundred  men,  who  chose  me  to  Is;  their  captain,  and 
the  town  was  alarmed  because  two  >Ien  of  Wars'  tenders  were  in  tho 
river,  full  of  men  and  would  land  and  lake  twelily  Uritish  soldiers  out 
of  a  gaol,  that  was  lakon  prisoners  at  Lexington  battle,  and  would  burn 
the  town  ;  so  wo  stayed  that  day  and  night,  and  that  night  was  rainy, 
and  tho  British  landed  at  Marshfield,  to  steal  cattle  ami  left  the  womls 
aftre  ;  and  tho  Newbury  people  heard  that  Ipswich  was  burnt  and  that 
I  anil  my  men  were  all  killed,  anil  that  the  British  wore  coming  to 
burn  Newbury  ;  and  the  people  were  afraid  and  got  boats  to  get  over 
tho  river  to  run  into  tho  woods,  and  that  news  wont  to  Kxoter  that 


uighl,  and  ven-  .soon  to  Concord,  that  I  and  uiy  ulliceis  were  all  killed  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  had  a  Colonels  commission  to  raise  oii.-.i.iarler  jiarl 
of  I'orlsnioutb,   Dover,  Ilanipton   and  Kxeter   militia  its   minute  men, 

and   General  Sullivan  came  t( ■  to  march  oil  to  Purlamoulh  with  a 

thousand  iiieu  to  furlify  and  .leleud  it  from  being  burnl,  as  the  British 
had  burnt  Falmouth  ;  and  ill  twenty-four  houra  I  and  a  thousand  men 
were  at  Furt  Wasliiligton  to  give  Ihe  liritisli  l.altle  ;  where  we  stay- 
ed about  three  months;  then  came  a  lilty  gun  ship  lo  anchor  one 
night,  and  in  the  moniing.  at  break  of  day,  1  and  my  men  weixf 
ready  lo  give  her  baltle,  but  she  wils  afraid  and  went  oil  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  coiuniitt.e  of  safety,  that  set  at  I'ort.-uioiitli  in  le- 
ce.ss  of  Congress,  sent  for  nii-  to  hear  two  letters  lead  from  r;eneral 
Washington  and  General  Sullivan  ;  the  coiileiils  were  that  they  ex- 
pecteil  the  Biilisli  would  give  them  baltle,  and  fur  the  .■ummiUeo  to  send 
me  on  to  .Mislick,  with  Ihirtyoue  companies  of  New  llamp^liiie  militia, 
and  the  i-oiiiinittee  desired  me  tu  enlist  four  loiupaniis  of  my  men  that 
were  in  Fort  Washington,  and  when  I  asked  my  men,  four  companies, 
they  .said,  "yes,  we  will  go  with  you,"  and  niarclied  that  day  and  got 
lo  Jlisli.k  in  three  days  and  nigliU-,  and  tweuly-sev.Mi  comiianies  fol- 
lowed on,  and  were  into  .Mistick  iu  a  few  days  ;  amilhe  romiiiitl.e  de- 
livered mo  tho  two  letters  lo  carry  to  the  two  Generals  to  Winterhill 
and  Cambridge,  and  I  mounted  my  hoi-se  which  carried  me  in  less  than 
a  day,  and  WASHINGTON  smiles  and  says,  "  Nt;w  IIajhsiiire  ron- 
EVEl;;"  and  further  says  to  Sm.uvan,  '•  Mount  your  horse,  and  ride  on 
wilh  CI.  Burnham  to  Mislick,  and  open  all  your  sloies  to  New  Hainp- 
■shire  iriililia,  without  weight  or  measure,  and  go  to  the  good  men  of 
Mistick,  who  will  be  glad  of  Col.  Burnham's  men,  for  they  were  afraid 
that  the  British,  that  burnt  Charleston,  will  come  and  burn  Mistick;" 
and  says  to  Col.  Burnliaui,  "  Do  your  best  for  the  honor  of  New-IIamii- 
shire,  and  kill  the  British  if  they  dare  to  come  ;"  hut  they  were  afraid 
of  my  Brigade  ;  and  towards  the  last  of  January,  '7li,  I  received  orders 
from  General  WASiiixoro.N  that  he  would  meet  New-Hamp.s!-ire  militia 
to  morrow,  at  Winterhill,  to  review  them  ;  and  I  mounted  niy  horse 
and,  at  1)  o'clock,  formed  my  Brigade  and  marched  to  Winterhill  with 
my  band  of  music,  titty  tifes  and  drums,  that  the  liritisli  might  hear  aud 
seewewero  come  on  to  Winterhill,  to  try  our  skill,  which  gave  the 
British  a  fright  lo  quit  Biilikerhill  in  the  liiglit,  and  Ibe  British  army 
and  Heel  made  a  iiuii  k  retreat,  and  Die  Boston  Jieople  were  glad  to  seo 
il.  Where  we  reinaiiied  'till  honorably  dismissed  by  our  Hon.  licueral 
Washington,  aud  received  his  thanks  for  our  services  and  love,  being 
ready  at  his  call  from  New-llaiiip.shire,  and  his  blessings  that  we  might 
return  to  our  laiiiilies  and  friends  in  safety,  where  we  rcsleil  awhile  and 
then  part  of  us  wont  to  help  take  Burgoyne.  Cornwallis  and  their 
armies;  and  then  we  had  our  independence  from  lireat  Britain,  and 
peace  and  plenty  and  the  love  of  the  whole  worbl,  ami  were  the  hap- 
piest nation  iu  the  world.  But  God  must  have  all  the  glory  ;- and  our 
ministers  were  worthy,  like  .lacob,  who  wrestled  'till  break  of  day,  that 
God  would  bless  Washiiigtun  and  Ameiiia,  and  the  world  of  mankiud. 
Amen  and  Amen.  And  now  I  am  an  old  man,  this  day  seventy-five 
years  old.  and  but  just  alive,  and  what  I  have  written  I  have  seen  and 
know  to  betnie. 

&!rAi;TAN-  Mi>Tiii:i;s  or  Chebacco.  —  Tlu'eiwn- 
staiices  of  female  iialriotisiii  and  fdrtitiitlt'  are  relatetl 
by  the  local  liisloriaiis, — two  by  Felt,  concerning  one 
and  the  same  |)erson,  and  the  other  by  CU'owell. 

Elizabeth  Choate,  a  iialive  of  t'liebacco,  a  great- 
granddanghter  of  the  first  settler  John,  married  Gen. 
.Miehtiel  Farley,  of  I[iswich;  and  during  the  Kevolu- 
tioii,  three  of  her  sons,  as  well  as  her  husband,  were 
in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  When  her 
-son  Robert,  about  si.xtecn  years  of  age,  was  about 
starting  for  the  scat  of  war,  she  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting on  his  accoutrements,  and  said  to  him,  "  Behave 
like  a  man."  .Vnd  on  another  occasion,  when  a  regi- 
ment was  about  to  march,  in  expeclalioii  ol'  soon 
meeting  the  enemy  and  needed  ammunilion,  she  wilh 
her  own  hands  filled  every  man's  powder-horn,  from 
a  supply  which  liad  been  ntoi'ed  in  the  garret  of  lur 
dwelling-house.' 

'  Felts  Hist.  Ipswich,  p.  164,  Hamuiult  I'apers,  111.  119. 
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The  other  incident  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Crowell : 
"During  this  year  [1777]  a  British  frigate  wasofTour 
bay.  Boats  were  sent  from  lier  into  the  harbor  of 
Anuisquam.  Mrs.  Marshall,  a  resident  on  Hog 
Ishmd,  said  to  the  author  that  she  distinctly  saw  the 
tlaslies  of  the  guns  in  their  boats  and  of  the  guns  of 
our  people  on  shore.  A  guard  of  twelve  men,  she 
said,  was  quartered  upon  the  island  to  prevent  their 
landing.  At  onetime  their  boats  were  seen  approach- 
ing to  eil'ect  a  landing,  when  all  upon  the  island  fled, 
except  one  resolute  woman,  the  wife  of  William 
Choate,  grandmother  of  the  late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate, 
who  declared  she  would  stay  and  keep  house  if  all 
the  rest  ran.'  She  stayed  with  two  of  her  children, 
and  received  no  harm."  '' 

This  paragraph,  without  explanation,  might,  per- 
haps, to  the  casual  reader,  give  an  impression  that 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  leave.  The 
statement  that  "  all  upon  the  island  fled,"  undoubt- 
edly referred  to  the  women  and  children  and  to  the 
military  guard  stationed  there, — the  words  "  stay  and 
keep  house,"  implying  that  other  females  who  were 
housekeepers  were  among  those  who  departed.  Pres- 
ident Brown's  life  of  Rufus  Choate  makes  the  state- 
ment, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirely  authentic, 
that  the  resident  men  of  the  island  had  previously 
left  to  drive  the  cattle  and  probably  the  other  live 
stock  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  sensible  precaution 
was  taken,  I  suppose,  to  avert  the  danger  of  their 
being  seized  to  replenish  the  British  commissariat. 

Other  women  of  Chebacco,  no  doubt,  evinced  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  and  an  equal  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  national  liberty,  willingly  sacrificing  personal 
ease  and  comfort  to  encourage  and  sustain  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers  in  active  service. 

Is  THE  War  of  1812. — This  place  was  represented 
by  nineteen  men, — sixteen  in  one  company  and  three 
in  another.  Among  them  was  the  well-known  citizen, 
the  late  Abel  Andrews,  who  was  a  sergeant. 

Andrew  Burnham,  the  centenarian,  who  was  a 
native  of  Essex,  and  died  here  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years  and  two  months,  was  also  a  soldier 
in  this  war.     He  was  then  a  resident  of  Boston. 

During  this  war,  Enoch  Burnham  and  Benjamin 
Andrews,  of  Essex,  were  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, while  on  board  the  privateer  brig  "  Essex," 
and  were  incarcerated  for  two  years  in  Dartmoor 
Prison  in  England.  The  former  was  a  brother  of 
Captain  Parker  Burnham,  and  wiis  himself  for  many 
years  a  ship-master,  sailing  from  Boston  and  Balti- 
more ;  in  which  latter  city  he  married  and  resided  for 
the  last  fifty  or  more  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he 
died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — During  the  four  years' 
struggle  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  Essex  furn- 
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ished,  in  all,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  service, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  of  which  number 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  were  her  own  citizens. 
Of  these  three  served  in  the  Navy.  Twenty-three 
never  returned,  three  of  them  having  been  shot  dead 
in  battle,  and  five  dying  of  wounds  received  in  ac- 
tion ;  one  was  accidentally  drowned  and  fifteen  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service,  two  of  them  perish- 
ing in  a  Confederate  prison.  Twenty-two  were 
wounded  in  battle,  (including  the  three  instantly 
killed,  and  the  five  whose  wounds  proved  fatal,  as 
just  previously  mentioned);  and  of  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  home.s,  six  at  least  have  since  died  of 
illness  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inci- 
dental hardships  and  exposures  of  the  service.  One 
who  died  in  the  army  was  wounded  three  times,  once 
at  Fredericksburg  and  twice  in  the  Wilderness  ;  and 
one  who  survived  and  is  living  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this,  was  wounded  twice — once  at  An- 
tietam  and  once  at  Gettysburg.' 

Essex  soldiers  participated  in  battles  and  skirm- 
ishes in  no  less  than  seven  diflFerent  states  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  one  great  battle  fought  upon  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania;  their  active  service  extending 
from  the  first  Bull  Run  engagement  in  Virginia,  to 
the  battle  of  Olustee  in  Florida.  They  were  on  the 
field  in  thirty-seven  of  the  more  important  conflicts 
of  the  war,  including  McClellan's  series  of  struggles 
upon  the  Peninsula,  and  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  and  all  the  battles  of  Grant's  last  cam- 
paign in  Virginia. 

ItOLL   OF    (L-iSEX  MEN    IX   THE    WAR    uF   TUE    nEBKI.LION. 
In  the  Army. 

AMen,  Uervcy.  Burnham,  Audr*w  F.  Burnham,  Wilbur. 

Allen,  Joseph  G.  Burnham,  Charles  A.  Burnham,  VV.  Howe. 

Allen,  Robt.  Wallace.^  Burnham,     Cunstan-  Burnhaui,  /.enas. 

Andrews,  Albert.  tine.  liurnham,  Wm.  H.  H. 

Andrews,  Alburn.  Burnham,  Daniel.  Bntnian,  Anciil  K. 

Andrews,  Charles  K.  Burnham,  D.  Brain'd.  Butman,  JolmC. 

.\ndrews,  Lt.  Oyrus.  Burnham,  Francis.  Callahan,  Daniel. 

Andrews,  Frank  £,  Burnham.Geo.  Foster.  Callahan,  Maurice. 

Andrews,  Oilman.  Burnham,  Geo.  F.,  2d.  Chase,  Lyman  II, 

Andrews,  H.  Nelson.  Burnham,  Geo.  Wash.  Channel,  John  ('. 

.Andrews,  Ira,  Jr.  Burnham,  Horace.  Claiborne,  Geo.  r. 

Andrews,  Israel  F.  Burnham,  (larlan  P.  Clifford,  David  K. 

.\ndrew8,  Lyman  B.  Burnham,  Ira  F.*  C-gswell,  George. 

Andrews,MonsieurM.  Burnham,  James  H.  Cogswell,  Addison. 

Andrews,  Prince  A.  Burnham,  Jas.  Howe.  Goose,  Wm.  D. 

Andrews,  Reuben.  Burnham,  Jesse,  Coy,  Michael. 

Andrews,  Rufus,  Burnham,  John  B,  Crafts,  Franklin, 

Andrews,  Stephen  P,  Burnham,  LamontG,'  Crafts,  John,  Jr, 

Andrews,  Timothy,  Jr,  Burnham,  Leonard,  Crockett.  Charle^  1'. 

Andrews,  Wm.  A,5  Burnham,  Lewis.  Cook,  Moses, 

.\ndrew8,  Wm.  H.  Burnham.  Mark  F,  Dugan,  Daniel 

Bar!  lett,  Jacob  0.  Burnham,  Osgood  E,  Dugan,  Morty. 

Burnham,  .\bner.  Burnham,  Otis,  Dodge,  George, 

Burnham,  Albert  F,  Burnham,  It,  W,,  Jr,  Dodge,  Wm,  G,8 

Buinham,Albt,F.,-2d.  Burnham,  Rollins  M,  Fields,  Charles  H. 

Burnham,  .\lfred  .Al.  Burnham,  Rufus.  Gilbert,  John  F. 

■'  B'or  more  minute  details  and  particulars,  see  the  carefully  prepared 
and  ably  written  chapter  relative  to  the  late  war  and  its  soldiers,  con- 
tributed by  the  Hon.  David  Choate  to  Crowell's  "  History  of  Essex," 

*  Unlisted  September,  1862,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 

'  Enlisted  December  2,  1S6I,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

■^  Enlisted  September,  1S62,  aged  seventeen  yearw  and  ten  months, 

?  Enlisted  September,  1862,  aged  eighteen  year^and  one  month. 

>  Enlisted  August,  18G2,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
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Kimbiill,  Jauifs  B. 

MeHll, 

,  Sftniilfl,  .Ir. 

I.iii..lcr,  KJivard  W. 

Mi.r». 

t'harles  K. 

L.e.  .I..I111  K. 
I.M,v,  Auron. 

Morse 

Thomas  .\. 
s.  .lohli  .1. 

I..nv,  E.lwar.l. 

l'..I;in 

1.  .I.r.iniali,  .1 

I„.w.  Will.  II.-: 

rr.-<i. 

lloL.-it. 

I...M,  Will.  E. 

rr...i. 

1.  rliarl.-.  W. 

Liilkiii,  ,\ll"it  K. 

IT.irli 

r.  .Io„.|.li,  .Ir. 

I.utkiii,  .Mlri^l. 

I!..ss, 

Lufkin,  rhuil.-s  1'. 

I!..»s, 

:corj;<',  Jr. 

I.iilkiii.  Il.rv.-_v. 

liiSK^ 

Solomon  A. 

I.urkin,  Williiiiu. 

SarRi' 

It,  <;.■".  II. 

MhIhitio.v.  TI lis. 

.•silIj^O 

It.  Oliver  II.  I 

M.iiBton,  CliiirU-s  K. 

Stor.v, 

Aaron  llerl,,! 

.Miiityii.  Joliii  L, 

Slnr.v. 

Ami. 

M.Emhfn,  .loliii. 

Story, 

Duvi.l  Lewis. 

.■Mchitiro,  Kdwiml  E 

Story, 

IMis. 

SUIlitile,  Will.  n. 

.-i\H'tI 

Simon. 

.■|.li  w. 


Jlears,  I 


Gupii.v,  Geo.  F. 

Hardy,  Geo.  C. 

Hart,  .rohn  K. 

Haskell.  AlLert  A. 

Huskell,  Jaiii.s  F. 

Hiiakell,  Nathaniil. 

Ha^kell,  Will    A. 

Haskell,  Win.  P. 

Hatch,  Jason. 

Hay.l.n,  I.utli.i. 

Hayden,  Win.  H. 

Howanl.Win.  I'. 

Howes,  Cliurles.l 

Howes,  Edwin  A. 

Howoa,  Entstiis. 

Howes,  Webster. 

Hull,  W'm.  H. 

Jackson,  Andrew. 

James,  W.  Wilkins 

Jones,  John  S. 

Jones,  Sainnel  H. 

Kelleher,  John. 

Of  the  fore};oiii.ir,  six  won^  taken  prisoners  by  tlic 
enemy,  viz.:  (ieo.  \V.  Burnhani,  .Idim  I!.  IJnrnliaiii. 
Lewis  nunihain,  Alljert  A.  Haskell,  .lames  B.  Kim 
ball  and  Kufus  E.  Mears.     'riiree  were  released. 

One  soldier,  Mark  Franeis  Hurnham,  of  the  Secoiul 
Massaehusetts  t'avalry,  wlio  was  in  fifteen  or  more 
Jifl'ereut  cn<ragemenls,  had  four  hor.ses  shot  under 
him,  two  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va., 
under  (ieneral  Sheridan. 

Wiitinded  Soldiers  who  recovered. — T/ieutenant  C'yrut- 
Andrews,  If.  Nelson  Andrews,  Stephen  P.  Andrews, 
George  F.  Burnhani,  1).  Brainard  Burnhain,  .lames 
Horaee  Burntiain,  liavitl  E.  Clitlbrd,  Daniel  Duggan. 
Erib<tus  Howes,  Wm.  C.  Howard,  Wm.  B.  Low 
(wounded  twice ),  Wm.  E.  Low,  Thomtis  .\.  INforse, 
John  Varnum. 

Death  linl-i,. — Kil/ed — Charles  Edwin  Andrews, 
Daniel  Burnham,  .lasun  Hatch. 

IMcd  of  WiiiiDds. — Win.  A.  Andrews,  Osgood  E. 
Burnham,  Jeremiah  Poland,  .Ir.  (wounded  three 
;imes),  Charles  P.  Lufkin,  O.  H.  P.  Sargent. 

J^kd  of  Illness  in  the  ,lr»4y.-;-Eeubeu  Andrews, 
Wilbur  Burnham,  Charles  P.  Crockett,  George  Dodge, 
James  Frederick  Haskell,  Wm.  P.  Haskell,  W .  Wil- 
kins .lames,  Wm.  Lufkin,  .John  L.  Martyn,  Eranci> 
Gilbert  Mears,  Charles  F.  Morse,  Asa  Story. 

Died  in  a  Confederate  Prison. — Albert  .\.  Haskell, 
Rufu8  E.  Mears. 

/Miicncrf.— (ieorge  Ross,  Jr. 

Died  soon  aj'Ur  hi»  arrival  home. — .lolin  C.  Channel. 

In  the  I'.nited  States  Army.  — -Albion  Burnham 
ivas  first  mate  of  ship  "  Carnation,'  which  wiis  sta- 
tioned olf  Port  I!oyal,and  afterwards  of  the  squadron 
aioukading  Ciiarleston,  S.  C. 

Ezra  F.  Buniiiain  served  in  Unitcil  States  steamer 
"Gettysburg,"  liaving  enlisted  at  the  early  age  ot 
twenty  years.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  Fort 
Fisher. 

Gustavus  .S.   Perkins   served    throngliout    the    war 


1  <.'a|ilaiu  Couiimny  E,  Massachnsetls  Korty-Kighth  Kc^ii 
'  Enlisted  Docelnlier  3,  ISlll,  ul  the  age  of  seventeen. 
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(four  years)  lirst,  for  Hfti'en  months  its  secoinl  a.ssistant 
engineer  on  board  the  I'liiteil  Slates  stctimer  "  Col- 
orado," which  had  been  ordcreil  to  .Muliile;  after- 
wards, having  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  first 
a.ssislant  engineer  (virliially  the  acting  head  en- 
gineer), be  was  on  board  I  lie  sleami-r  "  Donaldson," 
and  later  on  lioanl  the  "  Gettysburg,"  stationed  for 
blockailing  duty  oil'  Wilniiiiglon,  N.  C.  He  was  al.so 
in  the  enga.gemeiit  al  Fort  Fisher. 

■•'.ngiiicer  Perkins  was  a  machinist  by  trade,  and 
was  therefore  from  the  start,  by  bis  practical  knowl- 
edge, liioroughiy  c.piippe.l  for  Ibe  diKics  of  his  ap- 
|)ointiMciit.  He  was  iindonlitcilly  one  ot'  the  best 
iinalitied  and  ino.sl  cHicieni  im-n  in  tlir  service. 

Sri;N.\M]:s  or  i;.\i:i,v  .~^i;ri  l.l-;i;s  of  Cliebacco  re- 
appear to  a  considerable  e.xtenl  in  the  lists  of  those 
citizens  of  the  place  who  have  taken  part  in  the  dif- 
ferent wars  of  till'  country,  from  (be  early  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  down  (o  llic  conflict  lor  the  American 
Union.  Of  these  names  I  HikI,  in  tlic  aggreg.ate, 
•■imong  those  serving  in  tlie  se\er:il  wars  the  numbers 
following:  .\ndiews,  :!:^  ;  I'.nnibam,  ll.S;  I'.ennett,!; 
Choate,  1-1;  Cogswell,  7  ;  Cross.  I  ;  Foster,  .J  ;  Good- 
hue, 2;  Ha,skell,  h;  Jones,  ."i  ;  Low,  !l;  Lufkin,  8; 
Perkins,  4  ;   Proctor,  ,3  ;  Story,  17  ;  White,  :{. 

Of  the  names  of  the  later  residents  from  time  to 
time, — Cleaveland,  Howes,  Marshall,  Meais  (four 
each),  I'litnam,  Cr.'ifts.  I'.veleth,  Knowlton,  Poland, 
Ro.ss  (three  eacli),  Callahan,  Dodge,  Duggan,  Hayden, 
Melntire,  Morse,  Sargent,  Wise  (two  each). 

COM.MIS.SIONED     OFFICERS      FitOM      E.SSEX,      WlIO 

Sehveh,  as  srcH,  IX  Wak. —  Coloueh,  .lonathan 
Burnham,  John  Choate,  Jonathan  Cogswell. 

Mit/'orx,  .lolin  Burnliam,  Thomas  Burnham,  Caleb 
Low. 

Oiptiiinx,  Charles  Howes,  David  Low,  Francis 
Perkins,  William  Story. 

Lieutenants,  Cyrus  Andrews,  Nathan  Burnham, 
Samuel  Burnham,  Thomas  Choate.  .Ir..  .lohn  Cleave- 
land, .Jr.,  Stephen  Low. 

Knsign,  Samutd  Knowlton. 

The  names  of  the  se  ollicers  are  not  here  given  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  service,  but  alpha- 
betically, by  surname,  under  each  separate  title. 

CiiAiM.AlNs. — Seven  clergymen  who  for  .some 
time  resided  liere,  and  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of 
the  place,  otliciated  as  army-chaplains, — one,  Mr. 
Wi.se,  in  both  King  Philip's  and  the  French  war, 
and  two  others,  the  brothei-s  Cleaveland,  serving  also 
in  two  wars,  the  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Revolution.  Kev'ds  John  Wise,  Benja- 
min Choate,  Ebene/.er  Cleaveland,  .Ldin  Cleaveland, 
Neheiniah  I'orter,  Temple  Cutler,  (ieorge  J.  Sanger. 

A<HiHE(jATE  Nu.MHKli  IN  AM,  Waks. — This  i)lace, 
as  Chehaeeo  and  Essex,  has  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed for  the  military  service  of  tlu^  country  no  le.ss 
than  three  hnndred  and  forty-two  men.  The  names 
of  thai  number  are  positively  known  from  authentic 
records.     There  were  others,  no  doubt,  especially  in 
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the  earlier  wars,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  view  of  this  record  of  patriotism  of  a  community 
so  limited  in  population,  the  people  here,  to  use  a 
Scotch  phrase,  can  "stand  unbonneted'*  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Officers  and  Privatics. — Among  the  entire 
number  who  served  in  the  various  wars,  seventeen, 
at  least,  were  commissioned  officers,  ranking  from 
ensign  to  colonel, — all  of  good  repute  as  gallant,  brave 
and  trusty;  with  an  aggregate  private  soldiery 
equally  true  and  meritorious. 

A  spirited  and  sensible  tribute  to  the  latter  grade, 
found  floating  uj)on  the  current  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, (the  authorship  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,)  is  presented  as  an  appro- 
priate conclusion  to  this  chapter: 

"THE  RANK  AND  FILE. 

"O  blow  for  the  Hero  a  trumpet ! 

Lot  him  lift  up  liiKlieitd  in  the  moru  ; 
A  glory  of  glories  iu  battle  ; 

It  is  well  for  the  world  he  was  born. 
Let  him  joy  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 

And  bask  in  the  world's  proud  smile  ; 
But  what  had  become  of  the  Hero, 

Except  for  the  ra7ik  and  tile  f 

*'  O,  grand  is  the  earth  in  her  progress, 

In  her  genius  and  art  and  affairs  ; 
The  glory  of  glories  is  progress  ; 

Let  the  great  find  a  joy  in  their  cares. 
Lot  the  kings  and  the  artists  and  statesmen 

Look  round  them  and  proudly  smile  ; 
But  what  would  become  of  the  nation, 

Except  for  the  rajiJt  uTid  file  ? 

"  And  when  the  brief  days  of  this  planet 

Are  ended  and  numbered  and  told, 
And  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  bis  glory. 

To  summon  the  young  and  the  old, 
For  the  Hero  there'll  be  no  trumpet, 

For  the  great  no  welooming  smile  ; 
Before  the  good  Lord  in  his  glory 

We  ahull  all  be  the  rank  and  file.** 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 

KSSEX— {Continued). 

Witchcraft— DUagre^mt-Hl.  amnng  Jleirs — Slavi^ry  in  CItfbacco — Grave-ytirU 
liitbhery — Incorporultoti  of   Chcbacco  Pari*li  as  ihe  Town  of  Es9ex — 

Pott^Ojlir.e—1'lujncums—Oilkge  Gruduates—OIha  Learned  I'lofittums 

— Me}»beti  of  the  TA;gistatiin-~'frmpa-ance  Organization — Public 
Commemoratvmi — Esuez  Railroatl — Uoij  Island — Cnpt.  L.  O.  Bumham 
—Native      Centenarians —  XotwgeiinriansSummer     It&iorU — Historic 

HowuM  and  Localities — Significance  of  the  Indian  Xante  *' t'-'At-bacco" 

— Grand  Armtj. 

The  Witchcraft  Dki.i'sion. — Petition  of  Cliebitao 
People  in  Behalf  of  one  of  the  Victims. — John  I'rocter, 
one  of  the  twenty  persons  judicially  murdered  during 
that  ap|)alling  eclipse  of  eoninion  sense  and  cyclone  of 
suiierstition,  madness  and  depravity,  which  ])a8sed 
over  Salem  in  lO'J^,  had  for  several  years  been  a  resi- 


dent of  Chebacco,  where  he  had  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances; 
thirty-two  of  whom  signed  a  petition,  which  was 
headed  with  the  signature  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  and 
addressed  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  appealing  for 
clemency  for  him  and  his  wife,  who  had  both  been 
convicted  and  sentenced.  The  petition  failed  of  its 
object.  Procter,  as  is  well  known,  was  hanged,  but 
his  wife  escaped,  simply  on  account  of  her  condition 
at  the  time,  which,  under  the  English  law,  secured 
for  her  a  reprieve ;  and  before  its  expiration,  the 
storm  of  delusion,  frenzied  malice  and  falsehood,  had 
spent  its  force. 

Procter  was,  in  part,  ihc  victim  of  the  spite  of  a  ser- 
vant girl,  named  Mary  AVarreu,  who  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  She  was  one  of  eight  female  witnes.ses 
in  several  trials,  of  whom  only  two  could  write  their 
names.  She  admitted,  in  private,  to  more  than  one 
person,  that  in  her  te.stimony  in  som^  of  the  eases  she 
had  lied,  and  that  the  accusers,  who  said  they  were 
afflicted  by  the  accused,  "did  but  dissemble;"  and 
another,  who  cried  out  against  Mrs.  Procter,  acknowl- 
edged afterward  that  she  had  spoken  falsely,  and  did 
so  '■  for  sport,"  saying  also,  "  we  must  have  some 
sport." 

Much  of  the  so-called  "evidence,"  in  all  the  trials, 
was  sheer  drivel  and  inane  twaddle,  upon  which  no 
person  now,  upon  any  charge  whatever,  could  be  held 
two  minutes  in  a  police  court. 

The  Chebacco  petitioners  admitted  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  itself,  but  interposed  in  behalf  of  Procter 
and  his  wife  as  persons  innocent  of  it.  Their  friendly 
action,  in  this  instance,  is  therefore  no  indication 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  common  superstition 
of  that  day.  They  said  that  they  "  reckoned  it 
within  the  duties"  of  their  "ehai'ity,  to  offer  this 
much  for  the  clearing  of  our  neighbor.s'  innocency  ;" 
saying  that  they  "  never  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
such  a  nefarious  wickedness  in  our  said  neighbors  ;" 
neither  did  they  "  remember  any  such  thoughts  con- 
cerning them,"  nor  "  any  action  by  either  of  them 
directly  tending  that  way."  They  further  said  : 
"  What  God  may  have  left  them  to,  we  cannot  go  into 
God's  pavilion  clothed  with  clouds  of  darkness 
round  about.  But  as  to  what  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  upon  our  consciences,  we  judge  them 
innocent  of  the  crime  objected." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  thirty-two 
signers,  spelled  as  they  w'ere  written  :  John  Wise, 
William  Story,  Sen.,  Reinalld  Foster,  Thos.  Choate, 
John  Buruum,  Sr.,  William  Thomsonn,  Tho.  J^ow, 
Sen'r.,  Isaac  Foster,  John  Burnum,  Jun'r.,  William 
Goodhcw,  Isaac  Perkins,  Nathanill  Perkins,  Thomas 
Lovekin,  William  t^ogswell,  Thomas  Varney,  John 
Fellows,  William  Cogswell,  Ju'r.,  Jonathan  Cogs- 
well, John  Cogswell,  Jr.,  John  Cogswell,  Thomas 
Andrews,  Jose|)h  Andrews,  Benjamin  Marshall,  John 
Andrews,  Ju'r.,   William    Itutler,  William  Andrews, 
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John   AiuIr-ws,   .Idliii  Chote,  f^c'r.,   .fiwcpli    I'rottor, 
Samuel  Giildinfj,  .F..si-|  li  KvcU-tli.  .laiii.s  White. 

The  iH'titiiiii  w:is  cviihnlly  wnlteii  liy  .Mr.  Wise- 
As  prlntfil,  tlic  .■^iielliML'  is  iiin.Uinizril.  In  Ihc 
Drigiiiiil.olwhitli  ii  vorhatiin  (•ipj)y  is  in  my  po.ssession, 
there  i.s,  in  accoi(l:inee  with  the  usjr-te  of  the  lime,  as 
liberal  a  u.se  of  eapital  letters  at  the  lieiriiming  of 
ivords  as  in  Collon  Matlu-r's  Ma<riialia.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  an  illustration  :  "  We  <"iniiot  (io  into 
Liod's  pavilion  Oloatlird  with  Clondesof  DMrkness 
Kound  About."     Satan  is  spelli-d    ■, -Nathan." 

Of  the  .signers,  thn'e  were  near  family  eonneetions 
)f  Proeter,  one  of  them  being  liis  brollier  .Joseph, 
ivliieh  fact  will  account  for  their  special  activity  in  his 
jehalf,  as  well  lus  for  the  visit  of  one  of  thiin, 'I'honias 
L/'hoate,  to  Procter's  cell,  in  tlie  jail  at  Salem,  where 
lie  witnessed  the  signing  of  his  will.  'Iliumas  \'ar- 
ley's  wife  was  a  sister,  whose  maiden  name  was  .\l>i- 
;ail  Procter:  and  I'liomas  Choate's  wife  was  her 
laughter,  .Mary  X'arney.  Three  of  the  signers  were 
incestors  of  the  writer  of  this  history, — viz.  Thomas 
Variiey,  .John  Choate,  Senior,  and  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Procter  was  born  in  England,  and  at  the  age 
f)f  three  years  came  in  tlie  ship  "Susan-aml-Ellen,' 
in  1(;3.5,  with  his  father,  mother  and  a  sister  one  year 
Did.  He  had  subseiiuently  three  brothers  and  four 
iisters,  all  born  in  this  country;  of  whom  .loseph  wsls 
the  eldest. 

The  family  lived  first  at  Salem,  afterwards  in  r]is- 
n'ieli  town,  at  one  time  occujiying  the  house  near  the 
stone  bridge,  wliieh  w;i.s  long  the  residence  of  the  late 
Dapt.  Samuel  \.  Uaker,  and  was  standing  a  few  years 
since.  He  went  to  (.'hebacco,  |)robably,  with  others 
of  his  family,  at  what  time  is  not  known.  Here  he  be- 
came owner  of  a  farm,  uponwiiich  he  lived  for  several 
^cars,  leaving  this  place  for  Salem  Village.  His  age, 
at  his  tragical  death,  was  about  sixty. 

It  was  his  second  wife,  much  younger,  who  with 
him  Wiis  condemned,  but  rei)rieved. 

DisAGRKKMKXT  AMONG  Hkiks. — In  the  court 
records  of  the  county,  under  date  of  March  1."), 
1690-97,  .John  Choate,  eldest  son  of  John,  first  settler, 
entered  "  caution  to  ye  Honored  Judge  of  probate  of 
wills,"  saying,  "  I  have  matters  of  weight  to  offer  that 
my  father's  Will  may  not  be  approbated  wiiile  I  have 
opportunity  to  allege  against  it,  as  witness  my  hand, 
Jon.N  Choate." 

What  the  point  or  points  of  objection  may  have 
been,  we  do  not  know  from  anything  in  the  entry  ; 
but  some  time  later  Rev.  Benjamin  ('hoatc,  his 
brother,  "  in  consideration  of  having  received  a  col- 
lege education,"  renounced  all  cdaim  to  his  father's 
estate. 

It  wa.s  in  those  times  insisted  upon  as  equitable, 
that  where  a  son  received  a  liberal  education  he 
should  be  content  with  that  as  his  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  at  lea.sl  have  the  cost  of  it  ile<lucted  from  his 
share. 

St.AVEKY  l.\-  Ciii-.i:a<(().— I'ersoiis  of  African,  and 


sometimes  of  Indian,  ilesi'cnt  ucre  held  :is  pri>pi'rty  in 
this  place  at  an  I'arly  |irriod  ;  but  tlu'  precise  m-  even 
approximate  nund)er  of  them  I  have  not  been  aide  to 
ascerl.-iin,  after  the  most  diligent  research  and  in- 
ipiiry.  I  think,  however,  that  they  were  never  nn)re 
llian  a,  small  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 

In  17.->ri,  twenty-live  years  before  the  adoption  of 
the  State  ('iiiisiiiNli. Ill  nf  17SII,  (here  were  in  the  en- 
tire township  iif  Ipswich,  incluiling  this  parish,  of 
course,  si.\ty-two  persons,  over  si.xtecM  years  of  age, 
comprising  both  se.xes,  held  as  slaves. 

The  following  specific  allusions  to  four  persons  who 
invested  in  this  species  (d'  personal  estate  were  orig- 
inally derived  from  a  jiMblic  journal,  printed  at  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  gnvcrMiiicnl,  arid  froiLi  written 
imblic  records. 

I.  .Mi;  Wise's  Runaway — The  Huston  News- Letter, 
in  the  year  1713,  containeil  an  advertisement  inform- 
ing the  public  that  a  slave  bail  run  away  frem  AVr. 
.Mm  IKise,  of  Chebaceo,  and  that  at  the  lime  of  his 
departure  he  had  on  "  wooden-heel  shoes."  A  reward 
was  offered  for  his  capture  and  return.  However 
wooden  he  may  have  been  about  the  heels,  he  was 
not  so  wooden-headed  but  that  he  discovered  u 
method  of  enlarging  the  area  of  his  own  personal 
freedom.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  reading,  if  he 
knew  how  to  read,'  or  at  least  may  have  heard,  (d' cer- 
tain proceedings  in  1787,  when  his  master  revolted 
against  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  thereupon  re- 
strained him  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  exercisinglhe 
gift  of  free  speech. 

I  have  not  found  any  recorded  evidence  that,  the 
runaway  ever  complained  of  any  ill  In-atment  from 
his  master;  and  from  the  known  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Mr.  Wise,  we  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  fugitive  had  always  had  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  and  had  not  been  over-tasked. 
Perhaps  he  was  allowed  a  l)airof  /fi;Mf;--heeleil  shoes 
to  wear  to  meeting  on  Sundays;  although  leather  may 
have  been  scarce  and  (•■islly  in  tlmse  days,  as  com- 
pared with  its  abundanii'  and  cheainicss  at  the 
present  time. 

II.  Jtinatlian  Vikjswi:!!,  a  grandson  of  .luhii,  the  first 
settler  of  that  name,  in  his  will,  daled  .Inly  !l,  1717, 
mentions  "  my  Negro  man  slave  called  .lack,  and  also 
my  Indian  maid  slave  called  Nell,"  both  of  whom 
he  bequeaths  to  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

III.  and  IV'.  Three  weeks  later, July  .'iO,  1717,  Cupl. 
Jonathan  Hurnham,  of  Chcbacco,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Capt.  Nathaniel,  and  great-great  grandfather  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Neheiniah,  Nathaniel  and  Dr.  Ciilcb 
Burnham,  [)aid  £  (J4  to  Joshua  Norwood,  of  (ilouces- 
ter,  for  a  negro  boy.  Norwooil  had  previously  bought 
him  of  Capt.  Thomas  Chnatv,  of  Hog  Island.  The 
wife  of  Norwood,  Elizabi'th  Andrews,  daughter  of 
Ensign  Wm.  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  Chebacco. 

>  A  law  ol  regiiliitiiili  ol'  llu-  culuiiy  r,..|iiiri-.il  tlml  Bj-rviinln  Im  tnuKlil  to 
roud  ;  niij  in  lllsl,  an  iuliuliituiit  of  Ipswinli  wiu  I'lMiipliuiiinl  i>l  fui-  iiv- 
Klectiiig  tu  0o  iiistnirt  h'w  iwrTiiiit. 
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One  other  case,  learned  from  'AN  oral 
SOURCE. — An  elderly  inhabitant,  who  passed  away 
many  years  since,  informed  me  that  a  family  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Story,  senior,  held 
originally  at  lea.st  two  slaves,  a  man  and  his  wife;  to 
whom  several  children  were  boru  while  the  parents 
were  inmates  of  the  Story  household.  These  children 
followed  their  mother  in  legal  status,  as  chattels 
personal. 

Mrs.  Story,  the  mistress,  during  the  same  years,  also 
gave  birth  to  several  children ;  and  during  these 
recurring  periods  she  and  theslave-mother  alternately 
nursed  each  other  with  equal  care  and  patient  faith- 
fulness. This  last-mentioned  circumstance  indicates 
that  the  relation  of  bond  and  free,  in  this  instance, 
existed,  probably,  as  much  in  name  as  otherwise. 

In  fact,  slavery  existed,  in  this  precinct,  in  a  mild 
form,  the  subjects  of  it,  as  a  rule,  being  humanely 
treated  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  maintained  more  from 
conformity  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  time  than 
from  any  pertinacious  desire  for  its  permanent 
continuance. 

In  a  mortuary  record  kept  by  John  Cleaveland, 
there  is,  under  date  of  July  8,  1795,  less  than  four 
years  prior  to  his  decease,  a  mention  of  "  Titus,  a 
black  belonging  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,"  who,  at  an 
accident  at  a  barn-raising,  where  one  man  was  killed, 
wa-s  "disasterd,  but  like  to  recover."  As  the  State 
Constitution  of  1780,  was  held  to  have  abolished 
slavery  in  Massachusetts,  this  Titus  must  then  have 
served  Mr.  Cleaveland  voluntarily.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  his  slave  previously  to  17S(». 

Legal  Basis  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.— -It 
would  seem  from  the  reports  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  two  following 
cases,  copied  from  the  court  records  of  Essex  County, 
that  the  reliance  of  the  claimants  of  slaves  in  this 
vicinity,  failed  entirely  when  sought  to  be  based  upon 
any  express  statutory  provisions.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  at  least,  the  common 
law  of  England,  re-affirmed  occa.sionally  by  a  court 
decision,  was  regarded  as  the  principal  legal  sanction 
of  the  institution. 

Jenny  Slew,  a  mulatto,  brought  suit  against  John 
'Whipple,  of  the  Hamlet,  Ipswich  (now  Hamilton),  for 
restraining  her  of  lier  freedom  and  compelling  her  to 
labor  as  his  slave. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Plea.s,  sitting  at 
Newburyport,  in  September,  17G5,  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  Whipple. 

The  plaintiti;  Jenny  Slew,  appealed  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Judicature,  sitting  at  Salem,  in  Novem- 
ber, 171)6,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court, — a  jury  giving  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  entitling 
her  to  damages  in  the  sum  of  four  pounds,  besides 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £9  9«.  5rf. 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Essex,  for  the  July  term  of  1774,  a  negro 
servantbrought  suit  against  J/r.  Caleb  Dodge,  oi Beverly, 


to  obtain  his  freedom ;  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  fa- 
vor of  the  servant,  "  there  being  no  law  of  the  pro- 
vince [that  is,  no  statute  law],  to  hold  a  man  to  serve 
for  life." 

Grave- Yard  Robbery. — In  the  month  of  April, 
1818,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  incorpora- 
tion of  this  parish  into  a  town,  the  people  of  Chebac- 
co  were  startled  and  excited  to  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  that 
eight  human  bodies  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
from  their  resting-place  in  the  village  burying- 
ground. 

At  this  distant  point  of  time,  a  verbal  detail  of  the 
occurrence  hardly  conveys  to  those  who  have  since 
come  upon  the  stage  of  life  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  When  I  came  first  to  rt-side  here,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  event,  there  was  still  a  pungency 
and  acerbity  in  every  occasional  allusion  to  it  by  the 
majority  of  the  adult  population,  who  freshly  remem- 
bered all  the  circumstances. 

Hand  bills  with  startling  head  lines,  and  printed 
verses  of  various  degree  of  literary  merit,  were  soon 
after  the  discovery,  scattered  throughout  this  and  the 
neighboring  villages.  A  printed  sheet,  the  paper 
browned  by  age,  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  a 
friend,  who  was  a  resident  here  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  contains  two  of  these  metrical  composi- 
tions, from  each  of  which  I  present  an  illustrative 
stanza: 


Lines  cis  a  Recent  Inhcman,  Bakbabous    and  Atrociois   ArFAin 
Perpetrated  at  Chebacco  in  IrswicH. 
Hark  !  tlic  sad  tidings  from  the  bell  now  sounding, 
To  warn  the  people  of  some  wretclied  monster, 
Wlio,  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  flltliy  lucre, 

Robbed  the  grave-yard  ! 

0  !  wliat  is  tliis  mine  eye.*  are  now  beholding? 
See  the  graves  open  and  spectators  mourning, 
Friends  and  relations  stand  amaz'd  to  see  this 
Sod  profanation  ! 

Toe  Innocent  Man. 
Tlie  man  whose  conscience  feels  no  wound 
Is  not  alarni'd  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Satan's  jarring  strings  ; 

Pure  innocence,  like  Noah's  dove, 
Mounts  on  her  wings  to  realms  above, 

.\nd  joy  and  comfort  brings. 

At  the  reinterment  of  the  empty  coffins,  a  solemn 
religious  service  Wiis  helil  in  the  Congregational 
Meeting-house,  a  few  months  after  the  discovery,  and 
a  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  parish  minister,  from 
the  touching  and  appropriate  text  in  John  xx.  13  : 
"  They  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  She 
saith  unto  them.  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

The  title-page  of  the  discourse  is  as  follows: 

"  Interment  of  the  dead,  a  dictate  of  natural  aflection,  sanctioned  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  examples  of  the  good  in  every  ago.  A  Sermon 
delivered  in  Ipswich,  Second  I'arish,  July '2.1,  1818,  on  the  occasion  of 
Re-Interring  the  Collins  which  had  been  Robbed  of  their  Contonta.  By 
Robert  Oroweix,  Minister  of  said  Parish.     Preached  and  Published  at 
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the   Purticulur   Requeat   of  (he    Iriliiibittiim   of   tlu>   I'Iik.'.     An.lovor; 
Priuleii  by  Flagg  ami  Goul.l.     ISIS." 

The  pamphlet  is  nn  octavo,  of  forty  pages  ;  and  the 
subject  iiulieated  is  ably  ami  exhaustively  treated. 

The  preface,  which  is  here  given  in  full,  contains 
as  concise  ami  at  the  same  time  as  circumstantial  an 
account  of  the  transaction  as  could  be  otherwise 
presented. 

"The  followiug  sermon  was  iieccssiirily  written  in  great  haste,  to 
meet  llie  occaaion  for  whicii  it  wilh  ilesi^-iieil,  huiI  witliuut  tlie  most  (li:i- 
taut  view  to  its  pnMicntion.  In  revising  it  for  the  press,  tliereforo,  it 
was  found  neeessjiry  to  condense  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
others  ;  but,  in  regard  to  tlie  s^^ntiments  wliicli  pervaded  the  discourse, 
as  it  was  delivered,  no  alterations,  it  is  believed,  have  been  made. 

"The  history  of  the  occasion  is  briefly  this  :  .Some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  past  winter,  suspicions  were  excited,  it  should  eeeui  by  no  very 
definite  circumstances,  that  the  Ixsly  of  a  young  woinait  had  been 
taken  out  of  her  grave,  for  anatomical  purposes.  These  suspicious 
made  such  an  impre.ssion  upon  several  in  the  place,  and  particularly 
upon  her  parents  and  neighbors,  that  it  was  determined,  in  the  Spring, 
to  make  an  e.vamination.  .\n  e.vaniination  was  accordingly  made,  and 
the  |«iiuful  discovery  evinced  that  their  suspicions  were  too  well 
founded.  Her  body  was  gone  !  and  the  melancholy  tidings  gave  such  a 
sliock  to  all  in  the  place,  as  was  never  before  felt.  Further  e.xandna- 
tions,  which  were  made  to  ascertain,  if  practicable,  tlie  e.\tent  of  the 
evil,  but  chielly  with  a  view  of  (juieting  the  troubl.-d  minds  of  those, 
who  had  recently  buried  friends,  if  pemdventure  thoy  might  be  there, 
only  deepened  and  conflrmed  the  rlistress.  Ilefore  the  examination  was 
closed,  it  was  ascellained  that  the  bodies  of  not  less  than  eight  persons  had 
been  sacrilegiously  stolen,  viz  :  Sirs,  .Mary  Millett,  aged  :)5  ;  Miss  Sally  An- 
drews, 2G ;  Jlr.  William  Hurnliam,  7s  ;  Mr.  Klisha  Story,  K, ;  Jlr.  Samuel 
Burnham,  211;  Lsaac  .\llen,  Irt;  I'hilip  Harlow,  111;  the  eighth  was  not 
cerhiinly  known,  but  supposed  to  tie  Ca-sjir,  a  colored  man,  buried 
several  .years  since.  Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  five  months,  was 
the  heavy  draught  of  seven  made  u|Hin  the  burying-grouiid  of  a  coun- 
try village,  containing  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
number,  including  as  it  did  yi>ung  and  old,  male  and  female,  parent 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  spread  the  unusual  distress  through  a  very 
extensive  and  respectable  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  Meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  weie  held  on  the  occasion,  and  resolutions  passed,  i-v- 
pressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  adopting  measures  to  dele- 1, 
if  possible,  and  to  bring  to  justice,  the  perpetrators  of  it ;  and  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  more,  Wiis  subscribed  by  individuals  to  carry 
these  measures  into  elTecI.  .\  vote  was  also  passeil  aulhorixing  the 
standing  committee  of  the  parish  to  inter  the  empty  coRins,  in  a  grave 
to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  to  reijuest  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  deliver  a  discourse  suited  to  tlie  occasion.  The  request  wfw  accord- 
ingty  made,  and  the  following    is  the  discourse  preached  on  that  occa- 

From  the  following  extracts  the  reader  will  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  viewed,  at  the  time  ami  on  the  spot. 

"  It  is  presumed  tliat  all  who  hear  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  being  dis- 
tnrb«d  and  their  Iiodies  drawn  out  of  them,  nuist  experience  a  degree  of 
Tioleiic«  done  to  their  own  feelings,  though  the  dead  thus  treated  may 
have  lieen  strangers  to  them,  and  the  scene  remote  from  them.  We,  of 
coiir^,  except  from  this  general  symisithy  those  wtiose  business  it  is  to 
disturb  the  dead  for  filthy  lucre's  Sjike,  and  those  who  enijiloy  them  in 
this  unholy  tniilic.  To  whatever  good  purpose  the  latter  may  appro- 
priate these  stolen  Iiodies,  they  certainly  partake  of  all  the  guilt  of  the 
former,  if  (he  maxim  be  true  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  Nor 
ought  they  to  be  screened  from  any  of  the  odium  which  is  attJiched  to  a 
■tealth  and  merchandize  of  the  dead  ;  since,  If  It  were  not  for  their  pat- 
ronage and  suggestion,  none  would  be  guilty  of  this  outrage  uisin  de- 
cency and  humanity."     Pages  II,  12. 

"  It  surely  cannot  I  e  our  duty  to  inter  our  dead  merely  to  give  others 
the  trouble  of  going  inthe^night  and  stealing  them  away.  Much  less 
can  it  be  the  duty  of  a  poor  man  to  lie  at  the  expense  of  a  funeral  sol- 
•ninity  for  the  burial  of  his  wife  or  chlhlren,  merely  that  others  may 
have  the  prollt  of  selling  their  boilies  '     Pages  27,  28. 

"If  a  single  soul  Is  hardened  in  sin  by  the  practice  of  stealing  dead 
bodies,  the  evil  thus  occasioned  must  inflnitely  outweigh  all  the  good 


ivhich  the  science  of  Anatomy  evei 
men."     l'ago.?l. 

■■  It  is  far  from  being  the  only  sii 
lur  friends  to  lay  them  in  the  grav 
^now  that  they  are  resting  there  u 
lint  been  torn  from  their  colhns  lor 


isfai-Iion  we  enjoy  in  the  burial 
;  it  is  another  and  equally  great  I 
idislurbeil  ;  to  know  that  they  hai 
Honeyed  and  scientific  speciilaliol 


,.|  exp, 


ide  gaze  of  unbearded  youth."  Pages  ;i3,  .l-l. 


During  the  entire  public  solemnities  an  individual 
towards  whom  susjiicion  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  tran.sactions  liail  tiien  liegun  to  be  directed,  and 
who  was  afterwards  adjmlged  in  a  court  of  law  to  pav 
a  heavy  fine  and  i-osts,  .sat  among  the  audiiiire  :iiid 
listened  to  the  discourse.  This  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Sowall,  the  resident  physician  of  the  place;  whose 
usefulness  here  in  that  capacity  was.  of  course,  im- 
mediately at  an  end. 

The  next  year  lie  removed  to  \V:ishiiigtoii,  D.  ( '., 
where  he  lived  tu  the  age  nf  ."I'.i  years,  and  lieeame  very 
eminent  in  liis  profession  ;  :ind  where,  in  addition  to 
his  jiractice  as  pliysician,  he  discharged  for  several 
years,  with  distinguished  ability,  the  duties  of  two 
professorships  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  iti  the 
Medical  Deptirtment  of  Columbia  College. 

?le  was  doubtless  unsurpassed  in  this  euiinlry  or 
abro.qil,  in  pniticiency  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  il'  not 
also  ill  clinics.  His  published  and  widely  circuhited 
lectures  upmi  I'lirenology,  originally  delivered  before 
a  class  at  the  Medie.il  College  in  Wiishington,  illus- 
tratetl  by  his  own  examinations  and  measurements  of 
the  brain  and  skull,  and  showing  the  variable  widths 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  had  the  effect  to  modify  some- 
what, so  far  at  least  as  craninlogij  was  concerned,  the 
views  of  some  who  had  adopted  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  ( iall  and  Spurzheim,  and  who  still  adhered 
to  the  theory  Ihat  the  liraiii  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Of  surgical  and  anatomical  science  he  was  a  de- 
votee; and  it  is  said  that  the  immeiHate  cause  of  his 
death  was  blood-poi.soning,  which  resulted  from  an 
accidental  inoculation  through  a  cut  or  abrasion  upon 
one  of  his  hands,  wdiile  making  an  autopsy  of  the 
body  of  Hon.  Isaac  ( '.  Hati-s,  Tnited  States  Senator 
from  A[assachuselts,  who  died  suddenly  in  Washing- 
ton, in  1845, 

Jt  is  [irobablc  that  a  very  few  persons  only  had  any 
knowledge,  cither  beforehand  or  during  its  progress, 
of  this  desecration  of  the  village  cemetery, — perhaps, 
no  one  besides  those  engaged  directly  in  the  labor  of 
exhumation,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  their  em- 
ployer; who,  at  that  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  had  no 
connection  with  any  church  organization,  nor  had 
made  any  |)rofession  of  religion.  Years  afterwards, 
at  the  National  ca|)ital,  he  joined  the  .Methodist 
church,  and  continued  steadfast  in  his  niemlicrship 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

History  does  not  originate  circumstances  nor  oc- 
currences, but  simply  states  them  as  they  actually  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  deemed  eminently  proper  that 
this  impartial  and  truthful  account  should  be  here 
given  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  events  that 
have  transpired  in  this  iilace  since  its  first  settlement. 
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The  tradition  of  it,  more  or  less  minute  in  detail,  has 
been  and  is  continuously  being  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  A  permanent  record,  unlike 
mere  oral  narrative,  can  acquire  noa<cretions,  through 
decades  or  centuries.  Neque  falsi  dicere,  nee  veri  reti- 
cere. 

IXCORPORATION    OF    ChEBACCO     PaRISH   AS  THE 

Town  of  Essex. — Chebacco  was  set  off  from  Ipswich 
in  1819,  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Es.sex  by  an 
act  of  the  Slate  Legislature  of  the  5th  of  February  of 
that  year,  pursuant  to  a  clause  of  which  the  new 
town  paid  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  debt 
of  the  original  town  then  due,  which,  after  deducting 
the  proportionate  share  of  Chebacco  in  the  public 
property  of  Ipswich,  amounted  to  $3,000.  The 
committee  of  the  town  of  Essex,  who,  with  a  corres- 
ponding committee  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  adjusted 
the  details  of  the  final  settlement,  were  George 
Choate,  William  Cogswell,  Jr.,  and  Elia.s  Andrews. 

Population  and  Valuation  Then  and  Now. — The  pop- 
ulation in  1819,  when  thus  set  off  as  the  new  town, 
was  1107,  including  21  paupers. 

Population,  according  to  United  States  decennial 
census  for  the  year  1880,  1670, — a  gain  of  56  from 
1870.  Number  of  pauper  inmates  of  the  Alms-house 
in  1887,  13. 

By  the  United  States  census  for  1860,  tli.e  popula- 
tion was  1701 — the  largest  by  any  national  census  be- 
fore or  since  that  year. 

In  1830,  the  number  was  1333;  in  1840,  1432;  in 
1870,  1614. 

Valuation  in  1819,  S248,813 ;  valuation  in  1887, 
S836,717. 

Boundaries. — At  one  time  a  part  of  the  parish  or 
precinct  of  Chebacco  bordered  upon  the  town  ot 
Wenham.  But  that  portion  of  its  territory  having 
been  set  off  to  Hamilton,  the  town  of  Essex  is  now- 
bounded  only  by  Ipswich  on  the  North,  Hamilton  on 
the  West,  Manchester  on  the  South,  and  Gloucester 
on  the  South  and  East. 

Dimeiuions  of  Area. — The  territorial  surface  of  the 
town,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  by  measure- 
ments and  estimates,  comprises  about  9000  acres ; 
7000  acres  of  which  are  divided  into  tillage,  upland- 
mowing,  fresh  meadow,  salt  marsh,  woodland  and 
roads.     The  remaining  2000  acres  are  under  water. 

Organization. — At  the  first  town-meeting,  the  mod- 
erator was  George  Choate,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Geo. 
Choate,  of  Salem,  and  grandfather  of  Jose|)h  H. 
Choate,  law-partner  of  U.  S.  Senator  Evarts ;  Wm. 
G.  Choate,  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  city, 
for  some  time  aU.  S.  District  Judge;  Dr.  Geo.  C.  S. 
Choate,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum at  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  proprietor  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  private  lunatic  asylum,  in  New 
York  State,  at  which  Horace  Greeley  died ;  Charles 
F.  Choate,  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Co. ; 
and   Geo.    F.   Choate,    Judge  of  Probate   of   Essex 


County.  The  last  named  is  a  cousin  of  the  four 
brothers  previously  enumerated.  His  father  was 
William,  br.ther  to  Dr.  George. 

Fir.sf  Toivn  Officers. — Joseph  Story,  who  served  as  a 
soldier  throughout  the  entire  Hevolutionary  War,  was 
the  first  town  clerk;  George  Choate,  Jonathan  Story, 
4th,  Elias  Andrews,  William  Cogswell,  and  William 
Andrews,  were  chosen  as  the  first  selectmen,  a.ssessors 
and  overseers  of  the  poor;  Nathan  Choate  was  fir.st 
town  treasurer;  and  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  and  the 
selectmen  were,  by  vote  at  the  town  meeting,  desig- 
nated as  the  first  school  committee. 

George  Choate  was  chosen  as  the  first  representative 
of  the  new  town  to  the  State  Legislature;  in  which 
body  he  had  three  times  previously  occupied  a  seat  as 
one  of  the  representatives  from  Ipswich. 

Town  Clerks. — Joseph  Story,  the  first  town  clerk, 
served  six  years;  Jonathan  Story,  3d,  nine  years; 
William  Andrews,  Jr.,  seven;  David  Choate,  four; 
Aaron  L.  Burnham,  thirteen  ;  O.  H.  P.  Sargent,  six  ; 
.lohn  C.  Choate,  twenty-five;  Noah  Burnham,  present 
incumbent. 

Post-Office. — The  post-office  was  established  in 
1819,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Dudley  Choate,  appointed  in 
1819;  the  next,  Amos  Burnham,  1826;  Enoch  Low, 
1832;  Albert  F.  Low,  1854;  Charles  W.  Procter, 
1864;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Sr.,  and  Daniel  W.  Bart- 
lett,  Jr.,  from  1868  to  1881  ;  Leighton  E.  Perkins, 
1881. 

Phy.sicians. — -The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  who  came  here  in  1770.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1788  by  Dr.  Parker  Russ,  a  native  of  the 
place.  After  him,  in  1805,  came  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
Mus.sey,  later  in  life  distinguished  in  medical  profes- 
sorships in  different  States.  His  youngest  son.  Gen. 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
the  late  war,  is  now  a  lawyer,  residing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Mussey, 
was  practicing  physician  here  for  ten  years.  In  1818 
Dr.  Josiah  Lamson  was  invited  by  a  committee  of  the 
citizens  to  settle  here,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Dr.  Oscar  F.  Swasey  came  here  in  1853,  and  after 
a  few  years  removed  to  Beverly,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. He  was  expert  in  surgery,  having  had  hos- 
pital experience  at  Deer  Island.  Dr.  William  H. 
Hull  commenced  practice  here  in  1859.  He  served 
in  the  war,  and,  on  leaving  the  army,  resumed  his 
practice  here,  which  was  quite  extensive.  Dr.  Towne 
succeeded  Dr.  Hull  in  his  practice  and  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  residence. 

Dr.  John  D.  Lovering  succeeded  Dr.  Lamson  on 
his  retirement  in  1861,  removing,  in  1880,  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  his  successor  being  Dr.  A.  P.  Wood- 
man. 

Josiah  Lamsox,  M.D. — The  memory  of  this  ex- 
cellent  i)hysiciaii   and  estimable  citizen,  who   prac- 
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liic'l  his  profession  here  for  iiiore  than  forty  years, 
will  long  be  cherished.  In  him  evcryl)ody  had  im- 
plicit trnst.  Always  patiently  attentive  and  assidu- 
ous, his  long  experience  rendered  his  ser\  ices  of  great 
value  ;  and  the  unvarying  cheerfulness  and  pniin]iti- 
tude  with  which  he  responded  to  every  call,  even  "  in 
the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night,"'  in  the  most 
inclement. sca.son,  and  when  sometimes  the  gratitude 
of  the  i)atient  might  be  his  only  re(|uital,  should 
place  his  name  upon  the  li.st  of  those  who,  without 
show  or  pretension,  have  been  substantia!  benefactor> 
of  mank  ind. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  ol' ihe  class 
of  1>>11.  Among  his  class-mates  who  became  dis- 
tinguished were  Rev.  Alvan  Loamson,  ]).|).,  many 
years  jiastor  of  the  Unitarian  ('luirch  in  JJedham. 
and  editor  of  the  C/iristhiu  K.raiiitne.r ;  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian  ;  Judge  Pliny  Merritk  ;  Pro- 
fcissor  n.  A.  Could  ;  Rev.  Dr.  K.  W.  P.  (ireenwood, 
for  years  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston  ;  and 
Eev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bigelow. 

College  GR.\i)L-.\rEs.— Of  th«  natives  (jf  this 
place  there  have  been  twenty  graduates  of  dillerent 
colleges  since  Chebacco  was  first  settled  ;  of  whom 
six  are  now  living,  viz.:  (reorge  F.  Choate,  Ksi).,  who 
has  been  judge  of  probate  for  thirty  yeai-s  ;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Crowell,  profe.ssor  in  Amlierst  College,  of 
which  he  w-as  a  graduate;  Rev.  ICdwaril  Norton  ;  Rev. 
David  O.  Mears,  D.D.  ;  Codeb  Burnham,  M.D.;  Rev. 
Michael  Buridiam. 

Of  the  graduates  deceased,  among  the  ICssex  na- 
tives, was  Rev.  Thomas  Sewall,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of 
the  distinguished  physician  of  that  name.  He  was 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
long  a  presiding  elder.  His  mother  was  .Mary,  eldest 
sister  of  Rufus  Clioatc 

OriiEK.s  III-  THE  Le.\unk|)  Puokkssions. — Jacob 
Story,  Es(].,  judge  of  probate,  residing  in  Winona, 
Minn.,  studied  at  Yale  Cidlege  and  graduated  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School.  David  Choate,  .Ir.,  M.D., 
Was  a  graduate  of  Ma.ssachusetts  Medical  College, 
and  has  long  been  in  successful  practice  in  .Salem.  J. 
Howard  Burnham  has  been  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  Ihe  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomiugton,  111. 

The  brothers,  Edward  S.  and  Philemon  Kvileth, 
are  succes.sful  physicians,  the  former  at  (iloucester, 
and  the  latter  at  .Marblehead.  Dr.  Alvin  Story,  after 
gra<luating  in  medicine  in  this  country,  traveleil 
abroad,  visiting  hospitals  and  oilier  inslitutions  in 
Europe,  and  settled  in  Natiek.  Leverctt  Mears,  who 
studied  chemistry  in  (iermany  for  some  years,  is  i)ro- 
fe.ssor  of  that  science  at  (Jarfield's  afiiia  mater,  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Ma.ss. 

.Mi:mi!EI!s  oi-  the  r-i;iiisi,ATiriti;.— The  Ibllowing 
have  been  Representatives  to  the  General  Courl,sinc<' 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Conslituti<iii  in  I7H0,  as 
nu'nibers  from   Chebacco  of  the   Ipswich   delegation 
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lirst  with  Manchester,  afterwards  with  that  place  and 
Hamilton,  and  since  with  a  part  of  (iloucester: 

John  Choate,  17SI,  '83,  'S.j,  '.S6,  '8X ;  .lonatban 
Cogswell,  17'J--'. '03,  J800,  '13;  Georye  Choate,  ISM, 
'17. 

From  Essex,  after  'uii-oriiiiriiti<iii. — (ieorge  ('hoate, 
18i;i;  Jacob  Story,  18:i4;  .loMalb.iii  .St,,ry  (:i.l),  1X:;7- 
30,  '.33, '34;  Charles  De.xter,  is:;.',, ';;r, ;  dliver  Low, 
1837  ;  George  W.  P.uridiam,  1838;  David  Choate, 
1839;  Samuel  Hardy  and  Aaron  L.  Buniliam,  I.slii; 
(irover  Dodge,  LS41  ;  .lohu  Burnham,  \^\-l;  .lolm 
Prince,  1843,  TiS,  Tk),  'liD;  Moses  liurnham,  .Ir.,  1844; 
Ezra  Perkins,  Jr.,  184.''i;  (xihnan  P.  Allen,  18,51  ;  Wil- 
liam Burnham  (2d),  ]8.')2;  Samuel  Story.  LS'iti;  O.  H. 
P.  Sargent,  18.57  ;  Ch:irles  lL,we>,  ISoS;  Klieiie/.er, 
Stanwood,  18til' ;  Xebemiah  Burnham,  lsi;4;  Timo- 
thy .\ndrews,  .Ir.,  LSHi;  ;  Leonard  :\IcKenzie,  18i;,S  ; 
William  H.  .Mears,  LS7(I;  John  C.  Choate,  1872; 
Aaron  Low,  1874;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  I87<;;  .lohn 
F.James,  1S7'J;  Stephen  P.  Andrews,  1882;  David 
L.  Haskell,  1885;  William  Howe  Burnham,  1888. 

State  Senators. — Hon.  Ste[)hen  Choate,  1781-8.3  ; 
Hon.  David  Choate,  1840,  '41 ;  Hon.  John  Prince, 
18.58;  Hon.  Charles  Howes,  1S7G,  '77. 

TEMrER.\xcE  OliGANlz.\TlONs. — The  first  temper- 
ance .society  was  organized  here  in  18211,  on  the  basis 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  distilled  sjiirits.  It  soon 
afterwards  took  the  ground  of  abstinence  also,  as  a 
beverage   from  fermented  liquors. 

In  1842,  the  Washington  Total  .\bslineiice  Society 
was  formed.  The  writer  of  this,  as  one  of  ;i  commiltee 
appointed  for  tlnit  purpose,  drafted  the  constilution, 
of  which  brief  extracts  are  given  on  page  322  of 
Crowell's  town  history,  and  also  engageii  the  Urst  live 
lecturers,  four  of  whom  were  reformed  men,  the  first 
of  the  four  being  a  native  Englishman,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
N'orthall,  a  liritish  vice  consul,  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable :diility. 

PfUT.lc  C(>M.\ii;.\iiiK.\TlijNs. — .Seven  public  cele- 
brations of  events  of  more  or  less  inti'rest  to  the  peo- 
ple generally,  have  taken  place  in  the  town. 

1.  \  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  .Inly,  in  18(17, 
when  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
.Mussey,  then  the  resident  physician  of  the  place — 
afterwards  the  distinguished  niediial  profes.sor  at 
Dartmouth,  and  later  of  a  meilieal  college  in  Ohio. 

2.  l-'ebru.ny  17,  181,"),  the  declaration  of  jieacc  after 
the  war  of  ISlL'was  celebrated  by  a  milil;iry  [liirade, 
a  public  dinner,  and  an  illumination  in  the  evening, 
and  an  address  at  the  church  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
.Mr.  Crowell. 

3.  In  182r),  the  fiftieth  annivers:iry  (strictly  speak- 
ing, the  forty-ninth  of  the  declaration)  of  our  na- 
tiomil  inde|)endence  was  commemorated  here,  with 
considerable  eclat,  by  a  parade   of  the  Essex   Light 
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Infantry,  and  a  public  dinner  in  a  pavilion  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel  William  Andrews.  The  oration 
was  delivered  by  Rufus  Choate,  Esquire,  then  a 
young  lawyer  practising  his  profession  in  Uanvers, 
and  comparatively  unknown  to  fame. 

4.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1838,  Rev.  A.  C.  L. 
Arnold  delivered  an  oration  at  the  Universalist 
Church,  and  a  dinner  was  served  in  a  tent  on  the 
premises  of  Enoch  Low. 

5.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  celebrated  on  the  fourth  o: 
July,  1876;  when  an  oration  was  delivered  out  ol 
doors,  on  the  premises  of  Daniel  Winthrop  Low,  to 
a  large  concourse,  by  Rev.  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D., 
a  native  of  the  town,  now  pastor  of  the  Piedmont 
Church  in  Worcester. 

An  interesting  coincidence  wiis  the  presence  on 
this  occiision  of  two  persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  celebration  of  a  half  a  century  before,  when  Mr. 
Choate  was  the  orator.  One  was  the  late  Robert  W. 
Kurnham,  who  was  President  of  the  day,  at  this  later 
celebration,  and  the  other  was  Denmark  Procter,  the 
venerable  musician  of  Gloucester. 

6.  April  20,  1879,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society  was  cele- 
brated by  an  address  by  Rev.  Benton  Smith,  then 
acting  pastor,  from  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year."  The  church  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  jjlants,  and  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence in  attendance,  comprising  many  from  other 
places,  especially  from  Gloucester. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Pem- 
ber,  who  presided  on  the  occa.sion,  and  others;  and 
the  exercises  were  participated  in  likewise  by  Rev.  F. 
T.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Harris,  then  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

7.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1883,  the  Congregational 
church  commemorated  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  organization,  as  well  as  that  of  the  parish, 
by  a  public  memorial  meeting,  and  a  social  festival. 
The  occjision  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
recalling  as  it  did  the  varied  events  of  so  long  aperiod 
of  time,  and  the  vast  changes  that  had  tiiken  place, 
not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  state  and  nation. 

The  audience-room  of  the  church  edifice  was  pro- 
fusely adorned  by  wreaths,  crosses  and  other  fioral 
designs;  but  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience^ 
too  large  for  the  building,  the  public  exercises  were 
held  in  a  mammoth  tent,  on  the  grounds  of  Daniel 
Winthrop  Low. 

In  the  forenoon,  two  interesting  historical  discourses 
were  delivered :  the  first  by  Rev.  Professor  E.  P. 
Crowell,  of  Amherst  (College,  .son  of  the  seventh  pas- 
tor of  the  church, — a  thoughtful  production,  admir- 
ably written,  and  eminontly  fair  and  discriminating 
in  its  statement  of  the  dissensions  that  had  arisen  ; — 
and  the  second,  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  tribute 


to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  the  first  pastor,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston. 

A  particularly  interesting  incident  was  the  intro- 
duction, at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  meeting,  of  a 
native  resident,  yir.  Andrew  Burnham,  then  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year,  (who  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred,) 
and  who  well  remembered  John  Cleaveland,  and  the 
raising  of  the  meeting-house  in  1792. 

The  congregation  then  visited  the  grave  of  Rev. 
John  Wise,  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  a  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover. 

In  the  afternoon,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  i)arent  church,  at  Ipswich  ; 
Rev.  F.  G.  (/lark,  of  Gloucester ;  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor,  then  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  some  years  pre- 
viously minister  at  Wenham,  who  gave  personal 
reminiscences  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell ;  and  Prof.  Park, 
of  Andover. 

At  the  social  re-union  in  the  evening,  brief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  H-  Palmer,  acting 
pastor,  who  was  president  of  the  day  ;  ex-pastor  Rev. 
J.  L.  Harris;  Rev.  George  L.  Gleason,  of  Byfield; 
John  Howard  Burnham,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  a 
native  of  Essex,  a  descendant  of  John  Choate,  first 
settler,  and  of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  who  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  with  John  Wise  and  others, 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ;  and 
Rev.  D.  0.  Mears,  of  Worcester,  a  native  of  Essex. 
An  original  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Choate)  Lane,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  this 
town,  was  read  by  Miss  Ida  P.  Howes. 

William  C.  Choate,  organist  of  the  church,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  early  settler,  John  Choate,  conducted 
the  musical  exercises  of  the  day. 

A  hymn  was  lined  off,  after  "  ye  ancient  style,"  by 
Rufus  Choate. 

Letters  were  received  from  several  who  were  unable 
to  attend,  among  them  Rev.  John  Pike,  of  Rowley  ; 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Coggin,  of  Boxford:  Rev.  J.  C.  Webster, 
of  Illinois,  son  of  a  former  minister  of  this  parish  ; 
and  a  letter  peculiarly  interesting  in  reminiscence 
and  full  of  heart,  from  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  writ- 
ten while  travelling  abroad  and  dated  at  Paris. 

Essex  Br.\nch  Railko.\d. — Until  1872,  no  rail- 
road track  crossed  any  part  of  the  territory  of  this 
town ;  and  the  nearest  railroad  station  was  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  line  of  the  Gloucester  branch  road, 
upwards  of  four  miles  distant,  the  next  in  point  of 
nearness,  in  the  direction  of  Salem  and  Boston,  being 
that  at  Wenham,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  on  the 
main  line  of  what  what  was  then  the  Eastern  road, 
but  is  now  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  train  of 
cars  was  run  over  the  track  of  the  Essex  Railroad, 
which  extended  from  Wenham  to  this  town,  and  the 
building  of  which,  just  then  completed,  had  been 
commenced  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  built  by  the  Essex  Railroad  Company,  of 
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which  Leonard  MoKeiizie  was  President,  and  Jolin  I'. 
Choate,  Secretary  ;  the  town,  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity, contributing  tlie  larger  portion  ol'tlie  capital.  It 
was  at'terwanlssold  to  the  Kastern  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  now  held  and  operated  by  the  Ficjston  and 
Maine  Company. 

A  continuation  or  extension  of  the  road  acro.ss  the 
river  and  marshes  to  the  Thompson  Island  settlement, 
near  the  junction  of  Southern  and  Ivistern  Avenues, 
has  recently  been  completed  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1887,  there  was  a  jubilation  over  the  event 
of  tiie  opening  of  the  extension  on  that  <lay,  for  the 
first  time,  for  regular  travel.  Many  buildings  were 
illuminated,  and  a  procession,  preceded  by  the  Ksscx 
brass  band,  marched  to  the  residence  of  .Vddison 
Cogswell,  to  whom,  more  than  to  ajiy  other  person, 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due,  and  escorted 
him  to  a  hall  where  a  banquet  was  served;  after  which 
Elias  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, called  successively  upon  Mr.  Cogswell,  Morris 
C.  Fitch,  IJev.  Mr.  Sanger,  .1.  K.  i'ringle,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  and  Aaron  Low,  Esip,  who  each  responded 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  (.'ogswell  signilled  his  intention  to  present 
to  the  town  a  building  for  a  ptdjlic  library.  This 
gratifying  announcement  was  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  will  bo  conceded  that  the  persevering  ellbrts  of 
the  late  Leonard  McKen/.ie,  Esq.,  pre.sident  of  the 
company,  contributed  more  than  those  of  any  other 
one  indiviilual  at  the  time,  to  the  pusliiag  lorwnrd  of 
the  building  of  the  original  road. 

Hoc  Isi.ASi). — This  island  is  located  in  the  bay,  a 
'short  distance  from  the  main  land,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
hog's  back,  a.s  seen  in  the  distance  from  certain 
points.     It  is  now  divided  into  three  farms. 

Portions  of  it  have  at  various  times  been  in  posses- 
sion of  different  persons.  One  of  my  ancestors,  Rob- 
ert Day,  who  came  from  England  in  1635,  in  theshiji 
Hopewell,  was  the  owner  in  IGtil,  of  four  and  a  half 
acres  on  this  island.  The  statement  in  the  I[)swicli 
records  is,  that  he  owned  a  share  and  a  half;  and  it 
appears  from  other  entries  in  the  same  records,  that 
by  an  e~stai)lished  rule  a  "share"  contained  three 
acres. 

Philip  Fowler  is  likewi.se  recorded  as  the  owner  of 
shares  in  Hog  Island,  as  well  as  on  Castle  Neck  and 
Plum  Island,  in  the  same  year,  liiiil. 

.lacob  Bennett,  grandson  of  John  Perkins,  Isl, 
owned  several  acres  here,  with  a  house,  in  which  lie 
and  his  family  lived,  which  his  heirs,  in  1704,  sohl  t  i 
Captain  Thomas  Choate,  who  hafi  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  island.  This  iiennelt  was  a  son  of  Henry, 
an  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain  Parker  Rurnham, 
whose  mother's  maiden-name  was  Hannah  Rennett. 

Matthew  Whipple,  son-in-law  of  William  Cogs- 
well, grandson  of  John,  first  settler,  was,  at  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's decease,  appointed  guardian  of  his  minor 
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j  children  and  adniinisirator  of  his  estate;  and  one 
charge  upon  the  estate,  under  date  of  May  l«i,  1717, 
was  fi,r  "dividing  the  Island  with  .Mr.  Cliuatc."  From 
this  it  may  Ipc  rea.sonaldy  inlrrrcd  that  William  Cog.-,- 
well  had  been  a  ])art  owner  of  Hog  Island. 

Cajilain  Thoinas  Choate,  it  is  generally  understood, 
became  tinally  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  island;  an<l 
I  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  said,  be  was  called 
(iovernor  Choate. 

In  lS8t;,  a  road  was  .(jiislrurletl  from  the  mainland 
to  Hog  Island  by  Capt.ain  Lamiintt;.  Uuiiibaiu,  for 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  and  him- 
self. The  road  across  the  marsh,  about  one-half  mile 
long,  from  Low's  to  Dean's  Island,  was  located  and 
built,  a  few  years  previously,  for  his  own  use,  by 
Rufus  Choate,  who  also  built  a  small  ferry-boat,  ujion 
whicli  he  could  drive  a  house  and  light  I'arriage,  and, 
by  the  use  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  could  cross  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  A  sulist.antial  plank  road,  thirteen 
hundred  feet  long  and  about  twelve  or  lifteen  feet 
wide,  has  been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  ferry- 
lioat.  There  are  two  bridges  intersecting  the  plank- 
road,  one  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  tlie  other 
of  one  hundred  feet,  left  open  underneath  for  the 
current  on  each  side  of  the  great  thatch-bank.  There 
are  also  spaces  left  between  the  piles  wliieh  form  the 
foundation  of  the  road,  for  the  passage  of  hay-boats 
and  floating  ice.  All  the  lumber  used  about  (he 
bridge  is  hard  iiine.  excepting  the  piles,  which  are  of 
hemlock.  The  bridge  and  repairs  nium  the  marsh 
road,  which  had  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  cost  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

ChaiKjK  (if  Xdiiir. — The  proprietors  of  the  three 
farms  upon  the  island,  Riilus  Choale,  Nehemiah 
Choate  Marshall,  and  l.amonl  <i.  Huniham,  in  Oeto- 
l)er,  1S,S7,  changed  the  name  to  ('ii(jii/t'  /x/and,  and 
requested  the  Selectmen  to  so  reconl  il  upon  the 
town  books.  The  former  inelegant  name  will,  there- 
fore, become  obsolete. 

It  is  said  that  no  less  llian  eighty-two  persons  of 
the  name  of  ( 'hoate  Ifave  iieeii  born  U[i()u  this  island. 

The  three  present  proprietors  of  the  island  are 
kinsmen.  Captain  L.  <!.  Buruham  being  a  descendant 
of  (leorge  (iidding.s,  who  was  ancestor  also  of  Jlary 
((iiddings)  Choate,  wife  of  Captain  William  Choate, 
and  great-grandmother  of  Ru'us,  now  the  resident 
owner  of  one  of  the  three  farms. 

Lamoxt  (Jiiiih.ncs  BfHMlAM — Was  born  in 
Essex,  August  .'nh,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mary  (Ci-ldings)  liiiruham,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Henjannn  liurrdiam,  who  was  a  soldier 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  served  throughout 
the  entire  Revolutionary  War,  living  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  By  two  separate  lines  of  ancestry, 
he  descended  from  John  Tuttle,  sometimes  written 
Tuthill,  who  came  to  Ipswich,  from  Lonilon,  in  the 
ship  Planter,  in  1(>35,  of  whose  daughters  one  was  the 
wile  of  George  (iiddings,  who  came  in  the  same 
vessel,    and    another    married     Thomas     Burnham, 
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second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  immi- 
grants. Tuttle  and  Giddings  became  large  land 
owners  in  Ipswich. 

He  received  his  education  in  tlie  public  schools  in 
Essex,  the  Putnam  school  at  Newburyport,  and  a 
business  school  in  Boston.  He  enlisted,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Company  E.  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  wliich  joined 
General  Banks'  command  in  New  Orleans,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  before  Port  Hudson  and  at  Donald- 
sonville.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Captain, 
First  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  on 
the  staff  of  General  I.  S.  Burrill,  and  later,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hobart  Moore,  and  elected  Captain  of 
Troop  D.  First  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  still  later. 

In  1868,  he  established  himself  in  the  coal  business 
in  Boston.  Commencing  in  a  moderate  way,  his 
business  so  increa.sed  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of 
several  iron  and  other  steamers,  one  of  which,  of 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons,  was  built  at  Essex, 
and  became  proprietor  of  several  large  coal  establish- 
ments, the  most  exteusive,  covering  two  acres,  with 
buildings  of  storage  capacity  of  eighty  thousand 
tons. 

He  is  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and 
fills  many  other  prominent  official  i)ositions  in  vari- 
ous business  companies  and  corporations. 

In  188(1,  he  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wood.  They  have 
improved  their  summer  residence  in  Essex,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Choate  family,  where  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  and  wife  were  entertained  by  them, 
in  1886.  In  1878,  the  farm  adjoining  the  birth-place 
of  Rufus  Choate,  on  Hog  Island,  was  purchased  by 
him;  ami  in  1886,  a  road  and  bridge  from  the  main 
land  to  the  Island,  were  constructed  by  him  for  the 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  an<l  himself. 

Capt.  Burnham  is  a  valued  and  esteemed  citizen, 
liberal,  public-spirited  and  hospitable,  whose  success- 
ful career  is  the  result,  not  only  of  his  remarkable 
business  capability  and  enterprise,  but  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  honorable  dealing. ' 

LoNfiEVlTY. — The  proportionate  number  of  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  at  different  periods  since  the  set- 
tlement of  this  jilace,  has  probably  been  as  large  as 
the  average  of  that  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Of 
676  who  died  during  one  period  of  43  years,  80  were 
upwards  of  80  years  old,  and  20  were  over  90.  Of 
these  Joseph  Marshall  was  over  96. 

Centenarian.s  who  were  Natives  of  this 
Place. — Mrs.  Joanna  Andrews,  who  was  born  in 
Chebacco,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Burnham, 
died  in  Gloucester  January  20,  1847,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years  and  three  mouths.  Her 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  a  sister 
was  living  at  ninety-four. 

Uufus  Cogswell,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  John  Cogswell,  first  settler,  died  in  Essex 
iu  1861,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.    He  was  a  ' 


soldier   of   the    Revolutionary   War,   and    was   with 
General  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyue. 

Andrew  Burnham,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, from  John,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Burnham 
boy  brothers,  who  came  from  England  in  1635, 
died  in  Essex  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  two  months.  It  is  said  that  during  his  long 
life,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  passed  in  active 
business  pursuits,  he  was  never  seriously  ill.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  had  ten  children — 
nine  by  his  first  wife  and  one  by  his  second.  He  was 
the  father  of  George  P.  Burnham,  Esq.,  of  Melrose, 
and  of  Susan  H.,  wife  of  Judge  Benjamin  Kingsbury, 
of  Portland,  Me.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  in  business  at  one  time  on  May's  wharf, 
in  old  Federal  Street,  and  subsequently  in  Green 
Street.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  importing  of  West  India  goods  ;  then  in  the 
wholesale  tobacco  and  West  India  trade,  iu  company 
with  Jonathan  Carlton,  and  later  in  the  retail  family 
grocery  line.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  several  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age — one,  a  brother,  to  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  a 
sister  to  her  eighty-ninth  year.  His  father  lived  to 
be  seventy-nine,  and  his  grandfather  eighty-eight. 
His  great-grandfather  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
years  and  five  months,  but  his  great-great-grandfather 
John,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  lived  to  be 
seventy-six.  This  ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  two 
deacons  of  the  First  Chebacco  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Wise  was  pastor.  The  centenarian  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church. 

By  his  descent  from  Abigail  Varney,  who  married 
his  great-grandfather,  Josiah  Burnham,  and  who  waS* 
the  sister  of  Mary  Varney,  who  became  the  first  wife 
of  Captain  Thomas  Choate  and  mother  of  all  his 
children,  Andrew  Burnham  was  a  third  cousin  of 
David  Choate,  1st,  father  of  Rufus. 

A  Cestenaeian  who  lived  and  died  here, 
BUT  was  kot  a  Native. — Joseph  Eveleth,  who  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  about  1640,  when  about  34  years 
of  age  removed  to  Chebacco,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  here  in  December,  1745, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  vears. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Eveleth,  who  immigrated 
to  Boston  from  England,  where  he  for  some  time 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  baker;  and  who  removed  to 
Gloucester,  where  for  some  years  he  was  a  selectman. 
The  name  was  frequently  written  Eveleigh,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  an  estate  in 
England  called  Yeverleigh. 

Almo.'jt  a  Centenarian. — Widow  Hannah  Ayres, 
who  had  been  a  school-mistress,  died  here  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

A  Former  Resident,  not  a  Native,  almost  a 
Centenarian. — Jiev.  Nehemiah  Porter,  born  in  the 
Hamlet  (Hamilton),  who  preached  here  seventeen 
years  and  owned  a  house  here,  died  at  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  in  1820,  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
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Some  of  the  Xoxooen.^ri.vxs. — Anne  Chmite, 
widow  of  John,  first  settler,  w;is  ninety  years  old,  at 
her  death  in  1720. 

Ned  Ckon/e,  a  negro,  a  member  of  the  ehuroli,  died 
in  the  year  1800  at  the  a^e  of  ninety.  He  had  been 
employed  upon  the  Ciioate  farm  on  lIo>;  Lsland,  and 
early  in  life  may  have  been  a  slave. 

Thnman  Giddinf/s,  who  died  in  1.-^02,  at  the  a.i;o  of 
ninety-four,  walked  nine  miles  in  one  day  wilbiii  a 
year  of  his  death. 

.1  widow  Sm it /i  died  in  1>;U1,  at  the  au'C  of  ninety- 
seven  years  and  three  months. 

Daniel  Chonle.  died  in  1820  at  ninety-nne. 

^^rs.  Deborah  Bttrnham,  widow  of  Wesley  Burn- 
ham,  1st,  a  native  of  this  place,  a  daughter  of  Deacon 
Zechariah  Story,  died  here  in  1821,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight.  She  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of 
Judge  Story.  She  lived  in  the  ancient  house  long 
occupied  by  Aaron  Story,  son  of  Kphraim,  who  wa.s 
al.so  of  the  same  lineage.  This  house  is  the  first  on 
the  left,  after  turning  to  the  right  from  Western 
Avenue  into  the  old  road  around  the  Falls  village. 

Mrs.  Anna  Andrews,  who  died  in  I82S,  Jesse  SInrij, 
who  died  in  1824,  and  Mojor  John  Jlnrnhani,  the 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Kevolntionary  War,  who 
many  years  after  its  close  removed  to  Derry,  >'.  H., 
where  he  dieil  in  184o,  all  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
four. 

A  recent  in.«tance  is  that  u{  Mrs.  Iah-ij  lioi/il,  widow 
of  John  Boyd,  who  died  in  1887,  at  theage  of  ninety- 
si.\.  Her  brother,  Aaron  Burnliam,  survives  in  his 
ninety-first  year. 

The  list  of  nonogenarians  might  be  considerably 
enlarged  from  among  tho.se  deceased  at  different 
dates  from  fifteen  to  fifty- five  years  ago — a  few  notable 
instances  being  those  o(  James  Andrews,  not  far  from 
ninety-seven  ;  the  three  brothers,  David  Burnham,  at 
94  (whose  wife  survived  him  two  years,  and  also 
reached  ninety-four),  lienjamin  Bnrnhnm,  at  ninety- 
two,  and  I'arker  litirnham,  1st,  at  ninety-one  years 
and  eight  months;  and  their  nephew,  Oijttain  Parker 
Burnhnm,  at  ninety  years  and  two  months. 

ScM.NfER  Re.«orts. — ''Conomo  Point,"  so  named, 
it  is  said,  at  the  sugge.stion  of  Daniel  W.  Bartlett, 
Rsq.,  in  honor  of  Masconomo,  the  Indian-Chief,  who 
owned  the  land  in  all  the  region  round  about,  has  for 
some  time  been  an  attractive  place  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  as  well  as  active  business  men 
who  have  there  built  for  themselves  summer  homes. 
Ita  nearness  to  the  alms-house  farm,  from  which  can 
be  obtained  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  genuine  l)utter,  and 
rich  milk  and  cream,  with  other  products  of  a  fertile 
and  well  conducted  farm,  makes  it  exceptionally 
desirable  in  this  resjtect.  Cross  Island,  another 
refuge  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  city  and  town,  is 
exactly  opposite  to  Conomo  Point,  across  Chebacco 
River,  and,  rd'  course,  shares  with  it  the  advantage  of 
having  the  poor-farm  a.s  its  ba.se  of  supplies.  There 
were,  at  first,  merely  cabins  of  one  room  here,  but 


there  are  nowquiti'  comfortable  bouses,  ea<-b  contain- 
ing several  rooms. 

On  the  line  of  the  Hssex  branch  of  the  Bo.tton  and 
Maine  liailroad,  which  has  a  station  near  its  entrance, 
in  the  western  part  of  Ibc  town  is  located  Centennial 
Orovc.  It  is  the  most  popular  summer  resort  in  the 
county.  Religious  S(iri<'ties  and  Sabbath  Schools  of 
every  denomination  visit  annually  these  beautiful 
grounds,  as  do  also  military  organizations,  beuevolent 
associations  and  pleasure  parties  ol' every  descri])tion. 
Picnic  parties,  including  thousands  of  people,  have 
frei(inntly  found  abundant  acc<imnuidation  here. 
I'pon  the  lake  are  boats  of  various  descriptions, 
among  others  one  called  a  Catamaran,  built  of  two 
narrow,  air-tight  gondolas  planked  over  and  fitted 
with  sails.  There  also  has  been  a  small  steamer 
running  there  at  times. 

Mr.  J.  Leverett  Story,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was 
for  some  years  business  manager,  as  was  also  ;\Ir. 
(Jharles  W.  Procter. 

"Cross  Island"  derived  its  name  from  Robert 
Cross,  an  early  settler,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  it,  b\it  of  whom  little  is  known,  either 
from  record  or  tradition,  exce])t  that  he  was  a  siddier 
in  the  Pequot  expedition  in  IG.'>7,  and  in  ir,:',!l  was 
awarded  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  Ills  name. 
'•Robert  Cross,  Senior,''  was  signed  to  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chebacco,  in  ll)70,  to  the  (ieneral 
Court,  for  permission  to  build  a  meeting-house  here. 
Whether  he  died  here  or  removed  to  some  other 
settlement  is  not  known.  The  family  name  has  long 
been  extinct  in  this  [ilace.  In  1710,  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  JIary  (Cross)  Uerrick  and  .Mrs.  .\nna 
(Cro.ss)  Fellows,  were  living  in  Connecticut. 

lIisiDiMi'  MofsKs  .\Ni)  Lor.M.iTiEs.^l.  The  hotise 
now  owned  and  oecujiicd  by  Mr.  Kdwin  Ilobbs  was 
built  atul  owned  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  and 
was  his  residence  until  his  death.  It  w-as  afterward 
the  home  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  for  two  years;  and 
was  then  purchased  and  occupied  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Porter,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Davis,  the  first  resident 
physician  of  tlie  place;  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  (^ol.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  and  was  in- 
herited by  his  (laughter  Mary,  afterward  .Mrs.  Choate, 
who  occupied  it  during  lier  life. 

In  this  house,  on  the  night  of  ,luly  IS,  1S17, 
occurre<l  the  first  burglary  in  this  jiarish  of  which 
there  is  any  tradition,  which  was  long  spoken  of 
because  of  the  novel  manner  in  which  it  was  elfected. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  taken  from  a 
rlesk  in  a  room  on  the  lower  floor.  C(d.  Cogswell, 
then  the  owner  and  occupant,  slept  in  a  room  over  it, 
and  awaking  in  the  night  heard  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  gnawing  of  wood  by  rats  or  mice.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  his  desk  had  been  opened  by 
sawing  around  the  lock,  so  that  the  cover  or  top 
could  be  lifteil,  lock  and  al',  without  the  necessity  of 
using  a  key. 

2.  The  farm  at  the  North  L^nd,  fronting  on  Northern 
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Avenue,  upon  which  Capt.  Lamont  G.  Burnham 
resides  during  the  summer  season,  was  formerly 
owned  by  Francis  Choate,  Esq.,  and  afterward  by  his 
son,  Hon.  John  Choate;  and  the  dwelling-house  on 
the  premises  is  substantially  the  same  in  which  they 
lived.  It  was  here  that  Uapt.  Burnham  entertained 
Gov.  Robiusou  and  his  wife,  during  their  visit  to 
Essex,  in  1886. 

In  this  house,  in  1747,  assembled  the  ecclesiastical 
cotincil  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland ; 
and  the  public  ordaining  services  took  place  out-of- 
doors  in  front  of  the  house.  Francis  Choate,  the 
occupant  at  that  time,  great-grandfather  of  Rufus, 
was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  Mr.  Cleaveland's  church.  The 
council  which  ordained  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  in  1814, 
also  met  in  this  house,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
George  Choate,  Esq.,  grand.son  of  Francis  and  father 
of  Dr.  George,  Senior,  and  Francis,  so  long  residents 
of  Salem. 

3.  On  Hog  Island,  in  an  ancient  house,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  nephew  and 
namesake,  was  born  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Rufus  Choate.  From  time  to  time,  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  born,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  cupola  of  Washington's  Mansion 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  have  been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  numerous  visitors  Irom  abroad.  Names  are 
now  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  visited  this  house  wliile  the  guest  of 
Capt.  L.  G.  Burnham. 

Rachel  Choate,  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the 
writer  of  this  historical  sketch,  was  born  in  this  house 
in  1703. 

4.  The  house  owned  and  occu[)ied  by  the  late 
William  H.  Mears,  Esq.,  was  built  in  1695,  by 
Kathaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  who  taught  the  first  school 
known  to  have  been  established  in  Chebacco.  A 
room  of  this  house  was  presumably  used  for  the 
purjjose,  there  having  been  previously  no  school- 
house  built. 

5.  The  house  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Story,  on 
the  road  to  Hamilton,  is  a  jjlace  of  public  interest, 
from  its  having  been  occupied  for  some  days,  in  the 
summer  of  1775,  by  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  took 
refuge  in  Chebacco,  with  several  families  from  Glou- 
cester, who  brought  their  silverware  and  other  port- 
able articles  of  value  during  a  panic  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  British  sloop-of-vvar,  which  had 
chased  an  American  vessel  into  their  harbor,  and 
sent  several  boat-loads  of  men  to  seize  and  carry  her 
away.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  quickly-mustered 
local  militia,  who  made  a  gallant  resistauce,  and 
captured  several  prisoners  who  were  attempting  to 
land.  The  sloop-of-war  opened  fire  on  the  town,  but, 
failing  of  the  chief  object,  finally  withdrew. 

6.  A  place  of  great  historic  interest  is  the  spot  on 
which  stands  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Crowell  and  Hon.  David  Choate,  and  which  is  still  in 


the  possession  of  their  families.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
house  built  for  the  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  and  owned 
by  him,  in  which  he  lived  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
which  he  died. 

7.  The  ancient  house  near  the  margin  of  Chebacco 
Lake,  occupied  by  the  late  Abner  Burnham,  Sr.,  was 
the  residence  of  David  Burnham  (1st),  who  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D., 
the  eminent  jurist,  author  of  the  Digest  of  American 
Law,  and  author  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  secured  to  freedom  the  great  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  to  whom  Daniel  Webster  paid  such  a 
magnificent  tribute  in  his  great  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  Ordinance  mentioned,  as 
well  as  to  his  high  character  and  abilities,  that  Dane 
County,  in  Wisconsin,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University,  and  was  frequently  consulted 
as  of  high  authority  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
residence  in  Beverly,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  was  on  the  Southwestern  corner  of  Cabot 
and  Federal  Streets,  opposite  the  Unitarian  church, 
the  latter  street  being  said  to  have  been  named  in 
honor  of  him,  as  virtually  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

He  was  not  what  would  be  termed  an  orator,  but, 
like  Franklin,  was  an  embodiment  of  sterling,  practi- 
cal sense.  Whenever  he  spoke  in  public,  it  was  with 
brevity  and  exactly  to  the  point.  On  one  occa.sion,  in 
a  Beverly  town-meeting,  when  a  local  measure  occa- 
sioned an  animated  debate,  he  said  a  few  words,  when 
an  excited  townsman  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion sought  to  counteract  the  manifest  influence  of 
his  remarks  by  reminding  him  that  he  had,  at  some 
previous  time,  expressed  a  difi^erent  opinion  on  the 
same  subject.  The  hush  of  the  listening  voters  was 
turned  to  merriment  when  Mr.  Dane  simply  said, 
"  Any  man  has  the  right  to  change  his  opinion  every 
five  minutes,  if  he  can  give  a  good  reason  for  it."  He 
carried  his  point. 

He  was  a  man  of  method  and  punctuality  in  every 
thing.  Frequently,  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  street  in 
Beverly,  have  I,  with  my  mates,  paused  in  the  midst 
of  our  play,  and,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  like  awe, 
looked  up  at  "  lawyer  Dane,"  as  he  passed  in  his  daily 
walk  for  exercise,  at  about  the  .same  hour  in  each  day, 
with  his  deliberate  step  and  dignified  manner,  in  his 
wide-brimmed  bat  and  black  suit,  with  small  clothes 
buckled  at  the  knee,  and  his  high  Suwarrow  boots 
with  black  silken  tassels. 

To  the  now  time-worn  house  in  Essex,  where  his 
mother,  Abigail  Burnham,  was  born,  Nathan  Dane 
often  came,  in  his  childhood,  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead,  and  played  about  the  premises.  His 
father  was  Daniel  Dane,  of  the  Hamlet,  now  Hamil- 
ton, where  Nathan  was  born  in  1752. 

Nathan  Dane  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Ter- 
kins,  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  permanently  in 
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Ipswicli.     His  graniiiiiiitlior  Biirnliain's  niaiilcii  inuiii' 
was  Elizabeth  rerkiiis. 

8.  Ill  this  saiiio  ulil  hmise  lived  Abner  Burnliam,  a 
quaint,  eecentrie  man,  who  was  a  zealous  exhorter  in 
the  Christian  Baptist  nieetinp;s  in  Essex,  anil  who 
had  a  large  family,  including  several  sons  who  be- 
came |ircailiers,  Khun,  Wesley,  Hezekiah,  Edwin 
and  George  W..  the  last  two  resiiling  several  years  in 
Newburyport. 

9.  The  site  of  the  first  meeting-liouse  in  this  place, 
which  was  raised  I'urlively,  as  so  often  told,  was  the 
spot  on  which  stands  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late 
Capt.  Joseph  Clioate.  on  Northern  Avenue. 

10.  About  o[>posite,  on  the  norlhern  corner,  stood 
the  parsonage,  the  first  home  of  Rev.  .fohn  Wise,  the 
first  minister,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 

11.  Afterwards  he  had  built  for  himself  a  house  on 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  dwelling  of  the  late 
John  Mears,  senior.  In  this  second  house.  Mr.  Wise 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Coni/regational  Meeting-JIvuiic — a  Marl/lelwad 
man's  idea.  12.  This  edifice,  as  well  as  its  site,  may 
properly  be  termed  historic.  Rev.  .John  Cleavelaud 
preached  in  it  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
as  he  had  previously  done  for  forty  years  in  a  former 
structure  which  stood  on  the  same  spot.  He  aixl  Dr. 
Crowell  preached  upon  this  spot  for  ninety  years. 

Everybody  who  knew  the  present  lunise  prior  to  its 
being  re-modeled  in  1842,  will  remember  that  the 
audience  room  was  then  on  the  ground- Hoor  of  the 
building,  and  the  puljiit,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  at 
tiie  end,  Wiis  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  as  was  origi- 
nally the  case  with  New  England  meetiMg-houses 
generally. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  fact  that  people 
frequently  derive  their  figures  of  speech  from  their 
business  occupation,  is  afforded  by  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  I  guarantee  to  be  authentic,  as  I  had  it 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  droll  comparison  was 
addressed. 

One  day  a  sea-faring  man  from  Marblehcad  came 
to  Essex,  with  a  friend,  on  business  concerning  a 
vessel.  The  front  door  of  the  meeting  house  being 
open,  he  looked  in,  and  glancing  at  the  pulpit  at  the 
side,  said  to  his  companion,  "  Here's  a  crafl  that 
carries  her  rudder  midships." 

13.  The  ancient  house  built  in  1732,  now  occupied 
by  Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late 
Albert  Cogswell  may  be  considered  historic,  having 
sheltered  five  generations  of  the  descendants  of  .John 
Cogswell,  first  settler,  and  standing  upon  land  belong- 
ing to  the  farm  originally  owned  by  him. 

SioxiFir  ANCK  OF  iHi;  Indi.an  N.vm e,  "  Ciiebac- 
CO." — In  the  summer  of  1878,  while  attending  a  pic- 
nic at  Centennial  Grove,  on  the  margin  of  Cbcbacco 
Pond  or  Lake,  in  Essex,  I  wiu  asked  by  Rev.  Elias 
Nason,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  place  Chebaeco.  I  replied  that  the 
only  definition  1  knew  of  was  that  which  I  received 


from  Maungwudaus.  the  Ojibway  Chief,  who,  about 
l8-l!»-'>0,  visited  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New 
ICnglanil,  and  Inturcd  upon  the  habits,  cust(jms,  man- 
ners, belii'I's,  language  and  other  peculiarilies  of  his 
|)eople,  presenting  some  novel  and  interesting  illus- 
tr.itions  of  their  speech,  music,  costumes,  etc.  He 
told  me,  in  conversation,  that  from  his  ac<iuaintancc 
with  Indian  words,  he  thought  it  mvAwi  jilncf  nf  .yiir- 
itn.  He  was  not  only  the  most  intelligent,  generally 
speaking,  but  the  most  able  intellectually,  anil  the 
best  educated  Indian  1  had  ever  heard  addres-  a  pub- 
lic audience;   and  1  had  heard  m.any. 

>Ir.  Nason,  to  whom,  at  his  rei|liest,  1  lurnishrd 
several  data  coiu'eriung  the  town,  in  his  siibsiMjUent 
contribution  to  a  county  history,  applied  the  term,  as 
thus  defined,  to  that  particular  location  only  where 
we  had  met;  whereas  the  Indians  designate<l  by  it 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  territoiy  of  this  region. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  .M.  Dexler,  of  Boston,  in  his  ad- 
dress, in  ISS:',,  at  tin-  bi-centennial  celebration  <if  the 
founding  of  the  First  L'hurch  in  E-sex,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing, as  the  intert)retation  of  "  (Jhebacco,"  fur- 
nished him  by  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar,  and  specially  as  a  student  of 
Indian  dialects:  'The  greatest  jxiiid,  or  |)rincip.al 
source  of  some  stream."  This  Dr.  Dexter  poetically 
and  appropriately  applied  to  Rev.  .John  Wise,  the 
first  minister  of  this  phice,  whose  early  and  ultimate- 
ly triumphant  resistance  to  the  des|)otic  assumptions 
of  the  Colonial  (Jovernor,  .\ndros,  became,  as  he 
a|)tly  states  it,  ''the  principal  source  of  the  great 
river  of  that  democratic  polity  which  now  gladdens 
so  largely  our  land.'' 

The  two  somewhat  varying  definitions  can  both  be 
favorably  considered, — Ibr  one  of  them  is  a|i|dicalile 
to  the  pond  or  lake,  as  the  source  of  the  river;  and 
the  other  will  fitly  elniraeterize  the  entire  settlement, 
which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  has  been  a 
"place  (d'  spirits," — peopled  by  choice  spirits  of  de- 
votion, heroic  patriotism,  industry,  integrity  and  per- 
sonal vv(jrth,  and  the  social  virtues,  of  whose  memor- 
ies the  place  will  long  be  redolent. 

Grand  Ah.my. —  <l.  II.  I'.  Sanjent  J'onf,  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  named  in  honor  of  a 
member  of  the  Twenty -second  regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at 
.McClellan's  first  ailvancc  on  the  peninsula,  in  Jlay, 
1S()2,  and  U".  .(.  Jiidreirs  (Jaiiiji  of  the  i-'ons  of  Vet- 
erans, named  in  honor  of  a  member  of  the  NiiX'- 
teenth  Regiment  Massachu.setts  Volunteers,  who  died 
of  wounds  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  in 
.lune,  1802,  are  flourishing  organizations  which  keep 
alive  the  patriotic  memories  ami  associations  of  the 
war. 
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CHAPTER    XCVII. 
ESSEX  (Conliinced). 

Prominent  Personages  and  Ptihli/:  Evaiibi  Assocmted  with  Essex  and  Ensex 
People — Distinguished  Descaidnnts  of  John  Cogswell^  Early  iSettlers  of 
Vhebacco — Perpetuation  of  Earhf  Surnames — Orthography  and  Signifi- 
cance of  Surnames — 7'he  Perkins  Family — Ancestral  Acres — Jtufns 
Choatc — Hon.  Dariil  Choate—Vapt.  Parker  Bnrnham—The  Andrews 
Family— Tlie  Bnmhams—The  Cliiiate  Family— The  Goodltaes—The 
Story  Family — Miscellaneous  —Helrospcctive. 

Prominent  Personages  and  Public  Events 
associated  with  essex  and  essex  people. — 
James  Fennimore  Cooper,  in  his  sea-romance  of 
"  The  Pilot,"  gives  an  account  of  a  colloquy  between 
Captain  Barnstable,  commander  of  the  privateer- 
cruiser  Ariel,  and  Master  Coffin,  the  boatswain  of  the 
vessel,  in  relation  to  the  pilot  they  were  expecting 
from  shore,  in  which  the  boatswain  says :  "Give  me  a 
plenty  of  sea-room  and  good  canvas,  where  there  is  no 
occasion  for  pilots  at  all,  sir.  For  my  part,  I  was  bom 
on  board  a  Chebacco-man,  and  never  could  see  the  use 
of  more  land  than  now  and  then  a  small  island  to 
raise  a  few  vegatablesand  dry  your  fish.  Pm  sure  the 
sight  of  it  always  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,  unless 
we  have  the  wind  dead  off  shore." ' 

The  use  of  the  werd  Chebacco  in  Cooper's  story 
was  erroneously  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller,  of  June  20,  1867,  cited  in  the  continua- 
tion of  Crowell's  History  of  Essex,  on  page  448,  and 
repeated  by  Rev.  Eiias  Nason  in  a  note  to  his 
article  on  Essex,  in  a  work  upon  the  County.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reading  the  Pilot,  that  Captain  Barn- 
stable does  not  hail  from  Chebacco  ;  neither  does  his 
boatswain  Coflin  :  but  the  latter  claims  merely  to  be 
a  native  of  a  Chebacco  6o«i',  and  says:  "I  was  born 
while  the  boat  was  crossing  Nantucket  shoals." - 

Thomas  0.  H.  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  well-known  Antiquarian  book  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  probably  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  is  a  native  of  Chebacco.  The 
people  of  his  native  town  have  always  felt  a  laudable 
gratification  at  his  successful  and  honorable  business 
career.  Perhaps  few  of  the  general  public  know  of 
the  cs'iential  aid  he  has  rendered  to  men  of  letters,  and 
others,  among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  times,  by  his  wide  range  of  accquaintance  with 
whatever  is  valuable  in  the  world  of  literature. 

Hon.  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Plampshire,  and  since  United  States 
District  Judge,  taught  school  for  some  time  in  the 
South  district  in  this  town,  when  a  young  man. 

The  mother  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Nathan 
Dane,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  as  more  fully  notic- 
ed under  the  head  of  historic  houses. 

Samuel  Dudley  owned  for  some  time  a  farm  in 
Chebacco.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Dudley,  for  sev- 
eral years   Deputy   Governor  and   Governor   of  the 

1  Tbo  Pilot,  edition  of  1819,  chapter  ii.  p.  18. 
2  Ibid.,  chapter  XTii.  p.  168. 


Colony,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  noted  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, who  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  before 
which  John  Wise  and  others  were  tried  for  resisting 
Governor  Andros.  His  sister  Ann  was  the  gifted 
writer  who  married  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of 
the  colony.  He  married  Mary  Winthrop,  daughter 
of  Governor  John  Winthrop.  He  finally  moved  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  the  minis- 
ter of  the  town,  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  renowned  Arctic  ex- 
I)lorer,  sailed  upon  his  famous  voyage  on  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  an 
open  polar  sea,  in  a  vessel  launched  from  the  ship- 
yard of  Messrs.  James  &  McKenzie,  in  Essex.  She 
was  originally  called  the  "  Spring  Hill  "  ;  but  when 
first  fitted  out  for  the  Arctic  region,  she  was  named 
the  "Advance."  In  his  published  narrative  of  the 
voyage.  Dr.  Kane  wrote  in  praise  of  her  sailing  quali- 
ties. 

She  was  selected  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of 
her  construction,  wliich  enabled  her  to  sail  near  the 
shore  with  less  liability  of  running  aground,  than  a 
vessel  of  a  different  model. 

Captain  John  Low,  commander  of  the  ship  Am- 
brose, and  rear  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships 
which  sailed  from  England,  for  Salem,  in  April,  1630, 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Low,  the  first  settler  of  that 
name  in  Chebacco,  and  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain 
Winthrop  Low,  Enoch  Low  (so  long  the  postmaster), 
Oliver  Low,  and  others. 

Sir  Jacob  Perkins,  inventor  of  the  steam-gun,  and 
other  ingenious  forms  of  mechanism,  who  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  although  a  native  of  New- 
buryport,  was  the  grandson  of  Matthew  and  Phebe 
(Burnham)  Perkins,  of  Chebacco,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  John  Perkins  and  Thomas  Burnham, 
first  settlers. 

Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  who  taught  school  in  Che- 
bacco, for  a  year  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
College,  became  distinguished  as  a  pastor  in  Andover 
for  sixty  years,  and  preached  the  annual  election 
sermon  in  Boston  in  1750.  He  was  the  father  of 
.lohn  Phillips,  who  founded  Phillips'  Academy  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  of  Samuel  l^hillii)s,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  John,  founded  Phillips'  Academy 
in  Andover,  Mass. 

The  father.  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  brother  of  Deacon 
John  Phillips,  of  Boston,  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator  and  philan- 
thropist. He  was  a  benevolent  man,  giving  to  the 
poor  annually  one-tenth  of  his  income,  of  which  he 
kept  an  exact  account,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
economical  as  to  blow  out  the  caudle  when  he  com- 
menced his  evening  prayer. 

Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  1st,  of 
Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Reginald,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco, 
married  William  Story,  who  owned  and  occupied  a 
farm  here,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  eminent 
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Joseph  Story,  long  associate  justice  of  the  Uiiiti'd 
States  Supreme  Court,  professor  of  hiw  in  Harvard 
University,  and  distinguished  in  botli  lieiuispheres, 
by  his  legal  commentaries  and  other  wi.rks,  which 
are  standard  authorities  in  jurisprudence;  and  whose 
son,  William  W.  Story,  is  the  sculptor  who  desiojncd 
and  modeled  the  statues  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
at  the  west  front  of  the  I'nited  States  Capitol,  and 
that  of  Professor  Henry  in  the  Smithsonian  ground-^, 
at  Washington. 

Major  Andrew  Story  journeyed  with  his  family  in 
an  o.\-wagon  from  Chebaeco  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1778,  with  a  party  of  emigrants  from  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  who  became  permanent  settlers  of  Dr. 
Mana.sseh  Cutler's  infant  colony.  One  of  his  chil- 
dren w.as  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  wagon 
under  one  of  the  wheels  ;  and  while  on  tlie  way  a 
child  was  born. 

Rev.  Daniel  Story,  uncle  of  Judge  Story,  was  also 
one  of  the  settlers. 

CoUmel  Joseph  D.  Webster,  son  of  Kev.  Josiali 
Webster,  who  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Chebaeco,  was  chief  of 
General  Grant's  stall' at  the  batlb'  of  I'itlsburg  Land- 
ing, .\pril  li,  ISi;.'. 

Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  a  native  of  Chebaeco, 
and  grandson  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Cogswell,  of 
Revolutionary  distinction,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  182.S.  He  was  its  distinguished  for  his 
philanthropy  as  for  his  skill  as  a  physician.  After 
his  graduation  in  medicine,  two  years  later,  and 
spending  a  year  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  London 
and  Edinljurgh,  he  settled  in  New  York  city.  Soon 
after,  having  his  sympathies  enlisted  for  the  suttbring 
Greeks,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he  carried  to 
them  and  distributed  a  vessel  load  of  provisions,  vis- 
iting for  that  purpose,  it  is  said,  nearly  every  town  in 
Greece,  and  establishing  a  hosjjital  there.  He  took 
seven  blind  children  to  educate  at  his  own  cost,  that 
being  the  first  attempt  to  enducate  this  unfortunate 
class  in  this  country,  and  invented  maps  in  geogra- 
phy and  arithmetic  for  them,  which  are  still  in  use 
wherever  the  blind  are  taught.  His  services  for  the 
Greeks  and  his  etibrts  for  the  blind,  place  him  on  the 
same  lustrous  roll  with  the  distinguished  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe.  He  devised  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  country,  which  he  submitleil,  in  IH'.iJ, 
to  Henry  Clay,  by  which  he  thought  slavery  could 
be  abolished  and  slaves  eilucated  for  freemen  at  the 
expense  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

George  P.  BurMliam,  of  .Melrose,  though  born  in 
Boston,  is  of  Esse.\  descent,  being  a  son  of  Andrew, 
the  centeiuirian,  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head 
of  longevity.  He  received  bis  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  Mayhew  Schoid,  was  awarded  the 
Franklin  medal.  Though  now  living  in  ipiiet  retire- 
ment, he  led  for  many  years  an  active  and  busy  life. 


For  several  years  a  commercial  book-keeper  in  New 
York  <'ity,  he  was  afterwards,  for  some  years,  assistant 
cashier  and  clerk  in  the  Boston  Custom-House.  He 
was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  fancy  poultry  in  this  country;  and  in  everything 
relative  to  the  rearing,  management  and  comparative 
values  of  the  dill'crcnt  varieties  of  this  class  of  live 
stock,  he  was  considered  a  connoisseur  and  an  author- 
ity. He  published  no  less  than  nine  dill'erent  hand- 
books, and  descri|ilivc  and  practii'al  treatises  u|ion 
these  topics,  some  of  them  piilori.-illy  illuslraUMJ,  and 
several  of  them  being  very  extensively  sold  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  also  published  a  volume 
upon  song-birds,  and  other  domestic  jiets.  His  other 
and  more  voluminous  printed  works  consist  of  a  book 
showing  how  to  detect  and  avoid  counterfeits;  a 
"  History  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,"  and  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  selections  from  a  portfolio  of 
his  own  writings  U|ion  various  subjects.  These  books 
are  all  numerously  illustrated  by  idates  and  engrav- 
ings. He  has  had  nuich  experience  as  an  editor, 
having  for  some  time  conducted  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  contributed  at  ditb'rent  times  to  various  other 
journals  and  periodicals. 

During  the  late  C'ivil  Wai-  he  was,  by  I'residenI 
l;incoln.  commissioned  as  a  brigade  commissary  in 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  cai>tain,  serving  for  two 
years  in  that  capacity. 

Parker  and  Ellas  Burnham,  natives  of  Essex,  estab- 
lished the  first  marine  railway  in  Gloucester. 

DlSTIMU  ISHKI)  l)KSCi:SI).iNTS  OK  JoilS  ClUiS- 
WELL,  K.\HI;YSETT1,I!K()F  CHEM.VtTO. —  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,  who  was  descended  from  (Cornelius  Wahlo, 
who  married  .John  Cogswell's  daughter,  Hannah; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  United  Stales  Senator  John 
.1.  Ligalls,  of  Kansas;  Rev.  Francis  T.  Ingalls,  his 
brother;  William  Cogswell,  the  distinguished  artist; 
Hon.  .lohn  Wentworth,  Congressman  from  Illinois 
and  mayor  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutioiuiry  War,  who  lived  to  the  age  ol' 
one  hundred  and  two  years;  Rufus  Cogswell,  a  Revo- 
lutiotiary  soldier,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years;  Horace  Maynard,  memlier  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  AHnister  to  Turkey  and  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral; Loren  P.  Waldo,  member  of  Congress  and  judge 
of  the  Supreme  t'ourt  of  Connecticut ;  P.  Brainard 
Cogswell,  editor  and  author;  O.  R.  JIatteson,  (Con- 
gressman from  New  York  ;  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  long  the  lirst  eomptndler  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  ;  Dr.  Henry  Daniel  Cogs- 
well, philanthropi-t  and  millionaire  ol  California,  who 
prescnte<l  |iublic  drinking-fountains  to  the  city  of 
Washington  and  thirty  other  cities  of  the  United 
States;  Samuel  S.  Fisher,  colonel  in  War  of  Rebel- 
lion and  commissioner  of  jiatents  under  (irant; 
.Vrthur  Orciitt  .Jameson,  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  a  i)rilliant  scholar,  died  in  early  manh'iod  ; 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of 
prose  and  verse;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cogswell,  who  died 
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at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  in 
his  last  illness,  when  his  memory  had  so  far  failed 
that  he  forgot  that  he  had  a  son,  on  being  asked  if  he 
remembered  anything  about  Jesus,  said  promptly  and 
with  animation,  "O  yes,  I  do  remember  him;"  tlie 
five  brothers,  Rev.  Drs.  Nathaniel  and  William,  Judge 
Thomas,  Francis,  and  Dr.  George  Cogswell ;  General 
William  Cogswell,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
Seventh  Di.strict;  Hon.  John  B.  D.  Cogswell;  Fred- 
erick Hull  Cogswell,  expert  phonographer,  founder  of 
a  school  of  phonography,  and  author  of  works  on  the 
art ;  William  S.  Robinson,  the  politician,  editor  and 
correspondent  over  the  signature  of  "  Warrington ;" 
and  many  others  of  more  or  less  note  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.' 

Peki'etda.tion  of  Early  Surnames.'' — Of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  families  residing  in  this  town 
in  1820,  one  year  after  its  incorporation,  fifty-two  were 
of  the  name  of  Burnham ;  and  of  the  residue,  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  were  of  the  names  of  An- 
drews, Choate,  Cogswell,  Goodhue,  Low  and  Story. 
On  the  list  of  legal  voters  here  in  1887  are  the  follow- 
ing: Andrews,  43;  Burnham,  SO;  Choate,  4;  Cogs- 
well, 13;  Goodhue,  3;  Low,  22;  Story,  47. 

Orthography  and  Significance  of  Surnames. 
— Some  of  the  early  settlers  spelled  their  names  dif- 
ferently at  different  times,  and  sometimes  difi'erently 
in  one  and  the  same  document.  Andrews  is  some- 
times signed  Andros.  Burnham  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten Burnam  and  Burnum.  In  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  spelled  Bernham  and  Byrnham. 

On  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Salem  is  an  affidavit,  dated  June  28,  1(51)4,  signed 
"John  Choat."  He  was  the  first  of  the  name  here. 
In  his  signature  to  the  witchcraft  petition  it  is  spelled 
"  Chote,"  while  that  of  his  son  Thomas  is  as  now 


1  "  Tbe  Cogswells  in  America,"  by  Rev.  Kphraim  0.  Jauieson,  of 
Millis,  Mass.,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  is  a 
largo  aud  elegant  volume,  finely  illustrated,  containing  tbe  foregoing 
details,  besides  much  interesting  history. 

-  I  believe  that  the  late  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  brilliant  essayist, 
liteiary  critic  and  popular  lecturer,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cogs- 
well, of  Ohebacco,  and  a  kinsman  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Wen- 
doll  Phillips.  His  father  was  Matthew  Whipple,  and  be  had  also  a 
brother  Matttiew,  long  employed  in  John  M.  Ives'  bookstore  in  Salem, 
and  for  years  afterwards  a  dealer  in  artists'  materials,  in  Cornbill, 
Boston.  The  father  died  in  Gloucester  when  Kdwin  was  an  infant,  and 
the  widowed  mother  removed  with  her  children  to  Salem. 

In  lG8j  William  Cogswell,  grandson  of  John  Cogswell,  (irflt  settlor, 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Emerson,  of  Gloucester,  son 
of  Thomas,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Matthew  Whipple  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  William  Cogs- 
well, and  was,  I  think,  an  ancestor  of  Kdwin  P.  Whipple,  whose  older 
brother  was  given  the  name  of  Matthew,  which  was  the  first  name  ot 
their  father,  as  hereinbefore  8tat»?d. 

Auotber  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Emerson,  of  Gloucestor,  married  Sam- 
uel Phillips,  goldsmith,  of  Salem, 'and  was  the  great-great  grandmother 
of  Wendell  Phillips. 

Collector  Levcrett  Salslonstall,  of  lioston,  is  of  the  same  Phillips  line- 
age. His  great-great-grandniuthet,  Sanilt  (Philli[)S)  W'hite,  was  a 
daughter  of  &imuel  Phillips  last  mentioned,  the  Salem  gold  and  silvor- 
smitb. 


uniformly  written,  Choate.  John,  Jr.,  in  an  entry  at 
the  Probate  office,  signed  himself  "  Chote." 

Goodhue  was  sometimes  written  Goodhew,  as  in  the 
witchcraft  petition. 

Mears  is  written  Meares,  Meeres  and  Meers. 

Lufkin  is  sometimes  written  Lovekin,  as  in  the 
witchcraft  petition. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  some  of  the  names 
have  not  been  traced,  while  those  of  others  are  clearly 
traceable,  as  well  as  obvious. 

In  books  on  English  surnames  the  first  syllable  of 
Burnham  is  said  to  signify  chief,  hero  and  man ;  also 
a  knight,  a  noble;  and  sometimes  a  small  river  or 
brook,  as  now  in  Scottish  song — "  the  wimpling  burn." 
Ham,  the  terminal  syllable  of  a  large  number  of  names 
of  localities,  signifies  a  town,  a  village;  and  the  two 
syllables  combined  mean  a  town  by  a  river.  Applied 
to  a  man,  the  word  signified  a  lord  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage. In  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth  "  the  same  name, 
spelled  Birnam,  is  applied  to  a  forest,  in  act  iv.,  scene 
1,  and  in  act  v.,  scenes  3,  4,  5  and  7 ;  and  scene  4  of 
act  V.  describes  how  "  Birnam  wood  "  did  "  come  to 
Dnnsinane." 

Tbe  meaning  of  Goodhue  is,  obviously,  good  color  ; 
and  so  the  name  was  construed  in  a  publisheil  tribute, 
in  Latin,  to  Rev.  Francis  Goodhue,  who  died  in  1707  : 
"  Bonitas  conjuncta  colori  cognomen  prnbent.'' 

Lufkin  or  Lovekin  implies  attachment  to  kindred. 

Tbe  name  Mears,  in  England  and  sometimes  in  this 
country,  has  been  written  Meres,  as  the  plural  of 
Mere,  which  has  two  significations — one,  a  b<aindary  j 
the  other,  a  lake;  as  Cirassmere  and  Windermere,  and 
likewise  as  in  Tennyson's,  poem  of  the  Two  Voices, 
when,  on  the  Sabbath  morn, 

"  Like  softened  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  meres  begin  to  uncougeal. 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal." 

Rev.  Francis  Meres  was  a  distinguished  clergyman 
and  belle-lettres  scholar  of  Shakespeare's  time,  who 
was  probably  a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  great 
bard.  lie  wrote  appreciatingly  of  him  when  both 
were  living,  exhibiting  fine  literary  tasle,  acuteness, 
and  judgment ;  and  were  he  now  here,  he  would,  I 
think,  dissipate  inttj  vapor  the  idiotic  hypothcsi.s  tliat 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 

In  the  following  verbatim  copy  of  the  will  of  Jcjhii 
Mears,  who  at  the  age  of  three  years,  came  in  the 
ship  Abigail,  in  1635,  from  Loudon,  with  his  father, 
Robert  Mears,  the  name  is  spelled  in  no  less  tlian 
three  different  ways: 

"  Boston  :  2t>  :  7  mo.  16(5.3.  I,  .John  aicei-s,  lying  sick — declare  this  as 
my  last  will,  if  no  other  after  this  doe  appeare.  I  make  my  dear  vnkell, 
.lames  Johnson,  executor  of  this  my  last  will.  I  give  to  my  wife,  Mary, 
my  dwclling.honse  during  her  life.  &  if  she  marry,  her  ne.\t  husband  to 
give  to  her  Child  she  now  goes  with,  yt  said  bouse  aud  ground,  &  after 
l>oth  her  &  her  child's  decease,  then  to  my  two  brothers,  or  ye  survivor 
of  them.  Morovor,  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  ye  bed  I  now  ly  on  with 
all  ye  furniture  thereto  belonging,  six  greone  Chairs,  a  round  table  an<I 
two  palre  of  sheets,  besides  them  I  bad  with  her,  with  a  Long  table  in 
the  house.  To  my  f'athor  Meares  my  best  suit  and  Cloak  aud  four  Cord 
of  wood,  with  my  Wedding  hat.    To  my  dear  mother  Meares  my  Chest 
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of  tlraW('rs,  two  pairt)  of  sheeU  jin<l  bed  ticking. 
Sleow,  a  |>iiir  of  hh-vr  I'mtuincs  ;  A  my  2.1  suit  :i 
with  my  mnskot  atui  jiriiis;  to  my  wifj,  ;ill  tlie 

Meers. 

"Willi 


T.i  my  br.ilhor,  Siumiol 
III  Coiit  to  Jiimus  Mc-^rs, 
•St  of  my  cstati!.    Joliii 


'■.lAMlJi    OLlVKlt." 

The  Pekkins  Family. — Crowoll's  "History  of 
Essex,"' oil  [lUges  l.'iO  and  2.>J,  is  in  enor  in  giving  the 
name  of  Williim  I'erkins  as  that  of  the  lirst  uncostDr 
in  Ipswich,  of  those  of  that  .siiriiaino  in  ICssex.  .John  j 
Perkins,  Sr.,  was  llieir  primitive  aneestur  in  tliis 
country. 

The  mistake  is  noteil  here,  let  it  l)e  rlistinelly 
understood,  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  whatsoever,  as 
an  imputation  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  that  mer- 
itorious work,  to  which  every  one  who  writes  liistori- 
cally  of  this  place  must  he  indehteil  for  valuable  in- 
formation, the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  re- 
search. 

It  occurred  very  naturally,  as  the  records  show 
that  a  William  Perkins  came  early  in  Ui:!:),  as  one  of 
the  company  of  .John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  that  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Agawam,  afterwanis  called  Ipswich. 
He  was  a  preaidu-r,  who  had  no  family,  being  then  a 
single  man  ;  and  he  remained  only  about  one  year, 
when  he  removed  lir.st  to  Ro.xbury,  where  he  married 
Elizabeth  Wottoii,  and  subsequently  to  \Veymouth, 
which  he  represented  in  the  General  Court,  and  after- 
terwards  to  Gloucester,  and  next  to  Topstield. 

John  Perkins  came  later  in  the  same  year,  1G.j3,  to 
Agawam,  from  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
two  years,  having  arrived  there  in  1031,  in  tlie  same 
vessel  with  the  famous  Roger  Williams.  He  came 
fromNewent  in  fJloucestershire.  in  lOngland;  whereas 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Perkins  came,  in  lOUli,  from  London. 

This  William  left  a  few  descendants  in  Topsfield; 
but  most  of  the  surname  in  that  town  and  all  who 
came  from  that  place  to  Essex,  were  descendants  of 
John,  1st,  whose  S)n  Thomas,  went  from  Ipswich  to 
Topsfield,  and  about  lt)40  married  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Zaccheus  Gould. 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  .Salem  :  Horatio  N.  Per- 
kins, of  Melrose;  and  Frederick  15.  Perkins,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  have  collated  and  arranged  authentic 
lisUs  of  his  posterity.  Horatio  X.  Perkins  lias  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
and  his  ancient  Hible. 

His  descendants  are  very  nunierour',  especially  in 
this  State  and  Connecticut,  many  of  them  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  learned  professions  and  succccssful 
in  busiiiesg  pursuits.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Klisha  Per- 
kins, of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "  metallic  tractors,"  consisting  of  two  small 
pointed  rods,  one  of  steel  and  (jnc  of  bra.ss,  used  for 
curing  or  alleviating  rheumatism,  sprains,  etc.,  by 
touching  with  the  points  the  pained  limb  or  spot. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  use  of  them 
occasioned  a  great  furor,  some  zealously  approving 
and  others  violently  opposing.  Their  discoverer 
and  proprietor  had  antici[)atcil,  by  nianv  vears,  the 
7oi 


magnetic  shields,  rings,  belts,  and  other  aiipliances 
of  the  present  time,  for  the  ridief  of  similar  ailments. 
Dr.  Perkins  was  grarulfather  of  Hon.  (ienrge  P. 
Marsh,  f)f  Vermont,  the  distinguished  sclndar  and 
diplomat,  for  some  lime  Afinistcr  to  Italy,  and  also  to 
Turkey. 

O.v  AxiKsTUAL  A<-ui:s.— Miles  .-=.,  Elias  and  Klihu 
Burritt  Andrews  are  living  on  land  imrchased  by  one 
of  their  ancestors,  Joseph  Andrews,  in  IHTS,  of  .I(din 
Cogswell,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John,  the  first 
settler;  from  whom  they  arc  also  descended,  through 
Hannah  Cogswell,  whose  daughter,  Rachel  Btirnham, 
nuirried  the  .losepli  Andrews  above  nientioneii. 

Among  others  who  are  living  on  land  which  has 
been  owneil  in  the  family  between  two  and  three  cen- 
turies, are  the  family  of  the  late  Winthrop  Low, 
Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late  Albert 
(-"ogswell,and  persons  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Burn- 
ham,  Lr)w  and  IStory,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

Rt'Fi;s  CiioATi:,  LL.D. — The  older  portion  of  those 
who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages  remember  more 
or  less  of  the  brilliant  career  of  this  remarkable  man, 
though  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century  has  ela;\sed 
since  he  passed  away.  I  shall  not,  by  attempting 
anything  like  an  elaborate  delineation  of  him,  seek 
to  "add  aiinllier  hue  unto  the  rainliovv,'"  but  be- 
yond a  liricl'  siiminary  of  his  persuiial  history,  shall 
merely  note  a  few  jioints  and  characteristics,  chiefly 
from  my  own  obs{'rvation. 

He  and  Judge  Joseph  .Story,  of  the  United  Htales 
Supreme  Court,  |irofessor  at  Harvard  Law  .School, 
and  eminent  authority  in  jurisprudence,  had  a  com- 
mon ancestor  in  Reginald  F<ister,  who  came  from 
England  in  1(!;38.  He  was  born  in  this  [ilacc,  October 
1,  IT'.lt';  gradu<ated  at  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  .School, 
and  in  the  otlice  of  .ludge  Cummings,  of  .Salem,  and 
afterwanls  at  Washington  for  a  year,  with  the  distin- 
guished William  Wirt,  United  .States  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Wirt  resided  then  in  a  house  still  standing  in 
Washington,  in  G  Street,  opposite  the  United  .States 
Signal  Service  office,  (head-iiuarters  of  "Old  Proba- 
bilities,") and  near  the  War  Department.  The  edi- 
fice, in  recent  years,  has  been  occupied  as  an  A.sylum 
for  .Soldiers'  Orphans.  Often,  in  passing  the  build- 
ing, have  I  thought  of  ('hoate,  (^hief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  other  law-sludents  of  Mr.  Wirt,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished. 

His  practice  at  the  bar  extended  over  a  period  c)f 
thirty-five  years,  from  the  0|iening  of  an  office  in 
Danvers,  in  1824,  to  his  decease,  in  ISo'.l.  He  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  one  year  was 
a  member  ollhe  State  .Senate.  He  removed  in  a  few 
years  to  .Salcm,  and  in  18;{2  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Hou-c  of  Representatives,  Declining  to  serve 
a  second  term  in   Congress  he   removed,  in   1834,  to 
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Boston.     He  was  a  Seuator  of  the  United  States  from 
1841  to  1845,  filling  an  unexpired  term  of  DanielWeb- 
ster,  who  was  Secretary  of  Slate  in  the  cabinets  of 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Tyler.      He  also  occupied  ] 
for  some  years  the  honorary  position  of  Regent  of  the  I 
Smithsonian    Institute.       He    was     once     Attorney  | 
General  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutioual  Convention  of  1853.   These  com- 
prise all  the  oflicial  positionsat  any  time  held  by  hiiti. 
In  these  he  evinced  distinguished  ability  ;    but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon   his  wonderful  achievements 
as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and   in  orations  and  ad- 
dresses upou  special  occasions. 

1.  He  owed  nothing  whatever  at  the  outset  of  his 
legal  career,  to  adventitious  aids  or  circumstances, 
but  made  his  way  solely  by  force  of  his  own  genius 
and  ability, — those  of  his  family  name  who  had  in 
some  instances  been  distinguished,  having  been  prin. 
cipally  of  the  colonial  days,  and  at  a  remove  of  at 
least  two,  or  even  three  and  four  generations. 

2.  An  eloquent  pleader  and  fascinating  orator,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  lawyer,  a  combina- 
tion not  always  met  with,  even  in  men  of  distinction 
at  the  bar.  If  there  was  anything  in  law  which  he 
did  not  know,  it  was  probably  not  worth  knowing. 

3.  His  rhetoric  was  peculiar.  As  I  recall  the  unique 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  gorgeous  sentences 
in  some  of  his  speeches,  I  think  of  the  song  of  Ariel, 
in  the  Tempest : 

*'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  BufTer  a  sea-chaiigo 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

How  apt  was  the  allusion  to  the  aged  whaleman  of 
Kew  Bedford,  as  "tired  out  with  the  chase  of  his 
gigantic  game  !  " 

He  had  a  faculty  for  saying  things  which  nobody 
else  said,  which  would  at  once  attract  attention  and 
be  widely  commented  on  and  remembered.  One 
instance  was  his  saying,  in  an  address  before  the  Xew 
England  Society  of  New  York  City,  forty  years  ago, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
they  founded  here  "  a  State  without  a  King,  and  a 
Church  without  a  Bishop."  Some  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  animated  discussion  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards  between  two  prominent  divines,  Kev. 
Drs.  Potts  and  Wainwright,  one  a  Presbyterian  and 
the  other  an  Episcopalian — one  contending  that  there 
could  be,  and  the  other  that  there  could  not  be,  a  true 
church  without  a  bishop.  The  disputation  was  reiter- 
ated by  the  religious  press  of  this  country  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  secular  journals  had  a  good  time  over 
it  in  a  less  serious  vein.  Very  funny  also  was  the 
device  of  a  storekeeper  on  Broadway  in  that  city,  who 
suspended  a  cage,  containing  a  parrot,  upon  each  side 
of  his  doorway,  after  having  trained  the  loiiuacious 
birds  to  participate  in  the  controversy — one  e.xclaim- 
ing,  "There  can  be  a  church  without  a  bishop,"  and 
the  other  energetically  retorting,  "There  can«o<  be  a 
church  without  a  bishop." 


His  copious  vocabulary,  like  his  chirography,  was 
occasionally  the  subject  of  good-natured,  jocose  allu- 
sions, which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  did  others.  Hor- 
ace Mann  related  to  me  that  one  day  when  he  was 
present  at  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Boston,  during  a 
temporary  recess,  one  of  the  lawyers  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally, that  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary was  about  to  appear,  containing  seventeen 
thousand  new  words.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  whose 
eyes  had  been  closed,  apparently  in  a  drowse,  groaned 
and  with  mock  gravity  said,  ''  I  hope  Rufus  Choate 
won't  get  hold  of  it!" 

4.  His  nationality,  and  his  belief  that  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  all  else  should 
be  subordinate,  which  in  his  time  were  criticized  in 
some  quarters  as  ultra- conservatism,  were  somewhat 
differently  judged  after  the  late  Civil  War  broke  out. 
When  the  war-cloud  was  gathering,  before  the  storm 
had  actually  burst  upon  the  country,  Mr.  Seward  took 
substantially  the  same  position  in  his  last  speech  in 
the  Senate,  just  before  he  took  his  seat  in  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  when  he  said,  "Republicanism  is  nothing, 
Democracy  is  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Union." 
Choate,  years  before,  had  said  in  a  speech,  "  We 
stand  by  the  shipping  articles  and  the  ship,  the  whole 
voyage  round.  We  go  for  the  Union  to  the  last  beat 
of  the  pulse  and  the  last  drop  of  blood."  I  presume 
no  one  doubts  that  had  he  lived  until  the  Rebellion, 
he  would  have  stood  with  Everett,  whose  position 
previously  had  been  the  same  as  his.  His  utterances 
had  contributed  to  strengthen  and  deepen  that  intense 
devotion  to  the  Union  which  nerved  millions  of 
American  people  to  sustain  it  by  sacrifice  and  trea- 
sure, through  the  tremendous  struggle.  As  it  was 
with  the  son  and  grandson  of  Webster,  so  was  it  with 
the  son  and  representative  of  Choate.  His  son  and  a 
son-in-law  marched  at  the  country's  call,  and  the  son 
incurred  in  the  exposures  of  the  service  the  malady 
that  shortened  his  days.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  com- 
rades when  several  of  his  company  were  killed  and 
others  fell  wounded. 

Choate  was  at  heart  always  anti-slavery.  This  is 
evident  from  some  of  his  private  correspondence,  in 
which  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accused  of  saying 
anything  for  public  effect.  When  Edward  Everett 
was  in  the  Senate,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  private  letter , 
under  date  of  February  4,  1854,  "  We  hope  you  may 
defeat  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  on  grounds  and 
by  reasoning  that  will  not  lose  you  one  American 
heart  or  judgment  anywhere."  In  another  strictly 
private  letter  to  the  same  peison,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  1857,  he  wrote  thus  in  reference  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  whom  he  had  materially  aided  to 
elect :  "  I  entreat  you  to  give  him  and  all  conservative 
men  an  idea  of  a  patriot  administration.  Kaxsas 
MUST  BE  FREE — sua  sponle — and  the  nation  kept  quiet 
and  honest,  yet  with  a  certain  sense  of  growth,  U'>r 
unmindful  of  opportunities  of  glory." 
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5.  His  e3tim;ilile  personal  qiialitics  won  the  Crieiid- 
ship  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  alvvays  unpre- 
tcndinjr,  iree  From  hauteur,  accessible  and  genial.  He 
was  modest  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  especially 
moderate  in  his  charges  for  his  professional  services. 
President  Brown,  in  his  biography  of  him,  say.s  that 
his  largest  fee  in  any  one  case  w:vs  .•?2,.')00,  and  his 
largest  retainer  $1, -500  ;  the  largest  amount  of  receipts 
in  any  one  year  was  a  little  more  than  $:i2,iiO0; 
average  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  nearly 
SlH,00ll  ;  and  in  one  year  only  did  they  fall  below 
$13,00(1. 

The  late  Hon.  .Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  the  brilliant 
lawyer  of  the  West,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  used  to  speak  with  emotion  of  Mr. 
Choate's  kindness  to  him,  when,  poor  and  unknown, 
he  came  from  Vermont  to  Boston,  and  applied  for 
admission  to  his  otiice  its  a  law-student.  .-Vlthough  he 
had  already  as  many  stmlents  as  iiis  rooms  would 
accommodate,  lie  took  him  into  his  own  room,  be- 
stowed ujion  him  every  attention,  and  when  he  started 
to  begin  a  career  at  the  West,  he  sujiplied  him  with 
money  without  solicitation  or  even  intimation.  This 
Mr,  Car|)enter  promptly  repaid  as  soon  as  able  to  do 
80.  In  some  other  cases,  however,  his  generosity  and 
good  nature  were  imposed  upon. 

6.  What  may  interest  the  people  of  this  town,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  anything  else  concernitig  him  per- 
sonally, is  the  fond  attachment  he  manifesteil  for  his 
native  place.  How  naturally,  when  in  the  I'.  S.  Sen- 
ate, he  expressed  this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
then  a  little  boy,  at  school  in  Esse.x.  After  telling 
him  how  warm  the  weather  was,  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  Washington,  where  the  grass  was  then  mown  and 
roses  were  in  bloom,  he  added  :  "  Give  me  the  sun  of 
Esse.x,  however,  I  say,  for  all  tjiis.  One  liall'hour, 
tell  grandmother,  under  those  cherished  button-woods, 
is  worth  a  month  under  these  insulferable  I'ervors." 
Similar  associations  and  meniorie.'i  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  only  a  short  time  before  he  died.  He  had 
for  some  lime  been  an  invalid  ;  and  in  hope  to  regain 
health,  he  took  passage,  with  his  son,  in  a  steamer, 
for  Europe,  On  arriving  at  Halifax,  he  Wiis  too  ill 
to  proceed  any  further ;  ami  so  he  tarried  there,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  to  return  to 
Boston.  Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  considered 
himself  better  and  gaining;  and  the  surgcoti  oi  the 
Admiral's  llagshi|)  of  the  British  licet  then  on  that 
station,  who  had  been  calleil  in,  expressed  himself 
encouragingly.  But  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  the 
next  morning,  July  )3,  1S.")'J,  he  cea.sed  to  breathe. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  his  last  words  were,  that  he 
felt  very  faint.  An  autopsy  revealed  that  his  death 
was  due  to  granular  dis.solution  of  the  kidneys,  com- 
monly called  Bright's  diseiise. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  his  conver- 
sation in  his  last  hours,  as  thus  recorded  by  his  son  : 
"  He  talked  much  of  home,  making  little  plans  about 
the  best  way  of  getting  there;    talkcil  of  sending  for 


his  family  to  come  to  liim,  Ijut  lliought  be  shouhl 
recruit  so  .soon  ihat  it  would  be  of  no  usi.  ;  t-dhi-d 
about  Easix,  of  wniitiitg  to  </o  down  llii-re,  and  /ini'hi;/ 
a  boat  built  for  him,  discussing  her  size  and  rig." 

He  who  had  held  juries  spell-bound,  and  charmed 
multitudes,  thought  uoi  at  this  time  of  courts  or 
listening  crowds,  but  U'lidcrly  recalled  the  scenes  of 
his  old  home,  the  ancient  town  where  he  drew  his 
first  breath. 

Hox.  D.VVII)  Ollo.VTK. — The  experiences  of  this 
distinguished  native  and  life-long  resident  were  so 
interwoven  with  the  atl'airs  of  the  inhabitants,  botli 
civil  and  religious,  that  a  personal  sketch  of  him  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  history  of  the  town.  As  surveyor, 
conveyancer,  adjuster  of  estates,  and  adviser,  his 
services  were  often  in  requisition  ;  and  his  educa- 
tional inlinence  upon  the  place  was  greater,  as  a 
whole,  than  that  ofany  other  pcisun,  the  recollection 
of  him  being  inetlaceal)le  from  tlie  minds  of  the  large 
number,  of  both  sexes,  still  living,  who  were  among 
his  pupils. 

While  linn  atid  steadfast  iii  adherence  to  his  de- 
liberately formed  and  cherishcil  opinions,  he  was 
every  mindful  of  the  amenities  ni'  social  life  ;  ami  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  any  and  all  of  those 
who  entertained  dilfcring  convictions,  he  never  for- 
got to  be  a  gentleman. 

The  elder  brother  of  Kufus,  he  was  born  in  the 
ancienl  house  on  the  island,  November  2;>,  179li,  and 
was  married,  January  14,  1828,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Col,  Thomas  ^\'ade,  of  Ipswich.  Tliey  had  six 
children,  oi'  whom  the  following  survive  :  Dr.  David 
Choate,  of  Salem,  Hannah,  i)rincipal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  city,  llufns  and  William  C, 
who  reside  in  Essex,  and  llev.  Washington  Choate, 
pastor  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  X.  Y. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
J(dui  Choate,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1(J4.5,  and 
also  from  John  Perkins,  1st,  (ieorge  (Jidiiings,  John 
Procter  1st,  Kcginald  Foster,  and  Thomas  Varney. 

As  a  Ttachcr. — As  an  instructor  Mr.  Choate  was  in 
his  native  element.  He  had  not  only  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  this  vocation,  which  he 
followed  nearly  thirty  years,  but  he  had  a  synipathelie 
and  devoted  attachment  to  it.  He  performed  its 
duties  not  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner;  his 
heart  was  always  in  it.  He  gave  to  it  more  hours 
of  preparation,  labor,  care  and  solicitude  than  any 
contract  would  rec|uire,  and  throughout  his  long 
career  in  this  calling,  he  rendered  vastly  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  any  remuneration.  He  was  never 
a  hireling  who  careth  not  for  the  Hock.  He  shrank 
from  no  extra  toil  or  cHort  to  a.ssist  and  encourage 
tho.se  of  his  pupils  who  might  wish  to  gain  knowledge 
beyond  the  established  routine  of  school-stu<lies  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  first  in  the  town  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Astronomy,  which  he  made  especially 
attractive. 

He  invite<l   all   who  desired   to   Icarii   some  of  its 
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sublime  facts  to  meet  at  the  school-house  on  cloudless 
evenings,  when  the  starry  host  appeared  undimmed; 
where,  without  fee  or  reward,  he  would,  with  the  aid 
of  a  geography  of  the  heavens  and  celestial  maps, 
spend  hours,  first  in  familiar  descriptive  lecturing, 
and  afterwards  out  of  doors,  pointing  out  the  different 
constellations,  explaining  their  geometric  relations  to 
each  other  and  their  mythological  signification.  He 
also  imparted,  in  the  same  practical  way,  a  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  and  mensuration,  in  which  he  was 
an  expert.  A  lady  has  often  recalled  how,  in  happy 
girlhood,  she  learned  to  designate  readily  every  con- 
stellation above  the  horizon  at  any  hour  or  season, 
and  also  how  she  had  learned  to  find  with  exactness 
the  area  of  any  plat  of  ground,  however  irregular  its 
shape  or  outlines. 

His  school,  in  educational  advantages,  had  the 
status  of  an  academy.  He  introduced  illustrative 
apparatus  and  other  appliances  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars.  His  interest  in 
educational  matters  extended  beyond  the  periphery 
of  his  school.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  for  years 
one  of  its  most  efficient  members;  and  while  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  introduced,  and  carried 
through,  some  beneficial  and  important  educational 
measures.  He  received  an  invitation  to  become  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
which  he  declined  from  apprehension  that  his  im- 
paired health  would  not  warrant  his  assuming  the 
charge  of  so  responsible  and  laborious  a  position. 

As  a  Writer. — Mr.  Choate  was  facile  and  easy, 
having  ready  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
words  for  every  occasion.  He  was  never  dull  nor  ob- 
scure, but  always  animated  and  translucent  in  his 
style ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  upon  one  topic  as  upon 
another.  His  contributions  to  Crowell's  completed 
town  history,  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  literary 
manner.  His  descriptions,  especially  of  the  success- 
ive eflbrts  and  successive  failures  to  procure  railroad 
facilities,  are  pervaded  by  natural  and  genuine  hu- 
mor ;  and  his  chapter  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
town  relative  to  the  late  Civil  War  is,  in  more  than 
one  particular,  very  remarkable.  Written  when 
he  was  considerably  past  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
there  is  no  falling  ofl'  from  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  his  earlier  days.  To  collect  and  methodically  ar- 
range the  statistical  details  of  enlistments  and  terms 
of  service,  and  accompany  them  with  personal  de- 
scriptions more  or  less  extended,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  soldiers,  obtained  in  part  from  their  oral 
statements,  with  occasional  extracts  from  their  cor- 
respondence and  private  journals,  and  make  it  all 
readable  and  attractive,  could  not  have  been  a  dimin- 
utive labor. 

As  a  Public  Speaker. — He  was  animated,  sympa- 
thetic and  interesting,  and  at  times  eloquent ;  and  in 
an  argument  on  a  practical  subject,  he  could  be  very 


forcible  and  convincing.  A  prominent  instance  of 
this  kind  was  his  speech  before  the  county  commis-  . 
siouers  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  for  a  new  road 
(now  Martin  Street),  which  the  voters  at  a  town-meet- 
ing, by  a  large  majority,  had  refused  to  lay  out,  on 
account  of  taxation.  Tlie  writer  ot  this,  who  was  one 
of  the  petitioners,  heard  the  speech,  and  thought  it 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  compact  and  telling  array  of 
facts  and  figures,  with  the  most  cogent  arguments 
based  upon  them,  that  he  had  ever  previously  listened 
to  in  any  discussion  of  projected  public  improve- 
ments, and  he  had  had  opportunities  of  listening  to 
arguments  upon  practical  questions  before  legislative 
committees,  when  the  counsel  on  each  side  were  at- 
torneys of  large  experience  and  much  repute. 

If  Mr.  Choate  had  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  established  himself  in  some  large  town  or  city, 
under  the  stimulus  of  varied  practice,  in  attrition 
with  opposing  counsel,  and  in  the  widened  sphere  of 
the  courts,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  arisen  to 
distinction  as  an  attorney.  He  did,  in  some  instances, 
conduct  cases  in  court  as  counsel. 

A  Remark  upon  Lightning. — lu  1856,  two  persons 
having  been  killed  by  lightning  in  this  town,  in  two 
separate  thunder-storms,  within  one  week,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  a  Congregational  parish-meeting,  to 
have  a  lightning-rod  placed  upon  the  meeting-house. 
A  very  sincere  member  arose  and  objected  to  it,  say- 
ing that  it  might  seem  like  defying  Providence,  as  he 
thought  that  lightning  went  only  where  it  was  sent. 
Mr.  Choate  arose  and  said  that  the  Bible  taught  that 
God  "sends  the  rain,"  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
hold  up  umbrellas  to  keep  it  oft' our  heads. 

As  Civil  Magistrate.—  He  served  for  a  long  series  of 
years;  first  as  justice  of  the  peace,  then  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  and  later  as  trial  justice ;  in  the 
latter  office  conducting  many  trials  in  Gloucester,  be- 
fore the  est^iblishment  of  a  Police  Court  there. 

In  Agriculture. — In  youth  and  early  manhood  he 
had  his  father's  fiirms  to  care  for,  and  throughout  life 
retained  his  interest  in  agricultural  afl'airs.  He  wrote 
essays  and  reports  upou  the  culture  of  various  pro- 
ducts, and  was  for  some  time  vice-president  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  attend- 
ing its  meetings  and  frequently  taking  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. In  1860  he  wrote  an  agricultural  and  geo- 
logical survey  of  Essex  County,  which  was  printed 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Various  Offices. — To  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
public  positions  held  by  Mr.  Cho.ate,  at  various 
times,  he  seemed  to  have  gravitated  naturally,  being 
drawn  to  them  by  the  desire  of  his  neighbors  and 
townsmen,  and  his  associates  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  more  than  forty  years  a  deacon,  often 
delegated  him  to  represent  it  in  councils,  at  ordina- 
tions and  on  other  occasions ;  and  he  was  Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  S^uiKlay-Stliool  for  many  years.  He 
was,  for  some  time,  a  trustee  of  Dummcr  .\ca(lomy, 
and  also  of  the  Mount  Ilolyoke  Female  Seminary  at 
Hadley,  of  which  latter  lie  was  an  early  and  efficient 
friend  and  patron.  He  was  in  snecc^-sion  corre- 
sponding secretary,  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Esse.x  County  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  an  etficient  menilier  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  often  its  chairman. 

As  a  li/ufician. — Having  a  fondness  for  music,  he 
became  a  skillful  performer  upon  more  than  one  in- 
strument, and  did  much  to  encourage  and  promote 
musical  culture  in  the  church  choir,  and  in  the  town. 
Those  who  ever  heard  him  play  St.  Martin's,  on  the 
flute,  at  the  evening  meetings  in  the  old  chapel,  in 
the  years  so  long  gone  by,  will  remember  that  nstful 
and  devotional  melody. 

Personal  and  General. — Jlr.  Choate  was  free  I'rora 
envy.  The  success  of  others,  in  any  walk  or  sphere 
of  life,  seemed  always  to  give  him  unalloyed  pleasure, 
more  csi)ecially  if  they  had  risen  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  by  their  own  energy  and  persever- 
ance. He  had  an  admiration  for  eloquence,  learning 
and  intellectual  ability,  which  he  cordially  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  whether  in  his  own  sect  or  party 
or  in  that  of  another.  Horace  Mann's  educational 
reports  he  considered  models  in  that  line,  and  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  how  charmed  he  was  by  the 
brilliant  oratory  of  liurlingame.  He  was  a  most 
agreeable  social  companion,  and  enjoyed  interchange 
of  thought  with  those  of  kindred  literary  tastes.  Once 
only  did  I  ever  know  his  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  or 
jostled.  He  was  an  adniirerof  the  writings  of  (>)wper  ; 
and  at  the  time  referred  to  he  had  just  read,  among 
some  literary  criticisms  by  a  noted  American  writer, 
a  de|>reciatory  remark  concerning  the  works  of  that 
gentle  and  contemplative  [)oet.  It  was  unjust,  though 
half  jocose,  and  its  author,  quite  probably,  as  other 
brilliant  men  have  done  in  regard  to  other  authors, 
made  the  observation  inconsiderately  ;  for  it  would 
seem  incongruous  that  one  so  tenderly  susceptible  as 
the  critic  himself  was,  at  times,  could  for  once  seem 
to  speak  indifferently  of  him  who  wrote  the  lines  to 
his  mother's  picture  commencing,  "  0  that  those  lips 
had  language.''  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  tribute 
to  him  is  profoundly  and  synipathelically  appreci- 
ative. 

Mr.  Choate  always  felt  a  deep  and  hearty  interest 
in  everything  jiertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  |)rojectors  of  the  branch 
railroad,  and  performed  much  gratuitous  labor  in 
connection  with  surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable route  and  in  urging  the  importance  of  the  en- 
terprise upon  his  townsmen,  as  well  as  having  the 
subject  piesenled  to  the  Legislature,  on  applying  for 
a  charter.  When  these  cumulative  elliirta  had  at 
length,  in  1872,  culminated  in  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  to  no  one  were  the  sounds  of  the  bell 


an<l  the  whistlcof  tlieloiomotive  more  welcome  than  to 
him.  On  the  1st  of  .July  of  (bat  year,  when  the  road 
was  opened  to  the  iniblic,  he  was  able  oidy  to  ri<le  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Falls  stntiim,  where  be  entered  a 
car  of  the  first  train  Iriini  Wi  iiham,  and  came  in  it  to 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  Although  of  advanced  age 
and  feeble,  he  was,  in  relation  to  this  enterprise, 
the  fortunate  Simeon,  who,  while  others  "  died  with- 
out the  sight,"  had  full  realization  of  his  long-ex- 
pectant vision,  surviving  the  event  until  tlie  17th 
day  of  the  following  l>ecen;ber. 

C.vi'T.  Paukku  Bi;uNH.\.M. — This  veteran  ship- 
master, who  as  youth  and  man  sailed  the  seas  for 
thirty  years,  and  lived  until  1871,  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  four-score  and  ten,  was  in  one  par- 
ticular unparalleled, — building,  as  he  did,  in  1811,  and 
owning,  the  largest  vessel  which  at  that  date  had  ever 
been  built  here,and  then  sailing  in  her  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  as  captain,  making  voyages  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  various  |)Orts  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  he 
became  as  familiarly  acquainted  as  with  Boston  har- 
bor. He  became  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  trusted 
navigators  of  his  time,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  the 
Sargents  and  other  prominent  menbants  of  Boston. 
He  was  never  shii)wrecked,  and  never  met  with  dis- 
aster of  any  kind,  though  he  e.\[ierienfcd  many  ter- 
rilic  gales  and  tempests. 

Jlis  crews  attributed  his  good  luck  in  this  respect  to 
the  fact  that  he  never  procr.istinated  in  his  prei)ara- 
tions  for  bad  weather,  giving  orders  instantly  to  reef 
all  sails  at  the  first  portent  of  a  viident  storm,  so  that 
when  it  reached  his  ship  he  was  ready  for  it.  This 
promptness  and  punctuality  continued  through  his 
life,  enabling  him  sometimes  to  turn  to  advantage 
what  delay  might  have  made  a  business  reverse.  As 
we  used  to  say  of  him,  when  on  a  business  errand,  he 
always  took  passage  by  the  first  boat. 

His  retirement  from  a  sea-faring  life  was  occasioned 
or  at  least  hastened  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which,  to  himself  as  to  others,  was  always  a  wonder 
and  a  puzzle.  He  bad  been  growing  somewhat  weary 
of  life  on  the  ocean,  and  had  about  concluded  to  be- 
come permanently  a  landsman  ;  but  yielding  to  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  employers,  he  had  consented 
to  go  one  voyage  more.  He  had  his  sea-chest  sent 
aboard,  and  the  ship  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind.  On 
entering  the  cabin,  however,  he  felt  suddetily  a  pre- 
sentiment that  if  he  sailed  then  he  would  never  re- 
turn. The  impression  was  so  strong  that  at  the  last 
moment,  his  engagement  was,  with  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  the  owners,  cancelled.  Anoiher  cap- 
tain was  procured,  and  the  ship  started  on  her  voy- 
age; but  neither  she  nor  the  crew  were  ever  after- 
wards heard  from  ! 

After  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  engaged  for  nmny 
years  in  ship-building.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
builders  in  the  town  to  disc<intinue  the  custom  of 
furnishing  rum  to  the  workmen  at  luncheon.  He 
wiis  led  to  do  this   from  a  single  circumstance.     He 
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observed  that  an  apprentice-boy  was  eager  for  the 
luncheon-hour,  and  drank  his  ration  of  liquor,  each 
day,  with  an  apparently  increasing  relish.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  men  that  if  they  would  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  he  would  add  the  cost  of  the  rum  to  their 
wages,  and  furnish  hot  coffee  as  a  substitute.  They 
all  promptly  assented. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  equanimity,  and  no  losses 
in  business  ever  deprived  him  of  a  night's  sleep.  One 
instance  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  He  had  sold  a 
new  ves.sel,  entirely  on  credit,  to  Coolidge,  Head  and 
Poor,  an  apparently  prosperous  business  firm,  in  Bos- 
ton. Soon  afterwards,  they  made  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  he  lost  the  entire  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  then  recently  bought  a  horse  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  first-class  steed,  with  which 
he  started,  in  a  carriage,  for  Boston,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  recovering  anything.  He  found 
that  everything  was  swamped,  and  his  loss  was  total 
and  absolute.  On  reaching  Salem,  upon  his  return, 
his  horse  dropped  dead.  The  first  question  asked 
him  On  his  arrival  home,  was,  "  What  luck  ?  "  He 
answered,  "'Coolidge,  Head  and  Poor  old  horse  have 
all  gone  together."  He  was  never  known  to  mention 
the  subject  afterwards,  unless  questioned  about  it. 

He  was  of  the  most  transparent  truthfulness  and 
integrity,  and  the  white  line  of  personal  honor  in  his 
soul  was  never  even  faintly  overshadowed.  In  his 
religion  he  was  a  Universalist,  in  tbe  best  sense  of 
that  term.  An  over-zealous  but  unquestionably  well- 
meaning  person  once  -solemnly  said  to  him,  "  Captain 
Burnbam,  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God?" 
He  quietly  replied,  "  I  was  never  at  war  with  Him."' 

As  an  instance  of  his  good  will  and  freedom  from 
resentment,  his  compassionate  treatment  of  one  who 
had  done  him  an  unprovoked  injury,  is  worth  record- 
ing. A  most  unwarrantable  and  vexatious  civil  suit 
was  brought  against  him  for  alleged  trespass  upon 
premises  which  he  had  sold,  but  over  which,  in  the 
expr&ss  langu.age  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  he  had 
reserved  a  right  of  way.  He  won  the  suit,  as  defend- 
ant, the  jury  visiting  the  spot,  and  having  the  deed 
before  them.  On  some  technical  point,  a  new  trial 
was  granted,  in  which  he  again  won  the  case.  The 
plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  a 
point  of  law ;  but  that  tribunal  sustained  the  double 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  had  continuous  ill  luck 
in  business,  and  finally  became  dissipated,  and  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  lived  some  years  in  needy 
circumstances.  Captain  Burnham  met  him  in  the 
street  there  one  day,  and  he  looked  so  forlorn  and 
gaunt  that  he  cordially  invited  him  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  stopping  and  gave  him  a  dinner,  which 
he  ale  with  the  avidity  of  one  half-famished.     Over- 


'This  incident  was  related  to  mo  by  tlie  lato  Abuer  Burubuni,  Jr., 
who  in  early  life  was  one  of  bis  sailors,  and  waa  aftern-arda  employed  in 
lils!)))ip-yard. 


come  by  the  kindness  of  the  man  he  had  wronged 
years  before,  he  broke  down  with  emotion,  cried  like 
a  child,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
brought  the  suit  if  he  had  not  been  "  put  up  to  it." 
It  was  the  offspring  of  envy. 

That  chivalric  gentleman,  the  late  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  conducted  the  case  all  through  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  declared  to  him  that  the 
suit  was  the  most  outrageously  unjust  of  any  that  he 
had  known  in  his  practice;  and  when  the  captain 
handed  to  him  his  fee,  Mr.  Saltonstall  took  from  it  a 
considerable  sum  and  returned  it,  positively  refusing 
to  accept  the  whole  amount. 

Captain  Burnham  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas, 
second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  settlers. 
He  was  also  descended  by  two  lines  of  ancestry 
from  John  Perkins,  first,  whose  daughter  Lydia  mar- 
ried Henry  Bennett,  ancestor  of  Captain  Burnham's 
mother,  Hannah  Bennett;  and  one  of  whose  later 
descendants,  Elizabeth  Perkins,  became  the  wife  of 
David  Burnham,  first,  who  was  Captain  Burnham's 
great-grandfother. 

The  Axdeew.s  Family.— From  all  that  can  be 
authentically  learned,  the  progenitor  of  all  of  this 
surname  in  Essex  was  John  Andrews,  a  first  cousin 
of  the  original  three  Burnham  brothers  and  a  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Andrews,  who  commanded  the  ship 
"Angel  Gabriel,"  wrecked  at  Pemaquid  in  1635. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  a 
kinsman  of  another  Robert  Andrews,  who  was  in 
Ipswich  as  early  as  May  6,  1635,  when  he  was  made 
freeman,  and  of  that  still  other  Robert,  at  one  time 
living  in  Topsfield,  who  was  killed  in  King  Philip's 
war.  There  were  also  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John 
Andrews  in  Ipswich,  who  in  1648  subscribed  to  pay 
Major  Dennison  for  military  instruction,  one  signing 
himself  John,  Sr.,  and  the  other  John,  Jr.  What  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  they  may  have  borne  to  John,  son  of 
Captain  Robert,  does  not  appear  in  any  record  that  I 
have  seen. 

John  Andrews,  of  Chebacco,  was  lieutenant  of  a 
military  company  here  in  1683.  He  was  the  one  who 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  with  Rev.  John  Wise  and 
others,  for  opposing  theusurpation  of  Governor  Andros. 
He  died  in  1709,  leaving  a  widow  named  Judith,  with 
four  sons,  John,  William,  Thomas  and  Joseph ;  and  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Giddings. 
He  appointed  "William  Giddinge  of  Jebacco"  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  will  of  his  father,  Captain' 
Robert  Andrews,  dated  March  1,  1642,  from  the 
original  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Salem  ;  in  which  he  refers  to  his  eldest  son 
John  as  "yet  under  age."  If  he  was  then  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  about  fifty-five  when  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Ipswich 
relative  to  being  allowed  to  have  a  preacher  in  Che- 
bacco. On  page  46  of  Professor  Crowell's  bi-oenten- 
nial   address,  his  age  at   that    time  is  given   as  60. 
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ICuiiieruus  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  of  this  sort 
are  frei|Uent  in  the  early  records,  wlicre  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  probalily  given  as  a]iproxiniatioiis 
merely,  so  that  tliey  do  not  ail'cct  any  general  accu- 
racy of  statement. 

The  BuKXllA.M.*. — These  are  too  nnnicrous  to  be  par- 
ticularized to  any  considerable  extent.  The  branches 
of  the  families  of  8eth,  .losiah,  Andrew,  the  centena- 
rian, Abel,  &c.,  are  descendants  from  the  first  John  ; 
most  of  the  rest  are  from  the  first  Thomas.  In  the 
"  Burnham  Genealogy"  they  are  given  in  nnnute 
detail. 

The  Choate  Family.— .lohn  Choatc,  the  first  of 
the  surname  in  Chebacco,  came  here,  it  is  believed, 
in  164.">,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one  years.'  He 
was  from  .Sudbury,  or  its  neighborhood,  in  Sullblk, 
near  the  boundary  of  Essex  County,  England.  The 
tradition  is,  that  his  house  stood  within  a  few  rods 
southeast  of  the  spot  where  that  of  the  late  John 
Low  now  stands  or  formerly  stood.  His  wife's  first 
name  was  Anne,  but  her  surname  is  uiikiiowii.  He 
died  December  4,  IfJ'J'),  at  the  age  of  about  seventy- 
one.  His  wife  survived  him  till  17211,  reaching  the 
age  of  ninety. 

They  had  several  children.  Of  these,  John,  the 
eldest.  Wits  a  deacon.  He  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Thomas  settled  upon  Hog  Island,  where 
he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  lierijamin  was 
a  clergynuin. 

Of  Thomas'  children,  John  became  very  distin- 
guished; he  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  English 
war;  was  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  General  C'oiirt; 
was  choijen  .'Speaker,  but  the  election  wiis  annulled  lor 
political  reasons  by  Governor  I'elcher,  under  a  power 
that  officer  then  had;  but  he  was,  under  another 
Governor,  an  e.xecutive  counsellor  for  six  years.  His 
advice  was  often  sought  in  matters  eccle>iastical,  as 
well  as  civil,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  fSiiiith 
Church  in  Ipswich.  He  planned  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  stone  bridge,  in  17(14,  at 
Ipswich  Centre,  where  he  resided.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
an  uncommon  man.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  wear  a 
scarlet  cloak,  and  at  his  side  a  silver-liilted  sword,  in 
accordance,  probably,  with  an  old  English  custom. 
He  was  for  some  years  judge  of  Probate,  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Thoma.s'  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Parker  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  was  mother  of  John  CleaveUnd's  first 
wife.  Rachel,  his  seventh  child  and  thircl  daughter, 
was  ancestress  of  the  writer. 

Thomas'  son  Francis  was  a  ruling  elder  in  Jlr. 
Cleaveland's  church.  His  wife  wius  Hannah  Perkins, 
a  descendant  of  John  Perkins,  (1st.)     They  had  eight 


'  There  \»  a  tni.lillon  {how  niitlic.ndc,  I  um  iinnl.li!  lu  »iy)  tlint  hi' 
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Jr.,  Kut  from  England  an  early  an  IHO,  l.y  Itev.  Henry  .lacie. 


children.  Their  daughter  Hannah  Choate  married 
Kufus  Lothrop,  and  it  was  probably  in  coiiiplimciit  to 
him  that  her  nephew,  David  Choate,  (1st),  gave  his 
son,  the  eminent  advocate,  the  name  Kufus.  l>otlirop 
was  living  in  Connecticut  as  late  as  17'.l.'5,  only  four 
years  before  Kufus  Choate's  birth,  and  proliably  later. 
He  is  referred  to  in  Cleaveland's  army  journal  at 
Ticonderoga,  where  he  says:  "  I  received  a  letti'r  iram 
my  dear  friend  Rufiis  Lothrop." 

Francis'  son  William  was  a  sea  chptain,  as  well  as 
farmer  on  Hog  Island.  He  was  father  of  David,  (1st), 
and  grandtather  of  Kufus.  He  had  also  sons  George, 
William  and  Job.  Descendants  of  .Tub  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  children  of  Warren,  who  died 
there,  in  187G,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  leaving 
a  widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  son,  Dr. 
Kufus,  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Stephen  Choate,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas,  .Ir., 
and  grandson  of  Cajitain  Thomas,  was  for  many 
years  a  deacon  of  Jlr.  (.'leavrland's  church.  He  was 
for  several  terms  Representative  to  the  General  (,'ourt, 
and  also  a  State  Senator.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Widow  Eli/.alieth  Potter,  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  his  first  cousin,  and  by  whom  he 
had  four  children.  Her  daughter  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Elizabeth  Potter,  who  became  tlie  wife  of 
Abner  Day,  long  a  deacon  <d'  the  South  Church  in 
Ipswich,  was  my  grandmother;  and  the  fact  that  here 
she  resided  in  her  girlhood,  and  here  attended  church 
and  school,  and  the  circumstance  that  my  mother  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Farms,  not  very  far  from  the  CJlie- 
bacco  line,  as  well  as  my  long  residence  here,  where 
my  children  were  born,  would  seem  to  identify  me 
personally  with  this  place  almost  as  fully  as  if  I  had 
been  a  native  of  Essex,  in-stead  of  originating  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Beverly. 

There  are  now  lesiding  in  Essex  but  four  adult 
males  of  the  name  of  Choate,  viz. :  F'rancis  and  John 
C,  sons  of  our  InU:  prominent  and  respected  citizen, 
John  Choate;  and  Kufus  and  William  C,  sons  of  the 
late  Hon.  David.  .Many  of  the  Choate  lineage,  how- 
ever, both  male  and  female,  of  various  other  sur- 
names, are  still  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  GooDiiuEs.— In  l(>;>i>,  Kcv.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
who  had  been  a  minister  in  .\s-ington,  England,  came 
to  Bo-ston,  and  in  ItiJiS  settled  tis  pastor  in  Ipswich, 
Mass. ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  followed  by  seven- 
teen others  who  had  been  members  of  his  church  in 
England,  including  William  Goodhue  and  Robert 
l^ord,  ancestor  of  the  late  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord. 

The  former  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ijjswieh  records  as 
"  W'illiam  (ioodhue,  weaver."  He  became  tleacon  of 
the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  did  also  his  son  Jo- 
seph. He  was  married  four  times  :  1st,  to  Margery 
Wat.son;  2d,  to  Mary  Webb;  3d,  to  Bethiah,  widow 
of  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook  ;  and  4lh,  to  Widow  Remcmlier  Fisk, 
of  Wenham.  The  maiden  name  of  his  third  wife 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  aiid  she  was  of  the  stimc  lineage  as 
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my  greaf-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Rea.  As  I  trace  the  relationship, 
the  Bethiah  mentioned  was  her  aunt. 

William  Goodhue  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in 
]699  or  1700,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph, 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Giddings. 
These  children  were  all  by  his  first  wife. 

The  Essex  Goodhnes. — The  sjn  William  .settled  in 
Chebacco,  and  became  deacon  of  the  church  here. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Dane, 
of  Andover,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Dane,  Sr., 
who  came  from  England  with  his  son.s,  John,  Jr.,  and 
Francis.  John  Dane,  Sr.,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Nathan  Dane ;  so  that  all  the  descendants 
of  William  Goodhue,  of  Essex,  are  of  the  same  line- 
age as  that  of  the  distinguished  jurist.  William  and 
Hannah  (Dane)  Goodhue  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Francis,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  became  a  clergyman,  settling  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  died  suddenly  in  1707,  while  on  a 
journey,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

This  was  the  William  Goodhue  who  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  Governor  Andros,  with  his  pastor.  Rev. 
John  Wise,  and  others.  .  Felt,  a  conscientious  and 
generally  accurate  historian,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  it  was  his  father,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  thus  per- 
secuted. 

This  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  was  selectman,  and  for 
several  years  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  was 
also  a  military  captain.  He  lived  on  what  is  now  the 
Marshall  Farm,  on  Western  Avenue,  at  the  bend  of 
the  road,  where  he  died  in  1712.  His  son  John  lived 
till  1773,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  and  five 
months  old. 

The  Story  Family. — From  all  that  I  have  discov- 
ered, by  such  records  as  I  could  obtain  access  to,  I 
believe  that  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Story  in 
Ersex  descended  from  William  Story,  who  came,  in 
1G37,  from  Norwich,  England,  the  same  j)lace  from 
which  came  the  first  Burnhams. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Story 
residents  of  this  place  descended  from  Andrew  Story, 
the  early  immigrant,  who  served  in  the  Pequot  War. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  find  any  proof 
that  he  lived  here  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all, 
after  the  close  of  his  service  in  that  conflict.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  his  having  had  a  family  here,  nor  of 
his  having  been  married.  It  is  said  that  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  never  returned.  Though  he  had  a 
land-grant  for  his  military  service,  I  have  seen  no 
record  that  he  took  up  or  improved  any  land  here- 
about. 

William  Story  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  first  Andrew  mentioned.  Although 
this  is  not  improbable,  I  have  not  found  any  positive 
assertion  to  that  cfl'ect  in  any  early  record.  He  came 
to  this  country  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Andrew. 

Of  William  Storv  the  record  is  clear  that  he  mar- 


ried Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  who 
came  to  Ipswich  in  1638,  one  year  after  he  himself 
had  arrived.  He  was  the  first  ancestor,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  distinguished  Judge  Story.  Reginald  Fos- 
ter was  a  lineal  ancestor  of  Miriam  Foster,  mother  of 
Rufus  and  David  Choate. 

William  Story  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in 
Chebacco.  He  bought  of  Henry  Archer,  of  Ipswich, 
a  farm  of  ninety  acres  "  beyond  Chebacco  Falls." 
The  deed  of  conveyance  was  signed  by  said  Archer 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  May  10,  1649.  This  prob- 
ably included  what  is  now  known  as  the  farm  of  the 
late  Captain  David  Low.  He  also  owned  laud  else- 
where in  this  place,  bounded  in  part  by  Belcher's 
Lane,  embracing  the  premises  of  the  late  Adoniram 
Story,  and  extending  to  the  river. 

He  had  three  sons,  Andrew,  Seth  and  William,  who 
are  mentioned  in  his  will;  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
price  for  which  William  sold  to  Andrew  one-half  of 
Perley's  meadow,  was  a  just  price. 

He  is  believed  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  have 
built  the  first  saw-mill  in  Chebacco,  in  1656,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ipswich.  Two  circumstances  render 
this  probable :  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  he 
had  bought  the  farm  "  beyond  the  Falls"  seven  years 
before  that  date. 

Addison  Cogswell,  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  8th 
generation  from  John  Cogswell,  the  first  permanent 
settler  of  Essex,  is  ason  of  William  and  Lucy  (Cboate) 
Cogswell,  was  born  November  11,  1815,  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  and  married  Miss  Elvira  Dike,  of  Montague, 
Mass.,  January  6,  1886. 

He  is  by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  resides  in  Essex. 
His  educational  opportunities  wore  limited  to  about 
twelve  weeks  annually  in  a  district  school,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  partial  initiation  in 
grammar  and  natural  philosophy,  constituted  the  cur- 
riculum. 

He  has  a  taste  for  reading,  with  a  preference  for  the 
solid  rather  than  for  the  lighter  kinds,  and  is  a  man 
of  much  and  varied  information,  being  specially  well 
posted  upon  subjects  of  public  interest. 

Prompted  by  the  spirit  of  business  enterprise  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
town  and  its  people,  he  was  led  to  associate  himself 
with  others  like-minded  in  building  an  extensive  saw 
and  planing-mill, — which,  so  far,  has  not  proved  as 
successful  as  was  desired.  Mr.  Moses  Knowlton,  a 
substantial  and  reliable  citizen,  joined  with  him  in 
building  an  extensive  shoe-factory,  at  great  cost  and 
risk,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  shoe-businets 
into  the  town.  This  has  met  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  abundantly  compensates  for  the  risk  and 
anxiety  incurred  in  its  introduction. 

His  energy  and  perseverance  have  since  been  di- 
rected through  another  channel,  in  part  auxiliary  to 
the  enterprise  last-mentioned,  but  also  of  much  wider 
scope  in  the  public  benefit  conferred.    Through  his 
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personal  exertions  ami  the  investment  of  his  eapitil, 
in  association  with  otheis  who  joined  earnestly  in  the 
movement,  the  track  of  the  Essex  Branch  Kailroail, 
which  for  liftien  years  liius  been  such  an  advantasrc  to 
the  town  as  a  wliole,  has  been  extended  to  tlie  villnfre 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.its  terniiruis  licina;  near 
the  shoe-factory, — thus  atlonling  addiiion.il  accommo- 
dation to  the  people  residing  in  that  locality  and  be- 
yond it. 

One  trait  in  Mr.  Cogswell's  character  may  have  been 
inherited  from  an  ancestress  (Mrs.  Thomas  Varney), 
who,  in  1(J79,  in  common  with  others,  desired  the  pre- 
sence and  privileges  of  a  place  of  iniblic  worship  in 
this  parish  or  precinct.  I5nt  their  own  church  in  Ips- 
wich and  the  Great  Court  at  Boston  forbade  them  to 
do  so  preposterous  a  thing  as  to  rear  a  meeting-house. 
They,  however,  having  the  fear  of  God,  but  not  of 
Ipswich  and  the  Great  (.'ourt,  before  their  eyes,  did 
deliberately  and  with  pertinacious  audacity  raise  the 
First  Cliurcli  in  Esse.x.  Tliis  honored  ancestress  was 
arrested,  and  charged  with,  and  lrie<l  for,  contempt  of 
great  and  mighty  powers.  She  was  doomed  to  ac- 
knowledge this,  her  great  sin.  Having  secured  the 
church,  and  there  being  no  occasion  for  another,  she 
very  humbly  promised  to  "  doe  soe  no  more." 

This  possibly  inherited  characteristic  lias  manifested 
itself  in  liis  steadfast  adhesion  to  whatever  he  believes 
to  be  right  and  just,  in  all  matters  of  either  |)ublic  or 
private  concern,  wherein  anything  like  princi|)le 
seems  to  him  to  be  involved,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  others. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  spotless  integrity  ami  personal 
honor,  who  lias  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  to  wdiom  may  be  truthfully  ap- 
plied the  proverbial  declaration  that  his  wurd  is  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

His  training  and  reading,  togetlu-r  with  his  own  re- 
flections, have  led  to  convictions  upon  theological 
subjects,  which  arc  decidedly  of  the  Calvinislic  type. 
The  lasting  influence  of  early  training,  in  the  older 
mode,  and  perhaps  also  the  force  of  heredity,  may  be 
seen,  on  rea<ling  the  following,  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Cogswell's  criticisms: 

"OIK  MOTTOES. 
"One  of  our  inottoos,  *  Simply  to  Thy  Cr08.s  I  CliiiK,'  is  u  Bimplp,  con. 
ciBo  and  comprflu-nsivo  Hcntenoe,  representing  one  of  our  oldest  uiid  Ijest 
known  hymns.  Adopting  the  motto  is  adopting  llie  liynin.  Its  wonis 
and  its  imageries  are  tlie  foniis  whicli  Christian  tlionght  lias  taken.  It 
Ifl  a  Ctiriatian  classic.  It  is  foitndad  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  will  on. 
dure. 

"Tho  motto  is  the  hymn  condensed  ;  the  aniplidcation  of  the  motto  is 
in  the  hymn.  It  is  the  jirayer  of  a  suppliant ;  leprous  sin  has  made  him 
an  outcast  from  his  Fathers  house  and  is  consuming  his  life  ;— to  remain 
a«  he  Is,  is  de.ith.  To  effect  his  own  cure,  ho  is  lieli)U»s.  To  pur.hase 
healing,  his  z<'al  anil  learn  are  valueless.  He  despairs  of  help,  savo  from 
One.  Ho  sees  above  him  the  Cros.»,  and  ou  it  One  who  points  him  to  Ihe 
Kock  on  which  ho  may  rest,  to  Ihe  Cleft  In  which  he  may  hide  from  the 
Avenger,  to  the  blood  which  will  cleanse  him, and  to  tlio  roho  which  will 
clothe  him  for,  and  to  the  Daysman  who  will  present  him  in,  his  father's 
presence  ;  and  to  Oie  Cross  ho  clings  with  all  the  energy  that  a  drciid  of 
death  and  a  hope  of  life  can  awaken. 

"  It  is  an  efTectivo  educator.  Pliuy  relates  that  'the  t.'hristians  were 
accuitomctl  to  meet  on  a  stated  day,  and  to  repeat  among  themsolvos  a 
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hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  f;od.'  All  who  aieei>t  and  repeat  this,  will  re- 
ceive Ihe  appellation  of  t'hristi;iii,  and  will  be  known  lo  al.lre.sa  Christ 
.IS  (iod.  It  will  .  arry  an  ad.'.nwte  knowleiliie  of  Ilim  wherever  it  goes. 
lie  is  il9  .\lplia  and  Ome-a.  Ii<  daetiines  aro  the  mold  in  wliirli  Christ- 
ian rbaiacter  is  formed,  and  it  will  form  a  cliaraeter  which  will  be  re- 
cognized as  a  likeness  of  llim. 

"In  juxtaposition  lo  this,  we  have  another,  'Nearer  my  Cod  to  Thee.' 
This  is  also  a  concise  sentence,  representing  anothor  hymn— one  of  a 
more  modern  date.  It  is  a  candi.iale  for,  and  is  receiving  niu.h  favor. 
It  is  a  religious,  n..I  a  Christian  hymn.  To  adopt  this  mollo  is  to  adopt 
its  related  hymn.  It  is  the  prayer  of  an  lospiranl.  He  is  not  an  outcast. 
He  noeds  no  Cleft  t..  hide  him  from  tho  Avenger.  He  has  no  leprous 
disiiualiricalions  renulring  cosily  blo.iil.  It  is  not  death  to  remuin  as  he 
is,— he  needs  uo  mediator  ;  lie  is  in  favor  with  Cod,  and  is  raising  himself 
lo  a  closer  fellowship,  but  is  overweighted  with  some  goodly  but  over, 
loved  object,  which  'e'en  though  it  be  a  cros.s'  to  do  so,  he  lays  aside  ; 
and  it  becomes  a  stepliing-stone,  on  which  he  raises  biinseU  to  that  de- 
sired neanie.<s.  It  is  full  of  negations.  Had  the  early  Christians  re- 
peated this,  and  only  this,  I'liny,  with  all  his  acumen,  vvool.l  not  have 
discovered  that  they  addressed  Christ  as  Cod,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
misnomer  to  have  given  tiieiii  tho  appollalioii  of  Christian.  11  does  not 
extend  a  knowledge  of  lliiii.  It  does  not  notice  Ilim,  either  e.\pressly 
or  impliedly,  or  even  emblematically.  The  lilhographer  has  shown  bis 
skill  in  setting  forth  Ihe  .spirit  of  each  hymn,  by  giving  the  emblem  of 
the  Cross  ou  the  one,  and  withholding  it  from  the  other.  lis  dodrincs 
will  more  deeply  mouUl  every  feature  of  a  self-riglileons  chalacter,  and 
self-ideulilicatiou  will  be  moio  lirnily  assured.  Used  iu  jiublic  worship, 
it  pas-ses  by  Him,  who  alono  can  preseiil,  and  from  whom  alone  tho  Fa- 
ther will  receive,  our  serviie-the  only  (biysnian  allowed  between  Cod 
and  us.  -Ye  would  see  .lesiis,  look  not  for  Him  here-wo  know  not 
where  it  has  laid  Him.' 

"  Both  mottoes  incite  the  a.-pii.ili.m  ot  nearness  to  Cod,  but  here  their 
likeness  ends  ;  they  seek  it  in  dillereut  ways.  The  first  points  to,  and  is 
inseparably  associated  widi,  the  Living  Way  ;  the  other  poinis  to,  and  is 
insejiarably  associated  with,  anolber  way.  One  isdrawn  heavenward  by 
Ilim  who  is  lifted  up.  The  other,  self-n  liantly,  raises  himself  thither- 
ward. The  one  enlers  by  tho  Door  ;  the  other  climbs  up  anolber  way. 
In  one,  the  name  of  .lesiis  is  almve  every  name,  and  deliiiitives  and  pro- 
nominals  relating  to  llim  find  a  ready  welcome.  It  is  The  or  Thi/  CroK. 
In  the  other,  there  is  no  beauty  in  Him  that  ho  should  be  desired,  and 
no  room  for  such  relatives.  It  is  <i  cross.  Paul  exulted  joyfully  in  tte 
Cross,  as  the  most  glorious  of  ways.  The  other  reluctaiilly  anepts  the 
most  unwelcome  of  ways,  'e'en  across." 

"Here  is  an  anomaly:— the  devout  accept  the  first,  as  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  that  Cod  hath  appointed,  and  yet  are  receiving  aii.l  teach- 
ing another  way— one  that  (osl  bath  not  cast  up.  On  hearing  tho  aspi- 
ration.'Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,'  they  are  moved  by  its  perfect  accord 
with  their  own,  and  with  minds  filled  with  the  vivid  inmgelies  of  the 
first,  poinling  to  Ilini  who  is  the  Way,  we  aro  led  in  spiiit  by  one,  and  in 
word  by  the  other  ;-lhc  first  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  tho  occasion,  of 
the  benefit  received. 

"  Wo  sing  it  heartily  and  with  great  satisfaction,  and  feel  that  wo  have 
made  one  of  our  most  acceptable  approaches  to  Cod,— shall  we  approach 
a  mile  nearer,  and  ask  llim,  who  alone  can,  to  present,  for  u.s,  this  our 
song,  in  which  we  have  sliidiiMisly  ignored  Him'  Does  Hi',  who  hangs 
on  the  Crossi,  notice  if  the  suppliant,  who  is  clinging  to  its  foot,  look 
wistfully  on  any  other  cross  7 

"  We  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  do  well,-let  us  sing  with  Ihe  under- 
standing, which  is  still  better.  The  suppliant,  saved,  will  ast  rihe  llio 
whitene^s  of  bis  robe  to  blood  found  in  the  Cross.  The  aspirant,  saved, 
will  owo  the  brightness  of  his  array  to  his  having  fouiel  .ind  paswil 
through  the  lountain  opened  iu  the  Cross. 

"Can  this  good  motto  be  dissociated  from  a  false  way?  Is  it  mislead- 
ing? Are  all  provided  with  knowledge  to  supply  its  defects?  Can  we 
follow  this,  and  yel  bo  loyal  to  the  first?  t^in  mottoes  so  diverse  he  con- 
gruous in  the  same  toinjile  ?  Or  Hongs  so  diverse  be  appropriate  to  otfer 
on  the  same  alt^ir?  If  one  offers  sacred,  docs  not  the  other  oiler  strange, 
fire  ?  With  the  pointers  in  our  school-rooms  guiding  dillereut  ways,  w  ill 
it  he  a  surprise,  if  some  of  us  are  found  lisping  in  the  speech  of  Aslidod  ?"  t 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  criticism  is  likewise  the 
author  of  a  "Lay  Sermon,"  upon  the  topicof  "  Christ- 
ian I'erfection,"   the  docliiiic  of  which  is  in  general 
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"On  dark 
other  lights, 


young  people 
by  some  who 


accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  which  has  been  printed  and  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Description  of  Conomo  1'oint. — This  attractive 
summer-resort  was  thus  graphically  and  facetiously 
described  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  facilities  of  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  the  town  : 

"Parties  have  built  and  are  occupy  ing  a  cluster  of  cottages  on  a  plea- 
sant plateau  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Essex  River,  in  the  town  of  Essex. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Cross'  Island  rises  to  the  height  of  some 
one  hundred  feet — on  this  shore  is  another  cluster  of  cottages.  The  river, 
in  its  passage  between  these  villages,  is  compressed  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  rocky  and  jagged  banks,  and  given  a  wild  and  rapid  current, 
which  is  broken  into  edilies  and  whirlpools  of  cavernous  and  unknown 
depths,  and  is  the  fit  abode  of  inertiiaid.s  and  mermen,  of  elves  and  sprites, 
and  all  singular  genii  who  delight  in  weird  abodes.  Here  tbey  must  have 
held  high  carnival  long  before  its  mysteries  were  known  to  the  lately  ar- 
rived Saxon. 

'enings.  when  the  cottages  on  each  side  are  lighted,  and 
bether  carried  by  jack  or  sprites  or  boatmen,  are  flitting 
r,  the  whole  scene  becomes  too  mysterious  to  be  visited  by 
vho  have  precocious  imaginations,  unless  they  are  attended 
re  mature  in  judgment  and  imagination." 

Miscellaneous. — The  winter  of  1080  was  .so  in- 
tensely cold  that  several  cattle  in  this  place  were 
frozen  to  death. 

Houses  in  this  place  were  not  painted,  either  out- 
side or  within,  until  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
settlement  in  1634. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  musical  precocity  occurred 
in  this  town  in  1859, when  a  child  of  scarcely  three  years 
of  age(MarthS.  P.  Story,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Faneher, 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.)  commenced  playing,  without 
tuition,  upon  a  melodeon,  producing,  not  only  the  air 
of  a  tune,  but  its  accompaniment,  in  correct  time. 
She  played  before  public  audiences  in  several  towns 
of  the  county,  and  in  Boston.  The  occurrence  was 
phenomenal,  and  has  never  been  explained. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Andrews,  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  was  the  first  lady  in  the  town,  if  not 
the  first  in  the  county,  chosen  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Essex  Brass  Band. — This  organization  of  twenty 
performers  has  won  encomiums  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  favorablejudgmcnt  of  those  claiming  to  be 
connoisseurs  and  critics  in  music. 

TripleU. — Israel  Andrews  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
mira  Holmes,  residents  of  Essex,  and  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Susan  Mears,  a  resident  of  Manchester,  are  the 
only  triplets  ever  born  in  Essex,  so  far  as  is  now 
known.  The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  birthday 
was  commemorated  by  asocial  gathering  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  this  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

Retro.spective. — How  the  tableau  has  changed 
since,  in  blossoming  May,  in  the  memorable  year 
1840, 1  came  here  to  reside,  and  sat  in  my  little  study 
in  the  south-east  chamber  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Captain  Moses  Andrews,  on  Western  Avenue; 
where  through  the  golden  summer  the  birds  came  and 
sang  in  the  branches  that  embowered  the  window ;  and 


during  that  romantic  Presidential  cami)aign,  when  the 
rival  banners  of  Harrison  and  Van  Buren  waved  in 
the  breeze,  the  warbling  of  the  robins  and  bobolinks 
would  occasionally  intermingle  with  the  voice  of  my 
neighbor  across  the  way,  as  he  hailed  the  occupant 
of  some  passing  vehicle,  and  energetically  discussed 
with  him  the  uppermost  topics.  I  hear  again, 
in  fancy,  the  words  "tariff,"  "bank,"  "Mr.  Clay," 
"Mr.  Calhoun."  And  how  the  sign  on  the  gate,  "  I 
forbid  all  persons  passing  over  my  land,"  seemed  to 
frown  on  me,  until  the  genial  proprietor  signified 
that  I  might  pass  over  it  whenever  I  pleased  so  to  do. 
He  passed  over  it,  for  the  last  time,  a  long,  long 
while  ago. 

The  mystic  shuttle  of  Time  can  weave  no  veil  that 
will  hide  from  my  retrospective  vision  that  radiant 
dawn  of  early  manhood.  The  faces  of  those  I  knew, 
— the  dear  old  friends  who  vanished  year  by  year,  as 
one  after  another  they  stepped  into  the  silent,  phan- 
tom procession  that  never  halts  in  its  march, — I  seem 
to  see  them  again  beaming  upon  me,  as  if  in  placid 
benediction  from  some  blessed  region.  And  so  now 
I  look  with  yearning  gaze  through  the  vista  of  the 
intervening  years  at  those  early  scenes,  like  one  who 
from  a  winding  and  sometimes  rugged  road  has 
glimpses  of  a  charming  landscape  in  a  peaceful 
vallev. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 
HAMILTON. 

BY   D.\N'IKL  E.  SAFFORD. 

Hamilton  is  a  pleasant  farming  town  situated 
about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Essex  County.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
ocean  to  bear  the  roar  of  the  surf,  while  it  is  no- 
where touched  by  its  waters.  The  landscape  com- 
bines the  elements  of  diversified  and  attractive  scen- 
ery— the  hill  and  valley,  the  meadow  and  stream, 
the  forest  and  lake.  The  old  Eastern  stage  road  winds 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  road,  long 
called  the  Bay  road,  because  leading  to  Boston,  was 
laid  out  in  1641,  through  the  farm  of  Matthew  and 
John  Whipple,  who  were  large  land-owners  in  the 
Hamlet.  The  principal  village  lies  along  this  street. 
The  town  has  for  neighbors  Ipswich  on  the  north, 
Essex  on  the  east,  Manchester  and  Wenham  on  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  Topsfield  on  the  west. 
The  Ipswich  River  forms  in  part  the  northwestern 
boundary  line  on  Topsfield,  and  the  northeastern  on 
Ipswich.  The  Miles  River  rises  in  Wenham  Lake, 
enters  Hamilton  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  run- 
ning northeasterly,  crosses  the  line  into  Ipswich,  and 
empties  its  shallow  and  sluggish  waters  into  Ipswich 
River.  The  highest  elevation  is  Brown's  Hill,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.     The  other 
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proniliient  hills  are  the  Sagamore,  at  the  iiculhtast, 
and  Vineyard,  in  the  west.  A  recent  visitor  tii  liie 
town  de.scribes  Hrown's  Hill  as  "A  beantiful,  round- 
ed eniinenee,  froui  whieli  may  be  seen  the  win<linj;s 
of  Miles  Kiver,  and  the  well-shaded  village  ol'lJaniil- 
U>n  on  the  north;  the  Chebaeeo  Pond  and  the  dense 
forests  of  E-se.x  and  Manchester,  and  the  o<'ean  on 
the  east;  the  spires  of  Marblehead  on  the  south; 
and  a  broad  sweep  of  land,  with  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  on  tlie  west.  This  hill  and  the  neighboring 
ponds  were  favorite  resorts  of  the  red  men."  A 
eharniing  feature  ot  the  scenery  is  formed  by  a  clus- 
ter of  |)onds  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  town. 
Chebaeeo  I'ond,  a  large  slieet  of  water,  lying  partly 
in  Esse.x,  and  ISeck's  I'ond,  Uonnd  roml  and  (ira- 
vclly  Pond,  which  are  wholly  wilhiri  the  limits  of 
Hamilton.  Tiie  area  of  the  town  is  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  of  whirh  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  are  under  water.  Itsgreatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  five  ami  one-half  miles,  and  its 
mean  length  three  and  three-quarters  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  is  three  and  three- 
eighths  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  three  miles. 
The  soil  is  generally  loamy  and  gravelly.  In  the 
southwestern  corner  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  swamj) 
land,  called  Wenham  Swamp. 

Hamilton  was  originally  includeil  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Ipswich  and  was  known  as  the  Hamlet;  it 
does  not  appear  when  the  earliest  settlement  was 
made,  but  land  within  it.s  limits  was  granted  to 
Matthew  Whipple  in  1038,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  old  stage  road  was  laid  out  through  his  and  his 
brother's  land  in  1(541,  and  liis  house  was  sold,  .Inly 
10,  1G47,  to  .lohn  Annable,  tailor.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  separate  municipality  in  ]7'X',.  This  division 
was  accomplished  aftiT  several  attempts  and  long  de- 
lays. 

The  division ists  of  that  day,  however,  had  a  moat 
persistent  and  able  leader  in  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  tlie  sec- 
ond pastor  of  the  Handet  Church,  who  in  this 
achievement  displayed  the  skill  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  a  larger  enterprise  in  17.S7,  in  liis  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Continental  Congress,  which  is 
referred  to  later  in  this  history.  The  name  of  Hamil- 
ton was  selected  by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  was  a  standi 
Federalist,  in  honor  of  the  statesman  whose  p<dicy  he 
80  ranch  admired.  I'ifty  years  later,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  a  new  town,  the  representative  of  Hamil- 
ton then  in  the  Legislature  was  approached  by 
agents  of  the  new  town,  which  coveted  the  honored 
name,  to  negotiate  for  purchiising  it ;  the  proposals 
were  promptly  declined.  Hut  long  before  this  com- 
plete separation  from  Ipswich,  a  movement  was  made 
in  1712,  by  the  residents  of  the  Hamlet,  so  called,  to 
be  set  ofl'  as  a  separate  |>arish.  The  citizens  and 
estates  of  the  Hamlet  were  then  a  |>art  of  the  terri- 
torial First  Parish  of  Ipswich,  and  ta.xable  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  there,  of  which  the  Revs.  ,Iolin 
Rogers  (2d)  and  .labez   Fitch  were  the   incundjcnts. 


The  following  petition  was  ]ire|iared  and  pre 
the  town : 


"Tulli,-  Inhiibilants 

,rii 

swicrli 

now  Assenihleil.     May    1,1712.     The 

hiimlili^  IH-lilion  of  u.s 

who 

a.    Ill 

les  are   liereuul..    sni.seiilieil   humbly 

Khowctli,  Thai  whiTi^ius 

l.y  ( 

oils 

.r.vidence  our  habitations  are  so  farr 

I^islaiil  fruni  ye  puLlyk 

Woi 

,l,ip 

f  God  in  said  Towne  yt  above  f..urly 

families.  Urn  with  Cival 

Dill 

■iilly 

repair  to   Wenham   to   Woi-sliip  Cod- 

■riii-ri'  nluTc  weoluivu 

>i'ell 

itt  Gi 

■at  Chaise  t..  Huild,  but  our  Niiiubeis 

l..-ing  Klvally  ICnrivas.., 

■IllL 

li.io 

le  will  not  Conlaine  us  without  some 

IlllalK,MIH>llt  ,t  yf  ljui.1 

11  ..f 

'onv 

yins  ...ir  llaillilies  b.  sai.l  In.iise  so  In- 

li.lcial)!,-  vt  vvf  caim.it 

.■St  . 

liot. 

ut  if  p.,s.siblu  wemiglit  be  silent  were 

not  yc  cirt!iini8tanceB  di 

our 

:oli(li 

i.ili  5.,  hard  to  bi'ar.  yrfore  after  twiee 

seven  years  jHlst  wee  I) 

e  liu 

mhly 

renew  or  petition  to  .\ou   who  are  <.iir 

flatliois,  y.  you  »„„I,1  , 

onsi. 

,.r   y 

eirrninstances  of  our  e..ndition,  and 

fin.l  <nn  seme  way  (iT  i 

.itol 

avu  3 

ewoid  of  tli.l    lueaclied  anioUi;  us,  or 

freely  sett  us..n'to  l>e  a 

pr...- 

net  1 

v  ourselves.  ,t  tree  us  from  paying  to 

yu  ministry  will,  yon,  .\ 

t  so 

ve  no 

y  with  tireater  comfort.  .V   more  gen- 

erally  ntlenil  ye  jmliliek  wo 

shiiil 

of  God   in  ye  midst  of  or  Hamlett  yt 

(Jo.l  may  lie  slorified  A 

ir  .s,. 

lis  e.lifye.l,  so  h..pinKy..u  will  grant  us  o'r 

ref|Uest  Wee  reinaiiie  y 

.re  h 

inihli 

petiti..neis,  viz: 

"Matlliew  Wl.iliple, 

sen. 

liii-h.l   Walker 

.In..:   Whipple,  jnn 

r 

Samll  lirowne 

.Matt  :  Whipple,  jr 

Matt:  Whipple,  4th 

Isaac  Tiilige 

Jno  Loverill 

William  M.ailton 

.Xieh.das  Williams 

.lanu-s  Whipple 

Daniel  Killini.  sen. 

.lona  Whipplo 

Tliomas  lirowne 

Jno  lieane 

•lohn  liillbert 

Daniel  Heane 

William  (Juarles. 

Nath'I  Deane 

Kiehard  Dodge 

Edmnnil  I'atlar 

Moses  Welch 

Nath'l  Dilse 

Moses  Stevens 

•lames  Hrowne 

Iticliard  Hoberds 

.lac Hrowne 

.lolin  I'erkins 

I'a,l<erIl,„lKe 

.lames  IVlanil 

.In..  Walk.-r 

WiUm  Maxul 

.In..  Whipple 

.b.n  I'iper 

Jn.i:  .Vnnahle 

Naliri  iVitlar 

Maltw  Annable 

.Ino:  Hubbard 

.111..  Annal.le,  .lu'r 

.A  bra.  Tilt.in 

.In..  K..ekwell 

Kernald  Thorne 

Halt  Whipple,  :1<1 

.lohn  Th.u-ne 

.\ntlio  Dike 

Timo.  Knowltoii 

Christo'r  lie.llock 

Isaac  Gi.ldinssi 

Samuel  I'olan.l 

Beiy.  &  Samll  Knowlton 

Daniel  Cilbert 

.In.,  a  Tlios  Knowlton 

Thomas  Dur.;y 

J..lin  Il.ioker 

Samuel  Tillon 

Maltliew  .\nnablo 

.lann-s  ffrow  ? 

.Ino  Davis  jr. 

Charles  Tutlle 

Will  Davison 

Naliril  lirowne 

.loseph  lir.iwno." 

This  petition  was  granteil  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  at  a  legal  meeting  held  May  22,  1712,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  which  had  been 
chosen  to  treat  with  their  neighbors  of  the  Hamlet. 
This  committee  say  that  they  consider  the  recjuest 
reasontible,  if  their  brethren  of  the  Iltiiulet  consider 
that  they  are  able  to  go  through  so  expensive  an 
undertaking,  when  the  imblic  burdens  lay  so  heavy 
upon  them,  and  they  recommend  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Hamlet  be  freed  from  all  further  charges  for  the 
sujiport  of  the  j)resent  ministers  of  Ipswich,  when 
they  shall  have  erected  a  meeting-house  and  called 
an  orthodo.x  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them; 
the  committee,  however, somewhat  plaintively  present 
the  consideration  that  the  old  parish  has  two  minis- 
ters to  support,  and  that  tw<i  have  been  maintained 
from  the  foundation  tif  the  town,  iind  they  express 
'  the  hojie  "  that  these  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of 
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the  world,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  it  will  be 
a  shameful  degeneracy  from  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors." Upon  this  recommendation  it  was  voted  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  separate  precinct  or  parish. 
On  the  21st  day  of  October  following,  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  belonging  to  the  Hamlet 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Matthew  Whipple,  Quarto ; 
Cornet  Whipple  was  chosen  moderator,  and  it  was 
voted  that  a  "meeting-house  be  built  and  finished  at 
or  before  the  next  November  come  twelve  months," 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Cornet  Whipple,  Car- 
penter Kuowlton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Mr.  Isaac 
Singe,  Mr.  John  Whipple,  Sergt.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  Samuel  Poland  and  Mr.  Matthew  Whip- 
ple, tailor,  were  chosen  for  the  carrying  out  said 
work  and  to  take  an  account  of  every  man's  labor. 
At  a  session  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or 
Assembly  of  her  Majesty's  Provinces  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1713,  upon  the  reading  of  the  petition  of  Capt. 
Matthew  Whipple  and  others  of  the  Hamlet,  it  was 
ordered  that  according  to  a  vote  of  the  town  of 
Ipswich  they  be  made  and  allowed  to  be  a  distinct 
and  separate  precinct  to  be  established  as  follows, 
namely :  "  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hamlet,  so 
called,  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  lands  lying  within 
the  compass  of  these  farms,  vs.  Annable  farm  and 
Jacob's  farm,  and  Abbott  farm,  Capt.  Whipple's 
farm,  the  farm  of  Joseph  Whipple,  dec'd;  Loveriiig's 
farm,  from  thence,  bounding  on  Col.  Saltonstall's 
farm  exclusively,  and  all  the  farms  lying  upon  Wen- 
ham  bounds,  and  all  the  land  and  Inhabitants  lying  in 
Chebacco,  that  are  not  enclosed  in  Chebacco  pre- 
cinct." 

Subsequently,  on  December  3,  1715,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  JIatthew  Whipple,  John  Whipple  and  other,^, 
to  the  General  Court,  the  Saltonstall  farm  and  other 
neighboring  inhabitants,  who  had  so  petitioned,  were 
set  oti'to  the  new  precinct. 

In  1719,  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Ham- 
let and  Chebacco  Parish  in  regard  to  Knight's  farm, 
and  Knowlton  and  Buckman  farms,  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  referred  to  Hon.  Addington  Davenport, 
Samuel  Sewell  and  John  Clark,  Esq.s.,  who  reported 
that  it  wag  their  opinion  that  Thomas  Knowlton  and 
Jeremiah  Buckman  should  continue  to  the  Hamlet, 
lis  they  have  already  been  set  off  with  their  friends  of 
Knight's  farm  by  the  General  Court  in  the  year  1718, 
and  be  freed  from  any  further  charge  at  Chebacco, 
each  of  the  ])arties  to  bear  their  own  charges.  This 
report  was  confirmed  in  council,  July  22,  1720. 

The  niecting-house  was  built  according  to  the  vote 
of  October  21,  1712,  on  the  site  of  the  present  house. 
Its  dimensions  were  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty-eight 
in  width  and  twenty  stud  ;  the  windows  were  small, 
with  diamond-shaped  panes ;  the  rafters  were  not 
covered  with  plaster,  so  that  the  swallows,  in  course 
of  time,  literally  built  their  nests  among  them,  and 
kept  up  a  lively  twitter  during  divine  service.     This 


hou.se  stood  until  1762,  when  it  was  taken  down  to 
give  place  to  its  successor ;  this  was  built  mainly  by 
contributions  of  the  proprietors,  varying  from  the 
largest,  that  of  Matthew  Whipple,  Sr.,  of  £26  4s.  Id., 
to  that  made  by  John  Stockwell,  of  \s.  Srf.  Joseph 
Whipple,  joiner,  gave  £8  in  making  the  pulpit. 

Kev.  Mr.  Gerrish,  minister  of  Wenham,  con- 
tributed five  pounds.  The  rights  to  build  pews  were 
assigned  by  a  committee  of  the  parish,  and  each  per- 
son to  whom  such  assignment  was  made  was  to  build 
his  own  pew.  These  rights  were  granted  under  the 
restriction  that  no  owner  of  a  pew  should  sell  without 
leave  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors.  There  were 
separate  seats  for  men  and  women  below  and  separate 
galleries.  Seaterswere  chosen  annually  at  the  parish 
meeting,  who  were  to  assign  seats  for  the  year,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  intrude  into  other  seats.  In 
1730,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  laxity  in  this 
respect,  it  was  voted  "That  if  any  person  belonging 
to  the  precinct  shall  at  any  time  presume  or  make  it 
a  practice  to  sit  in  time  of  worship  in  the  meeting- 
house, in  any  other  seat  than  he  or  they  shall  be  duly 
directed  by  proper  scalers,  chosen  for  such  purpose, 
they  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  disorderly  in  God's 
house,  and  shall  suffer  the  penalty  as  such  offender 
or  offenders."  In  1713  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth 
was  unanimously  invited  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  in  May,  1714,  he  was  authorized  to  build 
a  house  on  the  land  then  in  possession  of  John  Walk- 
er, and  it  was  voted  to  defend  Mr.  Wigglcsworth's 
title,  if  the  person  who  was  the  heir  to  the  lan<l 
should  molest  him,  and  to  make  good  to  him  any 
damage  he  should  sustain.  This  lot  of  land  was  ad- 
joining the  meeting-house,  and  this  and  the  house 
built  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth  is  undoubtedly  that  after- 
wards owned  by  Kev.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Rev.  Mr.  Felt, 
and  now,  by  Mrs.  Francis  Dane.  In  1720  seven  acres 
lying  on  the  main  road  southerly  of  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth's  house-lot  were  bought  for  a  parsonage  lot ; 
this  was  retained  until  1839,  when  it  was  divided  into 
house-lots  and  sold,  excepting  that  upon  which  the 
present  parsonage  stands.  Mr.  Wigglcsworth's  salary 
was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  for  the  first  year,  sixty-five 
pounds  for  the  second  and  seventy  pounds  for  the 
third  ;  the  salary  was  to  be  paid  two-thirds  money 
and  one-third  grain.  He  was  also  to  receive  twenty 
cords  of  wood  and  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
building  his  house.  In  1741  the  custom  was  adopted 
of  designating  at  the  annual  meetings  eight  parish- 
ioners, who  should  furnish  the  twenty  cords  of  wood, 
each  providing  two  and  a  half  cords.  The  parish 
also  took  charge  of  schools,  and  in  1730  voted  to  build 
a  school-house  and  set  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  par- 
ish a.s  near  as  may  be,  and  that  a  school  for  writing 
and  reading  be  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  as 
long  as  the  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  pounds  or 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  raised  by  the  town, 
for  the  use  of  schools  which  belong  to  the  parish,  will 
maintain  it.     On  the  20th  of  October  of  that  year  it 
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was  voted  that  Mr.  Joseph  Secoinb  keep  ii  school  for 
four  months,  and  Captain  Matthew  W'hipple,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rrown  and  Deacon  Matthew  Wliipple  were 
chosen  the  first  school  conimiltee  and  authorized  to 
collect  the  school  money  and  pay  the  first  teacher. 
This  seems  to  lie  the  beginning  of  public  schools  in 
the  Hamlet.  In  1748  the  parish  voted  to  raise,  by 
taxation,  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor,  and  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  agree  with  a  teacher  to  keep  school  for  as 
long  a  time  as  to  spend  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor."  In 
the  same  year  provision  was  made  for  a  school  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Hamlet.  Nine  years  later  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  school  in  the  west  part,  by  a 
vote  November  9,  17a7,  "That  the  west  part  of  the 
Hamlet  begin  to  keep  a  school  November  21,  1757, 
and  keep  it  six  weeks,  and  that  they  have  their  |iro- 
portional  part  of  the  money  for  said  scliool."  Cap- 
tain John  Whipple  (3d),  .\dam  Brown  and  .luscph 
Bolles  were  chosen  a  committee  to  regulate  schools, 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  scholar.?  find  wood  and  |)ay 
the  schoolmaster's  board.  At  this  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamlet  schools,  it  was  usually  provided 
that  each  scholar  should  furnish  one  foot  of  wood 
within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  be;::inniiig  of  the 
school  or  be  debarred  from  its  privileges. 

The  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting-house  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  in  17()1,  and  the  following  year  the 
new  house  was  built.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
forty-four  feet  in  width,  and  twenty-six  feet  stud,  and 
Dr.  Cutler  says,  in  his  sermon  referred  to  hereafter, 
"  It  has  been  admired  for  its  just  proportionsand  pleas- 
ing appearance."  The  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pews,  was  finished  by  the  parish.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  value  the  pew  room,  and  determine  the 
size  of  the  pews;  these  were  to  be  built  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  sites,  and  to  be  of  one  fashion.  These 
rights  to  build  were  sold  at  "  publick  vendue  "  Octo- 
ber 28,  17G3,  Deacon  John  Patch  being  "vendue 
master."  Until  1801  there  were  two  long  rows  of 
seats  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  aisle  in  front 
of  the  pul|)it ;  after  that  this  space  was  taken  up  by 
the  square  pews.  This  house  stood  with  the  side 
fronting  the  street,  the  front  door  ojicning  directly 
into  the  house  ;  there  were  porches  on  the  norther- 
ly and  southerly  ends,  the  tower  and  steeple  being  on 
the  southerly  end  The  galleries  were  on  the  front 
aide  and  on  each  end.  In  1704  provision  was  made 
for  seating  the  choir,  by  a  vote  that  "  any  young  men, 
that  are  good  singers,  sett  in  the  men's  sixth  seat  be- 
low, during  the  Parish  pleasure."  The  pulpit  was 
high,  and  overhung  by  the  sounding  board  ;  in  front 
was  the  deacon's  seat,  occupied  by  Deacons  Nathan- 
iel Whipide  and  John  Patch.  Deacon  Patch  sat  at 
the  door,  and  Deacon  \Vhip[>le  at  the  farther  end, 
wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig.  Deacon  Patch  used  to 
interline  the  hymn,  and  Deacon  Whipple  set  the 
hymn  or  psalm.  No  jjrovision  was  made  for  heating 
the  house  until  1824,  when  box  stoves  were  set  up. 
The  pews  were  .srpiare.  with  seats  on  the  side,  hung 


on  hinges,  so  that  they  could  be  turtie<l  n[)  during 
prayer,  and  at  the  close  would  come  down  with  a 
lively  clatter.  Chairs  were  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pews  for  the  elderly  occupants,  and  considerable 
sensation  was  created  by  one  good  lady,  who  con- 
sulted her  comfort  so  much  as  to  take  a  rocking-chair 
into  her  pew. 

The  mode  of  lighting  for  evening  meetings,  which 
were  occasionally  held,  according  to  the  usual  iiotili- 
cati()ti  at  "early  candle  light,"  was  by  candles,  which 
members  of  the  congregation  would  bring  and  set 
u|)  in  tin  sconces  hung  in  the  pews. 

The  year  17(!8  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hamlet  for  the  death  of  its  pastor,  Kev.  tsainucl  Wig- 
glesworth.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  in  1714,  and  continued  in  his 
office  fifty-four  years ;  he  was  able  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  preacher  and  pastor  nearly  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  IMicbael  Wiggles- 
worth,  author  of  the  somewhat  noted  poem,  "  The 
Day  of  Doom,"  and  was  horn  in  Maiden  February  4, 
1()88.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707. 
He  first  studied  medicine,  and  came  to  the  Hamlet  in 
March,  1710,  to  practice  that  jirofcssion,  and  re- 
mained until  December  29th  of  that  year,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  took  a  school  and  began 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  1714  he  returned  to  the 
Hamlet,  |irepared  for  his  new  jirofession  and,  after 
preaching  some  months,  was  ordained  over  the  newly 
organized  Third  Church  of  Ipswich,  in  the  Hamlet, 
October  27,  1714.  That  he  was  diligent  an<l  faithful 
in  his  duties  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  pastorate. 
He  was  somewhat  afllicted  by  bodily  infirmity,  so  that 
at  times  he  needed  assistance  in  his  work,  and  as 
early  as  1724  the  parish  voted  to  pay  whoever  should 
preach  for  him  one  ])ound  for  every  day's  preaching; 
but  still  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  preache<l  long 
enough  to  wear  out  one  meeting-house  and  have  an- 
other built  for  him. 

His  successor,  Kev.  Dr.  ("utler,  in  his  century 
discourse,  preached  October  27,  1814,  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church,  says  of  him  : 
"  That  he  was  pos.scssed  of  very  respectable  talents — 
in  his  sentiments  Calvinistical — in  the  strain  of  his 
preaching,  evangelical,  instructive  and  jiractical.  Sol- 
emn and  unaffected  in  his  manner,  he  commanded 
attention  and  supported  the  character  of  an  able  and 
sound  <livine,  amiable  and  exemplary — respected  and 
beloved,  he  filled  up  a  long,  peaceable  and  useful 
ministry." 

In  his  ]irivate  intercourse  he  was  accessible  and 
kind  in  manner,  and  instructive  in  conversation.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  small  in  stature,  of  light 
complexion  and  alert  in  his  movements.  His  voice 
was  clear,  though  not  strong,  but  he  8i)okc  with  such 
earnestness  as  to  command  attention.  His  intellect- 
ual ability  was  above  the  aventgc  standard.  He  was 
reimted  to  be  especially  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,   and,   iu    consequence,   his    assistance    and 
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counsel  were  often  sought  by  other  churches  in  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties ;  and  he  was  also 
prompt  in  the  painful  duty  of  discipline  in  his  own. 
During  his  ministry  very  large  additions  were  made 
to  his  church,  particularly  after  the  great  earthquake 
in  1727,  wliich  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
27th.  The  ne.xt  Wednesday  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  which,  at 
the  request  of  his  people,  was  published. 

During  the  year  following  about  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church.  In  1744  an  earthquake  took 
place  on  Sabbalh  afternoon  during  service  ;  the  audi- 
ence were  greatly  alarmed  ;  Mr.  Wigglesworth  en- 
deavored to  calm  them,  and  remarked,  "  There  can 
be  no  better  place  for  us  to  die  in  than  the  house  of 
God.''  Several  of  his  discourses  were  published, — in 
1733  an  election  sermon  preached  before  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform  in  morals 
and  piety  ;  in  1751  a  discourse  before  the  convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts;  in  175.5 
two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War;  in  1760  the  Dudleian  lecture. 

He  showed  himself  ready  to  keep  pace  with  the 
march  of  improvement  by  being  one  of  the  first  to 
purchase  a  chaise ;  this  was  in  1758. 

He  was  married,  June  30,  1715,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Brintnal,  of  Winnissimmet  (now  Chelsea) ; 
she  died  June  6,  1723.  Their  children  were  Mary, 
Michael,  Martha  and  Phebe.  March  12,  1730,  he 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Reading;  she  survived  him,  and  died  at  Newbury- 
port,  1784,  aged  80.  Their  children  were  Sarah,  Phebe, 
Samuel,  Katharine,  Elizabeth,  Edward,  John,  Abigail 
and  William.  Of  his  thirteen  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  survived  him.  He  died  September  3, 
1768  ;  on  the  6th  the  parish  voted  to  bear  the  charge 
of  his  burial,  to  build  a  brick  grave,  to  give  eight 
pounds  to  Madame  Wigglesworth,  and  to  provide 
seven  gold  rings,  six  for  the  bearers  and  one  for  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  then  preaching  for  them,  and 
eighteen  pairs  of  men's  white  gloves,  presumably  for 
the  attending  ministers.  Deacons  Patch  and  Whip- 
ple and  John  Hubbard  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  funeral.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  opposite  the  meeting-house.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  is  : 

"In  msmory  of 
the  venerable  and  beloved  minister  of  Christ, 
THE  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth, 
Pastor  of  the  3*  church  in  IpHwich,  who  departed  tiiis  life  Sept.  .S^,  17*i8, 
In  the  SOti  year  of  his  age,  and  the  .'J4^  year  of  bis  ministry.     'And 
Saranel  said  to  the  people,  Fear  nut,  for  tlie  Lord  will  not  forsake  his 
people,  for  his  great  name's  sake.     Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in 
truth  with  all  your  heart.*  " 

"After  the  death  of  Jlr.  Wigglesworth,  Revs. 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Brigham  and  Searl,  successively 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  parish  to  settle  with 
them  in  the  ministry.  In  May  1771,  Mr.  Manasseh 
Cutler,    accepted     a    call    to  the    ministry    in    this 


Parish.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  wearing  a  brown  wig  over  his  shorn 
head,  in  conformity  to  the  clerical  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  of  the  class  of 
1765,  and  was  a  native  of  Killingly,  in  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  had  himself  worked 
on  the  farm,  had  been  engaged  iu  business,  and  had 
studied  and  practiced  law ;  he  had,  however,  for 
some  years  looked  toward  the  ministry  as  possibly 
his  life-work,  and  having  married  the  daughter  af 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch  of  Dedham,  he  commenced  his  then- 
logical  studies  with  him  in  1769.  He  was  ordained 
September  11,  1771.  Mr.  Balch  preached  the  ordina-  j 
tion  sermon.  Mr.  Cutler  then  began  that  affectionate 
and  able  ministry  to  the  material,  intellectual  and 
si>iritual  wants  of  his  people  which  continued  for 
fifty-two  years,  and  ended  only  at  his  death.  The 
parish  voted  him  £133,  6s.  8d.  as  settlement,  and  for 
salary,  £  85  ,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  He  pur- 
chased the  house  owned  by  his  predecessor,  which  he 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  leaving  it  at  his 
decease,  in  external  appearance,  substantially  as  it  is 
at  present.  In  1772,  the  parish  voted  "to  sing  Dr. 
Watts'  psalms  for  the  future.'' 

It  is  an  interesting  item  an  the  history  of  the  parish, 
as  illustrating  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  that  ' 
at  a  parish  meeting  held  November  14,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  were  chosen,  "To  calculate  the  amount 
of  £  85,  which  is  the  nominal  sum  of  Mr.  Cutler's 
salary,  agreeable  to  y"  first  stipulated  price  of 
articles  in  this  State  in  present  current  money." 
At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 28,  the  calculation  having  probably  been 
made  in  the  mean  time,  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  in  current  money  was  voted  for 
his  salary  for  that  year  ;  this  vote  was  how- 
ever reconsidered,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  silver  for  that  purpose ;  that  probably 
being  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  amount  first 
voted.  In  March  1781,  it  was  voted  that  five  pecks 
of  corn  per  month  be  paid  to  Benjamin  Ayers,  for 
ringing  the  bell,  and  that  the  herbage  of  the  burial 
place  be  let  out  for  two  bushels,  three  quarts  and  one 
pint  of  corn,  it  being,  probably,  too  intricate  a  prob- 
lem to  determine  these  values  in  currency.  The 
scarcity  of  West  India  molasses,  occasioned  by  the 
war,  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  some  persons  in  the 
Hamlet  to  provide  as  a  substitute  the  juice  of  corn- 
stalks, expressed  from  them  after  being  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  then  boiled  down,  and  in  1778,  a  load  of 
this  was  carried  from  the  Hamlet  to  a  Salem  distillery, 
where  it  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  result  in  spirits. 

The  years  1773  and  1775,  were  noticeable  in  the 
annals  of  the  parish  for  unusual  sickness  and  mor- 
tality. The  average  mortality  in  the  Hamlet  for  the 
twenty-one  years  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  W!is  twelve.  In  the  year  1773,  the  deaths  num- 
bered  twenty-nine,  and  in   1775,   twenty-six.      The 
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previilent  diseases  were  a  malignant  fever,  afterwards 
known  as  typlms  fever,  and  a  disease  which  was 
ealU'd  canker  fever.  In  1777,  sinall-pnx  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  ;  of  tlie  twenty-three  deaths  in 
that  year,  five  were  from  that  disease.  A  pest  iiouse 
was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  a 
committee  reported,  June  ;!(•,  1777,  that  there  were 
sixty-one  cases.  The  diseases  continued  into  the 
next  year,  and  i>ersons  came  from  other  iowns  to  be 
inoculated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  jieoplc 
were  so  much  straitened  in  their  means  that  Dr. 
Cutler's  salary  was  raised  with  diliiculty,  and  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  West,  as  all'ording  better 
prospects  for  his  future,  in  i)roviding  support  for  his 
family.  In  17.Sti  several  of  the  oliicers  of  tlie  late 
army  orgainzed  a  comjwny  in  Boston,  called  the  Ohio 
Comi)any,  for  the  purchase  of  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  for  locating  a  permanent  settlement. 

This  land  was  to  be  |iurchased  with  the  government 
pajjer,  with  which  the  army  had  been  paid  off,  and 
which  had  so  dejjreciated  in  value  that  it  was  scarcely 
available  for  anything  else  than  i)urchasing  of  the 
government  its  land.  Dr.  Culler,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Major  Winthrop  i^argent,  became  a  member 
of  the  company  and  was  .selected  as  its  agent  to  un- 
dertake the  delicate  and  dillicult  duty  of  negotiating 
with  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  ;  for  this  duty  he  was  well  equijiped  by  his  vari- 
ous learning  and  experience  in  agriculture,  science, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  and  more  especially,  by  his 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  his  affable  manner,  and 
great  conversational  ability.  He  had  aUo  gained  a 
wide-spread  reputation  for  his  scientific  attainments 
and  contributions.  He  had  already  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  the  first  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of 
this  society,  had  contributed  astronomical  and  meteor- 
ological papers;  he  was  also  a  mend)er  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia.  Possessing  all  these 
natural  and  acipiired  qualifications,  and  indorsed  by 
many  letters  of  introduction  from  distinguished  men, 
he  started  on  his  mission.  He  left  his  home  in  his 
sulky,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  for  New  York,  where 
the  Continental  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and 
reached  New  York,  Jidy  •'>,  17S7,  after  a  twelve  days 
journey,  condng  in,  as  he  writes,  "  by  the  road  that 
enters  the  l{owery,"  [)Utting  uj)  his  horse  "at  the  sign 
of  the  'Plow  and  Harrow'  in  the  Howcry  barns." 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  contract  for  one  million 
acres,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  with  five  hundred  thous- 
and more  thrown  in  as  an  allowance  for  bad  lands 
and  incidental  charges.  He  also  at  this  time  rend- 
ered a  greater  service  lor  the  northivestern  territory, 
then  and  in  coming  time,  and  for  the  country  at  larg(' 
by  his  influence,  which  was  powerful  if  not  decisive 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  clauses  in  the  onii- 
nanceof  1787,  prohibitingslavery  in  that  territory, and 
providing  for  education.     The  honor  of  proposing  tlie 


anti-slavery  cbiusc  has  been  awarded  to  Nathan  Dane, 
the  eminent  J  uri-<l,  who  was  a  meMil»rr  of  I  Ins  congress, 
but  it  is  believed  upon  good  cvidciu-c  tliat  bis  action 
was  prompted,  if  not  decided,  by  ihi-  counsel  of 
Dr.  Cutler.  Tlie  Hamlet  may  claim  further  honor  in 
connection  with  this  ordinance,  since  Mr.  Dane  was  a 
native  of  tlie  Parish,  though  at  this  time  a  resident 
of  Beverly.  1  ir.  Andrew  P.  I'eabody,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  a  highly  a[>preciative  paper  on  Manasseh 
(Sutler,  .\i)ril,  l.^S7,  says  of  him:  "As  I  cannot  but  read 
our  history  Manasseh  (.'utler  was  the  [irovidentia! 
man  who  set  impassable  metesand  bounds  to  the  slave 
power.  But  for  him  American  history  would  have 
taken  its  course  in  widely  dill'erent  channels.  The 
free  states  would  liave  made  hardly  asliow  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  slave  states." 

The  next  move  was  to  pr  ovi<le  for  the  territory 
emigrants  of  good  New  England  stock.  The  dwellers 
in  the  Hamlet,  who  were  near  Dr.  Cutler's  house  on  a 
certain  day  in  December,  1787,  could  have  seen  .start- 
ing from  his  door  a  large  wagon,  covered  with  black 
canvass,  having  on  its  sides,  in  white  letters,  "Ohio, 
for  Marietta  on  the  .Muskingum,"  and  would  have 
heard  a  volley  fired  by  the  armed  emigrants,  as  a 
salute,  as  it  moved  oil'  on  its  long  Journey.  These 
emigrants  numbered  forty  five,  from  various  towns, 
and  among  them,  .Icrvis.  a  son  of  Dr.  Cullc-r.  They 
reached  their  destination  in  .April,  178S,  and  com- 
menced the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio,  for  Marietta. 
Dr.  Jos.  15.  Felt,  the  historian,  of  Hamilt(m,  says  of 
the  historic  wagon,  which  so  linked  Hamilton  with  the 
then  far  west,  "  The  use  to  which  the  wagon  already 
spoken  of  was  appropriated — the  circumstances  under 
which  it  lelt  New  England,  and  reached  an  unculti- 
vated wilderness,  where  political  power  is  soon  likely 
to  wield  the  destinies  of  our  republic — have  made  this 
ex|iloring  vehi(de  an  object  of  much  interest  among 
some  of  our  literati,  who  have  mentioned  it,  ,so  that 
it  is  beginning  to  waken,  in  the  mind,  associations 
somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Mayflower,  which  landed  the  pilgrims  on 
the  shore  of  Plymouth." 

The  next  summer,  Dr.  CiitU-r  himself  visited  the 
new  colony,  starting  from  Hamilton  in  the  sulky,  in 
which  he  nuide  part  of  the  journey,  but  which  was 
exchanged  for  the  saddle  at  the  .\lleghanics  ;  the  last 
of  the  journey  was  made  by  water.  He  reached 
Marietta,  .August  litth,  and  preacheil  the  next  .Sab- 
bath, lie  rcuinied  to  the  Handet  October  l.")th,  hav- 
ing formed  ilu'  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  tor 
his  fannly  and  himself  to  remain  in  New  England. 
This  must  have  been  an  interesting  e[>isode  in  the 
history  of  the  Handet,  turning  as  it  naturally  would 
the  .-iympathies  ami  interest  of  the  jieoplc  to  "  the 
(Jhio,"  which  was  then  the  "  Ear  West." 

Early  in  the  year  1 788,  the  i)roject  of  entire  sei)ara- 
tion  from  Ipswich  as  a  town  was  first  agitated.  Several 
meetings  in  reference  to  this  matter  were  held  before 
Dr.  Cutler  left  for  the  west;  at  the  first,  held  January 
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2d,  it  was  voted  that  "the  minds  of  ye  parish  is  to  be 
set  off  as  a  town,"  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  treat 
with  an  attorne)'.  In  June  it  was  voted  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  separate 
town.  The  matter  seemed  to  have  then  been  dropped, 
but  was  revived  in  1791,  when  similar  action  was 
taken.  The  project  was  pressed  the  following  year, 
and  in  March,  1793,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Col.  Robert 
Dodge,  Mr.  Joshua  Giddings  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Lamson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for . 
the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  the  General  Court  may 
impose  in  granting  the  petition,  which  was  then  be- 
fore that  body,  for  incorporating  the  parish  and  cer- 
tain other  persons  and  estates  into  a  separate  town 
and  parish.  On  June  21st,  1793,  the  long  desired 
event  was  consummated,  and  the  Hamlet  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  town  of  Hamilton  was  incorporated. 
Dr.  Cutler  in  his  century  sermon  says  of  this:  "This 
separation  from  the  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
town  of  Ipswich  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  both  felt  themselves  deeply  interested. 
In  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  every  pro- 
ceeding of  the  people  was  conducted  with  entire 
unanimity.  Although  the  pecuniary  condition  ap- 
peared to  be  large,  it  was  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid.  And  let  it  also  be  noticed,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, that  the  unpleasant  feeling  excited  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  our  brethren  in  Ipswich  appears  to 
have  very  happily  subsided."  The  number  of  in- 
habitants at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  probably  was  about  the  same 
as  by  the  census  of  1810,  when  it  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty.  This  sketch  gives  the  names  of  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  hamlet  who  gave  di- 
rection to  its  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  of 
most  of  them,  we  know  nothing  but  their  names, 
and  can  only  infer  their  characters  from  the  trusts 
confided  to  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  are  named  in  the  earliest  records ;  of  some, 
however,  wc  have  a  little  fuller  information.  Dr. 
Felt  in  his  history,  to  show  the  characterjof  the  Ham- 
let, quotes  a  remonstrance  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  in 
1679,  which  characterizes  it  as  follows :  "  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  hamlets  lies  on  the  road  to  Boston, 
extending  almost  to  Wenham,  wherein  are  several 
of  the  better  rank  ;  members  of  the  church,  persons 
of  public  place  and  service,  as  well  or  better  landed 
than  any,  and  as  wise  to  be  sensible  of  their  diiiiculties 
which  they  deeply  share  in  as  others." 

Among  the  early  residents  in  this  part  of  Ipswich, 
were  Matthew  Whipple,  who  died  in  1G47,  to  whom 
land  was  granted  in  the  Hamlet  in  1G3S.  He  held 
the  chief  offices  in  town.  John  Whipple,  to  whom  a 
large  grant  was  made  in  163iJ>  was  the  incumbent  of 
various  offices  ;  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for 
eight  years,  also  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  in  the 
First  Church.  Richard  Hubbard,  who  died  in  IfiSl, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard   College,  and   held   the 


prominent  offices.  He  is  said  to  have  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Bradstreet.  John  Whipple, 
who  died  in  1683,  leaving  an  estate  appraised  at 
£3,000,  was  representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  four  years,  also  captain  of  a  troop,  and  county 
treasurer,  as  well  as  holding  town  offices.  Still 
another  John  Whipple,  who  died  in  1695,  was 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  and  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  for  four  years  ;  his  estate  was  valued  at  £1639, 
16s.  Deacon  John  Gilbert,  the  first  deacon  of  the 
church,  died  in  1722.  Among  the  petitioners  in 
1712  for  the  separation  of  the  Hamlet,  were  four 
Matthew  Whipples.  The  senior  of  the  name  was  a 
person  of  substance  and  prominence ;  his  wife  was  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Dennison,  and  one  of  his 
grandsons,  William  Whipple,  was  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  brigadier- 
general  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was,  by 
much,  the  largest  contributor  to  the  building  of  the 
first  meeting-house,  in  1713.  He  was  a  maltster  and 
had  a  malt  and  oat  mill,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  rear  of  the  present  residence  of  Edwin  A. 
Whipple.  He  gave  freedom  to  his  mulatto  servant. 
He  was  a  town  officer,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, representative  in  1718,  1719,  and  1729.  He  was 
an  energetic  and  eminently  useful  citizen.  His  es- 
tate was  valued  at  £3500.  His  house  and  lands  were 
devised  to  his  sons,  Matthew  and  John.  He  died 
.lanuary  28,  1739.  Major  Symonds  Epes,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  parish  records,  was  a  cotemporary  with 
this  Matthew  Whipple,  and  like  him  was  prominent 
in  affiiirs.  He  served  for  several  years  as  moderator 
of  the  parish  meetings,  and  on  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
and  as  a  member  of  committees.  He  was  also  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  justice  of  the  General  Sessions  court, 
and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  from  1724 
to  1734,  inclusive.  He  showed  his  interest  in  the 
Hamlet  church  by  giving  to  it  a  large  silver  can. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor,  of  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
two,  he  married  young  Mary  Whipple,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. He  died  August  30,  1741,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came the  third  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke, 
president  of  Harvard  College;  she  died  in  Cambridge 
in  1790,  in  her  ninety-second  year.  It  is  related  of 
her,  as  indicative  of  her  spirit,  that  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  saltpetre, 
she  was  waited  on  to  learn  if  she  would  consent  that 
the  oak  wood  on  her  farm  in  the  Hamlet  should  be 
used  for  making  it.  She  earnestly  replied,  "  It  is  for 
liberty  ;  take  as  much  of  the  wood  as  you  want." 
This  was  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Brown. 
Major  Epes  left  two  minor  children,  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  now  marked 
by  the  stone  monument  erected  by  heirs  of  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Whipple.  The  physician  of  the  Hamlet 
was  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  who  was  a  native  of  Water- 
town.  He  came  to  the  Hamlet  in  1772  and  remained 
till  1793,  when  he  removed  to  Beverly,  where  several 
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of  his  (le.s<:en(Iants  now  live.  He  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  Revohitionary  War,  anrl  durinjr  his  absence 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  liail  studied  medieine,  disehargeil  the 
duties  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Whitney  took  active  part 
in  parish  business,  as  moderator  of  tlie  meetings,  as 
treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  visit  the 
schools.  He  married  Kunice  Farley,  of  Ipswicli. 
His  house  stood  on  the  site  of  that  now  owned  by 
D.  E.  Sadbrd. 

After  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton was  obtained,  the  first  town-meeting  was  held 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  town  Auj^ust  1 
179.3.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Whipple  was  chosen  mod- 
erator; Lemuel  Hrown,  clerk;  Nathaniel  Whipple, 
treasurer;  Jonathan  l;amson,  Oapt.  Daniel  Rrown 
and  .Tosepli  Poland,  Jr.,  selectmen.  Nine  hundred 
anil  ten  pounds  were  raised  to  pay  the  town  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  the  building  of  a  pound  was  provided  for. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  October,  rules  and  regulations 
were  ado[)ted  for  the  management  of  town  affairs 
and  the  salaries  of  ofiicers  were  fixed,  wliich  were 
for  town  clerk,  six  shillings ;  treasurer,  twelve 
shillings;  selectmen,  asse.«sors  and  overseers  £•>  14,< 
At  the  tirst  annual  town-meeting,  held  March,  1794, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifteen  ])ounds  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
town  at  Uoston,  this  being  intended  as  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  act  ot  incorpora- 
tion.    To  this  vote  Dr.  Cutler  replied  : 

"Gentlemen  I  .very  sensilily  feel  my  obligation  to  tliis  town  for  the 
very  geueroiiH  coniperiHation  th«y  liave  this  day  voted  me  for  the  little 
Rid  I  afforded  ia  olitaiiiing  ttieir  incorporation.  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
the  town  that  I  cannot  receive  from  Ihum  any  pecuniary  reward  fur 
any  -lervicee  thej  may  suppose  I  have  rendered  them  ;  the  only  compen- 
sation I  can  desire  is,  that  they  may  live  in  poaceand  unity  ;  this  will  he 
to  me  an  aFupIe  reward;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  very  sensibly  feel 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  under  their  present  heavy  burdens,  but 
my  earnest  prayer  and  desire  is  that  they  may  be  able,  through  the 
blessing  of  I*rovidence,  to  extricate  themselves,  and  that  their  Incor- 
poration may  prove  a  blessing  to  them  and  their  children  after  them. 
You  will  therefore  please  order  that  the  sum  voted  may  not  be  as- 
sessed. 

"  I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  affection  and  esteem, 

"  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

"M.  CUTI.F.K. 

"To  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  in  town-meeting  assembled." 

A  suitable  committee  was  then  chosen  to  thank 
Dr.  Cutler  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.  At  this  meeting  Joshua  (iiddings 
was  moderator,  and  the  town  ofiicers  clioscn  in  Au- 
gust preceding  were  re-elected,  except  Col.  Robert 
Doder  was  chosen  selectman  in  place  of  Jose|)h  Po- 
land, Jr.  The  amount  whicii,  by  the  terms  of  sep- 
aration, WiLS  to  be  paid  to  Ipswicli,  Dr.  ('utler  and 
Col.  Dodge  took  over  in  silver  dollars,  and  made  a 
formal  tender  of  it  to  the  town  treasurer,  which  he 
reluctantly  accepted. 

After  the  incorporation,  until  1S2'J,  the  new  town 
constituted  a  territorial  parish,  and  town  and  parish 
aflairs  were  acted  on  together  at  the  town-meeting. 
As  this  history  now  brings  us  to  the  i)oint,  where  the 
town  and  parish  unite,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
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follow  along  first  the  history  of  the  parish  and  c-bnreb 
to  the  present  time,  as  distinct  from  those  sul)jects 
which   more   appropriately    relate  to   town  alliiirs. 

In  1818,  the  Sabbatli-school  was  organized.  Pre- 
vious to  that.  Dr.  Cutler  was  accustometl  to  catechise 
the  children  in  the  di.strict  schools,  and  as  early  as 
1814  the  girls  in  the  congregation  used  to  remain  in 
the  meeting-house  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice, sitting  in  a  long  pew  near  the  pulpit,  and  were 
(piestioned  by  Dr.  Cutler  as  to  the  text  and  subject 
of  the  sermon.  In  May,  IXIS,  a  Miss  Paget,  of 
Charleston,  S.  ('.,  who  had  been  stopping  in  Beverly, 
came  to  Hamilton,  and  called  on  Mrs.  .Mary  L. 
Faulkner,  the  wife  of  Dr.  I'anlkner,  to  consult  with 
her  as  to  the  feasibility  of  eslalilishiiig  a  Sabbath- 
school. 

This  was  less  than  two  years  after  the  tirst  Sabbath- 
school  was  established  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
country.  In  October,  1816,  such  a  school  was  started 
in  Riv.  Dr.  Morse's  Society  in  Charlestown.  After 
consultation  with  Dr.  Cutler,  who  excused  himself 
from  any  active  part  in  the  enterprise  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
Miss  Paget  to  meet  several  of  the  young  ladies  at 
Mrs.  Faulkner's,  where  the  subject  was  discussed. 
AHss  Paget  remained  at  Hamilton  for  a  iV'w  weeks, 
and  Mrs.  Faulkner  taking  her  wilh  her  horse  and 
chaise,  they  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  town, 
calling  at  every  house  and  urging  the  parishioners  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Sabbath-school.  The  chil- 
dren and  young  people  generally,  came  and  joined 
the  school.  It  was  a  year  or  more  before  any  man 
ventured  into  the  school  to  render  any  assistance, 
and  the  duty  of  opening  the  inert ings,  and  acting  as 
superintendent,  devolved  on  ..Mrs.  Faulkner,  who  was, 
however,  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  At  this  time 
no  question  hooks  were  used,  and  the  exercises  con- 
sisted mainly  of  recitation  of  verses  from  the  Bible. 
One  of  the  girls.  Thankful  Raker,  was  especially  pro- 
ficient in  this  exercise,  and  in  one  instance  reciteil 
seventy,  to  the  dismay  of  her  worthy  teacher. 

The  school,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  very  firmly  eslablislKMl  in  Dr.  Cutler's  day. 
Dr.  Cutler  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what unfitted  for  the  complete  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  his  growing  infirmities.  He  had  for  many  years 
bcuMi  afHicted  with  the  asthma.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  It  was  for  .some  time  necessary  to  a.ssist  him 
into  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  for  him  to  sit  in  his 
chair  while  [)reaching.  He  died  July  2.8,  1.823,  in 
the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second 
of  his  ministry.  Although  his  distinction  was  gained 
nniinly  by  his  achievements  outside  of  his  chosen 
profession,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  succes.sful 
minister  of  the  (Jospel.  He  was  a  plain,  earnest  and 
practical  jjreacher.  From  the  nature  of  his  mind  he 
was  indisposed  to  speculative  or  meta]>hysical  reason- 
ing.    The  proi)ositions  of  his  sermons  were  sustained 
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by  liberal  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,  when  preachers  looked  for  their 
authority  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  rather  than 
to  the  evolution  of  their  "  Christian  cousciousness." 
He  exalted  the  Bible  as  the  sure  foundation  of  hope 
and  belief.  To  quote  his  own  words :  "'  The  Bible 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  Infidelity  has  been 
met  not  merely  with  clear  reasoning  and  strength  of 
argument,  which  sophistry  can  always  evade,  but 
with  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Bible  itself — the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment."  He  was,  as  a  pastor, 
genial,  accessible,  and  sympathetic,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people.  He  was  especially  interested  iu  the 
schools,  and  frequently  visited  them  and  was  always 
ready  with  a  word  of  advice  and  encouragement.  He 
received  into  his  family  and  gave  instruction  to  many 
boys  and  young  men  from  other  towns,  in  studies 
required  to  fit  them  for  college,  and  also  in  navigation 
and  mathematics,  as  a  preparation  for  a  business  or 
maritime  life. 

In  addition  to  his  membership  in  the  scientific 
societies  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, president  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem  and 
vicinity,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  New  England  Linniean  Society.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater,  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1791. 

From  this  summary  we  have  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  services.  Dr. 
Peabody,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  says  of  him : 
"  For  diversity  of  good  gifts,  for  their  efiicient  use,  and 
for  the  variety  and  modes  of  valuable  service  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind,  I  doubt  whether  Manasseh 
Cutler  has  his  equal  in  American  history.  Had  he 
distinguished  himself  in  any  one  way  as  he  did  in 
many  ways,  his  would  have  been  confessedly  among 
the  greatest  names  of  his  age.  But  because  he 
belonged  exclusively  to  no  one  department,  he 
is  hardly  remembered  in  any,  though  in  several  that 
might  be  sjtccified  his  inferiors  have  won  wide  and 
permanent  renown."  But  notwithstanding  his  emi- 
nence and  success  in  public  life  outside  of  his  parish, 
his  chief  interest  and  joy  was  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity  of  his  people.  In  some  periods 
of  his  ministry  large  additions  were  made  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  were  admitted  to  membershi]).  The  deacons 
during  this  period  were  John  Patch,  Matthew 
Whipple,  Nathaniel  \\'hii)ple,  and  Benjamin  Ajjple- 
lou.  By  a  computation  made  by  Dr.  Cutler  in  his 
century  discourse,  which  is  not,  however,  based  on 
any  complete  record,  he  estimated  that  for  the  first 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  church  there  had  been, 
including  the  members  at  its  formation,  73fi  commu- 
nicants, 22(5(5  baptisms,  and  1190  deaths. 

His  theological  views   can  perhaps  be  most  fairly 


stated  by  a  quotation  from  the  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Danvers,  at  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Cutler,  July  30,  1823.  He  refers  to  a 
familiar  interview  with  Dr.  Cutler  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  says, — "To  prevent  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  religious  sentiment-s  after  his  death, 
he  particularly  requested  ihat  it  might  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  bore  his  dijing  testimony  against  the 
modern  liberal  unitarian  principles,  which,  after  at- 
tending to  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  subject,  in  his 
judgment,  he  said,  reduces  the  glorious  economy  of 
salvatibn  by  grace  almost  to  a  level  with  natural  re- 
ligion, and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  careless  living; 
and  that  he  bore  the  same  so/emn  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  maintained 
by  our  pious  forefathers,  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  specifying  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  real  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  persever- 
ance of  saints."  This  sermon  was  published  by  re- 
quest of  the  church  and  congregation. 

Dr.  Cutler's  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Balch,  of  Dedham,  whom  he  married  Sep- 
tember 7,  1776.  She  died  November  3,  1815,  aged 
seventy-three.  His  children  were  Ephraim,  Jervis, 
Mary,  Charles,  Lavinia,  Elizabeth,  and  Temple.  His 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Jervis,  became  prominent  citizens 
of  Ohio.  Ephraim  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  was  active  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Cutler  was  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  who  was  installed  over  this  church  June  1(5, 
1824.  Rev.  Samuel  Gile,  of  Milton,  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Rev.  Wra.  Cogswell,  of  Dedham,  offered  the 
installing  prayer ;  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ipswich,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Eben  Burgess,  of 
Dedham,  the  address  to  the  people.  Mr.  Felt  records 
with  satisfaction  that  everything  was  harmonious.  Mr. 
Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  December  22,  1789 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Atkinson  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1813.  He  was 
first  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sharon 
in  1821,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  April,  1824. 
Like  his  eminent  ])redecessor,  Mr.  PVIt  gained  dis- 
tinction largely  outside  of  his  chosen  profession. 
He  was  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in  historical 
research,  and  made  highly  valuable  contributions  to 
local  and  ecclesiastical  history.  While  he  was  in 
Hamilton,  he  published  the  "Annals  of  Salem,"  iu  two 
volumes,  and  the  history  of  Ipswich,  Hamilton,  and 
Essex.  After  leaving  Hamilton,  in  1834,  and  remov- 
ing to  Boston,  under  an  appointment  from  Governor 
Everett,  he  arranged  and  classified  large  numbers  of 
State  papers  in  the  archives  at  the  State-House,  which 
were  lying  in  great  confusion,  which  nuide  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  bound  volumes,  chronologically 
arranged.  Among  other  of  his  publications  were 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  Currency,"  "A  Memoir 
of  Roger  Conant,"  "  The  Customs  of  New  England," 
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"The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Knglami,"  and 
many  besides  of  great  value  as  contributions  to  his- 
torical and  anti(iuarian  literature,  lie  was  librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Con- 
uregalional  Library  Association,  and  wiis  president  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  In 
1857  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degieeof 
LL.D.  Owing  to  infirm  health,  he  was  c()mi)ellcd  tn 
resign  his  pastorate  here  in  December,  18^:1.  While 
he  remained  in  Hamilton,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  duties  as  piistor  and  minister,  and  discharged 
them  with  conscientious  fidelity.  He  highly  regarded 
his  profession,  saying  of  it  "that  my  experience  can 
verily  testify,  that  however  subject  to  many  and  pe- 
culiar trials,  yet,  when  heartily  cherished  and  prop- 
erly honored,  it  is  the  perennial  spring  of  purer, 
more  abundant,  and  sublimer  joys  than  those  of  all 
other  human  vocations.''  He  took,  for  that  day,  ad- 
vanced ground  in  opposition  to  the  social  drinking 
customs  which  had  prevailed  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
New  England,  and  preached  and  practiced  total  ab- 
stinence, which  he  regarded  as  c.«sential  to  Christian 
living.  He  was  a  decided  supporter  of  the  thc<ili)gi- 
cal  doctrines  iif  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  was 
uncoin])romising  in  his  oj)position  to  everything 
which  he  regarded  as  pernicious  in  doctrine  ami 
practice.  He  undoubtedly  somewhat  lacked  the  tol- 
erant spirit  and  tact  in  dealing  with  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion,  which  were  conspicuous  ia 
his  predecei^sor.  He  was  very  kind  and  courteous,  as 
well  as  dignified  in  manner.  He  w'as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  jiromote 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  ought  especially  to  honor  his 
memory  for  his  great  service  in  bringing  to  light,  and 
placing  in  accessible  form  the  obscure  facts  of  its 
history,  which,  but  for  his  patient  research,  would 
have  been  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  He 
was  married,  September  18,  ISlt!,  to  Abigail  Adam 
Shaw,  who  died  in  Boston,  July  5,  1859.  In  June, 
18(11,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  18G2  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Catharine  15.  Meachani,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  September  8,  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  been  for  four  years  incapacitated  for  useful 
labor  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  he  experienced  in 
18()5.  During  his  ministry  forty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  Sabbath-school  was  revived 
after  his  settlement.  Nathaniel  A.  Lf)vering  was 
chosen  superintendant  and  was  succeeded  by  Dea. 
Ephraim  Annable.  In  1829,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Hamiltcm,  with  all  the  lands  in  such  town, 
except  such  inhabitants  and  such  lands  as  do  belong 
to  some  other  parish,  or  religious  society  were  incor- 
porated as  the  First  Congregational  Parish  in  Hamil- 
ton, and  after  this,  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
parish  were  distinct,  and  each  corporati((n  held  its  own 
meetings  separate  from  the  other. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  (leorge  W.  Kelly.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  a  native  of  (ireenbrier  County,  Va.,  where 


he  was  born  August  5,  IsiiS;  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  University  in  18H0,;uid  from  .Vmlover  Seminary 
in  18:1;',.  He  was  (inlaincd  over  the  church,  .Inly  I!, 
1S;!4.  On  arcdUMt  of  enfeebled  health,  he  resigned 
in  JIarch,  IS-'iO,  :iiid  n-iuovcd  to  lla\i'rhill,  where  he 
has  since  resided  ;  lie  was  iiiariieil  to  Miss  Mary 
.Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  who  has  recently  deceased. 

In  184;!,  the  old  meeting-house  which  had  stood  lor 
eighty-one  years  without  material  change  since  it  was 
built  in  17(12,  was  remodeled  and  almost  rebuilt,  the 
frame  being  all  of  the  old  structure  that  was  retained. 
It  was  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  southerly  end  to  the 
front,  to  which  twelve  feel  were  added  for  the 
vestibule,  and  the  floor  of  the  audience-room  was 
raised  to  give  rtjom  for  the  vestry  beneath.  Since 
that  time  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
structure,  except  in  lowering  the  lloor  of  the  vestry 
and  replacing  unsightly  benches  by  seltees,  and  in 
the  audience-room  exeliangiiig  the  [mljiit  lor  the 
modern  desk  ami  chairs.  This  year,  ls4:>,  is  also 
especially  memorable  in  the  hist<iry  of  the  church 
and  town  for  an  extensive  and  powerful  religious 
awakening.  Early  in  the  spring,  an  unusual  interest 
was  manifested  in  religious  meetings,  and  while  the 
meeting-house  was  being  rebuilt,  the  services  held  in 
the  school-houses  were  fully  attended.  The  meeting- 
house was  rededicated  October  12,  1843.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kelly  preached  the  sermon  before  a  large  audience, 
from  the  te.xt,  "And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary, 
that  1  may  dwell  among  them."  On  the  following 
Sunday  sixty-two  |)ersons  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
the  harvest  of  the  recent  revival.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  stay  here.  During  the  lifty- 
two  years  of  Dr.  Cutler's  ministry  the  additions  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  forty-tluee,  and  during  the 
nine  years  of  Mr.  Felt's,  forty-nine.  .Mr.  Kelly  was 
l)eculiarly  happy  in  his  jiastoral  and  social  relations 
with  church  and  people.  He  made  himself  the  friend 
of  all  and  received  their  friendship  in  return,  and  his 
removal  from  the  town  was  the  occasion  of  universal 
regret.  In  18;?5  the  Sabbath-scdiool  numbered  fifteen 
teachers,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  scholars.  Choate 
Burnham  was  chosen  superintt'iidant  in  1848. 

Rev.  .lohn  H.  Mordmigh  was  installed  pastcn,  June 
12,  1850,  and  was  dismissed,  A|iril  1,  IStll.  During 
his  ministry  seventy-six  was  admitted  to  the  church, 
—fifty-nine  Ujion  profession  and  seventeen  by  letter 
from  other  churches. 

Rev.  Frank  H.  .Icdinson,  a  native  of  llostoii,  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  and  .Vmlover  Tbecdogical 
Seminary,  was  settled  October  !.">,  ISill.  In  Decem- 
ber, 18(12,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health,  and  ceased  to  labor  here 
.lanuary,  18l>;!.  Rev.  S.  !•".  French  was  ordained  Sc|i- 
tember  29,  18(14,  as  successor  to  Mr.  .lohnson,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  formally  <lismissed.  Mr.  F'rench 
was  a  native  of  ('andia,  .New  Hampshire,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth    College  and   Andover  Scminarv.     In 
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the  evening  of  October  27,  1864,  the  church  heid 
services  commemorative  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  passed 
appropriate  resolutions.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Mr.  French,  the  pastor,  by  Honorable  A.  W. 
Dodge,  and  D.  E.  Safibrd.  The  covenant  was  read 
and  formally  renewed  by  the  church.  During  Mr- 
French's  ministry  nineteeu  were  admitted  to  the 
church, — thirteen  by  letter,  and  six  by  profession- 
Having  received  a  call  to  Tewksbury,  he  resigned 
September,  1871,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  Octo- 
ber 2d.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Calvin  G.  Hill,  ot 
West  Medway,  who  was  ordained  September  5,  1872- 
Mr-  Hill  resigned  May,  1876,  having* received  a  call 
to  a  church  in  Walpole.  While  he  was  pastor 
twenty-two  were  admitted  to  the  church, — twenty  on 
profession  and  two  by  letter.  Since  that  date  no 
pastor  has  been  installed  over  the  church  and  society 
The  acting  pastors,  who  have  been  hired  from  year  to 
year,  have  been  Rev.  Benson,  M.  Frink,  Rev.  Temple 
Cutler,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Rev.  Edgar  F. 
Davis,  who  is  the  present  pastor.  Since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill,  thirty-two  have  been  admitted  to 
the  church — twenly-three  on  profession  and  nine  by 
letter.  In  1873,  a  tasteful  and  commodious  parson- 
age was  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  the  old  parson- 
age lot.  The  grading  and  work  on  the  cellar  was 
largely  done  by  volunteer  labor.  The  cost  of  the 
house  above  the  underpinning  was  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  funds  were 
obtained  by  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  and  energetic 
ladies  of  the  parish. 

A  few  years  after,  a  well  was  dug  and  a  barn  built. 
The  subscriptions  for  building  this  house  ranged 
from  one  dollar  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Liberal 
subscriptions  were  made  by  some  non-residents,  who 
were  interested  in  it  from  association  with  the  town 
as  their  former  home.  The  <mly  bequest  of  money 
ever  mailc  to  the  parish  or  church  was  given  by  the 
will  of  Captain  Isaac  Knowlton.  The  amount  of  this 
legacy  was  three  thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  be 
held  by  trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  used  annually 
for  parish  expenses.  Captain  Knowlton  died  No- 
vember 7,  1884.  He  was  an  industrious  farmer  and 
a  shrewd  manager  of  money  aifairs.  Having  inherit- 
ed some  property  from  his  father,  he  largely  increased 
it  by  economy,  industry,  and  thrift.  He  united  with 
the  church,  July  4,  1858,  and  ever  after  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  religious  society. 
His  interest  deepened  with  his  advancing  years  and 
stimulated  him  to  make  this  provision,  that  it  should 
not  sustain  a  loss  of  means  by  his  death. 

In  1883,  it  was  found  expedient  to  organize  a  new 
religious  society,  to  be  called  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  to  take  the  place  of  the  parish  incorporated 
in  1829.  There  was  great  uncertainty  who,  if  any- 
body, constituted  its  legal  membership.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  old  parish  was  conveyed  to  the  new 
society.     This  action  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 


Legislature  passed,  March  31,  1884,  and  the  parish 
was  dissolved  by  the  same  act.  A  compact  was  form- 
ally entered  into  between  the  church  and  society  de- 
fining their  respective  rights  in  matters  in  which 
they  were  mutually  concerned. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in  1827,  by 
Malachi  Knowlton  and  fifteen  others,  which  existed 
only  for  a  short  time. 

In  1875,  a  building  was  erected  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  on  a  lot  opposite  the  school-house,  which 
is  called  the  Union  Chapel.  It  was  built  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  residents,  in  that  neighborhood,  of  a  con- 
venient place  for  religious  meetings  particularly,  as 
well  as  for  social  gatherings.  It  is  not  to  be  held  or 
controlled  by  any  particular  sect. 

In  1860  Revs.  E.  O.  Haven,  C.  L.  Eastman,  I.  .1.  1>. 
Collyer,  L.  R.  Thayer,  and  N.  O.  Soule,  clergymen  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  ten  laymen,  representing  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Districts,  were  associated  together 
under  the  title  of  the  Asbury  Camp-meeting  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  holding 
camp  and  other  grove  meetings  in  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, under  the  auspices  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches  of  liynn  District,  and  such 
other  churches  as  might  hold  and  occujjy  church 
accommodations  on  the  Association  ground.  The 
first  camp-meeting  was  held  in  1859.  The  location 
of  the  ground  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  at  first  leased,  but  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Association  which  now  owns  seventy- 
five  acres  of  well-located  land,  including  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  hemlock  aud  pine  grove,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water.  The  preacher's  stand 
faces  a  gradually  rising  slope,  well  adapted  to  seating 
a  large  audience;  surrounding  this  is  a  circle  of  si.\ty 
church  tents.  The  grounds  are  now  laid  out  in 
avenues,  upon  which  a  large  number  of  tasteful  and 
convenient  cottages  have  been  erected.  In  1867 
there  were  but  three  avenues,  Fiske,  Central  and 
Pleasant,  and  only  one  shingled  cottage  on  the 
grounds.  Mudge  Avenue  was  then  unknown,  and 
when  Rev.  A.  D.  Merrill  built  his  cottage  near  it,  at 
the  corner  of  Ipswich  I'atli.  the  entire  backgrouml 
was  a  dense  wood,  almost  impenetrable  on  account 
of  the  underbrush,  and  it  was  thought  unsafe  for  him 
to  be  so  far  from  the  circle.  In  1869  avenues  were 
laid  out  and  lots  staked  out;  in  1871,  three  hunilred 
and  sixty-two  private  lots  had  been  let,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  cottages  built.  A  branch  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  was  built  to  the  grounds  in 
1870,  and  in  1874  twenty  cottages  were  erected,  and 
many  enlarged  and  improved;  at  the  present  date 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  lots  are  rented.  In  1886 
the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  extended  its  track  to 
Asbury  Grove.  It  has  now  become  a  summer  resort, 
and  the  cottages  are  mostly  occupied  during  the  sea- 
son.    The  meetings  are  held  annually  in  the  month 
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of  August,  continuing  about  a  week,  and  are  largely 
attended.  The  tirst  president  of  tlie  Asaoeiation  was 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Richardson,  of  Lynn,  who  died  in 
1881.  In  June,  1870,  a  meeting  of  tlie  National 
Camp-meeting  Association  was  held  at  the  grove,  in 
charge  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Inskip.  A  neat  and  commo- 
dious chapel  was  erected  in  1884,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  living  on  the  grounds,  in  which  religious 
services  are  held  during  the  summer.  A  post-otfice 
has  been  established  at  the  grove,  called  "  .\sl.ury 
Grove." 

The  success  realized  by  the  Association  in  di.spos- 
ing  of  lots  for  cottages,  has  encouraged  land-owners 
in  that  vicinity  to  undertake  similar  enterprises.  A 
few  years  since,  a  Mrs.  Jones  bought  about  eight 
acres  lying  on  the  Topsfield  Road,  southerly  of  the 
camp-gronn<l,  which  she  inclosed  and  divided  into 
avenues  and  lots.  Nearly  all  the  lots  in  this  iii- 
closure,  which  is  called  Hamilton  Park,  have  been 
sold,  and  substantial  cottages  built  upon  them.  J. 
P.  Lovering.  Esq.,  hius  sold  from  his  land,  ujiou  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  nundjer  of  lots,  upon 
which  buildings  will  probably  be  erected  the  coming 
season . 

Schools. — From  the  incorporatioii  to  the  present 
date,  the  town  has  maintained  four  ungraded  schools, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  designated  as  the 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Until  1827  the  school  committee  consisted  of  eight 
members,  who  were  chosen  annually,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  schools.  After  that,  five  were 
chosen  as  a  towu's  committee,  and  four,  as  a  pruden- 
tial committee.  This  plan  held  until  ls.')7,  when  the 
present  system  of  choosing  three,  one  cjf  whom  goes 
out  of  office  eacli  year,  was  adopted  in  ai-cordaiice 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Until  1844,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  town  com- 
mittee. The  choice  of  prudential  committees  was 
made  by  the  town  or  delegated  to  the  several  districts 
as  -seemed  expedient.  This  committee  was  usually 
intrusted  with  the  authority  of  selecting  teachers. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  at  the 
first  town-meeting,  in  17m,  was  .i;{(i ;  from  17'J0  to 
1799,  the  annual  appropriation  Wiis  S^loO;  1800  to 
1822,8200;  1823  to  18:'.2,  .'i;300;  18:53  to  1846,  $400  ; 
ill  1847,  .^uOO,  from  which  amount  the  annual  appro- 
priation has  been  gradually  increased  to  the  present 
sum  usually  raised,  of  i^lOOO.  Formally  years,  the  school 
year  was  divided  into  winter  and  summer  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  for  the  former,  males,  and  for  the 
latter,  females,  were  usually  employed  as  teachers.  In 
the  year  1849--')0  the  average  wages  j>aid  to  the  fe- 
male teachers  were  •$9.7o  per  month,  ami  to  the 
male  teachers,  thirty  dollars  per  month.  This  system 
of  employing  male  teachers  for  the  winter  and  fe- 
males for  the  summer,  giving  about  twelve  weeks  in 
each  term,  continued  until  18-')8,  when  the  duty  of 
contracting  with  teachers  having  been  intrusted  to  the 
town  committee,  they  decided  to  employ  female  teach- 


ers thr(mgh  the  year,  fixing  their  salary  at  five  dollars 
per  week,  and  thus  securing  thirty  wecksof  schooling 
in  each  district.  Four  grailuates  of  the  normal 
school  were  emjiloyed.  The  committee  for  that  year 
report:  "  The  idea  of  employing  female  teachers  in 
our  winter  schools  has  obtained  but  a  recent  footing, 
and  very  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  do  not  favor  it. 
and  honestly  think  thai  it  isaii  innovation  not  adaptcil 
to  our  situation.  Others,  and  their  iiiiniber  is  very  rc- 
s|>ectable,  think  that  females  will  do  as  wi  11  .-is  males, 
and  as  their  s_-rvices  cost  less,  favor  their  employ- 
ment. These  two  oidnions  must  clash  in  this  t<jwii, 
until  experience  shall  settle  it,  either  for  fir  against 
the  employmeiit  of  females."  Public  opinion,  on  this 
])oint,  continued  halting  and  uncertain  lor  some  lime, 
until  1880.  since  then  female  teachers  liave  been  ex- 
rlusively  iiiiiiloyc'd.  For  the  year  ending  March, 
1NN7,  the  annual  appropriation  forschools  was  twelve 
buiidre<l  dollars,  which  increased  by  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  of 
S207.O9,  and  the  sum  received  from  dog  licenses  of 
S242.89,  gave  for  the  support  of  schools  for  that  year 
81050.48,  and  a  term  of  thirty-eight  weeks  lor 
c'a<'h  school.  The  wages  paid  tlu-  teachers  were 
thirty  dolhirs  per  month  during  the  summer,  and 
thirty-six  [ler  month  in  the  winter.  Hut  while  the 
ajipropriation  lor  schools  has  been  thus  increased  the 
niiinber  of  scholars  has  diminished,  and  the  interest 
among  the  citizens  of  the  town  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  general  as  it  was  filty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  narrowing  the  number  of  those  who 
have  a  din-ct  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  schools.  The  elU'ct  of  the  policy  of  centralization 
in  the  direction  of  e<liicational  allairs,  and  ofremov- 
ing  them  from  jiopular  control,  is  illustrated  on  a 
small  scale  in  this  town.  Formerly,  instead  of  three 
only,  nine  citizens  were  directly  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  each  district  having 
at  least  two  representatives  on  the  board.  It  was  also 
then  the  custom  of  the  coinniitti'e,  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  the  winter  term,  to  oflicially  visit  each 
school,  accompanied  by  others  who  were  interested. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  this  august  body  the  entire 
school  rose  and  remaineil  standing  until  the  commit- 
tee were  .seated.  The  several  classes  were  called  up 
and  examined  ;  the  writing-books,  and  copy-books 
containing  arithmetical  prolilems,  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  carefully  scrutinized.  ;\t  the 
close,  such  members  of  the  committee  as  were  dis- 
posed made  remarks,  generally  congratulatory  and 
complimentary,  though  occasionally  seisoned  with 
adverse  criticism.  The  visitors  then  retired,  the 
scho(d  rising  as  on  their  entrance.  The  committee 
instead  of  separating  at  once  to  their  homes,  ad- 
journed to  the  residence  of  one  of  their  associates  in 
the  district,  where  they  were  entertained  with  lilnral 
hospitality. 

These  sfa-ial  interviews  afforded  pleasant  o|)portu- 
uities  ffir  the  interchange  of  opinions  upon  the  merits 
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of  the  schools,  and  of  individual  pupils.  Thus  each 
scholar  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  were  upon  him, 
and  that  anything  marked  in  his  scholarship  or  con- 
duct was  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  those  days  are  deserving  of 
note  in  this  connection.  Among  them  are  Temple 
Cutler,  a  son  of  Dr.  Cutler;  Nathaniel  A.  Lovering, 
who  from  his  long  service  earned  the  title  of  "Mas- 
ter," and  whose  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  is  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  some  of  his  pupils  still  living, 
Azor  Brown,  and  especially  his  brother,  Arza  Brown, 
who  for  many  successive  winters  was  master  of  the 
South  School.  He  is  well  remembered  for  his  thor- 
ough drilling  in  the  studies  then  pursued.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  penmanship,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  formation  of  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and 
upon  a  mastery  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  was  fully  in  accord  with 
Solomon  as  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  which  he  wielded 
with  vigor.  Among  other  teachers  of  more  recent 
date,  who  were  successful,  were  William  A.  Brown, 
Drs.  Daniel  S.  and  Justin  Allen,  brothers,  and  natives 
of  the  town,  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Sayward,  of  Ips- 
wich. Among  the  female  teachers  of  long  experience 
and  enviable  success,  who  have  now  retired  from  the 
profession,  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Preston  and  Mrs.  Sophia  F. 
Whipple  deserve  honorable  mention. 

Political.- — The  town  was  incorporated  about  five 
years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  influence  which  Dr.  Cutler  would  be 
likely  to  exert,  was  by  a  large  majority,  if  not  unani- 
mously, of  the  Federalist  party.  It  has  been  said 
that  Dr.  Faulkner,  who  came  here  in  1800,  was  the 
first  Democrat  in  the  town.  In  1796,  April  2.'ith, 
while  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  advocated  by  the  Federalist  jiarty,  was 
pending  in  Congress,  and  being  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  town  voted  to  present 
a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  "  Pray- 
ing that  they  would  make  provisions  to  carry  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  into  complete  and  honor- 
able effect."  In  1812,  the  town  gave  expression  to  its 
opposition  to  the  National  Administration,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
resolved,  at  a  legal  meeting  held  July  1,  1812,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  awful  prospect  which  duration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  presents  to  view,  are  ready  to  express  with 
freedom  and  firmness  their  entire  disapprobation  of 
this  rash  and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  National  Gov- 
erinnent,"  also  resolved  unanimously,  "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  town  a  war  with  (treat  Britidn  under 
existing  circumstances  is  unjust,  unnecessary  and  im- 
politic" At  the  Presidential  election  that  fall,  the 
Federalists  polled  one  hundred  and  eight  votes 
againstfourteen  of  their  opponents.  In  1828  the  vote 
for  President  was  thirty  for  Adams  and  one  for  Jack- 
son.   In  1832,  the  Clayelectors  received  fifty-six  votes 


against  twelve  cast  for  the  Jackson  ticket.  In  1836, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket  received  sixty-six 
votes  and  the  Whig  eighty-one.  Jn  1840,  the  Whig 
vote  was  one  hundred  and  seven  ;  Democratic,  fifty- 
six.  In  1844,  when  Clay  wa-«  again  the  Whig  candi- 
date, he  received  eighty-one  votes,  and  his  opponent, 
Polk,  sixty-one.  In  1848  three  parties  were  in  the 
field,  the  Whig,  supporting  General  Taylor;  the 
Democratic,  General  Cass;  and  the  Free  Soil,  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Hamilton  gave  Taylor  eighty-two.  Van 
Buren,  .sixty-two,  and  Cass,  twenty-six  votes.  Four 
years  later,  with  substantially  the  same  division  of 
parties,  the  Whig  vote  was  sixty-eight ;  Democratic, 
forty-six;  Free  Soil,  thirty-five.  In  1856,  the  Whig 
party,  then  nearly  extinct,  presented  for  its  last  can- 
didate, Fillmore;  the  Democratic,  Buchanan;  and 
the  young  Republican  party,  just  coming  to  the  front, 
had  nominated  John  C.  Fremont.  The  vote  of  the 
town  then  stood  for  Fremont,  one  hundred  and  five  ; 
Buchanan,  forty-one;  Fillmore,  twelve.  Since  that 
election  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  except  in 
one  instance  when  a  plurality  (mly  was  received. 

The  first  representative  chosen  to  the  General 
Court  from  this  town  was  Manasseh  Cutler,  for  the 
year  1800.  The  list  of  those  who  have  since  been 
chosen  representatives  from  Hamilton  with  the  year 
of  their  service,  is  iis  follows:  Robert  Dodge,  for 
1801,  '02,  '03,  '06,  '08,  'U,  '12  and  '13;  John  Saf- 
fbrd,  for  1809,  '10  and  'l.i;  David  Dodge,  1816  and 
1817;  Temple  Cutler,  1826;  Azor  Brown,  1827,  '28, 
'29  and  '32;  Zachariah  Standley,  1833;  Israel  D. 
Brown,  1834  and  1836;  William  Brown,  1835;  George 
Appleton,  1837;  Allen  W.  Dodge,  1840  and  1841; 
Nehemiah  Woodbury,  1842;  Levi  Patch,  1848;  Choate 
Buriiham,  1850;  Benjamin  Woodbury,  1852;  William 
M.  Smith,  1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  last  representa- 
tive chosen  by  the  voters  of  this  town  ahme.  The 
next,  chosen  to  represent  a  district  formed  of  Ipswich 
and  Hamilton,  were  Daniel  E.  Saflbrd,  for  1861,  and 
George  Dane,  for  1865.  After  a  re-districting  of  the 
State  in  1865,  George  B.  Dodge  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent a  district  composed  of  Beverly,  Manchester  and 
Hamilton,  for  1867,  and  Francis  R.  Allen,  for  1873. 
For  a  district  including  Manchester,  Hamilton,  Essex 
and  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Gloucester,  there  were  chosen 
as  representatives  from  this  town,  William  A.  Brown, 
for  1880,  and  Otis  F.  Brown,  for  1886. 

Jonathan  Lamson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  in  1820,  and  Oliver  S.  Cre.ssy 
to  that  held  in  1853.  Allen  W.  Dodge  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  the  years  1842  and  1844,  and 
Daniel  E.  Saflbrd,  from  the  second  Essex  Senatorial 
District,  for  1871  and  1872. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1867,  a  sudden  revolution  in 
political  sentiment  was  indicated  by  the  vote  for 
Governor,  which  stood — J.  Q.  Adams,  Democrat,  79; 
A.  H.  Bullock,  Republican,  62  ;  whereas,  the  previous 
year,  the  Republican  candidate,  Bullock,  received  73; 
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and  the  Democratic,  Sweetzer,  17.  This  su<hlcti 
chanjif  was  wrought  by  tlio  "'P.  L.  l."  iiiovcnioiit,  su- 
calleil. 

In  the  town  electio'-s*.  i.arly  politics  havr  not  Ueen 
influential  in  the  choice  of  officers,  who  have  •gener- 
ally been  selecte<l  for  personal  qualifuations,  or  upon 
some  local  issue.  A  notable  instance  to  the  contrary, 
however,  occurred  in  iJ^o'),  when  the  Know-Xothing 
cyclone  swept  over  the  State.  At  the  annual  nieetinL' 
in  March  of  that  year  all  the  otVues  were  tilled  I'roni 
that  party,  but  the  following  spring  the  town  returned 
to  its  nonpartisan  methods.  Officers  found  to  be 
tilted  for  their  duties  have  been  re-elected,  in  many 
instances,  for  a  succession  of  years.  The  oflice  ol 
Town  Clerk  furnishes  an  illustration,  the  incumbents 
of  which  have  been  Lemuel  Brown,  from  l~'X'>  to  18i:!; 
.Vzor  Brown,  son  of  Lemuel,  1814-1S27;  N.  A.  liove- 
ring,  1S28-IS44;  Joseph  Lovering,  1S4.5-18.')4 ;  .1.1'. 
Lovcring,  1S55-18G7,  and  in  187o;  Isaac  F.  Knowl- 
ton,  18(58-1874;  Otis  F.  Brown.  187(i-1887.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  grandson  of  the  first  clerk. 

Military. — The  citizens  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
of  the  Hamlet,  have  ever  been  ready  to  respond  cor- 
dially and  promptly  to  the  calls  that,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  made  upon  their  patriotism  to  render 
military  service.  In  17">o,  several  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Hamlet  were  enlisted  for  service  in  the  French 
War,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  Kev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  delivered  a  dis- 
course in  pre-sence  of  the.se  soldiers.  His  text  was  in 
part,  "And  the  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies,  that 
ri.se  up  against  thee,  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face; 
they  .shall  come  (mt  against  thee  one  way  and  flee 
before  thee  seven  ways."  In  this  discourse  he  pre- 
dicts dis:ustious  conse(iuence-i  to  the  colonies  if  the 
French  should  be  successful  in  the  impending 
war,  warning  his  hearers  that  the  victors  would 
not  be  content  with  simply  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  conquered  provinces,  but  would  divide  pri- 
vate pro|)erty  as  a  prey,  and  that  far  worse  even 
they  would  enforce  their  religion  on  their  "  unhappy 
va-ssals,"  to  (|Uote  his  words,  •'  and  the  French  being 
bigots  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
mother  of  harlots,  there  is  not  the  ha.-t  ground  to 
hope  (in  case  they  should  prevail  over  us),  but  that 
they  would  strenuously  obtrude  their  monstrous  idol- 
atries and  detestable  errors,  and  even  enforce  them 
upon  us  with  fire  and  faggot  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rible forms  of  |)erseculion.''  Thus  urged  to  action  in 
defense  of  their  homes  and  their  religion,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Hamlet  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  Among 
these  were  Capt.  Stephen  Whipple,  Benjamin  Pinder, 
Ebenezer  Porter,  .loseph  Whipple,  Nathaniel  Adams, 
William  Poland,  Stephen  Brown,  Stephen  Lowater, 
Benjamin  (ilasier,  .lohn  Baker,  .lohn  Marshall, 
Thomas  Adams,  .lohn  Boynton,  Antipas  Dodge,  .lohn 
iloncs,  .loseph  Symonds,  Amos  Howard  and  F.lijah 
Maxey ;  of  the  last  five,  Amos  Howard  and  Ma.\ey 
were  severely   wounded,  and  Dodge,  Jouea  and  Sy- 


monds were  killed  at  Lake  ( leorgr.  In  17.">'.i,  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  Capt.  Stephen  Whipple, 
of  the  Haiidet.  wa.s  severely  wounded,  and  his  two 
lii'Utenants,  Burnham  and  Low,  of  Cliebai'co,  were 
inorliilly  wounded.  Kobrrt  Dodge,  afterwards  r.doncl, 
and  Abraham  llobbs,  of  the  Hamlet,  were  present  at 
the  taking  of  l,^n■^e^,  and  llobb>  heard  (  Jeneral  Wolfe 
say  to  his  men  when  tlir  I-'rencb  were  mar  tlic-m, 
"  Now,  my  boys,  do  your  best." 

In  the  War  for  Indeiu-n.lcnc'c,  the  cili/ens  of  the 
Hamlet  showed  that  they  had  not  lost  the  courage  and 
patriotism  wliirh  were  conspicuous  wIhii  iIh-v  came 
forward  so  readily  to  sustain  tlie  niotlur  country  in 
the  Frrrirh  War.  " 

When  the  news  ol'  the  first  c-onllict  of  arm>  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington  reached  the  Hamlet.  Dr.  Culler, 
who  was  always  ready  lor  leadership,  addressed  the 
company  of  Minnte-Men,  which  were  already  mus- 
tered here  to  march  to  the  scene  of  roiillict,  and  him- 
self rode  on  horsebac-k  to  Canibridgi-,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Willaid.  of  Beverly,  who  was  iifteiwards 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  reaclie.l  tlien^  in 
time  to  see  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  to  Boston.  He 
afterwards  served  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment  com- 
mandeil  by  Cil.  Ebeni'zer  Francis,  for  six  months, 
and  afterwards  in  Col.  Titcomb's  regiment  at  Long 
Island  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  the 
physician  of  the  parish,  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
armv.  An  interesting  incident  is  related  in  the 
memorial  <d'  .Mien  W.  Dodge,  by  (iail  Hamilton,  of 
his  grandfather.  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  in  connection 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war;  it  is  in  the  words 
of  A.  W.  Dodge:  "My  grandfather  was  a  brave  and 
patriotic  man.  He  was  out  on  duty  during  the  whide 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  leaving  the  farm  to  be 
managed  by  my  grandinotlier  and  licr  boys.  My 
grandfather  was  sowing  barley  on  the  hill  wlien  the 
news  of  the  fighting  reached  liiin.  lie  left  his  barley 
on  the  hill,  mounteil  his  iiorse,  rode  to  the  village; 
and  though  he  knew  not  a  note  of  martial  music,  he 
knew  enough  to  make  a  noise  ami  raise  (he  neighbors  ; 
he  seized  the  drum  and  tore  np  and  <lovvn  the  silent 
country  road,  till  his  coinpany  was  mustered,  and  was 
at  Charle.stown  in  two  hours.  My  grandmother  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cannon  as  long  as  she  could  stand  it, 
and  the  next  morning,  alone,  with  horse  and  chaise 
drove  acro.ss  the  country  to  Charlestown  to  see  what 
had  become  of  her  husband."  From  these  facts  wc 
can  imagine  somewhat  of  the  anxious  excitement 
which  must  have  settled  on  the  (piiet  village  in  those 
trying  days,  when  the  pastor,  the  physician  and  the 
Voung  men  were  oil'  at  tlie  war. 

In  177o  the  company  of  Minute-Men  chose  .lohn 
Whipple,  .Ir.,  captain,  .lohn  Tliomp.son,  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  .lonathan  L.imson,  ensign. 

In  177(>  .loseph  Lnfkin,  who  was  in  the  western 
army,  wius  killed  by  a  tree,  which  I'cll  on  him  and 
broke  his  neck  while  the  soldiers  were  cutting  wood 
preparatory  to  their  night  encampmeut. 
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Capt.  John  Whipple,  who  died  May  28, 1832,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  was  very  active  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry.  In  1832  there  were  in 
town  seven  pensioners,  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  military  spirit  was  kept 
alive  in  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
liy  the  organization  of  a  military  company.  1  find 
the  following  record  of  a  |deasant  incident  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  company  : 

"Hamilton,  May  31,  1817. — On  Wednesday  last, 
the  military  company  of  Hamilton  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Azor  /JrcufH,  in  a  neat  uniform,  pro- 
vided at  their  own  expense,  together  with  the  Wash- 
ington Hussars,  commanded  by  Capt.  Temple  Cutler, 
in  their  elegant  uniform  and  equipments,  paraded  for 
military  duly,  and  went  through  their  various  exer- 
cises and  marches  in  a  very  handsome  style.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  an  elegant  standard,  furnished 
by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  was  presented  to  Capt. 
Brown's  company,  by  Miss  Sally  Roberts  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Ephraim  Satford),  with  the  following  addre.ss: 
'  Sir,  anxious  to  evince  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  ol 
the  Hamilton  Infantry,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  the  important  service  of  the  soldier,  the 
Ladies  of  this  town  beg  leave  to  communicate  to 
them  through  you  their  high  esteem  of  that  spirit  of 
military  ardor  which  has  prompted  them  thus  hand- 
somely to  uniform  and  equip  themselves.  May  this 
laudable  spirit  be  conducive  to  our  country's  honor, 
while  it  affords  to  us  that  protection  which  our  se.\ 
demands.  And  although  our  beloved  country  tiow 
rests  under  the  blessings  of  the  benignant  smiles  of 
peace,  yet  we  approve  of  your  adopting  that  maxim 
of  the  immortal  Washington  '  In  peace  prepare 
for  war.'  Accept  our  warmest  desires  for  your  mili- 
tary success,  and  should  you  be  even  called  into  the 
field  of  actual  service,  in  defense  of  our  country's 
rights,  be  assured  our  hearts  shall  accompany  you, 
and  our  smiles  greet  your  return.  And,  as  a  further 
proof  of  these  sentiments,  we  present  you  this  stand- 
ard as  a  faint  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  confident  that 
you  will  defend  it  with  your  best  blood,  and  never 
permit  it  to  be  soiled  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  with- 
out a  struggle.  May  it  never  be  unfurled  but  in  the 
defense  of  the  sacred  cause  of  justice,  virtue,  liberty 
and  our  country.'  To  which  the  following  reply  was 
made  by  Ensign  William  Brown.  '  Jliss,  in  behalf 
of  the  company  to  which  I  belong,  I  accept  this  stand- 
ard as  a  pledge  of  your  esteem.  Be  assured  we  con- 
sider it  highly  honorable  in  a  soldier  to  merit  the  es- 
teem of  the  fair  sex.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasui^ 
we  contemplate  supporting  our  country's  honor,  and 
aflbrding  to  you  our  protection;  and  though  we  feel 
ready  to  risk  our  lives  in  defense  of  our  country,  and 
esteem  it  our  duty  to  follow  the  advice  of  him  who 
was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  fir-t  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  yet  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the 
smiles  of  peace.     We  accept,  with  gratitude,  your 


kind  wishes  for  our  military  success ;  and  whenever 
we  may  be  called  into  the  field  of  actual  service,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  show  to  you,  and  our  beloved  coun- 
try, that  our  attachment  is  sincere.  May  we 
never  disappoint  your  confidence,  by  deserting  our 
posts  in  time  of  danger,  but  rally  round  this  stand- 
ard and  pour  out  our  blood,  before  it  shall  be  aban- 
doned. May  we  ever  protect  the  fair  hands  that  pi-e- 
sented  it,  maintain  our  country's  rights  and  trans- 
mit them  unimpaired  to  posterity.'" 

This  company  kept  up  its  organization  for  about 
twenty  years  later.  The  last  officers  were  Isaac 
Knowlton,  captain;  Dennison  Wallis,  lieutenant; 
and  Joseph  Knowlton,  ensign. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  1861,  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  town.  The  spir- 
it of  patriotism,  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  days 
of  1775  and  '7t),  was  aroused,  and  on  April  24th,  the 
citizens  gathered  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  on 
a  liberty  pole  which  had  just  been  erected.  A  salute 
was  fired  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  A.  W. 
Dodge,  D.  E.  Saffiird,  B.  C.  Putnam  of  Wenham,  and 
others. 

In  May,  1861,  the  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  that  each  person  volunteering  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  as  a  bounty  when  actually  en- 
listed, and  ten  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  his 
pay  from  the  government  as  long  as  he  is  engaged  in 
such  service,  and  also  to  provide  for  his  family  during 
said  time.  In  August,  1862,  a  bounty  of  two  hundred 
dollars  was  voted  to  volunteers.  In  July,  1864,  the 
town  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  shall  enlist  on  the  quota  of  the 
town  on  any  call  of  the  President  after  July  1,  1864, 
and  before  March  1,  1865.  There  were  enlisted 
during  the  war  seventy-five  men  on  the  quota  of  the 
town  ;  of  these,  fifty-five  were  residents  of  the  town 
and  twenty  non-residents. 

The  enrollment  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  is  a.i 
follows: 

Francis  W.  Brown,  2d  Regt. ;  enlisted  May  15, 1S61,  for  3  j-rs. 
George  W.  Barker,  141b  Regt.;  enlisted  May  15,  1861,  for  3  yre 
l'"ranci8  Barrj',  Lt.  Batterj' ;  enlisted  May  15,  1801,  for  3  yra. 
•Tuuies  A.  Chase,  2d  Kegt.;  enlisted  Slay  11,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
.Io8.  C.  Conant,  2d  Kegt.;  OQlieted  May  15,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Isaac  W.  Brown,  3Ist  Begt.;  enlisted  Dec.  8,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Isaac  K.  Dodge,  24tli  Regt.;  enlisted  Dec.  8, 1861,  for  3  yrs. 
John  T.  Do.lge,  23d  Regt.;  eulislcd  Oct.  10, 1861,  for  3  yrs. 
.lohn  Brewer,  14th  Regt.;  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Thomas  .1.  Dodge,  14th  Kegt.;  enlisted  Jan.,  1862,  for  3  yrs. 
George  \V.  Dodge,  enlisted  Oct. .)(),  1861,  for  3  yre. 
Richard  Foss,  17th  Regt.;  enlisted  Aug.  11,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Nathl.  M.  Foss,  17lh  Regt.;  enlisted  Aug.  II,  18(il,  for  3  yre. 
Samuel  Groten,  14lh  Regt.;  enlisted  July  5,  18GI,  for  3  yre. 
I'eter  II.  Jowder,  24th  Regt.;  enlisted  Xov.,  1861,  for  3  yre. 
David  Jlorris,  24tli  Kegt  ;  enlisted  Oct.,  1861,  for  3  yre. 
Josiah  Oliver,  14th  Kegt.;  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 
Charles  E.  Riva,  12tb  Regt.;  enlisted  April,  1861,  for  3  yre. 
Nathl.  W.  Saunders,  14th  Kegt.;  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  3  yre. 
UliTor  H.  Saundera,  23d  Begt.;  enlisted  Oct.,  1861,  forS  yrh 
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John  E.  Whittreilge,  -'Id  Uegt.;  i-iili«tfil  Oct.,  ISr.l,  fur  3  yra. 
Unviil  1!.  Wullia,  2  :.l  lie;;!.;  oiiliatej  l).t.  l.i,  IS  .1,  fur  :i  .vri. 
CImri's  IVitur,  lllll  Ki^gt.;  elilistuil  IVr    111,  IS'.l,  IV.r  :i  yra. 
In  I'.  KiwM-ltuli,  :ffilli  Kegt.;  eiili^tol  .\us  ,  HO.',  fol-  :i  yrs. 
Williiiiii  llitrii  Duilt-.'.  :!Sth  llfgl.;  fiiliatul  An;;  .  I.Sil-',  fur  ;i  yr3. 
JaiiiM  K  (Joweli,  4iPtli  Uesl.;  oiili.l.-,!  S.'pt..  IK'iJ.  fur  :i  .vn>. 
Riiil«--li  Murris,  .Sinli  Ufgl.;  elilisti-U  S.-l)l.,  l.Si;.',  fi.r  n  iiios. 
Alli-ii  Wi-l.,ltr  D.hI;;!-,  .-.iith  Ui-gl.;  i>nli>u-il  Supt.,  KSiiJ.  fori)  mos. 
Juiiifs  \V.  l';itcli,  .'.nth  Re«t,;  eiiliitoci  .Sfpt.,  1S..2.  fi.r'J  nios. 
Gorgo  W.  Uowi-ii,  .1  ilh  liigt.;  enlisti'il  Sept ,  ISi'.i.  for  9  inos. 
Khiui  W.  lliiruluihi.  Jiith  Kc-I.;  i-iilist.'.l  Sept.,  IS;2,  furrtmos. 
Uirani  n.  Ho,jd.  olJth  Itegt  ;  ciilisl.-<l  Sept.,  ISi;2,  for  l>  mJS. 
John  WeokH.  .imh  Itegt,;  enlialeil  Sept.,  ISlVi,  for  U  hum. 
Henry  I'.  Ilrewcr,  .'lOth  Best.;  enli.steil  Sept.,  I8i;2,  for  'J  nioa. 
Alph..nso  Dod^e,  oOlh  liegt  ;  enlislej  Sept.,  I,S(;2,  for  3  inos. 
Anhnr  U.  TrHMell,  .iuth  Itegt.;  enlisted  .Sept  ,  18  y,  for  0  mas. 
Angnslus  II.  .\nJrc«s,  oUIh  Uegt  ;  enlisted  S'|il..  ISK,  for  0  inos. 
John  a  Monlough,  .5  ilh  liegt,;  enlisted  Sept..  ISIJ.',  for  D  mos. 
John  I..  W.Ki.ll.nry,  odlh  Regt.;  enlisleil  S;-pt.  12.  ISO;,  for 'J  luos  . 
Austin  S.  Kinsman,  .iilth  liegt.;  enlisted  Sept ,  l,Sii2   for  '.I  mw. 
&«nuel  A.  K.  Whipple.  4«h  liegt.;  enlisted  Aug.,  I.SI12,  for  >J  nios. 
Alonzu  I,.  Whipi.lo,  llth  liegt.;  enlisted  Aug.,  IMi,  f.ir 'J  mos. 
Zeno  A.  Apphton,  4Ttli  liegt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  18i;2,  for  9  mos. 
Alviih  Tihhett.s,  2:lil  llcgt.;  enliste.l  D,<c.,  Hii:!,  for  3  yra. 
E  hvurd  Hill,  Heiivy  Art.;  eidisteil  Jnly,  ISGI,  for  3  yrs. 
Ge.irge  Itowe,  enlisted  Nov..  1804.  for  1  yr. 
Charles  K.  llaivkin'i,  enlisted  Nov.,  1S«4,  for  1  yr. 
John  II.  Kuonlton,  enlistwl  Nov.,  ISG4  for  1  yr. 
Jojeph  \V.  Dodge,  oidisteJ  Nov,  1801,  for  1  yr. 
Daniel  Trow,  cnlisteil  Nov.,  1804,  f  r  I  yr. 
Livennorc  I).  Iliggs,  enlisted  Nov.,  isiil,  for  1  yr. 
Ge.irge  .Smith,  enlisted  Nov.,  1SG4,  for  I  yr. 
Tristram  .Appleton  (2d),  enlisted  Nov  ,  ISGl,  for  1  yr. 
Nathaniel  Applelon,  enlisted  Nov.,  1804,  for  1  yr. 
Th..mas  Manning,  enlisted  May,  1801,  for  3  yia. 

OF  these,  nine  died  while  in  the  service — they  were 
J;iincs  A.  Chase,  wlio  dieil  iit  Gettysburg  hospital 
.Inly  It),  l.S()3,  of  wound-(  received  in  that  battle; 
Isaac  K.  Dodge,  son  of  Elbridge  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Podge,  at  Newberii,  N.  C,  of  fever;  Thoni:is  ,1. 
Dodge,  son  of  Luke  and  Margaret  Dodge,  at  Ander- 
sonville,  aged  tliirty-six;  George  W.  Dodge,  Jlay, 
1802;  Joiin  E.  Whittredge,  son  of  John  and  JLirth;i 
Whittredge,  at  Xewbern,  N.  C,  July  S,  1S(>2,  of  fever, 
aged  twenty-one ;  William  IL  Dodge,  at  ISerrysville, 
September.  1S64,  aged  thirty ;  Elam  Wright  litirn- 
hain,  son  of  Elam  and  Joanna  Uurnliain,  at  P.aton 
Rouge,  La.,  May  23,  18(53,  aged  twenty-two;  Austin 
S.  Kinsman,  son  of  Jacob  and  Abigail  S.  Kinsni;in, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  4,  18(i3,  of  fever,  aged 
twenty-two,  wlien  on  his  way  home  with  the  regi- 
ment;  Alvali  Tibbctts,  son  of  John  and  8arah  Tib- 
betts,  at  Andersonville,  August  3,  18(34,  aged  twenty. 

Those  who  can  recall  to  mind  these  young  men  of 
promise,  as  they  were  when  they  left  their  homes, 
can  realize  what  a  contribution  Hamilton,  like  other 
towns,  made  to  sustain  the  i.-ountry  in  its  peril. 

HlOGRAlMIICAL. — In  a  town  like  Hamilton,  in 
whiirh  tiie  business  is  almost  exclusively  farming, 
many  of  the  young  men  are  unable  to  find  useful  oc- 
cupation, and,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  seek 
other  fields  for  their  talents  and  enterprise.  Many 
of  these  have  gained  an  honorable  name  by  tlieir 
success,  and  have  reflected  distinciion  on  their  native 
town.     Of  such  are  : 

Francis  Dodge,  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Dodge,  born 
here   in    1782.      He   was  a   successful    merchant   in 


Georgetown,  1).  ('.,  where  he  dieil  about  thirty-live 
years  ago,  le;iviiig  ;t  hirge  est:ite.  He  w.is  much  iii- 
tereslcd  in  his  n;itive  t  iwii,  which  Iil'  olleii  revisiled. 
The  Gibney  farm,  formei  ly  known  as  the  Dodge  f;irm, 
was  owned  by  him  at  his  death. 

Daniel  Suff'ird,  son  of  .Samuel  and  I'riscilbi  S;i(l'ord, 
was  born  here  (Jctober  3i»,  1702.  He  learneil  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  of  his  brother  in  Salem,  removed 
to  Boston  in  1812,  when  he  commenced  busine-is.  He 
was  a  skillful  meclumic,  as  well  as  a  sbrewtl  and  en- 
ergetic man  of  business.  He  w;is  widely  known  for 
his  earnest  C1iristi;in  ch:ir:irter  and  grc;it  benevo- 
lence. He  became  first  known  ti>  the  churches, 
where  his  pr;iise  has  dwelt  ever  since,  in  I.S2(>,  by  a 
contribution  of  one  thous;iiid  dollars  to  the  American 
Educational  .Society.  He  filled  various  pulilic  sta- 
tions with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  w;is  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  Eemale  .Seminary,  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mi.ssionsand 
an  active  member  of  other  charit:ible  and  benevolent 
societies.     He  died  February  3,  1851). 

EiV.  haac  Brown,  sim  of  Lemuel  and  Lucy  Brown, 
was  graduateil  at  Amherst  College  in  1833.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theologic;il  Scmin;iry 
at  Anilover,  ami  wiis  pastor  of  the  cliiuvh  in  West 
Gloucester.  He  w;is  ;i,  m;iii  of  marked  piety,  and 
possessed  a  singularly  pure  and  earnest  Chri.-ti;in 
character.  Hut  the  fervent  spirit  wasted  the  feeble 
frame.  He  died,  at  Hamilton,  of  consumption  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841,  aged  31. 

Itc-V.  haac  IVooilbiir;/,  f,t>n   of  Ca])t;iin  John  Wood- 
bury, was  well-kiKiwn   as  a  clergyiiKUi  of  the  Baptist 
i  denomination. 

I  Solomon  jS'.  Whijiplr,  son  of  Deacon  JIatthcw  Whip- 
ple, graduiited  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1811,  and 
l)ractised  law  in  S;ilem. 

David  Ix'ober/^,  son  of  Samuel  Roberts,  born  in  1804, 
w;is  a  lawyer  in  S;ilem,  and  was  twice  elected  Mayor 
of  that  city. 

Itnfita  I'.  Cutler,  son  of  Tem].le  Cutler  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Cutler,  born  in  1814,  was  graduated  at 
Y;ile  College  in  183S,  ;ind  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the 
Unitiirian  denomination,  and  was  settled  at  Porthind, 
Maine.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  in  California.  He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  in  1878.     He  was  never  married. 

Francis  Banc,  son  of  John  and  Fanny  I);ine,  who 
was  born  here,  August  G,  1819,  w:is  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful shoe  manufacturer  and  nierch:int.  He  began 
his  business  career  in  South  Daiivers,  now  I'eabody, 
about  1840.  After  the  first  few  years  during  which  his 
progress  was  slow,  his  energy,  inilustry  ami  sagacity 
pushed  him  rapidly  forw;ird  to  success.  In  18.')7,  he 
began  business  in  Boston,  and  in  IStJO  removed  his 
resilience  to  that  city.  He  lost  heavily  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out,  as  his  dealings  had  been  largely  with  the 
South,  but  in  after  years  his  wealth  increased  rapidly, 
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and  at  his  death  he  left  a  large  estate.  He  was  gen- 
erous in  disposition  and  unusually  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  his  friends  about 
him  and  in  contributing  to  their  pleasure.  Some 
years  before  his  death,  he  bought  the  family  home- 
stead at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  spent  his 
money  with  a  lavish  hand  in  remodeling  and  refit- 
ting the  dwelling-house,  in  erecting  barns,  and,  es- 
pecially, in  building  a  substantial  stone  wall  facing 
the  rcfad,  that  will  last  for  generations.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1875,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
disease  and  died  July  30th.  He  married  Miss  Zeruiah 
Brown  of  Hamilton,  October  10,  1842.  The  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  the  trustees 
of  Dunimer  Academy,  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  various  financial  institutions,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  took  appropriate  notice  of  his  de- 
cease by  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense  of  loss. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended.  The  natives  of  the 
town,  now  living,  who  have  achieved  honorable  suc- 
ce.ss,  we  will  leave  to  be  cared  for  by  the  future  his- 
torian. 

There  are  also  those  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  town  by  residence  and  who  have  filled  the  part  of 
useful  citizens.  The  first  physician  of  the  town  was 
Dr.  Nathan  Lakeman,  who  settled  here  in  the  year 
of  the  incorporation,  1793.  He  was  a  native  of  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire.  In  1794  he  married  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Frye,  of  Salem,  who  died 
May  17, 1796,  »gcd  29.  Dr.  Lakeman  removed  to  Glou- 
cester in  1800,  afterwards  to  Manchester,  thence  to 
Beverly  where  he  died.  He  lived  in  the  house  now- 
owned  by  Benjamin  Courtney. 

Dr.  Enoch  Faulkner,  who  succeeded  him,  came  here 
in  1800.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover.  He  was  a 
popular  physician,  and  built  up  a  large  practice  in 
this  and  neighboring  towns.  He  '(vas  interested  in 
local  and  political  afi'airs,  and  was  largely  influential 
in  organizing  the  Democratic  party  in  town.  He 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Lord,  a  lady  of  unusual  gifts  and 
graces  by  which  she  attained  leadership  in  society. 
She  survived  him  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety.  Dr.  Faulkner  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Main  and  lissex  roads, 
which  is  known  as  Faulkner's  Corner.  He  died 
March  16,  1830,  aged  sixty-three. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Cress;/  commenced  practice  here  about 
1834.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
well  liked  as  a  physician,  and  was  an  active,  stirring 
citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1853,  and  died  in  September  of  that 
year,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  left  a  widow  and  three  sons.  His  age  at  his 
death  was  forty-eight.  Dr.  Daniel  S.  Allen,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  is  a  native  of  the  town  ;  he  continued 
here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  regiments.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Saugus,  where  he 


now  resides.  For  several  years  following,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  local  practitioner.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of 
Wenham,  was  generally  employed  by  the  citizens, 
until  his  removal  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  S.  E.  Thayer  has  been  the  resident  physi- 
cian. 

^078.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  a  most  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  died  May  17, 1878.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
born  in  Ntwburyport,  in  April,  1804,  and  was  a 
grandson  of  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the.se  annals.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1826.  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev. 
Drs.  Neheraiah  Adams,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Richard 
Hildreth  (the  historian), Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Samuel 
H.  Walley,  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  studied 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  for  several  years, 
with  good  prospects  of  success.  In  1834,  he  experi- 
enced such  a  change  in  his  religious  opinions  and 
feelings,  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law,  and 
commenced  the  study  for  the  minister}',  at  Andover 
Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preached  on  several  occa.sions,  but  owing 
to  failure  of  health  soon  relinquished  his  second  pro- 
fession. He  then  settled  in  Hamilton  on  the  farm  of 
his  ancestors,  and  commenced  an  highly  useful  and 
honorable  career.  His  service  in  the  Legislature  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  as  secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  as  president.  He  was,  also,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  trustee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Essex  Congregational  Club.  In  1852, 
he  was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  warmly  interested  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  enthusiastically  loyal  to  every  institution  which 
claimed  his  allegiance,  whether  it  was  Nation,  State 
or  his  own  town,  with  the  parish  and  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  the  Civil  War,  no  citizen  was 
more  intensely  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  national 
cause  or  more  ready  to  assist  it.  He  was  wise  in 
counsel,  and  energetic  in  action.  No  trait  in  his 
character  was  more  attractive  than  his  quick  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  young  who  were  entering 
on  the  business  of  life,  and  his  advice  was  prompted 
by  a  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Dodge's  voice  was  often  heard  in  public,  and 
his  addresses  were  conspicuous  for  their  vigorous 
presentation  of  sound,  sensible  opinions,  seasoned  by 
humor,  and  by  pointed  illustrations  drawn  from  com- 
mon life.  His  genial  temperament,  combined  with  a 
fund  of  information  on  subjects  of  common  converse, 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  Like  all  men  of 
his  keenly  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature,  he 
was  subject  to  the  alternations  of  buoyancy  and 
depression.  An  highly  appreciative  memorial  of 
him  was  prepared  by  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Gail 
Hamilton.     His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him. 
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Miss  Mart/  A-  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton),  wlio  has 
securoil  widely  extendeil  fame  by  tlio  briUiaiuy  and 
vigor  of  her  writinjis,  is  a  native  and  resident  ot'  the 
town.  Slie  is  the  dausrliter  of  James  B.  and  Hannah 
Stanwodd  Dodge.  Her  (iither  was  of  Hamilton  de- 
scent, and  her  mother  was  a  nieiuher  of  a  proiiiincnt 
Ipswich  family. 

Amonfr  her  pnlilicatioiis  are  "C'onntry  Livinir  and 
Country  Thinkinj^,"  "(Jala  Days,"  "  .\  New  Atnios- 
pliere,''  "Battle  of  the  Books,"  "Summer  Itest," 
"Stumbling  Blocks,"  "  Wool  (iathering"  and  "  Wo- 
man's Wrongs,"  as  well  as  numerous  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  topics  of  the  time. 

Poi'iLATloN — Bu.siNKSS. — Tile  population  of  the 
town  has  varied  but  little  since  the  incorporation. 
From  causes  already  referred  to,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  emigration  rather  than  to  immigration.  Dr. 
Felt  states  that  the  ])0[)ulatioii  of  the  Handet  in 
1773  was  870.  •Since  the  incorporation  it  has  varied 
as  follows:  In  1810,  7.S0  ;  1820,  8(l2  ;  1830,  74?^;  18.").^, 
896;  18(!r),  799;  1S77,  790;  1880,  93-3;  188.3,  850. 
The  valuation  was  in  1831,  8211,888;  in  ISi;."),  8481,- 
423;  1872,  8.')G0,(52() ;  1887,  $7.'J3,00(). 

As  has  beeu  staled,  the  business  of  the  town  has, 
from  the  first,  been  essentially  farming.  Manufactur- 
ing has  not  beeu  attempted  to  any  large  extent. 
About  1834,  a  stone  factory  was  Ijuilt  on  the  Hamil- 
ton side  of  Ipswich  River,  and,  also,  a  large  stone 
dwelling-house  for  the  accommodation  of  operatives; 
it  was  known  for  many  years  as  "  Manning's  Mills," 
from  the  name  of  the  builder.  Since  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  been  carried  on 
with  varied  succes.s.  In  1864,  there  were  manufac- 
tured fifty-five  thousand  jiairs  of  army  and  ribbed 
socks,  and  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  mills  were  to- 
tally destroyed  by  fire  .January  12, 1884,  and  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  For  several  years  previous  to  their 
de.'!truetion  they  were  operated  by  the  Willowdale 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  making  of  woolen 
blankets  ;  a  large  number  of  operatives  were  eni[)loy- 
ed,  and  quite  a  village  of  cottages  was  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  from  this  cause  increased  so  that  in  1880  it  was 
about  one  hundred  above  the  average  for  the  last 
century.  The  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and 
machinery  of  the  corporation  in  1883,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  fire,  was  about  twenty  thotisand  dollars. 
Further  <lownthe  Ipswich  Hiver  there  is  a  saw  and 
grist-mill,  near  Warner's  bridge,  so  called  ;  this  was 
formerly  known  as  Dodge's  mills,  and  afterwards  as 
Smith's  mills  ;  it  is  now  owned  by  C.  J.  Norwood. 

The  opening  of  the  Essex  Branc  h  Railroad  gave 
the  ojiportunity  for  the  development  of  a  ru'W  in- 
dustry in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  that  is,  the 
cutting,  storing  and  sliip]iiiig  of  ice.  The  Drivers' 
Union  Ice  iJIompany  have  l)uilt  iccdiouses  at  the 
northerly  point  of  Chebacco  Lake,  near  the  railroad. 
This  affords  employment  for  (piite  a  number  of  hands, 


mainly  in  the  winter  season.  The  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  ihr  conipany,  forth'-  year  ISS."), 
was  niueteeii  thousan<l  seven  humlrcd  anil  fifty 
dollars. 

This  new  railroad,  which  was  opciu'd  in  1872,  from 
the  Weidiam  and  Hamilton  station  to  Ksse.\,gave  in- 
creased and  much  needed  accommodation  to  the  resi- 
dents in  the  center  and  eastern  ])arl  of  Hamilton. 
There  are  two  stations  for  the  town  on  the  road  ;  one 
for  the  centre,  at  the  crossing  of  the  highway  by 
.Miles  River,  near  Otis  F.  I5rown's,  and  onv  (or  the 
east  part  near  the  house  of  William  Woodliury. 

The  owners  of  the  meadow  lands  lying  on  Miles 
River,  most  of  whom  are  residents  ol'  Hamilton, 
were  incor|iorated  by  the  name  of  the  Miles  River 
Meadow  Company,  by  an  act  ot'  the  Legislature, 
April  24,  1880.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  secure 
better  co-operation  among  llu/  owners  in  removing 
obstructions  from  tlie  river,  and  thus  improving  the 
drainage  of  their  lauds. 

Before  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  shoo 
manufacturing  made  it  neceessary  that  all  the  work 
should  be  done  at  the  factory,  anundjcr  of  the  citizens 
I'ound  em|doymeut  in  shoemaking.  The  town  was 
dotted  over  with  small  shoe-shops,  each  accomniodii- 
tirig  two  or  three  workmen  ;  scunc  of  these  followed 
the  business  for  the  entire  year,  others  only  during 
the  winter  interval  between  the  seasons  of  active 
farm  labor.  Some  carried  o[i  the  business  more  ex- 
tensively, and  might  be  ranked  as  shoe  manufac- 
turers, although  there  was  no  large  factory.  In  1837, 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two 
dollars.  This  industry  lias  gradually  dwindled  away; 
until,  iindrr  the  changed  conditions  ol'  business,  it 
has  entirely  disappieared. 

A  business  still  more  remote  in  point  of  time — that 
of  vessel-building — was  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
carried  on  considerably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Fishing-boats,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons, 
were  built  and  hauled  to  the  Chebacco  waters  by 
teams  of  cattle.  Captain  .lohn  Woodbury,  an  active 
and  energetic  man,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his 
brusque  manner  and  kindness  of  heart,  built  some  of 
these  boats  at  his  homestead,  now  owned  by  his  son, 
John  T.  Woodbury. 

In  18.')9,  Mr.  .John  Whipple,  a  native  of  Wor.'cster 
County,  l)Ut  a  descendant  (da  branch  of  the  Whip|de 
family  of  this  town,  bought  the  estate  near  Chebacco 
Bond,  formerly  the  projierty  of  I'.dmiind  Kuowlton. 
This  plat'c,  attractive  in  its  natural  features,  lie 
greatly  iiii])roved  ;  he  built  a  large  house,  since  known 
as  the  Chebacco  House,  and  fitteil  U[)  the  grounds 
with  sfiecial  rel'ercnce  to  the  entertainment  of  pleas- 
ure-parties. He  made  his  establishment  very  pop- 
ular, and  until  the  time  of  his  death  carried  on  a 
successful  business,  whicdi  has  since  lieen  continuc<l 
by  his  sons. 

The  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  through  the 
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town  to  Ipswich,  in  1839,  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  public  travel,  and  was  also  the  indirect 
cause  ot"  the  disappearance  of  the  public-houses,  the 
necessity  for  which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stage-line  from  Newburyport  to  Boston. 
Dr.  Felt,  in  his  history,  says, — "  In  1774,  a  stage  with 
four  horses,  from  Kewhuryport  to  Boston,  rode 
through  Ipswich  twice  a  week  in  going  and  the  same 
in  returning.  This  was  an  accommodation  ex- 
ceeding any  of  preceding  years.  But  it  was  far 
less  than  now  exists.  Such  facilities  for  traveling 
are  twenty  times  greater  than  they  were  then."  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Felt's  history,  a  large  number  of 
stages  passed  over  the  main  highway  daily ;  the  ar- 
rival of  these  vehicles,  with  their  loads  of  passengers, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  the  quiet  vil- 
lage. Of  the  public-houses  referred  to,  there  were 
then  two  in  town, — one,  near  the  Ipswich  line,  was 
kept  by  Jacob  Brown  ;  the  other,  near  the  meeting- 
house, designated  by  a  sign-post,  on  which  hung  a 
portrait  of  Governor  Hancock,  was  kept  by  Israel  D. 
Brown.  An  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  town 
shows  the  popularity  of  this  tavern,  then  kept  by 
Captain  Daniel  Brown.  At  the  first  election  of  Dr. 
Cutler  to  Congress,  in  1800,  the  records  show  that 
Dr.  Cutler  received  sixty-five  votes,  Joseph  Roberts, 
one,  and  "old  George  Kezer,"  one.  Whether  this 
Kezer  was  a  mythical  personage,  or  a  reality  of  un- 
savory reputation,  is  not  known,  but  the  ballot  was 
evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  worthy  doctor. 
For  this  an  apology  was  offered,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  then  the  meeting,  with  equal 
unanimity,  voted  to  adjourn,  immediate/i/,  to  Captain 
Brown's,  where,  probably,  the  means  were  taken  to 
completely  restore  harmonious  feeling. 

A  ]>ost-office  was  established  in  1803,  and  for  many 
years  was  kept  at  this  place. 

The  entire  length  of  highways  is  about  thirty 
miles;  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  duty  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  roads  imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  town.  For  many  years,  somewhat  in  the 
pa.st,  projects  for  building  new  roads,  and  for  altering 
and  improving  those  already  built,  were  frequent;  but 
of  late,  little  has  been  attempted  beyond  keeping  the 
existing  highways  in  repair.  The  clearing  of  roads 
from  snow  is  an  uncertain,  and,  often,  a  large  item  of 
expense;  for  instance,  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1875,  the  expense  on  this  account  was  $56.92;  1877, 
$G86.14;  187C,  $961.05;  1874,  $1857.42.  The  last 
road  constructed  was  that  laid  out  in  1886,  as  a  town- 
way,  leading  from  the  main  road  opposite  the  Wen- 
ham  and  Hamilton  Railroad  Station  to  the  Topsfield 
Road.  This  was  built  mainly  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  horse  railway,  in  order  to  avoid  two  railroad 
crossings. 

Burial-Ground. — In  1705,  the  Hamlet  was  granted 
by  the  town  of  Ipswich  one  acre  of  common  land  for 
a  burial-place.  This  was,  the  next  year,  exchanged 
with  John  Dane  for  one-half  acre,  which  is  a  part  of 


the  present  burial-ground.  This  lot  was  described  in 
the  deed  as  bounded  by  the  southeasterly  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Wenhani,  fronting  on  said  road  eight 
rods,  southerly  on  land  of  John  Hubbard  ten  rods, 
and  on  the  easterly  end,  eight  rods,  and  on  the  north- 
erly side,  ten  rods,  by  Dane's  land.  John  Dane,  the 
grantor,  died  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  this  lot;  the 
stone  erected  to  his  memory  bears  the  oldest  date  of 
any  in  the  cemetery.  The  inscription  is  "  Memento 
mori,  Fugit  Hora.  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Dane, 
Sen.,  who  departed  this  life  December  23d,  1707,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age."  This  John  was  the  son  of 
a  John  Dane  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1635.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich  about  1644,  and  liv.  i 
at  the  Hamlet.  In  1692  he  was  a  juror  in  witch  c:l> 
He  married  Abigail  Warner,  and  was  an  ancestor  ui 
the  Dane  family  residing  in  this  town.  In  1763,  John 
Hubbard  gave  one-quarter  of  an  acre  as  an  addition 
to  the  ground,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  parish,  by  a  vote,  passed  February  3,  1763.  In 
1797  it  was  voted  to  enlarge  the  ground,  and  build  a 
face  wall  in  front,  and  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Roberts 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  at  fifty  cents  per  rod.  In  1846, 
the  ground  was  fitrlher  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  rods  of  Jacob  Kinsman 
and  wife,  which  included  an  adjoining  lot  in  the  rear, 
and  also  the  lane  which  is  now  the  carriage  entrance 
to  the  cemetery.  In  1866,  the  cemetery  was  extended 
at  the  easterly  end  by  an  acre,  and,  in  1886,  by  an 
acre  and  a  fourth,  purchased  of  Daniel  Roberts. 

WiGGLESWOurii  Cemeteey. — About  the  year  1850 
several  of  the  citizens  purchased  one  of  the  lots  into 
which  the  old  parsonage  ground  was  divided  to  be 
used  as  a  private  burial-place.  This  was  consecrated 
by  appropriate  services  as  the  Wigglesworth  Ceme- 
tery ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Mordough  making  an  address.  For 
several  years  no  burials  have  been  made  in  this 
ground,  and  the  remains  of  those  already  interred  are 
being  removed  to  the  town  cemetery.  It  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  abandoned. 

Miscellaneous. — Since  1881  when  George  C.  Ran- 
kins,  an  enterprising  young  man,  bought  of  the  Asbury 
Grove  Association  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Topsfield 
road,  adjoining  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  marked  im- 
pulse has  been  felt  in  business  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Rankius  started  the  coal  business,  and  in 
1883,  Daniel  C.  Smith  leased  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  used  as  a  lumber-yard.  A  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rankins  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Smith  has  carried  on  both  lumber  and  coal 
business. 

Within  a  few  years  eleven  dwelling-houses  have 
been  erected  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  near  the 
railroad  station  ;  and  five  are  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Two  shops  have  also  been  built,  and  a  large 
building,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  for  business 
purposes. 

The  town  now  seems  to  be  progressing  as  favorably 
as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  report  of  the  select- 
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men,  miiile  March,  1887,  s-hovvs  tlio  cx|)en>c.s  of  the 
town  Cor  the  current  year  to  have  been  .'JGO.Jo.lO,  of 
which  $1()03.37  was  for  roads  and  bridges  ;  .*(i4"J.37,  for 
removing  snow;  $.583,913,  enhiriring  and  improving 
the  cemeteries;  S0/)2.78,  for  poor;  i?i:i3iMX),  for 
schools. 

The  present  Board  of  Selectmen  are  Jamts  F. 
Gwinn,  John  L.  Woodbury  and  Isaac  F.  Knowllon  ; 
Town  Clerk,  Otis  F.  Urown  ;  School  Committee,  Otis 
F.  Brown,  Jonathan  Lamson  and  Andrew  llaraden. 


BlUtlKAl'UICAL. 


WILLIAM    A.    liP.OWX. 

William  A.  IJrown  is  the  son  of  William  and  Lydia 
L.  Brown,  and  has  always  been  a  resident  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  was  born  September  24,  1820. 

Mr.  Brown  has  for  many  years  been  prominent  and 
active  in  town  affairs,  and  has  held  most  of  the  local 
offices.  He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  at 
different  time.',  fifteen  years  in  all  ;  during  the  war 
he  was  diairman  of  the  board  and  was  active  and  elii- 
cient  in  promoting  enlistments.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  and  tor  seventeen  years 
was  a  tcicher  in  the  schools  of  this  town  fur  the  win- 
ter ttrms. 

In  1880  the  district,  of  which  Hamilton  was  a  part, 
was  rei)resented  by  him  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  farmer,  and  has  also  been  consider- 
ably employed  as  a  surveyor  of  land.  The  farm  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  him,  has  been  the  pro[)erty  of  his  family 
through  five  generations. 

The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  owned  llie  estate  was 
Samuel  Brown,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward 
Brown,  an  immigrant  from  England,  but  the  date  of 
whose  settlement  licre  is  not  exactly  known.  Edward 
Brown  died  probably  in  1059,  as  bis  will  was  prove<l 
in  IGW. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 
WEXH.V.M. 


BY   SIDNICY    PKI'.LEY. 


Firtt  Sfttlcmettt— General  IlUti/ry — Phjticutug—  Cemrttriet—  Railroads — He- 
tiijifjttg  Ilislory—Mi/Uary  Ui$torj]~S<:h"oU,  I.ibynrim,  etc — Bimnefs  and 
Manu/acturiiiij  JtUereaU — LUtintjuuihtd  lietidcitts  u»d  Xativca — Cifit 
Lut. 

"  To  mining  Towtifiiniiil  Cliurclics  now  in  wilderness  llipy  wanJor, 
firel  rijnioulh  iinil  tlitn  liilfni  ni-xt  wore  |.liic.-(l  fur  iisiindcr ; 
W.,l.iirii,  W,.iilinni,  Ku.l.linf,  liuill  witli  littlo  Silver  .Mettle, 
Amlover,  lliiverliill,  Uerris-Uuks,!  tliclr  Iml.ilatiuu  settle." 

Thus  wrote  the  author  of  "  Good  New.s  from  New- 
England,"  in  reference  to  our  enjly  towns,  showing  the 
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alacrity  of  our  ancestors  in  establisliing  new  homes 
anil  new  gnvcriinieiils.  uilli  little  means,  excrpl  llie 
strong  arm,  undaunted  will,  and  f.iilii  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  their  entcrpri-e.  Wenliam  was  early  fixed  upon 
for  a  settlement  ;  its  large  lake,  its  streams,  hills  and 
meadows  being  very  attractive  to  tlie  English  euii- 
grants.  John  Dunstan,  Est].,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  visited  the  town  in  Kixii,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing it:  "  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise  ;  it  aljounds 
with  all  rural  plea^llres,  and  I  would  choose  it  of  all 
other  towns  in  .\merica  to  dwell  in.  The  lolly  trees 
on  each  side  (d'  it  are  a  suflicient  shelter  from  the 
winds,  ;ind  the  warm  sun  so  kindly  ripens  both  the 
fruits  and  llowers,  as  if  the  s|)ring,  the  summer  and 
the  autumn  bad  aiireed  tot'ether  to  thrust  winter  out 
ofdo<irs."  .losselyn,  in  l(ii;:!,  says  of  il  :  '•  Weiibani 
is  an  inland  town,  very  well  walert'd.  lying  between 
Salem  and  Ipswich;  eniisisteth  most  of  men  of  judg- 
ment in  re  ruslica,  and  well  stored  with  cattle." 

It  is  to-day  a  model  town.  It  is  supplicil  with 
nearly  all  modern  conveniences,  numbering  among 
them  the  steam  and  street-cars,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, eliurches,  a  town  hall,  public  library  and 
stores  of  various  kinds;  and  its  excellent  roads  pass- 
ing across  the  shady  |)lain  and  over  gracefully  curv- 
ing hills,  to  the  peaceful  crystal  lakes,  present  scenery 
that  is  rarely  surpassed  in  l)eauty.  The  principal 
features  of  its  topography  are  Lord's  Hill,  which 
is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  town,  furnishing  a  grand 
view  of  sea  and  land  ;  and  Moulton's  Hill,  which 
gives  a  less  extended  but  more  charming  picture  of 
Cedar  INhkI  and  the  dark-green  foliage  above  the 
swam])  beyond.  Wenham  Lake,  with  its  reputation 
for  purity,  gained  in  all  the  cnniineuts,  is  the  distin- 
guishing natural  li'atnre  of  the  town.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  lie  in  Wenham,  ami  the  remaining  third  in 
Beverly.  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  so  juire  that  a  news- 
paper can  be  read  tbrougii  a  cake  of  it  two  feet  thick  ; 
ami  its  ijreserving  qualities  have  been  famous  from 
its  borders  to  all  tropical  lands.  Wenham  (ireat 
Swamp,  covering  about  two  thousand  acres,  about  fif- 
teen hundred  of  wliiidi  are  in  Wenham  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Topsfield  aiul  Hamilton,  is  a  notorious 
variation  in  the  natural  formation  of  the  surface  of 
the  town.  Its  proprietors  held  it  in  common,  and, 
.Tan.  13,  17.")-"),  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
(ieneral  Court  for  the  secuiing  of  the  growth  id' wood 
and  timber  thereon.  By  several  legislative  acts  the 
corporate  body  existed  until  1779.  It  was  again  in- 
corporated JIarch  21,  I83(),  the  act  of  incorporation 
containing  regulations  in  reference  to  fences  and  field 
drivers. 

The  territory  of  Weidiam  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  1037.  .lohn  Williams,  a  ship-carpenter 
by  trade,  was  arrested  in  Ipswiih  for  theft  s  iine  time 
before,  and  imprisoned  for  his  crime.  He  broke  out 
of  the  jail  with  one  John  Hoddy,  an<l  they  tiavc  led 
together  in   the    way    to    Ipswich.      When  they  had 
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reached  the  valley  by  the  border  of  the  lake,  near 
where  the  bound-stone  between  Beverly  and  Wenham 
stands,  by  the  highway  leading  from  Wenham  Cen- 
tre to  North  Beverly,  Williams  murdered  his  com- 
panion, and  took  away  what  he  had,  even  his  cloth- 
ing, which  was  bloody.  He  put  on  the  clothing,  and 
went  in  it  to  Ipswich.  He  was  there  apprehended, 
but  would  make  no  confession  until  a  week  after 
Hoddy's  body  was  found.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  executed,  by  hanging,  in  Boston  September  28, 
1637.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  murder 
which  occurred  among  the  European  settlers  of  the 
colony. 

The  next  mention  that  we  find  made  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  of  the  preaching  of  Hugh  Peters'  ser- 
mon, about  1638,  on  a  small  conical  hill,  which  for- 
merly stood  between  the  highway  and  the  lake, 
where  the  ice-houses  of  Addison  Gage  &  Company 
stand.  To  the  few  original  settlers,  the  notorious 
Hugh  Peters  preached  the  Gospel  here  from  the 
text,  "  Enon,  near  Salim,  for  there  was  much  water 
there." — John  iii.  23.  This  settlement  was  then 
called  Ennn,  and  Peters  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  a  part  of  which  town  Wenham  then  was. 
He  had  particular  friends  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Wenham,  one  of  whom  Dea.  Charles  Gott,  became 
his  agent  here  after  he  had  returned  to  England  to 
become  involved  in  the  commonwealth  and  to  suffer 
a  terrible  death  as  a  regicide. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Killam  family  that  the 
first  three  settlers  of  Wenham  were  one  of  the  early 
Fiske  settlers,  Austin  Killam  and  Richard  Gold- 
smith. The  first  settlement  must  have  been  made 
about  163.5.  It  was  at  first  known  as  Salem  village 
as  well  as  Enon,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct 
town  May  10,  1643,  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  is 
ordered  that  Enon  shalbee  called  Wennara.  Wen- 
nam  is  granted  to  bee  a  towne,  &  hath  liberty  to 
send  a  deputy."  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  two  parishes  near  Ips- 
wich, in  England,  of  the  same  name,  from  whence 
probably  some  of  the  early  settlers  came.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  down  to 
1700:  John  Abby,  1644;  Mr.  Auditor,  1646;  John 
Badger,  1645;  John  Barr,  1679;  Josfeph  Batchelder, 
from  Canterbury,  England,  1644 ;  John  Beaman, 
1669;  .lohn  Berry,  1696;  John  Bette,  1666;  Good- 
man Bibber,  1692;  Richard  Braybrook,  1674;  Ed- 
mund Bridge*,  1661;  John  Browne,  1695;  George 
Byani,  1648;  John  Carpenter,  1676;  John  Clarke, 
1665;  Richard  Coy,  1659;  Robert  Cue,  1696;  John 
Dennis,  1669;  Richard  Hodge,  1644;  Elijah  Hublc- 
dee,  1696;  John  Edwards,  1663;  Rice  Edwards,  1653; 
James  Ellis,  1663;  Daniel  Epps,  1699;  John  Fair- 
field, 1644;  John  Fiske,  1642;  Phineas  Fiske,  1642; 
William  Fiske,  from  Boston,  1643;  Samuel  Foster, 
1650;  Joseph  Fowler,  from  Ipswich,  1670;  James 
Friend,  1662;  William  Geare,  1644;  Joseph  Gerrish, 
from   Newbury,    1674;     Richard    Goldsmith,    1644; 


Charles  Gott,  from  Salem,  1644 ;  Robert  Gowen,  1650 ; 
Joseph  Hacker,  1696;  Henry  Haggett,  1657;  Robert 
Hawes,  1654;  Joseph  Herrick,  1691;  Robert  Hib- 
bert,  l(i74;  Thomas  Hobbs,  1672;  Mr.  Hubbard, 
1642;  William  Hulitt,  1659;  Isaac  Hull,  from  "Bass 
River,"  1681 ;  John  Huukin,  1674;  Richard  Hutton, 
1653;  Alice  Jones,  1651 ;  William  Jones,  1687  ;  Ed- 
ward Kemp,  from  Dedham,  1652;  Austin  Killam, 
from  Dedham,  1649;  Richard  Kimball,  from  Ips- 
wich, 1656;  John  Knowlton,  1679;  William  Knowl- 
ton,  1678 ;  Mordecai  Lircom,  1682  ;  John  Leach, 
1681;  Robert  Mackclifflin,  1661';  Alexander  Maxey, 
1659;  James  Moulton,  1644;  Antipas  Newman,  from 
Rehoboth,  1657;  Abner  Ordway,  1659;  Edmund 
Patch,  1654;  John  Perkins,  1679;  Richard  Pettingell, 
1649;  John  Poland,  1656;  Samuel  Porter,  from  Sa- 
lem, 1657  ;  Esdras  Reade,  1643  ;  Nicholas  Rich,  1687  ; 
Theophilus  Rix,  1688;  John  Rogers,  1653;  William 
Sawyer,  1643;  John  Severett,  1695;  John  Shepley, 
1655  ;  Samuel  Smith,  1642;  John  Soolard,  a  French- 
man, 1652;  Mr.  Sparrowhawk,  1645;  Edward  Spauld- 
ing,  1654;  Robert  Symonds,  1685;  Peter  Tompson, 
1695;  Francis  Urselton,  1655;  Edward  Waldron, 
1653;  Joshua  Wallis,  1698;  Jeremiah  Watts,  1665; 
Philip  Welsh,  1675  ;  Thomas  White,  1654 ;  Edward 
Whittington,  1687;  William  Williams,  1673;  Eze- 
kiel  Woodward,  1672;  and  Christopher  Young,  1644.' 
A  church  was  organized  the  year  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  a  militia  company  was 
soon  afterward  formed,  and  the  town  government  was 
begun.  Highways  were  early  laid  out.  What  was, 
much  later,  the  turnpike  from  Salem  to  Ipswich, 
was  laid  out  in  1644  or  1645.  November  13,  1644, 
the  General  Court  ordered  "  that  the  comission's  for 
laying  out  the  roade  way  between  Ipswich  &  Salem 
shall  have  power  to  alter  the  way  layde  out  beneath 
Wenham  towards  the  east,  &  to  lay  it  through  y" 
towne  if  they  shall  iudge  it  meete." 

The  people  of  Wenham  obtained  a  deed  of  their 
territory  from  the  Indians,  bearing  date  December 
10,  1700.  The  aborigines  who  claimed  a  title  to  the 
soil  were  Samuel  English,  Joseph  English  and  John 
Umpee,  heirs  of  Masconomet,  the  late  sagamore  of 
Agawam.  The  Indians  were  paid  for  their  interest 
in  the  land  four  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings.  The 
early  settlers  were  forbidden  to  sell  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  savages;  and  Robert  Gowing  was,  in 
1650,  fined  ten  pounds  for  selling  a  gun  to  an  In- 
dian. 

The  buiial-place  of  the  first  settlers  was  the  same 
that  is  now  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  town.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  cemetery  made  in  the  records 
is  in  the  year  1681 ;  and  tradition  says  that  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  gravestone  in  existence  in  the 
yard  bearing  date  1642.  The  oldest  stone  now  stand- 
ing there  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  Tlicse  uro  tlie  jeans  of  the  firat  mention  of  the  gettlere'  nmues  ou 
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HERE   LYES  V-  BODY   OF 
SARAH    FAIKI'IEI.D 
WII-E  TO    \VAI,Ti;U 

FAir.i  ii:i.n  dec"  pec" 
v'^.S'"  1710 

IN   Y'-  Tl*'  YEAR 
OK  IIKU  AliE. 

The  cemetery  was  oriiiiiiiilly  [irolialily  a  ]i:irt  of  Kev. 
Mr.  Fiske  s  farm.  It  has  l)een  etihirirecl  several  times. 
The  first  grave-dipger,  as  far  as  llie  records  show,  was 
John  Sevcrett,  wlio  was  chosen  l)y  the  town  in 
l(5fl4_95.  1,1  1S(;:{,  Kev.  Daviil  ().  .Mhii,  the  mission- 
ary, gave  in  his  will  live  hnndred  dollars  as  a  fund, 
the  income  of  wliich  to  be  ai)|)lie(l  to  keeping  the 
cemetery  in  projier  condition.  In  the  westerly  [lart 
of  the  town  is  a  jirivatc  cemetery  bclunging  to  the 
Fairfield  family, 

"  A  [ilact!  ithcrc  all  tilings  mournful  nifct. 
And  jpt  llif  swcflisl  III'  Iho  bWix-t, 
The  stillest  of  Ihc  still." 

Dodge's  Row  Cemetery  in  Beverly,  a  part  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  in  Wcnham,  lias  Iteen  used  l)y  Wen- 
ham  pco|)le  for  one  hundred  and  filly  years. 

K.xtravagance  was  not  tolerated  in  the  early  days, 
even  i;i  Wenham,  where  Thomas  Fiske's  wife  was 
presented  to  court  for  wearing  a  tiffany,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  IGoi.  Her  sentence  was  ten  shillings  tine 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  fees  of_  court.  Even 
rich  men's  wives  could  not  wear  silks  more  freely 
than  others.  It  was  self-evident  that  a  lilfany  could 
not  be  put  on  for  its  warmlh,  and  there  might  have 
been  moral  reasons  forbidding  its  being  worn. 

The  little  settlement  had  its  inn  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  town-meetings  were  usually  iield  in  the 
church,  and  adjournments  to  the  tavern  somelinies 
occurred. 

Wenham  never  gave  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
lawyer  to  settle  there  in  practice;  but  physicians 
have  been  residents  of  the  town  nearly  all  the  years 
that  have  pa.ssed  since  the  settlement  was  begun. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  John  Fiske,  was  the  first 
medical  man  here.  He  went  to  Chelmsford  with  a 
portion  of  his  church  in  1654.  Dr.  Jolin  Fiske,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  minister,  was  born  here  in  lG.3-1, 
and  remained  here  in  the  practice  of  both  physic  and 
surgery.  He  removed  in  lOiH  to  Milford,  Conn., 
where  he  practiced  until  171o,  when  he  died.  He 
wa.s  somewhat  eminent  in  his  day.  Dr.  .John  New- 
man was  here  in  1()9.5  and  KI'.W,  and  Dr.  Gott  in 
1704.  No  physician  i.s  again  mentioned  until  Dr. 
William  Fairfield  began  practice  about  171)0.  He 
was  born  in  Wenham  !<cptember  4,  17U2,  and  first 
practiced  physic  and  surgery  with  good  success  in  the 
French  War.  He  resided  on  the  William  Porter 
place,  at  length  removing  to  Salcni,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  and  skill, and  the  excellence 
of  his  |irivate  character.  He  died  of  the  small-|>iix 
()iti)ber  10,  177)'.  ul  theatre  of  forty-one  years.     Dr. 


Isaac  Spollbrd,  who  was  born  in  Georgetown,  then  a 
part  of  Rowley,  .\pril  10,  1752,  having  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Jirickett.  of  Haverhill,  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Wenham,  liut  soon  re- 
moved to  Heverly,  ami  finally  became  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  liarnard  Tui-ker, 
a  native  of  Newbury,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1780,  and,  after  practicing  medicine  for  several 
years  in  Beverly,  removed  to  Wenham,  where  he 
lived  upon  the  place  lately  occupied  by  Charles 
Brown.  He  was  familiar  with  tlie  French  and  Span- 
ish languages,  which  he  taught;  and  had  a  kind 
heart,  gentle  disposition  and  simple  manners.  He 
paid  but  little  atteution  to  medicine,  and  at  length 
removed  l-o  his  native  town.  Dr.  Samuel  Dodge,  by 
invitation  of  the  town,  settled  here  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  1820.  He  was  born  in  Wenham 
February  28,  1800.  He  remained  here  with  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people  until  October  30,  18:5.3, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
While  Dr.  Dodge  was  practicing  medicine  here 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Brown  came  and  stayed  two  years — 
1830  and  1831,  and  doubtless  finding  that  the  town 
could  not  support  two  physicians,  removed  to  and  died 
in  Derry,  N.  H.  After  Dr.  Dodge's  decease,  the 
next  physician  who  settled  here  was  L)r.  Nathan 
Jones,  who  was  a  native  of  Lyndeborough,  N.  H., 
having  been  born  April  25,  1794.  He  removed  to 
Beverly  in  April,  1858,  and  died  there  March  II, 
ISOo,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  being  interred  in 
Wenham.  A  few  years  contemporary  with  Dr.  Jones 
was  Dr.  Myron  O.  Allen,  son  of  Rev.  David  <).  Allen, 
missionary  to  India.  Dr.  Allen  was  born  in  liom- 
bay  in  1831.  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852, 
subsequently  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College  at  Phihidelphia.  He  commenced  practice  here 
in  July,  1855,  and  removed  to  Lowell  in  ISGO,  dying 
there  of  a  cancer  August  1,  1801,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  The  next  physician  to  settle  hero  was  Dr. 
John  D.  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  Pemln-oke,  N.  H., 
January  3,  1835,  came  here  from  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
in  1859,  and  remained  here  until  1879,  when  he  sold 
out  his  practice  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ezra  Thayer,  and 
moved  back  to  Manchester.  Dr.  Thayer  was  born  in 
Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  and  graduated  at 
Buffalo  University  in  18(')9.  He  practiced  first  in 
Southampton,  Mass.,  seven  and  one-half  years,  then 
in  Williamsliurg  about  one  year,  and  came  to  Wen- 
ham January  29,  1879.  He  removed  to  Hamilton  some 
three  or  four  months  later,  but  continued  his  practice 
in  Wenham  until  February,  1SS4.  Dr.  Frank  .\. 
Cowlcs,  the  present  resident  physician,  was  born  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  18.59,  and  graduated  from  the 
medical  dei>artment  of  New  York  University  in  18S1. 
He  practiced  medicine  at  first  in  New  York  City. 
After  staying  there  two  years  he  came  to  Wenham,  in 
.lanuary,  1884,  and  has  since  practiced  here. 

In  connection  with  the   physicians  of  the  town  are 
(he  apothecaries.     Calvin   B.  Dodge,  the  first  apothe- 
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cary  in  Wenham,  began  business  in  1862  or  18G3,  in 
a  shop  which  he  erected  on  land  of  Henry  Perkins 
for  that  jiurpose.  In  18G4  he  sold  out  to  Benjamin 
F.  Johnson,  who,  after  a  few  years,  removed  the  shop 
to  its  present  location,  opposite  the  engine  house,  and 
continued  the  business  until  1873,  when  he  removed 
from  town.  Procter  K.  Brown  continued  the  business 
in  the  same  building  until  1885.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  George  E.  Morgan  of  Beverly  commenced  the 
apothecary  business  in  the  Union  Block,  and  ran  it 
until  1875  or  1876,  when  he  sold  out  to  Andrew 
Geyer  of  Ipswich  who  had  already  opened  a  similar 
store  here.  Mr.  Geyer  sold  out  his  store  soon  after- 
wards to  Charles  W.  Batchelder,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  on  Main  street,  who,  after  fitting 
up  a  portion  of  his  store  for  the  apothecary  business, 
removed  it  therereto.  He  sold  out  January  5, 1877,  to 
Mr.  Benton,  his  clerk,  who  removed  it  back  to  its 
former  place  in  Union  Block.  October  19,  1878,  Mr. 
Benton  sold  out  to  John  C.  Gray,  who  sold  to  James 
H.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Thayer  November  10, 
1879.  James  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  attended  the  store  as 
clerk,  as  he  had  done  for  the  previous  proprietors. 
Dr.  Thayer  withdrew  after  about  one  year,  leaving 
James  H.  Perkins,  Sr.,  sole  proprietor  until  August 
1,  1882,  when  the  business  was  transferred  to  his  son, 
James  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  still  continues  it  at  the 
store  built  and  formerly  occupied  by  Charles  W. 
Batchelder,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr. 
Perkins  removed  from  the  old  stand  in  Union  Block 
to  this  store  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

Wenham  presents  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort;  and  the  village  and  country  around  it  are 
alike  noticeable  for  their  quiet  rural  scenes  and 
healthfulness.  About  a  score  of  persons  have  died 
here  at  an  age  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  of  the  gentler  and,  generally 
understood,  weaker  sex.  The  throat  distemper,  which 
prevailed  so  disastrously  all  through  this  .section  of 
the  country  from  1736  to  1738,  visited  Wenham  and 
took  away  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. John  Gott  and  Richard  Dodge  lost  all  their 
children,  the  first  five  and  the  last  four.  About 
twenty  perrons  died  lure  in  the  course  of  three 
months  in  1737,  from  the  epidemic.  A  public  fast 
was  held,  at  which  time  Rev.  Mr.  Champney  preached 
in  the  morning  from  Jer.  ix.  24;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chip- 
man  in  the  afternoon  from  Jer.  ii.  30.  Small-pox 
lias  prevailed  here  several  times,  resulting  in  1760  in 
the  death  of  Daniel  Porter,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years.  In  1776  it  broke  out  again,  and  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  years,  terrorizing  the  people.  At 
last  a  pest-house  was  provided,  and  vaccination  in- 
troduced. In  1805  the  dysentery  carried  away  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  citizens.  From  September 
15th  to  October  20th,  of  that  year,  eleven  persons 
died  of  that  complaint.  A  few  accidents  and  deaths 
by  casualty  are  found  recorded.  In  the  journal  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  here, 


is  an  account  of  his  son  being  carried  under  the 
mill-wheel,  when  it  was  in  motion,  and  coming  out 
with  not  a  bone  broken.  This  was  his  son  John, 
who  was,  June  6,  1647,  when  the  accident  occurred, 
in  his  ninth  year.  The  journal  says,  that  he  "  es- 
caped a  gte  danger  at  Wenha  in  passing  wiih  y" 
streame  under  y'  mill  wheele,  when  y"  mill  was 
agoing.  An.  1647,  6th  of  3d,  at  wh  time  he  recoj'd  (as 
twere)  a  new  life,  not  a  bone  broke,  &c."  Richard 
Goldsmith  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  lately  died,  on  Sunday, 
May  18, 1673,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  of  Salem,  who  had  preached,  in  Wenham  that 
day,  and,  having  but  a  few  moments  before  returned 
from  the  service,  was  sitting  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  under  whose  chair  was  a  dog, 
which  was  also  killed.  George  W.  Kimball,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  was  killed  by  lightning  here  July  25, 
1821.  Samuel  Ober,  who  was  in  his  seventy -second 
year,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the  evening  of  May 
22,  1876,  while  sitting  with  his  wife  in  the  house  in 
West  Wenham.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  boy  from  Gloucester,  was  killed  March  5, 
1700-1,  by  "  being  catcht  by  the  whell  of  a  saw-mill 
&  so  killed,  att  John  Leeches."  April  19,  1754,  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  aged  about  two  years,  was  drowned  in  a 
brook.  On  the  town  records  is  found  the  following: 
"  William  Batcheiler  the  son  of  Peter  Dodge's  wil'e 
fell  into  y"  IVJill  Pond  and  died  Jan'.  13th,  1771, 
iEtatis  12."  Benjamin  Porter,  aged  fifteen  years, 
was  drowned  in  Wenham  Pond  Oct.  14, 1773.  Joseph 
P.  Cook,  aged  nineteen  years,  while  skating  on  Pleas- 
ant Pond  with  other  boys,  broke  through  the  thin  ice, 
and  was  drowned  December  10,  1856.  April  15,  1876, 
Austin  Morrill  of  Wenham,  aged  thirlecn  years,  and 
his  cousin,  Clarence  Henry  Peirce  of  Beverly  Farflis, 
aged  eighteen  years,  were  accidentally  drowned  in 
Coy's  Pond.  May  8,  1731,  Pompey,  a  negro-boy  of 
Lieutenant  William  Dodge,  was  killed  by  a  cart.  He 
was  fourteen  years  old.  In  1789  a  girl  named  Wyatt, 
four  years  old,  was  burned  to  death.  Benjamin 
Steele  Parsons,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  killed  by  a 
horse-cart  May  2,  1870.  He  lived  thirty  minutes 
after  the  accident.  July  21,  1839,  Lebbcus  Dodge, 
aged  seventeen  months,  was  killed  by  a  stage.  John 
Baker,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  killed  by  a  sled 
February  17,  1841.  Annie  F.  Alley  was  bitten  in 
one  of  her  hands  by  a  white  Spitz  dog,  which  was 
kept  in  the  neighborhood,  March  4th,  and  died  of 
hydrophobia  May  3,  1870.     She  was  ten  years  old. 

The  population  of  Wenham  in  1885  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one.  The  town  then  had  two  hun- 
dred and  uinety-thi'ee  ratable  polls,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  legal  voters,  only  ten  of  whom  were 
naturalized.  There  were  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
families,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  dwelling- 
houses,  one  of  which  being  constru'.-ted  of  brick,  the 
others  of  wood.  The  town  debt  is  now  (1887) 
$6,465.02. 
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Rmif;i;itioii  has  reduced  the  size  of  many  of  the 
country  towns,  and,  as  with  W'enliani,  a  century  ago 
their  popuhition  was  greater  tliaii  now.  Tlie  first  ex- 
tensive emigration  from  Wenliani  oeeurred  in  Ifio'i, 
when  tlie  pastor  of  tlie  ehureli,  with  a  large  and  in- 
tluenlial  portion  of  his  parisliionere  went  lo  tlie  new 
settlement  of  Chelmsford.  This  removal  took  iVmn 
the  little  town  its  minister  and  jdiysieian,  and  ils 
main  strength.  Yet  those  left  behind  pushed  for- 
ward in  their  work,  settled  another  minister,  added  to 
their  mnnber  of  planters  and  throve,  .-\fter  the  com 
mencement  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  it  seemed  to  he 
customary  for  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family  lo  remain 
at  home  and  inherit  the  farm,  and  the  ntliers  to 
seek  tiieir  fortunes  in  the  newer  lown.s.  .Many  nlilic 
young  men  from  Wenliam  reared  h.imes  iu  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  Mitssachusetts  and  (^/'onntH-ticut,  and  later 
in  settlements  farther  away.  .Tonathan  Porter  and 
his  family  removed  to  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  17411,  and 
John  Porter  and  his  family  to  Littleton,  Mass.,  about 
1745.  The  settlement  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  17.S7, 
projected  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Mana.sseli  Cutler  oi 
Hamilton,  who,  with  his  little  colony,  in  "a  long, 
ark-like  Wiigon,  covered  with  black  canvas,"  on  the 
outside  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the 
name  of  the  |)laee  of  their  destination,  journeyed 
overland,  was  partially  constituted  by  Wenliam 
peo(>le.  This  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  old  turnpike  from  Ipswich  t(j  I'.nston  nni 
thniugb  Wenliam,  causing  taverns  to  bo  kept  here 
const.intly.  In  188;{  the  steam-cars  began  to  run 
thidiigh  the  centre  of  the  town  over  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  which  was  completed  as  far  east  as  Ipswich 
that  year.  The  Wenliam  station  is  situated  a  few 
rods  over  the  town  line  in  Hamilton,  and  the  North 
Heverly  station  is  in  Beverly  near  the  Wenliam  line. 
The  Newburyport  and  Wakefield  branch  of  the  15os- 
ton  it  Maine  Ilailroad  passes  across  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  station  on  that  road 
nearer  than  the  Putnamville  flag-station' in  Danvers. 
The  latter  road  was  built  in  l.S.!!:!.  The  street-ears 
were  first  run  from  (iloucester  crossing  in  Heverly  to 
the  soldiers'  monument  in  Wcnham,  May  20,  188(1. 
Later  in  the  same  season  the  lines  were  extended,  in 
one  direction  to  the  Wenham  station  in  Hamilton, 
and  also  to  the  cam|)-meetiiig  grounds  at  .Vsbiiry 
•  trove,  also  in  Hamilton. 

The  post-ofiice  was  citablislied  here  in  1S(I9.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Thomas  Barnes,  who  wius  aji- 
pointcd  April  21,  180'.).  His  successors,  with  date-s  of 
their  original  appointments,  follow:  U/.ziel  Dodge, 
.luly  6,  1812;  John  Thorn  Dodge,  March  20,  1818; 
E/.ra  Lummu.s,  August  V.),  18:50;  .\doniram  J.  Dodge, 
.March  24,  1S:!7;  John  A.  Putnam,  June  2."),  184(i ; 
Benjamin  C.  I'utnam,  .Vugust  3,  ISoT;  Nathaniel  S. 
(iould,  April  2'>,  1S(;2  ;  Elisha  P.  Chapman,  June  21!, 
ISlKi;  William  W.  Fowler,  January  16,  1807;  Henry 


Hobb.s,  September  lit,  1870;  John  W.  Curtis,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1878;  Andrew  D.  Trowt,  Novemlier  5, 
1880;  Miss  Kate  M.  Kavanagh,  December  2?,  t8.S5  ; 
and  Fred.  P.  Stanton,  November  20,  1880.  The  post- 
oflice  was,  at  first,  in  the  old  tavern,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  .Joseph  (ierrisli,  which  stood  where  the 
horse-railroad  stable  is  situated.  It  was  kept  here 
until  .Vugust,  18.'!0,  the  first  three  postmasters  being 
the  tavern-keepers.  On  Mr.  Lummus'  appointment,  it 
was  removed  to  his  tavern  in  the  brick  house,  and 
there  remained  until  Mr.  Do<lge's  appointment  in 
.March,  18.'{7.  when  it  was  removed  to  his  wheelwright 
shop  which  stood  near  the  western  end  of  the  house 
now  nwni-d  and  occupied  by  Mr.  .lames  H.  Perkins. 
It  rciiiiiincd  here  niilil  .lolm  .\.  Putnam  became 
the  postmaster  in  .hinc,  l.sld,  when  it  was  removed 
to  his  store,  which  ua-  built  at  about  that  time,  and 
burnt  with  the  barn  and  sIkmI  eonnei'ted  therewith, 
a  small  dwelling-house,  and  the  large  barn  and  sheds 
standing  near  by,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
Porter,  early  on  Monday  morning.  May  23.  1870. 
When  Mr.  Hoiibs  was  appointed,  September  10,  1870, 
he  kept  it  for  six  months  at  his  hiiriiess  shop,  and 
then  removed  it  to  the  nvw  Union  block,  where  it  has 
been  ke|il  to  the  ]iresent  time,  except  while  .Miss 
Kavanagh  was  postmistress,  from  December,  1885,  to 
November,  1S80,  wdien  it  was  in  the  house  on  .Xrbor 
street,  built  by  B.  C.  I'ulnam,  for  one  month,  and 
afterwards  at  P.  K.  Brown's  shop. 

The  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  I8."i4.  by  a  vote  of  the 
town  which  was  passed  by  .seventy-nine  yeas  to  sixty- 
one  nays.  The  cominitlee  to  erect  the  building  con- 
sisteil  of  .lohn  Porter,  C.  A.  Kilhain,  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Hadley,  J.  ('<iok,  Benjamin  C.  Putnam  and  Moses 
Mildram.  The  hall  was  erected  wiiere  it  now  stands, 
the  pond  hide  that  formerly  occupied  the  site  being 
tilled  up.  The  cdiliceis  filty-four  feet  long  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  wide,  with  a  projection  on  tlie  front  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-five.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  be- 
sides a  large  and  convenient  basement.  It  contains  a 
hall,  school-rooms  and  selectmen's  room,  besides  ante- 
rooms. The  ciipcda  on  it  affords  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  tlu' surrounding  country.  The  hall 
will  seat  about  four  hundred  persons. 

The  fire  dei>artinenl  of  Wcnham  was  establisheil 
■  luite  early.  In  1821,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen 
to  "procure  six  ladders  and  three  fire-hooks  for  the 
use  of  the  town,  to  be  ei|ually  divided  among  the 
three  separate  districts.''  In  I8.'i5  a  fire  company  of 
twenty-fiv(^  members  was  organized  ;  ami  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  engine-house  and  to  jirocnre  the 
ne(X'ssary  apparatus.  An  engine,  costing  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  pnreha.scd  by  subscri|itir)ii.  It  was  ipiile 
small,  and  had  to  be  filled  by  hand.  ,\lfcr  several 
years  of  etlicient  service,  the  company  disbanded,  and 
the  engine  wa.s  sold.  In  1841)  another  fire  company 
was  formed,  and  a  new  engine,  "  Enon,  No.  I,"  built 
in  Newburyport  liy  Edward  Leslie,  in  the  same  year, 
costing  nine  hundred  dollars,  was  purchased  by  the 
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town.  An  engine-house  was  erected,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
company  was  procured.  The  company  consisted  of 
forty-eight  members,  to  whom  an  elegant  banner  was 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  September  25, 
18.50;  and  on  the  same  day  a  silver  trumpet  presenta- 
tion to  the  company  further  evinced  the  good-will  of 
the  citizens  in  general.  The  occasion  of  these 
presentations  was  a  holiday  at  the  lakeside.  The 
company  was  kept  together  several  years.  The  en- 
gine is  still  owned  by  tbe  town,  and  a  company  of 
forty  members  was  organized  March  24,  1887,  with 
Otis  P.  Brewer,  foreman,  and  Fred  P.  Stanton, 
clerk  and  treasurer.  When  there  has  been  no 
company,  the  tire-wards  have  bad  charge  of  the 
engine,  and  trusted  to  volunteer  help  to  work  it. 
This  year  (1887),  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  fifty 
dollars  for  fire-hooTvs  and  ladders.  In  1886,  the  fire 
department  cost  the  town  sixty-two  dollars  and  eleven 
cents. 

The  permanent  and  more  important  organizations 
of  the  town,  besides  the  two  religious  societies,  are 
the  Wenhara  Veteran's  Association,  organized  May 
30,  1876  ;  Wenham  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  or- 
ganized August  19,  1876,  and  incorporated  November 
3, 1883  ;  and  the  Female  Benevolent  Society,  founded 
in  September,  1833. 

Wenham  has  one  periodica!  publication.  The 
American  Apiculturist,  established  in  January,  1883. 
It  is  a  monthly,  thirty-two,  double-column  paged 
magazine,  devoted  to  bee  culture.  Its  publisher  is 
Mr.  Henry  Alley. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Wenham  was  publicly  okserved  May  10,  1843, 
when  an  address  on  the  civil  history  of  the  town  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

A  ''  History  of  Wenham,"  written  by  Dr.  Myron  O. 
Allen,  who  was  the  resident  physician  at  that  time, 
was  published  in  a  neat  bound  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  in  1860. 

liELlGlous  History.— For  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  Wenham  was  first  settled,  the  inhabitants 
probably  attended  church  at  Salem.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  sermon  preached  by  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Wenhara  Lake.  Mr.  Peters  was  the  successor 
of  Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  ;  returning  to  England  about  1642,  he  became 
a  famous  preacher,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  by 
Cromwell  ;  be(u>ming  conspicuous  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  assist- 
ing in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  publicly  be- 
headed therefor  on  Tower  Hill  after  the  restoration. 
The  public  initiative  towards  a  church  here  was 
probably  in  1639.  Rev.  John  Higginson,  the  minis- 
ter at  Salem,  in  his  church  record,  says  :  "  There  are 
divers  passages  set  down  about  three  villages  to  go 
out  of  y'  brethren  of  Salem  church,  considered  of  in 
several  church  meetings,  for  several  years  together, 


the  first  of  which  was  1639,  August  24th.  Mr.  Down- 
ing and  some  with  him  were  for  one  village  (Dan- 
vers)  ;  other  brethren  for  a  village  at  y''  pond  (Wen- 
ham);  and  others  (or  one  at  Jeffrey's  Creek  (Man- 
chester)." 

As  early  as  1641  a  small  meeting-house  was  built. 
and  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  had  assisted  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Salem,  came  at  about  the  same  time  and  set- 
tled in  Wenham.  The  most  reliable  tradition  in- 
forms us  that  this  building  stood  on  a  slight  rise  of 
ground  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tarr.  A  bell  was  added  to  it  about  1600,  and  since 
that  time  Wenham  has  not  been  without  its  church- 
bell.  The  church  was  organized  and  Mr.  Fiske  in- 
stalled its  pastor  October  8,  1644.  The  church  flour- 
ished until  1655,  when  Mr.  Fiske,  with  a  majority  of 
his  parishioners,  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  became  its  first  pastor.  Mr.  Fiske's  remov- 
al was  a  great  loss  in  itself.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman, 
practicing  the  healing  art  to  both  body  and  soul.  He 
died  at  Chelmsford  January  14,  1676-77,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years.  He  was  a  son  of  a  prominent  and 
persecuted  dissenter,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  county  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  in  1601. 
He  was  educated  at  Immanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  preached  for  several  years  in  his  native  land; 
but,  at  length,  '"  on  account  of  the  severe  restrictions 
upon  nonconformists,  he  became  a  physician."  He 
came  to  America  in  disguise,  bringing  with  him  ser- 
vants, husbandry  and  carpentry  tools,  and  provisions 
sufficient  to  support  his  family  for  three  years.  He 
taught  the  Charlestonn  grammar-school,  and  after- 
wards the  first  grammar-school  in  Salem.  Mr.  Fiske 
was  an  earnest  and  successful  preacher;  he  com- 
posed and  publiohed  a  catechism,  entitled  "  Watering 
of  the  Olive  Plants  in  Christ's  txarden."  His  epitaph 
is  as  follows: 


"  I'tjci,  et  quern  dtdertts  ciirsun. 
Pfrljrm*  vilx^  siuiviier  opto  »i 


Itfti  ChnAle,  perfifi  ; 


Jlr.  Fiske's  departure  left  the  church  and  settle- 
ment small  in  numbers  and  means.  The  early  .set- 
tlers of  Hamilton  (then  a  part  of  Ipswich)  soon  af- 
terwards came  to  this  church,  and  it  began  to  regain 
its  former  strength.  The  "  neighbors,"  as  they  were 
called,  are  first  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  church  here  in  1659. 

Rev.  Antipas  Newman,  from  Rehoboth,  came  very 
soon  after  Mr.  Fiske's  removal,  being  here  in  1657. 
A  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  U;()3,  being  proba- 
bly "  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  twelve  feet  stud." 
It  stood  in  the  square  near  the  soldiers'  monument, 
on  land  purchased  of  Austin  Kilham.  The  old 
meeting-house  and  lot  were  sold.  At  this  time  the 
church  was   newly  organized   and   a   new    covenant 

1  *'  1  liave  liTed,  and  tho  courae  which  thou,  Christ,  gaTest  me  I  have 
flnishod  ; 
Weary  of  life,  I  long  fur  ileath'B  dxveet  repose.'' 


WEN  II  AM. 
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adopted.  Mr.  Newman  was  ordained  and  the  tneet- 
ing-house  probably  di'dicatod  December  II),  l()l)3. 
Here  he  continued  his  acceptable  service  until  his 
death,  October  15,  1(572.  He  pos-sessed  an  excellent 
religious  character. 

The  ne.xt  minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  who 
was  ordained  over  the  church  .January  13,  1(574,  after 
having  prcacliing  here  about  seven  montlis.  A  gal- 
lery was  addeil  to  the  house  the  same  year  on  uciount 
of  the  increase  of  the  church.  In  K5S8  a  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  sold  and  removed.  The  new  one  had  a 
turret,  and  was  probably  built  by  Abraham  Tilton  <if 
Ipswich. 

In  1714  the  Hamilton  peojile  formed  a  church  ol 
their  own,  and  were  dismissed  from  this  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  continued  in  his  service  lure  Ibrty- 
six  years.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  January  15,  17211.  He  was  horn  in  Newbury 
March  2.'{,  ](')'>'>,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1(5(59.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Thonuis 
Parker  in  his  native  town.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent piety,  hospitable,  gentlemanly  and  good.  A 
parsonage  was  built  for  him  soon  after  he  was  settled 
here,  in  which  he  resided.  His  salary  was  lilly 
pounds  in  money  and  twenty  cords  ot'  woml,  and  the 
use  of  the  minister's  house  an<l  land. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Robert  Ward  of 
Charlestown.  who  was  ordained  January  I'o,  1721-21'. 
He  faithfully  and  honorably  served  Christ  here  ten 
years,  ilying  July  19,  17.''>2,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  born  in  ('harlestown  September  23, 
1(594,  and,  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1719, 
taught  the  grammar-school  at  Charlestown  for  about 
a  year  before  coming  to  Wenhain.  His  .service  here 
was  quite  successful. 

The  fifth  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  .lolni  War- 
ren, who  was  ordained  January  12,  17.'.3.  He  was 
born  in  Roxbury  f^eptember  18,  1704,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  ]72.'i.  and  began  to  preach  as 
early  as  1727.  During  his  service  here  occurred  the 
great  revivals  of  1740,  in  which  he  was  prominent. 
He  died  here  .July  15,  1749,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  dee|>ly  lamented.  The  year  before  his  death 
the  fourth  meeting-house  was  begun  to  be  built,  but 
wa.s  not  completed  until  1754.  It  was  fifty-two  feet 
long,  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  twenty-foot  posts,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  preceding  church.  Tlu^  town 
voted  that  the  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meet- 
ing-house should  ''  i)rovi(le  on  the  town  charge  six 
gallons  of  rum,  eight  |)Ouinls  of  sugar,  two  bar- 
rels of  cider,  two  barrels  of  beer,  one  hundred 
weight  of  bread,  one  hundred  weight  of  legs  of 
pork,  and  forty  [lounds  of  cheese, — to  be  taken  care 
of  by  said  committee  on  raising  day  In  the  prndeiitest 
way  they  can  for  the  end  aforesaid." 

The  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Swain  of  Reading, 
was  ordained  October  24,  1750.  He  was  a  native  of 
Reading,  and  u'raduateil  at    Harvard  College  in   1744. 


Mr.  Swain  served  as  chaplain  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  He  died  June  29,  1792,  at  the  age  .if 
seventy  years,  having  been  tlie  pastor  of  the  church 
Ibrty-two  years.  He  was  a  good  writer,  dull  speaker, 
and  reserved  in  his  manners. 

The  seventh  minister  was  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
of  Maiden,  who  was  installed  here  Decendjor  26,  1792. 
He  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  June  25,  1751  ; 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1775;  and  was  ordained 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  about  17S7,  where  he  remained 
until  1791,  when  he  resigned.  He  asked  for  a  dismis- 
sion at  Wenham  on  account  of  the  smalliiess  of  his 
silary,  and  was  thereupon  dismissed  October  22,  1799. 
He  was  installed  at  IMymouth,  Mass.,  May  12,  1802; 
and,  having  become  a  Bajjtist  in  his  religious  faith, 
resigned  his  ])astorate  August  12,  1817.  He  removed 
to  Scituate,  and  died  there  November  25,  1S2G,  age<l 
seventy-live  years.  The  distinguished  missionary  to 
Burmah  of  his  name  was  his  son. 

After  Mr.  .ludson's  departure  the  church  was  so 
divided  that  another  minister  was  not  settled  until 
July  10,  1805,  when  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  of  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  was  installed.  He  was  born  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  March  5,  1705;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1791  ;  and  ordained  at  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  (Jctober  22,  1794.  He  resigned  in  l.siil, 
and  came  to  Wenham.  He  continued  here  in  his 
acceptable  service  until  Febnuiry  11,  1814,  when  he 
died,  of  pulmonic  consumption,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  His  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  was  published  :  the  text  was  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
Mr.  .\nderson  piddisbivl  seniions,  and  a  treatise  on 
l)a|itisni.  He  was  blessid  witli  [jious  parents,  who 
trained,  with  the  aid  of  ilu'  divine  Spirit,  his  quick 
and  strong  j)assions.     The  following  is  his  epitaph  : — 

■•  I'ii-ty,  b.ini-vi>l,-nre,  ijilt-mily  nw\  li.l.lity  wi-re  |.i..niinoiil  virtue 
in  his  uniialil.;  character. 

"  SIfcp  precious  duiit  while  liero  cunlinea  in  earlli. 
Till  lliegliid  spring  uf  nature's  secuiid  birth. 
Tlitiii  i|iiit  tlie  transient  winter  of  the  tutub, 
T.I  riM-  iiml  M,mrii-h  in  innm.rtal  lil.joni.' 

The  ninth  minister  was  Rev.  John  Smilh  of 
.-'^alem.  .N.  11.,  who  was  installed  November  20,  1SI7. 
He  was  born  in  Helchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  17(;i;, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1794.  He 
was  afterwards  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  He  was  ordained  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  .January 
2,  1797,  anil  resigned  November  21,  181(1.  From  the 
church  in  Wenham,  having  asked  therel'or,  he  was 
dismissed  September  8,  1819,  and  became  a  professor 
of  theology  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He 
dieil  in  Bangor,  April  7,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Mr.  Smith  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons, 
of  Franklin,  and  was  himself  possesse<l  of  a  strong 
logical  mind.  llebad:iii  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  was  also  faulty  in  manner  and  style.  He  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully  ;  and  was  sympathizing, 
kind  and  pious,  possessed  of  a  firmness  of  purpose 
and  great  jierseverance. 
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Dr.  Smith's  successor  in  the  pastoral  service  here 
was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Peck  Sparry,  who  was  installed 
March  29,  1820.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  3,  1785,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in 
1808,  and  also  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1810.  He  was  ordained  at  Dunstable  {now 
Nashua),  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813,  and  resigned  in 
April,  1819.  It  was  during  Mr.  Sperry's  service  here 
that  the  Sabbath-school  originated.  "  In  1815  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shaw  taught  a  day  school  and  a  Sabbath 
class,  in  the  ancient  house  west  of  the  town  hall.'' 
The  manual  of  the  church  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  she 
married  a  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  went  as  missionary 
to  India ;  and  that  the  first  record  of  an  organized 
Sabbath-school  appears  during  Mr.  Sperry's  ministry, 
although  it  is  stated  that  a  school  had  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  1818  under  Mr.  Smith."  It 
was  organized  in  May,  1822,  and  at  first  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  mouths  only,  but  was  soon  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  the  year.  During  Mr.  Sperry's 
service  was  formed  also  the  Baptist  Church  of  Wen- 
ham,  in  1831,  and  the  Congregational  Parish  was  or- 
ganized in  1833.  Mr.  Sperry  was  dismissed,  April  30, 
1837,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  South  Boston  House 
of  Correction,  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  He  was  subsequently  settled  as  pastor  at 
Peru,  and  afterwards  at  Lyme,  Ohio.  He  died  at 
Lyme,  January  1,  1853,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  a  successful  minister,  fifty-nine  per- 
sons being  believed  to  have  been  converted  in  one  re- 
vival in  1826. 

The  eleventh  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield  of 
Lynnfield,  who  was  ordained  July  2G,  1837.  He  was 
born  in  Lynnfield  August  8,  1807  ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1833,  and  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1830.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
here  that  the  present  {)arsonage  was  built,  in  1840,  at 
a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  present  church 
was  also  erected  during  his  ministry.  It  w:is  built  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Dodge,  and  was  sixty  leet  wide  and  forty- 
five  feet  long,  being  situated  on  land  purchased  by 
Deacon  Moses  Foster,  and  was  dedicated  December 
20,  1843.  Its  cost  was  four  thousand  dollars.  An  ad- 
dition was  made  to  it  in  1854.  The  bell  then  put  in 
was  made  by  Henry  Hooper  of  Boston,  and  its  weight 
was  about  one  thou.sand  pounds.  Mr.  Mansfield  died, 
from  the  effects  of  general  ill-health,  April  8,  1847, 
aged  thirty-nine  years.  He  published  two  historical 
discourses  delivered  at  the  second  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  another 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church.  He 
was  possessed  of  good  talents  and  sound  judgment, 
and  was  much  appreciated  for  his  modesty,  gentleness 
and  fidelity  in  his  Master's  service.  His  parishioners 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  above  his  grave. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  successor  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  who  was  ordained  October  27,  1847.  His 
ordination  sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Taylor 
of  Manchester,   was   published.     He   was  dismissed 


August  19,  1856,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he 
allerward  settled  in  the  ministry.  We  believe  he  is 
now  preaching  at  Providence.  Mr.  Taylor's  enter- 
prise secured  the  church  organ,  in  1852,  and  also  the 
row  of  elms  which  line  Main  Street.  He  wag  au  able 
and  faithful  minister  here,  and  the  church  and  Sun- 
day-school flourished  under  his  guidance. 

Rev.  John  Smith  Sewall,  D.D.,  was  the  thirteenth 
minister  of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  April  20, 
1859.  After  preaching  here  eight  years,  he  was  dis- 
missed April  28,  1867,  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoin  College.  In  187.!> 
he  entered  upon  the  professorship  of  homiletics  in 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
born  in  Newcastle,  Me.,  March  20,  1830.  While 
preaching  in  Wenham,  for  three  months  in  1864  he 
was  chaplain  in  the  Eighth  Miissachusetts  Regiment. 
He  had  a  happy  temperament,  and  entered  iuto  all 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

After  Mr.  Sewall's  dismission.  Rev.  William  R. 
Joyslin  preached  here  about  a  year.  The  next  set- 
tled pastor  was  Rev.  Will  Converse  Wood,  who  was 
installed  October  13, 1870.  He  served  here  six  years, 
being  dismissed  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
stallation. He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
preached  two  years  at  Lanesville,  in  Gloucester.  He 
was  a  writer  of  marked  ability,  and  the  author  of 
"  Five  Problems  of  State  and  Religion." 

After  Mr.  Wood's  departure  from  the  town,  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Clarke  preached  for  about  a  year,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Childs,  who  also 
remained  about  a  year.  The  next  minister  was  Rev. 
John  M.  Hart,  who  was  ordained  December  11,  1878. 
He  was  dismissed,  after  less  than  a  year's  service, 
August  4,  1879,  with  reluctance,  to  accept  a  call  from 
a  church  in  California,  which  he  felt  bound  to  accept 
on  good  grounds,  especially  the  ill  health  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  endure  the  rigor  of  a  New  England 
climate.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

From  1880  to  June,  1884,  the  pulpit  was  sujjplied 
by  Rev.  James  H.  Childs,  who  came  from  South  By- 
field.  He  was  followed,  June  26,  1884,  by  Rev.  John 
C.  Mitchell,  who  preached  as  the  supply  of  the 
church  until  November  1,  1886,  when  his  services 
were  discontinued,  because  he  had  imbibed  liberalism 
and  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  church.  He  has 
since  preached  occasionally  in  the  town  hall  to  per- 
sons who  have  similar  theological  inclinations,  and 
is  now  in  Danvers. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  George  Masters  \\'ood- 
well,  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  ordained  here  Septem- 
ber 14,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  May 
13,  1857,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1884, 
and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1887. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  church  is  quite  large,  and 
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lias  a  good-sized  library  of  intcrtstiiij;  lionks.  Siv- 
eral  gilts  have  been  made  to  tlu'  i  luiicli  at  diHtrenl 
times.  Thomas  Fiske,  of  Wiiihaiii,  in  his  will,  wliiili 
was  proved  in  1723,  gave  the  chiireh  ten  pounds,  and 
the  same  year  Captain  Thomas  Fiske  donated  a  com- 
munion cup,  which  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  iii- 
Bcribed, — 


Heiijamin  Fiske,  of  U'enham,  in  his  will,  which 
was  proved  in  1742,  gave  the  cliurch  five  pounds. 
In  1820  the  cliurdi  received  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  here  from 
Fdmund  Ivimball  id'  Newlmryport.  In  1S27,  the 
same  gentleman  gave  to  the  church  'si.x  elegant  sil- 
ver cups,  bearing  his  name  and  the  dale  of  the  year.' 

The  clock  in  the  tower  ol'  the  .liurrh  was  I'recled 
in  May,  1SG7,  by  the  enterprisi-  of  some  of  the  liti- 
zens,  who  gave  it  to  the  town  about  two  years  altcr- 
wards. 

li.\l'Tlsr  Cm  i:<n. — The  Baptist  cliurch  in  \\\n- 
ham  can  trace  the  history  of  its  origin  to  a  movement 
begun  and  carried  on  by  Jliss  Rebecca  tioldsnnth,  a 
young  lady  fr<mi  Haverhill,  who  was  teaching  school 
in  the  Wenham  Neck  district,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  was  a  liaplist,  and  by  her 
earnestness  persuaded  others  to  embrace  her  religious 
belief.  The  converts,  for  several  years,  attended  ser- 
vices at  the  Ba|)list  church  in  Danversporl.  \  I!ap- 
ti.st  church  was  organized  at  Beverly  in  jMarcti,  ISOl, 
and  the  Wenham  Baptists  worshipped  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  revival  in  Wcnbani  in  IS^il 
caused  the  number  id' Baptists  here  to  increase,  ami  a 
meeting-house,  tifty-one  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  steeple,  was 
erected  about  two  miles  east  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Baptist  church,  by 
Joseph  Kdwards,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  A  bell  was  added  to  the  lower  sometime 
afterwards.  The  Bajttist  society  w.is  organized 
March  23,  1831.  The  church  was  founded  October 
12,  1831,  with  twenty-live  members,  eleven  males 
and  fourteen  females,  all  dismisseil  from  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Beverly.  The  church  edifice,  free 
from  debt,  was  dedicated  on  the  same  day  by  appro- 
priate exercises.  The  sermon  at  the  organization  of 
the  church  was  delivered  by  Kev.  Cyrus  P.  Grosv(Mior 
of  Salem,  from  the  text,  Amos  vii.  12.  The  dedicatory 
sermon  was  ])reachcd  by  Rev.  .lonathan  Aldrich  of 
Beverly,  from  ICccl.  v.  1.  Shortly  after  the  church 
was  organized,  several  persons  were  dismis,sed  from 
the  Congregational  church  to  this,  and  within  a  year 
the  membership  had  increased  to  forty-eight. 

The  first  mini.ster  wiLS  Rev.  Charles  .Miller,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  supplied  from  April  4,  18.33,  until 
he  was  dismissed,  April  9,  183.'),  to  become  jiaslor  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Miller's  successor  was  Rev.  Henry  Archibald, 
who   was    informallv   installed   August  -I,   |.s;j(i.     His 


pastoral  relation  with  the  church  and  society  was 
dissolved  August  3,  1837. 

The  next  minister  was  Kcv.  .loci  Kenncy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  Ccdlegc,  who  was  ordained  . I unc  2U, 
1S3S.  He  was  dismissed  April  13,  1840,  and  removed 
to  Sturbridv'e,  where  be  labored  successfully  until  his 
health  lailrd.  In  1S44  he  took  charge  of  the  chuich 
in  Conway.  In  l.S4t)  he  became  jiaslcjr  at  \Vest 
Springfiehl,  where  he  stayed  but  a  year.  In  Is  p.)  br 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  afli'ruards  made  his 
home  in  Springfield,  where  he  died  .Inly  L'S,  IS.SO,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  church  was  without  a  minister  Ibr  more  than 
a  year.  The  Kev.  ( icorge  W.  I'atcli,  a  graduate  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  young  man 
of  talent  and  energy,  was  onlained  October  211,  IN41. 
He  was  dismissed  February  27,  ISl:;.  to  acceiit  a  call 
extended  to  him  liy  the  Baptist  rbiirch  in  Sharon. 
Fioni  Sharon  he  went  to  .Marblelirad.  irj  l^ls,  where 
he  labored  in  the  ministry  tor  twenty-six  years.  He 
dieil  in  Cambridgeport  December  24.  Is7."),  aged  fifty - 
eight  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  lSl!4  and  18(!'). 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  .losiah  Keely,  a  native  of 
Kngland,  and  for  many  yi'ars  resident  iti  .\mcrica, 
was  ordained  December  21,  1S4.'!.  His  pastorate  con- 
tinued for  nine  years;  and  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
own  reciucst,  November  4,  1S'>2.  He  afterwards  set- 
lied  at  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  preache<l  some  years. 
Fnder  his  care,  the  church  here  was  prosperous.  He 
was  talented,  and  earnest  in  his  work.  Courteous  in 
his  manners  and  enlightened  in  his  views,  he  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  the  entile  town.  To  be  a 
peace-maker  was  his  most  deli.irlittul  service.  He 
died  while  serving  as  a  cha[daiii  in  the  Waidl  the 
Rebelli.m. 

Mr.  Keely  was  succeeded  the  next  .March  liy  Rev. 
Isaac  Woodbury,  a  native  (d'  Hamilton.  He  was  ilis- 
mi.s.sed,  at  his  own  reipiest,  .\ugust  27.  I  8."'.">,  and  re- 
moved to  the  West. 

The  next  jiastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Wormcrsly,  who  was  ordained  here  February  20,  l.'^oli. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  (d'  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  lia\  ing  been  Ibr  many 
years  a  resident  of  America. 

On  the  night  of  November  G,  18."j'.t,  the  cliurch  edi- 
fice was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  friends  of  the  church 
assisted  in  erecting  a  new  one  the  following  year,  its 
dedication  taking  place  on  Christmas  day.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  pastor  from  Revelation  v. 
G.  In  the  meantime  preaching  had  been  carried  on 
in  private  houses. 

Mr.  Wormersly  was  dismissed  .\pril  li,  ISi;_'.  Ho 
was  a  faithful  and  beloved  piLstor,  and  under  his  min- 
istrations the  cliurch  was  imreased  in  nuinln'rs  an<l 
spirituality. 

Mr.  Wormersly's  successor  was  Rev.  Abner  I),  (ior- 
liam,  who  commenced  his  service  here  Jiuiuary  1, 
Kst;;',,  and  still  remains  here,  after  twenty-five  years 
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of  faithful  labor.  He  is  a  native  of  Tisbury,  Martha's 
Vineyaril,  and  was  educated  at  Madison  University. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church  wsi-s 
established  at  the  same  time.  The  library  of  the 
school  consists  of  Ave  hundred  volumes. 

The  parsonage  was  built  in  1834  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  neat  and  comfortable 
house,  two  stories  in  height,  and  situated  in  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  spot.  In  1873  a  commodious  chapel 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
was  dedicated  in  August  of  that  year,  free  from  debt. 
Legacies  have  been  left  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Dodge  and  by  Mrs.  Susan  Lord  of  Beverly,  a 
native  of  Wenham. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  was  observed  in  October,  1881,  by  public 
exercises. 

Military  History. — Wenham  had  its  military 
company  at  a  very  early  date.  Thomas  Fiske  was  the 
leading  military  man  for  many  years  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  He  was  chosen  "clerk  of  ye 
band  to  ye  company  28  :  9  :  1G54."  October  Id,  1683, 
the  General  Court  "  ordered  that  Thomas  Fiske  be 
captaine  of  the  flbot  company  at  Wenham,  Charles 
Gott  be  his  leiftenilt,  &  W".  Fiske  his  ensigne."  In 
1789  Thomas  Kimball  was  captain.  The  town-house 
now  stands  on  the  old  training-field  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  whose  western  boundary  was  the  street. 
The  town  had  its  own  military  company  until  the  old 
militia  ^throughout  the  State  was  disbanded,  about 
1840. 

The  first  military  confiicts  in  New  England  with 
which  the  settlers  had  to  do  were  with  the  Indians. 
The  most  serious  confiict  that  Wenham  people  took 
part  in  was  the  War  of  King  Philip,  in  1675  and 
1670.  The  Indians  saw  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  Kngli.sh  settlers  upon  their  domains.  They  saw 
their  favorite  streams  and  ponds,  their  loved  hunting- 
grounds  and  dwelling  sites  taken  possession  of,  one 
after  another,  by  the  pale  faces;  and  they  sought  by 
this  war  to  exterminate  the  families  already  living 
here,  and  to  prevent  new  settlements.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  tribes  remained  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  most  of  them  joined  King  Philip  in  his  last 
struggle  to  recover  the  possessions  of  their  fathers. 
The  savages  might  have  accomplished  their  |>urpose 
had  not  that  Power,  that  can  give  the  heathen  for  an 
inheritance,  come  to  their  aid  and  gave  the  settlers 
success.  The  savages  fought  against  hope  and  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Hundreds  of  the  whites  were 
killed,  and  town  after  town  destroyed.  Decisive 
measures  were  at  length  determined  upon  by  the  col- 
onies, and  a  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
collected  in  iliu<sachnsetts  {'olony.  Some  had  volun- 
teered in  Wenham,  among  whom  were  Thomas  .\bby 
and  Caleb  Kimball,  to  join  the  little  army,  and  five — 
Mark  Hatchelder,  Richard  Hutton,  Thomas  Kimball, 
Samuel  Moulton  and  Philip  Welch — -were  impressed 
from  the  Wenham  Company  by  Thomas  Fiske,  who 


was  then  sergeant,  November  30,  1075.  These  troops, 
with  others  from  the  Plymouth  and  C  <nnecticut  col- 
onies, made  a  forced  march  through  the  deep  snows 
to  a  swamp  in  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  Indians  had  erected  a  fort, 
which  the  English  called  Fort  Narragansett.  and 
gathered  their  bravest  warriors.  They  reached  the 
fort  December  19,  1075,  and,  notwithstanding  they 
had  camped  out  the  preceding  night,  "  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  cold  and  moist  fleece  of  snow,"  and 
had  marched  nineteen  miles  that  day,  wading 
through  the  drifts,  the  troops  rushed  to  the  attack  at 
once.  The  Indians  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the 
swamp,  where  they  had  fortified  an  island,  five  or  six 
acres  in  area,  with  palisades  and  a  hedge  nearly  a 
rod  thick.  The  English  attacked  and  drove  them  to 
the  centre  of  their  fort,  where  the  whole  mass,  there 
being  three  times  as  many  Indians  as  English,  was 
quickly  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle, 
which  resulted  at  a  great  cost  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
-About  one-fifth  of  the  English  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  mo.st  of  them  wounded.  Of  those  who  went  from 
Wenham,  Mark  Batehelder  and  Caleb  Kimball  were 
killed,  and  Thomas  Abby  wounded.  John  Fiske  also 
served  in  the  war,  and  was  wounded.  Others  from 
Wenham  took  part  in  this  confiict,  but  their  names 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Wenham  was  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians,  and  in  1091  voted,  and  chose 
a  committee,  to  build  a  fortification,  probably  a  sort 
of  garrison  house.  Probably  the  vote  was  never 
acted  upon,  as  nothing  is  afterwards  mentioned  re- 
garding it. 

In  the  Aiulros  revolution  of  1088,  the  people  of 
Wenham  were  interested  ;  and,  on  its  happy  termi- 
nation, a  public  town-meeting  of  thanksgiving  was 
held  May  6,  1089. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Wenham  took  part  in  the 
French  War.  By  the  records  we  find  that  Thomas 
Perkins  and  Thomas  Pousland  were  killed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  Island  Battery,  in  1745;  and  that 
Israel  Porter  died  at  Cape  Breton,  August  10,  1745. 

The  people  here  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  which  began  in  1750.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  served  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ichabod  Plaisted  of  Salem  ;  their  chap- 
lain being  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  pastor  of  the  Wenham 
church,  who  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Crown  Point.  By  the  records  we  learn  that 
Eli  Meservy  died  "in  ye  army"  at  Ticonderoga  July 
8,  1758,  and  Isaac  Dodge  at  Cape  Breton  in  1759. 

In  1756,  the  French,  who  occupied  Acadia,  as  Nova 
Scotia  was  then  called,  having  broken  their  agreement 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflicts  between  the  French 
and  English,  were  removed  to  the  English  provinces 
and  scattered  through  the  many  towns  therein. 
Wenham  had  four  to  provide  for.  They  were  of  one 
family,  all  females,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  her 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  too  young  to  earn 
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her  own  support,  and  the  niothir  uhl  ;inil  iin:ip:il)l(  ol 
working.  Her  name  was  La  .lean  Dejiaris.  Tliey  were 
received  in  Wenham  February  !',  I ";'>(!.  The  mother 
evidently  died  in  17-')7,  and  at'ler  tliat  time  tlie  family 
only  consisted  of  three  persons.  The  family  are  .sup- 
posed to  have  o<cupied  the  place  lately  known  as 
HerriekV  Corner.  The  house  was  then  owned  by 
.Iiinathan  I'orter.  Dr.  .■Mien  says,  in  his  hisinry.  that 
they  "  were  finally  disposed  of  Deeendier  L'(»,  I7t;2,  lo 
Dr.  Putnam  of  Danvers." 

The  Revolutionary  era  apprnachi'd  snnn  aftei 
the  termination  of  the  French  and  Imliaii  War.  .\l 
".  public  town-meetinsT  held  .lune  .'!0,  177.S,  il  w:i.- 
votcd,  thai  the  town  was  of  the  "opinion  that  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  in  particular,  an 
infringed  upon  in  many  in.stances,  therefore  it  is  a 
great  grievance  to  all  llis  Majesty's  loyal  subjects, 
and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  dui 
happy  constitution."  The  people  were  thereafter 
gradually  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  opening 
inciilents  of  the  first  year  of  the  fearful  struggle  on 
the  battle-field.  ,\  good  stock  of  ammunition  was 
kept  on  hand.  An  anecdote,  showing  the  spirit  ol 
the  Wenham  people,  is  related  as  follows  :  William 
Fairfield  at  that  time  lived  in  the  house  lately  oc- 
cupied by  William  Porter.  Scimc  Pritisli  troops  were 
marching  across  the  country,  and,  as  lliey  ascended 
thelittleeminenceby  the  burial-ground,  their  uniforms 
were  suddenly  seen  by  several  people,  who  proposed 
to  flee,  but  Mrs.  Fairfield  manlully  sIochI  her  ground 
crying,  "  not  a  step  ;  give  me  a  spit,  and  I'll  peppei 
one  of  the  villains.''  .\rimd  with  this  rude  weapon. 
she  stood  ready  to  reecivi-  tlo"  iiivadiTs,  who.  how- 
ever, passed  on  their  way  without  meeting  her. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  Wenham  had  one 
militia  company.  .\t  the  reijuest  of  the  Proviiiic  a 
company  of  miiuite  men  were  then  formed,  and  pn- 
(lared  themselves  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  two 
companies  set  out  for  the  si'cne  of  conflict,  which  was 
reached  too  late  for  them  to  participate  in  the  fight. 
The  militia  company,  consisting  of  thirty-seven 
men,  wa.s  commanded  by  ('apt.  Thomas  Kimbidl  ;  the 
company  of  minute-men  contained  twenty-one  men. 
and  was  comunded  by  C'apt.  I'.illy  Porter;  and  both 
the  eompanjcs  were  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Col.  John  Baker, 

The  following  men  from  Wenham  served  until 
.\ugU3t  1,  1775,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Fbenezer 
Francis  in  Colonel  Mansfield's  regiment:  Hilly  Por- 
ter, first  lieutenant,  Ilallield  White,  second  lieuten- 
ant, Nathaniel  Ober,  sergeant,  K/.ra  Kindjall,  corpor- 
al, and  eleven  i)rivates;  and  also  the  following  served 
to  .\ugust  1,  1775,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Pcnja- 
min  Kimball,  in  the  same  regiment:  John  Dodge, 
lieutenant,  Samuel  Ober,  sergeant,  Asa  Porter  and 
Ucnjamin  Brown,  corporals,  Billy  Dodge,  fifer,  and 
two  i)rivate,s.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  men  uii- 
doubtedlv  took  part  in  the  b:ittle  of  P.unker  Hill. 


.Inly  ■!<).  177i;.  .Tosiah  Moulton  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived on  bo:ud  a  privateer  ;  ami  .I:inuary  21,  1777, 
Israel  Balcheller  die.l  of  small-pox  in  the  army. 

Some  men  went  out  in  the  company  of  ('apt.-iin 
John  Dodge,  in  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment,  for  ser- 
vice in  New  Jersey,  being  called  therefore^  the  .Icrsey 
company.  These  were  threo  and  a  hall  months  in 
service,  marching  from  home  December  l(i,  1777. 
The  company  numbereil  tifly-si\  men.  .lohri  Teriiiy 
being  first  lieutenant, and  Mose-  Seoll,  second  li<-iilen- 
.■mt. 

In  Captain  .lohn  Dodge's  company  in  (  'olonel  .lacob 
t  b'rrish's  regiment  April  1,  177>;,  there  wen' seventy- 
two  men. 

Si.\  si.v-morilhs'  men  from  Weidiam  erili>led  in 
17S0  to  r(  inforce  the  C.ntinental  army. 

William  Kindiall  siTved  as  a  private  in  17.^1.  for 
live  months,  in  Captain  .lohn  Hobinsim's  company  in 
('olonel  William  Turner's  regiment. 

The  History  of  Wenham  says  that  onehnmlrcd  and 
thirty-seven  men  from  Wenham  served  in  the  Hevo- 
lution:iry  army,  some  for  a  long  and  some  for  ;i  shcjrt 
period.  The  town  also  spent  much  money  towards 
earrying  on  the  war.  T'p  to  Dei-emli<'r  TA.  177(),  it 
had  [laid  out  tor  this  purpose  five  hundred  :ind 
-.eventy-foui  prmnds.  five  -hillings,  and  si.xpenee 
since  the  b:ittle  of  Lexington,  and  about  a  year  :ind  a 
half  i)reviously.  The  town  regularly  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety  and  correspondence,  who  had  to  a 
certain  extent  the  charge  of  the  struggle.  Deeend)er 
!1,  177<i,  it  was  resolved  liy  the  town  to  supply  the 
families  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinental army,  with  corn,  pork,  beef,  wood,  wocd, 
llax  and  sauce;  and  Jacob  Dodge,  Thomas  Kimball 
and  Peter  Dodge  were  chosen  :i  committee  lijr  thai 
pnrpcisi'. 

'J'lii'  people  of  Wenham.  though  sulfering  as  much 
as  the  others  in  the  province,  su|)ported  the  govern- 
ment which  they  loiighl  to  esl:iblish,  wln-n  others 
sought  its  overthrow  on  ae<'oiinl  of  the  gre:il  burden 
of  taxation  which  was  imposed  upon  the  people, 
.■^onii'  of  the  <ild  soldiers  of  the  Kevolntion  ag:iin 
biii-kled  on  their  swords,  and  inarched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Wade  of  Ipswich,  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  created  by  Daniel  Shay  in  1787. 

Ill  the  war  of  1SI2,  although  opposing  the  policy 
which  inaugurated  it,  Wenham  diil  what  it  could  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  eounlry  in  the  lieM,  both 
with  men  and  money.  Some  enlisleil  <jn  privateers, 
and  others  in  the  L'uited  States  army,  ami  fought 
valiantly  in  those  hardly-contested  battles.  An  alarm 
came  to  Wenham  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
Salem  ;  anil  thecorapany  of  militia  were  immediately 
[irepared  to  march,  when,  after  bidding  adieu  to 
loved  ones,  news  arrived  refuting  the  report.  The 
treaty  of  (ilieiit  was  welcomed  by  the  peojile  here. 

( )iie  more  season  of  warfiire  remains  to  complete 
the  story  of  Wenham's  military  service.  Not  inferior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it  in  suirering  or  in  loss,  in 
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this  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  huge 
armies  opposed  to  huge  armies  swayed  back  and 
forth  for  five  long  fearful  years.  Tlie  rebellion  stands 
out  prominently  as  the  war  of  modern  times.  Com- 
mencing with  the  shot  fired  on  Sumter,  it  ended 
with  the  emancipation  of  millions  of  .slaves  and  the 
establishment  of  the  control  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment over  the  States.  At  the  first  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  young  men  of  Wenhara  quiclcly 
responded.  One  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  all  from 
this  town  were  in  the  service.  The  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Rev.  John  S.  Sewall,  served 
as  chaplain,  and  the  physician  of  the  town,  Dr.  John 
L.  Robinson,  as  assistant-surgeon,  in  the  Eighth  Reg- 
iment. Dr.  Arthur  Kemble  was  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  navy  on  the  "  Gemsbok."  Others  from  Wenham 
served  in  the  navy  on  the  "Young  Rover,"  "Mal- 
vern," "  Ino,"  "  Cyane,"  "Kearsarge"  (when  she 
sunk  the  "Alabama),  "  Wachusett,"  tugboat  "Del- 
ta," and  "Congress,"  on  which  was  Elbridge  Porter, 
when  the  "Cumberland"  was  sunk  by  the  Confede- 
rate ram  "Merrimac"  in  Hampton  Roads. 

On  the  field  of  battle  Wenham  boys  were  killed  in 
the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Olustee,  Fla.,  and  Cedar  Creek  ;  and  one  was 
shot  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  and  laid  on  the 
field  two  days  and  two  nights  for  dead.  Others  were 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania,  Chatta- 
nooga, Cedar  Mountain,  Gettysburg  and  in  the  gue- 
rilla fight  in  the  Bonfocia  e.xpedition.  Others  fought 
in  the  battles  before  Petersburg,  Ressacca,  Ga.,  Chan- 
ccllorsville,  Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  Gettys- 
burg, in  Banks'  Retreat,  Antietam,  Beverly-ford, 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Chickahominy,  Seven 
Days'  P'ight  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks 
burg,  Second  Bull  Run,  Siege  of  Newbern,  Kinston. 
Goldsboro',  Whitehall,  South  West  Creek,  Blount's 
Mills,  Roanoke  Island,  Cold  Harbor,  Olustee,  FJa., 
and  Drury's  Blulf,  and  some  were  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Four  of  the  Wenham  soldiers  were  im- 
prisoned in  Andersonville  Prison ;  four  in  Milieu 
Prison,  one  of  whom  died  there;  one  in  Libby;  and 
one  in  the  prison  on  Belle  Island. 

The  list  of  those  who  died  in  the  service  is  as 
f(dlows: — John  II.  Bailey,  Aaron  D.  Barnes,  Israel 
D.  Barnes,  Orville  L.  Brown,  Addison  A.  Center,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Hugh  F.  Corbett  (in  the  navy),  Peter 
Dodge  (killed  in  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill  .June  27, 
1862),  John  Dudley,  James  A.  Evans  (drowned  in 
crossing  Slienandoah  River,  three  miles  below  Edin- 
burg,  Va.,  A[)ril  9,  18G2),  Thomas  H.  Gray  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  August  9,  18G2),  Charles 
H.  Henderson  (killed  in  battle  at  Olustee,  Fia.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  18()4),  Henry  H.  Homan,  Frederick  W. 
Howland,  Benjamin  A.  Ingersoll  (died  in  Milieu 
Prison  October  19,  1864),  Dennis  H.  Kane  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  19, 1864),  Charles 
Kiernau,  Harlan  P.  Merrill,  James  Obrien  (killed  at 
battle  of  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862),  Daniel 


H.  Peabody,  Moses  P.  Quimby,  John  M.  Rowe,  David 
Shea,  Dennis  Sullivan,  Bradford  H.  Trowt,  Thomas 
Turney  and  Stephen  G.  Tuttle. 

Edwin  Mudge,  Esq.,  of  Dan  vers  represented  the 
towns  of  Danvers  and  Wenham  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1868  and  1869,  and  gave  his  salary  to  the  town 
of  Wenham,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Wenham 
who  served  in  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Mudge's  fund  had 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  1878, 
when  the  town,  by  appropriations  and  subscriptions, 
raised  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  it.  A  suitable 
monument,  made  of  marble,  surmounted  with  the 
figure  of  a  soldier,  was  erected  in  1878.  The  total 
height  is  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  made  of  granite, 
quarried  in  Mason,  N.  H.,  and  the  statue  was  made 
by  Alexander  McDonald.  Its  total  cost  was  $1476.91 . 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.  The  monument 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  Memorial 
Day,  1879.  The  speaker  on  the  occa.sion  was  Rev. 
Isaac  F.  Porter,  a  native  of  the  town.  On  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  monument  are  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service.  The  inscription  on 
the  front  side  is  as  follows: — 

IX    HONOR 

OF   THE 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS, 

OF  WENHAM 

WHO   DEFENDED 

THE  TNION 

IN  THE   WAR  OF  THE 

REBELLION. 

ERECTED  1878. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  rebellion  were  en- 
camped on  a  plain  near  the  depot  during  the  conflict. 

Schools,  Libraries,  etc. — The  fathers  of  New 
England  sought  a  common  educational  system,  mak- 
ing the  means  of  obtaiuing  the  benefit  of  an  educa- 
tion equally  accessible  to  both  rich  and  poor.  In  the 
earliest  small  settlements  this  was  accomplished  as 
best  it  could  at  home,  the  parents  feeling  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  in.struct  their  children  in  the  elements 
of  learning.  Books  in  those  days  were  rare  and 
costly,  while  the  flood  of  reading  material  which  is 
scattered  broadcast  to-day  was  then  a  thing,  which 
would  liave  been  witchery  to  have  dreamed  of.  Be- 
fore schools  were  established  the  people  of  Wenham 
had  acquired  considerable  education.  Upon  a  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  General  Court,  the  town, 
September  9,  1700,  appoii.ted  Captain  Thonuis  Fiske 
to  kee|)  school  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  ri'ad  and 
write,  and  as  his  pay  therefor  he  was  to  have  what  the 
parents,  etc.,  of  the  scholars  would  pay  and  the  amount 
of  his  taxe.s.  The  next  year  the  town  voted  that  if 
he  could  not  get  sufficient  payment  for  his  services 
in  that  way,  it  would  pay  the  balance.  The  school 
was  probably  at  first  kept  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Fiske,  who  was  again  chosen  schoolmaster  in   De- 
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ceraber,  1701,  and  also  in  1702.  In  tlii'  hist  iianifid 
year,  ladies  beiran  teachiii'r  .-ichool  hero.  It  was  then 
"  voted  that  the  selectmen  have  full  jiower  to  agree 
with  such  school-dame-i  as  are  necessary  to  learn 
children  to  read."  This  is  a  very  early  <lato  for  ladies 
to  be  employed  in  teaching.  In  170i>.  William 
Rogers  wna  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  \7i>'.>  it  was 
"  voted  that  the  selectmen  are  empowcrc<l  to  agree 
with  three  school-damcs  to  teach  children  for  to 
read,  and  a  schoolmaster  to  learn  young  pe()])Ie  to 
write  and  cypher,  and  to  engage  forty  shillings  for 
their  service."  In  1710  Mr.  Rogers  wiis  rea[)pointed 
sclioolmaster.  In  1718-li)  Mr.  Rogers  and  Daniel 
Dodge  were  chosen  to  keep  school,  and  each  of  tiiem 
to  have  si.xpence  for  each  head  per  week.  They  all 
attended  school  at  one  place  doubtless  until  17.33, 
when  Nathaniel  Brown  was  agreed  with  by  the 
selectmen,  "'  to  keep  a  writing  and  reading  scliool  for 
the  year  ensuing;  and  whereas  it  is  impracticable 
for  all  the  children  to  come  together  in  one  place,  it 
is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  he  be  allowed  to  teach 
little  children  to  read  by  suitable  women,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  town,  that  he  shall  agree  with, 
by  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  ;  also  to  teach 
to  write  by  another  man,  in  another  part  of  the 
town."  In  17ii>-3l),  Daniel  Fiske  sold  to  the  town  of 
Wenham  about  five  square  rods  of  land  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  provided  that  it  will  thereon  erect 
a  school-house  and  maintain  a  school  yearly  therein. 
The  school-house  was  built  in  1739.  In  the  latter 
year  the  town  raised  thirty  pounds  for  the  sujijiort  of 
schools.  This  was  the  first  appropriation  of  the 
town,  properly  speaking,  for  that  pur|)ose.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1712,  Jonathan  Perkins  was  agreed  with  to 
keep  a  school.  The  selectmen  then  had  charge  of 
the  schools;  hiring  tlie  teacher,  the  beginning  and 
termination  of  the  sessions,  and  the  place  wliere  it 
should  be  kept.  The  first  school  committee  in  Wen- 
ham  was  appointed  in  1772.  In  174()  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kimball  was  "a|iproved  of  and  approbated  to  keep 
school  in  our  town,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to 
read  and  write,  she  having  behaved  in  sober  conver- 
sation." The  history  says  that  "  three  dillerent 
schools  continued  to  be  supported  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  separate  teachers  employed  for 
them,  until  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  voted,  that  '  a 
grammar-school  be  constantly  kept  in  this  town,  the 
year  ensiuing,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  same.'  It  wiis  moreover  voted  '  that  a 
committee  be  chosen  to  provide  a  schoolmaster,  and 
to  apportion  said  school,  according  to  the  tax  in  this 
town.'  This  school,  which  seems  to  have  been 
removed  from  district  to  district  as  occasion  re- 
quired, was  continued  for  several  years.  In  1779,  it 
was  taught  by  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  in  addition  to  his 
pulpit  and  pastoral  labors."  The  old  system  of  three 
schools,  and  division  of  the  money  among  them 
equally,  was  resumed  in  17.S2. 
Since  1817,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
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schools  has  been  cnlnisled  to  a  ccniiiuiltcc  annually 
chosen  by  the  town  for  that  purpose.  The  town  has 
now  five  .schools,  grammar,  primary  and  three  lui.scd 
schools,  known  as  the  East,  West  and  Neck  Scliool.s. 
Wenham's  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  I^tates.  distributed  in  1S37,  was  deposited  with 
trustees  lor  three  years,  ancl  then  divided  among  the 
several  districts  to  aid  in  erecting  and  repairing 
school-houses.  The  town  appropriated  the  present 
year  (1.SS7)  si.xteen  hundreil  dollars  for  schools.  Last 
year(l.SS())  eighteen  liun(!re<l  and  ninety  dollars  were 
paid  out  for  schools. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  b'^KI  to  estaldish  an  acad- 
emy here.  Later,  private  schoids  h:ive  been  at- 
tempted several  limes.  Jlr.  C.  L.  Kduards  opened  ;. 
private  school  in  the  Town  Hall,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
occupancy,  in  18">-1.  He  remained  about  a  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  M.  Dodge,  a  native  of 
Weiiliam,  and  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College.  He 
continued  the  school  two  years,  (juite  successfully. 
The  room  was  afterwards  ami  is  miw  occupied  by  the 
grammar  school. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  good  number  of  college 
graduates;  and  many  others  have  attended  Dummer 
and  other  academies. 

For  many  years  a  puldic  library  was  among  the  valu- 
able acquisitions  of  the  town  ;  but  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds,  the  books  having  grown  old,  new  ones  were 
not  bought,  and  the  interest  in  it  failed.  Some  years 
ago  a  new  library  was  formed.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  town  this  year  (1.S87)  having  made  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
Last  year  the  town  paid  for  its  support  one  hundred 
and  three  dollars  and  si.\ty-six  cents.  It  now  con- 
tains nine  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes,  which  have 
a  good  circulation. 

BuslNESi-;  AM)  M.VN'iTFAcriRiNii  Inthiucsts. — 
The  business  history  of  Wenham  in  many  respects 
is  quite  interesting.  The  history  of  its  old-style 
taverns,  if  it  could  be  correctly  written,  would  be  de- 
lightful to  read.  From  its  earliest  days  the  town  had 
its  public-house.  INIarch  7,  l(;i;{-41,  William  Fiske 
received  authority  to  keep  a  tavern  from  the  (ieiieral 
Court,  as  follows:  "Willi:  Fiske  is  appointed  it 
alowed  to  keepe  an  ordinary  at  Wennam."  Novem- 
ber 13,  l(;i4,  by  the  .same  authority,  "  Willi :  Fiske,  of 
Wennam,  hath  lilierty  to  sell  wine."  Mr.  Fiske  died 
in  1654,  and  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  men- 
tioned a  sign  and  sign-post.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  11)47.  His  successor  was  I'hincas  Fiske, 
who  wasgranted  authority  by  the  (ieneral  Court  Octo- 
ber 27,  1047,  as  follows:  "  I'liineas  Fiske  is  granted 
to  keepe  an  ordinary  in  Wenham."  May  10,  1048, 
by  tlie  same  authority,  "  I'liineas  Fiske,  of  Wenham, 
is  alowed  license  to  draw  wine  there  for  this  yeare 
ensuing,"  and  three  days  later  he  "hath  liblie  giuen 
to  sell  wine  lor  this  year  ensuinge."  Samuel  Foster 
was  chosen  by  the  town  in  lt'>")4,  ami  W:dtcr  FairfieUj 
January  3,  1G80,  to   keep  tlie  ordinary.     March  18, 
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1684-85,  the  General  Court  licensed  John  Fiske,  "  a 
sore  wounded  soldier  in  the  late  Indian  War,  to 
keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment."  Woodward 
and  Fairfield  were  licensed  to  sell  liquor  September 
28,  1680.  August  7,  1694,  the  County  Court  licensed 
Ezekiel  Woodward  as  an  inn  holder  "at  the  sign  of 
y"  flower  de  luce."  Thomas  Fiske,  Jr.,  was  licensed 
to  sell  liquor  in  June,  1693,  and  the  license  was  re- 
newed in  1695  and  1696.  A  Mr.  Symonds  was  the 
landlord  in  1705  and  1706.  Joseph  Dodge  was  cho- 
sen to  keep  the  public-house  in  1709.  He  continued 
for  several  years.  Ebenezer  Kemball  was  the  land- 
lord in  1720.  Jonathan  Porter  was  an  inn-holder 
here  from  about  1730  to  1755  and  later.  He  lived  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  soldiers'  monument. 
William  Rogers  was  licensed  as  an  inn-holder  here 
in  1732.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
tavern  kept  at  the  sign  of  the  "sun."  Patty  Lewis 
was  the  inn-holder  here  in  1799.  From  1796  to 
1798  Old.  Paul  Porter  kept  a  tavern  and  store  where 
the  horse  car  stable  is  now  located.  It  was  after- 
wards ke[)t  at  the  same  place  by  John  Thorn  Dodge, 
Esq.,  for  several  years,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Barnes.  Ezra  Lummus,  who  was  also  post- 
master and  blacksmith,  kept  a  tavern  here  for  eight 
or  ten  years  from  1827,  iu  the  brick  house  which  he 
built  for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  free-mason,  and 
his  sign  consisted  of  his  name,  "  E.  Lummus,  1827,'' 
and  the  painting  of  a  square  and  compass.  William 
H.  Bryant,  in  1851,  commenced  keeping  tavern  in 
the  Old  Parvern  building,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1853.  He  then  opened  the  "  Green  House,"  so 
called,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Common,  and  carried 
on  the  business  here  until  all  the  buildings  on  the 
premises  were  burned,  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  18th 
of  Apiil,  1869.  The  Union  Block  now  occupies  the 
same  site.  The  present  public-house,  run  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Currier,  was  opened  in  1886,  and  its  sign 
bears  the  words,  "'  Enon  Hotel." 

Wenham  has  no  water-power  worthy  of  more  than 
a  mere  mention.  Miles'  River,  running  through  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  the  principal  stream.  It 
is  sluggish,  and  therefore  offers  no  great  water  privi- 
leges, although  in  former  times,  two  places,  at  which 
there  arc  falls  of  a  few  feet,  were  improved  to  turn 
the  machinery  of  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  As  early  as 
1653  a  mill,  probably  built  by  Goodman  Hawes,  was 
located  here  probably  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  David 
Pingree  now  lives.  In  1682  John  Dodge  h;>d  a  saw- 
mill. In  1691  there  was  a  saw-mill  near  Lord's  Hill, 
and  John  Porterand  James  Friend  had  liberty  to  flow 
the  brook.  In  1700  and  1701  there  was  a  saw-mill 
where  John  Leach  then  resided.  There  was  a  grist- 
mill as  early  as  1686.  In  1713  Josiah  Dodge's  corn - 
mill  was  situated  a  short  distance  above  the  ford. 
Mr.  Henry  Dodge  has  a  steam  saw-mill  at  the  present 
time,  at  East  Wenham.  In  1699  Ensign  John  Porter 
was  granted  timber  for  a  snuiU  malt-mill,  to  be  set  on 
the  brook  by  his  house. 


The  first  blacksmith  mentioned  as  having  a  shop  in 
Wenham  was  Abraham  Martin,  to  whom  the  town 
voted  on  the  11th  of  the  first  month,  1070,  to  give 
two  acres  of  land  if  he  shall  follow  his  trade  here 
seven  years.  Robert  Symonds  was  a  blacksmith  in 
1097.  Josiah  Bridges  moved  from  Boxford,  and  was 
a  blacksmith  here  from  1713  to  February,  1715, 
when  he  died.  Daniel  Herrick  was  the  blacksmith  in 
1773.  Pelatiah  Brown  had  a  shop,  and  worked  at 
his  trade  of  a  blacksmith  here  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Young 
is  now  situated.  Ezra  Lummus,  the  postmaster  and 
inn-holder,  was  a  blacksmith  from  about  1827  to 
about  1837.  John  J.  Senter  was  a  blacksmith  at  two 
periods;  and  George  A.  Lummus  from  about  1849  to 
1875.  Uzziel  Dodge  established  a  shop  here  about 
1790,  and  ran  the  business  a  term  of  years.  He  was 
followed  in  the  same  shop  by  Jabez  Richards,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Bradbury,  about  1840.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  1882,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dud- 
ley, who  has  since  continued  the  blacksmithing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand.  The  other  blacksmith  is  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Dempsey ;  both  shops  being  located  in 
Central  Square. 

Tanning  hides  was  carried  on  here  quite  extensive- 
ly at  different  times.  In  1707  the  town  granted  to 
Daniel  MacClaflin  sixty  square  rods  of  common 
land,  on  condition  that  he  set  up  a  tanner's  yard.  In 
1708  he  had  liberty  to  dam  up  the  brook ;  and  in 
1721  the  land  was  given  to  him  free  from  the  con- 
dition. Samuel  Gott  carried  on  the  tanning  busi- 
ness from  about  1725  for  about  forty  years,  on  land 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  situated 
across  the  street  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Kent.  Slight  depressions  in  the  ground  still  mark 
the  precise  spot  of  some  of  the  old  vats.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  tanneries  then  operated  in  Essex 
County.  A  Mr.  Flint  had  a  tannery  here  for  a  few 
years  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  sold  out  to  William 
Cleaves,  and  went  to  New  Boston,  N.  H.  The  prop- 
erty was  afterwards  sold  to  Augustus  Dodge,  who 
filled  up  the  old  vats. 

A  kindred  business  is  that  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Austin  C.  Patch  and  Amos  Gould,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Patch  &  Gould,  who  are  morocco  manufac- 
turers. They  established  their  business  January  1, 
1884,  and  built  their  new  factory  in  1886.  They  do 
quite  an  extensive  business,  using  steam-power. 

Charles  15.  Lander  of  Salem  bought  of  the  town  of 
Wenham,  the  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  lake 
to  the  highway,  including  the  iiill  on  which  Hugh 
Peters  had  preached,  and  removed  the  hill.  On  the 
level  area  thus  made,  he  erected  large  ice-houses  and 
run  a  branch  railroad  to  them  from  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road track.  Mr.  Lander  established  the  business  in 
1843,  and  continued  to  do  a  large  bu^iness  in  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  the  famous  Wenham  Lake  ice 
until  about  1850,  when  he  sold  out  to  Addison  Gage 
&    Co.,   who    continued   the    business     until    1882. 
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Since  that  date  nothing  has  been  done  at  this  phioo. 
In  its  best  days  the  ci)nii)any  cut  aniiuaily  al)iiut 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  iii>,  valiiid  at  lorty  thou- 
gand  doUars.  The  iee  is  now  iiiaiuly  cut  on  the  Bev- 
erly sliore  of  the  hike. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  inanufaetiire<l  here  for  many 
years.  Amos  Goiihl  was  cngaired  in  the  manufaetiire 
of  boots  from  about  1834  to  1875,  at  his  residence  at 
the  Centre. 

Edward  Perkins  began  manufacturing  boots  in  a 
small  shoji  at  Samuel  Porter's  resilience,  in  December, 
lS-14,  and  a<hled  shoes  to  his  ]iroducts  tlie  following 
June,  lie  moved  into  the  shop  of  F-dward  Perkins  (his 
great  uncle)  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  was  afterwards 
ft  partner  with  Abram  Patch  about  eight  months.  Mr. 
Patch  had  commenced  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes 
in  "  Egypt ''  in  184.'),  two  years  later  removed  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  George  Howe  now-  lives,  manufac- 
tured there  a  few  months,  and  in  September,  1847, 
went  into  partnership  w  ith  Edward  Perkins,  ;is  above 
stated.  In  May,  1848,  they  dissolved  |)artnership,  and 
Mr.  Patch  went  back  to  the  Howe  place,  and  continued 
to  manufacture  there  until  February,  IS'il.  He  re- 
moved t;i  D.mvcrs  the  May  following.  Then  .John  P. 
Kust  became  a  partner  with  .Mr.  Perkins,  and  they 
built  a  new  shop  near  the  Wenliam  line  in  Hamil- 
ton, removing  thilher  in  June,  184',l.  Tliey  dissolved 
their  partnership  in  February,  18.")0,  and,  in  April, 
Mr.  Perkins  moved  the  shop  to  where  it  nowstands  in 
Wenhani,  it  being  now  the  dwelling-house  of  Jere- 
miah Kavanagh,  and  opened  a  store  in  connection 
with  his  shoe  business  with  Dr.  Nathan  Jones. 
About  a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Jones  went  out  of  the 
firm,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  son,  Nathan  A. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  afterwards  sold  his  interest  to  Dan- 
iel J.  Foster.  In  185.'!  the  firm  built  a  larger  factory 
a  little  west  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Goidd.  Mr. 
Foster  left  the  partnership  and  .lames  H.  Perkins 
took  his  place.  The  firm  dissolved  in  185G.  Mr.  Per- 
kins then  manufiictured  shoes  alone  in  a  shop  near  the 
brick  house  until  May  25,  1858,  when  he  removed  to 
Lynn.  George  W.  Peabody  manufactured  heavy 
brogans  at  West  Wenliam  from  lS4(ito  1862.  Arthur 
L.  Jlerrid  manufactured  shoes  in  a  shop  on  Larch 
Street  in  18lj5  and  18(i().  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
spring  of  1870  by  Sanniel  K.  Evans,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Union  Block,  where  he  continued  his  busi- 
ness for  about  a  year  afterwards.  Abraham  A.  Fiske 
and  Mr.  Evans  formed  a  [)artiicrship  in  February, 
1873,  and  manufactured  shoes  together  until  January, 
1875.  Then  Mr.  Evans  contituied  the  bu->iness  at  the 
same  place  for  about  a  year.  Mr.  Albert  R.  Fiske  of 
Peabody  bought  the  John  Meldram  estate,  built  a 
factory  and  manufactured  shoes  here  from  May,  1870, 
till  the  .spring  of  187(i,  when  he  removed  from  the 
town,  and  his  brother,  .\braham  A.  Fiske,  continued 
the  business  until  the  factory  was  burned  on  the  night 
of  .lanuary  10,  1878.  Deacon  .lames  H.  Moiilton 
manufactured  shoes  here   in   Mr.   Dempsey's  black- 


smith shop  from  May  1,  187.''..  to  May  1,  187^:,  and  in 
roion  Hb.ck  frum  .May  1,  1N7S,  u,  July  1,  ISK2.  In 
l>''5  llure  were  luauufactunil  in  Wenhani  limr  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  twenty-live 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dnllars,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
whiidi  were  employed  forty-six  males  and  twenty 
females. 

Wenliam  has  several  stores.  Messrs.  A.  I),  and  W. 
F.  Trout  keep  a  country  store ;  Mr.  James  II.  1'it- 
kins,  Jr.,  deals  in  dry-goods;  and  Mr.  (ieorge  H. 
Wyatt  is  a  grocer.  Cidonel  Paul  Porter  kept  a  coun- 
try grocery  at  his  tavern  in  17'J7  and  17118.  It  was 
situated  where  the  hor.se-car  stable  now  stands. 
.\bout  18^8  he  built  the  house  recently  owned  and 
occupieil  by  the  late  Amos  (iould,  and  kept  a  grocery 
store  in  the  western  end  of  it  until  181:;.  In  that 
year  I)avi<l  Perkins  of  Topslield  and  Nathaniel  Per- 
kins (if  Wenliam  bought  the  estate  and  business, 
w  bieh  tliey  carried  on  until  they  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Clarke  in  1823.  In  1824  the  stand  was  purclia-ed  by 
John  S.  Feltou  of  Danvers,  who  sold,  the  fullowiiig 
year,  to  JIajur  David  Starrett,a  Ibrnier  clerk,  wlmwas 
then  ke<'ping  a  store  at  Ilerrick's  Corner.'  .Mr.  Star- 
rett  continued  the  business  here,  anil  alu-r  u  while 

bought   a  building    in    North    Beverly,  ved   it  to 

Wenliam,  and  fitted  it  up  for  his  jilace  of  trade. 
He  cariied  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  Marchj 
1845.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  who  came  I'rom  To[istield, 
iiprneil  a  store  in  a  small  building  located  near  the 
hcjuse  of  the  late  Henry  Perkins  in  the  fall  cjf  1844. 
Mr.  Benjamin  (Clayton  Putnam,  who  was  Irdin  Dan- 
vers, went  into  partnership  with  him  in  .Vjiril,  1845. 
John  A.  Putnam,  also  from  Danvers,  bought  out  Mr. 
Perkins'  interest  in  the  business  the  following  fall. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  then  in  ill  health,  ami  died  not  long 
alterwards.  The  two  Putnanis  built  a  new  stcjre,  oil 
a  lot  of  land  |iurchased  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Porter, 
located  some  live  or  six  rods  westerly  of  the  siddiers' 
monument,  in  the  I'all  and  winter  following,  and 
moved  into  it  in  the  sjiringof  184(!.  They  continued 
in  bu-iness  together  till  ilie  fall  of  185(1,  when  they 
failed.  Mr.  B.  C.  Putnam  then  conducteil  the  busi- 
ness alone  till  1800,  when  Mr.  H.  L.  ICaton  and 
Naihaniid  S.  Goulil  became  his  partners.  Mr.  Eaton 
retired  in  ISCl,  ami  the  partnership  hetwei-n  the 
other  two  terminated  in  the  I'all  ol'  the  same  year, 
.Mr.  Putnam  removing  Irom  town  in  the  s|iring  of 
l,S(i2.  Tliey  made  it  their  lin-iness  to  have  on  hand 
every  article  called  for, — dry  goods,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, crockery  and  glassware,  boots  ami  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, flour,  meal  and  grain,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  Mr.  Cioiild  then  conducted  the  business  until 
sickness  comiielled  his  retirement  in  18(3!).  ;\Iessr3. 
William  W.  Fowler  and  Elislia  P.  Chapman  then 
had  the  store.     Mr.   Cliapman   withilrew  ahout  18ti;), 
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and  Mr.  Fowler  continued  the  business  until  the 
store  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  1870. 
A  Mr.  Rice  kept  a  dry-goods  store  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  after  the  fire  opened  his  trade  in  the  new 
Union  Block,  where  he  stayed  but  a  short  period. 

The  Union  Block,  built  by  a  company  called  the 
Wenham  Co-operative  Union,  in  1870,  was  used  as  a 
store  by  the  Union  until  the  store  and  business  was 
.sold  at  public  auction,  in  October,  1880.  The  pur- 
chasers were  A.  L).  and  W.  F.  Trowt,  who  then  com- 
menced the  business  which  they  still  carry  on. 

Charles  W.  Batchelder  erected  a  building  on  Main 
Street,  and  in  it  sold  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
He  gave  up  business  in  1884,  and  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Mcsscr 
afterwards  occupied  the  store  for  about  two  years. 
Since  the  fall  of  1885,  it  has  been  occupied  by  James 
H.  Perkins,  .Jr.,  with  his  apothecary  business,  and  a 
dry-goods  and  boot  and  shoe  trade.  G.  D.  and  Aus- 
tin S.  Richards  kept  a  country  store  in  the  store  that 
Edward  Perkins  built  from  the  spring  of  1858  to  the 
spring  of  186(1. 

Mr.  George  W.  Parsons  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
salt,  smoked,  pickled  and  dry  fish  ;  and  boneless  cod- 
fish is  his  specialty.  He  commenced  his  business 
September  1,  1874,  and  has  usually  employed  two  or 
three  hands  to  prepare  the  boneless  fish. 

The  people  of  Wenham  are  in  general  agriculturists ; 
the  soil  being  fertile  and  finely  adapted  to  cultivation. 
The  farms  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the  village, 
are  neatly  kept. 

Distinguished  Residents  and  Natives. — We 
have  already  spoken  of  several  distinguished  and 
professional  residents  and  natives  of  Wenham  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  churches  and  the 
practice  of  medicine.  There  aresomeother  residents 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Samuel  Blanchard, 
Esq.,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering  resided  here  for  many  years  during  the  in- 
tervals of  retirement  from  active  life.  Hewasvery  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society.  After  a  long  life  of  eighty-three 
years,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Revolution, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
the  ISIaritime  Court,  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  member  of  Congress  and  United 
States  Senator,  he  died  in  Salem  January  29,  1829. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  distin- 
guished people.  Besides  those  we  have  enumerated 
in  other  parts  of  this  sketch,  the  following  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  among  the  distinguished  and 
professional  natives  of  the  town  :— 

Rev.  Moses  Fiske  (1642-1708)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1662,  and  was  a  clergyman  at  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Hon.  Wi/liam  Fairfield  (1662-1742)  was  speaker,  in 
1741,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature. 


Rev.  Phineas  Fiske  (1682-1749),  who  graduated  at' 
Yale  College  in  1704,  was  a  tutor  in  that  college,  and 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  also 
an  eminent  physician. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter  (1735-1811)  was  a  physician,  and 
patriot  in  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Jonah  Fairfield  (1746-1794)  was  a  physician  in 
Pepperell  borough,  Me. 

Hon.  Daniel  Kilham  (1751-1841)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1777  ;  and  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council;  and  an  apothecary  in  Newbury  port. 

Rev.  John  Kimball  (17C1-1824)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  was  a  clergyman  in  Ac- 
worth,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jones  Porter  (1.763-1847)  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ;  physician  in 
Scarboro',  Westbrook,  and  Portland,  Me. ;  fellow  and 
treasurer  of  Bowdoin  College;  and  a  councillor  and 
State  Senator. 

Henry  Porter  (1809-1851)  was  the  inventor  of  Por- 
ter's Burning  Fluid,  and  a  nurse  lamp. 

Rev.  Francis  Elliott  Cleaves  (1816-1883)  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman  at  East  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  North 
Reading  and  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  New  Boston, 
N.  H.,  respectively. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Dodge  (1828-186.3)  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1856,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1859 ;  and  was  a  missionary  to 
West  Africa. 

Edward  Kimball  (183.5),  who  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  was  president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Rev.  Isaac  Francis  Porter  (1839)  graduated  at  Mad- 
ison University  in  18 — ,  and  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Arthur  Kemble,  M.  D.  (1839),  graduated  at  Boston 
Medical  School,  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  on  the  bark  "Gemsbok,"  and  is  now 
practicing  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Robinson  (1863)  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  is  a  surgeon  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


1644 

Joseph  BiitclK-UIer. 

1098-99. 

John  Newman. 

1045 

Mr.  Spiirronhawk. 

1700. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

li;4(i 

Jlr.  Auditor. 

1701. 

Wni.  Fisk. 

1CJ7 

Will.  Fisk. 

1702. 

John  Newman. 

1048. 

Ksdras  Reade. 

170:i. 

Mr.  Thos.  Patch,  Sr 

1049-r.O 

Wm.  Fiske. 

1704-0. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fisk. 

1051. 

EsdtHS  Rcado. 

17o7-8. 

Thos.  Patch. 

1062. 

Will.  Fisko. 

1709-11. 

Wm.  Fisk. 

IC.W 

I'hiiicaa  Fiske. 

1712. 

John  Porter. 

icr.4 

riias.Gotl. 

171J-14. 

Wm.  Fisk. 

1000. 

Clias.  Golt. 

1715. 

Capt.  Thos.  Fisk. 

1009. 

John  Fisk. 

1710. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fiske. 

1C71-72. 

Tho3.  Fisk. 

1717-19. 

Win.  Rogers. 

ig;8-so. 

Thos.  Fisk. 

1720-21. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

1081. 

John  Fisk. 

1722. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

1080. 

Tlios.  Fisk. 

1723. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

loa.'. 

Walter  Fail-field. 

1724. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

U94. 

TliuB.  Fiske. 

1726. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

1097. 

Thoa.  Fisko. 

1726. 

John  Porter. 
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1727. 
l72«-30. 

1731. 
1732-41. 
1743-14. 
174.S-47. 

1751. 

1767. 
1774-7.^. 
1791-92. 
1796-1800. 

18113. 

isns-10. 

1811-13. 

ISL'-IS. 

1820. 

1828-30. 

i8;ii-.3:). 

1834-,35. 


Lieill.  .Samuel  Kimball. 
Wm.  Fuirfifld. 
Win.  Rogers. 
Wm.  Kuii«.-lcl. 
J.iliii  Dodge. 
Joiiiithaii  I'orter. 
John  Hodge. 

Itellj.  Fllilfiel.l. 
llellj.Kiiirlield. 
Jliijor  liilly  I'orter. 
Samuel  Blancliitnl. 
Sunuiul  Bhimluird,  Esq. 
Samuel  BlanehanI,  Esq. 
John  Dodge. 
I'aul  IVrler. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Esq.i 
Paul  Porter. 
Closes  I'Vster. 
John  Porter. 


183G-;i7.  Moses  Foster. 

1S39.   IkMij.  KilvMirds. 
1840-41.  Andrew  Dodge. 

1842.  Franklin  Iladley. 

1843.  Joarph  Cook. 

1S17.   Kdmuml  Kimball,  Jr. 


l.si;i 


DWl.  John  Porter. 
ISO.'.  iMoses  Mildram. 
1854.  lleiij.  C.  Putnam. 

1854.  John  A.  Putnam.' 

1855.  Oiin  JliUlram. 
1S5S.  Francis  M.  Dodge 
1862.  Ikuij.  C.  Putnam. 
1870.  .\bbott  Johnson. 
1875.  Dr.  John  I..  Uobi 
188(1.  Ilemy  Il.ibli.s. 
ISA;..    Natli.iiiifl  P.  Perl, 


Town  Tkeasitrf-Rs.— In  the  eaily  lii.-5tory  (if  the 
town  there  were  no  town  treasurers  betiring  that  title  ; 
the  constables  perforniing  the  duties  of  a  treasurer, 
collector  of  taxes,  etc.  Tlic  foUowiiiu;  is  a  list  of  the 
constables,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  down  to  1(J1I5, 
when  treasurers  began  to  be  chosen,  follmved  by  the 
list  of  treasurers : 


1644. 

Philieas  Fiske. 

1679 

Samuel  Moulton. 

Ifi.'W 

John  Fiske. 

16S0 

Thos.  Fiske,  Jr. 

IG55 

Rolit.  Ilawes. 

1681 

Ilenvy  Ilaget. 

ll»7 

Jas.  Moulton. 

1682 

Robert  llibbirt. 

1607. 

Jas.  Jloulton,  Jr. 

16S3 

John  I'orter. 

161.9. 

Henry  Kimball. 

lli.s4 

John  Edwards. 

1670 

Win.  Fiske. 

168.-1 

John  Bare. 

1671 

Win.  Fiske. 

li;86. 

Benj.  Edwards. 

John  Ahhy. 

1687. 

John  Perkins. 

1672. 

Wm.  Fiske. 

less 

Samuel  Fiske. 

1673 

Thus.  Hobbs,  St. 

16S9 

Thos.  Kimball. 

Kiehard  Dodge. 

169(1 

Samuel  Fi.ske. 

1674 

Thos.  Ilobbs. 

1691 

John  Dodge. 

Thos.  I'aleb. 

1692 

Wm.   Fairfield. 

1676. 

John  Fiske. 

1693 

Nathl.  Waldron. 

Fail  Held. 

Clms.  Gott,  Jr. 

1677. 

Samuel  KemlMill. 

169). 

Jos.  Fo«ler. 

1B78 

Uichard  Uutton,  Sr. 

TOWX  TK 

CASUREHS. 

1695. 

Lient.  Chos.  Gott. 

173S. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

1696-97 

(apt.  Thos.  Fiske. 

1 739-10. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1700. 

SiTgt.  Thos.  Patch. 

1741-13. 

John  Kemball. 

1701. 

John  Newman. 

1744. 

Benj.  Ueriiek. 

1702 

Thos.  Fiske,  Jr. 

1745-46. 

.Samuel  Gott. 

170:i-4 

John  Perkins. 

1747. 

('apt.  Jona.  Kimball. 

1705 

John  Gott. 

1748-.52 

Benj.  Kimball. 

17IIC-8. 

Thos.  Fisk. 

l7.'.3-.5i 

.lohii  Frienil. 

1709. 

(■apt.  Nathl.  WaMron. 

1755-56. 

('apt.  Jona.  Kiirball. 

1710. 

Will,  llogera. 

1757-5S. 

Samuel  Poller,  Jr. 

1711-14 

J.<s.  lleriick. 

1759-011. 

('apt.  .Nathl.  Brown. 

171.V18. 

Lient.  .hdm  Porter. 

1761. 

Benj.  Kimb.ill. 

1719-21). 

Thcophiliis  l!i.x. 

17(;2. 

Capt.  Nallil.  Brown. 

1721-22 

Tln.s.  Tarl>oX. 

1763 

Thomas  Blown. 

172:!. 

John  Kenibnll. 

17(U. 

Nathl.   Broim,  Esq. 

1724. 

Beilj.  Fisk. 

1765-66. 

Josiah  Kailtield,  Esq 

1725. 

Thos    Tarbox. 

1767-6S 

Ens.  John  Friend. 

l7'26-29. 

Stephen  Patch. 

1769 

Nlithl.  Brown.  Esq. 

1730. 

Samuel  (lOtt. 

1-70-72 

Ens.  John  Friend. 

1731. 

Ens.  Thos.  Turbox. 

1773 

Ens.  Thos.  Brown. 

1732. 

dipt.  Sanil.  Kemball. 

1774-76 

Ens.  John  Fi  ieiid. 

1733. 

Jonathan  Kemhall. 

1779 

Den.  John  Fii.ml. 

173-1. 

Jomithati  Porter. 

1780. 

Daniel  Killiaiii,  Jr. 

173.5-37. 

John  Gott. 

1781-84 

Capt.  Thos.  Kimball. 

*  Delegate  to  State  Constitutional  (;onvcntion. 

*  Delegate  to  (^ostitutioual  Convention  on  representation. 


lsOO-01.  Edward  Perkins. 
1802.   Lieut.  .lolin  Dodge. 
1803-1.  Nathl.  Porter. 
1805-6.  Nathl.  Kimball. 

1807.  Dea.  Wm.  Dodge. 

1808.  Capt.  Ed.   Batchelder 
18(19-10.  Tlios.  Kimball. 

1811.  Capt.  Wm.  Kimball. 
1S12.  .larob  D.slge. 
1S14     Wm.  Dodge. 
1815.  Benj.  Edwards. 
1816-17.  John  Dodge. 


lS.i2-3l 
1836. 

1837-43. 
1841. 

1,845-47. 

1818-411. 

18.50-51. 


18.57-52. 
1863-65. 
1866-68. 

1S69. 
1870-75. 

1876. 
1877-82. 
1883-85. 
1886-87. 


Nathl.  Kimball. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 
Will.  Dodge. 
Daviil  Starrett. 
David  Starrett. 
Edmunil  liatehelder. 
Joseph  C.nik. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ames  Gould. 
Samuel  Porter. 
:Amos  U.mld. 
Warren  Jones. 
Henry  Patch. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Henry  Patch. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 


1644-51.  Wm 
1651-91.  Tho, 
169.5.1701.  Juhl 


Thos 


Fi.'.ke. 
Fairfield. 


ilield. 


n(l«-ll.  Wn 

1712-21.    Wa 

lT24-;il).  Wn 

1731-32.  Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 

1733-34.   Will.  Fairli.dd. 

1735.  ('apt.  Will,  liogel-3. 
1736-37.  Nnthl.  Brown. 

173.S.  John  Gott. 
1730-13.  Nalhl.  Brown. 
1741-48.  David  Batchelder. 
1749-.53.  J<matliali  Kimball. 
1764-5S.  .Samuel  Uoodridge. 
1759-6J.  Jonathan  Kimball. 

1764.  Thos.  Blown. 
1765-70.   Edward  Waldron. 
1771-72.   Dr.  Wm    Kairtield. 

1772.  TIios   Blown. 
1773-75.   Dr.  Tyler  I'orter. 


TOWN  CLERKS. 
1776 
1777. 
1778-79 
1780-8.3, 
1784-87, 
1788-89. 
1790-91 


-98, 


1799-18:11 
1807-8. 
iair9-lS. 
1819-22. 
1S23--.9. 
1830-31, 
1832-39 
lKlO-48. 
1819-51. 


Joshua  Orim. 
Dr.  Tyler  I'orter. 
Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tyler  I'orter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Richard  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
.Joseph  Fairfield. 
John  Doilge,  Jr. 
Paul  Porter. 
John  T.  Doilge,  Jr. 
Moses  Foster. 
David  Starrett. 
Jloses  I'oster. 
.loliu   Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John    A.  Putnam. 
Benj.  C.  Putnam. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Wellington  Pool. 


SELECTMEN. 


I6.'i4.' 

Phineas  Fisko. 
Charles  Gott. 
John  Fiske. 

iu.->.-i. 

Mr.  Colt. 


I'hi 


i  Fiski 


Richard  Ilnlloli. 

lUuK. 
Mr.  C.ott. 
Phineas  Fiske, 
Richard  lliitton. 

in.-i7. 

Mr.  Gott. 


i.Hke 


Richard  Kiioball, 
H1.5S. 

[None  reconlcd.l 

in.'iU. 

Austin  Killim. 
Richard  llatton. 
Will,  lieare. 

intio. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Austin  Killim. 
Phineas  Fiske. 


lOUI. 

Mr.  Gott. 
John  Fiske. 
Richar.l  Kimball. 

Kift'i. 
Austin  Killim. 
Gooiliiiun  M<.nlton. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

!««». 
.Austin  Killam. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

IIIU4. 
Mr.  Gott. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

HilL'i. 
Richard  Kimliall. 
Richard  llnlton. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

ItitlU. 
Mr.  Gott. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

inti;. 

Mr.  Gott. 

Richard  Kimball,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske. 


i  of  uo  sulcctnion,  prior  to  this  date,  are  found  rocordoJ. 
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I6«8. 

1683. 

1695. 

1707. 

Walter  Faiifleld. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Dea.  James  Friend. 

John  Fisiie. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fisko. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Mark  BiitcliclJor. 

Scrgt.  Fairfield. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Thomus  Fiske. 

Johu  Batchelder. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Ens.  Sanmel  Kimball. 

1669. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

John  Newman. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Jobn  Fiske. 

1084. 

1696. 

1708. 

Richuid  Kinibull. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Capt.  Fisk. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Walter  Fail-field. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

1670. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

John  Batchelder,  Sr. 

Dea.  Fiske. 

KichaiJ  Kimball. 

Corpl.  John  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Johu  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

John  Newman. 

John  Gott. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1685. 

1097. 

1709. 

1671. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Serg.  Thomas  Patch. 

Ens.  M  alter  Fairfield. 

Mark  Batchelder. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Ephraim  Kimball. 

Charles  Gott. 

Coriil.  Batchelder. 

John  Perkins. 

John  Golt. 

1672. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Thomas  Fisko. 

John  Newman. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

1686. 

1698. 

1710. 

Mark  BatcUolder. 

Lieut.  Fiske. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

Ens.  Fairfield. 

Dea.  W'm.  Fiske. 

Serg.  Benj.  Edwards. 

1673. 

John  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Ephraim  Kimball. 

Sergt.  11  niton. 

Samuel  Kunball. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

John  Newman. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Mark  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1087. 

1099. 

1711. 

1674. 

John  Batchelder. 

Serg.  James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Richard  Do.lge. 

Ens.  John  Porter. 

Ens.  Samuel  Kimball. 

Richard  Kimball. 
Walter  Fairfield. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

John  Gott. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

James  Moulton,  Sr. 

John  Ncwnuin. 

Wm.  Rogei-s. 

167.5. 

1688. 

1700. 

1712. 

[None  recorded. J 

Ens.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  Thonnas  Fisko. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1070. 

John  Batchelder. 

Tliomas  Patch,  br. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Charles  Gott. 

James  Moultou,  Sr. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

Walter  Fairlield. 

Lieut.  Fiske. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

Richard  Hutton. 

Jauu-s  Friend. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Samuel  Kimball. 

William  Fiske. 

Tliomas  Fisko,  Sr. 

1701. 

1713. 

Thomas  FisUe. 

1689. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1677. 

Dea.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Johu  Poiter. 

Ens.  Samuel  Kimball. 

John  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Charles  Gott. 

Richard  Button. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

William  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fisko. 

John  Newman. 

Win.  Rogei-s. 

John  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

1702. 

1714. 

Thomas  FisUe. 

1690. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1678. 

Lieut.  Fisko. 

Ens.  John  Porter. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Ens.  Batchelder. 

James  Flieml. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Charles  Gott. 

Sergt.  Hutton. 

Thonnis  Patch. 

Culeh  Kimball. 

William  Fisko. 

Sanuiel  Kimball. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

John  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1091. 

1703. 

1715. 

Dea.  Fisko. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

1670. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Fisko. 

Will.  Fail-field. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Charles  Gott. 

Ens.  Porter. 

Joseph  Ilerrick. 

John  Batchelder. 

Ens.  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

Charles  G<itt. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

William  Fiske. 

John  Perkins. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

1092. 

1704. 

1716. 

1680. 

Richard  Ilullon. 

Dea.  W'ni.  Fisko. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Johu  I'ortcr. 

Tea.  James  Friend. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

William  Fisko. 

James  Friend. 

Walter  Fairfiild. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

James  Fi-iend. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Thomas  W  hito. 

Richard  Mutton. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Sei'g.  Samuel  Kimball. 

Wm.  Rogei-s. 

Richard  Dodge. 

1681. 
John  Fisko. 

1603. 

1705. 

1717. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fisko. 

Dea.  James  Friend. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  IVrtcr. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Charles  Gott. 

John  Poitei-. 

Kenjaniin  Edwai-ds. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

John  Batchelder. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Thomas  White. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Thomas  Fisko,  Sr. 

Tliomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Jr. 

1082. 

1694. 

1706. 

1718. 

Wm.  Fisko. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

John  Colt. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Charles  Gott. 

Mr.  Nowman. 

Tliomas  Kimball. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

Richard  Hutton. 

Ens.  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Benjamin  Edwanls. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Samuel  Kiniliall. 

Den.  Friend. 

Thomas  White. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Nathl.  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

wp:niiam. 
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1719. 

1732. 

1745. 

1757. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Dodge. 

Pea.  Kimball. 

Beiyamin  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Kilwanls. 

Capt.  Wm.   Rogers. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Dea.  Epliniinl  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Mr.  Daniul  DoJgc. 

Robert  Oreo. 

Josi.ib  llerrick. 

Samuel  Gi>odridge. 

Wm.  Kogers. 

John  Gott. 

David  Hut<heller. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

liiO. 

1733. 

I74H. 

175S. 

Capt.  Tliomiis  Fiske. 

Dea.  Win.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjamin  KdwarJs. 

Stephen  Patdi. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

En.-*.  John  (>otl. 

Ebenezer  Kimball. 

Richard  D.)dge. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Wm.  Rogera. 

Joseph  luiwards. 

James  Ki.nlinll. 

John  Friend. 

Saoinel  Kimball. 

Da>id  Balchehler. 

David  Batihelder. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

1721. 

1734. 

1747. 

1759. 

Caleb  KimlMiU. 

John  PorliT,  Jr. 

Ens.  Samuel  Gott. 

Samnel  Tarbox. 

Nathl.  IJrown. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

John  Kimball. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

John  MutiUuu. 

Ens.  Thonnis  Turbos. 

Capt.  Th..niasTarbox. 

John  Friend. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Benjamin  E.lwards. 

Thonnis  Brown. 

Wm.  Itogcrs, 
Liont.  J.  Porter. 

Wm.  F.iirlieW. 

Capt.  John  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1735. 

174S. 

17(10. 

Benjamin  Fidko. 

Qipt.  Samuel  Kimball. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Kice  Knuwllon. 

Capt.  Rogers. 

Dea.  Jonathan  Kimball. 

Josiah  llerrick. 

Wm.  DoJgo. 
Wm.  Rogers. 

Samuel  Gott. 

Lieut.  Benj.tniin  llerrick. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Tiuiolhy  Patch. 

David  Batchelder. 

John  Killam. 

17-2S. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Phineas  Do.lge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Liout.  Tortcr. 

I7  3«. 

1749. 

17«i. 

Samuel  Kilhani. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

Jo»iah  llerrick. 

John  Friend. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Benjamin  llerrick. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Ens.  John  BalchelJor. 

John  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

Isaac  Dodge. 

Wm.  Ro^cra. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Dodge. 

1 72  J. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

Capt.  Brown. 

Licnt.  John  Porter. 

1737. 

17.10. 

17«2. 

Samnel  Kilham. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fairfi.dd. 

Nathani.  1  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Eu3.  John  Butcht-Ider. 

Capt.  Samuel  Kimball. 

Josiah  Wliite. 

Edwanl  Waldron. 

Natlil.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Timoth}-  Patch,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Wm.  Dmlge. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

SaUTuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

1763. 

1723. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

I7  3S. 

ITil 

Benjamin  Kijuball. 

Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 
Lient.  Sanuiel  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1 1  01. 

Tlniotli.v  Patch,  Jr. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Rice  Kiio\vUt>n. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbiix,  .Ir. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Samuel  Kilham. 

Jonathan  Porter. 

Edmund  Kimball. 

J.inathan  Kimball. 

I72B. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Jacob  Dodge. 

1764. 

Lieut.  John  Porltr. 

Nalhl.  llrown. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

1739. 

17.V2. 

John  White. 

John  Friend. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Thomas  White. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Rogers. 
Abraham  Kimball. 

1765. 

Wm.  Fairlield. 

John  Gott. 

Benjanun  Fairfield. 

1727. 

1740. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

John  Gott. 

Sanniel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Wm.  FairiielJ. 

Richard  Dodge. 

1760. 

Thomas  While. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

1733. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

1741. 

Josiah  llerrick. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

Stephen  Patch. 

Abraham  Kimball. 

Edward  Waldron. 

172S. 

Lieut.  Ki[nball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

1767. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 

Benjamin  Uerrlck. 
Josiah  Dodge. 

John  While. 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

17.'>4. 

Edward  Waldron. 

1729. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 
Wm.  D.>dge. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogcra. 
Natlil.  Brown. 

1742. 

Nathl.  Brown. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Jonathatt  Porter. 
John  Baker. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 
Benjamiti  Kimball. 
Samuel  Goodiidgo. 
Daniel  Porter. 
Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

17«S. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 
Sanuiel  Tarbox. 
Edward  Waldron. 

Wm.  Fuirlleld. 

Zachens  Goldsmith. 

1769. 

1730. 

1743. 

17, ■).•>. 

Thonnis  Brown. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  WjM.  Bogers. 

John  Baker. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Goodridgo. 

1770. 

Caleb  Kimball. 
Daniel  Kilham,  Jt. 

Wm.  Dodge. 
Win.  Fairfield. 

Benj.  llerrick. 
Dea.  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 
Daniel  Porter. 

1731. 

1744. 

n:,n. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Ebenezer  Fiske. 

John  Golt. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 

John  Kcmball. 

Dea   Kiinljall. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

1771. 

Phineas  Dodge. 

Richard  Dotlgo. 

S.iiinicl  Gwxlridge. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

John  Dodge. 

Jobiah  llerrick. 

ElH^nezcr  Waldron. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Gott. 

Nathl.  BrowD. 

Daniel  Porter. 

Dr.  Wm.  Fairfield. 
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1772. 

Thomas  Brown. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Richard  Dodge,  Jr. 

1773. 
Caleb  Kimball.    ^ 
Stephen  Podgo. 
Dr.  Tiler  Porter. 

1774. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1775. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

n7«. 

Joshua  Orne. 
Jo8iah  Ober. 
Edward  WaMron. 

1777. 
Josiah  Ober. 
Joshua  Orne. 
Dr.  Tyler  Portor. 

1778. 
Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Josiah  Herrick. 
Amos  Batchelder. 

1779. 
Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Josiah  Herrick. 
Amos  Batcheldor. 

1780. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 

1781. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1782. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Tyler  Porter. 

1783. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

1784. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1785. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kiuiball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1786. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1787. 
Dea.  Calbb  Kimball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1788. 
Liout.  Cornelius  Baker. 
Lieut.  John  Dodgo. 
Richai-d  Dodgo. 

1789. 
Liout.  Cornelius  Baker. 
Lieut.  John  Dodgo. 
Richard  Dodge. 


1790. 

Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1791. 
Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1792. 
Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Richard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1793. 
Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Richard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1794. 
Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Richard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1795. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Daniel  Herrick. 

1796. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Ens.  Wni.  Dodge. 
Nathl.  Porter. 

1797. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Nathl.  Porter. 
Ens.  \Vm  Dodge. 

1798. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Nathl.  Porter, 
Ens.  Wm.  Dodge. 

1799. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Jacob  Dodgo. 
Thomas  Kimball,  Jr. 

1800. 
Jacob  Dodge. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Thomas  Kimball,  Jr. 

1801. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1802. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1803. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1804. 
Capt.  Edmund  Batchelder. 
Liout.  Isaac  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1805. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1800. 

Isaac  Dodgo. 
Edward  Perkins. 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1807. 
Capt.  Isaac  Dodgo. 
Edward  Perkins. 
John  Baker. 


1S08. 

John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Dea.  Wm.  Dodge. 
John  Baker. 
1809. 
John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1810. 
John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1811. 
Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Gentlee. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1812. 
Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Downing  Gentlee. 

1813. 
Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Gentlee. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1814. 
Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Downing  Gentlee. 

1815. 
John  Baker. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1810. 
John  Baker. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 

1817. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 
John  Bilker. 
Nehemiah  Standley. 

1818. 
Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 

1819. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Capt.  Isaac  Dodge. 
Simeon  Friend. 

1S20« 
Isaac  Dodgo. 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1821. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1822. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
,  John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hood. 

1823. 
Capt.  John  Moulton. 
Stephen  Dodgo. 
Moses  Foster. 

1824. 
John  T.  Moulton. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1825. 

Paul  Porter. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 


1826. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1 827. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1828. 
Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1829. 
Moses  Foster. 
Andrew  Dodge. 
Chaiies  Brown. 

1830. 
Charles  Brown. 
David  Starrett. 
Richard  Dodge. 

1831. 
Charles  Brown. 
David  Starrett. 
Richard  Dodge. 

1832. 
Richard  Dodge. 
Charles  Brown. 
Ezra  Lumnius. 

1833. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  LummuB. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1834. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lunimus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

18.^5. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1836. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1837. 
Samuel  Conant. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Wm.  Moulton. 

1838. 
Wm.  Mjulton. 
Samuel  Conant. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 

1839. 
Wm.  Moulton. 
Nicholas  Dodge. 
RufuB  A.  Dodgo. 

1840. 
Wm.  Moulton. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
1841. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abraham  Patch. 

1842. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abraham  Patch. 

1843. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John  Porter. 
Abraham  Patch. 
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IH44. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
John  I'orter. 
Abraham  Patch. 

1845. 
Stephen  Dtnlge. 
John  Purtur. 
Abrabnm  Patch. 

1K46. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Abmm  Patch. 
Joseph  Cook. 

IS47. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Henrj'  S.  Kent. 
Richard  Dodge. 

1S48. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Henry  S.  Kent. 
Richard  Dodge. 

IH4». 
Augustus  Dodge. 
Rufus  A.  Dodg«. 
John  Felt. 
1S50. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
John  Ft.lt. 
Augustus  Dodge. 

|S.>1. 
Rufus  A.  D.«lg^. 
Augustus  Dodge. 
Harvey  Pierce. 

IS  52. 
Jo<wph  Cook. 
Charles  Browo. 
H.  X.  FoUoin. 

IS53. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Brown. 
Abraham  Dodge. 

1854. 
Joseph  D>i)k. 
Abraham  Dt>dge. 
Charles  Itrown. 

1S55. 
Joseph  Cook . 
Charles  Brown. 
R.  F.  Dodge. 

1850. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Cbarlnt  Brown. 
R.  F.  Dodge. 

1 S57. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Bmwn. 
B.  F.  Dodge. 

IS5H. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Wm.  Moulton. 
B.  F.  Moulton. 

IS5U. 
Wra.  Moulton. 
Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gontlee. 

ISAO. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Wm.  Sloulton. 
John  Gontko. 

ISfll. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Wm.  3IouUon. 
John  Gontlee. 

78} 


1SB2. 

Simnn'l  I'urtor. 
John  Centlei'. 
Sokiniori  K.   Kimball. 

isii:t. 

Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
Kran.-is  JI.  Doilgu. 
KufuB  A.  Uoilg.;. 

1SB4. 
Rilfu»  .\ .   Dodgo. 
Solomon  K.  Kimball. 
Joliu  tientloo. 

lS6.->. 
Rufus  A.  Dodgo. 
Francis  51.  Dodge. 
Wm.  IJ.  ilorgau. 

1S»U. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Solomon  K.  Kimball. 
Jolin  Gontlee. 

JS67. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Jobu  Gentlee. 
Solomon  F.  Kimball. 

I8«S. 
Sanmol  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball, 

KtiK. 
Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 
Wni.  B.  Morgan. 

ISJO. 
John  Gentlee. 
Joseph  Cook. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1S71. 
Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

iSTi. 
Jo.seph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
X.  P.  Perkins. 

ISIS. 
Jo.seph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

IS74. 
Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
K.  P.  Perkins. 

ISJS. 
Joseph  (\K>k. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

187«. 
Joseph  Cook. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 

IS77. 
N.  I*.  Perkins. 
W.  F.  Trowt. 
A.  A.  Firtko. 


Wr 


1S7S. 
.  F.  Tro 


Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
John  I.  Dnrgin. 

187«. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 
Solomon  K.  Kimball. 
John  I.  Dnrgin. 


I8S0. 


Solo 


1  K.   Kimball. 


John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Dnrgin. 

ISSI. 
Sol.imon  E.  Kimball. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 

tSS-i. 
Solomon  K.  1 
John  Geutlee 
John  I.  Durg 


iiball. 


ISS4. 

John  (Jelitlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
JaniwT.  Brown. 

1SS5. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  1.  Durgin. 
Jaiues  T.  Brown. 

1SX6. 
Jobu  i;entlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
James  T.  Brown. 

1SS7. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
JmiesT.  Brown. 


CIFAPTER  C 
MANCHESTER. 


BY  WILLIAM   H.  TAPPAS. 


Boun<i<trri—Topogr:iphri—TractUi"ni—Birli/  Iluhry,  from  lOOi  (o  1690 — 

BoiTXDAKY.^ — This  town  is  very  favorably  located 
on  the  sea-shore  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Essex 
County.  Its  greatest  length  is  along  the  sea,  which 
is  about  four  and  one-half  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
the  coast  inland  is  about  two  miles  and  one-quarter, 
containing  some  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  acres  of  land.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hamilton  and  Essex,  on  the  east  liy  (iloucester, 
on  the  south  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  west 
by  Beverly  and  Weiiham.  The  Congregational 
Church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  is 
in  north  latitude  42°  34'  80-41'",  and  in  west  latitude 
70°  44'  24-43".  It  is  nine  miles  from  Salem  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  eight  trains  a  day  over  the  Gloucester 
Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  irregular  and  uneven, 
with  picturesque  valleys  and  rocky  hills  covered  with 
the  native  forest,  which  cling  lovingly  to  the  very 
l)order  of  the  ocean,  as  if  to  invite  the  winds  to  bathe 
their  green  lind)s  with  the  briny  waters.  The  under- 
lying rock  is  sienite,  which  crown  the  hill  tops  with 
great,  grey,  moss-covered  ledges,  and  form  the  pro- 
jecting head-lands  of  the  coast.  About  the  summits 
of  many  of  the  hills  large  boulders  are  found.  In  the 
"Essex  Woods"  is  one  called  "Agassiz's  Hock,"  it 
having  been  visited  by  that  distinguished  naturalist, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  most  interesting  relic  of  the 
glacial  period.  It  rests  on  the  ledge,  with  an  end  up- 
held by  a  triangular  rock ;  beneath  the  boulder  the 
surface  of  the  hill  has  been  smoothed  and  i)ulished  by 
vast  moving  ma.sscs,  and  the  triangular  graver, 
pushed  by  an  irresistible  force,  has  recorded  the  line 
of  its  progress.     Further  down,  in  a  swamp,  is  one  of 
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gigantic  size  ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  house,  and  doubtless 
no  inconsiderable  part  is  buried  in  the  soft  ground  in 
which  it  found  a  resting-place.  On  this  a  pine-tree 
is  growing,  and  is  probably  the  same  spoken  of  in 
1686  as  "  a  pine-tree  standing  alone  on  a  high  rock, 
almost  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  doeth  behold 
it."  This  boulder  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should 
be  better  known. 

Among  the  rocky  eminences,  wooded  ravines, 
meadows  and  glades,  alternating  with  clean,  sandy 
beaches,  make  this  region  singularly  attractive.  The 
"  Singing  Beach  "  is  one  of  great  interest ;  it  is  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  very  broad  and 
smooth,  and  whenever  the  dry  sand  is  disturbed,  it 
emits  a  musical  tone.  There  are  several  theories 
offered  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — some 
wise  and  some  otherwise. 

The  harbor  is  capacious,  with  numerous  creeks, 
beaches  and  picturesque  headlands  of  weather-stained 
sienite,  to  whose  uneven  surface  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  deepest  green  find  footing,  and  flourish.  The 
inner  harbor  is  divided  by  small  bays  and  inlets;  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  the  passage  of  any  but  small 
vessels  to  the  wharf. 

The  soil  is  diluvial  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  fruits,  grass  and  vegetables. 

The  township  is  well  watered  by  several  brooks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  known  as  "Saw-Mill  Brook." 
This  is  a  collection  of  several  pretty  streams  that 
flow  from  the  woods,  and  of  many  springs  of  spark- 
ling water  that  rise  to  the  .surface  on  the  form  of  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  Esq.,  and  are  conducted  through 
the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  sea.  The  waters  of  this 
brook  were  the  first  in  this  vicinity  to  wear  the  har- 
ness of  cultivation,  for  by  its  power  the  first  boards 
were  cut  for  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers ;  in  that  way 
it  earned  its  name.  A  trifle  later  a  new  mill  was 
added,  when  the  docile  water  ground  corn  for  the 
bread  of  the  Puritans. 

An  old  tradition  says,  "  He  who  drinks  from  this 
brook  can  never  permanently  absent  himself  from 
the  town."  But  we  fancy  the  memory  of  the  woods 
and  the  fascination  of  the  boundless,  mysterious 
ocean  are  much  more  potent. 

In  a  swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  found 
the  magnolia  or  sweet  bay  tree  (magnolia  glauca).  It 
belongs  to  a  genus  named  forMagnol,  a  distinguished 
French  botanist.  The  family  includes  many  interest- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  common  in  the  South,  but  very 
seldom  found  so  far  from  their  home.  It  bears  a 
beautiful  and  very  fragrant  flower  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  season  ;  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  height 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Among  the  rocky  i)ortions  of  the  woods  the  LinncBa 
borealis  is  found.  In  these  two  we  have  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  northern  and  southern  clime  blo.ssom- 
ing  side  by  side. 

In  1875,  Bayard  Taylor,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  James  T.  Fields,  wrote  an  interesting  descrip- 


tion  of  the  town    for   the  New  York  Tribune  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

"The  village  is  a  modest  little  place,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Glou- 
cester and  twelve  from  the  end  of  the  Cape.  A  shallow  inlet  here  opens 
to  the  bay  between  headlands  of  gray  rock,  which  are  reiwated,  further 
Inland,  in  the  shape  of  high  knobs  and  bluffs,  rising  against  a  back, 
ground  of  long  ridges  of  forest.  All  this  picturesque,  irregular  coast  is 
dotted  with  charming  summer  castles  and  cottages.  On  Glaae  Head,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burtol  has  a  mansion  and  a  lofty 
det4iched  tower^  in  the  top  of  which  he  has  estjiblished  a  study.  Here 
be  is  able  to  take  broad  views  of  the  world,  in  a  double  sense.  The 
crest  of  the  peninsula  beyond — a  rocky  mount,  called  Thunderbolt  Hill 
—is  crowned  with  the  quaint  old  fashioned  residence  of  James  T.  Fields; 
on  the  slope  between  it  and  the  sea  Junius  Brutus  Booth  makes  his 
perch  ;  and  Gilbert,  {whom  we  all  know),  is  near  at  hand,  on  the  oppo. 
site  side. 

"  From  the  cottage  of  a  friend,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  de- 
lightful sojourn  for  three  days  here,  all  the  beauties  of  the  region  are 
visible.  The  front  verandah  overlooks  the  line  of  coast,  the  picturesque 
rocky  inlets,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  the  view  terminating  on 
an  arc  of  sea  horizon.  We  have  but  to  turn  eur  heads  and  we  see  the 
inlet,  the  village,  the  bluff,  and  swellingr  waves  of  forest,  melting  into 
distant  grays  and  purples  under  a  sky  which  (just  now  at  least)  is  more 
English  than  American.  There  is  a  perpetual  breeze,  with  strength 
enough  on  its  wings  to  refresh  and  not  exhaust.  The  foliage  is  opulent 
and  varied  in  color,  the  fields  and  meadows  are  exquisitely  green,  and 
there  is  a  mixture  of  savage  nature  and  laborious  culture  throughout 
the  landscape  which  continually  surprises  us  with  the  effects  of  con- 
trasts. Most  of  the  coves  between  the  rocky  abutment  of  the  coast 
admit  of  surf-bathing  ;  but  I  notice  that  the  tonic  of  the  air  is  gener- 
ally preferred  to  that  of  the  wave. 

*'  A  great  chanu  of  the  place  is  the  wild  wooded  scenerj-  of  the  inland. 
There  are  many  little  valleys,  branching  and  widening  as  if  at  random, 
where  the  forest  of  firs  and  pine,  the  great  mossy  boulders,  the  shade 
and  coolness  and  silence  seem  to  transfer  you  at  once  to  the  heart  ot 
some  mountain  wilderness.  The  noise  of  the  sea  does  not  invade  them  ; 
even  the  salt  odor  of  the  air  is  smothered  by  the  warm,  resinous 
breath  of  the  pines.  Here  you  find  slender  brooks,  pools  spangled  with 
pond-lily  blossoms,  and  marches  all  in  a  tangle  with  wild  flowers.  After 
two  or  three  miles  of  such  scenery,  there  is  no  greater  surprise  than 
to  find,  suddenly,  a  blue,  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  sky,  between  the 
tree-trunks,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers  a  hundred  feet  below 
you. 

"  During  a  drive  with  my  friend,  we  paesed  the  home  of  Ernest 
Longfellow,  who  finds  excellent  work  for  his  pencil  at  his  very  door- 
step. Here  is  an  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  Schiller  and  Browning, 
where  the  genius  of  the  poet  changes,  by  inheritance,  into  that  of  the 
artist.    .    .    . 

"  A  short  distance  further  we  came  upon  a  castle  by  tbo  sea,  bnilt  of 
gray  stone,  and  of  a  very  original  design,  an  Italian  loggia  being  com- 
bined with  Xorman-Gothic  features  in  the  building.  It  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Greely  Curtis,  of  Boston.  Around  it  the  roughness  of  the  native 
pine  forest  has  been  softened  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  turf  bor- 
ders melting  naturally  into  huckleberry  thickets,  and  geraniums  grow- 
ing amicably  in  the  midst  of  ferns.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fascin- 
ating employment  than  this  beautification,  without  actual  transforma- 
tion, of  nature, — but  it  requires  money  to  do  it  properly. 

"  Returning  our  %vay  a  mile  or  so,  we  took  a  different  road,  and  ap- 
proached the  coast  through  open,  gi-assy  fields,  beyond  which,  on  the 
edge  of  a  lofty  bluff,  stood  the  gray  old  mansion  of  the  venerable  poet, 
Richard  II  Dana.  The  place  Is  singularly  wild,  lonely  and  picturesque 
No  otherdwolling  is  visible  ;  a  little  bight  of  the  coast  thrusts  out  its  iron 
headlands  at  a  short  distance  on  either  side,  the  surf  thundei^  incessantly 
below,  and  in  front  the  open  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Dana's 
only  neighbors  are  the  vessels  that  come  and  go  at  greater  or  less 
distances. 

"  Here,  on  a  portico  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  we  found  the  poet." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney  in  his  "  Coronation  "  says  of 
it,  the  "Woods  as  well  as  sea  conspire  to  make  Man- 
chester the  most  delightful  res)rton  the  whole  New 
England  coast." 

Early  Settlers. — The  first  Europeans  of  whom 
we  have  record  as   having  visited  this  part  of  the 
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New  England  coast  are  Bartlioloinew  Gosnold,  in 
1002,  and  Martin  PriiiK  in  IGO'.i ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  eillier  laiuled.  In  li)14  Captain  John 
Smith,  wlio  liad  already  won  a  repntation  lor  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
entered  the  employment  of  some  London  merchants, 
and  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys  arrived 
on  the  coast.  He  says : — "  Our  jilot  was  to  take  whales, 
Mild  make  a  trial  of  the  gold  and  copper  mines."  lie 
;  ie<  not  appear  to  iiave  been  very  successful  in  cillier 

■  these  enteri)rises,  but  he  explored  and  made  a  map 
f  the  shore  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  ami 
J  ive  it  the  name  of  New  Knghmd.  His  descrijition  of 
the  country  and  the  wonders  of  the  newly-discovered 
fisheries  are  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colors  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  early  accounts  from  the  gold  fields 
of  California.  In  his  book,  imblisbed  in  161(),  lie 
says,  "There  man,  woman  and  child,  with  a  small 
hook  and  line,  by  angling  may  lake  several  sorts  of 
excellent  fish  at  their  pleasure.  And  is  it  not  pretty 
sport  to  pull  up  two  [)enee,  six  ])cnce,  and  twelve 
pence  as  fast  as  you  can  haul  and  veer  a  line?" — 
''and  what  sport  dotli  yield  a  more  pleasing  content, 
and  less  hurt  or  charge  than  angling  with  a  hook, 
and  crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
silent  streams  of  a  calm  sea?  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  words  should  have 
awakened  a  very  lively  interest  among  the  people  of 
the  Old  World.  "  The  great  sea  business  of  fishing  " 
received  a  nuirked  impetus;  the  distance  was  an  ob- 
stacle, but  tlie  promised  reward  was  in  proportion, 
and  companies  were  formed  for  the  developniont  of 
the  new  discoveries. 

Some  gentlemen  from  and  about  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, were  the  first  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  ;  they 
proceeded  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  a  permanent  colony,  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  busine-s,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  102.'?  a  ship  of  fifty  tons  was  dispat(be<l. 

In  the  following  year  no  h'ss  than  lllty  shi|KS  were 
engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Dorchester  Company. 

Their  ship  having  arrived  at  the  usual  fishing 
grounds,  could  not  complete  its  load  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  fish,  f  o  "  llie  master  thought  good  to  pass 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  try  whether  that  would 
yield  him  any  ;"  liere  he  was  more  successful  and 
completed  his  cargo.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cape 
Ann  (now  Gloucester)  where  he  left  fourteen  men  for 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  and  the  ship  with 
the  fish,  sailed  for  a  market  in  Spain. 

Thus  the  location  of  the  colony  at  Cape  Ann  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances;  there  a|)- 
pcnrs  no  evidence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
company  tfi  have  made  a  settlement  there. 

In  the  following  year  two  more  vessels  and  more 
men  were  sent,  but,  as  before,  it  was  not  a  pecuni.ary 
success;  the  fishing  "sped  very  ill." 

In  1625  three  more  vessels  arrived  with  ample  sup- 


plies, and  Roger  Conant,  already  in  the  country,  was 
appointed  superintendent  or  (Jovernor,  and  Kev. 
John  Lyford  was  invited  to  join  the  plantation  as 
their  tninisler. 

But  the  close  of  the  year  showed  a  continued  loss, 
— the  capital  was  exhausted  ;  and  in  1021)  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  remove  to 
Naumkeag  (now  Salem),  "  where  the  prospects  for  a 
jilantation  were  better — the  land  more  fertile,  and 
more  abundant,  so  as  to  otl'er  refuge  for  such  as  may 
join  Ibeni." 

William  .VUen,  "  tioodmaii  "  (Richard)  Norman 
and  his  son  John  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Dorches- 
ter Company  as  fishermen.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
fish  were  caught  from  boats  along  the  shore.  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling  they  explored  the  harbors, 
bays  and  creeks  of  the  vicinity.  In  this  way  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  what  is  now  Man- 
cliester,  and  when  the  fishing  station  at  Cape  Ann 
was  abandoned  it  is  not  im|)robablc,  that  they  again 
sought  this  beautiful,  sunny  spot,  where  there  was 
shelter  for  their  boats,  a  great  variety  of  fish  and 
game,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  which  tumbled 
over  the  rocks  into  the  bay,  they  built  their  bouses, 
as  early  aa  1020  or  '27. 

William  Jeffreys  was  also  connected  with  that  com- 
pany ;  he  having  come  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann 
with  Roger  Conant,  John  Lyford  and  others.  And 
when  all  were  searching  new  homes  he  chose  to  unite 
his  fortunes  with  Allen  and  the  Normans  ;  he  built 
a  cabin  near  theirs,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
settlement  was  known  as  "  .fellVey's  ( 'reek."  Tlu( 
land  belonged  to  Salem. 

In  1028  Endicott  arrived  with  about  one  hundred 
settlers. 

The  charter  of  the  "  Massachusel  ts  Bay  Company  " 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  March  4,  1029,  and  on  the 
20tb  of  Ajiril  of  that  year  three  ships  were  sent  with 
supplies  and  a  considerable  number  of  planters ; 
among  whom  were  the  following  ministers,  viz.:  Shel- 
don, Bright,  Iligginson  and  Ralph  Smith.  One  of 
these  vessels,  the  ship  "Talbot,"  sailed  into  Manches- 
ter harbor  on  the  27th  of  June,  1029,  and  was  proba- 
bly the  first  European  vessel  ever  anchored  there. 

From  the  journal  of  Rev.  Francis  Iligginson  we 
extract  the  following: 

"June  27.  lr.2'.l.— S.itiinlii.v  ovfiiiiig  wo  lincl  n  woatorly  wind,  which 
X  o'clock,  to  a  fyne  iiiid  Hweet  tmrlior, 
>pi3  .Ann.    (In  lliis  )i:u'l»ir  twi-nti»  xliipa 


broiiKlit  na,  l»ntweun  five  an 

8uv(.>n  miles  from,  fho  lieail  c 

nmy  lio  and  I'lwil.v  rido  (lK-r>-in),  ivln-ru  tlifiu  wua  r>n  ialimd  nonr,  willicr 

4  of  our  men  went  witli  a  bout,  and  brought  back  ripo  strawbi-rrios, 

gooaetiorries  and  sweyt  single;  roses.     Monday,  2!llii,  as  we  passed  along 

to  Nairn  Keakf!,  it  was  wonderful  to  lieiiold  so  many  islands  roplonisticd 

Willi  ttiicko  wood  and  high  trees,  and  many  fayero  green  jjastures." 

The  atTairs  of  the  company  had  been  managed  by 
resident  agents,  having  no  authority  except  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  olliccrs  in  England,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  communication,  ami  the  great  delays 
were  found  so  objectionable,  tiiat  in  October  1029  it 
was    determined  to    transfer    the    government    and 
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patent  to  New  England ;  accordingly  a  Governor  and 
Deputy  must  be  found  who  were  willing  to  settle  with 
their  families  in  the  Colony. 

Under  these  conditions  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 
Governor,  and  he  took  passage  in  the  Arabella,  which 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  with  six  other  ships,  and 
three  hundred  settlers  for  the  plantation  at  Salem. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June  1630,  she  also  anchored 
in  our  harbor;  from  the  Governor's  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  their  arrival  and  recep- 
tion is  copied : 

"Tuesday,  10"'  June,  the  wind  continued  all  day  a  Rale  from  the 
eoutli,  and  yet  we  bore  all  sail  and  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  made  land, 
called  '  Tlie  Three  Turks  Heads.'  To-night  we  could  see  the  trees  very 
plainly,  and  had  a  fine  fresh  smell  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  we 
stood  too,  and  as  the  wind  would  bear,  on  Saturday  wo  stood  in  towards 
the  harbor,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  shallops  we  parsed  through  the  nar- 
row strait  between  Baker's  Island  and  another  little  island  (House  Isl- 
and), and  came  to  anchor  within  the  liarbor.  Our  friends  came  down 
from  Salem,  and  many  of  our  Gentlemen  returned  with  them  at  night, 
where  they  supped  on  good  venison  and  beer ;  but  most  of  them,  dis- 
liking their  lodgings,  returned  to  the  ship.  In  the  meantime  most  of 
the  people  went  on  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  (which  is  on 
the  Manchester  side),  wlicre  they  were  feasted  with  Strawberries,  and 
were  like  as  merry  as  the  Oentlefolks  at  their  renison  and  beer.  Sunday 
Masconomo,  the  sagamore  of  the  tribe,  with  another  Indian,  came  on 
board  and  bade  us  welcome,  tarrying  with  us  all  day.  On  Monday,  the 
wind  coming  fair,  the  ships  proceeded  to  Salem,  whero  the  planters 
landed.  Here  they  found  about  1()  houses  nnd  some  indian  corn  planted, 
which  was  good  and  well  liking." 

Governor  Winthrop  brought  the  original  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  which  is  now  de- 
posited with  the  State  archives  at  Boston. 

These  early  settlers  were  not  mere  adventurers  in 
search  of  new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  having  none 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  they  were  not  dissolute, 
idle  men  without  property,  for  they  all,  had  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  contributed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  and  upon  their  arrival  they  were  entitled 
to  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  invest- 
ment; for  it  had  been  "ordered  that  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  be  allowed  to  each  adventurer,  for  every 
fifly  pound  adventure  in  the  common  stock,  and  so 
on  at  that  rate  for  more  or  less."  They  were  not  un- 
known, or  unlettered  men,  for  among  them  were  some 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  education :  they  repre- 
sented all  classes ;  there  were  ministers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  and  soldiers. 

They  were  men  of  strong  religious  convictions  who 
contended  for  greater  purity  in  worship,  and  practice- 
and  that  they  might  escape  from  the  persecutions  o^ 
their  own  country,  they  preferred  to  abandon  their 
homes,  their  native  land,  and  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
ocean,  the  unknown  wilderness,  and  the  savages, 
that  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The 
earnestness  of  their  religious  principles  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  letter  from  the  company 
to  the  planters  at  Salem  in  1629,  declaring,  "  that  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  is  the  thing  we  doe  profess 
above  all  to  be  our  aymo  in  settling  this  plantation." 
They  were  therefore  extremely  guarded,  as  to  who 
they  admitted  iuto  their  fellowship  ;  none  were  per- 
mitted  to   vote,   or  hold  office,  that   had  not  joined 


some  Congregational   church   and   taken   the   Free- 
man's oath  of  that  period,  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  I;  A.  B.,  being  by  God's  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  in 
this  commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof,  and  do  swear  by  the  great  and  terrible  name  of  the 
everlasting  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  same,  and 
will  accordingly  yeald  assistance  thereto,  with  my  person  and  estate 
as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  submitting  myself  to  the  wholesome  laws 
and  orders  made  and  established.  Further  I  will  not  plot  or  prac- 
tice evil  against  it,  and  moreover  I  do  solenmly  bind  myself  iu  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching 
any  matter  wherein  freemen  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage 
as  I  shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may  best  conduce  to  the 
public  weal,  without  respect  to  persons,  or  favor  of  any  man,  so  help 
me  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


Eesidents,  were  those  who  were  not  allowed,  or  who 
had  declined  the  privilege  of  becoming  freemen,  and 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  when  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  Every  male  citizen 
of  sixteen  and  upwards, — inhabitant,  lodger,  child, 
servant  or  slave — were  required  to  pay  yearly  one 
shilling  eightpence  a  head,  as  a  poll  tax,  and"  one 
shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings'  value  in  real  or 
personal  estate. 

But  nearly  all  the  settlers  were  "  freemen,"  and  had 
an  interest  in  the  common  lands.  In  the  earliest 
records  we  find  they  exercised  the  power  of  granting 
land  to  individuals.  As  the  population  increased, 
this  method  of  holding  land  was  found  objectionable, 
and  in  1713  the  owners  of  the  common  lands  under 
the  provincial  laws  became  organized  into  a  sort  of 
corporation  with  the  title  of  commoners. 

Grants  of  land,  made  by  the  General  Court  to  in- 
dividuals and  towns,  were  known  as  "  common  land ;" 
this  is  the  kind  of  "  enlargement  "  petitioned  for,  and 
which  was  granted  at  a  later  date. 

The  "  Commoners  "  managed  their  affairs,  elected 
their  officers  and  members,  very  much  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Their  books  in  Manchester  show  many  very 
generous  donations  for  worthy  objects,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  infant  settlement  from  burdensome  taxa- 
tion. 

The  last  division  of  the  common  land  was  made  in 
1763. 

In  1631  six  men  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
canoe  near  Kettle  Island  ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  list  of  casualties  that  continued  to  afflict  the 
settlement. 

In  16.34  the  General  Court  defined  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  provided  that  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men should  be  present  at  only  one  of  their  General 
Courts,  to  be  held  each  year,  and  that  their  deputies 
should  act  for  them  in  the  three  others. 

In  1635-36  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  various  and  im- 
portant powers  that  have  ever  since  been  exercised 
by  the  towns. 

"^Vhereas  particular  towns  have  many  things  which  conceme  only 
themselves,  and  the  ordering  of  their  own  affairs,  and  disposing  of 
business  in  their  own  town,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  freemen 
of  every  town,  or  the  niiyor  part  of  them  shall  only  (alone)  have 
power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands  and  woods,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges  and  appurtenances   of  the   said   town  to  grant   lots,  und  make 
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snch  ordere,  n«    inny  concern  (he  well    orderinK  of   tbf^e  our  towns. 
Dot  repngnant  to  tlie  Iuwb  hikI  orders  here  e8tHbl^^hed  by  the  Genentl 
Court,  as  al.^o  to  lay    niulcis  and    penalties  for   the   breacti    of  tlieso  | 
orders,  and  to  levy  mid    distrain  the  same  not    exceeding  tlie  sum  of  j 
xxa.      Also  to  choose  their  own  particular  otliceis  as  Coiielabhi',  Sur-  | 
Teyors  of  lligliways  and  tlu'  lilie,  and  t)ecause  inucli  business  is  liltely  j 
to  ensue  to    the    Constables    of    several  towns  by    reason  they  are  to 
make  distresses  and    patlicr  fines.      Therefore  tliat  every  town  stiali 
h»Te  two  Constables,  where  there  is  need.      That  so  their  oflico  may 
not  be  a  burden    unto    them,  and    they  may  attend    more    carefully 
open  tho    discharRo  of   their  office,  for  which   tlicy  slmll  !..■  lialde  to 
give  their    accounts  to    this    court  «hen    they  shall  bo  callud    there- 
onto." 

Although  Jeffrey's  Creek  was  on  the  Cape  Ann 
side,  it  was  nevertheless  a  part  of  Salem,  and  early 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  Salem  to  Chubb,  (Jlass, 
Gale,  Graves,  Codner.  Black,  Foote  and  others,  who 
gave  names  to  localities  which  are  still  retained. 

In  February,  1036,  the  land  of  Jell'rey's  Creek  was 
ordered  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Samuel  Archer 50 

William  Allen fin 

John  More 40 

John  Black 10 

Sargent  Wolf 40 

John  Sibley 00 

George  William 40 

Sargent  Di.\ey 40 

Widow  More 40 

This  was  known  as  the  "400  acres  grant;"  it  in- 
cluded the  central  part  of  the  present  village,  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
trees  of  a  large  size. 

The  "fishing  industry  "  was  always  oncouraged  by 
the  colonists.  The  General  Court,  in  lOoSt,  ordered 
that  all  ves.^els  so  employed  with  their  stock  and  fish 
should  not  be  taxed,  and  their  men  exempt  irom  mili- 
tary duty." 

Among  the  early  Salem  records  the  following 
grants  appear : 

"27  11  mo.,  1C28.  Seargent  Di.\ey  desires  some  hay  ground  about 
Jeffereys  Creeke." 

"4  12  mo.,  1C.28.  Grante.1  to  Robert  AUyn  23  acres  of  land  ;  lyinge 
betweeno  tho  land  of  \Vm.  Bennett  and  Samuel  Archer  (llieir  land)  at 
Jeffrya  Creeke.'* 

"28  of  yof.th  month,  liav.  John  Pickworlh  requircth  for  s  peel 
(parcel)  of  land  at  Jeffories  Creeke."  "8  9th  mo.  Jno.  Pikwood,  Jno. 
Gaily,  Jno.  Norman  A  Wm.llcnnitt  have  allowed  these  powers  eyther  of 
them  2">  acres  a  man  att  Jefferoycs  Creeke." 

"There  is  granted  to  Kichard  Graves  half  an  acre  of  land  vpon  the 
neck  fur  the  setting  of  his  house,  he  promising  to  follow  flshinge  5  10 
mo.,  IK)-. 

"  26  9  mo.,  16.18.  firanti'd  lo  Samtiel  Archer  one  neck  of  land  lying 
cmt  against  the  sea  neore  vnto  Jeffry  Creeke  Island  conteyning  twentio 
acres  of  meadow  to  be  lnyed  him  out  in  Kettle  Island  Cove." 

"  16  7  mo.,  l<l.'iy.  James  .Standesh  is  gruntetl  40  acres  of  laud  neere 
Jeffry  Creeke." 

"21  11  mo.  Granteri  Benjamin  Pavminster  10  acres  of  land  at  JetT. 
Creeke  when  tho  former  gmntd  are  nmde  good." 

"  Thcio  was  granted,  4  1  mo,  164:1,  by  the  'seven  men  '  of  Salem  to 
Blchard  Gardner,  at  JelTereyes  Creeke  2o  tweiitie  acres  of  land  :  {•>  lie 
layd  out  by  the  Tow  n." 

"Granted  to  Ilobert  ffnllor  20  acres  of  land  at  JelTeryes  Creeke  to  bo 
layc<l  out  by  (he  Townc,  if  hee  dwells  there,  if  otherwise  to  desert  the 
land." 

In  1639  it  was  ordered  that  "all  fishermen  which 
are  abroad  during  the  fishing  season,  ship-carpenters 


which  follow  their  calling,  and  niillcrs  sludl  be  ex- 
empt from  tr:uiiiiig." 

And  it  was  desired  that  "  tlic  l."'"  day  of  the  4'" 
month  bo  kept  its  a  d:iy  of  hniiiili;itii>n  in  :ill  the 
churches  for  the  want  ol'  r:un  and  for  the  help  of 
brethren  in  distress." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  "care  boo  taken  to  prevent 
damage  to  Indians  and  ]>rocurc  them  satisfaction  for 
any  damage  done." 

Jn  the  following  year  the  (ieneral  Court  :ilso  or- 
dered "  that  in  all  places  the  Knglish  shall  keepe 
their  cattle  from  destroying  the  Imlians  corne  in  any 
ground  where  they  have  the  right  to  plant,  and  if 
any  corne  bee  destroyed  for  want  of  fencing  or  herd- 
ing the  towne  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction." 
The  doctrine  that  an  Intliiin  has  no  right,  that  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  apjiears  to  have  been 
unknown  at  this  early  period. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  si.xty-three  peojile 
living  here;  yet  those  sturdy  few,  with  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  race,  ask  for  more  territory,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  petition: 

"Wee  whoso  names  are  hereunto  subscnbe.l,  belongitiK  to  the  Cluirch 
and  towno  of  Salem  (being  strai;;htenerl  in  our  aceolunUHlatiuns,  for 
that  wee  are  not  able  comfortably  lo  subsist),  having  advised  and  taken 
counsel  about  our  present  state  and  condition,  it  being  judged  fit,  and 
free  liberty  being  granted  us  to  remove,  and  noe  place  being  so  conven- 
ient for  our  easy  removal  as  Jeffrey's  Creek,  lying  so  near  us,  and  most 
of  us  having  some  snuill  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to  us  there  alreaily, 
doe  theroforo  jointly  ami  humbly  recpiebt  the  Honorable  Court  to  give 
UH  power  to  erect  a  village  there,  and  to  allow  ua  such  enlargement 
tliereabout  as  is  not  granted  to  any  other  plantation.  Thus  leaving 
our  request  to  yiinr  Wisdoms  consideration,  with  our  prayers  for  a 
blesteing  on  your  jiersotjs  and  proceedings,  we  rest 

"Your  humble  petitioners, 

"  KMO  old  style,  AVilliam  Walton, 

14Ih  :)d  mo,  John  Black, 

•J4tli  May,  lli4o,  Wni.  Allen, 

new  stylo.  Samuel  Archer, 

(loo.  Norton, 


\Vti 


Dix 


John  Sibley, 
Jatues  8tiuidish, 
John  Friend, 
John  Pickworth, 
John  Galley, 
Benj.  Parruitcr, 
Robert  Allen, 
Edward  Grover, 
Pasco  Foote, 
Williaio  Bennett, 
John  Norman. 

"The  petition  la  granted  and  referred  to  Mr.  John  Wijithrop,  Jr., 
aAd  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  village." 

The  inhabitants  of  "Jeffrey's  Creek,"  in  1645,  peti- 
tion tho  General  Court  for  a  change  of  name. 

-Vs  many  of  the  settlers  were  from  Manchester, 
F.ngland,  they  desired  the  name  of  their  old  home 
should  be  made  thtit  of  the  new. 

The  record  of  the  General  Court  re;ids  as  follows: 

"  May  3d,  1G45. 
"  Tho  Court  allows  .letTeries  Creek  to  be  ealle<l  Manchester." 
"  29  1  mo.  K.4<-..     Onlerwl  that  William  Woodburio  ,t  Richard  Brack- 
eiiburle.  Ensign  Dixey,  Mr.  Cuuant,  &  Lieutenant  Latlirop  Jt  Lawruuco 
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Leoch  shall  forthwtii  lay  out  a  way  between  the  fierry  at  Salom  &  the 
heiul  ef  JelTryes  Creeke,  and  that  it  eliall  be  such  a  way  as  men  may 
travel  on  horse  back  &  drive  cattle  &  if  such  a  way  may  not  be  found 
then  to  take  a  speedy  course  to  sett  up  a  foote  bridge  at  Mackerell 
Cove-" 

This  was  the  first  road  to  the  new  town,  and  was 
essentially  the  present  Beverly  and  Manchester 
road  as  far  as  Bennett  Street,  up  which  it  went  to 
Pine,  up  Pine  a  little  above  the  old  "  Baker  house," 
then  along  the  foot  of  "  Powder-house  Hill "  to 
Friends  Court,  which  it  descended  to  School  Street, 
down  that  street,  crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  and 
so  on  to  the  common. 

The  highway  to  Cape  Ann  was  up  North  Street  to 
Washington,  and  down  Sea  Street. 

In  1886  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  culvert 
at  the  foot  of  Bennett's  Hill ;  and  about  twelve  feet 
below  the  present  surface  street  the  corduroy  road 
across  the  muddy  banks  of  the  brook,  was  found  in 
excellent  condition,  the  wood  perfectly  sound  ;  as 
nothing  was  found  beneath,  it  was  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  road  of  1G46. 

In  1646  "  John  Norman  was  allowed  to  keep  a 
house  of  common  entertainment." 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  educating  the  people  was  made 
evident  by  the  action  of  the  General  Court  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  who  ordered  that  "  every  town  of  fifty  in- 
habitants should  have  a  school  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  to  have  a  gram- 
mar-school, so  as  to  fit  scholars  for  college." 

With  great  care  our  ancestors  guarded  the  inter- 
course between  young  unmarried  persons,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  law  passed  in  1647  :  "  If  any 
young  man  attempts  to  address  a  young  woman  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  in  their  absents,  the 
County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  £5;  for  the  second 
offence  £10  ;  and  imprisonment  for  the  third." 

The  records  of  the  court  show  even  this  law  was 
sometimes  disregarded. 

Coin  Wits  very  scarce,  and  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
from  the  colony  the  General  Court  appointed  "  Sam- 
uel Archer,  of  Salem,  to  examine  all  persons  going 
out  of  Massachusetts,  to  see  that  they  carry  no  more 
than  twenty  shillings  in  coin  to  pay  expenses."  This 
gentleman  was  a  resident  of  Manchester. 

In  1647  the  town  of  Manchester  appeare  in  the  list 
of  presentments  by  the  grand  jury  "  for  not  training 
according  to  order,  wants  of  a  pound,  and  a  pair  of 
scales."     In  1648  "for  want  of  constable's  staff." 

In  1649  Kettle  Cove  was  granted  to  John  Kettle. 
Nathaniel  Marsterson  is  "granted  free  feed  for  his 
cattle,  and  timber  to  build  him  a  house;  "this  was 
probably  the  fifth  minister  settled  in  the  town. 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  low  value  of  prop- 
erty is  illustrated  by  the  following  record  of  1651  : 

"Robert  Isabell  of  Manchester,  carpenter,  for  £15 
sold  his  chvelling  house  and  49  acres  of  land,  with  his 
partition  of  meadow  which  is  J  acre  allotted  to  him 
in  1638  to  Richard  Norman,"  and  a  little  later 
"Jenkins  Williams  bought  a  strip  of  land  two  rods 


wide  to  the  waters  edge,  he  paying  forty  shillings  in 
money,  thirty  shillings  in  merchantable  boards,  and 
10  shillings  in  goods."  "He  also  purchase<l  tin- 
land  at  '  Pitts'  Cove  '  (where  the  Forster  wharf  is  (•  i 
£2  15  shillings." 

In  1651  the  following  persons  were  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  "  for  absence  from  public  ordinances 
three  or  four  Sabbaths,  William  Allen,  Pasco  Foot 
and  John  Sibley,  and  for  wearing  silver  lace,  silver 
and  gold  buttons,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Norman  and 
Norman." 

The  destruction  of  the  timber  by  residents  and  by 
people  from  other  towns  became  so  much  of  an  evil 
that  regulations  were  made  as  follows  : 

"  11th  5th  mo.  1050,  It  is  ordered  at  a  town  meeting  that  none  shall  cut 
any  timber  from  the  common  land  but  a  proper  inhabitant,  and  if  any 
stranger  shall  cut  timber  from  the  towns  Common,  it  is  left  with  the 
Towns-men  to  look  after,  and  stop  the  timber  from  being  carried  away, 
and  the  damage  shall  be  as  they  judge  good. 

"  Samuel  Friend  "William  Bennftt 

John  Pickwath  James  Standish 

Pasco  Foote  John  Sibley 

Robert  Leach  Henry  Lee ; 

and  6th  10th  mo.,  1668.  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  at  a  town  meeting, 
that  all  orders  as  formerly  made  and  entered  as  herein  expressed  in  wri- 
ting shall  stand  concerning  masta,  Yards,  Clayboard  trees,  Pikestaffs, 
Hogsheads  and  Barrels. 

*'For  masts  for  Barques  and  trees  for  each  mast — £0.  58.  Od,  All 
yards,  bowsprits  and  other  yards  as  Goodman  Jones  shall  judge  who  is 
appointed  by  the  town. 

"  For  a  shallops  mast £0.  Is.  Od. 

For  a  Claybord  tree 0.  1.    0 

For  a  Pikestaff  tree 0.  1.    0 

For  Hogsheads,  Barrels,  each  tree 0.1.    0 

For  Canoes,  trees  sold  out  of  the  town  for  them 0.2.    6 

"  Yet  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  posts,  or  rails  shall  l>e  cut  from  our 
commons  transported  out  of  the  plantation  to  any  other  place  on  the 
forfeit  of — 40  and  whoever  makes  use  of  any  tree  standing  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  cither  oak,  pine,  or  Cedar,  for  Clayboards,  Boards,  or  Shingles, 
shall  pay — 1  and  for  all  frames  according  to  the  dimensions  here  specified, 
— a  frame  from  20  to  30  feet  long  15  d.  and  so  in  proportion — for  sawing 
boards  14  P^*"  hundred. 

"Given  under  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  6th  10th  m.,  1658. 

"P.WCO  Foote. 
"John  Siblet. 
"  KOBRBT  LE.\ca. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  piece  of  land  having  been 
devoted  to  burial  purposes  is  in  1653,  when  the  town 
grants  to  Samuel  Friend  the  Island  wharf  property, 
now  belonging  to  the  A.  W.  Smith  estate,  in  ex- 
change for  .some  land  "  taken  from  him  and  used  for  a 
burial  ground,  which  was  formerly  planted  by  him." 
This  is  the  old  burial-ground  at  the  junction  of 
Washington  and  Summers  streets  ;  it  extended  across 
the  present  highway  ;  the  road  to  Gloucester  at  that 
time  was  down  Sea  street,  through  the  "  Towne  "  and 
"  Dana  estates." 

Tradition  tells  of  earlier  interments  which  were 
made  behind  the  meeting-house  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Church  street. 

Our  ancestors  were  always  alive  to  their  religious 
duties;  as  soon  as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they  set 
up  an  altir  by  collecting  in  some  convenient  place 
where  they  could  worship  God  on  the  Sabbath. 
Tradition  says  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  was  held 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  at  "  Gale's  Point,"  near 
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an  old  wharf  tliat  may  yet  be  seen.  This  was  about 
1640,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jeiiiier  or  Ralf 
Smith  was  the  preacher.  Preaching  was  without 
doubt,  carried  on  iu  the  houses  of  the  setlh>rs  until 
1656,  when  it  was  decided  to  l>nild  a  house  of  wor- 
ship; the  Town  Record  says  ; 

"  1650,  ye  i'  of  ye  12  mo.  It  wm  at  a  gcnenil  Irxvn  mopliiig  ngrcMi 
vpon  thut  u  iiieetili};-lioilt4C<  i^liould  bu  built,  IIK  fei'C  long,  with  two  Gitlik^ 
ends,  to  be  ^>t  ncUr  the  LuDdiug-pliicc,  imd  tlit?  pluntiTS  are  to  coitiu  and 
cut  the  timber  thin  Aay  rortniglit.  Williiilii  Ucnnctt,  John  I'ickworth 
and  Samuel  Friend  nre  to  oTt-r^ee  the  ^'ctting  or  ttie  tinit)i'r,  arid  if  any 
man  neglects  to  work  he  is  to  give  a  eultieient  reason  for  his  absence,  or 
pay  5  shillings  for  his  neglect." 

"In  ICIKI  .lohu  Dliukleach,  senr.,  of  Boston,  sold  to  John  West, 
planter,  his  land  in  ManchosttT,  which  wait  granted  to  Iiini  by  the  town 
of  Salem." 

The  love  of  office  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  early  pioneers,  for  we  find  Manchester  is  com- 
plained of  by  the  General  Court  "  for  not  sendins;  a 
deputy  from  among  them,"  and  two  years  later  M.ajor 
William  Hawthorne  "  is  authorized  to  act  for  ilan- 
chester  in  the  (ieneral  Court,  as  legal  difficulties  ex- 
hists  requiring  their  vote,  and  no  tieputy  having  been 
sent  from  among  them."  And  in  Iiiswicli,  in  ItilJO, 
"the  freemen  of  JIanchester  are  fined  Xio  and  cost 
for  not  appearing  at  the  last  term  of  the  court,  being 
summonsed." 

In  1(;(;2  there  were  twenty  land  owners  in  town. 
Among  whom  were  Samuel  Friend,  William  Allen, 
James  Standisli,  Robert  Leach,  Jolin  Norman,  Nich- 
olas Vincent,  Widow  Lee,  William  Bennett,  Pilt, 
Maveric,  Chuhbs,  Palmeter,  Rlackledge,  I'ickworth, 
Isaac  Whichar  and  Ambrose  (rale. 

During  the  year  16()4,  the  regulation  requiring  the 
administering  of  the  freeman's  oath  was  so  modified 
as  to  grant  those  privileges  to  all  such  as  had  received 
from  some  respectable  clergyman,  testimony  as  to  their 
correctness  in  doctrine  and  conduct. 

In  1665  Thomas  West  was  elected  as  the  first  rejire- 
sentative  to  the  General  Court. 

In  166"  the  Dutch  came  and  i)lundered  some  ves- 
sels ;  the  loss  sustained  by  John  Norman  was  made 
up  to  him  by  the  town.  This  carlv  settler  died  in 
1672. 

John  Pickworth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
Pickworth's  Point. 

In  1672  a  treaty  or  covetiantwas  made  between  the 
Indians  and  the  planters  of  "  Casco  P)ay,"  among 
them  the  name  of  Jenkin  Williams,  of  Manchester, 
appears. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Peverly  and  Man- 
chester to  settle  the  bounds  between  thcin,  report  as 
follows:  "That  the  mouth  of  the  creek  called 
Chubb's  creek,  by  the  sea,  and  so  taking  the  channel 
of  said  creek,  to  the  head  of  said  creek,  and  then  to 
a  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  said  creek, 
and  from  there  to  a  white  oak  tree  near  the  cast  end 
of  the  pond,  by  turnip  swamj),  so-called,  shall  be 
taken  as  the  standing  bounds  between  Heverly  and 
Manchester." 

In  1675  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General 


Court  "to  see  Esse.x   County  fortified   from   the  at- 
tacts  of  the  Indians." 

\u    uneasiness    among   the   tribes   had  long  been 
I  noticed,    and    evidently    a   crisis    was    apprnacbing. 
I  With  growing  ai)preliension  the  red  men  had  watched 
I  the  increase  of  the  pale  faces;  evt^rywhere  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  dotted  with   the  cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers, and   the   game    had    been    driven    away;    their 
favorite  fishing  places   were   so    frequented    by  men 
skilled  in  the  art,  as  to  be  no  longer  productive   with 
their  rude  ajipliances.     Where  there  had   iieen   i>leti- 
ty,  there  was  now  a  scarcity,  and  their  families  were 
often  hungry. 

The  inevitable  conflict  between  civilization  and 
savage  life  was  rapidly  approaching.  On  the  one 
hand  organization,  united  action  was  the  first  step, 
but  with  the  aborigines  this  was  extremely  difficult: 
for  generations  the  neighboring  tribes  and  bands  had 
been  hereditary  foes;  and  to  unite  such,  even  for  de- 
fense against  a  common  enemy  was  almost  impossi- 
ble.    This  is  the  weakness  of  savage  life. 

In  "King  Phillip"  a  leader  was  found  of  rare 
capacity,  who  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent in  overcoming  these  tribal  differences.  Under 
his  leadcrsliip,  quite  a  ibrmidable  force  was  collected 
and  hurled  against  the  settlements.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous warfare,  where  savage  skill  and  valor,  was  met  by 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  white  race,  and 
with  the  natural  result:  the  triumph  of  the  more 
enlightened. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  records,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  her  citizens  Manchester  .sent  to 
the  early  wars;  but  Samuel  Pickworth,  John  .Vllen, 
Joshua  Carter  and  i^imuel  Hennett  were  slain  at 
Bloody  Brook  while  serving  under  Caiitain  Lothrope, 
of  Beverly;  whose  command  was  described  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  as  "a  choice  company  of  young 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  County  of  Essex,  none  of 
whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  at  the 
gate." 

In  1677  "Ambrose  (!ale  of  this  town,  petitioned 
the  (General  Court  for  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Plymouth,  he  having  been  jirohibited  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town."  The  court  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Company. 

In  1678  William  Allen,  Sr.,  dic<l,  ami  his  wife 
Elizabeth  was  made  executrix.  In  her  inventory  is 
the  following  list  and  ap|)raisal : 

"  House  and  land  adjoining £1411 

l.'i  acres  of  land  adjoining  Wonhani  pond iu 

2  oxen,  a  cow,  2  heifers,  2  shociiand  a  (cow)  house 18 

Household  atufl' 8  " 

In  another  inventory  of  the  same  jieriod  we  find 
the  "household  stuff"  is  itemized  as  fiillows:  "1 
feather  bed,  1  flock  bed,  pillows,  1  table  cloth,  2  tow- 
els, pewter  and  tin  vessels,  2  brass  kettles,  1  copper 
kettle,  2  skillets  and  two  chests. 

The  wants  of  those  hardy  pe<jple  were  evidently 
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very  few  and  easily  supplied ;  none  possessed  any 
luxuries,  and  there  does  not. appear  to  have  been  any 
who  suflered  from  the  want  of  food  or  slielter. 

Rev.  John  W inborn  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
for  a  salary  of  £13  lOs.  and  his  fire-wood. 

In  1684  the  town  was  assessed  for  the  building  of 
a  "  House  of  Correction  "  at  Ipswich.  "And  a  por- 
tion of  land  between  the  highway  and  Black  Cove 
was  laid  out,  and  granted  for  the  use  of  the  fisher- 
men." 

During  the  following  year  a  committee  from  Man- 
chester and  Gloucester  lay  out  a  county  road  between 
the  two  towns.  This  began  at  the  common,  went  up 
Union  to  Washington  Street,  thence  through  the 
burial-ground,  down  what  is  now  Summer  Street,  to 
near  the  "  Eow  school-house,"  and  thence  by  what 
is  now  known  as  the  old  road,  it  crossed  the  present 
railroad  and  connected  with  the  road  as  now  trav- 
eled, near  the  top  of  the  "  great  hill." 

Before  this  the  road  to  Cape  Ann  was  by  Sea 
Street,  through  the  Towne  and  Dana  estates,  and 
crossed  the  present  county  road  at  a  point  near  the 
entrance  of  the  most  western  of  the  "Dana  Avenues.'' 

The  "  first  store  "  opened  in  the  town  was  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Proctor,  Esq.,  on  Sea 
Street.  It  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Samples,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Crafts,  and  had  a  store  at  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Church  Streets. 

1685.  In  laying  out  the  common  land  belonging 
to  Mr.  West,  the  records  speak  of  a  pine  tree,  a^s  a 
bounds,  standing  alone  on  a  high  rock,  almost  to  the 
admiration  of  those  who  doth  behold  it.  This  was 
probably  the  same  tree  now  standing  on  a  high  rock 
in  a  swamp  near  Essex  Road,  and  northerly  from 
"  Agassiz  Rock." 

In  168()  the  town's  proportion  of  the  tax  for  sup- 
porting his  "Majesty's  Government "  was  £1  7s.  2d. 
levied  on  thirty-one  persons.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  constables  to  go  to  Boston  and  'pay  it 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Colony. 

The  "  first  tavern  "  of  which  we  have  record  is  yet 
standing  on  North  Street.  It  was  occupied  as  a  pub- 
lic-house many  years  before  1690.  This  old  house 
was  originally  two  stories  in  front,  with  a  long  slop- 
ing roof  to  the  rear,  a  common  style  of  building  at 
that  period.  The  rear  of  the  house  was  raised  some 
sixty  years  since,  and  the  whole  structure  was  re- 
modeled. It  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  is 
owned  by  Alexander]  Kerr. 

Seventy  men  were  drafted  for  the  Essex  County 
Regiment  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians.  Those 
from  this  town  served  under  Maj.  B.  Gedney. 

"Rev.  John  Everlcth  was  ordained  as  a  preacher" 
in  the  town. 

In  1691  the  church  was  found  too  small,  and  a 
new  one  was  ordered  ;  with  reference  to  this  house 
the  town's  record  states  : 

"That  whereas  our  old  meeting-house  being  the 
most  Considerable  part  of  it   rotten;   and   the  said 


house  is  too  small  to  accommodate  our  people  when 
convened  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  therefore 
voted,  and  fully  agreed,  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house of  the  following  dimentions,  viz.:  length  to  be 
30  feet,  the  breadth  thereof  to  be  2r>  feet,  the  height 
between  the  sills  and  plates  16  feet  and  the  form  of 
the  roof  of  the  said  house  to  be  of  the  same  form  as 
the  Wenham  meeting-house,  with  a  balcony  on  the 
top  of  said  house,  suited  for  a  bell  of  100  lbs.  or 
more,  and  three  galleries  to  be  built,  viz.:  one  on  one 
side  of  the  whole  length  of  said  house,  and  the 
other  two  at  each  end  of  said  house,  the  whole 
breadth  of  said  house.  And  it  was  voted  and  agreed 
that  the  Committee,  John  Sibley,  Robert  Leach, 
Thomas  West,  John  Lee,  Samuel  Leach,  William  Al- 
len, Samuel  Allen,  are  at  this  meeting  fully  enpow- 
ered  by  the  Town  to  a  gree  with  a  workman  to  build 
the  said  house,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town,  at  the 
said  town's  cost  and  charge,  to  be  paid  in  money  at 
two  periods,  viz.:  one  to  be  paid  when  the  above 
house  is  raised,  which  is  voted  to  be  by  the  10th  day 
of  June  next,  evening;  and  the  cash  payment  when 
the  said  house  is  finished,  which  is  voted  to  be  by 
the  last  day  of  October  following.  The  said  house 
to  be  seated  near  the  Old  meeting-house  (on  the 
Common),  where  the  Committee  shall  determine,  and 
the  house  to  be  in  every  way  completly  finished  with 
seats,  and  all  other  decent  and  suitable  appurtanences 
thereto  convenient  for  the  whole  house,  both  within 
and  without,  as  the  said  Committee  so  order.  And 
the  above  said  Committee,  or  a  major  part  of  them, 
are  to  place  the  people  in  the  seats  of  said  house." 

In  1693  Thomas  Tewkesbury  represented  the  town 
at  the  General  Court,  and  he  received  £5  and  four 
shillings  for  a  session  of  thirty-five  days. 

And  the  "  Commoners  organize,  and  enact  laws 
for  their  government,  and  they  provide  for  the  keep- 
ing of  their  records  distinct  from  those  of  the  town." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  1st  February,  1644, 

"  It  was  voted  and  a  greod  there  sliould  be  a  *  Grist-mill '  sett  up  upon 
the  river  near  the  nieetinf^-house,  at  some  convenient  place  for  the  use 
of  the  town  by  John  Knowlton,  Son.,  by  the  1st  of  Sept.  next.  And  if 
any  damage  shall  accrue  to  any  perBone'  land  from  the  flowing  of  the 
water  by  occntion  of  the  mill,  the  town  shall  be  at  ono-balf  cost,  and  the 
miller  the  other  half  said  damage." 

This  mill  was  a  one  story  log  structure,  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  boarded  up  and  down. 
This  old  moss-covered  mill  stood  until  1826,  when  it 
was  taken  down  by  John  P.  Allen,  who  built  on  its 
site  a  mill  for  sawing  maliogany  veneers. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Obed 
Carter  continued  to  run  the  mill  for  many  years,  and 
his  son  used  to  say  the  lobsters  were  so  abundant, 
that  whenever  his  father  required  any,  he  used  to 
step  across  the  stream  at  low  tide,  to  a  point  ot 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Knight's  coal  wharf  now  is,  and 
from  beneath  the  rock-weed  he  could  always  select 
such  and  ;is  many  as  he  wanted. 

This  delicious  Crustacea,  now  so  rapidly  becoming 
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extinct,  was  tlien  so  plentiful  as  to  be  but  little  valued 
as  an  article  of  food. 

In  1695  the  town  "granted  l'liilli|i  Nichols  a  par- 
cel of  land  at  Xewfiort,  being  a  fif^hermin.  " 

"And  John  ^^ibley,  Robert  Leach  and  Thomas 
West,  were  chosen  as  the  first  school  conmiittee,  and 
they  were  instructed  to  agree  with  a  school-master  to 
teach  our  children  to  read  and  write.'" 

"A  watch-hou.se  was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  am- 
munition was  bought.' 

A  church  hell  was  presented  to  the  town  by  (ieorge 
Norton,  and  it  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  before  this,  the  hour  for  public  service  was 
announced  to  the  ctockle-s  inhabitants,  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn  or  conch  shell ;  that  could  not  always  be 
heard. 

An  imaginative  writer  of  the  period  says  "lions 
have  been  seen  at  Cape  Ann,"  but  the  planters  only 
complained  of  the  "devouring  wolves,"  who  make 
sad  havoc  with  the  sheep  and  calves.  And  to  en- 
courage their  destruction  the  town  oilers  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  an  old  one,  and  five  for  a  young 
one. 

In  lC9tj  Samuel  Leach  and  .John  Lee  were  the 
owners  of  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  seat  all  persons  in  the 
meeting-house  according  as  they  had  paid  for  the 
Hupport  of  the  minister,  excejit  "any  anticnt,  grave 
and  sober  person  of  good  conversation.'' 

1G'J9  a  quantity  of  the  common  land  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  parsonage. 

At  a  town  meeting  on  tlie  :i:!d  of  April,  1()99,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  build  a  new  parsonage 
house,  forty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
fourteen  feet  stud,  to  be  located  near  the  meeting- 
house, at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  A  rate  for 
£50  was  made  to  defray  the  expenses;  and  much 
"common  land  "  was  sold  this  year  at  the  "  Great 
Neck  "  (old  neck),  and  House  Island,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  parsonage 
and  settling  the  minister.  This  parsonage  was  erected 
on  School  street,  near  where  the  dwelling  of  Capt. 
Carter  now  stands. 

It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster,  and  in 
1716  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  as  a  piustor  in  the  town.  The  land 
belonging  to  it  extended  from  near  the  saw  mill 
brook,  to  the  lot  of  latid  on  which  the  Baptist  church 
now  stands:  and  was  all  on  the  western  side  of  the 
road.  The  lot  of  land  was  given  to  the  town  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  four  hundred  acres. 

Ai!OUi(;iXE.s. — When  our  ancestors  landed  upon 
our  shore  they  found  it  populated  with  u  tribe  of 
Indians,  known  as  .Vgawanis,  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  Pe(piods,  ami  over  whom  .Mascononio  ruled  as 
their  chief  or  Sagamore.  But  little  is  known  of  him 
or  his  people,  except  they  had  always  been  friendly 
to  the  pale-faces. 
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Mr.  Felt,  in  his  history  of  Ipswich,  says  Capt. 
Edward  Hardy,  and  Nicholas  Hobson  .sailed  for 
North  Virginia  (New  England),  in  Kill,  and  touched 
at  .Vgawam  (Ipswich),  where  the  Indians  treated  them 
more  kindly  than  others  had  done,  and  t'ajit.  .Iidin 
Smith,  who  nuule  several  voyages,  found,  in  1I)I4,  the 
islands  about  Cape  .\na  thickly  populated  with  lliem, 
for  then  food  was  plentiful,  so  abundant  that 

"  Tliv  tidunda  and  i 
With  fry  innuniiTablo  i 
Of  IJsh  that  with  thoir  tins  and  shining  sc:'h'9 
Olidc  nndor  the  green  waves,  in  sculhs  that  uft 
lianU  tliii  mid  Rea;  cir  un.lor  roc-lw  tliuir  food 

These,  with  the  sea-fowl  and  larger  game,  th.it  in 
such  numbers  fiviiuented  the  valleys  and  water-c(;iirses 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  M.anchestcr, 
made  it  an  attractive  home  for  the  aborigines,  and 
several  villages  were  found  there  of  considerable  size, 
but  eviilently  they  had  been  more  populous. 

They  claimeil  this  reduction  was  the  result  of  an 
epidemic,  that  a  W'W  years  ago  had  swe|)t  away  a  great 
many  of  their  people. 

The  tribe  of  Tarrantines,  whose  home  was  on  the 
coa>t  of  Maine,  witli  a  fleet  of  canoes,  made  frequent 
predatory  excursions  along  the  coast  of  Massaidiusetts. 
Masconomo  had  very  successfully  defentled  his])eoplc 
from  some  of  their  attacks,  an<l  had  slain  some  of  their 
warriors,  and  since  their  reduction  by  decease,  they 
were  in  great  dread  'd"  retaliation  from  their  old 
enemies.  Therefore  it  is  (|uite  jirobable  they  sought 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  luiglish  with  a 
far  greater  warmth  than  they  would  have  done  at  a 
time  of  greater  prosperity. 

This  fear  of  the  Tarrantines  rendered  it  very  easy  for 
the  Governor  to  arrange  terms  with  the  chiefs,  for  the 
fee  to  their  lands.  Thus  the  way  seems  to  have  been 
[irepared  for  that  little  band  of  adventurers;  instead 
of  them  finding  a  proud,  bold  race  in  possession  of  the 
land,  they  found  a  discouraged,  disheartened  people, 
ready  to  do  anything,  and  to  pledge  anything  for 
peace  and  protection. 

Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  thus  describes  them  : 

"  For  their  stature,  tliey  arc  a  tall,  Blrung-limhed  l)eopl,-,  their  colour 
Is  tawney,  they  go  n.akcd  save  only  they  aro  in  part  covored,  llieir  hair 
is  generally  black,  and  cut  before  like  oiir  Oenllewomen,  with  one  lock 
longer  than  the  real,  like  our  (JenllennMl,  which  fashion  I  thi[ik  came 
from  here  to  Kuglaml.  Tor  their  weapons  they  use  bows  alul  arrows, 
some  of  them  liea<lea  with  bone  and  some  with  brass.  'Iheir  men  for 
the  most  part  live  idly,  doing  nothing  but  flsh  and  hunt.  Their  wives 
set  their  corn  and  do  all  their  other  work.  They  have  little  household 
stuff,  as  a  kettle,  and  some  other  vessels  like  trays,  spoons  and  baskets. 

"  They  do  generally  piof,-ss  (o  like  well  onr  coming  and  planliug  here, 
partly  beciiuso  lliere  is  an  abundance  of  ground  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sess, and  because  onr  living  here  will  bo  a  means  of  relief  to  them  when 
they  want,  atid  a  defence  from  their  eneuiiea.  They  will  come  into  our 
houses  by  half  a  score  at  a  time  when  wo  are  at  vic(\ials,  but  will  not 
ask  or  take  anything  but  what  we  give  them." 

The  company  seems  to  have  desired  to  deal  justly 
with  the  Indian.s,  for  in  their  letter  of  instruction  to 
Gov.  Endicott  they  say  : 

"  ]r  any  of  the  Savages  pretend  right  of  iulieritance  to  all  or  any  part 
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of  the  lands  granted  ia  • 
their  tyttle,  that  we  may  i 


ur  patent,  we  pray  you  endeavor  to  purchase 
roid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion." 


And  this  spirit  seems  to  have  governed  the  General 
Court,  for  in  1639  it  was  ordered  "  that  care  be  taken 
to  pre%ent  damage  to  Indians,  and  procure  them 
satisfaction  for  any  damage  done  them,"  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  in  all  places  the 
English  shall  keep  their  cattle  from  destroying  the 
Indian  corn,  and  if  any  corn  be  destroyed  for  want  of 
fencing,  or  herding,  the  town  shall  be  liable  to  nnike 
satisfaction." 

"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Masco- 
nomo  must  have  realized  the  full  force  of  this  senti- 
ment, for  having  bargained  his  land  for  promises 
which  were  never  kept,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
age  increasing  with  every  additional  year,  he  gath- 
ered his  few  remaining  subjects,  the  remnants  of 
his  worldly  possessions,  and  placed  himself  and  them 
under  the  protection  of  Massachusetts. 

There,  as  the  ward  of  the  state,  Masconomo,  the 
last  Sagamore  of  the  Agawams,  the  friend  of  the  white 
people,  saw  his  ouce  powerful  tribe  melt  away,  until 
only  a  vestige  remained. 

Poor,  disheartened,  and  friendless,  he  at  last  found 
peace  in  death.  He  was  buried  on  "  Sagamore  Hill," 
in  Hamilton,  about  1658. 

June  18,  1658,  the  town  of  Ipswich  "granted  the 
Sagamore's  widow  to  enjoy  that  parcel  of  land  which 
her  husband  had  fenced  in,  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood.  This  was  a  parcel  of  land  of  six  acres, 
set  off  to  the  Sagamore  in  1655,  but  not  property  to 
any  but  himself." 

The  small  sum  for  which  this  Indian  Cliief  had 
bargained  away  his  title  to  the  soil,  was  not  all  paid 
until  many  years  afterwards,  as  the  deeds  of  several 
towns  show,  viz: — The  deed  of  the  township  of  Man- 
chester from  the  Indians  is  dated  December  19,  A.  D. 
1700,  and  made  from  Sam'l  English  and  Joseph  Eng- 
lish and  John  Umpee,  all  living  in  yc  County  of 
Middlesex,  in  ye  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,  Indians" — for  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings  current  silver  money  of  New  Eng- 
land, paid  by  Robert  Leach,  John  Knoniton  and 
Samuel  Lee,  selectmen  of  ye  aforesaid  Manchester. 
This  deed  states  "  that  whereas  ye  said  town  of  Man- 
chester, having  quietly  and  peaceably,  without  moles- 
tation, enjoyed  the  soil  of  their  Township  with  ye 
groath  thereupon  and  appurtances  belonging  thereto, 
and  containing  for  ye  space  of  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, and  that  in  ye  first  place  by  ye  consent  and 
approl)ation  of  our  grandfather,  Sagamore  John,  of 
Agawam,  alias  Masquenomoit,  and  ever  since,  by 
consent  and  approbation  of  his  children,  and  by  us 
his  grandchildren,  being  the  now  surviving  and 
proper  heirs  to  our  said  grandfather." 

The  same  year  Beverly  and  Gloucester  paid  for  their 
Indian  deeds. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  Mr.  Lee  well  says: 

•'  It  is  melancholy  reflection  that  comes  over  one  who  traces  the  melt- 


ing away  of  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  country,  whether  they 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  lived  in  peace  with  the  whites,  or 
whether  they  resisted  the  settlers  and  attempted  to  defend  their  homes 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  from  the  invaders  of  their  territory, 
the  result  was  the  same.  Fate  had  marked  them  for  destruction,  whether 
they  yielded  or  resisted  the  Kuropean  settlers.  The  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  fire-arms  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders  a  power 
which  the  natives,  with  their  rude  implements  of  warfare,  could  not 
resist,  or  numbers  overcome,  so  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  them 
but  to  take  up  their  weary  march  for  the  setting  sun,  fit  emblem  of 
their  destiny. 

Lo  [  the  poor  Indian.'* 

The  following  familiar  letter  from  an  intelligent 
settler  in  search  of  a  new  home,  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  life  in  a  region  so  new,  and  so  diflerent 
from  that  of  England  appeared  to  him.  The  writer 
was  afterward  a  valued  citizen  of  Manchester  : 

"  PLT3I0tTTH,  1621. 

"Loving  Cousin:  On  our  arrival  at  Plymouth,  wee  found  all  our 
friends  and  planters  in  good  health,  though  they  had  been  weake  and  sicke 
and  with  small  means.  The  Indians  around  about  us  are  peaceable  and 
friendly ;  the  country  very  pleasant  and  temperate,  yielding,  naturally 
of  itself,  greate  stores  of  fruits,  and  vines  of  divers  sorts,  in  abundance. 
There  is,  likewise,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  small  nuts  and  plumbs,  with 
much  variety  of  flowers,  roots  and  hereby  no  less  pleasant  than  whole- 
gome  and  profitable,  no  place  has  more  goosebeiTies,  and  strawberries, 
nor  better,  timber  of  all  sorts  you  have  in  England  doth  cover  ths 
laud,  that  affords  beasts  of  divera  sorts,  and  great  flocks  of  turkies, 
quail,  and  pigeons,  and  many  great  lakes  abounding  with  fish,  fowl, 
beaver  and  otter.  The  sea  affords  great  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  Mynes 
we  find  to  our  thinking,  but  neither  the  qualitie  or  quantitie  wee  doe 
know.  Better  graine  cannot  be  than  the  Indian  come,  and  we  can 
plant  it  on  as  good  ground  as  we  ran  desire.  Wee  are  all  free-holders, 
the  rent  day  does  not  trouble  us,  our  companie  are  very  religious,  honest 
people,  and  the  word  of  God  is  sincerely  taught  us  every  Sabbath,  soe 
that  I  know  nothing  a  contented  mind  can  here  want.  I  desire  your 
friendly  care  to  send  my  wife  and  children  to  me,  where  I  wish  all  the 
friends  I  have  in  England— soe  I  rest, 

"  Your  loving  kinsman, 

"  WiLUAU  Hilton." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  early  residents  with 
date,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  their 
connection  with  the  settlement : 


lfi2G. 

William  Allen. 
Richard  Norman. 
John  Norman. 
William  Jeffrey. 

162U. 
John  Black. 

IHStl. 
Robert  I.each. 
Samuel  Archer. 
SeargentWolf. 
John  More. 
George  Norton. 
John  Sibley. 

1637. 
John  Pickworth. 
John  Palley. 
William  Ilennet. 
Pasco  Poote. 
Thomas  Cbubbs. 

10  to. 

John  Friend. 
William  Walton. 
Jamea  Standish. 
Benjamin  Parmiter. 
Robert  Allen. 


Edu 


nd  Gr 


Rev.  Rjilpli  Smith. 


1650. 

Henry  Lee. 
William  Everton. 

Joseph  Pickworth. 
Nicholas  Vincent. 
John  Kettle. 
Robert  Knight. 

l«ol. 
Robert  Isabell. 
Nathaniel  Marsterson. 
Richard  Normau. 

lfi.'>4. 
Thomaii  Millctt. 

1««0. 
Moses  Maverick. 
Siiuiuel  Allen. 
John  ntackleeche. 

KlftS. 

Pitts. 

John  Elithope. 

111114. 
John  Crowell. 

1AK3. 
John  West. 

16tt0. 
Richanl  Gla». 
Rev.  John  Winborn. 


1667. 

Thomas  Bishop. 
Jenkins  Williams. 

1668. 
Oueciphous  Allen. 

1B70. 
William  Hooper. 
Nicholiis  Woodberrj'. 

1B74. 
Ambrose  Gale. 
Commit  Marston. 
Elodius  Raynolds. 
John  Mason. 
James  Pittman. 

ItiSO. 
John  Lee 
Samuel  Lee. 
Isaac  Whitcher. 
John  Cadner. 
Robert  Leach. 
John  Marston. 
Thomas  Tewkesbury. 
Thomas  Ross. 
Samuel  Allen 
Manassa  Marston. 
Walter  Palmiter. 
James  Rivers. 

16$4. 
William  Uosham. 
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John  Foster. 
Mork  Tinker. 
John  Knovvllon. 
£mAntii<l  Duy. 
Elislin  RkviiuIiU. 
Jo«ep)i  Woodborry. 
James  i'itiimti. 
Bobert  Kniglit  Jr. 


Epliarnni 
John  .\IIv 


Kliali  LitIlflii-1.1. 
Kichanl  L.-iillicr 
Juliii  lilahup. 
Samuel  Crowell. 
Ri-v.  J..h.i  Krcrl. 
liev.  Juhu  i;mor 
.lolin  Hurt. 
J.iuaa  Siuith. 


Cir.VPTKK    CI. 

M  .\  XCII  E.STI:R— ( Conlinued). 
Annals  from  ITCIIl  to  l.SUO. 

Ix  1700  the  town  paid  Samuel  Engli.sli,  a  grandson 
of  Masconomo,  £4  5s.  8(1.  for  reliniiiii.shin<;  all  Iiis 
right,  title  and  interest  in  the  land  of  the  township. 

Lieutenant  William  Hilton,  of  this  town,  served 
under  Colonel  Wiuthrop  Hilton  in  the  war  with  the 
Eastern  Indians. 

In  the  year  following  the  rate  of  the  town  was  £23 
19s.  lid. 

The  town  granted  .John  Knowlton  the  right  "  to 
erect  a  seat  for  himself  in  the  meeting-house,  nest  to 
the  West  stairs." 

The  proprietors  of  the  "Common  lands"  author- 
ize their  committee  to  sell ''Howes  Island"  to  him 
that  will  give  the  most  for  it. 

In  1701  the  town  ordered  the  burial-place  to  be 
fenced  in  and  "  whoever  neglect  to  work  on  the  same 
shall  be  fined  3  shillings." 

The  people  were  ordered  to  cut  pine  and  hcndock 
brush  from  the  fodder  land  two  days.  At  that  time 
the  only  hay  for  their  cattle  was  cut  from  the  natural 
meadows  and  swampy  places,  where  there  was  a  rank 
growth  of  a  coarse  variety  of  grass,  and  to  keep  back 
the  encroachment  of  the  woods  the  clearing  above 
referred  to  was  occasionally  necessary.  Dams  were 
often  built  so  as  to  kill  the  bushes  and  young  trees  by 
flooding  them. 

In  1705  a  "  saw  mill  "  was  erected  at  "  Bushie 
plain;"  this  wiis  where  the  "  old  Baker  mill"  now 
stands. 

On  July  4,  1711,  a  proclamation  was  received  in 
town  to  take  all  deserters  of  His  Majesty's  troops  in 
service  in  the  expedition  to  the  Canadas,  on  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  and  twelve  months'  imprisonment  of 
any  person  entertaining  one  of  them. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  record  any  drift  or 
stray  projjcrty  that  had  been  found,  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose;  in  17Io  is  the  following: 

"  Picked  up  by  William  Hilton,  a  boat  (near  Bak- 
er's Island)  20  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide." 

At  the  formation  of  the  church  November  7,  171(5, 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 
He  celebrated  the  first  sacrament  ever  held  in  town. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  The  church 
at  that  time  consisted  of  nine  males  and  ten  fe- 
males. 


In  the  following  year  John  Pierce  was  murdered 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harl)or,  and  it  was  long  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous  that  ihc  moans  of  the  mur- 
dered man  could  be  heard  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  tliese  mournful 
sounds  proceeded  from  a  sea-bird  known  as  the 
loon. 

The  people  of  that  time  were  extremely  supersti- 
tious. On  a  hill  near  the  beginning  of  the  K.ssex 
woods  two  Mu-n  used  to  make  shingles;  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  one  wa.s  killed,  and  that  part  of  the  town  w;is 
long  avoided  after  dark;  I'or  on  stormy  nights  tlie 
deceiised  shingle  maker  could  be  heard  filing  his  saw, 
and  uttering  the  most  distressing  groans.  For  many 
years  this  story  was  fully  believed.  At  length,  some 
young  men,  who  could  not  un<ler.stand  what  possible 
use  disembodied  spirits  could  have  for  files  and  saws, 
resolved  to  investigate.  On  a  windy  day  they  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  found  a  long  branch  of  a  pine 
tree  was  resting  heavily  on  a  limb  below,  and  when 
swayed  by  the  wind  their  heavy,  pitchy  surfaces 
rubbed  and  chafed  with  the  sounds  described. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  taxed  in  1717  was  sixty- 
four. 

The  people  of  Beverly  Farms  by  petition  "  desire 
to  have  the  bounds  of  Manchester  include  Beverly 
Farms." 

The  "  Commons  "  voted  to  give  one  hundred  acres 
of  their  laud  to  the  town,  in  consideration  of  their 
great  cost  in  settling  a  minister  in  town."  This  grant 
included  the  Kettle  Cove  Pond,  Kettle  Island  and 
half  an  acre  near  the  Cove  school-house,  for  a  "  clay- 
pit." 

The  town  afterward  sold  Kuttle  Island  to  John 
Knowlton  for  three  pounds. 

Crow  Island  to  Jo.seph  Leach  lor  six  poun<ls. 

The  clay-pit  was  set  olf  for  the  use  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. Then  clay  was  used  lor  mortar  in  the 
building  of  chimneys  and  for  the  brick  walls  often 
laid  between  the  studding  of  the  framcd-houscs,  and 
in  the  construction  of  log-houses  it  was  very  much 
used  in  filling  the  spans  between  the  logs. 

Every  i)upil  in  the  schools  was  taxed  "5  pence 
per  week  for  the  support  of  the  teachers;"  and  in 
cold  weather  every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 
daily  a  stick  of  wood. 

In  171S  the  commoners  "granted  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Browne,  of  Salem,  10  acres  of  upland,  and  6  acres  of 
swamp,  as  he  had  been  at  great  cost  in  settling  a  min- 
ister in  town." 

In  December,  1719,  Samuel  Lee,  Aaron  Bennett, 
John  Foster,  Richard  Leach,  Benjamin  Allen  ami 
John  Dodge  were  chosen  a  committee  to  build  a  new 
meeting-hou.se  near  the  old  one.  It  was  forty-nine 
feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide. 

Ezekiel  Knowlton  was  drowned  at  Sable  Island. 

In  1720  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold  for  twelve 
pounds,  and  !i  committee  was  appointe<l  "to  take  snb- 
bcriptious  of  every  man  for  his  work,  or  stulf  which 
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he  will  offer  to  build  the  new  one,  and  to  agree  with 
an  'artificial'  workman  to  over  see  the  workers  and 
work  himself  as  cheap  as  can  be  done,  and  when  the 
meetinghouse  is  fit  for  the  congregation  to  meet  in, 
the  committee  arc  to  make  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  same;  and  the  committee  are  to  seat  the  peo- 
ple according  to  their  purchase  in  the  said  house, 
and  all  money  which  shall  be  received  from  other 
towns,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  pin  money  to  building  the  minister's  pew." 

The  front  door,  with  its  home-made  lock,  and  heavy 
iron  hinges,  is  yet  preserved  as  the  southern  door  of 
M^jor  Foster's  ware-house ;  and  the  sounding-board 
forms  a  part  of  the  ceiling  in  a  kitchen  at  West  Man- 
chester. These  interesting  relics  should  be  preserved 
in  some  place  of  greater  safety. 

About  this  time  John  Hill  opened  a  public  house 
where  the  "Rail  Road  house"  now  is,  on  Union 
Street.  This  is  the  second  tavern  of  which  we  have 
record.     It  was  built  by  John  Bishop  in  1690. 

Inl721"Jabiz  Dodge  was  chosen  school-master, 
and  was  not  to  have  more  than  twenty  pounds  per 
annum." 

And  among  other  subjects  voted  upon,  there  was 
a  majority  against  geese  lunning  any  longer  on  the 
common. 

The  "fields  at  the  Plain  and  at  the  Neck  were  held 
in  common  as  pasture  lands." 

In  1722  the  selectmen  granted  to  John  Lee,  Jr.,  "  a 
retailers  license." 

"  Joseph  Knight  sells  hi.s  farm  at  the  the  Cove  to 
Ingersoll."  This  is  the  place  now  owned  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  General  Court  assessed  the  town  "  £108  as 
their  proportion  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  and  trustees  were  elected  with  in- 
structions to  let  it  out  at  6  per  cent.,  in  sums  not 
less  than  £5,  or  more  than  £10,  to  any  one  person.'' 

A  road  was  laid  out,  one  and  one-half  rods  wide, 
from  the  county-road  by  the  causeway  up  the 
"  Great  Hill,"  "  for  fishermen  to  cut  their  fire-wood." 

In  1723  the  town  "ordered  the  trustees  of  the  £108 
shall  have  it  for  5  years,  and  be  allowed  20  shillings 
for  bringing  it  from  Boston." 

A  new  scluiol-lionse  was  built  near  the  meeting- 
house, under  the  direction  of  John  Foster  and  Rich- 
ard Leach,  "  who  are  also  required  to  survey  the 
school  lands  and  report  on  its  quality  and  quantity." 

This  building  was  sold  in  1811  arid  removed  to 
Saw-Mill  Brook,  where  it  was  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  Mathew  Giles. 

John  Foster  Wiis  chosen  school-master  for  four 
years,  at  ten  pounds  per  annum.  "  And  the  town 
agrees  to  assess  £100  for  four  years  for  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  for  bothe  sexes  to  learn  reading,  writ- 
ing English  and  cyphering." 

Nathaniel  Marsters  exchanges  Poplar  Plain  with 
the  town  taking  in  lieu  thereof  land  bordering  on 
Lobster  Cove. 


1724  "  The  clerk  is  ordered  to  Alphabet  the  Town's 
Books." 

And  "the  road  IJ  rods  wide,  was  built  from  the 
County  Road  to  the  White  Beach." 

In  the  following  year  "  Benjamin  Allen,  John 
Bir>hop,  Richard  Leach,  Jonathan  Allen,  Jeremiah 
Hibbetts,  John  Crowell,  Jabez  Dodge,  Samuel  Lee 
and  Shadrack  Norton  petition  for  fifty  feet  of  land  in 
front  of  the  landing  place,  off  the  point  of  rocks  to 
build  a  wharf" 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1727,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  cause  of  such  terrestrial  disturbances  was  not 
understood  by  the  people  of  that  period.  They  were 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  Deity's  anger.  A 
great  religious  revival  followed  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  forty  people  were  united  with  the 
church. 

In  1730  the  town  voted  to  pay  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  to  release  the 
Millet  Swamp.  "And  every  person  is  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion by  contribution  every  Lord's  day,  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handing  it  into  the 
box." 

Among  the  old  papers  of  the  town  the  following  is 
not  the  least  remarkable : 

"  Whear  as  tli-ar  was  no  way  layd  out  at  Keettel  cove  landiug-placo 
formerly,  wo,  the  subscribei-s,  oue  ye  fifth  day  of  Nov.,  1731,  have  laid 
out  half  an  Acre  of  land  for  ye  landing-place  at  Kettel  cove  on  Korth 
side  of  yo  Cove,  as  fuulerthe  :  teen  pole  frunting  to  ye  water  to  one  ye 
up  land,  to  one  yo  pepul  Stone  beach,  falling  back  to  ye  Nor  ward  to  ye 
Distance  of  teen  pol  to  3  pol  in  weedtb,  tht-nce  back  6  pis.  to  2  pis.  in 
weath  to  ye  Este  side  of  a  Grate  Rock  ;  and  also  bunding  out  on  Nor 
Eyst  side  of  ye  way  to  Daniel  Knigh  UoweH  2  pol  wide  and  so  along  ye 
way  that  Gob  to  Knigh  saw  mill,  then  one  pol  on  half  when  ye  way  now 
is  about  teen  pis.  beyond  the  red  sjiw  mill,  &c. 

A.\R0N  Bennett,  "l     Selectmen 
Jonv  FOSTEB,         |.  of 

Thomas  I.ee,        J  Manchester." 

Knight's  saw-mill  was  above  the  old  burial-ground 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  station  at  the  Cove. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  1731,  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  valuable  gift  of  Baxter's  practical  works 
from  Mr.  Holden,  of  London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
man,  to  the  town  and  church  at  Manchester,  are 
thankfully  accepted,  and  £8  appropriated  for  the 
binding  of  said  works." 

These  volumes  were  kept  for  many  years,  but  in 
consequence  of  frequent  and  incautious  lending  they 
were  lost. 

In  the  following  year  Ram  Island  was  sold  to  John 
Knowlton. 

And  in  1732  the  town  "  agrees  to  build  a  wharf  of 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  Landing  place  by  the  meet- 
ing-house, from  the  south  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  chan- 
nel, and  assess  £50  on  the  Town  to  build  the  same. 
And  each  man  shall  work  one  day  on  the  said  wharf, 
on  penalty  of  paying  5  shillings  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  wharf."  This  was  the  town's  wharf  by  the 
Common. 

In  1734  fifty  pounds  was  ordered  "to  be  assessed 
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for  the  schools,  one-half  of  which  is  to  support  4 
School  Dams,  viz.:  one  at  Nuport,  one  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house, one  at  Brierey  Plain,  and  one  at  Kettle 
Cove.  The  other  half  shall  be  expended  in  provid- 
ing a  good  school-niiister  to  keep  near  the  Meeting- 
house during  the  fall  and  winter  season  "  The 
"School  Dams"  of  that  time  taught  reading,  spell- 
ing and  writing,  using  the '■  horn  book  "  and  psalter 
for  reading,  and  "the  goose  quill  pens"  for  writing. 
It  is  said  the  twigs  of  the  grey  birch  were  sometimes 
used  instead  of  fpiills. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  several  of  tlic  towns  to 
divide  the  county  of  Essex,  but  the  vote  of  MaiKlu-s- 
ter  was  against  it.  "And  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
draw  up  the  reasons  for  their  vote." 

In  1730  Samuel  Allen  sold  to  John  Foster,  shore- 
man, ten  acres  of  land  at  Graves'  farm  for  fifty 
pounds. 

"In  1739  the  meeting  of  the  Commoners  was  held 
in  John  Hill's  tavern." 

In  June,  17-10,  while  the  people  were  on  their  way 
to  church,  an  earthquake  of  such  severity  was  felt 
that  many  were  obliged  to  be  seated. 

John  Driver  was  slain  by  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Sable. 

In  1741  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  the 
grist-mill.  This  was  on  the  site  of  the  [>resent  bridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  And  the  "river  bank 
near  the  school-house  was  leased  for  a  lime  kiln." 
This  was  about  where  the  town  hall  now  stands. 

John  Hill  was  chosen  "  A  Inspector  of  Killing  and 
Hunting  of  Dears,"  which  were  plentil'ul  in  the 
woods. 

In  1744  "Samuel  Lee  was  commissioned  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,"  a  very  important  ofiice  at  that  time. 

In  March,  174o,  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg 
sailed  from  Boston,  under  the  command  of  William 
Pepperrell.  This  was  a  strongly-fortified  town  that 
had  been  built  by  the  French  on  the  Island  of  (!ape 
Breton.  The  town  had  a  large  business  and  was  said 
to  have  emi)loyed  six  hundred  vessels  in  its  trade  and 
fisheries.  The  feeling  against  this  place  was  very 
etroug,  and  was  voiced  by  a  noted  divine  in  an  ad- 
joining town.  In  a  sermon  advocating  the  necessity 
of  destroying  the  place,  lie  said:  "  They  harbor  our 
enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our  infant  eastern 
settlements;  they  molest  and  break  in  upon  our  fish- 
eries, and  break  them  to  pieces;  they  lie  near  the 
roadway  of  our  Kuropean  merchandise,  and  they  sally 
out  and  take  our  corn-vess(ds  ;  and  therefore  our  op- 
pressions from  thence,  .so  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to  be  intolerable.  We 
must  remove,  then,  our  enemies,  or  they  will  destroy 
us.  There  is  a  plain  necessity  of  it ;  and  woe  to  us  if 
it  be  not  reduced ! " 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  news  of  its  sur- 
render reached  the  town.  No  list  of  those  engaged 
in  this  enterprise  from  this  town  has  been  preserved. 
But  Samuel  May  was  there  as  a  lieutenant.     David 


Allen  kept  a  journal  of  the  cx|)cdition.  Jacob  Mor- 
gan and  John  llassam  were  killed;  and  William 
Tuck  was  in  the  engagement  on  board  a  British 
frigate.  Daniel  Foster  was  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a 
boat,  and  Jacob  Foster  never  returned.  A  great  deal 
of  excitenient  prevailed  lest  the  French  lleet  should 
make  an  attack,  and  many  enlisted  in  the  Essex 
County  regiments  and  marched  to  Boston.  In  town 
the  coast-guard  was  increased  and  ammunition  bought. 
The  town  provided  stocks  for  disorderly  bipeds,  and  a 
pound  for  restraining  unruly  quadrupeds.  The  first 
stood  on  the  common  near  the  church. 

In  1747,  other  toilers  of  the  sea  fell  victims  to  the 
barbarities  of  the  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Captain  Amos  Hilton  with  his  son  and  crew  landed 
lor  wood  and  water,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
Indians  and  all  massacred  but  one  lad.  Further 
particulars  of  this  all'air  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  fisheries. 

Jlr.  William  Hilton,  his  son,  son-in-law  and  one 
other  man  were  suprised  by  the  Indians  at  Niscopet, 
nearSheei)scot.  All  were  killed  except  the  last  named, 
who  was  made  a  prisoner.  William  Hilton  was  on 
his  way  to  Muscongus  to  possess  the  land  belonging 
to  his  fatiicr. 

In  l~4f<,  the  throat  distemper  prevailed  and  many 
children  died,  and  Benjamin  Allen  and  William  Has- 
sam  were  lost  at  sea. 

The  following  year  was  also  a  sad  one,  for  Isaac 
Preston,  I'enjamin  Hassam  and  William  Lee  were 
lost  on  a  return  voyage  from  T/isl)i>n.  Ezekiel  Mars- 
ters  was  also  lost  at  sea,  and  Andrew  Leach  died 
while  in  London. 

"2  shillings  ])aid  for  a  new  bottom  to  the  Great 
Chair  in  the  school-house." 

In  1750  "  Captain  John  Lee  was  pai<l  5s.  4(i.  for  a 
journey  after  a  school-master." 

The  town  also  voted  to  repair  the  meeting-house, 
and  to  buy  the  lirst  rnw  of  pews  in  the  front  gallery, 
the  front  seats  in  the  side  gallery,  and  the  men's 
seats  below. 

And  it  was  further  voted  that  those  that  are  pro- 
priejon,  and  those  that  are  not,  shall  roti-  bnjdhcr. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  unrestricted  suffrage  in 
the  town. 

A  chm-ch  steeple  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  .£1'.K),  and  in  the  following  year  an  additional  £1(10 
was  approjiriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  again  a  gloom  is  cast  over  the  village  by  the 
loss  of  six  of  their  inhabitants  while  on  their  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

In  1753  "  Mr.  Samuel  Wigglesworth  was  paid  for 
keej>ing  a  school  five  sixths  of  one  (|Uarter  vear  £5, 
11.^1*./." 
;  The  wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  young 
stock  of  the  settlers,  and  at  town  meeting  it  was  or- 
dered "  that  any  sum  of  money  be  drawn  to  destroy 
them,"  and  on  the  following  year  it  was  voted  the 
'  money  needful  in  conjunction  with  other  towns,  "to 
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Destroy  those  Devouring  Wolves  which  are  in,  or 
may  be  found  in,  the  woods  between  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Manchester,  Beverly  and  Wenham." 

John  Lee,  Samuel  Lee  and  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  were 
owners  of  Slaves. 

The  town  purchased  a  copper  weather-cock  for 
their  meeting-house  at  a  cost  of  £7,  10a.  8d.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  it  as  faithfully 
marks  the  wind's  changes  as  it  did  for  our  Colonial 
ancestors. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Martin,  who  owned  Smith's 
farm,  died ;  his  son,  Nathaniel,  married  a  daughter 
of  Amos  Pickworth. 

In  1755  a  "  contribution  was  taken  for  the  support 
of  free  schools,  Samuel  Lee  giving  the  interest  of 
£13  6s.  Sd.  for  ten  years,  and  many  others  subscribed 
liberally.  The  early  settlers  were  always  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  schools ;  and, 
considering  their  very  limited  means,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  their  contributions  were  very 
liberal. 

In  the  following  year  six  citizens  of  the  town  were 
lost  at  sea.  The  men  were  a  sea-faring  race,  and 
were  much  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
Salem,  and  Newburyport. 

In  1756  Ambrose  Allen,  Moses  Frank,  Jacob  Lee, 
Daniel  Davidson,  William  Ireland,  and  John  Ayers, 
belonging  to  the  town,  were  lost  at  sea  on  a  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

Eev.  Amos  Cheever,  who  had  been  p.istor  of  the 
church  for  twenty-seven  years,  died  January  15,  1756. 
He  was  lain  in  the  old  burial  ground,  but  no  stone 
marks  his  resting-place. 

In  the  town  records  for  1757  is  the  following :  "  The 
selectmen  are  empowered  to  let  the  French  men  to 
John  Foster  for  one  year  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  Old  Tenor.''  There  were  neutral  French 
(Acadians)  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Nova  Scotia 
after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
were  town  charges. 

1758  was  a  disastrous  season  for  the  fishing  fleet  ; 
many  were  lost.  Of  this  town  John  Day,  John 
Driver,  Richard  Leach,  John  Lee  and  Samuel  Mor- 
gan perished. 

And  there  were  more  victims  for  the  savages,  for 
Captain  Samuel  Leach,  Joseph  Allen,  Jacob  Crowell 
and  Robert  Bear  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Casco 
Bay.    Two  boys  escaped. 

Captain  Leach  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
noted  for  his  great  strength  and  activity.  In  numer- 
ous Indian  battles  he  had  made  himself  conspicuous, 
and  was  said  to  have  destroyed  many  of  his  assailants 
before  ho  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

The  third  tavern,  used  to  stand  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  North  streets.  It  was  kept  by  Dea- 
con John  Allen,  about  1758.  It  had  a  long  sloping 
roof,  was  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear. 
The  sign  was  a  golden  ball.  It  had  two  large,  square 
rooms  in  front,  a  very  large  chimney  in  the  centre, 


and  a  long,  narrow  kitchen  in  the  rear.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1883. 

In  1759,  Benjamin  Orsement  was  granted  a  deed  of 
the  Old  Way  to  Chebacco,  around  "  Mo.ses  Hill,"  by 
laying  out  a  new  road,  to  the  westward  of  "  Millett's 
Swamp"  lots  to  Chebacco.  This  was  the  original 
road  to  Ipswich,  or  Chebacco,  as  Essex  was  then 
called.  It  left  whac  is  now  called  the  "  Old  Road  " 
to  Essex  about  opposite  the  "  Cressey  Orchard,"  and 
ran  to  the  northward  of  "  Moses  Hill." 

£9  lis.  Sd.  was  paid  John  Foster  for  supplying  the 
families  of  the  Frenchmen"  (Acadians). 

In  1760  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  a  free 
grammar  school  was  circulated,  and  "  John  Lee  agrees 
to  give  £30  old  tenor:  if  Daniel  Edwards  arrives  safe 
from  Virginia:  if  not,  then  £15,  and  10  others  sub- 
scribed the  last  named  sum.'' 

The  town  was  fined  for  not  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court. 

A  wall  was  "ordered  to  be  built  about  the  burial- 
place,  and  the  bars  are  to  be  replaced  with  a  gate." 
This  was  probably  an  ordinary  stone  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  school  teachers  in 
1760:— 

£.  I.  d. 

"TbomasLee'swife.tbeSchoolDameatKettleCove,  received...  1  4 

Widow  Rebecca  TewliBbury,  at  Newport 2  5 

Natbaniei  Lee's  wife,  at  the  Piain 1  3  4 

Widow  Sarah  Leach,  at  North  Yarmouth 18  3 

John  Piclioriug,  for  1  quarter  hire,  keepiug  Grammar  School  6  13  5 

"The  town  paid  Thomas  Lee  for  making  a  whip- 
ping-post, and  a  pair  of  stocks  13  shillings,  id. ;  and 
4s.  8rf.  for  stock-irons."  These  indispensable  institu- 
tions of  our  forefathers,  were  placed  on  the  common 
near  the  church  and  the  school-house. 

A  fine  of  five  shillings  was  collected  from  a  person 
"for  swearing." 

In  1761  a  census  of  the  town  was  taken,  and  gives 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  follows  :  — 

Total  of  popiilation 739 

Families 136 

Houses 103 

Colored  persous 23 

Acacians  7 

Indians 1 

The  last  family  of  Indians  lived  at  "  Nichols,"  (near 
the  Tenuey  place).  They  were  very  old,  and  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  people  of  the  town  who  often 
contributed  to  their  comfort  by  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing. 

During  the  revival  at  Chebacco  in  1763,  several  of 
the  Manciiester  people  united  with  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land's  church  in  that  place,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  who  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  "  Whitefleldian  movement."  Among  the 
number  was  Edward  Lee,  "The  Apostolic  Fisher- 
man," of  whom  Mr.  Cleaveland  gives  an  interesting 
account  in  his  "Plain  Narrative,"  published  at  Bos- 
ton in  1767. 

In  the  following  year  Benjamin  Andrew,  Charles 
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Leach  and  David  Foster  were  lost  with  the  "May- 
flower," on  their  retnrn  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  17G5  John  Foster  owned  the  "  Smith  Farm." 

The  parsonatre  land  at  the  e.astward  of  the  nieeting- 
hou.se  was  divided  and  sold,  and  money  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  town  for  the  building  of  an  alms-house. 
It  was  the  custom  to  let  out  the  poor  to  board  with 
those  who  would  pay  the  most  for  their  services;  this 
was  done  annually. 

Again  the  storms  and  seas  make  havoc,  an<l  shroud 
the  village  in  mourning;  for  this  year  adds  no  less 
than  ten  to  the  list  of  A«/. 

In  17<i7  "the  town  orders  X3G,  13s.  id.  as  a  gift  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  and  continued  the  same  in  the 
year  following,  and  in  17(39  the  amount  was  increased 
to  £45." 

A  wind-mill  was  ordered  to  be  built,  that  the 
exportation  of  corn  might  !>e  prevented.  It  stood 
near  School  Street,  on  the  land  recently  purchased 
by  the  town  for  a  cemetery,  and  was  taken  down  in 
about  1812. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  "  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  the  burial-ground,  in  consideration 
that  those  persons  who  are  called  to  follow  their 
d I  ceased  friends  to  the  grave,  may  be  delivered  from 
tlif  briers  which  so  encumber  them." 

This  year  saw  a  marked  change  in  the  church — for 
seats  for  the  choir  were  made  in  the  gallery — before 
this  they  sat  with  the  congregation,  and  did  not  sing 
by  note  as  they  now  began  to  do.  The  time  was 
started  by  a  wooden  pitch-pipe  about  a  foot  in  length, 
on  which  the  letters  of  the  scale  were  cut ;  the  tones 
were  obtained  by  blowing  in  the  end,  and  the  i)itcli 
by  sliding  up  and  down  the  rod  tliat  fdled  the  cavity 
of  the  instrument ;  only  alxmt  a  dozen  psalm  tunes 
were  then  in  use. 

In  1773  "  the  town  agreed  with  Joseph  Killam  to 
ring  the  bell  and  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  one 
year  for  £1  Gs.  8(/.,  and  further,  to  ring  the  said  bell 
at  9  o'clock  at  night  for  40  shillings.'' 

The  early  settlers  had  paid  their  passages  to  this 
country,  they  had  settled  upon  land  they  had  already 
purchased  before  leaving  England  by  buying  shares 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  its  to  their  right  to  the  land,  they  had 
paid  the  Indians  for  a  full  and  complete  relinquish- 
ment of  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  it.  As  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown  they  had  always  furnished 
their  full  proportion  of  men  and  money  for  preserv- 
ing jieace  along  the  borders.  They  had  contributed 
their  quota  of  the  ta.xes  for  the  sup|>ort  of  the  colonial 
government.  They  felt  they  had  made  their  new 
homes  by  privation,  hard  labor,  and  honest  practices, 
and  they  were  sensitive  of  any  unjust  interference 
of  Old  England  in  their  adiiirs.  After  the  »igning 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1703,  by  which  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to 
the  English — instead  of  a  more  liberal  |)olicy  be- 
ing adopted  as  they  had  been  led  to  believe — the  in- 


dustrial pursuits  of  the  young  colony  were  more 
severely  restricted  than  before:  already  over  taxed  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony,  the  impoverished  settlers 
were  still  further  harassed  by  burdensiune  taxation, 
and  intolerable  regulations  on  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

Tliis  feeling  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  the  tea  tax  in  1773,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  three  .ship-loads  in 
Boston  harbor.  This  act  of  defiance  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  retalia- 
tion tliey  closed  the  port  of  that  town,  thereby 
paralyzing  all  business,  and  causing  a  vast  amount  of 
sulfering  there,  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  prospect  of 
our  fathers  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  in  the  town  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and 
reasoned  against  resistance.  They  said,  "  Our  interests 
are  almost  entirely  on  the  ocean,  if  war  comes  our 
fisheries  will  be  destroyed,  the  markets  of  Europe,  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  trade  with  the  southern 
colonies  will  be  closed  against  us,  our  vessels  will  rot 
at  our  wharves:   and  how  can  we  live?" 

But  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Manchester 
felt  they  had  been  goaded  beyond  endurance  ;  and 
they  were  willing  to  take  any  risk,  and  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  the  hope  of  greater  independence. 
And  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state  they  lost  no  time  in  seconding  the 
measures  of  the  le;idcrs  ag:iin3t  the  unwarranted 
aggres.sions  of  Englaml. 

May  18,  1774,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
a  separation  of  colonies.  A  town-meeting  was  called 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  report  thereon.  At  an 
a<ljourned  meeting  the  (bllowing  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 


1  mofling,  tlio  town  will  bo  liable 
jr  congrna  luiil  tbry  be  paid  eight 


l«t.  "  If  aiiT  Jiingor  arriss  from  II 
for  llif  nanie. 

2il.  "  To  send  (IcU-gHti'B  to  the  coui 
(tliilliiigH  per  (liiy. 

'Ad.  "John  L(-i',  Andrew  Marjitcrs,  and  Andrew  Woodburj  are  t-lected 
dfik-gatcs  to  the  ('minty  Congrois  to  meet  at  Ipswich  to  consider  the  criti- 
cal state  of  our  national  affairs." 

The  resolutions  passed  at  Ipswich  were  of  unmistak- 
able import,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts; 

"  At  the  Bamo  tinio  we  franltiy  and  with  sincerity,  declare  that  we  hold 
oiitsolves  subject  to  his  niajeaty  King  George  the  3d,  and  as  such  will 
bear  hiiu  true  allegiance,  and  are  ready  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to 
supp(wt  and  defeiKl  his  person,  crown,  and  dignity  of  his  constitutional 
authority  over  us.  Dut,  by  the  horrors  of  slavery— by  the  dignity  and 
happiness  attending  virtuous  freedom,  we  are  constrained  to  declare  that 
we  hold  our  liberties  too  dear  to  bo  sported  with,  and  aro  therefore 
seriously  determined  to  defend  them." 

On  the  IGth  of  September,  "Andrew  Woodbury 
was  elected  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  disolution  he  was  to  attend  its  the  I'rovincitii  Con- 
gress at  Cambridge." 

Since  1719  the  hungry  waves  have  engulfed  no 
less  than  ninoty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
town. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  that 
"the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  constable  should  not 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Province,  but  to  Henry 
Gardner  of  Stowe  ;  "  thus  the  "  sinews  of  war  "  were 
diverted  from  the  customary  channel  to  the  popular 
cause. 

And  that  importation  might  be  reduced  it  was 
voted  "  that  we  give  no  Scarfs  or  Gloves  at  funerals, 
and  wear  no  mourning  for  deceased  friends,  except  a 
small  piece  of  crape." 

Minute  men  were  appointed,  ammunition  purchas- 
ed, and  the  militia  organized  by  the  election  of  An- 
drew Marster.s,  captain,  Samuel  Forster,  lieutenant, 
and  EI eazer  Crafts,  second  lieutenant;  and  the  com- 
pany were  more  frequently  drilled  on  the  common. 

The  town  also  ordered  "  a  subscription  for  the 
poor  of  Boston." 

Early  in  1775  the  small-pox,  a  disease  peculi.arly 
dreaded  at  that  period,  appeared  in  the  town,  and  a 
pest-house,  with  its  attendant,  the  smoke-house,  was 
built,  and  many  people  died. 

The  order  from  the  Provincial  Congress  for  sup- 
plying clothing  for  the  army  was  cheerfully  complied 
with  ;  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  were  purchased  for  the 
poor  of  the  town. 

Watch-houses  were  built  along  the  coast  that  the 
movements  of  the  British  armies  might  be  observed. 

In  April  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  town,  and  the  militia  under  Captain 
Marsters  started  immediately  for  the  scene  of  action. 
They  went  as  far  as  Medford,  where  they  received 
orders  to  return.  (Twenty -one  of  this  company  enlist- 
ed in  the  Continental  army).  The  colors  carried  by 
this  Medford  company  was  for  many  years  preserved 
by  Major  Forster;  and  at  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  his  grandson,  James  Knight,  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Whipple  was  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  Manchester.  He  was  made  captain  of  the 
Coast  Guards,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
orders. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committed  of  Correspondence  on  Monday,  the 
26th  of  September,  1775. 

"Cuptuiu  Joseplt  Whipple. — As  you  and  the  half  company  of  Boldiers 
Btationed  in  the  town  of  Manchester  are  under  the  care  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  we  order  you  to  proceed  as  foUoweth  : — 

"Firstly.  We  order  you  and  your  enlisted  eoldiers  to  meet  on  the 
Town  Landing,  complete  in  arms,  as  directed  by  the  Congress,  at  two 
o^clock  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  to  discipline  your  soldiers  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  them  that  don't  appear  by  half  after  two  o'clock 
flhall  pay  a  fine  for  each  default  of  eight  pence  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
wages. 

"  Secondly.  We  order  you  and  your  soldiers  to  carry  your  arms  to  meet- 
ing every  meeting  day,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the  Congress. 

'*  Thirdly.  We  order  you  to  keep  three  watches  in  town,  two  in  each 
watch  by  night  and  one  by  day.  One  watch  on  Glasshead,  and  one  watch 
on  Image  Hill  (tlie  Bullard  place),  and  one  on  Crow  Island. 

'*  Fourthly.  We  order  you  to  go  the  rounds  two  nights  in  each  week,  to 
Bee  that  there  is  a  good  watch  kept,  and  in  case  any  of  them  should  be 
found  doftcieut  that  they  may  be  tried  by  the  articles  of  war,  as  they  are 
in  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

"  Fifthly.  We  order  you  to  see  that  no  night-watch  leaves  the  watch 
till  ha  is  relieved  by  the  day-watch,  and  no  day-watch  till  relieved  by 


the  night-watch,  and  see  that  the  watch-house**  are  not  left  destitute 
the  day  or  night, 

''SLcthly.  Wo  order  that  the  Town  Landing  be  the  Laram  port  at  all 
times,  that  in  case  of  any  alarm  that  the  soldiers  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Laram  port  to  receive  orders ;  except  as  is  for  Article 
Eighthly. 

**  Seventhly.  We  ortler  that  if  any  shall  leave  the  body  and  not  appear 
on  parade  without  leave  of  the  officers,  they  shall  pay  a  flue  of  six  shill. 
ings,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  for  each  default. 

^*  Eiybthly.  Wg  order  that  if  any  alarm  should  be  at  Kettle  Cove  that 
the  men  that  are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  appear  at  the 
alarm  post,  and  in  case  the  alarm  should  be  at  Newport  the  men  that 
are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  appear  as  above." 

The  committee  of  correspondence  were,  John  Lee, 
Jonathan  Herrick,  Samuel  Forster,  Jacob  Hooper, 
Aaron  Lee,  John  Edwards,  Isaac  Lee,  Isaac  Proctor, 
Eleazer  Crafts. 

During  this  year  an  oration  was  delivered  in  town 
on  "  the  Beauties  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Horrors 
of  Slavery."  This  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  white  race,  but  of  the  negro  as  well ; 
in  fact  it  was  the  first  abolition  address  ever  made  in 
town. 

In  1776  a  town  meeting  was  called  "  to  do  some- 
thing further,  for  security  from  our  unnatural  enimies," 
and  the  construction  of  an  entrenchment  at  Nor- 
tons  Point  was  voted ;  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
was  purchased  for  the  poor,  and  sixty-eight  pounds 
voted  for  soldiers'  bounties. 

Among  the  old  papers  of  a  tory  family  the  follow- 
ing receipt  was  found,  evidently  written  alter  a  poli- 
tical discussion. 

Received  payment  in  full  of  all  Demands,  from  this  time,  henseforth 
and  Forever,  as  long  aa  the  World  stands. 
"Manchester,  24  3d  mo.,  1776." 

At  a  town  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Rog- 
ers should  have  11  shilling  4rf.  for  writing  a  petition 
to  Gen.  Washington."  The  nature  of  this  document 
is  not  known. 

In  1777  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting  began 
with:  "In  the  name  of  the  government  and  people 
of  this  colony  "  instead  of  "  In  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  &c.,"  as  before. 

The  town  ordered  £14  in  addition  to  that  given  by 
Congre.«s,  as  a  bounty  to  enlisting  soldiers,  and  agree 
to  support  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  regard  to  the  Tories 
in  town,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
all  persons  inimical  to  the  state. 

The  town  ordered  to  all  soldiers  that  served  in  the 
Army  of  177G  without  bounty,  a  credit  of  £20  each. 

A  census  reports  a  male  population  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  over  fifteen  years  old. 

Eleazer  Crafts  was  chosen  first  major  of  the  Cape 
Ann  and  Mancliester  Brigade. 

In  July,  of  this  year,  the  privateer  "Gloucester,"  a 
new  brig  from  the  port  for  which  she  was  named, 
went  to  sea  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  Shortly  after  her  departure  she  captured  and 
sent  in  two  prize  brigs ;  after  that  nothing  was  heard 
of  her.  The  loss  of  this  vessel  cast  a  deep  gloom  over 
Manchester,  and  made  widows  and  orphans  in  many 
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homes.  The  surgeon  was  Dr.  Joseph  Whinple,  who 
had  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  physician  in  the 
town.  He  w;is  an  ardent  patriot,  a  sale  eounaelor, 
and  greatly  l)eloved  by  his  t'ellow-eitizons,  eighteen  of 
whom  shipped  with  liini,  and  with  him  sank  to  their 
eternal  rest.  Among  them  were  Daniel  Jlorgan, 
Daniel  Ober,  Nicholas  IJabcock,  James  I'ittmaii,  John 

Allen,   John    Coster,   Tucker,    .-Vmos    Allen, 

David  Brown,  Andrew  Brown,  .Jacob  Lendall,. Simeon 
Webber,  Azariah  Allen  and  James  Morgan. 

"  Andrew  Leach  and  ten  others  belonging  to  the 
town  were  lost  in  the  privateer  '  Barrington,'  of  New- 
bury port." 

In  April,  1778,  a  town-meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  States. 
The  constitution  wiis  read  by  paragraphs,  and  its  pro- 
visions discussed,  but  the  decision  was  against  it. 

Liberty  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  was 
desired.  A  meeting  was  called,  and  after  a  protracted 
debate,  permissioft  wa.<  refused. 

Samuel  Foster  and  Benjamin  Obear  built  mills  at 
Newport  for  making  molasses  ti-om  the  stalks  of  corn, 
but  the  ex])eriment  was  not  successful  and  was  soon 
abandoned. 

All  business  with  the  .Southern  Colonies  and  the 
West  Indies  having  been  suspended  by  the  war,  there 
was  much  suffering  for  the  want  of  corn,  ))ork,  mo- 
lasses and  sugar. 

All  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  in  the 
army,  on  board  of  privateer  vessels  or  on  duty  in  the 
wretched  defenses  called  forts  that  lined  the  coast; 
80  the  care  of  providing  for  the  familcs  devolved  on 
the  women  and  boys,  who  ciillivuted  the  land,  from 
it  and  from  the  sea,  they  gathered  their  food. 

And  that  the  raising  of  pork  might  be  encouraged, 
it  was  voted  "  that  swine  be  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
yoked  and  ringed  to  prevent  their  doing  damage." 

In  the  early  part  of  1779,  £742  in  paper  was  the 
equal  of  £100  in  silver.  In  December,  of  the  .same 
year,  it  required  £2,593  to  buy  £100  in  silver. 

The  town  taxes  for  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Onlercd  by  Congress - iHitni 

State  tax ^^.li^ 

C'yunty  tax L'(tl't 

Towu  tax r.iT;) 

i^chooltax alio 

£l'j,o:t4 

The  impoverished  people  could  not  pay  their  taxes. 
And  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  finding  officers  who 
would  undertake  their  collection,  that  Amos  Hilton, 
Joseph  Day  and  Isaac  Lee  having  been  severally 
elected,  each  preferred  to  pay  the  fine  of  £o  rather 
than  serve  in  that  capacity. 

£41,  Us.  were  paid  for  soldiers'  shoes,  and  other 
sums  were  raised  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  1780  .lames  Lee  died  in  prison  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  population  of  the  town  for  this  year  was  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five;     ami    the   taxes,   including 
soldiers'  bounties,  were  £21,092. 
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The  town  expenses  "were  £800  for  Kev.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  ;  £1280  for  highways;  £S0O  for  the  poor;  £40ilU 
for  schools  and  town  charges."  Paper  money  had 
so  depreciated  that  £7o  was  the  common  exchange 
for  £1  in  silver. 

A  great  deal  of  distress  is  occasioned  by  this 
terrible  de|)reciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  and 
consecjuent  high  ]irice  of  all  kinds  of  su|)i)lie.s  ;  and  a 
committee  was  ai)pointeil  by  the  town  "to  regulate 
the  price  of  articles  of  consumption." 

As  illustrating  the  condition  of  pai)er  money  of  that 
period,  a  good  woman  in  this  town,  whose  husban<l 
Wits  an  officer  of  a  privateer,  was  one  <lay  in  the 
early  [lart  of  the  war  made  hajipy  by  the  receipt 
of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  £1,000  in  Continental  money, 
.■IS  his  part  of  the  prize  money.  The  captain,  as  he 
paid  it  to  her,  advised  that  it  l)e  invested  in  .some 
kind  of  real  estate  ;  but  to  the  good  wife  the  sum  ap- 
jieared  a  large  one,  and  fearing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility, she,  like  the  unfortunate  steward  of  old,  hid  it 
in  a  napkin,  and  neither  she  or  her  heirs  ever  realized 
a  farthing  from  it. 

Seven  men  were  ordered  from  the  town  by  the 
(ieneral  Court,  and  £12  in  silver  was  offered  to  sol- 
diers who  would  enlist. 

In  October  orders  were  received  from  Congress  to 
provide  beef  for  the  army.  For  that  purpose  the 
town  voted  to  raise  £7000,  but  this  was  reconsidered 
and  it  was  voted:  "we  will  not  comply,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  may." 

Another  widespread  alarm  was  occasioned  by  that 
remarkable  phenomenon,  "The  dark  day."  That  was 
a  superstitious  period,  and  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time 
when  hara.ssed  Ijy  want  and  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
such  an  unusual  condition  of  the  heavens  should  have 
been  regarded  as  the  grand  climax  of  their  sufiering, 
the  final  end  of  earth.  This  darkness  extended  over  a 
great  portion  of  New  England,  but  was  believed  to 
have  been  darkest  in  this  part  of  the  State.  A 
graphic  description  of  that  day  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  lady  is  worthy  of  preservation.    She  says, — 

'* The  sun  rose  rU-iir,  but  it  soon  began  t(i  l>e  lonry  witli  some  eliowers. 
Towarrta  9  o'clock  it  8e*-niod  to  be  brciiking  away,  but  every  thing  had 
a  yellow  appearance.  .Soon  after  9  a  dark,  lieavy  cloud  uasaeen  rising 
from  tlio  noitliwcst,  wliicli  cradually  spread  itself  till  it  covered  the 
whole  heavens,  except  a  narrow  space  near  the  horizon,  .\bout  10 
this  \v(w  also  covered,  and  the  darkness  increased  so  that  wo  had  to 
light  a  canillo.  All  the  folks  out  of  dcwts,  left  their  work  and  camo  in. 
Fear  and  anxiety  were  manifested  on  every  countenance.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  we  set  onr  liinner  tjible.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  dark, 
ness  began  to  abate,  and  before  sun  down  it  wa.s  light,  but  clouded 
with  a  yellow,  brassy  appearance.  After  sun  down  it  grew  dark  very 
fast,  and  the  evening  was  more  renuirkablo  than  the  day.  It  seemed 
like  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  .Some  of  our  family  who  tried  to  go 
Ion  neighbor's,  hud  to  conic  back.  We  sat  up  late  knowing  that  tile 
luoijn  would  rise  at  nine,  ami  expected  it  would  make  some  difference 
H»  to  the  darkness,  but  it  did  not  until  after  11  o'clock  when  some 
glimmer  of  light  began  to  appear." 

This  darkness  was  not  observed  by  those  at  sea.  It 
occurred  on  May  19,  1780. 

In  1781  orders  were  again  received  for  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty -six  pounds  of  beef  or  the 
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money  to  buy  it;  also  a  draft  for  eight  men.  Neither 
were  complied  with,  and  the  town  was  fined  £1027 
6». 

Aaron  Lee,  William  Tuck  and  John  Edwards  drew 
a  petition  to  the  General  Court  that  they  would  ap- 
point a  committee  "  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  town." 
A  letter  on  the  subject  was  addressed  by  Aaron  Lee 
to  Esquire  Phillips,  of  Andover. 

The  result  was  a  proposition  for  the  town  to  pay 
£50  for  the  beef,  and  give  their  note  for  £50,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

In  November  of  this  year  £1000  was  raised  to  hire 
soldiers  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  town 
having  been  fined  for  not  complying  with  the  orders 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Tewksbury  was  sent  to  confer  with 
Col.  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  and  an  abatement  was 
procured. 

The  fourth  public-house,  or  tavern,  was  situated  on 
Union  Street,  and  was  known  as  the  "Crafts  House." 
It  was  kept  by  Eleazer  Crafts,  from  about  1780  to 
about  1790,  the  time  of  his  decease ;  it  was  afterward 
kept  by  his  widow,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution. 

This  house  was  removed  in  1873  to  a  spot  on  School 
Street,  next  above  the  Catholic  Church,  where  it  made 
two  houses  of  good  size. 

In  1782  the  General  Court  ordered  a  quantity  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  which  were  received,  and  an 
additional  draft  for  men  for  three  and  five  months 
was  ordered.  The  town  appointed  William  Tuck, 
John  Lee  and  Jacob  Tewksbury  to  draw  notes  for 
the  soldiers;  they  drew  interest  and  were  signed  by 
the  town  treasurer.  Warrants  for  the  town-meetings 
were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  Eevolution  the  yearly  average  of  deaths 
in  the  town  was  twenty-one ;  but  in  1777  there  were 
fifty  deaths;  the  total  population  was  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

The  news  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy .  Every  heart  rejoiced  that  war 
had  ceased,  that  peace  had  returned,  and  the  great 
blessing  of  independence  had  been  secured.  It  was 
a  happy  release  from  the  grievous  burdens  which  for 
seven  long  years  had  borne  so  heavily  upon  the  im- 
poverished people  of  the  town.  The  old  cannon  that 
had  so  long  stood  in  front  of  the  church  was  dragged 
from  its  place,  and  in  charge  of  Benjamin  Leach,  who 
had  served  all  through  the  war  upon  the  sea,  and 
Joseph  Kelham,  who  for  the  same  period  had  served 
his  country  on  the  land,  it  was  taken  to  every  part  of 
the  town  and  discharged  all  day,  the  happy  people 
joining  in  the  celebration,  and  furnishing  refresh- 
ments and  powder.  Everywhere  the  sound  of  re- 
joicing was  heard,  but  from  none  were  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  more  heart-felt,  and  earnest,  than  rose 
from  the  trembling  lips  of  the  mothers  and  daughters; 
they  had  silently  borne  terrible  burdens  of  privations 


and  hardships;  and  very  many  had  sacrificed  their 
husbands,  fathers  and  loved  ones  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty.  During  that  long  war,  all  sutfered ;  but 
none  more  than  the  women. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
the  town  were  greatly  distressed  for  the  means  of 
living — paying  taxes  and  meeting  the  drafts  ordered 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  For  seven  years  the 
productive  labor  had  been  called  from  their  pursuits 
to  the  defense  of  the  country.  And  in  order  to  pay 
the  soldiers  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Congress  was  obliged  to  issue  notes  which  circulated 
as  the  currency  of  the  people.  These  were  counter- 
feited in  England,  and  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  colonies,  the  county  was  flooded,  and  the 
value  fell  so  rapidly,  and  so  Ivw  that  the  people  lost 
confidence  in  its  ever  being  redeemed.  And  when  the 
soldiers  returned  it  was  to  find  the  people  every- 
where embarrassed  by  debt,  commerce  destroyed, 
the  fishing  fleet  lost,  or  so  decayed  as  to  be  almost 
useless,  and  with  no  means  for  the  building  of  new 
ones.  The  outlook  was  extremely  disheartening,  but 
being  a  self-reliant  and  hopeful  people,  they  went  to 
work,  and  by  industry  and  economy  they  gradually 
recovered,  and  as  they  became  more  prosperous,  pub- 
lic improvements  were  recommenced. 

This  stagnation  created  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
a  feeling  of  disafl^ection  which  took  the  form  of  an 
insurrection  known  as  "Shay's  Rebellion  "  of  1786. 
The  movement  found  no  sympathizers  in  Manchester 
who  furnished  her  quota  for  its  suppression.  Among 
them  William  Tuck  acted  as  ensign,  and  Samuel 
Ayres  served  as  a  private.  Ayres  was  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  previously  served  nineteen  years  in  the  English 
army,  from  which  he  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

During  the  seven  long  years  of  mourning  and  suf- 
fering, the  schools  had  been  somewhat  neglected;  but 
now  money  was  raised  for  the  free  school,  and  in 
1785  a  new  school-house  was  ordered.  It  was  to  be 
thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide. 

And  a  bell  was  purchased  for  the  church.  It  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  cost  £58  3s.  Id.  This 
bell  remained  to  call  the  people  together  until  the 
remodeling  of  the  later  church  in  1845,  when  a  liberal 
citizen  of  the  town  exchanged  it  for  a  much  larger 
one. 

In  1788  the  first  regular  communication  with  Salem 
and  Boston  was  eftected  by  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  two-horse  open  carriages  from  Gloucester.  They 
ran  twice  a  week,  and  nearly  the  whole  day  was  con- 
sumed in  making  the  journey.  The  arrival  of  this 
vehicle  always  created  a  sensation. 

About  this  time  Captain  William  Tuck's  schooner 
"Race  Horse"  was  towed  to  "Tuck"s  Point"  in  a 
damaged  condition,  and  condemned.  A  portion  of 
her  was  used  in  the  construction  of  other  vessels,  but 
some  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  wreck  are  still  visi- 
ble. 
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A  grammar  school  was  ordered. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  died.  He  was  buried  in 
the  old  burial  gronnd,  and  liis  gr.ivo-stane  bears  this 
inscription  : 

"In  niemor)-  of  nfiijniiiin  T.ip|)an,  Into  pMl.ir  of  tho  cliiirch  in 
Manchester,  who  uxpirvd  .May  r;,  L7'.to,  in  tho  70tli  ytsar  of  h'm  »(;o,  imd 
the  4-''tli  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  sincere  and  oxeniphLi-y 
Christian,  a  tender  hnsband  and  part'nt,  a  judicious  and  93Uud divine  , 
a  prudent  and  faithful  minister." 

In  1789  a  building  for  the  poDr  ot'  the  town  was 
built  near  the  land  where  the  Baptist  Churcli  now 
stands.  It  was  known  as  the  long  house,  it  being  but 
seventeen  feet  wide  ami  sixty  I'eet  in  length. 

During  the  year  171)1  a  house  was  elected  at  (irave's 
beach  for  small-pox  patients,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing Daniel  Low  had  "liberty  to  run  a  wharf  to  the 
point  of  rocks  opposite  the  town  wharf" 

Rev.  Ariel  I'arrish  was  ordaine<l  as  the  minister  on 
the  12th  of  April,  171*2  ;  he  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  in  17G4. 

His  ministry  was  a  very  brief  one,  for  he  died  May 
30,  1794,  a  victim  to  the  "  great  sickness,"  .is  it  w;is 
called,  and  which  made  that  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  town.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
disease,  excej)t  it  was  a  fever  of  a  very  malignant 
type.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  fear 
of  contagion  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  nurses.  Of  a  population  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  no  less  than  ninety  died. 

Captain  William  Tuck,of  this  town,  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  to  the  odice  of  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  district  of  Gloucester. 

In  Feb.,  1798,  the  schooner"  Esther,"  (^ajjtain  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  .Jr.,  of  Manchester,  which,  on  u  voyage  to 
Bilboa,  was  captured  by  the  French  privateer  "  v'en- 
geance,"  taken  to  Bayonne  and  coniletnned. 

The  town  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  road 
leading  over  the  "great  hill,"  and  see  if  it  is  advisable 
to  turn  the  same. 

The  financial  policy  of  Cieneral  Washington's  ad- 
ministration proved  a  success,  and  public  confidence 
in  the  government  was  secured  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  an  impulse  to  business,  such  as  the  people  had 
never  experienced  before. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  the  West  had  been  sup- 
pressed. The  liberal  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  opening  those  fertile  regions  for  settlement 
caused  a  large  emigration  thereto.' 

The  revolution  in  Fr.mce,  and  the  general  Kiiro- 
pean  war  that  followed,  o|)ened  their  markets  to  the 
commerce  and  productions  of  America.  The  people 
advanced  in  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  before  un- 
known. In  the  space  of  ten  years  the  exports  were 
increased  from  nineteen  million  to  ninety-four 
million  dollars. 

This  wonderful  growth  in  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  was  soon  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  whose  home  was  on  the  sea.  The  building 
and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  merchant  service, 


and  for  the  fisheries,  created  an  increased  demand  for 
skillful  navigators,  and  this  want  was  t'lilly  met  by 
Stilson  Hilton,  who  was  noted  for  his  mathematical 
and  nautical  knowledge;  he  opened  a  sidioul  where 
young  men  were  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  naviga- 
tion for  a  moderate  tuition  fee,  and  so  successful  was 
this  teacher  that  there  were  soon  more  than  forty 
sea-cai)tains  from  this  town  in  command  of  merchant 
vessels  from  the  principal  jHirts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  the  fishing  industry  was  no  less  prosperous. 
New  fishing  statiotis  sprang  u|)  at  the  Cove,  and 
in  the  little  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  town  new  ves- 
sels were  built;  warehouses,  wharves  and  fiakes  for 
the  tlryingofthe  catches  were  largely  extended.  Those 
too  old  to  go  to  .sea  found  employment  in  preparing 
the    fish  for  nuirket.     All  were  busy. 

The  ocean  has  for  the  old  mariner  a  charm  that 
is  very  dillicult  to  era<licate.  As  the  old  race- 
horses often  strive  to  join  in  the  struggle  after  they 
have  been  assigneil  to  the  monotonous  labors  of  the 
road,  so  with  them.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  might 
mention  the  instance  of  skipper  Samuel  .VUen,  who 
for  many  years  had  commanded  a  fishing  vessel,  but 
getting  old  lie  retired  to  his  farm  on  the  Plain. 
One  day  a  vessel  was  all  ready  to  sail  for  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  the  captain  (or  skipper,  as  they  were 
called),  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  the  owner  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement;  the  vessel  was  at 
the  wharf;  the  tide  was  ulmost  high;  men,  ])ro- 
visions,  everything  on  board,  but  no  one  lo  take  com- 
mand. Just  then  skipper  Allen  came  in  sight  with 
cart,  oxen  and  corn  for  the  gristmill.  Hurrying 
to  him  the  excited  owner  e.Kclainieil,  "  Vou  are  just 
the  man  I  was  looking  for;  my  vessel  is  all  fitted  for 
'the  Banks,'  men,  provisions,  all  on  boaril,  tide  is  in, 
the  wind  is  fair,  but  the  skipper  can't  be  found,  and 
you  must  take  his  place  !  " 

The  old  man  stopped  his  team.  It  was  a  fine  ves- 
sel, and,  iis  he  looked  at  her  tugging  imjiatiently  at 
the  ropes  that  bound  her  to  the  shore,  the  eld  love 
for  the  sea  was  kindled  anew;  it  was  too  much  for  the 
old  skipper,  and  lie  answered,  "  Yes,  I'll  go;  but  you 
must  see  to  getting  the  oxen  and  the  grist  home,  and 
tell  my  folks  where  f  am.''  He  went  on  board;  in  a 
few  niinntes  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  in  sixty-five 
days  he  returned  with  a  famous  cargo  of  fish,  and 
again  retired  to  his  farm. 

Having  reached  the  close  of  the  century,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  in 
which  our  people  were  actors. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  people  nund>ering 
only  three  millions,  educated  to  the  belief  in  the 
"  Divine  right  of  King,"  anil  scattered  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico,  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  wage  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  ot 
the  earth.  It  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  have 
devised  any  system  of  intoleraiue  and  [icrsecution 
that  could  drive  a  people  to  such  desperation. 

The  Declaration  oT  Independence  was  sent  by  Con- 
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gress  to  all  the  towns,  with  the  request  to  have  it  read 
from  all  the  pulpits,  and  to  have  it  entered  on  the 
town  records.  This  was  done  in  Manchester,  and  the 
original  copy  is  still  preserved. 

The  town  then  numbered  about  eight  hundred  ;  the 
men  had  generally  been  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  in  comraercial  pursuits,  so  that,  when  the  war  be- 
gan, their  occupation  being  at  an  end,  many  engaged 
in  the  privateer  service.  Among  them  was  Captain 
William  Tuck,  who  in  1776  made  several  successful 
voyages  in  a  schooner  to  Bilboa  laden  with  dry  iish, 
and  returned  loaded  with  powder  for  the  colonies. 

In  1777  he  became  part  owner  and  commander  of 
a  privateer  brig,  the  "  Remington,"  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  captured  many  prizes  during  1778.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  unfortunate.  In  1782  he  took 
command  of  a  ship  mounting  twenty-four  guns  and  with 
one  hundred  men  (many  of  them  froni  this  town) ;  he 
was  captured  eight  hours  out  of  port  by  the  English 
frigate  "Higate  Blonde,"  of  thirty-six  guns;  the 
prize  was  sent  to  Halifax,  and  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  war  he  commanded 
the  ship  that  hoisted  the  second  American  flag  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  He  became  a  large  land  owner  in  the 
town,  and,  on  his  retiring  from  sea-life,  became  a 
farmer,  and  wius  employed  in  many  town  oiEces.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
County  Convention  at  Ipswich,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  in  1777.  He  married  four 
times,  having  children  by  each  of  his  wives,  number- 
ing in  all  twenty-three.  He  died  in  March,  1826, 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  under  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  of 
which  order  he  was  a  member. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  shipping-paper  of 
the  privateer  "  Hawke,"  commanded  by  Jeremiah 
Hibbert  in  1777  : 

*'  Now  fitted  for  pea  and  ready  to  proceed  on  a  cruise,  the  privateer 
schooner  '  Hawke,'  a  well-buiit  vessel  of  75  tons  burden,  mounting  10 
carriage  gunn  and  eight  swivels,  small  arms,  i&c.  She  is  a  prime  sailer, 
and  has  on  board  every  convenience  for  such  a  cruise,  and  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jeremiah  Hibbert.  The  whole  crew  will  draw  one- 
half  of  all  the  prizes.  Out  of  whicli  the  captain  will  draw  8  shares  ;  the 
Ist  Lieut  will  draw  5  shares  ;  the  2d  Lieut,  will  draw  4  shares ;  the  Mas- 
ter will  draw  4  shares  ;  the  Prize  Master  will  draw  3  shares  ;  the  1st  mas- 
ter will  draw  214  shares  ;  the  *Jd  master  will  draw  2  shares  ;  the  Surgeon 
will  draw  r.  shares  ;  the  i-emainder  will  draw  a  single  share.  Jeremiah 
Hibbert,  Captain ;  Mnrston  Watson,  1st  Lieut.  ;  Caleb  Ray,  Surgeon . 
Samuel  Bennett,  Master;  £zekiel  Leach,  Mate;  Benjamin  Leach,  Prize 
Master."    Except  the  Surgeon  all  the  officers  were  from  Manchester. 

Those  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  town  were 
Thomas  Steele,  Theophilus  Lane,  Joseph  Perry, 
Nicholas  Babcock,  Stitson  Hilton,  Abial  Lee  and 
John  Knight,  carpenter. 

It  is  related  of  "Captain  Daniel  Leach,"  who  was 
then  a  mate  under  Captain  Tuck  :  Their  vessel  was 
captured,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on  board  to  take 
her  to  Halifax.  While  on  their  way  they  put  into  a 
small  harbor  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  Captain 
Tuck  was  a  fine  conversationalist  and  of  most  excel- 
lent address,  and  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 


good  graces  of  the  prize  captain,  that  he  was  invited 
to  accompany  that  officer  to  visit  some  of  his  British 
Iricnds  on  shore. 

During  their  absence  Leach,  who  was  on  deck, 
was  watching  the  doings  of  the  prize  crew,  who  were 
all  in  the  rigging,  making  some  repairs  and  shaking 
out  ihe  sails,  that  they  might  dry.  In  this  Leach 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  ;  and  with  him  to  see 
was  to  act.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  on  the  deck, 
and  soon  comprehended  the  plan.  Leach  loitered 
towards  the  arm-chest,  and,  seizing  an  axe,  burst 
the  cover  open  ;  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
the  Americans  were  quickly  armed,  and  the  crew  in  • 
the  rigging  were  at  their  mercy.  Leach  and  his  " 
crew  were  in  charge,  and  the  English  crew  were  his 
prisoners. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  on  shore,  the  prize  captain 
and  his  polite  friend  were  rowed  alongside.  Leach 
received  them  courteously,  and  surprised  the  English 
captain  by  ordering  him  below  as  his  prisoner;  and 
Captain  Tuck  was  informed  that  the  ship  was  his 
again,  and  his  old  crew  were  awaiting  his  orders. 
Under  his  direction  the  vessel  was  taken  safely  to 
Boston. 

From  the  Salevi  Register  of  July  30,  1838,  we  copy 
the  following: 

"At  an  early  period  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kitficld,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  with  John  Girdlcr,  of  this 
town,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Lawrence,  of  Gloucester,  shipped 
at  ISoston  with  Captain  Smith,  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  to  Bilboa.  On  their 
return  voyage  they  were  taken  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  and  carried  to 
England  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  they  managed  to  escape 
and  find  their  way  to  a  sea  port,  where,  as  English  men,  they  shipped  uD 
a  veaset  bound  to  Jamaica  and  Halifax.  While  at  the  former  place  Kit- 
field  prop'  sed  to  the  other  two  a  plan  for  taking  the  vessel  while  on  her 
way  to  Halifax.  They  agreed  to  it,  and  the  next  day,  while  on  shore, 
each  bought  a  sword.  When  they  were  well  to  the  northward,  about 
midnight,  when  all  three  were  in  the  same  watch,  Girdler,  armed,  was 
placed  at  the  cabin-door  ;  Kittield  went  to  the  second  mate,  who  was  at 
the  helm,  and  told  him  the  anchor  was  off  the  bow.  Thu^  they  got 
charge  of  the  deck,  and  the  officers  were  prisoners  below.  The  crew,  be- 
ing promised  a  share  of  the  prize,  readily  joined  them  and  assisted  in 
working  the  vessel.  The  next  day  they  ran  alongside  an  American  pri- 
vateer, and  were  taken  into  Salem,  wher«  the  vessel  was  given  up  to  the 
three  daring  youngsters.  The  Captain  cried  bitterly,  and  said  he  would 
not  care  bo  much  about  it  if  it  were  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  Cap- 
tain." 

Captain  William  Pert  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  his  ship  captured  by  an  English  cruiser  when  he 
was  quite  near  Boston.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on 
board  and  she  was  headed  for  Halifax. 

Among  the  cargo'of  the  captured  vessel  was  a  large 
amount  of  provisions  and  e-xcellent  liquors.  For  the 
first  day  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  but  very  little 
progress  was  made.  The  English  officers  had  already 
discovered  the  merits  of  the  food,  and  they  very  fre- 
quently refreshed  themselves  with  the  liquors.  As 
the  sun  was  setting  there  were  indications  of  more 
wind.  The  prize  officers,  not  feeling  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  difficult  navigation  of  this  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  asked  Captain  Pert  to  work  the 
ship,  to  which  he  very  cheerfully  agreed.  But  occasion- 
ally he  found  time  to  go  below,  and  adding  zest  to  the 
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ivitics  by  liringing  to  their  notice  some  untried 

•  ties  of  Urandies  and  wines,  wliicli  were  greatly 

-hed. 

1  lie   night  set  in  very  daric  w  ith  u  strong  breeze. 

Captain    Pert    being    pilot,    managed    to    gradually 

change  the  course  of  the  slii]),  and  by  daylight  the 

following    morning,   the    bewildered    oliicers    found 

themselves,  with  bad  headaches,  luuler  the  guns  of 

the  fort  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Captain  Pert  was  never  an  iiiteni]ierale  man,  but  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  believe<l  there  are  times  when 
intoxicating  liquors  may  be  profitably  employed. 

Captain  John  Lee  commanded  a  privateer  that 
sailed  from  N'ewburyport ;  lie  captured  several  prizes. 

Captain  Hibbert  was  in  command  of  the  "Civil 
Usage,"  which  was  lost  in  the  great  storm  oil'  Portland. 

In  1777  the  privateer  "  Harrington,"  Captain  Hant, 
of  Newburyport,  was  lost,  and  with  her  Andrew  Leach 
and  ten  others  belonging  to  Manchester  went  down. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  served  in  the  army 
were  John  Lendall,  Josiah  Lee,  Wm.  Kellham, 
Henry  Frederics,  Jos.  Killiam,  Eleaser  Crafts,  Major 
Wm.  Kitfield,  Joseph  Haskell,  Samuel  Hear,  John 
Allen,  William  Dow,  Benjamin  Kimball,  Thomas 
Hooper,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Knight,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Lcich,  Kzckiel  Leach,  Isaac  Preston,  Dr.  .Jo- 
seph Whipple,  iSamuel  Ayres,  Amos  .lones,  Isaac 
Allen,  John  Kimball,  John  West,  Abiel  Burgess, 
Thomas  Gentlee,  Sidomon  Lee,  John  Danfortli,  Jere- 
miah Dow,  Moses  May,  James  Lee,  Joseph  Bal)cock, 
Asarius  Allen,  Hooper  Allen,  Benjamin  Crafts,  John 
Poland,  Stephen  Danforth,  Nicholas  Babcock,  Israel 
May,  Michael  Tapjian,  Ebenezer  Tapi)aii,  John  Bab- 
cock. 

In  Oovernor  Everett's  oration  on  the  Ilistorj'  of 
Liberty  delivered  at  Charlestown,  July  4,  1.S38,  we 
find  the  following : 

"  In  the  following  year,  IT.ir),  in  Ihu  niuntli  of  .Inly,  WiisliinRton  vra.'i 
present  IS  an  aid  to  the  ill-stAmil  ISracldock,  in  llu- fatal  battle  wliidi  bears 
his  nanio  ;  and  there  is  living  in  the  State  of  ilasKichnsetts,  an  individ- 
nal  who  was  also  in  the  battle.  lie  reniombors  tiie  appearance  of  the 
Colonel,  m  he  calls  him.  Ho  saw  liini  as  he  rode,  for  three  long  honin, 
through  the  stonu  of  fire  and  steel,  which  beat  on  that  disastrous  plain  ; 
leaping  from  horse  to  horso,  m  two  were  successively  shot  from  under 
him,  the  constant  mark  of  the  Indian  warrors.  as  they  afterward  told 
him.  but  preserved  like  the  pious  children  of  Israel,  *  on  whose  bodies 
the  fire  had  no  power.'  Not  liko  them,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  f.jr  it  is 
recorded,  that  'ncilhorwere  their  co.ila  changed  nor  the  sinoll  of  fire 
bail  passed  on  them.'  The  gjirmenls  of  Wiishiugton  ivoro  pierced  with 
bnUeU  in  four  places,  but  ho  wa.s  preserved  through  the  fiery  trial,  to 
he  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Tlie  aged  periwn  to  whom  I  have  allud- 
ed, living,  as  I  believe.  In  .Ma.ssiuhusell'',  in  the  county  of  Ksscx,  is 
probably  the  sole  surviving  eye-witness  of  the  scene." 

The  experience  of  "  Mr.  Xathaniel  Allen"  is  .so 
remarkable  that  we  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a  place  in 
these  pages.  From  an  account  published  in  the 
Salem  Gazette  of  February  183'.),  we  extract  the 
following: 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  In- 
served  in  the  Artillery  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Harry  Knox.  He  eros.sed  the  Delaware  with  Wtishing- 
ton,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Princeton 


and  other  coiitli<-ts.  .Vl'lcr  be  bad  served  bis  lime 
he  retired  from  llic  arduous  dutiis  and  ]irivali(ius  of  a 
soldier's  life,  to  what  he  supposed  woulil  be  Ji  more 
comfortable  one  on  the  ocetiii.  How  far  these  hopes 
were  realized  will  be  seen. 

Early  in  October,  1780,  he  sbippeil  on  the  schooner 
"America"  of  (iloucester,  bound  to  the  West  Iii<lies, 
Ca]il.  Lsaac  IChvell  commander,  .lobn  Wooil  second 
male,  Jacob  Liirvey,  .\aron  Withain,  Nathaniel 
Allen  and  Samuel  Edwards  Cook.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  on  the  outward  passage.  They 
arrived  at  Point  I'etre,  fiuadaloupe,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  their  fish,  anil  took  in  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  colTee,  rum  and  mobisses  anil  on  the 
loth  of  December,  sailed  for  home. 

Everything  went  well  until  they  reached  George's 
Banks,  which  was  December  .')l,and  they  were  hapjiv 
at  the  prospect  of  soou  meeting  their  friends.  But  a 
very  violent  gale  came  on  in  which  they  shipped  a 
sea  tli.it  carried  away  their  sails,  bowsprit  and 
rudder,  rendering  the  schooner  wholly  unmanageable. 
For  two  months  they  litul  a  succession  of  gales  from 
the  west  and  north-west,  and  were  tossed  at  the 
merry  of  the  wind  ;ind  wavcs- 

At  the  time  of  Ihe  disaster  they  had  but  one  week's 
provisions,  which  they  divided.  They  then  lived  on 
cocoa  as  long  as  it  lasted.  They  succeeded  in  catching 
sinne  shark,  dolphin,  and  a  small  fish  called  the  rudder 
fish.  Willi  these  they  sustained  life,  but  at  times  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  ;  one  day  they 
caught  a  rat  that  w.ts  inslanlly  ilevoured  and  pro- 
nounced lliesweetestof  morsels.  Theysuifered  intense- 
ly for  water,  having  at  the  onset  but  one  barrel ;  during 
showers  they  drank  all  they  could  catch,  but  at  one 
time  they  had  no  rain  for  three  weeks;  during  this 
time  the  cook  ex]iireil  from  thirst.  Then  despair  was 
written  on  every  face,  for  they  knew  not  who  would 
be  the  next  viilini.  But  the  next  day  it  rained 
plentifully. 

They  had  been  on  this  wreck  since  the  iilst  of 
December,  and  it  was  now  the  17th  of  ^'^eptember,  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  and  in  all 
that  time  but  three  vessels  were  seen;  one  at  a  gretit 
distance,  the  second  not  fiir  oil',  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  them.  The  third  they  saw  the  day  before 
the  rescue  at  three  letigues  distance.  They  made 
signals  of  distress  but  soon  after,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  the  vessel  chtinged  her 
course  and  .sailed  away.  But  the  next  day  a  brig  was 
seen  bearing  down  upon  them  ;  when  conveniently 
near,  a  boat  with  the  mate  and  two  Imnils  came  on 
board,  .\fter  looking  about  the  mate  said  "  we  saw 
you  yesterday  and  wanted  to  come  to  your  relief,  but 
the  ctiptaiii  was  opposed  to  it;  he  said  you  were 
.\mericans,  and  if  he  took  you  on  board  you  would  rise 
and  ttdie  the  brig.  To  day  we  saw  you  agiiin  and  as 
he  had  taken  a  '  stilf  horn  '  and  had  gone  to  his 
cabin,  we  concluded  not  to  let  him  know  it  until 
we  got  near  you."     The  mate  and  the   two  men,  then 
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returned  to  the  brig  and  made  their  report  to  the 
Captain,  who  immediately  ordered  the  survivors  to 
be  brought  on  board.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
behaved  properly  he  would  treat  them  well ;  he 
would  not  make  them  prisoners,  for  he  thought  they 
had  been  prisoners  long  enough,  and  had  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

The  only  tools  they  had  for  preparing  their  fuel 
was  a  hand-saw,  and  a  crow-bar;  with  these  they 
began  on  the  broken  bowsprit,  then  the  windlass, 
andbitts;  next  they  took  offtwo streaks  of  planks  from 
the  waist,  and  sawed  off  the  top  timbers  near  the 
deck. 

The  brig  took  from  the  wreck  six  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton,  three  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  two  bags  of 
coffee. 

When  they  were  rescued  they  were  twenty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  Western  Islands;  they  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dried  dolphin,  half  a 
barrel  of  water  and  one  turtle  which  was  taken  on  board 
the  brig  for  food.  For  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days 
these  men  were  drifted  in  what  is  now  the  highway 
between  America  and  Europe  without  succor.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  there  was  but  little  commerce 
traversing  the  ocean  then,  and  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  then  raging. 

When  near  the  entrance  to  Xew  York  harbor,  the 
Captain  gave  them  his  only  boat  with  a  sail,  oars 
and  some  provision,  and  bade  them  God  speed.  (He 
would  not  take  them  to  New  York,  as  it  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  English).  In  this  boat  they 
traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  they  slept  beneath  it 
on  the  shore,  and  in  one  week  they  reached  Black 
Cove  beach  at  Manchester,  where  they  abandoned  it 
and  walked  to  their  homes;  so  changed  and  emaciated 
that  their  friends  hardly  recognized  them. 

Mr.  Allen  lived  for  many  years  in  Manchester, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  first  store  in  Manchester  was  kept  by  the 
AVidow  Samples,  on  Sea  Street.  She  afterwards 
married  Major  Eleazer  Crafts,  and  removed  to  his 
house  on  Union  Street,  which  was  opened  as  a  hotel 
about  1780 ;  here,  as  Mrs.  Crafts,  she  continued  her 
store  keeping. 

About  1775  there  were  no  needles,  pins  or  thread 
in  town  ;  they  were  needed  in  every  family ;  and  to  be 
deprived  of  them  was  a  very  serious.inconvenience. 

Mrs.  Gratis  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  she 
resolved  to  secure  a  supply  of  them  if  possible.  The 
British  army  then  occupied  Boston,  and  to  pass  in 
and  out  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

She  engaged  two  meu  with  a  boat,  and  was  rowed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  where  she  discharged 
them  and  walked  on,  and  with  some  difficulty  she 
passed  the  guard  and  gained  the  residence  of  a  lady 
friend,  with  whom  she  remained  a  day  or  two  and 
completed  her  purchases. 

With  her  bundle  in  her  hand  she  again  passed  the 


English  sentinel,  took  the  ferry  boat  to  Charlestown, 
and  walked  to  Maiden,  where  she  knew  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  horse  and  chaise,  which  she  hired  and  was 
driven  to  the  ferry  between  Salem  and  Beverly. 
From  the  latter  place  she  continued  her  walk  until  she 
reached  home,  where  her  bundle  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  community. 

Obed  Carter  was  the  collector  of  taxes ;  he  was  a 
man  of  sterling  honesty,  but  quite  skeptical  in  his  re- 
ligious views.  He  lived  where  the  "  Annable 
House"  now  is.  His  friend,  Samuel  Bennett,  lived 
in  the  old  house  still  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  noted  for  his 
strong  faith ;  "  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  at  all  times," 
and  frequently  endeavored  to  impress  his  views  upon 
the  mind  of  his  friend.  Of  these  men  the  following 
tradition  has  been  preserved. 

On  the  day  fixed  by  law  all  collectors  of  the  provin- 
cial tax  must  visit  Boston  and  pay  their  collections  into 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Carter  had  started  on  his  journey, 
and  when  opposite  his  friend's  house  his  horse  fell 
and  broke  his  leg.  For  him  the  loss  of  a  horse  was  a 
severe  trial;  but  when  Mr.  Bennett  assured  him  that 
it  was  all  for  the  best,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
Subsequently,  when  the  news  reached  the  town  that 
the  collectors  that  passed  through  Lynn  were  all 
robbed  and  those  that  resisted  were  murdered,  it  did 
seem  all  for  the  best,  for  Mr.  Carter's  life  and  money 
were  saved.  Brother  Bennett  was  justified,  to  him 
it  was  a  confirmation  of  a  long  cherished  faith ;  to 
the  other  it  was  the  breaking  forth  of  a  new  light. 
From  that  day  the  two  friends  were  in  accord  on  the 
reality  of  a  superintending  Providence. 

F^ISHEEIES. — But  little  is  known  of  the  style  of  ves- 
sel with  which  the  commerce  of  the  early  settlers  was 
carried  on. 

In  1624  the  Plymouth  Company  built  two  shallops. 
Of  one,  which  was  used  in  trading  voyages  to  the 
Kennebeck  River,  we  have  the  following  description : 
"She  had  a  little  deck  over  her  midships  to  keepe  ye 
corne  drie;  but  y°  men  were  fain  to  stand  out  in  all 
weathers,  without  shelter."  The  next  year  they  cut 
one  of  the  largest  of  this  class  in  two  "and  lengthened 
her  some  5  or  6  foote  ;  and  strengthened  her  with 
limbers,  and  builte  her  up,  and  laid  a  deck  on  her; 
and  made  her  a  convenient  and  wholesome  vessel  1 ; 
very  fitt  &  comfortable  for  their  use,  which  did  them 
service  7  years  after." 

The  year  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop 
he  built  "The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  a  bark  of  thirty 
tons.  Vessels  of  this  class  were  frequently  mentioned, 
but  no  complete  description  and  no  drawings  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  ve-sels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  were  small,  and  many  are  believed  to  have 
been  without  decks.  Among  those  owned  in  Man- 
chester, in  1696,  we  find  Samuel  Allen  had  one  of 
twelve  tons  ;  Aaron  Bennett,  one  of  nine  tons;  Wil- 
liam Hassani,  one  of  thirteen  tons;  and  Samuel  Lee's 
"Swallow,"  was  thirty-five  tons. 
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These  vessels  were  all  engagerl  in  the  tisherics,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  latter,  which  may  liave  been  for 
coasting  or  trading  voyages. 

A  very  consideralile  trade  was  carried  on  in  these 
crafts  with  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  colonies. 
These  trips  were  made  after  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  It  was  seldom  that  wages  were  paid  the  men, 
but  they  were  allowed  some  space  (or  i)rivale  advent- 
ure instead.  Their  cargo  generally  lonsisted  of  fish, 
a  few  articles  of  hardware,  cloth,  stockings  and  wood- 
eo-ware. 

They  generally  proceeded  to  a  small  bay  or  creek 
near  some  plantations  where  they  liartered  their 
goods  for  corn,  beans,  bacon,  live  hogs  and  other 
products  of  the  country.  Jlany  went  I'urther  south 
and  to  the  U'est  Indies  where  they  exchanged  their 
cargoes  for  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  rum. 
These  voyages  began  long  before  the  war,  and  were 
pursued  with  no  inconsiderable  profit. 

About  1750  we  find  mention  of  voyages  to  Lisbon 
and  Bilboa  ;  to  these  ports  little  but  fish  was  taken 
and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in  salt,  friiil,  wine 
and  specie. 

The  fi.sh  were  taken  from  boats  and  small  crafts 
that  lay  about  the  shoals  and  along  the  coast,  where 
they  took  at  different  seasons  cod,  hake  and  pol- 
lock. As  late  as  1805  the  average  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  but  twenty  tons,  and 
they  were  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  fire  was 
made  on  a  brick  hearth  on  the  floor,  directly  beneath 
the  companion  way,  u[)  which  the  smoke  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  and  the  only  way  to  and  from  the 
cabin  was  through  the  smoke  and  fire. 
I  The  occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  largely 
I  that  of  fishing  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  anxiety, 
I  privation  and  manifold  dangers  with  which  they 
I  were  beset,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  no  por- 
tion of  our  country  wa.s  populated  at  so  great  a  cost. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly  from 
hunger,  for  the  sea  w;us  always  bountiful,  and  fur- 
nished a  large  variety  of  food.  And  the  Indians 
whose  soil  they  occupied  gave  them  hut  little  trouble; 
but  the  tribes  more  remote  often  caused  serious  alarm 
and  filled  -uany  graves.  But  little  could  be  gathered 
from  their  small  farms,  for  they  were  fishermen:  and 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  reefs 
and  shoals  of  the  ocean.  Along  the  rock  bound  coast 
these  hardy  men  in  their  primitive  and  jioorly 
equipped  vessels  groped  in  storm  and  fog  among  the 
unexplored  and  hidden  dangers,  buoying  many  a 
fatal  rock  with  their  wrecks:  and  if  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  from  exhausted  supplies  of  wood  or  wa- 
ter, they  .sought  the  -shore,  they  frequently  fell  a 
prey  to  savage  ambush.  At  sea,  pirates  were  not  un- 
frequent;  at  home  there  were  dreaded  epidemics, 
contagious  diseases,  military  drafts  and  press  gangs 
to  tear  fathers  from  dependent  families,  and  consign 
them  to  slavery  in  the  ships  of  "Christian  Englanil.'' 
Then  the  embargo,  and  war,  which   fiirced    their  ves- 


sels from  the  ocean  where  disnianllcd,  they  lay  in 
bushy  creeks.  Jiut  one  em]d<iyment  remained  for 
these  rugged  toilers  of  the  sea,  and  th:it  was  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Navy,  or  on  boanl  the  numerous  pri- 
vateers, where  they  rendereii  noble  service  to  the 
young  nation. 

As-illustrative  of  the  dangers  above  mentioned  we 
will  recount  one  instance. 

In  August,  1747,  ('aptain  Amos  Hilton  was  fishing 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Being  out  of  wood  and  water, 
he  entered  a  little  harbor  where  he  anchore<l  his  ves- 
sel, and  with  his  son,  and  crew,  was  soon  bu.sy  filling 
his  casks  from  the  brook,  and  cutting  wood,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  mai^sacred.  It 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  bereaved  families,  for 
whom  every  one  in  the  village  felt  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, and  especially  for  the  aged  jiarents  of  Aaron 
Lee,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  on  board  the  ill-fated 
vessel. 

Some  three  years  after  this  sad  event,  while  the 
Lee  family  were  taking  their  seats  at  dinner,  the  door 
oi)ene<l,  and  a  young  man  of  swarthy  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair  .-itid  clothed  in  skins,  entered. 
In  the  few  words  they  understood  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  they  asked  if  he  would  have  food.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  gazed  from  one  to  another.  At  length 
walking  to  where  Jlrs.  Ivce  was  seated  he  called  her 
mother.  Their  grief  of  many  years  was  soon  changed 
to  joy,  for  he,  "  their  son,  who  was  dead,  is  alive 
again— he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

The  story  of  his  adventures  is  as  follows :  Soon 
after  the  attack  was  commenced  he  was  seized  by 
strong  arms  and  hurried  to  the  village,  where  his 
clotlu's  were  taken  from  him;  and  clad  in  skins  he 
was  made  to  work  with  the  women  in  fetching  wood 
and  water.  He  soon  learneil  their  language,  but  was 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  village;  thus  mouths  and 
years  pas.sed  with  no  opportunity  of  e>c;ipe. 

One  day  when  all  the  warriors  were  away  on  some 
murderous  expedition,  he  was  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  women  cutting  faggots.  When  he 
had  made  a  great  pile,  they  told  him  he  had  cut 
enough,  and  when  the  braves  returned  he  was  to  be 
placed  upon  it  and  burned  to  death. 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  p<ior  lioy,  and 
he  so  excited  the  symjiathy  of  the  women  that  they 
advised  his  escape  and  promise<l  to  aid  him.  They 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  white  settle- 
ment, and  went  with  him  until  they  came  to  an 
abandoned  house,  where  they  concealed  hira  in  an 
oven,  and  then  they  went  back  to  their  homes. 

When  the  warriors  returned  they  were  told  their 
jirisoner  had  escaped,  and  a  vigorous  search  was 
made  for  him.  Every  part  of  the  old  house  was  ex- 
amined, except  the  oven.  At  twilight  the  disap- 
pointed savages  gave  up  the  .search,  and  when  it  was 
quite  dark,  Lee  crept  from  his  hiding-place  and  pur- 
sued his  way  through  the  forest.  By  concealing 
himself  by  day,  and  traveling  by  night,  he  reached  the 
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settlement.  Then  concealment  being  no  longer 
necessary  he  resumed  his  weary  journey  by  daylight, 
until  the  long-wished  for  home  was  reached. 

Aaron  Lee  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many 
years  he  served  the  town  as  their  clerk. 


CHAPTER    CII. 


MANCHESTER— ( Continued). 


In  1800  the  population  was  one  thousand  and 
eighty-two  of  whom  three  were  colored.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Randall  was  ordained  September  2,  1801. 
On  the  following  year  the  road  to  the  cove  was  im- 
proved by  a  more  direct  way  over  the  "  great  hill." 

In  1803  the  first  post-office  was  established,  and 
Delucena  L.  Bingham  was  appointed  Post-master, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1837,  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  office,  letters  for 
Manchester  were  carried  to  Gloucester,  brought  back 
by  the  stage-driver  and  stuck  in  a  rack  in  the  town. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  first  quarter 
were  seven  dollars,  of  which  the  post-master  had  thirty 
per  cent.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
came  to  Manchester  in  1764,  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  old  ;  he  tauglit  school  for  several  years,  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  for  thirty-two  years,  a  land 
surveyor,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  eighteen  years, 
town  clerk  thirty-one  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1824. 

1804.  The  first  social  library  was  established  with 
forty-five  subscribers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  In  1806,  the  second  social  library  was  in- 
stituted ;  they  both  continued  for  a  few  years  and 
then  were  broken  up,  and  the  books  divided  among 
the  members. 

In  1804  the  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting- 
house was  considered  in  town  meeting.  During 
the  year  following  a  "  daily  stage "  drawn  by  four 
horses  enabled  the  people  to  visit  Salem  and  Boston 
more  conveniently :  its  arrival  and  departure  was 
always  an  event  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  dri- 
vers were  the  most  popular  of  men.  They  weretheau- 
tocrats  of  the  road  ;  the  ladies  always  had  smiles  for 
them ;  they  set  the  fashions  for  the  men,  and  were  the 
admiration  of  the  boys.  The  dwelling  and  barn  of 
Captain  Samuel  Allen  was  burned.  These  were  the 
first  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  since  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  They  stood  on  School  Street  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Thomas  Willmington's  house. 
The  buildings  were  entirely  consumed  with  the  most 
of  their  contents,  and  long  piles  of  wood  in  the  rear 
of  the  barn,  were  also  destroyed:  it  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  a  lighted  pipe  in  the  barn. 


The  embargo  of  1808  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction   all    along   the  coast:  by   it    trade    was 
paralyzed,    and   commerce    destroyed :    vigorous    re-  j 
monstrances  were  sent  out  from  all  the  sea-ports.  i 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  was  held 
September  1st,  1808,  and  a  petition,  or  memorial 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  (!!ongress  of  the 
United  States,  .setting  forth  their  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment,— their  distressed  condition  from  tlie  effects 
of  the  embargo  by  rendering  valueless  their  catch  of 
fish  of  the  preceding  year,  and  their  hopeless  pros- 
pect of  future  means  of  support  of  themselves  and 
families.  As  this  memorial  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  another  meeting  was  held  February  8, 
1809,  at  which  Abiel  Burgess  presided  as  moderator, 
and  D.  L.  Bingham  clerk,  to  petition  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  for  some  action  to  induce  the  na- 
tional government  to  relax  the  restriction  on  com- 
merce. As  this  petition,  or  memorial  will  best  show 
the  state  of  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  a  copy 
is  here  inserted  verbatim. 

*'  To  the  honm-ahle,  the  SaitUe  and  TZotMC  of  liepreseiUatives  of  the  Com- 
viomoeallh  of  Massachusetts,  in  gateral  court  assembled. 

"The  inhabitants  of  tlte  town  of  Alanchester  in  legal  town  meeting 
assembled,  humbly  represent  that  such  is  their  local  situation,  the  Boil 
of  the  town  being  in  general  rocky,  broken  and  barren,  they  are  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  Ocean  for  the  means  of  subsistance  for  themselves  and 
families.  This  invaluable  privilege  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  afforded 
them,  they  have  hoped  to  eqjoy  unmolested.  But  the  restrictions  laid 
on  them  in  the  the  several  Embargo  Laws  enacted  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stsites,  has  excited  sensations  truly  painful  and  distressing 
to  your  memorialists  as  well  as  many  othoiu  Wo  have  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  continue  to  Interdict 
that  commerce  on  which  we  have  depended  for  our  support.  Your  memor- 
ialists do  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Ocean,  to  them  is  as  oppres- 
sive, distressing  and  unjust  iis  a  prohibition  on  the  produce  of  the  land 
would  be  to  the  farmer.  While  our  brethren  in  the  country  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  cviltivating  their  land  and  reaping  the  fruit  uf  their  labors, 
we  are  under  the  restraints  which  forbid  our  industry  and  deprives  us  of 
our  only  means  of  support.  Your  memorialists  have  petitioned  Cijngresa 
for  relief,  but  in  vain,  now  turn  their  eyes  to  this  honorable  body,  th» 
more  immediate  guardians  of  their  constitutional  rights,  praying  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  conceive  best  calcu* 
lated  to  afford  us  relief  and  save  us  from  beggary  and  starvation. 

"Your  memorialists  pledge  themselves  as  ready  at  the  risk  of  their 
property  and  lives,  to  suj)port  you  in  any  constitutional  measures  you 
shall  adopt  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  likewise  to  prevent  an 
nnjust  war  with  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  Done  in  town 
meeting  this  8th  of  Feb.,  18(19." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  discontent,  wily  agents 
from  tlie  mother  country  sought  to  eflfect  a  separation 
of  the  New  England  States  from  the  Union  ;  while 
the  people  loudly  condemned  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  imposing  the  embargo,  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  a 
thought  of  secession. 

This  year  the  town  lost  two  of  her  valued  citizens, 
Dr.  David  Norwood  and  Captain  Samuel  Prince. 

In  1809  the  proprietors  decided  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house,  towards  which  the  town  gave  the  bell 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  meeting-house,  taking  as  their  share  of  the  house, 
the  gallery  seats,  singing  seats,  minister's  pew,  the 


porch,  all  the  outside  of  the  house,  aiid  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pounds  was  ordered  to  lie  paid 
as  the  bahmee  due  the  proprietors  for  the  sainc. 

The  new  meeting-hou<e  was  euuipleted  .July  9, 
1809,  at  a  cost  of  eighty-five  liundred  dolUirs.  It  was 
considered  an  unusually  <roo<l  example  of  the  church 
arcliitecture  of  that  period,  and  was  constructed  of  the 
best  materials.  Tlie  height  from  the  ground  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet;  surmounting  all  is  a  gilded 
weathercock,  that  was  taken  from  the  old  church, 
where  it  was  placed  in  17o4.  From  its  high  perch 
this  sentinel  of  our  puritan  ancestry  has  faithfully 
made  visible  the  course  of  the  wind's  journcyings  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years. 

Rev.  Janus  Thurston  was  installed  as  pastor  April 
19th. 

The  I'owiler  House  that  crowns  the  hill  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  was  built  in  ISIO.     It  is  of  brick,  and 

I  the  mortar  is  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  new  ;  w hile 

!  that  of  the  door  that  was  bricked  up  a  few  years 

'  since  is  fast  washing  away,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked,  has  the  making  of  mortar  become  a  lost  art? 
During  the   following  year   the   town    granted  to 

I  Thomas  Leach,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  of  land 
in  front  of  his  dwelling,  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands. 
On  July  19,  ISIJ,  William  Tuck  was  elected  dele- 

I  gate  to  the  County  Convention  at  Ipswich.  This  con- 
vention was  called  to  consider  the  "  awful  and  alarm- 
ing situation    of   the    country."'       The    convention 

I  adopted  resolutions  strongly  expressive  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war. 

I  The  political  clouds  which  had  so  long  been  gath- 
ering over  the  young  nation, culminated  in  a  dcclara- 

1  tion  of  war  against  (Jreat  I'ritain  in  June,  1812. 
This  action  was  considered  by  many  of  the  people  of 
the  sea-board  as  ui)wise  and  impolitic;  they  well 
knew   the   maritime   interest    of   the  country,  upon 

I  which  so  many  depended  for  their  support,  would  be 

I  driven  from  the  sea;  but  the  injustice  and  the  op- 
pression of  England  had  irritated  them,  until  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  had  been  aroused,  and  they  realized 
that  longer  submission  would   be  unworthy  of  a  pco- 

I   pie  claiming  to   be  free.     While   it  remained  a  ques- 

'  tion  of  p(dicy,  there  were  many  opinions;  but  now 
that  war  had  been  made  the  arbitrator,  it  became 
a  matter  of  defense,  and   there  was  a  much  greater 

I   unity  of  sentiment. 

I  At  a  public  meeting  Henry  iStory,  ,lohn  .\llcn, 
Andrew  Marsters,  William  Tuck  and  .Samuel  Foster 
were  chosen  a  committee  of  safety  ;  they  were  re- 
quired to  set  watchmen  along  the  coast,  erect  flag 
staffs  and  provide  flags  for  alarms.  They  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  for  two 
six  pound  guns.  I5reiust-worka  were  thrown  up  at 
Norton's,  near  those  built  in  1777. 

In  1813  provisions  were  exirenielyhigh  and  scarce, 
and   employment   very   difficult  to   procure;  a  jieck 
of  meal  was  the  equivalent  of  a  day's  labor.     Thirtv 
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cents  a  cord  was  the  price  for  cutting  and  piling 
wood  and  no  money  was  paid  ;  orders  on  the  stores 
were  given  instead;  there  was  nnich  distress  among 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Kbciiezer  Tappan,  who  kept  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  believed  it  jiossilile  to  evade  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  get  some  supplies  from  Boston.  His  topsail 
schooner  "  Nancy  "  was  noted  (or  her  sailing  quali- 
ties, and  Captain  .Icrry  Danfortb,  Nathan  Carter  and 
his  son,  lienjamin  Tappan,  were  placed  in  charge. 
They  kept  along  the  shore,  entered  Boston  harbor  by 
Shirley  Gut  at  night;  having  secured  their  cargo, 
which  consisted  of  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and 
lumber,  they  started  homeward.  All  went  well  until 
they  bad  jiassed  Baker's  Island,  and  they  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  I  be  success  of  their  trip, 
for  they  were  almost  home.  Suddenly  the  fog,  lift- 
ing, disclosed  the  much  dreaded  cruiser  quite  near. 
A  shot  from  her  was  a  hint  to  stop,  but,  as  there  was 
a  breeze,  they  kept  on  their  course  for  Manchester. 
They  could  see  two  barges  being  made  ready  for  a 
chase.  When  they  reflected  upon  the  damage  they 
might  inflict  on  the  uuprotected  village,  they  resolved 
to  run  inside  of  Misery  Island,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  forts  below  Salem.  But  the 
wind  became  lighter  and  the  barges  were  gaining  so 
fast  it  was  decided  to  run  her  on  shore,  which  they 
did  at  Mingo's  beach  in  Beverly.  The  men  landed 
under  cover  of  the  vessel,  but  as  they  reached  the 
high  land  near  the  road  they  were  fired  upon  by  their 
pursuers. 

The  Knglish  used  every  ell'ort  to  get  their  prize 
afloat,  but,  failing  in  that,  they  took  some  of  the 
goods,  stripped  the  sails  and  set  her  on  fire.  The 
militia  from  Beverly  and  Manchester  soon  arrived, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  hastened  the  departure  of 
the  barges  by  some  musket  shots. 

The  vessel  was  afterwards  taken  to  Manchester  and 
repaired. 

This  was  the  only  serious  alarm  the  people  of  the 
town  sustained  from  the  enemy's  ships.  But  their 
presence  occa>ioned  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  espe- 
cially among  the  women  ;  who  ni)on  the  first  signal 
of  danger  from  the  coast  guards,  were  accustomed  to 
seize  their  infants,  hurry  a  few  valuables  into  bags, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  flee  to  the  woods  un- 
til all  was  safe  again.  As  in  the  earlier  wars,  the 
mothers  and  daughters  were  great  sutl'erers. 

Soon  after  the  event  narrated  above  an  alarm  came 
from  the  (Jove,  "  the  enemy  arc  landing!"  .\  part 
of  the  militia  company  at  once  responded  to  the  call. 
The  old  six-pounder  that  always  stood  on  the  green 
in  front  of  the  church  was  carefully  loaded,  and,  to 
the  insi)iring  notes  of  the  drum  and  fife,  the  com- 
jianyset  forth,  with  the  cannon  and  a  long  train  of  the 
bigger  boys  ;  some  \vith  shot-guns  anil  others  as  spec- 
tators of  the  coming  conflict.  The  six-pouiuler  was 
placed  in  position  on  Crow  Island.  The  ukii  sought 
the  cover  of  the  rocks,  the  boys  crouclu'd  behiml  the 
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Iiouldero  and  the  band  found  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  woods,  where  "  with  sweet  melody  they  passed 
the  weary  hours." 

As  the  boats  from  the  frigate  approached  the  shore 
they  captured  two  citizens  of  the  town  who  were  fish- 
ing. Judging  one  was  familiar  with  the  coast,  the 
officer  in  charge  ordered  him  (Captain  Danforth)  to 
pilot  them  in  ;  to  wliich  the  captain  responded  with 
so  much  cheerfulness  as  to  create  a  doubt  if  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  (whose  drum  and  fife  they  could  occa- 
sionally hear),  bad  not  prepared  for  them  an  uncom- 
fortable reception,  and  the  innocent-looking  fisher- 
men were  cunning  decoys.  They  stopped  rowing; 
with  their  glasses  they  could  .see  the  cannon,  numer- 
ous bodies  but  half  concealed  behind  the  rocks,  and 
the  frequent  notes  of  martial  music  seemed  to  tell  of 
gathering  forces. 

They  hesitated — they  listened  and  consulted — and 
then  with  curses  they  dismissed  the  fishermen  and  re- 
turned to  their  ship. 

The  victorious  land  forces  were  called  from  the 
rocks,  the  band  from  the  woods,  and,  with  the  old 
cannon  and  the  rear  guard  of  noisy  boys,  they  started 
for  home  in  high  spirits. 

In  descending  the  "great  hill,"  they  were  amazed 
at  finding  their  long-treasured  and  only  cannon  ball, 
which  they  had  so  carefully  placed  in  the  gun,  and 
from  which  they  had  expected  such  wholesale  de- 
struction to  the  "wooden  walls  of  old  England,"  had 
rolled  out  in  ascending  the  bill,  and  was  quietly  re- 
posing by  the  wayside.  This  incident  somewhat 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  oflicer  in  charge; 
but  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  people,  always  regarded 
this  expedition  as  a  great  military  success — "a  glo- 
rious victory." 

A  "Poor-house"  that  had  been  built  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Baptist  Church,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
jt  was  called  the  "  long  house."  It  had  become  a 
nuisance,  and  the  people  made  no  efibrt  to  prevent  its 
destruction. 

1815  brought  peace  and  terminated  another  period 
of  sufl'ering.  Although  the  people  had  differed  as  to 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war,  they  all  united 
in  rejoicing  that  it  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  On 
that  February  day  bon-fires,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
public  gathering  and  gladness  was  everywhere.  In 
this  town  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  notable  din- 
ner at  the  tavern,  when  the  emotions  of  the  people 
found  vent  in  speeches,  patriotic  songs,  and  shouts  of 
great  merriment  until  the  small  hours  of  the  coming 
day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States  had 
but  a  small  number  of  naval  vessels  ;  but  privateers 
were  soon  fitted  out  from  almost  every  port,  and 
many  prizes  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  This  war 
was  to  a  great  extent  fought  upon  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes.  It  was  a  naval  conflict,  where  the  sea- 
men of  the  young  republic  exhibited  such  uncommon 
bravery,  and  nautical  skill,  as  to  win  for  their  flag  a 


respect  and  a  much  higher  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before. 

Until  about  this  time,  agriculture  and  commerce 
had  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  but  the  embargo  and  the  war,  had  diverted  a 
great  deal  of  capital  from  commerce  to  manufacturing. 
Thus  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  industry  were  opened 
and  a  more  varied  occupation  for  the  people  was 
created.  For  a  while  there  had  been  much  distress 
among  the  poor,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had 
advanced.  Its  strength  had  been  perfected  in  suffer- 
ing. 

As  in  all  the  earlier  wars  Manchester  performed 
her  part  loyally.  Many  of  her  citizens  were  in  priva- 
teers, and  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
With  Perry  in  his  victories  on  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
M'Donougb  on  Champlain  there  were  Ephraim  dem- 
ons, John  Babcock,  Joseph  Camp  and  William  Camp. 
These  two  last  named  were  probably  killed,  as  they 
never  returned. 

Some  of  the  sailors  served  in  the  nav}'  on  the  ocean. 
Lambert  Flowers  was  in  the  Chesapeake  with  Law- 
rence when  she  surrendered  to  the  Shannon,  after  a 
hard  and  bloody  engagement.  Flowers  was  a  giant 
in  size,  of  wonderful  strength,  and  of  great  courage; 
he  boarded  the  Shannon  before  the  surrender,  and 
though  badly  wounded,  with  the  head  of  a  boarding 
pike  deeply  buried  in  his  great  frame,  and  its  broken 
shaft  hanging  from  it,  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Alter  his  cutlass  had  been  broken  he  contin- 
ued his  bloody  work  with  a  carpenter's  axe.  For 
many  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace  he  remained 
a  boatswain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  year  following  the  declaration  of  peace  was 
exceptionally  cold,  with  frost  in  every  month.  It  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  year  without  a  summer. 
At  this  time  this  town  furnished  no  less  than  fifty 
captains  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Boston,  Salem,  and 
Newburyport. 

In  1817,  William  Hooper  and  others  of  the  Cove 
were  authorized  to  build  a  wharf  or  sea-wall  from 
Crow  Island  into  the  sea.  This  structure  yet  re- 
mains ;  it  was  probably  a  break-water,  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  small  vessels  then  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  might  discharge  their  catch.  During 
this  year  the  road  to  Essex  was  made.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  join  the  middle 
district  in  building  a  school-house,  "the  town  to 
build  one-half  of  the  house,  and  become  proprietors 
of  the  lower  part,  exclusive  of  furnishing  the  inside 
of  the  district  room."  This  is  the  old  building  on 
School  street,  now  used  for  the  Public  Library  and 
engine  house. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  lSl8  it  was  voted  to  sell  the 
corner  seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a  "  stove,  and  set  the  same  in  the  meeting- 
house." Later  in  the  day  it  was  voted  to  reconsidei 
the  above  vote,  and  expend  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  seats  in  the  town  and  school-house. 
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In  1820  the  town  voted  to  furnish  a  room  in  the 
loner  part  of  the  school  house  for  the  selectmen's 
office. 

On  the  twelfth  of  .September  of  this  year  Hev. 
Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College. 

In  1821  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen 
to  purchiise  a  stove  for  the  meeting-house. 

The  early  meeting-houses  of  our  hardy  ancestors 
were  not  built  with  reference  to  heating  them.  'I'hey 
I  had  neither  chimneys  nor  stoves;  how  the  men, 
women  and  children  could  endure  to  sit  on  the  hard 
I  board  seats,  where  the  temperature  was  the  same  as 
that  which  raged  and  howled  over  the  snow  and  ice 
without,  and  listen  to  the  long  services  of  the  per- 
iod, can  only  be  explained  by  a  much  greater  degree 
of  zeal  and  endurance  than  is  po.<se.ssed  by  their  de- 
I  scendants.  Judge  Sewall  tells  in  his  diary  of  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Boston,  in  IGSli.  "This  day  was  so  cold 
that  the  sacramental  bread  is  frozen  pretty  hard,  and 
[  rattles  sadly  as  broken  into  the  plates."  The  peojde 
not  only  endured  it,  but  stoutly  re.-isted  any  measure 
that  would  lessen  the  frigid  temperature  of  their 
places  of  worship.  But  very  few  -stoves  were  used  in 
the  churches  of  New  England  before  1750,  and  in 
most  places  the  movement  towards  greater  comfort 
was  successfully  opposed  until  after  1800. 

In  Manchester  the  first  action  in  that  diiection  was 
in  1818,  when  the  town  voted  to  sell  some  corner 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  buy  a  stove,  but  later 
in  the  day  the  opposition  was  aroused,  and  the  vote 
was  reconsidered.  In  1821  the  attempt  was  made 
again,  and  the  stove  was  purchased.  We  are  told  the 
arguments  against  it  were  the  questionable  ellect  on 
the  health  of  the  congregation,  and  the  belief  that 
the  young  would  be  made  puny  and  effeminate. 

This  original  stove  was  used  for  many  years.  It 
was  a  heavy  east-iron  box,  and  absurdly  small  for  the 
large  space  it,  was  expected  to  warm.  It  stood  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  connected  with  the 
chimney  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  by  a  long 
pipe  over  the  central  isle. 

The  first  cold  Sunday  after  it  had  been  placed  in 
position,  the  people  all  went  to  meeting  fully  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Many 
felt  it  uncomfortably  warm;  and  two  young  women 
were  so  overcome  by  the  "  baked  air"  they  fainted, 
and  were  taken  to  the  vestibule  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  a  better  quality.  But  the  next  day 
it  was  learned,  the  wood  for  the  stove  had  not  been 
received,  and  no  fire  had  been  made ;  this  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  opposition,  and  but  little  was  said 
upon  the  subject  afterwards. 

Many  ladies  u.sed  foot-stoves;  these  were  tin  boxes 
in  wooden  frames,  in  which,  a  dish  of  hard  wood- 
coals  was  placed  just  before  leaving  home;  but  long 
before  the  close  of  the  service  they  were  always  quite 
cold. 


In  1822  the  School  and  Town-tlonse  was  finished, 
and  a  bell  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  cujiola. 
This  bell  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  .As  a  vessel  in 
Gloucester  Harbor  was  raising  her  anchor,  this  was 
found  on  one  of  the  flukes.  It  evidently  had  bees  a 
ship's  bell,  an<l  was  believed  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
origin.  As  no  record  or  iradition  existed  of  any 
vessel  having  been  lost  in  that  part  of  the  harbor,  it 
was  ihoiight  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  per- 
haps it  had  lain  beneath  the  sea, — long  before  the 
advent  of  English  adventurers. 

When  the  building  was  no  longer  needed  for 
educational  purposes,  the  bell  was  exchanged  for 
a  larger  one  that  calls  the  scholars  to  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools.  The  old  bell,  with  its  long  service 
and  mysterious  history,  should  have  been  preserved. 

Before  a  family  took  possession  of  a  new  hou.se,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  invite  the  minister  and  the 
people,  and  with  prayers  and  appropriate  addresses, 
dedicate  the  house.  The  services  concluded,  a 
lunch,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  stimulants  ended 
the  ceremony.  This  ancient  custom  was  not  discon- 
tinued until  about  this  time. 

The  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  house,  or  barn,  or  the 
launching  of  a  vessel,  was  an  occasion  for  a  general 
frolic;  some  eating,  and  a  great  deal  of  drinking. 

In  1823  Capt.  William  Babcock  was  murdered 
at  sea  by  pirates  who  attempted  to  take  his  vessel. 

In  182.'>  John  1'.  Allen  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
setting  a  mill  for  sawing  mahogany  on  the  site  of  the 
old  "(irist  Mill,"  and  on  the  following  year  the  town 
voted  thirty-seven  dollars  for  the  "Singing  Society." 

A  hearse  was  purchased;  before  this  the  dead  were 
borne  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  carried  by  four  men, 
hence  the  name  of  "bearers." 

And  once  more  the  town  voted  against  the  division 
of  Essex  County. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  182(1,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  was  celebrated;  an  ar- 
tillery company  from  (iloucester  took  part  in  the 
parade  and  fired  the  customary  salutes  from  the 
common.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  procession 
was  a  company  of  "twenty-fi)ur  veterans  of  the  Rev- 
olution," who  marched  in  their  service-worn  uniforms 
with  a  banner,  on  which  was  in.scribed  "  70."  An 
oration  was  delivered  in  the  church  by  Tyler  Par- 
sons, and  a  dinner  was  served  in  the  town  hall,  where 
patriotic  speeches  and  toasts  closed  the  observances 
of  the  day. 

In  1828  Lieutenant  Henry  Ward,  U.  S.  N.,  while 
journeying  with  his  wife,  feeling  unwell  alighted  from 
his  carriage  and  .sat  by  the  road-side  in  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  where  he  died.  A  hewn  stone  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  road  beyond  the  "Crescent  House," 
marks  the  spot. 

This  year  the  town  purchased  the  first  fire  engine 
and  twelve  pairs  of  leather  buckets,  and  the  first 
engine  company  was  organized. 

In   1829  Mr.  John   Price,  who  had  taught  for  one 
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season  at  West  Manchester,  took  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tral School ;  this  had  not  been  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, but  under  Mr.  Price's  management  it  soon 
attained  a  much  better  position  than  it  had  ever  be- 
forp  occupied.  From  this  time  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  educational  system  of  the  town 
may  be  dated  ;  his  influence  was  felt  in  every  school ; 
the  rod  was  less  used,  reason  and  a  system  of  re- 
wards took  its  place,  and  far  better  discipline  and 
greater  progress  was  the  result. 

He  continued  in  the  public  schools  until  1834, 
when  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Franklin  School,  of 
Salem.  He  returned  in  1836,  and  opened  an  acade- 
my, which  proved  very  successful ;  not  only  were  the 
seats  sought  for  by  the  youth  of  the  town,  but  from 
other  towns  and  States,  and  from  the  West  Indies. 
For  twenty-one  consecutive  years  he  continued  this 
academy,  when  he  spent  a  year  of  rest  in  Cuba,  and 
returning  reopened  his  school  and  continued  in  his 
chosen  profession  until  he  had  completed  forty-two 
years  of  teaching  in  Manchester. 

At  one  time,  when  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  Cen- 
tral School,  his  scholars  numbered  one  hundred  and 
five.  At  that  time  penmanship  was  an  important 
branch  of  study,  and  all  the  copies  were  written 
by  the  teacher,  who  also  made  and  repaired  all  the 
quill  pens  used.  A  man  who  can  look  back  to  an 
educational  record  of  forty-two  years  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  in  1808, 
and  is  yet  vigorous. 

In  1830  there  was  reported  to  be  150  acres  of  til- 
lage, 500  acres  English  upland,  1550  acres  of  pas- 
tures, 75  of  meadow,  50  salt  marsh,  1256  woodland,  50 
acres  unimproved,  281  unimprovable  land.  Popula- 
tion 1236. 

In  1833  the  stone  wall  was  built  along  the  Sum- 
mer Street  side  of  the  burial-ground,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  appropriated  for  the  same. 

In  December,  1834,  Jonathan  Lull.  Benjamin 
Jones  and  Asa  Woodbury  sailed  from  Salem.  A 
violent  storm  raged  along  the  coast  that  day,  and  the 
vessel  foundered  at  sea. 

The  steeple  of  the  Congregational  Church  was 
-damaged  by  lightning. 

In  1835  the  town  petitioned  Congress  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  pile  of  rocks  in  the  harbor  known  as 
"  B  )  Bell  rocks."     They  were  soon  after  removed. 

1835.  The  fishing  and  coasting  trade  employs  about 
twelve  hundred  tons.  Formerly  the  town  was  much 
more  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  the  business  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished; but  few  vessels  are  now  being  built  for  that 
trade.  Most  of  the  youths  were  formerly  trained  to 
the  sea,  either  in  the  fishing  trade  or  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  1816  there  were  fifty  commanders  of  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce  belonging  to  this  town.  At  this 
period  there  are  not  twenty.     The  furniture  business 


is  fast  taking  the  place  of  nautical  pursuits.  This 
trade  employs  over  two  hundred  men,  and  has  given 
a  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  the  town  unequaled  in 
any  former  period.  Two  packets  are  kept  constantly 
employed  freighting  the  furniture  to  Boston,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  the  more  distant  markets.  The  sales 
for  the  present  year  are  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
estimated  valuation  $356,674.82. 

There  are  three  grist-mills,  three  lumber-mills,  one 
mahogany  veneering-mill,  one  bakery,  twelve  car- 
penters, one  cooper's  shop,  one  wheelwright,  three 
painters,  one  tailor,  one  brick-yard,  six  shoemakers' 
shops,  two  blacksmiths,  one  manufacturer  of  ship 
steering  wheels,  ten  furniture  shops  and  one  tan- 
nery, and  the  following  farm  products  and  stock : 
2500  bushels  of  corn,  450  bushels  of  barley,  290  tons 
of  English  hay,  160  cows,  60  oxen,  40  tons  of  salt 
hay,  28  horses,  59  swine,  35  tons  of  fresh  meadow 
hay. 

This  year,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Wallis  Leach  completed  his 
history  of  the  town.  Many  years  ago,  the  doctor 
finding  our  early  records  in  a  lamentably  defective 
condition,  and  feeling  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
set  himself  at  work  connecting  the  missing  links. 
For  years  he  made  it  a  labor  of  love,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  from  various  sources  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  historical  matter  bearing  on  our  early  his- 
tory ;  he  presented  a  manuscript  copy  to  the  town. 
And  for  greater  security  against  probable  loss,  he 
prepared  a  revised  copy,  which  he  deposited  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  Boston. 

In  this  Dr.  Leach  has  rendered  the  town  an  in. 
valuable  service,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measures  will  be  adopted  for  its  completion  and 
publication. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  above  named  society  . 
we  were  granted  every  facility  for   a  study  of  this 
manuscript,  and  much  of  the  material  in  those  pages 
was  gathered  from  it. 

A  high  school,  where  the  ancient  languages  were 
taught,  was  opened  by  William  Long.  This  excel- 
lent school  was  kept  in  the  building  afterwards  re- 
modeled into  a  parsonage  for  the  Congregational 
Church. 

It  is  often  pleasant  to  know  the  age  of  trees. 

The  first  shade  trees  planted  on  Central  Street,  was 
in  1835,  when  Col.  Eben  Tappan  set  the  elms  in  front 
of  his  residence. 

Those  on  the  Deacon  Enoch  Allen  estate,  were 
planted  in  the  following  year. 

The  large  elm  in  front  of  the  "  Gentles"  home  oh 
School  Street,  was  planted  about  seventy-five  years 
ago.  And  farther  up  on  the  same  street  opposite  the 
"Butler"  house  is  one  that  was  planted  by  Ezkiel 
Leach  in  1810. 

In  1836  the  brick  house  of  George  W.  Marble  on 
Bridge  Street,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  the  water  so  scarce,  that  engines  w-ere 
useless. 
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The  great  fire  began  on  the  morning  of  the  liSth  of" 
August,  1836.  In  the  Salem  Gazette  i>f  August  ISOth, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  it: 

"It  is  with  thoUecjwst  regret  we  aiinoiim-o  tlmt  tlio  tiiriving  villii;;*' 
of  Manclicsterin  our  neiKlil'i>rlH"i'l,  lias  ex|ieriem-eil  a  severe  calamity. 
In  tho  lieatniction  by  tiro  of  its  principal  business  estiiblislimenlH,  hV 
which  upwards  of  10:)  inihistrious  men  liave  U-en  tlirowu  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  several  worthy  iutlividuaU  have  lost  their  all. 

"About  2  o'':Iock  on  Sunday  morning  the  Steam  Veueerius  Mill  of 
John  I*.  Allen,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  disi-overed  to 
be  on  fire,  and  the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  comuiunicating  im- 
mediately to  the  two  cabinet-shops,  and  the  haudsomo  dwellitig-houso 
and  barn  of  that  gentleman,  and  which  were  totally  destroyed  with 
their  contents. 

"Also  the  large  cabinet  manufactory  of  Mr.  Lnrkin  Woodbury  which 
was  destroyed.  Part  of  the  contents  were  saved  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion. 

"Also  the  dwelling-houso,  barn  and  ..ullinildiiigs  of  Pr.  Asa  St.uy 
which  were  degtroyed. 

".\l8o  the  dwelling-house  and  barn  of  Mr.  Solomon  Lee,  an  aged  vet- 
enin  of  the  Revolution  ;  a  total  loss  and  no  insurance. 

"Also  the  house  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Masters,  and  tlie  stable 
and  shed  attached  to  the  tavern  of  Nathaniel  Colby,  all  of  which  were 
burnt. 

"The  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Allen  is  very  great,  estimated  from  3iO,000 
toS30,t,00,  hut  wo  are  glad  to  learn  he  luui  considerable  insurance.  IJo- 
sldes  his  buildings,  mahogany,  tools,  Ac,  all  his  valuable  house  furni- 
ture, a  large  uinuber  of  mahogany  logs,  veneers,  lumber  and  articles  of 
new  furniture  were  destroyed. 

"  A  gentleman  of  this  city,  wo  learn,  had  Sl.Onri  worth  of  mahogany  at 
this  mill.  Sir.  Wowlbury's  loss  is  estimated  at  ?4,0UO ;  supposed  to  bo 
Insured.    Both  of  these  genllenien  were  absent  <ui  a  tour  in  the  interior. 

"Dr.  Story's  loss  is  about  ti,.')™);  no  insurance. 

"Mr.  Colby  likewise  had  no  insurance.  When  tho  fire  was  at  its 
height  it  raged  on  both  sides  of  the  small  stream,  near  which  these 
establishments  were  Bituate<l,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
bridge  which  crosses  it.  Owing  to  the  dense  fog  the  fire  was  not  seen  in 
this  neigliborhoo<l,  and  it  was  not  known  until  about  3  o'clock  when 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  one  engine  and  many  of  our  citizens  proceed- 
e<l  to  tho  scene  of  the  conllagnilion." 

Engines  from  faleni,  Beverly,  (ilouce.ster,  R-i.st>.\, 
and  Hamilton,  were  present  and  rendered  most  valu- 
able assistance. 

Soon  after  the  town  petitioned  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  aid  in  building  a  stone  bridge  in  place  of  that 
destroyed  by  the  fire;  and  the  present  bridge  was  con- 
structed, but  of  less  width  than  now. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  mementos  of  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  great  heajis  of  shells 
by  the  water  side,  and  several  "mounds"  which 
marked  their  resting  j.laces.  One  of  them  was  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Congregational  Church,  on  land  then 
owned  by  Capt.  Tliomits  Leach. 

A  much  larger  one  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Reservoir  Pond,  and  was  leveled  by  .lohn  Knight  in 
18:»6.  This  was  where  the  Kelliam  &  Fit/,  steam  mill 
stands.  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  eight  feet  high  ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  that  was  (iiled  by  the  high  tide. 
Great  numbers  of  skeletons  were  found  here  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  but  the  bones  were  as  soft  as  the  clay  in 
which  they  were  imbedded.  No  implements  were 
found    here. 

In  leveling  the  land  forthe  "  Union  Cemetery  ''  de- 
posits of  !f*lus  and  charred  wood  were  Imind  at  a  con- 
giderable  dejilh,  showing  a  long  occupancy  of  the 
land. 


In  18(M,  in  a  gravelly  knoll  to  the  south  of  this, 
friur  liinnan  .■skeletons  were  found  lying  side  by  side  ; 
and  one  was  of  unusual  size ;  the  skull  rested  on  a 
plate  of  native  c<>i>per  some  si.xteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  hair  was  still  very  black,  and  thirty  inches 
long;  here  was  al.-;o  found  an  iron  tomahawk,  a  knife 
blade,  a  pil'e,  some  bone  arrow  lictids,  net  sinkers, 
wooden  ladles,  and  spoons,  fishing  lines  of  some 
fibrous  material,  and  a  kind  of  c<iarse  cloth  made  of 
flags  or  rushes. 

Thus,  the  lost  traces  are  gone  forever,  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  the  former  homes  of  that 
friendless  race,  whose  footsteps,  as  they  retreated  west- 
wartl  from  advancing  civilization,  were  reddened  by 
want  and  bloodshed. 

The  schooner  ''  Vesper"  of  .about  sixty  tons,  owned 
by  ,Iac.ol)  Cheever  and  his  two  soils,  was  lost  in  Sei>- 
tember,  184;i.  The  "  Vesper"  had  been  spoken  by  a 
passing  vessel.  They  had  been  very  fortunate,  were 
nearly  loaded,  and  were  to  start  homeward  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Shortly  after  a  .severe  gale  came  on,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed she  sank  at  her  anchors,  or  was  run  down  by 
some  other  vessel. 

The  crew  consisted  of  .John  Cheever,  C:\\>t.  Hufns 
Cheever,  his  younger  brother,  HiUiard  Jloore,  David 
HiiU,  Nathaniel  Morgan,  and  MerrittLennon.  All  hut 
the  second  named  were  married. 

These  men  were  all  valued  citizens,  and  in  (he 
prime  of  life.  They  left  Rye  widows,  each  with  one 
or  more  children.  The  waves  closed  over  them,  and 
no  one  could  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

On  the  ;i8th  of  February,  1844,  the  "Christian 
Church  "  was  built  on  School  Street,  and  Klam  lUirn- 
ham,  of  Esse.x,  was  the  first  pastor.  It  afterwards 
became  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  is  forty-eight  by  sixty-four 
feet  on  the  ground,  is  two  stories  high,  and  has  a 
tower  in  which  is  a  fine  bell  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

In  18.'i7  the  street  was  widened  at  the  burnt  dis- 
trict, and  a  "Suction  Engine  No.  2"  was  bought 
with  the  necessary  hose  and  carriage  for  the  same. 

This  engine  was  manufactured  in  the  town  by 
Colonel  Eben  Tai)i)an,  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years 
and  is  yet  a  reliable  and  good  machine. 

1S;!8.  John  and  Henry  Knight's  bark  mill  an<l 
eurry  shop,  containing  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  leather  was  liurned  to  the  ground,  February  1, 
ISIW.  The  fire  broke  out  at  half  past  one  o'clock  at 
night.  A  barn  filled  with  hay  and  bark,  standing 
wilhin  six  feet  of  the  building  burnt,  was  fortunately 
saveil. 

In  18:!;i  the  town  received  its  proportion  of  the 
"Surplus  Revenue,"  and  voted  to  invest  the  .same  in 
the  purchase  of  the  "  I'oor  Farm  "  at  the  Cove,  at  a 
cost  of  twenly-three  hundred  dollars:  but  few  towns 
made  so  wise  a  disiiosition  of  their  money. 

In  the  following  year  tho  "  BItjoming  Youth  "  and 
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the  "  Senator  "  were  wrecked  on  Sable  Island.  After 
much  sufTering  they  reached  the  main  land,  and  their 
homes. 

September  18,  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Cluirth.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College. 

The  population  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

In  1841  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  was  offered  by  the 
town  for  destroying  rattlesnakes.  The  woods  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  were  much  infested  by  these 
pests,  and  to  the  skill  of  one  of  her  citizens  the  town 
is  indebted  for  their  total  annihilation. 

John  D.  Hildreth  was  long  known  as  a  remarkably 
successful  hunter  of  these  reptiles:  he  killed  many 
and  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  bounties, 
and  from  their  oil  which  was  highly  prized  as  a  re- 
medy for  rheumatism,  and  he  also  supplied  living 
specimens  for  naturalists  and  showmen  :  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  order  he  would  call  his  dog,  shoulder 
a  light  pole,  with  a  line  and  slip  noose  drawn  through 
a  hole  at  the  end,  and  disappear  in  the  woods :  he 
took  as  many  of  these  poles  as  he  required  in  rattle- 
snakes. When  his  little  dog  announced  the  presence 
of  one,  he  annoyed  him  with  the  pole  until  the  anger- 
ed reptile  coiled  and  raised  his  head  for  a  strike, 
then  the  noose  encircled  the  neck,  the  cord  was 
tightened,  and  his  snakeship  was  soon  dangling  at 
the  end  of  the  stick.     In  that  way  he  gathered  them. 

He  had  a  theory,  that  they  all  collected  in  one 
place  for  the  winter:  and  believing  he  knew  where 
that  place  was,  he  resolved  to  bring  about  their  ex- 
termination. After  a  snow  had  fallen,  and  they  had 
become  dormant  in  their  headquarters,  he  built  a  fire 
on  the  ledge  near  the  crevice  which  had  been  much 
worn  by  their  passage  in  and  out,  for  untold  cen- 
turies. 

When  the  rocks  had  become  warmed,  the  unsus- 
pecting rei)tiles  crept  forth  to  see  how  far  spring  had 
advanced,  when  the  ever  ready  staff  tossed  them  into 
the  snow,  where  in  a  moment  they  became  stiff  and 
helpless;  in  this  way,  a  large  number  was  collected. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  fire  and  extended  it  across  the 
entrance,  so  that  none  escaped.  Not  a  snake  of  this 
kind  has  been  seen  in  the  town  since  Hildreth  made 
war  upon  them.     This  public  benefactor  died  in  1885. 

In  1845  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  being  struck 
with  the  great  beauty  of  the  region  about  "  Graves 
Beach,"  purchased  some  thirty  acres  and  built  a 
summer-house  on  the  high  bank  overlooking  the 
beach  and  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  Here, 
away  from  tlie  village  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
highway,  the  author  of  the  "  Buccaneer,"  lulled  by 
the  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  rolled  upon  the  beach, 
found  peaceful  seclusion  and  rest.  In  speaking  of 
this  place,  Charles  Sumner  pronounced  it  one  of  rare 
beauty,  and  much  superior  to  the  famous  summer 
resort  of  Napoleon  III. 

Mr.  Dana  was  the  first  of  the  summer  residents  to 


purchase  land  in  Manchester  ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
that  detachment  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  with  long 
purses  invaded  our  shore,  bought  the  old  pastures 
and  wrought  marvelous  changes  in  the  landscape; 
they  crowned  the  bald  headlands  with  villas,  civilized 
the  briery  thickets  into  grassy  slopes,  transformed 
the  narrow  cattle  paths  witlx  carriage-drives,  and 
beautified  everything. 

The  change  that  three-score  years  has  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  this  town  has  been  very  marked. 
Then  the  fishing  interest  was  at  its  height;  it  was  the 
prominent  industry ;  the  streets  were  crooked  and 
very  narrow;  many  of  the  houses  were  innocent  of 
paint,  and  frequently  an  old  mast,  a  decrepid  boat, 
or  a  net  spread  on  the  fence  told  the  owner's  occupa- 
tion. 

When  cabinet-making  became  the  occupation  of 
the  people,  a  decided  change  for  the  better  took  place. 
The  streets  were  improved,  the  houses  were  painted 
and  repaired,  fences  built,  and  shade  trees  were 
planted.     An  appearance  of  thrift  became  visible. 

But  as  the  town  assumed  prominence  as  a  watering- 
place,  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  made 
the  shore  so  attractive,  spread  to  the  village,  where 
streets  were  still  more  improved,  new  ones  opened, 
residences  beautified,  and  more  trees  and  shrubs 
planted.  The  effect  of  a  good  example  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  Manchester  became  an  attractive 
village. 

In  the  early  days  the  change  in  the  occupation  of 
the  people  was  only  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  but  now 
the  growing  tendency  towards  tlie  concentration  of 
the  trades  in  the  great  centres  is  fast  taking  from  the 
towns  all  occupations,  and  their  young  people  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors  and  seek  employment  among  strangers; 
they  feel  they  are  being  crowded  from  the  fold.  The 
change  is  an  inevitable  one,  but  it  has  its  side  of  sad- 
ness. 

This  year  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  town,  and  of  the  proprietors,  their 
interest  in  the  old  church.  Capt.  B.  L.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  bell  of  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  one  of  three  hundred. 

This  season  there  were  thirteen  vessels  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  their 
catch  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  was  $21,435. 

The  railroad  connection  with  Boston  being  com- 
pleted, the  cars  began  to  make  regular  trips  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1847.  At  that  time  the  station  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Sea  street;  about  five  years 
afterwards  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location. 

The  completion  of  this  road  added  very  materially 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

James  Knowlton  and  others  petition  for  the  an- 
nexation of  a  part  of  Gloucester  (Magnolia)  to  Man- 
chester ;  the  project  was  not  favored  by  the  people  of 
the  latter  town. 

1848.     A  high-school  was  established. 
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1849.  This  year  was  made  notable  by  the  immense 
emigration  to  tlie  newly-discovered  gold  fields  of 
California.  The  ediect  of  this  excitement  upon  the 
industrial  and  eomniercial  interest  of  the  county  can- 
not be  estimated;  everywhere  it  was  the  absorbing 
theme  of  conversation,  and  all  the  marvelous  stories 
from  the  diggings  found  ready  believers,  who  aban- 
doned their  well-earned  positions  in  bank.?,  ware- 
houses, counting-rooms,  stores,  shops,  on  farms,  rail- 
roads and  vessels,  and  hurried  to  the  land  of  promise. 

In  this,  a.s  in  all  other  excitements,  Manchester  had 
her  full  share.  Every  variety  of  business  was  neglect- 
ed, and  many  of  her  eitzens  joined  the  multitude 
hurrying  westward. 

Some  went  by  the  treeless  regions,  and  mountains 
of  the  Great  West,  where  they  trudged  the  dusty  way 
for  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Some  by  the  hastily  extemporized  routes  of  the 
Isthmus,  where  they  sulTered  from  the  eflects  of  that 
baneful  miasmatic  climate. 

A  party  of  twelve  purchased  the  schooner  "  Billow," 
of  about  one  hundre<l  tons,  and  fitted  her  for  sea,  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -three 
dollars.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  provisions  and  the 
material  for  a  house.  Thus  equipped  they  joined  the 
great  fleet  of  gold  hunters,  who  in  crafts  of  every  size 
and  description,  and  under  the  flagof  every  nationality, 
sailed  in  search  of  the  golden  fieece. 

The  pecuniary  successes  were  few,  ami  disappoint- 
ing, but  the  experience  was  valuable  ;  and  as  a  les.son 
in  the  geography  of  the  continent,  it  was  perhaps  of 
still  greater  value. 

On  the  ICth  of  May,  l<Slt),  Kbcnezer  Tai>pan  died. 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years  and  ten  months,  lie 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion from  this  town. 

In  1850  the  population  was  1604. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  died  on  the  l<Sth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  He  was  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  a 
writer  on  religious  subjects. 

The  stone  bridge  on  School  Street  was  built. 

During  the  following  year  the  railroad  station  was 
moved  from  Sea  Street  to  its  |)re3ent  location,  and  the 
street  opened  from  it  to  Union  Street. 

In  1852  Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  people  of  Manchester 
took  a  very  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  slavery. 
As  early  as  1775  the  subject  was  agitated  from  the 
platform,  and  subsequently  the  free  soil  jiarty  became 
a  large  and  controlling  organization,  and  any  measure 
that  tended  to  i)romote  the  interest  of  slavery  at  the 
expense  of  human  liberty,  was  always  stoutly  op- 
posed. An  exam[>le  of  this  occurred  in  1S5.3,  when 
at  the  town-meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

"WiiERCAS,  Thonction  of  Ilio  Cnilcd  .Slalia  Scnalc,  in  tlio  IntroJilc- 
tlon  onil  iBimaso  of  the  Nilinuili.a  bill,  wliich  coiilnlns  a  provision  for  Iho 
repeal  of  Ilio  MInourl  Conipronilso  (lij   tlin  tcrnu  of  wliich  sluvory  or 


tory 
.yof 


ho 


inv<.luh(ary  Rcrvilu.lc  »iis  forever  e.velinled  f.niii  nil  the  ' 
ftcfiuirod  liy  purchase  uf  France)  theroliy  prostituting  the 
Freedom  to  thedetestuhle  purp«we.s  of  shivery: 

'■Therefore  II,,., I,;, I,  That  »c  vii-w  with  alarm  and  iiiilifnation,  tli 
nttenii)t  of  tin-  .shive  p.j»er  to  enlarKo  the  area  of  slavery,  by  Iho  vi,.l 
tion  of  contpacts  and  liainpliiif;  on  the  rights  of  man. 

•'  2d,  lUtuhiil,   That  we  iiold  the   Kcprcsentatives  of  the  No 
may  vote  for  the  violation  of  thi^  Jlissourl  Compromise,  as   false  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  Freed.uu  and  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  Humanity. 

"3d,  Itesnliml,  That  the  Town  Clerk  he  inslrncled  to  forwaid  a  copy  of 
these  Resolutions  to  our  Kepresentativo  in  Congress,  Charl.s  W.  Cp- 
haui." 

On  the  !lth  of  Aiiril,  ISriC,  the  old  church  built  in 
ISO!)  having  been  remodeled  and  niodcrnize<l  was  re- 
dedicated. 

The  town  made  an  appropriation  for  planting  trees 
about  the  school-liouses. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Free  Soil  jiarty  of 
the  county  held  a  "  mass  convention  in  Manches- 
ter," in  the  interest  of  .John  C.  Fremont,  as  candi- 
date for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
gathering  was  held  at  (lale's  Point,  and  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Essex  were 
present.  Maiiiinolb  tents  were  crecteil  on  the  grassy 
slope,  and  in  their  shelter  elociiient  addresses  were 
delivered  by  (iov.  Kent,  of  Maine,  Henry  Wilson, 
(ieorge  W.  Curtis,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Jloses  Kim- 
ball and  others. 

Ill  1858  Rev.  I^raiuis  V.  Tenney  w.is  ordained  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Sei'imd  Congregational  church, 
August  15tli.  Auil  during  the  sanieyear  Rev.  (ieorge 
E.  Freeman  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church. 

In  1800  the  po))ulation  was  1608. 

In  1862  Rev.  Edwtird  P.  Tenney  commenced  his 
labors  as  [lastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
on  the  3d  of  November. 

In  the  town  records  we  find  the  following: 
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was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  In 
army  had  achieved  a  great  victory  over  the 
ed  to  believe  Uiclimond  would  fall  so  soon,  if 
when  the  diBi)atch  announcing  the  occupation 
was  received,  Iho  peopli.  nuuiifested  their  joy 
ted  congratuhitiona  and  the  ringing  of  bells, 
this  event  and  so  long  had  our  Impea  been 
cak,  but  now  great  joy  fell  upon  ua  and 


"  .\pril  111"',  ISO.-,." 

One  week  later  and  we  are  the  reci[)icnts  of  still 
r/realer  iu\<\  nvire  ff!i:>rious  news  :  "Lee  and  his  whole 
army  have  surrendered!!" 

Such  was  the  jubilant  shout  which  went  forth  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  people  beard  wonder- 
ingly.  .\s  if  moved  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  the 
excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town  was 
immediate  and  inlense. 

Prompt  action  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangement.s  under  whose  direction  the 
event  was  celebrated. 

April  11,  1865,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  c()i>y  the  following  from  the 
Salem  Register : 
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'*  Yesterday  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  At  an  early  hour  we 
wer«  aroused  by  the  ringing  of  belUand  tlie  glad  shout,  'Lee  and  bis 
whole  army  have  surreuJered.' 

*'Col.  T.  H.  Taunatt  and  Lewis  N.  Tappan  had  made  liaste  to  ride 
from  your  city  with  the  joyful  tidings.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
Boon  astir,  flags  were  unfolded  and  flung  to  the  breeze,  drums  and  fifes 
brought  out,  a  procession  formed  and  marched  to  the  depot,  where  sliort 
speeches  for  tho  occasion  were  made  by  Itev.  E.  P.  Teuney  and  Mr. 
Thayer,  author  of  the  "Bobbin  Boy."  These  speakers  leaving  in  tho 
early  train,  tho  procession  returned  to  tho  common  where  a  stage  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff,  from  which  Rev.  F.  V.  Teuney  read 
the  despatch  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

"Several  citizens  addressed  the  people,  setting  forth  in  befitting  terms 
the  glories  of  the  day.  Cel.  Tannati  and  Mr.Tappau  also  favored  us 
with  remarks  pertinent  to  the  glorious  realities  of  the  occasion. 

*'Loud  and  repeated  cheers  were  given  for  the  speakers.  President 
Lincoln,  his  generals  and  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  army.  "America," 
"  Rally  round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  "John  Brown"  were  sung  with 
thrilling  eftcct.  .\llusions  were  made  by  most  of  the  speakers  to  that 
"monster  sin  "  which  had  well-nigh  been  our  ruin.  One  of  them  was 
pleased  to  read  an  extract  from  "  Helper's  Impending  Crisis,"  the  same 
being  a  warning  found  in  Jeremiah  34  ch.  17  verse.  To  make  his  point 
stronger  the  speaker  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1847,  by  a  former  clergyman  of  this  town  (Eov.  0.  A.  Taylor) 
while  journeying  in  the  border  States : 

"  '  Slavery  must  and  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Freedom  frowns  upon  it  from  every  quarter 
of  our  land.  The  world  is  against  it.  God's  curse  rests  upon  it.  If  let 
alone  it  will  sooner  or  later  poison  itself  to  death,  as  do  some  serpents, 
under  tho  very  nuilignancy  of  their  own  venom.' 

"Tlie  speaker  had  carried  this  prophecy  in  his  pocket  for  eighteen 
years,  and  for  tho  most  part  of  the  time,  with  but  faint  hopes  of  ever 
witnessing  its  fulfillment,  but  to-day  he  was  glad,  and  thought  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  ortho<lox  clergyman  equal  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  After  other 
congratulatory  exercises  the  profes-sion  re-formed  and  marched  through 
different  sections  of  the  town. 

*' In  the  afternoon  the  fire  department  turned  out  and  with  the  citi- 
zens escorted  four  wounded  soldiers,  three  of  whom  had  lost  a  leg  and 
one  an  arm,  through  tho  principal  streets  amid  the  waving  of  flags  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  Notwithstanding  the  i-ain  the  enthu8i.ism  was  nn- 
abaited,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  Baptist  Church  was 
filled  with  joyous  people  of  both  sexes. 

"  John  Leo  was  elected  as  tho  presiding  officer  and  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney 
Invoked  divino  blessing.  The  exercises  were  all  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  consisting  of  singing  by  the  choirs  of  tho  several  religious 
societies,  joined  in  part  by  the  assembly,  and  of  congratulatory  addresses 
from  the  several  clergymen  of  the  town,  and  from  other  citizens,  inter 
mingled  with  cheers  for  the  different  speakera  and  of  tlie  great  successes 
we  celebrated— no*,  forgetting  tlie  bravo  boys  now  absent  and  the  equal- 
ly deserving  who  have  returned,  nor  tho  '20  of  our  Iteroic  rfearf,  5  of  whom 
died  on  tho  Jield  of  battle,  3  in  rebel  prisons,  and  tho  rest  in  hospitals  or 
at  home.    Tears  were  in  many  eyes  in  memory  of  those  departed  Iteroes. 

"A  collection  for  tho  Christian  Commission  was  taken  np.  Altoge- 
ther it  wtui  a  day  of  Jubilee,  and  one  we  may  all  rejoice  to  have  been 
permitted  to  see.  E.  R.  N." 

But  on  .Saturday,  April  15th,  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  so  recently  gladdened,  is  plunged  into  the 
deepest  grief.  From  the  town  records  we  copy  the 
following: 

"  'The  President  is  shot,'  and  soon,  ere  we  could  comprehend  or  be- 
lieve tho  first  despatch,  another  said,  '  Our  beloved  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  Dead.' 

"No  words  can  describe  the  feeling  of  eurprise,  grief,  indignation  and 
horror  which  seized  upon  every  one.  All  business  was  suspended. 
Funeral  services  wore  held  in  tho  Congregational  Church,  opened  by 
the  reading  of  tlie  scriptures  by  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney,  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Itev.  E.  P.  Tenney.  Chastened  and  subdued  by  tho  solemn 
lessons  of  the  hour,  tho  people  slowly  dispersed  lo  their  homes." 

In  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  as  in  earlier  conflicts, 
Manchester  bore  her  part  faithfully.  The  people 
readily  responded  to  the  calls  of  the  President  for 
men,  and  cheerfully  raised  their  proportion  of  the 
money  to  sustain  the  government. 


The  town  sent  to  the  field  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men  ;  of  tliat  number  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  were  her  own  citizens. 

More  than  twenty  natives  of  the  town,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  war;  one  a  lieutenant-colonel, and  one  a  captain. 
Of  this  number  eight  died  in  the  service,  and  three 
perished  in  rebel  prisons. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  town  for 
bounties,  and  recruiting  expenses  was  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars.  The  amount 
of  aid  furnished  to  soldiers'  families  during  the  war 
was  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  niiiti\- 
eight  dollars. 

Much  of  this  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  State,  but 
the  increase  of  the  town's  debt,  by  reason  of  the  war, 
is  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Manchester  Lyceum  library  established  with 
two  hundred  volumes,  which  was  increased  to  four 
hundred  volumes  in  18.35.  This  library,  from  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  its  organization,  viz. :  Membership  for 
one  year,  by  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  without  becom- 
ing a  permanent  proprietor,  caused  its  continuance  up 
to  1871,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  "Manchester 
Public  Library." 

From  the  trustees'  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
1,  1887,  we  find  the  library  contains  over  (our  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  volumes;  and  the  circulation  has 
reached  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
volumes,  an  increase  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  demand 
for  books  from  the  summer  visitors. 

In  1871  the  Rust  and  Marshall  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  veneer- 
ing mill." 

In  1873  the  town  purchased  the  site  and  the  pond 
for  a  "reservoir  "  for  fire  ]iurposes ;  there  is  always 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  convenient  to  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  town. 

Beach  Street  was  opened. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  1873.  It  is  a  very 
neat,  well-built  structure  on  School  Street.  It  is 
fifty  by  ihirty-eight  feet,  and  is  very  complete  in  all 
its  apjiointnients. 

In  1875  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  a  wealthy  and  pub- 
lic-spirited summer  resident,  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  a  complete  set  (twenty-one  volumes)  of  the 
"  Encyclopucdia  Britannica,"a  very  generous  and  wel- 
come addition  to  our  excellent  collection  of  books. 

The  winter  of  this  year  was  very  cold  ;  the  harbor 
was  frozen  so  that  parties  on  February  18th,  walked 
to  "Half  Tide  Rock,"  and  from  "West  Beach"  to 
"  M?sery  Island." 

In  1875  Julius  F.  Peabody,  then  postmaster,  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  called  the 
Beetle  and  Wedge.  This  was  the  first  paper  ever 
started  in  the  town.  It  was  ably  conducted,  and  in 
every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher,  and 
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..town.  After  about  three  years  it  was  disoon- 
liiuieJ.  It  sluiulij  liiive  been  a  peniKiiiciil  publi- 
cation. 

On  tlie  19th  of  June,  1S7{),  it  being  the  one  liun- 
dreilth  anniversary  of  our  National  Imlepenilcnce, 
the  peo|)le  were  called  together  by  the  peal  of  the 
church  bells,  and  on  the  common  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  in  early  times  stood  thestoeks  and  tlie  whipping- 
post. A  beautiful  elm  taken  from  the  grounds  of  Lewis 
N.  Tappan  Wiis  replaced  in  the  .soil  aslbe  "Children's 
Centennial  tree."  It  was  planted  with  appropriate 
speeches,  recitation.s,  singing  by  the  school  children 
and  by  the  grand  old  anthem  of  '  America,"  in  which 
all  joined  ;  it  was  thus  consecrated  to  liberty.  In  the 
words  of  the  "  Heetle  and  Weimjk": 

'*3Iay  tlie  tree  live  and  iritxy  the  future  gLMioratiuns  gather  in  its 
ihnde,  a  free  and  happy  penple;  aud  as  they  hIuiII  wei^h  the  purj)OSfS 
and  deeds,  the  trials,  smwsses  aud  sliurl-ioniiuKs  of  Iheir  fathere,  with 
the  light  tliey  will  pojwoss,  may  they  liut  halt,  hut  keep  on  the  prugre.s- 
•ive  march  aud  look  higher  aud  higher  to  a  still  uubler  sphere." 

John  Baker  al.so  planted  one  at  the  junction  of 
School  Street  and  the  Ejscx  Road  ;  Captain  ,Iohn 
Carter,  one  at  the  town's  landing;  Dr.  Priest  set  a 
rock  maple  on  the  common  ;  and  John  Knight  set  a 
long  row  of  Norway  pines  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
"reservoir  pond. "and  manyothers  were  set  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  '■  Masconomo  House"  was  built  in  1.S78.  This 
delightfully  situated  and  very  popular  hotel,  has  from 
the  first  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pleasure-seekers. 

In  front  lies"  the  Singing  Beach,"  where  surf  bath- 
ing may  at  all  times  be  indulged  in  with  safety;  be- 
yond the  boundless  sea  invites  llie  yachtsmen  ;  while 
in  the  rear,  the  bay  and  land-locked  harbor  allure  the 
less  skilled  with  smoother  seas  ;  and  the  many  drives 
over  unsurpa.ssed  roads  among  the  primitive  woods 
with  ever-changing  undergrowth  are  among  the  at- 
tractions to  be  found  in  this  ijuiet  and  healthful  re- 
treat. 

.\t  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Alice  N.  Ijinecdn,  the  sea- 
shore residents  of  Jlanchcster  and  Beverly  contrib- 
uted thirty-five  hundred  dcdlars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
strip  of  the  woodland  seven  rods  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  highway  leading  to  Ksse.v.  The  first  purchase 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1.S79,  and  was  followed 
during  successive  years  by  that  of  other  lands,  and 
several  gifts  of  woodlands  were  received  from  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Manchester,  who  owned  lots 
bordering  upon  the  road  ;  until  now  the  reservation 
extends  with  but  few  interruptions  through  the  beau- 
tifully shaded  part  of  the  County  Road  known  as  the 
"Essex  Woods."  As  a  result  of  these  |)urchascs, 
many  of  the  finest  oaks  and  hemlocks  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  preserved,  and  a  beautiful  slia<ly  drive  has 
been  secured  through  this  lovely  region. 

At  the  desire  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  (Colonel 
Henry  Lee  and  T.  Jell'erson  Coolidge)  the  lands  pur- 
chased in  the  township  of  Manchester  wert;  oU'ered 
and  very  generously  accejite<l  by  the  town,  to  be  held 
"  for  the  public  Use  and  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  |)ublic  forest  or  woods,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  the  town  and  for  promoting  the  Ciunfort  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants  forever." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  in  his  "  Coronation,"  says  of 
these  woods,  "a  favorite  drive  for  the  lovers  of  Cape 
.'Vnn  scenery  lies  in  this  famous  forest.  The  thick 
undergrowth,  rough  boulders,  high  ledges,  swamp 
lands  and  brooks  give  a  constant  charm,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  varying  colors  of  dilfereiit  seasons, 
the  changing  light  of  morning  and  evening,  the  shade 
at  noon,  or  i|uiet  hours  under  the  high  moon  near 
inidniglit." 

Reaching  out  from  Ibis  roadway  are  (be  paths  of 
the  wood-cutters;  and  if  the  pleii.su re-seakers,  who 
roll  along  this  hard  way  with  ibeir  fine  carriages 
would  tie  up  and  strike  ofi'  into  the  timber  and  walk 
a  score  of  miles,  as  they  easily  may  do  without  seeing 
a  human  face  or  crossing  a  high  road,  they  will  know- 
that  the  woods  as  well  as  the  sea  conspire  to  make 
Manchester  the  most  delightful  resort  on  the  whole 
New  England  coast. 

John  Lee  died  July  9tli,  1X79.  This  gentleman  had 
been  identified  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  At  dillerent  jieriods  be  bad  served 
on  the  board  of  selectmen  for  twenty-five  years;  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  he  was  the 
town  clerk. 

He  represented  the  town  in  tlie  Legislalurcs  of  l.^-Jij, 
'47,  '48  and  '(J8. 

\\'hen  the  publication  of  the  "  Beetle  and  Wedge" 
began,  he  gave  additional  interest  to  its  columns  by  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  on  the  "  History  of  Man- 
chester," but  unhappily  they  were  not  concluded 
when  the  ]nil)Iication  of  the  paper  ceased. 

He  was  liuried  from  the  town  hall,  where  approjjri- 
ate  remarks  werti  made  l)y  Rev.  Mr.  (Jleason,  Major 
Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Albert  10.  Low.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
James  T.  Field  aud  Rev.  Mr.  Ernejy. 

He  was  sixty-five  years  tdd. 

On  the  2.')th  of  February,  l.SSd,  Lewis  N.  Tappan 
died  in  Leadville,  Colorailo.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  any  measure  which  advanced  the  interests  of 
the  town;  and  while  a  citizen  of  the  west  lu^  proved 
a  worthy  reiiresentative  of  the  "liberty-loving  "  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  been  reared,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  sketch  from  the  c<dumiis  of  the  Ilas- 
tdii  Jour  nil!  : 

"  In  1SJ7  he  wi'iit  to  Kansas,  and  wa«  elected  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  Topeka  C.nistitiilion.  He  was  one  of  the  '  Fort  Scott 
Treaty'  Comuiissionora,  aud  al.w  one  of  he  lifteen  armed  men  who 
went  from  Lawrence  to  l.ecomplon  aud  captured  the  caudle  li,..v  coh- 
taiiiins  the  altered  election  returns  upon  the  adopliou  oi  rejection  of 
the  I.ecouipton  ConstitiltloD.  The  preuiature  discov.'ry  i>f  these  elec- 
tion returns,  wliirli  were  fouml  buried  under  u  wood-pile,  caum-d  the 
Immediate  .lestruelion  of  the  I'ro-slavory  |«irty,  and  uiad..  Kaus;us  a  free 
Slate.  Ill  lh.V.i  Jlr.  Tappan  joined  the  Colorado i>iuueeis,  was  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Drat  City  (lovernment  at  Denver,  was  active  in  misiugand 

sustaining  the  Colorado  Volunteers    until  rooiRanized  hy  the  Ge al 

(iovernmunt,  was  a  meuiber  of  (Juv.  Cilpius  Council,  and  oueofliov. 
Cummings'  slafT  .dllcelx." 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1877. 
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He  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  the  old  grave-yard. 

In  1884  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
pleasure  drives  by  the  widening  of  the  old  road  to 
White  Beach  ;  and  making  a  new  one  along  White 
and  Black  neachcs  to  the  county  ro.ad. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1886,  a  very  heavy  rain 
fell,  when  the  earth  was  thickly  coated  with  ice,  and 
that  quiet  stream  called  "  Saw  Mill  Brook,"  for  the 
first  time  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  overflowed 
its  limits,  and  became  riotous,  overleaping  the 
bridge  on  School  Street,  and  doing  no  little  damage 
in  that  neighborhood  ;  and  on  Central  Street,  from 
the  "Seaside  "  engine-house  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it 
was  navigable  for  boats,  and  the  base  of  "Powder- 
house  Hill "  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  harbor. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  highways  at  West 
Manchester  was  made  by  the  widening  of  Harbor  and 
Bridge  Streets  at  either  junction. 


CHAPTER     CIII. 

MANCHESTER— (Co«<i"n«e<i). 

Cliurch  History — ITie  Parsonages — The  Tytheing-Man — ^' Staying  over  ** — 
Grave-yards. 

Church  History. -That  the  planters  at  Jeffrey's 
Creek  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  at  a  very 
early  date  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tradition  says  the 
first  meeting  for  public  worship  was  held  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  tree  at  "  Gales  Point,"  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  wharf  that  is  yet  visible  ;  but  the  name  of 
the  preacher,  about  whom  that  little  band  of  hardy 
men  collected,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  records  of  the  churches' 
infancy  save  the  few  entries  found  in  the  town  books.  In 
Dr.  E.  W.  Leach's  history  he  has  preserved  an  orig- 
inal note  by  llev.  Amos  Cheever,  dated  November  20, 
1726,  in  which  are  the  names  of  thirteen  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Manchester.  The 
following  is  the  list:  Jenners,  Smith,  Stow,  Dunham, 
Millet,  Hawthorn,  Jones,  Winborn,  Hubbard,  Emer- 
son, Goodhue,  Eveleth  and  Webster ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  no  explanation,  and  it  may  be  but  a  mem- 
oranda of  names  without  reference  to  their  order. 
At  that  early  period  it  certainly  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  collected  reliable  information 
on  the  subject  if  he  had  wished,  for  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble some  of  the  older  people  of  the  settlement  may 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  every  name  desired. 
That  the  list  is  defective  is  evident  from  the  entire 
omission  of  the  name  of  Marstersou.  All  things 
considered,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  following  Mr. 
Cheever's  list  until  we  reach  the  records,  and  to  them 
we  shall  give  preference. 

Tlie    onlv    mention    we    have    of    Rev.    Thomas 


Jenners,  is  that  he  was  admitted  freeman  in  16.36, 
and  preached  at  Weymouth,  and  other  places,  and 
finally  resided  in  Charlestown,  where  he  died. 

The  second  is  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  He  came  to  the 
country  with  Higginson,  in  1629.  A  letter  of  the 
company  to  Mr.  Endicott  brought  by  the  ship  in 
which  he  took  passage  thus  speaks  of  him. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a  minister  has  desired  a  passage 
in  one  of  our  shipps,  which  was  granted  him  before 
we  understood-  of  his  difference  in  judgements,  in 
some  things  from  our  ministers,  but  his  provisions 
for  his  voyage  being  shipped  before  notice  was  taken 
thereof,  through  many  occasions  wherewith  those  en- 
trusted with  this  business  have  been  employed,  and 
for  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  feared  there  may  grow  some 
distractions  among  you,  if  there  should  be  any  syd- 
ing,  though  we  may  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  his 
honistie,  yet  we  shall  not  .  .  .  hope  offend  in  chari- 
tie  to  fear  the  worst  that  may  grow  from  their  dif- 
ferent judgements.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
give  you  this  order,  that  unless  he  be  comfortable 
to  our  government  you  suffer  him  not  to  remain  with- 
in the  limit  of  our  grant." 

His  stay  in  Salem  was  brief,  and  he  went  to  Nan- 
tucket, where  he  was  found  in  1630,  "  in  a  poor 
house  that  would  not  keep  him  dry,  and  desiring  a 
better  residence." 

The  people  of  Plymouth  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  with  them  he  continued  until  1635, 
when  he  left  them  as  the  Plymouth  record  states  "on 
account  of  his  own  disinclination  to  slay,  because  of 
its  irksom  duties."  "  He  is  called  a  man  of  low  gifts 
and  parts."  In  1647,  his  name  appears  among  the 
members  of  the  Salem  Church.  He  remained  here 
till  about  1650,  wheu  he  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
died. 

It  is  said  "he  wanted  candor,  prudence  and  experi- 
ence, and  resembled  his  predecessors  in  Plymouth, 
in  nothing  except  he  was  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Puritans.  lie  was  zealous  and  imprudent;  his  zeal 
was  that  ebullition  of  temper,  which  has  done  so  much 
mischief  in  society,  as  well  as  caused  great  confusion 
in  the  church."  Mr.  Smith  soon  laid  down  his  otfice 
at  Plymouth,  and  this  reflection  was  made.  "Many 
times  the  total  vacancy  of  an  oflice  is  easier  to  be 
borne,  than  the  uuder  performance  of  it." 

Mr.  Smith  was  supported  by  a  weekly  contribution. 
Winthrop  in  his  journal  says  :  "  On  the  5th,  9th  mo. 
1645,  the  village  at  Jefferey's  neck  was  incorporated 
and  called  Manchester.  Not  being  in  a  church 
state,  they  have  procured  Mr.  Smith,  sometime 
minister  at  Plymouth,  to  preach  to  them." 

The  third  and  fourth  preachers  mentioned  by 
Cheever  are  Stow  and  Dunham  ;  of  these  we  find  no 
mention.  It  is  probable  they  supplied  for  a  brief 
period,  and  resided  elsewhere. 

In  the  town  record,  we  find  in  about  1650,  Na- 
thaniel Marsterson,  who  was  a  minister,  "  was  grant- 
ed free  seed  for  his  cattle  and  timber  to  build  him  a 
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-  .''  In  l()o4  lie  -■'oUI  his  house,  and  removed  to 
Beverly.  In  lOGO  he  was  appointed  to  ollice  in 
Maine. 

Mis  descondant.s  lived  lor  many  p:enoratioiis  in 
Manchester,  having  changed  their  names  to  Mars- 
ters. 

Although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Chee- 
ver's  list,  we  feel  justified  in  considering  him  a.s  one 
of  the  early  preachers  in  the  town. 

Thomas  Millet's  name  is  found  in  the  Clu'cver  list, 
and  frequently  in  the  records  ot  the  town.  This 
name  is  atli.\ed  as  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  the  Mars- 
terson  house  and  land  in  l(i.J4.  The  town  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  [larsonage  land.  A  swamp  and 
wood  lot  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  In  ICo.'J 
he  was  married  by  Mr.  Endicott,  to  a  daughter  of 
Sylvester  Everleth  ;  in  KWO  he  removed  to  tilouces- 
ter. 

Mr.  Millet  probably  dwelt  in  that  town  ihirinL'  bis 
occasional  preaching  in  Manchester.  He  died  in 
1707. 

Mr.  Cheever  places  Messrs.  Hawthorn  and  .lones 
next  to  Millet.  These  gentlemen  probably  supplied 
occasionally,  but  resided  in  .some  neighboring  town. 

The  next  minister  of  whom  we  find  record  is 
John  Winborn,  who  came  in  1007.  Of  his  early  his- 
tory but  little  is  known.  He  was  in  Maiden  in  1(JG7, 
where  be  married  Mary  Hart.  His  salary  here  was 
£27  with  his  fire  wood  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage 
land.  His  residence  here  was  far  from  a  peaceful 
one.  Continued  difficulties  existed  which  were  of- 
ten brought  before  the  town.  .\t  length  the  i)atience 
of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and  in  KiSd  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  pas.sed  :  "  that  he  forth  with  provide  for 
himself  and  family  some  other  place."  This  diffi- 
culty was  adjusted,  and  he  remained  till  ItJSi).  In 
1690  a  town-meeting  was  called  "to  treat  with  Mr. 
Winborn  about  matters  in  controversy  between  the 
town  and  Mr.  W.  with  res[)cct  to  land  or  money, 
or  monies,  which  he  do  or  might  challenge  or  lay 
claim  to  as  his  due,  the  same  Winborn  having  de- 
sired this  meeting  to  be  called."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  his  claim,  either  by  gift  or 
contract  during  his  abode  as  minister  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Winborn  claimed  the  Millet  lot,  which  the  town 
refused;  the  difliculty  was  settled  by  the  town  pay- 
ing him  £.T  10«.  (W.     He  died  in  1707. 

In  1689  Kev.  J(din  E^verletli  was  invited  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  ten  shillings  per  Sab- 
bath. In  September  he  engaged  to  preach  for  them 
at  £23  per  year.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  is  as 
follows:  "In  testimony  of  the  conditions  above 
written,  promising  the  utmost  fidelity  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gos])ol,  as  above 
said,  God  enabling  me,  I  do  subscribe 

'•  .Joii.v  KvEiti.r.Tii." 

At  the  same  town-meeting  it  was  voted  to  give 
Sergt.  Sibley  three  shillings  per  day  for  entertaining 
the  minister,  "  diet  and  lodging." 


In  IGOO  the  town  agreed  with  Mr.  Everleth  tor  the 
same  salary,  "(piality  and  quantity,"  and  in  addition  a 
contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  every  Sabiiatb  ;  and 
a  vote  w.is  p.issi'd  tint  what  money  the  inhal)itaiits 
see  cause  to  give  from  time  to  time,  t<iwarils  Mr. 
Everleth's  support  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  paper  with 
the  name  of  the  contributor  upon  it  ;  and  whoever 
shall  contribute  without  this  su|)erscriptio]i,  it  shall 
be  counted  as  strangers'  money. 

February  3d,  the  town  granted  that  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Millet's  swamp,  being  si.x  acres,  "for  the  use, 
benefit  and  sti|)ort"  of  the  ministry  forever. 

At  Mr.  Everleth's  request  his  salary  was  increased 
to  X35,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

In  October,  109;!,  a  town-meeting  was  called 
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minister  iii  uii 
experienco  of  Iii8  preactiiuK  amotit; 
our  utmost  on-teavor  tor  tlio  oblaiu 
ttio  gospel  among  lis,  consL-quenct-^ 
duty  here  in,  and  so  1)0  liestitute  of 
lliy  eternal  salvation  of  immortal 
instances  in  tlio  Scriptures,  whicl 


tous 


John  EnTl.'tli, 


uent  an.l  s.'ttlinK  a 
IV.'  have-  alr.«i.Iy  llaj 
ukI  l<iio\ving  it  is  our  tluty  to  do 
lud  niaintaining  Ilie  luinistiy  of 
t  may  follow,  if  we  neglect  our 
means  as  Ood  has  ordained  for 
,  of  whieh  we  have  romarkahlo 
written  for  man's  instruction. 


:  in  the  -Jd  book  of  C 

irouicals,  chapt.   lo  \ 

etse3-5,  and  in  1' 

hapt.  IS  verse. 

Coutrary  wise— wher 

eduty  isatlended  to  i 

1  lliis  groat  and  l 

-inthi; 


"Ilo  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  aljout  lioly  things  live  of 
tlie  things  of  tlie  word,  and  •  they  tliat  wait  at  tlie  alter  are  partakei-s  at 
the  alter,  (iod  h.as  ordained  tliat  they  which  preach  the  gospel,  should 
live  by  the  gospel. 

"  Under  these  and  like  considerations  it  W!is  voted  and  fully  agreed  by 
the  town  on  the  above  written. 

•'  First,  to  pay  Jlr.  Everleth  the  sum  of  £:l.'i  per  annum  for  his  yearly 
salary,  to  bo  paid  quarlerly  in  eamnil  proportions,  the  lii-st  year  to  begin 
on  the  lirst  day  of  next  month,  so  long  as  he  dolh  continue  among  ut} 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  according  lo  the  rules  of  the 
holy  scriptures, 

"Secondly,  The  said  Kverloth  shall  have  the  possession  and  the  ini- 
provemint  of  the  parsonage  house  for  bis  own  proper  use  and  benelit, 
with  all  the  land  and  meadow  belonging  thereto,  as  already  <ieputied  by 
6;iid  town  for  the  use  of  tlie  ministry,  together  with  Millet's  swamp. 

"To  hold  th«  afore  said  premises  during  liis  aliode  as  minister  amcnig 
us,  and  the  town  agree  to  lit  the  house,  for  his  convenience,  and  build 
hiui  a  barn  18  ft  in  length,  by  ir.  in  width." 

Mr.  Everleth  would  not  consent  to  settle,  but  he 
continued  as  minister  until  .Vugust  17,  lG9r),  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Enfield,  Mass. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Everleth,  of  (jloucester. 
Graduated  at  Harvard  Ot>llege  l(i89.  He  was  highly 
respected  while  in  this  town.  In  1(>!).')  he  preacheil 
at  Enfield.  In  171)0  he  was  settled  at  Stow,  and  left 
in  171(5.  In  1719  he  was  installed  at  Kennebeck- 
port.  Me.,  and  resigned  in  1729,  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  He  is  represented  by  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk  as  having  been  their  "  minister  and 
school-m;i.stcr,  a  good  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  the 
best  fisherman  in  the  town."  This  dismission  must 
have  been  regrettetl  by  his  [larishioners. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everleth  several  were 
invited  to  settle,  among  whom  was  the  Uev.  Edward 
Thompson,  of  Newbury,  who  it  may  be  inferred  ac- 
cepted, for  it  is  recorded  the  town  ordered  .£(>  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  removing  his  family  to  Manchcs- 
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ter;  hut  he  did  not  preach,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  minister. 

They  obtained  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled 
with  them  for  a  few  years  at  a  salary  of  forty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage, 
land,  etc.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Emer- 
son, of  Gloucester,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1689. 

In  1697  his  salary  was  increased  to  forty-eight 
pounds,  and  a  contribution  to  be  taken  four  times  a 
year,  viz.,  the  last  Sabbath  of  every  quarter,  which 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  selectmen.  In  1698  he 
resigned,  and  in  1703  accepted  a  call  from  New 
Castle,  N.  H.  In  1712  he  left  that  place,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Second  Church  in  Portsmouth. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  visited  Europe,  and 
was  favorably  received  by  Queen  Anne,  of  England. 
On  his  return  he  preached  at  Portsmouth  and  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  apostles,  which  were  never  published. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  faithful  and  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  1698  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster  was  settled  at 
a  salary  of  fifty-eight  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  the 
first  to  occupy  the  new  parsonage,  afterwards  given  to 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  In  1700  he  was  invited  to  re- 
main permanently,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  but 
continued  as  their  pastor,  with  an  increased  salary  of 
seventy-two  pounds,  until  1715.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Webster,  of  Gloucester,  was  born  in  1673,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  1695,  and  died  in  Gloucester 
in  1717. 

But  little  is  known  of  him,  but  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  very  useful  minister. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  to  take  measures  to  settle  a  minister,  and  a 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  the  selectmen, 
Robert  Leach,  Sr.,  Samuel  Lee,  Sr.,  Aaron  Bennett, 
William  Hilton,  Jtjhn  Bishop,  Benjamin  Allen, 
Thomas  Pittnian,  Samuel  Leach,  John  Foster,  John 
Lee,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Marsters,  who  were  to  con- 
sult with  the  pastors  of  the  neighboring  churches  \on 
the  subject.  A  day  of  fastinc;  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  seek  the  favor  of  God  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  children,  and  to  pray  unto  him  that  he  would 
send  forth  a  i'aithful  laborer  unto  this  little  part  of 
his  vineyard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish,  of  Wenham ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Blower,  of  Beverly ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wise  and  Rev,  Mr. 
White,  were  invited  to  aid  in  the  services.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  with  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  on  the  12th  of  March,  1716,  they  re- 
port as  follows : 

*' We,  whose  nnines  are  beroiiiito  siiliscribed,  being  a  committee  chosen 
and  empowered  l)y  tlie  town  of  Manchester  to  agrao  with  and  covenant 
in  the  said  town's  belialf  with  tlie  Itov.  Amos  Clieever,  and  to  ofTur  and 
to  confirm  unlohiiu  wliat  may  be  needful  fur  the  enconragcmeut  of  the 
eaid  Cheever,  to  enabte  liimwitli  c<tmfi>rtanfl  clteerfulness  to  curry  on  the 
worlv  of  the  Gospel  among  ns,  to  which  work  of  tabor  ho  hna  ahx>udy  in 
legal  town-meeting  been  unanimously  called,  although  the  Dtinutcs  of 
the  said  votelis  lost,  or  from  some  inadvertency  was  not  inscribed  on  tho 
town  records. 


"Now  being  sensible  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  and  beii  _ 
nianded  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ,  that  we  who  ai >-  i 
should  contribute  to  him  who  teaches  us  in  all  good  things,  we  di.  gi\o 
grant,  make  over,  and  fully  and  freely  and  abboluttly  forever  confirm 
unto  the  said  Amos  Cheever,  his  heirs,  executors  and  ^sj^igns,  the  town'B 
parsonage  house,  wherein  Mr.  Webster  lived,  and  a  peice  of  Innd  on  part 
of  which  the  house  btands,  reputed  to  be  an  acre  and  a  half,  with  the 
barn,  fences,  trees,  and  all  the  appurtancesand  privileges,  to  have  and  to 
hold  without  let  or  molestation  from  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  taid  tuwii 
forever,  to  be  his  and  his  heirs'  in  fee  simple,  on  his  declaration  of  hii 
acceptance  of  our  offer  for  a  settlement  among  us,  and  we  will  ^fivt-  liim 
a  legal  conveyance  thereof.    We  engage  to  pay  him  annually,  i 
uess  and  in  health,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  being  our  mii 
holding  pastoral  relations  with  the  chundi,  the  sum  of  £70,  Mew  !  i         ,i 
currency,  per  annum,  which  salary  to  commence  on  the  first  of  .liiii,-. 
Also  to  give  him  the  whole  of  the  money  of  a  free  and  generous  contri- 
bution, to  be  upheld  by  us  weeltly  on  every  Sabbath.    We  grant  him  the 
sole  Improvemeut  of  all  the  laud  or  marsh  that  is  or  shall  be  deemed 
minister's  laud.    Also  to  give  him  annually  sufficient  and  good  firewood 
for  Ills  family,  and  for  neglect  of  this  we  will  pay  blm  £lu  In  current 
money  In  lieu  thereof.    Likewise  we  do  covenant  that  when  It  shall 
please  God  to  increase  our  numbers  to  80  families,  wo  will  add  to  hii 
salary  the  sum  of  £10,  and  we  shall  give  him  £U'|I  when  there  shall  be 
100  families  belonging  to  the  town  and  congregation. 
"  In  witness,  Ac,  July  23d,  1710. 

'*  John  Foster  and  others  of  the  commit  tBt-." 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  received  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Cheever : 

"  I  declare  my  acceptance  of  the  Manchester  officers.  In  order  to  a  set- 
tlement among  you,  covenanting  wh.  you  to  do  so,  and  accept  ordination 
as  soon  as  may  be,  whilst  you  are  laboring  to  accomplish  wh.— and  I 
promise  to  live  wh.  you  in  y  labors  of  y*  Gospel,  whilst  you  continue  in 
its  faith  and  order,  yielding  to  mo  all  the  honors  y*  y«  Gospel  demands 
from  ye  ambassadors  of  the  glourious  Lord.  IJrethren,  pray  for  me 
Amen.  "Ames  Cheever." 

Mr.  Cheever  was  ordained  October  4,  1716,  and  the 
church  organized  on  the  7lh  of  November  following. 
They  had  communed  with  the  church  at  Salem  until 
1677,  when  they  were  gathered  in  Beverly,  with  whom 
they  met  until  October  20th  of  this  year,  when  they 
were  dismissed,  "in  order  to  their  coming  into  a 
church  state  among  themselves."  The  names  of  those 
dismissed  were  John  Sibley  and  his  wife,  John  Lee, 
Robert  I.,each,  Samuel  Stone,  Samuel  Lee,  John 
Knowlton  and  children  (.John,  Joseph  and  Abigail), 
Benjamin  Allen,  Joseph  Allen  and  wife,  Jabes  Baker 
and  wife,  Josiah  Littlefield  and  Jonathan  Allen. 

The  records  of  Mr.  Cheever's  mitiistry  were  lost  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  when  they  were  discov- 
ered among  some  old  family  papers  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Danvers,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Jlr. 
Cheever,  and  who  kindly  forwarded  them  to  the 
church.     From  these  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  Nine  males  have  signed  the  church  covenant  and  ten  females,  with 
us,  being  in  full  communion  with  other  churches. 

"  Tho  holy  ordinance  of  tho  I.ord'8  Supper  was  first  ndministei-ed  in 
Manchester  January  6th,  1710-17  ;  members  admitted  from  Jan.  C,  1711, 
to  Nov.  26,  1727,  45  ;  recommended  to  communion  before  Not.  2R,  1727, 
11;  now  members,  admitted  in  12  months  after  the  great  earthquake 
Oct.  1727,  10;  whole  number  admitted  in  full  communion  from  Jan  0, 
171C,  to  April  a,  174.3,  101 ;  the  number  of  marriages  from  Dec.  n,  I71(i, 
to  December  16th,  1743,  106  ;  Baptism  of  Adults  and  Infants  from  Jan. 
6, 1716,  to  Feb.  12,  1743,  667." 
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This  is  an  interesting  statement  as  showing  a  most 
healthful  preponderance  of  births  over  ckaths. 

The  first  deacon  was  Benjamin  Allen,  who  was 
succeeded  by  licnjaniin  Lee  in  17.'>7. 

Ou  February  27,  174:!,  Mr.  Checver  rcipusU'l  a  dis- 
mission from  his  |)astoraleonDeelions  with  the  eluireli 
at  Manchester,  which  he  had  faithfully  maintained 
for  twenty-seven  years.  An  ecclesiastical  council 
was  summoned  and  his  desire  complied  willi. 

Mr.  Checver  was  the  son  of  IJcv.  Samuel  Clieever, 
of  Marblehead,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  school- 
master, Ezekiel  Cheever ;  he  was  born  in  lOSti,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1707,  and  died  in  this 
town  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1717,  lie  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  of  Wen- 
ham.  She  died  in  172().  In  17;i2  lie  married  Mary 
Saunders,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  17;)4.  In  tlxe  year 
following  he  married  Sarah  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  in  1750;  he  married  again,  in  17''>;5,  to  Sarah 
Davis,  of  Gloucester,  who  survived  him.  lie  died 
January  15,  175(i. 

Of  Mr.  Cheever  Dr.  Leach,  in  his  admirable  his- 
tory, says  :  "  We  are  ju.stiticd  in  recording  his  labors 
as  a  minister  as  faithi'ul  to  the  church,  an>ong  the 
people,  as  highly  useful,  lie  came  at  a  period  when 
everything  was  to  be  done;  when  the  conditiim  of  the 
society  conspired  to  render  these  labors  exceedingly 
arduous.  A  church  was  to  be  organized,  disciplined, 
and  a  »ystem  of  operations  to  be  instituted  among 
a  people  who,  for  seventy-six  years,  had  had  no  other 
than  the  transient  preaching  of  the  Gos])ei,  and 
among  whom  then  existed  a  settled  ]>rejudice  for 
old  habits,  and  the  insubordination  of  a  small  and 
scattered  settlement.  Not  only  was  he  faithful  in  his 
ministrations  as  a  pastor,  but  he  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  instituting 
schools,  which  had  been  neglected,  by  the  introduc- 
iion  of  implements  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  his  residence  here  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  was  in  an  unsound  condition. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  ministration  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  was  assessed  to  sui)[)ly  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  salary.  lie  w;us  possessed  of  consider- 
ably property,  and  his  lilirary  was  larger,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  as  valuable  as  that  of  any  clergy- 
man in  the  vicinity.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics." 

The  manner  of  taking  contributions  in  those  days 
is  thus  described  by  Josslyn  : 

"  Tlic  jwoplo  held  lliii  nilnislir  slioulil  b.'  supjiiirtcd  hy  fieo  win  olT.r- 
IngsrutluT  thiui  \>y  land  rfvonuoaortith.js.  .\t  the  lime  .if  liking  the  «m- 
tiihntion  one  oftlie  dcaconHHtood  up  nnd  ttpoke  t<(>nif  tiling  of  this  kind. 
'  Now  lin'lhrgn  llicro  is  ii-fl  linio  for  tlio  conlrilinlion,  wlicrtof  in  (iod 
has  pp'Klwrnd  you  (ki  frt-Ldy  o(Ti-T.*  Tho  coiigri-KHlioli  tUeli  irunip  uno 
•fterunotlicr.  and  l.roUKhl  tlirir  offcrinEa  to  111.!  deacon  in  his  ncul,  nnd 
pne  it  In  a  box  if  il  \k  niomy  or  pa|i.T  ;  or  if  it  be  any  other  rlinltil.  it 
waa  put  down  befor«  the  deacon,  and  lio  pioiiH>d  anollier  way  lo  liis  sent. 
Coulribulluns  noro  taken  in  this  niiy  until  about  KlXi." 

In  1744,  Dea.  ISenjamin  Lee  and  Jonathan  Herrick 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  advise  with  Mr.  Wiggles- 


worth,  Mr.  Chiipnian,  Jlr.  ('hanqmcy,  and  Mr.  W'iir- 
ner,  as  to  the  scttleiiicnt  of  a  minister.  Several  can- 
didates were  heard,  and  in  July  the  town  unani- 
mously tigreed  to  give  Kev.  Benjamin  Tapptiii  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  among  them,  and  a  committee  of 
eleven  were  chosen  to  arrtmge  the  terras  of  settlement. 
The  original  document  together  with  Mr.  Tappau's 
letter  of  accei)tance  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  lieiuR  a  Coniniitteo  Chosen 
A  einpowercil  by  tlio  Town  of  JIimcheHtcr  in  Nuw  Kngland,  to  Agreo 
X  Covenant  in  said  Town's  liehalf  witli  Mr.  Bonjaniiu  Tappan  who  has 
lately,  in  a  Legal  Jlecting  of  Said  Town,  been  called  i  liiado  choico 
off  to  carry  the  work  of  tho  (lospel  .Ministry  uinong  us  A  who  has 
promised   Si  engaged   to  do  so;  Do  agreo  witli   and  ronlirin  to  him   as 
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"1.  We  promise  to  give  Mr.  Tap|.an  four  Hundred  and  lifty  I'onuds 
old  Tenor,  towards  his  Sottleuient,  and  to  pay  the  same  when  neniauded. 

"2,  We  promise  hini,  yearly,  one  hundred  anil  forty  Kight  Ounces  of 
Silver,  or  Hills  of  Public  Credit  e.iual  to  lis  ounces.  And  this  >vc  Jiroin- 
iso  to  give  him  both  in  sickness  ami  in  health  During  the  whole  time  & 
term  off  his  being  our  Minister,  i.r  standing  in  Pastoral  Relations  to  tho 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  j.lace. 

"3.  We  agreo  that  .Mr.  Tappan's  salary  commence  the  lil>t  Day  of 
April  no-tt. 

"4.  Wo  promise  that  one  half  ..f  his  .Salary  Shall  be  paid  him  yearly 
tho  first  of  October,  and  tho  other  half  of  it  at  tho  end  of  tho  year, 
viz. :  tho  lust  of  Starch. 

"  .").  Wo  promise  that  Mr.  Tappan  shall  have  the  use  and  improve- 
uiont  of  all  the  Ministry  Land  in  the  Town  of  Manchester  which  is  en- 
cUisi'd  by  a  fence  at  this  Day;  an.l  this  wo  promise  him  so  long  as  ho 
shall  continue  in  the  .Ministry  among  us 

'•(;.  We  promise  .<:  engag  him  a  siilliciency  of  fire  wood  for  his  own 
family  on  the  .Ministry  Wood  Lots  of  tho  afoi-saiii  Town  and  also  the 
herbage  on  the  same. 

"7.  Wo  declare  it  our  Intent  and  Design  to  Cut  &  Hale  Mr.  Tap. 
pan's  tiro  wood,  not  absolutely  engaging  to  cut  it  Hale  it,  lest  tho  same 
should  come  to  be  a  Town  charge. 

"8.  We  promise  the  Conlribiiticui  liox  shall  be  held  every  Lord's 
Day  &  that  all  tho  monoy  Contributed  Shall  be  awarded  to  Sir.  Tappau's 

■•  Sow  in  Witness  anil  Confirmation  of  all  *  Singular  the  Articles  and 
Clauses  herein  Contained,  we  have  Sut  our  hands  A  Seals,  thisSLMll 
Day  of  Uecenibcr  Anno  Domini,  174.'..  Signed, 

"  .lohn  Edwards,  John  Lee, 

lienjamin  Lee,  Uobert  Herrick, 

Jonalhan  l,«e,  Jr.,  John  Lee,  Jim., 

Benj.  Allen,  Jr.,  .Samuel  Allen,  Juu., 

Andrew  Hooper.  Jonathan  Herrick, 

Hicliard  Coyo." 

To  these  conditions  .Mr.  Tajipan  returned  tlie  fol- 
lowing reply : 

*'Tolhe  Commillef  o/the  Totcit  of  Mttnchettcr : 

"  Dk.vk  Sirs  ;  Since  you  have  thought  lit  to  give  me  a  call  to  settle  In 
the  ministry  among  yon,  I  lieroliy  declare  my  compliance  with  your 
Invitation  on  Ihc  following  conditions  : 

"  Ist.  yt,  you  give  mo  £200  0.  T.  per  annum— lit  it  on  a  Silver  Stan- 
dard. 

"•2d.  yl,  you  give  me  for  a  settlement  the  house,  barn,  orchard,  all 
tho  land  within  the  fence,  03  It  now  stands,  which  belongs  to  Ezekiel 
Goodell,  to  be  uiy  own  property. 

":iil.  or  yt,  you  give  me  £4.jU  O.  T.  when  called  for,  for  a  sotllemont. 

**4th.  yt.  you  grant  mo  the  use  of  tho  ministers  land  in  .Manchester, 


•Uk 


November  12tli,  the  town  agreed  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Tappau's  conditions,  and  he  w;is  ordained  on  the 
lull  of  December,  1745. 

1741),  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  ounces  of  silver, 
and  eleven  cords  of  wood  purchased  for  Kev.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  salary. 
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June,  1753,  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  introduced  into  the  church,  and  his  hymns  to 
be  sung  at  the  Lord's  table. 

In  1761,  the  church  ordered  that  the  volumes  of 
Baxter's  works  should  be  put  into  Mr.  Tappan's  hands 
to  be  lent  by  him,  always  subject  to  be  returned  to 
him  at  the  expiration  of  four  months. 

In  1762,  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan's  salary  was  £83,  IGs.  8d. 

1767,  the  town  ordered  £36, 13s.  4(1.  as  a  gift  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Tappan,  which  was  continued  1768,  and  increased 
in  1769  to  £46. 

In  1774,  on  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Ipswich  to  form  the  Fourth,  an  un- 
happy misunderstanding  existed  between  them  and 
the  church  at  Manchester. 

October  25th,  being  the  period  to  which  the  council 
adjourned,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  with  a  delegation 
from  Manchester  appeared,  and  laid  before  them  their 
proposal  for  pacification  between  them  and  the  Fourth 
Church,  with  which  the  council  complied. 

1775,  Deacon  John  Tewksbury  died. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1790,  the  church  and  town  were 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  valued  and  beloved 
pastor,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry  among 
them. 

The  selectmen  with  Dr.  David  Norwood  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  the  arrangments  for  the 
funeral  of  their  venerable  minister,  and  to  present 
mourning  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Gloucester. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Tappan"s  min- 
istry he  held  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, though  at  a  time  of  severe,  and  continued 
political  distractions,  embarrassments  by  which  the 
smallest  and  most  remote  precincts  were  sufferers. 
So  much  was  this  t)he  case  in  this  town,  that  the  im- 
poverished people  were  unable  to  pay  the  minister's 
covenanted  salary.  Yet  Mr.  Tappan  maintained 
uninterruptedly,  and  with  faithfulness,  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  pastoral  duties. 

During  tiie  period  of  his  labors  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  added  to  the  church. 

He  was  a  patriot  of  the  most  unyielding  type.  In 
times  of  unusual  danger  from  the  enemy's  cruisers  he 
urged  the  people  to  take  their  arms  and  ammunition 
with  them  on  the  Sabbath,  and  set  the  example  by 
taking  his  own  musket  to  the  pulpit  stairs.  He  be- 
lieved in  being  always  prepared  to  resist  invasion,  and 
frequently  quoted  that  passage  of  Scripture,  "  He  that 
hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one." 
He  sent  two  of  his  sons  into  the  army,  one  of  whom, 
Ebenezer,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  from  this  town.  Dr.  Leach  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  Tappan's  character  aa  a  scholar  waa  verj'  respectablo,  a«  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  his  professional  bretliren  ;  among  whom,  as  among 
the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  death  deeply 
lamented." 

Rev.  Benjamin   Tappan    was   the  son   of  Samuel 


Tappan,  of  Newbury;  was  born  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1742.  He  married  Elizabeth  Marsh,  of 
Haverhill.     She  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-four.  i 

He  had  eleven  children,  among  whom  was  Benja-  < 
min,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Northampton  ;  David, 
who  was  made  HoUis  professor  of  divinity  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  who  died  in  1803.  Of  him 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  "  his  death  threw  a  gloom  over 
his  bereaved  family;  over  the  university,  the  church, 
the  commonwealth  and  the  country.''  i 

Samuel   and   Amos   became  successful   educators,  ' 
and  Ebenezer  and  Michael  were  in  the  army  of  1776. 

"The  descendants  of  this  early  pastor  are  numerous 
and  highly  respected." 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Tappan  the  vacancy  wa  s 
filled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Worcester  until 
September,  1791,  when  the  committee  chosen  in  be- 
half of  the  church  and  parish  gave  an  invitation  to 
Rev.  Ariel  Parish  to  settle  with  them.  He  accepted, 
and  a  committee  of  eleven  were  chosen  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  settlement,  which  were  : 

"Ist.  That  Mr.  Parish  should  quitclaim  the  parsonage  land,  with 
the  exception  of  1st,  A  parcel  of  land  bounded  westerly  ou  land  uf  Cap- 
tain David  Pierce,  northerly  on  land  of  John  Cheever,  southerly  ou  the 
town's  poor-house. 

"  2d,  A  pasture  in  the  Plain  lield, 

'*  3d,  A  piece  of  thatch  bank  at  Kettle  Cove. 

"  4th,  Wood  lots  in  the  north  division,  oue  in  the  south  division,  one 
at  Shingle-place  bill  and  oue  adjoining  the  Common. 

*^  6th,  The  parsonage  pew,  excepting  a  seat  for  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan. 

"  (Jtli,  The  interest  in  the  Parsonage  money,  viz. :  £61  Us.  Sd. 

*' Mr.  Parish  should  have  £150  settlement  and  £70  as  hisannual  sal- 
ary." 

These  terms  were  accepted,  and  Mr.  Parish  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  March,  1792,  and  labored 
diligently  until  May,  1794,  when  the  church  and  the 
people  were  called  to  mourn  his  early  death.  He  died 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  epidemic  fever  pre- 
vailed in  town,  and  was  very  fatal.  The  distress  was 
so  great,  and  so  general,  that  nurses  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  take  the  necessary  care  of  the  sick.  In 
this  distressing  condition  of  the  people  Mr.  Parish 
was  untiring  in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  that  his  exhausted  constitution  readily 
yielded  to  the  fatal  power  of  the  disease.  Almost 
every  household  was  in  mourning  for  its  dead  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but  the  loss  of  their  beloved  pas- 
tor was  most  seriously  felt  by  this  deeply  afflicted 
people. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  was  called  and 
Henry  Story,  Ezekiel  Leach  and  Delucena  L.  Bing- 
ham were  chosen  a  committee  to  make  arrangemenis 
for  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Parish  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Parish,  of  An- 
dover;  was  born  in  1764  ;  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1788;  he  married  Hannah  Chute,  of  Byficld, 
and  had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  Manchester  in 
1793. 
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A  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  thus  remarks  : 

"  While  ho  »m  decidedly  one  of  the  Blricle»t  of  (ht>  Calviiiistic  whool,  | 
no  man  ever  mimifested  a  more  candid  or  placid  temper  towards 
Iboso  who  had  adopted  a  different  creed.  Tlio  uniform  deiiniim,  with 
which  ho  embraced  Itis  own  opinions,  led  him  as  decidedly  to  yield  the 
8»mo  privilidgo  to  others.  His  wmions  were  uiiiforndy  lOuiii  and 
practical,  without  harshness  of  controversy  or  the  hhow  of  ornanienl. 
His  elocution  in  the  pulpit  was  manly,  distinct  and  palhctic,  and  doiiht- 
IcES  had  hia  days  been  prolonged,  be  woulil  have  rlMU  to  eminence. 
Whilst  ho  lived,  ho  was  distiliRuisheil  for  his  easy  and  social  suavity  of 
inannere  hy  which  ho  won  the  nffeclions  and  reinncd  in  llio  hiarls of  his 
people;  for  ho  shared  their  joys  and  synipalhized  in  their  sorrows.  A 
letter  from  a  member  of  his  cliun  h  thus  closes  ;  '  he  was  cut  olT  iu  the 
morning  of  life  and  the  tears  of  many  wateretl  his  grave.' 
••'Even  children  followed  with  emlearing  wile. 

And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man  s  smile.*" 

Until  May  23,  1801,  the  people  were  destitute  of  a 
pastor,  when  Ahraham  Ran<!all,  of  Stow,  aeiepted  the 
call  to  settle,  and  he  was  <Mdained  in  Augu.st  fol- 
lowing, lie  had  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  (h)llars 
and  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  with  the  improvement  of  the  parsonage 
laud. 

In  Jlav,  1808,  he  rt'tiuested  his  disMiissimi,  which 
was  granted  him,  and  he  removed  to  Stow.  During 
his  ministration  of  seven  years  there  were  thirty-one 
added  to  the  church. 

Kev.  Mr.  Randall  was  born  in  Stow,  October,  1771  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1798;  studied  divinity  witli 
Prof.  Tappan,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ips- 
wich. Married  Hannah  Levcrett.of  Hampton,  N.  H., 
1777,  by  wlioni  he  had  ten  (-hildren.  He  built  the 
home  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Ivory  Brown. 

On  the  10th  of  .January,  180<>,  Rev.  .lames  Thurs- 
ton was  settled  as  pastor  of  this  church,  with  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  property.  A  great  revival  of  religion  fol- 
lowed, and  during  the  year  ISIO  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  added  to  the  church.  'I'lie  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  T.'s  diary  is  of  interest: 

"  We  met  to  wor*hip  in  the  now  house  for  the  lirst  time  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  18(j0,  and  the  pastor  preached  from  K/.ekiel  rui  chap.  20,  27, 
80  Terses,  and  a  great  revival  followed.  On  the  Mtli  of  February  the 
mceting-houBO  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Sermon  from 
Paalm  27,  4  verse." 

Mr.  Thurston's  pastorate  was  not  a  peaceful  one, 
and  after  many  dilhculties  and  ilissensions,an  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  called,  and  he  w.as  dismissed  July  9, 
1819,  and  he  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  which  place 
he  was  born  in  March,  1779.  Ordained  in  \ew  IMar- 
ket,  N.  IT.,  1800  ;  resigned  in  1808;  installed  iu  Man- 
chester in  1S09;  left  in  1819;  and  died  at  Exeter, 
January,  183(),  leaving  six  children. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1821,  the  diurch  and  society 
united  in  an  invitation  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emer- 
son to  become  their  pastor.  They  oll'ered  him  a 
salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  fourteen 
cords  of  wood  at  his  house  and  the  im))rovenient  of 
all  the  parsouiigc  land. 

He  accepted  the  terms  and  was  instsilled  Septem- 
ber 12,  1821. 

Tlie  discord  that  had  i>revailed  in  the  church  ex- 


isltd  to  stmefxtint;  I'Ut  under  tic  wise  am!  ener- 
getic policy  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  tares  were  separated 
I'rom  the  wheat  and  harmony  was  resUired.  In  1825 
the  articles  of  I'aith  and  covenant  were  printed  for  ihe 
first  time,  with  all  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  And  in  18;i3  the  church  took  a.  stand  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  and  declared 
for  total  abstinence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  : 

■■Wbcreius  the  lis.'  of  Anient  Spirits  biis  been  Ihe  fniKful  cause  of 
nunu-roUH  evils,  which  admit  i>r  no  renu-iy  but  that  of  tibial  ahsti,ie:ice, 
and  as  it  is  Ihe  incumbent  duty  of  the  churches  to  uuiiulain  a  high 
standard  of  Cliristian  morality,  it  will  from  this  time  be  required  of  all 
persons  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  fur  adiiiission  to  this  church, 
to  abstain  fr..m  Iho  use  of  Anient  Sinrila  in  all  its  forms,  cxc.pt  as  a 
medicine. 

"Samuki.  M.   Kmekson, 

•■raslor." 

Jlr.  Emerson  labored  faithfully  and  very  accepta- 
bly until  the  spring  of  18;i9,  wlien  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  in  the  September  following  he  tiskcd  his 
dismissal,  which  was  granted.  As  the  result  of  his 
faithful  labors,  two  hundred  and  lour  persons  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Samuel  M,  Emerson  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Emerson  of  Conway,  Massachusetts,  born  Nov- 
ember, 1785,  graduated  at  VVilliams  College  1810,  was 
installed  in  Heath.September  16  1840,  and  died  there 
j  .July  20,  1841,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

Rev.  t)liver  A.  Taylor,  was  the  next  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  church,  at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
ilollars.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  call  and  was  in- 
stalled September  18,  18:!9.  He  continued  his 
laliors  until  December  18,  1,S51  ,  when  death  called 
him.  He  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 
August  ISDl,  graduated  at  Union  College  1825, 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  buried  iu 
Maiielieslcr.  He  was  somewhat  noted  as  a  scholar 
anil  a  writer  on  sacred  subjects.  He  left  a  widow  but 
no  children. 

Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  installed  May  0th,  1852.  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  last  pastor.  In  September  1856, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Russia  for  his  health.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  very  cordially  received  and  presented 
with  a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
by  his  society.  There  was  a  little  dissatisfaction 
respecting  i^omee.xcbanges,  and  the  following  vtite 
was  passed  iu  April,  1857.  "  'I'bat  it  would  be  grati- 
fying to  the  members  of  the  First  I'arish,  assembled 
at  their  annual  meeting  if  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  would 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  exchanges."  To  this  reso- 
lution Mr.  Taylor  sent  a  sharp  and  rather  ill-natured 
reply,  and  concluded  his  note  by  resigning  his 
charge. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Parish.  He  still 
however,  continued  to  preach  in  the  meeting-house, 
until  late  iu  the  autumn,  when  with  a  minority  of  the 
church  and  society,  he  began  to  hold  siTvices  iu  an- 
other building,  they  claiming  to  be  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

A    council    held   December   16,    1857,  decided  that 
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neither  party  without  the  other  had  a  claim  to  be 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  dismissed  Mr. 
Taylor  "  from  all  his  church,  and  pari.sh  relations." 
The  number  of  church  lnember.^  following  Mr.  Taylor 
was  seventy-nine,  and  those  oijposiug  liim  were  one 
hundred.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
council  and  left  the  town. 

He  was  born  in  Hawley,  Massachusetts,  1811,  and 
during  his  stay  with  the  church  at  Manchester  fifty- 
eight  were  admitted. 

The  minority  then  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney,  late  of  Byfield,  who  was  installed 
as  their  pastor  August  15,  1858,  and  a  small  chapel 
w^as  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  this  seceding 
church  and  society.  Happily  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches  was  effected  in  March,  18ti9 :  and  the 
chapel  was  generously  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Trask 
to  the  original  society  by  whom  it  is  now  used  iis  a 
vestry. 

In  1856,  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  proprietors  and  the  town  their  interest 
in  the  church  and  remodeled  its  interior.  The  whole 
house  w.as  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  it  was  rededicated.  An  organ  donated  by 
Capt.  Eicliard  Trask,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen,  was  first 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  an  original  hymn  by 
William  B.  Tappan  was  sung  by  the  choir.  A  new 
bell  weighing  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  B.  L.  Allen,  Esq. 

The  successor  of  Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  Rev. 
George  E.  Freeman,  who  was  ordained  October  5, 
1858.  His  pastorate  was  a  brief  one,  as  he  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request  November  18,  1862.  He 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  November,  1833. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  became  the  pastor  on  the 
8d  of  November,  1862,  and  continued  to  preach  until 
September  30,  1867.  Mr.  Tenney  is  the  author  of  the 
"Silent  House,"  "Coronation  "  and  several  other  ad- 
mirable books. 

Rev.  George  L.  Gleason  was  installed  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1869,  and  dismissed  by  Council  Sept.  21,  1881. 

Rev.  D.  Olin  Clark  was  installed  April  20,  1882, 
and  dismissed  by  Council  at  his  own  request  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1885. 

Rev.  Daniel  Marvin,  Jr.,  became  the  pastor  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1886,  and  is  still  In  charge. 

Baptist  Church. — It  is  not  dlfBcult  to  picture  in 
imagination  a  small  .shallop  bearing  down  from  Sa- 
lem Harbor  to  Jeffrey's  Creek  on  a  summer  day, 
somewhere  from  1631  to  1635,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  "teacher,"'  and  aftern-ards  " minis- 
ter,"' of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  on  his  way  to 
break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  few  fisher  folk  who 
lived  along  the  shore,  and  whose  log  cabins  began  to 
rise  here  and  there  in  the  woods.  There  is  no  his- 
torical mention,  however,  of  such  a  visit;  and  if  the 
modern  apostle  of  "soul  liberty"  had  ever  stepped 
foot  on  the  shores  of  Manchester,  he  appears  to  have 
left  no  disciples  behind  him. 


The  history  of  Baptist  opinions  in  the  town 
impossible  at  this  late  day  to  rescue  from  oblivion  , 
but  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  may  be  briefly 
told. 

There  had  no  doubt  been  persons  in  town  who  held 
more  or  less  clearly  and  fully  the  views  of  doctrine 
and  Christian  ordinances  which  serve  to  differentiate 
Baptists  from  their  fellow-believers  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  events  waited  long  for  the  hour  and  the 
man ;  and  the  first  movement  was  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  formation  of  a  regular  Bajrtist  Church. 

It  was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1842  that  Elder 
Elam  Burnham,  of  Essex,  began  to  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time  in  the  room  now  occupied  by  the 
Public  Library  on  School  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
a  hall  in  the  tavern.  The  preaching  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  and,  as 
in  other  places  at  that  time,  it  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  was  met  by  corresponding  opposition. 

Elder  Burnham  was  a  man  of  strong  native  charac- 
ter and  indomitable  will,  and  his  preaching  was  with 
power.  A  number  were  baptized  by  him,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1843,  thirteen  men  and  women  met  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  church.  A  few  days  later 
fifty-seven  others  joined  the  new  organization,  making 
seventy  in  all.  The  body  called  itself  a  "  Christian  " 
Church.  It  adojited  no  creed  but  the  New  Testament, 
and  claimed  to  be  independent  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination. It  was  organized,  however,  on  the 
model  of  the  so-called  "  Christian  Connection," 
although  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Rockingham 
Christian  Conference  until  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Burnham  was  chosen  pastor. 

Measures  were  taken  to  build  a  meeeting-house 
and  on  February  28,  1844,  the  building  was  opened 
for  worship.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell,  of  Boston,  preaching 
the  dedication  sermon.  It  is  said  that  some  deprived 
themselves  of  the  necessariesof  life  to  aid  iu  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building. 

Mr.  Burnham  remained  as  pastor  but  one  year,  and 
was  succeede<l  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Waite,  from  1844  to 
1848.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell  became  pastor  in  1848  and 
remained  three  years.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  character ;  during  his  ministry  he  preached 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  were 
afterwards  published.  He  also  lectured  and  wrote 
on  Universalism  and  Materialism.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Russell's  pastorate  that  the  church,  under  his  lead 
became  a  regular  Baptist  Church,  and  on  February 
28,  1850,  was  regularly  recognized  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  called  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  pastors  who 
have  served  since  1851,  have  been  Rev.  G.  W.  Davis, 
1852;  Rev.  G.  F.  Dan  forth,  1853-56;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Redding,  1856-61 ;  Rev.  L.  B.  Hatch,  1863-68;  Rev. 
H.  F.  H.  Miller,  1870-71  ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Swett,  1873- 
75;  Rev.  C.  T.  Holt,  1879-81.  The  church  was  then 
without  a  pastor  for  nearly  three  years.  Rev.  D.  F. 
Lamson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  becoming  stated  supply 
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Jauuary  1,  18S4.  There  have  been  but  lew  J^umlays 
wheu  the  meeting-house  was  closed  tor  want  of  a 
preacher,  although  there  have  been  several  |>erio<lsof 
from  two  to  lour  years  when  the  church  was  without 
a  pastor.  During  these  times  recourse  was  often  had 
for  a  pulpit  supply  to  Newton  Theological   Institute. 

The  church  has  never  been  a  strong  one  in  num- 
bers or  wealth.  It  has  sutrcre<l  much  at  times  by  re- 
movals aixl  deaths  ;  the  manner  of  its  formation  was 
peculiar,  anil  it.s  subseipient  history  not  favorable  to 
home  generous  growth.  It  has  not  been  without  its 
internal  trials,  which  once  threatened  a  formal  divi- 
sion, but  wiser  and  better  counsels  have  latterly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  has  grown  in  harmony  within, 
and  increased  by  additions  from  without.  Its  present 
inembershi|i  is  eighty-seven 

The  church  has  licensed  and  sent  out  three  minis- 
ters of  tlie  (iospcl. 

The  expensi-s  of  worship  are  met  by  pew  rents  and 
weekly  oll'erings,  and  the  church  and  society  have 
been  out  of  debt  since  January,  ISS-i,  when  the  last 
indebtedness  incurred  by  a  second  remodeling  of  the 
house  of  worship  was  cancelled.  Hince  that  time 
other  improvenients  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
carpeting,  painting  and  furnishing,  including  a  bap- 
tistery, all  of  which  have  been  provided  for  partly 
by  the  generous  help  of  .some  summer  attendants. 

The  church  is  connecte<l  with  the  Salem  Iia])tist 
Aasoeiation. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church  has 
twenty  ollicers  and  teadiers,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  scholars.  It  has  three  liun<lred  and  lifty- 
eight  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  PAUsoN'Acrcs. — The  first  parsonage,  or  minis- 
ter's house  of  wdiich  we  have  record,  was  built  in 
1G85;  it  occupied  the  site  on  wliich  the  residence  of 
Daniel  W.  Friend  now  stands,  on  School  Street.  The 
lot  of  land  was  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  four 
hundred  acres,  and  the  loUowing  is  a  copy  of  the 
conveyance : 

"  Whcrcoa  there  is  no  [■liico  «o  convoniont  for  n  Imiisi'  fm-  tlio  niiniatr.v 
to  bu  built  ii]>uii,  m  a  sriiall  [uircel  uf  land  lying  on  tin'  nurtli  Hiilt;  of  ttit; 
Brook  bvluw  tlio  Siiw-niill.  it  l>r.ing  aliont;.;  of  an  aero  I.vini;  hctwcun 
Haid  brook  and  the  biBhway,  and  belong  to  the  proprietors  oftlte4"i> 
acres.  Wc  whosn  nainesare  liereuntOHub»cril>ed  being  the  riglitfnl  and 
true  proprietom  of  tlie  said  -[J^  of  an  uere,  do  tiy  these  presents,  on  the 
day  and  year  underwritten,  for  onrt«elvus,  onr  lieira,  assigns,  execu- 
tors and  adniiniHtnitors,  freely  and  frankly,  grant,  give,  alienate,  as* 
sign  and  set  olT  and  confirm,  unto  tlio  town  of  .llanchcatcr  to  them, 
and  their  heirs,  the  above  said  parcel  of  land,  to  liaveand  Ut  hold 
forever,  to  bo  made  tm<  of  for  the  setting  of  a  parsonage  hon»e,  to  be  im- 


roved  for  the  ustfof  the  minister,  and 

n  confirmation 

thereof 

avo  this  2d  day  of  March  lOSi  hereunto  sc 

t  our  hands  an 

seals. 

&(m) 

el  Allen 

Thomas  Tc^wksbnry               witnesses 

Samu 

,'1  Leach 

William  llassum                        to  the 

Rob. 

rl  Leach 

.lohn  Leo                               Conveyance 

•Johr 

Sibley 

One.  Ip 

loris  Alio 

Willi. 

m  A  lien 

"  This  house  was  seld  in  lr.09  to  John  Torran,  shmMnaker,  with  J; 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  for  the  sum  of  £J().  current  money,  which  is  to 
l>e  improved  for  the  uso  of  the  ministry." 

iMany  years  after  this  sale  it  was  moved,  enlarged 
and  finally  taken  down  in  18o:'i. 
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At  a  town  meeting  .\pril  2li,  ItiOO,  a  committee  was 
appointed  lo  build  a  new  parsonage  house,  forty-two 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  sliid,  (o 
be  located  near  the  meeting-house,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee.  A  rale  for  lil'ty  pounds  was  made 
to  d<' fray  the  e.\penses;  anil  much  common  laiul  was 
sold  this  year,  particularly  at  the  trreat  Xitck  (Old 
Neck)  and  House  Islaml,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  new  parson- 
age house,  anil  settling  a  minister  in  town.  Tnis 
parsonage  house  was  located  near  the  spot  on  which 
the  dwelling-house  of  Captain  John  Carter  now 
stands,  and  was  occupied  by  Kev.  Nicholas  Webster 
until  17Io.  In  1711")  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos 
Cbeever,  at  the  time  of  bis  settlement  in  the  ministry 
in  ;\Ianchester,  together  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  adjoining,  c.Mending  on  the  road  I'rom  near  the 
Sawmill  Brook  to  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-house  stands.  This  lot  of  land  w;is 
given  to  the  town  by  the  jji-oprietors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred acres  April  (>,  171G,  liy  the  following  instrument 
of  conveyance,  recorded  in  the  town  records,  viz. : 


'  ITir.,  April  Clli.     Wo  the 


the  West  Bide  of  tin 
.SaniiicI  Lee,  Sorllp 


r  hands,  and  tlii 


proprietora  of  the  40  )  acres  do  for  our- 
ir  rights  ill  that  parcel  of  Land  lying  on 
hat  goes  to  the  Saw-mill  and  joining  to 
iTi.l  1<.  the  old  Parsonage   land   an.l  ,Vead- 


,  Book  1 


Bii 


'  Entered, 


I  Williatns. 
Nath'l  Marsters. 
Joseph  Allen. 
John  liishiip. 
Eliab   Littletielil. 
Ki.lniril  Leach. 


Ll; 


Oniciphonis  Allen. 
Henjamiu  Allen. 
Uobelt  l.earli. 


3on,i  rl.rk.  Attest.' 


The  same  year  ''  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
lay  out  for  a  [lasture  for  the  Kev.  .Vinos  Cheever  15 
acres  near  the  .Mill, — 10  acres  in  Poplar  plain,  or  8 
ticres  near  Millelfs  Briilgr  as  .Mr.  ("Iieever  sliall  de- 
sire." 

The  tliiril  parsonage-house  wtis  purchased  by  the 
town  in  I'-lo  for  the  Kev.  Benjamin  Tappan.  It  was 
formerly  the  honu\stead  of  Ezekiel  (toodall,  who  died 
in  17.S4.  The  estate  comprised  a  dwelling-house, 
btirn  and  about  live  acres  of  land,  |)leasantly  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
opposite  the  first  parsonage-house.  This  house  was 
ol  the  long,  sloping-roof  style,  two  stories  in  front, 
one  story  in  the  rear,  and  was  probably  built  about 
the  time  of  the  first  parsonage-house;  it  is  now  stand- 
ing, and  in  good  condition,  llie  back  part  of  the  roof 
having  been  raiseil  to  two  storii\s.  It  was  a  fine,  old 
house  in  early  times,  the  walls  being  |dastere<l  with 
morlar  madir  of  burnt  cliim  shells  and  sttiid.  It  has 
three  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  same 
for  the  second  story,  with  an  enormous  chimney  near 
the  centre  of  tlu^  house,  containing  the  large  oven  of 
early  times.  The  house  had  been  painled  red  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  "oldest  in- 
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habitant."  It  is  now  owned  by  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  having  been  held  in  the  family  since 
1745. 

The  fourth  parsonage-house  was  built  for  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Randall  in  1803,  the  town  furnishing  the 
timber  and  lumber  from  the  Parish  Woodland.  The 
huilding  lot,  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  was  purchased 
of  Ezekiel  Leuch  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
It  was  situated  on  Union  Street,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Ivory  Brown.  It  is  a  large-sized  house,  of  the  pitched- 
roof  style,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  fifth  parsonage-house  was  built  in  1811-12  for 
the  Rev.  James  Thurston,  the  town  making  a  convey- 
ance of  the  building  lot,  about  half  an  acre,  to  Mr. 
Thurston  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  (which 
was  paid  for  liim  by  a  friendly  parishioner),  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "  Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
being  a  portion  of  the  "  Old  Mill  "  yard.  It  was  a 
large,  .square,  two-story  house,  hipped-roof  style,  hav- 
ing a  hall  running  through  the  centre,  with  large 
rooms  on  each  side,  and  having  four  large  rooms  on 
the  second  story.  It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson  and  the  Rev. 
Oliver  A.  Taylor  as  a  parsonage  or  minister's  house, 
and  was  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee,  lately  deceased,  who  enlarged  it. 

The  si.xth  and  last  parsonage  is  situated  on  a  court 
leading  from  Union  Street,  and  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  large,  pitch-roofed,  two-story  building, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  an  academy  by  William 
Long  and  John  Price. 

The  house,  with  suitable  out-buildings  and  about 
an  acre  of  land,  with  a  wharf  on  the  bay,  was  given  to 
the  Congregational  Church  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  (now 
deceased)  in  1853  for  a  parsonage  forever.  It  has 
been  occupied  by  all  the  pastors  of  that  church  since 
the  pastorate  of  Oliver  A.  Taylor. 

Tythino-Man. — As  the  "Tithing-man  "  is  an  offi- 
cial that  has  long  been  out  of  date,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  give  a  sketch  of  one  who  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They  were 
elected  annually  by  the  town— -a  sort  of  constable 
whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  meeting- 
house— where  his  duties  were  numerous  and  arduous. 
He  was  expected  to  ring  the  bell,  beat  the  dogs  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  watch  the  unruly  boys  "  that  they 
might  be  contained  in  order,"  keep  the  sleepers 
awake,  sand  the  floors  on  great  occasions,  and,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  stove,  he  had  care  of  the  fire- 
and  at  the  evening  services  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
regular  rounds  and  snuff' the  tallow  candles. 

About  tliree-score-and-ten  years  ago  the  tithing- 
man  (or  "tidy-man,"  as  it  was  pronounced)  was  a 
grizzly  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  who 
strode  about  with  a  heavy,  martial  tread,  and  with 
an  air  of  unqualified  authority.  He  had  long  held 
the  position,  and  had  grown  old  in  the  office.  In 
ringing  the  bell  he  never  ceased  until  the  minister 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  if  the  reverend  gen- 


tleman was  at  all  late  he  never  escaped  a  reprini:iii  1. 
His  seat  was  a  raised  one  in  the  gallerj',  where  the 
inconsiderate  boys  were  congregated.  From  his  high 
perch  his  grim  visage,  his  restless,  piercing  eyes  and 
his  long  stick,  tended  to  render  their  youthful  nuili- 
tations  appropriately  solemn,  but  if  some  irre])rcs.sililr 
youngster  chanced  to  forget  the  warning,  a  houw 
blow  from  the  official  stick  was  an  effectual  remiii'l'-r 
of  the  tortures  to  come,  unless  stayed  by  spteily 
reformation. 

This  manner  of  preserving  order  and  making  ci.iii- 
plaints,  though  not  unusual  then,  would  scarcel\ 
approved  now.     For  example,  during  the  delivn  . 
the  sermon  a  heavy  rap  from  the  stick  of  the  tythiiig- 
nian  caused  the  preacher  to  stop  and  all  eyes  to  turn 
to  the  dignitary  in   the  gallery;  pointing  toaliv!' 
urchin  of  some  eight  years  he  exclaimed  in  a  \ 
that   resounded    through   the   edifice,    "  I   see    \ 
serving  the  devil  in  the  Lord's  house."     The  little 
victim  suffered  keenly  when  all  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation were  turned  to  him,  but  he  still  lives  an 
honored  citizen  of  the  town. 

In  severe  weather  the  old  hero  of  Valley  Forge 
would  occasionally  descend  from  his  seat,  and  with 
heavy  tread  stalk  down  the  stairs,  up  the  bare  floor 
of  the  aisle,  open  the  stove  with  much  clatter,  fill  it 
with  crackling  wood  and  close  the  heavy  door  with  a 
bang,  that  sadly  interfered  with  the  thread  of  the 
discourse ;  then  straightening  himself  to  his  full 
height,  the  old  warrior  would  calmly  survey  the 
congregation,  in  search  of  some  offending  boy  ;  shake 
his  stick  or  long  finger  at  him  until  the  culprit  gave 
signs  of  repentance,  when  he  would  slowly  march 
back  to  his  seat. 

Some  of  the  ladies  not  liking  his  method  of  trim- 
ming the  candles,  presented  him  with  a  large  pair  oi 
snuffers ;  but  he  continued  to  pluck  the  burning 
wicks  with  his  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  then  leisurely 
place  the  sooty  mass  in  the  bowl  of  the  snuffers.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  "new  fangled  invention,"  it 
was  too  slow.    Upon  his  death  the  office  was  abolished. 

"  Staying  Over." — It  was  the  custom  of  those 
living  at  a  distance  to  "  stay  over  "  in  the  church  un- 
til the  afternoon  service.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  stormy  weather. 

An  old  lady  who  has  long  since  passed  to  her  final 
rest,  used  to  relate  the  following  experience:  One 
day  there  were  but  two  of  us  stayed  over.  Alter 
lunch  had  been  disposed  of  Lucy  went  fo  the  pulpit  as 
minister,  and  I  repaired  to  the  singing  seats  as  the 
choir.  We  managed  to  get  through  with  a  hymn  or 
two,  then  Lucy  began  the  sermon,  but  it  proved  more 
difficult  than  she  had  expected,  so  she  abruptly  con- 
eluded  it  and  began  to  search  about  the  pulpit.  From 
beneath  the  cushion  an  old  folded  paper  was  found. 
As  it  did  not  look  interesting  it  was  left  on  the  desk. 

The  preacher  was  a  stranger,  and  when  he  resumed 
the  service  in  the  afternoon  he  astonished  us  by  read- 
ing this  very  document.    In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
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torn,  it  was  a  note  from  the  widow  of  tbe  deceased, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  asking  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  her  bereavement 
might  be  sanctified  to  lier. 

The  etfect  of  this  note  upon  tlie  audiciu'e  was 
electrical;  their  amazement  was  beyond  measure,  for 
this  man  hud  been  hiin  in  the  burial  ground  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  his  wife  had  followed  him  but 
a  few  weeks  later,  leaving  no  heirs  or  kin<lrcd  ;  at  so 
late  a  date  to  ask  intercession  in  her  behalf  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  unusual  proceeding. 

For  well  nigh  a  generation  tliis  note  renuiiiied  an 
unexplained  mystery. 

Gk.vvk-y.vuds. — The  earliest  rc<M)rd  we  have  of  a 
piece  of  land  having  been  set  apart  for  burial  purpo- 
ses, is  in  ItJoO,  when  the  old  "burial-ground"  at  the 
junction  of  Washington  aud  Sumner  Streets,  was  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  until  a  more  direct 
way  was  made  to  the  Cove  and  beyond,  in  KJ.St. 

Prior  to  ItJJO  tr.idition  tells  us  that  interments  were 
made  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house,  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  present  (diurch.  All  traces  of  graves 
have  lonof  been  obliterated,  and  no  record  remains  to 
tell  whose  bodies  were  ]>laced  there. 

The  oldest  monuments  remaining  in  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Cemetery  are  .Jacob  Woodbury  and  wife, 
1714;  (ieoige  Norton,  1717;  lOlizabeth,  wifeof  Thomas 
Lee,  gent.,  17l'<I;  Lieut.  William  Hilton,  1728;  and  on 
a  plain  piece  of  granite  are  the  initials  E.  H.,  proba- 
bly those  of  Edward  Hooper.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  older  graves  with  simple  inscriptions  on  the 
granite  blocks,  but  the  tooth  of  time  has  obliterated 
them. 

Captain  .John  Marston  is  buried  here,  and  the  Col- 
lowing  ambiguous  inscription  marks  his  resting-place : 


bonds,  the  proxy  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
long-coveted  field.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen, 
very  peculiar.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  him 
and  inscribed  on  his  grave  stone  by  his  dire<'tiriii. 
The  resting-place  of  a  rugged,  old-time  mar 
bears  this  inscription : 


"Capt.  John  Mamton  lios  Ik- 

re,  who 

iedMaV. 

Jd,  17 

4,1 

•ins; 

7  years 

and  3  mo.  old.    An  thou  cnrin 

l.«,  read 

r,  to  kno\ 

V  what 

.«M 

of  a 

nail  h<> 

was  ?     Wait  till  thij  llllal  dav  u 

Uftiil. 

itiuii,  UIK 

then 

th 

U    ]lll 

vest  he 

Mtisficd." 

A  very  aged  citizen,  whose  debut  on  the  stage  of 
life  wa.s  only  thirty  years  after  the  Cajjtain's  exit,  used 
to  s.ay,  "When  quite  young  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and  by  diligent  inquiry  1 
learned  he  liveil  on  what  is  now  known  hh  Smith's 
farm.  Entil  late  in  life  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  was 
very  eccentric.  In  the  presence  of  women  he  was  ex- 
tremely diffident."  A  young  farmer  living  in  his 
neighborhood  had  long  dcsire<l  to  purchase  a  certain 
field  belonging  to  him,  but  without  .success,  until  one 
day  he  renewed  the  i)roposition,  when  the  usual  reply 
came,  "  No,  I  won't  sell   it; — but — if  yon  will  gt)  to 

Beverly  and  get  tlie  widow  A to  marry  me,  I  will 

give  you  a  deed  of  the  hind  on  the  day  of  my  mar- 
riage." Thus  delegated,  the  widow  was  interviewed, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  drove  with  her  to  the  farm.  She 
was  80  pleased  with  tlie  bashful  Captain  and  his  broad 
acres,  that  an  early  day  was  lixed  lor  the  wedding, 
and   when   they  were   iiia<le   hat)py  by  matrimonial 


the 
but 
self, 


ory  < 


CAl'T  AI  X    .1  oil  N    A  1,1.  ION, 
ulio  dh'd 
Auf,-Mst  27.  1S:;|,  aK.-d  .VJ  years. 
Though  Borciis'  blasts  and  Noptuuo's  waves 

Have  toifed  mo  to  and  fro, 
In  s|.it«  of  both,  hy  Cod's  decree, 

I  harl.or  here  liolow. 
Now  when  at  anehor  1  .lo  lie, 

With  many  of  ,inr  lleet  ; 
In  holieapiin  for  to  set  B;.il 
Jly  Saviour,  Christ,  t.i  nntel." 

At  the  Cove  a  "burial-place"  was  made  near  the 
junction  of  the  couiity-i-oad  and  the  roa<I  to  the  rail- 
road station.  Tills  is  proliably  (jlder  than  that  in  the 
village,  l)Ut  the  records  iiiaki'  w>  iiieiitinii  ol'  it.  With- 
in the  memory  of  sonic  still  living,  numerous  stones 
wliich  marked  the  graves  were  visible,  and  one  of 
white  marble,  bearing  the  name  of  .\bigail  (lilbert. 
The  old  wall  having  been  neglected,  it  became  a  fa- 
vorite re<ting-plaec  for  the  cadle  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  slab  was  broken. 

Within  this  rough  enclosure  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
that  hardy  race  who  aided  in  i.iyiiig  the  foundation  of 
that  libcrly  wt;  now  enjoy.  Probaldy  .loliii  Kettle 
lies  here,  with  the  Hoopers,  .Ulcus,  ( lillnrts,  .Ndnheys, 
Kitfielils  and  the  Stones,  whose  ilesieiidaiils  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  .This  olc|( 'oliinial  luiriiil- 
place  should  be  better  cared  for. 


Cll  A  I'TKU    CI  \'. 
MANClIESTI':i!-(  CoH<niKed). 

K:rhj  Il'mga—Saw-Mith-Grul-Milh—  ai!,oic<-.V.t/,-ifiy  —  Mithogawj  Ve 
neen—Sliip- Maslers—Oiplain  llkh.trd  Tnuh—Cajitain  Tlwmiis  Leach- 
John  (:,irler—l/,ii(jeiil;i  in  Manchester— Valmiti,,,!. 

Eakly'  IIousks. — We  very  naturally  desire  to  know 
where  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  made  their  honifs. 
.\s  the  greater  part  of  them  were  fishermen  and  gath- 
ered their  subsistence  from  the  sea  they  built  near 
the  coast. 

William  Allen  was  a  carpenter,  and  tradition  .sava 
his  dwelling  was  where  the  ^^)ngregational  parsonage 
now  stands,  and  tlu^  old  well  covered  by  the  sidi>-walk 
was  dug  by  him.  He  built  tlie  first  saw-mi  1 1,  and  died 
in  1(178. 

William  Jeffrey  appears  to  have  been  the  most  un- 
settled of  settlers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  with  Allen  after  his  name  had  been  given  to  the 
crtek.  We  hear  of  him  at  Ipswich  where  he  gave  his 
name  to  a  tract  of  land  known  as  "Jeffrey's  Neck." 
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In  1630  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Richard  Vine's  land  on  the  Saco  River,  and  he  also 
appears  at  Weymouth  as  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land 
there. 

The  proprietors  of  what  was  called  the  four  hun- 
dred acre  grant  constructed  their  houses  in  what  is 
now  the  populous  part  of  the  village. 

John  Kettle's  house  was  at  the  Cove,  near  the 
eastern  line  of  the  town.  He  was  here  as  early  as 
1638,  and  that  part  of  the  town  bears  his  name,  "  Ket- 
tle Cove,"  as  also  the  island  oiF  Crtscent  Beach.  He 
died  in  1677. 

Richard  Graves  was  an  inhabitant  of  Salem  in  1037, 
and  was  interested  in  the  four  hundred  acre  grant. 
His  home  was  known  as  "Graves'  Farm,"  and  along 
its  front  was  a  fine  beach  that  was  named  for  him. 
This  property  was  purchased  by  Richard  H.  Dana, 
the  poet,  in  18-15,  as  a  summer  resort,  and  it  still  re- 
mains in  his  family. 

Samuel  Friend  was  here  in  164.5  and  his  abode  was 
near  the  old  burial  ground,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
estate. 

John  Pickworth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
"Pickworth  Point,"  in  1667,  where  he  undoubtedly 
built  his  house.  His  father,  Joseph  Pickworth,  was 
an  old  settler  in  the  town  and  died  in  1677.  This 
point  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hem- 
ingway and  Louis  Cabot. 

Ambrose  Gale  built  his  house  at  "Gale's  Point,''  in 
1670.  His  cabin  was  probably  near  a  fine  spring 
which  continues  to  flow,  though  doubtless  with  a  de- 
creased volume  since  the  heavy  forest  trees  which  at 
that  time  fringed  the  harbor  have  been  cut.  He 
removed  from  town  in  1670,  leaving  no  descendants. 

John  Codner  came  in  17S6  and  made  his  home  in 
what  is  called  Sandy  Hollow.  Several  old  apple  trees, 
probably  jilanied  by  him,  marked  the  site  of  the  house. 

George  Norton  was  here  in  16-1.5,  and  built  his  house 
on  a  ridge  about  midway  from  the  old  Forster  Mill, 
and  the  house  at  the  point,  the  property  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartol.  He  died  in  1659,  leaving  a  bon  George, 
who  built  a  house  on  county' road,  which  divides  the 
Norton  estate.     He  died  in  1716. 

Richard  Glass  c.nnic  in  1660,  and  located  at  "Glass 
Heid,"  about  where  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  has  his  summer 
rexidence  and  observatory. 

John  Black  was  here  in  1640.  He  lived  on  what  is 
now  the  Boardman  estate,  and  probably  "  Black  Cove 
Beach''  was  named  for  him.     He  died  in  1675. 

Thomas  Chubbs  came  in  1636,  and  settled  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town.  His  house  was  pro- 
bably near  where  the  summer  house  of  Dennie  Board- 
man  now  stands. 

William  Bennett  came  in  1637  and  made  his  abode 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  named  for  him.  He  built  a 
grist-mill  on  the  site  of  the  old  Forster  Mill. 

Saw-Mills. — To  the  early  settler  a  saw-mill  was 
very  necessary,  and  many  were  built  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town.    One  was  on  what  was  called 


Cheever's  Creek,  in  the  pasture  north  of  the  llii:li 
school-house;  one  still  north  of  that  at  a  place  now- 
known  as  the  "old  mill  dam;"  one  on  School  Slrci  i, 
by  the  "Saw-mill  Brook,"  which  was  referred  lo  m 
the  records  as  the  "  Old  Saw-mill,"  as  early  as  ir.'.il, 
when  it  was  sold.  There  were  tliree  other  saw-milu 
at  the  Cove  ;  one  known  as  Kni)!ht's  Saw-miU,  stood 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  station  at  the  Cove,  and 
one  on  the  stream  near  the  Gloucester  line.  The  only 
one  now  standing  is  known  as  Baker's,  and  is  just  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  road  to  Essex  and  School 
Street.  All  three  streams  are  now  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  then  they  were  quite  large,  and 
they  well  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  thinning  out  of 
our  forests.  Take  for  instance  the  vicinity  of  the  Mag- 
nolia Station,  where  formerly  the  heaviest  forests  in 
town  were  situated,  and  the  stream  was  quite  large, 
flowing  the  year  round.  About  the  time  the  railroad 
was  completed  it  was  all  cut,  and  soon  after  a  fire 
swept  over  it  and  consumed  the  deep  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mould.  In  this  dark  wood  the  snow  often 
lay  until  June,  and  the  regular  flow  of  water  furn- 
ished an  abundant  power  for  the  mill.  But  after  the 
fore.st  had  been  removed  there  was  nothing  to  protect 
the  snow,  and  with  the  first  warm  days  of  April  it  ran 
to  the  sea,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  diy  through 
the  summer.  To  strip  the  trees  from  the  land  is  to 
increase  the  freshets  and  the  droughts. 

Grist-MilIvS — Grist-mills  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  new  -settlement,  not  only  for  grinding 
grain  for  the  food  of  the  settlers,  but  as  gathering 
places,  where,  while  waiting  for  their  meal,  the  people 
discussed  the  political  and  religious  problems  of  the 
day.  They  were  the  nurseries  where  patriots  were 
commended  and  disloyalty  to  the  new  flag  condemned. 
There  was  one  on  Ohubb's  Creek,  just  where  the  rail- 
road now  crosses  the  stream.  One  where  the  old 
Forster  mill  now  stands.  One  in  the  central  part  of 
the  village  and  one  on  the  estate  of  T.Jefferson  Cool- 
idge,  known  as  the  Gilbert  mill. 

Cabinet-Makino. — Doubtless  the  early  settlers 
were  quite  content  with  such  stools,  tables  and  bed- 
steads as  their  unskilled  hands  could  fiushion.  As  the 
village  increased  and  larger  houses  took  the  place  of 
cabins,  more  and  a  better  class  of  articles  were  re- 
quired. These  were  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the 
house  and  ship-carpenters.  But  soon  something  bet- 
ter was  demanded,  and  Moses  Dodge,  who  had- 
worked  somewhat  at  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  in 
the  old  country,  was  induced  to  open  a  shop  and 
manufacture  articles  of  this  kind.  The  cost  of  furni- 
ture from  "over  sea"  was  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  any  but  the  wealthy  of  the  large  towns. 

Mr.  Dodge  lived  on  School  Street,  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Price.  The  original  house  was 
much  smaller  than  the  present  one,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  one  room  was  used  as  a  work-shop, 
and  here  was  the  germ  from  which  grew  an  industry 
that  became  the  leading  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
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and  made  this  beautiful  town  celebruted  through 
the  country  for  the  excellence  of  its  furniture.  Mr. 
Dodge  died  about  the  beginningof  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

With  the  e.-tabli.-ilnnent  of  peace  and  the  disl)and- 
ing  of  the  (jontinental  army,  Ebenezer  Tappan  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  opened  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  he  fitted  ii|i  a  furniture- 
shop.  Here  he  manufacturc«l  from  birch  and  maple 
such  chaira,  tables,  desks  and  bureaus  as  the  commu- 
nity required. 

In  iso.'t  Caleb  Knowlton  commenced  business  and 
John  Perry  Allen  became  his  apprentice,  but  soon 
after  the  beginningof  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect,  that  he  closed  his 
shop  and  retired  to  a  more  peaceful  abode  among  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jlr.  Allen  worked  in  other  towns  until  1811  or  15, 
when  he  returned  to  Jlanchester,  hired  a  .shop  at  the 
junction  of  North  and  Union  Streets,  and  began  to 
manufacture  on  his  own  account. 

In  181.5  Eben  Tappan,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  with 
his  father,  built  a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  began  the  business  of  cabinet-making. 

These  were  the  pioneers.  Some  years  after  many 
others  opened  shops,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Larkin  Woodbury,  afterwards  Woodbury  &  Long; 
Kelham  &  Fitz,  the  latter  an  apprentice  of  Y).  Tap- 
pan,  Jr.;  Bingham  A:  Co.,  Smith  it  Low,  Long  & 
Danforth,  Isaac  Allen,  Cyrus  Dodge,  a  grandson  of 
Moses  Dodge;  II.  P.  &  S.  .VUen,  Samuel  Parsons, 
Samuel  lioardman,  Pmctor  it  frodsoe,  Jewett  &  Sever- 
ance and  others. 

For  a  while  Mr.  .Mien  employed  one  journeyman 
and  one  apprentice— the  very  limited  home  mnrket 
was  soon  supi)lied,  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
new  one;  to  this  end  he  shipped  on  a  fishing  vessel 
two  mahogany  bureaus  and  sailed  with  them  to  Bos- 
ton;  there  were  but  three  or  four  furniture  dealers 
there  at  that  time,  and  none  of  them  would  buy  the 
lot  at  the  price  he  asked,  so  he  sold  cheap  with  the 
understanding  that  if  a  good  profit  was  realized  on 
their  sale,  orders  for  more  were  to  be  at  the  larger 
price.  Ready  purchasers  were  found,  more  were  or- 
dered, and  from  that  time  his  business  steadily  in- 
creased. 

In  1822  he  went  to  New  York  and  arranged  to  send 
a  vessel  load  to  that  market  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
This  experiment  proved  an  entire  success,  and  much 
larger  orders,  and  better  prices  were  obtained  ;  the 
difliculty  now  wa.s  to  find  skillful  workmen  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  orders. 

At  that  time  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  saw  their 
own  veneers  by  hand  ;  it  wiw  a  slow  and  very  laborious  I 
kind  of  labor.     All  attempts  to   saw  the  mahogany 
logs  into    three   thin    divisions    by    machinery    had 
failed.     Parties   in   New   York    and   elsewhere   had  , 
made  the  trial,  but  none  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Allen  had  seen  one  of  these,  and  being  con-  ' 


vinced  he  could  improve  on  it  and  make  it  succcs.sful, 
he  purcha.sed  the  "Old  Cirist  Mill,"  and  on  its  site 
built  a  mill  for  his  machine.  But  U]ion  trial  it  did 
not  prove  a  success ;  the  first  two  or  three  were  all 
right,  but  the  later  ones  became  uneven  and  worth- 
less. To  discover  the  cause  of  this,  they  worked  a 
long  time  in  vain,  until  accident,  which  so  often 
proves  the  friend  and  ally  of  inventors,  came  to  their 
assistance. 

The  saw  consisted  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  circular 
frame,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  flat  on  one  side, 
beveled  to  a  thin  edge  on  the  other;  thin  saw-plates, 
in  segments  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  closely 
fitted  to  each  other  at  the  ends,  were  .screwed  to  the 
flat  part  of  this  frame. 

In  some  way  the  rapidly-revolving  saw  came  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  iron,  and  the  teeth  were  ter- 
ribly damaged.  After  they  had  been  recut  the  diam- 
eter was  so  reduced  as  to  appear  to  Mr.  Allen  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  only  way  of  remedying  it  was  by 
moving  out  the  plates,  which  left  an  open  space  be- 
tween them,  which  seemed  a  very  serious  fault.  How- 
ever, they  reluctantly  tried  it,  and,  to  their  surprise 
and  astonishment,  it  was  a  complete  success,  and  their 
troubles  were  .at  an  end. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difliculty  that  had  .so  long  defied  the  skill  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise.  The  running  of  the  saw  at 
the  high  rate  of  speed  in  such  hard  wood  soon  heated 
it,  and  as  there  was  no  room  for  expansion,  it  neces- 
sarily became  wavy,  and  the  hotter  it  became,  the 
more  uneven  was  the  cutting.  With  the  sejiaration 
of  the  plates,  room  for  expansion  was  provided,  and 
all  went  successfully.  In  those  days  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  metals  was  not  understood  by  the  average  me- 
chanic. Had  the  accident  above  referred  to  occurred 
some  weeks  earlier,  Mr.  Allen's  machine  would  have 
been  the  first  successful  one  in  the  United  States. 

With  power-cut  veneers,  furniture  was  more  rap- 
idly produced,  and  the  market  was  extended  l)y  Mr. 
Allen  until  the  store-houses  of  Charleston,  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  stocked  with  it,  and  the  re|iu- 
tation  of  Manchester  furniture  was  fully  established. 
A  large  trade  was  grown  up  in  the  slave  States,  but 
it  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  unlhoughtful  packing. 
The  different  articles  were  enclosed  in  rough  cases, 
and,  to  prevent  chafing,  rolls  of  pai)er  were  used. 
One  day  a  packer,  who  had  exhausted  the  supply, 
went  home  and  got  a  lot  of  his  weekly  papers  and 
used  them. 

The  goods  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  were 
opened  on  the  sidewalk  upon  a  windy  day,  and  these 
papers  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  they  were  found  to  be  copies  of  "  (iar- 
rison's  Liberator ''  the  excitement  was  intense,  and 
for  awhile  the  fate  of  that  store  was  doubtful.  The 
agent  was  a  religions  man,  but  his  letter  to  his  prin- 
cipal at  Manchester  was  so  en)|.hatic  that  no  more 
Liberators  were  used  in  packing  furniture  going  South. 
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The  sawing  of  veneers  became  an  importantbranch 
of  Mr.  AIlen'.s  business  ;  his  mill  supplied  the  greater 
pan  of  the  furniture  and  piano  establishments  of  the 
State.  It  contained  two  upright  saws,  four  veneering 
saws,  jig  saws,  turning  laths,  &c.  In  1835  he  in- 
creased his  power  by  the  addition  of  a  steam  engine. 

These  saws  were  capable  of  dividing  a  plank  four 
inches  in  thickness  into  one  hundred  veneers.  They 
were  kept  from  public  view,  under  lock  and  key,  and 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges  were  used  by  people  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  who  desired  to  see  their 
operations  that  they  might  apply  the  principle  to 
similar  purposes. 

About  one  hundred  men  were  employed  by  this, 
the  most  successful  cabinet  manufacturer  of  bis  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1S.36,  a  little 
spark  fell  upon  mahogany  dust,  where  it  lay  smould- 
ering and  spreading  until  it  had  gained  possession  of 
the  room  above  and  forced  a  tongue  of  flames  through 
the  roof,  which  aroused  the  sleeping  villagers  to  their 
danger. 

Mr.  Allen  was  ab.sent  at  the  time,  and  he  returned 
to  find  his  mill,  shops,  great  piles  of  pine  lumber 
from  Maine,  heaps  of  mahogany  logs  from  Cuba  and 
Honduras,  and  his  own  dwelling  a  mass  of  ashes. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Eben  Tappan,  Jr.,  was  to 
build  a  turning  lathe,  and  this  was  the  first  with  a 
continuous  action  ever  used  in  town.  Before  that  all 
the  turning  had  been  done  with  that  primitive  con- 
trivance known  as  the  spring  pole  lathe.  Mr.  Tappan 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  furniture  trade,  but  he 
built  fire-engines,  two  of  which  have  been  in  use  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  this  town.  At  a  later  period 
he  manufactured  steering  wheels  for  vessels,  which 
were  sold  by  his  agent  in  Boston.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  superior  meclianic.  He  retired  from  business  in 
1845,  and  died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Mr.  Allen's  losses  by  the  fire  was  estimated  as  over 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  of  whicl,i  there  was  an  insur- 
ance of  only  nine  thousand  and  three  hundred.  He 
resumed  business  with  a  new  mill  and  new  shops,  but 
he  was  not  successful  ;  the  zenith  of  the  trade  had 
been  passed,  the  West  was  dividing  it  and  Manchester 
was  losing  it.  He  died  in  1875,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  town,  and 
was  always  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  public  im- 
provements. 

Besides  the  competition  from  the  west,  where  cheaper 
lumber  and  abundant  water  power  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage, those  engaged  in  the  southern  trade  during 
the  rebellion  suffered  very  severely  from  losses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time:  William  E.  Wheaton,  Cyrus  Dodee, 
A.  S.  &  G.  W.  Jewett,  Claudius  Hoyt,  Rust  &  Mar- 
shal, William  Johnson  &  Son  and  Leach  &  Annable. 
The  old  time  excellence  of  the  work  is  still  fully  sus- 
tained, but  the  quantity  is  much  reduced. 

Ship-Masters. — Manchester  has  long  been  noted 


for  the  great  number  of  navigators  she  has  sent  to 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Salem,  where 
they  have  earned  enviable  reputations  for  tlie  energy 
and  skill  with  which  they  did  their  part  in  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  country  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Many  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  very  few. 

Captain  R[chard  Trask.— He  was  born  in 
Salem,  July  13,  1788.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
chief  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade.  He 
died  at  Havana  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  news  of  his  death  coming  to  his  young  wife 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son  brought  on  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  resulted  in  permanent  mental 
derangement.  The  child  being  thus  wholly  deprived 
of  parental  care  and  protection,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Mr.  Lee  in  Manchester.  Good  Mrs.  Lee  sup- 
plied a  mother's  place  to  him,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  affectionate  helpfulness  through  the  whole  of  her 
long  life.  Mr.  Lee  was  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, and  the  lad,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  com- 
menced his  sea-faring  life  bv  a  voyage  to  the  Grand 
Bank.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  physical 
strength  as  well  as  for  intelligence  and  sobriety ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was 
unexpectedly  offered  a  second  mate's  birth  by  a 
ship-owner  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  but  who 
had  heard  favorable  reports  of  the  young  man,  and 
sought  him  out  while  he  was  at' work  on  his  vessel. 
This  was  his  first  real  start  in  life.  His  school  ad- 
vantages, like  those  of  many  other  village  lads  of  his 
day,  had  been  of  the  slightest,  but  he  set  to  work  to 
supplement  them  by  solitary  and  diligent  study. 
He  procured  books  on  navigation  to  which  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  when  at  sea,  and  commenced  keeping 
a  proforma  log-book;  practicing  writing  on  the  lid 
of  his  sea-chest  and  thus  formed  a  hand  that  was  no- 
ticeable for  clearness  and  elegance. 

Thus,  alone  in  the  world,  without  external  aid  or 
encouragement,  he  fitted  himself  for  and  obtained  a 
chief  mate's  position,  and  finally  secured  command 
of  the  ship  "  Adriatic "  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Loring  &  Cunningham  of  Boston.  Here  may  be  said 
to  end  the  period  of  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances. From  this  time  on  his  career  was  a  more 
than  ordinarily  successful  one.  A  life  of  industry, 
thrift,  temperanceand  integrity  produced  its  legitimate 
fruits.  He  had  accumulated  the  means  to  purchase 
an  interest  in  a  vessel.  About  1828  Mr.  Enoch  Train 
(then  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Samuel  Train 
&  Co.  of  Boston)  induced  him  to  join  with  his  firm  in 
the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
Russia  trade. 

The  connection  thus  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of 
Captain  Trask's  life.  Their  first  joint  investment 
was  in  the  brig.  ''  Edward,"  which  not  long  after- 
wards was  lost  in  the  Bahamas.  They  then  purchased 
the  new  brig  "Oregon,"  and  shortly  after  the  ship 
"  Forum."     This  latter  vessel  Captain   Trask    com- 
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lied  for  several  years,  taking  liis  proportionate 

uiurost  in  the  cargoes,  and  coiiibiiiingllie  (unctions  of 

j  ship-master  and   niorchaiit.      The   outward   cargoes 

i(rii>isied  either  of  Havanna  sugar  or  American  col- 

the  proceeds  of  which  were  invested  in  St.  Pe- 

-nurg  in  return  cargoes  of  Russia  hemp,  cordage, 

I  sailcloth  and  feathers.      The  business  was  skillfully 

conducted,  and  was  almost  uniformly  successful. 

In  18.39  Messrs.  Enoch  Train  iS:  Co.  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cotton-freighting  business,  and  t'ap- 
(  tain  Trask  joined  them  in  building  at  Mvdford  the 
I  ship  "St.  Petersburg,"  of  about  eight  luindred  and 
sixty  tons.  It  is  significant  of  the  changes  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  about  in  naval  archi- 
tecture that  the  "  St.  Petersburg "  was  the  largest 
I  merchant  ship  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Massachu- 
setts up  to  that  time,  and  alter  she  was  launched  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  draw  of  the  bridge 
on  the  Jlystic  River  to  let  her  through.  She  attracted 
great  attention  in  lioston  and  foreign  pons,  not  only 
on  account  of  her  size  and  carrying  capacity,  but  in 
her  elaborate  finish  and  her  luxurious  cabins,  finished 
with  the  most  costly  woods,  and  furnished  with  cut- 
glass  and  solid  silver-ware — more  suited  to  a  pleasure- 
jacht  than  to  a  trading  ship. 

Captain  Trask  took  charge  of  this  vessel  at  inter- 
vals for  two  or  three  voyages  to  Liverpool  and  St. 
Petersburg,  but  about  this  time  he  liegan  to  withdraw 
from  active  service.  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Train, 
always  relied  greatly  upon  his  judgment  and  advice; 
and  when  "Train's  Line,"  of  Boston  and  Liverpool 
packets,  was  established  in  1844,  Captain  Trask  took 
an  interest  in  it  which  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  i 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Manchester 
August  o,  1S4(),  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved.     The  flags  of  the  | 
shipping  in  Boston  Harbor  were  at  half-mast  on  the  i 
day  of  his  funeral,  and  liis  death  was  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal bereavement  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  Triisk  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  best 
type  of  the  old-time  "sea  captain."  They  were  a 
class  of  men  that  were  not  only  navigators,  but  they 
were  merchants  as  well.  They  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  the  development  of  commerce;  they  hou-  I 
ored  their  country  at  home  and  abroad.  But  they  , 
are  now  rapiiUy  passing  away  with  the  changes  that 
have  come  thrcugh  the  introduction  of  steam. 

Captain  Tiin.^tAs  Li;a(  ii  was  another  of  the  old- 
time  sea  captains  of  cherished  memory.  He  too  wasa 
representative  of  an  enterprising,  hardy  race  of  men, 
now  almost  extinct. 

He  was  born  in  JIanciiester  in  1807.  His  father, 
who.se  name  he  bore,  was  a  noted  mariner,  "  who  had 
sailed  the  seas  over  "  in  the  employ  of  William  <  Way, 
of  Salem. 

Young  Leach  had  developed  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  sea  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  when  only  nine 
years  old  his  entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  went  with 


his  father  as  a  cabin  boy.     As  the  boy  had  olten  ex- 
pressed the  wish  for  making  his  father's  prole.ssion 
his  own,  his  stern  instructor  determined  he  should  be 
j  thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch  of  a  seaman's  life, 
j  and   then,  if  he  should   be   called   to   command,  he 
would  be  (lualified.   Therefore  he  received  no  parental 
favors,  and  discipline  was  never  rela.\c<l  because  he 
was  the  captain's  son. 
I      For  four  years  he  served  as  cabin  boy  ;  then  lie  be- 
;  came  a  sailor;  and  thus  step  by  step,  under  various 
[  commanders,  he  worked  his  way  upwards  until  18o2, 
when  he  was   made  captain   of  the   brig  "Oregon," 
I  which  was  owned  by  Samuel  Train  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
I  and  iu  their  employ  he  made  many  voyages  to  Russia; 
j  and  subsequently  he  sailed  for  Enoch  'I'rain  i^  Co., 
William  Ropes  and  others,  until  he  bad  made  twenty 
voyages    to   Russia,   three   to   China,    and    to    many 
other  ports. 

For  fifty-one  years  his  home  was  on  thr  ocean.  The 
icy  blasts  of  the  north,  and  the  sultry  calms  of  the 
equator  were  alike  familiar,  and  every  sea  had 
been  ploughed  by  him. 

After  this  long  term  of  service,  and  feeling  that  his 
life  of  anxiety  and  exposure  was  having  its  almost 
invariable  effect,  he  left  the  restless  ocean  for  his 
home  on  the  land. 

But  to  one  of  his  active,  restless  temperament,  quiet 
soon  became  irksome,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Port  Wardens  for  the  City  of  Boston  in  1874,  which 
position  he  filled  with  rare  ability  until  his  failing 
strength  made  it  no  longer  po.ssible  ;  he  resigned  in 
November,  1S8(). 

He  was  a  vigorous,  self-made,  self-reliant  man  ;  a 
strong  reasoner,  always  ready  "to  lend  a  hand  "  to 
any  one  in  distress.  Everyboily  knew  him,  and  for  all 
he  had  kindly  wcjrds.  This  cheerful  temperament 
remained  to  the  last.  During  the  few  hours  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  his  feeble,  pain-racked  body 
sent  forth  no  words  of  complaint  or  despair;  but  he 
conversed  as  of  old  with  his  afllicted  family  until 
almost  imperceptibly  his  spirit  passed  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

He  died  iu  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  on  De- 
cember 5,  1SS(>,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  old-time  captains  this  town  has 
sent  forth  to  battle  with  the  winds  and  waves  in  the 
merchant  service  of  the  country,  only  one  remains. 

Capt.  .lohn  Carter  began  his  profession  in  the  fish- 
ing fleet  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  soon  shipped  on 
a  merchant  ship  and  wiis  mate  at  tiventy-two,  and  at 
twenty-seven  he  was  promoted  toacap'taincy  ;  he  was 
almost  constantly  alloat,  either  on  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  until  he  was  sixty-five  years 
old,  wlien  he  retired  to  his  home  and  well  earned 
rest.  Like  the  two  above  mentioned,  Cajit.  Carter's 
succe.ss  was  the  result  of  patient  imlustry  and  an  un- 
divided attention  to  his  duties.  May  his  kindiv 
presence  be  long  s[)ared  to  us. 
The  training  of  the  young  men  in  former  years  was 
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not  such  as  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  the 
present. 

For  example.  When  the  late  Captain  Leach  was 
making  his  first  voyage,  they  had  reached  the  North 
Sea,  and  one  morning  when  it  was  bitterly  cold,  the 
boy,  came  on  deck  with  a  pair  of  mittens  on, 
which  his  good  mother  had  made  for  him. 

"  Tom,"  said  his  father,  "  what  are  those  things  on 
your  hands?  let  me  see  them ;"  and  holding  them  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tom,  'aint 
those  nice  things  for  a  sailor  !"  and  tossing  them  into 
the  sea  he  added,  "  don't  you  ever  let  me  see  you  with 
anything  on  your  hands." 

All  through  his  sea-faring  experience  of  fifty  years 
his  hands  knew  no  coverings. 

Another  instance  of  the  severe  training  of  our 
ancestors  may  be  mentioned.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  young  Lee,  was  making  his  first 
voyage  with  his  father,  whose  vessel  was  being  chased, 
and  the  shot,  becoming  unpleasantly  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  boy  became  nervous, 
which  the  father  observed,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  with  a  ropes'  end  belabored  him  soundly,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  will  teach  you  to  dodge  the  ballsof  your 
country's  enemy." 

Longevity  in  M.a.schester. — It  is  often  said  the 
people  of  the  present  do  not  live  to  so  great  an  age 
as  the  earlier  generations  did  ;  but  statistics  prove  the 
duration  of  life  is  increasing  as  our  civilization  be- 
comes older. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  deaths  in  this  town 
prior  to  1749;  but  from  tliat  time  to  1800,  a  period  of 
fifty-one  years,  we  find  but  thirty-two  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards. 

From  1800  to  1850  we  find  seventy-one ;  although 
no  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  from  1809  to 
1821. 

And  from  1850  to  1887,  a  period  of  only  thirty-seven 
years,  we  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

And  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Roberts,  who  died  in  1881, 
reached  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

Valuation. — Thefinancial  conditon  of  Manchester 
appears  unusually  good,  the  total  valuation  being 
over  $.5,000,000;  and  the  rate  of  taxation  $4.40  on 
$1000. 

Manchester  has  not  produced  any  men  who  have 
won  distinction  in  the  literary  or  scientific  or  politi- 
cal world ;  but  her  people  have  always  been  patriotic, 
law-abiding  and  honest  in  their  dealings. 
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MAJOR   ISRAEL   FORSTER. 

Major  Israel  Forster  was  born  in  Manchester  May 
28,  1779.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  he  was  sent  to 


Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  he  mastered 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
returned  to  his  native  village  with  no  little  reputa- 
tion as  a  young  man  of  culture.  The  advantages  of 
which  the  people  were  not  slow  in  appreciating;  for 
in  1804  he  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen,  and 
was  retained  on  that  board  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years;  in  all  he  served  in  that  capacity  nineteen 
years. 

In  1808  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  the  town  to  draw  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
embargo. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Andover,  he  looked 
about  for  some  occupation,  for  he  sprang  from  an 
enterprising  race  with  whom  idleness  was  unknown. 

The  grist-mills  of  that  period  were  of  the  first 
importance  in  everj'  community  ;  those  in  town  were 
getting  old,  and  seeing  that  new  ones  would  soon 
become  a  necessity,  he  purchased  the  Bennett  mill 
property,  demolished  the  old  log  structure,  enlarged 
the  pond,  and,  under  the  direction  of  two  skillful 
mill-wrights,  a  new  mill  with  all  the  improvements 
then  known  was  soon  completed.  It  proved  a  success, 
and  a  great  convenience  to  the  people.  Adjoining  this 
property  he  built  a  wharf,  warehouses,  and  a  large 
area  of  flakes  along  the  sunny  slope  for  the  drying  of 
fish.  He  also  built  the  schooner  "  Hannah,"  secured 
interest  in  other  vessels  and  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business.  | 

With  his  brother  he  built  on  the  Merrimac  a 
vessel  for  the  Grand  Bank  trade,  which  was  launched 
about  the  time  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and 
that  became  the  name  of  the  schooner.  Her  arrival 
in  Manchester  was  a  gala  day,  for  so  large  a  vessel 
had  never  before  belonged  to  the  fishing  fleet  of  the 
town.     She  was  about  one  hundred  tons. 

It  was  an  innate  principle  with  Major  Forster  to  do 
everything  he  undertook  thoroughly,  and  to  that  end 
he  spared  no  pains.  This  habit  of  his  soon  gained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  curing  fish  better  than  his  com- 
petitors, and  vessels  from  Cape  Cod  and  from  Maine 
landed  their  fares  at  his  wharf  that  he  might  prepare 
them  for  market.  Thus  his  enterprise  soon  made  the 
pretty  bay  about  the  mill  a  very  busy  place. 

In  1809  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for 
building  the  present  Congregational  Church.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  soon 
became  the  active  member  of  that  board;  and  to  his 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  excellent  taste  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  admirable  structure  that 
adorns  the  village. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1810 
and  1836. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  major  of  the  militia  in  1812. 

His  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  village  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  architectural  taste  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  now'  the  summer-home  of  his  grandson, 
George  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  caretuUy  pre- 
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series  every  feature  of  the  oriffinal  structure,  and 
retains  the  same  olors  with  wliich  it  was  fust  [lainted 
in  1804. 

Major  Forstcr  closeil  his  active  and  useful  life 
on  the  olh  of  April,  lSCy2,  at  the  age  of  ci>i;lity-four. 
He  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Lcc,  of  Andover, 
who  died  in  180.3.  He  afterward  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Alajor  Henry  Story,  of  Manchester. 
He  left  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah L.  Allen,  of  Boston,  is  the  only  survivor. 

The  c;kxi:.\t,ogy  ok  the  Fohstkk  K.vmii-y. — Jo/m 
Forsler  came  from  Danvers  to  Manchestei  about  1(584. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  town  allairs;  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  for  many  years ;  was  also  town 
clerk  and  land  surveyor  ;  as  sucli  aided  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  common  land.     Among  his  children  was 

Inrael  Forsl'T,  who  wa.s  a  sliip  master,  and  removed 
to  Marl)lehead,  where  he  became  a  very  successful 
merchant.  He  married  .fane  Stone,  of  Manchester, 
and  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  leaving 
property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.     His  son 

Samuel  Forder  WAS,  also  a  ship  master.  He  made 
his  home  in  Manchester,  where  he  married  Bethia 
Bennett.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
leaving  three  sons  and  tive  daughters,  and  jiroperty  to 
the  amount  of  $27,000.  Israel  ForaU-r,  the  sul>jecl  of 
this  sketch,  was  his  youngest  son. 


DR.  ezi;kii:i.  \v.  i.i;a(  ii. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  W.  Leach  was  born  in  Manchester 
July  1,  1809.  The  foundation  of  his  education  was 
laid  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson,  the  village  pastor,  he 
studied  the  classics  with  such  succc.ss  that  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  his  instructor  declared  liim  fittc<l  for  col- 
lege. Soon  after  a  horse  and  chaise  was  hired,  his 
trunk  strapped  between  the  springs,  the  boy  bade 
adieu  to  home  and  all  its  attraction,  and  commenced 
his  journey  to  .\mherst.  The  good  pastor,  wishing 
to  make  the  advent  of  his  pupil  into  the  busy 
world  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible,  managed 
to  stop  at  the  cheerful  homes  of  his  relatives  and 
clerical  friends  where  he  and  his  youthful  charge 
were  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  cared  for; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  acquaintances  then  ni.ade  ripened 
into  life-long  friendships. 

Arriving  at  Amherst  he  p;isse<l  a  most  satisfactory 
examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  college  Sep- 
tember, 1824;  being  a  good  scholar  and  of  industrious 
habits  he  soon  gained  an  e.xcelient  standing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  was  a  prize  speaker. 

He  continued  to  advance  in  scholarshi])  until  the 
morning  of  .July  4,  1828,  when,  chancing  to  take  up 
a  newspaper,  he  read,  witli  great  surprise  and  dis- 
tress, a  notice  of  his  father's  death  at  s-ea  some  twelve 
days  before;  the  poor  boy  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  His  great  love  for  his  mother,  now  his  only 
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parent,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  and  hurry  to  her 
side;  and  this  decision  was  strciigllu'iicd  liy  his 
health,  which,  never  good,  had  shown  :i  m  irkcd  de- 
cline during  the  last  year;  ami  prudence  wouM  seenr 
to  dictate  a  period  of  rest  before  entering  up^m  the 
study  of  his  chosen  profession. 

I'hc  fall  and  winter  were  s[)ent  in  ;\ranchester, 
where  he  taught  a  private  school  and  assisted  his 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  estate. 

On  the  4th  of  .luly,  18:30,  he  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  people  of  the  town,  and  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jranchcster  Lyceum,  which  may 
be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  present  Public 
Library.  He  delivered  the  introductory  and  several 
subseiiuent  lectures. 

In  tilt!  autumn  he  went  to  I'oston  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  oflice  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Shattuck,  where  he  labored  most  diligently  ;  but  the 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting  room 
proved  too  much  for  his  feeble  constitution. 

A  long  sickness  and  utter  helplessness  followed, 
and  it  was  a  year  later  before  he  recovered  strength 
enough  to  embark  from  Boston  on  the  ship  "  Fo- 
rum," Captain  Richard  Trask,  of  Manchester,  bound 
for  Marseilles. 

He  reacheil  home  the  following  year,  much 
strengthened,  and  at  once  resumed  liis  studies,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  in  February,  18;!."). 

In  the  following  June  he  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Forster,  daughter  of  Major  Israel  l'"orstcr,  of  Man- 
chester. 

In  the  [Uitumn  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Leach,  who,  from  boyhood,  was  re- 
ligiously inclined,  was  bapti/.c<l  by  the  Rev.  Baron 
Stowe,  and  united  with  his  church  in  February,  183(5. 
He  was  very  active  in  church  and  educational  mat- 
ters, and  held  important  ollices  in  several  organiza- 
tions of  this  character. 

He  serveil  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Boston 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1831)  and  '40;  was  elected  for 
'41,  but  from  illness  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

His  feeble  constitution  could  not  endure  the  labor 
he  imposed  upon  himself;  and  in  October,  1841,  he 
again  sought  recn[)eration  from  the  ocean,  and  sailed 
from  I5oston  in  the  brig  "  Havre,"  t'aptiin  .lames 
Allen,  of  !Manche-iter,  bound  for  .'Savannah.  But  the 
climatic  of  the  South  did  not  benefit  him  ;  in  his  own 
patheti)^  words,  "daily  we  gather  hope,  and  daily 
meet  disap[)ointment — ]iain  is  still  my  constant  com- 
panion." 

When  the  brig  had  taken  in  her  cargo  of  cotton 
she  cleared  for  Havre,  and  the  doctor  accompanied 
her;  but  he  continued  to  become  weaker,  and  when 
ten  days  from  their  destination,  the  spirit  passed 
gently  to  the  better  world,  where  sickness  and  pain 
are  unknown.  Consumpti.m  had  done  its  work,  anil 
the  sea  received  his  body. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"  No  mcnurnental  pile  nor  neatly  graven  stone, 

Thy  friends  can  raise  thee,  on  the  deep  blue  sea  ; 
There  thou  wilt  rest,  unmarked,  unknown, 
Thy  mound  onr  hearts,  thy  tablet  memory." 

On  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  son,  in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Manches- 
ter, this  verse  is  inscribed. 

He  died  March  '2,  1842,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 

To  the  people  of  his  native  town  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  the  deepest  regret;  his  kind- 
ly ways  and  warm  sympathies  had  won  for  him  many 
friends,  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  were 
not  forgotten.  He  found  the  records  of  the  town  de- 
tivched,  unfiled  papers,  and  many  had  been  lost.  To 
collect  in  a  volume  the  contents  of  these  scattered 
j)apers,  and  to  supply  the  gaps  before  it  was  too  late 
w.as  the  task  to  which  he  applied  himself,  without 
hope  of  reward,  and  which  he  accomplished.  To 
him  the  town  is  indebted  for  this  great  service. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  a  host  of  friends  who  deeply  felt  his  loss. 
Of  him  the  Boston  Atlas  said,  "  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  skillful  physician,  a  warm- 
hearted and  faithful  friend."  His  industry  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  historical  records  of  the  State 
rendered  him  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LEACH  FAMILY. 

Lawrence  Leach  came  to  Salem  from  Devons,  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
son,  Robert  Ijtach,  came  to  Manchester  and  settled  in 
the  Plains  in  1640.  His  home  yet  remains  in  the 
family.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  "  Common 
lands,"  and  died  in  1687,  leaving  two  children  ;  his 
eldest  son, 

Samuel  Leach,  was  born  in  1655  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  in  1680  and  '84,  and  on  the  commission  for 
dividing  the  "common  lands."  In  1691  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  meeting-house. 
He  died  in  1696,  leaving  five  children. 

Richard  Leach  was  born  in  1690 ;  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  selectmen.  He  built  the  school- 
house  in  1723,  and  died  in  1759,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Benjamin  Leach  was  born  in  1723 ;  he  was  a  ship- 
master, and  died  at  sea  in  1757,  leaving  four  children. 

Ezekiel  Leach  WAS  born  in  1755;  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Kcvolution,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton and  in  several  other  engagements.  Impaired 
health  caused  him  to  enter  the  Navy,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  in 
1821,  leaving  eight  children. 

Ihomas  Leach  was,  born  in  1780  ;  he  was  a  ship- 
master, was  owner  in  the  brig  "  Jones  "  and  in  the 
"Statesman,"  both  of  Boston.  While  making  a  voy- 
age from  Havana  to  Hamburg  in  the  latter  vessel,  in 


1828  he  died.     He  had  been  one  of  the  selectmen  in 
1826  and  '27.     He  left  nine  children. 

Ezekiel  W.  Leach,  M-D.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas.  Of  the  doctor's  chil- 
dren only  two  survived  him,  and  they  are  now  living; 
they  are  George  C.  Leach,  president  of  the  People's 
National  Bank,  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Iloojmr,  of 
New  York. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

GLOUCESTEPw 

BY   R.    EDDY,   D.D. 

Settlement — Groieth~CUy  Government, 

In  preparing  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  ancient  town,  the  writer  has  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  "  History  of  Gloucester,"  by  the  late  Hon. 
John  J.  Babson,  published  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Of  course,  in  noticing  events  which  have  transpired 
since  the  time  Mr.  Babson's  valuable  book  was  is- 
sued, other  sources  of  information  have  been  sought ; 
but  the  industry  of  that  accurate  writer  in  gleaning 
the  field  of  fact  covered  by  the  period  embraced  in 
his  pages,  leaves  little  to  be  discovered  by  others,  and 
shuts  up  all  who  may  succeed  him  as  narrators  of  the 
history  of  the  Cape  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  the  use  of 
what  he  then  presented  to  the  public.  The  publica- 
tion of  "  Champlain's  Voyages,"  put  into  English 
since  the  date  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Babson's 
history,  and  the  different  light  which  some  recent 
discoveries  throw  upon  a  few  of  the  events  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Babson,  constitute  about  the  only  devia- 
tions made  from  his  narrative,  whose  general  correct- 
ness is,  and  will  always  remain,  a  fitting  monument 
to  his  accuracy  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  facta 
and  traditions  of  a  locality -and  people  whom  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester 
may  well  be  grateful  that  one  of  their  own  number 
reduced  from  oblivion  and  put  in  such  orderly  array, 
the  story  of  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  town, 
and  the  laboriously  obtained  genealogical  information 
which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  pages  of  his 
history. 

The  original  town  of  Gloucester  included  in  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  what  is  now  the  town  of  Ilockport,  the 
whole  area  forming  what  is  known  as  Cape  Ann.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  Ipswich  Bay,  its  eastern  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  its  southern  Massachusetts  B.iy,  and 
its  western  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Essex. 

Its  extreme  length  was  about  nine  miles;  its  width 
varied  from  four  to  six  miles.  What  is  commonly 
called  Annisquam  River,  but  which  is  in  reality  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extending  from  Ipswich  Bay,  first  in  a 
southwesterly  course  and  then  southeasterly,  about 
four  miles  towards  Gloucester  harbor,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  through 
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which,  for  conveniences  of  navigiition,  a  canal  was  cut, 
about  1()44,  divided  the  territory  into  two  nearly  e«]ual 
parts. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
uneven,  and  now  presents  to  tlie  licholder  a  succes- 
sion of  bald,  rocky  hills,  bold  ledges  of  granite,  with 
many  acres  covere<l  with  boulders  of  various  sizes 
and  gome  curious  shapes.  When  first  discovered  by 
the  whites  it  was,  as  we  shall  see  from  Champlain's 
account,  covered  also,  wherever  there  was  sullicient 
soil  between  the  rocks,  with  a  fine  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  wood  which  not  only  served  the  settlers 
with  material  for  their  dwellings,  slii])s  and  fuel,  but 
also  furnished  a  ]>rolitable  commodity  for  exporta- 
tion. Mr.  Habsoii,  in  his  history  of  the  town,  notes 
that  "a  stray  leaf  from  an  old  account -book  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  about  three  weeks,  in  1711,  over  five 
hundred  cords  of  wharf  wood  were  shipped  to  one 
firm  in  Hoston."  Wherever  the  soil  is  cleared  it  is 
found  to  be  strong  and  fertile,  well-suited  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  sure  harvest  of  the  average 
agricultural  products  of  New  ICngland.  The  chief 
botanical  novelty  of  the  C;ipe  is  the  Maijnolia  glauca, 
not  found  as  a  native  growth  elsewhere  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  grows  to  the  height  often  feet  in  this  local- 
ity, and  yields  a  beautiful  fragrant  flower  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  warm  season. 

The  highest  elevation  of  land  is  called  Thomp.son's 
Mountain,  situated  near  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  and  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  all'ords  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  land  and  ocean.  Pigeon  iliU,  on 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  Cape,  is  the  first  laud 
which  the  mariner  sees  as  he  approaches  the  coast 
from  the  east. 

The  principal  harbor  of  Gloucester  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  fornu^d  by  Eastern  Toint, 
which  extends  with  unequal  width  about  three  miles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  affords  on  its  side 
towards  the  land  safe  anchorage  and  shelter  for  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  approaching  the  town  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  harl)or  on  the  Ipswich  Bay,  or 
northerly  side  of  the  town,  is  at  Anni.s(juam.  The 
tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babson,  that  the  In- 
dians in  giving  that  name  to  the  locality,  compounded 
it  from  English  Anm',  the  name  of  the  Cape,  and 
Squam,  the  Indian  for  harbor,  is  worthless,  since  it 
would  show  that  the  Indian  had  no  name  for  it  till 
about  the  time  that  he  left  the  territory,  and  because, 
also,  harbor  is  not  the  signification  of  the  word 
Squam.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  on 
Wood's  Map,  1()3-1,  where  it  is  spelled  Wonasr/uom  ; 
in  Winthrop's  Journal,  under  date  \(V.V>,  it  is  spelled 
Anofijuam  ;  and  in  .losselyn's  "  Account  of  Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,"  the  first  commenced  in 
1638,  it  is  spelled  iVonant/uaiii.  These  varieties  in 
spelling  may  be  considered  as  simply  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  attempting  to  express  by  English  letters 
the  sound  of  the  Indian  word.     What  does  the  word 


mean?  The  diversity  of  answer  is  almost  equal  to 
the  diversity  of  spelling.  .lames  D.ivis,  Esq.,  a  na- 
tive of  Annisquam  Village,  in  his  [loem  entitldl 
"Pleasant  Water,"  says  in  an  appended  note:  "That 
it  may  well  be  tratislati-d  pleasant  water  would  appear 
from  the  fi)llowiiig  :  In  Colton's  '  Indian  Vocabulary,' 
many  of  the  names  begin  with  such  ]irefixes  as 
'  Wiiine,'  '  Wonne,'  '  Wenne,'  and  all  words  so  be- 
ginning have  an  agreeable,  pleasant  signification. 
Thus,  on  page  \i>'i,  the  name  '  Wiiine  tahausha '  is 
said  to  mean  a  pleasanl  Iduijhtcr,  awd  on  page  173 
'  W'onnohquot  '  is  said  to  mean ///(wsa»i/  ivaitlter.  .  .  . 
It  is  ditlicult  to  find  authority  lor  translating  the  In- 
dian word  Squam  by  the  word  water.  I  believe  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  Cotton's'  Indian  Vocabulary,' 
liefbre  referred  to.  The  fact  that  it  was  so  frequently 
applied  to  bodies  of  wati-r  and  lands  bonlering  on  the 
water,  as  in  New  .Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  would 
seem  tn  slunv  pretty  conclusively  thatsuch  must  have 
been  its  meaning.  .  .  .  A  gentleman,  said  to  be  good 
authority  in  such  matters,  says  that  Squam  means 
broken  wnfer  ;  so  W' onne  Squam  would  mean  '  beauti- 
ful broken  water,'  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  breakers 
on  the  bar;  and  Squam  Beach,  in  New  Jersey,  means 
'broken  or  breaking  water  beach.'"  The  Hon.  J. 
Hammond  Turnbnll,  LL.D.,  the  otdy  person  living, 
it  is  said,  who  can  read  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  fiivors 
the  writer  with  the  following  from  his  MS.  notes  on 
Indian  names  in  Massachusetts:  "The  name  is  cer- 
tainly derived  from  wanask'/ue-otnjis/:,  '  the  top  (or 
'the  extreme  point  ')  of  the  rock.'  Eliot,  in  Ezek. 
'2ii :  14,  has  this  name,  with  the  locative  suilix, 
wanruhquompabjut,  for  "  |at  or  to|  the  t(q)of  a  rock  ;  " 
but  the  prefix  iileralhj  denotes  the  '  extreme  ]ioint' 
or  '  end  '  as  well  as  the  '  top  '  of.  With  the  locative 
sulIix,  it  survives  as  '  Sipiampscot.' "  Dr.  TurnbuU 
adds  that  he  has  little  doubt  that  U'uniishqiiompKi.qiit 
"  originally  belonged  to  the  head-land  of  the  ('ape, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  harl)or  and  river."  This 
wotild  be  very  natural,  especially  if,  as  is  probable, 
those  who  made  the  transfer  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  the  name,  and  made  more 
fre<|uent  use  of  the  harbor  aiul  river  than  they  did  of 
the  headland. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Babson  mentions,  without  seek- 
ing to  give  the  iMiglish  equivalent,  and  probably  as  a 
mere  matter  of  tradition,  that  the  Indian  name  of 
Cape  Ann  was  Wing.iersheek.  But  Prof.  Trumbull 
savs  that  "  Wingaersheek  is  not  Indian,"  and  that,  if 
it  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  it  is  so  much 
corrupted  that  conjectures  as  to  its  original  sounds 
would  be  wasted;  and  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsfiird,  of  Cam- 
bridge, M:i-;s.,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  local  names,  says,  "  Wingaersheek  is  an  undoubted 
corruption  of  the  fierman  name  (Low  Dutch)  W'(/;i- 
yaerts  Hack,  which  occurs  on  many  maps  of  the 
period  between  li>30  and  lliTO;  especially  in  Ogilby"s 
America."  Wytujacrls  JLcck  is  from  Wyngaerten, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  North-men  desig- 
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nated  as  Vineland.  Since,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
grapes  were  the  prominent  fruit  found  by  the  first 
whites,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  set  foot  on  the  Cape, 
their  presence  in  greater  or  less  abundance  may  very 
naturally  have  caused  some  of  the  discoverers  to  give 
to  the  Cape,  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  name  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  expressive  of  that  fact. 

Just  when  this  part  of  the  coast  was  first  seen  by 
w^hite  men  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possi- 
bly Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  Eng- 
land (then  called  North  Virginia)  in  1602,  sighted 
Cape  Ann  as  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
Vineyard  Sound,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
several  of  his  ship's  company  to  attempt  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  is  also  matter  of  conjecture  that  Capt. 
Pring,  another  English  explorer,  came  in  view  of 
Cape  Ann,  if  indeed  he  did  not  land  there,  in  1G03, 
as  according  to  the  ship's  log,  he,  after  leaving  what 
Gosnold  called  "Savage  Kock,"  (some  point  on  the 
Maine  coast  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  na- 
tives), "  bare  into  that  great  gulf  which  Capt.  Gosnold 
overshot  the  year  before,  coasting,  and  finding  people, 
on  the  north  side  thereof.''  But  the  first  visit  to  the 
Cape  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  of  which  we  have 
positive  assurance,  was  made  by  Frenchmen. 

The  famous  voyager, Samuel  De  Champlain,  sighted 
Cape  Ann,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1604,  and  anchored  near  its  shores  before  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  A  little  while  after 
light  a  few  Indians  timidly  approached  them  in  a 
canoe,  and  then,  retiring,  .set  up  a  dance  on  the  shore, 
indicating  their  friendly  greeting  of  the  strangers. 
Champlain  was  sent  out  to  interview  them ;  and  pro- 
viding himself  with  crayon  and  drawing  paper  he 
sought  from  them  some  geographical  information  ; 
and  by  a  generous  distribution  of  knives  and  biscuits, 
was  soon  able  to  win  their  confidence,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  his  drawing  of  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  the  Gape.  Seizing  his  offered  crayon,  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  surprise  him  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  Cape,  by 
introducing  into  his  sketch  the  location  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  intervention 
of  Plum  Island  which  stretches  before  its  mouth  ; 
and  by  making  an  outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
the  south  of  the  Cape.  They  then  volunteered  to 
him  some  valuable  historical  information.  Placing 
six  pebbles  at  equal  distances,  they  made  him  under- 
stand that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  occupied  by  six 
tribes,  governed  by  as  many  chiefs.  The  accuracy  of 
this  information  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  the  historian  Gookin,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Massachusetts  in  1656,  who  wrote  iu  1674: 
"  Their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over  many  other 
petty  governors,  as  those  of  Weeehagaskas,  Neponsit, 
Punkapaog,  Noiiantam,  Nashaway,  and  some  of 
the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokomatucke,  as  the 
old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed."     The  Cape  In- 


dians were  also  accurate  in  their  drawing  of  the  out- 
line of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  Champlain  .states  that 
in  sailing  through  its  waters  he  "found  all  that  the 
savages  had  described  to  me  at  Island  Cape,"  "  c 
Cap  aux  Isles."  This,  so  far  as  any  record  informs 
us,  was  the  first  name  given  to  the  Cape  by  white 
men,  and  it  is  so  designated  by  Champlain  in  other 
portions  of  his  writings.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  "  these  islands  near  the  main  land,  full  of  wood  of 
different  kinds,  as  at  Choiiacoet  [Saco],  and  all  along 
the  coast;  and  still  another  flat  one,  where  there  are 
breakers,  and  which  extends  a  little  farther  out  to  sea 
than  the  others,  on  which  there  is  no  wood  at  all." 
The  three  wooded  islands  are  now  known  as  Straits- 
mouth,  Thatcher,  and  Milk  Islands,  and  the  fourth 
was  probably  the  ledge  called  "  The  Salvages." 

Sailing  half  a  league  farther  Champlain  observed 
several  savages  on  a  rocky  point,  [probably  Emons' 
Point].  "We  anchored,"  he  says  "near  a  little 
island  [Thatcher's  Island]  and  sent  our  canoe  with 
knives  and  cakes  for  the  savages.  From  the  large 
number  of  those  we  saw,  we  concluded  that  these 
places  were  better  inhabited  than  the  others  we  had 
seen."  Their  stay  here  was  short,  when  they  sailed 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after  a  brief  landing 
near  Noddle's  Island,  cros.sed  over  to  Cape  Cod, 
which  from  its  white  appearance  they  named  "  the 
White  Cape, — "  "  le  Cap  Blanc."  The  following 
September  they  were  again  at  Cape  Ann,  but  encoun- 
tering bad  weather  and  fogs,  were  in  despair  of  find- 
ing shelter,  until  Champlain  bethought  him  of  a 
harbor  which  he  had  noted  on  the  map  made  while 
on  the  previous  voyage,  but  which  they  did  not  then 
enter.  At  the  mouth  of  this  harbor,  Gloucester 
Harbor,  they  anchored  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
sailed  in.  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt,  commander  of 
the  Barque,  landed  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  com- 
pany. What  they  saw  and  what  their  experiences 
were  with  the  natives,  Champlain  thus  describes : 

"  We  saw  some  very  fine  grapes  just  ripe,  Brazilian 
peas,  [the  New  England  bush-bean],  pumpkins, 
squashes  and  very  good  roots  [artichokes],  which  the 
savages  cultivated,  having  a  taste  similar  to  that  of 
chards.  They  made  us  presents  of  some  of  these,  in 
exchange  for  little  trifles  which  we  gave  them.  They 
had  already  finished  their  harvest.  We  saw  two 
hundred  savages  in  this  very  pleasant  place,  and 
there  are  here  a  large  number  of  very  fine  walnut 
trees,  cypresses,  sassafras,  oaks,  ashes  and  beeches. 
The  chief  of  this  place  is  named  Quiouhamcnee, 
who  came  to  see  us  with  a  neighbor  of  his  named 
Cohoiiepech,  whom  we  entertained  sumptuously. 
Onemechin,  chief  of  Choiiacoet,  came  also  to  see  us, 
to  whom  we  gave  a  coat,  which  he,  however,  did  not 
keep  a  long  time,  but  made  a  present  of  it  to  another, 
since  he  was  uneasy  in  it,  and  could  not  adapt  him- 
self to  it.  We  also  saw  a  savage  here,  who  bad  so 
wounded  himself  in  the  foot,  and  lost  so  much  blood, 
that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  Many  others  surround- 
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ed  him,  and  sang  some  time  before  touching  liim. 
Afterwards  they  made  some  motions  with  their  Icet  and 
hands,  shoolc  liis  head  and  breathed  upon  him,  when 
he  came  to  liimselt'.  Our  surgeon  dressed  his  wounds, 
when  he  went  oll'in  good  spirits. 

"The  next  day,  as  we  were  callciiig  our  shallop, 
Sieur  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  wocds  noticeil  a  number 
of  savages  who  were  going  willi  the  inUntion  of  do- 
ing us  some  mischief,  to  a  little  stream,  where  a  neck 
connects  witli  the  mainhmd,  at  wliich  our  jiarty  were 
doinsc  their  washing.  As  I  was  walking  along  this 
;.  these  savages  noticed  me;  and  in  order  to  put 
'd  face  on  it,  since  they  saw  that  1  had  discover- 
ed them  thus  seasonablj',  they  began  to  sliout  and 
dance,  and  then  came  towards  me  with  their  bows, 
arrows,  quivers  and  other  arms.  And,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a  meadow  between  tiieni  and  myself,  I 
made  a  sign  to  them  to  dance  again.  This  tliey  did  in 
a  circle,  putting  all  their  arms  in  the  middle,  liut 
they  had  hardly  commenced  when  they  observed 
Sieur  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  wood  witli  eight  mus- 
keteers, wliich  friglitened  them.  Yet  ihey  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  iinislied  their  dance,  when  they 
withdrew  in  all  directions,  fearing  lest  some  unpleas- 
ant turn  might  be  served  them.  We  said  nothing  to 
them,  however,  and  showed  them  only  demonstra- 
tions of  gladness.  Tlien  we  returned  to  launch  our 
shallop,  and  take  our  departure.  They  entreated  us 
to  wait  a  day,  saying  that  more  than  two  thousand  of 
them  would  come  to  see  us.  But,  unable  to  lose  any 
time,  we  were  unwilling  to  stay  here  longer.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  their  object  was  to  surprise  us.  Some 
of  the  land  was  already  cleared  up,  and  they  were 
constantly  making  clearings.  Their  mode  of  doing 
it  is  as  follows  :  After  cutting  down  the  trees  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  tliey  burn  the 
branches  upon  the  trunk,  and  then  plant  their  corn 
between  tliese  stumps,  in  course  of  time  tearing  up 
also  the  roots.  There  are  likewise  fine  meadows 
here,  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
This  harbor  is  very  fine,  containing  water  enougli  for 
ves.sels,  and  affording  shelter  from  the  weather  be- 
hind the  islands.  It  is  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees, 
and  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Le  Beauport,"  [the  Beau- 
tiful Harbor].  "  Tlie  last  day  of  September  we  set 
out  from  Beauport." 

We  have  no  furtlier  account  of  visits  from  French 
explorers.  Elsewhere  Champlain  saysof  the  "savages 
from  the  Island  Cape,"  that  "they  wear  neither  robes 
nor  furs,  except  very  rarely  ;  moreover,  their  robes 
are  made  of  grasses  and  hemp,  scarcely  covering  the 
body,  and  coming  down  to  the  thighs.  They  have 
only  the  several  parts  covered  with  a  small  jiiece  of 
leather;  so  likewise  tlic  women,  with  whom  it  comes 
down  a  little  lower  beiiind  than  with  the  men,  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked.  \\'hencver  the 
women  came  to  see  us,  tliey  wore  robes  which  were 
open  in  front.  The  men  cut  off  the  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  like  those  at  the  River  Choiiacoet.     I  saw, 


among  other  things,  a  girl  with  her  hair  very  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  skin  coloreil  red,  and  bordered  on  the 
upper  part  with  little  shell-beads.  A  part  of  her 
hair  hung  down  l)ehind  the  rest,  being  braided  in 
various  ways.  These  people  paint  the  face  red,  black 
and  yellow.  They  have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  tear 
it  out  as  fast  as  it  grows.  Their  bodies  are  well  pro- 
portioned. I  cannot  tell  what  government  tlicy  have, 
but  I  think  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  their 
neighbors,  who  have  none  at  all.  They  know  not 
how  to  worshij)  or  pray  ;  yet,  like  the  other  savages, 
they  have  some  superstitions,  whicli  I  shall  describe 
in  their  |)laee.  As  for  wea]ions,  they  have  pikes, 
elubs,  l)ows  and  arrows.  It  would  seem  from  their 
appearance  that  they  have  a  good  disposition,  better 
than  those  oftlie  North,  but  they  are  all  in  fact  of  no 
great  worth.  Even  a  slight  intercourse  with  them 
gives  you  at  once  a  knowledge  of  them.  They  are 
great  thieves,  ami  if  oiiie  they  cannot  lay  hold  of 
anything  with  their  hands  lliey  try  to  do  so  with 
their  feet,  as  we  have  ollentitnes  learned  by  experi- 
ence. I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  they  had  anything  to 
exchange  with  us,  tliey  would  not  give  themselves  to 
thieving.  They  l)artered  away  to  us  their  bows,  ar- 
rows and  quivers,  for  pins  and  buttons;  and  if  they 
had  had  anything  else  belter  they  would  have  done 
the  same  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against  tliis  people,  and  live  in  a  state  of  dis- 
trust of  them,  yet  witlumt  letting  tlieni  perceive  it. 
They  gave  us  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  they 
dry  and  then  reduce  to  powder.  Wlien  they  eat 
Indian  corn,  they  boil  it  in  earthen  pots,  which  they 
make  in  a  way  dillerent  from  ours.  They  Itray  it  also 
in  wooden  mortars  and  reduce  it  to  flour,  of  which 
they  make  cakes,  like  the  Indians  of  Peru."  (Voy- 
ages of  Samuel  De  Champlain,  volnnie  2,  |)p.  70,  85, 
111). 

Ten  years  elapse<i  before  the  Ca])e  again  attracted 
the  attention  «(  the  whites.  In  the  spring  of  ltJ14 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  been  distinguislied  in 
planting  and  sustaining  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
arrived  on  our  coast  with  two  ships  and  fiirty-iive 
men  and  boys,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a  col- 
ony in  the  North.  While  an  experiment  with  this 
end  in  view  was  being  made  at  the  Island  of  Jlonhe- 
gan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Captain  Smith  cx[)li>red 
the  coast  from  Petiobsi'ot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  making  a 
map  of  the  territory  visited  and  affixing  names  to  its 
most  prominent  parts.  To  Cape  Ann  he  gave  the 
name  Tragabigzanda,  in  honor  of  a  Turkish  lady  of 
that  name  who  had  showed  him  great  kindness  while 
he  was  a  iirisoner  in  her  country.  And  to  the  "  three 
islands  fronting  the  fair  headlanil,  Tragabig/.anda " 
(Thatchers,  Straitsmouth  and  Alilk  Islands)  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  "  Three  Turks'  Heads,"  in  memory 
of  his  slaying  three  Turkish  ehani]iions  in  [lersonal 
combat.  To  the  wholt^  jiortion  of  "North  Virginia" 
explored  by  him  he  gave  the  name  of  "  New  Eng- 
land."    On  his  return  home.  Prince  Charles  substitu- 
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ted  for  the  name  Tragabigzanda,  that  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  from  that  time  Cape  Ann  has 
been    the  name   designating  this  important  locality. 

In  1623  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  about 
Dorchester,  England,  organized  a  company,  and  des- 
patched a  small  ship  of  fifty  tons  to  the  New  England 
coast,  to  begin,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, the  establishment  of  a  colony. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  partic- 
ular spot,  whereon  to  plant  their  colony,  was  in  mind 
by  the  company  when  its  ship  left  Dorchester.  But 
arriving  on  the  customary  fishing-ground  late  in  the 
season,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  filling  their  ship, 
"  the  Master  thought  good  to  pass  into  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  try  whether  that  would  yield  him  any."  He 
was  successful,  and  having  left  fourteen  men  "in  the 
country  of  Cape  Ann,"  the  vessel  sailed  for  Spain. 
Concerning  these  pioneers  we  know  not  even  their 
names.  We  only  know  that  their  ship  returned  the 
next  year,  and  that  the  number  of  settlers  was  then 
increased  to  thirty -two,  and  that  of  the  number  two 
were  appointed  overseers  of  the  business  of  the  plan- 
tation ;  John  Tylly  of  the  fishing  and  Thomas 
Gardenerof  the  planting.  Atthe  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  Roger  Conant,  who  had  settled  at  Nan- 
tasket,  was  selected  by  the  Dorchester  Company  "  for 
the  management  and  government  of  all  their  affairs 
at  Cape  Ann."  The  Rev.  John  Lyford,  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  expelled  from  the  Tlymouth 
Colony,  was  also  invited  by  the  company  to  settle  at 
Cape  Anne,  as  the  minister  of  the  new  plantation.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  company,  having 
made  a  pecuniary  failure  of  their  experiment,  sold 
their  shiixs  and  abandoned  the  establishing  of  the  col- 
ony. Nearly  all  the  settlers  returned  to  England. 
Conant  and  a  few  others  restjlved  to  stay  and  take 
charge  of  the  property,  but  as  it  was  manifest  that 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  was  better  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  they  removed  to  that  place  in  1026. 
Marks  of  the  abandoned  settlement  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Stage  Fort,  the  Stage  being  the  name 
of  the  spot  used  for  landing  fish,  were  observed  three 
years  later  by  a  passenger  in  the  ship  "Talbot," 
which  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  a  few  days  in  June 
of  that  year,  who  says  that  he  .saw  no  English  people, 
though  there  were  signs  of  "  buildings  and  plantation- 
work." 

The  ])ermancnt  settlement  of  Gloucester,  possibly 
began  in  1031.  The  tradition  is  that  Abraham 
Robinson,  a  son  of  the  old  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  came  with  his 
mother  and  her  family,  to  Plymouth,  in  1030,  and 
that  the  following  year  Robinson  and  a  few  others 
sailed  over  from  Plymouth,  and  landing  at  Annis- 
quam,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conveniences 
which  it  seemed  to  afford  for  the  fishing  business 
that  they  set  up  a  fishing-stage,  and  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  paternity  of  Abraham 


Robinson,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  any  list  of 
children  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  but  that  a 
person  of  that  name  settled  on  the  Cape  about  1631 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  The  Rev.  Eli 
Forbes,  in  a  sermon  given  in  the  First  Parish 
Meeting-house,  in  1792,  quoted  from  what  he  called 
an  "  Ancient  Manuscript,"  -which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  that  there  were  settlers  on  the  Cape  as  early 
as  1633,  who  "  met  and  carried  on  the  worship  of 
God  among  themselves,  read  the  word  of  God, 
prayed  to  Him  and  sung  psalms."  We  may  there- 
fore safely  take  the  last-mentioned  date  as  fixing 
the  time  for  permanent  settlers. 

In  1639  the  General  Court  passed  an  "  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  mer- 
chant, and  others,  who  intend  to  promote  the  fish- 
ing-trade," in  which  it  was  "  ordered  that  a  fish- 
ing-plantation should  be  begun  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
that  the  said  Mr.  Thompson  should  have  places  as- 
signed for  the  building  of  houses,  and  stages,  and 
other  necessaries  for  that  use ;  and  shall  have  suf- 
ficient lands  allowed  for  their  occasions,  both  for 
their  fishing  and  for  keeping  of  cattle,  and  corn, 
etc. ;  and  that  such  other  fishermen  as  will  join  in 
the  way  of  fishing,  and  inhabit  there,  shall  have 
such  lauds  and  other  libertie.s  there  as  shall  be 
needful  and  fit  for  their  occasions."  "Mr.  Endi- 
cott,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Juu.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  and  Joseph  Grafton,"  or  any  three  of  them, 
were  empowered  by  the  court  "  to  set  outthe  said  plan- 
tation and  all  lands  and  other  accommodations  to  such 
as  should  be  planted  there ;  and  none  to  be  settled 
there  but  by  their  allowance."  The  General  Court, 
also,  for  the  encouragement  of  such  settlers  as  would 
engage  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  especial 
expectation  that  Mr.  Thompson  would  establish  the 
business,  passed  an  act  granting  to  fishing  estab- 
lishments certain  privileges  and  exemptions.  But 
Mr.  Thompson  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  legis- 
lation in  his  favor,  except  to  erect  a  frame  on  a  lot 
at  the  harbor.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  the  Canadian  beaver-trade.  As  late  as  1650,  in 
a  grant  of  land  by  the  town  authorities,  the  contin- 
gency of  Mr.  Thompson's  coming  is  provided  for. 
The  town  records,  under  date  of  4th  month,  1650, 
say:  "Will  Southraead  hath  given  him  that  psell 
of  land  in  the  harbour  upon  which  Mr.  Tomson'a 
frame  stood ;  provided  yt  if  Mr.  Tomson  or  his 
agent  shall  demand  it,  that  then  upon  compensa- 
tion for  the  charges  about  it,  this  said  grant  is  to 
be  surrendered  up." 

At  a  General  Court,  October,  1641,  the  Deputy 
Governor,  (Mr.  Endicott),  and  Messrs.  Downing  and 
Hathorne,  deputies  from  Salem,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  view  and  settle  the  boundaries  of  Ips- 
wich, Cape  Ann,  and  Jeffries'  Creek  (now  Manches- 
ter); and  to  dispose  of  all  land  and  other  things  at 
Cape    Ann.     The    commissioners    subsequently    ap- 
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toil  the  followiiijr  iianuHl  eifjlit  men  to  iiiuiiage 
;:.,  afiairs  of  the  plantation  tor  ]()42:  William 
Stevens,  Mr.  Sadler,  Ohadiah  Kriicn,  (ieorffe  Norton, 
William  Addes,  Thomas  Mihvard,  Mr.  Fryer,  and 
Walter  Tybott.  They  jirobably  had  charge  of  all 
afl'airs,  although  most  of  the  orders  issued  by  them, 
relate  to  highways,  trees,  and  tindjer.  How  many 
people  were  then  residing  on  the  Cape  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  l!ut  about  this  time  a  large  and  influen- 
tial accession  was  made  to  the  po|iulatiou  by  the 
coming  of  Rev.  Richard  Blynman  with  several  fami- 
lies from  Plymouth.  In  May,  1(>42,  the  settlement 
was  incorporated  by  the  simple  form  then  employedi 
and  called  Gloucester,  from  (xloucester  in  England. 
the  native  place  of  several  of  the  settlers.  How 
many  came  with  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman  cannot  be  a.scer- 
tained,  as  no  discrimination  is  made  in  the  town  re- 
cords, between  the  earliest  and  later  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Babson  gives  the  following  list  of  persons  who 
are  believed  to  comjirise  all  known  to  have  been  re- 
sidents, or  proprietors  of  the  soil,  from  I(i;i;5  to  the 
close  of  lt)50. 


William  Add 
Christopher  .A 
James  Avery. 
Willliam  .Aab. 
Thomiis  .\shley. 
I8.ihel  llnbfmti. 
James  Ii;ibS4iD. 
AlvXHiidtT  I3aker. 
Richard  liecfortl. 
George  Dluke. 
Kichard  l!l.viinmn 
Obadiah  linien. 
John  Bourne. 
Tlioniaa  Bray. 
Hugh  Brown. 
Winiaui  Brown. 
Hugh  Calkin. 
Thomas  L'baeo. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Matthew  Coe. 
John  Collins. 


ry- 


0.<riian  Dutch. 
William  Evans. 
Roljort  Elwell. 
Sylvester  Evelyth. 
Henry  Feleh. 
.^Ir.  Fryer. 
.Taiue.s  Fogg. 
John  Gallope. 
diaries  Glover. 
Stei)lien  Clover. 
William  Haskell, 
John  Uolgravo. 
William  Hough. 
/.elMilon  Hill. 
Samuel  Uaiewanl. 
George  Ingersoll. 
Thomas  Jonee. 
Thomas  Judkin. 
William  Kenio. 
John  Kettle, 
Nichohis  I.iston. 


Ralph  Parker. 
John  I'earse, 
•  'apt.  Perkins. 
Thomas  Prince. 
Ili'gli  Pritchard. 
Phenis  Rider. 
Abraham  Robinsi 
Edward  Rouse. 


Jlr 


olle 


Robsit  .Sadie: 


James  Smilh. 
TlioniHS  .Smith. 
Jlorris  .Somes. 
William  Soiitbr*e.ade. 
William  .Stevens. 
Sle|,hen  .Streeler. 
John  .-;tiidley. 
Walter  Tybbot. 


TlK 


Tho; 


!("o: 


Andrew 
John  I, 
Soloraoi 


ery. 


I  Martin. 
William  Jleadea. 
Thomas  Milward. 
George  Norton. 


William  Vinson. 
Thomas  Wakley. 
John  Wakloy. 
Henry  Walker. 
William  Wellinan. 
Philip  Vouilall. 


John  Coit,  Sen. 
John  Coit,  Jun. 
William  Cotton. 
Clement  Coldam. 
Anthony  Day. 
William  Dudbridge. 


Two-thirds  of  these  eighty-two  subsc<iueiitly  emi- 
grated to  other  places,  but  the  remainder  continued 
to  be  citizens  of  Ghmcester.  Mr.  Babson  estimated 
that  not  more  than  ten  of  the  names  given  above 
"are  perpetuated  by  families  now  (1860)  living  in 
town,  though  descendants  of  several  others  in  the 
female  line  are  numerous.''  During  the  ne.xt  forty 
years  the  population  was  increaseil  by  the  coming  of 
eighty-seven  persons  from  various  localities,  abnut 
fifty  of  whom  became  settlers.  "  .Vlthough  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  (Jloucesler  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, it  appears  probable  that  Felch,  Streeter, 
Thoma-s  Smith,  Baker  and  Cotton  were  here  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  were  located   at 


Done  Fudging  (the  spot  where,  by  means  of  the  canal 
before  relerrcd  to  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Hay 
were  united  to  the  waters  of  Ipswich  Bay)  that  Ash- 
ley, Jlilward,  Liston,  Luther,  and  perhaps  two  nr 
three  others,  were  also  here  before  that  date,  and 
had  lots  at  the  harbor.  These  persons  may  have 
been  here  in  the  einployment  of  Mr.  Thomson  ; 
or  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  compan- 
itnis  of  Robinson  in  the  removal  from  the  other  siile 
of  the  Bay,  if  such  removal  actually  took  jdace.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  were  here  l)efore  IGol,  it 
appears  that  about  thirty  hail  their  habitations  at 
the  harbor,  and  that  nineteen  of  these  lived  on 
the  north  border  of  the  Harbor  Cove ;  five  had  lots 
at  Vinson's  Cove  ;  three  resided  on  Duncan's  Point, 
between  the  two  Coves;  and  two  lived  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Governor's  Hill.  About  forty  of 
the  first  settlers  had  houses  on  the  •'  neck  of  house- 
lots,''  by  which  tenn  they  usually  designated  that 
portion  of  the  territory  stretching  north  from  Gov- 
ernor's Hill,  and  lying  between  Annisijuam  River 
and  Mill  River.  Of  the  rest  of  these  settlers,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  place  of  residence.  The 
first  settlers,  or  those  before  IGOl,  were  not  all  here 
at  one  time.  The  records  show  frequent  changes  in 
the  ownershi|i  (if  lots;  and  other  circumstances  give 
evidence  that  many  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  town 
before  that  date,  were  only  brief  sojourners.  Of  all 
the  first  comers,  not  more  than  thirty  became  |ier- 
maiient  citizens  of  the  town.  Before  Ifiol,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  was  a  single  family  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  town  than  the  two  sections  above  named 
e.Kcepting  one  nr  two  mi  the  easterly  side  of  Mill 
River;  but  soon  after  that  year,  settlers  arc  found 
near  Little  Good  HarlMPi,  at  Walker's  Creek,  at  Lit- 
tle River,  at  Fresh-water  Cove,  and  at  Annisquam. 
A  few  years  later,  inhabitants  gathered  around  the 
Coves  on  the  north  side  of  the  (.';ipe;  and  finally, 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  head  of  the  Cai)e 
itself  received  a  few  |)erraanent  occupants  ;  Kettle 
Cove  had  become  the  abode  of  one  faniilv  or  more; 
and  no  considerable  district  of  the  town  now  remained 
unoccupied  to  attract  the  attention  of  new  comers. 

"  The  spots  selected  by  most  of  the  early  settlers 
for  their  homes  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purjKises  ;  and  such 
is  the  rugged  and  broken  character  of  the  territorv, 
that  even  the  small  mimber  of  people  that  then  com- 
posed its  population  covered  almost  every  acre  of 
land  that  could  be  easily  cultivated.  Nearly  all  of 
the  first  settlers  had  land  in  several  dilicrcnt  places. 
Besides  their  home  lots,  those  who  resided  at  the 
Harbor  had  grants  at '  Fisherman's  Field ; '  and  those 
living  on  the  neck  of  house-lots  had  them  on  '  IMant- 
er's  Neck,  between  Lobster  Cove  and  the  sea."  Pos- 
sessing thus  ilitlerent  lots  in  widely  separated  |)laces, 
without,  in  many  instances,  any  mention  of  a  house, 
the  exact  spot  on  which  every  settler  located  himself 
cannot   be  Jiscertained.     Many   of  them    had  grants 
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which  were  not  recorded ;  and  of  those  which  are  re- 
corded, a. few  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Commissionera  of  the  General  Court;  some  are  en- 
tered simply  as  given,  some  as  purchases,  and  some  as 
possessions.  Planter's  Neck,  where  lots  were  laid 
out  and  numbered,  was  at  Annisquam, — the  spot 
which  tradition  has  always  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  to  receive  permanent  occupants.  Abraham  Rob- 
inson and  his  companions  may  have  set  up  their  fish- 
ery there,  as  early  mention  is  made  of  a 'stage'  at 
that  place;  but  no  evidence  exists  now  to  show  that 
any  of  the  earliest  families  resided  there.  Robinson 
owned  land  and  a  house,  the  location  of  which  no 
one  can  tell  ;  but  in  it,  says  the  record,  '  he  lived  and 
died,'— the  first  of  the  early  settlers  that  passed  away 
to  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead."  [Babson's 
History,  pp.  183-185.) 

The  population  of  Gloucester  at  different  periods, 
has  been  : 

1704.  By  estimate Yno 

1755.     "  "       2745 

1765.  "  Colonial  Censua 37r)3 

1775.  "  estimate 4945 

1790.  "  U.  S.  Census 5.117 

1800.  "     '•     631.3 

1810.  "     "     5943 

1820.  "     "     0384 

1830.  "     "     7510 

1840.  "     "     6350 

The  falling  off  in  1840  is  accounted  for  in  the  loss 
of  2650  residents  of  the  territory  set  off  to  form  the 
town  of  Rockport.  This  portion  of  the  Cape,  al- 
though the  latest  settled  part  of  the  territory,  was  far 
in  advance  of  other  portions  in  its  growth  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  present  century.  The  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  people  seemed  to  demand  a 
separation  several  years  before  it  was  accomplished. 
The  sulyect  was  brought  into  town  meeting  in  1818, 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  consider  it,  but,  fail- 
ing to  agree,  nothing  further  was  attempted  till  1827, 
when,  from  inability  to  agree  among  themselves,  the 
matter  ended  as  before.  The  act  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Rockport  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  February, 
1840.  The  territory  set  off  to  the  new  town  included 
all  of  the  Fifth  Parish  and  that  portion  of  the  Third 
adjoining  it,  situated  on  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Cape.  It  contained  about  two-sevenths  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  town,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  population  of  Gloucester  since  the  division  hiis 
been : 

1850.  By  U.S.  Census 778C 

18G0.     "  "  10,904 

1870.     '•  "  15,389 

18S0.     "  "  19,329 

At  the  May  town-meeting  in  1871  the  citizens  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  82,  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  a  city  charter.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a 
charter,  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  town-meeting 


in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  rejected  ;  yeas, 
249;  nays,  477.  A  second  attempt  for  a  city  charter 
grew  from  a  special  town-meeting  held  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1873,  at  which,  by  a  vote  of  394  against 
48,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Legislature  there- 
for. A  charter  was  granted,  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
it  was  accepted  by  689  yeas,  against  353  nays.  The 
city  government  went  into  operation  January  1,1874, 
with  Hon.  Robert  R.  Fears,  mayor  ;  who  served  two 
years.  His  successors  have  been,  Allan  Rogers,  1876- 
77;  J.  Franklin  Dyer,  M.D.,  1878;  William  Wil- 
liams, 1879  ;  Joseph  Garland,  M.D.,  1880-81  ;  Wil- 
liam Williams,  1882;  William  H.  Wonson  (3d),  1883- 
84;  John  S.  Parsons,  1885-86;  David  I.  Robinson, 
1887. 

There  has  been  but  one  city  clerk,  John  J.  Somes, 
elected  in  1874.  The  city  treasurers  have  been  John 
Corliss,  elected  in  1874 ;  Francis  Bennett,  elected 
1875;  Edward  Dolliver,  elected  1879. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

Eccksiastical  Again. 

The  First  Parish. — As  has  been  previously  not- 
ed, the  Dorchester  Company,  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish themselves  permanently  at  Gloucester,  provided 
a  minister  for  the  settlement,  the  Rev.  John  Lyford, 
in  1625.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  the 
following  Spring,  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
died.  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  sermon  preached  in 
September,  1792,  already  cited,  says  of  the  successful 
attempt  at  permanent  occupancy  in  1633,  that  "the 
first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  were  early  solicitous  to  set 
up  and  maintain  the  public  worship  of  God  among 
them.  Though  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  strang- 
ers in  the  land,  yet,  like  Abraham,  as  soon  as  they 
pitched  their  tent,  they  set  up  an  altar; — i.  e.,  they 
agreed  on  a  place  where  they  might  raeet  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath."  "  So  long  ago 
as  in  1633  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  consecrated 
a  house  for  public  worship."  The  town  records  are 
silent  about  the  erection  or  location  of  this  first 
meeting-house,  although  they  show  that  there  was 
a  place  of  worship.  Thomas  Lechford,  who  \\aii  in 
Boston  in  1639,  but  soon  returned  to  England,  where 
he  published  a  book,  says  in  it:  "At  Cape  Ann, 
where  fishing  is  set  forward,  and  some  stages  builded, 
there  one  Master  Rashley  is  chaplain."  Of  him  but 
little  is  known,  e.xcept  that  he  was  at  one  time  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  was 
officiating  as  minister  at  Bishop-Stoke,  England. 
Probably  his  stay  at  Gloucester  was  brief. 

The  organization  of  a  church  was  the  work  of 
Rev.   Richard   Blynman,   in  1642.     It  was  the  nine- 
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teenth,  in  the  order  ol'  foriiiiuioii,  in  Massiicluisctts 
Colony.  Aside  i'roin  tlic  (iwl  ol  its  org;ini/,:itioii,  it 
has  no  recorded  history  lijr  about  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Blyninan  was  in  Ciloneester,  and  prohalily  pastor  of 
the  cliurch,  until  early  in  lii.'iO,  when,  with  many 
who  were  assoeiated  with  hini  in  lueating  in  (ilou- 
cester  in  1()42,  he  settled  in  New  Londmi,  C'onneeti- 
cut.  Mr.  Uahson  quotes  from  "an  order  passed  lor 
assigning  a  piece  ot"  land  lor  a  hnrial-jrround,  Febu- 
rary  8,  1044,"  "that,  at  the  end  of  these  lots  (viz., 
Mr.  Blynman's,  Tlionias  .Ione>'s,  Thomas  Kent's  and 
Tho.  iSkillings's,  l)etwi.\t  and  the  old  meeting  house 
place)  shall  be  half  an  acre  laid  out  for  a  common 
burial-place."  "This  language,"  Mr.  liabson  ad.ds, 
"will  perhaps  justify  an  inference  that,  even  at  this 
early  period,  the  second  meeting-house  had  been  built, 
and  that  the  one  mentioned  in  the  order  was  erect- 
ed by  earlier  inhalntants  than  Mr.  lUynman  and  his 
company,  in  a  grant  of  land  to  Sylvester  ICveleth, 
recorded  next  after  a  grant  bearing  date  Deeendjer, 
1G4S,  alUision  is  made  to  his  house  on  Meeting  lldl; 
and  in  April,  105.'!,  it  is  recorded  that  (Uiristo|iher 
Avery  and  .John  (Jollms  measured  the  Meeting-house 
plain,  and  found  it  '  3'J  rods  from  the  creek  and 
William  Evans's  fence;  and  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Goodman  Wakley's  fence  to  JMr.  Perkins's 
fence,  20  and  a  half  rods;  and  from  Mr.  I'erkins's 
garden  fence  over  straight  east  to  Cioodman  Wakley's 
fence,  17  1-2  rods.'  From  the.se  allusions,  and  other 
notices  of  the  Meeting-House  plain  of  subsc(|uent 
date,  it  appears  probable  that  a  house  of  worshi[> 
was  erected  soon  atter  the  incorjioration  of  the  town, 
on  or  near  the  spot  occupied  by  three  successive 
buildings  for  this  purpose,  about  half  a  miie  north  of 
the  place  indicated  as  the  site  of  tlic  first  one." 
(Hi.story,  pp.  191,  1!12.) 

Mr.  Wynman's  departure  from  town,  accompanied 
by  so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants,  greatly  weak- 
ened the  ability  of  the  chureli  to  procure  another 
pastor;  but  the  selectmen  gave  the  subject  imme- 
diate attention,  an<l  by  an  order  passed  Deeeniber 
30,  1()4'.>,  provided  "that  10  acres  of  upland  shall  be 
reserved,  and  laideout,  for  a  teaching  Elder,  near  to 
the  place  of  the  old  meeting-house,  upon  the  ])laine 
lying  neere  to  the  Swani|)e  betweene  the  harbor  & 
the  plantation ;  and  soc  to  be  reserved  unto  the  use 
of  teaching  Elders  unto  all  posteritie.  Alsoc  half  an 
acre  of  Upland  reserved  for  the  Towne  to  build  an 
house  upon  for  the  use  of  teachinge  Elders  under  the 
meeting-house  where  now  it  stands.  Likewise  10 
acres  of  fresh  marsh  in  the  marsh  yt  lyetli  above  the 
head  of  Little  Kiver."  A  year  later  William  I'erkins 
removed  from  Weymouth  to  (iloueester,  and  became 
the  "  teaching  elder."  He  remained  live  years,  when 
he  moved  to  Topsfield,  where  he  died  in  l()S2.  How 
long  the  church  remained  without  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  unknown,  but  the  probabilities  are  tliat  they 
Boon  arranged  to  avail  themselves  of  such  religious 
assistance  as  the  most  gifted  of  tlieir  own  laymen 
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could  ad'ord.  Tlu^  court  records  slmw  a  litigation 
between  two  of  these  in  .March,  Iti.'i.S.  Thomas  Millet 
then  appeared  jis  plaintitl  in  an  actimi  against  Wil- 
liam Stevens  "  lor  withholding  a  wrighting  of  the  sub- 
srriplion  of  the  inhabitants  of  (Jloster  for  p.-iyment  of 
their  several  sum-!  to  Mr.  Millett  for  his  labours 
among  them,  tV  his  own  jiropnrtion  inclndcMl,  which 
is  .'jO  shilling-."  .Mr.  Habson  says:  "The  jury  gave 
tlieir  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintilf;  but  no  [lernia- 
ncnt  estrangement  between  the  two  brethren  was 
produced,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  appointment 
by  the  court,  in  .liini',  l(;-"i!),  to  cxerci-e  tln-ir  gifts 
jointly  for  tlu-  edilicatiim  (if  the  inliabitants,  who 
were  ordered  to  meet  in  one  place  together  to  attend 
the  iiublic  worship  of  <  Jod  on  the  Lord's  Day,  ami  so 
to  contimie  till  .Mr.  F.aierson  should  be  hereorcome 
to  settle."     (Hi.story,  p.  r.l.">.) 

Rev.  John  Emerson,  here  .'illudcil  to,  was  negoti- 
ating with  the  town  with  referenei^  to  his  settlement, 
as  early  as  Kl.'iit,  but  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  taken 
the  pastorate  till  ICDl.  In  .Inly  of  that  year  his  sal- 
ary was  lixeil  at  sixty  ]iouiids  per  annum  as  long  as 
he  should  serve  the  church  ;  and  tlie  >alary  wn-i  to  be 
paid  "  in  Indian  corn,  pease,  barley,  li>li,  luackerel, 
beef,  or  jiork."  Eleven  years  later  the  town  voted 
that  one-eighth  of  the  salary  should  be  jiaid  in 
money.  In  Ki?.'!  the  town  voted  him  eighty  pounds 
with  which  to  provide  himself  a  ho;ise  to  dwell  in. 
I'ossilily  disputes  arose  in  regard  to  the  commodities 
which  he  received  as  the  largest  ]iarl  of  his  salary, 
for  in  H;84  the  town  appointed  .lolm  l''ileh,  Thomas 
Judkin  and  .Toseph  .\llen  "to  judge  of  any  ]>ay 
brought  to  Mr.  Emerson  for  his  salary,  whether  it  be 
merchantable,  and  fit  to  jiass  from  man  to  man." 
.Mr.  Emerson  graduated  at  Harvard  C^idlege  in  Kioli, 
was  ordained  ai  Gloucester  in  October,  Kjii.'},  and 
continued  pastor  until  his  death,  Dei-ember  2,  1700, 
aged  seventy-live  years.  All  that  is  known  to  have 
been  fuinished  by  his  pen,  is  a  letter  preserved  in 
Cotton  JLither's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.,  concerning  "  Many 
wonderful  and  surprising  things,  which  happened  in 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  Uii)2."  This  was 
the  period  of  the  witchcraft  exeiteineni,  a  delusion 
which  obscured  the  reason  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  cidony.  There  were  no  executions 
of  the  irdiabitants  of  (iloueester,  though  several  were 
accused  and  im|)risoned.  Abigal  Somes  was  charged 
with  being  a  witch,  and  was  eonllned  in  l.oston  jail 
from  May.  l(;i)2,  to  January,  1003.  Ann,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain William  Dolliver,  was  also  accused,  but  did  not 
become  a  victim.  I''our  other  women  were  >ent  to 
prison  on  the  eviilence  of  accusers  from  other  ida<-es. 
Mr.  Emerson  makes  no  mention  of  these  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  but  gives  a  detailed  account  of  several 
marvelous  manonivres  of  certain  spectral  visitors 
and  disturbers  of  the  i)eace.  He  tells  that  in  the 
midsummer  of  1G92,  Ebcnezer  Bapson  [liabson],  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  heard  noises  as  if  jiersDns  were 
running  past  his  bouse  at  night;  and   that  coming 
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home  late  one  night,  he  saw  two  men  come  out  of  his 
door  and  run  into  the  corn.  Getting  his  gun,  he 
started  in  pursuit,  when  he  came  upon  the  men  be- 
hind a  log,  whence  they  ran  into  the  swamp,  saying 
to  each  otlier,  "  Tlie  man  of  the  house  is  come  now, 
else  we  might  have  talvcn  the  house.''  Whereupon 
Babson  got  his  people  up  and  they  went  with  all 
speed  to  a  garrison  near  by.  Not  many  nights  after, 
Babson,  John  Brown  and  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
garrison  saw,  within  gun-shot  of  the  garrison,  half  a 
dozen  men,  whom  they  pursued  and  attempted  to 
shoot,  but  the  guns  missed  tire.  Three  of  the  num- 
ber re.ii)])earing,  Babson  discharged  his  gun  at  them. 
when  they  all  fell;  but  on  going  to  the  place,  they 
all  suddenly  rose  up  and  ran  in  diflerent  directions. 
Babson  saw  one  of  them  getting  over  the  fence,  and 
shooting  at  him,  saw  him  fall  off  the  fence  to  the 
ground,  but  when  he  came  to  the  spot  he  could  not 
find  him.  So  they  all  made  diligent  search,  and 
while  searching  "they  heard  a  gi'eat  discoursing  in 
the  swamp,  but  could  not  understand  what  they  said; 
for  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue."  As  Babson 
went  to  the  harbor  the  next  day,  to  carry  the  news, 
he  heard  a  bullet  "  whiss  close  to  his  ear,"  and  turn- 
ing about,  discovered  four  men  coming  towards  him  ; 
whereupon  he  went  into  the  bushes,  fired  at  them 
and  then  ran  away.  Not  long  after  this  Richard 
DoUiver  and  Benjamin  Ellary  [Ellery],  "creeping 
down  a  hill  on  discovery,"  saw  several  men  come  out 
of  an  orchard  and  strike  with  a  stick  upon  John 
Row's  deserted  house,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard 
by  others  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ellery  counted 
eleven  persons,  and  Dollivcr  shot  into  their  midst, 
where  they  stood  thicke.st,  and  "  immediately  they 
dispersed,  and  were  quickly  gone  out  of  sight."  The 
people  becoming  greatly  alarmed,  sent  abroad  for 
help,  and  were  answered  by  Major  Appleton,  who  sent 
sixty  men  from  Ipswich.  John  Day  being  in  com- 
pany with  Ipswich  and  Gloucester  forces  at  a  garri- 
son two  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  word  was 
brought  that  guns  were  being  discharged  in  a  swamp 
not  far  from  the  garrison,  whereupon  he  and  others 
ran  to  discover  what  they  could,  when  they  saw  "  a 
man  with  a  blue  shirt  and  bushy  black  hair  run  out 
of  the  swamp  and  into  the  woods."  Day  pursued, 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him,  but  the  woods  were  so 
thick  that  he  could  not,  and  the  man  soon  disap- 
peared. When  search  was  made  for  his  track  none 
could  be  found,  "though  it  were  a  low  miry  place 
that  he  ran  over."  A  week  later  Babson,  being  in 
the  woods  looking  for  his  cattle,  saw  three  men 
standing  on  a  point  of  rocks  overlooking  the  sea. 
Creeping  among  the  bushes  till  he  was  within  forty 
yards  of  them,  he  aimed  his  gun  at  them  and  snapped 
it,  but  it  missed  fire,  "and  so  it  did  above  a  dozen 
times,  till  they  all  came  up  towards  him,  walking  at 
a  slow  pace,  one  of  them  having  a  gun  on  his  back." 
They  took  no  notice  of  him,  "than  just  to  give  him  a 
look  ;  though  he  snapt  his  gun  at  them  all  the  while 


they  walked  toward  him,  and  by  him  :  neither  did 
they  quicken  their  pace  at  all,  but  went  into  a  parcel 
of  bushes,  and  he  saw  them  no  more."  All  this  and 
more  Jlr.  Emerson  relates  in  detail,  and  adds  that 
"  the  (fcyjV  and  his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
molestation  which  at  this  time  befel  the  town." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  ministry  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  occupied  till  after  his  decease.  In  town-meeting, 
the  23d  of  December,  1697,  there  "  was  discourse  con- 
cerninf  a  new  meeting-house  of  forty  foot  square, 
and  sixteen  foot  stud  between  joynts."  The  erection 
of  the  building  was  committed  to  Benjamin  Haskell, 
John  Parsons  and  Samuel  Sargent.  There  was  evi- 
dently delay,  as  in  January,  1699,  the  committee  were 
empowered  to  order  the  dimensions  of  the  building, 
and  the  selectmen  to  assess  the  first  tax  towards  its 
cost.  Not  long  after  this  "  the  inhabitants  did  pass 
an  act,  that  the  meeting-house  which  is  now  to  be 
erected  should  be  plaistered  with  lime  and  hair."  Not 
till  May,  1700,  was  the  frame  ready  to  be  raised.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  town  voted  "  to  provide  vitls 
and  drink  for  as  many  men  as  the  selectmen  should 
think  convenient  for  the  raising."  In  September  the 
town  voted  that  room  should  be  left  in  the  meeting- 
house for  pews;  that  the  "draught  of  seats  to  be 
built  should  bo  after  the  form  of  three  front  seats,  as 
was  showed  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  meeting  ;  and 
that  the  women  should  be  seated  in  the  east  gallery." 
And  the  final  action  of  the  town  concerning  it  w.is 
the  appointment  of  the  two  deacons  and  three  other 
prominent  citizens,  to  seat  the  people  in  the  new 
house  of  worship.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was 
£253.  It  was  placed  on  Meeting-house  Green,  not 
far  from  the  old  building,  and  was  the  third  house  of 
worship,  as  far  as  known,  that  had  been  built  on  this 
spot. 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Emerson,  Rev.  John  White  was  chosen, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September,  1702.  His 
pastorate  extended  through  more  than  fifty  years,  be- 
ing terminated  by  his  death,  in  1760.  By  the  terms 
of  his  settlement  his  salary  was  assured  at  sixty-five 
pounds  for  the  first  year,  seventy  pounds  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  eighty  pounds  per  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  ministry.  The  church  at 
that  time  had  seventy  members,  twenty-one  of  whom 
were  males.  About  this  time  it  adopted  the  platform 
of  discipline  put  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  in 
1649,  and  entered  into  the  following  covenant: 

"  We  do  give  ourselves  up  to  that  God  whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah, — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — as  the 
only  true  and  living  God  ;  and  unto  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  our  only  redeemer  and  Saviour ;  as  the  only 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  over  our  souls,  and  only 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant  of  grace;  engaging  our 
hearts  unto  this  God  in  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his 
spirit  of  grace,  to  cleave  unto  him  as  our  God  and 
chief  good;  and  unto  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Mediator 
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by  fiiitli,  in  a  way  of  gospel  oliwliciice,  as  lucoiiieth 
his  covenant  people  forever. 

"We  do  also  give  up  our  ort'siiriiig  unto  (iod  in 
Jcsu-i  Christ ;  avoiudiiiig  tlie  Lord  to  he  our  (iod  and 
the  God  of  our  children,  anil  ourselves,  with  our  chil- 
dren, to  be  his  ])eople  ;  humbly  adoring  the  grace  ol' 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  weand  our  cliihlriii  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Lord's.  We  do  also  give  up  our- 
selves one  to  another  in  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
will  of  (rod,  to  walk  t.igether  as  a  church  of  Christ  in 
all  the  ways  of  his  worship  and  service,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  ;  promising  in  brotherly 
love  faithfully  to  watch  over  one  another's  souls,  and 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  discipline  and  government 
of  Christ  in  his  church  ;  and  duly  to  attend  the  seals 
and  censures,  and  whatever  ordinances  Christ  hath 
commanded  to  be  observed  by  his  people,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  so  far  as  the  Fxird  hath  or 
shall  reveal  himself  unto  us." 

In  I71(>  a  new  parish  was  set  off  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and  in  17-'S 
another  was  granted  to  meet  the  convenieiu'e  of  the 
people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape,  .\fter  this  last 
date  the  affairs  of  the  First  I'aiish  ceased  to  be  man- 
aged in  town-meetings.  In  17.'i8,  the  population  hav- 
ing largely  increased  at  the  Harbor,  seven  members 
of  the  First  Parish  residing  there — viz.,  Epes  Sargent, 
Andrew  Kobinson,  Thomas  Sanders,  Nathaniel  Kllery, 
William  Ellery,  Philemon  Warren,  ,Ir.,  and  William 
Parsons — erected  a  new  meeting-house,  and  Mr.  While 
immediately  commenced  preaching  in  it.  To  recon- 
cile those  who  resided  in  the  north  part  of  the  jiarish 
to  the  removal  of  |)ublic  religious  services  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  old  location,  they  were,  in  1742,  set  otV 
and  became  the  Fourth  Parish.  Mr.  White's  health 
failing  in  1700,  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler  was  chosen  as 
his  colleague.  In  17o.'i  the  inhabitants  of  Sandy  Hay 
were  set  off,  and  became  the  Fifth  Parish.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler continued  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  White  until  his  own  decease,  in  March,  1775. 
Mr.  Babson  says  that  his  declining  days  "were  ren- 
dered painful  and  wearisome  by  long  sickness  and 
suffering;  but  no  bodily  infirmity  or  distress  could 
move  him  to  sorrow  or  repine,  while  his  soul  was  filled 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fearful  magnitude  that  threatened  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  his  beloved  flock.  A  new  teacher  had 
come  to  his  people,  and,  with  plausible  arguments 
and  cai)tivating  eloquence,  was  'wresting  and  tortur- 
ing the  word  of  God,'  and,  in  opposition  to  the  ven- 
erable authority  of  ancient  interpretation  and  univer- 
sal belief,  was  proclaiming  the  final  salvation  of  the 
human  race  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  sick  pastor  could  not  send  forth  from  the  pulpit 
a  voice  of  warning  against  the  dangerous  heresy;  but 
he  called  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  come  and 
Bound  the  alarm,  and  then,  as  a  lust  elH)rt  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  charge,  sent  to  his  pul|iit  lo 
be  read,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  a  short  address, 


in  which  he  ailmnnislu  il  them,  as  one  drawing  near 
the  eternal  world,  to  take  heed  lest  they -should  be 
drawn  away  with  error,  and  lo  beware  of  the  false 
jirophet,  who,  if  it  were  possible,  would  deceive  the 
Very  elect." 

The  warning  here  given  was  against  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  .luhn  Murray,  Cnivcrsalist,  concerning  whose 
labors  in  Gloueester  we  shall  sjjcak  farther  on.  The 
First  Parish,  in  view  of  the  ilissensions  growing  u|)  in 
their  own  ranks,  and  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  po- 
litical all'air.s,  deferred  the  election  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
successor  till  the  spring  id'  177<i,  when  they  made 
choice  of  Rev.  ICIi  Forbes,  who  was  irist;illcd  on  the 
•Ith  of  .luiie.  He  remained  in  charge  till  December, 
1804,  when  his  past(irate  was  terminated  by  his  death. 
In  the  summer  of  18(lo  Rev.  Perez  Lin<'<dn  was  set- 
tled as  jiastor,  on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  August.  His  health 
failed  him  in  ISlt),  and  in  .lune  of  the  f(dlowing  year 
he  died  of  consumption.  I\>r  four  years  thereafter 
the  iHil|Ht  was  sn|iplicd  by  various  ministers,  but  in 
the  summer  of  181.')  Kcv.  Levi  Hartshorn  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  aceejitinl  and  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber. His  ministry,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 
soon  terminated  by  his  death.  Ueing  on  a  visit  to  his 
father,  in  September,  l.sli),  he  was  taken  with  ty]diu3 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  27th  of  that  tnonlh. 

I'\)r  nearly  si.x  years  the  jiarish  was  witlujut  a  set- 
tled minister,  though  several  iittempts  were  made  to 
unite  the  church  and  jiarish  in  the  choice  of  one;  but 
the  Unitarian  controversy,  which  bad  separated  many 
New  England  jiarishes  from  their  church  relations, 
was  making  itself  felt  in  (iloucester  and  beginning  its 
disintegrating  work.  The  pulpit  was  not.  however, 
without  preachers.  Many  supplied,  and  Revs.  Albert 
Barnes,  .\ndrew  Bigelow  and  Orville  Hewey  each  re- 
mained several  months.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was 
chosen  pastor  in  the  summer  of  182"),  and  was  or- 
dained on  the  ;',d  of  August.  Mr.  Hildreth  had  been 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Phillips  .\cademy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  he  brought  to  his  ministerial  work 
many  rare  gilts  and  an  earnest,  consecrated  spirit; 
but  changes  in  theological  thought  prevented  that 
union  in  the  parish  which  had  once  made  it  strong 
and  vigorous.  Some  of  the  members  were  drawn  off 
to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations,  and  seven 
members  of  the  church,  complaining  that  the  jireach- 
ing  of  their  ])astor  was  not  sullieiently  explicit  on 
doctrinal  points  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance, withdrew  from  the  communion.  Being  greatly 
interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  Mr.  llililreth 
Wiis  selected  as  a  public  lecturer  and  agent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Temperance  .Society,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  was  dissolved  at  his  own  reipicst, 
I)ccend)er  31,  18:5.'i.  During  Mr.  llildreth's  ministry 
the  meeting-house  erected  in  173S  was  removed,  and 
another,  still  standing  and  in  use  by  the  i>arish,  was 
built  on  the  same  site.  The  last  service  in  the  old 
house  was  held  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1828,  and  the  new 
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building  was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  the  same 
year. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  IIildrcth"s  resignation  of  the 
pastorate  a  majority  of  the  parish  had  become  Uni- 
tarian in  their  theological  opinions,  but  the  male 
members  of  the  church — seven  in  number,  one  being 
a  non-resident — held  to  the  ancient  faith.  In  1834  the 
parish  extended  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Luther  Hamil- 
ton to  become  their  minister,  and  on  his  acceptance 
fixed  the  day  for  his  installation,  before  seeking  the 
concurrence  of  the  church. 

The  six  resident  male  members  held  a  meeting 
September  Gth,  before  the  time  fixed  for  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's installation,  and  voted  to  "  consider  the  vote  of 
the  Parish  asking  their  concurrence  only  as  a  mark 
of  their  contempt  for  the  church,"  and  also  "  voted 
2d  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of  the  said  Parish 
request,  only  that  the  scribe  be  directed  to  lay  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  before  the 
council  that  may  convene  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton.''  A  month  later  five  male  members  of 
the  church  held  a  meeting,  and  voted  to  reconsider 
the  last  vote  noted  above,  and  also  "  voted  that  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  a  vote  of  the  church  of  6th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  all  connection  between  this  church  and 
the  First  Parish  in  Gloucester  be  now  dissolved."  At 
this  time  the  female  membership  of  the  church  was 
about  seventy-five  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  were  present  at  the  church  meetings  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  act  was  clearly  illegal,  and 
would  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  concurred  in  l)y  the 
entire  membership  ;  since  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  commonwealth  had  more  than  once  decided  that 
a  church  (irganized  in  a  specifically  defined  parish 
has  no  existence  separate  from  the  parish.  So  the 
First  Parish  treated  this  action  of  the  male  members 
of  the  church,  from  the  first,  and  the  church  has 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  that  parish.  The  old  record- 
books,  which  were  retained  by  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  ihi.s  illegal  act,  were  mysteriously  returned 
by  unknown  hands  to  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
in  December,  1SG2.  Tlie  last  record  made  by  those 
who  had  retained  them  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
under  date  of  ''  May  3,  1837."  They  claimed  that  at 
that  time  the  church  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Babson, 
in  his  history  {p.  496),  adopts  their  conclusion  ;  but, 
beyond  question,  they  were  in  error,  and  the  church, 
with  slight  modification  of  its  covenant,  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  First  Parish. 

Rev.  Jlr.  Hamilton's  installation  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1834.  His  connection  with  the  parish  ceased 
.in  about  a  year,  on  account  of  offense  given  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parishioners,  who  were  Whigs  in  politics, 
by  his  accepting  a  nomination  as  Representative  to 
■the  Legislature  from  the  Democrats,  who  secured  his 
.election.  In  1836  the  parish  made  choice  of  Rev. 
Josiah  K.  Waite  to  be  their  minister.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  July,  1837,  and  resigned  in  1849.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  William  Mountford,  who  began 


to  preach  in  the  parish  in  1850,  although  his  installa- 
tion was  deferred  till  August,  18.52.  He  resigned  his 
office  May,  1853,  but  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit 
till  the  following  fall.  Subsequent  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Rogers,  August,  1854,  to  February  10, 
1869  ;  Rev.  Minot  G.  Gage,  January  9,  1870,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1878;  Rev.  John  S.  Thomson,  November  21, 
1879,  to  October  1,1884;  Rev.  John  B.Green,  the 
present  incumbent,  began  his  pastorate  July  27,  1885. 
Sunday-school  first  started  in  1816,  but  suspended  in 
1819.     Reorganized  in  1823. 

The  Second  Parish.— The  inhabitants  of  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  had,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  meetinghouse,  been  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  attending  public  worship.  Most  of 
them  were  compelled  to  travel  from  three  to  five  miles 
for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  town, 
in  1710,  for  land  on  which  to  erect  a  meeting-house. 
Their  petition  was  not  granted,  but  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  that,  in  engaging  a  schoolmaster  for 
that  section,  they  should  endeavor  to  select  a  man 
"  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  reverend  pastor,  was 
s-uitably  qualified  to  preach  to  them  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  for  about  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter 
season,  in  some  convenient  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  inhabitants."  He  should  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
treasury,  and  the  engagement  should  be  made  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Samuel  Tompson  was  selected  as 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  keep  a  school  and  preach  during  three 
months  in  the  year,  beginning  January,  1712,  for 
twelve  pounds  each  season.  A  further  agreement 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  by  which,  for  a 
year's  teaching  and  four  mouths'  ministry  he  should 
receive  £40.  In  March,  1716,  the  people  petitioned 
the  town  that  they  might  be  set  off  as  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. The  town  gave  consent  by  voting  "  that  the 
inhabitants  that  live  on  the  northwest  and  westerly 
side  of  this  line,  viz.  :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
nisquam  River,  the  river  to  be  the  line  unto  the  mouth 
of  Little  River,  then  Little  River  to  be  the  line  unto 
the  head  of  said  river  ;  from  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to  the  sea,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Kettle  Cove  ;  to  be 
set  ofT  as  a  precinct,  in  order  to  the  settling  and 
maintaining  a  gospel  minister  among  them."  The 
parish  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court  the  12th 
of  the  following  June.  At  once  a  meeting-house  was 
erected,  and  iu  October  Mr.  Tompson  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  as  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
28th  of  November.  His  ministry  terminated  at  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1724. 

The  parish  took  immediate  steps  for  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Tompson's  successor,  and  agreed  on  a  unani- 
mous call  to  Rev.  Richard  Jaques,  to  whom  they 
offered  "One  hundred  pounds  settlement,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly  salary,  so  long  as  he  should 
[lerform  and  carry  on  the  whole  work  of  the  minis- 
try." He  accei)ted  and  was  ordained  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1725.     In  the  spring  of  1764,   Mr.   Jaques 
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having  been  rendered  unable  to  perform  his  minis- 
terial duties,  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  bis  salary 
ceased,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  settlement,  lie 
considered  himself  ill-used,  and  council  was  sought 
from  abroad  to  adjust  the  diU'erences  between  himself 
and  his  people.  At  length,  at  a  meeting  in  March, 
1769,  the  parish  voted  their  pastor  an  allowance  of 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  and  called  Uev.  Daniel 
Fuller  to  settle  with  them  as  Mr.  Jaiiues'  colleague, 
on  a  salary  of  .£70  per  aniuini,and  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage wood-lot  so  long  as  he  continuc<l  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  Mr.  .laijues  died  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1777,  having  been  confined  to  his  house,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed,  for  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Fuller  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of  January,  1770. 
His  ministry  with  them  lasted  a  lialf  a  century,  when, 
feeling  the  intirmities  of  age,  he  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  made  his  home  with  his  son,  at  Dorches- 
ter. He  died  on  the  2.'i<l  of  Jlay,  182l».  He  was  a 
man  greatly  beloved,  and  was  a  pastor  true,  pure  and 
generous.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  also  in 
the  second  war  with  (ireat  Britain,  when,  by  reason 
of  distress  and  poverty,  the  people  were  unable  to 
meet  tlieir  pecuniary  obligations  to  liim,  he  gener- 
ously remitted  what  was  due  him,  and  encouraged 
his  Hock  to  bear  the  hardships  incident  to  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  an<l  their  just  rights. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  |>arish  meeting  in  the  spring 
of  18150  the  following  article  was  inserted:  "To 
know  of  what  denomination  the  parish  will  lie  most 
unit'd."  The  vote  on  this  item  was  just  three  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  I'niversalist  denomination.  Kev.  Cal- 
vin Gardner  was  the  first  minister  under  this  vote, 
anil  his  support  was  provided  for  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  following  year  the  parish  voted  to 
a.ssess  a  ta.x,  and  to  grant  to  each  person  assessed,  "the 
privilege  of  having  his  own  money  appropriated  to 
support  a  minister  of  his  own  Denomination."  Wimilar 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1838 
the  orlhodo.x  portion  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
after  this  till  1843,  when  the  parish  organization  was 
dissolved,  meetings  were  held  a  portion  of  each  year 
by  the  Universalists.  In  1840  the  ancient  meeting- 
house having  become  greatly  out  of  repair,  was  taken 
down,  the  last  service  being  held  in  it  on  the  7th  of 
September  of  that  year.  Its  frame  was  found  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  the  timbers  were  sold  and  worked 
into  a  building  on  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Esse.x, 
known  as  "Liberty  Hall,"  which  was  occupied  for  re- 
ligious meetings  until  the  erection  of  the  I'niversalist 
Chapel  near  by,  in  187(). 

•  The  Tiiiuk  I'aiusii.— "  For  fifty  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,"  says  Mr.  Kabson,  the 
territory  on  the  northerly  i)art  of  the  Cape  "  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  more  than  two  or  three  fami- 
lies." The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Annisquam 
was  probably  made  in  KioG.  Not  until  \~2(>  did  the 
people  there  deem  themselves  sufficiently  numerous 
to  seek  a  parish  organization  and  a  minister  of  their 


own.  In  Xoveinber  of  that  year  aliout  forty  of  them 
pelitiducd  the  town  for  liberty  to  set  up  a  meeting- 
house ill  a  convenient  place  upon  some  of  the  uiiap- 
propriated  land.  Their  in-tition  was  debated,  but  not 
granted  till  January,  17l'S,  when  the  town  voted, 
••That  the  inhabitants  of  Annis.|iiani,  and  those  that 
live  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Cape,  so  (ar  southerly 
as  the  siiutherly  side  of  Pigeon  Hill  iiastiire,  and  fniin 
thence  westerly  on  a  line  to  the  liridge  that  is  over 
tlie  brook  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  John  Tucker, 
Jun.'s  house,  and  thence  by  said  brook  as  it  leadeth 
into  the  cove  called  (loose  Cove,  and  thence  by  said 
Cove  to  .\nnis(|nani  Uiver,  should  be  set  oti'  as  a  pre- 
cinct to  themselves,  to  maintain  a  gospel  minister 
among  them."  The  (ieneral  Court  conlirnied  the 
doings  of  the  town,  and  the  parish  was  incorporated 
the  llth  of  June,  1728.  They  located  their  meeting- 
house at  the  head  of  Lobster  Cove.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  month  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation  the 
pari-h  voted  to  settle  the  Kev.  Benjamin  Bradstreet 
as  their  minister,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  ISlh  of 
.Se])teniber.  A  churcdi  was  soon  organized,  the  coven- 
ant being  signed  by  the  following  male  members  : 


min  Tinulstropt. 
rJ  IInn..li-n,  Sr. 


Sannu-1  lano. 
.Ii>s<-ph  Tlmrslun. 
.l.ihn  I,;in.^. 


,I;iriit.s  I.:ilic. 
Jc'llini  Wli. dcr. 


Ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
whose  salary  was  to  lie  £\2'^  the  first  year,  .£13t)  the 
sec'ond,  and  £]:>>  yearly  thereafter,  the  jiarish  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  petitioned 
the  First  Parish  to  set  oft"  to  them  additional  territory, 
so  as  to  include  the  settlement  at  Sandy  Bay.  agreeing 
to  make  and  maintain  a  convenient  way  through  the 
woods  to  Mr.  John  Pool's,  at  that  place,  if  the  people 
at  Sandy  Bay  would  thus  unite  with  them.  The 
petition  was  |iri)liably  not  granted.  Mr.  l!radstreet"8 
ministry  continued  nearly  thirty-four  years,  termi- 
nating with  his  death  the  lilst  of  .May,   17l!l'. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  until  17(JI),  but  the 
pulpit  was  occasionally  supplied  by  Kev.  Mr.  Cleave- 
laiid,  of  the  Fifth  Parish,  and  by  others.  Late  in 
17(io  Kev.  John  Wyetli  was  called.  He  acce[)ted  and 
was  ordained  the  oth  of  February,  17ti(i.  The  call 
was  not  unanimous,  and  the  opposition  soon  developed 
intense  and  active  hostility,  which  was  freciuently 
manifest  in  violent  anil  disgraceful  acts,  even  to  the 
firing  of  musket-balls  into  his  house.  He  was  dis- 
mis.sed  the  17th  of  May,  17l)8,  and  on  liis  arrival  at 
Cambridge  commenced  an  action  against  the  jiarish 
liir  his  pay,  which  they  settled  on  the  best  terms  they 
couiil  make.  He  left  the  ministry  and  went  into  the 
practice  of  law. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Obadiah  Parsons,  the 
terms  of  whose  settlement  were  a  yearly  salary  of 
£8(),  Pi.s.  4'/.;  but  in  ease  of  his  inability  to  preach, 
one-half  that  sum  was  to  be  retained  by  the  parish. 
He  also  had  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Par- 
sons  was    ordained    the    llth    of    November,    1772. 
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Charges  affecting  his  character  were  brought  before  a 
council  in  1779;  and  although  the  council  voted 
that  the  charges  were  not  sustained,  they  also  recom- 
mended that,  considering  tlie  great  alienation  of  alTec- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  small  prospect 
which  remained  of  the  pastor's  further  usefulness 
among  them,  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved. 
This  unhappy  termination  of  affairs,  and  the  impover- 
ished and  <listracted  condition  of  the  people  during 
the  then  imminent  war  for  independence,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  its  close,  discouraged  for  many  years 
an  attempt  t)  settle  another  minister,  although  the 
pulpit  was  often  supplied. 

In  1802  the  parish  resolved  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  pastor  at  the  earliest  moment.  In  1804,  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard,  who  had  for  some  months  supplied  the 
pulpit,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their  minis- 
ter. He  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  December  of 
that  year,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1832.  In  the  summer  of  .1811,  Mr. 
Leonard  announced  to  his  people  that,  having  be- 
come a  Universalist  in  belief,  he  could  no  longer 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  The 
only  action  taken  by  the  pari.sh  on  this  avowal  was  a 
vote  that  he  should  continue  in  his  place  till  the  next 
March  meeting.  The  majority  of  his  people  were  in 
accord  with  him  in  his  new  sentiments,  only  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  church  adhering  to  the  old  be- 
lief. These  latter  quietly  withdrew,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  moved  on  in  great  harmony.  Mr.  Leonard 
was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  parish,  and  was 
greatly  respected  wherever  he  was  known.  He  rep- 
resented the  town,  one  year,  at  the  General  Court, 
and  while  in  Boston  attended  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  which,  with  his  previous  study  of  medicine, 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Gratuitously  dispensing  his  services  as  a  physician,  he 
bound  his  people  still  more  closely  to  him  in  the  ties 
of  strongest  affection.  During  his  ministry  the  meet- 
ing-house, erected  in  1728,  was  removed,  and  a  new 
one  immediately  built  was  dedicated  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1831. 

The  following  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  par- 
ish since  Mr.  Leonard's  death  :  Abraham  Norwood, 
settled  in  1832;  Elbridge  Trull,  1833;  John  Harri- 
man,  1834  ;  George  C.  Leach,  1837  ;  M.  B.  Newell, 
1842  ;  J.  A.  Bartlett,  1845;  B.  H.  Clark,  1847  ;  E.  W. 
Coffin,  1848;  N.  Gunnison,  1854;  E.  Partridge,  1857; 
Lewis  L.  Record,  1859;  J.  H.  Tuller,  1863;  J.  H. 
Willis,  18G5  ;  F.  A.  Benton,  1868  ;  William  Hooper, 
1871 ;  Henry  C.  Leonard,  1875  to  1879.  Since  1880 
the  parish  has  been  supplied  by  neighboring  pastors, 
by  ministers  sent  by  the  State  Convention  and  by 
students  from  Tuft's  Divinity  School.  Sunday-school 
established  about  1830. 

The  Fourth  P.\rish. — The  erection  of  the  meet- 
ing-house at  the  Harbor,  and  its  occupation  by  a 
portion  of  the  First  Parish,  in  1738,  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  that  portion  of  the  parish  whose  resi- 


dences were  north  of  the  old  place  of  worship  on  the 
Green.  They  accordingly  called  a  parish  meeting 
and  endeavored  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct; 
but  their  proposition  was  defeated  by  one  hundred 
and  seven  votes  against  seventy-seven  in  its  favor. 
The  minority  then  applied  to  the  General  Court  for 
relief.  Eighty-five  members  of  the  parish  united  in 
a  petition,  in  which  they  said  : 

'■  Whereas,  eight  inhabitants  of  said  parish  have 
lately  built  a  new  meeting-house,  in  the  Harbor, 
about  a  mile  southward  of  the  old  one,  without  any 
leave  or  vote  of  said  parish,  although  the  parish,  by 
vote,  laid  out  a  convenient  place  to  set  one  on  when 
wanted  (that  place  is  between  the  old  meeting-house 
and  the  new  one) ;  and  since  the  proprietors  of  the 
new  meeting-house  have  made  an  offer  of  it  to  the 
parish,  on  these  terms  (reserving  all  the  pews  and 
considerable  part  of  the  room  in  the  gallery  to  pro- 
cure the  cost  of  building  it),  and  the  parish,  by 
vote,  accepted  said  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God;  by  reason  of  which,  the  northerly  part  of  the 
parish,  who  are  your  humble  petitioners,  labor  under 
great  discouragements  and  inconveniences  in  attend- 
ing public  worship,  by  reason  that  many  of  them  live 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  new  meeting-house  (many 
of  them  are  sea-faring  men  and  have  no  conveniences 
forgoing  to  meeting  but  on  foot ;  which  is  very  un- 
comfortable for  elderly  people,  women  and  children), 
near  about  ninety  families  must  go  by  the  old  meet- 
ing-house to  go  to  the  new  one.  Most  of  your  peti- 
tioners could  go  home  at  noon  from  the  old  meeting- 
house ;  but  if  obliged  to  go  to  the  new  one,  cannot : 
which  renders  your  petitioners'  case  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Also  the  bigger  part  of  the  body  of  the  new 
meeting-house  is  built  into  pews,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  ninety  ;  and  the  major  part  of  your  petition- 
ers are  unable  to  purchase  them.  These,  with  many 
other  reasons,  moved  us  to  desire  the  church  to  con- 
sent that  we  might  have  preaching  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, at  our  own  cost,  the  winter  following  ;  but 
could  have  no  favor  shown  us  there.  Then  we  applied 
to  the  parish  to  set  off  all  who  live  nearer  the  old 
meeting-house  than  the  new,  in  order  to  call  and 
settle  an  orthodox  minister;  but  were  still  denied. 
The  second  and  third  parish  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  own  district,  the  southerly  part 
of  the  first  parish  joining  with  them,  in  order  to  hin- 
der us  from  a  settlement.  Therefore,  we  humbly  pray 
the  court  would  take  our  difficult  circumstances  under 
their  wise  consideration,  and  set  off  to  the  old  meet- 
ing-house all  those  parishioners  that  are  nearer  that 
than  to  the  new  meeting-house,  with  their  estates, 
into  a  distinct  precinct." 

In  concluding,  they  requested,  that  if  the  court 
should  not  grant  their  petition,  they  would  send  a 
committee  to  view  the  parish,  and  consider  the  case 
at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners.  The  parish  chose  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  petition, 
and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  appear  for  the 
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parish  before  the  Governor  and  court  in  defeiisc  of 
their  remonstrance.  No  delinitc  action  was  tal^en  till 
the  session  in  August,  1741,  when  the  court  ordered, 
"That  if  the  non-jjetitidners  in  the  pari-h  ilo  not, 
within  twelve  month  Irom  the  end  of  that  session, 
remove  the  new  meetingdiouse  to  the  place  agreed 
upon  by  the  precinct,  or  the  ])recincl  erect  there 
another  house  convenient  for  public  worship;  that, 
in  such  case,  the  petitioners  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate precinct,  ajrreeably  to  their  petition,  unless  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  precinct  shall,  within  the 
term  aforesaid,  agree  to  have  the  public  worship  of 
God  carried  on  in  both  houses  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  settle  another  learned  and  orthodox  minister  there 
to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  ministry  ;  the  two 
ministers  to  preach  in  the  old  and  new  meeting- 
houses by  turns,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  agree." 

In  Septend)er,  1742,  the  petitioners  memorialized 
the  General  Court,  showing  that  the  legislative  order 
of  the  previous  year  bad  not  been  comidied  with: 
that  no  agreement  between  the  two  parties  bad  been 
made,  and  praying  to  beset  olf  into  a  se[)arate  pre- 
cinct. At  a  parish  meeting  held  soon  after,  a  separa- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  lit'ty  yeas  to 
thirty-five  nays.  On  the  loth  of  December  the  General 
Court  ordered:  "That  the  lirst  precinct  in  (ilcjucestcr 
be  divided  into  two  precincts,  as  follows:  the  divid- 
ing line  to  begin  at  the  nortbe:islerly  end  of 
Squani  precinct  line,  by  t?andy  liay,  and  to  run 
as  the  said  line  does  to  S<iuam  Kiver  to 
Goose  Cove,  and  land  which  has  Capt.  Allen's 
warehouse  on  the  northeasterly  side,  and  land 
late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sawyer's  on  the  southerly  side  ; 
and  so  to  run  on  the  northerly  side  of  said  Sawyer's 
land  to  the  highway,  and  in  the  Siud  highway  to  iMr, 
Nymphas  Staoy's  corner,  and  then  northerly  on  said 
way  to  Mr.  James  Wallis's  house  and  land,  including 
the  same  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Sandy  15ay  to  the  Parting  Path  so  called, 
and  in  that  way  to  another  Parting  Path,  near 
Witham's  house,  and  thence  on  the  beach  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  by  8ame,round  the  Ca|)e,  Pigeor  Cove,  and 
Sandy  Bay,  into  Squam  line  aforesaid  :  all  the  land 
estates,  houses,  and  inhabitants  included  in  the 
northerly  and  westerly  side  of  said  lines,  way,  and 
sea,  or  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  not  peti- 
tioned, that  are  thus  included,  as  shall  manifest  their 
willingness  herefor  by  a  subscription  and  present  it 
to  this  court  at  the  next  session,  to  be  incnr|)i>rated 
into  one  distinct  precinct;  and  that  the  southerly 
part,  whereof  the  licv.  Mr.  John  White  is  the  jires- 
ent  pastor,  be  accounted  the  first  precinct  in  said 
town  of  CJIoucester."  The  occup:ints  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house became  the  Fourth  Parish. 

A  church  was  organized  in  October,  174:'.,  the  cov- 
enant being  signed  by  seventeen  men,  and  in  .March 
and  April  following  it  was  increased  by  receiving 
seventy-six  women  by  dismission  from  the  First 
Church.     Uev.  John  Rogers,  of  Kittery,   Maine,  was 


the  choice  of  the  clinrch  for  its  pastor,  in  wbicli  the 
parish  concurred  by  a  vole  of  thirty-nine  to  cKven, 
agreeing  to  give  .tl'I.'iO,  old  tenor,  [>er  annum  salary, 
and  X400  in  the  same  currency  fur  settlement,  the 
latter  to  be  paid  in  four  aiinn:il  iii-lillnieiits.  He  was 
onlained  on  the  1st  of  February,  1711.  His  ministry 
continued  till  his  death,  in  Octol)er,  l7.S:i.  Long  be- 
fore his  death  the  fiarisb  was  weakened  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war  for  independence.  Business  in  the 
fisheries,  in  wbicli  nearly  :dl  the  men  in  the  parish 
were  engaged,  was  utterly  ruined,  aii<l  many  engaged 
in  privatering  or  enlisted  in  the  army.  But  few  of 
the  number  survived  the  war,  and  their  families 
were  reduced  to  utter  |)Overty.  The  parish  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow,  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  no  suc- 
cessor. The  ohl  meeting-bouse  gave  |)lace  to  a  new 
one  in  17.52,  which  remained  standing  still  1S40, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  only  occasional  services 
having  been  held  in  it  for  many  years. 

TllK  F'tFTll  Paimsii. — As  early  as  Ulilo  a  grant  of 
laiui  was  made  to  .lobn  Babson.  at  .^traitsnidtitb,  "to 
set  up  fishing  u|i()n."  "The  indentation  of  the  coast 
between  Andrews'  Point  and  Slrailmonth  Point  be- 
gan to  be  called  Sandy  B;iy  ''  about  that  time.  The 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  town  was  slow  for  many 
ye:irs.  Prior  to  17  ID  they  bad  occasional  ju'eaching 
in  their  own  village,  and  had  been  rcfnseil  the  jirivi- 
lege  of  a  remission  of  a  portion  nf  their  tax  imposed 
by  the  First  Parish,  (in  condition  of  their  supporting 
religions  worship  among  themselves  four  tuonths  in 
the  year.  But  in  the  year  mentioned  the  General 
Court  comj)elled  the  F^irst  Parish  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege. In  1754,  when  the  whole  number  of  tax-p:iyers 
at  Sandy  liay  was  thirty -seven,  the  (ieneral  Court  in- 
corporated them  as  the  Fifth  Parish.  "The  we-terly 
line  of  the  new  precinct  extended  from  t!a|)e  Hedge 
to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Squam-Parish  line."  A 
meeting-house  was  soon  erected  near  the  head  of 
Long  Cove;  and  the  church  was  organized  on  the 
l;!tb  of  F'ebruary,  17'>"),  consisting  of  the  following- 
named  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
F'irst  Church  for  this  purpose; 

IC.hiiuiMl  Cn.vi-r.  .I:il«.7.  Ii;ilicT. 

NVhi-muih  (iron-r.  Ilmiry  WiUiiini. 

.loiiiillian  I'ool.  S;imufl  Davis. 


They  made  choice  of  Rev.  ICbenezer  Cleaveland  as 
their  nunister,  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 
He  was  ordained  in  December,  1700.  Mr.  Babson 
records  concerning  this  jieople,  that,  "In  forming 
themselves  into  a  parish,  the  pieople  of  Sandy  Bay 
assumed  a  pecuniary  burthen  of  no  incon-iderable 
amount;  and  it  is  a  f:ict  in  their  history,  which  their 
descendants  m:iy  remember  with  pleasure  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  religions  character,  that  the  salary 
paiil  to  their  minister  in  1755  was  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  their  town   tax  the  same  veur 
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and  more  than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province 
tax  the  year  preceding." 

During  a  portion  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War  Mr. 
Cleaveland  served  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army. 
On  his  return  to  liis  parisli,  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  found  his  people  in  a  di.stre.sscd  condition. 
Some  of  his  supporters  had  fallen  in  battle;  "some 
had  died  in  prison-ships  ;  many  had  perished  at  sea  ; 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  fit  for  service  were  absent, 
fighting  for  their  country's  rights.  They  were  deeply 
in  debt  to  him  for  past  labors;  and  the  best  they 
could  do  for  his  future  support  was  to  give  him  ninety 
quintals  of  hake-fish  per  annum."  He  became  for  a 
while  engaged  as  superintendent  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege lands  at  Llandatf,  N.  H.  ;  but  returned  to  Sandy 
Bay  about  1785  and  preached  to  his  former  flock, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contributions 
as  they  were  able  to  make.  Before  long  he  again  left 
the  Cape  and  preached  in  Amesbury,  but  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  Sandy  Bay  in  1797, and  continued  his 
residence  there  till  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1805. 

In  1804  the  parish  erected  a  new  meeting-house ; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1805  ordained  as  their  pastor  Rev. 
Jacob  Jewett,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.  His  ministry  ex- 
tended to  1836,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign.  The  parish  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  relig- 
ious prosperity  during  his  ministry,  ihe  church  mem- 
bership increasing  from  ten  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  of  East- 
port,  Maine,  who  was  installed  in  May,  1836.  He 
was  pastor  when,  in  1840,  the  parish,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Third  Parish,  became  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Rockport,  and  for  many  years  after  that  change 
wa.s  effected. 

Universalists. — The  first  break  from  the  stand- 
ing order,  as  it  was  called, — the  Orthodo.x  Congrega- 
tionalists,  who  were  the  original  founders  of  the 
parishes, — was  begun  in  1774,  by  the  preaching  of 
Rev.  John  Murray,  Universalist.  A  book  advocating 
Universalism,  written  by  Rev.  James  Relly,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  had  been  brought  to  Gloucester,  in 
17()9  or  1770,  by  an  English  sailor,  probably  em- 
ployed on  a  vessel  belonging  to  Winthrop  Sargent, 
then  and  long  after  a  ship-owner,  merchant  and  lead- 
ing man  of  Gloucester.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  his  family,  and  then  by  several  others,  by  some 
of  whom  its  doctrines,  at  first  exciting  wonder,  were 
received  at  last  as  the  true  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel.  These  believers  only  needed  the  im- 
pulse of  the  more  public  proclamation  of  their  faith 
to  bring  them  forward  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christians. 
The  occ.ision  for  this  presented  itself  in  September, 
1774,  when,  on  the  second  visit  of  Mr.  Murray  to 
Boston,  he  was  attacked  in  the  papers  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Croswell,  of  that  cily,  and  accused  of  being  "a 
preacher  of  Relly's  doctrine."  The  readers  of  Relly's 
book  in  Gluucester,  seeing  this,  at  once  sent  Mr.  Sar- 
gent to  Boston  to  solicit  Mr.  Murray's  presence   iti 


Gloucester.  He  came  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
remained  nine  daj's.  At  once  be  was  waited  upon  by 
the  deacons  and  elders  of  the  First  Parish,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  their  minister.  Rev.  Mr. 
Chandler,  who  was  then  ill,  by  whose  permission  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  that  evening,  and  on  several  sub- 
sequent occasion.^.  Meetings  were  also  held  daily  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Sargent's  residence  on  JIain  and 
Duncan  Streets.  On  the  15th  of  December,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  again  in  Gloucester,  and  finding  his  labors 
greatly  blessed,  concluded  to  make  the  town  his  per- 
manent home,  although  intending  to  itinerate  more  or 
less  through  a  large  ]>ortion  of  the  country.  The 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  was  again  open  to 
him,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  sometime  during 
the  following  month  the  doors  were  closed  against 
him.  Meanwhile  adherents  to  his  views  increased, 
and  a  congregation  was  collected,  which  met  fre- 
quently during  the  week  in  various  residences,  and 
held  public  service  on  Sunday  at  Mr.  Sargent's.  The 
following  May,  Mr.  Murray,  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Colonels  Greene,  Varnum  and  Hitchcock,  to 
take  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Rhode  Island  Brigade, 
then  in  camp  at  Jamaica  Plain,  entered  the  army. 
Afcer  a  few  months'  service  ho  was  stricken  with 
severe  sickness,  and  was  returned  to  Gloucester.  On 
his  recovery,  he  was  so  shocked  by  the  distress  and 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fishing  business,  that  he  returned  to 
camp,  and  procured  liberal  donations  from  his  ac- 
quaintances there:  "General  Washington  led  the 
subscription  with  £10,  each  of  the  Major-Generals 
£5,  each  of  the  brigadiers  £3,  besides  generous  dona- 
tions from  many  other  respectable  characters,  in  and 
out  of  the  army."  This  he  distributed  to  parties  re- 
commended by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  thereby  re- 
lieving, as  he  stated  in  a  broadside  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  issued  against  him  by 
the  First  Parish,  upwards  of  a  thousand  individuals, 
who,  in  consequence  of  this  very  providential  and  sea- 
sonable support,  were  enabled  to  get  through  the 
worst  winter  they  ever  experienced  during  the  war. 
The  town,  in  April,  1776,  "Voted  unanimously  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  donors  and  to  Mr.  JIurray." 

On  the  coming  of  Mr.  Forbes  to  minister  to  the 
First  Parish,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  the  members  of 
the  church  who  had  become  Universalists  quietly  ab- 
sented themselves  from  its  public  religious  services. 
The  bigotry  of  the  people  found  vent  in  attempting 
to  perpetrate  mob  violence  on  Mr.  Murray  by  driving 
him  from  town.  Being  dissuaded  from  this  when 
they  had  already  assembled  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Sargent,  they  loudly  warned  him  to  go,  and 
threatened  violence  if  he  should  refuse.  The  follow- 
ing February  he  was  summoned  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  all  the  members  of  which,  then  present, 
were  his  openly-avowed  enemies,  and  was  served  by 
thein  with  a  notice  that  he  must  "depart  in  five  days 
from  the  first  of  March."     Having  paid  no  heed  to 
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Anno 

Winthrop  S;irsenl. 

Ly.li.i 

Elwiiczer  Parsous. 

JtMnim 

Daviil  IV'irce. 

Ciilher 

Bebecca  Smith. 

Jn.lith 

the  notice,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  town- 
uieetiiig  on  tlie  lOtli  of  March,  an^I  on  a  motion  ''to 
apjirove  the  coiuiuct  of  the  hite  Committee,"  "54 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  S  in  the  negative."  But 
he  took  no  notice  of  tliis,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  further  attempt  to  compel  liim  to  go  away. 

In  September,  1778.  the  First  Church  publicly  sus- 
pended from  membership,  "  until  their  return  from 
their  error  in  sentiment  and  practice  :  " 


H»nnnh  Ti 
Judith  Slc\ 


The,se,  with  others, — sixty-one  in  all,  of  wliom 
thirty-one  were  men  and  tiiirty  women, — bound 
themselves  together  on  the  1st  of  January,  177',),  by 
"Articles  of  Association,'"  as  an  "  Independent  Church 
of  Christ,'' covenanting  and  agreeing  to  walk  together 
in  Christian  love,  and  "resolved  by  God's  grace, 
whether  blessed  with  the  public  preaching  of  the 
word  or  not,  to  meet  together  to  supplicate  tlie  divine 
favour,  to  praise  our  redeeming  (  ;<m1,  to  hear  bis  most 
holy  word,  and  freely  to  communicate  whatever  God 
shall  please  to  manifest  to  us  for  our  mutual  edifica- 
tion." They  also  agreed  to  set  apart  and  receive  as 
their  minister,  which  they  considered  as  being  the 
same  as  ordaining  him,  their  "  friend  and  Christian 
brother,  John  Murray,  from  a  full  conviction  that  the 
same  (iod  that  sent  the  first  i)reachers  of  .Jesus  Christ, 
sent  him ;  and  that  the  same  gospel  they  preached, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  him." 
Thus  was  created  the  First  L'niversalist  Church  in 
America. 

In  1780  they  erected  a  house  of  worship  at  the 
corner  of  JIain  and  Water  Streets,  which  they  dedi- 
cated on  Christmas  day.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Murray  felt  compelled  to  frequently  absent  him- 
self from  (iloucester  in  order  to  answer  calls  all  over 
the  country  for  his  jnilpit  services.  The  Gloucester 
Church  coutinuetl  their  meetings,  as  tlicy  had  cove- 
nanted to  do,  and  occasionally  had  help  from  abroad. 
Among  others  who  preached  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  were  Revs.  Moses  and  Klhanan  Winchester, 
the  latter  a  convert  from  the  Baptists,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  untiring  zeal  ;  John  Tyler,  a  KcUyan 
in  theology,  but  continued  as  rector  of  the  F|)iscoi)al 
Church  at  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  Matthew  Wright,  a 
former  missionary  among  the  Moravians  ;  Adams 
Streeter,  of  Oxford,  Mtiss. ;  Noah  Parker,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  and  Ship|)ie  Townsend,  a  block-maker, 
of  Boston,  a  writer  of  several  pamphlets  in  defense  of 
I'liiversalism,  and  a  very  acceptable  lay  |)reacher. 

The  First  Parish  assessed  the  Univer.salisls  for  the 
support  of  that  organization.  The  Universalists 
claimed  exemption  from  liability  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the  State  Constitution, 
then  recently  adopted,  i)rovides  that  "  All  religious 
societies  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right 


of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting 
with  them  for  their  sujiport  and  maintcnam  e.  And 
all  moneys  paid  by  the  subjcrt  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  tcatdier  or  teach- 
ers of  his  own  religious  sect  or  detiomination,  jirovidi'd 
there  be  any  on  whose  instruction  he  atlends."  To 
this  answer  was  made  that  this  provision  could  not 
apply,  because  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Murray  wa-s 
not  a  religious  society,  or  if  it  were,  it  had  not  been 
iiu'orporated  ;  nor  was  ,Mr.  Murray  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion, or  if  so,  111-  was  not  an  orilained  minister. 

In  l7.S:ith(^  parish  enforced  their  demand  by  seiz- 
ing and  selling  at  auction  the  goods  of  three  members 
of  the  Independent  Church.  From  Kpes  Sargent 
they  took  artich's  of  silver  plate,  from  another  (per- 
haps Winthrop  Sargent)  Ihey  took  Fnglish  goods, 
and  from  another  (probal)ly  David  Pier<-e)  the  anchor 
of  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing.  William  Pierce, 
a  brother  of  David,  promini  iit  in  the  nxib  against 
Mr.  Murray,  before  referred  to,  had  become  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and,  on  his  resistance  of  the  tax,  was  lotlged 
by  the  parish  committee  in  Salem  jail.  Failing  to 
recover  their  goods  by  replevin,  the  Independent 
Church  instituted  a  suit  against  the  parisli.  But  it 
was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  sus- 
tain an  action,  it  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
religious  teacher  from  whom  the  money  had  been 
diverted.  As  Mr.  Murray  had  passed  through  the 
country  without  allowing  or  accepting  contributions 
for  his  support,  he  was  averse  to  becoming  such  a 
party  in  the  suit;  but  on  representation  being  made 
to  him  tluat  the  issue  affected  not  himself  alone,  but 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  Commonweallh 
that  was  not  of  the  standing  order,  and  that  persist- 
ence in  his  opposition  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  personal 
interests  of  his  friends,  and  would  be  a  cowardly 
givitig  up  of  a  right  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed 
to  all,  he  consented,  and  the  suit  was  lironght  in  due 
form.  The  case  came  to  trial  in  1783,  ami  was  con- 
tinued, on  appeal  and  review,  to  178G,  when  it  was 
decided  in  Mr.  Murray's  favor.  Under  this  verdict 
all  religious  societies  of  whatever  sect — not  of  the 
standing  order — found  i>rotection,  till  17!>2,  when  it 
was  set  aside  liy  a  sustained  ruling  of  the  courts  to 
the  effect  that  only  inctn-porated  religious  societies 
were  entitled  to  the  privilege  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  While  the  suit  of  Jlr.  Murray  was  in  court, 
other  Universalist  organizations,  which  ha<l  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  held  an 
association  at  Oxford  for  mutual  consultation  on  their 
rights  and  their  dangers  ;  and,  desiring  some  uniform 
organization  for  the  different  societies  and  churches, 
the  Glouce-tcr  Universalists  drafted  what  they  called 
"  A  Charter  of  Compact,"  in  which  they  provided  for 
the  necessary  ollicers  of  a  religious  society,  and  for 
carrying  on  its  afliiirs  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
This  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and  in  .Septem- 
ber, 1785,  it  .su])erseded  the  "Articles  of  Association," 
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which  contained  no  provisions  for  these  particulars. 
It  was  signed  by  all  the  male  members  of  the  society, 
then  numbering  eighty-five. 

The  validi'^y  of  Mr.  Murray's  ordination  being  in 
question,  and  suits  begun  against  him,  and  afterwards 
decided  to  his  damage, — from  which,  however,  the 
General  Court  gave  him  relief, — the  society,  that  they 
might  not  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  further 
litigation,  arranged  for  and  perfected  Mr.  Murray's 
re-ordination  on  Christmas  day,  1788.  Mr.  Murray 
having  married,  the  society  now  voted  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  As  he 
had  now  arranged  to  be  in  Boston  once  in  three 
weeks,  a  deduction  was  probably  made  for  the  time 
spent  there,  and  the  first  tax  assessed  was  for  X35  13s. 
lOd.,  for  six  months,  beginning  the  1st  of  January, 
1789.  This  amount  was  assessed  on  one  hundred  and 
three  persons.  In  1 792,  on  the  reversal  of  the  court 
decision  before  mentioned,  the  society  availed  itself 
of  an  act  of  incorporation,  granted  the  28th  of  June. 
In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Murray  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  the  society  and  removed  to  Boston. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  till  1804,  when  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones  was  invited,  and  entered  upon  a  long 
and  eventful  pastorate.  During  the  interval  between 
Mr.  Murray's  removal  and  Mr.  Jones'  call,  meetings 
were  continued  with  considerable  regularity,  Revs. 
Thomas  Barns,  Hosea  Ballon,  Michael  Coffin,  George 
Richards,  Zephaniah  Lathe,  John  Foster,  Ebenezer 
Paine,  Edward  Turner,  Joshua  Flagg  and  others  sup- 
plying the  pulpit.  Mr.  Jones  was  installed  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1804,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In  February,  1805, 
some  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  open  a  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house. 
Mr.  William  Pearce  having  purchased  a  large  lot  of 
land,  fronting  sixty-three  feet  on  Middle  Street  and 
running  back  to  High  Street,  with  a  frontage  there  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  for  the  new  meeting-house  voted  to  take  it  from 
him  on  the  same  terms,  to  erect  the  meeting-house 
near  the  eminence  back  or  north  of  the  brook,  and 
lay  a  handsome  graveled  walk  from  Middle  Street  to 
the  front  of  the  meeting-house ;  and  to  reserve  a  large 
lot  near  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  for  a  burial- 
ground.  So  much  of  the  southern  end  as  extends 
from  Pine  Street  to  Middle  Street,  together  with  the 
meeting-house,  when  completed,  except  the  pew.-*,  to  be 
given  to  the  society.  Three-fourths  of  the  burial- 
ground  was  laid  out  in  lots  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  pews  in  the  meeting-liousc,  and  one 
lot  assigned  to  the  owner  of  each  pew;  the  remain- 
ing fourth  was  given  to  the  society.  There  were  fif- 
ty-two subscribers,  and  the  shares  were  one  hundred 
at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  house  was  erected 
in  1805-6,  and  was  dedicated  October  9,  1806.  It 
still  stands,  beautiful  for  situation  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  bell,  cast  at  the  Paul  Revere 
Foundry,  and  the  clock  for  the  interior  of  the  house. 


both   placed  where   they  now  are  before  the  day  of 
dedication,  .still  do  faithful  service. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  service  held  in  the  new  nH(  t- 
inghouse  an  infant  daughter  of  William  Pearce,  .li  , 
was  dedicated  to  the  love  and  service  of  God — a  r. 
monial  instituted  some  years  before  by  Rev.  .1 
Murray,  and  peculiar  to  the  Universalist  Chiinu. 
The  same  day  steps  were  taken  for  organizing  the 
body  of  communicants  into  a  church  distinct  from 
the  business  organization  created  by  the  act  of  inr.,r 
poration.  The  measure  was  perfected  on  the  23d.it 
the  following  November,  when  nine  men  and  twenty- 
four  women  were  received  and  recognized  as  a  church. 
The  first  deacons  were  Isaac  and  Payne  Elwell. 

In  1837,  the  health  of  the  venerable  pastor  biinir 
feeble.  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  was  settled  as  colleaL  u.  . 
and  remained  till  April,  1841.  Arrangements  \i 
made  the  following  month  with  Mr.  Jones,  by  win 
his  connection  as  pastor  was  dissolved,  the  society 
making  provision  for  his  maintenance  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  for  his  wife  if  she  should 
survive  him.     He  died  in  August,  1846. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Thayer  was  pastor  from  Mar.  li 
1843,  to  December,  1844;  Rev.  Henry  B.  Soule  li 
June,  1845,  to  April,  1846;  Rev.  Amory  D.  M 
from  June,  1846,  to  October,  1854;  Rev.  W.  K.  >.. 
Mellen  from  April,  1855,  to  October,  1861;  K  v. 
George  W.  Skinner  from  June,  1862,  to  Febru:M  . . 
1865;  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Capen  from  March,  ISii.i,  lu 
October,  1869;  Rev.  Richard  Eddy  from  May,  l^Tn, 
to  September,  1877;  Rev.  Costello  Weston  li..m 
April,  1879,  to  May,  1883,  and  Rev.  William  II. 
Rider,  the  present  pastor,  since  October,  1883.  Sun- 
day-school organized  in  June,  1820. 

A  Second  Universalist  Society,  as  we  have  alrca'ly 
seen,  grew  out  of  the  changed  opinions  of  Rev.  K/i  a 
Leonard  and  his  people  in  the  Third  Parish  in  1811  ; 
and  a  Third  was  the  result  of  changes  in  the  Second 
Parish  in  1830.  The  Universalist  ministers  there  un- 
der the  old  parish  organization  were  Revs.  William 
A.  Stickney,  Ezra  Leonard,  Robert  L.Killam,  Joseph 
P.  Atkinson,  Henry  Beldirig,  Charles  Galaca,  Geiu^.- 
G.  Strickland,  James  M.  Usher,  Thomas  Jones,  \\  il- 
liam  Hooper,  Henry  C.  Leonard,  John  M.  Si)c;ir. 
In  1867  a  reorganization  was  eftected,  and  the  name 
Third  Universalist  Society  was  taken.  A  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1876,  the  pulpit  being  suppli.  d 
by  diflerent  preachers  till  the  settlement  of  Rev.  i;. 
F.  Pember  in  Essex,  in  1874,  when  he  became  and 
continued  during  his  stay  in  Essex  the  regular  pas- 
tor. He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  supplies  from  dif- 
ferent preachers  till  July,  1883,  when  Rev.  George  J. 
Sanger,  the  present  minister,  also  pastor  at  Essex, 
took  charge.  A  church  of  seventeen  members  was 
organized  in  April,  1876;  Alexander  D.  Bray  and 
Jasper  Ricliardson,  deacons.  Sunday-school  organ- 
ized about  1867. 

A  Fourth  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
Sandy  Bay,  in  February,  1821,  taking  the  name  of 
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the  "  Universal  Benevolent  Society."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  original  nionibers.  several  lia<l  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  society  at  the  Ilarlior.  On 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jones  at  the  llaHior,  in  1804, 
one-fifth  of  the  members  of  his  society  were  residents 
of  Sandy  Bay.  The  same  year  they  contributed  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  then  raiseii  for  building  a  new^ 
meeting-house  in  the  Fifth  Parish,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  received  the  promise  of  the  parish 
that  they  should  have  the  use  of  llie  m  :etin;j;-housc 
twenty-one  Sundays  in  each  year.  An  arranjiemenl 
was  made  not  long  after  lor  Mr.  Jones  to  preach  for 
them  every  tilth  Sunday;  and  as  it  was  dillicult  for 
them  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  remaining  nunilier  of 
Sundays  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  tempor- 
arily relimiuished  their  right  to  those  days  to  the 
Congregationalisls.  The  arrangement  with  Mr.  , 
Jones  continued  two  years,  when  the  Coiigrcgation- 
alists  voted  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
meeting-house.  Meetings  were  then  held  by  the 
Universalists  in  a  school-house,  and  a  suit  in  equity 
for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  was  commenced. 
After  a  protracted  litigation,  extending  through  sev- 
eral years,  the  court,  virtually  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  Universalists'  claim,  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion lor  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  referred  them  to 
the  Uegislature  for  redress.  Preferring  to  build  a 
new  house  rather  than  to  have  furlher  contention 
about  the  okl,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  24th 
of  June,  182'J.  and  the  frame  of  the  building,  gotten 
out  at  Cambridge,  and  tloaled  to  Sandy  liay,  was,  by 
the  volunteer  services  of  citizens,  taken  from  the 
water  and  raised  on  its  foundation  the  ensuing  4th 
of  July.  The  raiuisters  of  the  society  until  1840, 
when  the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  (Jloucoster, 
were  Revs.  Fayette  Mace,  Lucius  K.  Paige,  B.  B. 
Murray,  A.  (.'.  L.  Arnold,  Charles  Spear  and  (iibson 
Smith. 

A  Fifth  Univer.salist  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Harbor  in  1S43.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  former 
members  of  the  parent  society,  who  withdrew  from 
that  organization  about  the  time  that  Rev.  Daniel  D. 
Smith  eea-sed  to  be  its  ]>astor.  They  took  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  "  ftulependent  Universalist 
Society,"  and  held  their  first  meetings  in  Murray  In- 
stitute Hall,  a  building  standing  on  land  belonging 
to  the  old  society.  Mr.  Smith  became  their  pastor  in 
1843,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  summer  of 
1848.  In  September,  184.5,  they  dedicated  a  meeting- 
house, which  they  had  erected  on  Elm  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  A  church  of 
forty  members  was  organized,  the  deacons  being 
Richard  Friend,  Jr.,  and  .lose])!)  Friend.  Rev. 
David  II.  Plumb  was  their  mini.'-ter  from  1849  to 
18o2 ;  and  Rev.  (Jeorge  J.  Sanger  from  18.')3  to  18.j(). 
The  dissolution  of  the  society  followed  soon  after 
Mr.  Sanger  ceased  his  labors,  and  in  18o8  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  Methodists. 

A   Sixth    Universalist    Society    was  organized   at 


Lanesville  in  March,  187ti.  The  m(iiil)crs  were  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  Third  Parish  oigaiiiza- 
liou,  at  .\nnisiinam  ;  l)Ut  had  held  meclinL's  in  Vil- 
lage Hall,  and  also  formed  a  Sunday-school  several 
years  prior  to  their  organization  as  asociety,  probably 
as  early  as  IXiiO.  On  organizing  they  took  the  name 
of  "The  Society  of  the  Lanesville  Universalirl 
Parish."  A  meeting-house  was  built  iti  1878,  ami 
dedicated  the  22d  of  January,  1871>.  Rev.  B.  G.  Rus- 
sell was  pastor  for  one  year,  beginning  in  .June,  187'J. 
Until  A[>ril,  18S4,  the  pulpit  was  sui>i)lied  by  students 
from  Tufts  Divinity  Schocd.  Rev.  (leorge  Pr-u-ti.r 
then  became  pastor,  and  remaineil  till  Se|)tendjer, 
1885.  At  present  the  pulpit  is  supplied  by  Tufts 
divinity  students.  Sunday-school  eslablished  in 
IStiO. 

A  Seventh  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
East  Oloucester,  the  first  war<l  of  the  city,  under  the 
name  of  the  East  Gloucester  Universalist  Parish,  the 
22d  of  March,  1884,  and  a  church  was  organized  on 
the  2!)th  of  JIarch,  188G.  A  house  of  worship  wa.s 
erected  in  188.")-,v<j.  Rev.  Byron  G.  Russell,  pixstor 
from  February  to  .hine,  ]88();  Rev.  N.  R.  Wright 
since  November.  1881).  Sunday-school  organized  ou 
the  20th  of  April,  1884. 

Bai'TIsts. — The  First  Bajitist  Church  was  organ- 
ized at  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  :lOlh  of  .March,  1808,  and 
was    constituted   bv    the   following-named    men  and 


women : 

Hi'nj.imin  llule. 

William  Sniilh. 

Julin  Siiiitli. 

N.'h.-luial.  i;n.vi'r. 

Ebcn.'ZtT  I'liol. 

Nafhan  V.  Morsau. 

Seth  Woodbury. 

S,.l„in..li  fool. 

Ml-8.  .IiKlillillnln. 

Mrs.  l(.-ls..y  William. 

Mm.  Jlnrtlm  Smith. 

Mrs.  Khzaliftli  l)<'Xtor 

Mrs.  Sally  foul. 

Mrs.  I.yilia  r.nrvi.y. 

Mrs.  IClcanor  Merrill. 

Mre.  AWgiiilMi-illcr. 

Miss  Mary  Wooilbury. 

Mrs.  iMcy  Davis. 

The  meelin.gs  for  religious  worship  were  at  first 
hehl  in  the  house  of  (Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  who,  in 
1801),  was  licensed  to  preach.  Rev.  Elisha  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Beverly,  also  often  officiated  as  preacher 
from  180il  to  1812.  By  the  year  last  named  the 
church  had  increased  to  thirty-two  members.  The 
years  of  the  war  and  those  immediately  following 
witnessed  no  ailditions,  and  but  few  meetings  for 
|iublic  worship,  though  the  members  of  the  church 
convened  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of 
Ebenezer  Pool.  In  December,  1820,  they  .settled 
their  first  minister.  Rev.  .lames  A,  Boswell,  and  com- 
menced public  services  in  a  hall.  In  1822  they  built 
a  house  of  worship.  Mr.  BosweU's  pastorate  ceased 
in  182;?,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  church,  his 
successor.  Rev.  Reuben  Curtis,  was  not  settled  till  1827. 
His  successors,  up  to  and  including  the  time  when 
the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  (ilouce.ster,  were, — 
18:il,  Bartlet  Pea.se;  1834,  Otis  Wing;  18:!7,  Gibbon 
Williams;  18:!8,  Benjamin  Knight;  1840,  Otis  Wing. 
A  Second  Baptist  Church  was  formed  December  29, 
1830,  at  the  Harbor.  It  is  now  called  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.     The  original  members  were: 
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Timothy  Favor. 
Benjamin  Eilery. 
Joseph  Fears. 
John  Woodbury. 
Nancy  Woodbury. 
Esther  Leigbton. 
Margaret  Favor. 


Elizabeth  BobertB.  Sally  Elwell. 


Sally  Bowe. 
Porcaa  Smith. 
Siillie  Baily. 
Hannah  Dresser. 
Judith  Eilery. 
Lucy  Steele. 


Esther  Fears. 
Nancy  Thomas. 
Eunice  Brown. 
Hannah  Adams. 
Betsy  Fears. 


Several  of  the  above  named  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  social  religious  meetings  occasionally 
in  each  other's  homes  during  several  years  before 
their  constituting  a  church,  and,  aided  by  pastors  of 
the  Salem  Baptist  Association,  had  frequently  had 
Sunday  services  in  Union  Hall.  Early  in  1830  they 
took  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
21st  of  September,  the  same  year.  This  gave  place 
to  another,  erected  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and 
Middle  Streets,  and  dedicated  in  March,  1851.  In 
1869,  when  an  extensive  remodeling  of  this  edifice, 
involving  an  outlay  of  $18,000,  was  in  progre>8,  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  A  temporary  building  was 
at  once  put  up  on  Mason  Street,  where  worship  was 
held  till  May,  1871,  when  a  new  and  commodious 
church  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  dedicated  and  occupied.  The  pastors  of 
the  church  have  been :  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam,  March 
24,  1831,  to  1834;  Rev.  William  Lamson,  June,  1837, 
to  October,  1849;  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  November, 
1839,  to  October,  1841 ;  Rev.  William  Lamson, 
November,  1841,  to  August,  1848;  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Manton,  February,  1849,  to  September,  1850;  Rev. 
Miles  Sanford,  March,  1851,  to  July,  1853;  Rev. 
Samuel  Everett  Pierce,  September,  1853,  to  June, 
1860 ;  Rev.  L.  M.  Woodruff",  January,  1862,  to  March, 
1864 ;  Rev.  George  B.  Gow,  December,  1864,  to  March, 
1867 ;  Rev.  Forest  F.  Emerson,  April,  1868,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1873;  Rev.  J.  M.  English,  July,  1875,  to 
March,  1882 ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  pastor  since 
March,  1882.     Sunday  school  organized  in  1827. 

A  branch  church  was  established  at  East  Glouces- 
ter in  January,  1861,  and  became  duly  organized  as 
the  "  East  Gloucester  Baptist  Church  "  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1863.  It  was  originally  composed  of  fifty-four 
persons,  dismissed  from  the  parent  church  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  this  organization.  The  society 
was  organized  in  March,  1865,  and  incorporated  in 
April,  1878. 

A  chapel  was  erected  in  1858,  before  the  creation  of 
any  organization.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  ten  years 
later,  and  dedicated  February  3,  1869.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn,  settled 
in  September,  1867 ;  his  successors,  with  the  dates  of 
their  settlement,  have  been :  Revs.  Joseph  H.  Gan- 
nett, August,  1867;  A.  M.  Uiggins,  June,  1874; 
George  B.  McCullough,  February,  1878;  L.  A.  Hall, 
September,  1881 ;  George  Dana  Sanders,  June,  1885. 
Sunday  school  organized  in  18.i8. 

Meetings  of  the  Baptists  (unorganized)  were  held 
at  Annisquara  early  in  the  present  century,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Epes  Davis,  who  was  ordained  as  a  Free-Will 


Baptist  preacher  not  far  from  1810,  and  for  a  Ion/ 
time  held  public  religious  services  in  his  own  hou-r 
About  the  year  1825  he  joined  the  Calvinistic  Bapti-t 
Church,  and  continued  a  preacher  in  the  same  till 
1840.  In  1830  he  built  a  meeting-house  at  Anni- 
quam  Point,  which  was  dedicated  in  June,  1831.  h 
passed  out  of  his  hands  in  1838,  and  has  since  l)n  n 
used  for  secular  purposes.  It  is  now  known  :is 
"  Mechanics'  Hall." 

Methodists. — ^The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  - 
ciety  was  organized  in  1826.  In  1805  John  Edn 
an  English  Wesleyan,  moved  into  Gloucester  ami 
became  a  resident  in  the  Fourth  Parish,  and  held 
meetings  in  his  own  house.  Probably  at  his  solicitn- 
tion,  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  the  town  was 
preached  there  in  1806,  by  Rev.  George  Pickerin-, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Boston  District.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing made  several  visits  and  may  have  remained  hvw 
some  little  time,  as,  on  account  of  the  large  crow.U 
attracted  to  Mr.  Edney's  house,  some  of  the  citizi  ns 
professed  alarm  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tlie 
neighborhood,  and  made  formal  application  to  the 
selectmen  to  interfere.  They  attempted  to  do  so,  l.y 
calling  on  Mr.  Pickering,  and  requesting  him  to  Ka\  i- 
town.  He  calmly  assured  them  that  he  knew  wliii 
he  was  about,  and  should  remain  and  preach  as  Ion- 
as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  doing  good.  He  w.is 
not  further  molested.  Mr.  Babson  says  of  this  move- 
ment: "A  few  converts  were  the  fruits  of  these  early 
labors;  but  the  field  appears  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  from  this  time  till  1821,  when,  and 
during  the  four  following  years,  Mr.  Pickering,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  New  England  Conference,  freqiu  nt- 
ly  visited  the  town,  and  preached  either  in  a  private 
house  or  in  the  old  meeting-house,  '  up  in  town.'  '  'a 
these  visits  'class-meetings'  for  religious  inquiry  and 
conversation  were  held ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  permanent  ministry."  The  society  or- 
ganized in  1826  was  composed  of  abouttwenty  person- ; 
and  the  following-named  pei-sons  were  the  first  to  Ih> 
formed  into  a  class: 


Thomas  Hillier. 
Dorcas  Marston. 
Isabel  Uodgkins. 


Judith  Tucker. 
Clarissa  Adams. 
Betsy  Pulcifer. 


Rachel  Riggs. 
Lucy  Lowe. 


Rev.  Aaron  Wailt  was  the  first  minister  appointed 
to  the  field,  which  included  the  whole  Cape.  His 
Sunday  services  were  usually  held  in  the  old  meeting- 
house in  the  Fourth  Parish,  till  the  fall  of  1828,  when 
he  began  to  preach  in  a  new  meeting-house  erected 
by  the  Methodists,  on  Prospect  Street,  at  the  Harbor. 
This  house  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  society 
till  1858,  when  they  purchased  the  meeting-house 
on  Elm  Street,  erected  by  the  "  Independent  Univer- 
salist  Society."  This  was  used  by  thera  till  1883, 
when,  on  the  31st  of  October,  they  dedicated  and  oc- 
cupied a  new  house  of  worship  on  Prospect  Street. 
Mr.  Waitt's  successors  were  Revs.  William  R.  Stone, 
Aaron  Summers,  Aaron  Josselyn,  John  Bailey,  Leon- 
ard B.  Griffin.  E.  M.  Beebe,  Stephen  Hiler,  H.  P. 
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Hall,  Joel  Steele,  Mr.  Burrows,  H.  M.  Bridpe,  W.  C. 
Clark,  John  Colliim,  J.  Wilson,  Linus  Fish,  II.  R. 
Parnicnter,  N.  A.  .Soiile,  (Ninversc  L.  McCnnly,  I.  .1. 
P.  Collvcr,  W.  C.  High,  J.  C.  Sniilh,  A.  F.  Ilerritk. 
N.  T.  Whitaker,  Albert  (ioiikl,  Kdwiinl  A.  Titus, 
George  F.  Eaton,  S.  B.  S«eetzer,  J.  W.  Hijrgins.  Mr. 
Higflins  is  the  present  pastor.  .Messrs.  Burrows, 
Clark  and  Colliim  were  local  preai  hers,  who  had  lay 
occupations.     8unday-seliool  orgiuii/.ed  in  l.s2(r). 

A  Second  Methodist  Sciciety  and  Chun  h  were  or- 
ganized in  1n;?8,  at  Kiverdale.  Meeting's  in  that 
neighborhood  had  not  been  interrupti'<l  by  the 
erection  of  the  house  of  worthi])  at  the  Harbor,  in 
1828,  hut  Mr.  Waitt's  labors,  as  were  those  of  his 
succtssors  until  lS:i8,  were  diviiled  belwten  the  Har- 
bor and  Town  Parish,  with  occasional  preachinj;  at 
Sandy  Bay.  In  the  fall  of  18:57,  .Mr.  Samuel  Curtis, 
of  Kiverdale,  having  donated  a  lot  of  land  for  church 
purposes,  steps  were  taken  for  erecting  a  house  of 
worship  thereon.  The  edifice  was  coni]>leted  the 
uext  year,  and  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  Novenilur, 
1838.  The  bell  still  in  use  on  this  meeting-house 
was  purchased  of  the  Congregationalist  C'liurch  in 
Kockjiort,  and  is  the  same  as  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
citizens  in  September,  ISlt,  on  the  occasion — as  nar- 
rated in  the  chapter  on  Military  Affairs — when  the 
British  frigale  "  Jsymph  "  opened   fire  on  the  towu. 

The  ministers  at  Kiverdale  since  the  Methodists 
there  ceased  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
minister  at  the  Harbor,  have  been,  with  ihe  dates  of 
their  appointment:  Kevs.  Leonard  B.  (irifiin,  1S.S8; 
Benjamin  F.  Lambord,  1840;  Ziba  B.  ('.  Dunham, 
1841;  Zaehariah  A.  Mudge,  1842;  Thomas  C. 
Pearce,  184:5;  C.  K.  Foster,  1844;  Daniel  Richards, 
184');  John  I'oulson,  1847;  John  (J.  Cary,  1848; 
Jarvis  Wilson,  18.)0;  .Vugustus  F.  Bailey,  1851; 
William  F.  La  Count,  185:5 ;  Z.  B.  C.  Dunham,'  1855  ; 
Horace  F.  Morse,  18.56;  Samuel  .\.  Cashing,  1858; 
N.  S.  Spaulding,  18.59;  John  Middleton.  18(;i  ;  S. 
Chapin,  lS<;:i;  W.  F.  La  Count,  18ti5;  A.  J.  Hall, 
1868;  W.J.  Hambleton,  1871;  A.  M.  Osgood,  1872; 
John  Capen,  187:5;  W.  P.  Blackmer,  1874;  W.  Wil- 
kie,  1876;  X.  H.  Martin,  1.^78;  I.  A.  Mesler,  1881  ; 
O.  .M.  Hall,  1884;  T.  C.  Martin,  1887.  Sunday- 
school  organized  l'^:58. 

A  Third  Methodist  (Jhurch  was  organized  by  form- 
ing a  class  at  .Samly  Bay,  in  18:51,  by  Rev.  .\aron 
Lummus,  then  .settled  at  the  Harbor.  The  members 
of  the  class  were: 


L«vi  Clfiivfs 
Kicy  Cleaves. 
Ann  Clcitvea. 
Soliiiimn  Tarr. 


Iliilliu  Tarr. 
CharU'fl  Wormwood. 
Zaclifua  Huberts. 
Louis  Pool. 


Khoda  Clfuv 
Ilctee.v  Tarr. 
John  Cluav.,'. 


This  class  wa.s  connected  with  the  Harbor  Church 
until  18.38,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit  with  Town 
Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Grillin. 
A  meeting-house  was  erected  and  dedicated  that 
year.  In  18:59  the  society  was  made  a  separate 
charge,  and    Rev.    Israel    Washburn    wa-s   appointed 


pastor.     Rev.  Thomas  (i.  Brown  was  pa-tor  when  the 
territory  became  a  part  of  the  town  of  Rockport. 

.\  Fourth  Methodist  Church  began  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Ihe  l'ollowing-namc<l  jiersons  as  a  class,  in 
May,  1871,  at  Bay  View: 

Kilby  r.  Sarf;ci>t.  C.'orgo  W.  Ilclg.lon.  Sar.ili  Crillln. 

i;.-ors:o  Lane.  Kliza  .1.  Hoclnilon.  Cliiirli>.<  W.  H.,wland. 

Tl las  Lan^.  Lincoln  LitlLlitld.  Williiini  Itun.v. 

Naii.-.v  (irillin.  Kliza.I.  I.ittk-li.-l.l.  Kicliar.l  I'iUii-u. 

Surnli  Holjvrls.  Chini  lianiwl-ll.  N.  Ilmt. 

llanii-1  li.ili.-il8.  M.isi-s  lianis.l.ll.  51.  51.  Il.itiii. 

Willii.m  1'.  Ilav.l..n.  Wanoa  Grinin. 

A  church  edifice  was  erected  on  a  lot  donatcil  by 
Mr.  Kilby  1'.  ."^argent,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  lllh 
of  March,  1871.  Rev.  Alonzo  Sanderson  was  the  first 
pastor.  His  successors  were  Revs.  .Ml.'ii  .1.  Hall, 
William  B.  Toulmin,  <  ieorge  E.  Sanderson,  John 
Peterson,  William  .Silvcrthorn,  William  F.  Lawford, 
and  the  |)resent  incumlient.  Rev.  (icorgc  W.  Coon. 
Sunday-school  org;inizcd  1871. 

A  F'ifth  Methodist  Church  was  organized  on  the 
2:5d  of  September,  1885,  at  East  Gloucester,  with 
twenty-two  members.  .\  church  building  was  begun 
in  June  of  that  year,  and  finished  in  January,  1887. 
It  has  no  resident  pastor,  but  is  regularly  sui)plied 
with  preaching.     Sunday-school  organized  1S,S5. 

Work  among  the  Swedes  was  begun  by  the  Method- 
ists in  (iloueester,  by  fi)rniing  a  class  in  November, 
1874.  In  1884  Rev.  Albert  Hallen  was  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  labor  among  the  Swedes  on  the 
Cape. 

CoN(iltl'.(:ATl()NAl,IST.s. — \n  Ortliodo.\  Congrega- 
tionalist Society  was  organized  at  Lanesville  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1828.  They  at  once  erected  a  chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  in  October  the  same  year.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  ISo.S,  and  gave  place  some 
thirteen  years  later  to  Ihe  i>resent  commodious  house 
of  worship,  dedicated  the  :{lst  of  January,  1866.  In 
August,  18:50,  the  following-named  persons  were  duly 
formed  into  "The  Xnrth  Onhoilo.K  t'ongrcgational 
tJhurch  :" 

.l..natlian  llaraiien.  Hannah  V..nng.  Susan  D.-rinison. 

William  I'li.wte.  Jlnry  Aiuliews.  Dub.jrah  P.  Young. 

51allhew  S.  (MIus.  Nancy  V.mni,'.  Nancy  B.  Young. 
KstlHT  l.an.-. 

Their  first  pastor,  iiistallc.l  in  Man-h,  !8:!1 ,  was 
Rev.  Moses  Sawyer.  His  successors  have  been  :  1840, 
Rev.  David  Tilton  ;  18.50,  Rev.  Edwin  Seabury  ;  1854, 
Rev.  N.  Richardson;  1.857,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Peloubet ; 
1.8(>0,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess;  1863,  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong;  1868,  Rev.  Will  C  Wood;  1871,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Teel  ;  1875,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Andrews;  1882, 
Rev.  Josiah  Ci.  Willis;  Rev.  Frank  IL  Reed,  the 
present  pastor,  August  16,  1885.  .'^unday-schixd 
organized  18:50. 

In  Xovember,  18:^0,  Andrew  Parker,  Xathaniel 
Babson,  .ludith  Parsons,  IClizabith  J.  !~Jtevens,  Sarah 
Ilarraden,  Anna  Harraden,  Painelia  Stacy,  Ihe  seven 
memliers  of  the  First  Parish  Church  who  had  with- 
drawn from  that  organization  during  the  pastorate  of 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hildreth,  were  organized  into  "The  Evangel- 
ical Congregational  Church"  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them,  and 
probably  others  not  members  of  the  church,  formed 
a  society  on  the  13tli  of  March,  1830,  and  took  the 
name  "The  Evangelical  Society."  la  1831  they 
erected  a  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
and  Church  Streets,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  8th 
of  September  of  that  year.  It  was  sold  and  removed 
in  1854,  and  a  more  commodious  structure  was  built 
on  the  same  spot,  and  dedicated  the  22d  of  March, 
1855.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter, 
ordained  the  1st  of  August,  1832.  His  successors, 
with  dates  ot  their  settlement  over  the  church,  have 
been  :  1835,  Kev.  Christopher  M.  Nickels;  1848,  Rev. 
James  Aiken  ;  1853,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch ;  1858,  Rev. 
LysanderDickerman;  1860,  Rev.  I.  C.  Tbacher;  1871, 
Rev.  Seth  W.  Segur ;  1874,  Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace ; 
1879,  Rev.  Frank  G.  Clark,  who  resigned  in  April, 
1887.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  Sun- 
day-school organized  1829. 

The  "  Trinitarian  Congregational  Society  "  at  West 
Gloucester  was  duly  organized,  as  was  also  the  church 
connected  therewith,  in  1833.  A  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  main  road  from  Gloucester  to  Es- 
sex in  1834.  The  pastors  have  been :  Rev.  C.  B. 
Smith,  to  May,  1861  ;  Kev.  Samuel  Cole,  August, 
1862,  to  1867;  Rev.  Charles  D.  Pigeon,  June,  1868, 
to  October,  1872  ;  Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  November, 
1872,  to  November,  1873;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Richard- 
son, May,  1874,  to  November,  1879;  Rev.  Alexander 
C.  Childs,  May,  1880,  to  May,  1885;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Goldsmith,  June,  1885,  to  June,  1887.  The  pulpit  is 
now  supplied  by  Rev.  James  C.  Alvord,  of  Andover 
Theological  School.  Sunday-school  probably  organ- 
ized in  1833. 

In  January,  1887,  a  Congregational  Society,  and  a 
church  entitled  the  "  Union  Congregational  Church," 
of  twenty  members,  was  organized  in  the  new  Union 
Chapel,  at  Magnolia.  Regular  services  are  held  in 
the  old  Union  Chapel,  erected  gome  years  ago,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  West  Gloucester,  has  been 
the  regular  supply  for  the  pulpit.  A  Union  Sunday- 
school  has  been  held  in  the  chapel  several  years. 

Roman  Catholic.' — St.  Ann's  Church. — In  the  ac- 
companying illustration  we  have  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  church  property  of  the  Catholic  parish  of  St. 
Ann,  Gloucester,  Mass.  It  is  perfect  except  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  buildings,  which  form  almost 
a  square,  and  are  therefore  even  more  desirably  lo- 
cated. The  church  and  convent  are  located  on  Park 
Street.  The  parochial  house  and  school  stand  pictu- 
resquely at  the  head  of  Dale  Avenue,  only  a  few  rods 
distant  from  the  City  Hall.  A  more  desirable  location 
could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  city  for  the  house. 
Nor  could  the  citizens  find  a  more  beautiful  building 
for  the  vicinity  of  their  handsome  City  Hall. 

'  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Hcaly. 


This  is  plainly  a  group  of  church  property  in  which 
the  richest  parish  in  the  land  might  take  a  virtuous 
pride.  And  it  merits  our  admiration  all  the  mmi-, 
that  it  is  the  pious  oft'ering  to  God  and  religion  >>( 
our  Cape  Ann  fishermen.  It  is  truly  a  great  work 
for  a  parish  neither  rich  nor  over-numerous.  And  it 
appears  all  the  greater  as  you  read,  at  the  foot  of  the 
picture,  the  date  of  erection  of  the  several  buildings. 
Only  twelve  years  ago  this  congregation  had  to 
worship  in  the  poorest  church  in  town,  with  little 
prospects  of  anything  better  in  the  near  future.  But 
a  glance  at  this  picture  soon  reveals  the  po.ssibiliti(  ^^ 
of  the  united  efibrts  of  a  zealous  priest  and  people. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  magnificent  granite  church 
was  laid  only  in  1876.  This  parochial  house,  equally 
handsome  and  substantial,  was  built  in  1880;  and  the 
school  and  convent  were  completed  in  1886.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  record  of  only  ten  years. 

The  Cape  Ann  fishermen  have  here  a  grand  centen- 
nial monument,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  lS7ii, 
found  inscribed  on  the  corner-stone  of  this  magnili- 
cent  granite  church.  And  well  may  they  be  .proud  of 
this,  their  fisherman  church,  so  appropriately  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Gul 
It  is  here  at  this  holy  shrine  that  so  many  of  thi  -^ 
brave  men  piously  prepare  themselves  for  the  peril 
ous  trip.  And  from  its  golden  cross,  brightly  glitter 
ing  in  the  sun,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  they  reverently  receive  a  parting' 
benediction,  and,  on  their  return,  this  self-same 
emblem  of  salvation  first  meets  their  anxious  gaze  li'i 
home,  and  once  more  invites  them  within  its  sacre.l 
precincts  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  their  siie 
deliverance  from  so  many  dangers. 

The  following  brief  description  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  interest  and  advantage  to  the  many  summer 
visitors,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  numer- 
ous every  year,  as  this  healthful  resort  is  becoming 
better  known: 

This  church  is  built  from  the  choicest  material 
of  the  depths  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Conipai, . 
quarries.     The  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and  it  is  sutli- 
ciently  ornamental  to  be  recognized  as  the  grand  and 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  by  ail  its  citizens,  regard- 
less of  creed  or  denomination. 

It  has  six  spacious  entrances — three  through  a 
commodious  vestibule  and  three  to  the  basement 
This  basement  might  of  itself  pass  for  quite  a  churc  li. 
having  solid  hard-wood  pews  with  over  a  thousand 
sittings,  with  its  high  and  neatly  frescoed  ceiling  and 
elegantly  carved  altar,  on  either  side  of  which  stands 
a  eomfliodious  vestry-room.  The  three  front  en- 
trances to  the  church  arc  large,  pointed  openings 
with  heads  of  tracery,  that  in  the  centre  ha\i 
moulded  copings.  Over  this  central  entrance  i-  < 
very  handsome  rose  window,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
witli  label  mouldings  of  granite.  The  side  windows, 
eight  on  each  side,  giving  one  in  each  bay,  are  five 
and  one-half  by  fifteen  feet,  pointed  and  with  heads  of 
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tracery.  The  roof  is  lighted  in  the  (h)rniers,  one  in 
each  bay;  it  is  slated  with  the  best  Eastern  slate, 
with  bands  of  unlading  Vermont  green.  The  interior 
arrangements  consist  of  nave,  aisles  and  ehaneel,  the 
latter  with  a  vestry  on  either  side,  eoiimeted  by  a 
passage  in  the  rear  of  the  main  altar.  The  aisles  are 
three  in  number,  leading  from  the  several  entrances, 
the  main  aisle  being  si.\  feet  and  the  others  four  feet 
in  width.  The  roof  is  open-tindiered,  with  tlie  tim- 
bers cased  and  moulded,  and  pointeil  in  form.  The 
organ  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  extending  slightly 
into  the  auditorium,  is  the  only  gallery  in  the  church. 
The  chancel,  at  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  is  oc- 


richly    decorated.      The   windows   are   of   calhcilral 
'  glass,  and  very  rich  and  elegant  in  design  and  color, 
and  the  walls  are  richly  decorated.     In  the  frescoing, 
:  as    in    everything    else   in    the   building,    the    pure 
'  geometrical    (iolhic  >tylc    has  Imtu    scrn]iuou^ly   ad- 
hered to  in  every  detail,  and,  amid  countless  varieties 
of  beautilul   shades  and   shailows,  the    most   pcrlei-t 
unity  of  design   and   color    has   been   most  admirably 
|irescrved.      On  the  sides  of  the   front    entrance  be- 
neath  the  organ  gallery  are  two  beautifid  groups  of 
paintings  in  life-size  by  Schuma<-ber,  cme  represent- 
itig  the  divine  <'ommissi<m  of  the  twelve   apostles  to 
I  preach  the  (iospel;  the  other,  the  same  group,  at  the 
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tagonal  in  form,  with  an  arch  forty  feet  wide  and  sixty 
feet  high,  pointed  and  with  heavy  stucco  mouldings. 
It  contains  four  windows,  four  feet  by  fourteen  each, 
with  figures  in  ri(  hly-stained  glass.  'I'hese  figures 
represent  the  four  evangelists,  with  their  respective 
emblems — thco.x,  lion,  eagle  and  angel. 

The  altars,  three  in  number,  made  from  the  archi- 
tect's design,  and  in  style  and  pro])ortion  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  oilier  work,  are  all  in  marble,  set  in 
mosaic  style  of  exquisite  variety,  and  represent  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  'i'he  main  altar,  some 
thirty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  tliis 
country.  The  nave  arches,  sixteen  in  number  (eight 
on  each  side),  are  pointed  in  fi>rni,  with  heavy  mould- 
ing, and  springing  from  richly-carved  caps  and  grace- 
ful columns  twenty-lour  inches  iti  diameter.  The 
wainscoting,  altar  rail,  gallery  front,  etc.,  are  finished 
in  brown  ash,  and  all  the  work  in  the  roof  is  of  i)ine, 


ascension  of  the  blessed  t^aviour.  Over  the  side 
altars  are  two  real  works  of  art  of  great  merit, 
brought  from  Florence  by  the  jiastor  in  1878— one  a 
beautiful  gem  of  the  Itapbarl  school  of  art,  represent- 
ing the  "Virgin  with  the  Divine  Infant  Visited  by 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  .I(din  the  Baptist ;  "  the  other  is 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  art,  reprfsenting  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  M.agi  at  the  Stable  of  Hethlehem." 

A  descrii>tion  of  the  countless  sacred  endjlems 
which  everywhere  greet  the  eye,  and  rejiresenting 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  would  re<iuire  too 
inn(di  space.  The  student  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical lore  may  here  find  a  rich  field  fi>r  interesting 
study,  not  fi>r  hours,  but  for  whole  days,  in  their  ])ic- 
torial  illustration.  Crowning  this  sacred  edifice  is  a 
steeple  towering  in  graceful  jiroporlions  <me  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet  in  height.  And  in  the  handsome 
belfry  of  finc-<;ut  granite  hangs  the  largest  and  mel- 
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lowest  church-bell  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  church  alone  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lai-s,  and  the  entire  group  has  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dolhirs. 
Hence  these  words  of  Bishop  O'Reilly  in  his  preface 
to  his  sermon, — "This  is  a  surprise  to  all  the  priests 
not  only  of  this  diocese,  but  of  all  New  England. 
Praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  people  have  not  been  extremely  generous,  many 
of  them  poor  and  making  their  living  by  toiling  on 
the  sea.  Their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place ;  they 
have  the  faith,  and  is  it  not  cheerful  when  they  are 
Hearing  land  to  see  the  first  object  that  of  their 
church,  the  cross  on  the  highest  tower  glittering  in 
the  sunshine?" 

Forty  years  ago  saw  no  Catholic  congregation  in 
this  place.  Among  the  priests  present  at  this  conse- 
cration was  the  Eev.  D.  O'Callaghan,  the  respected 
pastor  of  St.  Augustine's,  South  Boston,  who,  as  altar- 
boy  from  Salem,  served  the  first  Mass  in  Gloucester. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  then  the  pious  pastor  of 
Salem,  purchased  for  them  a  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1855,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Eev. 
N.  S.  O'Brien.  A  few  months  thereafter  Rev.  Dr. 
Acquarone  became  the  first  pastor,  and  remained  in 
charge  until,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  retired  in  1871  to 
his  native  Italy. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Healy,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal 
and  energy  this  parish  owes  its  present  prosperous 
condition,  was  born  near  Bantry,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, .January  30,  1835.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1868. 
After  three  years  in  St.  James  parish,  Salem,  Mass., 
he  took  charge  of  his  Gloucester  pari.sh,  September  5, 
1871.  The  Catholic  Church  property  in  Gloucester 
was  then  limited  to  theold  wooden  building,  formerly  a 
Baptist  Church,  scarcely  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  Sunday-.school  which  the  new  pastor  soon  rallied 
around  him.  There  being  no  parochial  house,  the  first 
SIX  weeks  were  spent  in  a  hotel.  During  these  few 
weeks  the  Sunday-school  was  organized,  certain  re- 
ligious societies  established,  and  a  respectable  paro- 
chial liouse  was  purchased  and  soon  suitably  furnished. 
All  this  rush  rather  excited  the  quiet  people,  who 
never  expected  to  see  all  this  accomplished  during 
their  natural  lives.  They  even  assembled  in  church 
to  protest  against  such  innovations  and  the  rashness 
of  the  priest  in  thus  purchasing  a  house  without  tlieir 
counsel  and  consent.  On  this  occasion  a  more  or  less 
Btorniy  discussion  took  place  between  priest  and  peoplcj 
wherein  the  former  evidently  came  off"  victorious,  for 
he  not  only  persisted  in  his  house  transaction,  but 
soon  set  about  purchasing  house-lots  around  the  old 
church,  with  the  evident  determination  of  some  time 
in  the  future  building  a  more  suitable  church.  The 
people  were  innocent  enough  in  their  remonstrance, 
as  the  sequel  plainly  shows.    For  upon  ocular  demon- 


stration of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  business  capacity 
of  their  pastor  they  soon  rallied  to  his  generous  sup- 
port. Lot  after  lot  was  purchased  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  old  buildings  were  economically  displaced  and 
disposed  of.  It  was,  of  course,  an  expensive  way  of 
getting  land,  but  all  the  surroundings  being  built  on, 
and  this  spot  being  controlled  and  otherwise  desirable, 
he  was  left  no  choice  in  this  matter.  Some  thought 
a  somewhat  larger  and  better  church  ought  to  be  begun 
before  a  great  while,  but  not  a  few  declared  the  old 
church  good  enough  for  this  poor  congregation.  But 
before  they  had  time  to  arrive  at  any  unanimous  con- 
clusion the  excavations  were  progressing,  and  in  di- 
mensions somewhat  alarming.  Anew  church  was  evi- 
dently inevitable,  and  the  people,  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  anxiously  awaited  future  developments. 

The  new  foundations  seemed  rather  heavy  for  a 
wooden  structure,  and  a  brick  one  would,  of  course,  be 
too  expensive ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  walls  arose  far 
above  the  surface  with  hand.some,  substantial  granite 
that  the  good  people  believed  that  they  were  about  to 
have  a  veritable  granite  church.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  stared  and  wondered,  reluctant  to  express 
their  innermost  thoughts.  But  the  administration  was 
such  a  great  success  from  the  beginning,  and  so  far 
beyond  their  highest  expectations,  that  they  deter- 
mined more  and  more  to  give  it  a  fair  and  full  trial. 

Collections  and  fairs  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  so  marvelously  successful  were  the  results  that 
the  people  became  more  and  more  confirmed  in  faith 
and  works.  The  year  1876  saw  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone and  the  completion  of  this  handsome  granite 
edifice, — this  grand  centennial  monument  of  both 
priest  and  people ;  and  with  the  use  of  their  first  stag- 
ing was  finished  not  only  its  handsome  frescoing,  but 
its  three  magnificently  rich  marble  altars.  Soon  after 
followed  the  erection  of  its  grand  organ,  regarded  the 
best  in  Essex  County  ;  the  granite  belfry  and  tower, 
and  finally  the  placing  and  blessing  of  the  largest  and 
mellowest  of  church-bells  in  New  England.  In  l>>0 
a  magnificent  parochial  house  effaced  brick,  wiih 
brown-stone  trimmings  and  finest  granite  underpin- 
ning, equally  grand  in  all  its  other  parts,  found  them 
in  possession  of  the  finest  priests'  house  in  the  arch- 
diocese. 

The  last  parochial  work  was  the  very  pretty  convent 
and  the  school,  with  six  large  school-rooms,  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  the  city.  All  continued  to  praise 
and  admire  this  great  work.  But  although  very  satis- 
factory returns  were  annually  read  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived, the  absence  of  any  public  report  of  the  indebt- 
edness left  the  timid  somewhat  fearful.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  had  seen  thtir  grand  church  solemnly 
consecrated,  and  with  all  the  richness  and  grandeur 
which  it  actually  contains,  out  of  debt,  that  all  with 
one  accord  united  in  devout  praise  and  thanksgiving 
j  for  the  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  them  in  so 
brief  a  period. 

This  church  was  consecrated  July  25, 1886,  by  Most 
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Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  Arclibishop  of  Hostdii,  as- 
bistod  by  fifty  (if  the  clergy  from  this  ami  iioiglilioring 
dioceses,  with  Kev.  .1.  V.  Boilfish,  rector  of  tlio  (\itlie- 
dral,  as  grand  miuster  of  eereinonies,  and  Kev.  Charles 
W.  Regan,  of  8t.  .Vnn's  Chureh,  this  city,  assistant 
master.  Tlie  consecration  services  began  at  7  A.a. 
and  lasted  until  '3M  a.m. 

A  special  train  arrived  from  Boston  at  P.l")  .v.M.. 
bringing  about  fifty  priests  and  a  select  choir  of  forty 
of  Boston's  vocalists,  who  sang  the  High  Mass  of  con- 
secration. The  sermon  was  by  the  Right  Kev.  P.  T. 
O'Reilly,  Bishop  of  Springfield.  The  officers  of  the 
Mass  were  as  follows  :  Rev.  Hugh  Roe  O'Doniiell,  of 
East  Boston,  celebrant ;  Rev.  W.  P.  Mc(Juaid,  of 
Boston,  deacon  ;  Rev.  M.  F.  Flatly,  of  Maiden,  sub- 
deitcon,  in  presence  of  the  most  reverend  archbishop, 
with  Very  Rev.  William  Byrne,  V.G.,  Very  Rev.  John 
Hogan,  S  S.,  D.D.,  superior  of  the  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary of  Brighton,  assistant  i>riests ;  also  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  SjMingtield,  with  his  vicar-gen- 
eral. Very  Rev.  1'.  Healy,  of  Chicopee,  and  Kev. 
Thomas  CJriffin,  of  Worcester,  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese; also  Father  Neagle,  chancellor  of  the  archdio- 
cese; and  P.  P.  Chapoii,  K.S.,  U.D.,  professor  of 
dogma,  Brighton  ;  Professor  Rev.  Louis  Walsh;  Pro- 
fessor Rev.  J.  Begley,  of  Brighton  Seminary;  Revs. 
John  J.  Oray,  of  Salem  ;  J.  Harrington,  of  Lynn  ; 
John  Tii'rney,  of  Rockland;  Christopher  McGrath, 
of  Somerville  ;  J.  J.  Harkins,  P.  Phelan.of  Holyoke; 
James  Quan,  of  Webster;  P.  Quaille,  of  Turner's 
Falls;  M.  Moran,  of  Boston;  and  Rev.  .lolin  llc- 
Mahon.of  Charlestown,  who  accom|>anied  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Hartford. 

The  following  musical  programme  was  most  happily 
rendered  by  forty  select  vocalists  from  the  best  Bos- 
ton choirs,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloskey  ;  and  the  new  organ,  the  finest  in  Esse.x 
County,  \v;is  at  its  best  under  the  inspiring  touch  of 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  the  worthy  organist  of  the 
Boston  Cathedral. 

Beethoven's  grand  Mass  in  (',  sung  by  >Hss  I'.llen  A. 
McLaughlin,  leading  soprano  ol'  Boston  Cathedral; 
Mrs.  Celia  Mooney,  leading  alto  at  Boston  Cathedral ; 
Miss  Tessie  M.  Flynn,  leading  alto  at  St.  James' 
Church,  Boston;  Mr.  John  .I.McCluskey,  leadingbasso 
at  the  Boston  Cathedral ;  with  a  chorus  of  forty  voices, 
and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Donahoe  [jerformed  a  grand  march  composed  by 
himself  and  the  "Olfcrtoire"  of  Baptistc.  .Miss  Mc- 
Laughlin sung  at  the  ofi'ertory,  aii<l  Jlr.  Farley  sung 
'■  Veni  Creator,"  composed  by  Cirillo,  and  the  grand 
choral  "  Te  Deum."  At  one  o'clock  the  bishops  and 
priests  dined  at  the  parochial  residence,  and  the  choir, 
with  other  invited  guests,  some  fifty  of  the  laity, 
dined  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel.  .\t  two  o'llock  they 
were  treated  to  a  drive  through  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.  .\t  3.30  I"..M.  there  was  an  elotjuent 
lecture  on  "  E<lucation,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  .].  Conaty, 
of  Worcester,  with  a  sacred  concert,  as  follows: 
83i 


1.  Organ  Soli.-"  I'ncsl-i'  Miirrti  from  Alhalic" M..ti.k>ls*jhll 

.Mr.  J.  Frank  D.maliut.. 

2.  Soprano  Sulii—"  Sulvi'  lii';;inii  "  Dann 

Miss  I-;neu.\.  .Mol.aushliu. 
:!.  Piljirniii''  ch..ru»  "f  forty  voiwa. 

4.  Contnilli)  Solo — "  Kiic  nt.  iiorteni,"  from  "Sliibut  .'Viator" Uos.'^ini 

Mm.  1).  A  Kins,  luadini,'  contralto  of  SI.  Augur.lin«'s  Cliurch, 
South  lloaton. 

.■■).  Tenor  Solri—-'('njna  .Vnimani."  from  "  Stab.-il  .Mater" Kossini 

Jlr.  John  Farley. 

«.  "llalli-lujah  Chorns"— i:rai.l  Chorus Ilandcl 

7.  Lecture  l.y  Itev.  T.  J.  (■oiiaty,  of  Worceswr. 

5.  liass  .Solo— ■•God  Kverywhere  " Lachncr 

Mr.  .loliu  J.  .McClnskey,  hasaoof  Boston  Catlie<lral. 
'.I.   "  The  ll.'avens  are  telliiiq  the  Glory  of  Go.l   ' 

.MisH  McLaUK'hlin,  Mr.  Farley,  .Mr.  JlcClusUey  and  chorus. 

Anil  at  T.IiO  p.Nr.  the  grand  church  was  again 
crowded  for  pontifical  vespers  by  Right  Rev.  Law- 
rence McMahon,  P.ishop  of  Hartford;  Rev.  Louis 
Walsh,  professor  at  the  St.  .lohn  Ecclesi.astieal  Sem- 
inary, being  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  vespers  and  benediction  were  sung  by  St.  Ann's 
choir,  uniler  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Carrie  Simp- 
son, their  own  organist.  .Vnd  thus  apjjropriately 
terminated  the  programme  of  this  great  ilay  for 
Gloucester. 

C/itirch  of  th,'  Snoral  Heart.— 'Sl-.i'ix  was  first  cele- 
brateil  in  I^anesville  in  ]S.")0.  Services  were  held 
several  years  in  Village  Hall.  ,\  cliurch  was  erected 
between  Lanesville  and  Bay  View  in  ISTCi.  Rev. 
Thomas  Harry,  olliciating  also  at  Kockport,  had 
charge  of  the  church  several  years.  The  jiresent 
|)riest  in  charge  is  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Healy,  also  in 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Rickport.  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  IS.")'). 

Eriscoi'.VLl.vx. — The  parish  of  St.  Jolin's  ICpisco- 
pal  Church  was  formed  in  the  suiiniier  of  ISii:!,  and 
reorganized  the  llith  of  October,  1871.  Services  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edson,  of  Lowell,  were 
hehl  in  (iloucester  in  the  summer  of  18132,  and  other 
visiting  and  neighboring  clergy  soon  followed.  These 
services  were  held  in  Magnolia  Hall,  a  building 
occupying  the  site  of  the  jiresenl  church  edilice,  the 
latter  being  erected  in  181)4,  ami  consecrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Benjamin  11.  Paddock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  JLissachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  Sej)tem- 
ber,  1874.  The  first  rector  of  the  church  was  Rev. 
.losluia  R.  Pierce,  who  was  chosen  on  the  2'.lth  of 
March,  181)4,  and  resigned  on  the  1st  of  December, 
18().').  His  siK'ce.ssoi-s  have  been  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Winkley,  fifteen  months  from  the  21st  of  November, 
186(i;  Kev.  James  Reid,  from  April,  1872,  to  Novem- 
ber, 18711;  Kev.  W.  K.  Hooj)er,  from  1877  to  April, 
1882;  Kev.  CImrles  A.  Hayden,  the  i)resent  rector, 
took  charge  on  the  Isl  of  December,  1882.  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  18(52. 

SwiniKNiioittii.VN. — The  First  Society  of  the  New 
( 'hiircdi  Wiis  organized  in  .May,  1871.  Services  were 
at  first  held  at  the  residence  of  their  i>astor.  Rev. 
Robert  P.  Rogers;  and  subsequently  in  the  ball  of 
the  Scientific  and  Literary  Association.  Tliey  are 
now  temi)orarily  suspended. 
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UndenominationaIj.— A  religious  organization, 
chiefly  designed  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  sum- 
mer visitors  at  Magnolia,  was  established  in  1885, 
and  a  house  of  worship,  called  "The  Magnolia 
Church,"  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding land,  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 


CHAPTEE   CVII. 

GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

Schooh — Lyceum — Sawyer  Free  Library — Scmttific  Society — Netcitpapprs. 

During  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Cape,  whatever  schools  there  were,  or  whatever 
instruction  was  given  in  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
aside  from  home  training,  resulted  from  private  en- 
terprises, which  were  probably  not  very  numerous. 
Ezekiel  Collins,  born  in  1G44,  taught  writing,  and 
perhaps  some  other  branches  of  learning,  in  private 
families.  Other  citizens  probably  rendered  similar 
service.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  town  was  in 
1696,  when  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  "provide  a 
schoolmaster  in  convenient  time."  At  another  town- 
meeting,  in  1698,  in  action  on  an  article  in  the  war- 
rant "  about  a  schoolmaster,  whether  they  would 
choose  one  or  no,  the  vote  carried  it  to  choose  one," 
and  Thomas  Kiggs,  Sr.,  was  chosen  to  that  office, 
"  to  have  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day  during  the 
town's  pleasure,  and  the  said  Eiggs's  likeing  to  carry 
it  on."  This  arrangement  must  have  been  of  brief 
duration,  for  in  1701,  at  a  Quarterly-Session  Court  in 
Salem,  the  town  was  presented  for  neglect  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  schools.  A  school  was 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  1703,  and  continued, 
])robably  with  wide  gaps  between  the  terms,  till  1706. 
In  1707  the  town's  delinquency  in  this  matter  was 
again  a  subject  of  complaint  at  court.  Proceedings 
were  stayed,  however,  by  the  town's  arranging  for  a 
school  to  be  opened.  In  1809  Mr.  Joshua  Moody 
was  engaged  to  teach  one  quarter  for  eight  pounds ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  he  was  "to 
teach  lattinc,  if  scholars  appear."  Since  1812  schools 
have  been  among  the  permanent  institutions  of 
Gloucester. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1708,  and  was 
located  "  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  meeting-bouse." 
Its  dimensions,  as  ordered  by  the  town,  were,  "  length, 
24  feet ;  width,  16  feet ;  height  of  stud,  6  feet."  The 
cost  of  the  completed  building  was  £24  15s.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  sessions  of  the  school  had  been  held 
in  the  meeting-house.  For  about  thirty  years  the 
public  grammar  school  was  kept  in  this  school-house, 
not  without  complaint,  however,  that,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  their  homes,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  children  were  deprived  of  its  advantages.  To 
remedy  this,  in  part,  land  was  granted  the  people  of 


Sandy  Bay,  in  1725,  on  which  to  erect  a  school-house, 
"  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  Godly  instruction 
of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read  and  write 
good  English;"  and  in  1826  a  similar  grant  was  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Head  of  the  Harbor.  It  was 
rapidly  becoming  manifest,  however,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  grammar  school  building  was 
located  was  fast  losing  its  importance.  Population 
was  increasing  much  more  rapidly  in  other  portions 
of  the  town.  The  first  serious  remonstrance  against 
the  existing  state  of  things  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Annisquani,  who  commenced  an  action  against  the 
town  for  not  giving  them  their  proportion  of  the 
school  privileges.  The  result  of  their  remonstrance 
was  an  arrangement  which  for  many  years  satisfied 
all  parts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Babson  thus  states  the 
scheme:  "In  a  town-meeting,  October,  1735,  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  which  the  territory  was  divided  into 
districts,  conforming  to  the  parish  lines,  afterwards 
established,  with  the  exception  that  three  school 
districts  were  formed  from  the  section  now  known  as 
the  First  Parish.  The  number  of  districts  was  seven  ; 
and  the  school  was  apportioned  to  each  according  as 
its  proportion  of  the  town  rate  was  to  the  whole  tax. 
Each  district  was  to  provide  a  convenient  schn..!- 
house;  and,  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so,  was  to  lose  its 
turn  forthreeyears — the  time  employed  in  the  circuit. 
To  conform  to  the  old  Colony  law,  the  school  was,  of 
course,  wherever  kept,  to  be  free  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  This  arrangement  continued  many 
years,  and  gave  the  people  no  further  trouble  than  to 
vote  triennially  that  the  school  'circulate'  as  here- 
tofore. 

"Two  of  the  triennial  apportionments  are  preserved, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  districts  at  their  resjjective  dates : — 

"  '  Dec.  3,  1751.  The  Town  School  WHS  proporscioncd  For  three  > 

Moi,: 

The  HnrhoTir  Ward's  proporsion '.' 

Enstern  Point  and  ye  head  of  ye  harbour 4J^ 

The  western  side  of  ye  cut 3 

Tlie  Capo I'a 

The  Westerly  Ward " 

The  Town,  or  4th  Parish '>' i 

Squani  Ward ^'\i 

Total ■'■' 

"  '  Dec.  2;i,  1857.  Tlie  .Selectmen  proportioned  the  School  to  tli- 
eml  parishes  according  to  tlje  town  rate  in  1754,  for  two  inastei- 
three  years,  equal   to  one  master  6  years. 

Months.    I>:i: 

The  narI)or  Parish -i'-i 

The  Cape 3  1  ■ 

The  Town  Parish 10  1' 

Squam  Parish H  4 

The  West  Parish 13  27 

Total '2  6-  " 

The  apportionment  for  1757  was  the  last  made  in 
the  attempt  to  include  the  whole  town  in  the  "  circu- 
lating" system.  In  1758  the  grammar  school  was 
permanently  located  at  the  Harbor,  and  a  circulating 
school  was  maintained  in  the  other  parishes.    Under 
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thia  arrangement,  which  continued  until  tlic  breaking 
out  of  tlie  War  for  rntlepomlenee,  eiieli  parish,  except 
the  Fiftli,  had  several  months'  public  inslruition  every 
year.      The   latter  could  only  have  a   three   months' 
school  in  two  years.    .V  school-house,  built  by  private 
subscription  about  this  time,  and  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Middle  ami  AVashington  Streets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  t!ie  grammar  school.     During  the 
war  tlie  schools  were  broken   up,  but  on  the  return  of 
peace   the  selectmen  were  instructed  to   liire  a  suita- 
ble teacher  and  reopen  the  grammar  school.       Tlic 
schools  in  the  several    parishes  were  also   soon  re-es- 
'   tablished  on  the  system  in  use  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
[    terrU|)tiou.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  the  boys  seems 
I    to  have  been  made  in  sclu)ol   instruction,  for  in  1790 
Kev.  Eli    Forbes  presented   to   the  town,  in  behalf  of 
I    the  school  committee,  a  report  concerning  tlie  condi- 
j    tion  of  tlie  schools,  in  which   several    reforms   were 
I    urged,  and  among  them  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
I    the  graiiuuar  scho(d,  and   provision   lor  the  education 
I    of  girls,  whom  he  characterized  as  "  a  tender  and  in- 
I    teresting   branch  of  the   community  that    have  been 
I    neglected  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town." 
[        In  1793  the  town  voted  to  raise  i:!00  for  theerection 
of  a  schooldiouse.      It  was  located  on  (rranite  Street; 
was  a  sijuare  building  two  stories   high  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  belfry  and  l)ell.     It  answered  for  a  time 
the  double  purpose  of  town  offices  and  school,  and 
was  often  used  for  elections  and  other  town-meetings. 
On  the  oth  of  March,  1795,  the  citizens  assembled  at 
the  meeting-house,  where  they  formed  in   ])rocession, 
inarched  to  the  school-house,  where  a  prayer  of  dedi- 
cation was  ollered  by   Rev.  Mr.    Forbes,   after    which 
they  returned  to  the  meeting-house  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  him,  based  on  the  words;     "  Instead  of 
thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou   niayest 
make  [)rince.s  in  all   the  earth,"  Ps.  .\lv.  K!.       After 
standing  on   (jraiute   Street   about   si.\ty   years   this 
school-house  was  moved  to  iJeacon  Street,  and  remod- 
eled for  the   accommodation  of  a    i)rimary  school,  to 
which  use  it  is  still  put. 

In  1804  the  town  availed  itself  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  a  general  statute  and  divided  its  territory 
into  school  di>trict.s.  The  number  at  first  established 
Wiis  eleven,  among  which,  after  deducting  the  salary 
of  the  grammar  school  teacher,  it  divided  it.s  school 
money  according  to  the  number  of  polls  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  whole  amount  raised  for  school  purposes 
in  1805  was  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1821),  such  wa.s 
the  increiLsing  complaint  of  other  i)ortious  of  the  town 
in  regard  to  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  grammar  school  at  the  Harbor,  it 
was  again  made  a  circulating  school.  But  befcre  long 
that  school  was  practically  abolished,  by  the  town's 
voting  tliat  the  money  appropriated  for  its  sup])ort 
should  be  divided  among  the  several  districts.  In 
1839  it  was  again  re-ojiened,  but  again  discontinued 
in  1845,  to  be  temporarily  revived  in  1849,  but  to  be 
superseded,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  by  abetter  plan. 


The  teachers  of  the  town  grammar  school,  iVimi  its  es- 
tablishment to  its  being  superseded,  were: 

Tlimiiiis  ItiKk's ir/.i'.i  Thcim.is  I'ii-rc-o IT" 

J.jlm  X._-\viii;iii ITlia  Sumui-l  l'i.T<-.- IT'.l 

.r,,lin  Uiii^- ITii:,  Thoiii;is   Murrrlt Ca 

.loslmil  (ianlM.T 17(17  .I;iiiies  I'nMiti.'.- 17i;:i 

Josliuii  M.io.iy 17iii)  I'liik-mun  Stucy 17117  tu  1774 

Sniiiii^l  Tompsoii 1711  Thoiiuw  Siin.k-re t7SI 

.losoph  l':ii>i.iri« 17iri  01);itlinli  !';irs.)jis 171U 

KUwiinl  T.inipsoTi I7:U  .I.ilin  Kwina ISni 

WillJiirii  Oskc.kI 17JJ  K/.ra  Lf..n:iril Isiil 

E.lniuiKl  .Mnivli 17J:i    :    Eli  Knrbos Isol 

Isiiii.:  .\l.li(ilt 1724  Nathan  Turks ISO.', 

Diiniel  William 17-.'«i  .loscpli  11.  Kelt IHI:; 

Josi-pl]  Maiminj: 1727  ,)olm  Matiniiij;,  .Ir 1812 

C'lituli's  lili.ver 1727  .I..I1U  Whippl" 1SI2 

IlamelWitham IT.'.'i  Nathan  I),  .^ppli'tori KM 

Nalhuniol  Waltt-r 17:i()  Isaai-  W.   .■Mnllik.-ii ISIO 

Walter  H^ustinp; 17:12  I'anl  Ffr8.>n 1S17 

Mather  Wilhingtun 17:il  Ezra  I.i-ouar.l 1S18  , 

I'aikfr.M.irect  I7;il  Hani.-l  W.  U.igcTS Win 

Aaron  .Smith 17:i,-,  Thomas  Ji>m-s |8a) 

lli-njamin  VVliitp 17:i'i  Daniel  W.  Kosers Wil 

Samuel  White 171^  Tliom.LS  I'ochran 18->1 

Neheniiah  Porter 174i;  James  lioswell lS'i2 

Thomaa  .laques 1717  Ezra  T nar.l  1822 

Jonathan  I'ierpout 174s  Daniel  W.  K.ijiers IS23 

Samuel  White 17l;i  Charles  Smitli  (3.1) ISKl 

Th.imasKand 17.V2  I.iuison  Nash 1824 

Thonuw  Ja.pie.s 17,-.:l  William  Wliipplc 182G 

Samn.-I  Whiltemore 17.W  Kichar.l  Canlner IS;!!! 

Jaioh  liailey 17,,s  Thomas  Maker 1S4'.I 

The  conveniences  of  the  district  system  adopted  in 
1804  were  accompanied  by  disadvanta.ges  growing  from 
the  temptation  to  nmltiply  small  districts  in  sparsely- 
settled  jiortions  of  the  town.  The  numl)er  of  these  dis- 
tricts liatl  increased  trom  eleven,  in  1804,  to  twenty- 
three,  in  1840. 

The  incorporation  of  Sandy  Day,  in  IS!0,  into  a 
separate  town  diminished  the  nuiiiber  of  districts  to 
sixteen ;  but  new  divisions  were  soon  in.-ide,  and 
several  were  in  contemplation  in  1849,  when  the 
School  Uoramittec  earnestly  called  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  town-meeting  to  the  in- 
equality of  school  advantages  anil  other  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system  then  in  use.  Tliey  then  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
aflairs  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  involved  in- 
creased ta.xation,  so  commended  itself  to  the  people 
that,  after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  adopted  "  with 
scarcely  ;i  dissenting  voice,"  says  Jlr.  Babson,  "at 
one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  town-meetings 
ever  held."  .V  High  School  wa,s  establisheil,  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  were  located  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  town,  and  a  Judiciously  gra<led  system, 
conferring  equal  op|)ortunities  for  rudimentary  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  all  portions  of  the  town, 
took  the  place  of  the  uneciual  and  often  inellicient 
system  previously  in  use.  At  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system  there  were  si.xteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  children  of  school  age  in  the 
town,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  school  was  .'555G'2.25. 

At  the  present  time,  1887,  there  are  twenty-two 
school  buildings  in  the  city  ;   one  hundred  and    two 
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teachers ;  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  scholars  ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  in  1886, 
for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  was  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  with  the  year  of  their  commenc- 
ing service,  have  been  : 


Thonins  Baker 1850 

John  J.  Bilbson 1S55 

Henry  Cummings 1857 

George  B.  Brooks 18G1 

John  J.  Babsou 18C2 


George  Garland 1871 

Horace  M.  Willard 1872 

John  W.  Allard 1874 

Louia  II.  Marvel 1878 

Marqnis  L.  Hawley 1881 


A  private  school  was  established  at  the  Harbor,  as 
early  as  1790,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  the  "Proprietor's  School-House."  Just 
how  long  it  continued  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, but  the  building  is  still  standing,  on  School 
Street,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith,  a 
building  called  the  "  Murray  Institute"  was  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Independent  Christian  Church, 
Universalist.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1839, 
when  the  "  Liberal  Institute,"  a  private  enterprise 
of  an  academic  grade,  was  moved  to  Gloucester,  and 
opened  its  school  in  this  building,  taking  the  name  of 
the  building,  in  November,  1840.  The  trustees  were 
William  Babson,  J.  S.  Johnston,  Frederick  Norwood, 
John  J.  Babson,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Nicholas  was  principal  the  first  two  terms.  The  three 
subsequent  terms  were  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
after  which  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  Gloucester  Lyceum  was  formed  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
instructing  the  citizens  by  means  of  lectures  on  use- 
ful and  entertaining  subjects,  the  object  being  "the 
improvement  of  its  members  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  advancement  of  popular  education."  Sub- 
sequently debates  were  encouraged,  and  almost  at 
the  first  a  few  books  were  donated  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  library.  In  February,  1854,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
efl'orts  had  been  made  to  interest  the  citizens  in  es- 
tablishing a  library,  a  new  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  inaugurated  and  about  two  thousand  dol- 
lars were  olitained;  and  in  the  following  August  a 
library,  with  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
volumes,  was  opened  for  use.  In  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  had  increased  to  three  thousand, 
when  a  destructive  fire  in  the  town  swept  away  all 
but  about  three  hundred  volumes.  In  1872  the  or- 
ganization incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer  Free  Library,  "  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library /br- 
everfree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, — for  the  de- 
livery of  lectures, — for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  objects  of  natural  history  and  works  of  art, — 
and  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture  in  gen- 
eral." The  incitement  to  this  act  of  incorporation 
was  a  gift,  in  April,  1871,  from  Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  accruing 
from   the   beginning  of  the  year.     In   view  of  this 


gift,  and  of  constant  benefactions  received  from  Mr. 
Sawyer,  his  reluctant  consent  was  obtained  to  giving 
his  name  to  the  library.  In  1884  Mr.  Sawyer  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  fine 
property  and  spacious  house  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
Street  and  Dale  Avenue,  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  library.  In  July  of  that  year  the  building  wus 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services  and  ceremonies. 
With  the  deed  of  the  property  Mr.  Sawyer  also  pri- 
sented  to  the  trustees  an  endowment  note  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  trustees  are  Hon.  Allan 
Rogers,  Hiram  Rich,  Joseph  O.  Procter,  Joseph  L. 
Stevens,  Edward  H.  Haskell,  Benjamin  H.  Coili--* 
and  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  The  library  nuw 
contains  between  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
volumes. 

"The  Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  in  1875.  Its  purpose  is  to  culti- 
vate a  knowledge  of  science  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  develop  the  natural  history  of  Cape  Ann. 
It  has  already  collected  an  interesting  and  valuable 
museum. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Gloucester  was  iln- 
Gloucester  Telegraph,  on  the  1st  of  January,  IM'7. 
It  was  issued  weekly  until  1834,  then  semi-weikly 
until  1873,  when  it  again  changed  to  weekly,  and  ^o 
continued  until  it  ceased  to  be  published,  in  Octol  i  r, 
1876. 

The  Gloucester  Democrat  was  a  semi-weekly,  (ir-i 
issued  the  18th  of  August,  1834,  and  merged  in  iln- 
Salem  Advertiser  in  February,  1838.  Its  leaiiini;- 
political  articles  were  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  RoIm  ri 
Rantoul,  Jr. 

The  Cape  Ann  Light  was  begun  as  a  weekly  tili- 
tiou  of  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  Jauuarj-,  1843,  and 
discontinued  in  August,  1873. 

The  Gloucester  Neu's,  also  a  semi-weekly,  was  first 
published  the  11th  of  October,  1848;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  was  merged  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph. 

The  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  was  first  a  monthly,  as 
the  Gloucester  Advertiser  from  January,  1856,  to  July, 
1857,  then  semi-monthly  to  the  5th  of  December  the 
same  year,  when  it  took  its  present  name,  and  was 
issued  fortnightly  until  November,  1858,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  published  weekly. 

The  Gloucester  Bulletin  was  a  weekly  paper  fnun 
November,  1877,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1887. 

The  Gloucester  News,  daily,  issued  its  first  number 
the  28th  of  June,  1884,  and  its  last  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1886. 

The  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  daily,  was  first  published  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  cvrri. 

GLOUCESTER— fCo»//«««/). 

Tin  luheiiff.'' 

For  two  hundred  and  filly  years  the  lisherios  liave 
been  the  principal  hnsiiioss  of  (rloiictster.  Long  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Plymouth  the  vessels  of  I'" ranee 
and  England  had  fished  on  the  (irand  Banks,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Jhissachusetts.  The  French  were 
undoubtedly  the  [iioncers  in  the  cod-fisheries  of  the 
Western  Atlantic,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Basques,  Xornians,  Spaniards  and 
Portusiuese  had  fifty  ships  on  the  (irand  Banks.  In 
1577  the  French  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
employed  in  the  American  fisheries.  The  settlement 
of  Gloucester,  as  already  noted,  was  attempted  at 
what  is  called  Stage  Fort — the  name  "iBlajro"  de- 
noting that  the  locality  was  used  for  landing  fish 
from  the  vessels  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  of  Eng- 
land. The  cod-fishery  constituted  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  the  only  branch  of  the 
business  pursued;  and  while  many  other  kinds  of 
fish  have  been  discovered,  and  their  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture has  necessitated  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods, 
making  each  peculiar  fishery  a  distinct  business,  still 
the  cod-fishery  remains  the  one  great  source  of  the 
supply  offish  food. 

The  fisheries  of  (iloucester  principally  pursued  up- 
on the  Ocean  Banks,  and  employing  vessels  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  are 
the  fresh  and  salt  cod,  fresh  and  salt  halibut,  hake, 
haddock,  and  cusk.  The  mackerel  are  now  largely 
a  deep-water  fish,  as  are  the  menhaden.  The  her- 
ring fishery  employs  vessels,  although  it  is  princi- 
pally a  coast  fishery.  Jlost  of  these  fish  are  taken 
on  the  banks  lying  between  the  great  ocean-river  (the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  north  from  the  (!ulf  of 
Mexico)  and  the  shores  of  North  America.  The 
shore  fisheries  employ  smaller  vessels  and  boats,  and 
also  include  the  trap  and  net  fisheries,  and  e.xtend 
from  the  shores  some  twenty  miles.  The  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  fishing-ground  for  Gloucester 
vessels  is  St.  George's  Bank,  lying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  southeast  from  the  Cape,  forming  one 
of  the  inner  banks  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  in  that  long 
succession  of  fishing  banks  e.xtending  from  Hatteras 
to  Newfoundland.  The  fish  taken  upon  this  bank 
are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  bring  a  much  larger 
price  in  the  market  than  fish  from  other  localities. 
The  nearest  land  is  Cape  Cod,  O.")  miles.  Brown's 
Bank,  45  miles  from  Cape  Sable ;  La  Have  Banki 
60  miles  from  Nova  Scotia ;  Western  Banks,  80  miles 
from  Nova  Scotia  ;  St.  Peter's  Bank,  75  miles  from 
Newfoundland;  Green  Bank,  70  miles  from  New- 
foundland; Grand   Bank,   00  miles  from  Newfound- 
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land  ;  Flemish  Cajie,  3il0  miles  from  Newfoundland — 
are  all  resorted  to  by  vessels  from  Gloucester  for  cod- 
fish and  halibut.  Banks  Braddele  and  Orphan,  tliirly 
miles  from  land,  in  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  also 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  somelinns 
visited  by  a  few  vessels.  None  of  these  fisheries  aie 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation;  their  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  ol  the  L'nited  States  Fish 
Commission,  is  7.'i,12;{  geogra[diical  .'•quare  miles. 
During  the  year  1880  there  were  em|)loyed  in  the 
cod  and  halibut  fisheries  on  these  banks  and  off  the 
New  England  coast  283  vessels  from  Gloucester, 
averaging  (iO  tons  each  ;  total  tonnage,  15,G5'.).55.  Ag- 
gregate crew,  4117  men.  They  took  and  landed  at 
(iloucester  .54,048,4.s;4  jxpunds  of  cod(i.-h,  ll,.S8(),i:'.5 
pounds  of  halibut,  .'■!,ti8.'>,',i78  pounds  of  other  ground 
fish,  2i),00O  barrels  offish  oil. 

The  methods  of  taking  these  fish  have  varied  with 
the  ]irogresH  of  the  business.  In  former  years  tin.' 
hand-line  with  hooks  was  the  only  method  used. 
(Jn  St.  George's  Bank,  owing  to  the  strong  tide,  the 
hand-line  with  lead  sinkers  weighing  from  seven  to 
fourteen  pounds  is  used,  but  on  the  other  banks  the 
French  trawl  system  is  the  usual  practice.  A  trawl 
is  a  strong  line  from  live  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  about  tliree-eighths  of  an  iiicli  in 
diameter,  on  which,  at  intervals  of  five  to  seven  feet, 
hooks  with  short  gangiugs  are  attached,  and  it  is  e.\- 
tended  on  the  liottom  of  the  sea,  and  secured  at 
either  end  by  a  small  anchor,  whose  position  is  indi- 
cated by  a  buoy  line  and  a  floating  buoy  at  the  sur- 
face. The  hooks  are  all  baited,  each  trawl  contain- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  hooks.  The 
trawls  are  set  by  the  use  of  dories,  each  vessel  carrying 
from  six  to  eigbtdories,  and  each  dory  one  trawl.  The 
trawls  art!  under-run  a  dozen  times  a  day,  the  fish 
taken  off,  hooks  rebaited  and  the  trawl  reset.  An- 
other system  usetl  in  the  in-shore  fishery  fi)r  codfish, 
is  the  Norwegian  net,  which  is  of  strong  twine  with 
large  meshes ;  these  nets  when  set  form  a  perpendicular 
net  wall,  the  lower  part  of  the  net  being  secured  with 
weights  to  the  bottom,  the  upper  section  being  sus- 
tained by  hollow  glass  Ijalls.  The  nets  are  con- 
secutively set  in  a  long  line,  and  more  fish  are  taken 
by  them  in  the  spawning  season,  when  the  fish  appear 
more  reckless  than  at  other  times. 

The  extent  of  the  ocean  mackerel-fishing  grounds 
is  over  seventy  thou.sand  square  miles.  The  mack- 
erel fishing-grounds  of  the  (Jiilf  of  St.  Lawrencei 
from  which  the  .Vmerican  vessels  are  excluded,  com- 
prises about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  square 
miles,  or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mackerel 
fishery  area. 

The  mackerel,  being  a  migratory  fish,  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  cod.  The  catch  of  mackerel  varies 
exceedingly  in  dilferent  years. 

In  180',)  the  Massachusetts  mackerel  fleet  took 
8225  barrels.  The  catch  varied  in  subscipient  years, 
being  40,3-18  barrels  in  1818,  100,111  barrels  in  1819, 
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and  in  1830  and  1831,  308,463  and  383,548  barrels  re- 
spectively. This  was  the  largest  catch  under  the 
hand-line  process.  In  183'J  the  catch  dwindled 
to  74.208  barrels,  and  from  that  time  until  1844  vary- 
ing from  .50,000  to  8G,000  barrels  yearly.  In  1851  the 
catch  rose  to  329,000  barrels,  falling,  in  1859,  to  99,- 
000  barrels;  reaching  300,000  barrels  in  1863.  All 
these  immense  variations  occurred  under  the  hand- 
line  system,  before  traps,  seines  or  common  nets  were 
used  to  any  great  extent  to  take  mackerel,  showing 
that  the  fish  by  their  own  volition  seek  or  shun  our 
waters.  In  1865  the  purse  seine  was  introduced,  and 
has  now  become  the  method  of  taking  mackerel  by 
the  American  fleet.  The  catch  has  varied  from  250,- 
000  barrels,  in  1865,  to  105,000  in  1877,  rising  to  304,- 
000  barrels  in  1884,  falling  to  92,000  barrels  in  1886, 
proving  beyond  question  that  the  new  methods  of 
seines  and  traps  have  not  taken  as  many  mackerel  or 
caused  greater  fluctuations  in  the  catch  than  the  old 
hand-line  methods.  All  the  various  kinds  of  fish 
that  frequent  the  coast  from  Cape  Sable  to  Hatteras  have 
shown  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  mackerel.  The 
sea  bass,  scup,  squeteague  and  menhaden  are  plenty 
for  years,  then  disappear  for  a  time  ;  this  also  long 
before  seines  or  traps  were  in  operation.  To-day 
Narragansett  Bay  is  alive  with  fish  never  seen  there 
before,  a  species  of  the  herring  family  resembling  sar- 
dines. A  large  number  of  codfish  are  around  the 
shores  of  Massacihusetts ;  and  Ipswich  Bay  for  this 
season  is  more  valuable  to  the  fishermen  than  the 
Grand  Banks.  We,  as  yet,  hardly  appreciate  the  im- 
mensity of  the  great  life  of  the  ocean  ;  that  its  means 
of  propagation  and  increase  are  unlimited  ;  that  the 
n.atural  destruction  of  fish  life  by  their  own  species 
and  by  predatory  fowl  arc  so  great  that  man's  effort 
in  this  direction  is  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket  in  compar- 
ison. The  defined  and  accepted  fact  is  that  the 
amount  of  fish  taken  for  human  consumption  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  life  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
all  laws  that  attempt  to  legislate  fish  into  or  out  of 
localities  in  the  ocean  are  puerile  and  futile;  that  fish 
of  difierent  species  appear  and  disappear  for  seasons 
on  different  coasts  and  localities  by  causes  beyond 
our  dictation  and  explanation.  So  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  ocean  fisheries,  the  laws  of  man  collapse  and 
disappear  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  first 
wave  that  breaks  along  the  shore. 

The  first  attempt  to  take  mackerel  was  by  extend- 
ing ])ole3  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  lines  with  hooks  were  attached,  and  by  sailing 
through  the  schools  the  mackerel  would  bite  at  the 
bait  and  thu^  be  caught.  This  w.as  called  drailing. 
After  mackerel  became  an  important  element  in  the 
general  fi.sheries,  bait  was  chopped  fine  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  fish  were  thus  attracted  to  the 
surface  and  caught  with  hand-lines.  After  the  inven- 
tion of  the  bait-mill,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of 
bait  could  be  ground  fine  in  a  short  time,  menhaden, 
being  an  oily  fish,  were  almost  wholly  used  for  mack- 


erel bait,  as  its  oily  nature  caused  it  to  float  near  tin- 
surface. 

The  Gloucester  fishermen  resorting  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel,  by  means  of  this  feeding 
process  with  this  oily  bait,  that  could  not  be  procured 
by  the  provincial  fishermen  (as  the  menhaden  do  not 
go  as  far  north  as  the  provincial  waters),  attracted  the 
mackerel  to  their  fleet,  so  that  a  great  many  were 
taken.  But  since  the  abandonment  of  the  hand-line 
and  bait-feeding  process,  theGulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in- 
shore mackerel  fishery  has  been  worthless  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  from  Gloucester  during  the  yeiir 
1886  was  126;  tonnage,  9622.45;  aggregate  crews, 
1953  men.  The  amount  of  mackerel  taken  was  .':!,- 
340  pounds,  not  including  the  amount  sold  f'rcsli. 
There  were  50,500,.500  pounds  of  salt  used  on  fish  ]nn- 
ducts,  also  55,575,000  pounds  of  ice.  The  entir,- 
amount  of  food  fish  landed  at  Gloucester  was  91,951,- 
879  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  fisheriesof  Gloucester  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  exposition  of  the  various  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  their  effect  on  our  relati.n- 
with  Canada  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  cn- 
tained  in  the  following  address  before  the  American 
Fishery  Union,  by  Captain  Fitz  J.  Babson  : 

"  Tlie  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  Slii.^ 
was  estftblished,  is  interesting,  aa  aflbrijing  proof  of  the  great  ititrt.   t 
talien  in  tlie  fisheries  by  the  American  Commissioners,  .John  Adafn., 
Benjamin  I-'ranltlin,  Jolin  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens.    It  was  doulHif«= 
the  intention  of  that  treaty  to  secure  to  tlie  American  nation  tlieir  ter- 
ritorial rights,  botii  upon  tand  and  sea,  and  ttie  definition  of  our  landed 
boundaries  wore  not  more  explicit  than  were  the  rights  secured  by  tliat 
treaty  for  our  fisheries  both  upon  the  ocean  and  in  the  waters  ailjacent 
to  the  Provinces.    The  concession  by  Great  Britain  was  genuine,  and 
while  with  her  ordinary  a^umptiou  she  gave  us  the  right  to  fish  on  ttio 
Grand  Bank  and  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  nl  >t 
Lawrence,  over  which  she  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  she  also  .v- 
knowledged  an  equal  participation  in  the  shore  fisheriesof  her  Amn  : 
possessions,  and  gave  this  right  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuii,\ 
servingonly  the  use  of  the  shores  to  her  own  fishermen.    This  rt^ 
grant  was  not  a  partialliljerty,  but  was  a  defined  national  aettleiin-ui, 
based  upon  the  same  power  and  principles  as  that  conveying  our  landed 
territory.    This  treaty  distinctly  shows  tlie  animus  of  British  diplomacy  ; 
first  to  assume  unlimited  power,  and  then  by  its  abandonment  claim 
concession.     The  Headland  lino  theory  is  based  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  is  valuable  only  as  a  pretence  with  which  to  purchase  some  sub* 
stantial  benefit,  claiming  as  slle  does  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  of  Fi!"  '■■ 
and  tlic  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  i  > 
And  ttiis  theory  is  stiU  held  by  Great  Britjiin,  although  in  abeyaji 
the  present  time. 

"The  war  of  1812,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814, 
was  seized  upon  by  Great  Britain  as  a  pretext  for  the  annulling  of  the 
fishery  provisions  of  178:t,  and  although  this  view  was  resisted  by  t' 
United  States,  still  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the  ditfi'i . 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  nations,  represented  on  the  p:i: 
the  United  States  hy  Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush.    This  connm^- 
sion  reported  the  treaty  of  1818,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  trouble  between  Canada  and  our  fishermen.     By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  a  comjjlete  surrender  was  made  of  all  the  shore  fisheries  except  on 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Newfoundland,  around  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northward  along  the  Labrador  coast  through  the  Straits  of 
Bellisle  indefinitely.    This  of  itself  would  seem  to  have  been  the  extreme 
limit  of  conce.<ision  on  the  part  of  our  commissioners,  but  lost  to  all  con- 
siderations of  common  sense  or  shrewdness,  they  allowed  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  which  forbade  American  fishing  vessels  entering  Cauii  li  •• 
ports  for  any  purpose  except  for  shelter  or  to  procure  wood  or  watt-i 
repairing  damages. 
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i :  wuilld  be  iilifuir  nut  tu  slute  tliul  tu  lliut  linie  thii  lliuckL-ri'I  I'liilici'.v 
..nil)- ill. -xisleiice,  mill   tlio  .iimiiiiis.si.iiui^   hu.l  i.,i  kuuwli-.lgo   iif 
uiiK'iisu  Heels  of  Aiiierlaiii  linliernien,  wliicli  uiuh-r  tlie  hun.l  line 
)  and  tlie  u^itf  of  iiiiiiietise  (itluiitilie^  of  b;iil,  would  ilevi-lop  the 
tel  iHheries  of  the  liulf  of  SI.   Luwrcnco  as  niiich  or  more  tu  the 
■f  the  Provincials  us  to  themselves.     Bui  the  re.»ult  of  Iheir  lolly 
:   iiiuins,  uniidii|)ied  as  it  is  either  to  tho  present  development  of 
-heries  or  tu  the  principles  uf  uniity  and  fair  dealing.    This  cliuiso 
»i  iiie  treaty  forms  the  basis  of  all   tlm  harsh  and  cuercivo  legislation 
that  Canada  will  use  against  us.     If  it  were  not   lor  that  clause  in  the 
treaty,  Canada  would  not  dare  to  so  outrage  the  comity  of  nations,  but 
under  its  provisions  she  presumes  to  seize  our  ve?,sels  for  buying  bait,  or 
fur  alleged  fishing  w  ithin  her  jurisdiction,  and  vessels  IniTe  been  con- 
dcQincd  uiKui  evidence  that  uo  other  nation  e.\copt  the  United  States 
would   ever  have  submitte.l   to.     The   fnited  Slates  should  waive  all 
eo-called  privileges  under  this  treaty,  which  are  wholly  and  totally  worth- 
less, and  demand  for  .\ulericau  vessels  in  Canadiuu  ports  all  the  rights 
that  Canadian  vessels  have  in  .\nierican  ports. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Washington  wo  obtained  no  commercial  rights  ;  all 
the  couce.ssion  given  by  that  treaty  was  simply  to  fish  in-shore,  so  that 
if  Canada,  taking  the  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  as  a  basis,  sees  lit. 
aho  can  by  legislation,  e.\c!ude  *ar  vessels  from  every  commercial  right 
of  buying  bait,  supplies,  or  ico.  This  fact  should  be  understood,  al- 
though such  legislation  may  belong  tu  a  senii-barbaruus  age,  and  its 
exerci.«e  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  and  u 
own  people;  furuiany  of  her  fishing  comm 
their  sustenance  from  selling  bait  to  the  .An 
"While  under  the  treaty  of  Wa.sbington 
mense  seines  could  have  taken  all  the  bait  and  left  the  people  to  starve 
they  have  not  done  it,  but  have  continued  to  buy  their  bait  of  the  local 
fishermen  as  though  no  treaty  e.xisted.  So  that  actual  reciproc- 
ity of  free  lisbing,  if  carried  into  eflect,  would  take  their  entire 
living  from  many  of  the  Dominion  shore  fishermen.  Therefore  it  is 
utterly  impracticable.  The  treaty  of  ISls  enforced  against  us  will  starvi,' 
them  ;  and  pmctical  reciprocity  will  starve  them. 

"The  reciprocity  treaty  of  I8.'i4,  was  the  result  largely  of  the  coercive 
policy  of  Canada  under  this  treaty.  And  as  at  that  tinio  the  only  meth- 
od of  taking  mackerel  was  by  hook  and  line,  and  the  profuse  use  of  biiit, 
it  was  thought  ailviKible  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  tliilf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  siiiiie  time  be  relieved  of  the  hostil-  annoy- 
ance of  Canadian  cutters  and  Itritisli  men-of-war.  No  one  will  deny 
that  at  that  time  there  were  some  benefits  derived  from  the  e.\erci.<e  of 
this  privilege.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  mackerel  fisheries  of 
Canada,  and  by  the  use  of  imim-li»o  quantities  of  menhaden  l.y  .Ameri- 
can vessels  fur  bait,  the  mackerel  were  kept  together  ilislead  of  scatter- 
ing for  fo«l  and  were  thus  made  available  both  to  the  .Anicric.in  vessels 
and  Canadian  shore  boats.  It  was  to  this  feeding  pi.>coss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Gulf  mackerel  fisheries  owe  the  prominence  that  luus  been 
given  them,  and  the  results  of  our  methuils  wen-  the  cdiicf  dependence 
of  Canada  in  enlarging  u|k)U  the  value  of  tliesie  fisheries  bef.iro  the 
Halifax  Coniinissioii.  There  is  neither  hook  and  line  or  menhadeu  used 
in  the  mai'kerel  fishery  now  to  any  extent.  .AInckerel  shun  the  hook,  and 
what  few  menhaden  are  taken  are  used  principally  for  oil  or  codfish  bait, 
and  we  coulil  not  if  wc  would  renew  the  old  methods. 

*'The  termination  of  tho  reciprocity  treaty  in  ISfli^,  again  brought 
iutooiieration  the  treaty  of  181k,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
question  became  a  matter  of  much  political  interest  in  Canada.  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  party  policy  would  secure  reciprocity  with  the 
Uniteil  States,  would  bo  endorsed  by  the  lieople.  Tho  system  of  liccMises 
which,  by  increasing  stringency  defeated  itself,  being  fifty  cents  per  ton 
in  1806,  one  dollar  per  ton  in  lai;7,  two  dollain  per  ton  in  lSf.8  and 
18UU  for  the  privilege  uf  fishing  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  was  more 
than  the  privilege  was  worth,  and  American  vessels  refuseil  to  pay  it 
Upon  its  termination  it  was  announced  by  the  public  men  of  Canada 
that  not  only  all  that  could  be  claimed  under  their  construction  of  the 
treaty  uf  lsl»  wuuld  be  enfurced,  but  that  a  Provincial  cutter  system 
ahoulrl  be  inaiigiiraled,  commanded  by  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  coercive  princijiles  of  the  government,  and  who  could  bo  clepended 
U|H)n  to  cause  the  American  fishermen  all  tho  truuble  and  annoyatice 
possible,  fur  tho  ustensiblo  purpose  of  forcing  the  United  Stales  again 
to  renew  tho  reciprocity  treaty.     This  has  bein  done  to  the  letter. 

"  The  leniency  of  tho  ofticem  of  the  regular  British  naval  service 
toward  the  fishermen  was  not  s:itisfactory  ;  in  fu«:t  the  wood,  water  an<l 
eholtor  clause  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the  sjtirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  (simply  restriclive,)  it  wils  to  be  nuide  aggressive  ;  and  construing 
the  language  of  the  Imperial  Act  .50  of  lien.  III.  in  which  a  ves.sil  pre- 
IKirlng  lollsh  in  Ilrilish  waters  is  deemed  ciiliiinal,    they  seized  ve.s,sels 


that  were  buying  bait  t<p  use  on  the  tJraiid  lianks,  restricted  theiii  fnnii 
buying  ice  or  supplies,  claiming  that  Bucb  acts  were  preparing  to  li.sh. 
1  <ilB  these  tilings  simply  to  show  how  Canada  exaggerates  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  simple  restiirtivo  regulation  into  a  criminal  law,  and 
also  to  show  the  sujano  indifference  of  tho  United  States  in  suhmilliiig 
to  such  wholesale  (.iracy. 

"True,  Presuloiit  Grant  issued  a  luoclaniatiMn  after  Congress  bad 
pa.s.-.e.l  unanimously  til.-  memorial  resolutions  sent  fiolii  this  city  asking 
for  tt  declaration  of  iioii-intercoui-s«  if  these  acts  were  continued,  aii.l 
doubtless  soiiio  retJiliatory  measures  Would  have  been  adopted  had  not 
the  propo.sals  for  tho  WashingKm  treaty  involving  the  fishory  .piestion 
at  this  tim»  appeared.  The  result  of  that  treaty  gave  to  tho  liKlierinen 
of  tho  United  States  simply  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  in  the 
waters  of  Canada,  vi/,.,  inside  of  three  miles.  Wo  acquired  no  commer- 
cial rights  whatever.  Tile  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  bSls  still  remains,  and  is  in  force  to  day,  and  was  modified  simply  by 
tho  permission  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Wnshingtou,  to  take  fish  in- 
side of  threo  miles.  If  there  was  virtue  in  Canada's  enforcing  that 
clause  from  IsiM  to  1S7:!  itshould  also  have  been  done  when  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  was  in  force.  If  it  was  as  has  Imu-h  claimed  an  injury  to 
her  people  to  buy  supplies,  bait  and  ice  of  them  berorc,  it  was  so  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as  that  tr.aty  had  no  |>i(,vision  lor  these 
purposes. 

"  The  treaty  of  Washington  was  f.jiidly  expected  t.)  be  the  panacea  for 
all  the  dilliculties  that  alllictud  tho  tw,i  nations.  The  primal  feature 
was  Ihosettlemont  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  to  succeed  in  that  was 
tho  ambition  of  our  conimissionera.  Tho  fisheries  again  played  tho 
part  of  make  weight;  and  (jreat  Britain  accei.Ied  and  paid  the  Geneva 
award,  holding  the  almost  assured  fishery  award  of  tho  Halifax  com- 
mission as  an  ollset.  [•'itleen  millions  were  Jiaid  under  the  award  of 
Geneva;  and  fourleen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  wero 
claimed  for  allowing  our  lishonnen  tho  privilege  to  take  fish  from  tho 
ocean  within  three  miles  of  their  shores.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  wo  tako 
Meilher  halibut  nor  codfish,  sp<'aking  in  a  generic  sense,  and  which  com. 
iui.se  three-fiiurths  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  in  British  waters.  We  buy 
our  herring,  cai.elin  and  squid  .-ntirely  from  the  local  fishermen,  i>aying 
them  in  ca.,h  or  its  I'qiiivalent,  and  the  only  fishery  of  theirs  that  is 
available  is  tho  mackerel  fishery,  and  wlnit  few  of  these  we  take  as  shown 
by  sworn  Btateiiienls  of  the  rai.lains  of  the  vessels,  has  cost  us  nearly 
two  dollars  fijr  every  dollar  received. 

"We  are  now  in  possc-ssion  of  facts  and  figures,  statistics,  decisions 
and  reports,  such  as  never  hefijre  were  within  reach  of  tho  Government. 
There  can  he  no  excuse  for  further  failure.  The  Census  Report  of  Prof. 
G.. ode  devoted  to  the  fisheries  is  exhaustive  in  detail.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Halifax  Commission  with  its  three  volumes  of  testimony  ;  tho 
arguments,  reports  and  decision  of  the  Fortune  Bay  case,  and  tlu.  in- 
niiiiier«ble  reports  of  outrage  on  our  fiftherinen,  sustaiiie.l  by  sw.irn 
testimony  on  file  in  the  State  Ilepartment,  with  a  detailed  alli.iavit  of 
the  trip  an.l  cal.di  of  every  Ameri.aii  vessel  that  has  fished  f  .r  nia.k.uel 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  l.awrenco  for  the  piist  lour  yeaix  This  with  tho 
available  personal  testimony  of  liersons  both  scientific  ami  practical, 
gives  us  an  advantage  never  p.is.sesse. I  before.  It  is  true  that  ami. 1  tho 
great  industries  of  the  Country  our  interest  in  dollars  and  cents  may 
appear  small.  The  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  the  men  who  own 
an.l  man  these  vessels  can  al.>n..account  for  the  oxistence  of  the  fisheries. 
It  is  not  tho  pecuniary  ri'snlls  that  are  so  very  oniiomaging,  for  it  has 
b.-en  shown  over  and  over  again  that  tli.'  net  eiirnings  of  the  average 
tishermen  are  not  over  «:«il)  piT  year  at  best  ;  an.l  among  the  fishing 
owu.'i-s.if  the  C.unlry  it  will  be  liaril  to  fin.l  many  who  have  niaile  a 
bun.lreil  tli..usanil  .lollars  in  the  production  of  fish  alone.  It  has  been 
sai.l  that  the  consumers  have  an  inter.-st  t.)  he  consulte.l.  True,  but  no 
portion  of  this  C.iulitry  w..uld  .h'sire  men  to  exp.ise  themselves  as  our 
fishermen  d..  at  mu.b  l.-ss  than  S:!i»l  per  year,  sj  if  ol,j,.ctioii  is  to  come, 
l.-til  be  based  up..n  the  handling  and  Iransporlation,  not  ..n  the  poor 
pittan...  of  the  fishermen,  and  it  has  been  deinolisl rated  that  it  is  up.m 
the  cost  of  pro.lucti.in  ..uly  that  the  r.-.luction  by  means  of  fi.reign  cum- 

•' Tho  owners  ami  fishermen  sutTerl.iss  and  not  the  distributors.  And 
if  by  reason  of  this  loss  weare  unable  to  pursiio  Ilia  business,  then  it 
must  go  tu  tho  Provinces,  anil  without  cuiipelition  here  it  becomes  a 
monopoly  In  their  han.ls  ;  and  who  ever  hear.l  ol  a  nionop.ily  making 
anything  cheaper.  The  Cana.lians  un.ler  the  stimulus  ..f  our  open 
liiarkots  have  now  increiweil  Ih.dr  Ih-et  l.i  n.  arl.v,  if  not  quit.-,  .'mil  ves- 
s.ds.  Would  It  have  been  an  injury  I.i  have  tlio.se  v,-sseh  built  hero  to 
have  drawn  men  here  from  the  Provinces  an.l  the  ii..itli  of  IOur..i,e  lu 
man  them  ?  for  these  men  able  and  willing  t..  w..ik  bec<.iiie  cilizeiis 
pr.).lucers  an.l  cuisumers  as  well  ?    Would  not  their  skilled  conipetiti.m. 
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added  to  tbe  advantage  of  their  cUi/.enaliip,  have  been  aa  valuable  to 
tbe  consumvr  in  keeping  the  cost  of  fish  at  a  fair  price  as  though  they 
stayed  at  home  and  sent  the  product  of  their  labor  here  ?  Tbe  next 
war,  if  we  have  one,  will  be  fought  on  the  ocean.  Who  has  tbe  most 
interest  in  maintaining  the  fisheries  that  produce  the  finest  seamen 
known,  the  few  men  who  owu  the  vessels,  or  the  50,00  1,000  of  people 
who  must  look  to  tliem  for  their  defense  ?  Canada  has  over  T^jOno  men 
in  her  fisheries,  every  one  of  them  an  English  sailor  and  liable,  if  need- 
ed to  do  duty  in  her  navy.  Where  will  the  United  States  look  for  her 
men  to  man  tbe  magnificent  navy  we  are  to  have  in  the  n^'ar  future? 

'*  The  great  West  has  developed  her  immense  resources,  opened  up 
her  grand  territory,  largely  by  subsidies  assisting  railroads,  coming 
from  the  votes  and  pockets  of  the  whole  people.  The  south  under  the 
broadening  influence  of  an  education  for  her  people,  sustjiined  by  tbe 
national  wealth,  shall  yet  see  a  prosperity  unequaled  by  any  section, 
when  upon  Gvei7  stream  that  now  runs  untaxed  to  the  sea  shall  be 
heard  tbe  whir  of  the  loom  and  spindle;  her  cotton,  cultivated  by  the 
negro  planters,  shall  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  hands  of  tbe  skilled 
operatives  that  she  will  call  there  to  operate  her  mills,  and  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  farmers  her  wealth  will  bo  equal  to  her  opportunities. 
In  this  prosperity  we  are  all  benefited.  .\nd  it  is  from  tiieso  sections 
that  it  is  proposed  to  organize  the  opposition  that  shall  crush  out  the 
New  Kngland  fisheries.  Can  there  be  any  American  citizen  knowing 
the  facts,  and  rejoicing  in  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  Country,  who 
is  ready,  at  the  instance  of  foreign  influence,  to  strike  down  the  fisheries 
because  he  might  possibly  buy  a  mackerel  or  codfish  1-2  a  cent  cheaper, 
thereby  reducing  the  wa^es  of  the  operative  fishermen  to  starvation 
prices  and  destroying  the  only  element  of  defense  we  have  upon  the 
ocean  ?  I  said  knowing  the  facts,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  do 
know  them.  We  have  never  yet  failed  of  a  unanimous  response  to  our 
appeal  when  it  has  been  properly  understood  at  Washington.  There  are 
many  matters  affecting  our  marine  jurisprudence  that  need  correction 
and  amendment.  Our  fisheries  have  an  element  of  strength  in  being  a 
food  product.  In  the  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  a  person 
can  largely  diminish  their  personal  use,  but  food  he  must  have.  In 
chemical  analysis,  fish  have  not  received  the  rank  to  which  they  are 
entitled  among  staples,  and  relatively  the  prices  are  not  graded  as  they 
should  be. 

"To-day  fish  and  mackerel  are  the  cheapest  food  in  the  market  ac- 
cording to  their  value  as  a  sustenance,  and  there  are  forthcoming,  tables 
from  the  highest  scientific  authority,  that  will  do  justice  to  our  product. 
Many  of  our  people  need  education  in  the  use  of  fish,  for  wliile  the  fish 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  southern  coasts  and  rivers  are  largely  used, 
there  are  none  can  take  the  place  of  our  cured  cod  and  mackerel  when 
properly  prepared.  The  change  that  has  been  so  rapidly  taking  place 
in  the  care  and  disposal  of  fish  whereby  we  now  place  tm  the  market  a 
large  part  of  our  product  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  which  necessitates 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  ice,  brings  into  prominence  a  question  that 
has  heretofore  not  received  the  attontiqp  which  it  now  demands.  The 
competition  of  the  Dominion  is  not  going  to  bo  bounded  by  the  sale  of 
boneless,  dried  and  pickled  or  green  fish,  but  they  will  compete  with 
our  vessels  with  their  fresh  fish,  halibut  and  herring.  Tbe  tariff  places 
fish  fresh  fur  consumption  on  the  free  list.  Now  this  qualification  must 
bo  defined  ;  and  it  niay  require  legislation  to  do  it.  The  preisent  aspect 
of  departmental  decisions  would  imply  that  fish  fresh  for  consumption 
were  fish  fresh  caught,  and  not  preserved  by  artificial  means.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  not  fresh  in  contradistinction  to  salt,  nor  does  it 
mean  fresh  preserved  fish,  such  as  are  kept  sweet  by  freezing,  but 
simply  tbe  fresh  caught  fish  that  would  reach  the  market  in  that  condi- 
tion and  enter  into  the  immediate  consumption  of  the  people  without  the 
aid  of  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

"  On  the  prompt  settlement  of  this  question  the  so-called  fresh  trips  of 
our  vessels  depend  for  protection.  Tlie  decisions  of  the  department  on 
Ilritish  caught  Lake  fish,  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty 
do  not  apply,  make  it  imperative  that  British  fresh  cavight  fish  are  free 
of  duty  as  long  aa  they  are  in  that  condition.  But  after  their  purchase 
on  the  American  side  if  they  are  not  disijowjd  of  and  actually  consumed 
as  fresh  fish  but  are  salted  or  smoked,  the  preservation  of  them  by  these 
means  makes  them  dutiable  as  not  answering  the  demands  of  the  tariff 
clause  making  fish  fresh  for  immediate  consumption  free.  These  deci- 
sions apply  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries. 

"There  baa  been  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  aUo 
Ht  the  Department,  quite  a  variation  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  product  of  tlie  American  fisheries.  The  importance  of  an  intelli- 
gent decision  of  this  question  becomes  apparent  wlieu  wo  realize  that  it 
is  the  distinction  by  which  the  tariff  designates  free  fish,  viz. :  all  fish 
that  are  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries.    Our  Winter  herring 


fishery  as  pursued  by  our  fishing  vessels,  is  a  fishery  that  they  are 
obliged  to  pursue  according  to  the  methods  peculiar  to  that  fisherj-. 
That  is,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  shoremen  with  their 
boats  and  nets ;  otherwise  they  could  not  pursue  the  btisiness.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  class  of  bait  fisheries 
cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation,  Treaties,  Resolutions,  Boards  of 
Trade  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  must  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  in 
accordance  with  natural  rights  and  natural  laws.  This  class  of  fisherii-s 
is  the  principal  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shore  population  wlure 
these  fish  are  taken.  They  cannot,  they  ought  not,  they  will  not  allnw 
participation  in  these  fisheries.  Any  talk  of  reciprocity  that  will  give 
these  fisheries  to  us  is  nonsense.  Now  these  people  are  willing  that  our 
vessels  should  come  and  employ  them  to  take  these  fish  for  us.  Th<  y 
are  desirous  to  welcome  our  people  on  these  terms.  It  is  the  only 
method  by  which  this  fishery  can  be  pursued.  There  has  been  a  ccu- 
tinued,  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  seme  of  tbe  Department  otli 
to  classify  the  entire  herring  fishery  as  a  commercial  transaction,  I; 
to  all  the  restrictions  and  expenses  attending  a  foreign  voyage.  In  : 
one  decision  imperatively  demanded  that  every  vessel  leaving  an  Auh  i  - 
ican  port  to  go  for  herring,  should  sail  under  a  register,  forgetting  th:it 
the  treaty  gave  to  American  vessels  the  same  rights  in  British  watt-r-,  -> 
far  as  the  taking  of  fish  is  concerned,  as  they  had  in  our  own,  and  that 
the  methods  employed  could  not  be  called  in  question  by  either  govtiii- 
ment,  in  Sir.  Evarts'  position  on  the  Fortune  Bay  question,  that  treaty 
rights  were  superior  to  IocaI  laws  on  either  side. 

"Now,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  have  to  abide  by  natural  laws  in  the 
herring  fishery,  and  the  question  has  got  to  be  settled,  how  far  herrii^-. 
procured  by  the  only  method  possible,  shall  be  recognized  as  tin   ; 
duct  of  the  American  fisheries  if  taken  in  this  manner  and  brou-1 
our  markets  by  American  vessels.    The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Trrii-i 
Mr.  McCuUough,  during  his  former  administration,  sent  to    Sh—;-. 
Ilall  &  Myrich,  American  Merchants  at  Charlottetowu,  Prince  Edu;Li.I 
Island,  a  letter  e.\planatory  of  this  clause  of  the  tariff,  in  whii-ii  t    '. 
cured  on  an  American  vessel  under  the  American  flag  conatitn'' 
product  of  the  American  fisheries  under  the  law.     Thero  is  neces-i 
have  our  own  legis'ation  and  the  action  of  our  own  government    i : 
in  order  that  the  American  fisheries  can  have  their  fullest  df-v 
ment. 

"If  there  were  not  such  serious  conaequenccs  involved,  It  wuni 
amusing  to  see  our  Canadian  neighbors,  who  twelve  years  ago 
frantic  over  the  immense  value  of  their  inshore  fisheries,  now  so  l>-i : 
anxious  lest  some  form  of  compromise  should  fail  to  give  them  out  1 1 
kets,  and  confessing  that  all  the  money  they  ever  made   wasduriii 
ciprocity.     The  prest-nt  statement  has  the  merit  of  truth,  and  tli 
that  60  long  as  the  American  fisheries  exist  and  have  our  own  nii 
they  are  a  bar  to  this  groat  prosperity  of  our  rivals,  is  one  of  the  sii 
est  arguments  in  our  favor.    But  the  facts  and  figures  prove  thi-   i 
worthlessness  of  the  statement  made  twelve  years  ago,  and  we  O 
hear  any  Canadian  claim  of  fourteen  and  one-half  millions  any  > 
No,  they  would  sacrifice  the  rental  of  five  and  one-half  millioi, 
another  twelve  years  of  free  markets  for  their  fif-h  ;  in  fact,  th'    i 
exists,  and  did  exist  twelve  years  ago  that  Reciprocity  was  the  jrt 
of  boons  to  them,  and  now  tiiey  acknowledge  it.    Why  do  they  cai 
free  markets  if  tbe  consumer  pays  the  duty?    One  of  their  vessel;-  I  : 
in  500  barrels  of  mackerel  into  Gloucester  next  July,  mackerel  are  sell- 
ing at  810,  the  captain  sells  his  mackerel,  gets  85000  for  them  and  taking 
$1000  goes  to  the  Custom  House  and  pays  his  duties.    Did  the  mercb:iiit 
who  bought  his  mackerel  pay  him  any  more  becaxise  the  duties  \y*-:     ~ 
per  barrel  ?    Not  at  all.    Did  the  merchant  ask  the  retailer  any  m  t 
those  mackerel  because  the  captain  had  to  pay  J2  per  barrel  -li, 
Not  at  all.     Did  the  retailer  ask  the  consumer  any  more  for  thr 
reason?    Not  at  all.    Now  suppose  there  was  no  American  ma' 
fleet,  which  by  their  natural  competition  and  success  were  indicatii^ 
original  price  of  the  mackerel  and  the  British  vessels  had  the  muUiug 
of  the  price,  who  would  pny  the  duty?    Assuredly  by  having  control  of 
the  market,  by  the  effect  of  no  competition,  be  could  dictate  his  own 
price  and  add  the  duties  to  the  price  of  the  mackerel,  and  in  that  way 
the  consumer  would  pay  it.    But  the  American  fleet  maintained,  in- 
creased mackerel  would  be  sold  as  they  always  have  been  when  largely 
produced,  at  low  prices. 

"  The  Massachusetts  and  Maine  fleets  have  taken  altogether  about 
499,:)91  bbls.  of  mackert;]  the  season  of  1884 ;  of  the^te  but  21,293  were 
taken  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  liawrcnce.  Canada  takes  from  100,000  to  150,- 
000  barrels  yearly,  the  large  prei»ouderance  of  the  Amt^rican  catch  regu- 
lates the  price  for  the  bulk  of  the  fish  which  forms  the  actnal  staple 
food,  although  the  American  market  will  pay  moat  any  price  for  from 
10,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  extra  mess  mackerel  which  like  fine  grades  of 
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••ThoeMigselat.-il  vuliiatiuii  of  all   theti>l 
Btuoil  wlieii  it  is  shuwu  iis  it  ulremly  has  been,  that  li^h  i 
n-ally  valueless.     That  is,  it  costs  all  they  ale  wo.tli  to  p 

deliver  tllein  at  the  wharv,  s.  This  is  a  pl.iin  I'.iet.  ami  the  honks  of  any  j  ilu. 
flshiu;,'  concern  will  show,  that  allowin-  a  rair  valiuitioii  for  the  charter 
of  the  vessel,  waRes  of  the  crew,  ftillwisteiice  niul  other  outfits,  the  aver- 
age e-xpenses  are  vijual  to  the  uverage  trips  taken.  Take  our  own  riiaek- 
erel  Heel  in  the  (iulfofSt.  I-awience  Iheyear  IS.SI,  sixty  of  tile  liiiest 
and  hest  ci^uippeil  vessels  coniniamleil  hy  the  nl.^st  experienced  and 
pelseverin-;  captains  that  .sail  out  of  ljli>uc.'»ter.  They  gave  this  fishery 
athuroliKli  niui  fair  trial,  and  this  is  the  result.  Whole  nuinher  of 
mackerel  taken.  l.'.,'J'.>9  bhis.;  liutnlH-r  of  barrels  taken  uutsidu  tliteo 
miles,  IJ.IIil  ;  nuniher  hbl.s.  taken  inside,  :l,l:i.s  ;  value  of  outside  catch, 
$6«,c.r.2;  value  of  inside  catch,  SK",!'.!!! ;  value  of  tli«  whole.  3fil,»5-'. 
This  is  the  consolidation  of  the  trips  ua  they  were  reported  and  sworn 
to  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  utter  they  arrived  home.  It  coinpie- 
henils  the  value  of  the  fish  minus  the  expense  of  barrels,  salt.  pacUili- 
and  insiiection  There  wore  207  Anieri<an  vessels  tisliiiiit  fur  nmckeril 
off  our  o»  n  shores  and  there  were  <J:i  of  our  Aluericali  vessels  went  into 
the  liulf  i.f  St.  Ijlwrcnce  for  iimckerel.  The  average  catch  of  the  sliore 
fleet  woo  l.sT  .  barrels  to  eacli  vessel.  The  average  catch  of  tlie  hay  fleet 
was  Jill  barrels  to  each  vessel. 

"  Now  what  did  it  cost  to  produce  those  fish  ?  Take  first  the  charter 
of  the  vessels  for  the  time  they  were  absent  and  the  expense  of  oiillils, 
tictiialing,  etc.,— ;li7,517,  then  add  the  wages  of  the  men  at  tlie  rate 
they  would  be  paid  for  their  time  as  sailors,— S.'",*:,.',  and  we  have 
t2US,:iffil,  actually  expended  to  produce  8.S(;,>i,1;l  worth  of  mackerel  in  the 
wholcliiilfof  St.  I.awreiico,  and  but  SIS,l:l0  of  it  in  the  limits  of  that 
DlaKnlliceut  lishery,  f.ir  w  hicli  SU,.'.llii,tiiiil  were  claimed  and  g.'>,,Mlll,iillu 
paid.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  fiiitcd  States  remits  in 
duties  Sr,j4,iNKI  yearly  to  fanada  on  tisli  producl.s.  makins  a  total  in  the 
twelve  years  of  the  treaty  of  S7,lB!<,(illi,  »  hich  with  the  five  and  one 
half  millioiLS,  make  a  total  of  81i,'.i»!','i  «,  or  nearly  tiic  aim.nnt  tirst 
claimed,  viz..  fourteen  and  one  half  niilllMiis.  And  all  this  is  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  few  mackerel,  eveiy  one  of  vvliieh  costs  us  in 
labor  and  exiMinse  more  tlian  it  is  actually  worth.  Krom  .July  ix;:!  to 
January  ISSo,  the  whole  of  the  lishing  .season  of  the  twelve  years  of  the 
treaty,  our  vcNsels  took  in  the  Gulf  o(  SI.  Lawrence,  ■iSi^,4:i,-,  liarreLsof 
mackerel  of  which  ;i.=i,4Si)  l.l.ls.  wele  taken  inside  of  the  three-mile 
limit.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  8L',III0,fil)2,  the  value  of  the  inside 
catch  870ii,;;ii.  There  were  employed  ll&l  vessels  at  a  cost  on  the 
average  for  charter,  outlita  and  store  and  wages  S'-i.SUI,  122.  There  were 
l!)0,;ij.j  bbis,  caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  worth  )fl,liO,l72, 
making  a  dilfereiice  in  amount  of  expense  against  the  whole  pnidnct  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  mackerel  fishery  of  nearly  8silM,lliili,  and 
agalUBl  the   inshore   fishery  of   nearly   S2,liuil,l)l)ll   more  exjjenBcs  than 
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former  methods  of  taking  mackerel  by  hook  and  line,  left  the  mackerel 
free  option  whether  he  would  be  tiiken  or  not.  He  had  free  course  to 
make  his  way  along  our  shores  or  to  come  in  from  the  Gull  Stream,  and 
ill  this  parage,  like  migratory  birds,  he  went  in  fiocks,  or  schools. 
Nothing  but  his  own  ajipetlte  betrayed  him.  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
mackerel.  Then  they  filled  our  creeks  and  harbors,  and  the  Gulf  of  .St. 
Lawrence  seemed  to  be  their  northern  resort.  With  the  mackerel  came 
the  menhaden.  Now  where  are  the  menhaden  ?  the  watersi  that  knew 
them  will  know  them  no  more,  and  the  mackerel,  not  even  consulle.l  as 
to  whether  he  will  Ixi  taught,  is  intercepted  at  every  mile  of  his  pro- 
gress, the  scliooU  broken,  the  line  of  nian-h  destroyed,  and  he,  like  the 
nienhuden,  ciiiinot  court  the  shore  uji  formerly.  So  while  seining,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  scientific  authority  we  have,  may  not  perceptibly 
alTect  the  great  life  of  the  ix-ean,  still  it  does  affect  localities  and  courses 
of  niignitory  fish,  and  it  undoubtedly  affected  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
Gulf  of  SI.  Lawrence  and  our  own  immediate  shores,  so  that  the  three- 
mile  limit  is  not  what  it  was  formerly,  and  iu  value  is  one  of  the  myths 
of  the  past. 

**  The  I  raps  arc  a  purely  local  properly  and  should  be  operated  only 
by  local  Hshermeii  in  the  walora  of  any  country.  These  with  the  net 
and  boat  fi.sheries  should  never  bo  an  object  of  barter  or  trade  or  reci- 
procity by  any  country,  for  by  the  very  nature  of  their  operation  they 
will  not  admit  of  foreign  participants.  If  we  want  these  shore  bait  tisli 
wo  must  pay,  the  flshermon  are  glad  to  sell  them.  The  vessel  fishery  is 
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Pri;'3eiit  scifiititii;  metliixls  iitili/,c  pvcry  |Mirtioii  iif 
iho  fi-li  ami  fisli  waste.  (_lltic  lartiirics  ami  tilt; 
maim  fact  tiic  of  lertili/.tTS  arc  itii|Hiflaiit  imliistri(.-s. 
The  miilliiilicatioii  (if  lisli-tra|is  tilotio;  the  slioie  fur 
tak-iii<r  bait,  ami  food  fish  is  jiii  iiiiiierative  iieeil  of  the 
ocean  fisheries.  The  system  ol'  eo-opefatioii  of  eap- 
ital  ami  labor  that  has  been  in  prtietice  in  (iloucestpr 
for  centuries,  by  which  the  owner  fnrnishes  the  ves- 
sel, boats,  seines,  oiitfit.s  ami  provisions,  tiinl  the  crew 
furnish  their  labor  ami  share  ei]iiiilly  in  the  pioiincts 
of  the  voyage,  is  a  good  lesson  to  the  hibor  retbrmers 
of  the  d;iy.  Altogether  the  fisheries  of  (iloncester 
demand  active  enterprise  and  courage  ami  a  physictil 
exposure  and  ri.sk  niikiiown  to  any  otlier  business. 
They  proiluce  the  finest  ve.<sels  of  their  class,  tind  the 
best-trained  seaineii  in  the  world,  who  would  be  in- 
valuable  to  the  country  in  case  of  t'oreign  war.  lOvery 
maritime  nation,  not  excepting  Canada,  encourages 
and  sustains  their  fisheries  except  the  United  States. 
The  census  of  1880  shows  the  amount  iiud  value  ot 
the  United  .States  fisheries  to  bo  ;is  follows: 

Nuinberof  men  employed i:iI,l2G 

Number  of  veiwels i;,l)(l.'» 

Number  of  boats -14,804 

Value  of  vessels ?0.:'.o7,282 

Value  of  iHiats 2,4f..'i,:!93 

Value  of  nets,  apparatus  and  outfits «,I4a,l!lll 
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Value  of  oth«r  capital  and  shore  property 17,987,413 

Value  of  Ssliery  products 44,54li,ir)3 

During  the  year  1886  the  total  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds,  from  Gloucester, 
was  four  hundred  and  nine;  aggregate  tonnage, 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two; 
number  of  men  in  vessels,  six  thousand  and  seventy. 
The  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  support  more  than  one  million 
people. 

The  oflicial  fishery  report  of  Canada  shows: 

Number  of  uien  employed T,9.iS3 

Number  of  vessels 1,119 

Number  of  bouU 28,492 

Value  of  vessels $2,021, f).-i3 

Value  of  boats 852,251 

Value  of  nets 1,219,201 

Value  of  fisliiiig  plant 6,697,460 

Value  of  yield  of  fisheries 17,702,973 

During  thirteen  sesisons,  from  July  1,  1873,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  when  the  entire  shore  fisheries  of 
Canada  were  open  and  free  to  American  fishermen, 
there  were  taken  by  the  American  fleet  ¥n  the  open 
ocean  three  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  barrels  of  mack- 
erel, valued  at  eight  dollars  and  a  fraction  per  barrel ; 
total,  twenty-eight  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars. 
There  were  taken  iuside  of  Canadian  waters  ninety- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  barrels 
of  mackerel  by  the  American  fleet,  valued  at  eight 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars,  being  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  catch. 
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As  the  first  business  of  the  town  was  fishing,  so, 
for  many  years,  all  business  was  compelled  to  use  the 
ocean  for  a  highway.  Ship-building  began  as  early 
as  1G43,  when  one  Griffin,  employed  William  Stevens 
and  other  ship-carpenters'  to  construct  a  craft  for 
him.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," written  about  this  time,  takes  notice  of  the 
"good  timber  for  shipping"  to  be  found  on  Cape 
Ann,  and  speaks  of  several  vessels  that  had  been 
built,  but  not  until  IGOl  have  we  any  other  than  the 
above-mentioned  particular  instance  of  such  work. 
No  further  instances  can  be  specified  until  near  the 
close  of  the  century.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
vessel  larger  than  a  sloop  was  owned  in  the  town  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Bab- 
son  observes  that  "there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  first  century  of  the  history  of  New  England  about 
which  so  little  is  known  as  of  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  navigating  its  waters.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 


to  which  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  will  lead  is,  that 
little  is  known  about  the  vessels  used  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  before  1713,  when  Capt.  Andrew  Rob- 
inson, of  Gloucester,  gave  a  new  name  to  our  marine 
vocabulary,  and  a  new  rig  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  current  tradition  of  the  town  relates  the 
origin  of  the  'schooner;'  and  abundant  testimony  of 
both  a  positive  and  negative  kind  confirms  the  story 
so  strongly  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  further  no- 
tice here  of  the  verbal  account.  Dr.  Moses  Prime, 
brother  of  the  annalist,  visiting  in  this  town,  Sep! 
25,  1721,  says:  '  Went  to  see  Capt.  Robinson's  lady, 
&c.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  contriver  of 
schooners,  and  built  the  first  of  the  sort  about  eight 
years  since ;  and  the  use  that  is  now  made  of  them, 
being  so  much  known,  has  convinced  the  world  of 
their  conveniency  beyond  other  vessels,  and  shows 
how  mankind  is  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  this 
knowledge.'  Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  an- 
other visitor  gives  some  further  particulars  ot  this 
interesting  fiict.  Cotton  Tufts,  Esq.,  connected  with 
us  by  marriage,  being  in  Gloucester  Sept.  8,  17'.»i, 
writes:  'I  was  informed  (and  committed  the  same  tu 
writing)  that  the  kind  of  vessels  called  "schooners  " 
derived  their  name  from  this  circumstance,  viz.,  Jlr. 
Andrew  Robinson,  of  that  place,  having  constructed  a 
vessel  which  he  masted  and  rigged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  schooners  are  at  this  day,  on  her  going  off  the 
stocks  and  passing  into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried 
out,  "OA,  how  she  scoons  !"  Robinson  instantly  re- 
plied, "A  scooner  let  her  be!"  From  which  time, 
vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by  the 
name  of  "schooners;"  before  which,  vessels  of  this 
description  were  not  known  in  Europe  nor  America. 
This  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  Gloucester.'  The  strongest  negative 
evidence  confirms  these  statements.  No  marine  clie- 
tionary,  no  commercial  record,  no  merchant's  inven- 
tory, of  a  date  prior  to  1713,  containing  the  won! 
'schooner'  has  yet  been  discovered;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  received  as  an  historical  fact  that  the 
first  vessel  of  this  class  had  her  origin  in  Gloucester, 
as  stated  by  the  respectable  authorities  above  cited." 
The  first  maritime  business  of  the  town,  aside  from 
the  fisheries,  was  probably  the  transportation  of  cmd- 
wood  to  Boston  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  17t»'> 
no  less  than  thirty  sloops  were  employed  in  carrying 
wood  from  one  section  of  the  town  alone  ;  and  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  this  business  was  probably 
not  less  than  fifty.  But,  of  course,  this  could  not  con- 
tinue many  years.  Foreign  commerce  was  of  no 
great  extent  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
after  the  establishing  of  peace  it  rose  to  considerable 
importance.  Nearly  fifty  ships,  brigs,  schooners  and 
sloops  were  employed  in  it  in  1790,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  thereafter,  Gloucester  vessels  visited  most 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies ; 
and  a  few  made  voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    There  was  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
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1      IS,  liilbao  and  Lisbon.    The  West  India  cargoes 
lisli  and  other  provisions,  and  the  home  voyages 
:lit  sugar,  niohisses,  rum  and  (•(>(rte.     Little  except 
A  as  sent  to  Europe,  tlie  exchange  for  which  was 
Iruil,  wine  and  specie.     Al)out   1790,  Gloucester 
-Is   began   to  trade   with  Surinam,  the  capital  of 
I  '       h  (tuiana,  and  continued  it  profitably  for  many 
'-,  but  it  is  now  abantloned.     The  chief  article  of 
It    was   hake,   tliough    large   (pianlities  of  beef, 
.  lard,  hams  and  flour  were   taken  out.     The  re- 
:...:.  cargoes  were  ukkUi   up  of  molasses,  sugar,  eoU'ee 
and  cocoa.     A  whaler  was  sent  out  just  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  but  how  fortunate  or  otherwise  it  proved. 
is  unknown.     Li   1<S32    two  companies  were   formed 
for  renewing  that  business,  and  two  ships  were  lilted 
out,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.     As  early  as  17;!2  domestic  trade 
with  the  .Southern  Colonies  was  begun,  and  continued 
through  that  century.     Mr.  Habson  says  of  this  trade  : 
"The  voyages  were  made  in  tlie  winter  season,  when 
there  was  no  employment  for  vessels  or  men  in  fish- 
ing, and  tlie  bu-iness  was  conducted  in  a  manner  now- 
little  practiced  in  any   part  of  the  world.     In   most 
cases,  perhaps  in  all,  no  wages  were  |iaid  to  master  or 
crew;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  privilege  of  bringing 
home  a  certain  (juantity  of  Southern   produce  was 
granted  to  e.ach  one,  who  was  also  allowed,  probably, 
to  take  out  fish  on  private  adventure  ;  as,  in  the  few 
invoices  preserved,  this  article  does  not  ajipear  among 
the  shipments  by  the  owners.     In  these  invoices  the 
principal   articles  are  salt,  rum,  sugar  and   molasses. 
Then   follows  a   long  list  of   other  things,   including 
iron-ware,  wooden-ware,  hats,  caps,  patterns  of   cloth 
for  breeches,  liandkercliiefs  and  stockings;    making, 
in  all,  a  cargo  of  about  £200  value.     On  these  voy- 
ages the  rivers,  creeks  and  inlets  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
and   North   Carolina,    were  visited;  there  the  cargo 
was  bartered  in  small  quantities  for  corn,  beans,  bacon, 
live  hogs  and  other  products  of  the  country." 

As  early  as  1083  Gloucester  was  made  one  of  the 
lawful  ports  of  the  colony,  and  annexed  to  Salem  Dis- 
trict. In  1776  the  General  Court  of  the  State  passed 
an  act,  which  provided  that  in  the  "  several  sea-ports 
of  Boston,  Salem,  Marblelicad,  Gloucester,  etc.,  within 
this  State,  there  be  an  oflice  kept,  to  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  naval  office,  for  the  i)Ur- 
pose  of  entering  and  clearing  of  all  ships  and  other 
vessels  trading  to  or  from  this  State,  to  take  bonds  in 
adequate  penalty  for  observing  the  regulations  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Congress  or 
the  General  as-sembly  of  this  State  concerning  trade, 
take  manifests  upon  oath  of  all  cargoes  exported  or 
imported,  and  keep  fair  accounts  and  entries  thereof, 
give  bills  of  health  when  desired,  and  sign  certificates 
that  the  requisites  for  qualifying  vessels  to  trade  have 
been  complied  with,  and  the  fees  to  be  demanded  and 
received  in  said  ofiice  shall  be  those  following  and  no 
greater,  that  is  to  say  : 


"  For  entering  any  sliip  iiiul  vessel  from  niiy  jvirt  of  tin 
Stale 

Fur  ili-aririK  any  ship  and  veKsel  to  any  part  of  tin 
State 

For  enterin-  any  ship  aii.l  vessel  from  any  other  of  tin 

ship  and  vessel  to  any  other  of  tin 

For  entering  any  ship  an,I  ves.-el  frun.  a  loreiKii  voy 

For  clearing  any  s! 
For 


fniled  Slate; 
•  elearing  an) 
liiite.i  State 


For 


■K'iiriiip  any  8hip  i 

ii.i  vosui  r. 

r  a  foreign  voyage... 

n,.o,.i„garegiste 

el  Ih.nil   ... 

1 

Stiniuel  Whitteniore  received  the  tiiipointment  of 
naval  officer  for  (xloucester  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  was  reaiqioinleil  annually,  exce|)t  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  17.S2,  when  Solomou  <  lorhani  was 
iti  the  office,  until  17.S'J,  when  a  I'nited  States  custom- 
house was  established. 

At  the  time  of  establishing  a  custoni-boii.se  by  the 
general  government  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  were  registered  and  enrolled  in 
Gloucester — a  i)art  of  it  engaged  in  the  fi-heries,  and 
the  rest  in  the  trade  liefore  described.  From  179.")  to 
1810  there  were  eight  ships  and  twenty-five  brigs 
owned  and  fitted  at  this  port.  ,\t  the  present  time 
the  business  of  Gloucester  with  foreign  ports  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  those  from  which  it  imports 
the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries, — about  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheails  per  annum;  and  the  jtlaces  in 
the  British  provinces  from  which  it  receives  firewood, 
fish,  potatoes  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  following-named  have  been  collectors  of  cus- 
toms : 


.\pp. 


Kpes  Sargent... 
William  Tnclc. 
John  Ciibaut.  .. 
.lohn  Kittreilge 


nte.l.  Appointed, 

ITSy        Eli  F.  .staey 1S14 

ITIMI       .lohn  I,.  Kogera 184'J 

isnj       Frederick  G.  I.o>v I8611 

ISI).',    I    William  II.  Manning 18.^,t 

1S22        Corham  lialison IS.'iJ 

1K2!1     1    .lohn  S.  Wel.her LSGt 

William  A.  I'ew ISU.'i 

Fit/.. I.  liahson ISISI 

Davids.  1'rea.son laS5 


William  Pearce,  Jr 1S22 

William  nench 1«2!1 

Ueorgo  D.  Ilnle I8:i9 

George  W.  Fcarce 1811 

F.hen  H.  Stacy l«i:! 

A  post-oilice  was  not  established  in  (iloucester  till 
after  the  ailoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  nearest  ])Ost-office  wiis  at  Beverly 
(then  a  [>art  of  Salem),  to  which  place  a  messenger 
went  twice  a  week  to  obtain  letters.  The  mes.seiiger 
received  ami  delivered  his  letters  at  the  tavern  kept 
by  Philemon  Haskell.  The  first  po.slmaster  at  (ilou- 
cester was  Henry  Phelps,  and  the  office  w.as  kept  at 
his  store,  from  which  place  it  was  changed  at  the 
convenience  of  his  successsor,  and  had  no  |)ermanent 
location  till  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  double  purpose  of  a  customhouse  and 
post-oflTice.     At   the   time   of  establishing   the  oflice, 
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Gorlmm  Parsons 1853 

John  W.  Wonson IBM 

Wm.  H.  Haskell ISGl 

Charles  E.Giover 1867 

David  W.  Low 1873 

Cbas.  E.  Cressy 18S6 


and  until  1816,  the  following  were  the  rates  of  post- 
age: Single  letter,  under  40  miles,  8  cents  ;  under  90 
miles,  10  cents  ;  under  150  miles,  12J  cents;  under 
300  miles,  17  cents;  under  000  miles,  20  cents;  over 
500  mile.",  23  cents. 

Olouoester  postmasters,  with  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ments, have  been : 

Henry  Phelps  (probahly) 1792 

Isaac  Elwcll 1809 

Wm.  Stevens lS2l 

Leonard  J.  Presson 1834 

Gorliam  Parsons 1819 

T   S.  Lancaster 1849 

O.  A.  Morrill 1853 

The  first  regular  land  communication  between 
Gloucester  and  Boston  was  that  established  by  Jona- 
than Lowe,  a  tavern-keeper  on  Front  Street,  who,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1788,  began  running,  twice  a  week, 
a  two-horse  open  carriage  between  the  two  places. 
At  that  time  there  were,  besides  this  from  Gloucester, 
but  four  stages  running  into  Boston, — one  from  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H.J  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  one  from  Salem.  The  first  change 
from  this  arrangement  made  the  trips  tri-weekly  ; 
and  in  1805  a  daily  line  was  established.  Four-horse 
coaches  soon  followed,  and  some  years  after  another 
daily  stage  was  added,  by  means  of  which  the  round 
trip  could  be  made  the  same  day. 

As  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  a  survey  of  the  route  for  a  railroad 
which  should  connect  Gloucester  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad  at  Beverly  was  made,  and  the  road  was  soon 
after  built  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  as  a 
branch.  Regular  trips  were  begun  on  the  2d  of  No 
vember,  1847.  It  proved  a  great  accommodation  to 
the  people,  lias  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  Gloucester,  and  is  a  profitable  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's line  of  road. 

Steamboats  have  run,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
during  the  summer  months,  between  Gloucester  and 
Boston  since  1840.  In  1870  the  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter Steamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  com- 
menced the  running  of  trips  through  the  year. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cape  are  granite  or  syenite,  vary- 
ing in  the  colors  peculiar  to  those  formations  on  the 
New  England  coast.  They  are  easily  wrought  into 
blocks  of  any  required  size,  and  have  been  quarried 
to,  serve  the  necessities  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants from  a  very  early  date,  and  more  or  less  for 
public  use  and  e.xportation  since  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  Early  in  the  last  century 
..Foshua  Norwood  was  employed  by  the  people  of 
Sandy  Hay  and  the  other  coves  outside  of  the  Cape  to 
get  out  Hat  blocks  of  this  stone  to  be  used  for  mooring 
their  fishing-boata.  These  blocks,  about  six  feet 
square  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  had  a 
hole  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  their  cen- 
tre, into  which  an  oak  butt,  some  twenty  or  more  feet 
in  length,  having  a  part  of  its  roots  attached,  was 
inserted.      Dropped   at   proper    distances   from   the 


shore  they  aflbrded  a  safe  mooring,  except  during 
heavy  easterly  gales.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
Norwood  cut  out  millstones,  which  he  sold  in  small 
quantities.  He  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  stone-cutter  of  the  Cape. 

In  1824  an  extensive  business  in  quarrying  was  be- 
gun by  a  gentleman  from  Quincy,  who  leased  a  ledgi- 
at  Sandy  Bay.  Others  followed  him,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  in  that  territory,  now  belong- 
ing to  Rockport. 

Quarries  were  afterwards  opened  at  Annisquam 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  bordering  on  Squara  River.  Foundation  stom  s 
for  buildings,  wharves,  bridges  and  other  strncturr>;, 
and  paving  blocks  for  streets  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  these  locali- 
ties. Many  of  the  paving  blocks  have  been  shippr.l 
to  Cuba  and  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  whose  quarry  is 
located  at  Bay  View,  was  organized  in  1869,  with  a 
capital  of  S100,000.  Jonas  H.  French,  president  ; 
II.  H.  Bennett,  treasurer;  Charles  W.  Foster,  supir- 
intendent.  The  quarry  comprises  about  one  hundri'l 
and  fifty  acres,  and  contains  the  various  kinds  oi' 
granite  adapted  to  building  purposes.  The  compaii\ 
employ  in  the  various  departments  of  its  work  selilum 
less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  at  times  as  man- 
as  seven  hundred.  The  chief  business  is  the  cutting 
of  granite  for  building  purposes.  It  furnished  the 
cut  granite  for  the  Boston  Post-office  building  and 
the  Post-office  and  Sub-treasury  building  in  Balti- 
more; also  the  interior  polished  granite  work  for 
the  new  city  building  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
the  largest  granite  polishing  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  furnished  many  prominent  monu- 
ments, the  principal  one  being  the  base  of  the 
General  Scott  equestrian  statue  in  Washington,  one 
stone  of  which  is  the  largest  ever  quarried  in  this 
country,  weighing,  when  quarried  in  the  rough,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  tons.  The  company  is  among 
the  largest  producer.-*  of  paving  I)locks,  making  from 
one  million  to  four  million  blocks  per  annum. 

It  has,  at  present,  contracts  (or  material  amounting 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  chief  contract 
being  in  connection  with  the  court-house  now  being 
built  in  Boston.  Its  business  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  it  disburses  monthly  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  its  workmen,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  company  since  its  organization — furnishing, 
in  these  days  of  discontent  and  change,  a  pleasant 
and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  kindly  relations 
existing  between  em|)loyers  and  employed.  Since  its 
establishment  the  comjiany  has  built  up  the  village 
of  Bay  View  from  a  population  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Ever  public- 
spirited  and  generous,  it  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Bay  View  churches,  both 
Methodist  and  Catholic,  and  is  constant  in  aiding  what- 
ever is  for  the  highest  advantage  of  the  community. 
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■  The  Lanesville  Granite  Company "'  was  ()r<raiiizeil 
11    May,  1873,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
n  niatchford,  president;  John  liuinian,  Iroa-urtr 
:   agent.     The  i|Uarries  cover  about  twenty  acres, 
'onsistinp;  of  excellent    granite.      Two   pits   are 
ked,  one  very  large  and  aliont  seventy  feet  deep. 
-      ini   pumps  keep   then   free   from  water,  and  the 
!  lies  arc  inexhaustible,     .\bout  one  hundred  and 
men  are  now  employed,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
<  of  stone  are  annually  produeeil.     This  is  manu- 
ured  into  all  kinds  of  stone  products,  but  largely 
lutii  paving  blocks,  about  one   million  five  hundred 
ilh'U^and  blocks  having  been  cut  in  a  single  year,  in 
addition  to  a  large  amount  of  other  work.    The  beau- 
tiful  and  unique   wall   surrounding   the  JIanchestcr 
(.Mass.)  Library  is  being  furnished  from  this  ipiarry. 
The  company  ha.s  always  enjoyed  a  gooil  rejiutation 
for  the  excellent  character  of  its  products. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Gloucester,  established  in 
the  following  order  of  lime:  The  Gloucester  Bank, 
17116 ;  Cape  Ann,  185.');  First  National,  18(;4;  City 
National,  1.S75.  In  addition  to  these,  is  the  Cape  Ann 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  184(1. 


cii  A  i"ti:k  ex. 

GLOlCESTEl;— (("o»^iHM.(i). 
.MlI.lT.utY. 

Indian  War—Frmck   W<tr—W\ir  for  Tud^iicmlcncc — PrivitUering — TTar  of 
JKI2— «iil   liar,  l.sliMw. 

As  early  as  1042  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a 
loan  of  muskets  be  made  to  "Glocester;"  and  probably 
about  this  time  a  military  company  was  formed,  as  in 
1644,  on  reipiest  of  the  town,  the  court  ordered  that 
"  George  Norton,  as  their  eldest  sergeant,"  should  ex- 
ercise the  company  in  the  military  drill.  It  is  not  of 
record,  however,  that  any  call  I'or  active  military  .ser- 
vice was  made  till  the  Indian  War,  in  ICtJ'h  A  levy 
was  made  on  all  the  towns  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
when  the  following-named  were  drafted  to  serve  for 
Gloucester: 

Andrew  S.argcnl.  Jowiili  Allen.  Tliomaa  Kent. 

Joaij.li  fhirk.  Jacob  I)avi«.  Hugh  llc.wo. 

Joflepli  Somes.  Viuceut  Diivis. 

— "  all  weh,"  said  the  officer,  who  made  the  return  of 
their  name,  "  due  want  warm  eloathing,  and  must 
have  new  coate.s."  Others  served  before  the  war 
closed,  as  the  town  records  show  that  lands  were 
granted  for  "services  in  the  Indian  War"  to. 

John  Ilray.  Jolin  Stnnwuoil.  John  Iloakcll. 

John  Diiy.  Philip  Slanwood.  Isajic  Prince. 

John  Filch.  NaUinnlel  llruy.  Thoniiu  liuhmm. 

Edwaril  Ilamclen.  Miwa  Du.ly.  Binjainin  J..n.s. 
Saniitel  SlanwooO. 

These  twenty-one  per.sons  represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  town  capable  of 


bearing  arms  during  the  war.  In  lii7(>,  while  the  In- 
dians were  commitling  great  depn'dations  at  .Vndover 
and  other  pbices  near  by,  Gloucester  was  put  in  a  state 
of  defense,  :i  committee  of  the  General  f!ourt  repcirt- 
ing  that  "Cape  .\uu  has  made  two  garrisons,  besides 
sevend  parlicular  fortilic:itions." 

No  other  call  for  milit:iry  service  ap|ie:irs  to  have 
been  made  till  the  ex])editioii  ag;iinst  Louisburg,  a 
strongly  forlilied  town  of  the  French,  :it  Gape  Breton, 
in  174.').  It  had  been  annoying  to  the  lishcries  and 
to  commerce  generally,  and  some  time  in  1711  the 
Governor  ol'  Cape  lireton,  knowing  tb;it  the  Kings  of 
France  :ind  F.ngland  had  inutu:dly  declared  war, 
surprised  and  took  the  English  garrison,  at  C:inso. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Louisburg,  iuul  on  their 
being  paroled  some  of  them  came  to  Boston,  where 
they  cfiuveyed  to  the  Governor  such  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  fortress  as  made  him 
determineil  on  an  expi-dilion  lor  its  reduction.  By  ;i 
nnijority  of  one  the  (leiieral  ('ourl  resolved  on  the 
expedition.  Four  thousand  troops  were  soon  collected 
at  I5oston,  and,  under  the  command  of  William  Pep- 
perell,  were  embarked  on  the  24th  of  JVIarch,  1745. 
The  transports  in  t^hapeau-Uouge  Bay  were  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thonnis  Sanders,  of  Gloucester,  and  Cap- 
tain Charles  Byles  had  a  company  of  forty-live  tilou- 
cester  men.  After  the  depiirture  of  the  expedition, 
Rev.  .John  While,  the  p;itriotic  minister  of  the  First 
Parish,  preached  a  sermon  from  the  words  :  "  O  let 
not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed  :  let  the  poor  :ind 
needy  praise  thy  name."  Ps:ilm  Ixxiv.  21.  In  it  he 
thus  described  the  situation  :  "8ome  have  not  unfitly 
called  (.'ayie  Breton  a  hornet's  nest.  'Tis  not  safe,  in  a 
time  of  war,  to  go  ne:ir  them.  They  will  sling  idl 
tlnit  come  near  them.  We  have  alre:i<ly,  ever  since 
the  war  commenced,  been  great  sufierers  by  them. 
They  liarbor  our  enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our 
infant  eastern  settlements ;  they  molest  and  break 
in  upon  our  fislieries,  and  break  them  to  pieces  ; 
they  lie  near  the  roailway  of  our  Euroi)eiin  merch:in- 
dise,  and  they  c:in  sally  out  :ind  take  our  corn  vessels: 
and  therefore  our  oppressions  from  thence,  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to 
be  intolerable.  We  must  remove  these,  our  enemies, 
or  they  will  destroy  us.  There  ia  a  j)lain  necessity  of 
it;  and  woe  to  us  if  it  be  not  reduced."  The  reduc- 
tion was  successfully  ;iccomplished,  the  city  and  for- 
tress surrendering  the  10th  of  .June. 

In  1755  the  English  colonies  of  North  America 
formed  a  union  fi)r  attack  and  defense  in  a  then 
jiending  war  between  England  and  France,  which, 
four  years  later,  broke  the  French  power  on  this 
continent.  Gloucester  had  large  interests  at  atiike 
in  the  contest,  as  its  Grand  Bank  fishery,  now 
a.ssuming  considerable  imiKirlancc,  had  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  French.  The  success  of  the 
English  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  securing  their 
interests  on  the  banks.  One  whole  company  was  fur- 
nished from  Gloucester,  and  several  soldiers  for  other 
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companies,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan  Fellows 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point. 
Seventeen  additional  men  enlisted  in  1757 ;  and 
in  1758  a  Gloucester  company  of  eighty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Andrew  Giddings,  took  part 
in  the  second  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  many  re- 
mained in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful campaign  of  1759. 

A  few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  followed, 
soon  darkened,  however,  by  the  war-cloud  which 
formed  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1765.  Although  the  act  was 
repealed  in  less  than  a  twelve-month,  it  was  followed 
by  an  oppre-^sive  system  of  taxation,  which  caused 
many  of  the  towns  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston 
and  Gloucester  in  voting  to  discourage  the  use  of  all 
imported  articles.  The  passage  of  the  Port  Bill, 
a  few  years  later,  by  the  operation  of  wliich,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, were  reduced  to  poverty  and  destitution,  so 
touched  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Glouces- 
ter, as  to  prompt  them  to  contribute  relief  by  the 
donation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sheep  and 
£117  6s.  1«.  in  money,  and  to  pledge  themselves, 
by  still  stronger  resolves  than  before,  to  stand  by 
the  country  in  its  non-intercourse  with  England. 
Early  in  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Congress,  active  military  prep- 
arations were  commenced ;  small  arms  were  pur- 
chased, musket  balls  procured  and  cartridges  made, 
all  by  direction  of  the  town ;  and  a  company  of 
minute-men  was  organized  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Nathaniel  Warner.  In  the  midst  of  these 
preparations  news  came  of  the  struggle  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  and  knowing  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  a  large  fleet  in  Boston  harbor,  and  that 
the  town  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack, 
safety  was  sought  for  the  women  and  children 
by  taking  them  to  West  Parish  and  to  Ipswich. 
An  express  was  then  sent  to  Cambridge  to  ob- 
tain arms ;  and  a  Committee  of  Safety  of  thirty- 
one  eminent  citizens  was  chosen.  The  minute- 
men  were  disbanded  and-  the  enlistment  of  men 
for  active  service  was  vigorously  pushed.  The  fish- 
eries and  all  maritime  pursuits  were,  of  course, 
impossible,  with  the  enemy  so  powerful  on  the  water, 
and  so  recruiting  was  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  full  number  of  en- 
listments from  Gloucester,  but  it  is  certain  that 
"  there  were  four  companies  composed  wholly  of 
Gloucester  men,  with  the  exception  of  about  six 
persons  ;  and  that  another  company,  commanded  by 
Captain  Parker,  of  Ipswich,  had  about  thirty  of  our 
men  in  it ;  besides  these  there  was  another  company, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Collins,  which  marched 
to  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  June.  No  roll  of  this 
company  has  come  to  light,  but  our  town  records 
furnish   a  list   of   twenty-three    of  its   members  to 


whom  guns  were  delivered."  The  statement  of  tli« 
selectmen  for  1779  was  to  the  effect  that,  duriiiL 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  Gloucester  "had  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the  field, 
besides  numbers  who  joined  the  marine  department, 
as  more  suitable  to  their  former  occupation." 

Two  Gloucester  companies  were  at  the  battle  ul 
Bunker  Hill.  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker's  company 
was  filled  in  four  days,  and  marched  to  Cambridge 
late  in  May.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Jum, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  were  pri- 
paring  to  attack  the  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill  which 
had  been  thrown  up  during  the  night,  ('aptain  War- 
ner had  orders  to  proceed  to  the  hill  and  assist  in  its 
defense.  Making  a  lapid  march,  and  exposed  to  fire- 
as  they  crossed  the  Neck,  they  got  separated  from  each 
other,  although  all  reached  the  field  in  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  action.  Captain  Warner,  with  a  portion 
of  his  company,  took  position  at  first  at  the  redoubt, 
and  Lieutenant  Burnham,  with  another  part  of  the 
command,  was  beyond  that  point,  on  the  left  flank  ot 
the  enemy.  Later  in  the  day  Captain  Warner  and  ]>l> 
men  were  at  the  rail-fence.  The  company  had  two 
men,  Daniel  Callahan  and  Benjamin  Smith,  killed  in 
the  action,  and  Benjamin  Webber  and  Alexander 
Parran  were  wounded.  The  following  named  com- 
posed the  company : 


Nathaniel  Warner,  captain. 
Jubn  Biirnhani,  lieutenant. 
Daniel  Collins,  ensign. 
Jona.  "Woodman,  sergeant. 
William  Kinsman,  sergeant. 
Alex.  Parran,  sergeant. 
Jams  Lincoln,  sergeant. 
Richard  Simson,  corporal. 
Nathan  Glover,  corporal. 
Jonathan  Bntler,  corporal. 
Nymphas  Stacy,  corporal. 
John  Warner,  lifer. 
Jonathan  Somes. 
Andrew  Kelcy. 
Nathaniel  Bennett. 
Moses  King. 
Daniel  Callahan. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Andrew  Bray. 
Josiah  Brown. 
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Moses  Bennett. 
James  Treastly. 
Josiah  Burk. 
Bcnjiiniin  Smith. 
Vinson  Elwell. 
William  Averill. 
Hubert  Callaghan 
Joseph  Howard. 


Thomas  Ayr«8. 
David  Row. 
Benjamin  Webber. 
Samuel  Marshall. 
Josiah  Ingersol. 
Joshua  Day. 
Joshua  Polen. 
Zorubbabel  Alien. 
Isaac  Bray. 
Larrej  Trejay. 
Solomon  Parsons. 
John  Andress. 
■William  Segure. 
William  Grimes. 
Aaron  Stevens. 
Peter  Seavery. 
Jeremiah  Burnham. 
John  (Hmplen. 
William  Grover. 
Thomas  Slitlett. 
Joseph  Somes. 
Ezekiel  Woodward. 
Eliphalet  Wharf. 
Khenezer  Tarbox. 
Jonathan  Pike. 
Ebenezer  Goslen  (Joslyn). 
William  Johnson. 
Nathan  Brown. 
Lemuel  Collins. 


The  Other  Gloucester  company,  in  the  engagement 
at  Bunker  Hill,  was  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Eowe.  It  left  Gloucester  on  the  12th  of  June,  en 
route  to  Cambridge  by  way  of  Wenham.  Having 
halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  16th  at  Mystic  River, 
they  resumed  their  march.  About  dark  they  discov- 
ered a  large  body  of  men  approaching  them,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  they  were  a  detachment  from  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  way  to  Charlestown.  They 
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M  '1  them,  and  on  arriving  at  Rreed's,  or  Bunker 
:1  1,  they  went  silently  at  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  tlirow  U|i  an  intixiielinKnt.  When  tlie 
work  was  finished,  and  wliile  tlie  enemy  wen-  land- 
ing, Captain  Kowe  and  a  part  of  his  company  was 
detailed  to  carry  oli'  the  tools.  While  returning  they 
were  ordered  to  duty  on  the  extreme  left,  near  the 
Mystic.  Thus  this  company  was  also  divided,  and 
was  not  again  united  till  the  action  had  closed.  Both 
divisions  were  under  fire  and  did  good  serviee. 
Francis  Pool,  Josiah  l?r<ioks  and  William  Parsons 
were  killed,  and  Daniel  Doyl  and  William  Poster 
were  wounded.     The  company  roster  was, — 


John  Row,  oiiptain. 

Jeffrey  Parsons. 

Mark  Pool,  lietlteliailt. 

John  Bow,   .Ir. 

Eben.  Cioviflitiid,  cnsig 

Joshua  Row. 

Dan.  Barlwr  Tarr,  eeri 

ant.- 

Peter  Uichar.Ison. 

William  Iliukiii.ssffr^o 

ml. 

William  Itow. 

W.  Davison,  [.\quart] 

ergcant 

Daniel  .Sinners. 

Willioin  Foster,  8«'rgt»nnt. 

John  Smith. 

Jonatliun  Itow,  corpor: 

1. 

Kphraim  Sheklrcn. 

Tiiomas  Fiiison,  corpori 

1. 

John  Tarr. 

Jolili  <:olt,  corporal. 

John  Tarr,  Jr. 

William  I-ow,  rorporal 

Jahez  Tarr, 

Hunj.  Davis, III  iimmer. 

James  Tarr. 

Isaac  Uiuskvll.fifer. 

William  Wooilbury 

Jacob  .\lk-n. 

Ehenezer  W-itham. 

Ohacliah  .-Mkina. 

Spencer  Thomas. 

DaviJ  .\vcrill. 

Jonathan  Parstuia. 

Elcazir  liuliimn. 

Peter  Kmmons. 

Daniil  Hullcr. 

Thomas  Kdes. 

Davi.l  Cragr.. 

Thomas  Dreiser. 

Henry  Clark. 

Caleb  Elwell. 

Danii'l  Dujl. 

Jalues  !>lii|>s. 

Dominicus  IMvis. 

Ehenezer  Gott. 

Samuel  Clalk. 

Joshua  Gore. 

Joseph  Dresser. 

Bennet  Ha-skins. 

Richaril  Dreffier. 

William  Jumper. 

Joseph  I.ano. 

John  Clark. 

James  Lurrey. 

John  Vonlin. 

Francis  l^ane. 

John  Parrot. 

Samuel  Low. 

Joseph  Low. 

Henry  Morgan. 

Aaron  Kiggs. 

Henry  I'ai^.ins. 

Francis  Pool. 

Hugh  Parkhurat. 
Joseph  rarsona. 

Josiah  Itrooks. 
William  Parsons. 

Jlr.  Babson  say.s  of  the  privates  in  the  above  list, 
that  "all  but  .si.\  were  fishermen  and  sailors.  Thirty- 
five  were  natives  of  (Uoiieester.  Seventeen  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  five  ouly  over  thirty, 
and  none  over  forty.  The  youngest  was  William 
Low,  a  lad  of  fourteen.  John  Row,  Jr.,  a  .son  of  the 
captain,  was  sixteen." 

Although  the  British  took  possession  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  had  cost  them  heavily;  and  the  battle  had 
also  a.ssured  the  patriots  that  they  hail  no  reason  to 
be  di.scouraged,  but  to  unite  still  more  closely  in  their 
struggle  for  their  rights.  They  had  in  a  few  weeks 
so  closely  inve.sted  Boston  as  to  shut  in  the  large 
British  army  there,  and  to  entirely  cut  them  oil' from 
receiving  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  lor  themselves, 
and  of  l)roven<ler  for  their  horses.  They  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  obtain  these  neoe-sary  articles  by 
using  the  vessels  of  their  navy  to  convey  foraging 
parties  to  the  islands  and  along  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Out  on  such  an  expedition  the  British  sloop-of-war 


"  Falcon,"  commanded  by  Captain  I.iiizee,  which  had 
ttikeii  part  in  the  battU;  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  into 
iScjuam  harbiir  and  aiuhored  near  the  l>ar,  on  the 
morning  of  the  -'illi  of  .\iigiist,  determined  on  cap- 
turing the  cattle  and  sheep  at  Collin's  fanu.soiiie  ol 
which  were  in  .sight  near  the  beach.  I''il'ty  men  were 
sent  off  from  the  sloop  in  a  barge  to  cajiturc  and 
slaughter  the  animals.  'J'hey  were  not  to  succeed, 
however,  for  the  ow'ner.  Major  Peter  Collin,  who  was 
carefully  watching  Linzee's  movements  had,  aftersend- 
ingtoSiintim  and  toseveral  localities  in  his  own  section 
of  the  town  for  assisttmce,  slationeil  his  workmen  be- 
hind some  siinil-kiioUs,  ami  there  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  martiiiders.  A.s  soon  as  the  barge  struck  the 
beach  a  volley  was  poured  into  her  by  the  major's 
men,  and  it  was  soon  niaiiife.st  by  the  confusion  on 
board  that,  it  was  not  without  effect.  There  were, 
however,  no  fatal  ell'ects.  Linzee,  using  a  glass,  had 
ob.-erveii  all  this,  and  now  also  saw  several  men  at 
each  end  of  the  beach  rushing  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  res[>onse  to  the  major's  call.  >fo  time  was  to  be 
lost  if  he  would  save  his  men  from  capture,  and  he 
immediately  signaled  their  return  to  the  ship. 

As  the  barge  neared  the  sloop,  Linzee,  having  spied 
a  deeply-loadeil  vessel  lying  in  Sijuam  harbor,  and 
supposing  that  it  was  loadeil  with  India  goods,  gave 
orders  to  the  returning  ollicer  to  gn  into  the  harbor 
and  cut  her  out.  She  proved  to  be  loaded  with  sand, 
then  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
carried  in  schooners  to  the  neighboring  ports  for  sale. 
This  fresh  disappointment  did  not  probably  mollify 
Linzee's  feelings  towards  the  Yankees.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  "Falcon"  cruised  about  the  Cape, 
during  which  time  the  ctiptain  impressed  several  men 
from  the  boats  and  vessels  which  he  met.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  August  the  inhabitants  of 
CHoucester  were  alarmed  by  seeing  the  "  Falcon  "  at 
the  mouth  of  the  outer  harl)or,  attended  by  a  schooner 
she  had  recently  cajitured,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of 
another,  which  is  seeking  a  place  of  shelter  in  the 
inner  harbor.  The  captain  of  the  latter  runs  her  into 
shoal  water,  anil  linally  grounds  her  on  the  flats  near 
Five  Pound  Island.  Boats  filled  with  aiMiied  men  are 
sent  off  from  the  "  Falcon  ''  to  get  possession  of  the 
schooner  and  firing  her  alongside  of  the  slooji.  The 
citizens,  with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  can 
obtain,  and  two  old  swivels,  assemble  on  the  wharf, 
and  on  the  little  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cove,  to  defeat  Linzee's  designs.  J I  is  men  board  the 
schooner  at  the  cabin  window,  but  as  they  do  so 
fire  is  oficned  upon  them  by  the  people  on  the  shore, 
killing  three  of  the  enemy,  and  so  badly  wounding 
tlu'  lieutentint  in  command  that  he  is  taken  back 
to  the  sloop.  Infuriated  by  this  resistance,  Linzee 
sends  in  the  schooner  he  has  ca]ituied,  and  a  cutter, 
both  well-manned  and  tinned,  with  orders  to  the 
officer  in  charge  to  fire  on  the  "damned  rebels'' 
wherever  he  ctm  find  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
ojieus  fire  ou  the  town,  and  throws   in  about    three 
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hundred  four-pound  balls,  and  attempts  to  set  the 
town  in  fiaints  by  sending  some  of  his  men  to  kindle 
a  fire  amonjr  the  fish-flakes  on  the  beach  ;  but  the  in- 
cendiaries are  met  and  captured  by  a  body  of  citizens. 
The  cannonading  of  the  town  did  very  little  damage, 
no  lives  being  lost;  and  the  schooner,  cutter  and 
barges  were,  wiLh  their  thirty-five  men,  captured  by 
the  citizens  stationed  on  the  shores  of  the  inner  har- 
bor, who  also  rescued  several  Americans  who  had 
been  impressed  into  Liozee's  service.  The  next  day 
the  "  Falcon  "  left  the  outer  harbor  without  attempt- 
ing further  mischief. 

The  ]ieople  of  Gloucester  feared  that,  as  the  British 
fleet  at  Boston  was  so  large,  a  more  successful  assault 
might  soon  be  made  on  them,  and  so  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  defenses. 
The  Provincial  Government  at  once  conferred  with 
General  Washington,  and  by  his  order  three  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  three  hundred  nine-pound  shot, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  of  grape  shot  were  delivered 
to  Captain  Joseph  Foster,  who  had  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted the  delense  against  Linzee,  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  A  detachment  of  riflemen  under  Major  Robert 
Macgaw^  was  also  sent.  The  old  fort  was  rebuilt  and 
additional  breastworks  were  thrown  up  at  different 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Falmouth  and  Gloucester  were 
doomed  by  the  British  to  destruction,  and  when  the 
former  place  was  burned  on  the  IGth  of  October,  an 
attack  on  Gloucester  was  considered  imminent.  Gen- 
eral Washington  sent  a  letter  on  the  30th  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  in  relation  to  affording  some 
additional  necessaries  of  delense  to  Cape  Ann,  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  he  was  authorized  to  send  an 
ofiicer  to  Concord,  Worcester,  Lancaster  and  Leices- 
ter, to  view  the  cannon  in  those  towns,  and  to  send 
such  as  was  fit  for  use  to  Gloucester.  The  town  was 
also  authorized  to  procure,  on  the  credit  of  the  colony, 
two  barrels  of  powder.  The  General  Court  resolved, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  "  Considering  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  and  the  exposedness  of 
the  same  to  the  enemy,  to  raise  two  companies  of  fifty 
men  each,  to  continue  in  service  there  till  April  1st, 
unless  sooner  discharged."  Four  companies  of  home 
soldiers  were  also  organized,  over  whom  Joseph  Foster 
was  appointed  colonel  by  the  General  Court. 
Gloucester  was  thus  put  in  a  good  state  of  defense; 
but  early  the  following  spring  the  British  fleet  left  the 
coast,  and  there  was  no  further  danger  of  attack  from 
that  quarter. 

Privateering  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1775.  At  first,  only  the  fishing  boats  were  used. 
They  took  a  few  prizes,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was 
a  brig  from  Canada,  bound  to  Boston,  with  a  deck-load 
of  live  stock  for  the  troops,  and  coal  and  iron  in  her 
hold.  Her  cargo  was  landed  at  Wheeler's  Point, 
Squam  Harbor,  and  the  oxen  were  sold  at  auction. 
There  were,  at  about  the  same  time,  several  armed 


schooners  employed  in  the  public  service,  several  uf 
which  were  cruising  in  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting any  vessels  that  might  be  coming  over  iis 
waters  with  supplies  for  the  enemy.     On  the  28th  of 
November  one  of  these — the  "  Lee,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Manly — brought  into  Gloucester  harbor  the 
ship  "  Nancy,''  from  London,  having  on  board  l:iri;i- 
quantities  of  small-arms  and  amunition,  besides  i 
non  and  a  large  brass  mortar  of  a  new  construe  u 
These  were  landed  at  Gloucester,   and  carted  to  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  where  they  were  greatly  needed. 
The  mortar  was  the  best  that  had  ever  been   Ian  i    1 
on  this  continent,  and,  in  consideration   of  its   1: 
value,  it  was  christened  the  "Congress." 

When  the  first  term  of  enlistment  in  the  patrint 
army  had  expired,  many  of.  the  Gloucester  soldii  is 
returned  home,  and  most  of  them  shipped  on  the 
privateers.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  service,  so  tar 
as  they  were  known  to  Mr.  Babson,  whose  search  fur 
information  was  indefatigable,  were  the  "  Warren," 
a  fishing  schooner  formerly  called  the  "  Britanniu  ;'' 
the  schooner  "Langdon;"  the  sloop  "  Union ;"  the 
brig  "Gen.  Mercer;"  the  brig  "Gloucester;"  llie 
schooner  "  Speedwell ;"  the  ship  "  Gen.  Starks  ;"  the 
"Trial,"  a  small  boat;  schooner  "Wasp;"  bii- 
"Wilkes;"  brig  "Success;"  brig  "  Friendship ;"  ^liip 
"Gloucester  Packet;"  schooner  "Union;'  shalhp 
"Speedwell;"  ship  "Tiger;"  brig  "Ruby"  briL' 
"  Robin  Hood ;"  ship  "  Tempest ;"  the  "  Civil  Usuin.  ' 
The  "  Warren  "  was  under  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Coason  her  first  cruise,  and  was  fitted  out  in  Iht- 
summer  of  1776.  She  had  eight  guns,  and  an  im- 
perfect set  of  small  arms,  the  locks  of  some  of  the 
latter  being  tied  on  with  rope-yarns.  In  one  month 
she  captured  and  sent  into  Gloucester  three  prizis. 
The  first  was  the  ship  "Picary,"  of  400  tons.  IKr 
cargo  was  a  valuable  one,  consisting  of  325  hogsheu.ls 
sugar,  161  bales  cotton,  168  pipes,  29  hogsheads  and 
10  quarter-casks  Madeira  wine,  and  several  hundred- 
weight of  indigo.  Her  second  prize  was  a  brig  of 
about  120  tons ;  she  was  in  ballast,  but  had  some 
elephants'  teeth  and  gold-dust.  The  next  prize  was 
a  5U0-ton  ship  called  the  "  Sarah  and  Elizabeth," 
from  Jamaica  bound  to  London.  Her  cargo  brouLrhi 
a  large  sum  to  her  captors.  It  consisted  of  304  li 
heads  sugar,  ISO  puncheons  rum,  20  casks  indigo, 
live  tortoise,  G  casks  tortoise  shells,  50  bags  cotton, 
some  Ciish  and  plate,  and  a  quantity  of  mahogan\. 
On  her  third  cruise  the  "  Warren  "  was  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Colson.  She  took  but  one  prize,  a 
topsail  schooner,  with  a  cargo  ot  sugar,  cott'ee  and 
cotton.  On  her  third  and  last  cruise,  under  Captain 
Silas  Howell,  she  was  captured  on  the  third  day  out. 

The  "  Langdon  "  has  left  no  record  of  her  fortune 
and  fate.  The  "  Union  "  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Somes.  She  captured  a  ship  bound  to  Lisbon 
with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and  a  brig  loaded  with  salt. 
The  "Gen.  Mercer"  was  the  brig  captured  by  the 
"  Union."     She  cruised    under    command   of   Capt. 
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.1.  lues  Babson,  and,  in  company  with  a  I'liilatlelpliia 
ateer.  captured,  wliile  off  the  coast  of  France,  two 
ircc  liri<js.     Tiie  "Gloucester,"  a  new  vessel,  was 
■  \  anil  e(iui|)ped  in  a  thoroujih  manner,  inouiitiiii: 
lien  K"n*>  "'iJ  having  a  crew,  including  ollicers, 
lie   hundred    and    thirty    men.     She    put    to   sea 
.  in  July,  1777,  and  soon   fell   in   with  and  eap- 
i  tlie   brig   "Two    Friemls,"   having   a   cargo  of 
vviiie  and  salt.     She  also   took,  on  the  Hanks  of  New- 
foundland, the   fishing  brig  '' Spark,"  with  a  jiart  of 
a  fare  of  tisii  and  some  .salt,  wliich  she  sent  in  under 
care  of  Isaac  Day.     No  further  tidings  of  the  "Glou- 
cester "  were  ever  received;  she  was  lo.st,  with  all  on 
board.     The   "Speedwell"    was   also   fitted    out    in 
1777,  under  Capt.   Philemon  Haskell.     She  captured 
the  "George,"    "Dolphin"  and    "Pheni.x,"   fishing 
brigs,  each   with  a  ]>art  of  a  fare  of  (ish  and  some 
salt.     The  last  commodity  came  at  a  time  when  it 
was  greatly  needed,  and  brought  a  large  sum.     The 
"Dolphin"  and   "l'heni.\"  were  subsequently  fitted 
out  with  cargoes  for  the  West   Indies,  and  were  both 
taken   by  the  British.     The  "(ieorge"  made  a  suc- 
cessful voyage  to  Bilboa.   The"S|>eedweir' was  again 
fitted  out  in  1778,  but  nothing  is  known-of  her  doings. 
The  "Trial"  was  mounted  with  twelve  guns,  had  a 
small  crew  and  cruised   along   the   shore.     She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Sanders.     Nothing  is 
known  of  her  e.xploits,  except  that  on   one  cruise  she 
took,  off  Canso,   three  coasters,  two   of  which  were 
got  safely  to  Gloucester,  and  the  other  was  retaken. 

The  "Gen.  Starks  "  was  a  new  shij),  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  and  mounted  eighteen  guns.  She  first 
went  out  in  1778,  hut  met  witli  indifferent  success  in 
her  first  and  second  cruises,  taking  only  a  schooner 
loaded  with  salt  in  the  first,  and  a  ship  in  ballast — 
the  "Providence" — in  the  second.  In  April,  1779, 
she  sailed  on  her  third  cruise,  which  was  an  eventful 
one.  She  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
officers  and  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Coiw.     Her  other  officers  were  : 


Thouian  IIiUHkell,  fint  lieiil. 
Joli  Knights,  mroii.l  li.Mit. 
Duncan  Pejier,  tliird  liciit. 
James  l\'Ar8iin,  suiUnK-niiiAtor. 

Hixlgkini*,   saiHiig-uiiiaIi:r'!i 

mate. 
Eilwanl  Itowden,  lK>Rt»wajn. 
Jameii  Snmlily,  boaUwaiii'H  niato. 
Philip  Prietitly,  buat8\vain':l  nuUc. 
William  Thomas,  gunner. 
Sanuml  PaviA,  giiliuer'H  mate. 
M.  Parker,  captain  of  marines. 
Jabez  Farley,  steward. 
William  Fuarif,  Htewanl's  niatn. 


Her  first  prize  was  a  brig  from  Limerick,  with  a 
cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.  Reaching  the  West- 
ern Islands,  she  made  a  ship  and  brig  to  windward, 
which  proved  to  be  British  vessels,  mounting  respec- 
tively twenty-eight  and  eighteen  guns.  A  fight  was 
commenced,  but  it  proving  too  uner|ual,thc  "Starks" 
hauled  oil',  and  soon  outrun  the  enemy.  Cruisini'  to 
t<4i 


Jerry  Row,  arnuirer. 

Peter  Dovvsett,  qilarler-niai^ter. 

Joaiah  Parnons. 

Jnhn  Owyer. 

.Sa el  Hodgkinn, 

N.  Perkins,  earpenter. 
Nathaniel      i'erkini),     carpcotf 

mate. 
Joseph  Smith,  cook. 
Jiihii  Hardy,  r-uiik's  mate. 
Jaek  Short,  dnlmiiier. 
IJavid  Knights,  fifor. 


ah  .Smith, 
ISenJaiiiin  Son 
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the  eastward,  she  fell  in  with  and  ca|>tured  the  Bril- 
isli  ship  "Porcupine,"  of  fourteen  guns,  which,  with- 
out oll'ering  resistance,  struck  to  the  ".Starks."  .^tler 
taking  the  guns  and  light  sails, (.^'aptain  Coas  restored 
the  ship  to  the  British  cominamlcr.  i-^ix  of  the  guns 
taken  were  mounted  on  the  "Starks'"  half-deck, 
and  manned  with  inariiie-i.  An  English  brig,  from 
Bristol,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  w.as  next  taken,  and 
sent  in.  A  sloop  Imniid  to  Oporto  was  taken  a  few 
days  later,  and,  after  taking  off  her  sails,  rigging, 
cables  and  anchors,  was  sunk.  After  cruising  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
"Starks"  put  into  Billioa  to  refit  for  a  cruise  home- 
ward. While  (Ill-re  yellow  fever  broke  out  among 
the  i'rew,  several  of  whom  died.  As  soon  as  the 
"Starks"  was  ag.iin  ready  for  sea,  Capt.  Coas  was 
otlered  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  authorities  of 
Bilboa  if  he  would  go  out  in  the  bay  and  take  a  war- 
like vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  enemy's  cruiser.  After 
sailing  a  few  days  he  saw  a  brig  and  a  lugger,  the 
latter  keeping  out  of  his  way.  On  speaking  the 
brig,  w'hich  he  ascertained  to  be  a  Dane,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  lugger  was  a  Guernsey  privateer. 
Capt.  Co-as  at  once  set  out  to  decoy  the  lugger,  by 
hoisting  an  English  ensign.  The  ruse  was  success- 
ful, and  on  her  running  down  under  the  lee  of  the 
"Starks,"  and  demanding  her  name,  Cajit.  Coas  gave 
the  name  of  an  English  ship  from  Whitehaven.  He 
then  mustereil  the  crew  to  their  quarters,  jiulled 
down  the  English  ensign,  run  up  the  American  flag 
and  ordered  the  lugger  to  strike  to  the  "Gen. 
Starks."  Instead  of  striking,  she  InU'eii,  intending  to 
escape  on  the  wind;  hut  the  "Starks"  lulled  at  the 
same  time,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside,  on  which 
she  surrendered.  The  schooner  mounted  eight  guns, 
and  was  manned  by  sixty  men,  eight  of  whom  were 
wounded  by  the  "Starks""  broadside.  Although  a 
good  deal  crippled,  the  prize  was  got  into  Bilboa, 
where  she  was  sold  for  one  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  Ca|>t.  C!oas  received  in  addition  the 
promised  one  thousand  dollars  for  taking  her.  The 
"Starks"  sailed  for  home  soon  after,  and  after  being 
out  a  few  days  decoyed  an  English  cuttei-;  but  her 
real  character  being  discovered  while  the  cutter's 
lieutenant  and  boat's  crew  were  on  board,  the  cutter, 
by  outsailing  the  "Starks."  escaped.  Not  many 
days  after  a  vessel  was  sighteil  under  a  eloiul  of  can- 
vas, with  which,  after  a  sharp  chase  of  fimr  hours, 
the  ".Starks"  came  up.  It  proved  to  be  an  lOngli.nh 
packet  from  Jamaica,  bound  home. 

Finding  escape  impossible,  the  packet  prejiared  for 
action,  and  after  a  two  hours'  engagemenl.  surrendered 
to  the  "  Starks,"  but  not  until  six  of  her  men  had 
been  killed  and  nine  wouiulcd,  and  all  three  of  the 
to|)masls  were  shot  away.  The  los.ses  on  the  ".Starks" 
were  one  boy  killed  and  five  men  wounded.  The 
prize  was  sent  to  filoucester.  The  "Starks"  next 
fell  in  with  and  captured  a  brig,  with  a  cargo  of  fish, 
bound  to  Lisbon,  from  Newfoundland.     She  showed 
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fourteen  guns,  but  ten  of  them  proved  to  be  wooden 
make-believes.  She  also  was  sent  to  Gloucester. 
Soon  after  this,  two  other  fish-brigs  were  taken  and 
sent  in.  More  might  have  been  captured,  but  were 
prudently  suffered  to  escape,  as  the"Starks'"  crew 
had  been  greatly  reduced  to  man  the  prizes,  twenty 
of  the  remainder  were  on  the  sick-list,  and  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  prisoners  on  board.  Captain  Coas 
therefore  steered  for  home.  At  least  four  more 
cruises  were  made  by  the  "  Starks,"  three  of  them 
under  Captain  James  Pearson.  The  first  two  were 
almost  resultless.  On  the  third  she  sailed  directly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
intercepting  the  Quebec  fleet.  After  laying  in  the 
fog  several  days  Captain  Pearson  discovered,  when  it 
lifted,  three  of  the  fleet  quite  near  him, — the  "  De- 
troit," '■  Polly  "  and  "  Beaver."  These  he  captured 
and  sent  to  Gloucester.  On  the  fourth  cruise  Cap- 
tain Coas  was  again  induced  to  take  command.  He 
was  out  but  a  week  when  his  ship  was  captured  by 
the  ship  "Chatham,"  and  sent  to  Halifax.  It  is  said 
that  the  British  converted  the  "Starks"  into  the 
"Antelope  Packet,"  and  that  she  was  wrecked  at  the 
Pellew  Islands. 

The  "  Wasp "  was  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Isaac  Somes,  and  on  her  first  cruise  took  a  brig  from 
Ireland,  loaded  with  provisions.  Her  next  cruise 
was  under  Captain  John  Somes,  when  she  shared 
with  the  privateer  "  Harlequin,"  of  Salem,  in  captur- 
ing a  Jamaica  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  rum.  The 
"  Wilkes  "  was  built  by  David  Pearce,  for  the  West 
India  trade,  and  after  making  one  voyage  was  fitted 
out  iis  a  privateer,  under  command  of  Captain  Job 
Knights.  She  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  carried 
to  Newfoundland;  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
some  citizens  of  Marblehead,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester, where  she  was  sold  to  her  former  owner,  who 
sent  her  out  under  command  of  Captain  John  Beach. 
On  this  cruise  she  was  captured  off  the  West  Indies. 
The  "  Success  "  was  also  built  by  David  Pearce,  who 
sent  her  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  letter  of  marque. 
She  was  taken  on  the  passage  home.  The  "  Friend- 
ship "  was  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Elwell.  On 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  she  captured  a  small 
brig  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  with  a  cargo  of 
rum.  The  "  Gloucester  Packet "  was  the  Jamaica 
packet  ship  taken  by  the  "  Starks."  She  was  pur- 
chased by  David  Pearce,  wlio  sent  her  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Beach  to  Cadiz,  as  a  letter  of 
marque.  She  captured  the  brig  "  Mary "  with  a 
cargo  of  flour.  The  "  Union  "  had  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Par- 
sons. She  captured  a  brig  from  Ireland,  with  a  cargo 
of  beef,  pork  and  clothing.  The  shallop  "  Speed- 
well"  was  owned  by  a  company,  who  decked  her  over, 
leaving  a  large  hatchway  to  serve  as  quarters  for  the 
men  while  in  action.  She  had  four  swivels  stepped 
in  the  combings  of  the  hatch,  and  .small  arms.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Saunders  commanded  her,  and  she  car- 


ried a  crew  of  twenty-five.  She  made  a  cruise  oil' 
Canso  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  of  lln- 
vessels  trading  between  that  place  and  Halifax.  Sin- 
was  chased  ashore  in  the  Gut  by  British  cruisers,  and 
lost.  The  "  Tiger  "  had  for  her  commander  Captain 
John  Tucker.  She  carried  sixteen  guns.  She  took 
but  one  prize,  which  was  retaken  and  carried  ini  > 
Halifax.  The  "Tiger"  soon  after  shared  the  fato  d 
her  temporary  prize.  The  "Ruby,"  Captain  Solu- 
mon  Babson,  commander,  captured  a  brig  from  Itl- 
land,  with  a  cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.  The 
"Robin  Hood"  was  a  small  brig,  mounting  nine 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sargent  Smith,  wlio 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  in  capturing  a  Brititili 
packet  carrying  sixteen  guns,  and  having  a  crew  of 
sixty  men.  When  the  packet  was  fallen  in  with, 
Captain  Smith  had  no  expectation  of  taking  her,  l)ut 
as  the  "Robin  Hood"  was  a  fast  sailer, he  thought  he 
might  venture  near  enough  to  give  her  a  few  shot  in 
passing.  Bringing  all  his  guns  to  bear  on  one  side, 
he  gave  the  packet,  as  he  came  abreast  of  her,  a  heavy 
broadside.  Such  was  the  manifest  effect  that  he  was 
led  to  repeat  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  packit, 
without  further  resistance,  surrendered.  The  "  Tem- 
pest" was  built  by  a  company,  and  fitted  out  for  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  letter  of  marque,  under  commaml 
of  Captain  Isaac  Somes.  She  fouudered  a  few  wctks 
after  leaving  port,  in  a  severe  tempest,  and  all  im 
board  were  lost.  The  "  Civil  Usage  "  carried  a  crew 
of  sixty  men,  and  was  under  command  of  Cai)tain 
John  Smith,  who,  by  a  rash  attack  (m  an  Engli-h 
transport  ship  having  eight  hundred  persons  on  boar:, 
was  mortally  wounded,  though  he  managed  to  haul 
ofi'his  vessel,  which  put  in  at  Marlinico. 

Mr.  Babson,  in  reviewing  his  account  of  Gioucesttr 
privateering,  which  we  have  here  abridged,  says  thai 
he  believes  it  "  to  contain  some  notice  of  nearly  evti  y 
enterprise  of  that  kind  undertaken  in  town.  True,  ii 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  mere  sketch  of  voya^i^  ; 
but  even  some  account  of  these  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation,  when  it  is  considered  what  interest-, 
hopes,  disappoiutments,  sorrows  and  sufferings  wii.- 
connected  with  them.  A  true  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary privateering  would  be  a  record  of  individual 
experience;  of  widows'  broken  hearts;  of  orphan-' 
bittertears;  of  the  agonies  of  men  struggling  with  thr 
ocean,  in  the  face  of  death  ;  of  physical  suffering  in 
prison-ships;  of  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  without 
friends,  without  money,  and  without  health ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  of  the  demoralizing  intiuencesof  a  practice  which 
every  enlightened  conscience  declares  to  be  at  war 
with  the  justice  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  men." 

As  has  been  already  noticeJ,  enlistments  in  Glouces- 
ter for  the  army  were  difiicult  in  1776,  owing  to  the 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for  marine  ser- 
vice. But  in  1777,  under  the  pressure  and  spur  of  a  pro- 
posed attempt  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  he  had  gathered  a  large  force,  a  company 
was  raised  and  sent  to  that  campaign,   under  Capt. 
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Mark  IViol.  It  was  in  the  engagement  l)rought  on  hy 
an  assault  oC  the  l?ritish  on  the  fortifitations  which  tlie 
patriots  had  thrown  np  near  that  town.  The  hitter 
wtre  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  island.  The  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  enlistments  during  the  ne.xt  three 
years  are  unknown.  But  it  is  certain  that  few  locali- 
ties had  sufl'ered  more  during  the  first  live  years  ot'the 
war,  from  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  struggle.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  17711  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  had  decrea.-ed  from  lO.W  in  177')  to  (ISHi.  At 
least  ;ioO  of  the  iidiabilants  had  perished  at  sea,  been 
killed  ill  battle,  ditd  while  jirisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  some  other  way  incident  to  war  had 
lost  their  lives.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  town  had 
been  nearly  annihilated,  the  shipping  having  been 
captured  or  destroyed.  Privateering  l)enelited  only 
a  few  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people — more  than 
one-si.xth  of  the  ijopulation- — were  dependent  on 
charity  for  their  subsistence.  In  1780  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  raised  in  the  State  for  six  months'  service 
in  the  Continental  army  was  4<l()0,  of  which  the 
quota  for  (iloucester  was  32.  To  raise  a  bounty  for 
the  encouragement  of  enlistment,  the  town  voted,  in 
June,  to  borrow  §60,000.  Paper  money  had  at  this 
timedepreciated  to  one-seventieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
On  the  <)th  of  July  it  was  voted  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional S()0,000.  Three  men  were  |>rociu-cd  by  the 
jiayment  of  jstiOOO  each,  and  it  was  agreed  to  oiler  that 
sum  for  the  remainder,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  the 
average  l>ounty  |)aid  throughout  the  State  exceeded 
that  amount,  the  difTerence  should  be  made  up  to  each 
soldier.  On  the  17th  of  July  authority  was  given  for 
another  loan  of  $00,000,  and  an  offer  of  £;!00  jier  month 
was  made  for  each  man  who  could  be  procured  for 
three  months'  service.  The  work  of  filling  the  quota 
evidently  dragged,  for.  on  the  7th  of  August  the  town 
voted  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  5!r)l,0()(i  to  pay 
soldiers.  In  January,  1781,  the  town's  quota  for  the 
army  was  48  men.  The  State  had  authorized  the 
towns  to  pay  fifty  dollars  bounty  to  ea(di  man,  and  the 
town  of  Gloucester  thereupon  voted  a  tax  of  £1000  in 
silver  money  for  a  bounty  fund.  It  was  not  until 
August  that  the  quota  was  filled.  Although  all  the 
demands  of  the  State,  made  during  the  i)rogress  of  the 
war,  had  not  been  fully  met,  yet  so  many  Iiad  gone 
into  the  army  that  the  town  was  in  a  comparatively 
defenseless  condition.  In  antici[)ation  of  depredations 
in  the  harbor  which  the  inhabitants  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed, at  the  March  meeting  in  1782,  to  petition  the 
General  Court  that  a  guanl  be  btationed  in  the  town. 
Before  the  Legislature  could  have  taken  action  an 
event  occurcd  which  showed  that  the  anticipations 
were  not  groundless.  On  the  night  of  the  .'ilst  of 
March  the  ship  "  Harriet,"  lying  iji  the  harbor,  loaded 
for  Curacoa,  but  having  only  two  men  on  board,  was 
cut  out  by  a  party  sent  in  from  an  Knglish  fourteen- 
gun  brig.  Her  absence  wius  first  discovered  by  her 
owner,  Capt.  David  Pearce,  who,  on   rising  from  his 


bed  the  next  morning,  missed  her  from  lu-r  aiu-lioiage 
and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  outside  the  harbor, 
running  oil',  in  a  strong  fair  wind,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  having  in  hercomi)any  a  small  vessel  that 
had  been  -seen  in  the  harl)or,  near  Ten-Pounil  Island, 
the  day  before.  Hurrying  to  the  meeting-house, 
Capt.  Pearce  rang  tlie  bell  with  great  violence,  giving 
a  general  alarm.  A  plan  for  retaking  the  ship  was 
speedily  devised.  The  ship  "  iJetsey,"  belonging  also 
to  Capt.  Pearce,  was  lying  at  l\n:  head  of  his  wharf, 
dismantled,  for  the  purpose  of  being  graved.  The 
tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Imt  it  was  determined  to 
put  Ibo  "  Ketsey  "  in  ciindilion  for  starting  as  soon  as 
the  tide  would  serve.  Volunteers  in  great  numbers 
made  the  necessary  preparations  ;  a  fine  crew  was  en- 
listed for  the  exiiediiiui  ;  ballast,  stores,  amunition, 
twenty  guns,  an  ample  supply  of  small  arms,  and  all 
other  necessaries  were  speedily  jiut  onboard;  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  served,  the  ship  was  assisted  by  tow- 
boats  in  getting  otit  of  the  harbor.  Cai)t.  .losepb  Fos- 
ter was  in  command,  and  Cajit.  Pearce  was,  with  bis 
brother  William,  on  board.  Having  observed  the 
direction  ill  which  the  "Harriet"  was  heading,  and 
believing  it  was  the  enemy's  intention  to  run  to 
the  British  station  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  "  Betsey  " 
w:is  juit  on  an  east-northeast  course,  and  put  in  order 
fur  action.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  cap- 
tured ship,  in  company  with  the  brig  and  smaller 
vessel,  was  in  sight.  She  was  soon  overtaken,  and 
given  up  without  an  ellbrt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
retain  her.  The  "  Harriet  "  was  put  under  charge  of 
Capt.  William  Pearce,  and  both  vessels  reached 
Gloucester  the  next  afternoon. 

In  the  fall  of  1786,  three  years  after  the  indejiend- 
ence  of  the  United  States  had  been  acknowledged  by 
England,  an  insurrection,  known  as  Shay's  Hebellioii, 
broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  State  government.  On 
the  call  for  troops,  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  loth 
of  January,  1787,  voted  to  raise  a  company,  and  ap- 
propriated money  therefor.  So  prompt  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  peojjle  that  a  company  was  recruited 
the  same  day,  placed  under  the  command  of  a  tried 
and  distinguished  soldier,  Capt.  John  Howe,  Wil- 
liam Kinsman  being  lieutenant,  and  William  Tuck 
ensign.  The  company  marched  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, as  a  part  of  Col.  Wade's  regiment  ;  imt 
the  rebels'  speedy  dispersion  brought  their  service  to 
an  end  in  about  six  weeks. 

During  the  dilliculties  between  America  ami 
France,  growing  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England, the -sailors  and  fishermen  of  (iloucester,  who 
had  siillered  much  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
I'Vencb  upon  American  comnierce,enlisted  in  1708,  to 
the  number  of  lifty-tw^o,  on  board  the  sloop-of-war 
"  Herald."  Fortunately,  they  were  not  called  to 
battle. 

The  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  culminating  in 
the  War  of  181 2, were  injurious  to  Gloucester  more  by 
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the  restriction  of  trade  than  by  loss  of  life  in  land  or 
naval  engagements.  The  "  Embargo"  had  inter- 
fered with  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  "  Enforcing 
Act"  literally  shut  the  town  up  from  use  of  the  sea. 
Political  parties  were  about  equally  divided  in  the 
town,  and  much  bitter  feeling  was  engendered.  Neu- 
trality or  disloyalty  were  impossible  to  any  of  the 
citizens,  however,  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that 
their  old  enemy  was  dangerously  near.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  while  the  only  defenses  of  the 
town  were  its  militia  and  artillery  company,  and  a 
small  national  guard  stationed  at  the  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor,  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  town 
was  so  well-grounded,  that  the  armament  of  the  fort 
and  the  force  necessary  for  its  defense  were  increased. 
The  old  State  fort  at  the  "Stage"  was  strengthened  and 
two  companies  of  militia — one  commanded  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Haskell,  of  Gloucester,  and  one  by  Capt. 
Widger,  of  Ipswich — were  put  into  barracks  there. 
Another  company  was  stationed  at  the  national 
fort. 

Depredations  on  the  fishermen  and  coasters  were 
commenced  by  the  enemy  in  August,  1813,  when  the 
British  ship  "  Kymph  "  made  several  captures.  Some- 
time the  same  month  the  "  Commodore  Broke  "  stood 
into  Sandy  Bay,  intending  to  take  out  some  coasters 
then  laying  there  at  anchor.  As  the  cruiser  neared 
the  shore  she  opened  fire  of  solid  shot  and  grape  on 
the  village.  The  villagers  at  once  assembled  on  the 
Neck,  and  from  the  old  wharf,  on  which  they  had  a 
small  cannon,  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  with  such 
effect  that  they  sent  one  ball  completely  through 
her,  though  above  the  water-line.  She  made  all 
haste  in  retreating.  In  1814  the  enemy  had 
several  large  ships  on  the  coast,  one  of  which  de- 
stroyed, in  Squam  Harbor,  a  sloop  loaded  with  lime, 
and  carried  off  two  small  schooners  loaded  with  fish. 
About  the  same  time  a  cruiser  chased  a  Portsmouth 
sloop,  having  a  cargo  of  flour,  into  Gloucester  Harbor, 
where  she  was  run  ashore  near  Eastern  Point.  An 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  her  there  was  defeated 
by  the  militia  and  artillery.  The  people  at  Sandy 
Bay  having  erected  a  small  fort  at  their  own  e.xpense 
on  the  point  of  "  Bearskin  Neck,"  and  procured 
for  it  three  carriage-guns,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  detachment  from  one  of  the  companies  at  the  Har- 
bor. On  the  8th  of  September  the  British  frigate 
"  Nymph,"  having  taken  a  fishing  boat  belonging  to 
the  place,  compelled  her  skipper,  Captain  David  El- 
well,  to  pilot  two  barges  through  a  dense  fog,  at  mid- 
night, to  the  Neck.  One  of  the  barges  landed  her  men 
at  what  is  known  as  the  "  Eastern  Gutter,"  while  the 
other  made  a  landing  at  the  old  dock,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Neck.  The  fort  was  surprised,  the  guns 
spiked  and  thrown  out,  and  the  fourteen  men  in 
charge  were  taken  prisoners.  This  was  effected  by 
the  portion  of  the  enemy  landed  at  the  "  Gutter." 
The  others  were  seen  to  land  at  the  dock  by  a  senti- 
nel, who  gave  the  alarm,  which  roused  the  people, 


who  opened  musketry  fire  on  the  barge,  receiving  in 
return  cannon  and  grape  shot,  but  suffering  no  injury 
therefrom.  The  bell  in  the  meeting-house  stceiiU- 
was  now  ringing  a  general  alarm,  to  silence  whicli 
the  enemy  opened  fire  on  the  belfry,  but  only,  with 
the  exception  of  hitting  a  post  in  the  steeple,  intlii  l- 
ing  damage  on  themselves  by  starting  a  bult  in  ili' 
bow  of  t.heir  barge,  which  caused  her  to  sink  near  tip 
rocks  back  of  the  pier.  The  officer  in  charge  and  a 
few  of  his  men  ran  across  the  Neck,  seized  a  b^ai 
and  made  their  escape  ;  the  rest — a  dozen  or  more  in 
number — were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  .sii - 
tion  of  the  assailants  that  took  the  fort  had  made  gun,  I 
their  escape  with  their  prisoners — all  but  four,  wli^ 
escaped  by  swimming — to  the  frigate.  An  exchan.;, 
of  prisoners  was  effected,  and  the  English  captain 
promised  the  people  "  unmolested  use  of  their  fishing- 
grounds  during  the  rest  of  the  fall ;  and  he  kept  his 
word." 

Privateering  was  not  engaged  in  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  the  Gloucester  people  during  this  war.  The 
schooners  "Swordtish,"  "1  brasher"  and  "Orlando" 
were  the  only  vessels  of  considerable  size  devoted  to  ] 
this  use.  Of  the  "Swordfish  "  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, except  that  she  was  captured  on  her  second  i 
cruise.  The  "  Thrasher  "  was  of  about  one  hundred  i 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  carried  fourteen  guns  and  was 
manned  by  ninety  men.  She  captured  an  English 
East  Indiaman,  of  twenty  guns,  and  manned  by  over 
one  hundred  men.  Through  the  carelessness  of  her 
prize-master  she  was  re-taken,  and  the  "Thrasher" 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  not  long  after.  The 
"  Orlando  "  took  no  valuable  prize.  After  her  second 
cruise  she  was  lengthened  thirty  feet  and  rigged  into 
a  ship,  but  it  did  not  change  her  fortune.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  few  fishing  boats  were  fitted  out,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  which  was  the  "Madi- 
son," of  twenty-eight  tons,  manned  by  twenty-eight 
men.  She  took  two  valuable  prizes  in  a  short  cruise — 
one  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
timber  and  naval  stores,  and  the  other  a  brig  of  three 
hundred  tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo. 

Jlr.  Babson  records  the  following  bold  achievement 
in  the  merchant  service:  "  The  brig  '  Pickering,' of  this 
town,oftwo  hundred  and  fifty  tons,Elias  Davis,  captain, 
was  taken  while  on  her  passage  from  Gibraltar  home, 
by  the  Briti-h  frigate  '  Belvidere.'  After  taking  from 
the  brig  all  her  crew,  except  the  captain  and  his  son, 
who  was  first  mate,  the  British  captain  placed  her  in 
charge  of  a  prize-crew  and  ordered  her  to  Halifax. 
The  captain  of  the  brig,  loath  to  lose  a  fine  new  ves- 
sel, of  which  he  himself  was  part  owner,  devised  a 
plan  of  re-capture,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  again 
got  command  of  her,  and  brought  her  safely  to  Glou- 
cester." 

On  Monday,  April  15, 1861,  the  mails  brought  full 
particulars  to  Gloucester  of  the  bombardment  and 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  That  evening  Company 
G,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  was  recruited. 
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;^ft  town  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth.     This  was 


1  followed  by  Company  K,  of  the  Twelfth   Regi- 

ii    of  Volunteers;  the  town  having,  at  a  large  am! 

lusiastic  meeting  on  the  22d  of  April,  voted  the 
-!  liberal  provision  for  aid  to  volunteers'  families.  I 
I      iipaiiy  C,  of  tiie  Twenty-third  Regiment,  soon  fol-  | 
1.     Then,   in  November,   ISGl,   Company   D,  of  i 

Ihirty-secoiid  Regiment;  and  next,  (-\impany  K,  ] 
•  he  Thirtieth  Regiment.     Finally,  under  the  call 

he  President  for  nine  months'  men.  Company  ti, 

he   Eighth  Reginieiit,   responded    with    alacrity, 
.    left  town  September   12,   1802;  and  still   again 

I  into  service  in  July,  18()4.  In  December,  18(i4, 
a  inmpany  for  coiust  defense  was  enlisted,  and  was 
stationed  at  the  fort  in  Marblehead  till  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  also  commenced  at  an 
early  period  in  the  war,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
went  into  that  branch  of  the  service.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  city  clerk  of  Gloucester  to 
collect  their  names,  and  make  up  their  record  of  ser- 
vice; but  the  work  is  slow,  and  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  perfected. 

In  the  month  of  June,  18(53,  the  Confederate  war 
vessel  "Tacony"  appeared  on  the  track  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  and  destroyed  six  Gloucester  fishing  schooners. 
She  soon  disappeared,  however,  being  burned  by  her 
commander  to  prevent  her  cai)ture. 

In  the  following  list  we  give  the  names  of  all,  so 
far  as  known,  to  date,  who  were  credited  lo  (xlouces- 
ter  as  entering  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  appro.xi- 
mately  complete  and  correct  as  regards  enlistments 
in  the  army  ;  but  very  imperfect  as  a  list  of  those 
who  entered  the  navy.  Ko  doubt  some  in  each 
branch  of  the  service  were  credited  to  Gloucester  who 
never  resided  there,  but  their  number  is  probably 
more  than  equaled  by  the  names  of  Gloucester  re- 
cruits, which  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  wlui 
were  credited  to  other  places. 

FIFTH    KEOIMEXT  (TIIHEE     MONTHS). 

Company  If. 
SanuielJuneft,  must,  in  ."May  I,  isi;]. 
F.IGHTH     REGIMEST   (THnEK   MONTHS'). 


Andre 


itered  into  gervire  AjtU  ', 
«r  Elwfll.  Lieut.  Ci>l. 


Company  G. 
A'JiHiton  Center,  Ttipt. 
David  \V.  I,nw,  1st  Lieut. 
Edward  .\.  Story,  2d  Lieut. 
Henry  Clark,  :td  Lieut. i 
Stepljen  Itich,  I»t  Sergt. 
Alfred  F.  Troniain,  IM  Sergt. 
Wfstovcr  Greenleaf,  Sergt. 
William  A.  Marslinll,  Scr^t. 
SHunicl  Fears,  Sergt. 
Abraham  Willlunip,  Jr.,  Corp. 
George  Fears,  Corp. 
George  Clark  (3d),  Oirp. 
Adolpli  F.  Lindlfcrg,  Corp. 
George  E.  Allen. 
William  Bushbj. 


I ,  uvleuM   otherwise  tiated. 
Geo.  C.  Carlton. 1 
William  F.  Carlton.' 
John  S.  Carter.' 
Samuel  S.  Clark. 
Edward  Cookson.i 
Joseph  A.  Daniels. 
Jonathan  Douglass. 
Solomon  Friend. 
Michael  A.Oulvlu. 
Geo.  D.  Gardner. 
John  K.  Oilman. 
William  A.  Cove. 
Charles  Gray. 
Charles  A.  Hall.' 
Nathaniel  Haskell.' 
John  IJ inch.' 
Augustus  M.  Howe,  Jr.' 
Maveriek  M.  Jamison.' 


>  Mustered  In  June  19,  I8G1. 


John  W.  Johnsun. 
Elias  D.  Knights. 
Edward  Knights. 
James  W.  Lovejoy. 
John  W.  Murtin. 
Th.mias  Matchett. 
Arlhiir  C.  Mill.-tt. 
William  A.  JlcKih 
lienj.  K.  .M.irey. 
Peter  Murphy.' 


Al.) 


A.  Ny 


John  P.  Oh.-r.' 
John  .1.  I'ark.r. 
Paulino  I'aroni. 
OitaviuslMiipiK 
George  I'.  Itul.i. 


eorge  Shaekleford. 


Ciilv 


arles  L.  Slev» 
I'derifk  Slokei 

11    W. 

el  Ta 


ift. 


Herman  irtpadel. 
William  Vineent. 
Ilcniy  Walker.' 
Henry  Willuims.' 
JoliTi  Williams. 
John  W.   Witham.' 
J.mi'Iih  W.  Woodbury. 


.lal.i 


F.  Wu 


SIXTH   UKtilMKXT  (oNE    Iir.VDKEI)    DAYs). 

Mu»t,rcd  int.,  scrrice  July  LI,  l«i;4. 
Compaiiij  I.  I  Company  K. 

Charles  A.  Slat.n,  Corp.  Nallianiel  1!.  ParM.ns.-' 

William  D.  LufUin.  | 

EIGHTH    RECilMENT    (oNE    IIUXDKICll    DAYS'). 
Mmti-rcd  inL,  svniai.lutiiU,  18f,l,  unlnt  ottitruUc   ituted. 
Locke,  Jr.,  Cum.  Sgl."  Franei,s  Davis. 

El.eu  Day. 
William  l-'ears. 
Ni.holas  Ferl. 
William  11.  Fi.llansbeo. 
William    L,  Fowler. 


Company  C. 


Willii 


1  Kollansl.i 


'I 


Company  0. 

id  W.  Low,  Capt. 
Kilwaril  L.    Rowe,  Ist  Lieut. 
George  L.  Fears,  *2d  Lieut. « 
Isaac  N.  Story,  Sertjt. 
arnuel  W.  Mrown,  (2)  lit  Sgt. 


A.  Wilt 


ergt. 


John 

P.  Tarr,  S-rgt 

JIart 

n  Dunn,  Seri. 

1. 

Oi'.M- 

;o  W.  Dodge, 

Sergt. 

E(lw» 

rd  Dolliver,  ( 

.rp. 

Kobe 

rt  I)ouglas.s,  C 

up. 

John 

II.  Merchant 

Corp. 

Will 

im  II.  Jor.lar 

i'orp. 

<  'har 

es  M.  make, 

.'orp. 

Edw. 

rd  P.  Hinckh 

V,  Corf 

Char 

>-H   11.   WoUM.l 

,  Corp. 

Wm. 

JllStl 

N.  Wonson,  \ 
s  S.  Stearns,  i 

agone 

I  low 

Jam, 

tril  L.  Adams 
«S.  C.  Allen. 

Nathaniel  V..  Allan 

Ilira 

Ti  Averill. 

John 

H.  liagloy. 

Edws 

ril  Harbor. 

Heb( 

r  Itoynton. 

(Mmrles  K.    Bray. 

John 

ISra/.ier. 

John 
Lym 
Ever 

M.  Caldwell, 
n  Cowls, 
•tt  Davis. 

.seven™ 

l!K(. 

He 


Fri.-nd. 


Sidney  Gardner. 
Frank  W.  Gort. 
John  T.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Jr. 
Daniel  G.  Ilodgkiiis. 
Edward  T.  Ilodgkius. 
Lulher  D.  Ilodgkius. 
Isaac  L.  Hubbard. 
John  H.  Knowlton. 
'"Francis  Locke,  Jr. 
Leauder  McFarland. 
.I..»eph  Parsoi>s. 
.Io»e|,h  M.  Parsons. 
Kurus  Paronus. 
Kl.en  Perkins. 


I.e 


Perki 


"  ISenj.  F.  liiggs. 
George  T.  Kowe. 
(Ji'orgo  T.  .Sawyer. 
Henry  Stanwoud. 
Simeon  M.  Stockman. 
William  W.  Story. 
Ignatius  Sylvester. 
Siiliioy  Sylvester. 
Henry  C.  Tucker. 
Edward  V.  Wells. 
K.  Gilbert  Winchester. 
William  H.  Witham. 
J.  Warren  Wonson. 

il.MENT    (six   months). 
M,ut,Tcd  m/.,  servict  Jutij  1,  18C2, 

Company  U. 

Edward  liuUer.         Edwin  S.  Kobinson.         Charb's  A.  Statuu. 
TIIIUI)     UECIMENT   (NINE    MONTH.s). 

Company  K. 

George   F.  Wintei-,  Ist  Sergt.,  mustered  in  Sept.  23,  1862. 


'  Mustered  In  Juno  111,  ISCl.  »  Must,  in  July  14,   ISIH. 

'  Must,  in  July  2C,  18li4.  1  Must,  in  July  211,  18i;4. 

'  .Major,  July  2(5,  18n4.  «  Captain,  July  27,  1804. 

'  First  Lieut.,  July  27,  1804.  s  Jlusi.  ;„  July  22.  181)4. 

»  2d  Lieut,  July  27,  18(11.  'o  Commissary  Scrgl.,  July  31,  ISCl. 


"  Died  at  An: 


,  Md.,  Sept.  2.i,  1864. 
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FOURTH  KEGIMENT  (NINE    MONTHS). 
ReT.  fe»mue\  E.  Pierce,  Chaplain,  mustered  in  Dec.  16,  1862. 


EIGHTH  REGIMENT  ( 
Mustered  into  service  September  15, 

Company  E. 
John  W.  McKay.i 

Company  G. 

David  W.  Low,  Capt. 
Edward  L.  Ruwo,  lat  Lieut. 
Samuel  Fears,  ild  Lieut. 
George  L.  Fears,  1st  Sorgt. 
Isaac  N.  Story,  Sergt. 
Alonzo  A.  Nye,    Sorgt. 
Samuel  Tarr,  Sergt. 
Charles  S.  Forbes,  Sergt. 
Frank  G.  Godfrey,  Corp. 
Samuel  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Jeremiah  Foster,  Jr.,  Corp. 
George  A.  Watson,  Corp. 
Robwrt  Collins,  Corp. 
John  J.  Everdecn,  Corp. 
William  S.  Sadler,  Corp. 
John  P.  Tarr,  Corp. 
Martin  Dunn,  Corp. 
Octavius  Phipps,  musician. 
Howard  Adams. 
James  S.  C.  Allen. 
Gorman  B.  Ames. 
Frank  Babson. 
Osman  Babson. 
John  H.  Baglny. 
Edward  Barber. 
Walter  Borry.2 
Charles  M.  Blake. 
Andrew  B.  Bickford. 
Albion  B.  Bray. 
Eben  H.  Brazier. 
John  Cates. 
Addison  Center. 
8  Albert  Center. 
Benj.  Crosby. 
Francis  Davis. 
John  J.  Davis. 
George  Vr*".  Dodge. 
Edward  Dolliver. 
Robert  Douglass. 
Peter  Flannagan. 
Albert  Friend. 
Alfred  Friend. 
Sidney  Friend. 
Henry  D.  Gaffney, 
George  Gardner  (3d). 
Sidney  Gardner. 


NINE    months). 

1861,  unleu  otherwise  stated. 
William  J.  Harris. 
Howard  Haskell. 
Edmund  P.  Hinckley. 
Fitz  Hodgkins. 
George  R.  Howard. 
James  Hutchinson. 
William  H.  JefTs. 
Charles  B.  Jones. 
William  H.  Jordan. 
Elbridge  Kenney. 
James  H.Lambert. 
Edwin  L.  Lane. 
Francis  Locke,  Jr. 
Gorham  P.  Low,  Jr. 
William  Lunt. 
George  J.  Marshall. 
John  H.  Marchant. 
John  McCloud. 
James  A.  Nickerson. 
Peter  Nichols. 
Wallace  Noyea. 
David  Pearce. 
Fitz  W.  Perkins. 
Charles  H.  Pittman. 
Thomas  Rulfe. 
Allen  B.  Robinson. 
Robert  Robinson. 
Charles  Rogers. 
Henry  S.  Sadler. 
George  Sanborn 
George  D.  Sargent. 
Milton  Sargent. 
Edward  E.  Saville. 
George  W.  Sawyer. 
Samuel  Sayward.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Sheperd. 
John  Shuttleworth. 
David  E.  Smith. 
George  H.  Smith. 
George  W.  Somes  (2d). 
Franklin  Steele. 
Joshua  Stuart. 
Charles  S.  Sylvester. 
James  W.  Thompson. 
Azor  A.  Tuck. 
Alexander  G.  Tupper. 
Charles  H.  Wonson. 
William  L.  Wonson. 
William  N.  Wonson. 
James  A.  Zeigler. 


FORTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT  (NINE    MONTHS). 

Mustered  into  service    October  7, 18G2. 

John  L.  Collyer,  Company  I.  Jacob  Wilson,  Company  I. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  (NINE  MONTHS). 
Mustered   into  service   Dec.  12,  18G4,  tin/ess  othencise  stated. 

Company  D, 

John  Hinkley,  must,  in  D*-c.  18, 1862. 

Coynpany  K 

William  Johnson.  William  Story.  John  Sylvia.< 

FIFTIETH  REGIMENT  (NINE   MONTHS). 

Company  A. 
Richard  Bryant,  mustt-i-  i  i  i  ^-i  i    !",  1^(32. 


1  Mustered  in  Nov.  19,  1862. 

2  Must,  in  Oct.  20, 18C2. 

4  Mustered  in  Nov.  U,  18G2. 


,  N.  C,  Feb.  26,  1863. 


second    unattached    company    infantry   (one 
year). 

Mustered  into  service  Socemher  10,  18G4,  unless  othencise  stated. 


Leonard  G.  Dennis,  Capt.* 
Hugh  J.  MuDsey,  1st  Lieut. 
Eleazer  Giles,  2d  Lieut.* 
Thomas  D.  Brown,  Sergt. 
Fred.  A.  Wallis,  Sergt. 
Henry  A.  Hale,  Sergt. 
Ephraim  Whiting,  Sergt, 
George  H.  Kimball,  Corp. 
Beiy.  F.  Williams,  Corp. 
Jesse  A.  Blake,  Corp. 
George  W.  Lovett,  Corp. 
Francis  S.  Herrick,  Corp. 
John  G.  Munsey,  Corp. 
John  S.  Schackley,  Corp. 
Benj.  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Asa  Andrews. 
James  M.  Andrews. 
Israel  D.  Barnes. 
Adolphus  Bates. 
George  Bowden. 
Robert  Campbell. 
Charles  Cwrrico. 
Charles  Churchill. 
Franklin  Clayton. 
Joseph  Clayton. 
«  Wm.  Clark. 
Benj.  H.  Conant. 
Riley  F.  Cudworth. 
Albert  E.  Day. 
Benj.  H.  Day. 
Charles  H.  Day. 
George  F.  Dennis. 
Calvin  B.  Dodge. 
Theodore  Dutra. 
James  B.  Edwards. 
Nathaniel  F.  Edwards. 
George  A.  Fairfield. 
7  Benj.  F.  Foster. 
Joseph  D.  Glover. 
George  D.  Goodhue. 
Philip  A.  Hammond. 
John  Hanners. 
Thomas  W.  Hannable. 
George  A.  Herrick. 


Edward  E.  Herrick. 
William  H.  Uerron. 
Henry  Ilobbs. 
John  W.  Hobba. 
Edmond  Uoogereeil. 
Nathaniel  T.  Home. 
Robert  Johnson  (2d). 
Jacob  Kinsman. 
Azariah  M.  Larcom. 
Samuel  O.  Lee. 
Amos  Lefavour. 
George  E.  Lufkin. 
Gideon  B.  Sloore. 
Edward  Murphy. 
Peter  F.  Ober. 
William  Odell. 
Thaddeus  Osgood. 
Edward  W.  Peabody. 
Walter  A.  Pepper. 
William  H.  Phippen. 
Henry  B.  Pousland. 
Samuel  Preston. 
John  H.  Rinks. 
John  B.  Roundy. 
George  Rowe. 
David  £.  Smith. 
George  H.  Smith. 
Warren  A.  Smith. 
Elijah  Spinney. 
George  F.  Standley. 
Nathan  Stanley. 
James  C.  Tedford. 
John  B.  Thissell. 
George  C.  Tuck. 
Joseph  A.  Wallis. 
Nathan  H.  Webb. 
Thomas  F.  Wliiting. 
John  H.  Wiggin. 
Alvin  Williams. 
Charles  A.  Witham. 
Jeremiah  F.  Woodbury. 
Thomas  B.  Woodbury. 
Robert  H.  Wood. 


tw^enty-fifth  unattached  company  infantry 
(one  year). 

Mustered  into  service  December  9,  1864,  unless  othericise  statsd. 


Fitz  J.  Babson,  Capt.8 
Martin  Dunn,  2d  Lieut.3 
John  S.  Upton,  Hosp.  Steward. 
George  W.  Parker.  Sergt. 
Henry  F.  Wonson,  Sergt. 
Levi  Robinson,  Sergt. 
Edmund  Cook,  Sergt. 
Sam VI el  Courtney,  Corp. 
Daniel  Pulcifer,  Corp. 
Maurice  B.  M.  Younger,  Corp. 
Loverett  S.  Beals,  Corp. 
Levi  G.  Perkins,  Corp. 
Howard  Elwell,  Mus. 
George  H.  Adams. 
Amos  Andrews. 
Peter  Barker. 
Eugene  A.  Blake. 
Heber  Boynton. 
Henry  P.  Bray,  Jr. 
Thoiuas  C.  Bray. 

>  Mustered  in  December  16. 1864. 
J  Died  at  Gloucester  Feb.  6,  1865. 
B  Mustered  In  December  14,  1864. 


Peter  Brien.« 
Edward  Butler. 
Edwin  E.  Condor. 
James  B.  Firth. 
William  L.  Fowler. 
Enoch  H.  French. 
Thomas  Hahasy. 
Fntncis  Lufkin. 
Daniel  Lynch. 
James  R.  Marchant,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Nute. 
Richard  S.  Perkins. 
George  M.  Pew. 
George  F.  Rowe. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Josiah  W.  Stephens. 
William  W.Story. 
Gustavus  B.  Y'ouugcr. 
William  II.  Younger. 


6  Mustered  in  December  6,  1864. 
:  Died  at  Beverly  Dec  1, 1864. 
»  Mustered  in  December  13,  1864. 


GLOUCESTER. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (ONE   YEAU). 
Compnny  D. 


1  August    I    .loin 


August  2J 


FIRST    BATTERY,   LIGHT   ARTILLEKY  (tHKEE  YEAUS). 

MKlthew  Sauiiian,  must,  in  Jun.  2, 18M  ;  transfirnil  to  Sevonlli  Battery. 

SECOND  BATTERY-,  LIGHT  ARTILLEI'.Y  (THREE  YEARS). 

MusUred  info  service  December  7,  1863,  uuless  atherwixe  gUUcl. 


,I.ilin  P.  Hndgkiiw,  Sorgt. 
Fre.lirick  T.  H<~lskin9,  ferp. 
5I.)i  i9  UiMlgkins,  Jr.,  Cv.rp. 


Charles  .S.  S.vlvcstir,  Curp. 
H.-nr.v  II.  Allen. 
Samuel  C.  Day.t 


FOURTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (iHREE  YEARS), 
t.  in  Septem-    I    James 


=  Juhn  J.  11a 
ber  'J,  1<''.4, 


[ammond,    must. 

■  12,  isei. 


FIFTH   llATTEKY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 


William  O'Brien,  mukt.  In  .^el'te 
ber  2,  lSr,4. 


Owen  Wentworth, 
ber  2,  lsi;i. 


SIXTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE   YEARS). 


3  William    II.   Chanillel 

January  17,  ISIil. 
J.  Carter  must,  in  Not. 


James  Dovine,  must,  in  .\ugugl  22, 

ism. 


,  LSCl. 


TWELFTH     BATTERY,    LIGHT    ARTILLERY    (.'?   YEARS). 
Charles  Davis,  must,  in  December       Henry  F.  Snow,  must,   in   Deeem. 
2:i,  IfiU.  '        ber  ID,  lSti2. 

.1.. .s  Robinson,  must,  in  Decern-    j    .lohn  Tarlio.v,  must,  in  Aiigiist  IC, 

-  111.  ISIiL'.  !        1st"'). 

lEENTH   BATTICRY,  LIGHT    ARTILLERY    (.3  YEAIts). 
Simoon  A.  Biirnhaiii,  Sergt.,  mnstereil  in  5!«rch  II,  IStU. 

l:-T  REGIMENT  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEAIts). 


ComjKitiij 

F. 

:,„ 

E.  Saunders,  11 

u„. 

Alfr. 

1  V.  Smith,  mil 

I.  il 

isr.i 

C'ompani/ 

L. 

iiust.  in    February 
Febni- 


Ignalus  W.  Gaffney,  Corp.,   must. 

in  February  2'i,  IMV2. 
'George  Abbott,  must,  in  March 

IS,  1862. 
Albert  W,   Bray,  muet.   in   March 

l.i,  1*02. 
John  G.  Burnhani,  must,  in  .March 

6,  18G>. 

*  Samuel    G.   Bumham,   must,  in 

Jlarch  C,  18C2. 
Warren  F.  Capen,  must,  in  March 

C,  1SI-.2. 
:  Lester  B.  (lark,  must  In  Febni- 

nry  2",  1B62. 

•  John  B.  DiHlge,  must,  in  March 

(!,  1802. 
Joseph  L.  Furbush,  must,  in  March 
11,  1801. 


James   Hicks, 

211,   IS(;2. 
Henry  Houstius,  must 

ary  21',  I8I'.2. 
William  Johnson,  must,  in  JIaicli 

21,  1802. 
Irvin,  Lane,  must,  in  February  2(1, 

)S02. 
»  Patrick  .1.  Parker,  iinist.  in  March 

Li,  181.2. 
Edward  Reid,  must.  In    March  14, 


ISl.-J 


St.  in  March 


JoBejih  li.  Sic 

1(1,   1802. 
George  Tarr,  must,  in   February 

2(1,  18(i2. 

Company  Af. 

Oliver  Davis,  Corp.,  must,  in  Marcli 

17,  18C2. 
lOAndrew  Parker,  must,  in  May  10, 


Unasxif/ned  Recruit. 

Morton  Ilerrick,  must,  in  July  .'SO, 
1802. 


>  Mustered  in  Oecombor  8,  1803. 

»  Transferred  ta  Thirleontb  Battery. 

3  Died  at  Camp  Carney,  La.,  November  0,  180.1. 

•  Rcenllstcd  .laliuary  1,  1801  ;  died  at  Finley  Hospital  July  22,  1804. 
'  Transferred  to  navy  April  2.'i,  IkCA. 

•  Died  of  wounds  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Se|)leml.er  13   \Hi'A. 
'  Re.enllsled. 

•  liocnllstod  March  Id,  1801. 

0  Killed  at  Spollsylvnnia,  Va.,  May  19,  1801. 
'"  Died  at  Fort  Strong,  Va.,  April  8.  1801. 


SECOND  regimi;nt  heavy  Ar,rii.i.i:i!Y  (three 

YEARS). 
Ortavius  A.  Merrill,  2d  Lieut.,  must,  in  Sept.  Il,l.s04. 
William  G.   Ilnakell,  .S<-rgt.  Major,  must,  in  .Ian.  2,  1804  ;  2il  Lieutenant 

Sept.  3,  1804, 
George  D.  Sargent   Q.-.M.  Sergt.,  must,  in  July  2.'*,  1S(3.     2d  Lieut.,  Aug. 

5,  isia. 

Company  A. 

Benjamin  Crosby,  must,  in  July  28,  ISO:).     Died  at  Newli,rn,  N.  C..  Dec. 

f>,  1801. 
John  J.  Davis,  inii.st.  in  July  28,  180.1.     2d  Lieut.  ."lO  Inf..  Jan.  'J,  ISOl. 

Company  li. 

William   Day,    must,    in   July  2!),  ISO:l. 

Company  C. 

Fitzwilliani  Perkins,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  I*.:!. 
Beiijaiiiiii  li.  Thompson,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  lS6:i. 

Company  F. 

UBt.  in  Oct.  a,  1803.     2(1  Lieut.,  .Ian.  Ill,  lSO.i. 
1st.  In  Oct.  8,  1,863.     In  the  navy  .May,  1804. 

Company  II. 

in  Aug.  Ill,  1804.     Died  at  Newborn,  N.  0.,  Sept. 


lU.berl  Collins,  S.rgt., 
James  SI.  .lelVs,  Corp., 


Thomas  Spelln 
27,  181,1. 


Luther  Ha 


1.S04. 


Elbridgo  Ilarriden,  1; 

March  211,  1804. 
William  Lull,  must. 

32,   1804. 
Frank  II.  Stevens,  m 

Aug.  27,  1804. 


Cum  jinny  I. 
1  Jan.  2,  181.4.     Died  at  An.lem.nvllle,  Ga.,  Nov. 

list,  in  January  2,  1804,     Died  at  Portsmouth,  Vii 

n  Jan.  2,  1.801.     Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Augu 

1st.  in  Dec.  II,  1803.     Died  at  Andersonville,    Gi 

Company  K. 


iDei 


22,  18 


idney  I'arsons, 

third  regl.ment  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 

1  Willii 


II.    liolliver,  2d  Lieut., 

niii.l.  Ill  I'.-li.  24,  1804. 
IJUliiirles  II.  Pew,  2d  Lieut.,  must 

in  March  12,  1804. 
Simeon    A.   Burnhani,  2il  Lieut., 

must,  in  Not.  U,  1803. 

Company  A. 

i3.\le.\anderA.Stubb3,('orp,  must. 

in  Jan.  Ill,  1803. 
n  Fitz   E.  Orillin,  Arliliccr,  must 

in  Jan.  1(1,  1803. 
'<■  John   L.  Daley,  must,   in  Jan. 

1(1,  1803. 
i«  Albion  Knowlton,  must,  in  Jan. 

10,  18(;3. 
'■  John  Marchant,   must,  in  Jan. 

Iti,  1803, 
18  Nathaniel  Spraguf  must,  in  Jlay 

fi,  1803. 
William  G.  Sprague,  must,  in  .Ian. 

10,   1803. 

"John  W,   Woodbury,  must,    in 
Jan,  1(1,  1803. 

Company   C. 

Heiiiy  C.  Smith,  must,  in  Oct,  19, 

1803. 

Company  I>. 
Joshua  Loriug,  must,  in  Aug.  14, 
I80:i. 


Abralii 


'  'ompany  F. 

11  O.  Lane,   must,  i 


0  William  A.  Ryde 
■  27,  1803. 


Aug, 
I  Aug, 


Company  G. 


Jabez  Marchant,  Jr,,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Oct,  28,  1803, 
21  Neal  Wing,  Corp  must,  in  Nov. 

i),  1863. 
Harrison  T.  Clark,  must,  in  Oct. 

20,  1803. 
Samuel  C.  Dougla-ss,  Jr.,  must,  in 

Oct.  20,  1863. 
.Samuel   K,  Friend,  Jr.,  must,  in 

Oct,  20,  1803, 
Abr.ihani   Haskell,   must,    in    Oct. 

2(1,  1803. 
.lohn  H.  Jones,  must,  in  Oct,  20- 

18i;3. 
Henry  Lufkin,  must,  in   Oct,  211, 

1803. 
Thoniaii  McGown,  must,   in  Oct. 

20,  18(B. 
George  Morgan,  must,  in  Oct,  20. 

1863. 
Thomas  L.  Parsons,  must,  in  Oct. 

20,  18C3. 


11  lat  I.lout,,  .Ian,  17,  1.8(V1, 

12  1st  Lieut,,  April  21,  18(i.';. 

1 '  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept,  1.'),  1804. 
n  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept.  19,  1804. 
1'  TtBns.  to  Navy  Sept.  19,  1804. 
10  Transferred  lo  Navy  Aug,  l.'i,  1864 


"  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  16, 1864. 
18  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug,  16,  \*M. 
l«  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug,  15,  1864. 
W  Dieil  Sept  28,  18(H 
II  Prin,  Musician,  June  20,  ISC'i. 
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HISTOKY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Whinney  Parsons,  must. 
2lJ,  1803. 


Charles  Rowe,  must 
1SG3. 

Melville  Stevens, miu 
1SG3. 


Oct.    20, 


1  Oct.  20, 


Sylvanus    B.    Stevens,     must,    in 

Oct.  20,  was. 
William  H.  H.  Tliomas,  must,  in 

Oct  20,  1803. 

Company  If. 

Hezekiah  Whitney,  must,  in  Not. 
20,  18G3. 

FOURTH  EEGIMEXT  UEAVY  ARTILLERY  (ONE  YEAR). 
Levi  S.  Groce,  Company  31,  must,  in  Aug.  25,  1864. 

first  battalion  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 

Eliaa  W.  Hayes,  1st  Lieut.,  must,  in  Nov.  3, 18C2. 
Benjamin  Tarr,  Company  C,  must,  in  Aprii  22,  1863. 

FIRST   REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  A.  I  Company  L. 


George  H.  Caldwell,  must. 
28,  1863. 


I  Nov. 


1  L.  Cowles,  must,  ii 
^  M.  Cowles,  must,  i 


Dec.  4,  1861. 
1  Doc.  4, 1861. 


SECOND   REGIMENT  OF   CAVALRY   (THREE   YEARS). 


Company  D. 
Allen  McDonald,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Doc.  22,  1802. 
Freeman    Hall,   Corp.,    must,    in 

Jan.  13,  1863. 
Albert  Lane,  Corp.,  must,  in  Jan. 

13,  1863. 
2  William  Adams,  must,  in  Dec.  22, 

1862. 

Company  H. 

Joseph  Spofford,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Dec.  1,  1863. 
AlesanderG.  Tupper,  must,  in  Dec. 

19,  1863. 

Company  I. 
William  Chibbory,  must,  in  Feb. 
27,  1864. 


Company  K. 

George  F.   Klwell,   must,  in  Dec. 

21,  1863. 
William  Douglas,  must,   in  Jan. 

26,  1803. 
Edward  Rowe,  must,  in  Dec.  23, 

1863. 

Company  M. 

William  A.  Sayward,  must,  in  Dec. 
24,  1S63. 

Unassigned   Recruits. 

Rent  Celestine,  must,  in  Feb.  27, 

1864. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  must,  in  Feb. 

6,  1864. 


THIRD   REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY   (THREE  YEARS). 


^  Daniel  S.  Allen,  Asst.  Surg.,  must. 
in  Sept.  17,  1862. 

Company  F. 

*  Charles  E.  Grover,  must,  in  Oct. 

27,  1862. 
Abel   Furrlngton,  must,   in  Oct. 
27,  1862. 

Company  L. 

*  Natlian  E.  Hamblin,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Nov.  2,  1861. 
J.  S.  Barrett,  must,  in  Doc.  2,  1861. 

Company  M. 


'  James  E.  Clancy,  Sergt., 

Nov.  18,  1861. 
Harrison  Fisher,   must,   in  Nov. 

25,  1861. 
Eben  Guptill,  must,  in  Nov.  26, 

1861. 
7  Daniel  Mc.\uley,  must,  in  Nov. 

20,  1861. 
Joel   McCaleb,  must,  in  Nov.  25, 

1861. 
Mansfield  A.  Monline,  must,   in 

Nov.  14, 1801. 

Read's  Company. 


Andrew  J.  Cleaves,  Sergt.,  must, 
in  Nov.  28,  1861. 

FOURTH   REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY  (THREE  YEARS). 


Charles  Tibbetts,  must,  in  Oct.  22, 

1861. 


Company  C. 

Samuel  Mouser,  must,  in  March  1, 

William  W.  Shelton,  Corp.,  must, 
in  Jan.  6,  1804. 

Company  L. 

Company  K. 

Lyman  Cowles,  must,  in   Dec.  4, 
1861. 

William  H.  Moody,  Corp.,  must. 

Merrick  Cowles,  must,  in  Dec.  4, 

in  March  1, 1861. 

1861. 

1  Transferred  to  4th  Cav. 

2  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  15,  1863. 
«  Fob.  20,  18G5,  Surg.  17tb  Regt. 

<  Sergt.-Major  March  1,1863  ;  2d  Lieut.  April  1.3, 1863  ;  Ist  Lieut.  Sept. 
2.  1804  ;  Capt.  Oct.  5,  1805. 
'  Died  Aug.  7,  1802. 

•  Re-enlisted  and  Com.  Sergl.  Feb.  19, 1864. 
7  Killed  at  Bayou  Jack,  La.,  May,  1863. 


SECOND    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (THREE   YEARS). 

Band.  \  Company  C. 

John  Clark,  must,  in  May  25,1861.    j  «John  M.  Rowe,  Corp.,  must. 
George  Elwell,  Jr.,  must,  in  May    I       Dec.  31,  1863. 

'■^■'*^'-  I  Company  F. 

•homas  H.  Clark,  nmst.  in  5 

25,  1861. 
Thomas  Long,  must,  in  Mn> 

1861. 


May  25,    I 


Jacob  S.  Lord,  must 

1861. 
Joseph  S.  Mess,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
David  P.  Pearce,  must,  in  Slay  25, 

1861. 
Reuben  Perry,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
D.  Somes  Watson,  must,  in  May 

2.5,  1801. 
Neal  Wing,  must,  in  May  25, 1801. 


William  H.  Staten,  must. 
31,  1863. 


Unassigned. 


James  0"Neil,  must. 
1804. 


0  Thomas  Conn 
20,  1863. 


NINTH   REGIJIENT   INFANTRY   (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  E.  l   Maurice  Riley,  must,  in  Aug.  ■.', 

1862. 
must,  in  .\ug. 

Unassigned. 

Company  G.  john  Holland,  must,  in  Aug.  9, 

Oscar  O'La,  must,  in  Aug.  9,  1862.    I       1862. 

ELEVENTH   REGIMENT  INFANTRY    (THREE  YEARS). 

George  McDonald,  Sergt.,  Co.  B  ,  must,  in  June  3,  1861.  Missing  in  ac- 
tion May  5,  1864. 

Jacob  Roth,  Co.  C,  must,  in  Aug.  12, 1803. 

James  P.  Nichols,  Co.  E,  must,  in  July  in,  1863. 

John  Connor,  Co.  F,  must,  in  Aug.  12,  1863.  Transferred  April  2,  1-  l, 
to  Navy. 

Thomas  Fallon,  Corp.,  Co.  I,  must,  in  Aug.  13,  1863. 

TWELFTH   REGIMENT  INFANTRY    (THREE  YEARS). 

Mwstered  into  service  June  26,  1861,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

David  Allen,  Jr.,  Capt. ;  wounded  at  Antietara  and  Fredericksburg  ;  LituI . 

Col.  Oct  8,  1862  ;  Division  Inspector  First  CorpsJnly  13, 1864  ;  kill.  1 

May  6,  1804. 
Benj.  F.  Cook,  2d  Lient. ;  must,  in  April  19,  1861.    1st  Lieut.  June  ■.;< 

1861 ;  Capt.  Co.  E  May  2,  1862  ;  Major  July  23,  1863  ;  Lieut  -i 

May  6,  1804. 
Edwin  Hazel,  1st  Sergt. ;  2d  Lieut.  May3, 186  J  ;  1st  Lieut.  Sept.  18, 1> 

Capt.  Sept-  1,1863  ;  wounded  at  .\ntietam,  Fredericksburg  anil  >:.  i 

tysburg. 
Edward  T.  Pearce,  let  Lieut. 

Gilman  Saunders,  2d  Lieut.    1st  Lieut.  May  2,  1862. 
William  B.  Center,   Co.  C,   mustered  in  July  5,  1861.    Died  at  Hcl.  im , 

Ark.,  Aug.  7,  1862. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  Co.  F,  mustered  in  July  10,  1863. 

Company  K. 

Charles  W.  Fader,  1st  Sergt. 

Edward  K.  Coas,  Sergt. 

llezekial  Colby,  Sergt.     Killed  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Wm.  B.  Haskell.  Sergt.    Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  16,  1863. 

John  Kenny,  Saigent  L.  Savillo,  George  Wilson, Sergeants. 

Jus.  T.  Grouse,  Corp.    Died  at  New  York,  Dec.  15,  1862. 

George  F.  Friend,  Corp. 

James  N.  Morey,  Cor|J.    Killed  at  Antietam,  JId.,  Sept.  17, 18C2. 

Thos.  R.  Uicks,  Wagoner. 

Adolphus  Aymar.  George  R.  Hooper. 

George  T.  Bailey.  '-  Amos  M.  Ingersoll. 

Joseph  Carter.  John  L.  Keating. 

Frank  J.  Carr.  Edward  H.  Lane. 

John  Day."  William  D.  Lander. 

John  B.  Dennis.  George  W.  Lewis. 

Timothy  Hodgkins.  John  L.  Logan. 


«  Died  at  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  June  5,  1864. 
•  Transferred  to  gunboat  service  Feb.  18, 1862. 

10  Died  Oct.  27,  1804. 

11  Mustered  in  July  10,  1863. 

i:  Killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  18, 1862. 


GLOUCESTER. 
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i  Riivn 


«  Ili-nry  StiiUMi. 
William  S.  ToM. 


liarnabas  Young. 


Fredorirk  A.  B.  Lowe. 

>  Filz  0.  LuflciTi. 

Samuel  W.  M.v«i,  Jr. 

Sherborn  K.  Moroy,  Jr. 

8  EdwartI  Jlurpliy. 

Benjnniiu  Parker. 

George  \V.  Parker.  '  Oliver  Younger 

FIFTEENTH     KF.GI  M  KST    INFAXTKY   (THKF.E    YEARS). 

Company  E.  Company  I. 

J.J.  Hanlnian,  must,  in  Aug.  4,'6X 

Company  If. 

J.W.  Poaboily,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  'ii:!. 

SIXTEENTH     KlCtilMUN'T    I.VFANTKY    (rilUKIC    YEAItS) 

Company  B.  Company  K. 

Jam<6  Sicholiw,  must,  in  July  10,        ArchiliaM  Mclnnesi,  must,  in  Aug 
1863.  !        H.   18ia. 

sevekteexth  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


Daniel  S.  Allen,   Surg.,  must,    in 

Feb.  20,  ISCS. 
•  Joseph  A.  .Moore,  2J  I.ieut ,  must. 

in  May  17,  ISW. 

Company  A. 

Charles   Long,    niu.st.  in  July  21, 
1801. 

Company  B. 

Georgo  C.  Irish,  niuet.  in  Dec.  2, 
1803. 

Company  C. 

Warren  A.  Burpee,  muet.  iu  Dec. 
29,  1863. 

Company  J). 

David  B.  Lowe,  must,  in  Feb.  10, 

1802. 
John  .\.  Smeadburg,  must,  in  .\ug. 

14,  1861. 

Company  G. 

LauDcelot  K.    Rowe,     1st  Sergt., 

must,  iu  July  22,  ISOl. 
W'ni.   M.  Parrott,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

July  22,  1801. 
Joehua  Younger,    Sergt.,  Iiiu.sl.  iu 

Aug.  29,  1801. 
Henry  A.  Cook,  must,  iu  July  22, 

1801. 
Joseph  N.    Kitnball,  Corp.,  must. 

In  July  22,  1.861. 
Calvin  Marahall,  Corp.,  must,  in  12,  1802. 

July  31.1,  1S02. 

EIGHTEENTH   REGI.MENT    INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  If. 
Daniel  S.  Griffln,  must,  in  July  10,  ls83  ;  died  at   Richmond,  Va., 
Doc.  28, 1  SKI. 

NINETEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY"   (THREE  YEARS). 
J.  Franklin  Dyer,  Surg ,  must,  in  Company   /•'. 

Aug.  22,  1801.  I 

'   John  L.  Allen,  Wagoner,  must,  in 

Company  C.  <       Aug.  28,  isoi. 

Ellas  D.  Knight,  Jr.,  must,  in  Aug.    |   Joseph  J.  Seavy,  Wagoner,  m  ust 
28,  1861.  I        in  Dec.  22,  1863. 

>  Died  at  Gloucester  Feb.  8,  1864. 

»  Died  at  Washington,  I)  C ,  Jan.  .1,  1863. 

»  Mustered  in  July  23,  1862. 

•  Killed  at  Antioliim,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

»  Died  at  Muddy  Branch,  Md.,  Oct.  0,  1861. 

•  1st  Lieut.,  .\ug.  15,  1804  ;  Captain,  Sept.   I,  1804. 
'  Died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  2;i,  1864. 

«  Died  at  Newbcrn,  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1802. 


Ezra  L.   Woodbury.  Corp.,  must. 

in  July  22,  1,861. 
Samuel  B.  Bray,  must,  in  July  30, 

1862. 
Samuel   C<iurtney,  must,  in  July 

31,  1862. 
John  Crockett,  must,  in  .\ug.  9, 

1802. 
John    Doggett,  must,  iu    Aug.  29, 

1801. 

Enoch   Emory,  must,  in  July  30, 

'  Charles   H.  Gove,  must,  in   July 

22,  1801. 
John  H.  Ingersoll,  must,  iu  July 

22,  1801. 
David  P.  Lowe,  must,  in  July  22, 

1801. 
William  Marston,  must,  in  July 

31,  1802. 
Jesse  McLoud,   must,   in  Jan.  .5, 

1804. 
Oliver  Parsons,  must,  in   .\ugu8t, 

8,  1862. 
8  George  Prior,  must,    in   July  22, 

1861. 

Daniel  Pulsifcr,  must,  in  July  28, 
181.1. 

Vnassi'jned. 

Charles  Littlefield,  must,  in  Aug. 


Joshua  Bridges,  must,  in  Aug.  2S, 

1861. 
George  N.  Burgess,  must,  in  .\ug. 

28,  1861. 
Francis  lleild,  must,  iu  Aug.  28, 

1861. 
John   N.  Robinson,  must,  in  Aug 

2.8,  1S61. 
Joseph  I.  Seavy,  must,  in  .\ug.  28, 

isr.i. 

Company  If. 
Stepheu  J.   Younger,  <-'orp  ,  must. 

in  Dec.  10,   1861. 

TWENTIETH     REtHMENT     INFANTRY    (THRICE  YMIARS). 
11  James  Muri)liy,  must,  in  Aug.  7, 


Williau 

P.  Dennis,  must,   iu  Dec 

Will  inn 

P.  Ellory,  must,    in  Dec 

Willian 

C.    Goo<lnow,    must,    it 

Dec. 

11,  1801. 

Benjan 

in  Haskell,  must  in   Dec 

James 

Powell,    must,  in  Doc.  Id 

1801. 

Una.^niyned. 

l.VOl. 

Kugijles,  must,  in   Aug.  6 

Company  A. 

Willi.iui    Rider,  must,  in   Dec.  21, 

18r.3. 
9  Abram  Robinson,  must,  in  ,\ug. 

7,  1802. 

Company  li. 
Wenden  Rock,  must,  in  July  12, 
1804. 

Company  C. 
iiThomas  Harris,  must.  in.\ug.  .^, 
1803. 

Company  E. 

Robert  li.  Swain,  must,  in  Aug.  4, 
ISiVt. 

Company  F. 

Heinrich  Heine,  must,  in  Aug.  8, 
1803. 


1803. 
John    Walker,  must,    iu   Aug. 
1863. 

Company  <i. 
12  Charles  K.  Jones,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Aug.  7,  18r.3. 
Daniel  Mcluuis,  must,  in  .\ug.  4, 

1S03. 
■ajoliu  W.  IVtalwdy,  must,  iu  Aug. 

4,  1803. 

Company  ft. 

Thomas  O'lirieu,  must,  in  Aug.  8, 
1803. 

JJnasngneA. 

William  W.  Thomas,  must  in  Aug. 
7,  1863. 


TWENTY-SECOND    REGIMENT    INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 

Company  II. 

Thomas  Dimdass,  must,  in  S.pl.    1,  1803;  trausfened  to  Navy  April 
20,   1804. 

TWENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT    INFANTRY  (THREE 
YEARS). 


n  Andrew    Ehvcll,    Maj.,  must,  in 

Oct.  24,1801.. 
Lewis  L.  Record,   Chap.,   must,  in 

May  13, 1864. 
Addison  Center,   Capt,  must,    iu 

Oct.  8,  1861. 
16  Fitz  J.  Babson,  2.1  Lieut.,  must. 

in  Oct.  8,  1S61. 
l«Edward    A.    Storey,  Ist  Lieut., 

must,  in  Oct.  o,  1801. 
1'  Beui.   F.  Morey,  t'orp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
IS  John  J.  Parker,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

March  24,  1864. 
"Westover    Groenleaf,  Ist  Sergt., 

must,  in  Dec.  3,  1803. 
20 George  A.   Procter,  Ist  Sergt., 

must,  in  Oct.  27,  1861. 
21  Henry  G.  Coas,  must,  in  Oct.  28, 

1861. 
SS.Ioseph  I  .  Topper,  must,  iu  Oct. 

28,  1861. 


Company  A. 

.lames  G.  Denney,  must,   iu  Sept. 

28,1861. 
William   A.    (iove,  must,  iu   Selit. 

28,  1801. 
=■' Charles  H.  <iray,  must,  in  Sept. 

2-8,  1801. 


Tho 


i  Cha 


oust. 


ept. 


28,  1861. 

Company  C. 
Samuel  H.  Everett,  Sorgt.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28,  1861. 
21  Henj.    H.  Griffln,   Sergt.,   must. 

in  Oct.  24,  1801. 
Arthur  C.  Millett,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Sejit.  28,  1801. 
Georgo  Pulcifer,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,1801. 
Jabez  F.  Wonson,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
Charles   Blatchford,    Corp.,  must. 

iu  Sept.  28,  1861. 


''  Died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  18,  1803.    i"  Trans,  to  Navy  April  25,'64. 

11  Transferred  to  Navy  April  2.3,  1864.       «  Killed  May,  1804. 

l»  Died  at  Andersonville  June  21,  1804. 

1*  Licut.-Col.,  March  15,  1802;  Col.,  Nov.  26,  1862. 

1»  Ist  Lieut.,  Ang.  20,  1862 ;  Capt.,  May  5,  1803.     1»  Capt.,  Dec.  9,  '62. 

"  1st.  .Sorgt.  Doc.  3,  1863  ;  1st  Lt.,  Aug.  29,  1804  ;  Capt.,  Oct.  14,  1864. 

1»  1st  Llout.,  Oct.  14,  1864. 

i»2il  Lieut.,  Aug.  20,  1862;  died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

2»  2d  Lieut.,  Dec.  9,  1862. 

21  Sergt  ,  Dec.  3,  1863  ;  2d  Lieut.,  Juno  2,  180S. 

22  Sergt.,  Dec.  3,1863  ;  2d  Lieut.,  June  2,  1865. 

23  Killed  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  March  14,  1802. 
2<  DIod  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  20,  1864. 
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HISTOKY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Frank    Butler,   Corp.,    must,  in 

Sept.  28,  18B1. 
1  George  H.  Crockett,  Coi-p.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28,  1861. 
Willi,iiu  H.  Marston,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28, 1861. 
Charles    H.  Pew,    Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
J.  Frank    Porter,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Sargent  S.  Ueid,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Deo.  3,  1863. 
John   K.  Thorn,    Corp.,   must,  in 

Dec.  7,  1863. 
John    S.  Witham,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Edward  Allen,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

1861. 
-George  F.  Allen,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Nicholas  P.  Babson,  must,  in  Nov. 

16,  1862. 
s  Levi  Brackett,  Jr.,  must,  in  July 

22,  1862. 
Biram    S.    Bufflngton,  must,   in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
William  Bushy,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

1861. 
<  Thomas  S.  Butler,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1861. 
Edward  B.  Center,  must,  in  July 

22,  1862. 
William  H.  Cross,  must,  in  July 

22,  .1862. 
6  John  H.  Davis,   must,   in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
•Ahrahani  Day,  Jr.,  must,  in  July 

22,  1862. 
'Charles  Day,  must,  in  Oct.  28, 

1861. 
George  E.  Day,  must,  in  July  22, 

1862. 
Henry  A.  Delano,  must,  in  Dec. 

30,  1863. 
Henry  Do  Vries,  must,  in  Aug.  1, 

1862. 
John    K.    Dustin,    Jr.,   must,   in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Daniel  51.  Favor,  must,  in  Oct.  20, 

1861. 
Harrison  Gaffney,  must,  in  Oct.  24, 

1861. 
8  Michael    A.    Galvin,     must,    in 

Sept.  23,  1861. 
George  D.  Gardner,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,1861. 
Robert    Ghee,  must,  in    Sept.  28, 

1861. 
» James  S.  Gray,   must,   in    Nov. 

25,  1803. 
ThaddeUB  Griffln,  must,  in    June 

16,  1862. 


Tristam  Griffln,  Jr.,  must,  in  Sept. 
28,  1861. 

10  .\saph  S.  Haskell,  must,  in  Oct. 
1,1861. 

Edward  H.  Haskell,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Nathaniel  Haskell,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Walter  Holden,  must,  in    Oct.  26, 

1861. 
Jobhua    Ingersoll,  must,  in    Aug. 

1,  1862. 
Charles  Knight,  must,  in  July  21, 

1862. 

11  George    W.    Knight,   must,   in 
Sept.  2,?,  1861. 

George  A.  Lane,  must,  in  July  22, 
1862. 

12  Alphonzo  M.  Laroque,  must,  in 
July  21,  1802. 

Sidney  Marston,  must,  in  Nov.  6, 

1861. 
Thomas  Matchett,  must,   in   Sej)!. 

28,  1801. 
William  J.  McAndrews,  must,  in 

Oct.  20,  1861. 
1*  John  McCartney,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1861. 
1*  William    Morey,  must,  in    Sept. 

28,  1861. 
John  F.  Norwood,   must,  in  July 

22,  1862. 
Timothy  W.  Nye,  must,  in  July 

18,  1862. 
Timothy  H.  Osier,  must,  in  Nov. 

17,  1862. 
John  Palmer,   must,  in    Nov.   2, 

1861. 
John  J.  Parker,  must,  in  Oct.  29, 

1861. 
John  J.  Proctor,  must,  in  .\ug.  2, 

1862. 
James  Reed,   musl.  io    Nov.    12, 

1862. 
Sargent  S.  Eeid,  must,  in  Nov.  9, 

1861. 
Moses  Riggs,  must,  in    July  22, 

1862. 
Leonard  S.  Rogers,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Edward  Rowe,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

1861. 
Isaac  E.  Saunders,    must,  in  Sept. 

28, 1861. 
w  Samuel  Saxton,  must,  in  Scpf._ 

28,  1861. 
Willium   F.    Stickney,    must,    in 

Feb  12, 1864. 
"Joseph  W.Story,  must,  in  Aug. 

5,  1862. 
Calvin  W.  Swift,  must,   in  Sept. 

28,  1801. 


1  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  April  26, 1862. 

2  Died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  Oct.  1,  1863. 

3  Died  at  Andoi-sonvillo,  Ga.,  June  11, 1864. 

4  Died  of  acciilenUil  wounds,  Jan.  6,  1862. 
s  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Nov.  6, 1864. 

e  Died  at  Kichniond,  Va.,  Blay  31,  18«. 

'  Dieil  of  wouiuls  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  2 

BDiod  July  3,  1803. 

«  Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  22,  1864. 

10  Died  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1854. 

u  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  April  16,  1862. 

IS  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Dec.  23,  1864. 

13  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  April  16,  1802. 

i»  Killed  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  March  14,  1862. 

14  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  9, 1863. 

i«  Killed  at  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Dec.  17,  1802. 


Joseph    F.    Symonds,     must,    in 

Sept.  28,  ls61. 
John  R.  Thorn,  must,  in  Dec.  4, 

1 861. 
1'  John  C.  Tolman,  nnlst.  in  Oct. 

2U,  1861. 
Herman  Uti)adel,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 

1^  Matthew  Yascoucelloa,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
William  H.  Wilson,  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1861. 

Albert  Winter,   must,  in   Oct.   10, 

1861. 
E.  Gilbert  Winchester,    must,   in 

Oct.  9,  1861. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  must,  in  Oct. 

14, 1861. 
Henry  F.  Wonson,  must,  in  Oct. 

8,  1861. 
'0  Joseph    P.    Wonson,  must,    in 

Aug.  2, 1862. 

Company  E. 

Simeon    A.    Burnham,  must,    in 
Aug.  2,  1862. 

Company  H. 

*o  Frank  Pierce,   Corp.,  must,    in 

Dec.  4.  1861. 
John  k.  Dame,  must,  in  Dec.  4, 

1801. 

John  J.  Davis,  must,  in  Nov.  29, 

1861. 
Warren  Harrington,  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1801. 

Company  I. 
21  John  Cunningham,     Musician, 
must,  in  July  28,1862. 


Elijah    D.    Blanchard,    must,    in 

Aug.  1,  1862. 
Levi  ClarK,  must,  in  July  30,  isr.j. 
Edward  D.  Cohota,  must,  in  Feb. 

12,  1864. 
John  Cunningham,  must,  in  July 

28,  1862. 
William  Darcy,  must,  in  July  28, 

1862. 
William  Elliott,  must,  in  July  28, 

1862. 
Frederick  Fisher,  must,  in   Aug, 

7,  1862. 

22  Addison  Griffin,  must,  in  Aug.  4, 
1862. 

James  HickliflT,  must,  in  Dec.  8, 

1862. 
Edwin    W.    Hudgkins,    must,    in 

Aug.  4,  1802. 

23  George  B.  McKenzie,  must,   in 
Nov.  21,1862. 

Israel  Norwood,  must,  in  July  31, 
1862. 

24  James  R.  Saville,  must,  in  July 
31,  1862. 

Joseph  Shackleford,  must,  in  July 
28,  1862. 

Company  K. 

Edmund   Cook,    Corp.,    must,    in 

Aug.  0,  1862. 
Henry  L.  Haskell,  must,  in  Dec. 

6,  1861. 
Charles  Tarr,    must,    in    Aug.  5, 

1862. 


Vnasiigned. 


Frank  H.  Merrill,  must,  in  Dec. 
13, 1862. 

twenty-fourth  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 

Reuben  Corliss,  must,  in  Aug.  6, 

1862. 
Archibald   Greenough,    must,    in 

July  17,  1862. 
Michael  F.  Hart,  must,  in  Jan.  4, 


Rev.   W.   R.    G.    Mellen,   Chap., 

must,  in  Oct.  2,  1801. 
25  William  Y.  Hutchins,  Isl  Lieut., 

must,  in  Sept.  2,  1801. 
James  Thompson,  1st  Lieut.,  must. 

in  Nov.  27,  1862. 
2«  William  Thome,  must,  in  Dec. 

4,  1861. 

Company  C. 

John  C.  Read,    Sergt.,    must,    in 

Oct.  12,  1801. 
James  0.  Gould,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Oct.  7,  1861. 
Daniel  Boynton,  Sergt.,   must,  in 

Jan.  4,  1801. 
Josiah  C.   Bray,  Sergt.,  must,    in 

Jan.  10,  1861. 
John  C.   Read,    Sergt.,    must,  in 

Oct.  12,  1801. 
John  D.   Carr,  must,  in    Oct.  4, 

1801. 


1864. 
Edward  J.  McEmmons,  must,  in 

Oct.  23,  1801. 
Cyrus  McKown,  must,  in  Jan.  4, 

1864. 
21  Albert  Sargent,  must,  in  July  18, 

1862. 
Rinaldo  R.  Sargent,  must,  in  Oct. 

23,  1861. 
28  Daniel  A.  Thayer,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1862. 
soThomasZ. Tibhetts  must.injan. 

4,  1864. 
John  Truitt,  must,  in  Oct.l4, 1861. 
Timothy  Young,  must,  in  Aug.  5, 

1862. 


;  Died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  18,  1864. 

e  Died  of  wounds  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  April  12, 1862. 

»  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  13,  1864. 

<i  Killed  at  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Doc.  16, 1862. 

1  Killed  at  Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  Jlay  16, 1864. 

2  Killed  at  Whilehall,  N.  C,  Dec.  10,  1862. 

3  Died  at  Andornouville,  Ga.,  Aug.  21,  1864. 
*  Killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864. 

'  Asst.  Q  -M.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Nov.  20.  1862. 

0  iA  Lieut.,  Mareh  7,  1864  ;  died  of  wounds  Aug.  20,  1864. 

1  Died  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Aug.  16,  1804. 

8  Died  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Jan.  4,  1801. 
»  Died  at  Hampton,  Va.,  May  16,  1864. 


GLOUCKSTKR. 
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Company  D. 

William   H.    II.    Davis,    muse,  in 

Nov.  I,  IStU. 
John  II.  Holmo»,  nmat.  in  Jan.  2, 

18()4. 
1  John  I-ane.  must,  in  Nov.  4.  ISiil. 
S  Daniel  II.   Lnrvyy,  must,  in  Oct. 

2ii,  1801. 
Frank   Poole,    nui-it.    in    Oct.   2(', 

18CI. 
Osias  N".  Uowe,  ninst.  in  Nov.  2S, 


Dl; 


I8i;i 


No 


Andrew  J.  Winn, 
l.'sr.i. 

Company  F. 

»  CcorRu  H.  (iill)i'il,  must.  In 

28,  18r.2. 
J.    Fri'd.Tick     c;ill>cit,    must 

Nov.  1.',,  ISCl. 

Company  G. 
John  T.  Itowi.,  must,  in  Nov 
I8G1. 

Company  II. 

f  Andrew  M.  I,il 

18,  18C.2. 
Cliarles  W.  Luca.s,   must 

23,  18til. 
E  Henry  Munsey,  mu.sl. 

IS,  18i;2, 


H. 


1'  GeorKu   A.    Urewtoii,    must,    in 

lli-c.  Hi,  18i;l. 
Thomas  J.  »nrgi-s,i,  must,  in  Jan. 

S,  ISiV.'. 
10  John  Cain,  unist.in  Feh.l,  I8IVJ. 
1'  Francis  Card,  must,  in  Dec.  18, 

ISIil. 
John   Carte 

18C2. 


tnust. 


Jan.    8, 


1803. 


Charles  Mort' 
1863. 


Company  F. 

St.  in  Aug.  11 


John  II.  Scott, 

ISfil. 
Samuel  ,Weeks,  must,  in  No 
1861. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH    UIXilMENT   INFANTRY   (8  YF.AR.S). 
Company  C.  .  J"'"""  ^■'•""'"'  """"•  '"  •^"e- '"' 

William    J.     Cnivans,    must,    in 
Ang.  11,  1803. 

Company  I). 
«  John  Gallagher,  must,  in  Aug 

11,  1803. 
Edward  Harvey 

181V!. 
Cliarles   Hoar, 

1803. 

Company  E. 
T  Charles  Pederson,  must  in  .\ug 
10,  18(3. 

TWENTY-NINTH    UEIilMENT    INFANTRY    (.'>  YEARS). 

Company  B. 
Emory  Hodgkin.s,  must,  in  May  14,  1801. 

THIRTIETH     REGIMENT     INFANTRY   (THREE    YEARS) 


,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 
must,  in   .\ug.  lU, 


Company  H. 


Joseph  Stev 
1803. 


Fre.leri 
II,  l! 


Unax-iiyned, 

■k  Wilson,   must. 


Jeremiah  R.  Cook,  Capt.,  must,  in 

Feb.  21),  1802. 
8  Alfred  F.  Tremaine.  2d  Lieut., 

must,  in  Feb.  20,  1802. 

Company  A. 

James  Wilson,  must,  in  Dec.  20, 
I8G1. 

Company  K. 


Benjamin  F.  Walker,  Corp,,  mi 

in  Dec.  2.%  ISOl. 
Henry  Burko,  Mus.,  must,  in  J, 

2,  1802. 

Walter  H.  Clapp,  Mus  ,    must. 

Jan.  12,  1S02. 
•loseph  llodgkins,  Mus.,  nui.-t. 

Jan.  10,  1S02. 
George  W.    AUou,   must,    in  .1 

3,  1802. 
10  James  W.  Ahbott,  must. 

14,  181,2. 
It  James  Androws,   must,  i 

21,  1801. 
Edwin  Bailey,  must,  iti    . 


Theodore  Brwierick,  Sergt.,  must.         lo  James  W.  Abbott,  must,  in  .lai 

In  Jan.  2,  1804. 
Samuel  T.  Friend,  Sergt.,  must,  ir 

Dec.  28,  1801. 
George    Frost,    Sergt.,    must,    ir 

Jan,  7,  18B2.  I         1802. 
William  II.  I.'ook,  Corp.,  nnist.  in         Lewis  Bailey,   must,   in   Jan. 

Dec.  31,  1801.  I         1802. 
'  John  Joffery,  Corp.,    must,    in        12  George  Berry,  must,  in  Jan. 

Jan. 10. 1802.  I        1802. 
RolKrt    JelTery,   Corp.,    must,    in        is  Henry  Blatchford,  must.  In.I; 

Jan.  10,  1S02.  Ill,  1802. 

Augustus  M.  Stacy,  Corp.,  must.        H  James  Blatchford,  must,  in  Ji 

in  Dec.  19,  1801.  '         14,  1802. 


I  Died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  Jan.  17,  1803. 
'  Died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  Jlay  2,  1802. 
•Sergeant,  Jan.  4,  18  4. 

<  Died  at  Hilton  Heiul,  8.  C,  May  28,  1803. 
»  Died  at  Alexandria,  Vtt ,  April  II,  I8tM. 
•  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  10,   1804. 
'  Killed  at  Locust  Grove,  Va.,  March  25,  1805. 
•■(.'apt.,  Nov.  2'J,  1802. 
»  Dicvl  opp.  Ticksburg,  Ml.ss.,  July  17,  1802. 
10  Died  ill  Baton  Houge,  La.,  Aug.  la,  1802. 

II  Died  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  Dec.  10,  1802. 
1=  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  27,  1802. 
u  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Sept.  Ul,  18C2. 

l<  Killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept  23,  1804. 


1802. 
1  David  Luflii 


uust. 


1  Jan.  3, 
I  Jan.  13, 
1  Jan.  14, 


1802. 
»  William  LulTiiu,  must. 

20,  I8i-,1. 
20  Francis  A.  Marshall,  i 

Dec.  1'.),  1801. 
William  McCarty,  must. 

13,  1802. 


De, 


William  SleCormick,  must,  in  Ji 

13,  1802. 
27   .Sylvester    IMcIntire,    must. 

Jan.  7,  1802. 
a  Ozian  S.   McKenney,  must. 

Jan.  1.1,  1802. 
Daniel  McLean.,,  must,  in  J.m. 

1802. 
Kd« 


race  S.  Ciisley,    nnist.    in    Dec. 
;i,  1801. 
it.  In  July  I  Lola  Cnley,  must,  in  ,Ian.  2,  1802. 
John   K.  Copeland,  must,  in  Jan. 

14,  1802. 
John  Crosley,   must,  in   Doc.  18, 

1801. 
IS  Charles  Crusa,  nnist.  in  Jan.  2, 

1804. 
10  Benjamin    L.  Curtis,   nuifit.    in 

Jan.  13,  1802. 
William    Day,  miisl.  in    Jan.  13, 

1802. 
Sohmion  F.  Downs,  must,  in  Jan. 

4,  1802. 
Juvenal   Do  Orncllocs,    must,    in 

Dec.  10.  1801. 
John    Fredlie,    must,    in    Jan.    2, 

1801. 
Solomon  A.  Friend,  must,  in  Dec. 

10,  1801. 
Martin  Gill,  must,  in  ,Ian.  2,  1804. 
w  Alpaonso  M.  Herrick,  must,  in 

.Ian.  0,  1802. 
21  Joseph   E    Hodgkins,    must,  in 

Dec.  31,  1801. 
"  George  W.  Hutcliings,  must,  in 

Jan.  4,  1802. 
Robert  Jeffery,  must,   in   Jan.   2, 

1804. 
James  Kcmiey,  must. 

1802. 
23  Duncan  King,  must. 


Merchant,  must.  In  .Ian.  10, 
Morrisiwy,  must,  in  Fob.  li 
n    Jan.  9, 


Martin  Nelson. 

1802. 
John  L.  W.  Cakes,  must,  in  Dec. 

21,  1801. 
20  George  A.  O.\ton,  must,  in  Jan. 

1,  1802. 
3»Allieit  E.  Parsons,  must,  in  Jan. 

0,  1802. 
William  H.  Pardons,  must,  iujan. 

7,  1802. 
31  W'inthrop  L.  Parsons,  must,  in 

Jan.  11,  1802. 
Henry  C.  Heed,    must,   in  .Tan,  20, 


IS  Rogers,'mu8t.  iu  Jan.  4, 
n.  Rogers,  must,  in  Jan. 
must,  in  Jan.  10, 
on,  must,  iu  Jan. 


Will 

17,  1802. 
Solomon   Rowe, 

I.80J. 
Franklin  St.aun 

14,  1802. 
33  JohnJ.  Tarr,  must,  iu  Dec.  10, 

1801. 
•»  John  Tucker,  Jr..  must,  in  Dec. 

31,  1801. 
William  II.  Wallace,  must,  in  Dec. 

l;i,  1801. 
Joseph  Weitzel,  must,  iu  Jan.  2, 

IS04. 
S5  .Martin  Whulen,  must,  iu  Jan. 

17,  1802. 
30  Charles   H.   Wheeler,    must,    in 

Jan.  8,  1802. 
3' John  Williams,  must,  in  Jan.  16, 


1802. 
J,,lin  B.   Wif 


Jan.  8, 


!■''  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Nov.  3,  18i>2. 

10  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La,,  S.'pt.  27,  1802. 

i;  Died  in  Mississippi,  July  24,  1802. 

18  Died  on  transport.  May  II,  1804. 

10  Died  at  New  Orleans,  Sept.  14,  1802. 

»  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  28,  1802. 

21  Died  opp.  Virksburg,  Miss.,  July  19,  1802. 

22  Died  opp.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  24,  1802. 

23  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Nov.  4,  1802. 

2<  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  12,  1802. 
2S  Diedopii.  Vicksbnrg,  Miss  ,  July  2«,  1862. 

20  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  28,  1863. 

21  Died  of  wounds,  at  Winchester,  Va.,Oct.29,  1804. 

28  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La  ,  Aug.  2,  1802. 

29  Dieil  opp.  Vicksburg,Mi«s.,  June  27. 1802. 
»)  Killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va,,  Oct.  19,  1804. 
31  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La,,  Oct.  12,  1802. 
=2  Died  at  Now  Orleans,  La  ,  Oct.  20, 18i;2. 

33  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  Lh.,  Juno  28,  1802. 
»>  Died  at  (iirrolton.  La.,  Oct.  30,  1802. 
»  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Oct  22,  1802. 
36  Died  at  Sew  Orleans,  La.,  July  5,  1802. 
31  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  17, 1802. 
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thirty-second  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


1  James 

Lieut., 
'  Stephen 

iu  Nov, 
>  John  H, 

must,  in 
'John  Hi 

in  Nov. 
ft  Thomas 

Nov.  15 
«  Edward 

in  Nov, 
I  William 

must,  ii 


A.     Cunningham,      l8t 
must,  in  Nov.  18,  18C1. 
Rich,    2il  Lieut.,  niuBt. 
18,  I86I. 

Whidilen,    2d   Lieut., 
1  July  26,  1862. 
nsch,    lat  Sergt.,   must. 
15,  1861. 

Coas,  Sergt,,  must,  in 
,1801. 

Knights,  Sergt,,  must. 


H.  Dullivor,   1st  .Sergt., 
Jan.  .'),  18f.4. 

Company  C. 

8  Edward  D.  Varney,  Corp  ,  must, 
in  Nov.  2,  1801. 

Samuel  D.   Hanscome,    must,   in 

Not.  C,  1861. 
Zebulon    G.    Murray,     must,    in 

Nov.  2,  1861. 

9  Hiram   Varney,  must,  in  Nov.  2, 


Company  D. 


0  John  J.  Murphy,  1st  Sergt.  must. 

iu  Nov.  l:i,  1861. 
1^  George  W.  Burpee,  Sergt.  must. 

in  Nov.  VA,  1861. 
"John  S.  Eamsdell,  Sergt.  must. 

in  Jan.  5,  1864 
Joseph  H.  Sewall,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

March  1(1,  1864. 
"Ignathis  Butler,  Jr.,  Corp.  must. 

in  Nov.  1,1,  1861. 
James  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in  Nov. 

5,  1864. 
Samuel  L.  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  20,  1861. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Jan.  ,■>,  1864. 
Jonathan  Douglass,  Corp,,  must. 

in  Nov.  18,  1861. 
Edward  McQuinn,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  1,5,  1861. 
Charles  H.  Parsons,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Jan.  5,  1864. 
"  Henry  Pew.  Jr.,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  14,  1801. 
Thomas  Pool,    Corp.,    must,     in 

Nov.  14,  1801. 
William  L.  Millet,  Mus.,  must,  in 

Nov.  20,  1861. 
16  Edward  H.  Allen,  must. 

22,  1861. 
George  G.  Allen,  must. 

22,  1801. 
StafTord  Ashley,  must,  in  1 

1801. 


1  Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
1  Dec. 


.  14, 


Samuel  Bean,  must,  in  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
Thomas  Blatchford,  must,  in  Nov 

18,  1861. 
Edward    E.    Bowman,    must,    in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
David  Butler,   must,  in  Nov.  16, 

1861. 
Stephen  J.  Call,  must,  in  Nov.  21, 

1861. 
Luther  iCameron,  must. 

15,  1861. 
George  H,  Capen,  must. 

10,  1861. 
16  Edmund  Carter,  must. 

14,1861. 
John  W.  Clark,  must,  in 

1861. 
James  Clark,  must,  in  Nov.   15, 

1861. 
Levi  Clark,  must,  in  Nov.  20,1861. 
Frederick  Crosman,  must.  In  Nov. 

14, 1861. 
James  H.  Cosgrove,  must,  in  Nov. 

26,  1801. 
Jacob  A.    Day,  must,  in  Jan.  5, 

1804. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  must,  in  Nov.  15, 

1801. 
■lames  H.  Dexter,  must,  in  Nov. 

20,  1861. 
Charles    A.    Fo&herry,    must,   in 

Nov.  15,  1861. 
Edward  L.  Gaffney,  must. 

1,  1861. 
Alexander  Grant,  must.  : 

IS,  1861. 
James  A.  Griffin,  must,   i 

26,  1861. 
Addison  Harraden,  must,  i 

13,  1861. 
John  Haskell,  Jr.,  must,  i 

14,  1861. 
William  C.  Hawkes,  must. 

13,  1861. 

IT  Charles  Lang,  must,  in  Nov.  26, 

1861. 
Charles  F.  Lane,  roust,  in  Nov.  14, 

1861. 
George  W.  'Lane,  mu.st.  in  Nov. 

14,  1861. 

Abner  Larahee,  must,  iu  Jan.  5, 

1864. 
Kobert  A.   McKennon,    must,  in 

Nov.  21,  1861. 
Octavius    A.    Merrill,     must,     in 

Nov.  20,  1861. 
John  Murphy,  must,  in  Nov.  24, 

1861. 


iDec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 


I  Dec. 


•  Capt.  March  0,  1802  ;  Miy.  June  29, 1864 ;  Lt.  Col.  June  30,  1864  ; 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  June  20,  1865. 
»  1st  Lieut.  May  26,  1802  ;  Capt.  Aug.  31,  1802. 
3  Ist  Lieut.  Aug.  13,  1802. 

*  2d  Lieut.  Doc.  14,  1862  ;  lat  Lieut.  Aug.  13, 1863. 

'  Ist  Sergt.  Jan.  .1,  '64  ;  2d  Lieut.  July  20,  '64 ;  Ist  Lieut.  April  1,  '65. 

•  Ist  Sergt.  Jan.  5,  '64  ;  2d  Lieut.  Juno  7,  '65.       "  2d  Lieut.  July  4,  '63' 
»  Sergt.  Jan.  5,  1864.  »  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  16, 1862 

Killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  Va.,  June  3,  1864. 
"  Died  Nov.  1,  1862.  "Killed  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va.,  May  12, 1864. 

"  Died  Sept  1,  1862.     •«  Died  at  Potomack  Creek,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1862. 
«  Killed  in  battle  of  Wilderuess,  Va.,  May  5,  1804. 
le  Died  Oct.  12,  1862.  i:  Died  Jan.  17,  1863. 


Jan. 


1  Nov.  25, 


Nov.  20, 


8  George  Nichols,  must. 

1801. 
Samuel  Parsons,  must. 

1801. 
Albert  Peirce,   must. 

1864. 
John    Pettee,   must,    in  Nov.  20 

1861. 
18  Richard  Powers,  must,  in  Nov, 

15,  1861. 
Stephen  S.  Rich,  must,  in  Dec.  11, 

1861. 
Robert  Rowe,  must,   in    Dec.  4, 

1861. 
^  Samuel  Saunders,  must,  in  Nov 

19,  1861. 
Isaac  Stanwood,  must,  ii 

1801. 
Adrien  Steele,  must,   in 

1801. 
Charles  P.   Terrj-,  must 

1.1,  1861. 
John  Th^burg,  must,  ir 

1861. 
William  Thurston,  Jr.,  must, 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
John  S.  Troy,  must,  in  Nov. 

1801. 
Samuel  Tupper,  must. 

1801. 

21  William    Vinecombe,    must 
Nov.  10,180). 

Lyman    Waggott,  must. 

27,  1861. 
Charles  Widger,  Corp., 

Nov.  27,  1861. 

Company  E. 

James  A.  Jackson,  must 
10,  1803. 

22  Gunhatz  Legat,  must 
27,  1864. 

Rondfierre  Leion,  must. 

27,  1864. 
22  Louis  Saget,  must,  in 

1804. 

Company  F. 

28  George  H.    Norwood,  must 
Aug.  11,  1802. 

THIRTY-THIRD   REGIMENT   INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 
Company  C. 
Fitz  H.  Winter,  must,  in  Aug.O,  1802. 
THIRTY-FIFTH   REGIMENT   INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 
Alfred  Ireland,   2d    Lieut,,  must. 
in  Sept.  8,  1804. 

Company  D. 

Sergt.,  must. 


25, 


Nov.  20, 


Nov. 


in  July 
in  Feb. 
in  Feb. 
Feb.  27, 


Company  G. 

Frederick  Hutchins,  Sergt.,  must, 
in  Jan.  5, 1804. 

Company  H. 

2*  Horace  M.  Eaton,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
26  Thomas  H.  Elwell,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  n,  1862. 
26  William  filessinger,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
Henry  A.  Palmer,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Aug.  11,  1802. 
2T  William    F.    Stannard,    Corp., 

must,  in  Aug.  11,  1802. 
George  Blatchford,  must,  in  Aug. 

11,  1802. 
James    H.    Blatchford,    must,  in 

Aug.  11,  1862. 
William  E.  Dunn,  must,  in  Aug. 

11,  1862. 
William  J.  Fowler,  must,  in  Aug. 

11,  1862. 
James  Gilbert,  must,  in  Aug.  11, 

1862. 
Charles    G.    Hatborn,    must,     in 

Aug.  H,  1862. 
Samuel    P.    Ilodgkins,    must,    in 

Aug.  11,  1862. 
John  J.  Kendall,  must,  in  Aug.  11 

1802. 
James  N.  Mcintosh,  must,  in  Aug. 

11,  1802. 
William  Messinger,  must,  in  Aug. 

11,  1862. 
Samuel  L.  Nash,  must,  in  Aug.  11, 

1862. 
Nelson  M.  Payne,  must,  in  Aug. 

II,  1862. 
William  Powers,  must    in    Aug. 

11,  1862. 
Lafayette  Rowe,  must,  iu  Aug.  19, 

1862. 


Frederick  T.  Lam 
in  Aug.  16,  1802. 

Company  F. 

Charles  Davidson,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Aug.  19,  1862. 
James  H.  Bingham,  Corp.,  must- 

in  Aug.  19,  1862. 
Henry  S.  Sylvester,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  19,  1862. 


28  George  Clark,  3d,  must,  in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
2»  John  F.   Foster,  must,  in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
Dennison   Hooper,  must,  in  Aug. 

19,  1802. 
George  Lisk,  Jr.,  must,    in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
George  S.  Low,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 

1862. 
Joaiah  F.  Seavy,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 

1862. 
Addison  W.   Tair,  must,  in  Aug. 

19,  1802. 


i»  Died  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  Juno  25,  1863.     20  Died  Aug.  28, 1862. 
10  Killed  at  Weldon  R.  R.,  Va.,  Aug.  21,  1864.    21  Died  March  6,  1862. 
22  Killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  Va.,  Juno  3,  1864. 
»  Died  of  wounds.  May  12, 1864. 

24  Corp.  Jan.  5,  1864.  2«  Corp.  Feb.  27,  1804. 

26  Corp.  Jan.  6,  1864.  27  (Jorp.  Jan.  8,  1864. 

26  Died  of  wounds,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  18, 1864. 
2>  Lost  right  arm  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
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26,  lS6;i. 
Joseph  Liirvey, 
isil,). 


IlllSt. 


Dec 


I  IIIRTY-NINTH   REGIMENT   ISFASTRY    (3  YEARs) 
Company  F. 

John  Day,  nmsl.  in  July  Ti,  \M.\.    Died  of  woululu,  Oct.  2S,  ISCt. 

FIFTY-FOIRTH    UliGI.MEXT   INFANTRY    (3  YEARS) 

Vnassigncd. 

Chttrl»3  Jloson,  must,  in  Nov.  21,  l?r,4. 
FIFTY-SIXTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY  (THREE  Y'EA  Ks).  j 
Jobn  J.  Diivis,  M  Lieut.,  must,  in        Thomas  W.    Long, 

Nov.  21,  l>i63. 
>  Goorgo  A.  Wa«8,  Ist  Sergt.,  must. 

in  Dec  20,  1803. 

Company  B. 

Francis  Heald,    Corp.,    must,    in 

Dec.  26,  18(53. 
George  IJ.  Junes,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Dec.  20,  ISia. 
s  John  Y.  Taylor,  Corp.,  musl.  in 

Dec.  2i;,  1803. 

•  Walter  Butler,  must,  in  Dec.  2i:, 
ISKl. 

James  Clark,  must,   in    Dec.  2C, 
1S<>3. 

*  Alhert  C.  Cook,  must,  in  Dec.  2C.. 
1863. 

William  Goodwin,  must,  in    Dec 

26,  1S03. 
William   11.   Jeffs,  must,  in  Dec. 

26,  isra. 
James  Joui-dan,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 


<>  John  Mululuit.s,   must,    in    Dec. 

26,   IS63. 
Uoilcrick  .VclkMial.l,  must,  in  Dec. 

26,  1863. 
Angus  McUilvery,   iimst.   in  Dec. 

26,  ISIW. 
^  Kreilerirk  Morton,  must  iu  Dec. 

26,  isa. 
Ceorgo  T.  Howe,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

Ksia. 
Thomas  Sclianesy,  must,  in  Dec. 

26,  1,S63. 
•  Frederick  L.  Younger,  must,  in 

Dec.  2r-,  1863. 

Company  E. 


Peter  Flunniciin, 
12,  1861. 


1863. 
Frederick  V.   Kno«lc: 

Dec.  2i.,  isw. 
David    Lane,    must,    i 

isn;!. 


( 'limp  any  II. 


Ediviu  A.    Dickson,  must,  in  Jan. 
27,  I8lH. 


57TH    KEGT.    INFANTRY-    (3   YEARs) 
Company  D.  'ClmrUs  Jlat^hall,  J 

us  Bruuk,  must,  in  Feb.  9, 


Feb.  0,    1864. 

Company   <J 


»  Cornel 

18M. 

»  Matthew    P.    Coster,    must,    in       «  Louis  Seuii-,  niu.-t.  iu    :\lanli  4, 
Feb.  »,  1864.  1SG4. 

'o9TH    REGT.    INFANTRY-   (3   YEARS). 
Company  D.  '"  !'<''«''  Iura.s,  nm.st.  in  March  12, 

Herbert  P.  Ingersoll,  Sergt.,  must.  ^^'^■*- 

in  Feb.  y,  1864.  "  William    T.     Ilorton,   must,    in 

Albert  Ingersoll,  must,  in  Feb.  9,  '*?"■''  -'.  "*'■'■ 

1864. 

1st  co.mi'any  sharpshooters  (three  years). 

Edward  Cookiu) lust.  in  Sept.       i- (ieorgo  Whittomoro,   must,    in 

2,  1861.  I       Sept.  2,  1861. 

VETERAN   RESERVE  CORPS. 

James  P.  Smith,  must,  in  August  1.3,  1804. 

8l»   MAINE  INFANTRY. 

Charles  Craig. 

iJTH    MAINE    INFANTRY. 

Sydney  Ilutclilns  ;  lost  a  leg  at  S|Kittsylvania  Court  House. 

18TH    MISSOURI   INFANTRY. 

John  J.  Tubin  ;  died  at  Port  Chewalla,  Tenn. 

'2d  Lieut.  July  1,  186j. 

'  Died  Jnly  8,  1864. 

»  Died  Aug.  21,  1864. 

*  Killed  In  the  Wilderneaa,  Va.,   May  6,  1864. 

'Died  Nov.  1!1,  18(VI. 

•Killed  in  the  Wilderneas,  Va.,  May  6,  1864. 

'  KilUd  at  North  Anna  River,  .^lay  12,  1864. 

'Transferred  from  f>9th  Regiment. 

•See  67th  Regim«iit. 

""  Dlc<l  at  City  Point,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1864. 

"  Transferred  lo  57th  Rogt. 

<2  Killed  at  AutleUim,  Md.,  Sept.  17, 18G2. 


(ieorgo  W.  Adams,  Jr. 

Ceorge  Abbott. 
John  I..  .M.liott. 
Jacues  V.  .\.lams. 
Hobert  Airef. 
(ieurge  ,\lHton. 
Andrew  Anderson. 
.■\mirow  Anderson,  Jr 
Charles  Anderson. 
William  Anderson. 
John  Ayers. 
William  .Mien. 
John  L.  Allen. 
John  Ilabrock. 
K.hvin  Itabson. 
riiilip  A.  liabson. 


■  liac 


Ricbar.l  Uak»r. 
.•<ylvaMus  ll.illey. 


Jai 


1  Ital 


JoliM  liary. 
James  N.  liartlett. 
Harvey  liartlett.. 
William  II.  Rales 
William  Cell. 
James  Bell. 
Andrew  Benson. 
John  Bickfoni. 
Cieorge  liiglow. 
■K.hn  Black. 
Benjamin   F.  Blalc: 


Jan 


,  lllilcbb.rd. 


.Ic.sejib   lilalchf..rd. 
.lames  Bow.len. 
James  Bowman. 
Thomas  F.  Bow.len. 
Charles  Brandt. 


.lames  Caliipbcll. 
Robert  Carle. 
Cbai  les  Carley. 
Hiram  Carter. 
John  i'artor. 
Nathaniel  Carter. 


.  K.  Claim 
e  Clark. 
iCobin. 
Lin  Collee. 


Colbe 


Sauinel  V.  Colby. 
Francis  Colday. 
Peter  Collins. 
Robert  Collins. 


Jan 


.l.din  Connor. 
James  Conners. 
Richard  Cormick. 
John  C'owin. 
Charles  F.  Crowd 
Bufus  Cuniiiugliai 
John  Daniels. 


Llewellyn  Dniiiels. 
Au.lrew  Djirb-y. 
Albert  A,   Davis. 
Charles  H.  Davis. 
John  Davis,  Jr. 
Joseph   Davis. 
Francis  B.  Davis. 
(icorge  II.  S.  Davis. 
Thomas  Davis. 
William  Davis. 
Nathaniel  T.  Davis, 
(b'orge  II.  Davidson 
Pliny  Davison. 
Abraham  Day,  Jr. 
David  S   Day . 


Li'. 


.  Day 


la'onard  A.  Day. 
John  W.  Delanej. 
Frank  H.  Dennis. 
Pliny  Deniiison. 
William  Denny. 
J..hnJ.  Davis. 
Patrick  D-vine. 


Th. 


D.da 


Ceorge  O  Dollivcr. 
S.  K.  Dollivcr. 
Jeremiah  Ilunnava 
Oliver  Donnavan. 
William  Donnahui 
John  Donnelly. 
Michael  Donnelly. 
James  Dollen. 
James  C.  Douglass 
James  Downing. 
James  D..y|e. 
John  Ih.ylo. 
Patrick  Doyle. 
Timothy"  Dl 
William  Dngau 
Patrick  Dugau. 
John  L.  Duley. 
Angus  Dulicass 
James  Duncan. 


■oil. 


.  Du 


Th. 
He 

Albert  Dwyer. 
(J.-orge  v..  Durant. 
E.  Eaton. 
Ib-olge  Elder. 
William  El.lridge. 
,iuguslus  P.  Ellis. 
Ephraim  W.  Klwell. 
William  Elwell. 
ZiMi.)  P.  Klwell. 
(leorge  II.  Emer^ou. 


L. 


,  Eli 


Ceorge  R.  Emery. 
John  English. 
John  Everson. 
Ali'X.  Kal.-.iner. 
Robert  Falmer. 
J<.hn  F.'eney. 
Davi.l  Fen.lall. 
Thomas  Fernald. 
Clement  Ferrill. 
William  Ferrill. 
Henry  Fielleld. 
Charles  V.  Field. 
James  Field. 
Daniel  Fi.d.ling. 
James  B.  Firth. 
Anthony  W.  Fisk. 
Richard  II.  Fisher. 
Martin  Fiske. 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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Patrick  Fitzpatrick. 

Daniel  Jones. 

Stephen  McDonald. 

John  Saxton. 

Jolin  Firin. 

Samuel  Jones. 

Thomas  McDonald. 

Edward  X.  Scamel. 

Edward  Flag. 

Thomas  .lone.<4. 

Bryan  McDonnoiigh. 

John  Scanlan. 

Calvin  Florence. 

Ciiarles  Johnson. 

Michael  McDonnough. 

Edeman  Schoffield. 

Timothy  iilyun. 

Francis  H.  Johnson. 

Allen  McFail. 

James  Scott. 

Barnard  Foley. 

John  Johnson. 

William  McGail. 

William  Scott. 

Michael  Foley. 

Matthias  Johnson. 

James  McGowen. 

John  H.  Sewall. 

Benjamin  Folsom. 

Oloff  Johnson. 

Donald  Mclnms. 

Andrew  Shannon. 

John  Ford. 

Thomas  Johnston. 

Charles  Mcintosh. 

James  Shannon. 

Henry  Forrest. 

Fred,  Jordan. 

Donald  Mclsaac. 

Michael  Shaff. 

Dennis  Forriatal. 

Barnard  Kennedy. 

John  McKay. 

James  Shepherd. 

Henry  Foster. 

Thomas  Kennedy. 

James  McKenzie. 

John  Shepherd. 

Stephen  Fowler. 

Barrett  Kennell. 

Robert  C.  McKenzIe. 

John  Sheridan. 

John  Fnmces. 

J.  W.  H.  Kerner. 

William  fllcKondry. 

W.  H.  Sherman. 

Barton  Freeman. 

Charles  Kimball. 

George  McLane. 

Andrew  Shore. 

John  Freighton. 

Joseph  Kimball. 

William  McMulleu. 

John  F.  Sinnott. 

Lemuel  Friend. 

Charles  King. 

James  I^lcNeil. 

John  D.  Silver, 

Blatthew  Gaffney. 

James  Kingsley. 

Donald  Mcl'herson. 

Manuel  M.  Silver. 

Patrick  Gaffney. 

Albion  Knowlton. 

James  McPhoreon. 

Thomas  Sims. 

Daniel  Galvin. 

Michael  Landaser. 

Edward  Nelson. 

George  A.  Smith. 

Thomas  Gambon, 

James  Landry. 

John  A.  Nelson. 

George  T.  Smith. 

Thumas  B.  Gamon. 

Albert  Lane. 

Alfred  Nickerson. 

James  Smith. 

John  Gardes. 

Orland  B.  Lane. 

Morris  Nolan. 

Levi  Smith. 

James  Garland. 

Rodney  Lane. 

Francis  A.  Norton. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Freeborn  Garrison. 

Alfred  Lawson. 

Peter  Norton. 

Ralph  E.  Snow. 

Thomas  B.  Garrison. 

Charles  Leighton. 

Franklin  K.  G.  Xuy. 

Charles  F.  Somea. 

■\Vil9on  Gartland. 

Peter  Lewis. 

Wallis  C.  Odiorne. 

George  Sorenson. 

William  Gaul. 

Thomas  Lewis. 

Frederick  Ordway. 

Calvin  Soule. 

William  J.  Gorry. 

Samuel  Lindberg. 

Charles  Orne. 

George  H.  Southwlck. 

William  Gifford. 

Charles  Littlefield. 

Edward  S.  Osborn. 

Granville  S.  Spofford. 

James  Gilbert. 

George  Lockwood. 

John  Paige. 

Arnold  Sprague. 

Edward  Gilman. 

Thomas  Long. 

Charles  Pape. 

Nathaniel  Sprague. 

Daniel  Gleaaon. 

William  W.  Low. 

Charles  H.  Parker. 

Isaac  Stan  wood. 

James  Gleason. 

William  Lowery. 

John  Pearce. 

Jas.  F.  Stevens. 

John  Glynn. 

Peter  Lowry. 

Joseph  Peres. 

Minot  Stevens. 

Albert  Goodwin. 

James  Lynch. 

Joseph  N.  Perry. 

Nathaniel  S.  Stevens. 

James  Goodwin. 

John  Lynch. 

Lacis  G.  Pettcrsoo. 

Chas.  Stewart. 

Daniel  Golon. 

Daniel  E.  Lyons. 

WllUam  H.  Pinkham. 

Alexander  Stinson. 

Patrick  Gorman. 

Mark  Manuel. 

Charles  Pitman. 

Chas.  W.  Stockman. 

John  Graham. 

William  Mackay. 

Charles  H.  Pilman. 

Hawley  Stone. 

Stephen  Grant. 

Thomas  Mahoney. 

William  H.  Place. 

Samuel  Stone. 

Joseph  Green. 

Sanford  Makepeace. 

Homer  H.  Pomeroy. 

Wm.  Strickland. 

W.  G.  Green. 

Alouzo  Marchant. 

James  Pomeroy. 

Edward  M.  Strong. 

Ebenezer  Grecnleaf. 

James  K.  Marchant. 

Edward  Poor. 

Alexander  A.  Stubba. 

Frederich  F.  Greer. 

John  Marchant. 

Richard  Powers. 

Henry  Stumbles. 

Fitz  E.  Griffin. 

Thomas  Marley. 

William  Powera. 

Daniel  E.  Sullivan. 

John  Griffin. 

John  C.  Mars. 

Benjamin  F.  Randall. 

Dennis  Sullivan. 

Lawrence  Griffin. 

Joseph  Mai-shall. 

James  Randall. 

Edward  Sullivan. 

George  E.  Groots. 

Levi  Marshall. 

Thomas  Randall. 

Michael  Swan. 

James  Hambliug. 

Robert  Marhall. 

Daniel  Ready. 

John  Swift. 

John  P.  C.  Hanson. 

Uriah  P.  Marahall. 

William  Heblin. 

Walter  Sylvester. 

James  Harrington. 

Francis  Martin. 

John  Rood. 

Albert  Tarr. 

John  Harrington. 

John  Martin. 

John  Reeves. 

Robert  Tarr. 

John  F.  Harris. 

Richard  F.  Martin. 

George  Reily. 

Benjamin  W.  Taylor. 

Thomas  Harris. 

Thomas  Martin. 

William  E.  Remington. 

Henry  Taylor. 

Edward  U.  Hasey. 

Thomas  Mason. 

George  Riley. 

John  N.  Taylor. 

Forbes  P.  Haskell. 

Alphonso  Matthews. 

Williams.  Rittel. 

Wm.  H.  Teeling. 

Thomas  Hedlcy. 

Samuel  K.  Matthews. 

William  S.  Robbins. 

Edwin  Thayer. 

Hugh  IL  Heuay. 

John  Menny. 

Dennis  Roberta. 

Jas.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Patrick  Henay. 

Edward  E.  Jliller. 

Abmm  Robinson. 

John  Thonms. 

Blichael  Hendrahan. 

Thomas  Miller. 

James  Robinson. 

Samuel  S.  Thomas. 

Patrick  Hennesy. 

James  Mitchell. 

Joseph  Robinson. 

Wm.  W.  Thomas. 

Philip  P.  Henshaw. 

Kichard  Morrison. 

John  Roller. 

Wm.  Thomas. 

Joseph  Hcrrick. 

Peter  Morrison. 

Owen  Roundy. 

Howard  Thompson. 

Kichard  Herring. 

James  Morrison. 

Manuel  Russell. 

Jr8.  Thompson. 

Lewis  Hocy. 

John  Mullen. 

Thomas  H.  Russell. 

John  D.  Thompson. 

A.  B.  Hoyt. 

George  P.  Munaoy. 

Charles  H.  Ryan. 

John  Toole. 

John  P.  Hoyt. 

Andrew  Murphy. 

Slartin  Ryan. 

Peter  Toutel. 

James  Hubbard. 

James  Murphy. 

Henry  S.  Saddler. 

Daniel  W.  Towns^nd. 

J.  S.  Hubby. 

John  Murray. 

James  S.  Saddler. 

Frank  W.  Town«end. 

Philip  A.  Hurekman. 

G.  M.  L.  McCarthy. 

Amos  Sampson. 

Elkanah  Tresher. 

James  Hussey. 

John  McCarthy. 

George  C.  Sanborn. 

Wm.  Trask. 

Charles  Ingersol. 

Allen  McDonald. 

Philip  Sargent. 

Jas.  H.  Trevoy. 

James  M.  Jeffs. 

Daniel  McOonatd. 

Simeon  Sargent. 

Kewman  A.  Tuckcrma 

William  Jenkins 

Edwin  McDonald. 

Henry  Saunders. 

Jas.  W.  Turner. 

Andrew  Jones. 

George  McDonald. 

James  0.  Sawiu. 

Wm.  Turner. 

« 
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Win.  N.  Turner.  Ilem.v  Willi.ims. 

KcrgfTwiso.  I  ClKis,  \Vi:»..ii. 

Aii.lrewTvr.il.  (;....r);c  \Vili..,n. 

Alesaiiili'r  rr.iiilmrt.  Rulii-it  F.  «ilsi)n. 

«m.  Urqulmrt.  Tli.iliuiB  Wils,.u. 

P.ler  VaiiKlin  |  Wm.  Wilson. 

hn/Ueriok  T.  Vokhins.  .Iiii-..li  Wiu.hvst.T. 

rnincij  Wiiril.  !  John  N.  W.i.Mi. 

Miitlh.'W  Warren.  I  John  W.  Woudburj-. 

•lus.  I'.  W<•l^ll.  Wmi.   Vati-a. 

Siiiun.-!  Wlmrf.  KMri.lge  Young. 

Wm.  H.  Wilkc-a.  '  Jan.  .\.  Z-inler. 

The  footings  of  the  forecfoing  lists  of  names  sliow 
that  there  was  crediteJ  to  Gloucester  during  the 
war  ; 

Mi'n  enlisted  for  Tlir..e  Montlw 67 

ForOue  Hundred  Days 72 

For  .--ix  Months 3 

F.ir  Sine  M.inths 106 

ForOue  Year 120 

For  Three  Year) i;49 

Total  in  lhe.\rin.T 1II2G 

In  the  Xav)- 478 

Total  iu  both  Army  and  Savy 15lM 
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COLONEL   JOXAS   H.    FRENCH. 

Although  uot  a  native  of  Essex,  Colonel  Jonas  H. 
French  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  by  liis  energy  and  public  spirit  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  her  welfare  and  material  pros- 
perity. He  is  of  Yankee  stock,  however,  which  came 
from  the  neigliboring  county  of  Middlesex,  hi.'s  lather, 
William  French,  having  been  a  native  of  Dunstable, 
while  his  mother,  whose  maiden-name  was  Sarah 
Baldwin,  was  from  Billerica. 

Colonel  French  was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schooLs  of  the  city,  graduating 
from  the  lOnglish  High  School  in  1.S45.  His  zeal  and 
fidelity  as  a  student  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a  recipient,  while  a  student  at  the  old 
Mayhew  school,  of  one  of  the  Franklin  medals,  which, 
under  the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  are  annually 
given  as  honorary  rewards  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  in  the  Boston  public  .schools.  Having  an  in- 
clination for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  began  life  on 
his  own  account  as  an  apprentice  in  a  grocery-store, 
subsequently  becoming  as.sociated  with  his  brother  in 
the  distillery  Inisiness,  in  which  he  was  continuously 
engaged  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Very  early  in  life  he  evinced  a  remarkable  aptness 
and  taste  for  military  affairs,  and  he  was  scarcely  of 
age  when  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
City  Guards,  llio  "  crack  "  Boston  company  of  those 
days.  He  proved  a  capital  recruit,  and  his  soldierly 
qualities  were  soon  recognized  by  his  election  as  ca|)- 
tain  of  his  company,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
three  years.     He  subsequently  served  a  year  on   the 


j  .staffof(iovernor  Gardner,  having  been  selected  from 
!  among  numerous  cunipetitors  I'or  bis  tino  soldierly 
bearing  iiiui  his  e-veellent  military  acquirements.  At 
the  breaking  out  ol' the  war,  in  18(51,  he  was  the  com- 
mander ol  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Conii>any  of  Boston,  making  him  to-tlay  one  of  the 
oldest  living  commanders  of  that  time-honored  corps. 
The  call  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  I'liion  found 
in  Colonel  French  a  ready  respondent,  iind  in 
November,  I.^^lU,  at  Camp  Chase,  in  Lowell,  he  raised 
the  regimert  known  as  "The  Eastern  Bay  State," 
but  which  was  afterwards  designated  .ts  the  Thirtieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  In  the  January  following, 
he  sailed  in  command  of  that  regiment  from  Boston 
for  Ship  Islanil,  tittached  to  (ieneral  Benjamin  F. 
Butler's  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  Arriving 
at  his  destination,  he  was  appointed  senior  aide-de- 
camp and  inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  tSeneral 
Butler.  He  was  with  the  latter  in  the  memorable 
action  against  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and 
upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  he  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  Louisiana.  His  training  as  a 
soldier  and  his  >kill  as  a  disciplinarian  served  him  al 
this  importiint  and  responsible  post.  He  entirely 
reorganized  the  police  of  New  Orleans  and,  so  far  as 
civil  matters  were  concerned,  he  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  General  Butler  all  through  the  period 
of  the  hitter's  command  of  the  Union  forces  in  that 
city,  which  witnessed  some  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  our  Civil  War.  After  (General  Butler  was  relieved 
of  his  command.  Colonel  French  served  for  .some 
time  under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  after  which  he  re- 
signed iind  returned  home  to  engage  in  business. 

The  rock-bound  coast  of  Cape  .\nn  has  furnished  a 
fruitful  theme  for  the  historian,  the  i)oet  and  the 
painter,  each  of  whom  has  found  no  lack  of  material 
for  his  hiindiwork  in  this  rugged  locality.  Romance, 
scenery  and  poetry  are  not  its  only  jiroducts,  how- 
ever. The  late  F^dwin  P.  Whipple,  the  distinguished 
essayist,  writing  of  the  [)lace,  remarkeil  that  the  prin- 
cijial  productions  of  certain  portions  of  Cape  Ann 
seem  to  be  rocks  and  roses,  and  it  was  the  inexhaus- 
tible quarries  of  the  former  commodity  that  engaged 
the  attention  ofColonel  French,  who,  in  18G9,  organ- 
ized the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  i>rosperous  granite  companies  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  iU  president  I'rom  the  date  of 
its  organization.  The  quarries  are  located  in  Glou- 
cester, and  they  have  furnished  the  granite  for  several 
of  the  public  buildings  and  other  structures  of  the 
country,  among  them  the  Boston  post-oflice  and  sub- 
treasury  building,  the  Baltimore  post-ollice  building, 
the  bases  of  the  .Scott  Monument  in  Washington,  and 
the  si>andrel  walls  of  the  great  Brooklyn  ISri.lge. 
They  have  also  provided  a  large  amount  of  the 
polished  granite  for  the  city  buildings  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  company  is  also  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  the  country  for  granite  paving-blocks,  and 
it  has  given  constant  employment  for  the  past  fifteen 
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years  to  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men. 
The  village  of  Bay  View,  Gloucester,  has  been  largely 
built  up  under  the  auspices  of  this  company.  It  is 
here  that  Colonel  French  has  his  summer  home,  his 
winter  residence  being  in  Boston.  This  delightful 
summer  house,  which  has  been  appropriately  chris- 
tened "  Rocklawn,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on 
the  North  Shore,  famed  for  its  beautiful  country 
residences.     It  stands  conspicuous  among 


'The  outthru'it  headlanda  and  inri 
Of  our  northeHStfrn  coaet," 


cUiiig  bays 


80  sweetly  sung  of  by  our  Essex  poet,  Whittier.  The 
house  and  stable  are  of  granite  and  arc  models  of 
architectural  grace  and  skill.  The  house  is  at  a  suf- 
ficient elevation  from  t)he  shore  to  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  the  mauy  places  of  interest 
which  skirt  its  shores,  and  the  prospect  from  the 
broad  piazzas  which  surround  the  house  is  not  sur- 
passed in  that  picturesque  vicinity.  The  broad, 
sloping  lawns  and  drives  which  stretch  down  to  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  to  the  granite  hills  on  the  other 
are  kept  in  the  best  order  that  constant  care  can  give 
them,  and  the  grounds  are  always  open  to  visitors, 
who  find  enjoyment  in  searching  out  the  interesting 
scenery  of  the  Cape.  Extensive  gardens  and  green- 
houses are  maintained  on  the  place,  and  everything 
about  "  Rocklawn  "  is  in  tasteful  keeping  with  the 
elegant  hospitality  that  is  dispensed  by  its  owner. 

In  politics  Colonel  French  has  alw.ays  been  a 
stanch  Democrat,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  that  organization  has  made  him  one  of  the  trusted 
leadersof  the  party  in  the  State.  Although  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  cares  which  the  conduct  of  large 
business  interests  involves,  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  serve  his  party  effectively  in  its  councils  and  on 
the  hustings.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  18S0, 
and  was  chosed,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  as  a 
delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Convention  of  1888. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  three  years  was  its  chairman.  He  was  twice 
elected  from  the  Gloucester  District  to  the  State 
Senate,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1879  and  1880,  and 
occupying  the  position  of  chairman  of  several  import- 
ant committees.  In  1886  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  District,  but  was  defeated. 

Colonel  French  has  been  prominent  for  many  years 
in  railroad  matters  also.  For  three  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  and  for  a  period  often  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  director  in  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road. Heisa  director  in  the  West  End  Land  Company, 
an  important  enterprise  that  has  lately  been  entered 
upon  by  some  public-spirited  capitalists  to  improve 
the  horse-car  service  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  to 
develop  the  territory  lying  to  the  westward  of  that 


city  and  in  Brookline.  Since  1876  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs. 

In  his  early  career  Colonel  French  was  greatly 
interested  in  Free-Masonry  and  w:is  initialed  in  the 
Columbia  Lodge  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  charter  members  of  Revere  Lodge,  and  wa^ 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Bernard  Encamp- 
ment. 

Surrounded  by  all  those  material  comforts  which  a 
career  marked  by  industry  and  shrewd  business 
capacity  entitle  their  possessor  to  enjoy,  having  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  refinements  of  life,  in  both 
a  social  and  intellectual  sense,  and  possessed  withal 
of  buoyant  and  progressive  instincts  which  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  all  his  surroundings,  Colon.  1 
French  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lout: 
list  of  those  good  citizens  of  old  Essex  whose  record 
is  the  nobler  and  better  for  their  having  contributed 
to  it. 


GEORGE  O.   HOVEY. 

George  Otis  Hovey  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  February  22,  1809.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  became,  in  early  childhood,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Howe,  of 
Stirling,  Massachusett-s.  When  Mr.  Howe  removal 
to  Boston,  Mr.  Hovey,  still  a  boy,  went  with  him  and 
remained  with  him  until  his  own  marriage.  Mr.  Hovey 
was  married,  in  1835,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  Previous  to  his  marriage  Mr. 
Hovey  had  made  several  visits  to  Europe  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm  of  I.  C.  Howe  &  Company,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  on  reaching  his  twenty-fir>t 
year,  and  after  his  marriage  he  also  spent  two  or 
three  years  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
Shore  summer  residents,  having  first  spent  a  summer 
at  Fresh  Water  Cove,  Gloucester,  in  1843,  and  spend- 
ingall  his  subsequent  summers  there.  In  1846  he  built 
his  summer  house  there,  in  which  he  died  July  18, 
1877. 


EPES   W.   MERCHANT. 

Epes  W.  Merchant  was  born  in  Gloucester,  May 
22,  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  born  to 
Epes  Merchant  and  Sally  R.  (Thomas)  Merchant. 
Epes  W.,  like  most  of  the  Cape  Ann  boys  of  that 
period,  was  practically  engaged  in  the  fisheries  until 
his  majority,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 
business  under  the  firm-name  of  Epes  Merchant  &  Son. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal  fish- 
buyers,  and  his  business  reputation  and  mercantile 
integrity  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  knowledge 
and  judgment  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  younger 
masters,  and  his  kind  encouragement  and  sound  ad- 
vice were  often  the  foundation  of  successful  business 
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t'.r  many.  Mr.  Mprch.int  was  elected  a  director  of 
■  ■Mdloiicester  Bank-,  now  theGlouccstcr  National, 
;  -^IS,  and  became  its  president  in  1871.  which  oliicc 
;  held  until  he  died.  He  wa.s  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Savings  Hiink,  director  of  the  Gloucester 
Fishermen's  and  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Association, 
and  president  of  the  Oak  (irove  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Merchant  was  a  thoronorh  American,  be- 
lievin<j  politically  in  the  ])rinciples  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  development  as  embodied  in 
the  WhiK  and  Republican  parties.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  religious  views,  being  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Independent  Cliristian  Church  (ITniversalist). 
His  life  was  consistent,  patriotic,  full  of  kind  deeds 
and  loyalty  to  his  best  convictions.  Jlr.  Merchant 
w;ls  married,  December  21,  1825,  to  Miss  .Sally  Ellery 
Ryerson,  who  survives  him. 


ADDI.SOX  <;ii.iii;i!T.' 
Addison  Gilbert,  merchant  and  banker  of  Glou- 
ce.ster,  Mass.,  was  horn  in  (Uouccster  in  1808.  He  is 
■1  descendant  of  the  (iilbcrt  family  of  Devonshire, 
:;land,  of  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  distin- 
-hed  navigator,  was  an  honored  niendier.  The  first 
rd  of  the  family  i[i  America  dates  from  1048. 
great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  Olon- 
c.ster  in  1704.  The  father  of  .Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gilbert,  was  a  successful  merchant,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  property.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Gloucester  and  the  Dummer 
Academy  at  Byfield.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
mercantile  life,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  thorough 
business  habits  and  steadfast  integrity.  In  early  life 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  public  all'airs,  and  being  a 
ready  and  forcible  speaker  he  represented  his  native 
town  repeatedly  in  the  Legislature,  also  serving  as 
selectman,  school  committee,  auditor  and  moderator 
of  the  town-meetings.  In  every  branch  of  the  public 
service  he  brought  into  action  the  personal  businc-s 
traits  that  characterized  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
political  alliliations  were  in  early  life  with  the  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  but  as  the  disunion  sentiment  as- 
sumed control  of  the  party,  with  Mr.  Rantoul  and 
others  he  early  saw  tlic  designs  of  the  slave  power  and 
gave  to  the  Republican  party,  then  forming,  the  same 
earnest  support  that  he  had  formerly  given  to  the 
Democracy,  and  when  the  government  appealed  to 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country  for  means  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Gilbert,  though 
past  the  age  for  service  in  the  field,  did  all  that  he 
could,  and  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  all 
the  resources  at  his  command.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  never 
married,  and  will  leave  no  direct  issue  to  inherit  his 
honorable  name  and  honestly  acquired  wealth.  His 
life  has  been  one  ofearncst,  conscientious  effort  and  un- 
tiring industry  ;  liberal  in  his  religous  views,  strong 
in  his  personal  friendships,  he  bears  his  eighty  years 


with  honor  and  enjoys  the  resi)ect  and  veneration  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 


C.Vl'T.MX    .lOSKPH    UOWE. 

Captain  Joseph  Rowe  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Ma.ss.,  December  11,  182").  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  ('ape  Ann,  and  in  the 
wars  and  strifes  of  the  early  days  did  coiis|iicuous 
service  for  the  colony  and  for  the  country.  Of 
Captain  Rowe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  character  the  noble  ami  manly 
attributes  that  have  ever  been  ascribed  to  the  typical 
.Vmerican  sailor. 

Following  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  was  devoted  to  wresting  from 
old  ocean  the  reward  which  crowned  his  later  days 
and  made  his  name  the  synonym  of  daring  enter- 
prise, fearless  and  undoubted  courage,  quick  and 
intuitive  decision  and  unsullied  integrity  and  honor. 
A  fisherman,  whose  education  was  from  the  common 
school  of  his  boyhood,  and  that  larger  ami  grander 
school — the  ocean.  With  a  mental  grasp  that  seemed 
inspiration,  with  a  contem])t  for  sham  and  shoddy 
that  made  their  votaries  shrink  and  shiver  in  his 
[iresence,  he  lived  his  manly  life  true  to  his  best 
i<leals,  and  died,  mourned  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  memory  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  toiler  of  the  sea.  and  his  good  name,  more  than 
wealth,  will  bo  the  proud  legacy  of  his  children  and 
his  children's  children. 

Captain  Rowe  w.as  married  to  Miss  ]\Iartha  Nor- 
wood, of  Gloucester,  who  died  October  4,  1881.  His 
own  death  occured  June  15,  1887. 


85  V 


■By  Capt.  Fllz  J.  Baliaon. 


(APT.    FITZ   J.    liAIlSON'. 

Captain  Fitz  .1.  Babson  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  February  14,  1828.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  from  James  Babson,  who,  with  his  mother, 
Isabel  Babson,  settled  in  (iloucester  in  1().'{7.  Capt. 
Babson  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  p.issing  an  academic  course  at  the 
Murray  Institute.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  and  was  employed  as  a  builder  and 
contractor  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  serving  in  the  Twelfth  and  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ments Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out 
October  18,  181)4.  He  immediately  raised  another 
company  for  one  year's  service  and  was  finally  mus- 
tered out  July,  1865,  having  served  for  four  years  .as  a 
soldier  and  i)articipating  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke 
Island,  Newbern  and  other  skirmishes  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  also  the  initiatory  fighting  at  Port  Walthall 
Arrowfield  Church,  and  battles  of  Drury  Blulf,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  On  his  return 
from  the  war  he  was  appointed  boarding  oflicer  and 
inspector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  and  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  was  appoint- 
ed bv  him  Collector  of  Customs  for   the   district  of 
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Gloucester.  This  position  he  hold  for  seventeen 
years,  being  reiifipointed  by  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes 
and  Arthur.  Captain  Babson  represented  his  native 
town  two  yeart — 1858,  1860— in  the  Legislature  of 
MassachuscltH,  and  has  at  two  conventions  been  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  fishing  interests  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  He  has  been  the  uncompromising 
defender  of  these  interests  against  Canadian  aggres- 
sion, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  obtained  and  compiled 
most  of  the  documentary  evidence  and  also  the  oral 
testimony  on  the  American  side  before  the  Halifax 
Comiui.ssion.  In  the  frigate  "  Kearsarge  "  he  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  shores  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  submitting  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  local  fisheries  and  the  points  of  contact  within 
and  without  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  case  of  the 
outrages  on  American  fishermen  at  Fortune  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  he  collected  all  of  the  facts  and  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  government,  which  resulted  in 
a  payment  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  damages 
by  (jreat  Britain,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  the  American  position.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer  on  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Atlantic  fisheries,  and  a  large  jiortion  of  the  cur- 
rent fishery  newspaper  literature  for  twenty  years  is 
from  his  pen. 

In  the  winter  of  \8&!>  and  1880,  at  Washington, 
associated  with  Honorable  Charles  L.  Woodbury,  he 
successfully  opposed  the  ajipoinlment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  at  present 
writing  is  the  president  of  the  National  J^ishery 
Association,  which  includes  the  interests  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Lake  and  Gulf  fisheries. 
Captain  Babson  was  made  a  Mason  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  Tyrian  Lodge  of  Gloucester,  and  has 
ever  been  active  in  Masonic  work.  He  was  four 
years  Worthy  Master  of  Tyrian  Lodge,  and  also 
lour  years  Worthy  Master  of  Acacia  Lodge,  which 
was  formed  and  instituted  through  his  efforts.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  William  Ferson  Royal  Arch 
Chapter.  In  1868,  with  twelve  other  comrades,  ho  pe- 
titioned for  a  post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  its  first 
Commander.  In  a  largo  sense  his  life  has  been 
that  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  whether  acting  for 
years  as  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  or  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  both  City  Halls  or  striving 
with  his  comrades  to  erect  a  monument  that  marks 
the  loyal  devotion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Glou- 
cester,— in  all  and  through  all  a  pride  in  the  citizen- 
ship of  his  native  town.  State  and  country,  and  an 
earnest  defender  of  American  rights  everywhere  by 
sjjeech,  pen  or  sword. 

Attending  the  Independent  Christian  Church  from 
infancy,  his  religious  convictions  were  never  limited 
by  sectarian  lines.  In  politics  a  Republican  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  party. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 
KOCKPOKT. 


BY  JOHN-  W.   MARSHALL. 


Oeneral    Dcicriptioii~~TncorportitioTi—  Ilnihor  jiccin.wCilatirTtf  —  Fhil  >./ 
tiers — Early  8cUlera  ttiid  other  Factt. 

General  Descrii'tiox.— Sandy  Bay,  the  lilih 
Parish  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  Pigeon  Cove, 
a  part  of  the  Third  Parish,  were  set  ofl"  from  Glou- 
cester and  incorporated  at  the  town  of  Rockport 
February  27,  1840. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  to  be  enacted, 
and  was  signed  by  the  sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Reji- 
resentatives,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Daniel  P.  King,  and  apjjroved  liy 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  all  on  the  .same  day. 

Rockport  is  situated  on  the  most  easterly  part  nf 
Cape  Ann,  and  is  bounded  northwesterly  by  Ipswich 
Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  city,  of 
Gloucester. 

It  has  a  water  front  of  about  six  miles  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  line  is  rugged  and  rock-bound, 
though  there  are  several  good  sand  beaches,  viz. ; 
Long  Beach,  at  its  southern  extremity,  full  a  mile  in 
extent,  hard,  white  sand,  over  which  are  pleasant 
drives;  it  also  affords  good  bathing  facilities.  Next 
easterly  of  Long  Beach  is  Pebble-Stone,  separatc^l 
from  Long  by  a  rocky  bluff,  "Cape  Hedge;  this, 
above  half-tide,  is  composed  of  an  immense  reef  of 
pebble-stone  ;  at  and  below  half-tide  smooth,  hard 
sand.  In  front  of  the  town  is  School-house  Beach, 
of  smooth,  hard  sand.  Next  westerly,  separated  by  a 
bold  and  rocky  bluff,  Hale's  Point,  is  Back  Beach,  of 
pebble-stone  and  eand.  Then  northerly  is  Short 
Beach.  All  of  these  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
bathing.  Long,  School-house  and  Back  Beaches  are 
public  property.  Citizens  and  visitors  have  free  use. 
The  shore  of  Phillips'  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove,  is  com- 
paratively a  smooth  ledge  declining  towards  the  sm, 
and  affords  tolerable  facilities  for  bathing. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  and  uneveii  ; 
composed  of  hill  and  dale,  (here  are  bold  and  precip- 
itous ledges  of  rock  and  acres  of  boulders  of  all  siz<  s, 
from  many  tons'  weight  to  those  no  larger  than  ;i 
water-pail  ;  the  underlaying  strata  is  granite.  TIm 
highest  hill  is  Pool's,  westward  of  and  near  the  rail- 
road station.  It  rises  about  two  hundred  and  thiriy 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  summit  is  a  large 
extent  of  table-land.  Pigeon  Hill,  the  next  highest 
land,  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
it  rises  gradually,  its  surface  is  smooth  and  is  com- 
posed of  well-cultivated  fields.  This  is  the  first  land 
that  greets  the  eye  of  the  sailor  as  he  nears  the  coast. 
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run  these  hills  we  get  a  very  extended  view  oflaiid 

.1  ocean,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  JIaine  and 
N  iw  Hampshire ;  the  eye  also  reaches  a  long  distance 
■  'verthe  broad  Atlantic.  There  are  the  mountains 
-  ■called)  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  (Iranite 
^  ii'Ct,  a  bold  and  precipitous  ridge  of  rougli  and 
J Mcgular  stone,  ri-iing  some  filty  or  more  feet  almost 
perpendicular;  tlie  apex  a  level  plateau ;  then  the 
liiLrhland  of  overlook    and   the  split-rock   ami    many 

tier  points  of  thrillinginterest  to  the  permanent  sot- 
r  and  to  the  s  yourner.  Tiiere  are,  perha[)s,  few 
;  wns  that  have  such  a  variety  of  scenery  and  so 
iiiiich  to  interest  the  tourist  jis  this  town,  with  its 
lir^'c  ocean  front  and  its  great  variety  of  hill  and 
'lilc,  fruitful  fields  and  acres  of  wood. 

The  Cape,  or  Fresh  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  about 
cnty  acres  of  pure  water,  on  two  sides  inclosed  by 
Is  covered  with    boulders  an,l  trees.   This  pond  is 

:;hin  three-fourths    of  a   mile  of  the  village.     Its 

'y  outlet  crosses  the  highway  near  the  Beaver  Dam 
Ill-house,  and  flows  through  swamp,  marsh  and 
idow,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  .Mill  and 
.\:inisquani  Rivers  to  the  sea.  This  pond  is  supplied 
with  fish  to  some  extent, — alewives,  pickerel  and 
perch, — but  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  invite  the 
Isaac  Waltons  of  to-day  ;  though,  in  years  gone  by, 
two  hundred  barrels  of  alewives  have  been  taken  in 
a  day. 

The  roads  are  in  good  condition  and  afford  very 
ple;Lsant  drives,  the  main  road  lies  the  greater  part  of 
its  distance  six  miles  within  a  few  rods  of  the  ocean, 
of  which  the  mostof  the  way  you  have  an  unobstruct- 
ed view. 

Then  at  I'igeon  ("ove  the  avenues  laid  out  and  built 
by  the  late  Ebcn  B.  Phillips  through  a  large  tract  of 
land  he  purchased  some  years  since,  and  ujjon  which 
arc  built  a  largo  number  of  attractive  summer  resi- 
dences. And  these  avenues  constructed  at  a  later 
day  over  and  about  Sunset  hill,  by  Babson  and  Gaf- 
field,  for  those  who  love  an  ocean  view  none  can  be 
more  fascinating.  Pigeon  Cove  has  long  been  popu- 
lar as  a  summer  resort.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is 
increasing  in  favor.  The  hotel  privileges  are  the 
"  Pigeon  Cove  House,"  "  Ocean  View,"  "  Lin  wood,'' 
and  "  Glen  Acre,"  at  either  of  which  travelers  may  be 
assured  they  will  be  well  cared  for.  At  the  .south 
Village  is  the  Sandy  Bay  house  and  the  Abbot,  open 
during  the  year,  the  Sea  Croft  open  during  the  sum- 
mer.    Also  private  boarding  houses  in  good    numl)er. 

There  arc  three  Islands  lying  oft'  the  town,  one  of 
which  Straitsmouth  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  (iap,  through  which  vessels 
of  light  draught  may  pass  at  high  or  near  high-tide. 
It  contains  about  fifty  acres.  Though  its  surface  is 
rocky  it  affords  good  pasture  and  a  gar<len  for  the 
keeper.  This  Island  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  to  Capt.  James  Uavis,  in  consideration  "  that  he 
had  been  to  much  expense  and  charge  in  the  late  war 
with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  had  spent  much  time 


in  the.service."  .Vfterchangingownershipsever.il  times 
it  was  purchased  by  the  United  .States Government  and 
a  liglit-house  and  dwelling-house  was  erected  there  in 
the  year  18;5').  Benj.  W.  Andrews  wius  the  first  keeper- 
lie  died  on  the  Island  while  in  the  service.  And  in  the 
year  1841,  Capt.  John  Davis  was  ai>|)ointed  to  fill  his 
place.  The  present  light-house  was  built  in  IS;")!, 
and  was  lighted  towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

Thachers  Island,  the  largest  of  the  three,  contains 
about  eighty  acres  and  is  of  good  soil,  all'ording  rich 
pasturage.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  main  ;  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  1771, 
of  Joseph  Allen,  at  a  cost  of  £500,  and  that  year  two 
light  houses  and  a  dwelling-house  were  erecle<l  and 
were  lighted  for  the  first  time  December  21,  1771- 
Kirkwood  was  keeper.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  forcibly  removed  from  the 
Island  by  Capt.  Rogers'  company  of  minute  men  as  a 
person  whose  views  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
patriotic  sentiments  generally  held  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  After  awhile  the  lights  were  relighted  and 
their  friciuUy  beams  guideil  the  eye  of  the  anxious 
mariner  and  aided  in  directing  his  way  over  the  path- 
less sea,  until  the  year  ISiil,  when  they  were  de- 
molished and  the  present  lighi-houseis  higher  and 
more  noble  in  appearance  were  erected  and  furnished 
with  lighting  apparatus  of  the  first  order,  and  were 
lighted  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  that  year. 
These  lights  located  at  the  entrance  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  are  of  very  great  importance.  This  station  is  also 
supplied  with  a  fog  whistle. 

This  Island  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  ship, 
wreck  of  Anthony  Thacher  and  his  cousin.  Rev.  John 
Avery,  who  with  their  families  were  on  their  way  from 
Ipswich  to  Marblehead,  where  Sir.  Avery  had  a  call 
to  preach  the  gospel.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  14th 
day  of  August,  1G35,  on  a  ledge,  "  Crackwoods,''  off 
the  south  side  of  the  western  head  ;  besides  these  two 
families  of  seventeen  persons  there  were  two  other 
persons  and  four  seamen,  twenty-three  in  all,  of  which 
but  two,  Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  were  saved,  and  but 
one  body  was  recovered,  that  of  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Avery.  She  w.is  buried  on  the  Island.  They  re- 
mained on  the  Islaiul  two  days,  then  were  taken  oflf 
and  were  lande<l  at  Marblehead.  He  settled  in  Yar- 
mouth and  died  there  in  ItiOS,  aged  about  eighty 
years;  leaving  one  son,  by  whose  descendants  his 
name  is  perjietuated  in  various  places.  On  his  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck  he  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  island  upon  which  he  was  ciist  call- 
ing it  "Thacher's  Woe;"  and  the  rock  on  which  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  he  called  "  Avery  his  Fall." 

Milk  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  lies  a  short 
distance  southwesterly  from  Thachers;  it  rises  but  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tradition  says  that 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  it  was  used  for  the 
pasturingof  cows,  hence  the  name  "  Milk."  For  seve- 
ral years  between  1840  and  1860,  Asa  Todd  pastured 
sheep  upon  it.    Probably  his  were  the  last  sheej)  kept 
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in  town.  During  late  years  it  has  been  occupied  for 
a  fjsliing .station,  and  is  now  owned  by  John  B.  Parsons 
and  Charles  Hodgkins.  It  is  about  three- fourths  6f  a 
mile  from  the  main. 

Before  there  was  any  permanent  settlement  at 
Sandy  Bay,  men  from  Chebacco  and  Ipswich,  came 
here  at  diHerent  times  during  several  years  and 
engaged  in  fishing.  They  erected  their  log  cabins  at  or 
near  Gap  Head.  One  Babson  had  a  grant  of  land  at 
or  near  that  locality.  He  probably  was  the  Babson 
that  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  and  had  no  weapon  of 
defense  except  a  knife.  He  was  successful  and  killed 
the  bear  and  spread  his  skin  uj)ou  a  rock  on  "  Bear- 
skin neck,"  hence  the  name.  Babson  did  not  tarry 
long  in  this  village. 

Incorporation. — Several  times  during  the  years 
before  Sandy  Bay  was  set  off  from  Gloucester,  the 
question  of  separation  was  agitated,  but  for  want  of  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  minor  importance,  no  special  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  bring  about  a  separation.  But  in 
the  opening  of  the  year  1839,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  and  with  greater  unanimity.  A  public  n)eet- 
ing  was  called  and  a  committee  of  two  from  each 
school  district,  was  chosen  to  canvas  each  district,  and 
get  each  voter's  yea,  or  nay,  on  the  question.  This 
was  done  and  the  committee  reported  at  the  adjourned 
meeting,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas,  fifty-four 
nays.  (Sixty-two  of  these  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  persons  are  now,  June  1887,  living).  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  were  chosen  on  the  part 
of  Sandy  Bay,  to  confer  with  a  committee  to  be 
chosen  by  the  parent  town,  viz.  George  D.  Hale, 
James  Haskell,  John  W.  Marshall,  Nehemiah 
Knowlton,  Reuben  Dade. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  March  meeting 
(of  Gloucester),  held  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1839, 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  warrant,  which  was  to 
know  if  the  town  will  set  off  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  or  Sandy  Bay  only  as  a  town  by  such  line  or 
lines,  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants,  and  take  measures 
to  effect  the  same,  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  Will- 
iam P.  Burns  and  others,  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  by 
vote,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect,  who  were  as  follows:  Richard  G.  Stan- 
wood,  William  Babson,  Alphonso  Mason,  John  W. 
Lowe,  Aaron  Fitz,  George  D.  Hale,  James  Haskell, 
John  W.  Marshall,  Reuben'  Dade  and  Nehemiah 
Knowlton.  Thus  the  work  of  separation  was  initiated 
and  was  so  carried  into  effect  that  the  new  town, 
(Rockport),  which  includes  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  was  incorporated  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1840.  The  act  of  incorporation  piissed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  by 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  on  the  same  day. 

The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued 
by  James Goss,  Esq.,  to  James  Haskell,  by  which  the 


legal  voters  of  the  new  town  were  required  to  meet  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  Society,  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1840,  to  choose  the  necessary 
town  officers  for  the  current  year.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  James  Haskell,  I"2sq.  Capt.  John 
Davis  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Colonel  William 
Pool,  town  clerk.  He  was  re-elected  year  by  year 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  His 
son,  Calvin  W.,  was  then  elected  and  continues  to 
hold  the  office  by  reelection  until  the  i^resent  time. 
David  Babson  Jr.,  Thomas  O.  Marshall,  and  James 
Haskell  were  chosen  Selectmen,  Assessors  and  Over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Ca])t.  John  Gott  was  chosen  town 
Treasurer.  The  amount  of  the  first  tax  assessed  was 
S3,566.9G  of  which  $2,762.03  was  committed  to  collec- 
tor John  B.  Parsons,  and  $803.92  to  collector  Michael 
Walen.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  uncollected, 
John  B.  Parsons,  $'81.37,  Michael  Walen,  $98.84.  At 
the  incorporation  of  Rockport  its  population  by  the 
United  States  census  was  2650,  and  there  were  about 
300  dwelling-houses. 

Population  by  the  United  States  census  in  1880, 
was  3912;  in  1885,  3888;  number  of  dwelling-houses 
in  1885,  755.  The  valuation  in  1840,  was  $460,814  ; 
698  polls  ;  each  poll'was  assessed  $1.00;  each  $1000, 
was  assessed  $7.17.  The  valuation  in  1886  wa.* 
$2,022,102  ;  1120  polls ;  each  poll  was  assessed  $2.00  : 
each  SIOOO  was  assessed  $15.30. 

Harbor  Accommodations.  —  Rockport  has  no 
natural  harbor.  Sandy  Bay,  the  principal  indenta- 
tion, is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  deep;  and  across 
its  entrance  from  Straitmouth  Island  point  to  Andrews 
point  is  about  the  same  distance.  It  has  good  hold 
ing  ground,  and  aflbrds  good  protection  from  all  wind- 
except  easterly,  but  these  are  the  heaviest  storm 
winds ;  therefore  we  say  it  is  not  a  safe  harbor.  There 
w-as  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  village  a 
necessity  for  some  protection  from  these  storm  winds. 
The  small  boats — four  to  eight  tons — by  which  the 
early  business  of  fishing  was  prosecuted,  were  moored 
in  the  inner  coves,  Long  and  Pigeon,  but  were  not 
safe  from  easterly  winds. 

In  1743  Benj.  Tarr,  Eben'.  and  John  Pool  had  a 
grant  of  land  and  flats  and  built  a  timber  wharf  at 
the  whirlpool,  so  called.  Timber  was  cheap,  as  the 
entire  cape  was  nearly  all  a  dense  forest.  Eben^ 
Pool  had  a  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  and  flats  on  wiiich 
he  built  a  timber  wharf  southwest  of  the  other  wharf. 
These  wharves  enclosed  quite  a  basin,  making  a 
comparatively  safe  retreat  for  the  small  vessels  of 
that  day.  These  wharves  became  dilapidated,  and 
about  1811  were  taken  up  or  removed, and  the  present 
white  wharf  was  commenced,  and  is  built  of  solid 
stone.  It  is  erected  some  seventy  feet  easterly  of  the 
old  timber  wharf  location.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
extend  to  more  than  One  half  of  its  present  lengtli. 
In  1815  the  southwestern  wharf,  now  occupied  by 
Hooper  &  Co.  for  lumber,  was  built.  These  two 
wharves  enclosed  quite  a  safe  dock,  or  basin. 
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The  niiilille  wliarf  was  built  in  1826.     It  was  oc- 
M'it'il   several  years  by   Jo:ie|)h  K.  N'orwood,   John 

I    William    W.    Parsfins    for    lacking    mackerel. 

iwDoil  removed  to  tiuiney,  111.,  in  1S:54;   the  Par- 

-  lis    c-ontinued    the    business   several    years    after. 
Uaiiy   barrels   of    maekerel   have   been    landed   and 

ked  on  this  wharf.  At  the  time  Xorwooil  iS:  Co. 
ir  oceU|iyiiig  thi.s  middle  wharf  W'm.  II.  Bradley 
1  James  !?hort  were  doing  (]uite  a  business  in  the 

-  iiiie   line   on   the   white   wharf.     Before   this   Neh. 
k  luwltoa  was  engaged  in  the  same  business,  (he  was 

lirst  inspector  of  fish  at  Sandy  Bay)  of  inspecting 
,  i  packing  mackerel.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now 
-peak  there  was  quite  a  fleet  of  vessels  owned  in 
Sandy  Bay  ;  they  were  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  measure- 
ment. These  wharves  were  built  by  an  incorporation 
— '■  Sandy  Buy  I'ier  Company."  A  heavy  gale  of 
northeast  wind  in  1S31  damaged  the  white  wharf  to 
that  extent  that  it  cost  SloOO  for  repairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  felt  the  need  of 
better  accommodation  for  business  and  protection  for 
their  fishing  boats.  Capt.  Daniel  Wheeler  had, about 
the  year  1825,  built  a  wharf  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  cove. 

In  the  year  1832  an  incorporated  company,  "  Pigeon 

e  Harbor  Comjiany,"  commenced  to  build  a  break- 

•  r  by  which  to  protect  thu  vessels  in   the  cove. 

a  heavy  gale  in  1839  a  portion  of  it  was  torn  down 

the  action  of  the  sea.     It  cost  about  $4000  for 

rejiairs.     After  this  the  structure  was   continued  to 

the  ledge,  and  has  continued  quite  permanent.      The 

basin  thus  enclosed  affords  good  shelter  for  a  limited 

number  of  ve.ssels  ;  it  also  contains  a  good  quantity 

of  wharf  room  by  which  the  business  of  the  i>lace  is 

tolerably  well  accommodated.     More  room  could  be 

utilized. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Norwoods  built  a 
wharf  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Cove  to  accom- 
modate their  fishing  boats,  of  which  they  owned 
several.  They  also  owned  several  fish  houses  and 
quite  a  track  of  flake  room.  The  first  thirty-five 
years  of  the  present  century  the  fishing  industry  was 
prosecuted  with  considerable  energy  in  that  locality 
and  by  that  family. 

About  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  Azor  Knowl- 
ton,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Back  Beach,  built  a 
wharf  to  accommodate  his  fisliing  boat.  In  later 
years  the  stone  busine-.^  was  inaugurated,  and  that 
wharf  was  enlarged  and  another  wharf  Wiis  built  near 
by,  forming  a  basin  by  which  vessels  engaged  in 
transporting  stone  were  well  accommodated.  A 
breakwater  was  also  erected  for  the  iirotection  of  the 
wharves  and  vessels.  William  Torrcy  shipped  a  large 
amount  of  stone  from  these  wharves;  so  at  a  later  day 
did  Preston,  Fcrnal  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  H.  Knowllon. 

As  the  business  of  the  village  increased  and  vessels 
of  greater  tonnage  both  for  fishing  and  freighting 
were  called  for,  the  need  of  a  larger  and  safer  harbor 
was  more  urgent. 


In  1S29  the  general  government  caused  a  survey 
of  Sandy  Bay  to  be  made,  having  in  view  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  at  this  place.  A  few  years 
after  this  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  <lollar.s 
was  made  by  Congress  and  a  breakwater  was  com- 
menced on  the  easterly  si<lc  of  Long  Cove.  This 
work  went  on  until  seventy  tlu)usand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended. Some  few  years  after  Congress  a|)propriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  work  was  not  completed  and  was  left  in  an  un- 
finished stale.  The  action  of  the  sea  leveled  it  some- 
what, yet  it  makes  quite  a  safe  harbor  in  connection 
with  the  wharves  that  have  since  been  erected  by  the 
Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  at  the  bead  of  the  Cove, 
for  our  local  business,  but  is  of  small  importance  to 
general  commerce.  Since  the  building  of  this  break- 
water the  question  has  been  agitated  from  time  to 
time  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  of  refuge  that  shall 
be  of  suflicient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  sliiji- 
ping  interest  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  this  agitation  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Ilaskins'  Hall  on  the  29lh  day  of  March, 
1882,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  a  committee  were  chosen  to  draft  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a  survey  of  Sandy 
Bay,  having  in  view  the  constructing  of  a  breakwater 
and  a  harbor  of  refuge.  A  [letition  was  drafted  and 
copies  thereof  were  circulated  in  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Eastj>ort  to  Baltimore. 
They  were  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ship  owners, 
ship  masters  and  others  interesteil  in  commerce.  As 
a  result  a  survey  was  ordered  and  was  made  in  1883, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  C.  W.  Kaymond,  of  the 
corps  of  U.S.  engineers.  In  his  re|)ort  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  November  28,  1883,  he  recommend- 
ed the  building  of  a  breakwater  that  will  enclose  one 
thou.sand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  of 
water  twenty-four  feet  deep  at  mean  low  tide.  He 
estimated  the  cost  four  million  dollars.  Congress  has 
appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  com- 
mence this  work.  The  first  load  of  stone  was  dumped 
from  the  sloop  "Screamer,"  Capt.  Albert  Pittee,  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1885.  The  work  is  still 
in  progress,  (ieneral  Thom,  formerly  United  States 
Engineer,  had  previously  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this  good  work. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  stone  business  so  exten- 
sively prosecuted  here,  two  other  small  harbors  have 
been  constructed  in  Sandy  Bay,  and  the  largest  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Rockport  (iranite  Company,  It 
was  commenced  some  sixty  years  since  by  '/,.  (Ireen 
and  continued  by  J.  Wetherbec  Eames,  Stimson  & 
Company  and  others  until  there  are  deposited  in 
their  breakwater  more  than  one  million  tons  of  stone. 
They  have  also  extensive  wharf  accommodation  and 
dock  room  for  quite  a  nundjer  of  vessels. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company,  organized  in 
1870,  immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a 
breakwater  and    wharf,  and  at  the  jireseut  time   they 
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have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  accommodate 
their  vessels  with  wharf  and  dock  room,  and  also 
they  have  a  good  space  occupied  by  paving  cutters, 
well  sheltered  by  sheds. 

First  Settlers. — Richard  Tarr  was  the  first  per- 
manent settler  of  Sandy  Bay.  He  came  here  about 
the  year  1690,  and  built  his  log-cabin  on  the  south 
side  of  Davison's  Run  (the  brook  that  feeds  what  was 
Manning's  Mill  Pond,  then  empties  into  the  sea), 
near  the  dwelling-house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Deacon  Reuben  Brooks  many  years ;  later  by  Wm. 
Knights,  now  deceased.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born 
in  the  west  of  England  about  1(560.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Saco  previous  to  coming  to  Sandy  Bay 
and  two  of  his  children  were  born  there. 

In  April,  1697,  he  had  a  grant  of  about  three  or 
four  acres  of  land  where  his  house  stood  ;  and  in 
1701  another  grant  of  ten  acres  adjoining  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  support  old  Father  Churchill 
during  his  life.  Probably  Tarr  was  induced  to  locate 
here  in  order  to  assist  the  loading  of  coasters  with 
wood  that  was  being  shipped  to  Boston.  He  died 
about  1732,  leaving  an  estate  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pounds  and  the  following  children:  Wil- 
liam, John,  Elizabeth,  born  in  1091;  Honour,  1693; 
Richard,  1695;  Joseph,  1698;  Benjamin,  1700; 
Caleb,  1703;  Samuel,  1706;  and  Sarah,  1716. 

He  was  buried  upon  a  part  of  the  land  donated  by 
him  to  the  village  for  a  burying-ground,  which,  with 
two  or  three  lots  since  purchased  by  subscription,  is 
the  old  cemetery  of  to-day.  There  was  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  his  resting-place  until  1854,  when  the 
town  erected  a  marble  slab  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  his  descendants  now 
living  in  this  town,  some  fifty-six  of  the  name  ap- 
pearing upon  the  tax-list  for  1886. 

John  Pool,  the  next  after  Richard  Tarr,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  England,  about  1670,  according  to  family 
tradition.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  resided 
in  Beverly  several  years ;  he  worked  at  his  trade  there 
with  Richard  Woodbury.  After  his  death  he  married 
his  widow. 

He  bought  of  John  Emerson,  Jr.,  in  April,  1700,  a 
certain  farm  at  the  Cape  (Sandy  Bay)  for  £100.  (This 
land  was  on  the  westerly  side  Davison's  Run.)  Pool 
found  but  one  family  here  (Richard  Tarr),  who  had 
preceded  him  a  few  years.  He,  it  is  said,  was  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  enterprise.  He  furnished  the 
builders  of  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston  harbor,  in  1710, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  trans- 
ported thither  on  a  sloop  built  by  himself.  He 
became  possessed  of  a  large  landed  property,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  each  of  his  sons  with  a  farm. 
He  sent  his  eldest  son  to  school  at  Beverly,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  educated,  but  that  he  might  be  able 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  He  died  May  19, 
1727,  aged  about  fifty -seven  years,  and  left  an  estate 
of  £2832.  His  first  wife  died  November  13,  1716, 
aged   about  fifty-five  years.    His  second  wife  was 


Deborah  Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  who  died  February  1, 
1718,  aged  about  thirty-three  years.  His  next  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of  Salem,  who  survived  her 
marriage  less  than  two  years.  His  fourth  and  last 
wife  was  Abigail  Ballard,  of  Lynn,  making  the  fourth 
wife  he  had  within  five  years.  His  children  were 
Jonathan, born  in  1694;  Miriam,  1695;  Robert,  1697  ; 
Ebenezer,  1699;  Joshua,  1700;  (these  were  all  by  hi- 
firstwife  in  Beverly);  Caleb,  1701;  John,  1703.  By 
his  last  wife  he  had  Return,  1722,  and  Abigail  in 
1725.  The  uncommon  baptismal  name  Return  is  said 
to  have  been  in  commemoration  of  the  joy  with  which 
he  heard  the  relenting  voice  of  Abigail  Ballard  bid 
him  return,  after  she  had  once  rejected  him.  (Turn's 
Orchard,  the  name  of  a  field  in  town,  was  probably 
once  owned  by  Return  Pool.) 

There  are  forty-four  that  bear  the  name  of  Pool 
upon  the  tax-list  of  1886. 

Pool  and  three  of  his  wives  were  buried  in  his  own 
land,  now  owned  by  Ephraim  Nickerson.  October 
22,  1878,  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  old 
cemetery.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the 
small  party  assembled  to  witness  this  exhumation 
and  reinterment.  All  that  could  be  found  was  care- 
fully gathered  up  and  enclosed  in  a  neat  box,  and 
deposited  in  what  we  trust  is  its  last  resting-place. 
The  inscription  on  the' old  slate  head -stone  is : 

"  Here  Lyes  ye  Body 

of  Mr.  John  Pool, 

Aged  about  57  Years. 

Dec'd  May  ye  19th,  1727." 

Early  Settlers  and  Other  Facts  of  Interest. 
— Up  to  1688  no  general  division  or  grant  of  any  part 
of  this  territory  of  Gloucester  had  been  made,  but  on 
the  27th  of  February  of  that  year  the  town  voted,  that 
every  householder  and  young  man,  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  that  was  born  in  town,  and  that  was 
then  living  in  town  and  bearing  charges  to  town  and 
county  should  have  six  acres  of  land.  Among  tin- 
conditions  annexed  were  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  permitted  to  cut  wood  upon  these  lots  for  their  own 
use ;  and  the  people  have  a  free  passage  through  them 
for  certain  purposes  to  the  water  side. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  eighty-two  lots,  all 
numbered,  beginning  at  Flat-Stone  Cove,  and  termi- 
nating at  Back  Beach,  Sandy  Bay,  were  laid  out 
to  persons  living  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  cut. 

Samuel  Oott,  weaver,  came  to  Pigeon  Cove  from 
Wenham  as  early  as  October  23,  1702.  He  bought  of 
William  Cogswell,  of  Chebacco,  for  sixty  pound.-* 
lawful  money,  eight  six-acre  lots,  lying  upon  or  near 
Halibut  Point,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  that  then 
remote  section  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  he  was 
the  first  to  settle  at  Pigeon  Cove.  His  wife  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Andrews  of  Ipswich. 
She  died  October  30,  1722,  aged  forty-six.  He  next 
married  in  1723,  Bethany  Cogswell,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  April  28,  1755,  aged  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Gott  died 
November  3,  1758,  about  seventy-one  years  of  age. 
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He  had  a  large  family  of  chiklreii.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants have  filled  stations  of  the  highest  res|iecta- 
bility  and  usefnlness.  Among;  them  may  he  numbered 
('apt.  John  (tott,  who  was  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral (A)urt  two  terms;  and  Lemuel,  his  son,  a  physi- 
cian in  his  native  town  several  years,  and  occupied 
other  important  positions  and  is  now  a  practieinfi 
physician  in  Berlin,  ilass. 

Probably  his  house  was  the  one  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Charles  JlcLellan. 

It  seems  that  Samuel  (iott  had  for  a  neifrhbor  in 
1707  William  Andrews,  a  brother  to  his  first  wile;  he 
located  upon  and  owned  Andrews"  Point,  hence  the 
name. 

.Vboni  this  time  Joshua  Norwood,  another  relative- 
boucfht  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  in 
1712  Jonathan  Wheeler  bought  of  Joshua  Norwood 
about  one  hundred  acres  near  Pigeon  Cove  for  £I')0. 

Joshua  Norwood  lived  in  a  house  that  some  of  the 
later  years  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Hab- 
son.  Tradition  says  this  house  was  built  by  two  men 
of  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  mother, 
who  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  This  house  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

About  1740  Joshua  Norwood  bought  of  the  Che- 
bacco  tisliermen  their  land  at  Straitsmoutli  and  set- 
tled there  with  his  son  Joshua. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  new  settlers  were 
attracted  to  Sandy  Bay.  In  1704  Peter  P^mons  was  at 
or  near  the  southern  e-xtremity,  and  within  five  or  six 
years  Peter  Bennett  was  also  at  that  locality.  It  seems 
that  neither  of  them  became  permanent  residents  ;  the 
old  cellars  that  were  visible  a  few  years  since  show- 
where  their  houses  once  stood. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Commoners  laid  out  in  .about 
six  acre  lots  all  the  land  from  Long  Cove  to  Cape 
Hedge  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all.  Lot  No. 
1  was  at  Allen's  Head,  at  Long  Cove;  No.  122  ex- 
tended to  Cape  Hedge.  Bennett  bought  a  number  of 
these  lots,  and  made  his  home  here  probably  for  the 
pur[)Ose  of  cutting  and  shipping  his  wood  to  market; 
likely  Emons  was  engaged  in  the  same  business.  lu 
1715  John  Davis  and  his  wife  came  from  Ipswich. 
In  1719  Jabez  Baker  and  wife  came  from  Beverly  ; 
then  came  John  Wonson  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Tarr  in  172*).  Next  came  Edmund  Grover 
from  Beverly,  and  settled  near  Loblolly  Cove.  Then 
Samuel  Clark,  who  in  172t)  had  a  grant  of  one-half 
acre  of  land;  then  we  hear  of  Joshua  Kendall  and 
Henry  Witham  and  Thoniiw  Draper,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Tarr  in  January  (i,  1733  ; 
ne.xt  we  hear  of  John  Row,  whose  son  and  grandson 
were  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Elias  Cook,  who 
came  from  Marblehead,  and  in  1734  had  agrant  of  six- 
teen rods  of  land. 

In  1738,  in  a  petition  of  Jabez  Baker,  Benjamin 
I'arr,  John  Davis  and  others  of  the  easterly  part  of 
the  first  parish  of  Gloucester  ("Sandy  Bay  ")  to  the 
General  Court,  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  Parish 


treasury  to  support  a  minister  during  the  winter 
months.  They  say  :  "  By  reason  of  the  great  mortality, 
we  have  had  thirty-one  of  our  pleasant  children  taken 
from  us  by  death.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
sparing  so  many.  There  is  still  living  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons."  Mention  is  made  of  twenty-seven 
families  as  being  all  thi^  village:  two  families,  Caleb 
Pool  and  .lonatlian,  lost  three  children  each  ;  the  dis- 
ease was  the  malignant  throat  distemper;  at  this 
time  it  i)revailed  extensively  in  New  England.  Prob- 
ably there  were  but  three  or  four  families  in  Pigeon 
Cove  at  this  time. 

Thomas  Goss  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  17">1,  and  mar- 
ried Jlary  Tarr.  This  (ioss  had  a  wonderful  dog  in 
later  years,  (ross,  with  another  man  and  his  dog,  in 
the  year  1774,  went  out  ol' Sandy  Bay  lor  a  day's  gun- 
ning and  fishing;  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
northwest,  the  boat's  sails  were  torn  and  she  was 
otherwise  disabled,  and  w:is  being  drifted  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea.  .\  vessel  came  to  their 
rescue  and  took  the  two  men  an<l  (big  on  l)oard, 
and  landed  them  at  some  port  on  the  Che-apcake 
Bay.  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  dog  w;us  missing. 
The  men  took  passage  (Ui  a  vessel  for  Boston,  where  in 
due  time  they  arriveil,  and  from  thence  walked  home. 
The  dog,  emaciated  and  worn,  arrived  two  davs 
before. 

Some  time  after  this,  Go.ss,  with  his  dog,  was  out 
fishiug;  while  hauling  a  fish  he  broke  oil' and  came 
to  the  surface;  the  dog  jumped  overboard  to  get  the 
fish,  a  shark  attacked  the  dog — this  was  the  last  of 
that  faithful  animal. 

.lohn  Blatchford  was  born  in  the  southern  jiart  of 
England  about  the  year  1702.  In  1710,  when  the 
river  Thames  was  frozen  over  beeves  were  roasted 
and  eaten  upon  the  ice.  He  was  present  with  hundreds 
of  men  and  boys.  "After  the  gentlemen  had  fin- 
ished their  feast,"  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  "  the 
boys  were  all  boyntifully  supplied."  At  that  time 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Soon  after  this  he  came 
to  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  and  then  went  to  Salem,  Mass.  He  came  to 
Sandy  Bay  about  17r)4.  .lanuary  7,  17r)0,  be  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Clark.  For  many  years  jireceding  his  death  he  was 
very  infirm.  They  went  to  live  with  their  daughter 
Rachel.  Mrs.  Blatchfonl  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Blalch- 
ford  lived  until  1809,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years. 

He  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  sons  ilied 
young.  His  eldest  son,  John,  had  a  very  hard  experi- 
ence in  battle  and  in  prison-ships  in  the  Itevolutionary 
War.  His  youngest  son,  Henry,  died  in  Rockport  in 
1853,  aged  eighty-four  years.  A  grandson,  William, 
served  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  "Congress" 
when  eleven  years  old,  and  received  a  land  warrant 
for  that  service  when  he  was  |)ast  seventy.  He  died 
January  20,  18(54,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Another 
grandson,  John,  was  Representative  to   the   (.ieneral 
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Court  in  1834-35.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  elder  Blatchford  still  living  here, 
among  which  is  Eben,  the  leading  apothecary  for 
many  years,  and  his  son  Eben,  who  succeeded  him  iii 
the  business. 

Besides  those  already  named  as  thefirstand  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Sandy,  there  were  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  at  this  day :  James  Parsons,  1744  ; 
Joseph  Thurston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  village, 
resided  several  years  at  Pigeon  Hill.  His  son  Joseph 
settled  here  in  1764.  Thomas  Oakes  was  living  here 
in  1748.  The  Harrises  first  located  at  Pigeon  Hill 
previous  to  1754. 

£      8.     d. 

**  The  province  tax  that  year  was 14      2       G    =    J47.09 

Town  Uix l>      3      C    =      40.58 

Total  tax $87.57  " 

In  the  year  1754  the  whole  number  of  tax-payers 
in  Sandy  Bay  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom,  probably, 
more  than  one-half  obtained  their  living  by  fishjng 
and  the  others  by  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  fishing- 
boats  were  of  but  few  tons,  as  at  this  time  there  were 
but  two  of  sufficient  value  to  beta.xed.  The  village' of 
Sandy  Bay  contained  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
whole  taxable  valuation  of  the  town.  The  distance 
of  these  people  from  the  town-school  have  forced 
them  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  own  exertions  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  their  remoteness  from 
the  meeting-house  deprived  a  large  portion  of  them  ot 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  public  religious  wor- 
ship. A  school-house  was  erected  by  them  soon  after 
1725,  when  the  commissioners  granted  them  one  acre 
of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  which  to 
erect  a  house  "  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly 
instruction  of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read 
and  write  good  English." 

They  also  had  preaching  sometimes  in  the  winter, 
and  in  1740  obtained  from  the  First  Parish  remission 
of  one-third  of  their  parish  rate*,  on  condition  of 
supporting  religious  worship  in  their  own  village 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  First  Parish  was 
obliged  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  to  do  this. 
Kev.  Moses  Parsons  was  their  minister  one  winter; 
the  names  of  the  other  ministers  are  not  known. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Fifth  Parish, 
"  Sandy  Bay,"  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
January  1,  1754. 

The  westerly  line  of  the  new  parish  extended  from 
Cape  Hedge  to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Squara  Parish 
line. 

The  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  parish  about 
the  time  of  its  incorporation.  It  stood  near  the  head 
of  Long  Cove,  and  about  forty  feet  in  front  of  the 
present  Baptist  Jleeting-house.  It  was  about  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  two  stories  high  ;  it  had  neither  belfry 
nor  steeple.  On  the  south  side  was  a  porch,  in  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  audience-room,  and  a  stair- 
way leading  to  the  gallery.     The  floor  was  furnished 


with  eighteen  pews ;  each  side  the  middle  aisle,  near 
the  pulpit,  were  three  long  seats ;  the  other  space  was 
occupied  with  seats;  there  was  a  gallery  upon  throe 
sides  of  the  room.  It  was  taken  down  in  May,  ]80o, 
just  before  the  decease  of  the  venerable  pastor,  who 
had  so  many  years  officiated  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  and  people. 

The  new  church  was  organized  February  13,  1755. 
The  ministers  of  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  Churches, 
with  delegates,  were  present  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  sister  church.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  members  who  were  dismissed  from  the 
First  Church  to  form  the  new:  Edmund  Grover, 
Jabez  Baker,  Nehemiali  Grover,  Henry  Withani, 
Jonathan  Pool,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Row,  James 
Parsons,  Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Eleazer  Lurvey. 
They  selected  for  their  minister  Eev.  Ebenezer  Cleave- 
land,  who  was  ordained  in  December,  1755,  with  a 
salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  In  January  fol- 
lowing Edmund  Grover  and  Jabez  Baker  were  chosen 
ruling  elders,  and  Henry  Witham  and  Samuel  Davis 
were  chosen  deacons.  In  forming  themselves  into  a 
parish,  the  people  of  Sand)'  Bay  assumed  a  pecuniary 
burthen  of  no  small  amount;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  their 
history,  which  their  descendants  may  remember  with 
pleasure  as  an  evidence  of  their  religious  character, 
that  the  salary  paid  their  minister  in  1755  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province  tax  the 
year  preceding.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  son  of  Josiah 
Cleaveland,  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  born  in 
that  town  January  5,  1725. 

About  the  year  1740  John  Row,  born  in  1714. 
opened  a  tavern,  and  continued  in  that  business  quite 
a  number  of  years ;  the  tradition  says  held  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  and  served  in  the  Canada  War  uf 
1757.  He  was  patriotic,  as  were  his  sons.  John,  the 
eldest,  born  in  1737,  was  a  captain  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  his  son  John  was  his  clerk.  Another 
son,  William,  was  also  in  the  battle.  Eben,  the  third 
son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row,  lost  one  hand  on  board 
the  "Yankee  Hero,"  while  attempting  to  capture  the 
English  frigate  "  Milford."  For  this  casualty  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  life.  He  died  in  Georgetown, 
Me.,  aged  ninety-four  or  ninety-five  years.  Isaac, 
born  1762,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row  by 
his  second  wife,  Abigail,  received  a  half-pay  pension 
for  services  rendered  privateering  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  January  2, 
1852,  aged  ninety  years. 

His  son  Isaac  engaged  in  privateering  during  the 
war  of  1812-14.  He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1857. 
Eben,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  Jlow,  served  for  a 
time  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  year  1754  the  Widow  Mary  Gamage — 
born  in  Sandy  Bay  in  1717;  her  maiden-name  was 
Norwood — returned  from  the  State  of  Maine  with  her 
children,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  She  en- 
gaged service  as  sexton  of  the  church,  and  did  ser- 
vice in  the  medical  profession  among  her  own  sex 
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until  1797,  when  she  removed  to  Bristol,  Me,  where 
she  (lied  in  1822,  aged  one  liuiidred  and  live  years. 
t?lie  was  the  widow  of  Natlianiel  tianiage  and  tlie 
(hiiighter  of  Joshua  Norwood,  boru  in  1783. 
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Krr.  K.  rUnrrlond-ItfV.  Dniiil  Jeirell—ltcr.  \r,ikfJhM  IJaU—llel:  Iliii. 
II.  Iliiiiiafnj-Jlrc.  JatiKS  If.  Cboj.fr -Btr.  Ch.irle.i  C.  Mclntj/r,-  — 
Kec.  J!,  if.  }loiiard—Rtc.  A.  F.  Xurrmts -Second  Cottgregotiunal 
Chitr.h-I'ij'mi  Core  (■l4(ij}el—}Mhn,t(sl  Cliur,:h—l'iiirersulbl  Clnirch 
and  >li'fifttf  —f^cimd  fitienntalixt  Socictt/^lloiitisl  f.httrch  and  Society 
— Oithotic  Clftrrh—I*r<>teiitattt  Fjiiaritjud  Cltitfch. 

In  tlie  year  1753  the  eitizens  of  .Sandy  Bay  coin- 
nienced  to  Imihl  a  meeting-liouse  near  where  the 
Mount  Ple.i.saiit  House  now  stands.  The  timber  was 
liauled  to  the  spot  and  was  framed  and  ready  to 
raise  wlien,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  a  consideral)le  number  of  persons,  tlie  frame  was 
removed  in  the  night  time  (tradition  says  by  women) 
to  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Baptist  Square, 
and  there  it  was  erected.  It  was  thirty -si.\  feet 
square,  two  stories  high  ;  it  liad  no  tower  or  belfry. 
It  fronteil  the  south  ;  on  the  front  was  a  poreli, 
though  whicli  was  tlie  entrance  to  the  audience  room 
and  the  galleries,  wliich  were  upon  tliree  sides;  the 
fr.int  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  singers.  Over  the 
jmlpit  was  a  sounding-board  ;  the  pulpit  was  also 
furnished  with  an  hour  gla.ss,  by  which  the  minister 
timed  the  service.  The  lower  lloor  wa.s  furnished 
with  eighteen  pews,  and  eacli  side  of  the  middle  aisle 
were  three  long  seats  for  the  aged  men  and  women  ; 
there  was  a  seat  for  the  colored  people  (slaves),  of 
whom  there  were  several  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  ;  there  was  also  a  .seat  under  or  near  the  front  of 
the  pulpit  for  the  deacons;  here  they  deaconed  olf 
the  hymn,  one  line  at  a  time,  for  tin-  singers.  Cap- 
tain Young  and  Thomas  Dresser  led  the  singing; 
they  had  no  music-book  or  tuning-fork ;  they  were 
guided  wholly  by  the  car.  The  horse  block  stood 
near  the  eastern  corner  of  the  meeting-house,  by 
which  they  were  accommodated  in  mounting  their 
horses, — man  and  wife  rode  the  same  horse;  there 
WiW,  at  that  time,  hardly  a  carriage  in  the  village. 
Previous  to  the  building  of  the  niceting-liouse,  in 
fact,  until  .January,  17."(4,  when  Sandy  liay  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  (ilouccsler,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  their  ta.\  to  support  preaching  in  the 
First  Parish  of  (iloucester.  of  which  it  was  a  ]iart ; 
but  for  several  years  previous  to  17.'4  the  F'irst  Par- 
ish relinijuished  one-thinl  ]>art  of  the  yearly  tax  of 
Sandy  Bay,  on  condition  that  they  support  preaching 
by  themselves  four  months  of  each  year,  which,  for 
8() 


several  yeai's,  they  did.  licv.  Mixes  Pars.iris  ..lii- 
ciate<l  one  winli'r;  there  is  tlic  name  of  no  other  cler- 
gyman handed  down  except  that  Mr.  ICbeiie/er  l'le:ive- 
land  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  17.'>2,  and  preached  in  the 
log  school-house,  which  set  in  the  yard  front  of  the 
present  Congregational  meetinghouse,  a  part  of  the 
time. 

I'^lsiONKZUK  ("l.EAVELAXl)  Was  lh(>  lirst  pi^rmanent 
minister;  he  was  from  CaTiterl)ury,  Conn,  (tradition 
says  he  preached  a  short  time  in  ICssex  before  be  came 
here).  A  Congregationalisl  Cliureli  of  ten  members, 
dismissed  from  the  First  ('liurch  for  this  purpose,  was 
organized  Febiuary  13,  \~!'t-'i, — Edmund  Crover,  .(a- 
bez  Baker,  Nehemiah  (ii-over,  Henry  Withain.  .Jona- 
than Pool,  .'^amuel  Davis,  .John  Howe,  .James  Parsons, 
.Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  .Jr.,  Eleazer  l.urvey.  Rev.  Fbcne- 
zer  CMeaveland  was  ordained  in  December,  17."jo;  his 
salary  was  sixty  pounds  )ier  year,  which  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  their  (own  lax  that  year  (exclusive  of 
the  frame  for  his  dwelling-house).  By  vote  of  the 
parish  the  ministers  that  attend  the  ordination  are  to 
be  entertained  at  the  luuise  of  . 'Samuel  Davis;  he  to 
receive  ten  shillings  (old  tenor)  for  each  man  enter- 
tained;  and  Mr.  Francis  Pool  was  to  [)rocure  a  cush- 
ion for  the  jiulpit  previous  to  the  ordination.  We 
are  left  almost  exclusively  lo  conjei-ture  as  to  the 
ministers  that  olliciated  on  this  all-im|>ortaiit  occa- 
sion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  Kev.  .J(din  White, 
of  the  l''irst  Parish  (then  about  eighty  years  of  age), 
Samuel  (Uiandler  (then  alxnit  forty),  .John  Rogers, 
of  the  old  town  (then  l''onrlh  P;irish).  and  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin liradstreet,  of  the  Tliird  Parish,  were  present. 
The  exercises  undoulitedly  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  the  intiuences  of  whic-b  have  extended  to 
the  |)resent  generation,  and  we  tiii>t  will  continue 
unto  all  coming  time. 

It  seems  that  Rev.  Mr.  Clcaveland  was  absent  part 
of  the  years  1758, 'oil  and  '(iti ;  this  was  the  time  of 
the  l'"rencli  War,  and  he  was,  (or  a  time,  chaplain  in 
the  army,  stationed  near  Lake  Champlain. 

.\nd  then,  by  i-onsent  of  the  cliureh,  be.  in  June, 
1775,  joined  the  Revolutionary  army  as  chaplain,  and 
the  following  winter  was  stationed  at  Dorchester 
Heights.  He  served  also  at  Rhode  Island  and  at 
other  places. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  his  parish  in  a  dis- 
tre>se<l  ciinilition  ;  some  liad  fallen  in  battle,  others 
had  died  in  pris(m-ships,  many  had  perished  at  sea  ; 
nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  ab>ent  in  the 
army  or  on  board  of  naval  vessels  or  [irivaleers.  They 
were  indebted  (o  liim  for  past  labors,  and  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  give  him  a  salary  of  ninety 
quintals  <d'  hake-fish  per  annum. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  seek  another  field 
of  labor,  and  accepted  an  otli'r  to  be<'ome  superin- 
tendent of  Dartmouth  College  Ian. Is  at  Flamlod',  X. 
H.;  also  preaching  in  that  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  until  about  17S5,  wheti  he  returned  to 
.Sandy  Bay,  and  preached  to  his   former  (lock    when 
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not  otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contribulions  as  they 
could  raise  lor  him. 

After  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass., 
and  there  preaclied  until  about  1797,  when  he  came 
back  to  his  old  home  and  finished  his  days  in  the 
house  which  he  built  early  in  his  ministry.  (Said 
house  has  had  a  third  story  and  an  L  added  and  oth- 
er improvements.     It  is  the  Abbot  House  of  to-day). 

He  preached  at  least  once  in  the  new  meeting- 
house that  was  built  in  1804  (and  dedicated  in  October. 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  preached  the  sermon),  and  baptized 
nineteen  children.  He  died  July  4, 1805,  aged  eighty 
years. 

In  all  his  private  relations  he  was  kind  and  lov- 
ing, and  his  public  duties  were  performed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  the  respect  and  afl'ection  of  his 
people. 

His  virtues  were  subjected  to  severe  trials,  but  he 
came  from  the  ordeal  with  increased  brightness.  Un- 
usual domestic  troubles  fell  to  his  lot,  but  he  kept  his 
faith,  and  preserved  a  patient,  serene  and  affectionate 
spirit  to  the  end.  He  died  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion ;  trusting  as  he  said,  "  in  the  same  God  who  had 
protected  him  when  the  bullets  were  flying  about  his 
head  on  the  field  of  battle,"  and  resting  "  on  the  doc- 
trines of  free  grace  his  hope  of  immortal  glory." 

He  lies  buried  in  the  old  Parish  Burying-Ground; 
upon  his  grave-stone,  besides  the  usual  inscription  are 
these  lines, — 

"  Farewell,  thou  man  of  God  !  We  saw  thy  ginef; 
Nor  yotith,  nor  hoary  days  produced  relief : 
By  painful  crosses  try'd,  by  sorrows  prov*d. 
By  good  men  honor'd,  and  by  Jesus  lov'd, 
Thy  many  years  one  hallow'd  current  ran  ; 
\  faithful  pastor,  and  a  godly  man." 

Mr.  Cleaveland's  wife  was  Abigail  Stevens,  of  Can- 
terbury, Conn.  She  died  December  25,  1804,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  When  expiring,  she  repeated 
the  following  lines : 

"  Mercy,  good  Lord  !  mercy  I  crave  ; 
This  is  tlio  tot^l  sum  : 
For  mercy,  Lord  is  all  my  suit, 
Loi-d,  let  thy  mercy  come." 

Thoy  had  twelve  children,  only  three  of  which  died 
in  Sandy  Bay.  One  great-granddaughter  is  now  liv- 
ing here,  Mrs.  Wingood. 

Rev.  David  Jewett. —  After  being  without  a 
stated  pastor  more  than  twenty  years,  Rev.  David 
Jewett,  a  young  man  of  thirty  years  old,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College,  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate, and  was  ordained  on  the  30th  day  of  October, 
1805.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  the  church  had 
become  almost  extinct ;  there  were  but  two  male  and 
eleven  female  members  ;  they  were  well-advanced  in 
years.  For  more  than  twenty-three  years  tbey  had  not 
met  around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  salary  of  the 
new  minister  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  dollars  each 
year. 

The   sermon   at   the   ordination  was  preached   by 


Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Text  was 
Jeremiah,  third  chapter,  fifteenth  verse,  "And  I  will 
give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall 
feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding." 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  church  and  the 
long  vacant  pastorate,  the  year  previous  to  the  or- 
dination of  Mr.  Jewett,  there  was  built  a  large  and 
commodious  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  nine  thou- 
and  dollars.  And  this  when  the  whole  population  ot 
Sandy  Bay,  probably,  did  not  exceed  one  thousand, 
and  the  whole  taxable  property  as  appears  by  the 
assessors'  books  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
Some  seven  years  previous  a  school-house  was  built  by 
fifty-eight  individuals  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars;  hence  the  name 
"  proprietors' school-house ; "  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  number  of  church  members  and  the  low 
state  of  religion,  consequent  upon  a  so  long  vacant 
pastorate,  there  was  within  the  people  an  inherent 
desire  for  the  ministration  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth. 

Under  the  earnest  and  faithful  labors  of  the  new 
pastor  the  church  soon  regained  its  former  position 
among  the  family  of  churches,  and  being  blessed  by 
revivals  increased  greatly  in  number  and  in  spiritual 
strength.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1827  and  '28  was 
the  most  powerful  revival  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  new  members  were  the 
fruit  of  this  one  ingathering  of  souls.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  members  tidmitted  during  his  ministry  was 
three  hundred  and  five.  He  found  a  church  of  thir- 
teen members,  and  when  he  resigned,  in  1836,  he  left 
one  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  strong  and  vigorous. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  his  settlement  he  adopts  I 
the  custom  of  inviting  the  children  to  his  house  on 
Saturday  afternoon  for  catechetical  instruction.  Therr 
are  some  few  now  living  (1887),  that  were  partakers  of 
that  privilege.  The  Sabbath-school  was  organized 
May  23,  1818.  Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gott  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent, and  served  in  that  capacity  thirty-tw 
years,  though  not  continuously.  The  others  that  ha\  ■ 
occupied  that  position  are  Joseph  Bartlett,  Deacon 
Thomas  Giles,  Dr.  Lemuel  Gott,  James  Haskell, 
Deacon  Newell  Giles,  Reuben  Brooks,  John  W.  Mar- 
shall and  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

Mr.  Jewett  married  Rebecca  Reed,  of  Marblehead. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them  :  William  R.,  who 
became  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  D.  Brainard,  who  was  a  successful  Boston  mer- 
chant ;  Mary  A.,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney, 
of  Waltham  ;  Elizabeth,  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 

His  wife  died  at  Waltham  .Vpril  16,  1859,  ag.d 
seventy-five. 

Mr.  Jewett,  after  leaving  Rockport,  made  his  hoiin 
in  Marblehead,  and  later  at  Waltham,  preaching  oc- 
casionally as  opportunity  oflered.  He  died  at  Wal- 
tham, Mass,  July  14,  1841,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
His  remains  now  rest  in  the  old   Parish  Burving- 
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I  .round,  ill   the  town   where   liis  lit'e-\V(irk  was   pcr- 

riued,  ami  also  tlioso  of  his  wife.     The  parish  have 

i-ted  a  "rranile  nioniiuient  in  token  of  tlieir  renieni- 

lance  of  his  lU'volion   to   the  welfare  of  tlie  people 

to  whom  he  so  ions  ministered. 

Tiie  monument  alluded  to  is  an  ele-rant  speeiinen 
of  Roekport  granite,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
line  specimen  of  workmanship.  On  one  side  is  the 
name  ''  Rev.  David  Jewett "  in  raised  granite  letters  ; 
on  the  otlier  the  following  inscription  in.serted  on  a 
marble  tablet : 

"  riorn  in  ll..llis,  N.  II.,  .luly  16,  177X 

Gni.liuili'.l  111  D;.rlm.iutli  (.'..llvg.',  IsOl. 

Uiduiii.'d  l';i»t.ir  of  till'  Cong.  Chinch, 

Octr.  3",  l«).i. 

Di.a  nl  \V;iltliani,  July  14.  1S41. 

Distinguislied  fnr  strii-t  iiitocrity,  pxlly  Himplicity,  unity  of  purpMso, 

.TKV  und  «.dr.«ii:rilice,   in  his  devotion   to   th.'    I'liiiivli   ,,f 
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i-d  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  [wople  ;  dying,  ht 
nlialmed  in  tliu  warmest  affection  of  their  hearta. 
is  gnitefiiUy  erecletl  by  the  church  and  society  0I 


Rev.  W.\KF,FIEl,r)  Oai.E,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  and  was  installed  on  the 
4th  day  of  May,  18'W.  He  w.is  born  in  Pembroke, 
N.  II.,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  ten  years  previous  to  his  pastorate  here.  The 
installation  sermon  was  by  Rev.  William  M.  Rogers, 
of  Boston  ;  his  text,  Mark  14th  chap.  I'ltli  verse  :  "And 
he  said  unto  them,  tio  ye  into  all  the  world, and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The  church  was  great- 
ly blessed  under  his  earnest  and  faithful  labors  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  it  enjoyed  several  very  inter- 
esting revivals  of  ri'ligion.  In  the  year  IS'iO  lifty- 
eight  new  members  were  added  to  the  church.  The 
fruit  of  another  revival,  in  184:5,  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  mcinbership  of  eighty-two  persons. 

During  his  entire  pastorate  three  hundiei!  and  fifty- 
two  were  added  to  the  churcli,  nearly  all  on  jirofession 
of  their  faith. 

Mr.  (iale  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  loth  day 
of  February,  18t}4,  after  a  very  successful  pastorate. 

In  18.'50  the  church  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  improved  by  a  new  pulpit  ami  |iews,  new  windows 
and  steeple,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  text  of  the  last  sermon  in  the  house  before  the 
repairs  was  John  14th  chap,  .'i  1st  verse:  "Arise,  let 
us  go  hence;"  and  at  the  re-dedication,  after  the 
wfirk  W!».s  completed,  was  from  1  Kith  Psalm,  7th  verse  : 
"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  .soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 

No  accident  had  taken  place  during  all  the  months 
occupied  in  repairs  and  improvements. 

His  wife,  Mary  Louisa,  died  in  Roekport,  .Vpril  12, 
18(!1,  aged  fifty-four  years,  an  exemplary  Christian 
and  greatly  beloved.  Most  of  the.  time  after  he  left 
town  he  made  Easthampton,  Mass.,  his  home,  and 
supplied  the  church  at  West  Granville  for  a  time. 
He  was  married  twice  after  he  left  Roekport.  He 
died  at  Easthampton,  October  2,  1381,  aged  eighty- 


five  years,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  rhuiL'h- 
ter,  children  of  his  first  wife. 

Himself,  wife  Mary  Louisa,  and  five  children  are 
buried  on  his  family  lot  in  our  Beech  tirove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Ri:v.  \Vll,l,l.\.M  If.  DlNNtNii  succeeded  Kev.  Mr. 
Gale,  and  wius  ordained  on  the  lOtli  <lay  of  February, 
18(i4.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Nehemiali 
.Ailams,  D.I).,  of  Boston;  the  ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Dunning's  pastorate  was  earnest  and  suceo-s- 
ful,  though  short  and  broken,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Its  influence  will  be  lasting. 

After  three  years  and  a  half,  during  wliii-h  fifty  new 
members  were  added  to  the  <  hurch.  he,  on  account  of 
continued  ill  health,  was  coin]ielled  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  Sth  day 
of  February,  lS(i7. 

He  died  on  the  i)th  day  of  February,  ISiiit,  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  whiM'e  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health. 

Rev.  .I,\mi:s  \V.  Cooi-ioi;,  the  fifth  pastor  of  this 
church,  \Vas  ordained  on  the  lOtli  day  of  Sepfember, 
ISfiS.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  .1.  M.  Manning, 
of  the  old  South  Church.  Boston  ;  ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  of  Peabody.  Rev."  J. 
L.  Jenkins,  of  Amherst,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pis- 
tor. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  young  niaii  full  of  |iromise;  his 
pastorate  though  short,  was  successful.  The  Sabbath- 
school  increased  in  interest,  and  at  its  close  numbered 
more  than  four  hundred  members.  And  the  church 
May  I,  1S70,  had  a  membership  of  three  hundred  .-tiid 
nine. 

He  resigned  his  pastorate  November  2"),  I.S70.  His 
letter  was  read  by  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  of  Lanesville, 
and  he  was  dismissed  by  council  .lune  10,  1.S71.  He  is 
now  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  pastor  of  a 
large  and  influential  church  in  New  Britain,  (lonn. 

He  preached  his  farewell  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
cemlier,  187(>. 

Rev.  Cii.mu.e.s  C.  McIxtire  was  the  next  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  by  council  Decem- 
ber 28,  1871.  Invocation  by  Rev.  Charles  Van  Nor- 
den,  of  Beverly  ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  liy  Rev. 
Will  l".  Wood,  of  Wenham;  sermon  by  Rev.  George 
N.  Anthony,  of  Pealiody  ;  installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
(ieorge  L.  (ileason,  of  .Manchester;  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Tabernacle  Church, 
Salem;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Segar, 
of  (iloucester :  address  to  the  [leople  by  Rev.  S.  C. 
Thacher,  of  Warehani ;  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Teel,  of  Lanesville. 

Mr.  Mclntirc's  pastorate  was  rendered  somewhat 
unpleasant  by  eireumstanecs  beyond  his  control. 
When  he  was  called,  the  church  edifice  was  under- 
going very  extensive  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
parish  were  holding  their  Sabbath  services  in  the 
town    hall.     These   repairs   and   improvement.s   con- 
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sisted  in  sawing  the  meeting-house  in  two  and  add- 
ing to  its  length  twenty  feet,  entirely  stripping  the 
inside  of  the  pulpit,  pews,  all  of  the  inside  finish  and 
the  galleries,  purchasing  the  pews,  placing  new  win- 
dows,— in  fact,  thoroughly  changing  the  interior  and 
painting  the  exterior  and  removing  the  vestry  and 
enlarging  it;  all  this  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  including  the  purchasing  of  the 
pews.  Then  came  a  depression  of  the  business  of 
the  town  and  financial  failures ;  finally  the  debt, 
though  reduced  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  be- 
came a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  society  to  bear.  The 
savings  bank,  holding  a  large  mortgage  upon  the 
parish  property,  foreclosed  and  took  possession. 
Thus  the  meeting-house  was  closed  and  the  society 
were  obliged  to  find  some  other  house  in  which 
to  meet  for  worship.  They  were  accommodated  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opening 
to  them  the  doors  of  their  chapel  and  inviting 
them  to  enter,  which  invitation  they  gratefully 
accepted,  and  occupied  the  room,  though  too  strait 
for  them,  several  months.  Mr.  Mclntire  resigned  the 
pastorate  January,  1880,  and  was  dismissedby  coun- 
cil September  3,  1880. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howaup,  the  seventh  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  installed  by  council  September  3,  1880. 
The  order  of  service  was  as  follows  : 

Invocation,  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Andrews,  of  Lanesville. 

Beading  of  Scriptures,  by  Kev.  John  Ciipen  (MctliodisI),  of  Kocliport. 

SennoD,  by  Kev.  J.  B.  Claris. 

Installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Gleason. 

Charge  to  the  pjistor,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire, 

Right  hand  of  fellowsliip,  by  Kev.  F.  G.  Clark,  of  Gloucester. 

Address  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  F.  II.  Boynton,  of  Essex. 

Concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Potter,  East  Gloucester. 

Benediction,  by  the  pastor. 

The  same  council  dismissed  Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire. 
When  Rev.  R.  15.  Howard  came  to  the  church  as  a 
supply,  they  were  holding  service  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  soon  be- 
came interested,  and  put  forth  efforts  to  repurchase 
the  church  property  ;  these  efforts  found  a  response  by 
members  of  the  parish  and  friends  out  of  town.  The 
savings  bank  proposed  to  relinquish  its  claim  upon 
the  property  on  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Members  of  the  society  contributed  with  some  degree 
of  enthusiiusm  to  this  end,  and  friends  out  of  town  aided 
by  their  liberal  contributions  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  money  was  raised  and  paid  the  bank  ;  the  parish 
again  came  in  possession  of  the  property,  and 
have  continued  free  from  debt  until  the  present  time, 
1887.  Therefore,  financially  consideied,  Mr.  How- 
ard's pa-torate  was  surely  a  success,  and  who  will  say 
that  it  was  not  also  sjiirilually  ? 

Rev.  a.  F.  Norcros.s  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  He  took 
charge  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1885,  and  was 
installed  on  the  13th  day  of  February  following,  which 
was  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary 
of   the     organization    of    the     church,     he     being 


its  eighth  pastor.  The  order  of  installation 
was  as  follows:  Invocation,  by  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
Tirrell,  of  Rockport ;  reading  of  Scripture,  by  Rev. 
Nathl.  Richardson,  resident;  sermon,  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Tucker,  of  Andover ;  installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  F.  G. 
Clark,  of  Gloucester  ;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  by 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  Haverhill ;  charge  to  the 
pastor,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  of  Medford;  address 
to  the  people,  by  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  of  Essex  ; 
benediction,  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Xorcross  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth,  and  commences  his  labors  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  parish  is  free  from  debt,  and 
church  and  parish  united  in  his  settlement,  and  at 
the  present  time,  1887,  are  enjoying  a  tolerable  degree 
of  prosperity.  The  regular  services  are  quite  well  at- 
tended, the  Sabbath-school  is  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, its  sessions  are  quite  well  attended  and  it  has  a 
good  library.  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark  is  superin- 
tendent ;  he  is  the  ninth  in  succession  to  that  office 
during  the  sixty-nine  years  of  its  history.  The  school 
has  lately  received  from  the  heirs  of  our  late  respected 
townsman,  John  G.  Dennis,  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  thus  following  out  the  intention  of  their 
father,  though  he  left  no  will. 

Second  Congregational  Church. — On  the  ir)tli 
day  of  March,  1855,  a  second  Congregational  Church 
of  sixteen  members  was  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  of 
Danvers,  was  moderator,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson, of  Lanesville,  was  scribe.  These  sixteen 
persons  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Congregation- 
alist  Church  in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  second  church  of  the  same  order. 

This  was  deemed  necessary,  as  the  attendance  at  the 
First  Church  was  large,  and  had  outgrown  theseatiiiir 
capacity  of  their  house  of  worship.  At  this  time  it  w;is 
hardly  possible  to  purchase  or  hire  a  pew  (the  pew.- 
were  owned  by  individuals).  This  state  of  things  may 
seem  strange  in  this  day  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true. 
The  Rev.  David  Bremner,  a  young  man  and  graduate 
of  Andover,  was  called  to  the  First  Church  the  year 
previous,  as  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  AVakefield 
Gale,  having  then  in  view  the  organization  of  a  second 
church,  of  which  he  would  probably  be  the  pastor. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  church,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  invited  Mr.  Bremner  to  become  their  pa.'i- 
tor.  The  society  also  that  had  been  legally  formed 
in  connection  with  the  church  concurred  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  and  voted  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  Bremner  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1825.  Rev. 
Daniel  Fitz,  of  Ipswich,  was  moderator  of  the  council, 
and  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  was  scribe. 
Eighteen  churches  were  represented  in  the  council. 
The  order  of  exercises  were  Introductory  prayer, 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint;  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
Rev.  H.  J.  Patrick,  of  Bedford  ;  sermon,  by  Rev.  E. 
A.   Park,   D.D.,   of  Andover;  ordaining  prayer,  by 
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Kev.  Wakefiekl  Gale,  of  RiK-kport :  charL'o  to  tlic  pas- 
tor, by  Rev.  Lyman  'Wliilini;,  of'Readiiifr  ;  rifilit  liand 
of  fV-llowsllip,  by  Rev.  .1.  M.  Mamiiiiir,  of  Mollord  ; 
aiUlrcss  to  the  ehureU  and  society,  by  Rev.  .).  E. 
Dwiiiell,  ol'f^aleni  ;  eoiu  luding  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  O. 
Murray,  of  Daiiver.s  ;  henedictioii,  l>y  tlie  pa.^tor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rreiniier  resigned  lii.s  pastorate  October 
i;i,  18ii:5.  The  chureli,  after  lioldiiiLr  several  ineetiiifrs 
and,  by  a  eoniniitteeeliosen  for  tliat  purpose,  conferred 
with  >rr.  Urenmer,  rehictantly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  dismissed  Ijy  an  ecclesiastical  council 
October  'lu,  1SG4— Rev.  Wakefield  (iale,  uiocjerator, 
and  Rev.  W.  >[.  Barbour,  scribe. 

The  council  voted  that  the  jiastoral  relation  be  dis- 
solved. Tlien  tlieysay:  "In  comin;;  to  this  result 
the  council  e.Kpress  their  regret  at  losing  one  from 
among  us  with  whom  they  have  bad  so  much  |)leas- 
ant  intercourse,  and  who  has  been  so  faithful  and 
useful,  and  so  much  beloved  in  this  community,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  church  and  society,  and  they 
cheerfully  commend  liim  to  the  churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  ati  able,  devoted  and  successful  min- 
ister of  the  (tospel — sound  in  the  faith,  of  a  blameless 
life, — a  diligent  student  and  an  allectionate  pa.stor. 
We  tender  to  liim  our  umliniinished  ati'ection  and 
confidence,  and  wish  him  much  hap])iness  and  success 
in  the  new  field  of  labor  to  which  Rrovidcnce  has 
called  him." 

The  church  of  si.\teen  members  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Bremner  grew  to  eigiity. 

.\tter  Rev.  Mr.  liremner's  resigii.-ition  the  pulpit 
was  temporarily  supplied  until  March  •'.I,  lSil4,  when, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  ciiurch  and  society  invited 
Rev.  L.  H.  Angier  to  become  their  pastor,  and  he  ac- 
cepted their  invitation.  His  salary  was  tixcd  .-it 
81'I00  per  year.  He  occui)ied  that  position  until 
October,  18ti7,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  ile 
liad  not  been  installed  by  council. 

On  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  de- 
cline of  business  and  other  circumstances,  the  cburcli 
and  society  felt  conijielled  to  call  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  advise  with  them,  as  it  bad  become  ditiicult 
to  support  preaching  regularly.  A  council  convened 
on  the  '2\st  day  of  October,  18(J8,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration advised  the  Second  Church  to  dissolve 
their  church  organization  and  unite  with  the  First 
Church.  The  Second  Church  voted  not  to  dissolve, 
but  would  grant  letters  to  any  member  who  desired 
them.  Under  this  vote  numbers  took  letiera  to  the 
First  Church,  some  to  the  Methodist,  and  at  a  later  day 
some  to  the  church  at  I'igcou  Cove.  The  First 
Church  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  Second  Church  to  unite  with  them. 

The  chapel  of  the  Second  Church,  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  School  Streets,  was  built  by  stockholders  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  18"i"i,  at  a  cost  of  about 
l?4(IO(),  including  land.  I'revious^o  this  the  Second 
Society  worshipped  in  the  vestry  of  tlie  First  Church. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  aocietv  it  was  sold  to  the 


Y.  >L  C.  A.,and  by  them  at  a  later  day  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
They  have  raised  it  and  jdaced  anollur  slury  under 
it,  making  it  convenient  for  tluir  use,  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public  eye. 

On  the  2()th  day  of  .\ugust,  l.'Sl'>4,  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  called  to  meet  in  Hroadway  Chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  Walter  Harris  fiiles.a  mem- 
ber of  Second  Congregational  Church,  as  a  missionary 
(if  the  .\merican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  A. 
B.  Rich,  of  Beverly,  was  moderator;  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong,  of  Lanesville,  scribe.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  ICdward  E.  Bliss,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey; 
ordaining  [>rayer  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier, of  the  Second 
Church,  Rockport  ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  William  II.  Dunning,  of  the  First  Church, 
Rockport;  charge  l>y  li,-v.  .1.  C.  Thacher,  of  the 
Kvangelical  (_'liurch,  Gloucester ;  closing  jirayer,  by 
Rev.  .John  A.  \"iiiton,  ol'  T5(]stoii;  benediction,  by 
Rev.  W.  II.  (iihs. 

He  died  at  Constanlinoiile,  Turkey,  May  21,  ISd?, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of 
Deacon  Thomas  and  Mary  Oiles,of  this  town. 

Pl(ilX)N'  CovK  Cll.\l'j;i.. — What  is  now  the  I'igeon 
Cove  Chapel  Church  and  Society  (Congregationalist) 
originated  from  a  Sunday-school  that  was  organized 
in  Woodbury's  Hall  (it  was  over  tlie  Union  Store), 
JLiy  :!1,  1857;  there  were  about  forty  persons  present, 
children  and  adults.  Lyman  B.  Stockman  (l)y  whose 
ed'orts  mainly  the  school  was  gatlieied)  was  chosen 
superintendent. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  same  year  the 
schocd  removed  to  what  was  a  <listrict  school-house, 
before  the  puhlii-  schools  were  reorganizeil.  It  was 
located  near  the  residence  of  r.eniah  Colburn  (now 
the  residence  of  Alpheiis  Goodwin).  The  school 
conliniied  at  this  phu-e  until  ISC'.l.  When  the  chap- 
el was  built  and  dedicated  it  removed  ihither. 

The  most  of  the  time  while  ihe  school  occupied 
the  school-house  a  iireaching  service  was  helil  each 
Sabbath  at  live  o'clock  l'..M.,  at  which  pastors  of 
neighboring  churches. — ('oiigregationalist.  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  of  Rockport,  and  Congregationalist,  of 
Lanesville — ren<lered  valuable  service.  When  such 
supplies  failed  a  well-chosen  sermon  was  read  by  the 
superintendent  with  good  elTcct,  or  else  the  hour  was 
occn|)ied  by  a  ])rayer  and  conference  meeting. 

While  the  school-house  was  occupied  by  the  Sun- 
day school  the  town,  who  bad  purchased  it  of  the 
school  district,  sold  it  to  David  L.  Cboate,  for  about 
three  hundred  dollars;  and  he  soon  sold  it  to  Dea- 
con . I.  R.  Golt,  Newell  Giles  and  Elbridge  William, 
for  about  the  same  amount.  They  allowed  the  school 
to  occupy  it  seven  years  free  of  rent,  then  sold  it,  to 
the  schocd  for  one  hundred  and  fil'ty  dollars.  .Vfter 
the  chapel  was  built  the  school,  by  its  trustees,  sold 
the  school-house  and  land  to  Beniah  Colburn,  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 

The  ch.'ipid  was  built  in  ISil.S,  at  a  cost,  incUnling 
land  and  furniture,  of  $:'.iiSI().!)2.     It  was   dedicated  in 
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January,  1869.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper, 
pastor  of  tlic  First  Congregationalist  Church  in 
Rockport.  At  this  time  there  was  a  debt  resting 
upon  it  of  some  one  thousand  two  liundred  dollars; 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies'  Circle,  by  fairs  and  dona- 
tions by  friends  of  the  institution,  in  1S71  the  entire 
debt  was  canceled.  In  1873  the  addition  of  a  tower 
was  made,  a  bell  was  purchiised  and  put  in  place  and 
an  iron  fence  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2475.08.  By 
these  improvements  a  debt  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  was  incurred;  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced, until  1880,  when  it  was  about  six  hnndred 
dollars.  Special  efforts  were  put  forth,  and  friends 
came  forward  with  their  liberal  contributions,  and 
the  entire  debt  was  canceled.  And  none  has  since 
been  incurred. 

Sunday,  August  24,  1873.  For  the  first  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  called  to  worship  by 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 

March  20,  1874.  A  church  of  nineteen  members 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  Church 
of  Christ  at  Pigeon  Cove." 

September  22,  1874.  This  church  was  recognized 
by  a  council  of  churches,  duly  called,  as  a  church  of 
Christ  in  good  and  regular  standing  and  fellowship 
with  other  Congregationalist  Churches.  Rev.  E.  8. 
Atwood,  D.D.,  of  the  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem, 
was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Mcln- 
tire  was  scribe.  Rev.  Chandler  Robbing,  D.D.,  of 
Boston,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes 
was  acting  pastor. 

This  year  there  was  organized  and  incorporated  an 
ecclesiastical  society  in  connection  with  the  church 
to  manage  its  financial  affairs. 

The  land  was  purcha.sed  and  the  chapel  built  in 
the  name  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  business  being 
managed  by  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  school. 
The  trustees  in  1883,  by  vote  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
deeded  the  chapel,  land  and  furniture  to  the  church 
and  society. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  organization  of  this  school 
Mr.  Stockman  received  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  in  Illinois.  He  left  the  Sunday-school  in  the 
charge  of  John  W.  Marshall,  who  continued  to  be 
its  sujierintendent  twenty-four  years.  Since  his  res- 
ignation Andrew  F.  Clark,  Wm.  W.  Marshall  and 
Samuel  L.  Lamson,  who  is  the  present  incumbent, 
have  at  times  occupied  that  position. 

Mr.  Stockman  returned  home  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  in  poor  health.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Albert  Wheeler,  November  27th  of  the 
same  year,  respected  and  beloved.  This  church 
and  society  have  never  been  privileged  with  a  settled 
pastor. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  have  quite  regularly 
been  administered.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes  was  its 
stated  supply  about  three  years.  Rev.  Elijah  Kel- 
log  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Rev.  R.  B.  How- 
ard  about   two  years.     Rev.   S.    B.    Andrews   about 


three  years.  The  other  years  the  pulpit  has  been  m 
cupied  by  different  clergymen  Sabbath  by  Sabbath 
The  present  supply  (1887)  is  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Parker. 
The  services  are  generally  well  attended  ;  the  Sabbat  h- 
school  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  it  has  a  good  li- 
brary. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  preaching  ser- 
vices held  in  this  chapel  each  Sabbath,  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages, — English  the  regular  service ;  then 
the  Finlanders  hold  their  service,  some  thirty  wor- 
shippers; then  the  Swedes,  quite  a  congregation. 
Each  of  them  have  a  minister  of  their  own  order. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Society  . — 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  town  had  its 
origin  in  a  class  formed  by  Rev.  Aaron  Lumnius,  tlu- 
preacher  of  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Church  in  1831. 
He  found  here  Sister  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleavei  (now  Par- 
sons) and  her  husband.  Captain  Levi  Cleaves,  wh" 
was  not  then  a  professor  of  religion,  but  he  soon 
became  a  subject  of  saving  grace,  and  joined  th. 
society  and  has  held  every  office  in  the  gift  of  tin 
church  with  honor  to  himself,  and  with  an  eye  sini;! 
to  the  glory  of  God.  He  died  in  the  triumph  ■ 
Christian  faith  June  16,  1805,  aged  fifty-eight  years 
and  nine  months. 

The  first  class  was  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Levi  Cleaves,  Nicy  Cleaves,  John  Cleavis, 
Aaron  Cleaves,  Solomon  Tarr,  Hatty  Tarr,  Charles 
Wormwood,  Zacheus  Roberts,  Lois  Pool,  Rhoda 
Cleaves  and  Betsey  Tarr.  All  of  them  have  pas.'-nl 
over  the  river  except  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleaves  (now  Par 
sons)  and  Rhoda  Cleaves  (now  Rowe).  This  chis- 
was  connected  with  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Chun  h 
until  the  year  1838,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit 
with  Town  Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  H. 
Griffin.  This  year  a  church  edifice  was  erected  ami 
dedicated  by  the  pastor,  and  the  next  year  was  si  t 
apart  as  a  separate  charge  with  Rev.  Israel  Washburn 
pastor. 

The  successive  leaders  of  the  class  were  Charl.  - 
Wormwood,  Levi  Cleaves,  John  Cleaves,  Mo^.  - 
Cleaves,  J.  B.  Stillman. 

A  revival  of  religion  attended  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  he  reported  for  the  year  1839  thirty- 
five  members  and  sixteen  probationers.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  charge  by  Revs.  Thomas  G.  Brown, 
John  P.  Bradley  and  Daniel  Richards. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  O.  Towne,  induced 
the  society  in  1843  to  join  the  Wesleyan  church, 
owing  to  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  the  anti- 
slavery  discussion,  but  in  the  summer  of  1858  the 
society  returned  to  their  first  love. 

The  services  of  Rev.  Elijah  Mason  were  now 
secured,  who  labored  successfully  until  1863,  who 
found  him  a  good  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a 
sympathizing  friend.  He  remained  in  town  after 
leaving  his  charge,  until  called  from  the  scenes  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  the  "rest  that  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God." 
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Tlu'  next  in  charge  wiis  Rev.  Joseph  (ierry,  wlio 
reiii:iiiic(l  one  year,  and  was  sueceeiled  hy  Kev.  A.  H. 
Wli.-.ler,  llewas  lollowecl  l)y  Kev.  .1.  \.  Ames,  who 
Was  alinnilant  in  laliois  (hiring  the  tliree  years  of  his 
ministry,  during  whieli  the  church  edilice  was  built 
on  Broadway  at  a  cost  of  Slli.dUO.  It  was  (K'dieated 
April  14,  ISGt).  Kev.  .J.  A.  M.  C'hajmian  preached 
the  sermon.  Fairer  [)rospects  now  opened  to  the 
church  and  a  goodly  share  of  spiritual  pros|>erity  was 
realized.  Kev.  W.  1).  Ikidge  followed  Mr.  Ames, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  ( '.  Merrill,  whose 
labors  encouraged  and  strenirthened  the  church.  He 
was  followed  by  Kev.  Samuel  Roy.  Alter  seven 
niontlis  of  faithful  labor  he  was  stricken  down  witii 
typhoid  fever,  and  passed  to  his  reward.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  conference  year  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
M.  B.  Cumniing.*.  He  was  returned  to  the  charge  at 
the  next  conference.  i)n  Sabbath  morning.  May  2, 
1875,  the  church  edilice  was  destroyed  by  lire,  the 
cause  of  which  is  still  unknown.  This  was  a  scriou.s 
lo.ss  to  the  church.  There  was  sui^poscd  to  be-SlO.OOO 
insurance  upon  the  building,  but  I'rom  untoward 
circumstances  only  one  half  of  the  above  sum  was 
realized,  and  when  the  indebtedness  of  the  society 
was  met  tliere  remained  only  about  §3000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  to  consider  the  (juestion 
of  re-bnilding  their  house  of  worshij)  §1000  was  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose. 

The  present  house,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  last,  | 
cost  about  §9000,  and  the  delit  remaining  upon  it 
now  (1880)  is  §3500.  Mr.  Ctimmings  was  followed 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  Braman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
W.  Silverthorne.  The  labors  of  these  brethren  were  | 
a  great  blessing  to  the  church.  Rev.  .lolin  Capen  [ 
was  the  next  pastor.  Kev.  .\lfred  Nocm  succeeded 
him  and  served  one  year,  .\fter  him  was  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  A.  \V.  Tirrell,  now  (KS87)  closing  his 
third  year.  He  has  laljored  earnestly  and  faithfully 
with  good  success.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
and  congregation  have  increased  ;  the  church  edifice 
upon  the  outside  has  been  painted,  and  the  societj' 
freed  from  debt,  which  last  event  was  celebrated  in  a 
becoming  manner  on  the  13lh  day  of  April,  188G,  on 
which  occasion  .several  of  the  past  pastors  of  the 
church  were  present;  several  clergymen  of  other 
denominations  also  joined  in  this  interesting  service, 
a  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  burning  of  the 
mortgage  deed  and  note. 

They  have  now  (May,  1887),  a  neat  and  pleasant 
house  of  worship,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school,  of 
which  Daniel  Coath  ia  superintendent.  The  school 
is  furnished  with  a  good  library.  There  is  also  a  lair 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  preach- 
ing, &.C.,  &c.,  and  are  free  frrun  debt.  Mr.  Tirrell's 
pastorate  of  three  years,  expired  .\|)ril,  1.S.S7.  Rev. 
John  H.  Mansfield  succeeds  him,  and  is  now  p;istor. 

FiR.sT  Univkusali.st  Socikiy. — The  Universalist 
Society  in  Sandy  Bay  was  organized  February  27, 
1821,   bv   the   name  of  the   Universalist  Benevolent 


Society  of  Gloucester,  .\aron  I'oid,  .■^obmioM  Pool, 
John  Manning,  Francis  Pool.  Moses  Colbey  and 
Daniel  ( ).  .Marshall,  who  were  inend)ers  of  the  Iride- 
ln-nclent  Christian  Society  of  Gloucester  Harbor; 
William  Norwood,  Charles  Norwood,  Jr.,  Daviil  Bal)- 
son,  David  Wheeler,  William  Norwood,  .Ir.,  and 
Klien  Norwood,  who  were  members  of  the  Third 
Parish  (Annisquam  Society),  with  others,  consti- 
tuted its  membership.  Previous  to  this,  services  of 
the  I.'nivcr.salist  order  were  held  in  this  village. 
Kev.  'I'bomas  .loiics,  of  (Jloueester  Harbor,  preached 
several  Sabbaths  in  the  meeting-house  built  by  the 
parish  in  ISOl,  which,  by  an  understanding  with  the 
Congregalionalists,  they  were  to  occupy  two-fifths  of 
the  time  ;  but  al'ter  some  months  of  this  way  of  occu- 
pying the  house,  the  IJniversalists  were  denied  the 
privilege,  and  were  not  alloweil  its  use.  This  act  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  law,  which,  alter  being  before  the 
court  several  years,  was  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  Con- 
gregational ists  (or  the  parish,  as  it  was  called),  they 
to  have  the  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. 

After  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  house  as 
a  society,  they  worshi[)|)ed  in  a  school-house  that 
stood  <ni  the  present  site  of  the  Sandy  Bay  house 
stable  and  hall.  The  clergymen  that  olliciated  the 
most  fre<iuently  were  Revs.  J.  11.  Rugbce,  J.  (Oilman, 
J.  P.  Atkinson,  Ilosea  Ballon  and  Lafayette  Mace, 
riie  meeting-house  was  built  in  1S2'J,  at  a  cost  of 
al)(iut  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies 
June  2-lth.  It  was  dedicated  ( )ctober  8th  of  the  .same 
year;  dedicatory  sermon  by  Ki'V.  Thomas  .bnies,  of 
Gloucester.  Kev.  Lafayette  .Mace  preached  a  lew 
months  in  the  new  house;  lie  was  succeeded  by  Kev. 
Lucius  K.  Page.  The  succession  of  ministers  has 
been  as  lidlows;  1X32,  Kev.  P..  B.  Miissey  ;  1835,  Kev. 
A.  C.  L.  Arnold;  1837,  Rev.  Charles  Spear;  1839, 
Gibson  Smith;  1841,  Rev.  John  Allen  ;  1844,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Leonard  ;  184(1,  Rev.  K.  W.  Locke;  1849,  Kev.  S.  C. 
Hewett;  1850,  Rev.  H.  Van  Canipen  ;  1853,  Rev.  A. 
C.  L.  Arnold;  185(5,  Kev.  Wni.  Hooper;  1858,  Rev.  J. 
PI.  Farnsworth  ;  1801,  Rev.  Stillnian  Bardeii  ;  1807, 
Rev.  George  11.  Vibbert;  1.S72,  Rev.  Allen  P.  Fol- 
soiii.  Rev.  B.  (i.  Kiissell  was  acting  pastor  July  1, 
1875;  was  ordaineil  on  the  evening  of  August  5.  The 
Association  of  Boston  llniversalists  met  here  on  that 
day;  it  was  an  appropriate  time  for  an  ordination. 
Tiie  services  were  as  lollows:  Invocation,  by  Rev.  C. 
C.  Clark,  of  Pigeon  Cove  ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Kev.  T.  W.  lllnian,  of  Philadelphia;  sermon, by  Rev. 
J.  .M.  Atwood,  of  North  Cambridge,  from  Luke  xi. 
23;  ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev.  F.  11.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of 
New  York ;  charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Kev.  D.  Sawyer  ; 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  by  Kev.  Richard  Kddy, 
D.D.,  of  (iloucester;  benediction,  by  the  pastor.  He 
continued  in  the  pastorate  several  years,  ami  was 
succeeded  in  1880  by  Kev.  ICdwin  Davis,  who  was 
pastor  .some  four  years.     Rev.  Lorenzo   Haynes  was 
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pastor  from  November,  1884,  to  March  1,  1887,  since 
which  time  they  liave  had  no  settled  pastor. 

This  society  was  incorporated  April  6,  1S39,  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  of  Glouces- 
ter. February  8,  1845,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
First  Univcrsalist  Society  of  Rockport  (by  act  of  the 
General  Court).  In  the  year  1808  the  meeting-house 
was  renovated  and  improved  by  putting  in  a  new  pul- 
pit, new  pews  and  windows,  thoroughly  changing 
the  interior.  The  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pastor's  study  and  organ-loft;  a  new  tower  and 
spire  was  erected,  changing  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  cost  of  all  the  im- 
provements and  repairs  was  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand d(dlars.  This  caused  a  large  debt,  which  hung 
heavily  upon  the  society.  But  it  has  been  gradually 
decreasing,  until  now  it  is  of  quite  small  proportions, 
and  is  easily  handled.  They  have  an  interesting 
Sabbath-school,  of  which  James  W.  Bradley  is  super- 
intendent, and  has  occupied  that  position  some 
twenty  years.     They  have  a  good  library. 

Second  Universalist  Society. — In  the  year 
1861,  August,  a  Sunday-school  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  was  organized  in  the  engine-house 
hall  of  the  Pigeon  Cove  Engine  Company.  There 
were  twenty  persons  present;  Austin  W.  Story  was 
chosen  superintendent,  and  has  been  re-elected  to 
that  position  each  year  until  the  present  time  (1887). 
The  number  now  connected  with  the  school  is  seventy- 
five  ;  they  have  a  library  of  six  hundred  volumes. 
After  occupying  the  engine-hall  for  a  time,  they  re- 
moved to  a  building  that  was  Edmunds'  bowling- 
alley,  then  to  Edmunds'  Hall,  where  they  maintain- 
ed preaching  to  a  considerable  extent.  March  31, 
1869,  a  religious  society  was  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday-scliool,  by  the  name  of  the  I'igeon 
Cove  Universalist  Association.  February  28,  1878, 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  the  name  of 
the  society  was  changed  to  the  "Second  Universalist 
Society  of  Rockport." 

In  the  year  1873  they  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
meeting-house,  at  a  cost  of  $10,542.43.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  12lh  day  of  June, 
1873.  Rev.  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  Gloucester, 
preached  the  sermon. 

This  society  has  had  no  pastor  installed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  clergymen  that  have  offici- 
ated from  time  to  time :  Rev.  A.  A.  Folsom  was  the 
first  to  supply  the  pulpit ;  next  was  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark, 
from  1874  to  1875  ;  Rev.  Robert  C.  Lansing,  from  1876 
to  1878 ;  Rev.  George  H.  Vibbert,  from  June,  1878,  to 
July,,  1879  ;  Rev.  B.  G.  Russell,  from  July,  1879,  to 
May  30,  1880 ;  Rev.  Edwin  Davis,  from  July,  1880, 
to  April  22,  1884  ;  Rev.  Miss  L.  Haynes,  from  Sep- 
tember 28,  1884,  to  March  22,  1885;  Rev.  Nathan 
R.  Wright,  July,  August  and  September,  1885,  since 
which  date  the  pulpit  has  l)een  supplied  the  most  of 
the  Sabbaths  by  transient  clergymen. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  wlio  made 


Pigeon  Cove  his  summer  home  many  years,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  this  church  gratuitously  one  Sab- 
bath of  each  year,  so  long  as  his  health  allowed. 

The  funeral  services  of  several  of  the  most  promi- 
inent  citizens  of  the  village  have  been  held  in  this 
house.  These  services  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  a  house  of  worship. 

Baptist  Church. — The  Baptist  Church  in  Sandy 
Bay,  Gloucester,  was  constituted  in  1807,  with  some 
few  members,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Gloucester 
proper.  The  society  began  to  form  about  1805  or 
1806.  Rev.  Elisha  Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly  (Bap- 
tist), preached  in  the  new  Congregationalist  meeting- 
house once  before  Mr.  Jewett  came  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  Baptist  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1811,  by  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  of 
Goucester;  no  settled  pastor  until  1819  or  1820.  The 
first  person  baptized  by  immersion  in  Sandy  Bay  was 
James  Woodbury,  March  10,  1805,  by  Rev.  Elisha 
Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly. 

Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  born  in  Sandy  Bay  in 
177G,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Baptist  order  in 
this  village.  He  was  converted  on  shipboard,  about 
the  year  1800,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, to  Madeira.  They  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind ;  the  brig  was  considerably  damaged  and  was 
obliged  to  put  back  for  repairs;  a  part  of  her  cargo 
was  contraband  ;  the  captain  conscientiously  refused 
to  complete  the  voyage  with  such  a  cargo  ;  the  owners 
put  the  mate  in  charge;  the  brig  was  partially  repair- 
ed, sailed  and  was  never  heard  from.  Captain  Hale 
took  passage  for  Alexandria,  Va. ;  on  the  voyage  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  became  disabled  and  Captain 
Hide  brought  her  safely  into  port.  He  was  awake  to 
his  religious  principles,  and  in  1811  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  married  in  New  York,  in 
1804,  to  Judith  White,  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  her  home.  He  was  baptized 
in  New  York.  After  a  few  years  on  shore  he  again 
took  to  the  sea,  and  in  1817,  while  on  the  passa^T 
home,  he,  in  a  jrale  of  wind,  went  aloft,  the  crew  r 
fusing  to  go;  he  received  an  internal  injury,  whirl 
terminated  in  consumption  ;  he  died  in  1818,  agi 
forty-two  years.  Previous  to  the  building  of  tin 
meeting-house,  even  before  theact  of  incorporation, 
they  held  meetings  in  private  houses,  often  in  the 
house  of  Eben'r  Pool. 

James  A.  Boswell  was  settled  the  first  pastor  ol 
this  church,  in  1820.  He  preached  in  an  unfinisln  ! 
hall;  it  was  the  second  story  of  the  house  next  o:i- 
of  the  now  Eureka  Hall.  He  taught  school  durii  , 
the  week  in  the  same  room.  The  Sabbath-school  wii> 
organized  in  1821.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1822;  it  was  occupied  for  preaching  service  withmii 
pews  until  1828,  when  it  was  furnished  with  pe\\>. 
and  a  number  of  them  were  sold  on  the  -Ith  day  oi 
July,  the  same  year.  The  cost  of  the  house,  with 
the  land  and  pews,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars. 
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March  10,  1840,  name  changed  to  tlie  First  Bap- 
tist Churcli  ami  J^ociet y  of  Kockport. 

The  tbllowing  iianieil  have  served  as  pastors: 

Itov.  James  A.  U.m«.,ll lain  to  !<.!:! 

Rev.  Avilbeil  Ciirti!^ ISliT  **  I'^^l't 

Kcv.  Barllctt  Pcaai' 18il  "  ISi:) 

Kev.  Otis  Wing ls:n  "  lH:ifi 

Ri-v.  «;ibln-ii  Williams 1S:!7  "  ISIS 

Kov.  Ilonj.  Knight ls:i'J  "  Ix-M 

Iti-v.  Otis  Wiuj; IS-W  "  1M-' 

Ri-v.  Lvvi   1!.  II;illiii\va,v Mii.v,     184:1,  .lie.1  Aug.  l,lsl:i 

Kov.  U.  X.  Ilurris IS44  t)  l.''4c; 

Kcv.  Sanniel  C.  (;ill..Tt 1S46  "  IsIS  l 

Rev.  Thomas  Driver Marcli,  1S4'J  "  IS4'.I 

Rev.  Georgo  Lyie lS-i"l  l">  l.s.''2 

Rev.  ThomiLS  DriviT I.«-">2  "  1S.'.4 

Rev.  A.  E.  BsiltellB IS.'..^.  "  Jsii\ 

Kev.  J.  M.  Driver I.s.'i6  "  l.s.-,9 

Deacon  .SamueUlicaver lsi,0  "  Isia 

Kov.  Benj.  I.  Lane ISiy  "  l.sil" 

Rev,  Lewis  Holmes ISO?  '•  ISRP 

Uev.  Otis  L.  Leonard  was  ordained  Sepleiul)er  22, 
1869.     Order  of  exercises  were  as  follows: 

Invocation By  Rov.  W.  P.  Bridge,  of  the  M,  K.  (■liunli. 

JUitdinQ  the  Scriptitres B.v  Kev.  J.  C.  Fo.ster,  of  BeviMl.v. 

Oiicniiitj  Prayer By  Kfv,  Jlr.  Gannett,  of  E;uit  (Jlouccster. 

Sermon By  Rev.  Justin  I).  Kulton,  of  Boston. 

Oriaming  Praf/tr By  Kcv.  S.  II.  I'riitt,  of  S.ilcui. 

liight  Hawioj  FetloiOihip By  Rev.  F.  F.  Emerson,  of  tJloucosfer. 

Char.je  lo  the  PMlor By  Kcv.  T.  E.  V:i.ss:ir,  of  l.ynn. 

Charge  t„  the  Church By  Kev.  Harvey  I'Hi,  ol  Jliilillcton. 

Closing  Prat/er By  Rev.  Wni.  31.  Lyle,  a  return«l  M  i.^vsionary. 

Ik-ne'liciion By  the  I'iistor. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order.  He  served 
until  September,  1874;  ho  then  resigned  and  was 
dismissed. 

I'lev.  A.  J.  Lyon IST.)           to  lST(i 

Kev.  E.  D.  Bowers ]873           "  issl 

Rov.  George  A.  CIcavclanJ ls.«i            "  Isglj 

Kev.  .\.  B.  Wilson March,  ISs:,,  l\fb'y,  l»Sf. 

During  the  years  186(>-fi7,  they  enlarged  their 
meeting-house  lot  tiy  purchasing  an  additional 
jiiece  of  land.  They  raised  the  house  several  feet 
aUove  the  foundation,  and  moved  it  from  fronting 
oil  High  Street,  to  it-s  present  location,  fronting 
on  Mount  Pleasant  Street,  and  added  to  its  length 
twenty  feet.  They  completely  renovated  the  interior 
and  furnished  it  witli  a  new  pulpit  and  furniture, 
new  pews;  walls  and  ceiling  at  a  later  day  were 
neatly  frescoed,  making  a  very  neat  and  pleasant 
audience-room.  A  small  vestry  Wiw  constructed  over 
the  vestibule.  A  new  tower  and  .steeple  was  erected, 
and  at  a  later  day  was  furnished  with  a  bell.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  wiis  put  in  good  condition  by 
carpenters  and  painters.  The  whole  cost  of  those  ini- 
[>rovenienta  was  more  than  six  thousand  dollars, 
which  wiis  all  paid  at  the  time  except  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  sum  did  not  long  remain  unpaid. 
The  society  has  been  free  from  debt  until  the  prMent 
time. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  arc  supported  now  and 
for  several  years  la-st  past  by  free-will  offerings. 


m 


I  Died  S«I)t.  1,  1849. 


The  church  edifice  was  re-dedicated  April  10, 
1867  ;  sermon  by  Rev.  15('iijamiii  J.  Lane,  who  was 
piistor  about  three  years,  closing  July,  1867. 

They  have  now  no  settled  jia.stor,  but  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  preaching  by  supply 
pastors. 

The  Sabbath-school  is  in  good  condition  ;  meiiiber- 
slii',1,  one  hundred;  library,  three  hundred  volumes. 

Nathaniel  Richardson,  .Ir.,  superintendent,  now  on 
his  tirteenth  year  of  service. 

Catholic  Chi:rch. —  Up  to  Ibe  year  ISlSO  our 
popiil:ition  was  nearly  all  native  born  ;  even  at  a  later 
(lat(^  there  were  but  few  foreigners  who  m.ide  their 
home  with  us.  In  1850  there  were  quite  a  numl)er 
of  foriML'iiers,  most  of  them  Catholics;  therefore  (he 
necessity  of  a  service  of  that  order.  Thefirst  JIass  cele- 
brated in  this  town  was  in  what  is  now  Eureka  Hall, 
in  theycar  LSW;  Rev.  Father  .John  McCabe,  of  S:ilein, 
oHiciatcd. 

In  18."»6  the  Catholic  population  had  ineroascil  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  their 
erecting  a  liouse  of  worship.  Quite  a  number  traveled 
to  (xlouce.ster  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  attend  the 
service  of  their  order.  Their  clia[iel  was  liuilt  on 
Hroadway,  and  opened  for  service  in  1856.  Rev. 
Thomas  Shehan,  of  Salem,  was  earnest  and  active  in 
erecting  this  house  of  worship,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
the  bind,  was  about  three  thoiis:ind  dollar.s. 

Rev.  Ltiigi  Actjuarone  was  the  first  ministering 
priest  here;  his  parish  encircled  the  ca])C.  He  was  a 
gentleman  highly  respected.  With  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  foreign  population,  which  was  largely 
Catholics,  the  labor  required  w;ts  more  than  Father 
Acquarone  could  perform.  Rev.  Thomas  Barry  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  society  here;  he  con- 
tinued in  service  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after 
a  short  illness  in  January,  1888.  Rev.  Daniel  S. 
Healey  immediately  succeeded  5Ir.  Barry,  and  is 
now  the  ministering  priest  in  this  town  and  at  Lanea- 
villc. 

Soon  after  he  came  in  charge  of  the  work  here  he 
set  about  enlarging  and  improving  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, making  it  more  convenient  and  attractive,  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  presenting  a  more  favorable 
ap|)earance.  The  whole  cost  of  the  improvement  was 
thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  paid. 

The  Sabbath-school  numbers  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  is  an  interesting  and  useful  institution.  All 
their  Sabbath  services  and  also  services  on  other  set 
days  are  well  attended. 

I'rotkstaxt  Epi.scopat,  Church. — The  first  ellbrt 
to  establish  Episcopal  Church  service  in  this  town 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  year  1872.  Services 
were  held  several  months  this  year  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Y.  >L  C.  A.,  but  were  discontinued  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  D.  Reiil,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glou- 
cester. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1878,   services  were   again 
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commenced  and  continued  until  late  in  October,  each 
Sunday,  in  Eureka  Hall.  The  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  William  R.  Hooper,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Gloucester.  On  the  jifternoon  of  July 
15th  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  U.  Paddock  [ireached 
the  sermon. 

There  were  only  occasional  services  of  this  order 
held  in  this  town  from  October,  1878,  to  November, 
1885,  except  a  lay  service  has  been  held  during  the 
summer  months  since  1878  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Eben  C.  Millett,  on  Phillips  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove. 
In  November,  1885,  a  service  was  held  in  Haskina 
Hall,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  S.  Beers.  The  next 
Sunday  service  was  held  in  Rechabite  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Emil  Charles  PfeiflTer;  these  services  have 
now  become  a  fixed  institution. 

A  regular  organization  was  effected  on  the  7th  day 
of  May,  1886,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Mission  ;  it 
comprised  nineteen  members,  viz. : 

Otis  E.  Smith.  RoKiDaldR.Coll.ij-.  Frank  H.  Perkins. 

Frank  Wilson.  T.  T.  H,  Havwood  Luther  C.  Tihbets. 

Charles  Tresnon.  Fanny  U.  C.  Saiihorn.  James  Bloore.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kosa  .\nn  Morse.  Delia  F.  Smith.  0.  S.  C.  O'Brien,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Ahbie  Tibbets.  Blary  L.  Tibbets.  Charles  F.  Jlills. 

Eliza  T.  Lane.  Fannie  C.  Tupper.  Cora  A.  Pickering. 
John  Muore. 

Otis  E.  Smith  was  elected  warden.  A  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  with  the  mission.  Reginald  R. 
Colley  is  superintendent. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 
IIOCKPORT— ( Continued). 

Jlevoluliouary  War— Drought— Great  Snow  Storm — Sickness — Fiahinrf—Fire 
Vejmrlmeiil—yVar  of  \SV2—Toi'pira«ce  ami  Murut  B,/orm—Fira— 
Mantifacturei— Pout  oJfK^e— Stone  Quarrying— Hockport  liauli — Rockport 
Savings  and  dranite  Savings  Bank— Centennial  of  Incorporation  of  S(indy 
Bay — Fourth  of  July  Celebration,  1854 — Schools — Ilockport  Ilailroad. 

Revolutionary  AYar. — The  villages  of  Sandy 
Bay  and  Pigeon  Cove  gradually  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  resources.  There  were  a  few  Grand  Bankers ; 
the  in-shore  fishing  boats  that  were  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen tons  had  increased  to  considerable  numbers ;  there 
were  a  few  rudely  cultivated  fields  yielding  a  meagre 
harvest.  Fishing  was  the  leading  interest.  The  peo- 
ple had,  amid  these  scanty  resources,  gradually  strug- 
gled up  to  a  position  of  comparative  importance 

They  had  their  meeting-house  and  minister,  their 
school-house  and  teacher,  their  selectmen  some  of 
the  years,  and  minor  officials, — all  this  betokening 
progress  and  improvement. 

The  rude  blast  of  war  is  heard  along  the  coast ; 
it  comes  like  a  mildew  upon  the  budding  prospects 
of  these  villagers.  Soon  the  channels  of  business 
begin  to  close ;  the  larger  vessels,  the  Grand  Bank 
schooners,    are    docked.      The    active    and   hardy 


men,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  village,  are  turnd 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  those  of  war.  The 
minister,  after  serving  the  people  twenty  years  as 
their  pastor,  except  occasional  intervals  of  absence 
when  he  was  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  French  War, 
again  yields  to  the  circumstances  of  war,  and  enlists 
in  the  service  of  his  countrj-,  as  chaplain  and  sur- 
geon's mate,  first  at  Dorchester,  then  in  Rhode  Island 
and  at  other  places,  and  so  continued,  except  with 
occasional  visits  to  his  people,  for  about  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned 
to  his  little  flock,  who  had  long  mourned  the  ab- 
sence of  their  spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  They 
were  able,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
war,  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  only  ninety  quintals  of 
hake-fish  yearly.  He  continued  with  them  two  years, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  salary,  and 
probably  anticipating  no  increase  on  account  of  the 
continued  poverty  of  the  people,  he  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request  in  1779,  and  removed  to  Coos  County, 
New  Hampshire,  where  tradition  says  that  he  had  a 
settlement  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  His  goodg 
and  furniture  were  packed  in  an  ox-cart  ^which  he 
purcha.sed  of  Captain  Dodge  of  the  Pigeon  Hill  farm. 
The  journey  to  his  new  home  consumed  some  seven 
or  eight  days. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1775,  some  twenty  boats 
were  on  the  in-shore  fishing-grounds,  when  they  re- 
ceived news  that  the  British  were  marching  on  Con- 
cord. They  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
for  home,  and  before  night  almost  every  man  was  at 
Gloucester  Harbor,  armed  and  equipped  with  such 
guns  and  arms  as  came  to  hand,  and  were  ready  to 
march  upon  the  enemy.  Soon  news  was  received  that 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  the  enemy  were  re- 
treating towards  Boston.  The  most  active  men  readily 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  country;  the  old  men 
and  boys  incapable  of  entering  the  service  remained 
at  home  and  engaged  in  fishing  or  cultivating  the 
soil.  They  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  fish  for 
barter  or  for  greatly  depreciated  paper  money,  which 
was,  sometimes  during  the  war,  sold  for  2s.  6rf.  on  the 
pound.  In  one  instance,  a  soldier  sent  his  wife  bis 
month's  pay,  and  this  she  exchanged  for  one  bu-shel 
of  meal.  About  1779  no  grain  could  be  purchased  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  young  man  was  sent  to  Beverly  to 
purchase  a  few  bushels  of  barley. 

Salt  for  several  years  of  the  war  was  very  dear — 
therefore,  sometimes  fish  were  imperfectly  cured.  Mr. 
William  Norwood  conceived  the  idea  of  salting  fish 
in  hogsheads,  and  thus  make  a  saving  of  salt.  His 
plan  was  quite  a  success,  and  was  soon  adopted  by 
all.  This  practice  has  continued  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent to  the  present  day.  Previous  to  thi.s,  the  practin 
wiis  to  salt  fish  in  bulk,  or,  as  sometimes  termed,  dry- 
salted. 

This  village  was  well  represented  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  a  company  of  sixty-six  men,  including 
officers,  it  is  said,  were  enlisted  by  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  its 
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ii-rly-sergeant.  Tliey  met  for  ilrill  iit  liis  lumse, 
lich  is  now  (1SX7)  tlif  lioiiie  of  Cieorgc  W.  Li'giilk'r, 
1  >rte  wife  is  a  graiulilaiijihter  of  Sergeant  Tarr.  lie, 
■  riot  as  he  was,  gave  up  the  eoniniand  to  John 
Ivowe. 

This  company  left  town  Momiay,  .hine  litli,  going 
til  rough  Wenhaui  on  their  way  lollie  camp.  On  llieltilh 
they  reached  Jlystic  River,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  that  place. 
About  dark  they  halted.  In  a  short  time,  by  the  yet 
lingering  twilight,  they  saw  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers approaching,  who  were  soon  I'ound  to  be  a  de- 
tachment from  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As  soon  as 
they  came  up,  C'a])tain  Rowe's  company  joined  them, 
andthe  whole  body  moved  towards  breed's  Hill.  On 
their  arrival  they  silently  set  to  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  tiirow  up  iutrenchments.  When  the  re- 
doubt was  finislieil,  and  while  the  enemy  were  land- 
ing. Captain  Rowe,  with  a  part  of  the  company,  was 
dispatclied  to  carry  off  tlie  tools.  On  their  return, 
these  men  were  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
the  provincial  troops,  near  Mystic  River.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  company  was  divided,  and  was  not 
again  united  during  the  day.  Ensign  Cleav(dand  and 
Sergeant  Haskins  remained  in  the  redoubt  with  one 
part,  while  Captain  Rowe  and  Lieutenant  l'o(d,  with 
the  other,  were  on  the  left  of  the  line — .some  assisting 
in  building  the  rail-fence  as  a  jirotcction  from  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  lino 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  building  up  a  small  breast- 
work with  stones  and  dirt.  They  were  thus  engaged 
till  the  English  advanceil,  about  three  o'clock  i>.  .m. 
Major  JlcCleary  gave  them  particular  directions  how 
to  act ;  they  were  to  load  and  lire  with  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  and,  after  the  first  volley,  not  to  wait  for 
orders,  but  to  load  and  fire  as  ftist  as  possible,  taking 
care  not  to  throw  away  any  shot  by  firing  at  too  long 
a  distance.  The  enemy,  as  is  well  known,  were  re- 
pulsed twice,  but,  at  the  third  attack  the  ammunition 
at  the  redoubt  gave  out. 

A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  troops  at  the  rail- 
fence  joined  in  it.  They  retreated  that  night  to 
Ploughed  Jiill.  Three  of  Captain  Rowe's  company 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  two  were  W(junded. 
Francis  Pool  ami  .Josiali  Brooks  were  killed  at  the 
rail-fence,  while  in  the  act  of  firing.  William  Parsons 
was  killed  at  the  redoubt.  Haiiiel  Doyle  was  hurt  by 
a  ball,  which  pa.s.sed  through  the  palisade,  struck  hiin 
in  the  breast,  broke  a  button  off  his  clothing,  but  did 
not  enter  his  body.  William  Foster  was  wounded  in 
the  retreat,  in  the  wrist.  Sergeant  Haskins  had  two 
cartridges  left  when  he  retreated  from  the  post,  but 
he  fired  them  upon  the  enemy  when  he  got  to  the 
rail-fence. 

Seventeen  of  this  company  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  five  only  over  thirty,  none  over  forty. 
The  youngest  was  William  J^owe.  a  lad  of  fourteen; 
John  Rowe,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  captain,  was  sixteen. 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill  an  English  brig 
w><i8  seen  at  anchor  in  the  fog  between  Straitsmouth 
Island  iiiid  Thacliers.  About  fifteen  men  manned 
a  boat  in  Long  Cove,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the 
brig.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  most  of 
the  men  below  deck.  They  suddenly  surprised  the 
crew  and  boarded  the  brig  and  took  her  into  Whirl- 
pool dock.  She  had  a  deck-load  of  cattle,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  unilcr  deik.  The  cattle  were 
driven  to  Gloucester  liarbtn- and  sold  at  auction;  the 
brig  was  taken  to  Si]Uam  River  and  was  finally  cut 
up.  One  of  the  crew,  Thomas  Knulsford,  tarried  at 
Pigeon  Cove  iiiul  settleil  just  to  the  wcstwarti  of 
Pigeon  Hill.  He  niitrrieil  a  daughter  of  Win.  Andrews, 
who  lived  ujion  and  owned  the  lanil  that  received  his 
name,  "  Andrews  Point."  .\  number  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living  here.  This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
prize  taken  in  this  war. 

In  the  month  of  May,  177(i,  twelve  men  of  Sandy 
Hay  saw  a  vessel  in  the  ofling  which  they  supposed 
was  an  English  cartel  or  supply  ship  with  supplies  for 
the  British  army.  About  the  same  hour  the  priva- 
teer "  Yankee  Hero  "  hove  in  sight  ofl  Andrews  Point 
These  men  took  a  boat  owned  by  John  (iott  and  Daniel 
B.  Tiirr  to  go  with  others  off  to  the  "Yankee  Hero." 
They  were  very  e.\[)editious  and  were  soon  on  board 
the  privateer,  and  persuailed  the  cajitain  to  run  down 
to  the  ship  in  the  olfing.  When  near  her  they  firctl  a 
gun.  To  their  great  surprise  the  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  English  frigate  "Milford."  She  ojjcned  upon 
the  privateer  and  soon  compelled  her  to  haul  down 
her   colors.     Four  of  their  men   were   killed,  others 
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were  wounded  ;  one,  Ebenr.  Eowe,  lost  an  arm.  Wliile 
the  colors  were  being  hauled  down  Mark  Pool,  who 
was  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Rowe's  company  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  fired  the  last  gun  from  the  privateer. 
Part  of  its  charge  was  a  short  crow-bar.  This  bar 
stuck  fast  in  the  ship's  forward  bulwarks.  The  ship's 
crew  named  it  the  "  Yankee  belaying-pin."  The  pri- 
vateer with  a  prize  crew  was  taken  to  Halifax,  where 
Eeuben  Brooks  and  William  Parkhurst  and  it  may 
be  that  others  of  her  crew  died.  Most  of  the  Sandy 
Bay  men  were  sent  to  Boston  or  New  York  and  ex- 
changed. Major  John  Rowe  w.is  sent  to  New  York. 
He  died  at  Boylston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  Some 
few  of  the  men  were  absent  seven  years. 

In  the  year  1779  the  small-pox  was  quite  prevalent 
all  over  town,  and  Sandy  Bay  had  its  full  share. 
Pest-houses  were  established  at  first,  but  at  length 
people  were  permitted  to  remain  at  their  homes  if 
sick.  Inoculation  was  practiced  very  generally 
(vaccination  had  not  been  discovered). 

The  parish  voted  that  no  person  be  allowed  to 
inoculate  in  their  houses  without  a  permit  from  the 
commitlee.  Any  person  violating  this  order  was  to 
receive  thirty-three  lashes.  We  have  no  record  of  a 
whipping-post  in  this  village,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
First  Parish,  where  offenders  were  punished.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  of  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  inocu- 
lated in  this  village  but  two  died. 

Ship  "Tempest"  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies  as 
a  letter  of  marque,  sailed  from  Gloucester  some  time 
during  the  war,  was  lost  at  sea  with  her  entire  crew, 
eight  of  whom  belonged  in  Sandy  Bay. 
During thelwar  this  vilLage  lost  by  privateering,  killed 
in  battle  and  died  in  prison  more  than  fifty  men,  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  village.  Some  of  the  older 
men  and  children  that  remained  at  home  were  swept 
off  by  the  small-pox  ;  therefore,  the  population  was 
greatly  reduced.  This  people  had  passed  through 
great  and  severe  trials,  but  their  patriotism  never 
wavered,  always  ready  to  dare  and  do  for  their  inde- 
pendence. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  darkness  and 
gloom  to  those  more  congenial  and  insi)iring,  which 
were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  i)eople.  The  noise 
of  war  and  clangor  of  arms  subside,  and  peace,  so  long 
driven  from  the  abodes  of  men,  returns,  and  in  his  train 
follows  industry,  enterprise  and  thrift. 

The  soldier  lays  down  his  arms  and  assumes  the 
plow.  The  sailor,  so  long  the  sport  of  fickle  and  ad- 
verse fortunes,  hies  home  from  bloody  seas  and  engages 
in  honorable  commerce.  The  channels  of  trade 
gradually  open  and  business  agains  flows  on  its  wonted 
course.  The  fishing  interests  of  the  village  assume 
greater  importance;  the  population  increases.  Inde- 
pendence, a  free  country,  are  inspiring  words  and 
quicken  the  energies  of  the  people.  At  this  time,  1783, 
there  were  about  sixty-five  dwelling-houses  and  five 
hundred  people,  four  Grand  Bank  fishing  schooners, 
some  twenty  boats  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons,  two  more 


Grand  Bankers  are  about  being  added  to  the  fleet  by 
Daniel  Thurston  and  his  son. 

About  this  time  Benj.  Hale  and  Daniel  Y'oung 
built  the  schooner  "  Lucy  "  and  fitted  her  for  Bank  fish- 
ing. The  parish,  feeling  the  need  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
labored  here  most  of  the  time  for  two  years,  both  as  min- 
ister and  school-teacher;  his  salary  was  one  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor,  per  year.  In  1782  the  Bill  of  Rights 
gave  libertj'  to  all  people  in  the  State.  At  this  time 
there  were  slaves  in  this  village.  James  Norwood, 
Isaac  Pool  and  Joseph  Baker  and  probably  some 
others  were  slave-holders,  but  now  all  men  were  free; 
but  those  freedraen  continued  to  live  in  the  village,  at 
least  a  portion  of  them.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
not  been  much  advance  in  agriculture  ;  there  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  farmers  with  plenty  of  land,  but  they 
chose  rather  to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  ocean 
than  from  their  broad  acres.  Even  for  what  few  cattle 
they  kept  they  depended  for  food  very  much  upon  salt 
hay  transported  by  boats  from  Ipswich.  In  1786  the 
old  wharf  was  repaired ;  this  was  a  timber  wharf, 
and  was  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  some  seventy  feet 
in  front  of  the  present  old  or  White  wharf.  It  was  not 
one-half  the  length  nor  near  as  high  as  the  present 
wharf 

In  1789  the  tax  of  Sandy  Bay  was  $580.  Jabez  Tarr 
was  collector ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons 
were  taxed.  In  1788  the  parish  voted  the  Independent 
Society  the  use  of  the  meeting  house  one-fourth  of  the 
time  on  condition  of  their  bearing  their  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  repairs.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  Universalists  in  this  village. 

By  1794  the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  seven 
hundred,  and  there  were  about  seventy-five  dwelling- 
houses.  Business  had  been  quite  flourishing  forseveral 
years  until  1797,  when  it  became  depressed. 

Drought,  Ssow-SxoRii  and  Sickness. — In  the 
year  1779  there  was  a  great  drought,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  sutlerings  of  this  people,  who  were 
already,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  This  drought  cut  oft"  to  a  considerable 
extent  their  agricultural  supplies.  Then  the  winter 
of  1779  "  was  so  very  severe,  snow  fell  for  twenty- 
seven  days  in  succession."  Stephen  Pool  owned  a 
sheep  that  was  covered  in  a  snow-bank  during  these 
days,  and  was  rescued  alive,  though  greatly  emaciated. 
The  weather,  a  portion  of  the  time,  was  intensely  cold. 

In  1793  the  village  was  visited  with  an  epidemic, 
the  malignant  sore  throat.  Tradition  says  sixty-two 
children  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

Physicians  were  called  from  Gloucester  proper,  a> 
there  was  no  physician  in  this  village  until,  some  time 
this  year,  Dr.  James  Goss  came  from  Billerica  and  set- 
tled. He  not  only  practiced  medicine,  but  taught 
school ;  thus  making  himself  doubly  useful.  The 
parish  was  also  without  a  minister.  Deacon  John 
Rowe,  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  his  well-balanced  mind,  often  officiated  at 
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irals,  and  also  frequently  presitk'd  at  relifiions 
...r.tings,  tliroufrh  the  long  period  of  religious  and 
ministerial  destitution.  Many  a  dying  one  had  he 
commended  to  (Jod  in  prayer,  and  pleaded  for  their 
forgiveness  tlirough  that  Saviour  tliat  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  'I'lie  eilizens  of  the  town  to-<Iay 
should  bless  and  praise  God  that  such  a  man  lived 
here  in  tiiat  dark  day  of  the  village,  when  the  light 
of  the  (iospe!  was  so  nearly  extinct. 

In  1794,  William  Goss  and  Kbenr.  Pool  were  lined 
for  refusing  to  collect  the  parish  tax. 

In  I'iH),  Ebenr.  Pool  was  selectman  from  Sandy 
Bay.  The  valuation  of  the  village  that  year,  was  $')().- 
000  ;  Pigeon  Cove,  $20,000. 

FisillXG. — From  1783,  the  close  of  the  war,  up  to 
1797  fishing  business  at  Sandy  Hay  was  protitable. 
Tlie  nundjer  of  boats  increased  and  were  of  greater 
tonnage — suy  ten  to  fifteen  tons  each.  These  years 
of  prosperity  enabled  many  persons  to  buiUl  houses 
and  purchase  small  tracts  of  land.  The  boats  of  that 
day  and  for  years  after  were  standing-room  boats,  so- 
called,  and  also  were  pink  stern.  There  was  forward, 
and  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  a  room  nearly  across 
the  width  of  the  boat,  the  floor  of  which  was  about 
three  feet  below  the  deck,  and  the  width  was  about 
three  feet.  It  was  in  these  roomu  the  men  stood  to 
fish.  At  times  the  third  man  stood  in  the  main 
hatchway.  There  was  a  low  waist,  say  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  above  the  deck,  and  this  encircled  the 
entire  boat.  Sonip  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  boats 
were  at  one  time  moored  in  Long  Cove.  Their  moor- 
ings were  a  seven  to  a  nine-inch  cable,  which  were 
made  fa-st  to  two  stumps;  half-way  between  the 
stumps  there  was  a  heavy  iron  chain  with  a  collar 
that  titled  over  the  boats'  stem.  The  stumps  were 
oak  trees  divested  of  their  limbs  or  branches,  but  a 
portion  of  the  roots  retained  ;  this  was  i>iit  through  a 
hole  cut  in  a  flat  stone  weighing  from  three  to  seven 
tons.  Some  of  these  stumps  would  accommodate  one 
end  of  the  mooring  of  several  boats.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  were  supplied  with  these  heavy  moorings,  it 
was  necessary,  when  a  northeast  gale  was  imminent, 
to  leave  their  moorings  and  sail  round  to  (iloucester 
Harbor.  There  would  often  be  a  large  fleet  of 
these  boats  in  Harbor  Cove,  as  that  was  the  safest 
part  of  the  harbor  for  such  craft.  However  watchful 
these  fishermen  were,  their  boats  would  sometimes  be 
caught  at  their  moorings  in  a  northeast  gale,  and 
would  break  from  them  and  drift  ashore.  As  the 
head  of  the  cove  was  at  that  time  a  smooth  sand 
beach,  it  was  seldom  that  they  were  very  badly 
wrecked.  Often  considerable  damage  was  done  by  a 
boat  breaking  a  part  of  her  mooring  and  swinging 
afoul  of  another  boat.  Boats  were  also  moored  in 
Pigeon  Cove  in  the  .same  way.  During  the  winter 
season  many  of  these  boats  were  haule<l  uj)  on  the 
beach  at  the  head  of  Long  Cove  (that  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  stores)  ;  they  were  from  two  to  three 
titrs  deep.     Some  winters  a  number  of  them  would  be 


hauled  across  the  street  on  what  is  now  Bajitist 
S(iuare.  For  the  hauling  up  and  launching  these 
boats  there  were  skids,  so-called  ;  they  were  of  oak, 
about  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  The  boats  were  jilaced  upon  these 
skids  broadside  to,  and  were  hauled  by  i-altle. — say 
from  six  to  eight  yoke  to  ejuh  boat. 

I'lmc    DkI'.vutment. — The    first   effort   to    protect 

!  the    village    from    the    ravages   of    fire    was    by    the 

1  organization  of  a  company  of  twenty  members  .lan- 
uary  !!,  1807.  By  the  rules  they  adopted,  each  mem- 
ber was  required  to  provi<le  himself  with  two  stout 
leather  buckets  and  two  bags  of  substantial  material, 

I  and  each  of  them  of  three  bushels  capacity,  and 
to  be  i)rovided  with  strings  at  the  mouth,  that 
they   may  lie  tightly  drawn   together;   they   were   to 

I  have  the  surname  of  the  owner  in  full  and  the 
initials  of  the  Christian  name  upon  each  ;  they 
were  to  be  ke|>t  hanging  in  a  conspicuous  |)lace, 
the  bags  in  the  buckets  (they  were  usually  ke])! 
hanging  in  the  front  hall  of  the  member's  resi- 
dence). F.very  member  failing  to  conform  to  either 
of  the  above  rules  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  use  of  the  company.  Whoever  should 
lie  absent  at  the  time  of  fire,  or  neglect  to  give 
attendance  unto  him  who  is  in  most  need,  except 
he  gives  a  sullicient  reason,  was  subjected  to  a 
fiiu>  of  one  dollar  and  filty  c-ents.  Oaring  its  his- 
tory Ibrty-sevcn  names  were  adileil  to  the  list  of 
members.  It  ceased  to  exist  some  thirty  years 
since. 

The  first  fire-engine  in  the  village  was  purchased 
by  subscription  in  the  year  1827.  It  was  manu- 
factured  by  Eben    Tappan,  of  Manchester.     It  cost 

!  three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  its  name 
was    l-jitcrjii-ifr.     It    re(Hiired   a   conipaiiy    of   thirty 

!  men. 

In    the    vear    1831    the    town    of    (llonccster   pur 
I  *       . 

chased  an  engine   of  the   same    make,    iiattern   and 

!  cost,  and  located  it  at  Sandy  Bay.  It  recjuired 
the  same  nund>er  of  men  as  the  /■'nferprixe.  These 
two  engines  werc"tulis." 

The  next  engine,  the  Vnt-rij,  was  a  suction,  and 
was  purchased  by  Kockport  in  the  year  1848,  lor  one 

!  thousand  didlars.  It  recjuired  a  company  of  forty-five 
men.  It  did  good  service  in  its  day,  and  was 
sold  in  188")  for  sixty-six  dollars, — the  town,  hav- 
ing )iurchased  a  steamer,  had  no  further  use  for  the 
Voterij. 

I  The  fourth  engine,  the;  Pii/con  Cove  (suction),  was 
purchased  in  IsiiO,  of  William  Jetfers,  at  a  cost 
of  eleven    hundred    and   seventy-one   dollars.     This 

I  engine  requires  a  company  of  forty-five  men. 

The   next,  the  Silver    drey,  was   purchased   of  the 

I  city  of  Lynn  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  ?^898.72,  It 
required  a  company  of  fifty  men. 

'      In    the    year   1870  the    town    piirchase<l    of    Kd- 

'  ward  B.  Leverick  a  hose-carriage,  ('.  H.  J'urious, 
at   a   cost   of  seven   hundred   and   ten   dollars,   and 
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a  hook-and-ladfler-truck,  O.  P.  Whitman,  for  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Next  and  last  was  the  j)urcliase,  in  1885,  of  the 
steamer  iSamt//  liaij,  a  third-size  Silsby,  which  cost, 
including  the  wagon,  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  By  this  last  purchase  the 
annual  expense  of  the  Fire  Department  is  decreased, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  efficient. 

The  department  now  consists  of  one  steamer, 
Sandy  Bay,  and  fifteen  men.  Annual  cost,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars. 

One  hand-engine.  Pigeon  Cove  (suction),  fortj'- 
five  members  and  steward.  Cost  per  annum,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

Hand-engine,  Silver  Grey  (suction),  in  charge  of 
two  men.     Annual  cost  of  twenty  dollars. 

Hook -and -ladder -truck,  G.  P.  W/dlman,  thirty 
members  and  steward.  Annual  cost  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

Four  engineers  at  seventy  dollars  per  annum. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  hose,  and 
there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of  water  by  reservoirs  and 
other  sources.  Our  Fire  Department  is  considered 
quite  efficient  for  a  town  of  this  capacity. 

War  of  1812-15.— The  political  troubles  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  United  States  culmina- 
ted in  war,  which  was  declared  by  Congress  against 
Great  Britain  in  June,  1812.  Though  there  was  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
this  vicinity  in  relation  to  the  need  or  the  feasibility 
of  this  war,  when  it  was  entered  upon,  all  were  loyal 
to  their  country.  Of  course  it  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  dwellers  by  the  sea,  whose  princi- 
pal means  of  support  was  drawn  from  the  ocean,  and 
whose  fleet  of  fishing-boats  were  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy. 

The  first  visit  the  enemy  made  us  was  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  1813,  when  the  privateer  "  Commo- 
dore Broke,"  of  about  sixty  tons,  stood  intoSandy  Bay 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  some  coasters  from  the 
State  of  Maine  that  lay  at  anchor.  She  fired  several 
shots  into  the  village,  which  was  soon  returned  by  our 
meu  on  Bearskin  Neck,  from  muskets  and  one  cannon 
that  had  been  brought  from  Boston  a  few  days  before. 
On  her  departure  out  of  the  bay,  which  soon  took 
place,  a  cannon-ball  struck  her  just  below  the  tran- 
som, and  came  out  under  her  deck  near  the  stem;  she 
was  also  fired  upon  as  she  passed  Pigeon  Cove.  Dur- 
ing this  same  month  the  Bristol  ship  ''  Nymph,'' 
cruising  off'  this  coast,  committed  depredations  upon 
fishermen  and  coasters,  and  occasioned  considerable 
alarm.  She  made  several  ca|)tnrcs,  but  released  them 
upon  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
vessel.  Early  in  the  opening  of  this  war  the  citizens 
of  Sandy  Bay  built  a  circular  fort  or  rather  a  half- 
circle,  on  Bearskin  Neck,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  money  was  raised  by  subscription. 
The  fort  was  built  of  split-stone.  When  the  govern- 
ment  was    constructing   the   breakwater  at   the   en- 


trance of  Long  Cove,  in  1836  to  1840,  this  fort  was  de- 
molished, and  the  stone  was  used  in  that  structure. 
The  donors  or  their  heirs  received  for  it  some  compen- 
sation in  part  commensurate  to  the  amount  by  each 
contributed. 

This  fort  was  supplied  with  a  watch-house,  and 
three  cannon  with  carriages,  in  charge  of  a  corporal 
and  thirteen  soldiers.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
1814,  the  British  frigate  "  Nymph  "  took  a  Sandy 
Bay  fishing-boat  on  the  fishing-grounds  and  com- 
pelled the  skipper,  Captain  David  Elwoll,  to  act  as 
pilot  for  two  barges  full  of  men  which  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  determined  to  send  in  to  capture  the 
fori.  These  barges  left  the  frigate  about  midnight 
in  a  dense  fog  and  quietly  rowed  towards  the  neck> 
passed  the  outer  end  and  then  proceeded  into  Long 
Cove,  and  lauded  her  crew  in  the  Eastern  or  Little 
Gutter  (so-called).  They  then  marched  .to  the  fort> 
took  the  sentinel  by  surprise,  made  prisoners  of  all 
the  soldiers,  fourteen  in  number,  spiked  the  guns  and 
put  them  over  the  embankment. 

The  other  barge  went  into  or  near  the  old  dock  on 
the  western  side  of  the  neck ;  her  men  were  soon  en- 
countered by  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
aroused  by  an  alarm  given  by  a  sentinel  stationed 
near  that  part  of  the  neck.  It  was  now  daybreak 
and  the  fog  had  cleared.  The  men  on  shore  fired 
musket-balls  at  the  barge,  but  in  return  received 
grape-shot  and  cannon-ball ;  no  one  was  injured- 
The  church  bell  rang  out  an  alarm ;  the  men  in  the 
barge  prepared  to  silence  the  tell-tale ;  one  cannon- 
ball  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  belfry  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  church  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1839- 
In  order  to  complete  their  work  the  gun  was  loaded 
with  a  heavy  charge  too  heavy  for  the  barge;  in  firing 
it  started  a  butt  and  she  sank.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand and  his  crew  ran  across  the  neck,  and  seizing 
a  boat  made  their  escape,  except  about  a  dozen  who 
were  made  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time  the  men 
who  took  the  fort  had,  with  all  or  a  part  of  their  pris- 
oners, got  on  board  of  their  barge  and  were  on  their 
way  back  to  the  frigate. 

This  cannon,  after  being  used  on  many  occasions  for 
salutes,  etc.,  and  having  passed  its  usefulness,  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  town  ;  a  carriage  was  provided,  on 
which  it  is  now  mounted,  and  it  occupies  a  place  in  the 
yard  of  the  town  hall.  The  barge  was  raised  and 
repaired,  and  was  donated  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  that 
was  stolen  by  the  crew  of  the  sunken  barge  ;  she  was 
occupied  for  fishing  many  years. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  proposed;  but  Col- 
onel Appleton,  not  feeling  authorized  to  do  this, 
detached  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  Tarr,  to  take  charge  until  they  could  be  sent 
to  Salem. 

On  the  following  night  a  company  of  men  in  dis- 
guise rescued  the  prisoners  from  Lieutenant  Tarr, 
and  effected  an  exchange,  by  which  the  men  that 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  barge  and  others  pre- 
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viously  taken,  twenty  in  all,  were  relea:-e(l.  It  wimUl 
seem  that  the  ilesigii  of  thi.t  huidini^  eoiilil  be  none 
other  than  a  wanton  ile«truetion  of  property. 

The  English  commander,  at  the  eoneliision  ol'  this 
afTair,  promised  our  fislicnnen  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  in  the  use  of  their  tishing-ground  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  he  kept  his  j>romise. 

A  few  days  alter  this  the  peojile  of  this  village 
were  again  alarmed  by  a  rejjorted  attemjit  of  the 
English  frigate  '"  Leander "  to  efleet  a  landing  at 
Folly  Cove.  The  militia  under  Captain  Charles  Tarr 
and  tlie  Sea  Fencibles  under  Captain  David  Elwell 
(he  a  few  days  before  had  been  elected  captain,  but 
had  not  received  his  commission)  were  brouglit  into 
requisition.  About  the  same  hour  word  Was  received 
that  a  ship-of-war  was  about  to  effect  a  landing  at  or 
near  Long  Heach,  upon  which  Captains  Elwell  and 
Tarr  held  a  consultation.  Tarr  proposed  to  take  his 
company  to  the  south  end  and  Elwell  was  to  take  his 
men  to  Eolly  Cove.  This  arrangement  brought  the 
Sea  Fencibles  the  first  company  at  Folly  Cove.  The 
alarm  from  the  south  end  ])roved  false,  and  Cai>tain 
Tarr's  company  soon  joined  the  Sea  Fencibles.  The 
whole  military  force  of  the  town,  under  Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  was  soon  concentrated  at  this  place.  The 
frigate  soon  withdrew  ;  probably  the  object  of  her 
visit  to  this  place  was  to  Jipprojiriate  to  their  use 
some  of  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  near  the  shore. 

This  frigate  was  probably  the  same  and  this  the 
same  time  that  ('aptain  Xathaniel  Parsons  came  out 
of  Siiuara  Kiver  on  board  iiis  fishing-boat.  Just 
after  he  passed  over  the  bar  he  noticed  an  English 
frigate  off  Folly  Point;  her  attention  was  attracted 
towards  his  boat  to  such  an  extent  an<l  he  saw  no 
way  of  escape  but  by  running  her  ashore;  the  water 
was  (juite  smooth. 

The  men  of  the  village,  with  muskets  in  hand,  as- 
sembled near  the  shore  and  blazed  away  at  the  frig- 
ate's boat  that  was  noaring  the  shore.  They  were 
answered  with  cannon-ball  and  grape-shot.  The 
barge  soon  returned  to  the  shi|),  and  next  made  an 
appearance  flying  a  Hag  of  tru^  e.  They  of  course 
were  allowed  to  land,  and  handed  a  letter  to  some 
one,  who  took  it  to  the  house  of  Walter  Woodbury. 
It  read  ius  follows:  "  I,  sir,  William  Colwell,  wishing 
to  search  that  vessel,  supjjosed  to  be  a  freighter,  if 
denied,  will  burn  every  Innisc  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore."  Soon  (,'olonel  Appleton  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  Cape  were  on  hand  ready  for 
duty.     The  frigate  soon  withdrew. 

It  was  learned  by  some  person  who  after  this  was 
a  prisoner  on  board  this  frigate  that  several  of  their 
men  were  wounded.     No  one  on  shore  was  injtired. 

During  this  war  numbers  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  privateering  with  considerable  success,  others  in 
the  naval  and  military  service.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners  and  spent  a  sea.son  at  Dartmoor;  others  at 
Halifax.  One  of  the  number,  who  wiw  a  prisoner 
on  board  a  ship  on  the  Thames,  is  yet  living  in  town. 


However  the  ilitlerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity and  justice  of  this  war,  all  hailed  with  accla- 
mations of  joy  the  news  ol  peace,  which  was  received 
here  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  lKir>.  The  next 
evening  there  was  a  grand  ilUuiiiiiatinii  and  great 
rejoicing. 

The  fishing  interest,  the  mo.st  ))rominent  business 
of  the  village,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed,  soon 
revived  ;  lish  were  caught  in  good  (juantity  and  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  Then  came  a  time  of  general 
prosjierity.  This  year  (1X15)  Moses  V.  Clark,  with 
two  other  men,  on  board  a  twenty-ton  I)oat,  caught  and 
landed  in  eight  month.s  about  nine  hundred  ipiinlals 
of  cod,  pollock  an<l  scalc-lish,  which  sold  for  more 
than  twenty-live  hundred  ilullars.  These  fish  yiel(lc<l 
thirty-three  barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  for  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  same  year  or  the  next  William 
Thurston,  William  Platidiford  and  one  other  man 
and  a  boy,  in  the  boat  "  Indeiicndencc,'' about  thirty 
tons,  caught  and  landed  sixteen  hundred  (luintals  of 
fish.  In  early  spring  codfish  sold  for  live  dollars  per 
quintal. 

Te.\i1'ERV>'ck  a.vd  JIohai-  Kki'Ok.m. — Early  in 
the  present  century  the  public  mind  in  this  village 
was  agitated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  relation  to 
the  excessive  use  and  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  lic]- 
uors.  This  agitation  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  Moral  Kcform  Society  ;  its  object  was  to  prevent 
the  illegal  sale  of  and  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  to  prevent  other  immoralities.  It  was  in- 
stituted in  1814,  and  during  the  tifteen  years  of  its 
history  did  a  good  work.     It  dissolved  in  IS2i). 

The  constitution  of  said  society  was  as  follows: 

"The  utility  ufJIoml  .Sorictics  li:i»  liven  titv  c.Mtiisivcly  fc-lt  in  the 
world.  Thc.v  hiivr  n  very  hapiiy  iinil  ijuwvrfnl  inlliu-ru-i-  to  iiricst  tho 
Jirosri'sa  of  via.;  which  fcliuusly  iiliirnia  every  enlightened,  virtnon» 
antl  I)enevulent  niirul.  Kor  wlu-ivvcr  it  prevaiin.  it,s  footsteps  are  marked 
with  disorder,  eontnsion  and  wrelehednew.  It  often  robs  eoeiely  of  its 
l.riglitest  ornanieiit.s  expels  hai.piness  and  pro>perity  from  tho  norial  eir- 
de  and  ri-(luces  families  to  an  ahjeet  and  sutVerinq:  state. 

"  Having  seen  for  a  consideralile  time,  with  deep  regret  and  fearful 
anxiety,  the  great  prevalence  of  sin  amongst  ns,  we  feel  it  to  he  an  iu- 
dispensahle  duty  which  we  owe  to  tlinl,  iMji-selves,  our  fanutiea  and  pos- 
teiity,  touHO  our  inlluelice  anrl  endeavors  to  suppress  its  proi;ress  and 
resctio  society  from  its  pernicious  ami  fatal  etfects. 

"  .S-nsilile,  however,  that  all  human  memis  and  eftortB  will  prove  in- 
eflec  tnal  withiuit  a  divine  blessing,  we  wonl.l  liumldy  rely  on  Cod  for 
his  aid  and  assistance  to  crown  our  exertions  with  BUCccsa. 

'•  L'n.ler  thi-s.'  impressions,  we,  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  (Sandy  Hay), 
ilo  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  8.H!iety  for  the  suppression  of  vice  nnd 
tlie  improvement  of  morals;  and  do  adopt  tho  following  as  aConstitti- 
lion  ; 

"  Notwithstanding  the  general  object  of  this  Bociety  is  to  conntemct 
all  vice,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  it  makes  its  apjwamnce,  yet,  a» 
Bomo  8[iecie»  of  it  are  far  metre  destructive  to  tho  peace,  onler,  interest 
ami  ln<»ralsof  Btjciely  than  others,  wo  consider  it  our  duly  to  hear  u  par- 
ticnlarund  ileciiled  testimony  against  thr»e,  and  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  the  inemberB  of  this  society  in  resj-ect  to 
those  vices,  it  is  thought  advisable  that  they  should  bo  I)arlicularly  de- 
scribed, ami, 

"  1st.  As  intonipenince  has  Iw-conio  very  alartning,  common  and  de- 
structive; us  nniny  individuuls  have  been  entirely  ruined,  fandliel 
abuseil,  ilistreiweil  and  nnide  wretched  by  it  ;  as  it  niimans  the  man,  im- 
pairs the  ratiiiiial  iiowers,  obliteiatcB  the  moral  sense,  destroys  c(rnjngal 
aflection,  |.arental  telulernesa  ami  all  viilnous  feelings  of  Bocial  life, 
whatever  tends  to  aid  and  iocreaso  tliis  vice  must  t>e  received  a«  a  di»- 
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trcssingand  serious  evil,  deeply  to  be  deplored  by  every  friend  to  virtue 
and  humanity;  and  iis  no  cause,  perliuiw,  has  ever  contributed  more  to 
the  continuance  and  iucreiwe  of  this  vico  than  retailing  shops,  where  ar- 
dent spirits  have  been  sold,  mixed  and  drank  in  open  violation  of  the 
law  ;  and  as  such  shopB  have  become  very  numerous  at  the  present 
day,  and  nurseries  of  idleness  and  every  specieaof  wickedness,  they  call 
for  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  We,  therefore,  do  solemnly  engage 
to  abstain  from  an  exce;*aive  use  of  ardent  spirits  ourselrea,  to  prevent 
it  in  our  families,  social  circles  and  other  places  ;  that  we  will  not 
frequent  and  drink  in  retailing  shops,  nor  suffer  our  children  under 
our  care  to  do  it ;  and  that  wo  will  unite  in  aiding  and  upholding 
persons  appointed  to  suppress  all  such  unauthorized  iilaccs  amongst  us, 
in  taking  everj' legal  step  necessary,  that  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  rising  generation  saved  from  its  ruinous  effects. 

"  2d.  As  profane  language  degrades  a  rational  being,  oifends  a  holy 
God,  invalidates  the  sacred  and  solemn  nature  of  an  oath,  and  tends 
to  the  perversion  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  we  do  sacredly 
promise  to  discountenance  all  profaneness  and  indecent  conversation, 
both  by  our  precept  and  example. 

"3d.  We  engage  not  to  gamble  or  p'ay  at  any  games  whatever  for 
money  or  ardent  spirits,  neither  join  with  those  who  do,  that  we  will 
restrain  our  children  from  it,  and  discountenance  it  in  others;  and 
that  we  will  be  particularly  careful  to  guard  our  children  against 
being  in  the  streets  evenings  where  they  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

"  4th.  That  we  wi  11  disapprove  all  slander  and  evil  speaking  against  any 
one,  and  especially  agaiust  the  members  of  this  society,  that  a  good 
understanding  might  always  subsist  amongst  the  members,  union  be 
preserved  and  friendship  pei-petuated. 

**oth.  Whereas,  long  e,vj>erience  has  proved  that  all  exertions  to 
suppress  vice  aud  improve  the  niorals  have  been  ineffectual  without  a 
due  observation  of  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  and  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  in  this  Commonwealtii  in  the  late  able  report  on  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in  these  words  ;  *  We  believe,  that  an  en- 
lightened, uniform  and  pious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  attending 
public  and  private  instruction  and  worship  oui-selves,  and  in  refrainiug 
from  all  actions  and  practises  which  may  disturb  the  worship  and  in- 
structions of  others,  is  a  duty  solemnly  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
every  individual.  We  believe  without  the  appointment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  that  public  and  private  instruction  would  soou 
languish,  if  not  entirely  cease  ;  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  social  life 
would  share  the  same  fate  ; '  we,  therefore,  the  members  of  this  society, 
do  solemnly  engage  strictly  to  observe  the  Lord's  day  in  refraining  from 
all  unnecessary  labor  and  recri-ations  on  that  day  oui-selves,  and  use 
our  endeavors  to  have  the  day  strictly  observed  in  our  families  and  in 
society." 

Then  follow  the  rules  by  which  they  would  be 
governed. 

This  constitution  was  signed  by 


Francis  Norwood. 
James  Goss. 
Solomon  Pool. 
Abraham  Pool. 
Solomon  Choate. 
Kbenr.  Oakes. 
Caleb  Norwood. 
David  Jcwott. 
Reuben  Brooks. 
Stephen  Pool. 
William  Choate. 
Henry  Witham,  Jr. 
Thomas  Giles. 
John  Burns,  Jr. 


William  Whipple. 
Aaron  Pool. 
Matliew  S.  Giles. 
Jaboz  R.  Gott. 
William  Pool. 
Reuben  Brooks,  Jr. 
Gorham  Norwood. 
David  Kimball. 
Josiah  Page. 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
Thomas  OaUes. 
Gfiorge  Dennison. 
Isaac  Dennison,  Jr. 


Law  and  Order  Committee. — At  the  annual  March 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  year  1814,  a  com- 
mittee of  six  persons  were  chosen  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  order  ;  this  committee  were  to  ascertain  who  were 
violating  the  license  law  of  the  Commonwealth  then 
in  existence.  Five  members  of  this  committee  were 
citizens  of  Sandy  Bay  ;  therefore  we  give  place  to 
their  report  made  to  the  selectmen,  June  25th  of  the 
same  year. 


"To  THE  Gentlemen  the  Selectmen  of  GLorcEsrtR : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  appointed  by  the  town  at  their  last  an- 
nuiil  March  meeting,  to  notice  and  inform  of  all  those  persons  who  sell 
ardent  flpiritfl  contrary  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  cummonwcolth,  hav- 
ing attended  to  the  business  of  our  appointment,  tind  that  the  following 
licensed  persons  have  not  conformed  to  the  laws  for  the  year  past.  But 
have  been  and  continue  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  li(|uort)  mixed 
and  drank  in  their  shops  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth.    (The  report  names  sixteen  persons  thus  engaged.) 

**  As  no  person  can  obtain  a  license  but  through  the  approbation  of 
the  selectmen,  we  think  it  most  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  give 
them  this  timely  notice,  with  full  confiilence  that  they  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  their  duty,  and  will  withhold  their  future  approbation. 

"  But,  if  any  of  the  above-named  persons  who  pay  no  regard  to  the 
wholesome  laws  of  this  commonwealth  should  obtain  an  approbation, 
we  are  determined  to  make  a  presentment  of  all  such  persons  to  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  County. 
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Committee. 


(Signed)  "  James  Goss. 

*'  Francis  Noawoou. 
"  Solomon  Choate. 
*'  Solomon  Poole. 
"  Tl.MOTHY  R.  Davis 
"  .loiiN  Mason. 
"  Gloucistek,  .June  2.')th,  18U." 

These  men  were  not  Prohibitionists,  but  were  law 
and  order  men,  and  were  determined  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  should  be  obeyed. 

Almost  e%"ery  grocer  in  those  days  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  license  to  retail  liquors,  but  their  license 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 

Licensed  taverners  and  victualers  were  only  allowed 
to  sell  it  to  be  drank  upon  the  premises.  The  select- 
men's approbation  was  about  as  follows :  "  We  hereby 
certify  that  Mr. is  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  the  public  good  requires  that  he  be  licensed 
as  a  retailer  of  liquors." 

It  seems  that  the  sixteen  persons  complained  of  as 
violaters  of  law  were  all  citizens  of  Gloucester  harbor. 
Sandy  Bay  was,  it  appears,  law-abiding,  but  we  are 
sure  it  did  not  continue  so  many  years,  for  we  well 
remember  when  it  was  sold  openly  at  some  twenty-two 
places,  and  at  most  of  them  in  violation  of  law.  About 
1830  a  temperance  society  was  instituted ;  but  its 
pledge  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  cider  and  wine. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  need  was  for  a  more 
stringent  pledge,  as  some  members  would  drink  hard 
cider  to  excess. 

Then  a  new  pledge  that  included  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  was  entered  into.  The 
Washingtonian  movement  did  great  good  in  Rockport. 
Many  who  were  on  the  down  grade  turned  right 
about  and  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  that  is  intoxicating;  and  a  large  number  of 
dealers  in  liquors  gave  up  the  business  during  tli- 
ten  years  from  1840  to  1850.  Temperance  boonu  ; 
There  have  been  at  different  seasons  several  tempn 
ance  organizations.  Besides  the  open  societies  therr 
have  been  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Temp- 
lars, both  at  the  North  and  South  Village,  the  order 
of  Rechabites,  &c.,  &c.  The  town  in  1856  appru- 
priated  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  law,  and  have  made  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  each  year  as  needed,  and  a  special  police  to 
execute  the  law  have  been  appointed.    There  is  no 
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'■  in  Rockport  where  liquor  is  openly  sold,  nor 
there  been    for  several   years.      On   the   lieense 
-lion   the  vote   lias  always    been    no  by   a  lar^e 
1  irity.     There  are  now  two  temperance  organiza- 
tions, the  Good  Templars,  Northern  Lijrht,  at  I'igeon 
Cove,  and  tlio  Keehabite  Good  Tem|)lars  at  tiie  Soiitli 
Village,  both  in  a  healthy  condition  and  are  cioing  a 
good  work. 

There  is  also  a  tent  of  Reehabitcs  that  have  been 
organized  more  than  forty  years  and  have  accom- 
plished much  for  tlie  cause  of  temi>eranee. 

Women's  R.vin.  —  An  interesting  event  in  the 
history  of  Rockport  and  of  temperance  reform  oc- 
curred on  the  Sth  day  of  .luly,  l.'^oii,  when  a  well- 
organized  l)and  of  some  two  hundred  women,  armed 
with  hatchets,  ami  led  by  a  man  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  marched  througli  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration 
against  the  grog-shops  of  tiie  place.  They  did  not 
stop  to  consider  tlieir  legal  rights  to  abate  these 
nuisances,  for  as  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  they 
were  exposed  to  and  were  suffering  under  the  severe 
evils  they  inflict.  They  needed  no  stronger  induce- 
ments than  the  law  of  self-protection.  Animated  by 
this  purpose,  they  visited  thirteen  jjlaccs  where  ardent 
spirits  were  unlawfully  kept  for  sale  ;  and,  seizing 
casks,  demijohns  and  other  vessels  containing  the 
bane  of  their  happiness,  poured  their  contents  into 
the  s'reet,  breaking  many  of  the  vessels  that  they 
might  mores[)ecdily  discharge  their  contents. 

They  conipleled  their  work  alxmt  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  then  marched  to  Dock  S(piare  and 
exchanged  congratulations  and  rejoiced  over  the 
good  work  performed,  after  which  each  went  their 
several  ways  to  tlieir  homes. 

This  i)roceeding  was  made  the  subject  of  legal 
investigation,  the  history  of  which  and  its  resnlt.s 
were  as  follows : 

"  An  action  of  test  was  entered  by  James  Brown 
against  Stephen  Perkins  and  wife  for  breaking  and 
entering  the  plaintitt"s  shop  in  Rockport  and  carrying 
away  and  destroying  a  barrel  of  vitiegar  and  other 
goods  of  the  plaintifl'. 

"The  answer  denied  that  the  defendants  entere<l 
the  shop,  or  de.slroyed  or  carried  away  any  goods; 
and  alleged  that  the  building  was  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  so  was  a  public  nuisance, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  persons  a.ssembled  to 
abate  the  same,  and  destroyed  and  injured  no  article 
of  merchandise,  but  only  spirituous  litpior,  unlawfully  j 
kept  for  sale,  and  did  no  other  act,  and  with  no  more 
force  than  was  necessary  to  abate  such  nuisance." 

At  the  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  the  plaintifl' 
and  others  testified  that  he  was  a  grocer  and  kept  a 
shop  in  Rockport;  that  on  the  8tli  day  of  July,  1850,  | 
the  defendants  and  others  broke  open  his  shop  and  j 
destroyed  various   articles   therein  ;    and   that  there 
wius  no  spirituous  licjuors  there  at  the  time. 

The  defendants  introduced  evidence  to  show  that 
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about  three  hundred  women,  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  hatchets,  met,  accor<ling  to  jnevious 
ai>pointment,  in  a  neighboring  square  and  marcheil 
in  a  procession  to  the  plaintiff's  shop,  and  broke  it 
open, and  brought  out  and  destroyed  spirituous  liquors 
which  they  found  there;  that  on  previous  occasions 
persons  had  been  seen  coming  our  of  the  shop  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  that  when  the  shop  was  bndcen  open 
Perkins  was  on  the  op|)osite  side  of  the  street,  and 
his  wife  was  not  there  at  all ;  and  there  was  conflict- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  part  taken  by  her  in  the 
sul>sefpient  destruction  of  the  property. 

One  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  tcstiflei]  :  "  There 
were  many  men  there,  and  almost  all  the  women  in 
Rockport — all  who  could  walk,  or  move  on  crutches; 
all  the  men  appeared  to  be  approving,  except  the 
rumsellers;  I  heard  no  objection.  The  selectn)en, 
ministers,  deacons,  policemen  were  present;  none  of 
them  forbade  what  was  done,  but  all  was  peace  and 
harmony.  They  appeared  to  be  luiiqiy,  and  the 
shouts  came  uyt  from  the  gentlemen. 

"The  justices  of  the  i)eace  were  there;  everything 
that  could  walk.  We  determined  to  carrv  it  through 
and  destroy  all  the  liquor." 

So  much  of  the  judge's  instructions  as  concerned 


the  iioints  decided  by  the  ful 
him  as  follows : 

"Till!  most  materiul  question  iswhethi 
iijx.Ti  llic  jirouTiils  sliitdl  iiTuI  relifd  upon 
H;ilulc,  nil   inlnsii-atiiiK  Ii<]ii<ii«  kept  (o 


lurt  was  reported  by 


this  proceedili;;  \v; 

a.iiistifl:il)lo 

Th;a  jnstilkMtion 

is  tliiit  by 

Sill.-,  unci    till!    Vl-l«, 

•Is  ami  im- 

soil!  I 


a,-l,lally 

s  of  that  act  (Statul- 

I,  aiul  arc  to  Im  ii^aT 


ul  k,.,.pi 


ili'.'lal 


talulo  (ISO 
of  ill-fame 


^  dcclarcil  to  he 


wmtrary  to  tho 
1  to  U-  coiiiiiion 
M..-ar.leil  ami  tri-alcl  as  siirli ;  and  that  by  an- 
■lOri),  all  hi.il.linKS.  placvs  or  toliemvnls  iwd  a» 
rted  to  for  pro.stitution,  U-«dnf.*<  or  for  illfKal 
B  illfsal  kcfi.ing  or  sal,,  of  iiit..xicating  ILjuors, 
to  bf  regarded  and  treated 


as  suih. 

"  Upon  this  three  questions  arise  :  First,  Whetlier  all  persons,  members 
of  the  community,  have  a  lawful  right  to  destroy  JntoxicntinK  li.pn.rs 
thus  kept,  by  way  of  abatemeul  ofacunmon  nuisanee!  Secon.l.  wheth- 
er for  this  they  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  biv.ak  open  the  place  where 
it  is  so  kept  if  the  nuisanco  cannot  !..■  ri-ach(.,l  and  abated  otherwise  ! 
Third,  Is  It  Justifiable  for  a  large  number  of  p.-rscms  lo  combine  and 
agree  together  to  take  and  destroy  such  intoxi.ating  liqu..r,  by  Tirce, 
atiii  to  use  force  in  breaking  cqH.n  such  a  shop  in  order  to  come  at  and 
gut  possessi(ui  of  the  liquor  to  be  destroyed  ?  " 

Upon  the  questions  "  I  (Chief  Justice  Shaw)  was  of 
the  opinion  and  instructed  the  jury  as  follows: 

"Ist.  That  intoxicating  liquors  kept  for  sale,  with  the  vessels  con- 
taining them,  an.l  article)  useil  in  tho  siile,  bi.ing  declareil  by  law  to  he 
a  common  nuisi.n.-e,  it  is  lawlal  f.ir  any  person  to  .lesln.y  them,  by 
way  of  abatement  ..f  a  common  nuisance,  and  that  it  is  Ihe.xercise  (if 
a  lawful  an.l  coinm.in  right. 

"2.1.  That  if  k.'pt  in  such  a  shop,  not  a  dwelling-house,  locked  or 
otherwise  dosed,  it  is  justiliable  to  use  force,  but  no  more  force  than  i0 
necessary  to  reach  tho  liquor  and  vessels  if  it  cannot  be  come  at  other- 

";id.  That  if  the  cotnbination  or  conspiracy  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons extends  no  further  than  to  take  an.l  destroy  intoxicating  Ihpiors 
and  the  vewls,  and  to  use  no  unneces.sary  forie,  Uie  fact  that  such  n 
combination  is  entered  into  by  a  large  nund.er  of  persons  lo  act  to- 
gelher,  in  tilling  that  anil  no  more,  woul.l  n.it  lake  away  the  Juslillca- 
tli.n  they  wouM  have,  if  done  by  a  few  of  them. 

"Cut  the  jury  were  ciiutloncil  that  this  was  a  dangerous  jiow-er,  lo  bo 
coostrueU  under  ,very  strict  conditions ;  coniuieut  was  unide  upon  tbu 
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danger  of  pennitting  people  to  take  tho  law  into  tbeir  own  hands,  allud- 
ing to  l.vncli  law,  vigilance  committees,  &c.,  lending  to  resistance,  to 
riots,  bloodshed  and  violence,  and  destruction  to  the  peace  of  a  civilized 
community;  that  as  a  general  rule  private  pei-sons  must  rely  upon  the 
law  for  their  protection  and  the  redress  of  grievances.  And  if  tho  law 
18  in  any  respect  inoperative  and  ineffectual,  it  is  tho  province  of  the 
Legielature  to  amend  jt." 

The  restrictions  under  which  this  power  can  be 
lawfully  exercised,  the  jury  were  instructed  to  be  as 
follows : 

"let.  The  power  claimed  by  tho  defondonts  is  a  power  conferred  by 
law,  and  not  by  license  or  authority  conferred  by  private  persons,  and 
must  therefore  be  construed  strictly.  And  if  they  exceed  their  au- 
thority they  are  trespassers,  ab  initio.  This  justification  wholly  fails,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  ontit'ed  to  recover  for  all  tho  loss  sustained;  so  if  they 
break  open  a  shop  where  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  kept,  or,  if  kept,  is 
not  kept  for  sale,  they  do  it  at  their  peril ;  and  if  none  such  is  found, 
the  justification  fails  ;  so  if  after  entering  they  do  unlawful  acts,  they 
aro  trespassers  06  initio. 

"  2d.  If  any  more  force  was  used  than  was  necessary,  or  any  damage 
done  to  the  building  or  to  any  articles  in  the  building,  beyond  that  of 
taking  and  destroying  the  intoxicating  liquor  kept  for  sale,  and  the  ves- 
sels that  contained  it,  then  the  parties  so  acting  were  tretpassersat  jni/io, 
and  tho  justification  is  not  established. 

"  Under  these  views  tlie  evidence  was  briefly  reviewed  and  submitted 
to  the  Jury.  Upon  tJio  several  questions  of  facts  above  stated,  espa- 
cially  whether  any  unnecessary  force  was  used  in  breaking  open  the 
s^op,  without  first  requesting  the  owrer  to  unhick  it ;  or  whether  any 
unlawful  acts  were  done  by  the  party  after  entering  the  shop,  either  to 
the  building  or  articles  in  it,  and  whether  a  harrel  of  vinegar  or  any 
article  other  than  intoxicating  liquor  and  the  ves&e!,  were  taken  away 
and  damaged. 

"The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and  tho  plaintiff 
moved  for  a  new  ti  ial,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jury  were  misdirected  in 
matters  of  law  ;  and  this  motion  was  reserved  for  the  whole  Court." 

Able  arguments  were  presented  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  Otis  P.  Lord  and  J.  W.  Perry. 

Also  by  S.  H.  Phillips  and  R.  S.  Rantoul  for  the 
defendants.     Then  the  court  go  on  to  say, — 

"  This  is  an  action  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiflTe  shop,  and 
destroying  various  articles  of  property.  The  dolendants,  denying  the 
facts,  and  putting  the  plaintiff  to  proof,  insist  that  if  it  is  proved  that  they 
were  chargeable  with  tho  breaking  and  entering,  it  wits  justifiable  by 
law,  on  the  ground  that  the  shop  was  a  place  used  for  the  t^ple  of  spirit- 
uous liquore,  and  so  was  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  ;  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  for  that  pui-poso  to  break  and  enter  the 
shop,  as  tho  proof  shows  it  was  done  ;  that  the  shop  contained  spirituous 
liquoi-s  kept  for  sale;  that  so  keeping  them  was  a  nuisance  by  statutw  ; 
thai  they  had  a  right  to  enter  by  force  and  destroy  them  ;  and  that  they 
entered  for  tliat  purpose  and  destroyed  such  articles,  and  did  no  more 
damage  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"  1st.  Tlie  Court  are  of  opinion  that  spirituous  liqnore  are  not  of  them- 
selves a  common  nuisance,  but  tho  act  of  keeping  them  for  sale,  by 
statute  creates  a  nuisance  ;  and  the  mx\ly  mode  in  which  they  can  be  law- 
fully destroyed  is  the  one  directed  by  statute,  for  the  seizure  by  warrant, 
bringing  them  before  a  magistrate  and  giving  tho  owner  of  the  property 
an  opportunity  to  defend  bis  riglit  to  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  person  to  destroy  them  by  way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance, 
and,  a  fortiori,  not  lawful  to  use  force  for  that  purjiose. 

"2d.  It  is  not  lawful  by  the  common  law  fur  any  and  att  persons  to 
abate  a  common  nuisance,  tliough  the  doctrines  may  have  been  somo- 
times  stated  in  terms  so  general  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  supposi- 
tion ;  thisright  and  power  is  never  entrusted  to  individuals  in  general 
without  process  of  law,  by  way  of  vindicating  the  public  right,  but 
solely  for  the  relief  of  a  party  whoso  right  is  obstructed  by  such  nuisance. 

*'  3d.  If  such  were  iutende<i  to  be  made  the  law  hy  force  of  statute,  it 
would  bo  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs 
that  no  man's  property  can  bo  taken  from  him  without  compensation  ; 
except  by  the  judgment  of  his  i)eor8  or  the  law  of  tho  land  ;  and  no  per- 
Bon  can  he  txvice  punished  for  the  same  offence.  And  it  is  clear,  under 
the  statutes,  spirituous  liquors  are  property,  and  are  entitled  to  protection 
as  such. 


'*  This  power  of  abatement  of  a  public  or  common  nuisance  does  not 
place  the  penal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  private  hands. 

"4th.  The  true  theory  of  abatement  ofa  nuisance  is  that  an  individual 
citizen  may  abate  a  private  nuisance  injurious  to  him,  when  he  coiilii 
also  bring  an  action  ;   and  also  when  a  common  nuisance  obstructs  Lis 
individual  right,  he  may  remove  it  to  enable  him  to  enjoy   that  ri^lit, 
and  he  cannot  be  called  in   question  for  so  doing,  as  in  the  obstru<.ti.m 
across  a  highway,  and  an  unauthorized  bridge  over  a  navigable  wat- r- 
course,  if  he  has  occasion  to  use  it,  he  may  remove  it  by  way  of  abitt*.- 
ment.     But  this  would  not  justify  strangers,  being  inhabitants  of  oilier 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  having  no  such  occasion  to  use  it,  to  do  tlie 
same.    Some  of  the  earlier  cases,  perhaps,  in   laying  down  the  geiit-r;il 
proposition  that  private  subjects  may  abate  a  common  nuisance,  di<!  i 
expressly  mark  this  distinction  ;  but  we  think,  upon   the  authoni 
modern  cases,  where  the  distinctions  are  more  accurately  made, 
upon  principle,  this  is  the  true  rule  of  law. 

'•5th.  As  it  is  the  use  ofa  building,  or  the  keeping  of  spirituous  liqt. 
in  it,  which  in  general  constitutes  the  nuisance,  the  abatement  con-i  1 
in  putting  a  stop  to  such  use. 

"  6th.  The  keeping  of  a  building  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  if  n 
nuisance  at  all,  is  exclusively  a  common  nuisance  ;  and  the  fact  that  iht- 
husbands,  wives,  children  or  servants  of  any  person  do  frequent  sue  li  n 
place  and  get  intoxicating  liquor  there,  does  not  make  it  a  special  inn 
sance  or  injuryjto  their  private  rights,  so  as  to  authorize  and  justify  j-u.  h 
persons  in  breaking  into  the  shop  or  building  where  it  is  thvis  sold  n 
destroying  the  liquor  there  found,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  ma> 
kept;  but  it  can  only  be  prosecuted  as  a  public  or  a  common  nuis.i  . 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law.    Upon  these  grounds,  without  refer^  1, 
toothers  which  may  be  reported  in  detail  hereafter,  the  court  are  of  ' 
opinion  that  the  verdict  for  the  defendants  must  be  set  aside,  and  a  n<  --^ 
trial  had. 
''Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  this  report, — 

*'  Hon.  LEMrELSHAW,  Chief. 

"  Hon.  Chables  A.  Dewey. 

"  Thebon  Metcalf. 

"  Hon.  George  T.  Bigelow. 

"  Benjamin  K.  Thomas. 

"  Puny  Mebrick. 
"  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  Attorney-General." 

In  the  month  of  December  a  new  trial  of  tbiis  in- 
terertiug  case  was  had  before  the  Superior  Court. 
Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  presided  ;  it  occupied  the  court 
three  days.  The  defendants  undertook  to  prove  that 
they  had  committed  no  trespass.  The  jury,  after  being 
out  eighteen  hours,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1859 — Perry  and 
Eudicott  for  the  plaintitf ;  Perkins,  Derby  and  Rau- 
toul  for  the  defendants.  John  Stimson,  Esq.,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  stone  business  at  Rock- 
port  many  years,  contributed  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  support  of  the  defense. 

Fires. — On  the  night  of  December  5,  ]843,  fire 
was  discovered  breaking  out  of  a  small  barn  owned 
by  James  Pool,  and  in  rear  of  his  dwelling-house.  Its 
progress  was  rapid  and  soon  extended  to  his  dwelling- 
house  and  the  dwelling  of  Solomon  Pool  and  to  his 
two  or  three  barns  and  to  the  house  of  Samuel  H. 
Brooks  and  his  barn.  Every  building,  with  nearly 
all  their  contents,  upon  these  three  estates  were  burn- 
ed, except  a  three-story  tenement  house  owned  by 
Brooks,  which  stood  within  twelve  feet  of  the  twu- 
story  house  that  was  burned.  Our  fire  apparatus 
were  two  "  tub"  engines.  The  alarm  extended  to 
Gloucester,  and  was  quickly  responded  to  by  an 
engine  with  an  efficient  company,  which  rendered 
valuable  service  by  keeping  the  fire  within  the  limits 
named. 
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I'lfvious  to  this  there  had  been  but  one  house  de- 
siKived  by  fire  in  this  village  ;  that  was  the  dwelling  of 
Deacon  Solomon  Pool  and  brothers,  on  South  Street, 
in  the  year  18:i0. 

During  a  thunder-storm  in  the  year  IS.Jo,  a  barn 
owned  1  y  Asa  Todd  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned,  with  several  tons  of  hay. 

Andrew  B.  Hickfonl  lost  a  barn  by  lire  in  the  year 
18')7;  it  was  located  on  Main  Street. 

In  the  month  of  August,  IS.l'J,  a  barn  owned  by 
Cai)t.  Charles  Tarr,  on  South  Street,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  consumed,  with  some  ten  tons  of  hay; 
several  persons  were  in  the  building  at  the  time,  but 
received  no  material  injury. 

October  12,  l.'^iJo,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  barn  owned  by  Alden  Estes,  on  South 
Street,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  tons  of  hay  and  a  lot  of  grain  and 
farming  tools.  Insurance,  five  hundred  dollars;  lo?s, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

D.  Smith  Gott's  barn,  some  three  or  four  rods  away, 
caught  by  the  flying  embers  and  was  totally  destroy- 
ed, with  several  tons  of  hay,  and  a  large  lot  of  vege- 
tables and  fanning  tools.  I-oss,  one  thousano  dollars; 
no  insurance. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  May  2,  187o,  the  .Methodist 
Church  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  it  was  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  society,  as  they  had  but  three  tliousand 
dollars  insurance  ;  one  policy  of  fifteeen  hundred 
dollars  expired  a  few  days  before  and  had  nut  been 
renewed. 

December  Sth  of  the  same  year  a  large  barn  owned 
by  Jabez  Row,  on  School  Street,was  burned,  together 
with  one  horse,  cow  and  several  tons  of  hay  ;  partly 
insured. 

In  the  year  ISSIJ  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  H. 
Young  (summer  residence),  South  Street,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  0,  188.'?,  the 
Annistpiam  Mill  took  fire  about  seven  o'clock,  as  they 
were  about  making  some  small  repairs.  The  main  build- 
ing was  totally  destroyed,  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment about  [two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  which 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  Steam  fire-engines 
were  called  from  (iloucester  and  Salem,  and  were 
soon  on  the  ground  ;  by  their  aid  the  fire  wa.s  confined 
to  the  one  building. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  fires  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  town. 

Maxui'ACTURjCS. — Isinglass  from  hake  sounds  was 
first  manufactured  in  1822  by  Wm.  Hall,  of  Hoston,  in 
this  town  ;  his  place  of  business  was  in  a  store-house 
far  down  on  the  westerly  side  of  Bearskin  Neck. 

He  paid  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
Bounds  in  a  raw  state  ;  before  he  commenced  to  buy 
them  they  were  wasted  with  other  fi-'h  offal. 

He  cleaned  and  dried  them  and  j)Ut  them  through 
wooden  rollers  operated  by  hand-power,  for  which  he 
paid  from  forty  to  filty  cents  per  day  to  each  man. 


He  obtained  a  ])atent  and  continued  the  business  a 
few  years,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  .labez  Row, 
Wm.  Norwood  and  others,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  organization  iif  the  Rockport  Isinglass  Company; 
this  company  had  sole  control  of  the  business  under 
their  patent  several  years.  They  substituted  iron 
rollers  for  wood  and  horse-jjower  instead  of  hand 
filially  they  operated  by  steam.  Notwithstanding 
their  opportunities,  this  company  closed  business  some 
years  since  financially  embarrassed.  There  is  now 
in  this  town  two  manufacturers  of  isinglass  from  hake 
sounds, — the  Cape  Ann  that  em|)loys  forty-five  men 
about  five  months  each  year,  and  Ilaskins  Brothers, 
who  employ  about  forty  men  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  They  manufacture  a  good  quality  of  goods 
and  are  quite  successful. 

Ciittoii-MiU. — In  the  year  1!^47  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  and  a  mill  was  erected  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  duck;  it  went  into  operation 
the  next  year  and  was  (piite  successful  for  a  few  years, 
and  paid  good  dividends.  liesides  cotton  <luck,  many 
tons  of  yarn  was  manufactured  and  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  fishing-lines  in  Essex.  Mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  duck  were  built  in  other  towns,  which 
caused  an  over-production,  and  business  declined;  the 
nuK'hinery  was  changed  to  some  extentand  other  kinds 
of  goods  were  manufactured.  About  eigliteen  years 
after  it  was  first  built  the  building  was  enlarged  to 
double  its  capacity,  its  length  being  increased  by  that 
figure  ;  four  tenement  houses  and  a  large  boarding 
house  was  built.  Some  years  later  the  whole  property 
of  the  company  was  sold  for  aliout  iJUO.OOO,  whicdi 
was  about  the  aniount  of  delit  resting  upon  it  ;  thus  the 
old  stockholders  were  entirely  wiped  out ;  the  property 
had  cost  nearly  $.'jOO,00().  The  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  changed  to  Annisquam  Mill  ;  the  machinery 
was  renewed  and  imjiroved  to  considerable  extent 
under  the  agency  of  W.  G.  Whitman,  and  again  went 
into  operation  ;  after  a  few  years'  service  Mr.  Whitman 
resigned  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Ainory  Mill, 
then  in  process  of  building  in  Manchest<?r,  N.  II.  Wm. 
E.  Winsor  succeeded  him;  within  a  short  time  it 
became  a  regular  dividend-paying  institution.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  itth  day  of 
December,  188:'..  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building 
with  two  towers  and  made  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. It  gave  employment  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons  ;  its  destruction  is  a  very  great  less  to  the 
town. 

Oil  CVo^A.— What  is  now  (1887)  the  Cape  Ann  Oil 
('loth  Co.  originated  with  Albert  W.  Lane  and 
Nathaniels.  York,  in  asmall  barn  on  Broadway.  They 
soon  removed  to  a  large  building  on  Gott  Street; 
their  busin&ss  increased,  they  needed  more  room,  and 
they  removed  to  a  building  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
two  stories,  which  the  company  now  owns  on  I'lcjis- 
ant  Street,  and  give  constant  employment  to  about 
thirty  persons.  They  now  manufacture  under  a 
l)atent  dated  January  16, 1883,  rubber  oil  goods,  coat», 
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hats,  horse-covers,  buggy-aprons,  etc.,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion with  Standard  Oil  Clothing. 

Post-Office. — Tn  the  year  1825  a  post-ofBce  was 
established  at  Sandy  Bay,  and  a  semi-weekly  mail. 
The  next  year  the  village  was  favored  with  a  tri- 
weekly, and  in  1828  with  a  daily  mail  and  stage- 
coach. 

Winlhrop  Pool  was  the  first  postmaster.  He  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  in  1838;  then  Henry 
Clark  was  appointed ;  next  was  George  Lane,  then 
Francis  Tarr,  Jr.,  Addison  Gott,  William  W.  Marshall, 
William  Wingood,  then  the  present  incumbent, 
Walter  G.  Peckham,  appointed  in  1886. 

The  mode  of  conveying  the  mail  was  first  by  a  one- 
horse  two-wheel  chaise ;  it  could  take  two  passengers 
beside  the  driver  to  Gloucester  Harbor,  then  take  the 
stage-coach  for  Boston;  the  journey  consumed  the 
most  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  post-office  here  there  probably  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  papers,  weekly  or  semi-weekly, 
taken  in  the  village.  Captain  John  Gott,  Dr.  John 
Manning,  Nehemiah  Knowlton,  James  Goss  were  of 
the  number  that  received  the  news  from  abroad.  Now, 
instead  of  the  two-wheeled  chaise  and  stage-coach, 
consuming  a  good  part  of  the  day  to  reach  Boston, 
we  have  nine  trains  of  well-appointed  cars  out  and 
in  each  day,  and  the  time  so  arranged  that  we  m_ay 
take  breakfast  at  home,  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day 
in  Boston,  and  be  home  in  season  for  tea ;  and  instead 
of  a  mail  twice  a  week,  three  mails  each  day,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  by  rail  at  less  than  one-half  what  it  was 
by  chaise  and  coach.  And  as  to  news,  now  we  have 
the  morning  and  evening  papers  daily  by  the  score, 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  almost  without  number, 
magazines  in  good  supply. 

John  W.  Low,  Esq.,  I  think,  was  the  first  mail- 
carrier.  I  remember  taking  passage  with  him  at 
least  once  in  the  one-horse  chaise;  then  Marshall 
Shepherd  a  short  time;  next  was  Cyrus  Fellows,  who 
served  long  enough  in  that  capacity  to  secure  one  of 
our  fair  ladies  for  a  wife;  Edward  H.  Shaw,  Addison 
Proctor,  Levi  Shaw  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
railroad  superseded  the  stage-coach. 

At  a  later  day  a  post-office  with  a  daily  mail  was  es- 
tablished at  Pigeon  Cove, — Austin  W.  Story,  post- 
master. 

Stoxe-Quakkyixg. — During  the  year  1823  Nehe- 
miah Knowlton  cut  about  five  hundred  tons  of  stone 
from  cobbles  on  or  near  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Ballon  &  Mason.  He  advertised  his  stone  for  sale 
in  a  Boston  newspaper.  Major  Bates,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  saw  the  advertisement  and  came  to  Sandy 
Bay,  and  the  next  year  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
quarrying.  William  Torrey,  also  of  Quincy,  came 
with  him,  and  was  in  his  employ  about  one  year. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  business  was  not 
successful,  it  is  a  fact  that  Major  Bates  abandoned  it 
in  about  two  years  and  went  to  Boston.  Here  he  met 
Colonel  Thayer,  United    States  engineer,  who,  no- 


ticing Major  Bates'  natural  bent  for  working  on  stone, 
engaged  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Warren  and  other  government  works  then  be- 
ing constructed  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Colonel  Thayer  being  in  want  of  stone  for  the  gov- 
ernment works,  and  seeing  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
Torrey,  induced  him  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  accordingly  commenced  operations  on 
part  of  the  property  now  owned  by  the  Rockport 
Granite  Company;  it  became  known  as  the  Torrey 
Pit. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  Folly  Cove,  as  that  was 
the  most  favorable  place  to  get  cap  and  flag-stones,  of 
which  Colonel  Thayer  was  then  in  need.  That  same 
year  he  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  Solomon  F.  and  William  J.,  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  next  year  he  abandoned  Folly  Cove  and  re- 
turned to  Sandy  Bay,  and  oi)ened  a  quarry  to  the 
westward  of  the  present  stone  bridge.  This  quarry 
yielded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  stone.  Up  to  the 
year  1842  he  furnished  nearly  all  the  granite  for  the 
government  work  on  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor 
and  for  the  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  navy-yards. 
After  this  time  a  portion  of  the  stone  of  which  these 
important  works  were  constructed  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Colburn  &  Eames,  Benjamin  Hale  and 
others. 

About  the  year  1841  he  started  the  largest  stone 
that  had  been  ijuarried  on  the  Cape  up  to  that  time. 
Two  of  his  foremen,  Joseph  Stanley  and  Joshua  San- 
born, were  tor  many  years  identified  with  the  quar- 
rying interests  of  the  Cape.  When  in  the  zenith  of 
his  business,  Mr.  Torrey  owned  an  interest  in  six 
sloops,  keeping  them  constantly  employed,  and  also 
furnished  freight  for  many  other  vessels  from  Quincy 
and  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and 
an  energetic  and  successful  business  man. 

Of  his  two  sons,  Solomon  F.  died  some  years  since ; 
William  J.,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  stone 
business  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  still  with  us ;  he 
owns  and  occupies  the  mansion  built  and  occupied  by 
his  father  several  years. 

Beniah  Colburn  came  two  years  after  Mr.  Torrey 
and  worked  for  him.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost 
quarrymon  of  his  time.  Soon  after  Colburn  came 
Ezra  Eames  and  Amos  C.  Sanborn.  The  last  named, 
I  think,  tarried  here  but  about  one  year,  then  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  aud  selling  stone,  and  was  quite  successful  ; 
many  thousand  tons  of  Rockport  granite  have  been 
shipped  to  him.     Eames  made  Rockport  his  home. 

About  this  time,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  came  Zach- 
ariah  Green  and  Jeremiah  Wetherbee.  They  formed 
a  corporation  known  as  the  Boston  and  Gloucest(  r 
Granite  Company.  John  Stimson,  a  son-in-law  of 
Green,  came  also,  and  held  stock  in  the  company. 
They  opened  a  quarry  on  what  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  and  commenced  the 
wharf    and    breakwater,   which   has  assumed    such 
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large  proportions,  and  is  also  now  (iwiumI  l)y  tliat 
coiiipany.  Tliis  company  contimu'il  in  lmsine!<» 
a  number  of  year^,  and  were  iinile  succ  essl'nl.  Tliey 
built  the  stone  house  and  barn,  an. I  did  much 
towiirds  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  town. 

Colburn  &  Eames  formed  a  partnershiii  in  1.S27. 
They  operieil  a  quarry  near  where  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Full,  at  I'igeon  Cove.  At  this 
jilace  there  was  a  hill  of  scone,  rising  some  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  stone  was  of 
good  quality,  aiul  soon  found  a  ready  market  at  Bos- 
ton, I'ort.-mouth,  Salem  and  other  places,  where 
much  of  it  was  dre-ssed  for  building  and  cemetery 
I.urposcs. 

The  stone  for  the  chain  bridge  over  the  Jlerrimack 
just  above  Newburyport  was  sent  from  their  quarry  in 
1S28;  they  also  furnished  some  stone  to  the  govern- 
ment for  fortifications,  navy-yards,  etc.  It  is  said 
that  after  taking  account  of  stock  and  settling  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  fifteen  dollars  in 
debt.  In  subscciuent  years  they  were  more  success- 
ful. They  worked  the  quarry  down  to  the  tide-water 
level  and  then  abandoned  it,  as  they  could  no  longer 
draw  off  the  water,  which  filled  in  from  springs  and 
rains,  with  a  syphon.  Steam-engines  for  pumi)ing 
were  not  then  thought  of. 

John  Stimson,  after  a  few  years,  left  the  Boston  and 
Gloucester  Granite  Company  and  set  up  lor  himself 
and  (|uarricd  at  the  Flat  Ledge,  afterward  owned  by 
William  II.  Knowlton.  The  first  paving-blocks  cut 
on  Cape  .\nn  were  by  John  Stimson  and  from  the  F'lat 
I.cdge  they  were  cut  .scjuare  and  flat,  and  were  used 
at  Fort  Warren,  shipped  there  in  the  sloop  "  Fox." 

The  ne.xt  move  a  new  company  was  organized,  viz., 
Ezra  Karnes,  J(din  Stimson  and  Heniah  Colburn, 
un<ler  the  firm-name  of  Eame.s,  Stimson  &  Co., 
and  commenced  operations  near  where  Stimson  was 
already  located.  Mr.  Colburn  continued  in  the 
company  but  a  short  time,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
business  at  other  places.  Fie  at  one  time  operated 
the  quarry  at  Hodgkin's  Cove  (now  known  as  Bay 
View).  This  ([uarry  was  originally  opened  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Kicker  and  Kilby  P.  Sargent,  and  is  now  the 
quarry  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company.  Mr. 
('olburn  made  the  first  blocks  now  known  as  New 
York  blocks,  and  sent  them  to  Boston,  where  they 
were  laid  in  T^xchange  Street,  near  the  Jlerchants' 
Bank  building.  These  blocks  were  the  first  to  be 
laid  on  the  edge  instead  of  on  the  flat. 

In  1852-53  he  sent  underpininng  to  San  Francisco; 
they  were  used  in  government  buildings  there. 
In  1857  he  sent  paving-blocks  to  New  Orleans.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  was  quite  success- 
ful in  business. 

lOames,  Stimson  &  Co.  operated  on  a  part  of 
the  territory  that  is  now  owned  by  the  Rockport 
Granite  Company.  Those  more  or  less  interested  in 
this  comjiany  at  different  times  were  Anson  and 
Aaron    Stimson,  George  R.   Bradford,  Joshua    San- 


bor?i,  J.  Henry  Stimson,  Abraham  Day  and  Jotham 
Taylor.  This  company  did  a  large  business  and 
were  quite  succe-sful,  and  continueil  in  succcs-^lul 
operation  until  18<i4,  when  they  sold  all  their  com- 
pany property  to  J.  Henry  Stimson  and  others,  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Rockjiort  Granite 
Com]>any.  Stimson  at  one  time  owned  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  capital  stock.  This  company  also  pur- 
chased at  dilierent  tinu>3  the  properties  of  William 
Hale  Knowlton,  William  Torrey,  and  Preston  and 
l'"ernald.  They  are  still  occupying  this  valuable 
pro|)erty  and  are  working  it  successfully.  They  are 
now  laying  rails  for  a  track  from  their  quarries  to 
their  wharves,  which  will  make  a  great  saving  of 
ex|)ense  in  transporting  the  products  of  their  quar- 
ries to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  cut  leading  out 
from  their  quarries  to  their  wharves  was  commenced 
in  18G8.     The  stone  bridge  was  completed  in  1872. 

John  Stimson  was  for  many  years  the  able  and 
successful  agent  and  manager  of  this  company.  Upon 
his  resignation,  a  few  years  since,  Charles  S.  Rogers 
was  appointed,  and  still  holds  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

Thomas  Peach  quarried  stone  at  Halibut  Point 
and  shipped  it  from  Hooppiilc  Cove,  where  he  built  a 
wharf.  Benjamin  Hale  and  Joseph  Babson  opened 
a  i]uarry  on  the  Babson  farm  and  shi|)ped  their  stone 
from  a  cove  near  by,  where  they  also  built  a  wdiarf. 

The  breakwater  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  first  built  in 
18;'.2,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1842  by  ICIijah  F^dniunds  and 
John  W.  Wheeler.  The  stone  of  which  the  pier  is 
built  was  furnished  by  ('olburn  &  Iviraes. 

Benjamin  Hale  once  quarried  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
near  where  Canney  now  oiicrates.  Among  the  ear- 
lier quarrymen  were  Samuel  Parker  and  his  brother 
William,  Alphcus  C.  Pierce  and  George  W.  Johnson, 
all  of  whom  worked  ([Uarries  at  the  (Jove. 

Levi  Sewall  opened  a  quarry  upon  his  land.  A 
short  time  after  it  was  opened  a  partner.sliip  was 
formed  by  John  Preston,  James  F'ernald  and  Levi 
Sewall,  by  the  lirm-name  of  Preston,  F'ernald  &  Co. 
This  quarry  produced  an  excellent  ([uality  of  stone. 
They  shipped  their  stone  from  Knowlton's  wharf. 
They  continued  in  business  several  years  and  were 
quite  successful. 

William  Hale  Knowlton  opene<l  up  Flat  lA'dge  and 
quarried  there  several  years.  He  shipped  his  stone 
Irom  Kuowlton's  wharf,  which  he  now'  owns. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company  was  formed  in 
1870  by  George  R.  Bradford,  Anson  Stimson,  Amos 
Rowe  and  Levi  Sewall,  and  is  next  in  size  to  its 
neighbor,  the  "  Rockport."  This  company  was  the 
first  in  Rockport  to  build  a  railroad  to  carry  stone 
from  quarry  to  wharf.  Some  of  the  croakers  jirophe- 
sicd  that  the  cars  would  gain  such  headway  in  run- 
ning down  the  steep  incline,  as  to  carry  them  out  to 
salvages  before  they  could  be  stopped.  If  this  proph- 
ecy were  true,  the  advantage  gained  in  taking  stone 
to  the  new  breakwater  can  easily  be  imagined. 
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To  Amos  Rowe  belongs  the  credit  of  cutting  up  the 
largest  bouKler  on  the  Cape.  It  was  situated  near 
the  top  of  Pigeon  Hill,  and  weighed  over  two  thou- 
sand tons.  Out  of  it  Mr.  Rowe  cut  thousands  of  feet 
of  edge-stones  and  a  great  amount  of  other  market- 
able stock.  It  was  of  good  quality  and  split  as  readily 
as  any  of  the  granite  lying  in  the  quarries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  stone  business  nearly  all 
the  workmen  on  the  quarries  came  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont, — young  men,  generally  full 
of  fun.  The  most  of  them  at  the  first  boarded  at  the 
Rowe  farm-house,  Pigeon  Hill,  and  Captain  Wheeler's 
tavern,  at  Pigeon  Cove.  They  usually  commenced 
coming  the  l.-.t  of  March,  and  by  the  1st  of  April  the 
gangs  were  full.  No  ten-hour  system.  An  early 
breakfast,  then  commence  work ;  an  hour  for  dinner, 
then  work  until  a  late  supper.  Nearly  all  worked  by 
the  month,  receiving  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, excepting  as  they  might  call  for  a  small  amount 
of  spending  change. 

In  later  years,  when  the  employment  of  Irishmen 
was  attempted,  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  The 
house  which  was  being  prepared  for  them  to  live  in 
was  twice  blown  up  with  powder;  and  many  other 
efltorts  were  made  to  keep  out  the  unwelcome  immi- 
grants. 

This  prejudice  has  long  since  died  out  and  all 
nationalities  are  allowed  to  work  unmolested. 

The  first  stone  known  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Cape  Ann  wa.s  quarried  about  the  year  1800,  near 
what  is  known  as  Lobster  Cove.  It  was  moved  on 
skids  to  the  shore,  where  it  was  loaded  on  a  small 
fishing-boat  and  taken  to  Newburyport  to  be  used  as 
a  mill-stone. 

The  first  derrick  in  Sandy  Bay  was  erected  for  Wil- 
liam Torrey  in  18.3G,  and  was  placed  near  the  break 
in  the  mountains  a  short  distance  to  the  w'estward  of 
the  late  James  Fernald's  residence.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  loading  of  stone  for  the  breakwater  then  being 
constructed  by  the  United  States  government  at  the 
entrance  of  Long  Cove,  Rockport. 

The  first  pair  of  shears  were  built  for  John  Stim- 
son,  and  were  considered  at  the  time  a  marvel  of 
strength  and  convenience. 

The  first  California  pump  used  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  quarries  was  made  by  Lewis  Lane  on  his 
return  from  California  about  18.54. 

The  first  steam-engine  used  in  the  quarries  for 
hoisting  and  pumping  was  in  1853-54  by  Wetherbee 
&  Page.  Before  this,  the  hoisting  was  by  hand-power 
or  cattle,  and  the  water  was  pumped  by  hand  or  re- 
moved by  syphon. 

Granite  was  first  split  by  means  of  flat  wedges  be- 
tween shims  placed  in  flat  holes  made  by  a  flat  chisel. 
The  steel  now  used  is  made  into  plug  wedges  and 
driven  between  half-rounds  into  round  holes  made  by 
round  drills  sharpened  into  a  V-shaped  point. 

Deep  holes  for  blasting  were  made  entirely  with 
long  drills  struck  by  sledge  hammers,  and  not  until 


1883  was  a  steam-drill  used  on  the  Rockport  quarries. 
This  was  introduced  by  the  Rockport  Granite  Com- 
pany. 

The  first  stone  used  in  the  streets  of  Boston  was  for 
crosswalks  and  gutters ;  next  came  the  large  Belgian 
blocks,  which  were  used  for  pavements.  Then  came 
the  New  York  blocks  already  mentioned,  and  later  the 
smaller  Boston  blocks  were  introduced. 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  bought 
more  or  less  granite  from  this  section,  and  the  variety 
of  blocks  made,  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the 
number  of  places  buying  them. 

A  block  for  New  Orleans  would  make  fifteen  for 
New  York,  twenty  for  Philadelphia,  thirty  for  Boston. 
Blocks  have  also  been  sent  to  Cuba  and^Valparaiso. 
In  1868,  Mr.  Charles  Guidot  made  the  first  contract 
for  paving  New  York  streets  with  granite  blocks,  and 
paved  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  with  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  New  York  block.  The 
granite  of  Cape  Ann  is  comparatively  inexhaustible, 
and  has  always  been  prized  for  its  firm  texture,  high 
crushing  test  and  freedom  from  pyrites  and  other  im- 
purities, making  it  most  desirable  for  paving-blocks, 
building  and  monumental  purposes. 

The  parties  now  engaged  in  quarrying  are  the 
Rockport  Granite  Co.,  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Co., 
Charles  Guidot,  Edwin  Canney,  Ballon  &  Mason, 
Herbert  A.  Story,  E.  L.  Waite,  Charles  Dormou  & 
Son  and  Bryant,  Lurvey  &  Co. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  men  find  employ- 
ment in  the  business  in  this  town  ;  twelve  to  fifteen 
vessels  are  constantly  employed  in. carrying  the  pro- 
duction to  home  ports,  while  hundreds  of  large  vessels 
bringing  freight  to  Eastern  ports  take  return  cargoes 
of  blocks  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany  and 
other  seaboard  cities,  either  for  use  at  places  of  dis- 
charge or  for  rail  transportation  inland. 

Rockport  Bank. — The  Rockport  Bank  was  in- 
corporated in  1851  ;  capital  stock,  $100,000.  At  its 
organization  Ezra  Eames  was  chosen  president,  and 
he  occupied  that  position  until  his  death,  August  18, 
1874,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gott  was  elected  cashier  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  died  March  15,  1876,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  These  two  men  were  among  our  most 
prominent  and  respected  citizens. 

Captain  Charles  Tarr  succeeded  Mr.  Eames  and  he 
still  occupies  that  position. 

Howard  H.  Paul  succeeded  Mr.  Gott,  and  served  a 
few  years,  then  resigned,  and  Eli  Gott  was  elected  to 
that  position  ;  after  a  few  years'  service  he  resigned, 
and  George  W.  Tufts  was  chosen  and  is  the  present 
incumbent. 

When  the  other  State  banks  adopted  the  National 
system,  the  Rockport  fell  into  line  and  became  known 
as  the  Rockport  National  Bank.  Its  capital  stock 
was  at  one  time  increased  to  $150,000,  but  after  a  few 
years    it  was  reduced  to  its  first  figure,  $100,000. 


KocKi'oirr. 
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Thpre  was  quite  an  opposition  before  the  Legislature 
to  the  chartering  of  lliis  bank.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
frienils  of  the  old  Ciloucestcr  Hank  that  it  coidd  fur- 
nish all  the  bank  accommodation  that  was  needed  for 
the  entire  Cape. 

After  the  charter  was  granted  it  was  wilii  some 
difficulty  that  the  stock  was  taken,  but  by  great  etlbrt 
of  the  directors,  of  which  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  nine  or  ten,  they  succeeded,  the  full  amount  of 
stock  was  taken,  and  the  bank  went  into  o]ieration. 
The  stock  soon  went  above  par,  and  has  ever  since 
commanded  a  premium.  This  institution  has  been 
conducive  to  the  business  of  tlie  town. 

HocKroirr  S.^vixiis  B.vxk. — The  Kockport  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  incorporated  June  23,  18r>;i.  (cor- 
porators named  in  the  act  were  Ezra  Eamcs,  Jabez 
R.  Gott,  James  Haskell  and  their  associates.  At  its 
organization  .lames  Haskell  was  chosen  president, 
and  Newell  Giles  treasurer.  The  bank  soon  com- 
menced receiving  deposits  and  proved  to  be  a  success- 
ful institution  until,  in  187-"),  its  clei>osits  amounted  to 
§414,400.71.  About  this  time  a  cloud  came  over  the 
town  in  the  .shape  of  financial  troubles  and  failures 
in  business.  Confidence  became  impaired,  deposits 
were  withdrawn,  so  that  in  187G  they  were  reduced  to 
§37l5,7S()..JI.  This  year  Dr.  ,Tas.  Manning  was  chosen 
treasurer,  Newell  Giles  having  resigned.  A  change 
was  also  made  in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Joshua 
Tarr  was  elected  ]>resident,  succeeding  Henry  Dennis. 
He  had  succeeded  James  Haskell  who  resigned  some 
years  before  on  account  of  his  leaving  town  ;  he  went 
to  Saccarappa,  Maine,  where  he  now  is  (18S7). 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  otiicers,  confidence 
was  not  restored,  deposits  continued  to  be  withdrawn 
until,  February  -■'>,  1878,  they  were  reduced  to  $182,- 
Pi'yl.  At  this  time  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
.Joseph  Manning  were  appointed  receivers.  Within 
a  few  years  the  whole  business  of  the  bank  was  closed- 
The  depositors  received  eighty-Hve  and  a  fraction  per 
cent,  on  their  deposits.  A  short  time,  say  about 
twenty  days,  after  the  receivers  were  appointed 
the  M  assachu.'4etts  Legislature  passed  the  Stay  Law,  so 
called,  which  undoubtedly  saved  other  saving  in- 
stitutions from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Kockport. 

Had  this  been  pa^-sed  before  the  receivers  were 
appointed,  without  doubt  the  Kockport  Savings  Bank 
would  now  be  in  successful  operation,  and  the  deposit- 
ors would  receive  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  their  deposits  as  called  for,  and  also  interest. 

For  when  we  take  into  account  the  S80U0  the  re- 
ceivers had  for  their  services,  and  the  shrinkage  in  a 
few  of  the  largest  mortgages,  saying  nothing  of  the 
loss  on  the  smaller  ones,  an<l  the  los-es  in  other  ways 
incidental  to  closing  out  of  tlie  business,  we  have  an 
amount  more  than  ccjual  to  the  fifteen  jier  cent,  of  the 
lo.ss  to  the  depositors. 

The  closing  out  of  this  savings  bank  was  one  of,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  all  the  financial  disasters  that  ever 
befell  the  town. 


Gii.vxiTE  S.wiscs  B.\NK. — After  the  closing  out 
of  the  Kockport  .Savings  Hank,  some  of  the  citizens 
felt  that  an  institution  for  savings  was  needed  in 
town. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  to  that  effect  Wius  forwarded 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  year  1884  the  Granite 
Savings  Bank  was  incorporaltd.  William  Winsor, 
J.  Loring  Woodfall,  J.ihn  W.  Marshall,  George 
KUvell,  George  M.  Mct'lain,  Nathaniel  Kichardson, 
Jr.,  Francis  Tarr,  Frank  Scripture,  Wm.  H.  Colbey 
and.(reorge  A.  Lowe  were  named  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  oflicers 
was  held  Decen.ber  1(1,  1884,  at  which  meeting  .John 
(i.  Dennis,  K-sip,  was  elected  president;  .1.  Loring 
Woodfall  was  chosen  secretary  ;  two  vice-presidents 
were  chosen  and  eleven  trustees. 

There  was  some  ill-feeling  engendered  about  town 
by  the  closing  up  of  the  Kockport  Savings  Bank, 
which  on  the  start  operated  to  some  extent  against 
the  new  bank,  Imt  this  feeling  is  being  overcome. 
The  new  institution  has  a  good  board  of  officers,  in 
whom  the  pulilic  cannot  but  have  confidence ;  the  insti- 
tution is  gradually  growing  iu  fiivor;  as  business  shall 
revive,  deposits  will  increase  more  rapidly.  Without 
doubt  it  will  prove  a  useful  institution.  Its  first  divi- 
dend, two  per  cent.,  was  payable  on  the  Ut  day  of 
April,  1S,S7. 

The  president,  John  G.  Dennis,  E.sq.,  died  in  .June 
of  the  year  succeeding  his  election.  The  vacancy 
was  not  filled  until  the  ne.xt  annual  meeting,  when 
Wm.  Winsor  was  elected  president,  and  Nathan- 
iel Richardson,  .Jr.,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Dennis  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  first  deposit  made  in 
this  bank  was  .\|n-il  11,  18,S."). 

Cknti;n.\iai,  Cki.ei'.uation. —  At  the  annual 
March  meeting,  iu  18.V!,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
make  suital)le  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  one 
hun<lredth  anniversary  of  the  incorj)oration  of  Sandy 
Bay  as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  Gloucester.  The  commit- 
tee met  and  organized,  and  then,  hy  a  unanimous 
vote,  invited  Lenuiel  Gott,  M.D.,  to  prepare  and 
deliver  an  address  on  that  important  occasion.  Alter 
due  consideration  he  cordially  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  eoniTuittee. 

The  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation  <if  the  parish 
of  Sandy  Bay  was  .lanuary  1,  17")4. 

The  1st  day  of  January,  1854,  fell  on  .Sunday  ; 
therefore,  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  January,  was  de- 
voted to  exercises  of  the  centennial. 

On  account  of  a  heavy  snow-storni,  travel  was  im- 
peded, which  prevented  our  friends  from  abroad  from 
being  present,  exceiit  in  limited  numbers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ('ongregationalist  Church,  where  the  services 
were  held,  was  filled  with  an  earnest  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows  :  Voluntary  on  the 
organ,  by  Sanuiel  J.  Giles;  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer,  by  Kev.  Thomas   Driver,  Baptist ;   hymn  was 
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read  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold,  Universalist,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

Address  by  Lemuel  Gott,  M.D.,  which  occupied 
more  than  an  hour.  Closed  by  benediction  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Driver;  voluntary  by  Samuel  J.  Giles. 

At  7.30  P.M.  the  church  was  again  filled.  Services 
were:  Voluntary  by  Samuel  J.  Giles  ;  prayer  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Gibson,  Methodist;  anthem  by  choir,  organ 
accompaniment.  Dr.  Gott  resumed  his  address  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked   attention  to  its  close. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold ;  volun- 
tary by  Samuel  J.  Giles.  These  very  interesting 
services  were  brought  to  a  close.  We  regret  to 
say  that  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  address 
has  not  yet  been  published.     We  are  pleased  to  say 


1  A  part  of  the  hymn  i 
Foot,  our  antiquarian. 


9  selected  and  a  part  composed  by  Ebenezer 


"  God  of  the  circling  shores  ! 
To  whom  a  thouKind  years 

Are  as  a  day  ; 
Led  by  thy  guidiuK  hand 
Our  fathers  found  this  land— 
They  firmly  took  their  stand 
Thy  laws  to  obey. 

'*  Over  the  rocky  road, 
They  bravely  walked  or  rode 

In  prayer  to  join  ; 
'Twas  through  a  forest  dim 
Some  miles  they  went  to  hymn 
God's  praises  there  to  rhyme, 

Read  line  by  line. 

"  Many  a  year  had  passed, 
The  time  it  caine  at  last, 

God's  word  brought  near  ; 
A  century  has  gone, 
Since  a  house  near  their  home, 
Was  built  for  all,  not  one, 

God's  word  to  hear. 

-'  Onr  fathers,  sons  and  all, 
Heedtd  their  country's  call 

For  liberty  ; 
By  land  and  sea  they  went, 
Regardless  of  event, 
To  meet  the  tynints  sent ; 

Tliey  would  be  free. 

'  Thou,  as  a  shield  of  iK)wcr 
In  battle's  awful  hour, 

Didst  round  them  stand  ; 
Their  hopes  were  in  thy  power 
Strong  in  this  trying  hour  ; 
By  thee  their  banners  towered, 

God  of  our  land. 

'  Some  score  of  years  have  fled — 
Our  fathers  with  the  dead— 

man's  certain  lot ; 
But  we,  their  oflspring,  meet 
This  day  with  joy  to  greet, 
To  strengthen  home,  too  sweet 
To  be  forgot. 

'  Lord,  !ot  thy  smile  of  love 
Beam  on  us  from  above 

While  now  wo  raise 
Our  grateful  song  to  thee— 
God  of  our  land  and  sea, 
God  of  the  bond  and  free, 

G>d  of  all  praise." 


that  its  publication  has  been  provided  for  and  will 
be  effected  within  a  Ckiw  weeks,  which  event  is  anx- 
iously looked  for. 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration. — In  the  year  1854 
the  citizens  proposed  to  have  a  general  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  July.  The  town  had  never  done  this  be- 
fore. Early  in  the  season  a  meeting  was  called  and 
a  general  committee  of  arrangements  was  chosen. 
They  appointed  the  sub-committee,  and  assigned  to 
each  their  part  of  the  work.  They  soon  made  their 
plans  and  put  forth  efforts  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. As  one  of  the  results,  about  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars was  collected  to  pay  for  music,  hire  of  tents, 
fireworks,  etc.  The  ladies  readily  entered  into  the 
plans,  and  signified  their  readiness  to  provide  food 
for  the  occasion.  Thus  on  the  start  there  was  assur- 
ance that  the  celebration  would  be  a  success.  When 
Mr.  Norwood  was  asked  for  the  use  of  his  pasture  on 
which  to  pitch  our  tents,  he  replied  '*  Yes,  you  can 
have  the  free  use  of  the  pasture  for  your  4th  of  July 
celebration,  but  your  independence  you  have  got  to 
fight  for."  Which  saying  was  verified  seven  years 
later.  (He  was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man.) 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  town  was  awake 
visitors  came  pouring  in  in  great  numbers,  the  town 
appeared  at  its  best.  Arches  were  erected  over  several 
of  the  streets  and  were  finely  decorated.  Flags  were 
strung  across  others.  Bunting  was  displayed  from 
some  houses,  mottoes  were  displayed  from  others,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  every  arrangement  had 
been  made.  The  two  large  tents  had  been  pitched  on 
Allen's  Head  Pasture.  At  9  oVlock  a.m.  a  procession 
was  formed  on  Broadway  in  the  following  order  ; 
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Chief  Marshal. 

Chelsea  Brass  Band. 

Gloucester  Artillery. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Bay  Tent  of  Rechabites. 

Carriage  containing  elderly  gentlemen. 

I.  O.  0.  F.,  in  regalia,  with  their  banner. 

Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  a  carriage,  appropriately  arrayed. 

Justice  and  Peace  appropriately  dressed,  in  a  well-trimmed  carriage. 

Engine  Company  No.  3,  in  uniform. 

School  No,  1,  Grammar  Department,  in  Bloomer  costume. 

Seasons  appropriately  represented. 

Carriage  beautifully  dressed. 

School  No.  4,  in  appropriate  costume. 

Stars — Nine  young  ladies  dressed  in  white  ;  team  driven  by  a  colored  boy. 

School  No.  3,  in  uniform. 

Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  in  a  carriage,  appropriately  represented. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  well  represented  by  three  young  ladies  in  a 

carriage  appropriately  trimmed. 

School  No.  2,  in  uniform. 

School  No.  5,  in  uniform. 

The  States  represented  by  thirty-two  ladies  appropriately  costumed,  in  a 

carriage  tastily  decorated. 

School  No.  1,  in  uniform. 

Representation  of  Indian  and  Turk  on  horseback. 

Old  Folks  at  Home— Ten  young  ladies  dressed  in  old  style,  in  carriage 

with  spinning-wheels,  carding,  etc. 
Carriage,  Floral  Bower,  six  young  ladies  dressed  In  white,  decorated 
with  flowers. 
^lodcsty,  in  a  carriage,  well  represented. 
Glee  Club— Five  young  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  in  a  carriage  appro- 
priately decorated. 
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The  procession  moved  from  llrouihvuy  :iiiil  inuiclied 
throiiL'li  Scliool,  lliirli,  Main,  rieacli.  KiiiL',  I'loasaiil 
and  Sontli  Streets  to  the  tent.  It  was  intended  to  march 
to  Plj^eon  Cove,  hiit  the  heat  was  too  oppressive,  rang- 
ing from  iSO  to  '.X*'  in  tlie  shade  diirintj  the  day.  The 
streets  were  very  dusty  ;  there  had  heen  several  days 
of  liot  and  dry  weatiier.  .Several  members  of  tlie  ar- 
tillery eomp.my  had  sunstroke,  and  required  mi'diial 
aid.  .\  little  past  one  o'clock  v.  M.  the  procession 
rea(died  the  pavilion  at  .\llen's  Head,  where  a  liouu- 
tiful  collation  had  been  proviiled  by  tlii'  ladies  ;  ihc 
tables  were  verily  loaded  with  good  thin;;s.  .\fier 
the  divine  l)lessinii  was  invoked  by  Kev.  ,\.  ('.  L.  .\r- 
uold,  the  I  haplain  of  the  <iay,  tlie  company  were 
welcomed  by  the  president  to  the  viands  before  them. 
The  collation  ended,  the  president  of  the  day,  Hon 
.James  ilaskell,  called  to  order,  when  the  chaplain 
again  addressed  the  throne  of  grace  in  words  apjiro- 
priate  to  the  occasion  ;  then  Jyeniiiel  (iott,  M.D.,  re.ad 
the  Declaration  of  Inclependenee,  after  which  the 
president  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  C  M- 
Ellis,  Ks(|.,  of  15oston,  in  a  few  coin[)limentary  re- 
marks. The  subject  of  the  oration  was  a  review  ol 
the  early  history  of  New  Enghuul,  siiowing  how  the 
idea  of  constitutional  liberty  was  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  and  were  beijueiithed  to 
their  descendants;  they  welcomed  fugitives  fi>()m  tyr- 
anny from  every  part  of  despotic  Europe,  whether 
that  tyranny  was  political  or  ecclesiastical.  Fugitives 
from  slavery  were  their  every-day  visitors,  and  there- 
by the  (lame  of  liberty  was  fanned  into  surpassing 
brightness.  He  considered  that  this  spirit  of  liberty 
was  endangered  in  our  time  by  causes  obvious  to  all  ; 
but  he  believed  in  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  foresaw 
the  ilay  when,  as  a  inition,  we  shall  be  frei'  indeed. 
"  That  day  has  come  ;  we  are  now  a  free  and  united 
nation.  ( iive  <  >od  the  glory  ! ''  5Ir.  Ellis  spoke  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  had  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience.  Tlien  an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course and  shmt  speeches,  in  which  many  Joined. 
David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Fioston,  a  former  tow  nsman, 
was  introduced  as  toils t-ni sister.  Some  of  the  many 
toasts  oti'ered  were  as  follows  : 

The  Prrndent  of  lh>'  Unllid  Sf(iO:-<  find  kh  'id-minis- 
trnliim.  "May  they  fear  (tod  and  keep  his  eominan<l- 
mcnls." 

WaahiiKjIiiii.  "  May  we  emulate  his  [latrioti-ni  and 
remember  his  virtues." 

The  nralor  of  the  dnij.  ".May  the  spirit  which  he 
has  this  day  inspired  be  long  felt.'' 

The  llim.  Clini'lrs  W.  Vphant.  "  Onr  Kepreserit.itive 
to  Congress,  the  firm  friend  of  freedom." 

The  I'reii.  "  May  its  mighty  influence  ever  be 
wielded  on  the  side  of  freedom." 

Th>'  ti/oitcesier  Arti//er>/.  Responded  to  by  Wil- 
liam 11.  Dann. 

The  ChcUea   llrn^s-Iiand.     "May  they  live  to  blow 
long  for  the  gratification  of  their  [lalrous.' 
871 


The  Ladies  of  RockpoH.  "  May  they  make  better 
wives  than  their  mothers." 

.Mr.  Ellis  responded  to  this,  deilaring  that  were  it 
not  for  the  influence  (d'  the  mothers  lu'  should  con. 
siller  it  a  libel.  Hut.  inheriting  thidr  virtues  anil 
emulating  their  excellencies,  it  might  be  possible. 

Many  ol'  the  toasts  were  responded  to  very  ap|iro- 
[iriately. 

.After  the  jiroccssion  had  partaken  ol'  the  collation 
the  entire  company  were  invited  ;  there  w  as  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  ali.  and  quite  a  quantity  was  left 
over  and  was  distributeillhe  ne\t  day  to  ihe  needy. 
David  Kimball,  lvsi|.,  dnnaled  a  large  qiianlily  of 
('hinese  explosives  to  Imys,  which  iuenased  their 
joy.  .\  salute  was  fired  in  (be  morning  and  atsun-sct 
by  cannon  provided  for  the  occasion. 

During  till' evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks,  and  the  band  discoursed  nmsl  excellent 
music.  By  unanimous  consent  the  celebration  of  the 
tth  of  July,  l.S."i-l,  was  voted  a  success. 

Schools.— Soon  after  .loliii  I'o.d  located  at  Sandy 
Hay  he  sent  his  oldest  sun  to  l;c\erly  to  attend 
school,  so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  children  of  Richard  Tarr  became 
his  pujiils,  as  those  two  families  were  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  village  for  a  few  years.  The  first  that 
we  know  of  a  school-hnnse  in  .'-andy  I'.ay  is  that  in 
the  year  17l'."i  (there  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
families  in  the  village).  The  eommoners  set  ofT  to 
tliem  about  one  acre  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, upon  which  they  were  required  to  erect  a  school- 
house,  "  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly  in- 
struction of  children,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write  good  English."  The  ,school-hou-e  was  Imilt 
the  same  year;  it  w.as  of  logs,  and  was  located  near 
where  the  Abbot  house  now  stands.  The  parish, 
about  the  year  1853  or  '54,  granted  to  Kev.  Ebenr. 
Cleaveland  a  portiou  of  this  parish  land  for  a  build- 
ing-lot, upon  which  he  erected  his  dwelling-house, 
which  he  occnjiied  many  years,  in  which  his  wife 
died  in  l.H(i4,  and  himself  in  1S(I5.  It  is  now  the 
.\bbot  house,  but  greatly  changed.  This  caused  the 
taking  down  of  the  school-house,  and  the  removing  of 
it  to  the  northerly  corner  of  the  now  ('ongregational- 
ist  meeting-house  yard,  and  that  location  it  occupied 
until  it  was  taken  down  in  17i>7.  The  late  Ebenr. 
I'ool,  our  antiquarian,  attended  scliool  several  terms 
in  the  old  log  school-house.  Dr.  .James  Goss,  who 
settled  in  his  profession  in  Sandy  Hay  about  17i'L', 
taught  school  in  this,  the  first  school-house  in  Sandy 
Hay,  .several  terms.  The  town  has  been  privileged 
for  several  years,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  in  having 
a  descendant  of  his  a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  its 
[lublic  schools. 

.\hout  the  year  17<iO  .lolm  I'ool  (a  son  of  the  tirst 
.fohn)  built  a  school-house  at  his  own  expense  on 
(iroat  Knoll.  The  name  indicates  the  price  paid 
(one  groat).     This  building  was  occupied   for  school 
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purposes  quite  a  numbei'  of  years.  Then  it  became 
the  residence  of  James  I'arsons  and  family  until  the 
dcatli  of  himself  and  wife.  She  was  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Pool.  It  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  their  de- 
scendants— Aunt  Ik'ulah. 

In  October,  ITSri,  Gloucester  First  Parish  wa.s  di- 
vided into  three  scliool  districts,  but  then  these  three 
districts  had  but  one  school,  which  moved  around 
from  district  to  district.  Each  was  to  provide  a  room 
for  the  school,  and  in  default  thereof,  would  lose  its 
term  for  three  years,  that  being  the  time  occupied  in 
its  circuit.  Under  this  each  district  enjoyed  several 
mouths'  school  privilege  each  year,  except  Sandy 
Bay,  which,  on  account  of  the  smajl  amount  of  its  tax 
rate,  could  have  only  three  months'  school  in  two 
years.  This  state  of  the  public  schools  probably 
continued  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  year  1797  fifty-eight  men  united  and  built 
the  proprietors'  school-house  at  Sandy  Bay  at  a  cost 
of  twenty-seven  dollars  per  share, — one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars.  When  completed  the 
proprietors  by  vote  instructed  their  committee  to  em- 
ploy as  teacher  a  college-educated  man.  A  Mr. 
Cumraings  was  engaged,  and  taught  several  terms. 
His  custom  was  to  open  the  school  with  prayer ;  he 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  teacher.  The  school  kept 
in  that  house  during  all  the  yeare  of  its  history  was 
generally  of  a  high  order.  Wm.  AVhipple,  Esq., 
taught  more  than  twenty  years  with  good  success. 
Rockport  High  School  was  inaugurated  in  this  house, 
and  from  there,  after  a  few  years,  it  moved  to  its  present 
location.  Some  years  since  this  house  was  abandoned 
for  school  purposes,  and  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  the  vestry  of  the  Congregatioualist  Society.  It  is 
now  on  School  Street,  a  few  rods  southerly  of  its 
former  location,  and  has  been  supplied  with  a  more 
modern  roof,  and  is  otherwise  improved  and  changed, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  Leverett  Smith. 

In  1SU4  the  town  of  Gloucester  availed  itself  of  a 
law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  divided  its  territory 
into  eleven  school  districts,  three  of  which  was  in 
Sandy  Bay. 

In  1808  the  commoners  made  their  last  grant  of 
land  in  Sandy  Bay,  which  was  a  lot  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  Middle  District;  it  was  located  near  the 
site  of  the  Sandy  Bay  House  stable.  The  house  was 
built  soon  after.  It  was  about  twenty-eight  feet 
square,  one  story,  with  a  hip  roof;  it  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  until  1850  or  'hi,  when  the  dis- 
trict built  the  large  school- house  on  Broadway.  After 
this  it  was  moved  a  short  distance  westerly  on  Beach 
Street,  and  occupied  awhile  for  a  dance-hall ;  after- 
ward for  a  grocery-store;  finally,  about  1860,  perished 
by  fire. 

The  present  Main  Street  school-house  was  built  by 
the  school  district  in  1824,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  changed  somewhat,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  now  doing  good  service  :is  a  primary 
school  room.     A   district  school-house  of  about  the 


same  size  was  built  about  fhe  same  time  on  Hale's 
Point.  It  was  located  a  short  distance  westerly  of 
the  residence  of  Addison  Knowlton,  and  was  sold  ti> 
him  after  the  district  system  was  abolished.  Hr 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  used  the  material  to  some 
extent  in  putting  an  additional  story  to  his  dwelling- 
house. 

About  the  year  1818  or  '20  Deacon  Jaboz  R.  Gott, 
who  had  pursued  the  business  of  teaching  several 
years,  occupying  rooms  in  private  houses  for  that 
purpose,  built  a  school-house  on  Mount  Pleasant 
Street  at  his  own  expense,  and  taught  a  private 
school  therein  several  years  with  good  succf  ss ; 
finally  sold  it  to  the  district,  and  afterward  it  w.i> 
sold,  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  is  doing  gooci 
service  in  that  line  to-day.  A  few  years  after  Dea- 
con Gott  sold  his  school-house  the  district  built 
about  one-half  of  the  present  Mount  Pleasant  School - 
house. 

The  first  school-house  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  built 
about  1797  or  '98,  on  the  corner  of  Granite  Street 
and  Goose  Lane.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feit 
square,  one  story  and  a  hip  roof.  It  has  been  raised 
and  otherwise  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Murry.  At  a  later  day, 
say  about  1830,  Pigeon  Cove  was  divided  into  two 
district*,  and  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  now 
residence  of  Alpheus  Goodwin.  It  was  .sold  and  re- 
moved about  the  year  1870,  and  was  changed  into  a 
dwelling-house,  and  is  the  property  of  the  heirs  o( 
the  late  Alpheus  Pierce.  In  the  early  days  of  Sandy 
Bay,  in  fiict,  up  to  about  the  year  1824,  a  portion  of 
the  public-schools  were  kept  in  private  houses  ;  and 
since  that  day  private  schools  have  been  so  kept. 
From  1797,  when  the  log  school-house  was  taken 
down,  to  1808,  there  was  no  public  school  building 
in  Sandy  Bay.  The  next  first  one  built  was  in  the 
Middle  District  in  1808,  and  this  was  the  first  distrii  i 
school-house  in  Sandy  Bay.  The  school  [)rivileges  in 
this  locality  were  very  meagre  in  the  early  days  of  il> 
settlement,  as  we  have  seen.  At  one  time  there  wen 
but  three  months  of  public  school  in  two  years,  bin 
probably  this  vicinity  wastis  well  provided  for  as  other 
sparsely-settled  places,  where  the  people  were  possesseil 
of  such  limited  means.  We  have  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  fathers  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren when,  at  the  time  the  proprietors'  school-house 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  tax  valuation  of  Sandy 
Bay  was  hardly  sixty  thousand  dollars.  And  then 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  none  other  than  a  college- 
educated  man  for  a  teacher.  Between  the  years 
1820  and  1830  the  town  grammar  school  made  an 
occasional  three  months'  visit  to  Sandy  Bay.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  determined  and  united 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Sandy  Bay,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  Gloucester  proper,  who  at  times  wished  for 
the  Sandy  Bay  voters  to  aid  them  in  some  favorite 
project.     By  the  same  means  the  annual  towu-meet- 
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^  was  adjouriioil  to  this  villngo  several  times — a 
- Ti  of  l(i<r-i()llinjj  process. 

W'lieii  Koikport  was  incorporated  there  were  six 
.-.  Iinol  districts  within  its  limits, — four  at  the 
youth  ami  two  at  the  Xorth  N'illaire.  Tlie  whole 
amount  raised  hy  taxation  for  tuition  and  fuel  the 
first  year  of  Uockport's  history  wiu-^  eijrlit  hundred 
dollars. 

There  were  at  this  time  .seven  district  .school- 
houses,  two  of  which  were  in  District  No.  I. 

Tiie  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1.S40:  says 
"Our  school-houses  in  ireneral  are  commodious,  and 
reflect  n\uch  honor  upon  the  t<iwri.  Tlie  schools 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  as  well  manafjed,  ami  have 
exhiliited  as  much  improvement  as  usual.  The  av- 
erage attendance  lia.s  been  as  ijreat  as  in  |iast  years." 

In  the  year  18.')ll  District  No.  1  huilt  the  present 
scliool-house  on  Broadway,  now  occuiiied  by  a  primary 
and  intermediate  school  ;  its  cost  wits  more  than  five 
thousaml  dollars. 

In  tlie  year  18')5  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system  and  adopt  the  graded,  and  to  purchase  of 
the  several  school  districts  their  school  property.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. 

In  their  report  for  that  year  the  committee  say: 
"Although,  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  adopt  the  system  of  graded 
schools  in  it.s  entireness,  the  committee  believe  that 
the  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  it  posse.sses 
many  advantages  over  the  old  district  system ;  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  .scliools  of  185o-5(), 
taken  all  in  all,  have  been  fifty  i)er  cent,  better  than 
they  were  the  preceding  year,  lSo-i-^5."  Therefore,  it 
appears  there  were  good  results  by  this  change  of 
system. 

This  change  soon  opens  up  or  pre.sents  a  call  for  an 
advance.  The  committee,  by  their  report  of  IHoG-oT, 
say,  '•  We  would  suggest  before  closing  this  report, 
that  the  improvement  made  by  the  scholars  since 
adopting  the  system  of  graduated  schools  hits  occa- 
sioned the  call  for  one  of  a  higher  grade  than  we 
have  hitherto  had.  This  want  should  be  met,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  scholars  that  would 
be  entitled  to  its  privileges,  but  also  of  those  that 
remain  in  the  grammar  schools." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  in  previous  years,  and  al.so  in  accordance 
with  their  own  judgment,  the  School  Committee,  in 
the  year  l.S')7,  establisheil  a  High  School  in  the  ]>ro- 
prictors'  school-house,  which  they  lea.sed  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  furnished  it  at  the  town's  expense. 
.Miss  M.  A.  Cogswell,  of  Essex,  who  had  been  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  in  other  schools  of  the  town,  wns 
engaged  to  teadi  this  new  school,  at  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  school  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Sixty  scholars  appeared  for  examination; 
forty-iiin(-  passed  satisfactorily,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  school — fifteen  males,  thirtv-four  females. 


The  whole  aninunt  expended  for  schnnls  ihis  yi-ai-, 
1857,  including  tuition,  rents,  repairs,  fuel  and  care 
of  school  property,  was  ;?:it'21.8<l.  I'revious  to  Ihis, 
viz.,  in  the  year  1849,  there  was  a  High  School  organ- 
ized in  the  vestry  of  ihe  Congregationalist  Society, 
two  terms,  Hciiiaiiiiri  (iiles  teacher.  The  school  was 
continued  the  next  year,  but  for  the  lack  of  system 
.■iiid  by  an  injudicious  vote  of  the  town,  it  was  discon- 
tinued the  third  year. 

The  first  school-house  built  by  the  town,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  was  the  one  in  riiillips  Avenue, 
I'igeon  Cove,  in  I8."i7 — a  two-story  house,  and  cost 
Sl'i»(j;!.."i;i.  Bcacli  Street  Scliool-hoiis,'  was  built  one 
.story  in  ISlJO,  at  a  cost  of  .•?l-l:iil.71.  The  High  School 
house  was  built  one  story  in  LSOo,  and  cost  ••i?40-Ki..")4  ; 
it  was  enlarged  in  ISlJ'J  by  raising  it  and  ]>utting  a 
story  underneath,  at  a  cost  of  $2(iU8.:M». 

Pigecju  Hill  School-house,  two  stories,  was  built  in 
1871,  at  a  cost,  iricludiiiii-  the  lot,  of  .s;4:'.i:!.:i.'>. 

The    town    has    now    seven    s<4iool-l scs,  four    ol 

them  two  stories,  and  all  of  tlieiii  in  f:iir  condition  ; 
there  is  one  school  occupying  a  hired  room  (this, 
probably,  is  a  temporary  arrangement),  and  a  school 
occupying  a  room  in  the  town  hall — at  the  present 
time  fourteen  schools  in  all,  with  tw'enty  teach- 
ers. There  was  a  winter  school  for  young  men  estab- 
lished in  18G2,  and  was  continued  in  successful  oper- 
ation until  the  close  of  December,  1880,  when,  by 
action  of  the  committee,  it  was  discontinued — it  may 
be  for  good  reasons— probably  it  will  be  re-openeil 
next  winter.  This  school,  upon  the  whole,  has  been 
a  useful  institution  by  furnishing  to  young  men  who 
must  work  during  the  other  schoid  terms  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  themselves  for  I'uture  usefulness. 
Many  of  them  appreciated  the  privilege  and  improved 
their  o])portunity. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
during  the  yeai  ending  March.  1887,  iriclnding  tui- 
tion, free  text-books,  repairs,  care  of  school  property, 
fuel,  salary  of  coniniittce  and  incidentals,  was  i;8,- 
142.01. 

During  the  years  187li,  '77,  '"n,  l.'ev.  Henry  C. 
Leonaril  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  pullie 
schools,  he  receiving  the  entire  Jiay,  and  servi'd  in 
that  capacity  very  acceptably  during  those  years;  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  served  gratui- 
tously. He  died  March  12,  1880,  respected  and  be- 
love<l. 

The  foregoing  is  an  im|)erfcct  history  of  the  schools 
of  Sandy  Hay,  from  its  first  sett  lenient,  and  of  Hock  port, 
until  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  citizens 
have  always  had  a  commendable  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  youth,  and  have,  according 
to  their  ability,  generally  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  Cood  results  have  been  achieved, 
which  have  been  realized  to  some  good  extent,  but 
undoubtedly  will  appear  more  and  belter  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Kor  c|uile  .a    numbi-r  of  years  in  lhi>  past,  it  is  also 
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true  of  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  were  born  and  educated  in  these 
schools.  The  education  here  ji;ained  has  been  supple- 
mented, in  many  cases,  by  a  season  at  Westfield  or 
Salem  (State  Normal). 

In  the  year  1840,  the  year  Rockport  was  incorpora- 
ted, its  valuation  was  §460,814;  appropriation  for 
schools,  $800.  1850:  valuation,  $682,580  ;  appropri- 
tion  for  schools,  $2500.  1860:  valuation,  $1,313,688; 
appropriation  for  schools,  $2500.  1870  :  valuation, 
$1,634,152;  appropriation  for  schools,  $6000.  1880: 
valuation,  $1,973,719  ;  appropriation  for  schools, 
$5900.  1886  :  valuation,  $2,022,102 ;  appropriation 
for  schools,  $8350. 

Theabove appropriations  since  1860  include  tuition, 
care  of  school  property,  fuel,  repairs,  salary  of  school 
committee,  free  text-books — every  item  of  expense, 
excepting  the  building  of  houses. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
in  1886,  715  ;  population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  3888. 

Rockport  Railroad. — When  the  Gloucester 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  being  constructed, 
and  at  divers  times  after  it  was  opened  for  travel  in 
1847,  the  question  was  agitated  by  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  business  men  of  extending  the  road 
to  Rockport.  The  Eastern,  though  earnestly  so- 
licited, could  not  be  induced  to  so  extend  it. 

EzrajEames  and  other  citizens  of  Rockport  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Rockport  Railroad  Company,"  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  the  terminius  of  the  Gloucester  Branch  to 
Rockport. 

In  the  year  1885  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
proposed  to  the  Rockport  Railroad  Company  if  they 
would  build  the  road  and  make  all  of  the  necessary 
connections  by  switches  or  otherwise  with  the  track 
of  the  Gloucester  Branch,  keep  the  road-bed  in  good 
order,  assume  the  risk  of  accidents  that  might  oc- 
cur upon  said  Rockport  road  (excepting  those  arising 
from  the  negligence  of  the  Eastern  Railroad) ;  also 
furnish  a  suitable  engine-house,  turn-table  and  water 
at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  provide  a  ticket-seller, 
switchmen,  brakemen  and  all  other  operatives  neces- 
sary, excepting  the  men  on  the  train, — agree  that 
they  will  run  all  their  jjassenger  and  freight  trains 
over  the  Rockport  Railroad,  connecting  with  all  reg- 
ular trains  over  the  Gloucester  Branch,  and  will  con- 
vey all  the  freight  and  passengers  over  the  Rockport 
road  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  said 
Rockport  road  shall  be  in  good  running  order  with- 
out charge  or  remuneration. 

In  case  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  what  terms 
the  road  shall  be  run  at  the  end  of  five  years,  both 
parties  agree  to  leave  the  question  to  referees  mutu- 
ally chosen,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Notwith- 
standing this  liberal  oiler  made  by  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road corporation,  the  shares  in  the  Rockport  road  were 
subscribed  for  to  a  very  small  amount;  therefore,  a  de- 
lay in  building  the  road. 


In  the  year  1860  the  town  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture, asking  for  liberty  to  subscribe  for  and  take  fifty 
thousand  dollars  stock  in  the  Rockport  Railroad 
(which  had  previously  been  chartered),  the  prayer  <>t 
the  petitioners  was  granted. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1860,  at  a  special  town- 
meeting,  it  ivas  voted  (three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
yea,  thirty-one  nay)  to  accept  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, provided  favorable  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  Eastern  Railroad  corporation. 

It  was  also  voted  at  the  same  meeting  to  authorize 
the  town  treasurer  to  hire  fifty  thousand  dollars  irj 
sums  as  wanted  to  that  amount, and  issue  town  bon(l> 
therefor. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  renewed  their  agreement  as 
made  in  1855,  and  the  construction  of  the  road  was 
put  under  contract  for  sixty-three  thousand  dollars, 
and  work  was  commenced  August  23,  1860, — Gilmaii 
&  Co.,  contractors.  The  road  was  completed  and 
opened  for  travel  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1861. 
At  this  time  there  was  .a  debt  resting  upon  it  nf 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  It  becamr 
necessary  for  the  town,  in  1862,  to  petition  the  Leg 
islature  for  authority  to  subscribe  for  and  take  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
in  the  road.  The  town  was  so  authorized,  and  at  a 
special  town-meeting  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1862,  it 
was  voted  to  subscribe  for  and  take  the  said  amount 
of  stock  ;  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire 
said  amount  and  issue  town  bonds  therefor. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  with  the  buildings,  was 
.$91,007.28  ;  town  held  stock  to  the  amount  of  875,000  ; 
individual  stockholders,  $13,400 ;  debt  remaining, 
$2697.28,— total,  $91,007.28.  It  is  seen  that  the 
amount  of  stock  taken  did  not  meet  the  expense  ot' 
construction,  but  this  amount  was  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  road,  but  it  did  not  prevent  it  from 
paying  good  dividends.  At  the  close  of  tile  five  years' 
contract  another  was  made,  by  which  the  Eastern 
road  corporation  agreed  to  run  all  their  trains  ovri 
the  Rockport  for  five  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
our  road  being  liable  as  in  the  previous  contract. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  until  February, 
1868,  when  the  Rockport  road,  with  all  its  franchises, 
was  sold  to  the  Eastern  at  the  cost  of  construction, 
viz.,  $91,007.28.  It  seems  the  town  received  over  and 
above  the  amounts  expended  for  stock,  interest,  re- 
pairs and  damages  sustained  $3636.44. 

The  road  was  formally  opened  for  travel  on  Jlonday, 
the  4th  day  of  November,  1861.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  cars  (it  was  a  free  ride)  were  crowded  all  day. 
At  noon  a  collation  was  served  in  Johnson's  Hall.  A 
reporter  says  "  the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  good  things,  and  after  a  blessing  was  asked 
by  Rev.  W.  Gale,  the  company  fell  to  and  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  dinner  was  served  by 
mine  host '  Randall,'  of  the  Rockport  Hotel,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  sat  down  at  ;  there  was  an 
abundance   of  everything  and  of  the  best  quality." 


ROCKl'OI'.T. 
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\  iter  tilt'  inner  man  liad  been  fully  satistieil  the  nieet- 
:i-  was  called  tii  (uJer  by  Newell  (iiles,  Esc|.,  president 
of  tlie  K()ek|)(>rt  Railroad,  by  a  i'ew  well-timed  remarks 
eoiuerning  the  history  of  the  road.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  W'iiiianis,  of  SaU^ni,  a  direetor  of  the  Eastern 
road,  who  eongratulatcd  the  citizenson  the  eom]>letion 
of  this  enterprise.  Jlr.  Chase, a  former  superintendent 
of  the  ICasteru  road,  spoke  of  tlie  progress  of  railroads 
from  their  eommeneement  to  the  present  lime.  Mr. 
Howe,  11  former  president  of  the  road,  s|)oke  of  the 
enter|iriseof  the  town.  Hon.  Moses  Kindiall,  of  Boston, 
but  formerly  of  Roekport,  spoke  of  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  tlietown  and  of  the  improvements  sinee  the 
days  (>(  his  residence  here.  Mr.  Kimball  closed  with 
the  words  ''(ilory,  (ilory,  Hallehiiab.  Kockport  is 
marching  on." 

Berij.  K.  Hough,  of  Gloucester,  followed  Mr.  Kim- 
ball ;  he  contrasted  the  stage-coach  with  the  railroad, 
the  present  with  the  past.  In  most  elocpient  language 
he  alluded  tothe  troublesome  times  which  our  country 
was  passing  through,  and  concluded  by  sayingthal  lie 
believeil  that  tlie  Union  would  be  established  on  a 
firmer  foundation  than  before  the  cotiflict  of  arms.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  Hon.  F.  \V.  ( 'hoate,  of  Bever- 
ly, Rev.  C.  C.  Beainan,of  Salem,  .lohn  M.  ().\lon,  of 
Boston,  B.  H.Corliss,  of  (iloucester.  .\l  1  p.m.  the 
meeting  closed  ;  it  wa.s  a  clay  long  to  be  remcmliered 
a  high  day  for  Roekport. 

The  only  accident  upcm  the  Kock|iort  road  while  it 
was  owne(l  by  the  corporation  was  on  the  Itli  day  of 
.July,  l'-<i)7;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  there  wji.s  a 
heavy  shower  accompanied  with  a  high  wind.  A  new 
engine,  "  (treat  Falls,"  which  had  not  been  on  the  road 
but  a  few  weeks,  was  wrecked  near  the  curve  at  the 
foot  of  tiroat  Hill  by  running  on  some  cattle  owned 
by  John  Bray,  some  of  which  were  killed. 


CH  APTKK    CX  I  V. 

R(}(:KPO\iT—(Co)Uinual). 

Tin:  (ivii.  \v.\i!  (18(!l-0o). 

The  hi-st  winter  and  spring  months  of  the  year  ISfil 
were  months  of  fearful  an.\iety  and  ilread.  .Vbraham 
Lincoln  had  been  constitntionally  elected  President 
of  these  United  States  of  .America,  but  there  were 
indications  that  several  of  the  States  comprising  this 
I'nion  would  not  submit  to  his  administering  the 
alfairs  of  tin's  nation.  .Soon  our  fears  proved  a  reality. 
When  the  news  was  transmitted  with  lightning  speed 
on  that  Vith  day  of  April  all  through  these 
United  .States,  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  tired  upon 
with  Union  guns  in  rebel  han<ls,  what  awe  and 
anxiety  pervaded  every  loyal  heart,  as  we  feared  tlie 
ne.xt  object  of  attack  would  be  the  capital  of  tlie 
nation  !  How  were  the  i)eople  of  tliis  usually  quiet 
town  aroused  as   at  the  clo.se  of  the  afternoon  service 


on  that  otherwise  pleasant  .\pril  .Saljliatlj,  mr  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  sound  of  martial  musii-  ami  the 
tramp  of  footstejis  led  by  one  in  whose  bosom  were 
awakened  tlie  slumbering  lires  of  patiintism.  Net 
only  was  the  leader  fired  with  ]>atriotism.  but  the  en- 
tire community  were  intensely  in  earnest.  The  fei-1- 
ing  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  awakened  by  this 
demonstration  m.anifesteil  itself  in  oulsp(pken 
utterances  of  determined  resistance  to  llagiant  out- 
rage and  armed  invasion  for  the  cajiture  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  This  feeling  was  m<irc  intensified  by 
confirmatory  dispatches  received  within  the  next  fol- 
lowing days,  announcing  the  organizaliou  and 
marshaling  of  the  impetuous  hosts  of  the  .Sonlh, 
whose  regiments  of  foot  and  cavalry  and  batteries  of 
artillery  were  fast  centering  in  Virginia,  provoking 
the  sanguinary  confiici  that  soon  followed,  which  was 
to  bathe  her  sacred  soil  and  dye  her  historic  streams 
with  the  crimson  hue  of  richest  blood. 

It  was  appaienl  that  united  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  town  to  provide  for  and  care  for  the  families 
of  those  who  were  ready  and  earnest  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  country  and  enroll  their  names  with 
the  names  thai  were  ready  to  do  and  to  sutler  that  re- 
bellion should  be  squelched.  .Vpril  22d,  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  .lolinsoii's  Hall. 
.\  committee  of  eleven  wcif  cliosen,  viz..  (ieorge  1). 
Hale,  Samuel  H.  Brooks,  Daniel  Staniford,  .lolin 
I'reston,  .loshna  Tarr,  Reuben  Brooks,  Newell  liiles. 
Stephen  1'.  Randall,  Wintlirop  Thurston,  Levi  Cleaves 
.and  Ezra  Eamcs,  to  rc|)ort  at  a  future  meeting  some 
course  of  action  for  tlu'  town  to  pursue.  At  a  town- 
meeting  helil  on  the  ;i(Uli,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  town  appropriate  i*::!tlOO  to  be  e.\|>ended  as 
follows,  viz.:  that  each  volunteer  of  Itockport,  when 
he  shall  have  pa.ssed  an  examination,  shall  be  paid 
twenty  dollars,  the  balance  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  eight  per.sons  to  be  used  at  their 
discretion  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  families  of  the  volun- 
teers. Their  report  was  adopted  by  an  nnanimous 
vote.  The  committee  chosen  to  carry  this  icport 
into  ell'cct  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Haskell.  \\'inlliro|i 
Thurston,  George  D.  Hale,  Ezra  Lames,  .lohn  Man- 
ning, .lames  \V.  Bradley,  Austin  W.  ."-ilory,  together 
with  the  selectmen.  ,\  recruiting  otlicc  v 
in  .lohn.son's  Hall,  and  by  the  close  of  tin 
May  enough  per.s(}ns  had  subscribed  their  names  as 
volunteers,  and  a  coni|)any  was  organized.  The  com- 
mittee were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  have  this 
company  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  several  regi- 
ments that  were  being  organized,  but  wi-re  •lelavcd  in 
having  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  Stale  authorities 
favorably  answered,  on  account  cd'  the  many  applica- 
tions for  place  in  these  regiments  from  all  over  the 
Stat('.  As  no  encouragement  could  be  obtained  for 
immediate  place  at  any  of  the  headcpiarters  of  troops, 
this  company,  about  the  4tli  of  .liine,  went  into  camp 
at  Cajie  Pond  Pasture,  wiierethe  time  pimsed  heavily 
in  consequence  ol' not  being  provided  with  arms  that 
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they  might  acquaint  themselves  in  the  drill.  Under 
the  existing  state  of  thing.-",  thirteen  of  the  men,  tired 
of  this  kind  of  life,  and  anxious  to  be  in  active  service, 
left  camp  and  went  to  Portland  and  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Maine  Regiment  (others  left  to  enroll  themselves 
in  other  companies).  One  of  the  thirteen  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  and  rejoin  the  company,  which 
was  afterward  known  as  Company  G,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. Among  the  number  that  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Maine  was  Otis  Wing  Wallace;  he  was 
prompt,  faithful,  courageous  and  undaunted  in  bat- 
tle. The  hardships  of  the  Peninsula  Campaign 
produced  vveaktie.ss  and  prostration,  which  necessi- 
tated, though  reluctantly  on  his  part,  his  removal 
to  Finly  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
lingered  until  the  25th  of  October,  1862,  dying  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  nine  months  and  four 
days.  He  was  buried  in  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery  of 
that  city.  This  Maine  Regiment  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington in  season  to  participate  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  battle,  and  was  engaged  in  ail  the  principal  bat- 
tles of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  the  des- 
perate and  bloody  conflict  at  Gettysburg. 
Company  (!,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  by  which  name 
it  was  afterward  known,  continued  at  Camp  Kimball, 
so  named  after  the  Hon.  Moses  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
formerly  of  Rockport,  till  about  the  10th  of  July, 
when  it  left  town  for  Camp  Schouler,  Lynufield. 
Previous  to  their  departure  Mr.  Kimball  presented 
them  with  an  elegant  silk  flag,  bestowing  the  gift  in. 
person.  The  same  flag  is  now  in  the  custody  of  O. 
W.  Wallace,  Post  No.  106,  G.  A.  R. 

The  presentation  services  were  in  front  of  the  First 
Congregationalist  Church,  and  was  accepted  in  behalf 
of  the  company  by  Captain  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  who  was 
chosen  captain  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
company.  Soon  after  going  into  camp  at  Lynufield 
a  dissatisfaction  sprung  up  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  and  Captain  Tarr  realizing  the  situation,  re- 
signed his  position  and  George  W.  Kenney,  of  Dan- 
vers,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  company  was 
now  soon  recruited  to  the  maximum  standard.  Thir- 
ty-six of  it.s  members  were  from  Rock|)ort.  The 
regiment  left  Lynufield  for  Baltimore  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  where  it  arrived  and  was  stationed, 
doing  good  service  several  months.  From  this  com- 
pany the  first  one  of  our  citizens  fell  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  Lieutenant  George  W.  Tufts, 
from  exposure  while  in  the  line  of  duty,  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever  and  died  at  Baltimore  October 
27th,  about  two  months  after  reaching  that  city. 
His  remains  were  sent  home  under  escort  of  members 
of  the  company,  and  were  buried  from  tlie  Congrega- 
tionalist Church  the  2d  day  of  November. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Messrs.  Gale,  Bremner,  Barden  and  Mason  ;  the  lat- 
ter read  a  poem  composed  by  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion.    The  Masonic  order,  of  which  the  deceased  was 


a  member,  attended  with  full  ranks  to  pay  their  last 
sad  rites  to  the  mortal  remains  of  this  their  brother 
the  first  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

The  church  edifice  was  filled  with  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and 
al.so  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  deceased.  The  remains  were  escorted  to  their 
last  resting-place  by  martial  music  so  fitting  to  this 
occasion,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  This  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1862  left 
lialtimore  and  joined  Major-General  Foster's  com- 
aiiuid  at  Ncwbern,  N.  C,  where  it  remained  and  con- 
.inued  in  that  vicinity  during  the  war,  and  rendered 
,'ood  service.  The  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  report  for  1865,  closes  with  these  words, 
"Thus  terminates  the  splendid  record  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment." 

17th  regt.  (isfaxtry)  mas.s.  vols.  (3  years). 


Company  G. 


Mustered  mlo  service  July  22,  1861,  and  mustered  out  Augtut  3,  1864,  mi 
less  otherwise  stated.    The  figures  foUowimj  name  in  parentheses  give  the  age. 

CeorgeW.  Tufts  (33).  1st  lieiit.,  must,  in   Aug.  21,  ISGl  ;  dii-il  at   Biilli- 

moie.  Mil,  Oct.  27,  1803. 
.\lfred  M.  Clmnnell  (29),  2d  lieut.,  must,  iu  .\iig.  21,  isnl  ;  rr»  J.in.  17, 

1862. 
.John  J.  McKeiiney  (18),  disch.  April  23,  1863,  for  disability. 
John  N.  Barton  (3li),  disch,  June  12,  1863,  for  disability. 
Janios  Brown,  .Ir.  (;',r>:i,  disch.  March  18,  1803,  for  disability. 
Robert  Cbisliolin  (2.!).  iliscb.  Jan.  3,  1803,  for  dis-ibilit}-. 
William  GoodiuK  (24),  ilisch.  May  28,  1863,  for  disability. 
.Kiulrow  Uoldthwait  (24),  never  left  the  State, 
.loshna  F.  Hatch  (22),  disch.  Jan.  3,  1863,  for  disability. 
Oliver  A.  Norton  (29),  disch.  April  23, 1863,  for  disability, 
lieorge  S.  Parker  (19),  disch.  Juno  23,  1803,  for  disability. 
Ueorge  Prior  (31),  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1862. 
Story  D.  Pool  (31),  sergt. 

George  Ehvell  (31),  disch.  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  re-enlist. 
William  A.  Stevens  (41),  sergt. 
Kdward  D.  Bray  (22). 
Kdward  B.  Clement  (23),  sergt. 

William  H.  Davis  (26),  Corp.,  disch.  Dec.  26,  1803,  to  re-enlist. 
Kelix  Doyle  (36). 

James  Finn  (29),  disch.  Jan.  5,  1804,  to  re-enlist. 
(Jeorge  Felt  (26),  never  left  the  Stnto. 
(;yrus  Pool  (30). 

William  Robbins  (23),  disch.  July,  1802,  for  disability. 
John  Reeves  (22),  disch.  Dec.  30,  1803,  to  re-enlist. 
Henry  C.  Robinson  (35;,  conmiissioned  ensign  in  the  navy. 
Hugh  Strain  (20),  disch.  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  re-enlist. 
K.  W.  Skinner  (22),  never  left  the  State. 
James  II.  Stevens  (21). 

Jesse  McLoud  (lU),  disch.  Jan.  4, 186-1,  to  re-enlist. 
Branard  B.  Scanlan  (21). 

Thomas  H.  Taylor  (22),  disch.  Dec.  3,  1803,  to  re-enlist. 
William  Gould  (35),  died  at  -\nder8onviIle  Prison  May  5,  1864. 
Ezekiel  H.  Stacy  (28). 

Jerome  Wheeler  (21),  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Nov.  19, 1862. 
Charles  U.  Gove  (19),  disch.  Dec.  28,  1803,  to  re-enlist, 
James  B.  Daley  (21),  sergt,  disch.  April  2,  1862,  for  disability. 

llTH    REtiT.   (infantry)  MASS.    VOLS.    (3   YEAB.S). 
.lobn  C.  Knowlton  (22),  Co.  I,  must,  in  July  10,  1861;  disch.  Sept.  1, 
1862,  for  disability. 

12TH  regt.    (infantry)   mass.   VOLS.   (3   YEARS). 
Hugh  McGuire  (28),  Co.  K,  must,  in  June  26,  1861 ;  disch.  Dec.  8,  1863, 
by  order  of  War  Dept. 


KdcKi'din 
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1st    REliT.    (heavy    art.)    >rASS.    VOLS.    (3    YKAKSl.      |       30TH    lUX.J.    (I  .MANTI!  V)    MASS.    VOLS.    I  H    YKAI!.- 

Company  L. 


<  'Diiiimny  K. 

h,:l,.  J.ni.   I,  Im;1,  '..  ,.:,i,l,.,:.  er,.,.!  ulnrt  .■th,r„U.  ,l,il,il. 
Churl.-s   M,  Wilkii.w.n  i:in,  scrgt.,  liuisl.  in   tVI..  2>,  l.sii-;  ,li»,  Ik  N,.v.    ,  ,|,„„„,  ,.■   ,s„l,.,-s  IJ'.M,  so.kI.,  ni.i«l.  ir.   II,..-,  1.^  Ixill  ;  .li,-.l   Nov.  111.  l.sc.j, 


21.,  Itta,  for  ilisiibililv 


Compiiny  M. 


rrnii.  is  .\II.-ii  I  ISi,  muet.  in  March  s,  1m  ■_■;  .lis.  Ii.  .Martli  :lii,  I.'-r.l.  to  ii- 

t-nlisl. 
ThoiiKi-  Full  |-.".i>,  must,  in  March  :.,  ISi,^  ;  inii-l.  oul   Mai.li  ,'..  ISi;:,,  al 

.•\|..  Ml„.rxic... 
AugiiHliH  M.riain  |->i,  ""i-t.  in  Mai.h  IT,  Isi.j,  ,|is,  li.  Mar.  I,  -:|,  1.-.K1, 

I,,  rf  .iili.t. 
tifori;.-  S.  I'hillii^.  Cll),  must,  in  Mai.  Ii  7,  l.^;.';  .Ii»,  h.  .Mai.  Ii  '.i,  I.m;1.  l.i 

r.-.-nlist. 

Till- I'ollDwing-naiiuHl  Korkpnit  men  muciI  in  Coin- 
piiiiy  1),  Fifth  Maine  Kt'giiiRiit,  ihat  Itl'l  I'ditlainl 
.liiiK-  liC.  I.Siil  : 

William  T.  .M.l^im.stion,  .li«.li.  lor  .lisal.ilil.v  F.I..  l".  IMIJ;  ili.^.l  on  the 

li.-I.l  July  i-..  ISiVi,  while  a.tin^-  ius  sutler. 
(His  W.  Walliue,  ilie.i  at  WHshington  (l.l.  -^8,  ISIVJ. 
(.'harle.s  M.  Cilhiirn,  .lie.l  N..v.  04,  i.sc.o. 
.\rthur  Haml.lin,  ilisch.  the  winter  folhiwiiig  miiBler. 
I...renzo   I)   Fox,  disch.  Oct.  'JIJ,  l.^llj  :  .livl   a  Inw  .liijs  alt.r  rea.hiiii; 

home. 
Stilliuan  I,.  Mason,  .liach.  for  .lisal.ilily  llie  wiiiU-i  after  iiiii>i,t. 
Oeorte  I,.  Berr.v,  killed  in  battle  at  .Sal.iu  cliun  h,  Va  ,  Ma\  .-.,  Im  :i. 
Stephen  A.  I'erkins,  served  thr.c  \eai>. 
llonry  \V.  Farrow,  serve.l  thieo  .years. 
.Ml.ion  Sloman.  servcl  three  years. 
ThomiLs  F.  I>ar»m.«,  <»-rvod  three  y.-ars;  lost  ri(;l.t  arm   ii.  I.alll.- of  ll... 

Wihiorncss,  .May,  18tH. 
Ilonici  Berry,  was  taken   sick  hef.ire  the  reKiin.iit  I.ll  ,  h,- atl.nvar.ls 

joined  the  2d  Maine  an.l  served  three  years, 

1st  maim;  ii.riTKitv. 

Daniel  Turner,  iliwl  at  New  dih.ans  Auc  1..  Isiil. 

I'JTH    KEtiT.    (IXI-ANTRY)    .MASS.    Vdl.s.    (.'j    VKAIts). 

Lcli  Shaw  |.-|iii,  1st  lieut ust.  in  Aii);.  'j-.',  IHlil  ;  .lisch.  .Sept.  17,  IM12, 

for.li.siil.ilily. 
leaiah  Leighten  (2'.i),  musician,  niiist.  in  S.pi.  :i.  l.>o;l  ;  musl.  out  Aii^'. 

Klh,  by  ..nler  of  War  Dej.t. 
John   1'.  Nay.sen   (211),  musician,  iiiusl.  in   Sept.  .1,  ISl.l;    must,  out   Aiii; 

Slh,  by  order  of  War  Depl. 
GoorgH   W.  I)a.le  (2'.l),  milsiiiall,  st.  in  Sept.  :i,  Imil  ;  must,  out   Am;. 

Mb,  by  orlur  of  War  Uepl. 
Jeremiah  Harridan  (2Ni,  Co.  F,  mnsl.  in  Ann.  '-»,  If'l.l  :  liiiist   .mt    \iit; 

2slh,  al  exp.  of  servi.e. 
Jalm->.s  Variley  (IS),  Co.  11,  mnsl.  in  N.>v.  1,  I.sr.l  ;  never  Kit  Ihe  Stale. 
Michael  "Hrien  |21),  Co.  I,  must,  in  Aui;.  2«,  l.-*i;l  ;  «as  laken  prisoner 

S.pl.,  ISlH.am]  .online.l  at  Andersonville  ;  e.scnptid   in   April,   IM;..; 

.lis.  ll.  by  or.ler  of  War  Dept.  May  2:1.  IM-..'.. 
Charlea  C.  .Svwull  (Is),  C.j.  I.  mnst.  in   Anc  2k,  1.<i;i  ;  disch.  June  22, 

I.Hi;2,  wounded. 
James  Eblridge  CU ,,  must,  in  Auf.  :i,  lsi;.l  ;  trans   f.  2nth   llegl.  June 

1 1,  IsiJI  ;  must,  out  July  21,  Iw,;,,  at  e.\p.  of  service. 

:;.!l>    UF.liT.    (I.NFANTKY)    .MASS.    VOLS.    (3    VEAltSl. 
Lanilel  T.  Smith  {';;),  t.'o.  C,  mnsl.  in  iict.  M,  isoi  ;  .lle.l  at  .Newberii, 
N.  C,  .Sept.  2S,  iwil. 

24X11    UK(iT.   (iNFANTItY)    .MASS.    VOLS.    (.'!    VEAlisl. 


u   Jan.    H,    IM.2.  .li.-.l    Am;.  1>,  IM.2.  al 
in   Feb.  I,  l.si,2;  .lis.  h.  K.-b.  12,  l.sil,  t,. 


.lam.s  W.    Abb.il   (2ll,   1 

liat..n  K..uge,  l.a. 
Kngene  l'ri.,r  121..  s,TKt  , 

leelilist. 
Charles  r.  Ur.ii  klel.ahk  (l>).  musl.  in  Jan,  :;,  lsi.2'  di.-.l  n.l    II,  l.s(.2.at 

Can, .It. .11.  l.a, 
lal.e/,    W,    K.ii.lall    (l',li,    must,    ill   .Ian.    11.  l,si;2  .  .li.-.l   Jali,  lb,  1,m.;;,  at 

Ne«  nile.llis,  I,.., 
11.  IHV  V    >l.  Kenr..>   ils,,  ...ip,.  mii-l,  in  .Ian,  •.',  Is. .2  ,  .ll.-.l  ,Mal  ,  ll.i,:i, 

al     l;..I..|l    lin.iL--,    l,.l, 

r...iij..iiiiii    I,   Smiili   ,,;.,.,  i.oisl.  III   .Pan,  0,  l,s..2.  .li..l    H,.  ,  20,  l.si.2.  at 

N.-«  nrl.-aris,  1... 
'l.-.irne  11,    K..S3  .21  1,  ..ii|.„  miisl.  III    n.-.-,  IT,  1.^.1  ,  iln.«m-.|  April  2:i, 

IM.J,  in  M,s-iv-ippi  liner,  l.a. 
Frank  Whccl.iilsi,  lu.isi    in  .Ian.  1,  lsi,2  :  .lis.li,  Feb,  12,  l,s..4,  t..  le  .id, 

Levi  F,  l!.iil.y.27l,lliiisl,in  Jan   4,  l.<i.2:  ilisuli,  Feb.  12,  l.v.,!,  I nl 

llii.llev  Ii.  Adams  (111),  .selKt  ,  must,  in    llec,  2.'.,  ISC.l  ,  .li»,l,    Mai,  1.    In. 

lM.;:,f..i  .l.sabilily. 
ratll.k  ,\II.1L  ill. SI,  in    IVc.   IS,  IM'.I  ;  ilLsih.    (let.    li;,   1SIJ2,  b.r  .lis- 

abllily, 
Mi.ba.l  liajlasli.-r  illi.  must,  in  F.-b,  c.  I,s.;2  ;  ,li»,  li.  June  6,   l.s,.,l,  for 

.Usability, 
William  E,  Sauii.l.-i-s(2.-.i.  must    111  Jan,  1,  lhi.2;  .lisch,  ll.-.'   h,  lM.2,  t..r 

.hsabilily. 
li,  S   C..buriii24l.  must,  in  J.iii   .s.  l,si,2  :  iliscli.  1  let,  li'.,  ■.■,2,  f..r  .lisabilily. 
William  lti....liili.l.l  (22),  liiusl,  m  Jan,  o,  l,si;2:  must,  out  Jan.  2",  l.si;;,, 

I'lulip  II.  % 2..1,  iioisl.  111  .Ian,  :!,  I,sb2. 

W  illi.ui,  IV  Clark  i:i,l)  i2:l),  must,  in  Jan.  7,  lsc,2. 

.I.,s,-pli  ll...l;;kiiis  ilsi,  must,  ill  Jan.  It'.  lM-,2. 

Arcbil.ul.l  :\lcl'li.-,-  i2|i,  must,  111  .Ian,  2il,  l,sii2. 

.I..lin   H,  N..rw,.,„l   (2'.i,l,  must,  in  Jan.  l.i,  l.si;2;  disch,  Feb,  12,  l.sl,;,  to 

re  enlist. 
Lyman  li.  Tarr  (2:il,  mn 

exii.  of  servic,., 
Ad.li.son    Wli.-.-ler  IJ'.i), 


II...  ,  11.,  I.sr.l  ;  must    Milt  J.iii,  211.  Isi,,'., 
Ill  Jan,    lb,   lsi,2;  di.s.  b,  Feb,  12,  l.si.l. 


.laiii.s  K.-iiiiy  (l.«i.  iiiiist.  in  Jan.  :!,  I.ni.2, 

.linenal   II..  Urm-llus  (2..),  must,  in  liec.   Ir.,  Isi.)  ;  ,lis<  b,  del,  li.,  l.siV2, 
b.l  .lis:ibllily. 

'■i'lD    KEtrr.    (l.SFAXTKV)    MASS.    VOLS.    ('A    VEAI'.s). 

(}/m/in»y  l>. 

Il,.~,l,    .;.,„,  .1.   Isl-.l.  (.,  ,,   ,„(,sl,  ,.,,■..,,/  „-/„i.  .,ll„,  u-ts,  sl;>,,l. 
Aii.liew  Lane,  .li,  (21..  .  ..rp  ,  iiiii-t,  111  N..v,  27,  Is.d  ;  must,  out    11.-..  I, 

l.M.|,eM,.  ,.t.s.iM,e, 
Sylvai.iis  llabs..u  ,211.  .  ..ip,    inuM,  11,  N..V,  22,  I.siil  ,  was  wouii.l.-.l    May 

:;o.  Isiil 

W  llllam     \     l;.,ils   121  I.  liiil~l     111    ,N.. 

ill-ability. 
Llcwellvii  M.  llaiii  (2:11,  liiilsl.  111  \.. 

disability 
B..niaiiiin  M,  C.i.ley  (2.s). sr.  in  .Nov.  2:,,  ls.,1  ;  .lisch,  Feb,  ]■!,  lsi;2,  b.r 

.h.sabilily. 
iPaiii,'!  M.  Stilliuan  i:i.'..,  niiisl,  in  N..v,  2'.i,  l.si.I  ;  .li,..  li,  June  .s.  Isill,  |.,r 

.liNibilil.\, 
Cbarl.-s  11,  liurke  (21  1,  must,  in  N..v,  22,  l.<i'.l, 
Chail.-s  1),  Cllins  |2',i),  must,  in   Nov.  2T,  I.sr.l  ;  mnsl   .,iil   lie.  ,  2S.  I,sb-| 

.•xp.  ..f  s..rv,. ,-. 
Andrew  l„  Tarr  i2,s..  mnsl,  in  X,.v.  22,  IKlll  ;  must,  out  He.-,  2,s,   l,ii,4 

...xp,  of  s,rvi,-,.. 
J,,sepli   11.  Wingood,  eor|. ii.st.  in  Nov.  27,  l.scl  ;  .lisch,  Jan,  ,,,  l.si,4 

b.  r.i  enlist. 


2:1.  Isi.l  ;  .lis.  h.    He.  ,    1,  l.vi,2,  l.n 
.  2.S,  l,-,.l  :  ,liscli,  Juu.T.  bsi.J,  l..r 


eorgf  W.  Y.mng  (24),  Co,  II,  mii,«l.  in  0.1.  14,  isni  ;  .li,„l  „t  Newborn  '   "  i"'l""l'  I'h  k.'ring  i21|,  mirst.  in  Nov.  22,  iMll, 
April  21,  lxb2,  I    ^•l"•'l  I'ickering  (221,  musi.-ian,  must,  in  N,,y.  27,  l.sbl. 

Walter  Johnson  (:t2l,  must,  in  Nov.21;.  l.siil  ;  .lis.  h.  Feb.  2b.   lil,  b,  re-nl 
2tiTH    KEIiT.    (INFANTIIVJ    .MA.ss.    VOLS,    (;{    YEAIlSl.      ,  -Ion.  H.  Sewall  ,2 ust.  in  Nov.  24,  Isbl  ;  .lis.  h.  Mar.  11,    iM,  b,  re-enl. 


John  J.tP'l'onMell  1211, Co.  (i 
villo  Nov.  27,  IS(A. 


.Ia,-,.b  A.  Day  (21),  liiiisI,  in  N..V.  2.''.,  IMil, 
Aug.  .-.,  I8b.l  1  di.d  at  Amleison-   '   (ieorge   W.  (iove  ,2Si,  must,  in   .Nov.  21,   Isbl  ;  di.scli.  Jan.  .'..   lSf,2 
I  .lisabilitv. 
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35th  reot.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  F. 

iuid    mitet^nd  out  June    ;(,  1865,  except 


Muitered   in  Augitft  1 
where  otherwise  aUtleit. 


S,  ISKi,  Ciinip  Dunnisori,  Oliio. 

11  Aug.    10,  18G2  ;    liisch.  Nov.  12,  18f>2,  for 


Alonzo  Low  (;14),  dit-tl  .Se[ 

George*  Bragden  (;iO),  miu 
tlisjibilty. 

George  H.  Kunihaiii  (US),  ilisch.  April  15,  180:),  for  dimbility. 

Newell  Webster  (20),  disch.  Aug.  6  1864,  for  disability. 

George  Ilolbrook  (18),  disch.  Nov.  4,  1883,  for  ilisability. 

Syford  Iloll.rook  (22). 

JaniM  McCUiireii  (:iO),  di»cb.  Mar.  8,  1SU4,  for  disability. 

Charlss  \V.  lieal  (24),  discli.  Nov.  1,  1863,  for  disability. 

Goorge  S.  Low  (20),  di.srli.  JIay2,  186:i  ;  both  foot  amputated. 

IS.1.1C  B.  Bniy  (22),  disch.  Nov.  12,  1802,  for  disability  ;    wounded  at  bat- 
tle of  .\iitietaiii. 

David  Brooks,  Jr.  (22),  disch.  Nov.  12,  1802,  for  disability  ;  wouuded  at 
battle  of  Antiotam. 

Galvin  W.  Pool,  sergt.  (28),  iliscli.  Feb.  12,  1803,  for  ilisability. 

Enoch  A.  Anderson  (21),  disch.  Jan.  31,  1863,  for  disability. 

Daniel  A.  Wheeler,  corp.  (23),  disch.  April  0,  1803,  for  disability. 

Josiah  F.  Scavy  (27),  disch.  Nov.  16,  1862,  for  ilisability. 

Aaron  Hodgkins,  Jr.  (24),  went  into  the  navy  July  14,  1S64  ;    was  killed 
at  Fort  Fisher. 

George  Lisk  (21),  trans.  May  21,  1864,  to  V.  U,  C.  ;  was  noiiiidcd  at  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg. 

Addison  W.  Tarr  (26),  traus.  March   21,    1804,   lo  \    li.  C;  woim.lcd  at 
Fredericksburg. 

George  Clark,  3d  (28),  died  of  wounds  May  18,  1804,  at  Spottsylvaiiia,  Va. 

James  H.  Bingham,  Corp.  (19). 

Samuel  Norwood  (22). 

Newell  Davis,  Corp.  (20). 

Charles  Davison,  sergt.  (20). 

Solomon  P.  Grimes,  Ist  sergt.  (27),  com.  2d  lieiit.  Nov.  29,  IRM. 

John  Willis  (24). 

Dennison  Hooper  (20). 

lieuryS.  Sylvester, corp.  (21). 

John  F.  Foster  (33),  disch.  Mar.  12,  1804  ;  lost  right  arm. 

When  tlie  cull  for  twenty-nine  men  was  received, 
in  July,  1862,  a  sort  of  apathy  hung  over  the  people. 
Some  even  said,  "  We  cannot  raise  the  men.''  A 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  requisition  came,  two  or 
three  of  our  citizens  consulted  in  relation  to  it.  As 
the  results  of  this  consultation,  early  one  evening 
martial  music  was  heard  on  our  streets.  The  people 
gathered  in  goodly  numhers.  A  halt  was  finally  made 
at  Dock  Square.  A  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  Ilaskins,  Esq.,  for  chairman.  Kev. 
David  Bremner,  of  the  Second  Congregationalist 
Church,  made  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  speech.  The 
audience  was  stirred.  About  ten  o'clock  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  ne.xt  evening.  .\t  the  time  appointed 
the  people  came  in  great  numbers.  Music  and  speak- 
ing was  now  in  order  ;  the  audience  was  awake  to  the 
situation,  and  the  muster-roll  wiis  being  filled,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  number  called  for  was  obtained. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  Broadway  for 
religious  purpo.ses  the  evening  before  the  recruits 
were  to  leave  for  Camp  Stanton.  As  they  were  filing 
into  the  chapel  a  young  man  approached  one  of  the 
recruits  and  said,  "I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  for 
your  chance."  Of  course  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 
Jlark  the  change  that  took  place  within  a  few  days  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  men  and  the  right  kind  of  music. 
Surely  Rockport  was  not  dead ;  neither  were  the  peo- 
ple fast  asleep. 


Adin  Ilolbrook  (2.'i).6 
Thus.  Ilaskins  (36).T 
John.S.  Knights  (10). 
Benj.  !•'.  I.eighton  (43). 
Wm.  H.  Lowe  (22). 
John  M.  Jannett  (38). 
Samuel  M.  Jannett,  Jr.  (28). 
Charles  B.  Morse  (19). 
Geo.  F.  Morse  (23). 
Living  P.  Patch  (29).« 
John  H.  Peach  (44). 
Chaa.  PettingiU  (23). 
Nalh.  W.  Pettingill  (20).9 
Geo.  H.  Pierce  (22). 
Caleb  N.  Pool  (33). 
John  A.  Pool(18).io 
Kufiis  Pool  (18). 
Benj.  F.  Sleeper  (29). 
Solomon  Tarr  (23). 
Wm.  Tucker,  Jr.  (18)." 
Wm.  Tucker  (42). 
John  M.  Tuttle(32). 
Andrew  P.  Wetherbee  (18). 
Geo.  E.  W'hecler  (22). 
John  Witham  (36). 


50th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (0  months) 
Company  B. 

Jlfiwforcd  in  Sept.  l.'i,  1862,  and  mtistered  out  Aug.  24,  1803,  unless  olh 
erwise  ttaled. 

Benj.  F.  Blatchford,  1st  sergt.  (27). 
James  Story,  sergt.  (44). 
Marcus  A.  Banna,  sergt.  (22). 
David  L.  Tuttlc,  Corp.  (34). 
Geo.  W.  Dade,  corp.  (29). 
Kdward  C.  Lane, corp.  (21),  must. 

in  Oct.  9,  '62. 
James  F.  Tucker,  corp.  (30).i 
John  Reals  (18). 
Jos.  Reals  (44). = 
Wm.  A.  Heals  (21),  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1802. 
David  P.  Boynton,  Jr.  (30).3 
Jas.  Breen,  Jr.  (19). 
Peter  Breen,  Jr.  (23). 
Ephraim  Brown  (25). 
Solomon  Choate  (22). 
Ilosea  B.  Clark  (22).< 
David  M.  Day  (42). 
Jos.  G.  Devon  (19). 
Alvin  F.  Elwell  (38). 
Thaddeus  Giles  (33). 
Wm.  Goday  (39).^ 
Jos.  A.  Griffin  (1.S). 
Wm.  H.  Grimes  (25). 
Richard  W.  Hill  (21). 

40th  regt.  (infantry)  ma.ss.  vols.  (3  y^ears). 

Alvah  Abbot  (40),  Co.  B,  must,  in  Aug.  22,  1862  ;  trans.  July  2,  1863,  l.- 
V.  R.  C. 

41.ST    REGT.    INFANTRY    (AFTERWARDS   3D    REGT. 

cavalry). 

Robert  Hill  (22),  Co.  H,  must,  in  Oct.  27,  1802. 

It  appears  tliat  soon  after  the  nine  months'  men 
had  gone,  our  quota  was  found  to  be  different.  The 
following  three  years'  recruits  were  enlisted  and  at- 
tached to 

3d  regt.  (heavy  art.)  mass  vols.  (3  y'eap.s). 
Company  A. 

Mustered  in  January  ID,  1863,  unleKS  otheririse  staled. 
Geo.  Bragdon,  sergt.  (31),  pro.  to  let  lieut.  Oct.  1, 1863  ;  must,  out  Sept. 

18,  1865,  cxp.  of  service. 
Zeno  A.  Appleton,  2d  lieu't.  (38),  must,  in  Dec.  31,  18G2  ;  pro.  tolst  lieut 

Sept.  8,  1801 ;  resigned  Jan.  7,  1804. 
Wm.  H.  Lane,  corp.  (24),  must,  out  Sept.  IS,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
John  Conly  (41).  disch.  Jan.  5,  1864,  for  disability. 
Henry  B.  Daggett,  sergt.  (27),  trans.  Sept.  15,  1S04,  to  the  navy 
Addisiui  Haskill  (18),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Michael  Knowlton  (43),  disch.  Jan.  4,  1864,  for  disability. 
Peter  Manning  (18),  trans.  May  7, 1864,  to  the  navy. 
Goo.  Pool  (27),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Henry  M.  Pool  (25),  trans.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  unvy. 
Geo.  W.  Thurston  (26),  traus.  May  7,  1864,  to  the  navy. 
Samuel  Thurston  (18),  must,  in  March  10,  1863;  trans.  July  25,  1864,  l.. 

the  navy. 
Jos.  W.  West  (36),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  1865,  «xp.  of  service. 


'  Died  May  19, 1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

'  DiscU.  April  27,  1863,  for  disability. 

«  Died  Nov.  3,  1803,  at  home. 

<  Died  April  16,  1863,  at  New  Orieans,  La. 

s  Died  at  home  Aug.  20,  1863. 

^  .\ccidentally  shot  and  died  of  hia  nounds  31ar.  19, 18(\1,  in  Louisian 

:  Died  March  25,  1803,  in  Louisiana. 

'  Died  Junes,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

»  Died  May  11,  1803,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

10  Died  May  2,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

n  Died  P''eb.  25, 1863,  Quarantine  Station,  La. 


RO('KI'(Hn'. 


i:Wi 


\t  this  point  volunteering  came  to  a  standstill. 
■  litiiij:  lor  tlie  draft,  whieh  was  expected  and  was 
.■-cMin  ordi-red.  It  called  tor  sixty-three  men  from 
this  town.  Ninety-lour  names  were  drawn;  of  this 
nuniber,  thirty-four  passed  the  examination  and  paid 
the  commutation  fee  or  fnrnislied  substitutes  at  an 
;ifrf;i-cgate  cost  of  ^lO.iilO;  seven,  without  waiting  for 
an  examination,  enlisted,  October  20,  1863,  in 

3l>    UEIiT.    (m-.AVV    AKT.)    (3    YKARS). 

Comjiiin;/   G. 

3IuMered  in   October  Jd,  18C.i. 
W  111.  F.  .litTcnHll  (IS),  must.  »ilt  Sept.  IS,  ISlo,  exp.  of  sorvicc. 
Itiii«.|  .1.  Boj-uton,  Jr.  (Ml,  .lied  Jiil.v  21,  18C4,  lit  Kort  D«vi»,  I).  C. 
iU»M  U.  r.iiiiu-s  (21),  must.  oiltSt-pl.  IS,  ise.'),  Bxp.  of  service. 
•rh.o.lnri:  1'.  Kffiio  (2S),  (lied  Aug.  1,  18(11,  Fort  Diivid,  I>.  C. 
(•ha».  Paul,  Jr.  (:i2),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  18M,  fxf.  of  service, 
.los.  I).  Paul  (J.'...  must.  outSept.  IS,  URn,  exp.  of  service. 
I(.iij.  F.  West  C-'T).  must,  out  .Sept.  IS,  ISM,  cxp.  of  servirc, 
(ic...  Wheeler  (Ji),  must. out  Sept.  18,  l.sfo,  exp.  of  service. 
Tlios.  A.  Kuowltou,  eriliste.l  in  the  navy. 

Drafting  having  proven  a  failure,  a  cull  was  issued 
in  October,  18(53,  by  the  President,  for  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  of  which  our  (|Uota  was  seventy- 
nine. 

Immediately  after  the  otiicial  notice  a  subscription 
was  made  to  aid  recruiting.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  dollars  were  subscribed,  of  which  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  was  collected  and  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

.\n  order  having  been  issued  liy  the  War  Department 
authorizing  the  re-enli.stnient  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
who  had  seen  two  years'  service,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Peleetuien  (Henry  Dennis,  Ksc|.)  was  sent  to  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  to  confer  with  our  men  in  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  and  offers  were  also  made  to  other  regi- 
ments in  the  field  in  which  were  men  from  Rockport. 
Lientenant  Benjamin  F.  lilatchford  had  opened  a  re- 
cruiting office,  and  aided  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting 
committee  in  obtaining  v<dnnteers.  They  felt  that 
some  testimonial  should  be  tendereil  him  for  his  ser- 
vice.s.  They  accordingly  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
sasli  and  belt.   This  act  wtm  by  him  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  month  of  February,  18(j4,  an  addilitinal  call 
was  made  for  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
brought  our  rpiota  up  to  one  liundred  and  fourteen. 
The  result  of  answering  these  calLs  wiU)  a.s  follows  : 

2l)    RKUT.    (UKAVY    ART.)    .MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YKARS). 

Compnntj  U. 

Joho  J.  Fli.v  (Is),  iiiiist.  ill  Dec.  22,  ISO,  must,  out  Sept.  :i,  ISti.'.,  exp.  of 


nbii  Knielits  (2 


in  Dec.  22,  iMi:!. 


Ill  Sept.  :i,  l«r,.-. 


(hmpany  A'. 

.ViMfertJ  in  ll-:c-ml.er  22,    ISia,  an.i  i.iu.f..r,-,J  mil  SeptemU 


liellj.    K.    lllutclif.M.I,    Isl    liellt. 


.Marcus  A.  Hanna,  Isl  sergl.  (21).= 
James  Brcen,  Jr..  HOrgt.  (20). 


John  J.  McKonnoy.sergt.  (21), 
Sewiinl  lli.rivooil,  Corp.  (.11). 
Jiw  Brown,  Jr.  (38). 
Solomuu  Knighta,  Jr.  (18). 


>  Musleroil  in  Oct.  7,  IKC.i,  u  2(1  li»ul. 
S  Pro.  to  2(1  lieul.  April  21,  IHO.i. 


pro.  to  lat  lieut.  Jun(>  21,  1811.1 


Daniel  Mengol.l  (38). 
Freeman  Mitcliell  (18). 
.Albert  Norwood  (20). 
Alfred  Norwood  (21). 
Kben  1".  Pool  (I'l). 


KufusPool  lis). 
William  K.  Saunderi  (25). 
Charles  c.  Sewall  (ly). 
John  Sweeney  (21i. 
Leonard  Walen,  Jr.  (lil).3 


5()TH    RICGT.    (  INFANIIIY)    MASS.    Vdl.s.    (3    YKARS). 

( 'omjnini/  II. 

John  N.  liarton,  corp.  (.■.9),  must,  in  Dec.  2i;,  ]s.-,:i  ;  .lis,  li.  May  2'J,  ISCi 

for  disAliility. 
John  Collini  (:«),  must,  in  Keh.  T,  Isi,,'.  ;  disci,.  June   2»,  ISCO,    by  or.le 

of  War  Dipt. 

VETERANS    RIO-ENLISTIOD. 
32l)    RIXiT.    M.ISS.    VOLS.    (3    YLARS). 

( 'onijHtny   IK 
Mustered  in  .J<tn.   '>,  I  St'..'),  «h/c«s  ntlicricisc  staled. 
Winthrop  Pickering,  must,  out  June  29,  ISC.'i,  exp.  of  service. 
Ebell  Pickering,  niiis.,  liiiiBt.  out  June  2;i.  Ixt',,",,  .-xp.  of  service. 
.Ii.s.  II.  Wingood,  Corp.,  woundc.d  in  battle  ..f  WiMerness  May  12,  Iw.l 

must,  out  April  27,   Isti.".. 
Sylvaniis  B.  Babfion,  s.rgt.,  killed  .May  IH,  18i;i.  at  balll.-  of 


Walter  Johnson 

Shady  (irove,  \a. 
Jos.  11.  Sewall,  sergt.,  must 

Horace  M.  Kalon,  Co.  H,  ni 


u  Feb.  27,  18i;4;  killed  May  Ml,  11(1.4, 
.  Ill,  lliC.l  ;  must,  out   .lur 


irel  Hill, 
battle  of 
211,  18fi5, 


30X11    HLIiT.    INKANTUV    (3    YEARS). 

( 'ompani/  K. 
Mmlerrd  in  Jan.  2.   ISM,  uri/c.<»  nihcrui'ie  stated. 
Jos.  Hodgkiiis,  mus.,  must,  out  Jan.  20,  istl.'i,  exp.  of  service. 
Wni.  P.  Clark  (3d),  disch.  Junes,  l.S(14. 
Philip  Devoe,  must,  out  Jan.  20,  ISM,  exp.  of  service. 
Jas.  Kenney,  must,  out  .Ian.  20,  180.'i,  exp.  of  service. 
Eugene  Prior,  1st  sergl.,  must,  in  Feb.  13,  ISlU,  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Jan.  2.i, 

I8i;.i;  must,  out  July  ."i,  I80r.,  exp.  of  service. 
Archibald  .McPhee,  must,  out  Feb.  7,  I6f..i.  exp.  of  service. 
Frank  Wheeler,  died  of  wounds  .Sept.  20,  lSfi4.  at  "Winchester,  Ya. 
Addison  Wheeler,  sergt.,  must,  in  Feb.  l:j,  1X04  ;  must,  out  July  .'.,  ISfiS, 

exp.  of  service. 
George  Frost,  sergt.,  must,  out  Jan,  20,  bsiB,  cxp,  of  service. 

ITth  RK.iir.  (ini-antry)  .mass.  vols.  (3  ykar.s). 

<  hlll/Klltl/    <i. 


George  Elwcll,  sergt.  (31),  must,  in  ,Ian,  2,  1S(;4  i 

exp,  of  service. 
Wm.  II.  Davis,  sergt.  (20),  must,  in  Dec,  27.  1803 

exp,  of  service, 
John  Reeves  (22).  must,  in  Dec,  31,  isi^i  ;    mnsi 

of  service, 
Hugh  Strain(22),  must,  in  .Ian,  2.  Isi;4  ;  must,  t 

Chan.  H.  Gove  (21),  must,  in  Dec.  20,   l.s 
bern,  N.  (!. 


lit  July  ll.lKi,.',, 

ut.Iuly  II,  LSI-,,-,, 

must,  out  June  10,  1S(.,'.,  exp. 

iiist.  out  July  22,  IRiVi,  exp.  of 

1  died  .Sept.  20,  ISi;4.  at  New- 


22ii  REOT.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

•losiah  Walker  (21),  Co.  M,  must,  in  Dec.  2;!,  1803  ;  diacli.  .luly  12,  1805, 
by  order  of  War  Dept. 

1.ST    REGT.    (heavy    AKT.)    MA.SS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARs). 

Samuel  F.  Lofllen  (2.1),  Co.  I,  must,  in  Dec  7.  ISi,!;  killed  June  10,  lsr4, 

at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Augustus  McClain  (30),  Co.  M,  must,  in  JIarcli  24,  I.S04  ;    trans,  April  1, 

18C4,  to  navy, 
George  S.  Phillips,  corp.  (34),  Co.   M,  must     in   .March    M,  IS.,1;  trans. 

Apr.  24,  18C4,  to  navy. 


'  Died  May  10,  ISCi,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
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59th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Cumpanij  G. 

Nathl.  Richardson,  Jr.  (23),  must,  in  Mar.  4, 1864  ;  discli.  Jan.  14,  1SC5, 

for  disability. 
Joseph  H.  Hilliard  (19),  must,  in  Mar.;h  4,  18t;4  ;    trans.   Juno  10,  180.1, 

to  57th  Infantry. 
Chas.  Dellmond  (al),  must,  in  Feb.  9, 1864. 

— making  fifty-eight,  including  the  three  that  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Third  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery — 
one-half  of  the  number  called  for. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  credit  was  given  us  of 
those  who  had  paid  commutation  or  furnished  substi- 
tutes, viz.,  thirty-four;  also  the  seven  who  enlisted 
without  examination.  A  claim  of  thirteen  men  in 
the  navy,  after  much  persistence,  was  allowed.  We 
had  now  satisfied  the  call  within  three  for  which  the 
draft  in  May,  1864,  was  made.. 

A  contribution  was  made  by  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  the  commutation  money — nine  hundred  dollars 
— was  paid,  which  completed  the  call  for  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  men. 

Hardly  had  we  got  over  this,  hoping  to  enjoy  a 
slight  respite  from  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  such 
demands,  when,  in  July,  1864,  another  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  was  made, — the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  recruiting  during  the  war.  Our  quota 
under  this  call  was  seventy-one.  How  to  obtain  them 
was  a  serious  (juestion,  financially  and  mentally.  The 
edict  had  gone  forth  that  they  must  be  furnished  be- 
fore the  5th  of  the  following  September. 

Recruits  could  be  obtained,  but  at  prices  that  were 
appalling  to  slim  purses  and  towns  of  limited  means. 

But  an  effort  must  be  made.  We  entered  the  field 
with  competitors  from  other  towns  (and  they  were 
many),  every  one  anxious  and  earnest  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  his  constituents. 

To  enable  the  recruiting  committee  to  prosecute 
their  work,  a  I'uud  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  wiis  raised,  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dol- 
lars each  by  those  liable  to  draft  (some  contributed 
who  were  not  liable).  This  sum  was  in  addition  to 
what  the  town,  as  a  municipality,  would  pay. 

The  sum  raised  was  insufficient.  A  tax  was  as- 
sessed on  those  who  were  willing  to  pay,  and  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
was  realized.  With  these  sums  the  following  men 
were  enlisted : 

5T1I    KEGT.    (cavalry)    5IA.SS.    VOLS.    (3    YE.\K.'<). 
George  Davis  (34),  Co.  L,  must,  in  Aug.  .^,  ISM  ;  must,  out  June  28,  1865, 

exp.  of  service. 
John  Wilson  (20),  Co.  B,  must,  in  Aug.  27, 1864. 

1st  kegt.  (heaa'y  art.)  mass.  vols.  (1  year). 

Michael  Clifford  (I'J),  O"-  ",  «"'»'■  '»  Aug.  19,  l»l'.4  ;  must,  out  May  29, 
im>,  exp.  of  service. 

veteran  reserve  coRi's  (3  years). 

AuioB  K.  Flowen!  (:iO),  must,  iu  Aug.  18,  1864;  must,  out  Nov.  16,  IBIS, 

by  order  of  War  Dopt. 
Robert  Cliisholm  (28),  uuist.  in  Aug.  29,  1864  ;  niust.  out  Nov.  14,  186.'i, 

by  order  of  War  Dept. 


2d  regt.  (heavy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Barth  Crowley  (21),  Co.  D,  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1864;  must,  out  June  26, 
1865,  exp.  of  service. 

2d   regt.    (cavalry)   MASS.    VOLS.    (3   Y'EARs). 
William  King  (19),  Co.  I,  must,  in  Aug.  31,  1861 ;  must,  out  May  8, 18M, 

UNATTACHED    HEAVY    ARTILLERY    (1    Y'EAR). 

29^A  Company. 

Wm.  M.  Twonibly  (19),  Corp.,  must,  iu  Aug.  30,  1861  ;  must,  out  June 

16,  1865.  exp.  of  service. 
Levi  Appleby  (31),  must,  iu  Aug.  31,  1864;  must,  out  Juno  ir.,  1S6.-),  exp. 

of  service. 

4th  regt.  (he.vvy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (1  year). 
Company  G. 

MusUrf-d  out  June  17,  186.'i,  uulrm  otheruise  slaltA. 
.Matthew  McGraith  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  19,  1864. 
William  McGraith  (24),  must,  in  Aug.  19,  1864. 
.leremiah  Murphy  (25),  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 
.lolin  Cosgrove  (21),  must,  iu  Aug.  19,  1804. 
Leon  Pesbon  (27),  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 
.lohn  W.  Kirby  (19),  must,  in  Aug.  22,  1864. 

Company  I, 

Nelson  A.   Jlowtou   (20),  sergt.,  must,  in   Aug.  20,  1S04  ;  disch.  .Ian.  .■., 

l,w,%app.  to  r.  S.C.  T. 
William  H.  Robeits  (22),  must,  in  Aug.  20,  1864. 
John  Ward  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  20, 1864. 

Company  M. 

.loseph  A.  Griftin  (18),  must,  in  Aug.  18,  1804. 
Hichard  W.  Hill  (23),  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1S64. 
(Charles  Knowlton,  Jr.  (37),  must,  in  .\ug.  23,  1864. 
Melville  H.  Knowlton  (21),  must   in  Aug.  23,  1864. 

Three  years  by  subslilnte. 
John  G.  Dennis.  Allen  G.  Lane. 

Edwin  Leighton. 

2d    BATT.    LKiHT    ART.,    MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 
Miistt^red  out  Juuc  11,  I860, 
.lohn  Dalton  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  27,  1864. 
Michael  Moran  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  30,  1864. 
John  J.  McMahan  (24),  must,  in  Aug.  29,  1864. 

3d  regt.  (heavy  art.)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  M. 

Musi,  in  Aug.  26,  1864  ;  miislereil  out  June  17,  186.5. 
Charles  Curtin  (24).  Frank  Eaton  (21). 

61st    REtiT.    (infantry)   MASS.   VOLS.   (1    YEAR). 

Company  B. 

Muslereil  out  June  4,  1865,  unless  olherwise  slaUit. 
liarth  McDonald  (41),  must,  in  Aug.  27,  1864. 
John  McClellen  (18),  must,  in  Aug.  29,  1864. 
(leorgo  L.  Mollor  (17),  must,  in  .\ug.  20,  1864. 
Timothy  O'Brien  (26),  must,  in  .\ug.  29,  1864. 
Stephen  Howe  (30),  nnist.  in  Aug.  30,  1864. 
Thomas  Tuesent  (22),  must,  in  Aug.  30,  1864. 
John  O'Connell  (30),  must,  in  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Dennis  Buckley  (19),  must,  iu  Sept.  1,  1864  ;  disch.  March  1.5,  1865,  fur 

disability. 
Peter  Donahoe  (22),  must,  iu  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Our  means  at  this  time  having  become  exhausted, 
forty-one  men  having  been  enlisted,  the  committei- 
were  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  debt;  with 
the  expectation  that  the  State  would  furnish  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  call,  and  that,  with  the  allowance 
to  be  made  us  for  naval  recruits,  the  demand  would 


KOrKI'OKT. 
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:-;itislie(l,  the  I'onimitti'O  awaited  fiirthcr  devoid]' 


The  (inal  summing  up  of  the  atlair  in  September 
iisulted  in  our  having  a  sur|ihi.s  o(  twenty-one  men  ; 
the  State  up  to  this  time  had  furnislied  hut  two,  and 
one  roi)resentative  recruit.  The  reason  of  this  sur- 
phis  wiis  the  division  of  the  naval  recruits  and  the 
claim  we  made  for  men  enlisted  iu  tlie  navy. 

During  the  summer  of  tliis  year  (lS(i4)  one  hnnilred 
days'  men  were  called  for.  W'e  furnished  eight,  viz., 
Ivory  Lane,  Beaman  Smith,  George  Rowe,  John  F. 
Brooks.  Benjamin  (i.  Brooks,  Albert  \V.  Hale,  D.  \V. 
'I'uttle  and  .lolui  Beals :  they  all  enlisted  in  C()mi)any 
(>,  Kightii  Uegimeut  M:u>sacliusetts  Volunteers,  and 
were  mustered  into  service  .luly  IS,  18(J4,  and  were 
discharged  at  expiration  of  service,  November  10th 
the  same  year. 

Jn  December  of  this  year  ilSlU),  an  opp(]rtunily 
oll'ering  to  get  some  of  the  men  in  our  (jUota  who 
Were  enlisting  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Unattached  Com- 
pany rif  Infantry  for  one  year,  for  the  town  bounty 
(one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars),  we  embraced 
the  opportunity  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  twenty- 
three,  viz. : 


Cbnil«3  BesalniiT. 
Cliiirica  Day. 
t;corge  II.  FrienJ. 


Tho 


s  0»  (• 


JaliieH  H.  Wilkin 


llo 


r.l  Elwell. 


K-Iwani  S.  Itu«ei. 
Will  S.  .Snow. 
Joseph  W,  Perkins. 
Il.li.i.  F.  I'orkin.s. 
KIwii  Dav. 


Khcii  N',  Hunihaiii. 
Jobu  K.  Coggins. 
Jo6.-]ih  Elwell. 
Ht-nrj  l.ufkin. 
( 'harles  Tibbels. 
.Monz.)  P.  CaiUuu. 
.lubn  O.  Mrl.ouil. 
PaviJ  Usicr. 
John  MiKeuuiu. 
Ilimm  .\verill,  Jr. 
Thuiua.1  K.  WaUaro. 


Tliey 
I  .lan- 


— or  seven  and  two-tliirds  three  years'  men. 
were  mustered  into  service  December,  1SG4,  am 
uary,  ISOo,  and  were  all  discharged  at  expiration  of 
service,  June  29,  1805. 

As  the  government  had  decided  to  give  towns 
credit  on  the  basis  of  a  three  years'  man  for  three  one 
year's  men,  we  were  still  deficient,  as  decided  by  the 
provosl-marslial,  of  twelve  men,  or  tliirty-six  one 
year's  men.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  fund  of  two 
thou.sand  dollars  was  raised  by  tlie  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  with  this  money  we  continued  to  put  men  into 
the  service  till  the  latter  part  of  Marcli,  lSli.5,  and 
exceeded  our  ipiota. 

But  having  money  to  work  with,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  keep  on  the  credit  side  and  be  prepared 
for  any  future  emergency,  for  disaster  might  again 
overtake  our  army,  and  another  call  be  made  for 
troops.  Many  towns  were  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
following  is  the  final  result: 

VF.tfeRAK    RKSKKVE    COUPS,    MASS.    VOLS.    (,3    YEAR.S). 
M.  Wilkinson  (*:'■),  niu»l.  in   Dee.  .1,  l»r.l ;  niuKl.  out  Nov.  :ili. 
of  W.ir  D.-pt. 

4TII    KEIJT.    (cAVAI.KY)    .mass.    vols.    (3    YEAUS). 
•li.  I,.Ori-ut  (■M),C<iA:,  inuKt.  in  Miir.-h  1,  Isr..".;  dipil  Mar.b   l:i,   iBii",, 
on  Hir.  "  Blnrkstone." 


Chnrl 

IxM,  bv 


JSI'    ItAPT'N    111;AVV    AI'.T.,    MASS.    Vdl.s.    (H    VKAlls). 

('oinj.,lnl/  />'. 

Cbriatopher  C.  Wllliiuui.  (21],  iiiu»t.  in  Ilec.  ■_',  IMVl  ;  luiist.  .uit  June  ■l:\ 

lSf,.'»,  exp.  of  serviti*. 
Louis  H.  Wiliianis  (bs),  nmsl.  in  Ilec.  li,  1S..1  ;  must,  out  Jiini-  2'.i,  ISO."., 

exp.  of  Hervire. 
.Samuel  Johnson  (:«),  must,  in   Nov.  -J'.i,  Isi.l;  imisl.  out  0<  t.  20.  lsr,.1, 
exp.  of  service. 

irni   iiAiT.   i.Kair  Aitr.,  mass.  vols.  (;i  ylaks). 

M,i>l.rfd  i„  lie.-.  ::,  IS.,4  ;  ,a„,l,  r.;l  ..»(  Amj.  7,  Im;:,. 
llre«ei-  K.  liau.bill  i  JJj.  James  Dorgun  O'.i). 

SiJtm   ki:i;t.  (infanthy)  mass.  vols.  (:{  years). 
Company  li. 

John  Collins  i:i:.i,  must,  iu   Feb.  7,  It-iS;  st.  ,,ut   June  20,   l,si-..-|,   by 

..Mer  of  War  Uopt. 
Ilaniel  MoaRber  (3o),  must,  iu  Mareb  I.".,  IMV. ;  musl.  out  .luly  24.  ISi;.'), 
by  order  of  War  Dept. 

.'U.sr    KlCliT.    (INFANTUY)    MASS.    VOLS.    {\\    VKARs). 
Companii  li. 
John  O'llonuoll  j3il),  must,  iu   Feb   '.i,  iMo  -,  luiist   out  Feb.  0,  iM.,',,  re- 
jected recruit. 
Charles  ilaitiuau  (41 1,  "oust,  in  Feb.  24.  lsi;,->  ;  nnisl.  out  S.-pl.  'i,  Isi;',, 
exp.  of  service. 

IOth  re(;t.  (ixfa.nikv)  m.^ss.  vols,  (.'.l  years). 

Chiistiau  Zeh  pS),  Co.  K,  must,  in  Feb.  IS,  LSI.,',  ;  must,  out  June  ::,  'ir, 
exp.  of  service. 

2l)    RF.liT.    (cavalry)    .MASS.    VOLS.    (.'5    YKARs). 
MmUr,,l  out  .l„ly  2m,  Isii.",. 
Timothy  Conner(21),  Co.  K,  must,  in  Feb.  bs,  ISlV). 
Bernard  McQuiido  (27),  Co.  .M,  must,  in  Feb.  H,   IxU.'i. 
Chas.  A.  CunimiDg8  (2^5),  Co.  fi,  must,  iu  Feb.  Itj,  lSi;.'i. 
Patrick  McCann  (29),  Uo.  I>,  must,  iu  Feb.  bi,  isir,. 
Thos.  Hickey  (18),  Co.  C,  must,  in  Feb.  1,  IKi..-,. 

(JlST    REGT.    (INFAM'RV)    MASS.    VOLS.    (I     YEAIi). 

Timothy  Alliuan  (2S),  Co.  II,  must    iu  Vluivli   1,    Isi;.,.    must,  out   June 

1.1,  ISUo,  «xp.  of  servic,.. 
Tbeodor.  C.  Weld  (18),  Co.   li,  must,  in  Mar.  S,  \»\\;, ;   died  Jlay  22,  'f,;,, 

at  .\lexutidria,  Va. 

14th    BATTERY    (LKillT    ART.)    MASS.    VOLS. 
Will.  Campbell  (24l,  must,  iu  Mar.  I,  ISf.,', ;  musl.  out  June  \\  ISir.,  exp. 


Jas.  imuuey  (21),  must,  in  Ma 


l^TII    HAITERV    (l.linrr    ART.)    MASS.    VOLS.    (.3 

YKAHS). 

Robt.  ToppiU);  (211,  must,   in    Mar.    17,   ISC,.',  ■  must,  out    July  2s.  isi;.-,, 

ti2n   RE(iT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (1    YEAR). 

Uenry  B.  .Sprague,  Istsergt.  (:!:!),  Co.  li.  must,  in  .Mar.  115,    ISir,  ;   must. 

out  May  .■>,  l»i;.-.,  exp.  of  service. 
Jaa.  Lowery  (:i(l).  Co.  A,  must,  in  Mar.  14,  l.sir, ;  must,  out  Miiv  .'.,  l,>;i>,-., 

exp.  of  service. 

24th  reht.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Midiaol  J.  liiirko  (1«),  Co.  E,  niiisl.  in  Feb.  %\,  lsr..1 ;  must,  out  .Ian.  20, 
1800,  exp.  of  service. 

55th    RE(iT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (8    YEARs). 

Andrew  Williams  (2:1),  niiisl.  in  Mar.  11.  bSC,.-.  ;  must,  out   May  I.'..  I8'-..'., 
exp.  of  service. 

f.  s.  vf;teuan  (HANCOCK  coitps). 

Patrick  Keiiney  (:!Ci|,  must   in  March  14,  bsir,  ;  mu-I,  .uit  Mar.  II,  bsr.r,. 
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30th  regt.  (infantky)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

■Willis  G.  Merril  (18),  Co.  G,  must,  iu   March  10,  1865  ;  must,  out  Mar. 

10,  1866,  exp.  of  service. 
Samuel  P.  Dow  (I'.i),  Co.  G,  must,  in  Mar.  10,  1856  ;  must,  out  Mar.  10, 

1866,  e.\l>.  of  service. 

Names  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  uavy  are  as 
follows,  viz. : 

Michael  AUeu Gunboat  "Guard  " 

Patrick  Allen "Brooklyn  " 

MosoB  U.  Cleaves Master's  Mate 

George  Cleaves Master's  Mate 

John  Griftin "  Dsla«'are  " 

Alfred  Ooclay. 

Levi  Hill Died  at  New  Orleans  April  11,1864 

Lawrence  GrilHn Died  April  16,  186:) 

Aaron  Hodgkins,  Jr Killed  at  J'ort  Fisher,  "Colorado  " 

George  Hodgkins "Penobscot  " 

Ohas.  Haskell  (3d) "Jas.  S.  Chambers  " 

Bonj.  F.  Jacobs Master's  Mate,  "  Housatonic  " 

Henry  M.  Lows Paymaster's  Clerk 

Georga  McLane "  Tahonia  " 

John  O.  Brine Died  at  Key  West  Nov.  '26,  1S62 

Arthur  T.  Parsons Ensign,  "Cherokee" 

Tlios.  Pareons Gunboat  "Guard  " 

,lohn  Porter Died  at  Philadelphia  Dec,  1861 

C'has.  E.  Poole "Scioto  " 

Wm.  Pool  (4th) On  the  "  Cumberland  "  when  she  sank 

Cbas.  Pettingill. 
Francis  W.  Stewart. 

John  Scanlan "  Pursuit  " 

Alvin  Smith. ..Frigate  '•  Roanoke,"  and  Gunboat  "Southfield" 

Wm.  N.  TaiT Died  at  Memphis  May  6,  1863 

Robt.  Tarr,  Pro.  to  Lieut.  Commanding  "  Isaac  Smith  "  and 

Gunboat  "  Queen." 

Michael  Tinney "Portsmouth" 

Michael  Welch "Pensacola" 

Thos.  H.  Welch "Cumberland" 

Jas.  Pool "Brooklyn" 

Jas.  H.  Stillmau Barque  "Roebuck" 

Wm.  Wingood,   Jr.,  Ensign  "Osaipee,"  was  at  the  capture  of 

Mobile, 
Thos.  A.  Knowlton. 
Solomon  Knights. 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  Ensign. 
Thos.  Wentworth. 

Addison  Pool 

Wm.  Caldwell,  Jl 

hopac." 
James  Pai-sons. 
Asa  -F.  Sanborn. 
Calvin  W.  Pool Paymaster's  Steward,  Monitor  "  Mahopac" 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  army  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for 
the  navy  forty-one.  Paid  commutation,  thirty- 
four. 

The  adjutant-general,  in  his  report  for  1865,  gives 
Rockport  sixty-three  more  men  than  its  quota. 

The  cost  to  the  town  for  furnishing  men  under  the  several 

calls  was $29,0114.80 

Deduct  the  amount  reimbursed  by  the  State 15,000.00 

Leaving  a  balance  of 14,094.80 

Contributed  by  individuals 13,185.00 

Paid  by  drafted  men  in  1863 ..  10,610.00 

Paid  by  individuals  for  substitutes 1,535.00 


St.  Paymaster's  Mate,  Monitor  "Mahopac" 
Ensign  Steamer  "  May  Sauford  "  and  "  Ma- 


039,424.80 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  18t)3,  a  portion  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fiftieth  Regiment  (thirty -six  men),  arrived 
fromPort  Hudson,  their  term  of  .service  (nine  months) 
having  expired  ;  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
citizens. 


The  next  day,  the  12th  inst.  after  a  short  march, 
they  formed  line  in  front  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  where  a  more  formal  re- 
ception was  tendered  them.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Wakefield  Gale.  Capt.  Josiah Haskell  chairman, 
on  this  occasion,  welcomed  them  by  an  appropriate 
address.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  former  resident, 
spoke  words  of  welcome  and  cheer.  He  was  followed 
with  a  speech  by  tlu  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  was  rusticating  a  few 
weeks  at  Pigeon  Cove.  Rev.  Stillman  Barden,  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  gave  them  a  hearty 
greeting. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  soldiers  and  Pigeon 
Cove  Engine  Company,  with  invited  guests,  marched 
to  Votery  Engine  Hall  and  partook  of  an  excellent 
collation  provided  by  the  ladies. 

Seven  men  that  went  out  with  this  company  from 
Rockport  died  abroad  during  their  term   of  service. 

How  every  loyal  heart  rejoiced  when  on  that  April 
day  (1865)  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  the 
Union  forces,  on  wings  of  lightning,  was  heralded 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the 
Union  saved  and  we  destined  to  become  a  more 
united  people,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  disunion 
and  war  is  now  dead  and  buried  past  resurrection. 

But  how  soon  was  our  joy  turned  to  mourning  as 
the  sad  news  fell  upon  our  ears  :  "  President  Lincoln 
is  assassinated."  Shot  by  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  14,  18(35,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  died  at 
twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  the  next  morning.  A 
telegram  announcing  his  death  was  received  here  at 
nine  o'clock  a.m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  by  proclamation  of 
John  A.  Andrew,  Governor,  all  the  towns  and 
cities  within  the  Commonwealth  were  requested  to 
hold  a  funeral  service  at  twelve  o'clock  noon — a 
memorial  of  respect  for  this  great  and  good  man  so 
suddenly  taken  from  his  high  post  of  usefulness. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  audience  gathered  in 
such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  Congregationalist  Church 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  which  was  fittingly  draped  in 
mourning  on  this  solemn  occasion.  An  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale ;  selec- 
tions of  Scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  an  interesting  and  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier, 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  (pastors  of 
other  churches  were  out  of  town) ;  hymns  suitable 
to  the  occasion  were  sung  by  the  choir.  All  of  the 
services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  Surely  the 
19th  day  of  April  was  a  day  of  sadness  to  all  loyal 
hearts ;  but  even  in  loyal  States  all  did  not  mourn. 
This  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  pity  than  blame. 

During  the  day  flags  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
and  the  several  church  bells  were  tolled  ;  busines;; 
was  very  generally  suspended. 


ROCKI'ORT. 
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CHAPTKR   CXV. 

UUCKl'ORT  ~{Contiiiuc<t). 

D....uri..,i— T"irii  ilM—DeffClm  Ilighicay—A  Ore.il  anle—Besciie  oj 
T/irtn  y-miij  Meit  from  Orouoning — 7V>irn  I.thrttry — AVM-u^ti  Muri- 
lifts  -Hurdfr  of  Giim.iu— £<iii.'iii<;  of  tht  Uenntll  mid  Sl'iikei/  C<wl- 
tturcial  Oible  —  Vonulmii  of  a  Clock— Ikcetisnl  Vhysiciaiu—Tht  Sen- 
S<rprul—A  Domk-Sh-ll  in  Vhmch— iMctaseJ  CUri/ijmen—Tlie  Hock- 
port  Rcvii'te—Coal  and  Ice — Tel'-yrttjib  t'ommttiii<-<ttion^MHttiut  Mn- 
riii.-  fcininiiiCi-Li/iCTiiii— C'lid/oniiu  Gold  tVver- Yomig  Mci's  fhrut- 
turn   AsuocvilioH  -.1(ra.«/i"ii.«—;f<'.i.(.<— ';'..»■>!   lijic.rs. 

DoNAllox. — A  iloiKitiiiM  \v;is  mailc  to  thc>  town  of 
Hockport  by  David  Kimball,  Ks(|.,of  Huston,  foniioily 
of  this  town. 

"  ll..snjN,  Mhi.U  1,  lsi;7. 
•■  Tu  TiiF.  Selectmen  or  R.i.Ki'uKr: 

"  Ik-ing  ilfsirous  of  presuuling  lo  my  !i;.tiv  lonii  ;i  l.^.liiii.,iij  of  il- 
lii<.'iiibr»iii:i.',,I  respectfully  tcMidiT  to  llo-  iMliul.iI;iiil.H  of  tlo-  to«  ii  ul 
Hockl»ort,  ID  their  corporate  ciUKicity— iu  trust  -:*ixty  hliare.-  of  Ilie  cap- 
itHl  stock  of  the  Sandy  Itay  Tier  I'oinpuuy,  aa  u  peniianent  fund  ;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  expended  annually,  forever,  for  tliu  following  pur- 
IK>ses,  and  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit  ; 

"  The  income  from  fifty  shares  shall  be  distribulej  by  llie  helectnien 
for  the  lime  being,  at  their  di»:retion,  to  such  of  the  American-burn  in- 
habitants as  arenick  or  inlirin.  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  comforts 
needful  to  their  situation. 

"  No  part  of  this  fund,  or  its  income,  shall  ever  be  used  fur  the  relief 
uf  thai*!  who  are  supported  or  a-ssisted  by  the  town. 

''The  income  from  the  remaining  ten  shares  shall  be  paid  annually 
to  those  having  the  charge  of  and  oversight  of  the  public  schools,  to  be 
by  (h«ni  exjteiided  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  the 
most  deserving  scholHi^-  It  is  my  wisli  that  the  prizes  may  be  distrib- 
uted in  all  clasHC»~to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest— and  not  con- 
fined to  the  most  talented  and  advanced  scholars,  but  also  given  to  such 

as  distinguish    themselves  by  their  good  behavior  and    wh luifest  a 

desire  to  improve,  though  less  gifted  by  nature. 
"  Very  Respectfully 


The  town  took  action  a.s  follows 


■  Da 


i   KlMll.l 


"  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit^ints  of  Uockport,  qualified  tu  vote  in  tu«  n 
afTairs,  held  March  4,  IsliT. 

"  Article  ao  of  the  warrant  being  under  consideration,  which  article 
was  as  f.dlows:  towit..— 

"■  To  hear  and  act  upon  a  communicatiun  from  Hand  Kimball,  of 
Boston,'  the  following  action  was  had  : 

"  The  communication  from  David  Kimball,  Ksci,  of  HubIoii,  jinsont- 
ing  lo  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kockport — in  trust— sixty  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  as  a  permaueut  fund 
was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  cliairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen; 
and  on  motion  it  was  voted  unanimously  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by 
the  town  ;  and  that  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  this  large  meeting  bo 
presented  to  the  donor.     A  true  copy  of  record. 

•'Attest  Calvin  W.  Pool, 

"  Town  (■l.,rk, 

••John  W.  MAII8HALL, 

"  Kockport,  Mass." 

Towx  il ALL.— Tin;  need  of  a  town  ball  for  the 
transaction  of  town  business  and  the  at  conimodation 
of  its  ofliccrs,  and  for  lectures,  had  been  ao;ilated  from 
time  to  time,  hut  tlie  entcrjiri-se  did  not  receive  the 
favor  of  tlie  voters  until  the  year  18G9.  At  the  an- 
nual Marcli  meeting  tlie  town  voted  to  |)Urclia.se  a  lot 
and  erect  a  town  hall  thereon,  and  apjiropriated 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  this  vote  into  ellect. 

A  committee  wa.s  chosen  .at  this  nieetinir  with  full 
power. 

'J'his    comniittt 


insisted    of   tin-  selectmen,    who 


were  Francis  Tarr,  Jr.,  Austin  W.  Story  and  Wil- 
liam Caldwell;  the  town  treasurer,  Dr.  Jose|ih  Maii- 
nins;;  anil  three  other  citizens,  viz.:  Jami'S  \V.  Hrad- 
ley,  Henry  Dennis,  dr.,  and  Samuel  York. 

A  lot  was  purchased  on  I'.roadway,  and  the  Iniild- 
iiii;  was  erected  the  same  year.  I).  Somes  Walson,  of 
(iloiicester,  was  the  eoiitractor  and  builder.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  slruclure.  iiieliidintr  the  furniUire. 
as  appears  by  the  auditor's  report,  was  S'-'ili,--!  .'I'i. 

The  ball  w;i.s  dedicated  in  December  of  that  yeai 
by  a  concert  by  Gilijiore's  Band  and  solos  by  .\ibuekle, 
wliicli  gave  good  satisfaction. 

A   coui-se  of  lectures  were  given   that   winter  with 


Dkii'.i  rivic  Highways.— In  adilition  lo  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  town  ball  this  year  (l.SCi'.l), 
the  town  was  called  upon  lo  pay  a  large  liill,  .■s:l.".7ll..'^4, 
to  .Mr.  .1.  K.  llartwell  and  .Miss  .\da  Kabson  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  l.iy  them  by 
;i  defect  of  the  highway  over  which  they  were  travel- 
ing. This  ca.se  was  entered  some  two  years  before, 
but  came  to  final  judgment  this  year.  .\s  these 
parties  were  riding  it  appears  that  from  .some  cause  the 
horse  became  unmanageable.  Mr.  llartwell  got  out 
of  the  carriage  and  attemptetl  to  restrain  the  horse, 
but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  horse  and 
carriage  went  down  a  steep  embankment,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  wall  jirotecting  the 
travel  on  the  road  just  wide  enough  to  allow  tlu'  car- 
riage to  go  through.  Miss  Rabson  claimed  to  lie 
severely  injured,  also  Mr.  Hartwell  to  some  e.xtent  ; 
hence  the  award.  The  town  ha.s  been  called  upon  in 
two  other  eases  for  personal  damages  on  account  of 
defect  in  the  highway,  one  of  which  was  the  case  of 
.\mbrose  Hodgkins — tiiial  judgment,  1  S7.">,  si.xteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  ^dollars,  which  includes 
cost  of  defense.  The  other  was  the  case  of  Jacob  H. 
Goldsmith,  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  tlollars, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  the  defense — final  judg- 
ment in  this  case  was  in  188ii. 

A  Gukat  Gai.e. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 
September,  18(59,  this  section  of  the  country  was 
visited  with  a  terrific  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- 
east. Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  this  town  suf- 
fered great  damage.  Some  were  uprooted,  others 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  in  some  cases,  of 
their  limbs.  F'ruit  lay  scattered  in  every  direction, 
(ireat  damage  wa.s  done  to  shipping  on  the  coast  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  Schooner  "  Helen  l\liza,"  of 
this  town,  went  ashore  on  I'eak's  Island  in  I'ortland 
harbor  and  was  totally  lost,  and  the  enliie  crew  of 
twelve  men,  except  one.  Fdward  .1.  .Millelt,  master, 
left  a  widow  and  two  children,  Kmerson  Colby  left  a 
widow  and  five  children,  Frederick  T.  Lane  left  a 
widow,  David  H.  Harris  and  George  Wood  each  lelt 
a  widow,  Albert  Tarr,  Joel  Fairbanks,  Heiij.  Furvey, 
Charles  H.  Clark,  .lames  Bray,  George  W.  Clark,  un- 
married, ('harles  Jordan  was  the  only  survivor. 
Vears  before,  .lordan  was  shipwrecked  on  ('ape  Cod; 
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of  a  crew  of  thirty-seveD,  he  only  was  saved.  In  1873 
he  was  struck  by  a  passing  train  when  serving  as  bridge- 
tender  over  Charles  River,  for  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  and  survived  his  injuries  but  two  weeks, — 
though  twice  saved  from  disaster,  he  finally  died  from 
injuries  received  while  in  the  line  of  duty.  Seven  of 
the  bodies  were  recovered  and  were  brought  home  for 
interment.  Four  at  one  time  were  buried  from  the 
Congregationalist  Church.  Services  were  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper.  They  were  very 
impressive  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  were 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  sympathizing  audience. 
The  "Helen  Eliza"  was  'i'i.G'i  tons,  was  owned  by 
Capt.  IMillott  and  others,  was  insured  in  the  Glouces- 
ter Mutual  In.surance  Office  for  8IO0O. 

The  schooner  "  Yankee  Girl,"  Capt.  Atwood,  of  this 
town,  was  lost  in  the  same  gale  and  probably  near  the 
same  place,  with  all  on  board — eleven  persons — Capt. 
Clifton  .\twood  and  son  Horace,  twelve  years  of  age  ; 
(Capt.  Atwood  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  Free- 
man and  Henry  Abbot,  the  former  left  a  widow  and 
one  child) ;  .\lfred  Giles,  Thomas  Williani.><,  David  H. 
Elwell,  unmarried;  James  Cann,  of  Rockland,  Me. ; 
James  Kellogg,  of  Maine,  widow  and  one  child  ;  Isaac 
Forester,  of  Eiist  Boston,  and  one  other  man  name  un- 
known. The  "Yankee  Girl"  was  2G.12  tons,  valued 
at  $2800 ;  one-half  insured  at  the  Rockport  Office  ; 
was  owned  by  the  master  and  others.  Other  disasters 
were,  schooner  "  Franklin  D.  Schenck"  had  her  masts, 
jib-boom,  everything  carried  away.  One  of  the 
crew,  Fred.  Brown,  had  his  arm  badly  injured.  The 
vessel  was  towed  into  Portland,  Jle.  Schooner  "  Nep- 
tune" lost  foresail,  anchor  and  cable.  Schooner 
"  Charles  Frederic"  lost  mainsail  and  jib.  Schooner 
"  Rockaway"  lost  foresail  and  anchors.  Schooner 
"  Rebecca  N.  Atwood"  lost  fifteen  barrels  of  mackerel 
cable  and  both  anchors.  Schooner  "Sparkling  Bil- 
low" lo.st  cable  and  anchors.  Schooner  "  E.  N. 
Williams"  lost  foresail  and  bulwarks.  Schooner 
"  Lizzie  D.  Saunders  "  was  knocked  down  by  a  sea 
and  lost  thirty  barrels  of  mackerel,  and  had  sails  split. 
Schooner  "Sea  Breeze  "  lost  seine-boat.  The  forego- 
ing belonged  to  this  town.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
perienced a  gale  of  such  violence.  Eighteen  of  the 
twenty-two  men  lost  with  the  two  vessels  were  citizens 
of  this  town.     It  was  a  sad  day. 

November  2Gth  the  same  year  a  heavy  north- 
east gale  damaged  the  Rockport  Granite  Company's 
breakwater  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Thk  Rescue  of  Three  Youxg  Men  from 
Drowning. — Mr.  James  Rowe,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1869,  then  more  than  si.xty  years  of  age,  was  out 
in  the  bay  in  his  dory  setting  his  nets.  Directly 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  sinking  dory  on  which 
were  three  young  men  in  imminent  danger.  He,  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  cleared  his  dory  of  the  nets  and 
rowed  with  all  his  strength  towards  the  sinking  men 
and  succeeded  by  almost  _superhuman  strength  in 
rescuing  the  three  from  a  watery  grave.     They  were 


George  L.  and  Jabez  E.,  sons  of  Newall  and  Eliza- 
beth Giles,  and  George,  son  of  Edwin  and  Patience 
Paul. 

For  this  act  of  heroism  and  strength  these  young 
men  and  their  parents  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  recognized 
this  humane  and  skillful  service  by  presenting  Mr. 
Rowe  with  a  handsomely  framed  diploma. 

Town  LiituARy. — The  first  winter  the  new  Town 
Hall  was  occupied  a  committee  procured  a  course  of 
lectures  of  an  high  order  and  by  men  of  talent.  They 
were  well  patronized.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
cost,  the  committee  had  in  hand  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  about  two  hnudrcd  dollars.  This  sum  they 
generously  proposed  to  donate  toward  the  establish- 
ing of  a  town  library,  provided  the  town  would  ap- 
propriate a  like  amount  to  the  same  object.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  at  the  annual  March 
meeting  in  1871  the  two  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated, and  the  next  year  the  town  appropriated  an 
additional  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  dog  tax.  The 
dog  tax  has  been  approjiriated  for  the  same  object 
each  year  since,  and  in  1881,  '82,  '83  and  '8.')  an 
additional  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  year;  in 
1877  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated. 
.\  donation  of  twenty-nine  volumes  has  been  re- 
ceived from  S.  Adams  Choate.  The  children  of  our 
late  and  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  John  G.  Dennis,  in 
accordance  with  a  purpo.se  of  their  father  which  he 
failed  to  accomplish,  have  donated  to  the  town  for 
the  use  of  the  library  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
library  now  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  it  is  well  patronized.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee are,  Henri  N.  Woods,  N.  F.  S.  York  and 
Francis  Tarr  ;  Librarian,  Miss  Elsie  Dann. 

Agriculture. — In  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sandy  Bay  the  enterprise  of  the  people  was 
divided  between  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  the  lat- 
ter predominated. 

We  are  told  that  as  late  as  nearly  the  close  of  the 
last  century  or  the  opening  of  the  present  there  was 
not  hay  enough  raised  in  Sandy  Bay  for  the  winter- 
ing of  their  stock,  and  that  they  were  dependent  upon 
Chebacco  and  Ipswich  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
salt  hay,  which  was  transported  here  in  boats.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  there  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance of  this  industry.  Many  acres  of  swamp  and 
rocky  pasture  have  been  converted  into  fruitful 
fields.  From  1S3()  to  1840,  while  the  breakwater  and 
wharves  were  being  built  at  Long  Cove,  many  acres 
of  land  were  cleared  of  stone  that  was  used  in  these 
works.  The  .stone  business,  as  it  as.sumed  pro))or- 
tions,  called  for  hay  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  em- 
ployed by  the  iiuarries.  This  incited  our  farmers  to 
greater  efforts  in  their  line  of  business,  as  they  had  a 
ready  market  for  their  product.  Now,  in  these  later 
years,  the'great  increase  of  population  and  in  the  fishing 
fleet  of  Gloucester  call  for  an  increased  amount  of  veg- 
etable food.     Thus  having  a  ready  market  near  home, 
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our  farmers  arc  stimulated  to  irreater  ellorls  to  supply 
this  ilomaiul.  Witli  tlicir  improvc.l  iii.'thods  and 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  it  would  seem  thai  mir  lariii- 
inj;  interest  has  nearly  doubled  within  tlie  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Hortieulture  has  ^really  advanerd  ilnrini;  the  last 
sixty  years.  Tlie  town  is  well  supplied  with  fniit- 
trees,  whieii  ahnost  evi-ry  yearyicdd  a  laruc  supply. 

While  our  tishinir  iiiterest  has  deerea>ed.  our  aL'ii- 
eidtural  interest  has  jrreally  inerease.l,  and  th.'  stnne 
business,  whose  inCaney  was  in  \S'M,  now  assnnie- 
lar^e  iiroporlions,  eniployiiiif  aliont  fi\e  inindred 
men. 

KkscikI)  M.UUXEKs;. — .Schooner  "Cora  Lee,'  ol 
I'i^eon  Cove,  (-ieor-je  A.  Saunders,  master,  while  en- 
gaged  in  settinsr  trawds  on  .lellrey's  liank,  ahoiil  lliirly 
niile.s  easl-nortlu'ast  from  Cape  .\iin,  about  eiuhl 
o'clock  on  the  luorninj;  of  .lanuary  o,  iNSii.saw  in  the 
distance  a  boat  showinsr  a  sis^nal  of  distress.  'I'lu'y 
iininediatcly  left  their  trawls  and  made  for  the  boat 
with  all  possible  speed.  When  lliey  arri\ed  alonj;- 
side,  a  sad  sight  presented  itself  The  boat  contained 
five  men  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  water  ami  foo.l 
and  from  e.\po.snre  to  the  severe  cold.  Some  •>f  the 
number  were  badly  frosted  ;  two  others  lay  dead  in  the 
boat ;  one  other,  the  .second  mjite.  had  died,  and  him 
they  buried  in  the  ocean.  The  live  men  were  at  onei' 
taken  on  board  the  "  Cora  Lee,"  whrr<'  every  .alten- 
lion  possible  was  paid  them.  The  schooner,  with  the 
boat  in  tow,  iininediattdy  made  for  l'ii;e<in  < 'ove.  that 
being  the  nearest  port.  The  wind  was  li;;lit  and  to- 
wards night  was  nearly  calm.  Two  of  the  crew 
manned  the  dory,  anil  with  tludr  two  sets  of  oars 
pulled  for  the  harl>or.  The  wind  being  light,  these 
men  could  row  the  dory  faster  than  the  schooner 
could  sail.  They  were  anxious  to  obtain  medical  aid 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  'I'lie  "Cora  Lee" 
arrived  at  Pigeon  Cove  at  e.-irly  evening.  l)rs.  ."^an- 
born  and  Tupper  had  been  stiininoned  by  the  earlier 
arrival  of  the  dory;  therefore  they  were  on  hand 
ready  to  attend  to  the  relief  of  the  siid'erers.  They 
were  taken  at  once  to  the  boardingdiouse  of  Ahs.  .Ann 
I'ieree,  where  every  attention  was  paid  them.  They 
received  the  best  medical  attendance  and  the  must 
careful  nursing.  The  dead  were  taken  to  the  Pigeiui 
Cove  Engine-llouse  and  were  watched  over  by  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  ."^nitable  grave-clothes  and 
neat  eolFms  were  provideil.  Members  of  the  engine 
company  and  .Mrs.  I'ishop  provided  (lowers  in  good 
supply.  Sabbath  afterinnui  they  were  removed  to  the 
chapel.  .\  large  and  .sympathizing  atidiem-e  wit- 
nessed the  very  interesting  and  appropriate  funeral 
service, — Singing  by  ii  I'nion  choir;  other  services  by 
I\ev.  H.  15.  Howard,  Congregalioinilisl ;  Kev.  Kdwin 
Davis,  Uiiivcrsalist ;  ami  Uev.  John  Capen,  Method- 
ist. The  boarding-house  where  the  disabled  ones 
were  being  eared  for  was  near  by  the  i  h.ipel.  Thus 
they,  as  it  were,  could  almost  participate  in  the 
funeral  service. 


These  men  provcil  to  be  the  captain  and  crew  ot' 
the  schooner  "  ,\lm..n  liird."  of  liockland,  .Me.,  fn.m 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  loaded  with  planter,  bouml  to  Alexan- 
dria, \'a.  She  was  boarded  liy  a  heavy  sea  on  Sun- 
day night,  .lanuary  1st,  a  few  miles  west-sontbwcst  of 
I'.oon  Island,  which  broke  down  her  hatidies  and  also 
,-ansed  her  to  leak.  .Mond.ay  m..rning.  th-  .apt.-iin 
and  seven  men  took  th,'  boat.  They  were  able  t.. 
supply  tlimisi  Ives  with  but  a  small  ipi.inlily  of  water 
ind  piovi-ions.  Some  of  the  men  were  but  scantily 
.lotlicd.  I'lie  we.-ither  was  very  .(ild  ;  tlnav  w:is  a 
lieavy  bre./r  from  the  nonlnvest  accompanied  with 
snow.  Thus  for  four  d.-iys  these  men  « ere  exposed  to 
this  severe  weather.  It  seems  abrersi  a  miracle  that 
my  of  them  were  spared.  The  captain  snllrred  the 
imputation  ot'  several  toes,  LerdiiLinil  llarnillon, 
hIio  was  the  most  severely  frosted,  died  nji  |:;th  inst. 
His  b.idv  was  tak.ii  to  IN.ckland,  Me.,  lor  burial. 
I  ienerous  contribul  ions  were  maili'  fn|-  tlie  ^ulI■erers. 
I'lie  Loslon  (llobe  Company  s,iil  a  check  of  filly  dol- 
:ars  The  c-rew  of  the  "  Cora  Lee  "  did  not  stop  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  their  trawls  or  the  loss  of  their 
fishing  triji.  but  as  soon  as  they  espied  the  signal  of 
listless,  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  relieve  the 
uaiils  id'  the  snilerers.  'I'liey  were  eooki  iig  ehiekcai 
lirotb  for  their  dinner.  What  more  opportune  for  the 
sulfering  men!  The  crew  ol  the  "Cora  Lee"  per- 
formed a  noble  ac-t  and  they  shonl.l  ever  be  IhI.I  in 
■jraleful  reinembr.ance. 

The  citizens  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  la\isli  in  their 
attentions  to  these  siilleriiig  men.  Il.ad  their  pockets 
lie.n  filled  with  gold,  it  c-onid  not  have  bought  more 
skillful  medical  aid  or  provided  Ibeni  with  more  care- 
ful nni.siiig.  Their  names  were  ( '.  ,\.  Packard  (cap- 
tain), William  llarriman,  .-Mien  Small,  .\.  li.  Hender- 
son, l'"er(linand  Hamilton,  died  on  shore;  Hiram 
Siicdl.  Patrick  Hagan  ami  Charles  Slapl.'s,  died  on 
board  the  boat. 

Mi'iMun;  or  <  in. man. —  The  second  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  p:irisli  or  town  was  done  under  the  fid- 
lowing  circ-nmstances.  (In  the  llth  day  of  .\pril, 
1^77,  two  men,  among  others,  canie  in  on  the  nine 
o'clock  forenoon  train.  The  two  s|iccially  noticed 
were  Albert  Joy  and  Charles  H.  (iilniiin  ;  it  seems 
they  were  from  Lowell.  Their  business  was  to  sell 
some  article  to  attach  to  sewing-machines.  They  had 
tarried  at  several  [daces  between  Lowell  and  Pock- 
port ;  they  spent  several  days  in  Heverly.  Huring 
the  forenoon  in  Pockport  they  parted  comiiany  ;  Cil- 
man  went  down  town  and  called  at  several  houses  for 
the  purpose  ol'  selling  his  goods;  Joy  also  went  down 
town,  but  soon  returned  to  the  railroad  station,  went 
to  the  reservoir  on  the  hill  back  of  the  station,  from 
which  it  receives  its  snp]dy  of  water.  He  iiepiired 
of  the  station  agent  if  the  tow  u  was  supplied  from 
that  reservoir.  At  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  they  were 
seen  to  enter  the  station  at  the  eastern  end  and  pass 
through  and  leave  at  the  western  eml. 

At  about  huU'-ptist  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Joy  was  seen 
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coming  from  the  direction  of  the  reservoir  alone ;  he 
crossed  the  track  and  took  the  way  of  Pool's  pasture 
lane  to  Main  Street,  then  to  Broadway  to  the  restau- 
rant of  Aaron  Hodgkins,  where  he  called  for  an  oys- 
ter stew  and  a  cup  of  tea,  also  for  a  brush  and  black- 
ing for  his  bouts.  He  remained  there  until  past  one 
o'clock,  then  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  smoking-car.  That  train  would  leave 
about  half-past  one  o'clock.  A  young  man  (Doyle) 
was  on  his  way  home  from  a  gunning  expedition  in 
the  pastures,  and  went  to  the  reservoir  for  a  drink, 
and  beheld  a  dead  man  in  the  water. 

He  immediately  gave  an  alarm.  There  were  three 
fishermen  about  the  station  that  forenoon  ;  they  also 
came  on  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and  went  to  Pigeon 
Cove  seeking  a  chance  to  go  on  a  fishing  cruise.  They 
were  not  successful,  and  were  intending  to  leave  by 
the  noon  train,  and  were  at  the  station  when  the 
body  was  discovered  and  the  alarm  given.  As  they 
entered  the  car  where  Joy  was,  they  said  a  dead  man 
had  been  found  in  the  reservoir.  Joy  exclaims,  "  My 
God,  it  is  my  chum  !  "  He  then  left  the  car,  and  was 
soon  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station.  When 
there  he  said  he  left  Gilraan  at  the  reservoir  and 
went  for  dinner,  and  was  to  bring  Oilman  some  bread 
and  cheese.  This  he  neglected  to  do.  A  coroner's 
jury  was  summoned  and  heard  the  evidence  in  the 
case  as  conducted  by  Trial  Justice  N.  F.  S.  York  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Kimball.  Their  verdict 
charged  Joy  with  the  murder  of  Gilman.  He  wa.s 
committed  to  Salem  jail  awaiting  trial  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  three  fishermen,  being  strangers, 
were  also  committed  to  Salem  jail  and  held  as  wit- 
nesses. At  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at 
Salem  July  9,  1877,  Judges  Lord  and  Morton  presid- 
ing, Joy  was  put  upon  trial,  consuming  some  four 
days  of  the  court.  The  government  was  represented 
by  Attorney-General  C.  R.  Train  and  District  Attor- 
ney E.  J.  Sherman.  The  defense  was  represented  by 
Wm.  D.  Northern!  and  Henri  N.  Woods,  Esqs.  Joy 
was  convicted  ;  though  the  evidence  was  circumstan- 
tial, it  was  very  conclusive  ;  every  circumstance 
pointed  to  Joy  as  the  guilty  man. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  October 
10,  1877.  October  16th  he  was  reprieved  until 
Decendier  l.S,  1877.  December  oth  his  sentence  was, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

This  was  brought  about  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  his 
mother,  aided  by  some  influential  citizens.  He  is 
now  (1887)  in  State  Prison.  He  was  then  a  young 
man,  perhai)s  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Gilman  wjw  probably  a  few  years  older. 

Landing  of  the  C.\hi,e. — In  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamship  "  Faraday  "with  the  shore-end 
of  the  Bennett  it  Mackey  cable,  which  w:is  soon  to 
be  landed  near  Little  Cape  Hedge,  the  citizens  of 
Rockport  held  an  informal  meeting  at  the  town-hall 
on  the   11th  day  of  May,   1884,  to   take  some  action 


in  relation  to  giving  a  hearty  welcome  and  suitable 
reception  to  this  important  enterprise.  Nathaniel 
F.  S.  York,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  was 
chosen  moderator  ;  Andrew  F.  Clark,  secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  John  W.  Marshall, 
George  F.  Tarr,  Francis  Tarr,  Calvin  W.  Pool,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Sanborn,  George  Elwell,  G.  T.  Margeson,  Jason 
L.  Curtis,  John  G.  Dennis,  Aldeu  Choate  and  James 
S.  Rogers,  were  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  select- 
men to  devise  a  plan  for  a  formal  celebration  of  this 
important  enterprise. 

The  committee  met  and  organized,  and  formed  a 
plan  of  reception,  a.->  the  following  results  will  show: 

The  steamer  was  sighted  ofl'  Thacher's  Island  at 
4.20  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  day  of  May. 
This  was  twenty-four  hours  sooner  than  she  was  ex- 
pected. The  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  from 
the  island  to  the  Rockport  Station.  The  town  was 
soon  awake  to  the  situation.  The  steamer  pursued 
her  course,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  a.m.  came  to 
anchor  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore 
upon  which  the  cable  was  to  be  landed.  The  report 
of  a  gun  upon  her  deck  was  answered  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  church  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  in  the 
town.  The  sub-committee — viz.,  N.  F.  S.  York, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jr.,  and  Calvin  W.  Pool — were 
soon  on  board,  and  tendered  the  compliments  of  the 
town  to  Captain  L.  Fanu  and  the  other  officers  and 
electricians,  extending  to  each  of  them  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  evening  in 
commemoration  of  this  interesting  event.  The  com- 
mittee were  informed  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
cut  and  buoy  the  cable  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
easterly  from  this  shore.  Theiefore,  as  soon  as  the 
shore  end  was  laid,  they  would  be  obliged  to  weigh 
anchor  and  make  their  course  for  the  end  that 
was  buoyed,  ))aying  out  the  cable  as  they  steamed 
towards  the  buoy.  On  this  account  they  were 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation,  which  they  assured 
the  committee  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to 
accept  would  the  circumstances  allow  of  it.  The 
officers  appreciated  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and 
regretted  their  inability  to  accept  the  hospitality. 
The  committee  were  shown  every  attention  by  the 
officers,  as  were  also  other  citizens  who  visited 
the  ship  during  the  brief  lime  she  lay  at  anchor.  As 
they  could  not  be  at  the  dinner,  the  toast-master  be- 
ing one  of  the  visitors,  offered  the  following:  "The 
officers  and  electricians  of  the  steamship  '  Faraday.' 
We  are  proud  to  tender  you  with  open  hands  and 
hearts  our  welcome.  Without  your  skill  and  able 
efforts  our  gathering  would  have  no  cause  to  exist. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  wishes  that  your  individual 
and  professional  future  may  never  be  dimmed  by  a 
cloud  of  adversity." 

Captain  L.  Fanu  made  a  pleasant  response. 

The  "  Faraday "  is  365  feet  in  length,  52  feet  in 
width,  31  feet  depth,  and  carries  200  officers  and 
crew.     This  Bennett  &  Mackey  cable  is  the  largest 
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ocean  cable  ever  laid;  it  weighs  about  twenty  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  himling  was  ed'ected  by  means  of 
thri'e  iarjre  rafts,  made  of  inllaled  double-ended  rub- 
lier  bags  covered  witii  canvas,  and  another  raft 
made  of  boats  Ijished  together  and  covered.  8i.\  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  cable  wore  coiled  U[)on  these  raits, 
and  then  pulled  towards  the  shore,  the  men  paying 
oiU  iis  they  went.  The  scene  was  very  c.\eitiiig  on 
the  rafts,  and  along  the  shore  crowds  were  gathcnd 
to  witness  the  work. 

The  landing  was  effected  about  ten  o'clock,  ami  the 
cable  was  laid  through  a  deep  trench  to  the  labU- 
house,  a  few  rods  above  high-water  mark. 

The  event  Wius  duly  lionored  by  a  long  ]M'oces>i(]n. 
which,  escorted  by  the  (iloueester  and  l;ock|iort 
bands,  marched  to  the  landing-place,  and  by  tlu^ 
firing  of  a  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  the  playing 
of  "Hail  Co'umbia''  and  "  Kule  Britannia"  by  the 
Ijands,  and  cheers  of  the  peo])le,  respondc<l  to  from 
the  '' Karaday "  by  her  heavy  steam-wliistlc  and 
cheers  of  tlie  crew.  Tlius  the  cable  was  laid,  and 
when  it  shall  be  conii)leted  another  b<jnd  of  union 
will  be  elfected  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Afti-r  the  cable  was  landed  the  rafts  returned,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  .\.,M.  the  huge  vessel  weighed 
anchor  an<l  steamed  away,  trailing  the  cable  at  her 
stern  as  she  went,  to  make  the  connection  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  away,  which  will  comjjlete  the 
circuit  from  Dover  Bay  to  Cape  Ann.  It  was  a  grand 
sight,  as  we  stood  upon  the  ''  Faraday's  "  deck  and 
behehl  the  great  crowds  of  people  and  carriages  upon 
the  shore;  it  was  a  grand  panorama.  The  captain 
e.xpressed  in  glowing  terms  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
Jill  hands  considered  themselves  highly  honored  liv 
the  hearty  welcome. 

The  .\bbot  House,  under  the  management  of  Col. 
Jcdiii  F.  Sweet,  the  popular  landlord,  was  gaily  decor- 
ated. Many  visitors  were  present  from  out  of  town, 
and  with  marching  and  music  and  firing  of  cannon, 
the  day,  which  was  i)leasant  and  also  lively,  passed 
away. 

At  evening  a  dinner  was  served  in  Haskin's  Hall, 
complimentary  to  the  ollicers  of  the  Cable  C<nnpauy, 
representatives  of  the  press  and  visitors.  IMates 
were  laid  for  eighty  guests  ;  the  tables  presented  a 
fine  appearance.  N.  F.  S.  York,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lectmen, i>re>ided.  The  divine  blessing  was  in- 
voked by  Deacon  C.  W.  Bool. 

The  waiters  were  fair  young  ladies  dressed  in 
white.  After  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  edibles,  then  came  the  intellectual  feast.  The 
chairman,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  gave  our  guesLs 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  festivities  of  the  hour;  then 
introduced  as  toast-master  John  W.  Marsluill,  who, 
after  a  fvw  preliminary  wonls,  proposed  the  Ibllowing 
sentiment : 

"  The  Old  World  and  the  .N'cw  bound  together  by 
another  cord  of  sympathy,  bringing  heart  to  heart  in 
closer  relation  to  daily  life.     May  the  electric  pulse 
8Si 


t  wa.\  stronger  every  day,  and  the  coming  future  de- 
velop g<Mid  to  universal  humanity."  Responded  to 
by  Isaac  Bell,  .Jr.,  of  New  ^"ork,  vice-president  of  the 
Conunercial  Cable  Company. 

'•Her  ."^I.-ijcsty,  the  (.^ueen  of  C real  Britain.  Her 
virtues  and  her  beautiful  mollierbood  belong  to  llie 
world.  As  a  woman  as  well  as  a  ruler,  her  wisdom 
and  licnelicence  are  the  adiiiiralion  ol'  mankind." 
Kcsponded  to  by  George  (i.  Ward,  of  New  York, 
sec-retary  of  the  Commi'rcial  Cable  Company. 

"Chester  A.  Arthur,  Bresident  of  the  United 
State>,  called  to  an  unexpectcil  position.  He  has 
discharged  bis  duties  with  marked  ability,  wlii(di 
commands  the  respect  id'  oihcr  nalii>ns  with  our 
own."  luspciiidccl  to  by  INistmaster  David  W. 
Low,  of  (iloueester. 

"Commeri-ial  Cable  (.'ompaiiy.  Hon.  James  (',. 
j  Bennett,  herald  of  new  tidings  between  the  Old 
World  and  tlie  New.  John  W.  Mackey.  who,  from 
the  Bacilic  slope,  connects  the  East  with  the 
West.  Tlnir  uiiite<l  ellbrts  have  caused  this  the  day 
of  onr  rcj-icing."  Uesponded  to  by  H.  De  Castro  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  Commercial  ('able  t.'oni- 
pany. 

"  He  expressed  his  joy  that  liockport  would  .soon 
be  in  direct  communication  by  cable,  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  old  continent.  He 
hoped  that  a  new  era  of  wealth  and  happiness  would 
dawn  upon  the  land,  and  that  notonly  wcmld  llockijort 
people  h.ave  to  congratulate!  themselves  ujion  the 
reali/ation  of  the  new  cable,  but  on  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  breakwater,  which  would  make  Koekport 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world." 

"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  foremost  in 
public  enterprise;  she  has  ever  stretched  out  her 
shores  far  into  the  Atlantic'  to  greet  her  fijreign 
neighbors  and  bind  them  to  her  wi(h  cables  of  cjuick- 
est  interest."  Kesponded  to  by  Dr.  .1.  E.  Sanborn,  in 
rliyme. 

"  Tlic  ollicers,  electricians  and  r<'porters  of  the 
'Faraday.'  We  are  proud  to  tender  yon  o]ien  hands 
and  hearts  of  welcome.  Without  your  skill  and  able 
ell'ort  our  gathering  woidil  have  no  cause  to  e.xist. 
^Ve  extend  our  most  heartl'elt  wishes  that  your  indi- 
vidual and  professional  future  may  never  be  dinuned 
by  a  cloud  of  adversity."  Kespoiuled  to  by  A.  J. 
Kenneday,  of  the  Xew  York  Jfrra/d. 

"('ape  .\nn,wilh  its  Sandy  Bay,  has  had  taken  from 
the  Rocky  Ribs  of  its  (iloueester  a  Rockport,  to  be- 
come famous  for  its  .Vtlantie  cable  and  its  Harbor  of 
Refuge."  Kesponded  to  by  Francis  Broetor,  of  the 
Gipe  Ann  Advertiser,  and  W.  Frank  Barsons,  of 
Gloucester,  who  gave  many  interesting  facts  of  the 
history  of  telegraphy. 

"{Jommeree  and  haw,  the  handmaid,  of  modern 
progress.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  to-day.  The  latter  will  be  defended  by  our 
young  frieiul,  Mr.  Putman,  of  New  York."  Mr. 
Putman   responded  in  a  few  words,  speaking  of  this 
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the  great  event  of  the  times,  and  of  his  pleasure  in 
being  present. 

Frederick  Ward,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  was 
called  out  and  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  in  re- 
lation to  cables  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the 
promise  for  the  future. 

"  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Press.  We  acknowledge 
its  i)ower  and  court  its  favor."  Response  by  Thomas 
Maguire,  Est].,  of  the  Boston  IJernhi. 

He  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Harbor  of 
Refuge  at  this  ]>articular  time,  as  he  would  like  to 
crawl  into  it.  There  was  a  particular  reason  why  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  should  celebrate  the  landing 
of  the  cable,  for  all  the  great  electricians  who  made 
a  cable  possible  were  Massachusetts  men, — Franklin, 
the  first  electrician,  was  born  in  Boston  ;  Morse,  in 
Uharlestown  ;  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  Stockbridge. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by  Chairman  York, 
the  meeting  closed.  Many  adjourned  to  the  Abbot 
House,  where  festivities  were  continued  until  a  late 
hour;  others  took  the  special  train  for  Gloucester 
and  Boston.  The  day  was  very  pleasant.  The  citi- 
zens and  guests  will  long  remember  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Faraday  ''  and  the  successful  placing  of  the  cable  on 
the  .'•hore  of  Pebble-stone  Beach  and  Little  Cajie 
Hedge. 

"  Kor-KPORT,  Jlay  S6,  1881. 

'*  The  fii-st  niessiige  over  the  Commercial  Cable  was  received  here  at 
two  o'clock  P.M. 

"  Froui  gteamor  *  Faraday;'  to  the  Selectmen  of  Rockport,  Mass. : 

"The  'Faraday'  wishes  to  thank  the  Seleetnien  of  Rockport,  as  well 
ae  its  citizens,  fur  the  hearty  rei  eptiou  she  received  at  their  handB,  and 
can  only  regret  that  her  arduous  work  called  her  away  so  soon,  and  she 
trusts  that  this  section  connecting  Cape  Ann  with  Dover  Bay  will  proba- 
bly I.C  coni|ileled  this  afternoon." 

Reply. 

"The  Selectmen-of  Rockport,  with  the  citizens,  cordially  congnitu- 
late  the  '  Faraday  ',on  the  happy  completion  of  the  tirst  part  of  this  great 
undertaking  and  confidently  hope  the  same  success  will  in  time  crown 
the  entire  work.  Our  regrets  at  the  brevity  of  the  stay  here,  disappear 
only  in  our  joy  at  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
■'Faraday  "  arrived  twenty-four  hours  before  she  was 
expected,  therefore  before  the  plans  of  the  committee 
could  be  perfected, — thus  everything  considered,  the 
reception  was  a  success.  It  was  a  pleasant  time  for 
the  citizens  of  Rockport,  and  the  visitors  were  lavish 
in  their  congratulations  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  attention  paid  them. 

It  was  arranged  by  those  that  had  charge  of  laying 
the  cable,  to  continue  from  Dover  Bay  to  Rockport 
direct  ;  thus  when  the  shore  end  wtis  laid,  the  circuit 
would  be  conijilete,  and  it  would  have  consumed 
twenty-four  hours  more  of  time  before  she  could  have 
reached  here.  But  when  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  cape,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
the  cable  and  buoy  it  and  make  directly  for  our  shore 
and  land  the  shore-end,  then  steam  back  and  make 
the  connection. 

Don.v'tion  of  a  Clock. — A  clock  was  donated  to 
the  town  by  John  G.  Dennis  in  April,  1885. 


"  Itemlred,  Ihat  we,  ci 
bled,  do  hereby  tender  to 


At  a  special  town  meeting  held  by  adjournment 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1885,  the  following  rei-olu- 
tion  was  presented  by  N.  F.  S.  Y'ork,  Et-q.,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  : 

sns  of  Rockport,  in  Town-Meeting  asscm- 
r  esteemed  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  John 
(i.  Dennis,  Ksq.,  onr  sincere  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  donation  of  the  beautiful  clock  which  ho  has  made  to  his  native 
town,  and  has  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  gallery  of  this  hall." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  accepted  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  and  a  rising  vote.  It  was  voted  that 
this  resoluiion  be  printed  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
which  is  DOW  being  written. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  onr  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  this  year  (1885).  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Granite  Savings  Bank. 

He  died  June  2!Hh,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  much  respected  and 
lamented.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  native  town,  and  labored  for  its  prosperity. 

Deceased  Physicians. — The  following  are  the 
physicians  who  have  died  in  Rockport:  Dr.  John 
Manning  died  November  25, 1841,  aged  eighty  years. 
His  father  was  Dr.  John  Manning,  of  Ipswich,  who>e 
father  was  Dr.  Joseph  Manning,  of  the  same  town, 
both  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At  the  age 
of  seventien  he  joined  the  American  army  in  Rhode 
Island  as  surgeon's  mate.  Afterwards  he  practiced 
four  years  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  removed  thence  to 
Gloucester  Harbor,  about  1786,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years,  when  he  moved  to  Sandy  Bay, — his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  attention  to  purt-uits  out 
of  his  profession  was  giveu  first  to  commerce,  after- 
wards to  agriculture.  The  ample  estate  he  acquired 
came  principally  from  his  medical  practice,  in  whiih 
he  was  distinguished  for  skill  and  success.  He  served 
six  terms  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eccentricity  of  char.icter, 
which  did  not  forsake  him  even  in  his  last  hours.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Hannah  Goodhue,  of  Ipswich  ;  her  death 
occurred  January  22,  1840,  the  iirst  death  in  her 
household  for  forty-one  years. 

Four  sons  of  Dr.  Manning  survived  him, — Joseph 
B.,  John  and  Charles  B.,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  respectively  in  1808,  1810  and  1819,  and  James. 
Joseph  B.  studied  law,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
practice.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  Ipswich,  May  22, 
1854,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  John  commenced  prac- 
tice as  n  physician  in  Waldoborough,  Maine,  in 
1813,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Rockport  and  practiced  until  his  death,  February  7, 
1852,  aged  sixty-two  years,  leaving  four  sons,  one  of 
whom  (William  H.)  was  collectorof  customs  in  Glou- 
cester four  xears.  Another  (Joseph)  is  a  practicing 
physician  in  Rockport  (he  has  ason,  Charles  B.,  about 
entering  the  medical  profession;  he  surely  has  a  long 
line  of  medical  ancestry). 

Charles  B.  was  a  physician  in  his  native  place  and 
died    there    December    10,    1843,    aged    forty-four. 
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James,  whose  occupiilioii  \v;is  Caniiinu:  tlio  most  of 
his  (hiys,  is  yet  living  hero,  hule  ami  licarly,  at  more 
than  eijjhty  years  of  aire. 

Another  ageil  physician  of  the  tinvii.  Dr.  James 
Co-',  (lied  Novemher  29,  184-,  ajrcd  seventy-nine. 

He  Wiis  a  native  of  Billerica,  ami  settled  in  his  pro- 
fession in  Sandy  Bay  ahout  I7'.I2.  I!esi<les  his 
medical  practiee,  he  was  often  emploveil  in  writing 
deeds  and  other  instruments.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  settlement  here  he  taught  school  in  the  old  log 
school-house.  By  his  various  services  he  secured  the 
respect  of  society,  and  the  reputation  of  a  usel'iil  man. 
He  was  Kepre-sculative  to  the  (ieneral  Court.  In  18.'!2, 
Dr.  (ross  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Tolly  Jaipiith,  of 
Wilmington,  and  next  to  Hannah  Smith,  of  Ipswich. 
There  were  two  sons  hy  his  first  wife, -Sylvester  and 
George  ;  they  became  i)riiiters,  married  and  settled 
away  from  home,  and  are  long  since  dead.  Kliza,  the 
onlv  child  hy  his  second  wife,  married  William  Cald- 
well, an<l  are  both  de.ad.  Their  dauglilcr  ICli/.a  h  is 
l)een  one  of  our  most  eliicient  schtMil-leacliers  fur 
several  years. 

Edward  E.  Barden,  M.I).,  died  Decemlxr  3,  187'), 
aged  twenty-nine  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Stillman  and  Sarah  Bardrri,  who  minis- 
tered to  the  Universalist  Society  of  this  town  s.'veral 
years,  and  W'as  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

His  wife,  .Vlfarata,  daughter  of  .Addi.son  and  .Miigail 
(iott,  died  April  1,  187i;.  Their  infant  child  died 
March  27,  187o  ;  thus  within  a  few  d  lys  more  than 
one  year  the  entire  family  passed  away. 

On  the  21st  day  of  .January,  1878,  liriijamui 
IlatkiU,  M.D.,  aged  sixty-eight,  died  after  an  illness 
of  a  lew  days.  He  was  horn  in  Hockport,  graduated 
at  .\mherst  College  in  18:i2.  and  was  also  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  he  received  his 
medical  education.  He  spent  nearly  all  liis  |)ro- 
fessional  life  in  his  native  town.  He  was  skillful 
and  i)opular  as  a  physician,  and  much  respected  as  a 
citizen.  In  his  later  years,  in  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional life,  he  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  farm 
stock,  from  which  he  derived  a  great  ileal  ol  ]deasure. 
He  lelt  a  widow,  .lane  Caleb,  but  no  children. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  memory  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  the  evening 
after  his  decease.  A  large  audience  was  present.  .John 
W.  JLirshall  was  called  to  the  chair.  Calvin  W. 
Pool  was  ehfiscn  secretary.  Prayer  was  oll'ered  by 
Kev.  (!.  C.  Mclntire.  Ur.  .1.  C.  Sanborn  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  his  professional  character  and  his  usefulness 
by  an  interesting  and  appropriate  addnss,  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  His  adilri.-'S  was 
supplemented  by  appropriate  remarks  by  several 
other  of  the  long-time  ne<iuaintances  of  the  deceased. 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  draft  resolutions,  and 
another  committee  to  make  arrangements  lor  the 
funeral,  after  which  the  meeting  dissolved. 

Si;A-Si:i{i'r.NT. — The  sea-serpent  has  visiteil-  this 
<'oitst  .several  liineu  in  yeiirs  pu.st,  and  liis  ajipearanee 


has  been  witnessed  by  so  many  (lersons  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  ipiick  disceriunent,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  sea  animal  is  placed  heyonrl  a  doulil. 

He  last  ap]ieareil  here  in  .\ngusi,  ISSd;  he  was 
seen  anil  his  movements  were  witnessed  by  about 
forty  persons,  one  of  whom  was  (iranville  B.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Franklin  School,  Boston.  By  his  per- 
mission we  ])ublish  his  statemeiii : 

"On  the  iiftenioon  uf  llic  litli  ilii.v  uf  .\\Vin*[,  issi;,  I  hpiir.l  lli,.  voica 
ijf  Calvin  W.  I'.uil,  town  clclk  of  ltiK-k|i,)it,  at  the  >lu(,r  nC  niy  (DtljiK" 
ill  I'igcon  IV.v>.-,  su.vinj;,  'Tht-ro  is  sunn-  bliiin|;c  tliiiiR  in  tli,^  vmtir  ;  I 
tliinl<  it  IK  tlh'  6.-:.-»eipiMlt.'  I  ijuii-kly  tcik  my  stiili.in  ii|«,n  tll.-  mil  .it 
my  pi;i7,/ji,  m  Unit  njy  jnnl-ino  glass  was  al«JUt  lifty  IVrt  almv.-  111.'  water 
ami  but  tliilly-six  IVet  from  Ihi-  shon...  Tin.  rrcatnr.-  was  a.lvun.  in-  in 
a  m.rthiirly  .liri-clion,  ami  i.nt  lillli-  nn.r..  tiniii  on.-L-iKhth  ..I  a  niili. 
funn  nn^.  I  saw  it  appruachins,  passing  an<l  il<'parting,  ami  walcln-'l  it 
nnwt  attontivfly  for  at.ont  l.-n  ininntM.  Ju.lKini-  l.y  IIh.  appaicnt 
length  of  yaclits  wliosiMlinn-iifti.nia  1  kmiw,  as  limy  appear  at  that  (lis- 
taliee,  1  estimateil  the  length  to  ham  been  not  lens  tlian  eighty  feet 

"The  heail  short,  an,l  ahoiit  the  si/u  of  a  nail-easU,  while  the  .ni.l.ile 
of  the  boily  was  larger  than  that  of  a  lalge  ni.,n  ;  the  .-.jh.r  wii-s  a  ,lark 
brown,  and  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  mottled  with  a  lighter  sliade. 
As  the  head  was  at  no  time  raised  above  the  water,  I  eonld  not  delerniino 
the  color  of  the  throat.  The  snrfaee  of  the  heaii  and  hack  «i.s  very 
amoolli,  and  n..  one  of  the  forty  or  moiv  persons  who  saw  it  .hie,  te,l 
anything  that  looked  like  a  fin  or  Hipper.  Its  movement  was  not  tliat 
of  a  land-serpent,  but  a  verlieal  one,  resembling  that  of  the  h^eeh  or  the 
Idoodsnckers  of  my  boyhood.  1  eonld  distinctly  see  perhaps  hf  een  feet 
of  the  forward  portion  of  his  ho.ly,  while  back  of  that,  the  eonvolntiona 
being  greater  the  depressions  were  below  the  snrfaee,  so  as  to  pnsenta 
serie.sof  ridges,  some  ten  or  Hfl een  in  number  at  a  lime.  Tin'  e.Mreme 
of  the  tail  was  not  visible.  Dnring  the  whole  passage  of  a  mile  and  ll 
.inarter,  i-itlierthe  nin/.zle  or  cranium  cnt  the  water,  so  as  t.i  lead  sev- 
eral to  exclaim,  '  His  head  is  white  !'  This  fart  wonl.l  tenuive  the  p-s- 
Ribility  of  its  beinganything  tb  ating  with  the  ti.le  The  cutting  of  tho 
water  «a.s  hy  something  at  least  a  foot  wiile,  and  caused  wakes  on  either 

side. 

"  From  my  eh'vated  position  [  conbl  plainly  sc  the  moveii„.|,ls  of  tho 
body  between  them,  while  the  rear  p.irtion  ran.sed  another  wake  be- 
hind.  It-H  course  was  a  direct  one,  anil  its  spe«d  nnitorni,  ami  not  moro 
than  ftve  miles  an  hour.  When  it  reached  a  |ioiiit  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  lis,  the  nndulatory  moveuunt  .mchm  ,l  to  <  e.i...,  and  the  b.,dy 
was  Cor  a  moment  extended  along  the  sill  taie.  Thi-ic  w.i^  iheii  an  ;i|i- 
parent  gathering  of  the  caudal  eMremily  into  ii.|g,.s  ncaier  t.,geih,.r 
than  those  previously  seen,  afl.T  which  he  disappeale.l.  I  judged  that 
this  latler  movement  w.t-s  to  aid  in  diving,  hut  of  course  this  is  only  con- 
jeetnro.  Ontheltlth.a  week  later,  the  s,ime  creature,  or  one  like  it, 
iippe  red  north  of  ns,  going  in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  although  per- 
haps half  a  mile  away,  it  was  distinctly  .seen  by  Kev.  David  lliewer, 
aRsistant  piLstor  of  I'ark  Street,  Boston,  l.y  his  wife  and  servant,  ami  by 
several  others.  My  attention  was  not  called  in  ».■«►. m  to  permit  me  to 
see  anything  of  addilional  interest." 

A  HoMB-SHELl-  IN  Chiuuh. — fJn  Sundiiy  evening, 
November  1,  bSlil,  there  were  in  the  I'niversalist 
(Church  an  amlience  of  tiboiil  .seventy  persons  listen- 
ing to  an  address  on  the  slavery  question,  by  I'aikrr 
Pillsbury.  While  he  was  speaking  some  person  ihrrw 
a  sort  of  bomb-shell  throuoh  a  window  on  the  norih 
side  of  the  house;  it  fell  near  iMr.  I'illsliiiryV  leel  .-ind 
exploded.  The  audience  were  gretitly  friglitened  ;ind 
left  the  house,  which  was  filled  with  sinokr. 

After  the  smoke  clctired  some  few  per-ions  retiiincd 
to  the  church,  tiiid  Mr.  Pillsliury  rcsuined  his  lecture. 
j  There  wa.-i  no  nther  disturbance. 

I  This  mis-ilc  was  made  by  wrapping  a  lew  pieces  of 
I  coal  and  a  fpiantity  of  powder  in  a  cloth  and  sectuiiig 
j  it  by  a  cord  tightly  drawn  tiroiind  ii  ;  the  wholcstUlira- 
,  ted  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  'J'hc  uliulr  thing  was 
about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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Some  four  or  five  rows  of  pews  nearest  the  pulpit 
were  not  occupied  that  evening.  The  why  has  not 
been  known. 

A  considerable  portion  of  tlie  society  were  opposed 
to  opening  the  house  for  such  lectures. 

Deceased  Clergymen. — The  clergymen  that  have 
officiated  in  and  died  in  Sandy  Bay  or  Kockport  are 
as  ibllows :  Kev.  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  Congregation- 
alist,  died  July  4,  1805,  aged  eighty;  Licentiate 
Capt.  Benjamin  Hale,  Baptist,  died  June  10,  1818, 
aged  forty-two;  Rev.  Levi  B.  Hathaway,  Baptist,  died 
August  1,  1823,  aged  thirty-three;  Rev.  Samuel  Gil- 
bert, Baptist,  died  January  25,  1850;  Rev.  Elijah 
Mason,  Methodist,  died  1863;  Rev.  Stilman  Barden, 
Universalist,  August  7,1865;  Licentiate  Capt.  Levi 
Cleaves,  Methodist,  died  June  16,  1865,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years  and  nine  months ;  Rev.  Samuel  Roy, 
Methodist,  died  October  24,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Leonard,  Universalist,  died  March  7,  1880,  aged 
sixty -two  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  which  position  he  had  occupied 
several  years;  he  was  popular  with  the  scholars, 
teachers  and  the  people ;  he  in  1844  and  '45  was  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  this  town  ;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Annis- 
quam.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Orono, 
Maine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Philadelphia.  He  also 
served  as  chaplain  of  a  Maine  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Rockpoet  Review. — The  Bockport  Review, 
a  newspaper,  published  every  Saturday,  was  estab- 
lished here  by  H.  C.  Cheever  in  1880.  After  a  few- 
years  Mr.  Cheever  sold  the  whole  priuting  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  to  Joseph  Lemon,  who  is  both 
editor  and  publisher ;  his  business  is  on  the  increase 
and  the  Review  is  increasing  in  favor.  We  trust  that 
it  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay  and  prosper. 
Office  on  Bearskin  Neck. 

In  1872  the  Rnckport  Gleaner,  a  monthly  news- 
paper, was  published  by  Levi  Cleaves,  of  this  town. 
It  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Oipe  Ann  Advertiser, 
and  was  distributed  gratuitously,  therefore  depending 
upon  advertisements  for  support.  It  has  now  ceased 
to  be  published  alter  fifteen  years  of  service. 

Coal. — The  first  anthracite  coal  brought  to  Sandy 
Bay  was  by  the  schooner  "  Franklin,"  Captain  A.  T. 
Doyle,  in  1832,  a  few  lime-casks  full  from  Boston. 

The  ne.xt  was  about  eighty  tons,  by  the  schooner 
"Stephen  C.  Phillips,"  Captain  John  J.  (liles,  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1847.  Nearly  two  years  expired 
before  it  was  all  sold  ;  the  price  was  eight  dollars  per 
ton.  The  demand  gradually  increased  in  those 
earlier  years  of  its  introduction  until  it  became  of 
general  use.  Now,  in  1887,  some  six  thousand  tons 
are  called  for  to  supply  the  annual  demand. 

Ice. — The  ice  business  of  this  town  was  commenced 
by  James  Manning,  Esq.  He  built  a  house  for  its 
storage  in  1852,  and  on   the   23d   and  24th   days  of 


February  following  he  stored  about,  four  hundred 
tons.  He  continued  the  business  a  few  years,  then 
sold  the  property  to  C.  Jerome  Norwood,  who  has 
built  two  more  houses  and  conducts  the  business  suc- 
cessfully by  his  agent,  Reuben  Norwood. 

John  B.  Hodgkins,  a  few  years  later  than  Manning, 
excavated  a  meadow  and  made  an  artificial  pond  and 
conducted  the  ice  business  a  few  years,  then  sold  the 
entire  premises  to  Anson  Slimsou.  His  son  Fred.  E. 
enlarged  the  pond,  erected  another  house,  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  business. 

There  is  now  sold  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty  thousand  t<ms  annually. 

Telegraph  CoMiMUNiCAXiox. — Telegraph  wires 
were  extended  to  this  town  in  1858.  Henry  Clark 
was  appointed  operator,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion twenty  years;  when  he  resigned  G.Tucker  Mar- 
geson  was  appointed,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  message  over  the  wire  from  here  was  to 
Winthrop  Thurston,  at  Montreal,  January  22d. 

Addison  Gott,  Esq.,  was  much  interested  in  this 
enterprise. 

Mutual  Marine  iNsuttANCE  Company. — A  Mu- 
tual Marine  Insurance  Company  was  organized  here 
in  1827,  with  thirty-six  members,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  it  coutinued.in  successful  operation  ;  it  was 
finally  dissolved,  as  by  the  terms  of  its  organization 
and  its  manner  of  transacting  business  (it  not  being 
incorporated)  was  rather  In  the  line  of  a  copartner- 
ship, it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  continue  busi- 
ness on  that  line. 

Lyceum. — In  1830  a  lyceum  was  established  in  (his 
village ;  connected  with  it  was  a  library.  The  fee  for 
membership  was  one  dollar.  It  was  a  useful  institu- 
tion, and  continued  in  successful  operation  quite  a 
number  of  years.  Many  interesting  lectures  were 
given,  meetings  for  debate  were  held  and  were  quite 
well  attended.  The  library  was  well  patronized,  but 
like  many  other  good  and  useful  institutions,  it  had 
its  day  and  filled  its  place,  acted  well  itspart,"and  then 
joined  the  institutions  of  the  past. 

California  Gold- Fever. — When  the  California 
gold-fever  broke  out  it  affected  the  young  men  of  this 
town,  and  in  January,  1849,  ten  of  them  sailed  for 
that  place,  via  Cape  Horn.  Several  others  soon 
followed.  From  January,  1849,  to  February,  1850, 
about  fifty  of  our  young  men  went  from  home  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  Several  of  them  made  California  their 
permanent  home.  Since  1850  a  number  more  have 
gone  to  the  land  of  gold. 

In  October,  1850,  George  D.  Hale,  Esq.,  received 
from  his  son  George,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  have 
home  for  California,  a  specimen  of  gold  weighing  ten 
ounces.  Dr.  John  Manning  al.so  received  a  fincs|>cci- 
men  from  his  son  Charles,  who  was  early  in  the  field. 

Rockport,  during  these  years  since  1850,  has  been 
well  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — Sometime 
during  the  year  1869  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
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sDi-iation,  that  had  hcen  orgaiiizt'd  and  doitig  irood 
work  some  twelve  years,  puixhascd  the  ihapel  that 
was  built  in  18o.')  fur  the  Second  Confiregational- 
i>l  t'hurih  and  Soeiety. 

It  was  dedicated  to  their  use  on  >[onday  evening, 
November  Kith,  t'alviii  W .  Pool  save  an  interesting 
history  of  the  orsimiziitioii, — other  exercises  bv  Revs. 


ont  and  opened  for  travel  Iiy  t'aptain  .rohri  (Jott, 
thronijh  his  land,  about  the  year  I  Slid. 

Prospect  Street  was  laid  ont  and  opened  for  travel 
by  Andrew  i^ane,  over  his  land,  about  tlu-  same  year. 

A  piece  of  road  near  (i.dlop's  Folly  was  built  in 
lH'i2,  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners,  at  a  cost 
of  live  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.    Other  imjirove- 


( liis  Leonard  <ind  \V.  1).  liridge.     .VIso  remarks  were  |  ments  by  the  same  order  wi  re  made  at  a   cost  of  four 


made  by  Levi  Cleaves,  '/..  A.  .\ppleton,  X.  Biirnham 
and  others.  Tliis  a.ssociatioii  seemed  to  have  coin- 
plcled  its  work  and  dissolved  its  orjrani/ation  a  few 
years  since. 

.Vi.-MSKOt'SE. — rrcvions  to  IS.')2  the  town  boarded 
out  its  paupers,  but  in  that  year  tliey  purchased  about 
four  acres  of  land  and  built  an  almshouse  and  barn  at 
a  cost  of  tive  thousaiul  one  hundred  didlars.  Sylvester 
Pierce  was  appointed  superintendent,  .\fter  a  few 
years'  service  he  resigned.  Xeheiniah  Knowlton  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  then  William  Knij^hts,  Samuel  N.  Hurt, 
Caleb  li.  Bray,  Abraham  Lurvey,  the  present  iiicnm- 
beni. 

Whole  nuiidier  of  inmates,  February,  1.SS7,  was 
thirteen. 

Roads. — The  road  from  .Annisipniin  to  I'igeon 
("'ove  was  laid  out  and  recorded  l)y  the  selectmen 
Octolier  21,  17ti7.  It  was  continued  throus^h  Pigeon 
Cove  and  over  the  I'ack  Beach  and  Hale"s  Point  to 
Pool's  Bridge  in  or  about  ITlii. 

The  road  from  the  First  Parish  nieetiin;- house, 
through  the  parting  paths  over  Beaver  J)ain  I'roi'k, 
up  the  Great  Hill  and  on  by  Richard  Tarr's  house  to 
the  brook,  or  Pool's  liridjie,  Sandy  Bay,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  .Iiine  2,  1707. 

The  road  from  the  head  of  Long  (^ove,  over  Cove 
Hill  (Mt.  Pleasant),  by  I'eter  Bennett's  house  to 
Salt  Island,  and  to  connect  with  the  roail  from 
Withara's  Corner  and  through  the  larins,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  in  1708.  This  was  laid 
four  rods  wide. 

We  (ind  no  record  of  a  road  being  laid  out  from 
Pool's  Bridge,  or  brook,  through  Sandy  I!ay  village  to 
the  head  of  Long  (,'ove. 

In  the  year  1847  a  stock  orland  company  purchased 
quite  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  laid  out  and  built  liroadway.  Over  this 
purchase  they  laid  out  lots  on  each  side  thereof  and 
put  them  upon  the  market,  with  the  injunction  that  no 
building  should  be  |)laced  within  ten  feet  of  the 
line  of  the  street.  .John  W.  Hadlock  Imilt  the  first 
house  upon  this  street.     It  is  now  (1887)  ociMipied  by 


hundred  and  ten   dollars. 

Marshall  Street  was  laid  out  and  built  in  the  year 
18ol),  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  t'ighly-nine  ibd- 
lars,  including  land  damage. 

In  18,J7  Pleasant  Street,  from  iMarshall  Street  to 
the  cemetery  gate,  w.-is  opened  at  .a  cost,  iriclucling 
land  damage,  of  si.\  hundred  and  eighty-nine  didlars. 

In  18(10  Broadway  .\venue  was  built  from  High 
Street  to  Broadway,  at  a  cost,  including  land  damage, 
of!S711.50. 

Railroad  .\venue,  from  M.iin  to  King  Street,  was 
laid  out  by  the  county  commission. 'rs  in  ISiil,  and 
was  built  in  ISlll-llL'.      Iiieludiiig  land  damage,  it  cost 

t;:i8;j4.l8. 

Sclnxd  Street,  from  Main  to  High,  was  laid  out  by 
the  county  eommissionia-s  about  the  year  IS.iii. 

Forest  Street,  from  King  totiranite  Street,  was  laid 
out  by  the  county  commissioners  and  built  by  the 
town  in  1.S74,  at  a  cost,  iiu-luding  laml  damage,  of 
sl.'il)!). 

The  continuation  of  Sinnmer  Stn-et  to  connect  with 
Prosjiect  Street  was  done  in  I87l';  it  cost  s')!'.;!. 

Improvement  of  Ciranite  Street  Iroiii  lOphraim  Niik- 
ersou's  to  Samuel  Parker's  house,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commi.ssioners,  cost  $(572.3. 

In  the  year  1870  the  town  expended  i.i  widening 
road  at  Folly  Cove  i?2(j'>. 

.•\nd  on  widening  Mt.  Pleasant  Street  sim. 

In  1871,  expended  in  widening  and  im|iroviMg  road 
at  Pigeon  (>)ve,  $iVH. 

In  1872,  improvements  on  S.hool  Street,  from  Main 
to  liroadway,  the  town  expendeil  ."r^d.'!!. 

In  1874  .Jewett  Street  was  built  at  a  cost,  im  Imling 
land  danuige,  of  $8!i;i.2.'). 

Paiker  Street  was  laid  oul  by  the  cciunty  commis- 
sioners, and  was  built  in  the  year  ISSl,  at  a  cost  of 
.?:i:!4S.S8. 

Improvements  on  South  Street,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners,  have  cost  about  $20(MI. 

TiiWN  CiCNtiriiciiics.  --The  town,  in  these  later 
years,  has  purchased  two  tracts  of  bind  for  cimhc  t<TV 
purposes,  one   in   each   vilhcie,  and    has   laid   out    lots 


Wakelield    Hodgkins   as    a  residence   anil    dry -goods  I  therein    lor  sale,  as    thev  may  be   called    for   bv    indi- 


store. 


du:i 


In  the  year  l-<.i2  the  proprietors  oflered  the  street  Beech  drove,  in  the  Smlh  Vilhig..  eontains  about 
Broadway  anil  all  of  the  minor  or  by-way  street  priv-  1  iifteen  acres,  and  was  purchased  in  ISjii  ;  it  has  cost, 
ileges  to  the  town   free  of  eo>t.     The   town  accepted  ,  with  the  improvianents  therein  made,  ?II  ,2111  |8,     A 


the  |iroposition. 

Cott    Street    was     laid    out    by    the 
1838. 


large  part  of  the  lots  have  been  sold,  from  which  sale 

lectmen    in  i  the    town    has   reali/i'd   ?^.'il'i'.l.78.     This    ceinelery    is 

I  well    situated,    and     receives    considerable    attention 


Pleasant  Street  anil  a  part  of  .School  Street  was  laid     from  lot-owners  and  from  the  town. 
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Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town  (Folly  Cove),  contains  about  ten  acres;  it  was 
purchased  in  small  parts  and  in  different  years,  viz., 
1854,  '64,  '70.  The  whole  cost,  with  the  improve- 
ments, is  S5340.43.  The  town  has  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots,  §2252.59.  A  large  number  of  good  lots 
remain  unsold.  This  ground  is  well  located,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  is  tolerably 
well  cared  for. 

Secret  Societies. — There  is  an  institution  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  town.  Granite  Lodge,  No.  127,  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1848,  with  thirty  members.  Its  object  is 
to  promote  good  morals  and  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
vide for  their  needy  brethren.  It  has  always  been  in 
a  healthy  condition  ;  has  disbursed  a  large  amount 
of  money  iu  relieving  the  wants  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  now  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight. They  own  a  neatand  pleasant  hall, situated 
on  the  corner  of  School  Street  and  Broadway,  well 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  order. 

Ashler  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  was  instituted  here  in 
the  year  1852,  with  nine  members  from  other  lodges. 
Eben  Blatchford,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Grand  Master. 
Their  motto  is  "Faith  in  God,  a  hope  of  Immortality ; 
Charity  for  needy  members."  It  has  disbursed 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  its  needy  mem- 
bers and  is  in  good  standing.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  one  hundred. 

Bay  Tent,  No.  224,  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites, 
was  instituted  here  March  11,  1847.  October,  1849, 
it  numbered  one  hundred  members.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality ;  to 
watch  over  and  provide  for  its  members  when  sick  or 
needy.  It  yet  continues  its  organization,  though  with 
reduced  numbers,  on  account  of  many  of  their  mem- 
bers leaving  this  organization  and  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  "  Rechabite  Temple  of  Honor."  It  is 
a  good  institution  and  has  exerted  a  good  influence. 

Olh  W.  Wallace  L'ost,  No.  lOG,  G.  A.  R..  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  doing  a  good  work,  although 
it  is  a  time  of  peace. 

The  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  is  com- 
posed of  young  men  whose  hearts  are  full  of  loyalty 
to  the  Old  Flag. 

TOWN    OFFICERS     AND     BEPRESESTATIVES    TO     THE 
GENERAL  COfRT. 

Selectmen   of   Gloucester  from  Sandy   Bay  before  (he 
Incorporation  of  Rockport. 
■  Davis. 


1718.  Ebcnc; 

1719.  Same. 

1720.  Same. 
lT£i.  Same. 
1725.  Same. 
1729.  Same. 
17(0,  Same. 
1731.  Same. 
17.12.  Same. 

1756.  El)cnezcr  Pool. 
1760.  Same. 

1701.  William  Norwood. 
1768.  Francis  Pool. 


1775.  S)iJiie. 

1776.  Same. 

1777.  Stoplien  Pool. 

1778.  .lolin  Rowo. 

1750.  Mark  Pool. 

1751.  Same. 

1752.  Klieiiazcr  Cleavcland. 
17l>4.  Mark  Pool. 

1785.  CaU'b  Pc.ul. 
17.SG.  Same. 
1787.  Same. 
17SK.  Mark  Pool. 
17«).  Caleb  I'ool. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Ebenezer  Pool,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
James  Gofl.* . 
Jubn  Manning. 
Ebenezer  Oakes. 
Caleb  Norwood. 
Caleb  Norwood,  Jr. 
Francis  Norwood. 


1791. 
1792. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1805. 
1800. 
18  17. 
1809. 
1810. 

1812.  Same. 

1813.  Ebenezer  Oakca. 

Selectmen  of  Rockport 
1810.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Jaa.  Ilaskell. 
Thus.  0.  Jtarsball. 

1841.  David  Balison,  Jr. 
Jus.  Uiiskell. 
Wm.  n.  Bradley. 

1842.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  1!.  Bradlej-. 
Win.  P.  Burns. 

1843.  Same. 

1844.  Siime. 

1815.  David  Babson,  Jr. 

Wm,  P.  liiirns. 

Geo.  D.  Hale. 
1840.  Same. 

1847.  David  Balwon,  Jr. 
Benj.  Tarr. 
John  Pool. 

1848.  Same. 

1849.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  Boynton. 
Wm.  P.  Burns. 

1850.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wni.  Boynton. 
Geo.  Gott,  Jr. 

1851.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Wm.  Boynton. 
James  Manning. 

1852.  Jas.  Manning. 
Wm.  H.  Bradley. 
Thos.  Hale. 

1853.  Thos.  Hale. 
John  W.  Jlarahall. 
Dudley  Choate. 

18.'i4.  John  W.  Marshall. 

Dudley  Choate. 

Amus  Story, 
1855.  James  Manning. 

Wm  H.  Bradley. 

Bet^amin  Atwood. 
1866.  John  W.  Marshall. 

Washington  'I'arr. 

Paniel  Wheeler. 
1857.  John  W.  Marshall. 

Washington  Tarr. 

Austin  W.  Story. 
1&58.  Austin  W.  Story. 

James  Planning. 

Alfred  Parsons. 

1859.  John  Manning. 
Moses  Hiuikins. 
Wm.  Jlarchant. 

1860.  John  W.  Mar.-hall. 
William  Marohant. 
Addison  Gott. 

1801.  Same. 
1862.  Joshua  Tarr. 

.\UHlin  W.  Story. 

William  M,  Bradley,  Jr, 


1814,  Same. 

1815.  Same. 
1825.  Winthrop  Pool. 
182G.  Aaron  Giddings. 

1827.  Same. 

1828.  Same. 

1830.  George  D.  Hale. 

1831.  Same. 

18.%).  Same. 

1834.  Sanie. 

1835.  Same. 

1836.  John  W.  Marshall. 

1837.  Same. 

1838.  Same. 
18J9.  Janice  Haskell. 

since  its  incorporation  : 

1803.  Austin  W.  Story. 
William  H.  Bindley,  Jr. 
Henry  Dennis,  .Ir. 

1804.  Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
William  Marchant. 
David  Brooks. 

18G5.  Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 

William  Marchant. 

William  Caldwell. 
1806.  &ime. 

1867.  Same. 

1868.  Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Ezckiel  Br.idstrcet. 

1869.  Austin  W.  Story. 
Francis  Tarr,  Jr. 
William  Caldwell. 

1870.  Austin  W.  Story. 
Francis  Tarr,  Jr. 
James  Fernald,  Jr. 

1871.  James  W.  Bradley. 
Henri  N.  Woods. 
Abraham  I^nrvey. 

1872.  James  W.  Bradley. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
J.ibn  W.  Marshall. 

1873.  John  W.  Marehall. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 

1874.  Same. 

1875.  Same. 

1876.  Same. 

1877.  Same. 

1878.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 

1879.  John  W.  Manihall. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Stillman  L.  Mason. 

1880.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 

1881.  Jason  L.  Curtis. 
George  A.  Lowe. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 

1882.  Same. 

1883.  Nathaniel  F.  3.  York. 
Nathaniel  llichardson,  J 
Austin  W.  Story. 

1884.  Same. 
1S86.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  Y'>irk. 

Henry  H.  Thui^ton. 
Joseph  6.  Dunahue. 

1886.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Joseph  B.  Dunahue. 
William  Lowe. 

1887.  Charles  H.  Cleaves. 
Joseph  II.  Dunahue. 
Otia  E.  Smilh. 


I 


i 


(b-^Z/?-^:^    d><::^^'^/-TJ2^ 


KOCKl'dltT. 
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School 

1S4I1.    Dr   I.ciiiiu-1  Gnlt. 

.I(i>.'|ili  II.  Manning. 

Willmni  Miinii. 
isll.    Williuin  Wliipi.lo. 

Willi.ini  Mann. 

I..'innt'l  (m.u. 
ISI-.'.    Wni.  ll...vnl.)n. 

.lalK'Z   K.  li.>ll. 

.I,.lin  lliirris. 

I>4:|.    William  lioynlnn. 

U'illiaiii  CaMMi'll. 
.lohn  ilalTis. 
IS44.    l.rnim-l  iJolt. 

William  I'nMwi'll. 

William  Slunn, 
IKl.l.    Same. 
ls4i;.    Same. 
1S4T.    William  fal<iv«i1. 

.lulin  .Mannini:. 

William  Mahll. 
I,s4.«,    I..-niuel  Cull. 

William  Oal.hv.U. 

K,..-.  Y>,n„s. 
1^4!l.    licnjamin  (Jili-s. 

William  ll.Ohtoll. 

K|.,-s  Y.iiiiiK. 
1S,>I1.    .Mil.. I   (■    I'.ml. 

I..'mii.'l  li..It. 

K|..-s  V.miii. 
ia".l.    .IUI..-1.1.  !!arll.-lt. 

I..IIIII.1  i:..tt. 

William  :\Iaiin. 
185-J.    William  ri...l. 

J..s.|.h  Hartlctt. 

Jlcist-s  .Ma.vo. 
!».■>:!.    Same. 
1H.')4.    Uenjamili  flilea. 

liev.  A.  C.  L.  ArnolJ. 

Austin  W.  Story. 
1S.V).   Same. 
IMC.   William  CaWwell. 

Juhn  MaiininK. 


Commit/ees. 

lSf3.    liev. 
Hem 


Wi 


I  .Ma 


1X.-.7.    .lames  Haskell. 
Ii.-njai.iiTi  Tarr. 
J..i.liiia  TaiT. 
William  Mann. 


Th. 


I8.'>S.    B.'iijaniin  Cilea. 

Wlllium  .Mann. 

Samuel  H.  UriKika. 
18.W     Hev   Klijali  MiiKon. 

William  Mann. 

Havi.l  nro..k».  .Ir. 
18i;0.     Kev    Klijah  M,w..a 

Henjaliiin  Tarr. 

William  Mann. 
IHl.l.    Rev.  Elijah  .Ma*in. 

r.enjatniii  Tnrr. 

.luhn  W.  Legaller. 
I»VJ.    Iteiijaniin  TalT. 

.Ii.hn  W.  LeKiillcr. 

Itev.  Klijah  Mason  > 


Tow, 


HI(Vl-.>.   Cafil.  .I..lin  G..11. 
lH4:t-.'>l.    A.l.lii<.>n  (i.itl. 
l»i>-.-,4.  James  Miinning. 


lillnian  Banlen 


Del! 


,  .Ir 


18(14.    KeT.  Stillnian  Hanlen.s 

Ilenrv  Dinnis,  Jr. 

Daniel  Wheeler. 
18G.">.    Henry  Dennis. 

Daniel  W  h.-.ler. 
18G(!.    Nathaniel  K.  S.  Y..rk. 

Andrew  K.  I'lark. 

Daniel  Wliiiler. 
1807.    Sam.-. 
18(18.    An.lre\v  F.  Clark. 

Daniel  A.  Wheeler. 

Daniel  Wheel..r. 
!8(».    Xathaniel  K.  S.  Voik. 

William  Marihant 

EzeUi.-l  Ilraiistre.-t. 
1870.   Nathaniel  F.  S   V.rk. 

Calvin  W.  l\...l. 

Frank  II.  Knowlu.n. 
1S71.    Same. 
1S7-2.    Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 

Calvin  W.  I'liol. 

Kev.  C.  A.   Merrill. 
1873.    Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 

Calvin  W.  Pool. 


lie 


He 


1874.    Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 


187J 


Dr.  F.hvani  E.  li-.inh- 
Dr.  Kdwaril  E.  Bar.le 


Kev.  II. 


An.lrew  F.  Clark. 

1870.    Kev.  H.  C.  I.eonar 

Henry  D.-nnis,  Jr. 

John  W.  Marshall, 


1878.    Ke 


Hi- 


J..hn  W.  Marshall. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
1870.   Same. 

1880.  Same. 

1881.  Nathaniel  F.  S,  Y'urk. 
Stillman  h.  Mason. 
John  W.  JIarshall. 

1882.  Nathanii-l  F.  S.  York. 
John  W.   Marshall. 
John  C.  Pierce. 

1883.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
John  C.  Pii-ree. 

Dr.  John  K.  Sanhorn. 

1884.  Dr.  John  K.  Sanhorn. 
John  C.  Pii-r.-e. 
Jam.-sS.  RoRern. 

188,').    Dr.  John  E.  Sanhorn. 

Jam.-8  S.  Uoiiers. 

Nalhaniel  F.  S.  Y..rk. 
1880.   Nathaniel  F.  S.  Y..rk. 

John  C.  Pier.e. 

Dr.  Charles  I!.  Hall. 
1887.    Dr  Charles  IV  Hall. 

Nathaniel  F.  S    Y..rk. 

William  Marchant. 

Tretinurers. 

1    I8.'i,".-i0.   GeorRe  liotl,  Jr.' 

18.'i7-i;4.    Ili-iiry  Clark. 
I    1865-87.   Joseph  Manning. 


•  lie  ilie.l  la-fore  the  close  of  the  year. 

2  IlieJ  before  llio  close  of  the  yifar. 

'  He  died  before  the  cl.aie  of  the  school  ; 

«  Dieil  In  1881). 

'  Died  while  in  vfllco. 


Town  Clerks 

ISKM 8.   Col.  William  r..<.l.  I     lS(V.i-s 

Representatives.—  \ic\tTv: 
to  the  Oc-iRMiiI  Cciuit  wtT( 

ISllfi.    Caleh  Norw,,...l,  Jr. 
18(17.    Same. 

lSii'.l-I5.  J.ihn  Mannins,  M.D. 
18311.   John  Gott. 

Aaron  GiiUlings. 
1.8,11.    J.ihiir.ott. 

Solomon  I'o.il. 

1832.  .lames  (;..8si,  Jl.D. 
Neheniiah  Knowlton. 
Gorliam  ItahsoQ, 

1833,  George  Lane. 
Josiali  Griffin. 
G(.rhaui  llalison. 

1834     Josiah  (Jriffln. 

G.irham  Halwon. 


Calvin  W.  P.I..1. 

.-iit:itivcs   fnun   Sandy  I'>:iy 
fhdsen  as  follows  : 

1814.    J.,hn  niali-hlor.l. 
l,s:i.'.,    J..hn  Illali,hf..r.l. 

James  Harris. 

Timothy  U.  Davis. 
1830.    Timothy  K.  Davis. 

J..hn  Davis. 


-  I!,.i 


1837.  J.ihn  1 
El.-a/.i 
Davi.l  Dunahne. 

1838.  El.-KZer  H..ynton. 
^Villiam  R.  Ilaskii 

1839.  Samn.-l  L.  An.lrew 
184IJ.    William  11.  Ilaskii 


Reprexaitiitices  to  the  de/irral  Court  from  I^o.l-j.ort. 


1841.  .lanii-s  P.  Tarr. 

1842.  N..ne. 

1843.  Thomas  O.  JIarshall 

1844.  William  Gn.Ter. 
184.'i. 

1840  to  '."ill  inclusive.  None. 
18fil.  Ad.lis.in  Gott. 
l.s.'ii.  Newell  Hnrnliani. 
18.'.3  and  •,'i4.  None. 
18,'i,'i.  Iten.)aniin  Parsons,  Jr 
IS.IO.  Sanuiel  York. 
1857.  Thomas  Hale. 
I8.'i8.  W'ni.  W.  JIai-shall. 
18,'i9.  Henry  T,  Lowe. 
18r,ii.  John  D.  Sanhorn. 
1801.  Austin  W,  story. 

18 


,M< 


111. 


18I'.3.  Kev.  David  Bremni 

l.si;4.  Austin  W.  Story. 

18(..'i.  Amos  Kowe,  Jr. 

1800.  William  Caldwell. 

lS(i7.  Ituiijamin  Halo. 


I8(;s. 

M.ise 

1 

...1. 

1800. 

.\nilir 

H 

ds 

!i 

a. 

187(1. 

Willi 

m 

Ma 

n-h 

>n 

1.871. 

Kev. 

l.-i 

rpe 

11 

V 

I.U 

■t. 

187:'. 

Jame 

s  W.  I 

ra. 

1.- 

18'3. 

1874 

John 

J. 

Gil 

s. 

lS7:i. 

Henr 

• 

>.  n 

,1 

1870 
1.S77 

Willi 

M 

in- 

la 

11, 

1878 
187'.l 

Jasol 
Amos 

I 
It 

.  V 

rli 

IsSO 

Wm. 

11 

Sa 

Se 

t 

7th 

W 

ird 

1881.  Nathaniel  Rii  liarilson,  Jr 


Jason  L.  Curtis. 

E.hvar.l  H.  Sliaw. 

George  Elwell. 

J.ihnG.  Dennis. 

Kufus  Mel.ell.-n  (7tli   Ward, 

Glou.-esterl. 
Tli.-...loro  I,.  I'.iol. 


]'.[()( ;i!.\  I'll  i('.\  I.. 


KZRA     KA.MF.S. 

Ezra  Ivinu'S  was  born  in  Holliston.  Mass.,  August 
2(),  l.SOl.  He  was  tin:  son  of  l.siiac  lOanics,  jiii  officer 
ill  the  \V;ir  of  LSI:;  ;  oiieolsi.'v  childron, — two  boys 
iiiid  four  frirls.  The  only  survivor  of  lla-  family,  Mrs- 
Iktsey  Marsli,  now  resides  in  Naiioli,  N.  Y.  At  a  very 
tender  age  Kzra  aeeompanied  bis  fatlier  from  Hollis- 
ton to  a  town  in  one  of  the  western  eounlies  of  New- 
York  .'^tate.lnit  beinj:  unable  lo  content  biinself  tiway 
from  bis  native  State,  be  reliuncd  in  a  >borl  lime  to 
Cambridge,  Mas8.,  where  he  secured  employment  in 
a  pork-paeking  esUiblisbnient,  and  here,  with  but  six 
dollars  in  this  world's  goods  and  an  invincible  de- 
termination to  w-ork  out  bis  own  destiny,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  he  began  the  great  battle  of  life. 
He  remained  here  until  1.S27,  when  ambition  led  liiiii 
to  seek  a  broader  lield  of  usefulne.ss  ;  thus  at  tlie  age  of 
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twenty-six  years  he  came  to  that  part  of  Gloucester 
called  Sandy  Bay,  and  after  an  investigation  of  the 
place  and  ilsopportunities  for  business,  his  keen  fore- 
sight and  superior  judgment  led  him  to  take  hold  in 
earnest  of  the  stone  business.  Therefore,  with  Mr. 
Beniah  Colburn  as  partner,  they  began  operations  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Colburn  Pit,  at  Pigeon 
Cove.  After  a  few  years'  association  with  Mr.  Col- 
burn, by  mutual  consent  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  partnership,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Eames,  Stimson  &  Co.,  was  organized.  This  part- 
nership developed  those  extensive  quarries  now  the 
plant  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  and  here 
was  devoted  the  full  vigor  of  his  middle  life,  as  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion  they  furnished  thousands 
of  tons  of  granite  for  the  State  and  country,  viz.,  the 
fortifications  of  Boston,  Portsmouth  and  Portland 
harbors,  the  Charles  Street  Jail  and  State's  Prison  at 
Boston,  and  others  that  we  might  mention.  He  was  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  enterprises  of  Cape  Ann  and 
other  parts  of  this  State,  among  which  was  the  Annis- 
quam  Mills  erected  in  ly47  ;  was  one  of  the  foundersof 
the  Rockport  Bank,  was  its  first  president  at  its  organi- 
zation, in  1851,  and  remained  so  until  his  death  ; 
he  was  interested  in  the  Pigeon  Cove  Harbor  Com- 
pany, the  Lanescove  Pier  Company,  the  Rockport 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  constructed  in 
1860-61,  and  active  in  its  interests  until  sold  to  the 
Eastern  Railroad  in  1868;  president  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Isinglass  Company,  and  the  very  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Glouces- 
ter, organized  in  1865 ;  a  director  of  the  Mystic 
River  Improvement  Company,  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
District,  Boston. 

He  married  Miss  Miriam  R.  Colburn  in  1SB6.  The 
result  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  six  daughters, 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of  the  wife,  who  died  in 
1879,  and  one  daughter  in  childhood)  survive  him. 
He  was  a  stanch  Republican,  but  had  no  desire  for 
office  of  any  kind  ;  a  firm  temperance  advocate  and 
a  devout  defender  of  Rockport's  famous  "Hatchet 
Gang,"  so-called — being  a  company  of  ladies  who, 
without  invitation,  entered  the  places  where  liquor 
was  kept,  ejected  the  packages,  and  with  their  hatchets 
caused  small  rivers  of  rum  to  run  in  our  public  streets, 
in  1856.  His  religious  expressions  and  devotions 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Universalists — generous 
in  his  support  of  the  same.  He  was  sincere  in  liis 
belief  that  usefulness  was  the  great  object  of  man's 
creation  ;  that  a  promise  was  sacred,  and  at  all  hazard 
should  be  kept  and  fulfilled.  A  man  of  individuality, 
of  decision  ;  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  lived  above  the  performance  of  any  un- 
manly act. 

He  passed  on  to  his  rest,  August  1 7, 1874,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  A  coincidence  of  this  date  is 
the  fact  that  while  one  life  was  passing  off  life's  busy 
stage,  another  was  stepping  on,  for  in  an  adjoining 


room  to  the  one  where  a  noble  life  had  just  closed, 
another,  Ezra  Eames  Cleaves'  (a  grandson's)  life  began. 
Ezra  Eames,  faithful  to  life's  end!  More  cannot  be 
said  of  any  that  have  lived. 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 
NAHANT. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  JOHNSON. 

Earlu  Tradilhnt— Early  SettlemenU— Genealogies  of  the  Johnson,  Hood  and 
lireed  Families— Nahanl  inliOO-Waro/  ISli—Dcscriplife  IxUer— 
ThH  Hotel  -  Steitmhoat  iMndittg— Steamboats — Frajicis  Johnson— Cor- 
n^liiu  Cooiuige—Mr.  Frederick  Tudor. 

Early  Traditions. — Nahant,  one  of  the  smallest 
in  population  and  number  of  acres  of  any  town  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many 
settlements  which  the  Puritans  founded  along  our 
coasts.  By  going  back  to  the  early  voyages  of  Thor- 
wald,  Gosnold,  Pring  and  John  Smith,  to  the  landing 
of  o\ir  fathers  at  Plymouth,  and  so  down  through  the 
colonial  records  of  court  and  town,  we  can  extract 
from  them  the  history  of  Nahant. 

From  the  stories  of  the  Norse  voyages  we  learn  that 
Thorwold,  in  1004,  spent  the  winter  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  to  find  his  way  back 
to  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Working  his  way  around 
Cape  Cod,  which  he  (tailed  Kialarues,  he  sailed  north- 
ward to  tlie  main  land,  and  came  to  anchor  near  a 
bold  promontory  which  projected  into  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  forest  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  place  that  he  exclaimed  :  "  Here  it 
is  beautiful,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing!'' 

While  at  anchor  near  this  promontory,  and  while 
preparing  to  go  ashore,  the  Norsemen  discovered 
three  small  canoes,  each  containing  three  natives, 
whom  they  pursued,  killing  all  but  one,  who  escaped 
to  his  tribe.  He,  with  just  indignation,  soon  returned 
with  others  of  his  tribe  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
Northmen,  who  had  so  cruelly  betrayed  their  confi- 
dence. But  the  arrows  and  the  frail  birch  canoe  of 
the  natives  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  battle- 
screens  raised  by  the  Northmen  on  their  ship's  side  ; 
so  that  the  natives  soon  retired,  but  not  until  they  had 
mortally  wounded  Thorwold,  who  had  only  time  to 
say,  "This  is  my  death-blow  ;  I  desire  you  to  depart 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  first  take  my  body  to  the  shore 
and  bury  it  upon  the  promontory  before  you,  where 
I  had  intended  to  make  my  abode.  I  shall  now  dwell 
there  forever.  Place  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossanes." 

Abbot,  in  his  "History  of  Maine,"  says:  "This 
event  took  place,  as  it  is  supposed,  near  Boston  Elar- 
bor.       It   was  the  first  conflict  between  the  native 
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Americans  uml  the  Euio|)e:ins,  :ind  in  tlii.s  encmmtor 
the  Europeans  were  probably  outrageously  in  the 
wrong."  Thorwahl's  men,  alter  the  ileatli  of  tlieir 
leader,  returned  to  Narragansett  Bay,  where  they 
spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  for  (Green- 
land with  a  eargo  of  wood  and  furs. 

Lewis,  in  liis  "  Ili.-^tory  of  Lynn,''  says  :  "  The  (pies- 
tion  has  arisen  w  liether  Krossanes  was  Xahant  or 
Gurnet  Point."  Tliere  is  nothing  reniarl;able  about 
the  latter  place,  and  thoiigli  so  long  a  time  has  pas.sed, 
no  person  has  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  there,  l)Ut 
it  is  used  as  a  pasture  for  slieeji.  It  is  liir  otlierwi.se 
with  Nahant,  which  answers  the  description  well ;  and 
thousands,  on  visiting  it,  have  born  witness  to  the 
appropriateness  of  Thorwahl's  exclamation:  "Here 
it  is  beautiful,  and  here  1  should  like  to  lix  my  dwell- 
ing-place I  " 

The  above  account  of  Thorwald  would  be  a  very 
important  historical  record  in  the  history  ol'  Xahant, 
if  we  could  (ind  sufficient  authority  to  identify  it  with 
■■  Krossanes,"  the  i)ronioiitory  near  which  Thor- 
wald  anchored  his  shi|) ;  with  the  beach  where  he  saw 
the  Indians  ;  the  bay  where  the  one  surviving  Indian 
escaped  and  returned  with  his  fleet  of  canoes;  the 
point  or  cove  where  the  first  battle  between  the  In- 
dian and  the  European  was  fought  in  Xcw  England  ; 
the  landing-])lace  where  they  made  the  grave  for 
Thorwald,  and  where  they  erected  the  two  crosses.  But 
the  shadowy  history  of  nearly  a  thou.sand  years  ago  is 
but  a  story  that  must  be  read  and  weighed  by  the 
reader,  who  can  ju<lge  for  hiiu'^elf  whether  Xahant 
was  "  Krossanes" — the  Cape  of  the  Cross. 

That  it  should  have  been  Xahant  is  certainly  very 
possible.  Abbot  admits  it  to  be  near  Boston  Harbor, 
and  Lewis  also  is  in  favor  of  Xahant. 

Comin;^  to  a  later  day,  we  fiml  that  John  Smith,  in 
his  voyages  along  the  Xew  England  coast,  noticed 
Xahant,  which  he  called  the  Mattahunt  Isles,  and 
made  a  landing  there.  He  al.so  s|)eaks  of  the  iron- 
mines,  referring  to  the  clills  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  which  much  resemble  iron-ore.  But 
although  John  Smith  called  Xahant  the  Mattahnnt 
Isles,  yet,  according  to  the  earliest  reconls  about  the 
time  of  tiovernor  Emlicott,  it  is  mentimied  as  Xa- 
hant, so  called  prol)ably  Irom  an  Indian  chief  named 
Xahanton. 

Earia'  .Seitlk.mkn-ts.— By  early  records  we  find 
that  Robert  Gorges,  in  1(;22,  obtained  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  which  grant  Xahant  was  in- 
cluded. Before  Blackstoiie  or  .fohnsdi  made  their 
home  at  Boston,  settlers  were  tilling  the  soil  »f  Xa- 
hant and  cutting  down  the  woods  for  their  dwellings 
and  fences,  as  a  settlement  was  probably  made  there 
previous  to  KJ^d  or  thereabouts. 

This  is  proved  by  the  deposition  of  one  William 
Dixey,  which  we  quote  below: 

"Swortip  mith,  tliitl  ubuiit  twouly.-iprlil  ytnra  up,..,  Mr.  Isoiik  Jolin- 
"•■n,  ticing  my  iiiiulcr,  Writl  l.i  llio   lluiinl   Uovorn'r  :  lu   now   is   Mr. 
KiidicoU  fur  a  pliico  to  silt  duwiiu  lu  ujioii  uliicli  Jtr.  KnilicotI  guvo  mo 
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anil  til*!  rest  leave  to  go  wU.to  wye  would,  n{Hm  \vhi«-h  I  went  to  Siiii. 
gnsl,  now  Liliiic,  iind  llicr..  w,-  ni.-tt  with  SuKaliioro  Jumps  un<l  B..1T10 
other  Indiiins,  wlioo  did  giv(^  me  and  llie  rest  leave  to  dwell  there  or 
theioiibouts.  wheroiiiKui  I  loid  the  rest  of  nij  niaaler's  comimuy  did  cnlt 
gnuvs  for  our  eattell  nn.l  kept  them  upon  Xalmiil  for  some  space  of  time, 
li'i-  the  Indian,  .lanieH  Saganioro  and  tho  rest,  did  give  me  and  the  rest, 
in  hehalf  of  my  nixsler,  .lohiiwm,  wt  lari.l  weo  would,  whereupon  we 
sell  down  in  .Saugust  and  luul  qiiiel  |«,vm •^,■.i..n  of  it  l.y  Iho  ahovo  said 
Indians  and  kept  our  eattell  in  Nahant.  the  summer  I'ollovving." 
(Deposition  given   May  I,  1Im7.i 

After  this  date  (ICIiO)  Lsaac  Johnson  left  Lynn  for 
lioston,  being  one  of  its  first  settlers.  This  first  set- 
tlement at  Xtihant  was  made  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Indians,  all  living  in  peace  together. 

Thus  the  first  settlers  obtaineil  a  title  to  their  lands 
first  from  (!ov.  ICndicott  to  go  where  they  would,  and 
al'terwards  from  the  Indian,  Sagamore  James. 

Lynn,  including  Nahant,  was  a  large  township  ad- 
joining the  town  of  .^-.ilcm,  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  I'nrilatis.  In  this  large  territory  the  Puritans 
placirl  their  homes  at  long  di.stances  from  each  other, 
in  convenient  or  chosen  spots,  each  family  oceu))ying 
large  tracts  of  land.  A  few  families  gathered  at 
Tower  Hill,  Breed's  End,  Sagamore  Hill  and  Swamp- 
scott,  as  well  as  at  Nahant. 

Although  there  was  so  much  land,  far  more  than 
could  be  utilized,  yet  soon  after  the  settlements  had 
been  made  disputes  and  much  iiuarreling  arose  over 
titles  and  boundaries.  In  order  to  i)eai-clully  settle 
this  questitni,  the  majority  agreed  to  allot  to  each 
settler  as  much  as  it  was  thought  each  needed,  the 
remainder  being  held  in  common,  subject  to  vote  iu 
town-meeting.  To  this  arrangement  there  was  a  dis- 
satisfietl  minorily,  who  purchased  ol'the  Indian  saga- 
mores their  favorite  tracts  ol  land,  as  they  deemed 
the  Indians  the  true  owners.  Among  these  [lur- 
chasers  was  one  Thomas  Dexter,  who,  by  verbal  jiur- 
ehase,  bought  Sag:iiuore  Hill  and  Xahant,  claiming 
them  as  his  own,  tilling  the  .soil  and  making  inclo- 
sures  for  his  cattle,  anil  denying  the  right  of  any  one 
to  interfere  with  his  fences.  Dc.xter's  fellow-towns- 
people of  Lynn  decidedly  objected  to  his  claim  of 
Xahant,  causing  niiicli  ill-feeling,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  court,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  newly  incoriioratcd  town.  Nahant 
was  especially  desirable  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pasture  lands  for  cattle,  as  a  fence  placed  across  the 
northwest  end  of  Long  Beach  protected  the  whole 
peninsula,  keeping  the  cattle  safely  enclosed,  besides 
serving  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out  the  bears  and  wolves. 
These  great  advantages  were  not  overlooked  bv  the 
settlers  at  Xahant,  who  deemed  it  a  locality  worth 
contending  for. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising  to  find  at  this 
time  several  claimants  for  X'ahant.  One  was  Th-inas 
Dexter,  who,  as  we  have  said  above,  claimed  it  by 
right  of  purchase  from  the  Indians.  There  is  in  a 
dei)ri8ition  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  he  pur- 
chased Nahant,  fenced  it  in,  and  that  a  suit  of  clothes 
was  a  part  of  the  consideration  paid.    Another  claim- 
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ant  was  the  town  of  Lynn,  whose  early  settlers 
claimed  it  by  their  right  of  first  settlement,  and  who 
had  given  it  to  the  rest  of  the  townspeople,  to  be 
used  in  common. 

Still  another  claim  made  was  by  the  settlers  who 
had  already  taken  land  at  Nahant,  and  who  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  two  rent-gather- 
el's,  one  sent  by  Thomas  Dexter,  the  other  by  the 
settlers  at  Lynn.  Many  of  the  settlers,  becoming  dis- 
gusted, moved  away  to  more  peaceful  abiding-places, 
but  the  more  stubborn  remained  to  contest  their  own 
right  of  free  settlement,  refusing  to  pay  any  tax 
levied  upon  them. 

The  contest  for  Nahant  appears  to  have  been  both 
severe  and  stubborn,  so  much  so,  that  after  the  town 
of  Lynn  had  voted  to  allot  the  land  at  Nahant  equal- 
ly to  the  several  proprietors,  it  was  voted  at  a  sub- 
sequent town-meeting,  "  that  the  soil  should  be  sown 
down  to  English  grass,  and  that  no  house  .should  be 
left  standing!"  Such  an  act  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  elsewhere  ;  but  in  spite  of  it,  the  administrators 
of  Thomas  Dexter  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the 
court.  In  1676  the  case  was  decided  against  them 
in  favor  of  the  town  of  Lynn. 

We  next  hear  of  Nahant  in  1687,  when  the  notori- 
ous Edward  Randolph,  the  English  commissioner  of 
Charles  Il.'s  time,  petitioned  "  His  Excellency,  Sir 
Edward  Andros,  Knight,  Governor,  etc.,  etc,"  for  a 
grant  of  Nahant.  In  1706  Lynn  voted  to  divide  its  lands 
among  the  townspeople  and  received  from  the  courts 
the  legal  right  to  hold  and  divide  all  the  common 
land.  A  committee  composed  of  three  persons 
citizens  of  other  towns,  made  a  division  and  reported  it 
to  the  town-meeting,  when  it  was  duly  accepted. 
Previous  to  this  act  of  the  town  a  deed  of  Nahant 
had  been  procured  by  Lynn  from  the  Indians,  dated 
September  4,  1686,  thus  making  the  title  of  Na- 
hant satisfactory  after  seventy  years  of  contest  at 
law. 

The  committee  just  mentioned  divided  Nahant 
into  two  hundred  and  eight  lots,  the  largest  contain- 
ing four  acres  and  six  rods,  the  smallest  thirty-eight 
rods.  The  division  was  made  by  making  eleven 
strips  or  ranges  forty  rods  wide,  running  across  the 
peninsula  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

Bass  Point  was  laid  out  in  six  ranges,  running  east 
and  west,  and  Little  Nahant  in  two  ranges.  Between 
these  ranges  of  land  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  one  rod 
wide  was  left  for  a  right  of  way  to  the  several  lots 
that  were  laid  out  acro.-s  these  ranges  ;  the  lot  lines 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  narrow  roadway. 
These  lots  were  conveyed  by  written  deed,  under 
seal  and  recorded,  giving  title  to  other  and  new  j^ro- 
prietors.  These  strangers,  who  now  began  to  come 
and  cut  the  grass  in  the  fields  which  the  settlers  had 
tilled  and  occupied,  and  which  had  been  the  play- 
ground of  their  children,  declared  the  laud  their  own, 
with  the  authority  which  comes  from  the  vote  of  a 
town-meeting,   sanctioned  by  the  supreme  ruling  of 


the  courts  of  England.  The  title  of  all  the  lands  on 
Nahant  rest  to-day  on  this  town  vote  of  1706. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1708,  Dr.  John  Burchsted  at- 
tached the  houi^e  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  at  Nahant, 
bringing  a  suit  of  trespass  against  him  for  cutting 
and  hauling  away  about  ten  hundred  pounds  of  Eng- 
lish hay  from  his  land.  The  land  from  which  Alley 
took  the  hay  was  from  the  lots  in  the  fourth  range, 
laid  out  to  Joseph  Collins  Jr.  and  Samuel  Newhall, 
and  had  been  purchased  from  them  by  Dr.  Burchsted. 
Hugh  Alley  claimed  this  land,  "having  held  and  en- 
joyed it  for  above  fifty  years  last  past  down  to  this  last 
year  by  mowing,  fencing  and  imptoving,  without  dis- 
turbance or  moltstation  till  now." 

He  further  claimed  that  the  town  of  Lynn  gave  him 
eight  acres  of  land  at  Nahant  for  his  services  in  the 
Pequot  War.  Dr.  Burchsted's  evidence  was  that 
Alley  was  a  tenant  only,  and  paid  rent  to  the  town  of 
Lynn,  for  the  land  which  Alley  claimed  had  been  de- 
cided to  be  the  property  of  Lynn  previous  to  1706. 
Of  course  Alley  could  furnish  no  legal  title  against 
Burchsted,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claim, 
and  was  fined,  with  the  costs  of  the  suit.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hugh  Alley,  after  a 
peaceful  and  unmolested  residence  of  his  father  and 
himself  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  should  jealously 
defend  this  house,  and  gather  in  his  barn  the  hay 
mowed  by  others  than  himself.  The  decree  of  court 
and  the  fine  caused  Alley  to  abandon  Nahant  and 
make  Lynn  his  home. 

The  several  depositions  in  this  case  prove  most 
conclusively  that  Alley  Sr.  lived  at  Nahant  as  early 
as  16^17,  making  him  the  second  known  inhabitant ; 
for  in  an  indenture  made  between  one  Armitage  and 
the  citizens  of  Lynn  in  the  year  1656,  19th  day, 
1st  Month,  we  find  the  following  phrase:  "For  as 
much  wood  as  groweth  upon  six  acres  of  laud  on 
Nahant,  near  unto  ye  place  where  Thomas  Graves' 
house  stood,"  showing  that  one  Thomas  Graves  had 
lived  at  Nahant  and  had  had  a  house  there,  which  had 
been  destroyed  prior  to  the  year  1656.  This  makes 
Graves  the  first  known  inhabitant  and  Alley  the 
second. 

Probably  two  settlers,  named  Lindsay  and  Fferne, 
also  lived  on  Nahant  about  this  time,  as  Susanna 
Fferne's  testimony  in  the  land  controversy  shows. 
She  "  Testifielh  that  ye  Land  in  Controversie  betweea 
Doctor  ]5urshted  and  Hugh  Allie,  Ever  since  my  re- 
membrance (for  at  best  thirty  years),  has  been  in  ye 
possession  of  and  improvement  of  Hugh  Allie,  de- 
ceases, and  James  Mills  under  him,  and  they  never 
have  been  dispossessed  by  any  man,  and  that  ye  sd 
Land  has  been  fenced  in  ever  since  my  remembrance, 
I  being  Borne  at  Nahant,  near  ye  same  place.  I 
further  testifie  yt  Hugh  Allie,  Deceased,  had  another 
piece  of  Laud  fenced  in  where  his  House  stood, 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  ye  land  in 
Controversie,  which  now  lies  common,  and  has  dun 
soe   for   many   years."      The  suit  of  Burchsted  vs- 
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Alley  settled  the  land  controversies  on  Xali;uit,  the 
owners  now  he^'inning  to  convey  their  hiiiilsand  give 
a  giod  title. 

JIngh  Alley,  Sr..  one  otihe  earlie.sl  iiml  most  jiroiii- 
itieiit  settlers  at  Naliant,  the  only  one  wlir)  kept  his 
home  there  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  Lynn  that 
it  should  he  sown  to  English  grass,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  first  that  is  kn<iwn  of 
him  is  in  Ki.Jo,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  he  emliarked,  a  "  no  suhsidy  "  man,  from 
Stepney  Parisii  in  England,  in  the  ship  "Abigail,'' 
hound  for  Xew  Enghmd.  In  company  wiili  him 
were  Henry  and  Ann  t'idlins,  with  three  children  — 
Henry,  John  and  Margery.  Hugh  .\lley  prol)alily 
married  Mary  Graves,  daughter  of  Thomas  Graves, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children, — Mary,  born  January 
G,  l(i4-.';  John,  born  November  ;5U,  KMt!  ;  Martha, 
born  July  31,  104!);  Sarah,  hern  April  15,  Ui.jl  ; 
Hugh,  born  May  15,  li!5:!  ,;  Solomon,  born  August  2, 
l(j5(j ;  Hannah,  born  .June  1,  liitil  ;  Jacob,  born  Se|)- 
tember  5,  Kiliii.  He  must  have  settled  at  Nahant  as 
early  as  1()47  or  '48,  as  six  of  his  children  were  born 
here.  John  Lewis,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  testifieth 
"that  I  plowed  ye  land  in  eontroversie  for  Hugh 
Alley  for  Ibrty  years  from  year  to  year,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance.'' Also  by  deposition  of  Benjamin  Col- 
lins, aged  about  sixty  years,  who  "  testifieth  to  his 
knowledge  that  s-aid  Alley  had  another  field  within 
fence,  where  his  house  stood,  some  distance  from  ye 
land  in  eontroversie."  Eleanor  Hudson,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  gave  the  same  testimony,  and  Joanna 
Alley,  of  full  age,  testified  that  she  saw^  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mary  Graves,  above  named,  put  James  Mills 
in  possession  of  "ye  aforesaid  house  and  land  that 
was  formerly  in  ye  jiossessioii  of  Hugh  Alley  al)out 
thirty-three  years  since."  According  to  this  testi- 
mony of  Joanna  Alley,  the  house  and  barn  of  Hugh 
Alley  were  standing  in  I(>7.'5  or  '74.  These  deposi- 
tions also  show  that  the  remainder  of  Nahant,  outside 
of  the  Alley  farm,  was  laid  out  and  used  in  coininon 
for  pasture  by  the  townspeople  of  Lynn. 

Hugh  Alley  served  in  the  Tefjuot  War,  as  by 
deposition  of  I'eiijamin  Collins  and  others,  "the  land 
now  in  eontroversie,  called  the  Hope  Well,  was  given 
to  Hugh  Alley  for  his  services  in  the  rei|Uot  War." 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  a  sturdy,  fighting 
family,  for  his  son  Solomon  was  killed  afterwards  in 
King  Philip's  War. 

The  exact  spot  upon  which  Alley's  house  stood  can- 
not be  definitely  determined.  The  only  indication 
we  have  is  that  it  was  not  far  from  Hope  Well,  which 
was  in  the  fourth  range,  so  that  the  lionse  must  have 
stood  on  land  partly  owned  now  by  Mr.  .Albert 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Fred.  Sears,  probably  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  Sears  lot.  The  place  named  Hope 
Well  was  probably  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  ship 
'•  Hope  Well,"  which  arrived  at  Salem,  September, 
)()3.'),  bringing  among  its  passengers  .loanna  and 
Mary  Graves,  aged  thirty  and  twenty-six  res|)ectively, 


who  were  probably  children  of  Thomas  Graves,  as 
they  came  to  Nahant,  where  (iraves  was  settleil. 
Hugh  .\lley  died  January  L'".,  1(174, 

Martha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Hugh  Alley,  mar- 
ried James  .Mills,  who  (eiideil  the  sheep  and  callle 
and  oceu|)ied  the  Ikhisc  of  his  father-in  law.  Hugh 
Alley,  Jr.,  married  Rebecca  Hood.  December  i),  KJSl, 
and  left  five  (diildren,— Rebecca,  Benjamin,  .lacob, 
Samuel  and  Hannah.  Thus  tlirough  all  the  turmoil 
and  strife  for  the  soil  of  Nahant,  Hugh  Alley  and  his 
descendants  defended  themselves,  kee|iiiig  their 
buildings  and  fences  standing. 

The  homestead  was  a  most  desirable  dwelling- 
place;  it  had  the  best  of  soil  for  farming,  with  nu- 
merous springs  of  water,  an  abundant  supply  <jl  w 1, 

besides  being  a  sal'e  place  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 
There  were  ploiity  of  fish  and  sea-birds,  with  an 
abundance  of  plover  ami  bind-hirds,  making  a  home 
surrounde<l  with  plenty  at  its  very  doors.  This  was 
too  much  for  one  or  two  to  enjoy  and  soon  attracteil 
others,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Isaac  .lohii- 
son  and  Saltonstall  sent  their  servants  to  take  charge 
of  cattle  sent  to  graze  on  these  (iehls  so  early  cleared 
by  the  first  settlers.  These  settlers  stayed  in  Nahant 
until  Boston  and  Charlestown  opened  border  fields, 
with  an  abundance  of  salt  mar.sii  land  from  which  hay 
could  be  procured  for  feeiling  cattle  through  the 
winter. 

.lo,e])h  Jacobs  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Alley  and  became  a  large  land-owner  on  Nahant,  but 
he  conveyed  his  lands  to  other  i)arties  and  moved  to 
Lynn. 

.\mong  other  early  settlers  are  ,lobii  and  .'\Ii.  had 
Lambert,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Eleanor  Hud- 
son, and  lived  near  Alley  for  about  twenty-four 
years. 

Christopher  Linds.-iy,  another  early  settler,  also 
lived  on  the  land  called  Hoiie  Well  lor  four  or  five 
years — "till  his  death."  Susiiiina  I'ferne,  born  at 
Nahant  in  l()(i4,  married  Miidiacl  Lombard,  and  lived 
at  Nahant  upwards  of  twenty-four  years  ;  but  to  trace 
these  would  hardly  be  worth  the  time  and  research 
necessary. 

Ann,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  Alley,  son  of 
Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  married  Jonathan  Johnson.  I'luy 
lived  near  the  spot  where  Hugh  Alley's  house  stood. 

Fnjin  two  of  his  sons,  .Joseph  and  Caleb,  the  nu- 
merous lainily  of  Johnsons  sprang,  living,  some  ot 
them,  on  those  inclosed  acres  settled  liy  Hugh  Alley 
in  1(147,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  who  married  Annie  IIooil,  Febru- 
ary 5,  IGIH;,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr., 
bought  si.xly  acres  of  land  from  Dr.  Burchsted  and 
other"  in  1717,  which  he  conveyed  to  two  of  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  Jabez,  in  the  year  1735.  In  17.'>8  they 
divided  it  between  them,  and  the  next  year  Jabez 
sold  his  land  to  Richard  Hood  and  moved  to  Lynn. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  lived  at 
Nahant  previous  to  1717,  when  he  purchased  his  land 
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there ;  but  bis  two  sons  were  both  living  there  in 
separate  houses  before  1739.  His  marriage  to  the 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  may  have  in- 
duced him  to  make  Nahant  his  home,  as  some  of  his 
children  were  born  there,  viz.:  Samuel,  Ann,  Jabez, 
Martha,  Vesiah,  Ruth,  Ebenezerand  Benjamin.  Sub- 
sequent marriages  show  that  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Alley  returned  to  the  old  homestead  and  made  Na- 
hant their  home;  so  this  homestead,  over  which  there 
had  been  so  much  quarreling,  again  came  into  the 
po.ssession  of  the  descendants,  being  occupied  consec- 
utively by  the  Alleys,  James  Mills,  Samuel  Breed, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  their  descendants.  Jabez  Breed 
built  a  house  which  he  conveyed  to  Richard  Hood, 
making  two  houses  only  on  Nahant  at  that 
time. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Johnson  fiimily  at 
Nahant  is  John  Johnson  (a  cousin  of  Isaac  John- 
son), who  came  from  England  with  his  wife  Margery, 
and  his  children,  Isaac  and  Humphrey.  He  proba- 
bly had  other  children  besides  these,  as  he  speaks  of 
live  in  his  will  in  1629.  He  settled  at  Roxbury,  and 
was  admitted  freeman  in  1(580. 

He  was  a  learned  and  leading  man  in  the  colonies, 
and  represented  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  the  General 
Court  for  many  years.  He  was  also  surveyor-general 
of  the  arms  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  says:  "To  write 
the  history  of  John  Johnson  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
his  worth  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  government 
of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  is  too  well-known  to 
be  recorded  here."  He  died  September  29,  1659. 
Margery,  his  wife,  died  June  9,  1655. 

Humphrey,  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  married  Ellen 
Cheney  March  20,  1642.  Their  children  were  Me- 
hitable,  born  September,  1644;  Deborah,  born  June 
20,  1650  (these  two  were  born  at  Roxbury) ;  John, 
born  March,  1653;  Joseph,  born  June  24,  1655; 
Benjamin,  born  August  27,  1657;  Margaret,  born 
August,  1659  (the  last  four  were  born  at  Scituate). 

Humphrey,  attorney  for  Plymouth,  witnessed  the 
will  of  Governor  Winthro]),  and  was  a  leading  man 
both  in  Plymouth  and  Scituate. 

.John,  a  son  of  Humphrey,  married  Mary . 

Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  born  May  19,  1675  ; 
Joseph,  born  October,  1677  ;  Rebecca,  born  Novem- 
ber 17,  1679;  Rachel,  born  December  23,  1681; 
Jonathan,  born  February  20,  1682 — all  born  at 
Rehobolh. 

Jox.\riiAN  Johnson  came  to  Lynn  in  1706,  and 
married  Sarah  Mansfield  May  30,  1710.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  Lynn  granted  him,  in  town- 
meeting,  a  piece  of  land  "to  set  his  house  upon." 
On  his  first  coming  to  Lynn  he  was  warned  out  of 
town  by  the  constable,  but  refused  to  go.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  chosen  constable  and  gave  similar  warn- 
ings to  those  who  came  into  the  settlement.  The 
children  of  Jonathan  Johnson  and  Sarah  Mansfield 
were  Mary,  born   1712;    Phebe,  born    1714;    Sarah, 


born    1718;    Edward,   born    1721;    Jonathan,    born 
1723;  Elizabeth,  born  1726. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan  .Johnson,  died  in  1726, 
and  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Susanna  Mower, 
in  the  year  1726.  Jonathan  Johnson  died  at  Lynn 
June  14,  1741,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Of  his  sons,  Edward  lived  at  Lynn  a'ld  Salem, 
where  he  proved  himself  a  successful  merchant.  His 
descendants  now  live  in  Boston  and  Lynn. 

Jonathan,  when  a  young  man,  enlisted  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Major  Graves,  and 
fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  from  which 
event  in  his  life  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "Troop- 
er." After  returning  home  he  learned  chair-making 
and  also  block-making,  and  soon  after  moved  to 
Marblehead,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 

He  married,  .June  11,  1745,  Katherine  Brummage, 
who  died  February  13,  1753.  They  had  one  child, 
Jonathan,  born  December  29,  1745,  who  died  in  his 
youth. 

For  his  second  wife  he  married  Susanna  Farring- 
ton,  July  25,  1763.  Their  children  were  Mary,  born 
May  8,  1755;  Rebecca,  born  February  26,  1757; 
William,  born  January  3,  1759. 

He  married  for  his  third  wife  Ann  Alley,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Hugh  Alley.  He  then  bought  out  Jeremiah  Gray's 
interest  in  Nahant  and  moved  there,  where  his  three 
sons  were  born — ^Benjamin,  October  11, 1771 ;  Joseph, 
February  12,  1776;  and  Caleb,  December  7,  1778. 

He  spent  his  time  at  Nahant  in  farming  and  fish- 
ing and  following  his  trade.  On  one  occasion,  while 
out  fishing  in  his  boat,  the  "  Jolly  Venture,"  a 
severe  northwest  gale  arose,  carrying  away  the  sails 
of  his  little  craft  and  making  her  unmanageable ; 
however,  with  the  pieces  of  sail  he  had,  he  managed 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  lower  part  of  Cape  Cod, 
where  he  lost  his  boat,  but  saved  himself.  From 
there  he  traveled  on  foot,  following  along  the  shore, 
receiving  the  charity  of  the  settler,^,  who  gave  him 
lodging  and  food,  until  he  reached  home,  after  two 
weeks  of  hardship,  with  feet  and  hands  frost-bitten. 
It  is  said  that  afterwards  he  would  stand  in  his  door- 
way whenever  tbe  wind  blew  furiously  and  curse  the 
north  wind.  He  died  in  1799,  while  living  with  his 
son,  Caleb  Johnson. 

The  three  sons  of  .Jonathan  Johnson — Benjamin, 
Joseph  and  Caleb— served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  with  their  half-broth- 
er, Thomas  Williams. 

Benjamin  married  Betsy  Batchelder,  September  24, 
1795,  and  made  Market  Street,  Lynn,  his  home. 
Their  children  were  Anna,  born  November  2,  1785; 
Lewis,  born  January,  1800,  died  January  Ui,  1801; 
Benjamin,  born  July  1,  1804;  Jonathan,  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1806,  died  young. 

Among  the  country  people  who  came  to  Nahant 
for  pleasure  and  health  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell, 
of  Claremont,  with  their  daughter  Olive.     An  attach- 
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ment  was  formed  between  Olive  Ihirtwdl  :itiil  Caleb 
Jolms.in.  but  :it  the  time  of  the  ilrpartiire  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  and  his  family  he  had  not  been  aeeepted  as 
a  suitor  for  the  dauc;hter.  In  this  eomlition  olalfairs 
the  father  and  dan<rhter  left  Nahani  tbr  their  jour- 
ney homeward,  but  Calel),  nnwillin>r  to  be  left  be- 
hind, followed  the  retreating  vehicle  on  horsebaek. 
He  overtook  them  in  Maiden,  and  followed  close  after 
until  Worcester  was  reached;  here  Mv.  Hartwell, 
thinkinfr  such  persistency  should  be  rewarded,  olfered 
his  seat  in  tiie  vehicle  to  Caleb,  while  bo  rode  the  I 
horse;  thus  the  engagement  wius  made,  and  soon  after 
Olive  Hartwell  became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Johnson,  in 
the  year  1798. 

Calei!  Joiixsox  always  lived  in  the  old  Johnson 
liomestead,  where  he  commenced  his  married  life,  and 
where  all  his  children  where  born.  Nearly  all  hi.s 
life  was  spent  in  the  fishing  business.  He  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  "  Dolphin,"  "  Jeflenson  "  and  "  Lafay- 
ette," which  vessels  he  commanded  the  most  of  the 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  t'ndurancc  and 
his  remarkable  memory.  He  would  remember  the 
accounts  of  the  .sale  of  his  fares  of  fish  to  the  various 
customers  during  the  week,  so  that  when  lii^  received 
the  money  for  himself  and  crew,  it  was  always  found 
correct,  as  verified  by  the  book  account  which  had 
been  ke])t  by  the  customers. 

In  the  forwarding  of  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  school  and  church,  he  contributed  money,  anil 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  liis  brother  Josejih. 
although  his  name  does  not  apjxar  as  prominent  in 
the  ollicial  government  of  the.se  institutions  as  that 
of  his  brother  Joseph. 

A  severe  accident,  occasioned  by  a  fall,  nnlitled 
him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  tishing,  which  he  had 
steadily  folbiwed  tor  about  fifty  years.  Yet  he  always 
held  an  interest  in  the  fishing  fleet ;  to  use  his  own 
word.s,  "he  always  wanted  to  own  a  timber-head  in 
some  of  the  boats,"  and  he  held  an  interest  in  the  last 
boat  of  the  fleet  until  the  time  of  his  deaili.  When 
an  old  man,  over  eighty-four  years  old,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  him,  before  the  break  of  day,  at 
anchor  in  bis  dory  patiently  waiting  for  ihe  "  ilay- 
light  spurt." 

He  flied  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-nine  years. 
The  old  .Johnson  homestead  was  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  ])resent  ilate,  ami 
has  been  occupied  by  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
for  more  than  a  century.  There,  four  generations 
of  the  family  have  lived,  t^onie  of  the  rooms  in  the 
old  homestead,  the  "cradle  (d'  the  Johnson  family," 
now  remain  the  same  as  then  occupied  by  the  genera- 
tions who  have  passed  away. 

The  .small  wiinlows  and  |)aneled  walls,  die  narrow 
door,  the  old-fiishi(Mied  furniture,  the  folding-bed,  the 
old  clock,  the  two  small  rocking-chairs  which  Caleb 
and  Olive  Johnson  occupied,  facing  each  other  in 
their  chosen  places  by  the  fire-place,  where  the  embers 


for  so  many  years  never  went  out,  were  familiar  ^igbts 
t(i  many. 

In  tlu-  homestead  Caleb  and  Olive  .b.liiiM.n  e.,m- 
menced  their  married  life  in  17',l>^,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren were  born  there.  It  is  a  notable  fact  thai  the 
first  death  that  occurred  in  Caleb  Johnsnn's  family  was 
the  deatli  of  bis  wife  at  the  advance.l  age  of  .-igbly- 
four  years. 

Mrs.  .lohnson,  or  Aunt  Olive,  as  she  was  familiarly 
calleil,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  ]iossessed  to  a  marked  degree  those  (lUalities 
which  make  up  the  excellent  wile  and  mother.  Her 
judgment  was  always  wise  and  foreseeing,  and  her 
children,  when  grown  up  to  nu'O  and  women,  would 
always  come  back  to  her  for  counsel  and  guidance  in 
wiiatever  business  enterjirises  they  were  about  lo  en- 

The  children  of  Caleb  ami  Olive  Jidmson  were 
Mary,  born  December  C,  ISOO;  Welcome  William, 
b(n-n  Augu.st  2(j,  1803;  George  L.,  born  April  S,  l.S0(;; 
Clara,  born  March  15,  1808;  Kdward  Augustus,  born 
June  1'),  1810;  Caleb  Hervey,  born  May  21,  1812; 
Daniel  W.,  born  Feln-nary  o,  1X1.'.:  (Hive  Cornelia, 
born  February  12,  1817;  William  Krederi.k,  born 
July  :{ll,  18U);  (Charles  Warren,  born  .lanuary  2, 
182:5. 

Josr.PH  Johnson  nmrried  JIary  Cox,  daughter  of 
(Captain  Francis  Cox,  of  , Salem,  May  7,  1707;  and 
commenced  bis  married  life  on  Broad  Street,  Lynn, 
but  returned  to  Nahant  a  few  years  later  and  Imilt 
his  house  there. 

The  cbilclren  of  Joseph  and  Mary  .lobnson  were 
Joseph,  born  January  ">,  170S;  Jonathan,  iKjrn  Feb- 
ruary ti,  18(.)0;  Francis,  born  July  '■',  1X02;  Fliza. 
born  July  29,  1800;  I'amelia,  born  October  11,  1808; 
Washington  Harlow,  born  July  10,  1811  ;  Dolly 
Madison,  born  July  28,181:!;  Walter,  born  October 
20,  1810. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  died  NoveiuluT  19,  1818  ;  an<l 
June   1,   1819,   Joseph    Johnson    married   Miss    l!etsy 
j  Craves,   daughter  of  Captain    Nathaniel    (iravi'S,  of 
North  Reading. 

Their  children  were  Daniel  Alfred,  born  A|iril  2(i, 
1S20;  Ivlward  Kirke,  liorn  November  7,  1822;  Fred- 
erick Henry,  born  April  ;!0,  182.'>;  Franklin  Kverett, 
born  November  4,1827;  Mary  (iravcs,  born  April 
lo,  18:!0,  died  18:51;  Edmund  iiuxton,  born  July  1:5, 
18:{2. 

Joseph  .lohuson's  long  and  useful  life  was  nearly 
all  spent  at  Nahant.  In  the  winter  months  he  was 
engaged  in  fishing,  in  summer  in  farnnng,  For 
many  years  the  simple  sign  marked  J.  .lobnson  was 
nailed  to  Ihe  west  corner  of  his  house,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  the  ti>wn.  It  dated  back  to  1812, 
ami  was  familiarly  known  as  .lohuson's  hotel. 

He  was  among  the  fir.st  to  forward  the  building  of 
a  church  and  school-liou-e  at  Nahant,  and  contributed 
his  full  share  in  money,  as  well  as  generously  furnish- 
ing board  to  the  workmen  while  constructing  the  build- 
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ing, — a  sacrifice  known  only  to  the  pioneers  who 
zeah)usly  founded  and  cared  for  these  institutions. 

In  records  of  the  past  the  name  of  Joseph  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  memher  of  the  School  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lynn, 
until  the  building  of  the  village  church  at  Nahant, 
where  he  served  ;is  trustee  and  deacon  until  his  death, 
in  1854. 

Richard  Hood  (mentioned  above),  the  son  of 
Kichard  Hood,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lynn.  He  married 
Theodate  Collins,  May  20,  1718;  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren, viz., — Theodate,  born  October  27,  1719;  Jede- 
diah,  born  September  25,  1721 ;  Content,  born  De- 
cember 20,  1722;  Rebecca,  born  April  3,  1725;  Han- 
nah, born  December  3,  1727  ;  Patience,  born  Septem- 
ber 9, 1730;  Abner,  born  September  2G,  1733;  Abigail, 
born  September  14,  1730. 

Jeremiah  Gray  married  Theodate,  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Hood;  he  built  a  house  in  1741,  and  in- 
closed it  with  a  stone-wall,  on  land  purchased  by 
Richard  Hood  of  Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  which  comprised 
two  lots  originally  laid  out  to  Widow  Ivory  and  Cap- 
tain Elezor  Lindsay.  Gray  afterwards  conveyed  the 
land  to  Jonathan  Johnson  in  1758.  At  that  date 
there  were  but  three  families  living  at  Nahant, — 
Breed,  Hood  and  Johnson. 

Abner  Hood,  son  of  Richard  Hood,  inherited  by 
will  all  his  father's  real  estate  on  Nahant,  which 
comprised  fifty-three  acres,  including  a  house  and 
barn.  He  came  to  Nahant  with  his  father  in  1739. 
Mr.  Hood  was  married  when  fifty  years  old  to  Keziah 
Breed,  a  sister  of  the  then  somewhat  distinguished 
Ebenezer  Breed,  of  Lynn. 

They  had  five  children, — Abner,  born  April  1,  1784; 
Richard,  born  March  13,  1788 ;  Theodate,  born  May 
23,1787;  Benjamin  and  Ebenezer,  born  April  7,  1790. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  estate,  comprising  the  home- 
stead with  over  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  his  four 
sons,  who  made  a  division  in  1820.  Mr.  Hood  was  a 
small  man  and  always  wore  the  Quaker  style  of  dress, 
as  he  belonged  to  that  sect.  He  served  as  a  selectman 
of  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  decided  the  line  between  Lynn  and 
Reading.  As  the  Society  of  Friends,  however,  objected 
to  his  holding  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  worldly 
and  not  consistent  with  their  religious  teachings,  he 
resigned  from  all  public  trusts  and  refused  to  hold 
public  oflice  further.  He  was  a  prudent  and  indus- 
trious farmer,  spending  all  his  life  on  Nahant,  and 
dying  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Of  the  sons  of 
Abner  Hood,  Abner  Hood,  Jr.,  married,  in  1807, 
Mary  Newhall  Richards;  Ebenezer  Hood  married 
Abbie  Phillips,  of  Lynn  ;  Benjamin  Hood  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Phillips,  of  Lynn.  He 
inherited  the  homestead,  with  one- fourth  part  of  his 
father's  estate.  Uncle  "  Ben,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  the  humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the 
village,  and  made  life  enjoyable  to  all  who  knew 
him,  while  at  all  public  gatherings  he  imparted   a 


ripple  of  wit  and  humor,  throwing  sunshine  inin 
every  shadow. 

Richard  Hood  married  Clarissa  Herrick,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Martyn  Herrick,  of  North  Reading.  Dr.  Her- 
rick was  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  Reading  in  1747,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1772,  and  there  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Brooks,  <>( 
Medford.  He  met  Paul  Revere  in  his  memorable  ridr 
from  Boston,  and  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
spread  the  warning.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  after  the  battle  assisted  Dr.  Brooks  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  He  enlisted  in  the  army, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  navy  as  surgeon, 
and  was  twice  captured  by  the  British.  After  the  war 
he  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  in  North  Reading, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1820. 

Mr.  Richard  Hood,  unlike  his  brothers,  who  were 
farmers,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  and  was  one 
of  the  owners  and  crew  of  the ''Dolphin"  and  "La- 
fayette." In  1819  he  built  the  Hood  Hotel  for  tran- 
sient and  summer  boarders.  In  1826  he  conveyed 
his  estate  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradbury,  who  afterwards 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Jesse  Rice,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hood  in  the  hotel  business.  Richard  Hood  moved 
to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  the  packet 
service  between  Boston  and  Portland.  In  1847  he 
returned  to  Lynn,  where  he  resided  with  his  son  Mar- 
tyn until  his  death. 

When  an  old  man  he  returned  to  Nahant  for  thi 
summtr,  and  in  a  small  boat  pursued  the  business  •.; 
his  early  choice,  catching  his  fish  from  the  old  an<i 
familiar  fishing-grounds,  some  of  which  grounds 
bear  his  name  to  this  day.  He  was  famous  for  relat- 
ing stories  of  the  past  history  of  the  town  and  State, 
which,  if  they  had  been  gathered  then,  would  be 
worth  the  telling  now. 

Martin  Herrick  Hood,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Clarissa  Hood,  was  born  at  Nahant,  September  15, 
1813.  Here  he  lived  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Portland,  Maim:, 
where  he  learned  the  shoemaking  trade,  in  which  he 
was  employed  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Lynn 
and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

December  9,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Hay,  of  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Hay 
In  1800  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  in  the  niu 
industry  of  sole-cutting,  that  large  and  growin. 
industry  in  which  to-day  millions  of  capital  is  in- 
vested. He  retired  from  active  business  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  rich  in  the  rewards  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life.  His  lineage  is  marked  by  illus- 
trious men  and  women  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
colonies,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Endicott,  John- 
son and  Saltonstall.  His  ancestors  on  his  fatherV 
side  were  Quakers,  and  adverse  to  war,  while  on  hi- 
mother's  side  they  were  among  the  first  to  fight  I'm 
liberty  and  country.     These  two  qualities  still  live  in 
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'.!>•    rfproseutalive  of  tlie   Hood  fainiliis,  whose  por- 
;  lit  tiiuls  a  place  in  this  voliiiiie. 

riie  Breed  lamily  were  anionir  the  first  families  to 
iiiuko  their  permanent  liome  at  Naliant,  Samuel 
IJreed  liaving  lived  there  previous  to  ITnii.  Samuel 
Breed,  Sr.,  was  niarrie<l  to  Annie  Hood  Fehruary  '), 
ItiiH).  Tlieir  ehildren  were  Samuel,  horn  November 
11,  li;!)2;  Amos,  horn  .July  I'll,  li;!l4 ;  .Tahe/.,  horn 
January  20,  Iti!".');  Ahiirail,  horn  September  7,  lf>'.KS ; 
Nathan,  horn  .January  :!,  ITOl';  Ke/.iah,  born  Octo- 
ber K;,  1704;  Annie,  horn  .July  1'8,  170<i;  Kben.'zer, 
born  May  1,  1710;  Kuih,  horn  March  It),  1711; 
Benjamiu,  born  .lidy  4,  1715. 

Samuel  Breed,  .Ir.,  was  married  to  Deliverance 
Basset,  .January  2'i,  171'.!.  Their  children  were 
Anna,  horn  March  20,  172<;;  Sarah,  born  September 
29,  1720;  Hulda,  l)orn  May  13,  17;il  ;  Nehemiah, 
born  .January  10,  173(i. 

Nehemiah  Breed  married  Abigail  ,  probal)ly 

a  dauj^dilcr  of  Nehemiah  liassett.  Their  only  child 
was  William  Breed,  horn  September  21,  1750.  Wil- 
liam Breed  was  married  to  Hannah  Bassett,  daiifrh- 
ter  of  Joseph  and  ICunice  Bassett.  Their  ihiUlren 
were  Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  Nehemiah  Ihied  j 
married  Miriam  Alley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Hulda  .\lley.  Their  cliildren  were  Al)ijrail,  li(jrn  i 
Miireh  27,  ISIS;  I.vdia  Alley  born  November  2,  ISM.  | 

Daniel  Breed,  son  of  William  Breed,  married   Abi-  I 
'ail    Newhall,   dausrhter   of   Rufus    Newhall.     'fheir 
ehildren    were    William     N.,    born    .June    2S,    1S25;  | 
John    H.,  born  September  2(;,  183.5.     Daniel    Breed,  j 
died  September  2.  1S5S. 

Naii.^NT    IX     1S0(».— At    the    time    of    .lonathan  j 
Johnson's  death,  just   as  a   new  century  was   bej^in- 
nitifr,  Nahant   looked  very   ditfercntly   from   wb-it  it 
now  is. 

A  stone  wall,  from  shore  to  shore,  fenced  in  the 
first  range;  another  stonewall,  also  runnini;  acrcjss 
from  shore  to  shore,  between  ranges  two  and  three, 
inclosed  the  second  range, — the  one  owned  by  Breed 
and  the  other  by  Hood.  From  about  the  centre  of 
the  wall  between  the  first  and  second  ranges  another 
stone  wall  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the 
range  line  between  ranges  five  and  six,  thence  north- 
easterly by  the  range  line  to  the  road;  continuing 
along  the  road  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  large 
boulder,  a  few  rods  above  Whitney's  Hot(  1 ;  from 
there,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  where  it  intersected 
the  long  line  of  wall  from  the  second  to  the  si.xth 
range.  Still  another  wall  incloseil  the  Bank  field  or 
homestead  of  Bichard  Hood.  At  Bass  I'oint  a  field 
was  inclosed  and  a  hotel  built  by  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn — one  of  the  first  hotels  built  on  the  coast  for 
summer  visitors. 

One  road  ran  through  the  town,  winding  here  and 
there  so  as  to  avoid  the  numerous  boulders  which 
were  scattered  about  the  pastures.  From  this  main 
road  others,  at  convenient  places,  ran  over  the  slope 
of  the  liill  to  the  beaclies  and  to  Bass  Point. 


Leading  from  these  two  or  three  ro.-ids,  foot-paths 
and  cow-paths  wound  through  the  barberry  bushes, 
across  hill  and  marsh  land,  to  the  several  small 
springs  from  which  the  cattle  got  their  su|iply  of  wa- 
ter. ,\  few  cellar  trees  still  survived  on  Little  Na- 
hant, where  a  cart-way  e.xteniled  across  the  western 
end  Irom  Short  Beach  t.>  Long  Beach.  A  few- 
trees  of  the  primeval  lorcst  that  once  grew  in  the 
low  lands  below  Whitney's  Hotel,  with  here  and 
there  a  stray  willow  or  cedar,  witc  all  that  remained 
to  break  the  monotonous  stretch  of  bare  pasture  land. 
A  narrow  foot-path  wandered  along  the  shore,  leading 
hither  and  thither  down  to  the  waters'  edge. 

Of  the  three  lamilies  at  that  time  living  in  Nahant, 
two, — Hood  and  Breed, — were  farmers,  who  owne<l 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  ranges,  while  the  third,  .Iidmson,  who  was  a 
fisherman,  owned  only  about  ten  acres  of  land.  He 
had  his  fishing-b(jat  anchored  ni'ar  NipptT  Stage 
I'oint,  and  had  also  a  small  boat-house  on  the  bank, 
with  Hakes  for  drying  fish.  In  summer  countless 
■flocks  of  plover,  curlew,  ]icep  ami  other  birds  fre- 
(piented  the  shores  ;  while  in  winter  at  every  p(jint 
inuunu'rable  sea-fo\Vl,  coots,  black  duck,  blue-winged 
ti'al,  lirant,  wild  geese,  etc.,  fed  in  the  coves  and  bays. 
I''ish,  of  course,  were  abundant,  and  thus  Nahant, 
]>rimitive  in  society  and  unsurpa.ssed  in  sporting  at- 
iraclioii,  seemed,  from  the  very  lir.-l,  destined  to  be  a 
place  of  sumini'r  resort.  Fven  at  this  early  time  it 
attracted  some  of  the  best  families  of  Boston  and 
Salem,  first  as  boarders  with  the  tln-ec  families  dwell- 
ing there,  and  later  as  owners  of  cottages. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Nahant  are  two  small 
coves,  the  only  places  where  a  safe  landing  can  be 
maile  in  severe  storms.  Niipp(r  Stage,  a  point  or 
ro<-ky  ledge  running  out  in  a  wesleily  direction  some 
twenty  r(]ds,  breaks  the  undertow  ol'  the  s^a  from  the 
first  cove.  A  smaller  ledge  separates  the  two  coves; 
beside  which  stretches  a  saiuly  beach  about  fifty 
yards  in  length.  This  little  sandy  beach,  bordered 
by  a  grassy  slope,  was  in  the  early  jieriod  theciunmon 
latiding-place  for  the  fishermen  and  farmers  of  Na- 
hant. Hence,  no  doubt,  the  wood  cut  by  Armitage 
in  l(i5S  was  transported  by  water  to  Marblehead  and 
JSoston.  Here,  at  the  head  of  the  little  cove,  were 
the  flakes  for  drying  fish,  which  were  gathered  into 
I)arcels  or  quintals  to  be  brought  t<i  market  by  water, 
although  the  greater  part  was  scild  to  country  people, 
who  visiteil  Nahant  for  that  purpose;  as  we  learn 
from  the  statement  of  Jlrs.  Abner  Hood,  who  said 
that  many  country  people  came  to  purchase  dry  and 
fresh  fish,  lodging  at  the  Breed  T.ivcrn. 

.\s  early  as  1738  Samuel  lirecd,  ,lr.,  was  designated 
in  a  deed  as  "Samuel  Breed,  Inn  ICeeper,''  anil  the 
land  conveyed  to  him  was  dcsi-ribcd  as  near  Nipper 
Stace.' 


1  Coiicorning  ttie  origin  of  tlilN  qiU'iT  rmiiu'  \vc  Imvc  no  ci-rljiin  knoul- 
i!<Ig«.    Tlio  word  >>'ii)por  in  tlio  local  tiunie  for  ]pfifli,  iiiid  in  ouily  tinio8 
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This  ledge  of  rocks  is  now  the  site  of  the  wharf 
and  steamboat  landing.  In  1800  a  sjjring  near  the 
cove  furnished  an  abundance  of  good  water.  A  foot- 
path led  up  from  this  cove,  across  the  field  and 
through  the  swamp,  crossing  by  the  way  two  ditches, 
a  plank  serving  as  a  bridge,  while  on  cither  side  were 
bushes  from  three  to  ten  feet  high  ;  thence  the  path 
wound  up  the  steep  hill,  through  a  grove  of  locust 
trees  to  the  Johnson  house  and  the  road.  Another 
road  circled  northward  around  the  hill  from  the  old 
boat-house  to  Dorothy's  Cove.  This  connected  with 
the  cart-way  that  led  up  the  hill  to  the  main  road, 
and  was  used  for  many  years  for  the  cartage  of  fish, 
wood,  stores,  etc.,  from  the  landing  to  the  village. 

Many  a  story  has  been  told  by  the  older  people  of 
adventures  and  incidents  at  this  spot.  Here  was  the 
first  steamboat  landing  of  1817.  Off  this  point  were 
anchored  the  "  Dolphin,"  "Lookout,"  "Sally  Ann," 
"  Lafayette "  and  others,  besides  the  fishing-boats. 
Kear  by  was  a  large  boulder,  where  a  fire-place  of 
stone  was  made,  upon  which  a  kettle  of  tar  and  pitch 
was  boiled  for  many  years ;  the  tar  and  pitch  being 
used  as  a  coating  instead  of  paint  on  the  outside 
planks  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the  boats.  Here, 
too,  parties  came  in  summer  to  catch  "  nippers  "  and 
make  fish  chowders. 

On  the  death  of  Hood,  Breed  and  Johnson,  their 
land  came  into  the  possession  of  their  children.  The 
Eichard  Hood  land,  which  contained  over  one  hun- 
dred acres,  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Abner. 
The  Breed  land  also  descended  to  an  only  son,  Nehe- 
miah  ;  and  what  he  had  purchased  together  with  that 
which  he  inherited  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  The  land  left  by  Johnson 
was  inherited  by  his  three  sons, — Caleb,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  In  1800  there  were  still  but  three  families 
living  on  Nahant, — Abner  Hood,  Kehemiah  Breed 
and  Caleb  Johnson. 

The  public-house  mentioned  before  at  Bass  Point, 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  Castle,  was  built  and 
used  as  a  summer  hotel  by  a  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1802,  as  the  following  notice 
shows : 

"Nahant. 

"Joseph  Johnson  informs  tlio  public  in  general  nnil  the  valetudina" 
rians  auii  sportsmen  in  particular,  tluit  lie  lias  reopened  a  House  of 
Entertainment  on  the  most  deliglitful,  pleasiint,  airy  and  hcaltliy  spot 
on  Naluint,  wliere  lie  will  he  found  ready  furniBlled  with  every  'good 
thing'  to  cheer  tho  heart,  to  brace  the  frame,  or  to  pamper  the  ap- 
petite. His  house  is  commodious  and  neat— in  the  vicinity  of  Uio  best 
fishing  and  bowling  on  tho  peninsula;  and  lie  keeps  a  neat  eail-boat 
always  afloat  for  tho  accommodation  of  his  friends.  To  the  other  in- 
ducements he  adds  his  respectful  invitation ;  and  while  he  will  attend 
his  guests  with  delight,  lie  assures  them  that  every  favour  shall  b« 
remembered  with  gi-atitude. 

'*  Friend  to  pastime,  foe  to  care. 
Come,  ciijoy  our  sports  and  fare  I 


they  were  very  frequently  called  by  this  name.  Probably  a  wharf  or 
staging  might  have  been  built  for  the  landing  and  loading  of  fish,  wood, 
groceries,  etc.    Perch  could  bo  caught  there  in  great  numbers. 


Come,  and  stay  a  week  or  so — 
But  if  uneasy,  haste  to  go." 
"  Nahant,  July  21;,  1802." 

War  of  1812. — Before  1812,  however,  three  other 
dwelling-houses  were  built  by  Joseph  Johnson,  Eben- 
ezer  and  Abner  Hood,  for  their  own  use  and  for  sum- 
mer boarders,  and  this,  with  fishing  and  shoemaking, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  sea-board  towns,  was  the  business 
of  the  few  who  dwelt  there.  In  the  year  1812  the 
schooner  "  Dolphin  "  was  sold  to  John  Phillips,  of 
Swampscott,  from  fear  of  the  English  cruisers,  which 
left  the  little  settlement  without  a  vessel.  However, 
soon  after,  peace  was  declared,  and  Caleb  Johnson 
purchased  of  Mr.  Crowninshield  the  sloop  "  Jeft'erson," 
of  Salem,  which  had  been  used  as  a  privateer. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  of  September,  1886,  is  the 
following  description  :  "  The  schooner  '  Fame'  sailed 
in  the  al'teruoon  and  sent  the  first  prize  into  Salem. 
The  second  prize  was  sent  in  by  the  '  Jefferson,'  :i 
boat  of  only  fourteen  tons,  carrying  one  gun  aiii! 
twenty  men."  This  little  boat  was  used  as  an  excur- 
sion boat  in  summer  and  for  fishing  in  winter  until 
1816,  when,  having  become  unseaworthy,  she  was 
sold  in  Lynn  and  broken  up  for  fire-wood  ;  a  new 
boat  was  then  built  called  the  "  Dolphin,"  which  took 
the  place  of  the  "  Jefferson." 

In  the  War  of  1812  it  is  stated  by  the  old  people 
now  living,  that  the  English  ships  frequently  sailoil 
by  Nahant  opposite  Bass  Point,  so  near  that  the  men 
could  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  frigates.  Fishermen 
were  very  often  captured  by  these  frigates.  Onr 
skipper,  when  captured  and  brought  alongside  of  the 
vessel,  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  take  his  fisli 
without  paying  for  them,  which  so  amused  the  officers 
that  they  paid  him  for  the  fish,  remarking,  "Let  the 
exacting  Yankee  fisherman  go;  but  if  we  catch  you 
again  we  will  keep  your  fish  and  you  too." 

Mrs.  Polly  Hood  remembered  seeing  "  Uncle  Billy 
Breed  "  ride  from  his  tavern  to  Lynn  on  horseback 
with  a  bag  of  money  behind  him,  frightened  at  the 
appearance  of  the  English  ships.  It  is  also  said  that 
English  officers  in  citizens'  dress,  at  times  boarded  at 
the  Hood  Hou-e.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  naval 
engagement  between  the  "Chesapeake"  and  "Shan- 
non" all  the  headlands  were  covered  with  people  from 
Lynn  and  adjoining  towns  to  witness  the  encounter. 
Old  residents  declare  that  there  have  never  been  so 
many  people  on  Nahant  at  one  time  since. 

In  1S17  the  Breed  family  moved  to  Lynn  from 
Nahant,  leasing  their  house  and  farm  to  Jesse  Rice. 

DESCRIPTIVE  Letter. — In  the  Palriol  of  Satur- 
day, August  14,  1819,  the  following  letter  describc- 
the  Nahant  of  that  day  better  than  any  one  now 
can  : 

"  Nubaut  possesses  advantages  as  a  watering-place  superior  to  any  in 
New  Kngland.     It  is  a  peninsula  stretching  two  miles  into  the  sea.     "^  ■ 
approach  it  by  land,  over  a  most  excellent  turnpike  road,  surpassed 
none  in  the  United  States  ;  and  across  a  beach  of  surpassing  smoothiu-- , 
on  whose  hard  level  tho  wheel  leaves  no  mark,  and  which  may  be  ju^I• 
ly  considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country. 
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"  From  its  bleak  bUiffa  tlio  ocMli  spr.wla  ils.ir  1.,'r.ir.-  vuii  in  all  il» 
);m]iih'ur.  nuu  beaiitig  on  its  l>nHi<l  Md  lii'uulirul  b.iM>iii  llu-  »liilu  Kiilx 
<>r  c'oniiiicioi'.  uixl  ii.i»  ruuiiii^  In  1.1.1;.'  uii.l  l.n>akhiK  il»  wil.l  uiui'  on 
lliii  sli.ilv.  Vnu  liavu  here  llle  subliuilly  «l  a  «-a  voya;;.',  «ith  tin-  «'CU- 
rily  0!  u  resideiiCH  on  land.  Tlie  rocky  slioivof  tlio  |i.iiin«ula  |.i™-iiI.h 
«nolluTai.|ieariinceof  sul.lhnity  an.l  Klaniluur  ;  llio  riidu  niaKriiticeiice 
and  gigantic  outline  uf  one  pail  i«  r.-lieve.l  l>y  Ilie  I.ea.ily  au.l  .ecnlaiily 
or  otlieis ;  ami  in  the  n-lls  and  nivenis  «lii,li  divoiMry  llio  s.enei.v,  an 
adniiier  of  nature  may  lin<lal'iindant  anin»eineiil  in  t'\|.lorius  the  iu- 
numcrabk- traces  of  lier  Morklaansliip. 

"Sunieofllu'se  have  .>btaiiied  a|iiiro|.riute  naiiie?  fr Ilie  allenti.ai 

of  visitors,  and  tlic  Swallow's  Oivo,  Spontini;  11. nn,  Tiv.-  Si-i.tm,  I'.a 
Island,  The  I'oiut  an.Hli.)  (irotto  remind  (hose  «h..  are  familiar  with 
this  curious  place  of  some  of  its  romantic  situations.  Nor  .loyou  a|i|ie,ir 
lo  be  on  an  isl.iud.  Shut  out  fr.nn  th.'  w.ul.l,  on  the  eonib  y.m  ii.i.  .i%'i. 
the  spires  of  the  capital  and  the  dnvllings  of  its  busy  iiopulation  ;  .m  the 
west  and  north  arise  the  green  IIbMs  au.l  fainis  of  rich  hush.in.lry  an.l 
eralcful  cultivation. 

"On  the  bii;b  grounds  of  Naliant  the  air  is  most  pur..,  refr.-shiiiK  an.l 
s^ilubrious.  The  heal  of  a  snnim.r  sun  is  m..dira!..d  by  luxuriant  s.'a- 
breezes  which  never  fail,  from  some  quarter,  to  alleviate  its  intetisity. 

"  Its  waters  atford  abundant  sport  for  fishermen  ;  small  lisli  are  caiiKlit 
in  surprisins  quantities  from  the  ro.ilis;  an.l  at  a  short  distani-e  in  the 
bay  cod,  lia.ld.ak,  mackerel  and  halibut   revvar.l   the  labor  nhicli    imr-   I 
su.'S  them. 

"Sahant  was  formerly  a   Hue  place   f.ir   Kunniii-,    but  the  crowds 
which  have  of  late  years  resorted  to  its  shores  have  ahiiosl  enliridy  s.at- 
lered  the  birds,  which  were  acciistonie.l  t.i  frei|iieut  it.     A  short  sail,   j 
however,  will  put  the  s|iortsman  on  an  island  wher.'  his  lust  expectations 
may  h(-  gratifli-.l. 

"It  is  surprising,  that  with  all  lh.se  mitiiral  a.lv.iiita.,'.-s,  art  shoiil.l 
almost  wholly  liav,.  omitted  to  aid.l  anything  to  Iho  rest. 

•'The  company  who  have  visite.l  Xahaiit  liav,-  liilli.-rt.>  resi.led  among 
the  few  Quakers  of  the  pla.e,  an.l  partook  of  sui:h  h.iniely  accommoda- 
lions  as  they  coiil.l  conveniently  provide,  but  their  ability  has  not 
equaled  their  good  disposition. 

"  It  is  only  nece>sjiry  that  a  li..tel  an.l  huthiiiK-honsia  slioiil.l  he 
erected  to  make  Nahant  .mo  of  the  ni.ist  lie.|u.-iile.l  jilaces  in  New  Kng. 
land.  The  advantage  f  altracting  h.-re  llii'  company  which  annually 
seek  nniusenient  or  licallh  ahr.ia.l,  is  proiligbaiw,  if  calculated  only  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  .\  circul.ilioii  of  at  least  si.xty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  w.ail.l  hi-  annually  .l.-riv,.l  fr.un  the  ]i8opl<i 
who  frequent  any  well  established  wat.riiig-pla.i-,  an.l  with  the  superior 
natural  accommodations  of  Nahant,  the  assislan.e  of  u  small  capital 
would  place  it  on  the  most  .lesinible  estahlishmcnl. 

"Something  has  already  been  done  by  an  ent.rprising  an.l  public 
spirited  individual,  and  a  scheme  for  grr-at  im]uovenients  s.-t  .ui  f.iot. 
which,  if  successful,  will  lender  it  a  most  .leiighlful  letreat  from  the 
cares  of  business  or  the  unhealthy  atm.isplicre  of  the  capital." 

£aitor».V<*-.—".\  recent  establishment  of  Mr.  Hice,  tb.Migh  n.it  dig- 
nified with  llie appellation  of  a  In.tel,  may  iu.verlhcle.w  be  consider.-d  as 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  house  of  ihat.l.'scripti.in." 

iCrfifor's  .V..(c.— "  We  have  rcceive.l  this  beautiful  d..sirii.li.,n  of  Xa- 
haiit fn'iii  a  Very  intelligent  lorrespiui.l.-nt." 

The  Hotel.— July  'J,  1.Sl>I,  Tiionms  11.  IVrkin.saiul 
William  raiiic,  both  of  I'd.stdii.  for  tlu'  (tonsidpratioii 
of  $1800,  bought  of  Neheiniuh  Breed  all  the  south- 
ea.st  part  or  first  niiige  of  Xahaiil,  \vliii:li  was  then 
called  the  "  Ram  Pa.stiire."  Tlii.s  |ii(L-e  of  land  con- 
tained about  eiKlilcen  acres,  and  on  this  land,  in  addi- 
tion to  .-several  .-icros  more  afterwards  imreliascd,  the 
Kahaiit  Hotel  was  then  built.  We  eliji  tlic  following 
notice  I'rom  the  Coluniltimi  S-'iiliiic/  of  Septenibcr  1.3, 
1.S21  : 

"  X.^llAM  Il.riKl.. 
"Those  gentlemen  who  have  alrea.ly  subscribed  towards  erecting  a 
hotel  «l  Nahant,  with  sum  as  maybe  disp.ised  t.i  pr.miotc  the  object, 
are  reqllesteil  to  meet  the  undersign.'rl  at  I J  o'clock,  on  Mon.lay  next,  at 
Ihu  American  Insurance  nllice,  to  consl.ler  what  imasur.'S  shall  bo  taken 
to  complete  the  subscription,  or  whether  It  shall  be  aban.l.meil  alto- 
gcthor.  The  necessity  of  erecting  the  wall  the  present  season,  If  it 
Is  oxiwcled  the  house  shall  be  occupieil  the  next  Miniiner,  makes  it 
neceswiry  that  something  ib-cisive  sh.jiil'l  be  .leleimine.l  upon. 

"  T.  II.  Pr.iiKlXR. 

"  Wm.  Taink." 
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The  enstiiiii;  year,  June  I'll,  IS2.'!,  the  li.iti'l  wa.s  eoiii- 
pleted  and  opened.  The  followino-  n.ilieeot  the  open- 
ing appeareil  in  the  Hoslon  papers: 


•'  iN'.v 
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"This  magnificeiil  e.stalilisliiuent  is  imw  open  f,.r  th..  ivceplion  of 
visions,  to  Ihe  ni.wl  .lelighlfnl  sp..l  .m  the  Aim-rican  cast  for  heallh  ..r 
pleasure.  It  is  im|..»siblo  to  select  a  residence  which  loiobin.-s  s,>  many 
natural  an.l  aitilicial  u.lvanhig.'s. 

"I.OC.1I...1  ill  the  lio.s.im  of  the  ...■.•an,  the  air  is  saliibn..iis  an.l  invit- 
ing: while  the  spaci..iis  bay  coiitinually  pr.-scnling  the  11,-ets  of  coiu- 
nier.-e,  with  the  bills,  verdant  plains,  islan.ls,  lillages  an.l  c.iunlry  seats, 
exlen.liiig  fcmlh.-  heights  of  .Scilnale  t.i  the  peninsula  of  l'a].o  Ann, 
f.rni  a  |.anoraina  unrivali-.l  in  any  country. 

••■I'lie  luilner.Mis  proj.-.ting  dins  atb.nl  ex, ■.11. •Ml  -it.s  lor  Ihealigl.r, 
from  wheli.e  even  ol.l  Isaac  Walt..n  w.iuld  have  thniuii  his  luii-wilh 
pl.'.isiir...  a.i.l  l...>k...t  alir.ia.l  up.,n  the  vvil.lei  iicss  .,1  \>alcis'lii  moral 
conl..,i,plali.,n«i:.|.|>,^.l' 

"The  ll.ilel  iscpa.M.nsan.l  litte.l  up  with  .-very  c.,nv.-nience,  where 
the  Siiperinlcnil.oil,  raptain  .lames  Magee,  so  distingnished  for  his  gen- 
tlemanly deportment  and  kind  liispositi.ui,  is  most  lussiduons  to  iimko 
every  one  happy  anil  cjiiilorlalilu.  There  are  lloating,  hot,  cil.l  aud 
shower  salt-wuter'balhs,  billiai.lr.i.iiiis,  bowling  alleys,  a  b.-antilul  iii.a- 
rine  hip]iodr.ime  which  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  is  lave.l  ami  roU.-.l 
smooth  by  th..  waves  of  the  ocean  :  an.l  nuiiien.us  inlen'Stiiig  walks 
for  h.-alth,  exercise  an.l  amusement.  In  triilli,  Naliaiit  is  the  chosen 
d.imuin  of  Ihe  youthful  Ilygeia,  the  ].leasant  smiiin.r  r.si.hnce  ..f  the 
invali.l  and  ..r  all  Ih.jse  who  seek  enjoym.-nt  or  iciuiie  rilixali..n  from 
the  car.'s  an.l  business  of  life  ;  whelh.T  th.'y  lieu  liom  the  siilnv  dime 
of  Iho  South,  orthe  'stir  of  the  groat  liabels'  of  ,:ommer.e,  Ih.ie  they 
can  be  at  ease  an.l  keec  cjol."— r/<io^.-<J.../,  JioieJ.),  bsi!. 

In  the  following  ye:u'  we  lind  a  furlher  description 
in  an  advertisement  of  the  hotel  : 

••Th,.  h..(i.|  its.'lf  isa  larg.i  sbmo  c.lifi.-.-,  .■oulaining  sovenly  cham- 
bers, in  a  nuinlicr  .,f  which  are  rei:ess.'s  for  IhhIs, 

•'  There  is  a  dining  room  lifly  feet  in  length,  ami  of  sufflcient  size  to 
a.comiiiolate  one  hun.lred  aud  twenty-four  p.-rsons  at  table;  besi.ies 
<hi.se  there  are  several  private  parb.rs  an.l  a  .-.ipacious  slal.le,  a  baud. 
s.mie  balhing-lumse  for  warm  aud  cold  baths,  a  ni.icliin..  of  ].eciiliar  con- 
slruclion  for  bathing  in   the   open  sea,   excellent  boats  fur  s.iiliug  and 
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The  above  proprietors  kept  the  hotel  until  IS'iT. 

In  that  year  we  qu.ite  llie  followin;:  extracts  from 
the  papers  of  that  d;ile,  showing  hoiv  popuhir  Xahaiit 
then  w:is  as  a  watering-phiee: 

••On  Salnr.l.iy  last.six  hnmli.-.l  pi'isoiis  bit  Nahant  f..r  lioston  ;  wo 
are  gla.l  b.  lin.l  that  visitors  at  this  pl.^isaiit  retr.-at  are  a^ain  be.i.in- 
ing  lie.|U.-nt.  On  .llon.Iay  irearly  three  hnnilre.l  p.-..ple  din.-.l  at  the 
Nahant  Hotel  and  were  excellently  well  accoinmoilat.-.l. 

"  One  company,  composed  priinujially  of  meinhers  of  musical  choirs  of 
sev.-ral  s.icieties  of  the  city,  b.  the  number  of  n..,iily  two  liundiej,  .lined 
at  tables  .•xtendina  the  eiilir..  length  of  the  three  piazzas.     .     .     . 

••Among  Ihe  visitors  at  the  Ib.t.'l  this  season  are  niimbei-s  of  our 
Soolh.-rn  fri..n.ls,  an.l  if  wo  may  be  pai.l.)ni-.l  bir  iiitr...luciiig  th..  naino 
..fa  la.ly,  w..  sh..uld  lilellti..n  that  .Mrs.  Uan.l.dph,  the  .laughter  of  the 
vn.rablc  Th..liia3  .lellerson,  was  .me  of  lliolu." 

Another  correspondent  in  a  Salem  p:tper  the  ,s;iinc 
year  says  : 

"  Nnbant  i-onlains  about  a  ib.zen  .lw..|lings,  an.l  has  about  three  liiin- 
ilr.-.l  au.l  live  aires  of  fertile  lali.l  un.l.ir  high  cultivali..ii  .  .  .  Nahant 
has  b.ng  b.eii  a  place  of  resort  in  the  warm  se.ison  b.r  the  f.isbi.inablo 
an.l  gay  from  the  metropolis  who  are  in  pursuit  of  aniiis..|ii..nl  an.l  rec- 
reation, an.l  for  invalids  from  the  vicinity  an.l  interl.ir  of  the  .■oiintry, 
wlioare  in  jiursnil  of  heallh,  in  the  most  op|iressive  heat  an.l  sultry 
weather  of  summer.  .  .  Immense  .|uanlilies  of  .sea-weed  are  cast  by 
the  ocean  on  the  beach  ami  shore  of  the  peninsula.  Not  less  than  tlireo 
Iboiisatl.l  I. ins  a  year  are  conveyed  to  the  nmili  lan.l  by  the  farmers.  .  .  . 
The  numlwr  of  visitors  at  Nahant  this  year  has  never  hoen  equaled. 
Strangers  are  enticcsl  here  from  the  more  Soutborn  cities.    The  point  of 
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attraction  IB  Nabant,  which,  like  the  orbit  of  a  circle,  encloses  all  tbe 
taste,  elegance  and  fashion  of  tbe  country.  The  balls  are  siik-utlid  and 
gay,  the  couvei-safion  lively  and  amusing." 

The  last  proprietor  of  the  Nahiiiit  Hotel,  us  lirst 
built,  was  PhineasDrew,  who,  in  IS-^'i,  conveyed  the 
hotel  and  grounds  to  parties  in  Lynn,  who  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  grounds  and  bnilt  a.  new 
liotel  in  the  winter  of  185;!-54.  The  hotel  thus  en- 
larged and  rebuilt  was  a  large  wooden  building,  new 
wings  three  and  four  stories  high  having  been  added 
on  each  side  of  the  stone  work  of  the  former  hotel. 
The  building  was  over  four  hundred  feet  long  and 
had  about  three  hundred  rooms.  Eleven  hundred 
people  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time,  and  the 
spacious  dining  hall  could  seat  over  six  hundred.  It 
was  one  of  ihe  largest  and  most  convenient  hotels  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Every  summer  the  house  was 
filled,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thiug  for  the  pro- 
prietors to  fiirnish  mattresses  in  the  hallways  for 
guests  when  there  were  no  rooms  left  for  them. 
Everything  was  furnished  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  spent  the  summer  there.  Telegraph 
wires  connected  with  Boston,  and  there  were  bowling 
alleys,  billiard-rooms,  stables,  and  boating  and  fishing 
accommodations.  A  steamboat  was  built  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  patrons  to  and  from 
Boston.  The  hotel  and  everything  connected  with  it 
was  a  great  success,  until  the  war  broke  out,  when, 
like  many  other  enterprises,  it  failed  to  receive  its 
accustomed  patronage. 

The  following  advertisement  of  the  hotel  is  takeu 
from  the  Boston  Journal  of  June  10,  1854 : 

"  The  Nahant  House  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar resorts,  during  the  siunmer  season,  to  be  found  on  tbe  whole  sea- 
board. Tbe  hotel  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  entirely  remodeled,  fur- 
nislied  and  equipped  by  tlle  Napoleon  of  hotel  pro]>rietoi-a,  Paran  Stevens, 
Esq.,  under  whose  energetic  and  enterprising  niauagenient  wo  doubt 
not  that  Nabant  will  speedily  become  the  most  poi)ular  resort  to  be 
found  in  tliis  section. 

"Tbe  house  is  to  be  opened  on  IMouday,  when  the  new  steamer, 
*  Nolly  Baker,'  commences  her  trips." 

On  September  12, 1801,  this  large  hotel,  which  cost 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  fire  caught  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  one  small  fire-engine  in  the  town 
proved  of  little  use.  The  people  of  the  town  gath- 
ered on  the  clifiis  and  watched  the  flames  as  they 
spread  over  the  great  building,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  blaze  was  seen  for 
miles  around.  All  that  was  left  of  this  immense 
hotel  property  was  a  few  outlying  buildings — the 
stable  and  bowling  alley  and  the  billiard-house — 
which  still  stands  on  the  cliff,  in  appearance  the  same 
as  when  built  over  fifty  years  ago.  A  few  years  later 
the  grounds  and  remaining  buildings  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Lodge,  and  his  two  children  have 
there  built  their  summer  residences. 

Sri;.\MBOAT  L.\xi>iN(i. — At  the  opening  of  the 
Nahant  Hotel,  a  new  road,  leading  to  Swallow's  Cave 
was  built  by  the  Hotel  Company  and  Mr.  Coolidge. 
From  this   road  a  path  was  left  leading  by  the  ledge 


in  a  westerly  direction,  where  a  short  flight  of  ste|  .^ 
lead  over  the  ledge  to  a  covered  building.  This  was 
an  open  six-sided  building,  with  seats  on  the  sicK.> 
and  ends;  a  passage-way  ran  through  to  a  long  flJL'lit 
of  steps  which  led  over  the  ledge  to  a  narrow  walk 
Two  ship  spars  had  been  laid  from  the  foot  of  tlu— 
steps  to  a  square  wooden  frame  made  of  logs  pinned 
together.  This  frame-work  was  then  filled  with 
stones,  making  a  barrier  against  the  sea,  and  upnn 
this  the  ends  of  the  spars  were  fastened,  and  [lili - 
were  driven,  slanting  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  diM|i 
water.  On  these  piles  a  long  plank  walk  was  maili- 
at  the  end  of  which  the  steamboats  made  a  landinu 
at  all  times  of  the  tides.  Subsequently  Mr.  Coolidgc 
built  the  sea  wall,  filling  the  space  between  the  wall 
and  ledge  with  stone  and  gravel,  which  gave  plenty 
ofroomforthe  wharf  and  for  the  passage-way  from 
the  wharf. 

At  the  northeasterly  end  of  this  new  addition  Ibr 
"  Nahant  House,"  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Geor:.'' 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  was  built.  A  rivalry  commenced 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  Nahant  House  and  the 
Nahant  Hotel,  which  caused  the  Nahant  Hot.  I 
Company  to  build  a  new  wharf  on  their  own  pmp- 
erty,  near  Great  Ledge,  in  the  little  cove  near  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Abbot  James. 
This  new  wharf  was  used  during  the  summer  of  1828 
as  the  landing-place  for  the  steamer  "  Housatonic." 
The  company  afterwards  purchased  that  part  of  the 
.Trsc  wharf  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  ami 
made  there  a  good  landing  for  a  steamboat,  to  ihr 
northwest  of  Swallow's  Cave.  Lines  of  steamboats 
were  now  running  their  regular  trips  between  Boston 
and  Nahant,  the  "Eagle"  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trips  that  season. 

This  landing  was  used  until  1875,  when  Central 
Wharf  was  built  by  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  at  the  old  and 
first  landing-place  near  Nipper  Stage. 

Steamboats. — The  first  steamboat  that  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor  was  the  ''  Massachusetts,"  and  the 
Columbian  Sentintl  of  July  19,  1817,  contains  the 
following  notice  of  her  : 

"The  new  and  beautiful  steamboat  'Massachu- 
setts' has,  by  perseverance,  so  far  overcome  the  prej- 
udices of  the  public,  that  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in 
her  excursion  around  the  harbor,  she  was  filled  almost 
to  overflowing  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

"The  '  Ma.ssachusetts  '  is  one  hundred  feet  long  on 
the  deck,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons." 

This  steamboat  probably  made  excursions  to  Na- 
hant in  1817,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  making 
regular  trips  until  three  years  later,  when  we  find  her 
advertising  regular  trips  to  Nahant  and  Bo.ston  from 
Foster's  wharf.  In  1818  the  steamboat  route  was 
fully  established  between  Boston  and  Nahant,  the 
steamboat  "  Eagle,"  July  18,1818,  being  advertised 
to  run  as  follows:  "Steamboat  'Eagle'  leaves  this 
morning  for  Nahant  at  9,  and   returns  to  Boston  at 
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12  M.  She  will  letuni  to  Nuluiiit  pierisely  at  3,  ami 
leave  there  at  hall-past  six." 

At  the  same  date  we  also  liiid  the  lollowiiiL:  iioliee 
of  the  "Ea-ile":  "This  new,  sale  and  eonveiiieiil 
hoat  arrived  at  tlii.s  port  a  few  days  since  I'rnin  Naii- 
tuekct,  I'or  the  purpose  ol'  irratityini;  the  inhaliilaiits 
of  this  town  and  vieinity  with  the  repetition  of  those 
l)leasant  e.xeursions  down  the  liarlior.  with  which 
they  were  so  much  dcli'.'hted  the  last  summer,  in  the 
steamboat '  Massaehiiselts.'  " 

August  iiitli,  the  same  year,  we  also  litul  the  steam- 
boat ■' Eairle,"  Captain  t'larlj,  in  addition  to  her  trips 
to  Naharit,  advertised  as  •' leaviiij;  tomorrow  lor 
llini;ham." 

From  this  it  seems  fjuite  certain  that  the  first  steam- 
boat route  out  of  Boston  was  to  Naliant.  The  follow- 
in<r  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  from  1817  to  the  jires- 
ent  date:  1817,  "  .Massaeluisetts,"'  Captain  \\'alker; 
1818-19,  "  Easrle."  Captains  Clark  and  Wood;  18:^0, 
"  Eagle"  and  "  Massachusetts,"  Captain  Wood;  1821, 
"  3Ia.«.sachusetts  "  and  "  Eagle,"  Captain  Wood  ;  1822- 
25,  "Eagle."  Captain  Wood ;  1825-27,  "Patent;" 
1828-29,  "  Ilousatonie,"  C'aptain  Francis  Johnson  ; 
18.'W,  "  Housalonie,"  Captain  Samuel  Silsbee,  and 
"  Kushlight,"  Captain  Buridiam ;  18:il,  "  Fatiiiy," 
Captain  Menry;  18;?2,  "  Ci)iineeticnt  "  in  excursions 
only,  Captain  I'orter;  18:i8-.'i4,  "  Hancock,"  Captain 
Porter;  188,3,  "Fanny,"  Captain  Marsh;  18:i(), 
"Mount  Pleasant,"  Captain  J.  Gillespie;  1837, 
"  Kingston  ;"  ISiJS,  "  .John  Jay  ;"  1839, "  Thorn,"  Cap- 
tain W.  II.  r.yram;  1840,  "Hope,"  Captain  Van 
Pelt;  1S41-47,  "(ieneral  Lincoln,"  Captain  B.  F. 
Belts;  1848,  "Nahantean,"  Captain  Belts;  1849, 
"Kins  Philip,"  Captain  Bells;  ]8'>0,  "Sullblk," 
Captain  Belts;  IS'jl.  "Xorwalk,"  Captain  Belts; 
18.52,  "Clifton,"  Captain  Carr;  18."i3.  "(^ucen  of 
May,"  18.54-.5(;,  "Nelly  Baker."  Captain  A.  L. 
Rowell;  18.57,  "Kelly  Baker,'  Captain  F.  Covcll  ; 
1858,  "  Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden  ;  ]8(i2, 
"  Nequasset,"  Captain  T.  .1.  (Jerry;  18(13.  "(ieneral 
Berry,"  Captain  T.  .1.  (lerry;  18t;4.  "  (y'linton,"  Cap- 
tain C.  Kilby;  1S<;5,  "Orient,"  Captain  C.  Kilby  ; 
1806-72,  "Ulysses,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden;  1873, 
"  Mcta,"  Captains  Calden  and  Howell;  1874-77, 
"  Meta,"  Captain  Calden  ;  187S-S3.  "  Nahant,"  Cap- 
tain Calden;  1S,S4,  no  boat;  188.5,  "General  Bart- 
letl."  Captain  J.  B.  Inger^'ol  ;  188(i,  "Julia,"  Captain 
J.  P.  Caret  ;   1887,  "  .\nita,"  Captain  F.  W.  Lund. 

FitANcis  Johnson,  the  third  son  of  Joseph  .lohn- 
8on,  inherited  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  father.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  eare  of  the  schools,  and 
was  in.'ilruniental  in  establishing  the  first  .Sunday- 
school  library  al  Nahaiil. 

At  an  early  age  he  enga!.'ed  in  the  fishing  business. 
He  made  hi.s  first  voyages  in  the  "  .lelferson,"  in  mid- 
winter, and  now  rcl  lies  the  hardships  he  then  ex- 
perienced in  one  of  lhe<e  midwinter  voyages  as  one  of 
the  hardest  ever  experienced  by  him,  although  he  had 
commanded,  at  dilferent  limes,  more  of  the  fleet  of 


ve.s.sels  at  Nahant  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  lie 
was  married,  October  30,  1S:27,  to  .Miss  Sally  Bice,  a 
daUL'hler  of  Mr.  .Fesse  Kice. 

In  18l'8  and  1829  he  commanded  the  steamboat 
"  Housatonie,"  and  the  excursion  steamer  "  Byron '' 
in  1830. 

In  183()  he  returned  to  Nahant,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business  nnlil  1812,  in  which  year  be 
estalilishcd  the  since  lari.;e  and  prosperous  lobster 
business,  known  thrcjughout  the  country  as  Johnson 
&  Young,  which  he  successfully  condneled  for  upward 
of  forty  years. 

Coi!Ni;i.Us  CooLlIKU:. — In  1821  Cornelius  Cool- 
idge.  an  enterprising  Boston  merchant  and  contraetcu-, 
purchased  of  Breed  and  the  Hoods  nearly  all  the  land 
to  the  eastward  of  Rice's  Hotel.  This  was  laid  out  in 
new  streets  and  sixty-two  building-lots.  On  these 
lots  Mr.  Coolidge  subsci(Uently  Ijuill  the  following 
cottages:  the  Bryant  cottage.  Dr.  Robbins",  David 
Sears'  (now  the  Ap]deton  cottage),  Hubbard's  (now 
the  Charles  It.  Green  cottage),  B.  C.  Clark's  i  now  the 
house  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  lati'  .\nios  .V. 
Lawrence),  N.  P.  Russell's,  and  also  the  Nahant 
House  (now  the  Peabody  cottage).  The  Villa,  the 
last  house  built  by  Mr.  ('oolidge,  is  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge.  But  owing  to  financial  em- 
barrassments Mr.  Coolidge  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
lands  and  houses  and  give  up  all  his  plans.  This 
was  unfortunate  for  Nahant,  as  he  had  conlem]ilated 
other  great  imi)rovemcnts.  Among  oilier  things  he 
built  the  stone-work  of  the  old  wharf,  and  gave,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Nahant  f_'liurcli.  the  land  on 
which  it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1825  Nahant  had  seventy-five  |ierina- 
nent  residents  ;  and  by  the  fiillowingstatcnient  it  will 
be  .seen  that  during  the  half-centnry  from  1775  to 
1825  only  two  deaths  occurred,  with  the  exi'eptiiui 
of  deaths  frijni  old  age,  or  diseases  incident  to  old 
i  age:  Jonathan  Johnson,  old  age,  aged  seventy-four 
years;  Nehemiah  Breed,  palsy,  seventy-three  years; 
Abby  Breed,  inflammati<Mi  of  the  brain,  seventeen 
years;  .Vbner  Hood,  old  age,  eighty-five  years;  .Mary 
Johnson,  consumption,  thirty-one  years. 

The  SHA-SERl'l-^N'f. — Nahant  seems  to  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  during  the  year  of  182:!, 
in  the  attractions  she  had  to  offer,  as  a  now 
established  watering-place,  to  the  families  of  Boslon 
and  vicinity;  for  in  addition  to  all  that  was  offered 
bv  the  new  hotel,  nature  herself  seemed  to  have 
been  so  kindly  disposed  as  to  furnish,  besides,  a 
new  and  rare  spectacle, — ^tliat  of  tlu'  fiibled  sea- 
serpent.  In  the  Palriol  of  .Inly  M,  1x2".,  ap- 
pears the  following  account  of  the  monster  as  seen 
by  one  of  our  oldest  inh.abitanls.  Captain  Francis 
Johnson  : 


'■  I,  Fruiiris  .lolunon,  Jr  ,  toBlifv  Itmt  in 
Ni.liiiiit.  .Inly  12.  Wl^.  lit  ubuiit  niiio  o'rl.. 
into  L.vnTi  luiili..r,  Hoiiicthilig  in  the  wiilor.ri 
I  tlicn  supposed  it  to  be  such,  ami  forbore  t<j 

"  About  two  boun)  aftcrwurUa  I   beurd  a 


..itiK  i"t.>  tho  hiirbor  n-oiii 

etnblin;;  a  row  of  porimises. 

Moliio  it. 

loise  ill  lliv  Mater,  nnd  saw, 
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about  four  rotla  distant,  sometliing  resembling  tlie  head  of  a  fish  or  ser- 
pent elevated  about  two  feet  above  the  surface,  followed  by  seven  or 
eight  bunches,  the  first  over  six  feet  from  the  liead,  all  these  hunches 
being  about  six  feet  apart  and  raised  about  six  inches  above  the 
water. 

"  It  stood  eastward  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  with  an  undu- 
lating motion  like  that  of  a  caterpillar.  Its  color  was  dark,  hke  that  of 
a  shark  or  porpoisB. 

"  I  pursued  it  about  a  mile,  being  in  a  small  flshing-boat,  and  had  a 
fair  ^new  of  it  for  about  thirty  minutes,  the  water  being  smooth  and  the 
sky  clear,  and  then  I  lost  sight  of  it,  supposing  il  to  dive  beneath  the 
surface.  I  believe  it  to  be  what  I  took  for  a  row  of  porpoises  two  liours 
before. 

"  I  am  about  twenty  years  of  nge  ;  was  horu  and  have  always  lived  at 
Nabant  ;  have  been  constantly  employed  in  fishing;  have  seen  every 
species  of  fish  accustomed  to  visit  our  coast,  but  never  saw  anything  re- 
sembling this. 

"  I  have  heretofore  constantly  doubted  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent, 
but  now  firmly  believe  what  I   saw  to  bo  the  animal  hitherto  described 


"  Signed, 
"Nahant,  July  12,  JS2:J. 


'  1'ka 


John 


X,  Jb. 


"  Wo  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  was  given  in  our  pres- 
ence, and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  BIr.  Johnson,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  his  veracity. 

"  II.  A,  S.  Dearborn. 

*'  Nath.  Amoky. 

"  Sidney  Bartlett. 

"  Thomas  Whitmore. 

"  Richard  D.  Harris. 

*'  KUSSELL  JaKVIS. 

"  I  certify  that  Fnincis  Juhnson,  Jr.,  made  the  same  report  to  me 
previous  to  his  landing  at  Naliant,  July  12, 18-23. 

"  J,  S.  Dorr." 

Many  other  accounts  of  those  who  have  described 
the  sea-serpent,  as  seen  by  them,  could  be  given.  It 
is  stil]  often  reported  that  the  sea-serpent  has  been 
seen  off  Nahant,  and  other  places  along  the  coast. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  very  incredulous  about 
the  existence  of  such  a  sea  monster. 

Some  of  our  old  fishermen  have  looked  in  vain  for 
his  appearance.  One  who  was  present  on  Long 
Beach  when  hissnakeship  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen,  declared  it  was  three  horse  mackerel  sharks 
following  in  the  Avake  of  each  other  with  their  heads 
and  back  fins  appearing  above  the  water.  As  these 
lines  of  mackerel  sharks  are  frequently  seen  on  a 
calm  day,  they  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  sea- 
serpent.  Whichever  it  may  be,  the  mysterious  and 
fabled  sea-serpent  or  only  a  row  of  horse  mackerel, 
let  those  who  see,  judge. 

Mr.  Frederic  Tudor. — Mrs.  Delia  Tudor,  in  or 
before  1820,  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  resident  at 
Nahant.  She  built  the  stone  house  in  the  eighth 
range,  which,  in  1824,  was  purchased  by  her  son 
Frederic  Tudor,  who  made  this  for  many  years  his 
summer  residence,  purchasing  adjoining  lands, 
building  a  stable  and  additions  to  the  house,  and  in 
many  other  ways  improving  the  estate.  In  the  early 
days,  he  and  his  brother  frequently  traveled  on 
foot  from  Boston  to  Nahant.  Mr.  Tudor's  first  effort 
towards  public  improvement  was  in  the  planting  of 
two  rows  of  Balm  of  (Iiloa<I  trees,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  road,  from  the  hill  near  Short  Beach  to  Summer 
Street.  Prior  to  this,  William  Wood  and  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  had    planted  a   row  of  elms  from   Summer 


Street  to  the  Breed  House.  Mr.  Tudor  did  not  allow 
this  much-needed  improvement  to  suffer  any  neglect, 
and  from  the  earliest  pl;inting  of  trees,  tlirough  his 
many  years  of  residence  here,  he  caused  this  work 
to  be  continued  every  spring  and  autumn.  Nearly 
all  the  beautiful  elms,  maples  and  other  varieties  of 
sha<ie-trecs  that  now  grow  along  our  streets  were 
planted  by  him.  He  once  remarked  that  every  tree 
he  planted  was  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
any  State,  Georgia  for  instance,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
Nahant,  since,  in  time,  both  would  enjoy  them  joint- 
ly,— thus  anticipating  for  Nahant  a  more  i)rosperous 
future  than  any  one  has  as  yet  realized. 

He  inclosed  his  own  lands  with  heavy  stone  fences, 
ploughed  and  cultivated  these  inclosed  fields,  planted 
corn  and  other  grains,  and  built  new  streets.  The 
following  letter,  publislied  in  1849,  describes  Mr. 
Tudor's  garden  : 


"Among  the  many  heantiful  ft-atiires  of  Kahaut,  one  of  the  most 
beautifnl  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tndor.  We  called  to  see  his  place  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  ride  toonr  famed  and  favorite  Nahant,  and  were 
politely  received  hy  onr  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Johnson,  to  whom  we  ex- 
press our  thanks  f  r  his  attention. 

"The  cottage  and  garden  of  Mr.  Tudor  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
certainly  deserve  a  mention  to  the  i>ublic. 

"The  cottage  is  huilt  of  stone  which  was  collected  lit  Naliant,  of  a 
coarse  or  dark  gmnite  which  is  quite  abundant  there ;  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  hemlock  hark,  giving  the  building  au  ancient  appearance, 
which  seems  to  be  a  taste  the  proprietor  studies. 

"  Mr.  Tudor's  giirden  contains  over  two  acres,  and  is  inclosed  hy  a 
very  Buhstantial  fence,  about  seventeen  feet  high,  which  not  only  pro- 
tects it  from  intruders,  hut  prevents  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  the 
violent  wind.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  fruit-trees,  many  of 
them  beautifully  trained  on  fences,  giving  them  a  very  tnstefnl  and 
ornamental  appearance.  One  cherry-tree,  with  its  branches  trained 
horizontally,  covers  a  space  of  over  five  hundred  square  feet;  some  of 
its  brandies  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  extending  each  side  of 
the  trunk  perfectly  straight.  The  pear-trees  look  exceedingly  well,  con" 
sidering  that  it  is  an  unfavorable  season  for  the  pear  crop  in  this 
vicinity,  owing  to  the  late  frost  in  the  spring. 

"Ilis  plums  are  worthy  of  notice,  all  looking  finely,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  many  of  these  trees  are  loaded 
with  the  finest  plums. 

"There  are  many  interesting  experiments  in  shading  trees  from  the 
sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  which  have  proven  quite  successful. 
.\11  his  experiments  are  tried  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Among 
the  many  experiments  is  one  quite  novel  of  capturing  insects;  he  has 
suspended  in  his  trees  between  two  and  three  hundred  small  bottles,  partly 
filled  with  sweetened  water,  into  which  all  fiys,  bugs  and  moths  are  jn- 
tired  and  are  drowned. 

**  Gr-^at  quantities  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way.  During  two 
weeks  of  the  diy  weather  in  June  there  were  captured  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  hugs,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  on  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  of  June,  <uie  hundred  and  eight  thousand  were  taken, — thus, 
besides  destroying  the  effect  of  the  insects,  preventing  an  immense  en- 
crease  by  propagation. 

"Although  his  principal  interest  is  in  trees,  yet  he  has  a  portion  of 
his  grounds  dedicated  to  Flora,  and  a  beautiful  marble  figure  of  the 
goddess  is  in  the  centre  of  this  department. 

'*  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  ono-half  of  the  com- 
munity think  that  nothing  can  bo  grown  successfully  at  Nahant,  and 
twelve  years  ago  not  ono  in  a  hundred  could  be  found  that  believed 
it,  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Tudor  is  entitled  to  a  groat  deal  of  credit  for 
his  persevering  efforts,  for  by  thera  he  has  estiiblished  the  fact  that 
the  barren  soil  of  Nahant  will  yield  to  the  industry  of  man  as  well  as 
other  places.  And  quite  an  interest  has  l>oen  aroused  in  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nnhant,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  attribute  Ut 
the  exaniplo  of  Mr.  Tudor. 

"  Besides  the  gardens,  Mr.  Tudor  has  quite  a  farm,  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  boels  and  cairots.    He  has  harvested  the  past  season  about  fifty 
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'   lis  of  Imjf  ;  although  ho  has  liovi-r  jet  ik'Vottil  liis  »ltinlion  jiirnoii- 

lly  lu  tlKit  l.raiicli,  jet  Ibt-re  is  no  loas-  li  why  hf  cannot  have  onv  ..f 

<■  finest  furins  in  tho  potintiy.      In  atl'htion  to  pratifyinj;  bis  own 

iv,  t<-  ta^lo,  Mr.  Tn.ior  has  not  ne(;li-.t.d  the  lail.lic,  iifany  one  who 

-lies  on  Nahant  cannot  fail  to  observe. 

The  many  fine  tn-es  on  each  ^illL•  of  the  road  are  liviiij;  wilne*,sns  of 

fact,  anil  tho  many  hundreila  of  trees  tcntlercil  alioiil  on  the  bills. 

■  ■   iiinst  hi»Te  reqoireil  an  tintlsiinl  defiree  of  care  au<l  expense  to  have 

ii!;ht  them  to  their  present  thrivinK  condition. 

•  In  slo'rt,  the  entire  apjieanince  of  the  peninsula  has  been  cIiaiiKed, 

111  the  tio.-mliful  contrast  between  Ibe  freen  trees  anil  the  wild  oreun 

ike  tho  s|>ot  donhly  interostini-  to  the  lover  of  luitnre  or  the  seeker 

1    pleasnre,  for  all  of  which  tho  future  cener.itions  cannot  fail  to  he 

roiiindful,  and  to  reniomher  him  with  gratitude.  ' 

Mr.  Tiiiliir  iil.so  contrilmted  to  mid  IrIiumI  Id  huild  tlic 
.N'aliaiit  cliundi,  be.'idcs  jriviiig  lihiniliy  to  llic  vilhijrc 
cluircli,  iiiul  he  wa.s  one  of  the  lir.st  to  ofier  a  bounty 
for  tlie  encoiir:i.<reniciit  of  voluiiteer.s  in  the  \v:ir  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  establishment  of  the  ilaolis  (iardeii.s, 
and  the  buihlingof  the  hotel  adjoining,  with  the  swings 
and  "shades,"  anil  the  substantial  sea  wall  and  the 
road  along  the  north  shore,  are  all  his  works.  What- 
ever he  undertook  to  build,  he  built  in  the  most  sub- 

intial  manner.  That  construetcd  with  wood  has 
11  >w  almost  gone  ;  the  fenecs  that  surrounded  the  tine 
gardens  are  al.so  disappearing,  and  all  (hat  seems  to 
remain  are  the  lofty  elm  trees  and  granite  sea  walls 
'o-sides  his  stone  cottagi-. 

Tn  the  Boxlon  .Journal  of  October  •'»,  ]S."iS,  is  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  aeeoiint  of  cider-making  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Tudor  : 


•Cii 


Peiihv-Mak 
jvo  nature  ii 


"  The  first  ovelit  of  the  abi 
rod  la.st  week  uiK>n  the  jireniises  of  i 
kindly  extended  to  all  tho  inbahilai 
noon  of  Saturday,  tlie  I'd  of  Octobei 
juice  of  thu  pear)  and  merry-ina] 
t;ener:illy  were  the  order  of  the  day 


He 


;  Tudor.  Esii,  lly  invitatio 
arse  parly  ni.-t  on  tho  iifli 
l-'ider.  perry  (niade  from  1 
iliviviallty  and  good  feeli 
>  were  gatbereil 


lane 


th< 


ch  fruiLs  of  tilt 
lit  in  openttloii. 


•arth.  Tbo  first  cider-mill  ever  seen  at  Nabant 
lid  the  first  cider  was  received  from  the  liaiiil  of 
Mr.  Tudor  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  (Undo  Caleb;,  and  drank  with  an 
appropriate  toast. 

"  The  delicious  beverage  ran  freely  from  the  press,  ami  was  as  freely 
dealt  out  to  the  multitude,  who,  by  smiling  faces  and  pleasant  remarks, 
evinced  their  appreciation  of  its  merits.  Then  followed  tbo  matmfac 
ture  of  perry,  which  was  univorKilly  pronounced  '  most  excellent.'  In 
addition  to  two  barrels  of  cider  distributed  at  tbo  gathering,  and  near  a 
barivl  of  perry,  six  or  seven  other  barrels  of  cider  are  yet  to  bo  made, 
and  largo   quantities  of  fall  and  winter  apples  and   pears  are  yet    tube 

"  .Some  interesting  and  ajipropriato  remarks  were  iiiaile  upon  the 
occasion  l.y  Mr.  Ilanimorid.  who  addrc.ssi.il  the  party  in  i.Bpoiise  to  a 
call.  .Mlusion  was  fiiado  tn  present  condition  of  .Valiant  in  regard  to 
fruit,  A-c,  as  compared  to  a  few  years  since,  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Tudor,  fruit  and  ornainontal  trees  were  introduced  and  their  ciillnro 
encouraged  and  promoted.  Then  Nabant  was  coniparalively  barren, 
unsheltered  from  the  driving  storms  of  winter  and  the  llerco  rays  of  the 
Biimmer  sun;  now,  tho  finest  varieties  of  fruits  aro  comparatively 
ahiindant,  an<l  shaded  walks  and  groves  greatly  enhance  its  nativo 
atlracliona. 

"Some  ono  present  produced  tbo  ylrfoiidV  ihmlhhj  for  .\ngusl,  from 
which  .Mr.  Ilammond  read  a  portion  of  an  article  in  wliieli  the  writer 
makes  disparaging  mention  of  Mr.  Tudor'a  ugly  fences  and  scriibliy 
pear-trees.  Sullico  it  to  .say  that  tbo  st.itolnont,  whoii  brought  in  conlriist 
with  tbo  facts  In  tho  case,  exhibited  altogether  a  sorry  coulrasl.  \.. 
expression  of  indignation  followoil,  Iml  twice  three  deafening  cheers  for 
Sir.  Tudor  gave  evidolice  of  the  prevailing  feeling. 

"lietlrlng  from  the  scone  of  cider-nmking.  tho  parly,  each  provided 
(even  to  tbo  ladies)  with  a  bottlo  of  pure  juice  of  the  ap|.lu  or  pear, 
were  conducted  by  Sir.  Tudor  to  his  large  garden  orchard  on  the  south 


side  of  the  peninsula.  Here  in  every  direction  upon  the  1  ip  of  iii..lher 
earth  and  banging  from  the  trees  were  the  finest  of  fniits  in  the  gi.at- 
osl  abiluilanco.  Kree  to  all,  •  .\s  (iod  gave  to  m<-,  so  give  1  to  you.- 
WILS  the  gener..u«  senliiiielll  of  Ihe  li.ist.  Here,  in  eloipient  voliiioes, 
did  those  pear  trees  pronounce  the  .scrubby  epithet  a  misn r. 

"  Wishing  to  Mr.  I'lidnr  length  ..f  days  in  which  to  eiij..y  the  fruits  ..f 
his  labors,  Ihe  loeny  ami  ha|.|.j  party  repaired  to  llieir  homes,  long  and 
gratefully  to  renienilier  Ihe  pleasant  awl  inleii  sling  ociasion. 

■•Wo  will  stale  in  Ibis  ...nneeiion,  Sir,  Kditor.  that  tli.re  has  been 
gathered  on  Naliaiit  the  present  season,  by  Chailes  .-Xnioiy,  Kb.)  ,  twenty 
barrels  of  apples;  l.y  Culeb  .biliiison.  eight  or  ten  barrels;  W.  W. 
.lobiisun,  four  bands;  .1.  W.  fago,  Ks.|.,  from  many  trees,  .luuntity 
unknown;  Francis  .lolnison.  live  .irsix  barrels;  Waller  .lolinson,  eight 
or  ten  barrels;  W.  li.  .lohnson,  hve  or  six  barrels,  ami  a  goodly  qiian- 
tity  of  hiio  peais  ;  Albert  Whitney  many  iMrrel-s,  say  eight  or  ten  by 
esHlilale  ;  .\.  foll.y  expeclral  to  gather  sev.-ral  1  arrets  ;  .I..iiulbali  .lohn- 
son, five  or  six  barrels;  .Tosei.li  .Iolins..ii,  ab..iit  llir.e  l.arr.-ls, 

"There  has  also  been  gatbei-ed  a  .luaiitily  of  biilLTiiiits  aii.l  Kiiglish 
walnuts.     This  is  pretty  lair,  cou.-id.iing  lliat  the  lives  aie  ..I  but  a  lew 


After  the  dealh  of  Mr.  Tudor,  bis  wife,  .Mrs.  Kemio 
Tudor,  with  the  s:ime  s|iirit,  continued  the  improve- 
niciits  Mr.  Tudor  had  begun.  She  ]nireh:ised  the  old 
landing-place,  .\ip]ier  Stage.  ;ind  land  ;idjoiiiing,  on 
which  she  built  the  new  wharf,  the  jireseut  steamboat 
landing. 

'  In  the  earliest  ye;irs  of  tliis  century  a  young 
man  Just  eiiteiing  iiierc:iiitile  life,  looking  ;iromid 
him  with  a  beginner's  enthusi;isni  for  uiithought- 
of  and  idieap  commodilies  to  carry  to  new  and 
dear  nuirkels,  hit  upon  the  ice  which  in  limitless 
fields  clothed  his  native  lakes  in  winter.  Even  at 
that  time,  well-to-do  peojile  housed  a  little  ice  for 
summer's  use,  and  to  him  oeeiured  the  possibility  of 
tr:iiisportin<r  this  great  ;tbsorbeiit  of  he:it  :iiid  producer 
of  cold  to  tropical  bititudes,  where  its  v;ilue  would  be 
greatest. 

The  sulistance  was  e;isily  obtained,  and  to  cut  it 
into  blocks  convenient  for  h;tndling  cost  very  little. 
All  uneert:iin  but  probably  large  part  would  be  lost  by 
melting;  would  there  be  a  residue  ;ifler  storage, 
transportation  and  h;indliiig  wliieb  could  be  sold  at 
such  a  price  tb:it  all  expenses  would  be  covered  and 
a  profit  left  over?  The  young  iiiiin  who  considered 
this  project  was  Frederic  Tudor,  the  thinl  son  of 
Colonel  William  Tudor,  a  Uevolutionary  otiicer  and 
frienil  of  (iencral  ^^'asllington,  and  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence. ISorn  in  Boston,  September  4,  17.S3,  he  was 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to  pon- 
der the  scheme  of  a  trade  in  ice,  and  he  had  so  well 
satisfied  himstdf  of  its  feasibility  that  in  I.SO.'i  a  cargo 
of  ice  cut  from  a  pond  on  his  father's  country  place 
in  Saiigus  wms  actually  loaded  on  board  a  schooner, 
and  in  (barge  of  iiiniself as  owner  and  sujiercargo,  was 
shipped  to  the  island  of  Martinitpie. 

Tlie  project,  of  which  this  was  but  an  attem]it,  a 
bare  o[)ening  of  what  he  calculaled  would  grow  to  be 
a  great  trade  with  the  Indies,  was  laughed  at  by  all 
his  neighbors  as  a  cra/.y  undertaking. 

He  eonfesseil  that  one  reason  for  sailing  alfing  with 
his  novel  merchandise  was  to  escape  the  jeers  of  his 


'  Written  bv  his 


,  Frederic  Tudor. 
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acquaintances  and  the  well-meant  restraint  of  his 
friends,  but  as  such  things  have  no  weight  with  the 
man  who  is  possessed  by  an  idea  and  seriously  in 
earnest  in  its  development,  his  chief  reason  was  un- 
doubtedly to  watch  the  efTcctiveness  of  his  precau- 
tions to  preserve  the  ice,  and  to  introduce  the  new 
product  to  its  first  market  in  the  tropics  in  person. 

So  unaccustomed  were  the  residents  of  the  island 
to  the  properties  of  ice,  and  so  unprepared  to  receive 
and  use  it,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  his  advance 
agents,  that  no  real  advantage  was  obtained  from  it; 
but  the  whole  cargo  arrived  with  trifling  shrinkage, 
and  the  success  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
experiment  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Another  motive  which  induced  young  Tudor  to 
take  passage  on  the  schooner  was  to  give  confidence 
to  the  sailors,  wlio  hesitated  to  embark  on  a  vessel 
filled  with  what  was  likely  to  shortly  turn  into  water, 
possibly  with  ruddenness,  and,  if  not  sink  her,  cer- 
tainly make  her  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  In 
later  years  experience  proved  ice  to  be  one  of  the 
best  cargoes.  Becoming  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  it 
gave  stiffness  and  strength  to  the  hull  inclosing  it; 
it  could  not  shift ;  a  vessel  loaded  with  it  could  not 
sink  ;  perishable  products  shipped  with  it  were  pre- 
served, and  but  a  small  part  was  lost  by  melting,  if 
suitable  precautions  were  taken,  even  during  a  voy- 
age lasting  for  months. 

The  venture  at  Martinique,  although  nearly 
swamping  his  small  capital,  for  he  found  it  diflicult 
to  dispose  of  his  merchandise,  was,  after  all,  of  a  na 
ture  to  encourage  him  in  new  attempts,  not  only  here, 
but  in  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
From  this  time  for  many  years  his  enthusiastic  na- 
ture carried  him  forward,  in  spite  of  disasters,  losses, 
accumidating  debts  and  innumerable  discourage- 
ments. He  managed,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  money, 
even  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt  which  favoring  for- 
tune never  lightened  without  soon  involving  him 
deeper  by  unexpected  and  improbable  disasters,  to 
steadily  extend  his  business.  While  under  heavy 
expenses  from  efforts  to  introduce  the  trade  into  new 
and  untried  markets,  interlopers  appeared  and  sought 
to  wrest  from  him  those  which  were  well  established 
and  profitable;  his  agents  would  cheat  him  out  of 
his  receipts;  sometimes,  through  the  connivance  of 
corrupt  government  officials,  they  defrauded  him  out 
of  profitable  privileges.  His  creditors  not  only 
hounded  him,  but  actively  endeavored  to  break  up 
the  very  business  which  was  their  only  reliance  for 
payment. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  his  days  and  nights  were 
spent  in  a  continuous  contest  against  adversity. 

When  he  began  the  enterprise  in  1805,  being  only 
a  youth,  he  wrote  on  the  cover  of  his  journal,  "  He 
who  gives  back  at  the  first  repulse,  without  striking  a 
second  blow,  despairs  of  success,  has  not  been,  is  not, 
and  never  will  be  a  hero  in  love,  war  or  business.'' 
Many  times  in  his  long  history  of  discouragements  he 


refers  to  th  is  motto  and  takes  courage  again.  He  argue-t 
with  himself  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  all  up  and 
enter  some  business  where  such  labor  as  he  has  given 
would  be  well  paid  ;  but  he  always  finally  decides  to 
continue.  He  is,  all  through,  completely  overcome 
by  the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  a  great  im- 
pending result,  and  after  each  repulse,  returns  to  the 
struggle  with  new  energy. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  reverses,  which  permitted 
only  the  slowest  progress,  he  at  last  got  the  trade  in- 
to a  condition  in  which  an  ultimate  reward  of  great 
profit  was  certain.  His  success  encouraged  a  return 
to  his  earliest  business  of  trading  in  merchandise. 

A  speculation  in  coffee,  conceived  and  managed  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
took  an  interest,  resulted  iu  great  loss,  and,  as  he  was 
still  without  great  resources,  caused  his  failure.  Calling 
his  creditors  together,  he  assured  them  of  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  pay  them  all  in  full  with  interest, 
if  they  would  give  him  time.  Assuming  thus  an 
enormous  debt,  and  terribly  handicapped  by  it,  he 
went  to  work  to  accomplish  its  payment,  which  he 
finally  did  after  years  of  patient  perseverance,  his 
business  growing  meanwhile,  and  enabling  him  to 
accumulate,  besides,  a  large  property. 

His  early  youth  had  been  largely  spent  upon  his 
father's  county  place,  "  Rockwood  "  (now  the  Poor 
Farm  of  the  town  of  Saugus),  where  the  homestead 
is  still  standing.  Here  he  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters indulged  their  taste  for  gardening,  farming  and 
country  life,  and  entered  actively  into  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  making  of  agricultural  experiments. 
They  kept  a  record  of  their  doings  mainly  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  boy  Frederic,  who  even  then 
seemed  overflowing  with  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 
Although  he  was  the  only  one  of  four  brothers  who 
was  not  graduated  from  Harvard  College  (which  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  afterwards),  he  had  great 
fondness  for  letters  and  the  company  of  cultivated 
people. 

While  attending  to  his  work,  extending  the  ice 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  where  Europeans  or 
Americans  had  gathered  in  large  enough  numbers  to 
make  his  shipments  of  ice  profitable,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  study  and  reading  and  by 
converse  and  association  with  leading  intellects,  and 
in  later  years  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  rearing  of 
plants  and  trees  at  his  country  place. 

It  was  probably  as  a  horticulturist  that  he  was  best 
known  in  Essex  and  adjoining  counties. 

Fond  of  the  sea,  he  had,  along  with  Col.  Perkins, 
Stephen  Codman  and  others,  been  first  to  pitch  upon 
that  gem  of  the  ocean,  Xahant,  recognizing  its  great 
charms  as  a  summer  resort.  OriginaUy  a  common  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  used  from  the 
earliest  time  as  a  pasture,  the  promontory  had  been 
stripped  of  what  must  have  been  a  crowning  beauty, 
its  forest  trees. 

Tudor,  who  had   now  made  Kahant  his  home,  set 
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'lilt  to  restore  this  feature  .-oiuewliat  ;  ami  in  acKli- 
I  'II  to  the  extfiisive  garclens  wliich  he  laid  out  on 
!^  own  grounds,  located  and  built  the  |iuldie  niad.-<, 
i.'id  planted  and  eared  tor  trees  on  tlieir  iiuirgins. 
The  promontory  being  so  bold  and  high,  oHercil  no 
shelter  from  the  merciless  arctic  winds  of  winter; 
the  site  was  dry,  bleak  and  most  uuproniising  for  ex- 
jjeriments  in  horticulture.  Hut  it  was  his  character- 
istic both  to  test  the  unknown  and  to  accomplish  the 
impossible. 

As  the  essence  of  a  sport  is  the  surmounting 
of  obstacles,  so  without  this  stimulus,  perhaps,  his 
efforts  as  a  gardener  would  liave  failed  to  interest 
him.  His  success  should  be  measured  not  only  by  re- 
sults, whicli  were  considerable,  but  by  the  dilliculties 
suceessl'uUy  overcome  and  the  permanent  character 
of  his  improvements.  During  his  life  his  garden  was 
kept  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  the 
products  frequciitly  taking  the  highest  prizes;  the  re- 
sults were  due  to  his  own  knowledge  and  care,  as- 
sisted by  such  native  Yankee  talent  as  he  could  find 
about  him.  He  never  eui|>li)yed  a  trained  and  edu- 
cated gardener.  It  was  iiis  pleasure  that  the  com- 
munity should  enjoy  free  what  had  cost  him  so  nuuh  ; 
admission  to  the  gardens  was  always  reailily  granted, 
and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  all  the  children  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  come  with  baskets  and  to  fill 
them  during  the  day.  Afterwards  they  wi're  enter- 
tained by  a  sumptuous  collation. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  discover  valuable  seed- 
lings, but  met  with  no  snb.-tanlial  success,  although 
he  spent  years  in  cosily  experimenting  ;  nor  did  he 
need  this  glory.  He  won  credit  enough  in  bis  hard- 
earned  success  in  covering  his  loved  Nahant  with 
trees,  now,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,  in  their 
prime,  and  by  his  generous  expenditiirt's  in  jiublic 
improvements  for  her  benefit.  His  method  in  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  was  principally  to  provitle  arti- 
ficial shelters.  He  used  to  set  out  hardy  and  (juick- 
growing  trees  as  wind  barriers  to  jirotect  those  of 
slower  growtli  and  greater  shade-giving  qualities, 
which,  when  they  had  grown  to  suflicient  size,  would 
support  each  other  in  resisting  the  wind,  alter  the 
protecting  frets  were  removed.  No  one  who  should 
vi>it  N'ahant  at  the  i)resent  time  can  understand  the 
utter  iticredulity  with  w  hii  h  his  attempts  at  tree-i)lant- 
ing  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  so  magnif- 
icent is  the  outcome  of  his  per.severance. 

The  first  growth  of  Balm  of  (tileads  has  now  nearly 
all  disap|)eared,  and  the  protected  trees  now  stan<l 
secure,  and  handsome  elms  and  maples,  some  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

A  word  about  the  man  himself.  To  accomplish 
sudi  results  he  required  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
value,  enthusiasm,  self-reli.'ince  and  perseverance  ;  also 
belief  in  himself  and  the  rightne.ssof  his  course,  that 
is  to  say,  honesty  and  truthfulness.  He  po.ssessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and,  in  addition 
such  an  originality  of  thought  and  language  and  con- 


duct as  to  be  remarkable,  and  make  him  a  most  enter- 
taining companion.  While  he  was  a  stubborn  lighter 
for  his  own  rights,  he  was  generous  in  coiu-eding  the 
rights  of  others.  He  had  a  dee|)  sense  of  religion, 
without  cant  ;  was  charitable,  yet  with  discriminating 
justice.  He  ]>ossesscd  a  ronianti<-,  even  jioelic  nature, 
and  his  hard  life,  ever  subdued  his  liiu'r  feelings  or 
diMiinished  liis  sym|ialhy  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  a  champion  to  the  weak  and  to  women  chivalr<ius 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

His  mother  and  sisters  were  women  of  marked 
character  and  accomplishments;  perhaps  from  them 
he  derived  a  high  ideal  of  women,  such  as  springs 
from  sincere  admiration  and  a  contact  with  none  but 
the  noblest  and  best. 

He  lived  lo  see  all  his  concerns  in  a  tlourishing  con- 
dition, and  died  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
on  the  fith  of  Decemljer,  l.S(M,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  CXVII. 

N\H\ST—(Coiiliiiiicd). 

Inonimatiun  nf  To,m—Roa,h~-T),e  »-w  Tomi-Sammcr  Itaideiili—Fuh- 
iii.j  l„l,re»t— Other  lmlrisln,-s-SI,ipu-rcel;a  and  Sorms— ScZ/rjoij— 
CInirchts. 

lNroni>oii.\Tl<)N-  Ol^-  Town.— In  ISKi  the  residents 
and  non-residents  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be  in- 
cor]Mirated  as  a  town,  but  their  petition  was  so  stren- 
uously oppt  sed  by  the  Lynn  people  that  the  jiraycr 
<d'the  petitioners  was  refused  by  the  Legislature.  The 
lietitioMcrs  then  askeil  of  the  Lynn  i)eo]de  in  their 
town-meeting  to  grant  sullicient  sums  of  money  to 
protect  the  beach,  and  to  make  improvements  in  the 
roads  at  Nahant,  but  they  failed  in  these  requests. 

\  movenu'iil  was  then  made  by  the  Nahant  people 
to  commence  the  several  im|irovements  from  their 
own  contributions.  Jlr.  Frederic  Tudor  was  (jne  of 
the  largest  contributors,  and  built  nearly  all  the 
street  now  known  as  Willow  Road. 

The  road  from  Nahant  to  Lynn  was  then  simjily  a 
long  beach,  and  at  high  tide  nothing  more  than  a 
ridge  id'  sott  sand,  through  which  it  was  very  dillieult 
and  wearisome  to  travel,  but  at  low  or  half-tide  the 
hard,  firm  sand  made  a  much  easier  road.  All  jour- 
lu'ys,  therefore,  across  the  beach  were  made  at  low 
tide,  unless  necessity  demanded  otherwi>e.  The 
time-table  for  the  first  stage  line  to  Nahant  was 
changed  weekly  to  correspond  with  the  tides.  It  was 
probably  this  dependence  on  the  tides  whic  h  encour- 
aged the  steamboats  to  run  so  early  to  Nahant  from 
lioston.  A  plank  breakwater  had  been  built  across 
the  low  ])laccs  on  the  beach,  and  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Long  Ii<ach  a  tall,  whit(>  jiole  was  placed 
as  a  guide.  In  1845  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Nahant  was  held  at  the  Nahant  Hotel  to  forward  the 
building  of  a  graveled  road  acrcss  the  beach.      Some 
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of  those  present  thougbt  it  would  not  be  practicable, 
as  by  putting  gravel  over  the  loose  sand  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  would  cut  through,  and  in  this  way  the 
gravel  would  become  mixed  with  the  sand,  making 
the  road  no  better  than  before.  With  tliis  view  they 
propos^-d  a  plank  road,  which  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval. After  a  full  discussion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Frederic  Tudor, 
Johu  H.  Gray,  Phineas  Drew  and  Caleb  Johnson, 
who  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  a 
road,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  same,  and  to 
consult  with  the  selectmen  of  Lynn  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  cooperation  of  the  town.  That  this  was  not 
the  only  scheme  at  that  time  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Lynn  Whig  of  September  13, 
1845  :  "A  correspondent  of  the  Transcript  states  that 
the  committee  will  probably  report  in  favor  of  build- 
ing upon  this  beach  (Long  Beach,  Nahant)  a  branch 
for  the  Eastern  Railroad.'' 

In  1847  a  town-meeting  held  at  Lynn  voted  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  road  over  Long 
Beach,  provided  that  said  road  be  built  and  finished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  selectmen.  The  road  was 
then  built  by  spreading  gravel  over  the  sand,  and 
was  about  one  rod  wide.  It  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  Again,  in  April,  1849,  the  tow^n  of 
Lynn  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  new 
road  over  Long  Beach,  provided  that  an  equal  sum 
be  subscribed  by  the  Nahant  people.  In  this  way  a 
narrow,  graveled  road  was  completed  from  Lynn  to 
Nahant. 

In  March,  1851,  a  severe  storm  entirely  submerged 
the  beach,  damaging  the  breakwater,  washing  gullies 
through  the  new  road,  and  covering  a  large  part  of 
it  with  sand.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  reported 
the  road  as  washed  away,  but  it  proved  otherwise, 
as  the  sand  had  only  covered  the  gravel,  and,  when 
removed,  the  road-bed  was  found  to  be  but  slightly 
damaged,  as  the  gravel  wiis  washed  away  only  in  a  few 
places.  From  year  to  year  large  sums  were  expended 
upon  the  widening  and  perfecting  of  this  beach  road. 
A  breakwater  was  built,  and  at  great  cost  has  been 
maintained  down  to  the  present  time  ;  so  that  to-day 
we  have  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  State — well 
watered  in  the  summer,  and  lighted  at  night  through- 
out the  year. 

In  1848  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  Long  Beach,  "  for- 
bidding all  persons  to  carry  away  or  remove  by  land 
or  by  water  any  stones,  gravel  or  sand  from  the  Long 
Beach,  in  the  town  of  Lynn,"  and  in  1852  an  addi- 
tional act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  forbidding 
the  removal  of  sea-weed  from  Long  or  Short  Beach. 

In  1853  the  inhabitants  of  Nahant  again  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  to  be 
called  Nahant.  This  petition  proved  successful,  and 
the  act,  making  Nahant  a  separate  town,  was  approved 
by  the  Governor  March  29,  1853.    The  new  town  had 


within  its  boundaries  all  of  Long  Beach.  The  city  of 
Lynn  consented  to  this  division,  as  it  would  be  thereby 
freed  from  further  expense  in  maintaining  the  break- 
water and  keeping  the  new  road  in  repair.  The  set- 
tlement with  Lynn  regarding  the  public  property 
was  left  to  referees,  who  agreed  that  the  town  of 
Nahant  should  pay  to  the  city  of  Lynn  S2033.45. 
The  Boston  Bee,  referring  to  the  new  little  town  of 
Nahant,  says, — "  It  is  said  to  contain  about  thirty 
voters.  Hull  must  cave  in.  In  the  future  it  will  be 
'  as  goes  Nahant,  so  goes  the  State.'  We  wish  Mas- 
sachusetts were  as  sure  to  be  right  as  Nahant  is. 

"  VV'e  know  of  no  other  town  of  which  so  large  a 
per  cent,  are  Whigs.  It  is  to  be  expected  from  such 
that  they  are  a  model  people  in  other  respects. 

"  Long  live  the  small  town  of  Nahant !  " 

The  New  'lows. — The  new  town  had  a  popula- 
tion of  thi-ee  hundred  people,  sixty-nine  dwellings 
and  thirty  voters. 

There  was  a  long  road  or  street  from  Lynn  to  the 
Nahant  Hotel ;  a  cart-way  to  North  Spring;  a  street, 
one  rod  wide,  to  the  school-house  and  Gary's  gate, 
called  School-house  Lane.  Below  Whitney's  Hotel 
the  streets  had  been  laid  out  by  Coolidge.  Very  few 
were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  all  the  roads  and 
curved  paths  were  as  irregular  as  the  lines  along  the 
shore  that  mark  the  tides. 

Nahant  had  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  two 
churches,  one  school-house  with  forty-eight  scholars, 
four  public-houses,  ten  boarding-houses,  two  firms  of 
carpenters  and  builders,  one  paint-shop,  a  grocery 
store  and  post-office.  A  small  building  at  Bass  Point 
waskept  in  summer  by  Jlr.  Nathan  Moore  as  a  restau- 
rant, which  was  a  popular  resort  for  picnic-parties. 
Above  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tudor  all  the  land  was  a 
wide,  open  pasture,  with  foot-paths  running  in  every 
direction,  to  and  from  the  main  road  to  the  .several 
beaches.  But  few  walls  or  fences  obstructed  the  right 
of  way  over  these  broad  acres ;  stranger  or  native 
might  roam  at  will.  The  pebbly  beaches  were  as 
free  to  all  as  the  ocean  itself.  Fishing  was  free  on 
the  rocky  points  and  by  the  still  waters  in  the  coves. 
There  were  no  sig'-s  then  of  "  Private  Grounds,"  "  No 
Trespiissing  Here,"  and  the  cattle  roamed  at  will 
over  the  fields. 

Longfellow  says,  in  his  journal  of  1850:  "One  of 
the  prettiest  sights  of  Nahant  is  the  cows  going  over 
the  beach  at  sunset,  from  the  cow-rights  of  Nahant 
to  the  cow-yards  of  Lynn.  Their  red  hides  and  the 
reflection  in  the  wet  sand  light  up  the  gray  picture  of 
the  sky  and  surge."  In  the  bay  were  the  fishing  ves- 
sels, anxl  among  them  was  the  only  yacht  of  that  day, 
the  "  Raven,"  owned  by  one  of  the  summer  residents. 
This  trim  little  craft,  decked  in  the  flags  of  difierent 
nationalities  and  the  private  signals  of  the  owner, 
made  a  striking  contrast  with  the  homely  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  first  sound  that  disturbed  the  unbroken 
silence  of  early  morning  was  the  ring  of  the  heavy 
fisherman's  boots,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
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on  llieir  way  to  llicir  l)o;it.s  ;  tlicii  the  souiuls  of  hoist- 
iiis;  sails,  tlie  sharp  click  of  the  wiiiillass,  as  tlu-  heavy 
iiionriiig  chains  were  lifted  from  the  hows  of  the 
lisliiii!;  tleet, — then  one  hy  one  witli  spreailiii'r  sails 
Ihey  silently  left  their  nioorin-rs,  to  ajipear  again  in 
the  distant  horizon  with  their  white  sails  dancini;  like 
I'airies  in  tlie  niorninL'  snn.  In  the  eveninfr  the  vessels 
returned  again  with  hountiful  fares. 

The  town  hati  hardly  launched  out  in  its  self-gov- 
ernment wlien  the  contested  (jiiestion  of  land  rights 
and  ownershi|)  in  surplus  lands  and  of  the  beaches 
arose.  As  early  as  IsOl)  a  society  was  formed  and 
known  as  the  "  Projjrietors  of  tlie  Xahant  Pastures.'' 
This  society  held  annual  meetings  and  designated  the 
numher  of  acres  of  land  that  should  comprise  a  cow- 
righl  ;  hut  nevertheless,  the  lands  soon  began  to  be 
sohl  in  small  parcels,  on  which  houses  were  built. 
When  Xahant  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  it  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  the  [iroprietors  of  the 
Xahant  pastures  were  ignored.  In  ISolj  a  committee 
was  appi)iiited  in  town-meeting  to  make  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  rights  of  the  town  in  the  undi- 
vided and  unimproved  lands  within  its  curporate 
limits.  This  committee  surveyed  the  town  ami  fouml 
in  nearly  every  range  suflicient  land  to  give  each  hit, 
as  laid  out  in  17()(),  its  full  acreage  and  poles. 

In  their  report,  they  returned  two  surplus  parcels 
of  land  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ranges,  with 
a  list  of.  lots  as  laid  out  to  several  original  proprietors, 
these  lots  appearing  to  have  no  recorded  title  from 
the  original  grantors  ol'  Lynn. 

The  town  could  have  no  claim  to  these  lot.s,  as  the 
original  owners  received  their  title  from  the  vote  ol 
town-meeting  in  ITOtJ,  and  the  town  of  Lynn  was  the 
original  grantor.  This  barred  Xahant  from  any 
ownership,  excepting  by  purchase  from  the  grantors 
or  their  heirs.  Subsequent  conveyancers  have  found 
titles  from  the  registry  of  deeds  for  all  the  several 
lots  claimed  by  the  town,  and  there  is  hanlly  a  lot 
that  is  not  traceable  and  has  not  a  reconled  title, 
which  shoidd  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  that  Xahant 
lands  are  lacking  in  good  titles.  r^urplus  land  and 
the  title  to  the  beaches,  however,  olfered  questions 
which  have  been  iliscussed  more  than  any  other.  It 
w;ui  claimed  by  one  party  tliat  the  citizens  of  Xahant 
owned  the  bea<-hes  in  (-(jmmon,  for  gathering  <lrift- 
wood,  kelp  and  sea-weed.  This  right  had  been  re- 
served for  the  citizens  of  Lynn  by  the  division  made 
in  17')<>,  as  by  that  division  all  the  land  was  divided 
into  lots  and  parcels  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the 
beaches  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople 
in  common.  In  accordance  with  this  right,  the  citi- 
zens of  Xahant,  when  it  became  a  separate  town, 
claimed  all  the  beaches  within  the  cori>orate  limits  of 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  those  owning  land 
bordering  on  the  sea  claimed  the  right  to  the  shore 
to  low-water  nuirk,  by  statute  law.  This  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  as  at  this  date,  and  there  is  now 
but  little,  if  any,  iiueslion  on  iliis  point. 


.After  a  i-(inli[iuous  struggle  with  the  city  of  Lynn 
for  the  title  of  Long  Beach,  the  courts  decided  that 
the  right  to  the  beach  had  passed  from  the  city  of 
Lynn,  by  the  act  of  incorporation  that  inaile  Xahant 
a  town,  and  thus  the  right  of  Long  Heach  went  to  the 
new  town,  as  the  beach  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  its 
territory. 

.'^l  .MMi:i;  l;t:stlii:N  IS. — The  cottages  of  the  sum- 
mer residents  were  ill  first  snuill  and  primitive, 
usually  of  one  and  a  half  stories,  a  few  hav- 
ing two  stories.  There  were  generally  piazzas 
on  each  side,  and  rose-bushes  usually  were  ]>lanted 
by  the  side  of  the  pronged  |)osts  that  supported  the 
piazza  roof,  and  this  was  about  all  the  prelcnsion 
there  was  to  floral  display,  save  tin'  lilac  and  a  lew 
other  hardy  i)Iants.  The  foot-paths  leading  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage  gave  the  appearance  of  an  informal 
and  social  summer  life  among  the  cottagers.  Long- 
fellow says  in  his  journal  :  "  Life  at  X'^ahant  partakes 
of  the  monotony  of  the  sea.  The  w-alk  along  the 
shore,  the  surf,  the  rocks,  the  sails  that  embellish  the 
water,  books  and  friendly  chat, — these  make  u]i  the 
agreeable  rounds." 

.\niong  the  many  distinguished  people  who  made 
their  summer  homes  at  Xahant  was  W.M.  II.  ri;i:s- 
C'OTT,  the  historian.  It  was  his  custom  every  morn- 
ing to  s|)end  several  hours  walking  back  and  forth 
under  a  row  of  willow  trees,  now  a  [)art  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Sears.  The  hoys  of  the  village  would  often 
meet  him  there,  as  they  (rarried  their  supplies  of 
bread,  gioceries  or  milk,  in  their  baskets  or  pails,  to 
the  summer  residents.  He  would  usually  see  them 
coming,  and  wait  at  the  end  of  the  path  until  they 
reached  him  ;  then  he  would  take  basket  or  pail 
and  c;irry  it  up  the  hill  to  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
We  all  loved  the  kindly  man  who  so  many  times 
helped  us  with  our  little  burdens  up  the  hill. 

LoNCil'ELLOW  we  saw  every  morning  sitting  by  the 
window  writing,  and  we  used  to  wonder  what  he 
could  bo  writing  so  much  about.  Years  later  we  read 
the  "Song  of  Hiawatha,"  which  was  |iartly  written  in 
the  .lohnson  house. 

Danii'.i.  Wi-.iisTEi;  visited  .Xahant  in  IS.'il,  and  an 
account  of  his  visit  here  is  given  in  a  Lynn  paper  at 
that  date: 

"The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  is  now  at  Xahant,  at 
the  residence  of  Jlr.  .lames  W.  I'aige.  The  people  of 
Naliant  called  upon  him  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  were  very  cordially  received 
by  him. 

"  He  shook  them  warndy  by  the  hand,  and  greeted 
them  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friends.  Altera  half- 
hour's  .social  conversation  and  earnest  greeting  they 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  '  Web.ster  and  the  L^nion,' 
which  were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  few 
remarks,  urging  the  imi)ortance  of  inculcating  and 
cherishing  union  principles.  .\fter  expressing  his 
gratification  and  thanks  for  the  honor  of  the  visit,  he 
bade  them  an  all'ectionate  good-night. 
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"  The  company  left  highly  gratified  with  the  visit, 
and  feeling  that  they  had  heen  favored  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  greatest  man  the  world  now  knows. 

"We  understand  that  Mr.  Webster  has  taken  rooms 
at  Colonel  Drew's,  where  we  doubt  not  he  will  be  re- 
invigorated  by  the  sea  breezes  at  that  delightful  place 
of  resort.  He  appears  in  much  better  health  than  we 
have  seen  him  for  some  time." 

PE0FES80R  AoAssiz  made  his  home  at  Nahanl  for 
many  summers,  and  nowhere  could  he  have  been 
more  respected  and  beloved  than  he  was  by  the 
townspeople.  He  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his 
perfect  simplicity  and  by  his  kind  and  cordial  man- 
ner. One  day  a  strange  tish  was  caught  by  the  fish- 
ermen ;  no  one  "could  find  a  name  for  it,  and  finally 
they  decided  to  go  themselves  and  consult  Professor 
Agassiz.  When  they  reached  his  house  they  found 
him  at  dinner;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
another  of  the  same  nature,  he  at  once  left  the  table 
and  appeared  on  the  piazza  to  welcome  his  callers. 
I  am  sure  no  one  that  was  present  will  ever  forget 
that  pleasant  countenance  as  he  took  the  fish,  and 
holding  it  up  in  both  hands,  he  looked  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turning  to  the  fishermen  said, 
"Why,  is  not  this  a  bonito?"  This  occasion  was 
made  so  pleasant  by  the  further  description  of  the 
fish  that  all  were  filled  with  admiration  for  him,  and 
ever  after  to  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  rare  fish  to 
carry  to  Professor  Agassiz  was  a  treat  all  strove  for. 

Among  other  interesting  occasions  at  Nahant  was 
thevisitofFather  Matthew,  the  celebrated  temperance 
reformer.  A  platform  was  built  for  him  under  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  old  Johnson  homestead,  from 
which  he  addressed  the  citizens  present,  and  many  at 
the  close  of  his  address  signed  the  jjledge. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  was  also  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents  at  Nahant.  The  first  summer  he  spent  here 
he  occupied  rooms  at  the  Nahant  Hotel,  but  after- 
wards had  a  cottage.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Nahant,  as  the  following  ijuotation  will 
show. 

In  describing  the  beach  before  the  road  was  built 
he  writes : 

"lload  to  Naliant  there  is  none.  The  oi  woAAot  go  thci'o  by  steam  ; 
but  when  the  tide  is  down  you  may  drive  there  witli  a  tliotisand  chari- 
ots over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  As  I  suppose  tliere  is  not  sucli  anotlier 
place  in  the  liuown  world,  my  t^ile  will  wait  wliile  I  describe  it  more  fully. 
Nahant  (it  is  still  called  by  its  Indian  name  Nahant)  is  so  far  out  into 
the  ocean  that  what  is  called  the  '  gronnd-swell '— tlie  majestic  heave  of 
ita  great  bosom  goiug  on  forever  like  respinition,  though  its  face  may 
be  like  a  mirror  beneath  tlie  sun,  and  a  wind  may  not  have  crisped  its 
surface  for  days  and  weeks,  is  as  broad  and  powerful  within  a  rood  of  the 
shore  as  it  is  a  thousand  miles  at  sea. 

"  The  promontory  itself  is  never  wholly  left  by  the  ebb ;  but  from  its 
western  extremity  there  runs  a  narrow  ridge,  scarce  broad  euough  for  a 
horse  path,  impa^able  tor  the  rocks  and  si>a-wce<l  of  which  it  is  mat- 
ted, and  extending,  at  just  high  water  nmrk,  from  Nahant  to  the  main- 
land. Seaward  from  this  ri<lge  descends  .au  expanse  of  eand,  left  bare 
six  hours  out  of  twelve  by  the  retreating  sea,  aa  smooth  and  hartl  as 
marble,  and  a«  brood  and  apparently  as  level  as  the  plain  of  the  Hor- 
mus.  For  three  miles  it  stretches  away  without  shell  or  stone,  a  sur- 
face of  white,  flne-graincd  sand,  beaten  so  hard  by  the  eternal  hammer 
of  the  surf  that  the  hoof  of  a  horse  scarce  marks  it,  and  the  heaviest 


wheel  leaves  it  is  as  printless  as  a  floor  of  granite.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  when  you  remember  the  terrible  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean 
swell,  from  the  very  bosom  of  which,  in  all  its  breadth  and  strength, 
roll  in  the  waves  of  the  flowing  tide,  breaking  down  on  the  beach,  every 
one  with  the  thunder  of  a  host  precipitated  from  the  battlements  of  a 
castle." 

John  Lothrop  Motlky  loved  and  admired 
Nahant,  and  spent  many  summers  there,  passing  his 
last  summer  in  this  country  at  the  "  Villa  "  with  his 
friend,  Mr.-i.  J.  E.  Lodge.  From  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  May  we  quote  the  following  : 


'•During  the  summer  of  lS-20,  at  the  invitation  of  sever.il  gfutlemen 
of  Boston,  I  accompanied  them  to  Nahant,  which  1  ad  then  become  a 
favorite  resort  in  the  hot  sea^^on,  and  spent  three  months  I  instructed 
their  children  during  the  week,  and  conducted  the  service  of  public 
worship  each  Sunday  morning-  I  remember  that  1  enjoyed  my  little 
school,  and  that  among  my  pupils  were  some  boys  who  have  since  be- 
couie  distingui.sbed  men,  especially  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Waterson,  and 
the  historian,  John  Lothrop  Motley." 

From  this  statement  we  infer  that  Mr.  Mdtley 
learned  his  first  lesson  in  the  old  stone  school-house. 
In  later  years  he  spent  a  number  of  summers  in  the 
Hood  house,  where  a  part  of  one  of  his  histories  was 
written. 

John  Ei.lerton  Lodge'  was  born  in  Boston  No- 
vember 26,  1807,  and  was  the  third  son  and  sixth 
child  of  Giles  Lodge  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Laugdon. 
Giles  Lodge  was  a  young  Englishman,  who  came  to 
ihe  West  Indies  on  business  about  1790,  and  fled  from 
St.  Domingo  in  1792,  at  the  time  of  the  great  massa- 
cre, narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  On  reaching 
Boston  he  established  himself  there  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  his  brother's  firm  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
afterward  married,  and  became  an  American  citizen. 
Mrs.  Lodge  was  descended  from  the  well-known 
Langdon  family,  and  through  her  mother  from  Lieu- 
tenant-General  John  Walley,  who  at  one  time  com- 
manded the  colonial  forces  in  Queen  Anne's  wars. 

Mr.  Lodge  received  his  early  education  at  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  boy, 
but  fond  of  books  ;  and  his  one  great  desire  was  to  go 
to  Harvard  College.  His  father,  however,  although 
a  successful  and  prosperous  merchant,  had  a  large  and 
growing  family  and  many  expenses.  After  the  New 
England  fashion,  therefore,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  Dr. 
(J.  H.  Lodge,  the  translator  of  "  Winckelmann,"  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  Cambridge,  but  felt  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  do  more  for  the  younger  boys.  Accord- 
ingly John,  when  he  finished  school,  went  at  once  into 
his  father's  counting-room.  A  boy's  place  in  the  Boston 
counting-rooms  of  that  day  was  no  sinecure,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  chafed  under  the  restraint  and  also  under 
the  parental  discipline,  which  w.is  extremely  strict. 
He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  two  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  saved,  he  left  his  father,  and,  being  of 
an  adventurous  turn,  went  to  New  Orleans,  a  far 
cry  from  Boston,  in  1823.     There  he  engaged  in  the 
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I  The  ougniving  which  accompanies  this  sketch  is  by  Wilcox,  from 
the  portrait  by  Eauies,  painted  in  1842,  und  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  John  £.  LodRe. 
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cotton  business,  and  being  both  bold  und  sngacious, 
he  prospered  and  nia<lc  money.  He  remained 
in  New  Orleans  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  com- 
ing North  only  for  the  summers,  which  he  spent 
at  Naliant,  or  in  making  an  occasional  journey 
to  England.  About  1840,  having  accumulated  a 
moderate  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  live,  and  in  1842  married  Anna, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Henry  Cabot,  of  Bos- 
Inn.  After  his  marriage  Jlr.  Lodge  again  engaged  in 
Imsiness  as  a  China  merchant,  in  which  he  hecanie 
very  successful,  owning  many  ships  and  carrying  on 
an  e.\tensive  trade  with  the  East. 

Mr.  Lodge  had  always  been  fond  of  Nahant.  and 
as  his  wife's  family  had  lived  there  for  many  years, 
he  had  made  it  his  summer  home.  Despite  his  many 
and  large  business  cares,  ho  always  interested  him- 
self cordially  and  actively  in  everything  which  came 
into  his  life,  and  very  soon,  therefore,  extended 
his  interest  to  the  little  town  where  he  passed  his 
summers.  For  many  years  he  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  L'nion  Church  at  Nahant,  and  gave  to  its  pros- 
perity much  time  an<l  thought.  He  also  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  which  could  tend  to  aclvance  the 
welfare  of  the  town.  He  never  entered  public  life  in 
any  way,  but  leaving  the  Whig  inirty  after  Web- 
ster's 7th  of  ALirch  speech,  became  an  ardent  Free 
Soiler  and  ]te[)nblican.  This,  with  him,  was  not 
a  dithcult  step,  for  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  South  he  ha<l  imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of 
slavery,  and  be  now  threw  himself  into  the  oppo- 
sition to  its  extension  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong 
nature.  He  took  a  prolbund  interest  in  the  Fremont 
campaign,  making  then  the  only  political  speeches, 
of  which  he  .was  ever  guilty,  to  the  assembled  long- 
shoremen on  Commercial  wharf  in  Boston,  where  liis 
office  was  and  when:  bis  ships  were  unloaded.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  ("harles  Sumner, 
who  passed  many  weeks  of  every  summer  as  his 
guest  at  Nahant;  and  he  aided  the  Rei)ublican  cause 
with  his  purse  and  intluence  in  unstinted  measure. 

In  185t;  Mr.  Lodge  bought  some  land  adjoining  Mr. 
Cabot's  house,  where  he  lived,  and  amused  him.self 
by  cultivating  and  improving  it.  .Vbonl  a  year  l.iUr 
he  formally  became  a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  inter 
ested  himself  more  than  ever  in  its  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. At  the  same  time  the  great  panic 
ruined,  among  many  others,  the  Chicopee  Mills,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
thus  undertaking,  in  addition  to  his  already  exten- 
sive business,  the  heavy  burden  of  restoring  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bankrupt  company. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  upon  the  country.  Unable,  on  account 
of  physical  disability,  to  enter  the  army,  as  he  wisiied, 
he  threw  himself  into  every  measure  in  support  of 
the  war  with  characteristic  intensity.  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  to  raise  and 
c'luip   the  little  quota  of  Nahant,  and  in   Boston  lie 


gave  lavishly  to  evejy  similar  demand.  To  one 
friend  who  came  to  him  for  a  subscription  fiir  some 
new  regiment,  he  handeil  his  signeil  check  with  the 
amount  left  blank,  to  be  filled  U|i  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  committee. 

In  ISdl  the  hotel  at  Nahant  on  i;ast  I'oinl  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  property  was  thrown  n|ion 
theniarket.  .Mr.  Lodgr,  who  bad  b.ng  desired  a 
larger  place  than  the  one  which  be  occupied,  imme- 
diately bought  the  hotel  estate  for  the  mortgages  then 
upon  it,  and  at  once  set  about  jiulting  the  property  in 
order,  with  a  view  to  building  there.  This  was  the 
amusement  .and  pleasure  of  the  summer  of  1SI12,  the 
last  of  his  life.  The  cares  of  his  business,  the  w.irk 
of  restoring  the  Chicopee  .Mills,  wlii.-li  bad  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  intense  an.xiety 
which  he  felt  as  to  tin-  war,  all  condiined  to  break 
down  a  strong  constitution,  lie  never  sjiared  him- 
self, but  gave  to  everything  his  utmost  strength, 
without  reckoning  the  cost.  The  vital  forces  had 
been  sajtped,  and  be  died  suddenly  at  Ins  home  in 
Nahant,  September  11,  |S(;:i.  He  left  a  widow  and 
two  children, — Elizabeth  ('aboi  .lames,  the  wile  of 
(teorge  Abbot  .lames,  and  Henry  ('abot  l^odge,  who 
still  own  and  live  upon  the  ICast  Point  estate  at  Na- 
hant. 

The  etlitor  of  the  New  York  Jwj,re.t.^  .Ufsscii</n;  in 
the  last  nmnber  of  that  journal,  informs  his  readers 
that  he  has  fbun<l  at  last  the  right  spot  to  sjieml  the 
warm  weather  in.  We  i|Uoli'  bis  .elvice  and  descrip- 
tion, as  both  are  seas(]nable  at  this  lime.  He  begins 
Ills  e|)istle  from  Nahant  in  the  following  strain  : 

"O!  thou  faKg.'d  mill  jaJ.'.l  citizm,  w.ll  ni-li  wniri  Iioii.-Ikiiv  In-  Mii' 
iiiuil  awl  Ill-lit  ..f  ■  Ihc  town,'  liiust  .-n-r  l.o>-n  li.  N^ili:u.l  ' 

■'.\nil,vcm,  ye  l.lfasiii-i-swkcTs,>-i-liunt<-re  lifter  .(...I  »|intB  aii.l  invij;- 
..riiting  bref/.us,  if  jo  liavo  ni'vei-  been  I..  Nahant,  >v  <-aiiii,.t  i,,.ssil,ly 
liavi-  an  aiK-iiuali-  id.-a  of  it.s  una|)|>roarlial.I.-  sii|.,ri(.rity  uv,r  .-very 
oilier  waterins-lilare  in  thin  h.-mispliere. 

"Prubably  there  is  not  a  habitable  acre  up.111  any  «c-a-eoa.st,  n|«.n  IIiIb 
..r  any  other  euntinent,  s.i  wildly  and  ^'audly  piriuies.iiie,  vel  abuiind- 


iiiK  in  ronifurt." 

■•  It  is  a  narrinv  tungne  ..f  meU  and  .arth.  tl 
into  the  sell,  (..  r„„l. 

"On  three  sides  it  i.sboniid.-.l  1,1  the  bin.-  iva 
flinned  by  oeean  ivin.la  ivbi.  Ii  aiv  wbiKtlinj;  an. 


tliti   land. 


nd  my  earsa-s  I  scribble 
r,.r  Nahant— in  fa.-t,  alniesl  all— and  art   has 


1  ivln.se  eonling  bri-eze» 
rn  aii.l  vvest.rn  friends 
are  .sivelteriMK  in  the 
hundred  .leL-rees  Kahr- 


"  Nature  Inn  d..l 
supplied  the  delieiency. 

"T.J  those I'aniiliar  with  Hosl,.n  and  i 
new  can  be  told,  perhaps,  about  the  lo.al 
it  is  now  my  felirily  to  s.>,ioiirii,  while  iir 
an.l  the  self-saoririi-ini;  fiLsliionable  at  ,- 
horrid,  torrid  lenipeiatuu-  of  from  mm 
enheit. 

"  Hnt  there  are  tlionsiinds  at  this  moment  pn.speetini;  tlirongh  the 
i:onntry  for  a  cool  spot  I.)  'lay  oil  in,'  who  iiinst  he  in  heathen  iciio- 
ranco  of  the  fact  that  Nahant  is  the  Jdiu-e  wli.-re  all  the  sea-breez.-s  •  put 
in  ■  when  o//ier  .Aerej  are  (o..  Iml/'T  Hum.  and  that  h.  re  is  the  niosl  s|.a- 
<  ions  and  magnificent  teiiilde  that  old  Neptune  has  ever  lai.sed  to  bis 
honor. 

■■  Aui;.  4, 1».-|I." 

FisiliNO  Inti-:ki-:st. — From  the  earliest  limes  the 
fishing  interest  largely  entered  into  thesupport  of  tin- 
townspeople,  and  from  it  tpiite  a  revenue  was  derived. 
Fishing  vessels  weie  owned  by  Nahant  residents  from 
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the  first;  but  we  know  but  little  of  the  real  history 
of  these  very  early  boats  and  crews.  In  1824  the 
well-known  schooner  "Lafayette,"  which  was  built  at 
Essex,  was  at  Nahant.  This  fishing  vessel,  with  her 
crew  of  native  fishermen,  had  many  an  adventure  ; 
but  with  the  skillful  management  of  her  captain  and 
crew,  she  always  reached  her  moorings  in  safety,  and 
we  have  no  casualty  to  record  in  her  many  voyages. 
She  was  built  after  the  old  style  fishing  boats  of  her 
day,  having  a  sharp  or  "  pinky  "  stern,  full  bows  and 
schooner  rig,  being  of  thirty  tons  burden.  Her  two 
skippers  were  ('aleb  and  Joseph  Johnson.  Joseph 
was  always  in  command  during  the  winter  months, 
but  Caleb  was  her  more  permanent  skipper.  Both 
were  remarkable  men,  as  is  shown  by  their  abilities 
as  pilots  and  seamen  on  their  fishing  trips,  for  the 
only  nautical  instrument  they  had,  with  which  to 
navigate  their  craft,  was  a  compass,  which,  through 
neglect,  was  often  out  of  order.  It  is  related  that  one 
of  them,  when  twenty  miles  from  land,  in  a  thick 
snow-storm,  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  How  can  I  find 
where  the  land  is  without  a  compass  ?  "  but  in  spite 
of  his  dark  forebodings,  he  made  Boston  Light  exactly 
ahead,  showing  his  great  and  instinctive  judgment. 
They  never  forgot  the  bearings  of  the  various  fishing- 
grounds,  although  years  might  have  elapsed  since 
they  had  last  visited  them.  As  pilots  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, none  could  excel  them,  either  in  day  or  night 
navigation,  and  they  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every 
channel,  rock  and  shoal.  For  fifty  years  Caleb  was 
constantly  employed  in  fishing,  until  a  severe  accident 
happened  to  him  by  falling  through  an  upper scaflbld 
floor  in  his  barn,  from  which  fall  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. 

Caleb  Johnson  was  noted  for  his  caution,  but  his 
brother,  Joseph,  was  of  a  different  type,  and  neither 
wind,  weather  or  roughness  of  the  sea  daunted  him, 
and  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  endurance- 
Joseph  never  left  his  fishing-lines  until  he  had  caught 
the  fi.sh  he  was  after,  and  he  would  always  bring  home 
his  full  share  of  them.  When  an  old  man  he  spent 
a  day  on  the  fishing-grounds,  in  his  favorite  craft,  the 
"  l^afayette,"  and,  on  returning  home,  a  northwest  gale 
sprang  up,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm.  The 
old  pluck  had  not  abated  one  jot.  He  carried  sail, 
and  refused  to  have  a  reef  taken,  until  the  crew,  be- 
coming alarmed,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  helm. 
This  proved  to  be  his  last  "  trick  at  the  wheel." 

Their  fishing  trips  were  of  short  duration,  and  were 
known  as  shore  or  market  voyages.  They  left  home  in 
the  early  morning,  caught  a  fare  offish,  and  got  them 
fresh  the  same  day  to  Boston  market.  Their  boats 
were  kept  almost  constantly  sailing,  except  when  actu- 
ally on  the  fishing-grounds,  and  at  their  moorings,  or 
at  the  wharf  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  started  from 
home  or  market  in  the  night,  so  as  "to  catch  the  fish 
before  the  dew  got  off  their  fins,"  as  the  old  fishermen 
expressed  it.  The  accuracy  and  ability  required  to 
make  the  exact  spot  of  land  intended  to  be  made, 


often  without  either  compass  or  timepiece,  in  running 
for  harbor  from  the  different  fishing-grounds  in  stormy 
and  foggy  weather,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
"  dipsy  "  lead  and  the  compass  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  the  nautical  instruments  owned  and  used  by 
them. 

Fish  were  then  quite  abundant  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  catch  would  be  one  thousand  pounds  to 
a  man.  Two  fishing-lines  only  were  used  by  each 
fisherman,  so  that  it  required  both  tact  and  skill  to 
secure  a  full  share  of  fish.  Through  their  good  judg- 
ment and  constant  watchfulness,  they  managed  to 
escape  many  dangers,  and,  indeed,  very  few  serious 
accidents  have  ever  occurred  at  Nahant. 

A  story  is  related  of  a  narrow  escape  of  the 
schooner  "  Lafayette."  On  oneof  her  trips  to  Boston, 
which  she  had  safely  reached  in  a  severe  northeast 
snow-storm,  she  took  shelter  by  the  side  of  a  large 
schooner :  her  sails  were  furled  and  the  crew  had 
"turned  in;"  but  through  the  habit  of  a  life-long 
watchfulness,  one  of  the  crew,  on  looking  out  of  the 
forecastle  to  see  if  all  was  well,  perceived  a  brig, 
which  had  broken  loose  from  Lewis'  Wharf,  coming 
before  the  wind,  and  heading  exactly  to  the  spot 
where  the  "  Lafayette"  lay.  With  surprising  quickness 
the  crew  of  the  "  Lafayette"  moved  their  boat  out  of 
the  way  ;  the  brig  at  the  same  moment  just  grazed 
her  and  struck  and  sunk  the  large  schooner,  beside 
which  she  had  been  lying.  The  stories  of  narrow  es- 
capes and  perilous  runs  would  fill  a  volume,  but  as 
one  expressed  it,  "  we  always  knew  where  we  were, 
and  trusted  to  the  staunchness  of  our  boats  to  briuL' 
us  safely  home." 

It  is  related  of  a  successful  skipper,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  retire  from  fishing  and  open  a  fi.sh 
market  in  a  neighboring  city,  that,  while  carrying  an 
order  which  led  him  past  the  bay,  then  being  lashed 
by  a  "  Nor'  Easter,"  he  paused  and,  looking  wistfully 
over  the  sea,  was  heard  to  say  to  himself:  "  If  I  was 
only  out  there  in  the  bay  at  anchor,  with  mast  and 
sails  blown  away,  I  should  feel  all  right,  but  to  carry 
a  pint  of  oysters  three  miles  is  a  small  business." 

On  the  introduction  of  trawl-fishing,  bay-fishing, 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  previous 
to  18C0,  was  abandoned  at  Nahant.  But  the  fishing- 
grounds  are  now  barren  offish,  where  once  they  were 
so  plenty.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  when  one  considers  that  in  trawl- 
fishing  one  man  uses  a  line  a  mile  long,  to  which  are 
attached  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  hooks.  In 
this  way  a  crew  of  ten  men  would  fish  ten  miles  of 
line,  having  twenty  thousand  baited  hooks;  whereas 
in  bay-fishing  one  man  used  only  two  lines,  having 
one  or  two  hooksonly  attached.  Covering  the  fishing- 
ground  with  these  hundreds  of  trawls  soon  broke  up 
the  schools  of  fish  that  regularly  came  in  the  bay  to 
lay  their  spawn,  and  it  is  a  sad  fad  that  the  square 
miles  of  water  now  looked  upon  from  our  headlands, 
and  once  so  productive  offish  and  so  remunerative  to 
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the  townspeople,  have  been  entirely  :tl)aiiiloiieil  ;iiul 
are  no  longerprodiictive. 

The  schooner  "  Foam,"  built  at  Salisbury  in  1844, 
was  one  of  the  first  sharp  boats  built  for  lishing. 
She  had  a  sharp  bcjw,  with  a  square  stern,  was  ot 
about  thirty  tons  and  was  seliooner  ri{rge<l.  She 
proved  to  be  one  of  tlie  fastest  fishing  boats  in  her 
clay.  She  was  useil  in  the  summer  as  an  exeursion 
boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  baytishing.  Per- 
haps no  erew  has  ever  brought  home  better  fares  and 
stocked  more  money  than  the  crew  of  this  boat. 
Like  the  "  Lafayette,"  the  "  Foam "  was  a  huky 
boat,  no  very  serious  casualties  hap|iening  to  her  or 
her  crew,  although  she  was  in  the  bay  in  the  roughest 
of  weather,  and  hail  her  full  share  in  perilous  events. 
In  a  famous  .sail  in  ISoston  Harbor,  with  the  schooner 
"  Jane,"  of  Swani|>scott,  a  schooner  ihnt  never  was 
lieaten  by  any  fishing  vessel,  the  "Foam"  proved 
herself  to  be  nearly  her  equal  in  speed,  althougii  she 
was  but  half  the  tonnage  of  the  "Jane."  This  gave 
our  little  Nahant  schooner  a  notoriety  that  was  re- 
membered through  her  long  and  successful  career. 
In  the  gale  of  Seiitember  S,  1809,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cable,  she  went  ashore  on  Phillips  Heach,  Swainp- 
scott,  and  was  a  total  wreck. 

In  18;')8  the  business  of  winter  lobstering  was  be- 
gun, and  in  this  occupation  the  bust  vessels  ol' the  licet 
of  fishing  boats  were  employed.  This  ]iroveil  a 
profitable  business,  and  employed  abcnit  forty  men 
and  four  vessels.  The  "great  stock"  of  money  re- 
ceived some  sea.sons  would  be  as  much  as  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  lobster  proved  not  to  be  a  migra- 
tory fish,  but  a  native,  so  that  a  number  of  given  lo- 
calities in  the  bay  were  in  a  few  years  almost  entire- 
ly stripped  of  them.  At  the  present  time  all  this 
staunch  fleet  of  vessels  employed  in  this  business 
has  been  disposed  of.  At  one  time  one  tlionsand 
and  twelve  hundred  lobslrrs  have  lircii  taken  fioin 
one  hundred  traps,  making  an  average  of  twelve  loli- 
sters  to  a  trap.  Malf  that  average  was  the  common 
fare.  Each  year's  lobstering  showed  clearly  to  all 
that  this  industry  would  be;  short-liveil.  A  law  was 
enacted  to  proteirt  all  the  smaller  lobsters  under  ten 
and  a  half  inches  long;  Iml  the  decrease  in  the 
catch  under  this  law  so  increased  tbc>  demand  tlial  it 
encouraged  the  fishermen  to  make  the  law  of  but 
little,  if  any,  protection  to  the  lobster. 

Another  branch  of  the  fishery  was  in  supplying 
the  local  market.  Cod,  hadilock  ami  halibut  were 
plentiful,  so  that  one  fisherman  witli  his  two  (isliing- 
lines  could  easily  supply  the  fish  for  nearly  every 
family  during  the  .summer  months.  The  supjily  was 
caught  every  morning,  and  delivered  to  the  several 
families  in  8ca.son  to  b(!  served  at  dinner.  A  fish 
two  days  idd  wa.s  not  thought  fit  for  the  table,  even 
if  kept  in  an  ice-house,  which  then,  in  every  family, 
took  the  place  of  tiie  present  refrigerator.  From  two  to 
three  liundred  pounds  was  the  average  catch  per  man, 
with  often  a  halibut  to  increase  his  fare  of  morning's 


fishing,  while  the  smaller  fish  were  so  abmidarit,  llial 
they  were  not  of  much  account,  ('ompaie  ibis  with 
the  jiresent  day.  No  one  now  thinks  of  making  lisb- 
ing  a  business  here,  for  supplying  the  Imtels  and 
summer  residents.  The  most  expert  fisliennan  could 
now  hardly  catch  enough  eod,  liad<lock  and  lialilmt 
to  supply  his  own  table.  The  fresh  fish  now  kept  in 
the  markets  is  from  Boston  ami  other  markets  : 
nearly  all  the  halibut  comes  from  (he  Banks,  usually 
not  less  than  a  week  old ;  the  cod  and  haddock  are 
sometimes  a  day  or  (wo  old.  while  the  lobsters  used 
are  pardy  imported  from  Canailian  wafers.  The 
modern  impnjvements  in  packing  fish  in  ice-eliests 
aboard  of  the  large  fishing  vessels,  whiili  now  lake 
the  supply  of  fish  from  the  Georges  and  the  (irand 
Banks  for  the  Boston  markets,  obviates  in  a  measuie 
the  loss  of  the  sup[>ly  formerly  caught.  It  would 
seem,  if  the  Legislature  should  abolish  trawl-fishing 
in  our  bay,  and  )n-otect  the  menhaden  and  other 
small  fish,  known  to  be  the  natural  foo(l-fish  for  the 
cod  and  haddock,  from  the  purse  seine  .-ind  if  the 
catching  of  lobsters  be  forbidden  at  slateil  times,  we 
might  yet,  in  the  future,  be  encouraged  in  the  hope 
of  once  more  having  the  fresh  fish  daily  sii[)plied  for 
our  tables  and  the  old  industry  renewed. 

February  11,  18')8,  while  fishing  was  still  an  in- 
dustry with  us,  the  .schooner  "Charles  Amory,"  of 
sixteen  tons,  was  christened.  It  was  the  first  vc-ssel 
ever  built  at  Nahant,  and  was  the  work  of  .Mr.  V..  J. 
Johnson.  At  the  christening  Jlr.  Walter  Johnson 
served  as  i)resident  of  the  day.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  singing  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  in 
which  all  joined;  an  adilress  was  then  given  by  -Vl- 
fred  D.  Johnson,  parts  of  which  may  be  i|noted. 

"It  is  indeed  fitting  fliaf  lu' whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  best  friends  of  Nahant, 
whose  huinani(y  has  caused  him  to  exerf  a  powerful 
infiuence  in  behalf  of  the  sull'ering  sons  of  the  sea, 
who  has  by  his  influence  caused  <jur  whole  coast  to 
be  supplied  with  life-boats  and  ai)paratus  to  relieve 
tiie  shipwrecked  from  a  dreadful  death,  and  who  for 
yeai's  has  been  among  the  first  to  enc(Uiragc  and  help 
on  all  movements  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  <jur  peojile,  should  receive  this  trilmte  of' 
gratitude.  .  .  .  « io,  (hen,  little  craft,  from  (his  spot, 
whence  yon  have  s|)rung  into  existence,  to  the  waters, 
towards  which  you  are  steadily  pointing,  and  upon 
whose  bosom  you  are  to  find  your  future  home;  and 
as  you  spread  your  wings  to  catch  the  favoring 
breezes  ot  heaven,  may  prosperity  aflend  you,  and 
may  this  gihleil  hand  uhich  adorns  your  innw  ever 
successfully  point  out  (o  your  gallanl  ereu  a  havi'ii 
of  safety  from  the  stormy  dangers  through  which  you 
will  successfully  bear  them.  May  you  combat  the 
stormy  waves  for  years,  remaining,  as  now,  the  favor- 
ite of  all,  the  pri<le  of  your  owners  and  crew-, — and 
may  no  one  ever  have  cause  to  regret  that  you  bear 
the  honored  name  of  (,'harlcs  Amory.'' 

This  interesting  event  was  further  celebrated  at  the 
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residence  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  where  one  hundred 
guests  were  present  at  tea,  and  after  tea,  music  and 
dancing  continued  until  morning. 

This  little  craft  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sailor 
and  sea-boat.  Slie  remained  in  the  fishing  fleet  at 
Nahaut  until  sold  to  parties  in  Scituato,  where  she 
kept  up  her  former  reputation. 

The  following  are  tlie  names  of  some  of  the  vessels 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant:  The  "  Dolphiu,"  "  Jerterson,"  "Sally  Ann," 
"Caroline,"  "Lafayette,"  "Josephine,"  "Foam," 
"  Fairy  Queen,"  "Spray,"  "Susan,"  "Greyhound," 
"  Faustina,"  "  Fashion,"  "  Charles  Amory,"  "  Lizzie 
Phillips,"  "Frederick  Tudor,"  "Signet,"  "Joseph 
and  Henry,"  "  Panther,"  "  Echo,"  "  Zephyr,"  "  Fox, ' 
"  John  Randolph,"  "  Raven,"  "  Evergreen,"  "  Unity," 
"  James  and  Isaac,"  "  General  Marion." 

Industries. — Besides  the  fishing  interest  at  Na- 
hant, binding  and  making  shoes  was  also  a  profitable 
employment  for  many  of  the  people.  Manufacturing 
shoes  was  at  one  time  commenced,  but  it  did  not 
prove  successful  and  was  soon  abandoned.  A  shoe- 
making  shop  in  the  early  days  here  was  usually  a 
small  building  ten  feet  square,  with  four  windows 
and  a  door  and  window  in  the  front.  This  building  wag 
usually  painted  red  or  white,  and  was  lathed  and 
plastered  inside,  with  a  chimney  in  the  end,  held  up 
by  two  joints.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  box 
stove.  Sometimes  a  room  was  finished  off  for  a  shoe, 
making  shop  in  the  loft  of  a  barn,  and  one  was  over  the 
grocery  store,  with  a  stairway  leading   to  it,  outside. 

Each  shop  was  known  by  a  local  name;  one  was 
called  the  "  Band-box,"  two  others  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "  House  of  Commons  "  and  the  "  Invincible," 
the  latter  being  generally  well  crowded  with  men  and 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  when  the  fishermen  could  not  go  on  the  bay. 
In  these  times,  especially  in  the  evening,  the  toiler 
on  the  bench,  having  but  two  tallow  candles  for 
light,  could  only  pursue  his  work  with  difficulty,  the 
tobacco  smoke  becoming  so  dense  that  the  dim  light 
could  hardly  be  distinguishable  across  the  room.  The 
"  Invincibles  "  were  never  known  to  be  smoked  out 
but  once,  although  it  was  many  times  attempted. 
The  binding  of  shoes  was  done  by  the  mothers  and 
daughters  in  their  several  homes,  but  the  sewing-ma- 
chine soon  did  away  with  this  employment.  Sewing 
societies  were  held  in  turn  at  each  house  for  binding 
shoes,  the  proceeds  being  invested  in  cloth  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poor  in  Lynn,  for  Nahant  had  no 
poor.  The  ladies  spent  the  afternoon  in  working, 
but  in  the  evening  the  men  were  invited  to  tea,  and 
tlie  long  tables  would  be  loaded  with  the  best  the 
market  could  i)roduce.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
like  one  family,  all  equals,  hap|)y  and  prosperous. 
The  introduction  of  the  machinery  now  u.sed  in  man- 
ufacturing shoes  has  caused  this  once  profitable  busi- 
ness to  be  entirely  abandoned,  nothing  of  the  kind 
being  now  carried  on  in  the  town. 


Thus  to  catch  a  fish  and  make  a  shoe  were  in  those 
times  the  two  arts  of  life  here,  but  they  are  now 
among  our  "lost  arts."  Considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  farming  in  those  days  ;  many  acres  of  land 
were  tilled,  and  each  family  had  sufficient  ground  for 
a  garden,  with  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables  besides. 
The  harvest  of  the  Rice,  Hood  and  Johnson  families 
in  the  autumn  was  of  no  little  account.  The  husk- 
ing-parties  in  "  Uncle  Caleb's "  barn  and  "Aunt 
Olive's"  generous  suppers  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.    Peace  and  plenty  were  in  every  household. 

Shipwrecks  and  Storms. — Nahant,  from  its  ear- 
liest settlement  to  the  present  day,  has  had  its  full 
share  of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  We  give  below  a 
list  of  vessels  that  have  been  cast  away  on  our  shores. 
This  list  has  been  collected  from  newspaper  files, 
Lewis'  '■  History  of  Lynn  and  Nahant,"  and  from 
private  journals. 

February  18,  1631,  a  vessel,  owned  by  Captain 
Thomas  Wiggiu,  of  Portsmouth,  was  wrecked  on 
Long  Beach.  December  17,  1740,  in  a  great  storm 
a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Nahant  rocks.  February 
24, 1755,  a  schooner  from  Salem  was  cast  away  on  Short 
Beach.  February  (3,  1757,  two  merchant  vessels  from 
London,  valued  at  £100,000,  were  wrecked  on  Lynn 
Beach.  February  8,  1766,  an  English  brig,  from 
Hull,  was  cast  away  on  Pond  Beach,  on  the  south 
side  of  Nahant.  1769,  a  sloop  was  driven  ashore  at 
Nahant  in  a  severe  storm.  March  21,  1772,  a  fishing 
schooner  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  and  Jonathan 
Collins  and  William  Boynton,  the  only  two  men  on 
board,  were  drowned.  January  26,  1778.  a  sloop 
commanded  by  Captain  Pendleton  was  wrecked  on 
Lynn  Beach.  December  9,  1795,  the  Scottish 
brig  "Peggy,"  Captain  John  Williamson,  from  Cape 
Breton,  was  wrecked  near  the  southern  end  of  Lynn 
Beach.  There  were  twelve  men  on  board,  only  one 
of  whom,  Hugh  Cameron,  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  es- 
caped. May  10,  1827,  a  schooner  from  Kennebunk 
was  driven,  by  a  storm,  upon  Lynn  Beach  and  wa> 
dismasted.  JIarch  5,  1829,  a  brig  named  "  Elizabeth 
and  Ann  "  was  cast  away  on  the  Shag  Rocks,  Na- 
hant, where  all  her  crew  perished.  She  was  dashed 
entirely  to  pieces.  December  17,  1836,  the  brig 
"Shamrock,"  Captain  Jostin,  of  Boston,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Beach.  December  15,  1840,  the  schooner 
"Catharine,"  from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  Boston, 
Wius  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Bass  Point,  Nahaut. 
Captain  Nichols  and  one  man  were  saved.  March 
17,  1843,  the  schooner  "Thomas,"  Captain  William 
Sprowl,  of  Belfast,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
November  21,  1851,  the  brig  "  Exile,"  of  Yarmouth, 
N.  S.,  Captain  Sharp,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
Large  quantities  of  her  deck-load  of  wood  were 
washed  ashore.  All  her  crew  were  saved.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1856,  the  schooner  "Shark,"  Captain  Carlisle, 
bound  from  Bristol,  Maine,  for  Boston,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Beach.     The  vessel  went  to  pieces ;  but  no 
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lives  were  lost.     The  disaster  was  causi'd  l)y  the   KjrK 
Rock  lifrht  being  taken  lor  tiiat  on  Lonj:  Island. 

The  winter  of  1S.')7  was  most  severe  in  its  cold 
weather  and  storms.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  1 
Kith  and  I'tli  of  January,  the  thermometer  sunk  to 
fourteen  degrees  below  zero.  The  wind  had  been 
from  the  northwest,  which  liad  made  the  sea  smooth, 
80  that  Lynn  Harbor  was  IVozeii  over,  and  ice  had 
formed  in  all  tlie  coves  about  Nahant  ;  the  bay  be- 
tween N'ahant  and  Swampscott  was  lull  of  lields  of 
ice,  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  extcndinjr  to  and  beyond  Kfii: 
I\ock.  Sunday  morninir  the  wind  cliun;;cd  to  the  , 
northeast,  and  snow  liejran  to  fall.  The  wind  in 
creased  steadily  until  sunset,  when  it  becanio  a  hur- 
ricane. The  howling  of  the  wind  anmnd  mir  dwell- 
ings, with  tlie  heavy  falling  and  roar  of  the  waves  as 
they  broke  and  beat  upon  the  shore,  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  to  all,  yet  "  we  all  knew  we  could  tru.-.t 
our  rock-bound  shon-.''  (iust.s  of  wind  pressed  so 
heavily  against  the  windows  and  sides  of  the  houses, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ibcy  must  crush  them  in. 
Then  there  would  be  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the 
houses  would  sway  back  again  as  if  to  straighten  up 
and  brace  themselves  against  the  ne.\t  terrible  gust 
which  was  sure  to  follow.  In  these  lulls  the  roar  of 
the  sea  could  be  heard,  and  at  intervals  sounds  like 
the  discharge  of  signal  guns,  caused  by  the  waters  as 
they  were  thrown  back  into  the  gale  from  Vpouting 
Horn.  This  histed  ihrotighout  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  gale  had  not  abated,  but,  if  anything,  had 
incrcjwed;  banks  of  snow  liiid  accumulated  so  fast  in 
the  night,  that  the  doors  were  blocked,  a,s  if  to  make 
all  prisoners  while  the  storm  bisted.  In  such  a  storm 
the  shore  must  be  searched,  in  order  to  discover  the 
casualties  of  the  past  night, — shipwrecks  or  other 
disasters  that  may  have  luippened,— but  none  but  the 
strong  and  hardy  could  vetititre  forth  in  this  terrilic 
gale.  The  north  shore  was  found  to  be  strewed  with 
plauk  and  tind)ers  from  some  vessel  that  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  night. 

At  the  full  of  the  tide,  at  noon,  the  wind  and  snow- 
decreased  a  little,  making  Kgg  Kock  visible  from  the 
shelter  aflbrded  on  the  lee-side  of  Dr.  Milllin's  cot- 
tage, where  a  small  party  had  gathered.  Sduie  wdubl 
have  called  it  a  grand  sight  to  have  looked  u|ioii  the 
ocean  at  such  a  time;  but  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  a 
terribly  realistic  scene  of  the  puw.  r  of  the  wind  and 
ocean,  rather  than  onc^  of  grandeur.  The  great  waves, 
as  they  rolled  in  towards  the  shore,  jarred  the  ground 
under  our  feet.  .\t  limes  Kgg  Rock  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  water  ami  spray,  which  would  rise  above 
the  lantern.  From  the  rock  to  the  shore  great  waves 
rolled  themselves  over  and  over,  gathering  up  the 
water  in  long  lines  to  fall  like  a  cataract  as  they  met 
the  receding   undertow    from   the  shore;    then    they 

would  gather  again,  and.  with  tremendous  force,  dash 
against  the  rocky  shore.      These  high   waves  would 

fall   upon  an<l   completely  cover  C'astle   Kock,  while 

from  the  summit  of  Cedar  Island  the  water  fell  from 


every  si<lc,  >o  that  the  rock  looked  as  if  it  were  rising 
out  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Fast  Point  was  covered 
with  the  breaking  and  dasiiing  waves,  which  sent  the 
spray  apparently  a  huiulrcd  feel  in  the  air,  ami  along 
the  shore  by  ruliol  Rock  sln-els  of  water  Wirr  thn.wn 
far  aliove  the  land,  and  the  spr.iv  eould  be  .seen  above 
ihe  hotel.  \  great  wave  rushed  llircjMLdi  Canoe 
Hcach  Cove,  over  the  road  and  across  the  land,  eni]i- 
lyiiig  itself  in  the  cove  by  .Mr.  .lames'  house.  .Along 
ihe  shore,  by  .Spouting  Horn,  was  a  eonliiiuid  sheet 
ofspray,  uuiking  the  Cary  House  an  uiiconil'ort.-iMe 
place  of  shelter.  The  sea  rolled  in  past  Swallow's 
Cove,  then  over  the  wharf,  washing  wood,  boats  and 
lumber  inlotbcsea.  The  lowlands  wiae  full  of  water — 
rom  the  willows,  in  M  r.  Whitney's  lield,  t<]  Kcu'o- 
tliy's  Cove.  The  waves  washed  over  I'ond  Beach, 
tilling  the  iiicadow  with  water,  while  liailey's  Hill 
was  overwhelmed  liy  wave  after  wave,  some  of  which, 
at  times,  would  Ticarly  reach  the  summit.  The 
Fong  and  Short  Reaches  were  washe<l  over,  making 
Xabaiil  appear  like  a  group  of  islands  wrestling  in 
the  furious  waters  fcjr  an  existence.  At  evening 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  could  be  hearil  above  the 
storm,  denoting  that  it  was  nearly  over.  The  wind 
and  snow  gradually  decreased  through  the  night, 
and  on  Tuesday  moriung  the  sky  was  clear,  while 
the  waves  along  the  shore  formed  themselves  into 
long  deep  lidges  to  more  steadily  break  on  the 
rocks,  but  the  wasbitig  of  the  .stones  by  the  tide 
made  a  contitiuous  sound  like  distant  tbiiiider.  Tlie 
beaches  were  strewed  with  small  fish  and  lobsters, 
which  could  be  gathered  by  cart-loads, 

.\s  soon  as  the  roads  were  broken  out  sulhciently 
to  make  them  passable,  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Nahant,  to  witness  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  after  the  storm  ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  news  i,t'  the  wreck  of  the 
-T.-deseo." 

February  2,  IS.")!!,  during  the  violent  storm,  the 
"  Vernon,''  a  British  bark  of  two  hundred  and 
si.\ty-live  tons,  bound  from  Messina  for  Boston,  was 
wrecked  on  Long  Beach.  Her  cargo  was  chiefly  of 
oranges.      .\11    her  crew  were  saved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IHtli  of  December,  |Si;4, 
the  schooner  "  Lion,"  from  Rockland,  Maiiu'.  laden 
with  granite,  was  seen  at  amdmr  between  lOgg  Rock 
and  Long  Beach.  She  rode  at  her  anchor  till  near 
lught,  when  at  low  w.atcr  the  sea  broke  over  her, 
causing  her  chains  to  part  ;  the  jib  was  then  hoisted, 
and,  under  this  sail,  she  was  run  ashore  on  Long 
Beach,  near  Little  Xahant,  where  she  wi-iit  to  pieces 
betore  help  could  reach  her.  .\  II  her  crew  were 
lost.  The  bodies  of  the-  unfortunate  men  were 
found  washed  ashore  the  next  luorniiig,  and  carried 
to  the  vestry  of  the  village  church,  where  a  funeral 
.service  wa.s  held  the  ne.xt  day,  after  which  the 
bodies  were  carried  to  their  late  homes,  in  Rock- 
land. This  nuiile  the  second  vessel  lost  on  .Nahant 
in  which  all  the  crew  were  drowneil. 
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About  fifteen  years  before  the  wreck  of  the  "  Lion" 
two  vessels  were  wrecked  at  Nahant  at  different 
times,  the  exact  date  not  being  on  record.  One  of  i 
these  sclioonere,  the  "  Alajor  Kingold,"  loaded  with 
lumber,  was  wrecked  on  Canoe  Beacli,  and  was 
badly  injured.  \  part  of  her  load  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  surf  on  the  beach,  but  that  in  her 
hold  was  saved.  She  was  got  off  and  towed  to 
Salem,  where  she  was  repaired. 

The  other  schooner,  loaded  with  iron,  was  wrecked 
on  the  same  beach,  but  was  got  off  with  little  damage. 
The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  saved. 

The  last  ves.sel  that  was  wrecked  on  our  shore  was 
the  schooner  "Augustus  Smith,"  Capt.  .1.  N.  Smith,  of 
Lockport,  N.  S.,  bound  for  Boston.  She  carried  a 
cargo  of  thirty-six  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
rutabagas.  She  was  cast  ashore  on  Short  Beach,  De- 
cember 21,  1883.  On  the  29th,  by  throwing  overboard 
a  part  of  her  cargo,  she  was  got  off  and  towed  to 
Boston. 

Schools. — It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  school  at  Nahant,  but  as  far  we  can 
ascertain,  a  school  was  first  held  in  the  Hood  house 
and  in  the  old  Johnson  homestead.  A  building  for 
a  school  was  used  previous  to  1812.  It  had  been  for- 
merly a  shoemaker's  shop,  but  was  refitted  and  re- 
furnished as  a  school-house.  It  was  located  nearly 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  post-office.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  school  is  best  given  by  one  of  its  pupils, 
now  living  at  Nahant  in  his  ninetieth  year : 

"The  fir.st  school  that  I  ever  attended  was  in  the 
Hood  house,  and  was  kept  by  Nancy  Carter  during 
twelve  weeks  in  the  winter.  Some  three  winters  after, 
we  went  to  school  in  the  old  red  school-house.  There 
were  then  about  thirty  scholars.  Benches  ran  across 
both  sides  of  the  school- room,  so  that  we  faced  each 
other;  long  benches  for  our  seats  ran  behind  these ; 
and  the  teacher  had  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  she  sat.  The  school  was  kept  only  in  spring 
and  winter.  Clarissa  Herrick  was  the  first  teacher, 
who  afterwards  married  Richard  Hood.  Betsey 
Graves,  who  afterwards  married  Joseph  Johnson, 
taught  the  school  from  1812  to  1816. 

The  following  is  a  li.st  of  the  permanent  scholars 
attending  the  school  in  1812,  some  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Joseph  Johnson,  Jonathan  Johnson, 
Eliza  Johnson,  Francis  Johnson,  Pamelia  Johnson, 
Mary  Johnson,  Welcome  William  Johnson,  George 
Lovel  Johnson,  Clarissa  .Vnn  Johnson,  George  Hood, 
Martha  Ann  Hood,  Harriet  Argans,  David  Bickford 
Mudge,  Albert  Newel,  Thomas  Rich,  Priscilla  Hitch- 
ings. 

Transient  scholars:  Thomas  and  Amos  Bulfinch, 
George  and  Henry  Stone,  Malinda  Howard,  Augustus 
Breed,  Thomas  and  Otis  Stone,  Mary  Stone  and  Nabby 
Breed. 

The  nextschool-house  was  built  about  1819,  of  stone 
gathered  from  the  granite  boulders  that  were  scattered 
through  the  pastures.     It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 


square,  with  a  hip-roof.  There  was  a  window  in  each 
side,  with  two  in  the  front, — one  on  eacli  side  of 
the  door.  A  library  and  a  few  pictures  were  given 
by  Mr.  William  Wood,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  other 
summer  residents;  also  a  bell,  which  was  placed  in 
the  cupola;  the  bell-rope  hung  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  bringing  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
school-room.  The  room  was  heated  in  winter  by  a 
large  box-stove,  burning  wood,  the  .scholars  each  tak- 
ing turns  in  building  the  fire  and  splitting  the  wood, 
carrying  enough  in  the. school-house  forthesupply  for 
the  day.  This  school-room  was  used  for  school, 
church,  political  and  like  purposes,  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  By  theschool  records  we  find  Joseph  John- 
son served  on  the  prudential  committee  for  many 
years.  He  used  to  collect  from  Lynn  the  small  sum 
allowed  for  the  Nahant  .school,  while  the  balance  wa.s 
contributed  by  the  parents  whose  children  were  sent 
to  the  school.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  .Joseph 
Johnson  and  his  sons  served  as  school  committee  for 
over  sixty  consecutive  years.  In  1851  this  school 
building  was  torn  down  and  the  present  primary  ami 
intermediate  school-house  was  built.  It  was  dedicated 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1851.  Three  original  poems 
were  read  and  several  addresses  were  made,  that  of 
Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks  being  a  very  interesting  and 
eloquent  discourse,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  attention  and  pleasure.  Interesting  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  were  also  made  by  James  R.  New- 
hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  Hood,  Joseph  and  Caleb 
Johnson  and  others.  "  The  singing  was  by  a  select 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  and 
was  of  a  high  order,  the  singers  deserving  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  The  new  school-house  is  a 
fine  building,  beautifully  located,  and  perfectly  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  The  system  of  ventilation 
is  particularly  noticeable,  lacing  on  a  new  plan,  which 
is  for  the  first  time  in  Lynn  introduced  in  this  edifice. 
The  pure  air  is  introduced  beneath  the  floor  through 
places  in  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  school-house  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Francis  Foster,  and  built  by  Samuel 
Lord,  both  of  whom  have  faithfully  performed  their 
duty."  This  school-house  became  the  property  of 
Nahant  in  18.");?,  when  it  was  set  off  from  Lynn  as  an 
incorporated  town. 

The  second  or  primary  school  was  established  in 
1853. 

In  1876  a  High  School  was  established  in  the  town- 
hall,  a  room  being  set  a.side  and  furnished  for  this 
purpose.     Mr.  C.  J.  Hayward  was  the  first  principal. 

A  fourth  school  was  established  in  1880,  with  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Palmer  as  teacher.  In  1884  a  new  school- 
house  was  built  for  the  grammar  school.  Thus  we  havi 
at  the  present  time  four  schools,  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Churches. — Previous  to  the  building  of  the  stone 
school-house,  the  few  families  at  Nahant  attended 
church  in  Lynn.  The  Hoods  and  Breeds  were  Quakers 
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and  members  of  that  society.  The  .Tohiison  families 
belonged,  one  to  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  Method- 
ist Church  ;  while  the  Kiee  family  lieloni;ed  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Tlic  chihlreii  of  each  family  at- 
tended Sunday-school  in  these  vaiiou-i  ehunhcs. 
After  the  services  came  the  lonj;  walk  lionic,  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  over  the  beach.  If  the  tide  was  out, 
the  journey  was  made  easily;  but  at  hi;:b-water  it 
became  very  tiresome,  fur  it  was  as  much  as  the  horses 
could  do  to  drag  the  empty  vehicle,  so  that  both 
parents  and  children  were  oblijied  to  go  oti  tiiot,  wad- 
ing through  the  sand  hom(>. 

When  the  stone  school-house  was  built,  religious 
meetings  were  ludd  there  by  the  dilferent  ])astois  of 
Lynn.  A  Sunday -s<diool  wa.s  established,  Mr.  .fesse 
Rice  being  tlie  first  superintendent,  a.ssisted  by  Mr. 
Hubbard,  This  lasted  until  the  present  village 
church,  calle<l  lnde|(cndent  Methodist,  was  built,  when 
all,  by  common  consent,  nuide  this  edifice  their  church 
home.  At  the  evening  meetings  the  lighled  lanlerus, 
carried  to  and  from  each  home  to  the  eliunb,  were 
placed  in  rows  by  the  door:  then  after  the  mei'ting 
was  over  they  were  carried  back  to  the  homes  of  every 
family,  as  if  the  light  of  the  (lospel  was  literally 
carried  from  the  church  to  the  home.  These  united 
church-people  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  with 
them  the  light.s  in  their  lanterns  have  all  gone  out. 

Before  this  church  was  erected,  in  LSJil,  a  chajiel 
was  built  by  the  summer  residents,  which  was  used 
only  in  the  summer  months;  and  it  was  generously 
oll'ered  by  them  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  used  as  their 
place  of  worslii|i  throughout  the  year;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  build  a  new  church.  The  builders 
of  this  first  ehajiel  were  largely  the  builders  of  the 
village  church,  in  fact  we  may  say  that  the  chapel 
Wiis  the  parent  of  the  village  church,  in  that,  like  the 
former,  it  agreed  that  all  could  unite  in  the  praises 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  whatever  their  religious 
preferences  might  be.  Its  pulpit  has  been  occii|)ied 
by  clergymen  of  nearly  every  denomination. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  village  church  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Tudor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nahant 
church,  wrote  an  original  opening  hymn,  which  is 
quoted  as  follows  : 

ORKilNAI.     HYMX. 
BY   PRF.IiEKIr-  Tt.'UOR. 
"  Wliilo  Tlicc 

Tlio  Htonuy  8ca  III  vain 

Alttiutii;ii  tiefuro  itis  rii;;i! 

Sure  ain  wc  trust  uur  i 


Ic,  protecting  powe 
vain  mIiuII  roar  : 


r  iron  shore. 
Kilty  throno. 


IIiiTnt.ly  liofore  Tliy 

Wv  li.irv  anotllor  altar  raise. 
Of  varii-'J  Cliri.itiaiH,  niakin^;  o 

We  sing  a  pa'an  to  Thy  praisi 


I'liitcd  Clirislian 
Witli  liMiH.ful  I 

W.,  ask  tliat  this 
A  place  Thy  n 


I  to  The. 


Thf  ho 


y  head  In  nicekn 
illilig  chilli,  the  I 


id  ageil  man, 


K.ii'h  in  his  hcait  hi  ill  ihiiiks  he  knous 
Of  I>i..vi.leii.e,  Thy  nii(;hlyplan. 

Teach  us  a  lowly  course  to  take, 

To  learn  Thy  l..nmtles,  and  adore; 
Acc,|.l  II ir.iiiiK  ucTiMike, 

Am.I  ever  LI.M.nir  r,«  k-lioiiu,l  bIjoiv. 

The  land  upon  which  the  ehurcli  was  built  was 
given  by  Caleb  .Johnson  and  .1.  W.  Page. 

A  bell  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  i)r.  William  K.  Lawrence.  A  silver  coni- 
nuinion  service  was  given  by  .M  r.  ( 'hailes  Aiiiory. 
The  ladiis  of  Xahant  presented  the  carpel  and  fur- 
niture for  the  church. 

In  lS.'i2  a  small  debt  remained,  which  was  can- 
celed through  the  kindness  ol'  Jli.ss  Catherine  Hayes, 
who  gave  a  concert  in  Lynn  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  an  account  ol'  which  is  given  below. 

Catiierim;  1Iavi>'  I,i«i:ii\iiii.— a  j;raiid  concert  was  given  at  Na- 
hant on  Tiicsihiy  cveniiiK,  hy  Calluriiie  ri ayes,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
"  new  C'hnrch  "in  that  place.  The  folloivins  is  the  acknowledgment  ol 
the  Coniinitlee  of  the  Church  :— 

"To  Miss  Caiiikiiine  IIavcs  :— .Vo»(  rrtperlal  Sail;/,— By  request  o 
sundry  inlialiitant.s  of  Nahant,  worshipping  in  tlio  new  Church  in  this 
place,  allow  us  to  tender  you  and  your  iimsical  a.ssociatca  their  grateful 
ackuowledguieiit  of  your  ilu|iortant  and  substantial  aid  rendered  to  their 
religious  enterprise,  by  your  (iniiid  Concert,  for  their  boiieflt,  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  last  evening.  It  has  dischaiged  our  debt,  and  will 
enable  us  to  worship  God  without  pecuniary  embarra^tsinent.  Be- 
sides, we  are  assured  that  it  gave  our  citizens,  generally,  great  pleasure 
to  h.ave  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hearamong  them  one  whose  fame  in 
s.oi^has  niled  the  land  and  the  world,  and  to  bear  their  public  testiilioiiy 
to  your  distinguished  talents  and  worth.  We  shall  over  rDmember  your 
valuable  services  with  thaljklulne«»,  your  residence  among  us  with 
grateful  emotions,  and  your  departure  from  «s  for  a  far  distant  part  of 
the  country  with  regret  ;  and  should  a  kind  providence  allow  yon  to  re- 
turn to  our  shores,  rest  assured  that  we  shall  welcome  yiui  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  warm  hc^arts.  In  behalf  of  those  whom  your  char- 
ity has  blessed,  and  of  your  many  friends  in  this  place,  we  have  the 
ho ■,  esteemed  lady,  to  remain  your  obliged  servants. 

"NAUA.vr,  October  13,  l.s.vj. 

"  \V.    H.  .toil.V.SoN,     ^ 


■  W.   W.  John 


The  Nahant  eliurch  and  the  village  church  have 
both  been  eiilaiged  and  improved,  so  that  but  iitlle 
of  the  original  of  each  remains. 

In  18(18,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  residents 
and  non-residents,  a  par.sontige  was  built  and  given 
to  the  village  church.  Mrs.  Feiino  Tudor  and  Jlr. 
Welcome  W.  .lohnson  were  the  largest  contribu- 
tors. 

in  1S7»;  a  Young  :\Ien's  Christian  Associtition  was 
formed  through  the  ellorts  of  the  Rev.  .].  W.  Dear- 
born, pastor  of  the  vilhigc  church.  The  land  was 
given  by  .Mrs.  Lenmi  Tndor,  and  a  small  building  was 
erectetl. 

The  Rev.  I'atrick  Strain,  of  Lynn,  and  others  of 
his  church,  preached  and  said  Jla-ss  lor  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  (Jhurch  in  the  old  chapel  until 
in  1871',  when  they  linilt  a  church  for  themselve>i, 
the  money  being  raised  through  the  elliirts  of  leath- 
er Strain,  who  was  assisted  by  the  resident  and  non- 
resident Roman  Catholics. 
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CHAPTER   CXVIII. 

NAHANT— ( Continued). 

War — ImproreineDls — Lotig  ami  Sliort  Jit'achrs — Litth'  Kahnnt — Ot-mft^ry — 
Cadets — John^B  PitU — Maotis  Garden* — Korth  Shore — Iron  Mine — 
Spoutmg-Horn—HuM  lieark — l^dpit  liork— Cliffs  at  Eaut  Point, 
Smatlow't  Cove  and  Old  Wharf— Chirk' t  Point— Southwctl  Shore— 
Lomlandi  -Conclusion — I'tilnaHtrn — Civil  List, 

War. — The  first  settlers  of  Nahant,  although  Quak- 
ers, who  did  not  believe  in  fighting,  nevertheles.s  havea 
good  war  record  to  show.  One,  by  his  own  testimony, 
received  land  on  Nahant  forhisservices  in  the  Pequot 
AVar,  and  he  also  had  a  son  killed  in  King  Philip'., 
War.  Another  early  settler  served  in  some  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  many  of  his  descend- 
ants fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact  that  one  of  our  naval  ofiicers  from  Nahant, 
who  served  through  the  WaroftheRebellion,  had  both 
of  his  grandparents  serve  in  the  same  regiment  in 
some  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  soldiers  were  ready  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  war,  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  1861.  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Nahant  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  where  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  the 
citizens,  and  a  company,  called  the  "  Home  Guard," 
was  formed. 

Nearly  all  the  men  there,  fit  for  military  duty, 
signed  the  roll  and  Luther  Dame  was  elected  captain. 
Arms  were  bought  by  subscription  and  military  drill 
was  at  once  commenced. 

The  uniforms  were  purchased  by  the  members  of 
the  company.  Their  first  public  i)arade  was  as  a  part 
of  the  Home  Guard  Battalion,  at  Lynn,  where  they 
received  the  Volunteer  Companies  D  and  F  of  tlie 
Eighth  Regiment,  on  their  return  to  Lynn,  August  1, 
1861. 

A  flagstaff  was  raised  at  the  top  of  Bass  Beacli 
Hill,  upon  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted. 
On  this  occasion  Captain  Dunham,  who  had  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War,  had 
command  of  the  gun.  He  applied  the  match,  sending 
the  report  thundering  over  sea  and  land,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  citizens.  This  enthusiastic  old 
soldier  expressed  great  regret  that  his  age  and  wound 
prevented  him  from  again  enlisting  in  his  country's 
service. 

Nahant,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  fully  aroused  and  prepared  to  an- 
swer any  call  that  the  country  might  make  upon  its 
citizens.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house, 
where  subscriptions  were  received  and  aid  guaranteed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  those  who  should  en- 
list in  the  war.  Many  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the 
Home  Guard  joined  the  army  in  the  field,  making 
this  organization  of  short  duration. 

The  first  to  enter  actual  service  was  Mortimer  L. 
Johnson,  who  volunteered  and  was  assigned  to  the 


U.  S.  frigate  "  Sabine,"  as  midshipman.  He  served 
through  the  war  with  Rear- Admirals  Du  Pont  and 
Porter  and  Commodore  Thatcher,  who  make  honorable 
mention  of  him  as  an  able  officer.  Commodore 
Thatcher,  in  his  report  of  January  14,  1805,  writes  : 
"  I  have  to  commend  to  your  notice,  especially. 
Lieutenant  M.  L.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  with  a  boat's  crew  of  vol- 
unteers, carried  a  boat's  hawser  from  this  ship  to  the 
'  New  Ironsides,'  in  order  to  enable  us  to  bring  all 
the  guns  to  bear  from  the  port  battery,  and  was  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  a  target  for  the  forts,  which 
they  availed  themselves  of,  but  fortunately  without 
success." 

C.  Warren  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and 
served  on  board  the  "  Naralanza."  He  died  in  the 
service. 

In  March,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  three 
hundred  dollars  for  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  volun- 
teer, when  mustered  in  and  credited  to  the  quota  of 
the  town.  John  E.  Lodge  and  Frederick  Tudor 
added  to  the  town  bounty  of  each  volunteer  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  one  hundrsd  and  seventy-five 
dollars  in  all  to  be  added ;  James  W.  Paige  added 
twenty-five  dollars  to  each  of  the  first  four  recruits, 
and  Nathaniel  Walker  twenty-three  dollars  to  each  of 
the  other  three.  Seven  was  the  number  required  to  be 
raised.  The  town  voted  to  raise  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  for  recruiting  purposes. 

In  August  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  volunteers  for  nine 
months'  service. 

Elbridge  G.  Hood  served  in  the  Thirty  fifth  Regi- 
ment as  first  lieutenant  August  1,  1862;  as  captain 
December  16,  1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  discharged  April  2!),  186:1, 
for  disability.  He  afterward  served  as  captain  in 
Company  A,  Eighteenth  Regiment  Reserve  Corps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  from  Nahant  who 
served  in  the  war: 

Morlimor  L.  Jolinson U.  S.  N.  Comniaiider 

Chailds  Wimcn  Johnson U.  S.  N.  Seaman 

ClmrlL-8  H.  Palmer Eighth  Hpgimciit 

GtloBush Kiiith  Rcghm-nt,  Co.  B 

George  K.  Newhall Eleventh  Regiinunt,  Co.  K 

Wm.  L.  Rand Twelfih  Begimene,  Co.  C 

W.  J.  .fuhuson Twenty-fourth  Keginicnt,  Co.  F 

Patrick  Riley TwtDty-oighth  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Elbridge  G.  Hood,  Captain Thirty-fifth  Regiment 

Wilbur  Hanson Thirtytiflh  Regiment,  Co.  C 

Alexander  Webber Thiityliflh  Regiment,  Co.  D 

John  E.  Wheeler Thirty  fifth  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Charles  T.  Lawless V.  R.  C. 

George  P.  Stone.  Daniel  L.  Senvey. 

Marcelhis  Kidder.  James  Campbell. 

George  C.  Neal Forty-third  Regiment 

Luther  S.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edmund  B.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edward  J.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Ck).  F 

Sidney  C.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edwin  W.  Johnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Shepherd  H.  .I..hnson Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

\Vekouie  J.  Johnson Foi^-fifth  Regiment,  Co.  F 
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Lorenzo  P.  Whitnoy Forty-liltli  R.-Kinu'i.l,  Co. 

Clmrli-B  S.  llibb  ..Kurtv-fillh  I{.'giri,.-nl,  .ilul  Kk-v.-cilli  R.u.'i 


-J.  Bulfinch Kl.viiilh  ItalLTy  nil 

.•vi'nth  lliilHT.v  llirti-  jtiirs. 


Jhium  I  lop.  II 

Mielllll'l  Milohvll.. 
John  WillittiuM 


,.lt.-siil;ir  .\n 
..H.'^iilur  .\r 
..Ki'KUlur  \T! 


T».lllli  H.ituiy 
.Twclflli  Ilallrry 

.1 nil  Innuitry 

i,-l...>htli  Iiiliiiilry 
i,-l..'viilh  lur.ihliy 


Eiilisteil  ill  regiments  out  of  the  State  : 


John  lli'nry  IUki.1. 
N»:*>ii  T.irhox. 
Oi-orgo  Tiirhox. 


IU.rv.-y  II    .Mm.l.tk. 
.Mliv.l  T.irLox 
Tli.u.1,.1,.  M.  .l„lins,,ii 


N.ihaiit  furnished  forty-two  iiioii  fortlu'  war,  which 
wa.s  a  surplus  of  five  over  ami  aliovc  all  ilciiiaiuls. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  e.\- 
peiuled  hy  the  town  on  aecount  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid.  was  six  thousand  live  hundred  and  cijiht 
dollars.  Durinir  the  whole  of  the  war  the  ladies 
of  Naliant  held  meeting's  to  make  nudercloihiiig 
for  the  soldiers  which,  with  hoxes  of  provisions 
aiul  small  stores,  were  sent  to  the  Sani'ary  Commis- 
sion. There  can  he  no  better  description  of  the  su  miner 
season  here  duriiiir  the  war  than  tlie  lollowiiitr  ipiota- 
tion  from  one  of  its  summer  residents  from  his  cot- 
tage hy  the  sea  :  "'  Naliant  is  very  solitary  and  de- 
serted this  year.  I  stood  looking  down  at  the  steam 
boat  landing  opposite,  not  a  fishing- boat,  not  a 
human  being  in  sight;  then  the  ghostly  little  steamer 
comes  in  and  the  ])hantonis  go  over  the  hill  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  burned  Iiotel,  and  all  is  still  and 
lonely  again.' 

I.Ml'KOVEMENT.s. — From  ISlil)  the  valuation  of  per- 
sonal assessments  began  to  steadily  increase. 

A  town  hall  was  built  and  dedicate<l  in  KHOO;  later 
new  streets  were  lai<l  out,  a  Fire  Department  was 
organized  and  a  new  fire-engine  built,  with  reservoirs 
for  storing  water,  to  be  used  in  case  ot  tiro  ;  a  |niblie 
library  was  established  in  1872;  edgestones  and  con- 
crete sidewalks  were  laid  on  our  streets;  street  lamps 
were  placed  along  our  highways  and  over  Long  and 
Short  Beaches.  In  1872  the  valuation  of  the  town  was 
§6,(511,202,  being  the  largest  valuation  of  any  year 
since  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  number  of  dwelling-hon.ses  in  ISGl  was  one 
hundred  and  seven,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  but  two  hundred  and  fifty,  showing  but  a  small 
increase  for  the  past  twenty-Hve  years.  JIaiiy  of  the 
houses  have  been  enlarge<l  and  improved,  whih^  on 
many  of  the  old  sites  of  the  summer  cottages  large  and 
beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  built,  so  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  old  cottages  of  tilty  years  ago  re- 
main as  first  built. 

The  town  has  apjiropriatcd  each  year  suOicient 
Huins  of  money  to  encourage  the  iniprovemcnls 
mentioned  above,  which  were  to  beautify  the  town 
and  make  it  more  attractive. 

Along  some  (i\'  the  streets  llowers  have  been 
planted  in  the  small  triangular  pieces  of  laud  where 
two  or  three  streets  meet. 


Jlany  of  our  old  summer  residents  protested  against 
cnrbst<uies  and  concrete  sidewalks,  declaring  that 
they  wouhl  injure  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  make 
it  ajipcar  stiff  and  cityfied.  They  wanted  to  retain 
the  green  grass  and  irregular  lines  .if  ihe  fiiiilp:illis 
along  our  roads.  "Let  us  have  our  Naliant  primi- 
tive, the  one  jilace  where  there  shall  lie  no  encroach- 
ments, a  |)lace  whicllenature  has  itself  made  beautiful," 
they  said.  Hut  tlu-ir  protests  were  of  no  avail,  and 
the  green  footpaths  were  covered  willi  concrete,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  these  long,  bhi(-k,  cheerless 
walks  extend  through  nearly  every  street  and  lane 
throughout  the  town.  I'erhaps  in  the  future  the'  font- 
paths  and  the  green  grass  may  lie  restored,  for  then 
there  was  beauty  and  life,  even  to  the  grasshopper 
that  flew  away  under  our  feet. 

Hy  tlie  absence  of  any  large  hotel  for  the  aecommnda- 
tion  of  transient  visitors,  Naliant  has  been  a  ipiiet 
home  for  summer  residents,  and  the  old  times  of  Iiotel 
gayety  have  entirely  pa.ssed  away.  Very  few  picnic 
parties  now  visit  Naliant,  although  formerly  they  were 
very  frequent,'especially  when  the  >Liolis  (iardens,  a 
desirable  and  attractive  resort,  was  in  its  prosperous 
days.  Thousands  visited  it  each  season,  but  now  its 
po|>ularity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Bass  I'oint,  in  a 
measure,  takes  its  place. 

A  settlement  of  small  summer  cottages  dot  the  hill- 
top and  valley  below.  These  cottages  and  small, 
cheaply  constructed  houses,  prove  to  be  a  better  shel- 
ter than  the  canvas  covering  that  preceded  them 
New  streets  and  small  lots  of  land  have  been  Laid  out 
and  are  now  oflered  to  those  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase and  build  upon  them.  Alreaily  larger  and 
more  beautiful  cottages  are  being  built  for  the  coming 
season.  The  hotels  that  flourish  there  have,  from 
small  beginnings,  increased  in  populariiy,  until  to-day 
they  arc  known  throughout  the  counli-y  and  visited 
in  summer  by  thousands  of  people. 

In  .July,  1847,  a  ])Ost-otfice  was  established  in  the 
Naliant  Hotel.  The  first  jiostmaster  appointed  was 
Phineas  Drew,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  grocery  store  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Johnson  was  appointed  postmaster — an  ollire  he 
held  until  his  death,  when  his  son,  Mr.  Ivhviu  \V. 
Johnson,  succeeded  him.  The  mail  was  carried  every 
day  during  the  suinnier  months,  but  only  once  a  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  mail  is  brought  twice  a  day  during  the  sum- 
mer and  once  every  day  during  the  winter.  Jlr.  T. 
Dexter  Johnson  is  the  pre-seiit  postmasler. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  post-ollice,  .lohn- 
soii's  N'ahant  and  IJostoii  Express  route  was  com- 
iiieiiced  between  Nahant  and  lioslon.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  express  routes  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1880  a  case  of  typhoid  fVver  was  brought  into 
the  town,  and,  from  its  contagious  naliire,  was  con- 
veyed to  those   who   had   charge  of  the   ciuse,  until 
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quite  a  number  were  sick  with  the  dreaded  disease. 
In  some  instances  the  plan  of  drainage  introduced 
was  very  poor.  The  olyect  seemed  to  be  to  get  the 
sewage  out  of  sight  and  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible; the  old-fashioned  surface  draining  was  aban- 
doned, with  its  small  cesspool  near  the  surface, 
where  vegetation  absorbed  and  carried  off  the  sewage 
that  might  be  deposited  there,  ffhese  cesspools  were 
always  to  be  found  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds.  But  these  small  cesspools  were  dis- 
tasteful to  many  persons,  and  accordingly  large  reser- 
voirs were  dug,  ten  and  in  some  instances  fifteen  feet 
deep.  These  were  walled  up  with  stones,  and  a  brick 
arch  was  built  over  the  stone- work,  leaving  an  open- 
ing of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  over  which  an 
iron  or  plank  covering  was  tightly  fitted ;  this  was 
covered  over  with  earth  to  securely  close  it  up.  In 
many  instances  the  bottom  of  these  reservoir  cess- 
pools were  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  wells, 
which  of  course  aft'ccted  the  drinking-water.  The 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  allowed 
these  reservoir  cesspools  to  be  dug  on  their  premises, 
caused,  perhaps,  a  few  cases  of  fever.  Thus  the  alarm 
went  abroad,  and  sanitary  engineers  were  employed, 
who  at  once  saw  the  difficulty.  The  earth  in  many 
cases  had  become  filled  with  sewage  near  the  water- 
line  of  the  water  in  the  wells.  One  course  was  left 
for  the  town— which  was  to  put  in  sewers — and  this 
work  was  commenced  February  16,  1882,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  All  drain- 
age from  the  houses  wiis  conducted  into  .sewers, 
which  emptied  into  the  ocean,  and  the  old  cesspools 
were  filled  with  gravel  and  abandoned. 

Two  years  later,  water-pipes  were  laid  and  water 
was  introduced  by  the  JMarblehead  Water  Company. 

The  following  record  of  deaths,  compiled  from  the 
town  records  from  1854  to  the  present  time  (1887), 
will  speak  forcibly  for  itself  and  show  clearly  Nahant 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  to-day,  has  a  record  for  health- 
fulness  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  New  England. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  from  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  to  March  TO,  1887,  is  two  hundred  and 
filty-seven. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  diseases:  Typhoid 
fever,  fi ;  typhus,  1;  scarlet  fever,  5;  paralysis,  12; 
lung  lever,  5;  cancer,  11;  diphtheria,  4;  whooping- 
cough,  o;  croup,  G;  cholera  infantum,  10;  phthisis, 
5;  canker,  8;  meningitis,  5;  brain  diseases,  (i;  heart 
disease,  14;  pneumonia,  6  ;  intemperance,  2 ;  cholera 
morbus,  2;  drowning,  13;  shipwrecked,  4;  consamp- 
tion,  22;  other  diseases,  81). 

There  are,  besides,  fifteen  deaths  from  old  age, — the 
oldest  person  being  ninety-eight  and  the  youngest 
seventy-three, — while  tweuty-two  other  old  persons 
died  of  different  diseases  incident  to  old  age — the 
oldest  of  these  persons  being  eighty-four,  the  young- 
est seventy-five.  This  makes  thirty-seven  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  who  lived  over  seventy-five 
years. 


Of  the  children  born  in  the  town,  only  twenty-four 
have  died  aged  five  years  and  under.  We  have  living 
in  the  town  to-day  four  persons  over  eighty-five  years 
old. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  Walter  ('banning,  published  in  the  Kew  England 
Medical  Journal  of  January,  1821  : 

"Cliililren  wlio  have  been  remarkably  susceptible  of  the  diseases  of 
advanced  suninier,  and  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather  has  been 
very  iinfrieudly,  have  experienced  at  Nahant  uninterrupted  and  robust 
health.  The  health  of  infants  and  children  who  have  been  born  in  this 
l)lace  is  proverbial.  The  oldest  inhabitant  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
death  in  infancy  or  cliildhood  in  such  individuals.  The  salutary  effects 
of  this  climate  in  preventing  disease  are  not  coutined  to  children.  I  know 
several  adults  who  have  also  experienced  thcni.  In  relieving  or  curing 
disease  this  place  has  been  frequently  instrumental.  The  effects  on  those 
who  liave  made  the  experiments  of  a  residence  here  liave,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  very  striking.  Cases  of  perfect  relief,  in  cases  of  extreme 
exhaustion  from  diao.iso,  and  in  others  where  the  symptoms  of  disease 
still  continued,  have  occurred  withiu  the  writer's  knowledge  the  last 
summer. 

"In  some  of  these  the  amendment  took  place  in  a  very  short  time. 
What  are  the  diseases  for  which  this  residence  seems  most  appropriate  ? 
This  question  can  be  but  imperfectly  answered. 

"  The  facta  are  not  yet  sulliciently  numerous  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticular aflectlon  or  any  classes  of  diseases,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  full 
answer.  This,  however,  is  true,  that  patients  have  gone  there  in  an 
helpless  state  of  exhaustion  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  have  experi- 
enced very  marke<l  relief.  There  are  three  claasts  of  affections  in  which 
a  residence  at  Nahint  has  been  found  beneficial.  Fii^st — in  those  of 
weaning  children  suffering  the  diseases  of  dentition  and  during  the  hot 
weather.    Second— in  the  dyspeptic  complaints  of  adults.    Third— in  the  I 

debility  and  emaciations  with  which  some  organic  affections  are  attended. 
For  the  various  cutaneous  diseases  and  the  chronic  enlaigenients  of 
glands  attendant  on  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  which  sea-bathing  and  a  I 

tine  bracing  atmosphere  are  beneficial,  this  is  an  highly  eligible  situa-  ' 

tiou." 

Loxo  AND  Short  Beaches. — Three  .stone  posts, 
located  at  the  northeasterly  end  of  Long  Beach, 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  Lynn  and  Nahant. 
A  few  rods  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  line  the 
Hotel  Nahant  is  located.  The  present  proprietor 
commenced  business  there  at  an  early  date,  in  a 
small  building,  adding  each  year  bathing-houses, 
sheds,  a  restaurant,  etc.,  until  to-day  he  has  a  flour- 
ishing business  and  a  large  and  ctmimodious  build- 
ing. Thousands  from  Lynn  and  other  places  are 
attracted  here  daily  during  the  summer  months  by 
the  excellent  surf-bathing  and  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  ocean.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  yacht-yard,  on  the 
bay  side  of  the  beach.  In  winter  many  yachts  are 
stored  in  and  about  this  yard  in  the  sand;  in  summer 
they  make  an  attractive  and  lively  appearance  as 
they  sail  about  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay. 

Long  Beach  contains  about  forty  acres  of  land, 
covered  with  sand,  which,  above  the  tide-mark,  is 
nearly  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass,  whicli 
has  nourished  from  the  first  planting;  the  seed  was 
imported  from  Holland,  from  the  grass  sowed  on  the 
dikes.  Under  the  sand,  the  whole  beach  is  a  bed  of 
clay  over  fifty  feet  thick, — a  sufficient  barrier  against 
the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  insuring  a  lasting  high-  j 
way  between  Lynn  and  Nahant.  I 

The  two  or  three  trees  planted  near  the  centre  of       ' 
the  beach  have  liveil  through  the  gales  of  nearly  a        • 
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qiiiirter  of  a  century,  but  bear  tlieir  ini|)i(ss  in  iIrIi- 
bout  and  stunted  appearance.  Althouirli  this  exjicr- 
iinent  has  not  proved  much  of  a  success,  yet  we  hope 
in  the  future  to  see  groves  of  trees  planted  in  ltoujis 
of  a  hundred  tree,  protecting  eaeli  otlier  from  llie 
gales  and  making  a  desirable  resting-place  for  the 
many  who  would  enjoy  it.  j 

Little  N.miant.— .\t  the  end  of  the  beach  is 
Little  Nahant,  which  is  cliietly  owned  by  the  Sim- 
mons and  Howe  families,  who  have  their  summer 
residences  here.  From  these  cottages  there  is  a  line 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  town  beyond.  From  the 
summit  of  Little  Nalian:  the  descent  to  the  sea  is 
gradual,  and  an  ca.sy  accc.<s  is  had  to  the  rocks;  but 
on  the  south  side  the  clili's  are  irregular,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  are  steep  and  rugged.  There  are  a  i 
few  natural  curiosities  iiere.  (Jne  is  a  large  boulder  , 
near  tlu-  road,  below  the  watering-trough.  It  is  com- 
posed of  pebbles  and  clay,  ami  is  as  hard  as  tlint.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  deposite<l  tlien>  in  the  gla- 
cier period  from  the  (ireat  Lakes.  On  the  south  side 
tiiere  is  a  spring. 

Leaving  Little  Xahant,  the  road  continues  around 
the  curve  of  .'^liort  lieach  ;  and  a  road  turning  to  the 
right  over  a  short  bridge  lea<ls  to  Bass  I'oinl. 

On  reaching  Great  Xahant,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
there  is  a  little  villnge  invariably  known  as  "Jrisli- 
town." 

Ckmi:tf,ry. — Nearly  up  the  hill,  to  tlie  right,  is  j 
fireen  Lawn  Cemetery.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  j 
in  lS')i);  it  is  in  a  ipiiet  and  sheltered  place,  open  to 
the  south  wind  and  sunshine,  while  a  small  hill 
forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  and  serves  a.s  a 
barrier  from  the  easterly  gales.  It  is  zealously  eared 
for  by  the  town,  and  is  laid  out  in  walks,  with  nianv 
groves  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Bef<u-e  this  cemetery 
was  set  out  and  dedicated,  many  of  the  early  settlers 
who  died  at  Nahant  were  carried  to  Lynn  and  in- 
terred in  tlic  different  burying-grounds  there,  while 
others  have  family  burying-grounds.  There  was  an 
(dd  family  burying-ground  near  the  old  school-house; 
but  the  remains  of  those  buried  there  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  present  cemetery. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  new  grammar-scliool 
building,  which  is  just  three  miles  from  the  lioston 
and  iLiine  .Station  in  Lynn. 

Cadkts.  —  Tlie  hill  to  the  left,  formerly  called 
Cannon  Hill,  was  the  early  camping-ground  of  the 
First  Corps  at'  the  Boston  Cadets,  wIm,  for  upwards 
<if  twenty-live  years,  had  their  annual  encampuient 
at  Naliant. 

But  this  laml  being  punhaseil  by  a  summer  resi- 
dent, they  encamped  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
fiebl  above  .lohri's  Peril,  until  this  tield  also  was  pur- 
chitsed,  causing  the  corps  to  lind  a'commodation  else- 
where, thus  depriving  Nahant  of  her  once  boasted 
Cadet  Week.  These  yearly  encampments  at 
Nahant  were  a  marked  event  of  the  season,  and 
were  fuiniliarly  known  as  "  (Jadet  Week  at  Nalianl.' 


.•Vll  gathered  to  the  camp  to  enjoy  the  parades  and 
drills,  and  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  iheband  conccrls. 
Many  peii|de  also  from  adjoining  towns  visited  the 
camp  and  all  in  common  made  it  the  gayest  week  of 
the  season. 

John's  I'i;i:ii.. --Nearly  (i]>positc  the  sch<Md-li<'Use 
is  a  road  which  leads  to  the  north  shore.  -At  the 
foot  of  the  road  is  an  overhanging  clilf,  some  forty 
feet  above  the  boulders  below.  This  clilf  is  called 
.Iidin's  I'eril  fnim  the  following  incident: 

.John  Breed,  a  member  of  the  lireed  family,  then 
living  at  Xahant,  while  one  day  going  along  the 
shore  with  liis  o.xen  and  cart,  in  search  of  ilrifl -wimkI, 
came  to  this  clitf,  and  to  shorten  the  dislaiice,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  oxen  drag  the  cart  up  the  steep 
ascent  above  the  clili;  leading  to  the  road;  Iml  half- 
way up  the  cart  and  load  proved  too  much  for  the 
oxen;  Mr.  lireed  saw  his  peril  and  \\\:]\  great 
presence  of  mind  detached  the  cart  tongne  from  Ibe 
yoke  of  oxen,  lelliiig  the  cart  and  load  go  ovei  the 
clitf,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  (Oi  the  rocks 
below.  The  name  of. John's  I'eril  has  ever  since 
been  attached  to  the  clitf. 

iM.MH.rs  (.J.\lU)liN.s. — A  little  farther  along  the 
shore  is  the  famous  North  K<pring,so  IVeipiently  vi.^it- 
ed  in  former  years  by  partiis  Irom  the  adjoining 
towns.  In  the  summer  months  not  a  day  pa.-sed 
withnnt  one  or  more  parties  who  sjient  the  day  'here 
lishing  and  making  chowders,  for  which  purpose 
rude  lire  ))laces  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  huge 
bonblers  and  in  tiie  crevices  of  the  ledges.  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  military  and  fire  companies,  as  well 
as  religious  societie.s  and  .Sunday-schools.  From 
these  daily  visits  to  the  North  Spring,  Air.  Tudor 
coneeivi'd  the  idea  of  making  these  groumls  more  at- 
tractive by  artificial  improvements.  He  pnr(di:i>ed 
and  inclosed  the  land,  planted  groves  of  trees  and 
built  sheds,  swings,  etc.  This  has  been  known 
for  the  past  twenty-live  years  as  the  Maolis  Gardens. 
Until  within  the  last  four  or  live  years  it  iias  been  a 
favorite  and  popular  resort,  but  to-day  everything  is 
much  (hanged  exee]itiiig  the  s[iring  itself,  from  w  hich 
the  cold  water  is  still  running,  lillmg  the  little  bowl- 
shaped  pool,  which  has  been  woin  by  the  constant 
liow  of  water  uhiidi  fiours  into  and  ovi-r  it  unlil  it 
reaches  and  mingles  with  the  >ea. 

NultTIl  Slioiii;.— A  short  distunce  f;irlhcr  on  there 
is  a  llight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  fn,,i  of  which  is  a 
stone  basin,  over  which  the  water  of  another  >pring 
bubbles  u|>  from  under  the  shelving  b-dg,-;  formerly 
a  half  barrel  tub  was  placed  over  this  spring,  ami  it 
was  used  as  a  watering-pl.-ice  for  the  cattle. 

From  these  springs  a  marginal  road  extends  over 
eighty  rods  in  length,  this  road,  as  well  as  the  sea 
wall  of  stone,  having  been  built  at  great  <'ost  by  .Mr. 
Tudor.  There  was  formerly  a  sloping  bank,  washed 
In  at  places  by  the  sea,  and  alwavs  know  n  as  the  .North 
Side. 

Atlhevnd   of  ibis    road    a    tool-path    luns   along 
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below  the  bank,  and  winds  along  the  shore.  This 
path  is  generously  maintained  by  the  summer  resi- 
dents who  occupy  the  land  above. 

The  Iron  Mine. — A  little  below  the  Agassiz  cot- 
tage is  a  bleak  ledge  and  point  of  rocks,  always 
known  as  the  "  iron  mine."  It  is  without  doubt  the 
same  ledge  discovered  by  Captain  .John  Smith,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. In  1(591  iron  ore,  called  rock  mine,  was  taken 
from  the  lodge  at  Nahant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree. 
"Some  of  it  was  smelted  in  the  foundry  at  Saugus, 
and  more  was  taken  for  the  forge  at  Braintree."  "  It 
was  voted  that  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Braintry  should  give 
three  shillings  for  every  twenty  tunn  of  rock  mine 
yt  bee  has  from  Nahant,  to  the  town,  for  the  town's 
use,  and  bee  to  have  soe  much  as  the  town  sees 
convenient."  It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  ledge  was  ever  carried  from  Nahant  to  Lynn  or 
Braintree  for  smelting.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
ore  smelted  in  these  furnaces  may  have  been  good, 
there  was  not  sutHcient  iron  in  the  rock  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  town  records  give  no  further  account 
of  the  iron  mine  at  Nahant. 

Beyond  this  the  path  leads  along  the  bank  until 
quite  a  steep  bluff  is  reached,  where  a  seat  has 
generously  been  kept  for  public  use  by  the  owners  of 
the  land.  The  cottage  that  stands  a  short  distance 
inland  from  this  seat  is  the  first  summer  cottage  built 
at  Nahant,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  as  first  built, 
although  additions  have  been  made  on  the  west  side ; 
the  front  has  the  same  appearance  as  when  first  built 
in  1820.  Forever  fifty  years  it  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Gary  family. 

Spouting  Horn. — Beneath  the  bluflf  mentioned 
above  is  S))outing  Horn  ;  to  the  north,  a  few  rods 
from  the  foot  of  this  clift',  is  Spouting  Eock;  beyond, 
a  part  of  the  ledge  juts  into  the  sea.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  lone  rock,  and  the  sea  washes  it  on  every 
side,  but  at  low  tide  a  narrow  channel  separates  it 
from  the  main  ledge.  The  channel  is  always  full  of 
water,  but  narrow  enough  for  stepping  across.  This 
is  called  Brook  Rock,  and  is  noted  as  a  desirable  place 
for  fishing ;  cod,  tautog  and  perch  can  be  caught 
there,  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  our  early  fioher- 
men  caught  a  halibut  from  this  rock. 

Spouting  Rock  is  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  ledge,  opened  to  the  sea.  Into  lliis  channel  the 
waves  rush  to  be  met  by  the  ledge  that  Ibrms  the 
inner  end,  which  throws  back  the  water  in  sufficient 
force  to  send  the  spray  fiying  over  the  ledge  beyond. 
The  Spouting  Horn  is  more  of  a  natural  cusiosity,  as 
it  is  at  the  loot  of  a  large  overhanging  ditl',  from  the 
Uqi  of  which  one  can  look  directly  down  into  the 
long,  narrow  brook-like  channel  that  has  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  action  of  tlie  water.  As  the  water  is 
forced  into  this  channel  it  enters  a  cone,  or  tunncl- 
shai)ed  hole  in  the  ledge,  and  rushing  into  this 
aperture  it  is  forced  out  by  the  compressed  air  in  such 
force  as  to  send  the   tbaming    waters   and   sea-vvecd 


many  feet  in  the  air,  to  fiill  again  upon  the  rocks, 
making  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  water  from  a  cata- 
ract. Then  it  tumbles  back  again  into  the  foaming 
sea  to  be  again  forced  liack  into  the  rock-channel, 
and  again  and  again  flung  into  flying  spray.  Thus  at 
the  right  time  of  tide  we  have  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  that  visitors  can  witness,  especially  after  a 
storm.  But  unfortunately,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  a  few  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  ledge  was 
broken  off  and  fell  at  the  outer  end  or  mouth  of  the 
channel,  obstructing  the  water  as  it  enters  and  break- 
ing its  force  so  much  that  it  does  not  send  the  water 
so  high  in  the  air  or  with  such  force  as  formerly. 
Before  this  hajjpened  the  noise  of  the  water  as  it 
entered  the  channel  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  tlir 
village.  If  this  obstruction  could  be  removed,  w. 
should  wiihout  doubt  again  see  the  old-time  Spoutini! 
Horn  throwing  the  spray,  as  in  Ibrmer  times,  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air. 

Bash  Beach. — From  the  cliff  the  walk  contir.ucs  tn 
the  eastward  until  a  gateway  is  reached,  which  leads 
into  a  gravelly  walk  extending  through  privali 
grounds,  beautifully  laid  out.  Looking  seaward  irom 
this  point  can  be  seen  a  long.  irreguUr  point  of  rocks, 
called  Saunders  Ledge,  running  out  into  the  ocean 
over  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  famous  place  l<ii 
fishing  at  low  tide.  Looking  inland  can  be  seen  our 
of  the  most  beautiful  lawns  the  town  can  boast,  and 
a  summer  residence,  in  a  commanding  position,  with 
an  unsurpassed  sea  view.'  Between  the  house  and 
the  main  street  are  broad  walks  bordered  with  flowers 
and  trees.  The  lodge  by  the  gate  is  located  on  the 
spot  where  the  old  Hood  House  once  stood. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Bass  Beach  Hill.  A  plank 
walk  extends  a  part  of  the  way  along  the  path  around 
the  shore  to  the  hill,  at  the  end  of  wliich  is  a  wooden 
seat  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  a  fine 
view  can  be  had. 

Below  this  steep  bank  is  a  pebbly  beach,  shaped  .some- 
thing like  a  horseshoe.  Castle  Rock  and  a  point  of 
rocks  to  the  north  form  the  mouth  of  the  cove.  A 
long  flight  of  steps,  called  "  Forty  Steps,"  leads  to  the 
beach.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  beach  at  low 
tide  there  can  be  seen  a  smooth  ledge,  worn  out  into 
bowls  and  basins  by  the  constant  washing  of  the  sea 
over  the  ledge. 

To  the  south,  over  craggcd  rocks  and  smooth 
boulders,  Cedar  Island  is  reached.  On  the  top  of  this 
large  rock  there  is  a  little  patch  of  earth,  on  whicli 
grass  and  wild  peas  grow.  The  outer  clifl',  separated 
by  a  deep  gorge  from  Cedar  Island,  is  known  as 
Castle  Rock. 

To  the  south  of  these  rocks  is  another  cove  and 
l>ebbly  beach  known  as  Canoe  Beach  or  Canoe  Beach 
Cove.  In  this  cove  two  vessels  have  been  driven 
ashore  by  the  northeasterly  storms. 

The  grassy  slope  to  the  west  was  once  the  favorite 
camping-ground  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the  sum- 
mer season.     Opposite  is   a  triangular  piece  of  land 
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purchased  by  an  Englishiiiaii,  wlio  coiiiiinTUcd  the 
erection  of  a  summer  residence  tliere.  Tlie  founda- 
tions were  laid  and  preparations  were  beini;  made  to 
erect  a  bnildinir,  when  lie  was  discovered  to  be  a  de- 
faulter from  the  Bank  of  Enii;land,  and  was  arrested 
and  carried  home  for  trial. 

At  the  end  of  Nahant  road  an  i)]>en  i;ate\vay  leads 
into  a  tine  avenue,  half-way  up  which  a  small  sit;n 
directs  to  the  clilfs.  These  clilts  rise  up  bold  and  steep 
from  the  ocean.  To  the  left  is  East  Point,  an<l  from 
here  to  the  south  or  west  a  walk  is  provided.  The 
stone  house  that  stands  near  East  I'oint  was  formerly 
the  billiard-room  for  the  Nahant  Hotel,  and  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  connected  with  the  hotel. 
J'here  is  a  grand  view  of  the  ocean  from  its  pia/.za, 
while  to  the  west  are  seen  two  summer  residences — one 
on  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  site  where  the  Nahant 
Hotel  formerly  st<iod,  and  the  other  on  the  south  or 
op|)osite  side  of  tlie  clitfs.  The  f;rounds  of  both  are 
beautifully  and  tastefully  laid  out  with  sroves  of 
shade-trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  walks  and  avenues 
winding  through  the  green  lawns,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  outcropping  ledge,  shruhbery  and  vines  are 
made  to  grow. 

I'l'LPlT  Rociv. — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
the  cliffs  is  Pulpit  Rock,  a  mass  of  rock  about  forty 
feet  in  heijiht,  standing  out  alone  and  apart  from  the 
cliffs.  Natural  Bridge  is  a  small  rocky  arcli,  connect- 
ing two  cliffs  over  a  deep  gorge.  These  dill's  rise  out 
of  the  ocean  to  the  height  <d"  thirty  and  forty  feet.  At 
the  westerly  end  of  the  clifls  is  the  large  lioulder  or 
Shelter  Rock,  from  which  is  seen  the  Shag  Rocks, 
two  lone  rocks,  which  were  formerly  a  favorite  place 
for  sportsman  and  angler. 

Pea  Island  juts  out  into  the  water  from  the  cliff 
near  which  is  the  summer  residence  formerly  occupied 
by  Prescott. 

The  adjoining  lot  to  the  eastwanl  's  the  stately 
residence  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents.  It  is  placed  where  once  stood  the  cottage 
formerly  occupied  by  Winchester,  Crowninshiehl  and 
Longfellow. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  down  a  stee]>  decline,  at 
the  water's  edge,  is  Swallow's  Cave,  aecessihle  when 
the  tide  is  out.  A  cavern  or  passage  runs  through  the 
ledge,  whicli  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 
The  entrance  from  the  west  side  is  about  ten  feet  high 
and  opens  into  a  large,  roomy  space  in  the  rock- 
From  this  roomy  space  the  ledge  seems  to  have  spread 
apart,  leaving  an  opening  sufheiently  wi<le  for  an  easy 
passage  through  to  the  rocks  at  the  east  etui.  Iti  a 
westerly  direction  from  here,  along  a  foot-[).ith  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  now  abandoned,  as  the  piazza  of  a 
resident  covers  it,  and  nearly  opposite  the  old  steam- 
boat landing,  was  Irene's  (irotto,  described  by  Lewis 
as  a  "  tall  arch,  singularly  grotesque  and  beautiful, 
leading  to  a  large  room  in  the  rock.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  on  Nahant,  and  was  formerly 
much  more  so,  until  sacrilegious  hands  broke  down  a 


part  of  the  roof  above  to  obtain  stone  for  building." 
.\t  the  |>rcsent  time  it  has  no  attraction,  being  the 
receptacle  for  ashes  and  drain-pipes  for  the  cottage 
above  it. 

On  the  wharf  where  vessels  fbrmi-rly  landed  their 
cargoes  of  wood  and  coal,  a  residence  has  been 
built,  from  the  piazza,  of  which  one  can  catch  small 
fish.  This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  days  of 
steamboat  travel,  wdien  crowds  of  people  landed  and 
embarked  there.  The  once  busiest  s])ot  in  the  town, 
during  the  summer  season,  is  now  (juiel  and  retired, 
its  (|uiet  bnd<eTi  <inlv  by  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

To  tin-  northward  u  .losic's  Beach,  curved  in  to- 
wanls  the  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  long,  sandy 
beach  l»d.nv  liigli-tide  mark,  while  above  it,  stones 
form  little  [joints  jutting  out  in  the  water.  The  stones 
are  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  sweeping,  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beac  h,  by  the  tide.  .At  the  westerly 
eml  of  the  beach  a  .-tcep  and  almost  perpendicular 
blutl  rise,  up  forty  feel  .ir  more,  .-ind  on  the  top  is  built 
the  residence  of  the  Lite  Amos  Lawrence,  firmerly 
for  many  years  the  site  of  the  summer  residence  of 
-Mr.  B.  ('.  (Jlark. 

\  little  farther  on  a  rock  boldly  makes  up  out  of 
the  water,  which  was  formerly  called  Bass  Rock, 
wdiile  at  a  more  recent  date  it  has  been  known  as 
Clark's  Point;  the  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
former  owner,  who  maintaincil  a  tlagstalf  here,  from 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted,  during  the 
many  years  that  he  owned  the  rocky  point.  To  the 
west,  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  bay,  the  yacht 
"  Haven"  was  moored,  the  pride  of  its  owner.  For  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  this  little  craft  came  and  went 
from  these  moorings,  until  she  was  sold  to  be  useil  as 
a  fishing  vessel,  and  a  new  yacht,  the"  Young  Raven," 
replaced  her.  Her  new  owners,  by  eh.ince,  once, 
anchored  her  near  her  (dd  anchorage  groutids.  While 
at  anchor  tlna-e  she  went  ashore,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cables,  in  the  gale  of  March  13,  lS(i.5,  ami  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  her  planks  and  timbers  being  strewn 
ahjng  the  rocks,  where  her  former  owner  had  for  years 
previous  landed  and  embarked  in  lis  favorite  craft. 

From  the  p.jint  northward  the  land  ri.es  in  a  gentle 
ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  hill,  where  there  are  two 
estates— the  Longfellow  and  L.-nvicnce  cottages.  No 
pretensions  are  made  in  artificial  improvement  by 
planting  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  former  estate. 
Blackberry  and  barberry  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
a  clump  of  sumach,  wander  at  will  over  the  grounds, 
making  them  as  primitive  in  a|)pearanee  as  when 
Captain  .Icjhn  Smith  first  saw  them. 

A  foot-path  through  the  grass  and  nild  bushes 
leads  to  Stony  Beach,  where  once  the  boaf-hocises 
were  built.  Lpon  these  floors  tons  of  fish  were 
emptied  fnnn  the  fishing  fleet,  and  were  transported 
in  wagons  to  be  sold  in  the  Boston  markets. 

To  the  west,  by  an  inwanl  curve  of  tlu'  beaib, 
along  a  )iath  eon^tnicted  by  Mrs.  Tudor,  is  .Nipper 
Stage  Point,  now  the  landing-place  lor  the  steamboat 
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in  summer.  Looking  across  the  water  of  the  cove  is 
tlie  long  row  of  willow  trees  whicli  sliade  Willow 
roarl. 

Upon  tlie  ridge,  nearly  midway  between  Dorothy's 
Cove  and  Bailey's  Hill,  a  summer  residence  has  been 
built,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  I'isen  out  of  the  sea 
and  tide.  The  spray  from  the  breakwater  that  pro- 
tects it  is  blown  into  its  windows.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  cottage  anchored  in  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  ridge  of  sand  and  stones  deposited  by 
the  sea  is  a  long  stretch  of  meadow  land. 

Bear  Pond  makes  its  southern  boundary,  and  a  nar- 
row brook  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  meadow, 
passing  under  "  Little  Bridge,"  and  enters  into  the 
bay. 

The  land  gradually  rises  from  this  meadow  to  tlie 
eastward,  until  a  height  is  reached  from  seventy  to 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  the  granite  boulder  and  other 
rock  formations  are  found. 

The  ledge  upon  which  the  whole  peninsula  rests 
in  some  places  appears  above  the  soil.  In  one  portion 
of  the  ledge  an  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  first  twenty  feet  passed 
through  seamy  rock,  where  there  was  a  small  .supply 
of  water,  but  below  this  the  remaining  distance  was 
through  hard,  seamless,  solid  rock,  discouraging  the 
proprietor  from  further  progress  in  the  work. 

The  lowlands  or  swamp  e.Ktends  along  two-thirds 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  commencing  at  the 
willow  trees,  and  running  westward  to  Lynn  Harbor- 
It  seems  that  this  marsh  was  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  bushes  of  alders,  birch  and  maple  before 
the  swamp  was  filled  with  earth  washed  down  from  the 
hill.  Over  this  swamp  a  forest  of  pine  trees  grew. 
The  trees  did  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  but  few 
stumps  are  found  that  measure  over  two  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  very  probable  this  forest  covered  all 
the  land  in  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  Bass  Neck 
may  have  been  covered  with  a  growth  of  forest  trees, 
as  the  soil  in  this  locality  is  of  a  sufficient  richness  to 
support  the  trees  that  might  grow  upon  it.  But 
along  the  north  shore  of  Nahant  the  scrub  oak  and 
cedar  trees  may  have  been  hardy  enough  to  battle 
against  the  fierce  gales  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  old  people  now  living  remember  a  part  of  the 
forest  that  grew  in  the  swamp  below  Whitney's, 
where,  when  boys,  they  shot  the  wild  pigeons  that 
were  there  in  large  flocks  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The 
last  trees  in  this  forest  were  cut  down  by  the  Breeds 
and  Mr.  llice. 

To  approach  Nahant  from  the  east  by  sea,  the  eye 
mee'.s  a  long  range  of  ledge,  with  points  extending 
i  .to  the  sea,  rising  in  some  places  into  high  and 
rocky  dills,  over  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  appear, 
their  branches  rising  above  the  cottages  that  circle 
the  shore. 

Approached  from  the  south  and  west,  a  picture 
presents   itself  of   cottages  sheltered   in   the    many 


groves  of  trees,  green  lawns  and  the  many-colored 
houses,  the  red  piazza  roofs  making  a  striking  con- 
trast against  the  dark  green  of  the  trees.  No  large, 
ill-shaped,  awkward  building  mars  the  picture. 

The  hill  and  shore  of  Bass  Point  are  covered  with 
clusters  of  small  cottages.  Streets,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, run  from  the  shore  to  the  Nahant  Road, 
which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 

Conclusion.— To-day  Nahant  oflfers  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  summer  resort,  but  recently  many  new 
places  have  become  popular,  besides  Nahant,  as  sum- 
mer watering-places.  On  nearly  every  headland  can 
be  found  hotels  and  cottages  lor  summer  residents. 
But  Nahant  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  wind 
from  every  quarter  must  pass  over  the  water  before 
reaching  it,  which  coo's  the  air  in  summer  and  brings 
a  warmer  temperature  in  winter.  There  are  ani]ilc 
accommodations  by  land  and  water  to  Boston  and 
Lynn,  with  twelve  miles  of  road  that  affords  nuiMy 
pleasant  drives.  Many  of  the  roads  are  shaded  by 
tall  elms,  willow  and  maple  trees,  while  others  are 
open  to  the  sunshine.  The  accommodations  toi- 
bathing  are  unrivaled;  on  the  north  shore  a  cool 
surf-bath  can  be  had,  while  on  the  south  the  water- 
is  of  a  warmer  temjierature  and  more  desirable  fnr 
many. 

The  past  industries  of  Nahant  have  nearly  all  dii  il 
out,  causing  nearly  all  of  those  that  once  pursued 
them  to  find  homes  elsewhere;  but  a  few  remain. 
The  places  of  those  that  have  gone  have  been  filled  by 
a  new  people,  who  know  not  of  the  old  and  pleasant 
associations  of  the  past. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  we  can  give  the  record  of 
the  descendants  of  those  that  once  made  Nahant 
their  home.  Their  names  are  prominent  as  pioneers 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  West;  they  have 
helped  to  build  it  up  and  were  identified  with  its 
business  and  government;  they  have  helped  to  found 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
Their  names  are  prominent  to-day  as  trustees  of  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  learning,  and  as  skilled  me- 
chanics and  engineers  in  business  circles. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth, 
wherever  they  have  built  their  homes,  they  have 
proved  themselves,  by  their  worth  and  industry,  to 
be  peers  in  the  business  circles,  having  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  place  of  their  adoption.  As  manu- 
facturers in  our  neighboring  city,  we  find  them  auto- 
crats in  the  business  circle.  As  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  as  editors  of  newspapers  and  teachers  in  the 
schools,  they  have  held  and  still  hold  honorable 
places.  In  politics  they  have  held  places  of  trust  a.s 
representatives  to  Congress,  as  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  this  Commonwealth  and  as  chief  magis- 
trates of  cities.  As  sailors  and  soldiers  they  have  not 
been  found  wanting. 

From  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
mechanics  and  builders  have  made  Nahant  their 
home,  and    have   by  their  skill   and    industry  built 
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many  of  the  beautiful  residences  that  now  adorn  uur 
town.  They  are  filling  places  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  town. 

In  the  |pub]ic  schools  of  to-ihiy  the  hoys  and  girls 
arc  our  and  their  representatives  ;  slioulder  to 
shoulder  there,  they  are  preparing  an  education  to 
meet  the  realitie^  of  life.  Like  tliose  who  have 
preceded  them,  few  may  remain  here  and  many  will 
find  homes  and  occupations  elsewhere.  In  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  in  colleges,  in  law  and  divinity 
schools,  their  names  are  already  eidisted.  In  politics 
and  mechanics,  in  agriculture,  and  as  sailors  in  the 
merchant  service,  we  shall  find  them  hewing  their  way 
up  into  the  broad  fields  of  education,  wealth,  honor 
and  influence.  But  a  few  of  those  who  were  actors  in 
the  past  still  linger  in  their  homes  by  the  sea,  but 
many  have  passed  away  witli  lives  "lull  of  honoi 
and  years." 

The  storms,  the  dashing  spray,  the  sunrise  out  of  the 
water,  the  midday  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  shines  and 
sparkles  over  the  .sea  from  shore  to  shore,  the  constant 
murmuring  of  the  sea  along  the  beach,  the  always 
changing  view  of  the  far-spreading  ocean,  will  ever 
linger  in  the  memories  of  those  who  will  make  homes 
elsewhere. 

V.VLITATIOS    OF   XAHANT  FROM    1861. 

rci-soniil.  Real  Estate.    DwelliDg- 

Houses. 

i,sr,i S'jo,no  S:)i4,"7n         i(i7 

1802 -i'.'.llu!)  47H,VaO  106 

18G3 li;.,823  4'.H,I1.',0  1117 

1864 1:5,478  507,025  1(16 

1865 12,710  513,225  107 

1866 - .■)2;),057  647,600  107 

1867 274,167  780,150  116 

1868 985,078  816,045  122 

1869 1,982,088  a35,,5oO  135 

1870 4,160,103  9,s5,ll(io  l:iS 

1871 4,.'iSO,283  1,002,1)00  14(1 

1872 5..507,1.52  1,104,0.511  142 

1873 5,0,S.5,7li5  1,1,57,4(10  157 

1874 4,994,(144  1,25(;,200  160 

1S75 4,783,569  1,320,860  163 

1S76 4,754,980  1,325,825  177 

1S77 4,098,342  1,554,064  184 

1878 :!,,S38,264  1,670,942  187 

1.S79 3,007,461  1,715,315  191 

1880 2,843,7.''>9  l,8.50,.S6!i  199 

1881 2,834,708  1,859,,569  203 

1882 2,895,273  1,938,019  208 

1883 2,773,979  1,969,34^1  222 

1884 2,641, 9i;7  1,991,219  2.35 

1885 2,84.5,809  2,032,815  247 

1886 2,779,727  2,034,465  247 

Meprexentalive  to  ( 'inii/re.iK. 

II.jo.  Hirnry  ('abi.t  I,.«lKf. 

Statr  Sc/iii/urK. 

Hon.  Gcrge  H0...I.  11. .n.  Wilhiini  F.  .lolinsiin. 

lieiircsintativcs. 

Wm.  F.  Johnson.  K.lwiir.l  ,1.  .lolinBon. 

John  Q.  Hauimond.  Il.-nry  ('ahot  l...,lgo. 

T'lii'n   ( 'ler/iS. 
WaalOriKt'.n  H.  ,lohMw,n.  All'i..!  I>.  Jnhiiwin. 
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Selecfinen. 


Wm.  F.  Johnson. 
l>e.\ter  St«t8on. 
Washington  H.  .John 
Jesse  Kice. 
Albert  VVyer. 
J.  Bishop  Johnson. 
Artenias  Mmdoi-ti. 
Walter  Johnson. 
Edward  J  Johnson. 


Thos.  P.  Whitney. 
V.  Ilervey  Johnson. 
Joseph  Johnson. 
Edmund  B.  Jotinson. 
Wm.  Lnscomb. 
J.  T.  Wilson. 
Edwin  W.  Johnson. 
J.  Colby  Wilson. 
Wm.  R.  Whitney. 


Ediiinud  B.  John 


School  Committer. 


Welcome  W.  Johnson 
Walter  Johnson. 
Edmund  B.  Johnson. 
Jolin  Q.  Hammond. 
Francis  Johnson. 
Alfred  P.  Johnson. 
Thomas  E.  Colby. 
Franltlin  E.  .lohnson. 
John  E.  Whitney. 

Phineas  Drew. 
Edwin  W.  Johnson. 


Harrison  Barnes. 
Saniuel  Hudson. 
Jos-se  R.  .Fohnson. 
Joseph  T.  Wilson. 
J(->sepIi  .\.  Crandall. 
Wm.  R.  Whitney. 
Joseph  W.  Hammond. 
Samuel  Hudson,  Jr. 


Postmasters 


Welcome  W.  John 
T.  Dexter  ,I.ilin«"(i 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

SALISBURY. 


BY   W.   H.    B.    CURRIER. 


Of  the  settlements  of  New  England,  Salisbury 
ranks  among  the  earliest.  In  1(5-38,  just  eighteen 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed,  ten  years  after  the 
organization  of  Salem,  and  three  years  later  than 
"Old  Newbury,"  a  "  plantation"  was  begun  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ^lerrimac.  In  March,  1(188,  this 
strip  of  territory  extended  from  the  Jlerrimac  River 
north  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  including  in  its 
circuit  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Seabrook, 
a  portion  of  Hampton,  Exeter,  Kensington,  South 
Hampton  and  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire;  the 
Haverhill  line  on  its  western  border  and  its  eastern 
shore  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  settlement  was  near  the  ocean.  Here  the 
original  grants  of  land  were  made,  and  in  later  years 
what  liccaiiie  the  "  East  Parisli"  was  the  genu  of  a 
flourishing  town.  It  appears  by  documentary  evi- 
dence that  diversity  of  opinion  exi.sted  among  the 
settlers  as  to  the  name  the  town  should  take,  as,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1(;;W,  it  was  ordered  to  be  called  (\>lchcsler. 
At  a  session  of  the  Ocneral  (Amrt,  held  ( )ct(ilicr  7, 
1  (MO,  the  name  was  changed  to  Sallsbiny,  and  thus 
the  town  became  incorporated.  )^evcral  of  its  first 
settlers  came  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  (if  Wilt- 
shire, Kngland,  among  tlie  nunibcr  being  the  first 
minister,  Kcv.  William  Worcester.  The  Uicatidri  of 
the   town,  with    its    eastern    border    wa-hed    by    llir 
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waves  of  the  ocean  ;  the  llerrimae  dividing  it  on  the 
west;  the  winding  Powow  River  niuuing  through  the 
centre  of  its  territory,  and  encircled  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  made  it  an  attractive  jilace  of  settlement  even 
among  the  many  towns  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Merrimac, 

Coffin,  the  historian  of  Newbury,  says  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town :  '■  They  were  men  fitted  by 
education  to  adorn  any  civil  fetation;"  but  more 
particular  reference  to  them  will  be  made  as  the  data 
of  events  are  noted. 

Salisbury  was,  very  early  in  its  history,  honored  by 
the  title  of  a  shire-town,  and  so  continued  from  1643 
to  1649.  But  it  was  the  court-town  of  a  county  not 
now  existing  in  Essex,- — the  county  of  Norfolk, — com- 
prising the  New  Hampshire  plantations  of  Exeter, 
Hampton,  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  then  (1643)  united 
to  Massachusetts,  together  with  Salisbury  and  Haver- 
hill. In  1679  New  Hampshire  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  town  lost  its  court.  The 
court-house  was  erected  in  the  East  Parish,  and  the 
place  of  its  location  and  the  "  stocks,"  where  culprits 
were  punished,  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  citizens 
of  the  ancient  locality.  Where  justice  was  dispensed 
and  the  guilty  were  stocked,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  trial  justices  tills  a  fertile  farm  and  occasionally 
turns  up  a  stray  brick  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  this  old  court-house. 

With  the  loss  of  its  title  of  shire-town,  Salisbury 
did  not  lose  its  importance,  for  subsequently  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Legislature  was  not  tarnished  by  a  session 
within  its  limits. 

For  several  years  the  boundary  line  between  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  had 
occasioned  much  trouble  and  considerable  contro- 
versy. In  this  perplexing  condition  of  aftairs,  the 
border  towns  of  Hampton  and  Salisbury  were  mixed 
up.  At  times  it  threatened  to  involve  them  in  a 
border  war,  as  between  the  two  sections  taxes  were 
assessed  upon  the  iuliabitants  living  on  the  disputed 
territory,  which  they  declined  to  pay  until  their 
status  was  definitely  fixed.  The  ancient  records  of 
the  town  contain  accounts  of  petitions  and  records 
of  meetings  held  to  adjust  matters  between  the  tax- 
collectors  and  individuals  .asking  to  be  relieved  from 
paying  taxes,  on  tlie  ground  that  they  were  assessed 
on  both  sides  of  the  disputed  line,  and  claiming 
"  that  the  burden  was  too  grievous  to  be  bouru." 

In  August,  1737.  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown  met  at  Uamjiton  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
after  the  session  was  called  at  Hampton,  met  at  Sal- 
isbury, and  were  in  session  several  days  deliberating 
upon  the  boundary  question.  The  final  decision  re- 
sulted in  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  town  and  its  return  to  New  Hamiishire. 
What  is  known  as  South  Hampton  and  Seabrook 
were  given  up,  and  peace  reigned  on  the  border. 
.Vnd   yet,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and   filty 


years,  the  boundary  question  between  the  two  States 
is  again  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  a  joint  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  adjust  dilferences, — New 
Hampshire  making  its  claim  for  another  slice  of  ter- 
ritory; but  the  issue  is  in  doubt. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  settlers  and  their  action 
in  forming  the  town,  the  original  grantees  of  Merri- 
mac plantation  were  Mr.  Simeon  Bradstreet,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dennison,  Christopher  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  Samuel  Dudley  and  John  Sanders. 

March,  1639,  the  records  report  a  meeting  held  by 
the  grantors,  whereby  they  agreed  that  each  settler 
should  have  two  pieces  of  meadow  and  a  certain 
amount  of  planting  land,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  grantees, — "four  acres  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
that  to  him  wdiich  hath  shall  be  given  ;  the  motive, 
probably,  was  to  influence  men  possessed  of  some 
wealth  to  settle  on  the  vacant  lands. 

General  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  1639 
at  intervals,  when  grants  of  land  were  recorded.  Mr. 
Robert  Pike  was  granted  three  lots  of  land  near  the 
land  of  Edmund  French.  The  laud  granted  tn 
French  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants  and  occu- 
pied by  George  H.  and  William  H.  French.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  of  freemen,  Anthony  Colby  was  fined 
one  shilling  for  departing  the  meeting.  The  first 
animals  to  cause  trouble  in  the  new  plantation  were 
goats,  and  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  was  fixed  for 
allowing  goats  or  kids  to  run  at  large  without  a 
keeper.  A  penalty  was  fixed  for  allowing  swine  to 
roam  at  large.  They  also  obliged  grantees  of  land  to 
put  up  sufticient  fences. 

The  land  grant  to  Rev.  Wm.  Worcester  shows  that 
he  was  pobsessed  of  considerable  property,  as  he  was 
given  a  large  number  of  acres  of  meadow  and  uplaml 
in  difterent  localities.  Some  of  the  grants  nuide  dur- 
ing the  year  w'ere  called  "great  planting  plots,"  and 
were  west  of  the  Powow  River.  The  first  burying 
lot  was  laid  out  on  the  Beach  Road,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Richard  Wells'  house  lot  adjoins  it. 
Mr.  Wells  was  one  of  the  wealthy  settlers. 

Thomas  Macy,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized 
by  Whittier's  poem,  and  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Nantucket,  was  granted  a 
house  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Beach  Road  next 
below  the  house  lot  now  owned  by  Edward  French. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury,  from  whom  originated  all 
the  New  England  branch  of  the  family,  settled  near 
by  Macy.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  of 
superior  worth,  filling  many  important  offices;  and 
as  a  teacher  did  much  to  s])read  a  love  of  education 
among  the  tillers  of  the  .soil. 

Mr.  John  Hodges  was  granted  upland  and  meadow, 
and  a  certain  creek  in  the  tide  meadows  is  known  to 
this  day  as  "  Hodges'  Hole."  The  descendants  of 
John  Hodge  became  well-known  manufacturers  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley. 

Willis  Barnes,  another  name  well  known  in  colo- 
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uial  liisliiry,   is  remembered  by  "  Barnes  "   Island,  a 
woody  island  in  tlie  tide  meadow. 

The  grants  of  land  made  were  eonlirnird  by  a  com- 
mittec  I'cvnsistimr  of  (Miristopber  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  SaniUfl  Hall,  Thomas  I'.radliury  and  Isaac  Bus- 
well. 

Quite  a  large  tract  ot  land  was  granted  to  William 
Hook  adjoining  the  Merrimac  River,  reserving  for 
the  town  the  ea,sternmnst  island  by  the  side  of  the 
river  for  the  fishermen. 

October  111,  Ki.'SO,  a  final  meeting  of  the  freemen  was 
held,  at  which  time  some  adilitional  grants  were 
made. 

In  the  spring  of  1G40  certain  surveys  were  made 
toward  Hampton  and  also  towards  Lake  "  jiemtuck 
ett."  At  the  first  town-meeting  held  this  spring  il 
was  ordered  that  in  the  first  of  every  meeting  there 
should  be  a  moderator  chosen,  who  shall  have  full 
charge  of  the  meeting,  with  power  to  impose  fines  at  his 
discretion.  It  was  also  voted  that  every  freeman  should 
s|ieak  by  turn,  and  should  signify  his  desire  to  speak 
by  rising  up  or  taking  oil'  ins  hat — and  his  speech 
being  eiided  he  should  put  on  his  hat  or  sit  down — 
and  he  mu.st  not  be  interrupted  until  he  had  finished. 

On  the  oth  of  May,  1640,  an  island  in  the  Merri- 
mac River  was  granted  to  George  Oarr.  This  is  now 
known  as  Carr's  Island,  and  has  always  been  kept  in 
the  Carr  family  until  its  recent  purchase  by  Hon. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard. 

On  the  7th  of  Septpmber,  lii40,  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen  was  held,  at  which  time  a  large  nundier  of 
new  grants  were  made. 

At  the  meeting  on  tlu'  5th  of  the  Second  IMonth, 
1(J4I,  the  price  of- labor  was  fixed  by  the  town.  La- 
borers during  the  summer  months  shall  receive  twenty 
pence  per  day,  and  car])enters  to  receive  two  pence 
l>er  day  more  than  laborers.  The  price  of  lumber 
was  fixed  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  [irice  of  milk 
was  fixed  at  three  half-pence  a  quart  for  new  milk, 
and  one  pence  a  quart  for  skimmed  milk,  ale  meas- 
ure ;  while  gilt-edge  butter  brought  six  pence  per 
pound. 

On  the  21st  of  the  Secoml  Month  William  Osgood 
was  granted  si.\ty  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  grist-mill.  The  town  this  spring  ap- 
pointed two  highway  surveyors — Richard  North  and 
John  Rolph — with  power  to  compel  each  man  t'l  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  highway  labor.  Robert 
Pike,  Ijuke  Heard  and  .bdin  Harrison  were  the  tirst 
fence-viewers.  The  nuiking  of  iiijie-staves  now  be- 
came an  important  business,  and  large  quantities 
were  conveyed  to  Xcwhuryport  for  sale,  .tohn  Bay- 
ley  was  gninted  the  sole  right  to  t.-ike  llsh  from  tlie 
Powovv  River,  but  the  right  was  taken  from  him  tor 
not  comidying  with  the  c'onditions  which  the  town 
had  imposed  upon  him.  .\t  a  meeting  held  in  No 
veraber  of  this  year,  John  H.-irrison  w.as  freed  from 
town  taxes  on  condition  thai  lir  sh.ill  keep  an  "ordi- 
narie  "  for  two  years  in  the  town. 


On  the  14th  day  of  the  Klevcnth  Montli,  1(341, 
"ordered  that  Hcnrie  Mumlay  and  'I'homas  Bradlmrie 
shall  bargain  with  a  workm.in  or  workinginen  to 
hang  the  bell  on  the  merling-lionse."  During  this 
month  there  was  "granted  to  ,\braham  Morrell  and 
Hcnrie  Sayward  three  score  acres  of  upland,  so  near 
the  falls  .'IS  iniiy  be  convenient,  on  the  crjinlition  that 
they  sh.ill  lu-lorc'  OcIoIkt  next  set  up  a  mill  wllicli 
may  be  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  corn  which  the 
town  shall  need." 

The  sole  right  of  taking  lish  from  the  I'owow  River 
was  again  granted  to  .lolin  I'.ayley  on  tin'  following 
conditions  : 

"  1st.  Hi'sliall  not  join  witli 
the  town  in  tin.  working  of  tin- 
posed  of  from  the  town. 

"  lid.  TlKit  lie  htnill  not  disi")! 
appointed  hy  th.'  town,  nor  himself  to  have  mo 
wives  iprovi.led  that  if  they  be  refused  hy  town 
after  the  taking  of  them,  he  is  free  to  disiioseof 
he  please. 

";id.  That  he  shall,  l.efore  the  next  season 
■  wyers'  to  he  full  sea  h»is:ht,  and  provide  sufl 
town  may  not  snller  in  the  lish  eseapins.  an. 
twenty  d»ys  alter  the  delivery  ..f  llie  said  fish  [ 
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On  the  2(;th  of  the  First  Jlonth  of  HU2,  a  house- 
lot  of  four  acres  was  granted  to  Thomas  Macy,  and 
the  record  is  made  three  times  in  succession  of  this 
grant. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  KMJ,  John  Hall, 
Thomas  Bradbury  and  4'lionias  Macy  were  elected 
assessors.  Riihard  North  and  Thomas  riraillmry 
were  elected  highway  surveyors.  At  this  time  a 
bounty  of  ten  shillings  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
every  wolf  killed  or  ttiken.  Also  voted  that  the  or- 
dinances shall  be  removed  near  the  Powow  River  by 
the  last  of  September  next,  come  twelve  months. 

On  the  2(;th  of  the 'IVnth  Month,  Ki-lL',  .-it  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  freemen,  il  was  "ordered,  there 
shall  thirtie  families  remove  to  tlic  west  side  of  the 
'  Pawwaus  '  River." 

Oth  of  Fleventh  Month,  Ii!42,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
freemen,  it  was  "  ordered  that  these  persons  under- 
written shall  be  accounted  townsmen  and  none  other: 
Mr.  William  Worster.  Mr.  Siinuiel  liiidley,  Ivliiiund 
French,  Ricliard  Wells,  William  J'altri.lg,  Rolicrt 
Pyk,  .Mr.   William  Hook,  lialph  lilazihilc." 

oth  of  Klevciith  :\Ioiilh,  l(;iL'.  "(Prdered  tli.'it  alter 
this  present  no  man  sliall  he  admitted  a  townsman 
but  by  the  vote  and  sufi'rage  of  every  one  of  the  free- 
men, except  such  an  one  as  shall  be  e.alleil  for  .■m 
elder."  Also  the  same  day  it  was  "  ordered  and  agreed 
tliat  thirty  families  of  this  town  sliall  remove  their 
dwellings  to  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  K'iver  licroie 
the  first  of  tlie  Third  .Monlli  in  the  year  IHl-'i:  and 
those  persons  to  be  siudi  pta'sons  as  the  seven  men 
shall  approve  of;  to  which  persons  they  shiill  dis- 
tribute all  the  lands  and  timher  on  the  west  side  of 
that  river,  and  that  all  those  persons  shall  he  extduded 
the   right  and  use  of  all   commons  hut  on   that  side 
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from  that  time  afuresaid  forever,  and  also  that  all  such 
inhabitanti,  as  shall  continue  to  the  east  of  that  river 
sliall  be  excluded  all  right  and  use  of  commons 
with  them  forever,  excepting  the  liberties  for  one 
family,  provided  that  at  such  times  as  any  of  those 
persons  residing  on  the  west  of  the  river  aforesaid 
shall  have  occasion  to  plow  or  cart  hay  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  they  shall  have  liberty  to  feed  their 
working  cattle  in  the  Ox  Comon,  on  ihe  neck.  And 
also  that  those  persons  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the 
river  shall  have  the  propriety  of  all  the  lands  and 
timber  there  remaining.  Also  that  all  public  charges 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  places,  or 
any  dwelling  in  any  part  within  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  the  town." 

Also  it  was  ordered  "  that  this  order  shall  stand 
unrepealed  forever,  except  it  be  by  the  consent  of 
every  freeman  in  town." 

"  ()rdered  that  seven  meu  shall  have  power  to  make 
rates  and  also  to  certify  all  the  old  records  of  the 
town  and  bring  them  into  this  new  book,  and  what 
shall  be  done  by  them  shall  be  and  remain  tirm  and 
forever." 

On  the  20th  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1642,  that  cer- 
tain land  granted  to  twenty-two  persons  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Powow  River  should  be  decided  by  draw- 
ing lots,  which  was  done  at  this  time.  The  power 
formerly  put  into  the  hands  of  seven  men  for  ordering 
the  affairs  of  the  town  was  taken  from  them  with 
their  consent,  26th  of  Twelfth  Month. 

14th  of  Second  Month,  1043.  Richard  North  chosen 
pound-keeper  and  fence-viewer,  and  also  "  Cryer  of 
the  Town  of  SaLsbery  for  the  year  ensuing.''  Ordered 
that  all  grants  of  lands  shall  be  recorded  in  the  new 
book. 

4th  of  Third  Month,  1643.  The  following  seven 
men  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  town  aflairs:  Mr. 
Batt,  John  Severance,  Tho.  Macy,  Mr.  John  Hall, 
Robert  Pike,  John  Sanders  and  Thomas  Bradbury. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  ISth  of  Fifth 
Month,  1643,  it  was  ordered  that  Tho.  Bradbury  and 
John  Severance  shall  be  "  Surveiars  "  of  the  high- 
ways. Also  a  rate  was  ordered  of  £15  for  the  digging 
of  the  Town  Creek  and  for  defraying  other  town 
charges.  It  was  further  ordered  that  all  the  towns- 
men that  have  meadow  lots  within  the  bounds  of  the 
town  shall  meet  upon  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  days  of 
the  Sixth  IMonth  next  ensuing,  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  meeting-house,  upon  the  forfeiture 
of  five  shillings  for  every  particular  man's  default — 
the  object  of  this  was  to  set  sufficient  bounds  betw'een 
their  meadow  lots.  The  road  whicli  runs  from  the 
Powow  River  up  into  the  country  was  ordered  to  he 
laid  out. 

8th  of  Tenth  iMonth,  1643.  Samuel  Dudley  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  next  Court  of  Election.  The 
improved  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  River 
was  to  be  taxed  at  half  the  rates  of  land  on  the  east 
side  until  thev  have  a  minister  there.     Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 


cester was  allowed  ,t'27  for  six  months'  service  last 
past. 

19th  of  Twelfth  Mouth,  1643,  Samuel  Dudley  and 
Samuel  Winsley  were  chosen  deputies  for  the  next 
General  Court  to  be  held  at  Boston. 

2.5th  of  First  Month,  1644,  Richard  Goodale  "  shall 
have  for  his  hunting  this  present  year  ending  six 
weeks  before  Michaelmas,  one  peck  of  Indian  corn 
of  each  townsman, — £3  to  be  paid  him  in  wheat  as 
soon  as  merchantable,  equally  to  be  levied.  Also  he 
is  to  have  for  every  fox  he  killeth,  2s.  6d.  and  for 
every  wolf  £2  (pounds)." 

18th  of  Second  Mouth,  1644,  Josiah  Cobham  was 
grand  juryman  ;  several  persons  were  fined  £2  lO.v. 
each  for  felling  trees  against  a  town  order. 

6th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  ordered  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall  shall  pay  five  shillings  for  his  abusive 
speeches  against  the  freemen,  saying  "  you  are  all 
lords,"  "  all  monarchs"  "  your  will  must  be  a  law" 
and  such  like. 

At  a  meeting  of  ye  5  men,  21st  of  Second  Month, 
1645,  it  was  "ordered  that  no  person  shall  im- 
prove or  make  use  of  any  candle  wood  or  pine 
trees  for  the  making  pitch  or  tar  or  rosen  to 
sell  or  carry  out  of  the  town  upon  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shilling  for  every  load." 

1st  of  Third  Month,  1645,  Samuel  Winsley  was 
chosen  deputy  tor  the  Court  of  Election,  to  receive 
eight  shillings  per  week. 

8th  of  Third  Month,  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
men, "  ordered  that  John  Sanders, Richard  Wells  and 
Willi  Patridge  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  the  high- 
way to  the  beach." 

20th  of  Eighth  Month,  164.J,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Ralph  Blesdale  was  elected  to  keep  the 
ordinary,  with  full  power  to  draw  and  sell  such  in 
case  the  court  will  give  him  license. 

29th  of  Eighth  Month,  1645,  meeting  of  the  free- 
men ;  there  shall  be  a  rate  made  of  £8  to  defray  town 
charges,  as  to  daub  the  meeting-house,  etc. 

8th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1645,  any  person  that 
shall  kill  any  wolf  in  the  town  bounds  shall  have  £1 
10s.,  and  for  every  fox,  one  shilling. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  24th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1646,  "Ordered  whoever  shall  burn  any 
kiln  of  candle-wood  within  the  libertie  of  the  town 
without  license,  shall  forfit  five  pounds  for  ever  kiln 
he  so  burns,  to  be  levied  by  the  constable." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  3d  of  First  Month, 
1647,  Richard  North  shall  have  fifty  shillings  for 
ringing  the  bell  two  years  and  a  half  past,  and 
twenty  shillings  to  ring  it  one  year  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  the  4th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  "  what  person  soever  shall  kill  a  wolf  within  the 
town  bounds  with  his  gun  shall  have  ten  shillings, 
and  whosoever  catcheth  or  kills  them  with  a  traj) 
shall  have  fifteen  shillings,  and  whosoever  kills  them 
in  hunting  with  dogs  shall  have  twenty  shillings ; 
also  six  pence  per  head  for  foxes." 
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10th  of  Second  Month,  164S,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Mr.  Munday,  Sir.  Batt,  Mr.  Winsley,  Isaac 
Bnswell  and  Josiah  Cobham  were  "  chosen  to  serve 
upon  the  grand  jury  for  ye  next  court  at  iSalisbiirij." 
Al.-*o  Lieutenant  Pike,  Thomas  Mary,  liirluud  Wells, 
John  Severance,  John  Elsley  and  l'liili|i  t'hallice 
are  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  jury  of  trials. 

18tli  of  Tenth  Month,  1G4S,  meeting  of  freemen, 
"  Lieutenant  Pike,  Mr.  Samuel  Winsley,  Willi  Ser- 
geant, Henry  Amliross  and  Philip  Challice  shall  have 
power  to  view  and  make  the  hounds  between  Salisbury 
and  Hamilton,  and  to  hue  a  man  to  inform  them 
and  to  be  paid  for  their  pain."  Mr.  Winsley,  .rohn 
Severence,  John  Stevens  and  Henry  Brown  are  fined 
twelve  pence  a  piece  for  disorderly  talking  in  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Carr  to  have  the  ferry  for  fourteen  years,  upon 
terms  agreed  ujion  by  a  committee.  This  ferry  was 
by  a  boat  from  the  Newburyport  side  of  the  river  to 
Carr's  Island  ;  a  bridge  was  built  from  the  north 
side  of  the  island  to  the  Salisbury  shore.  The  water 
in  this  part  of  the  river  is  not  more  than  eight  feet 
deep  at  low  water.  This  bridge  was  built  of  timber, 
and  was  not  used  for  teams,  but  for  foot  passengers, 
beasts  and  persons  on  horseback.  The  landing  on 
the  Salisbury  shore  from  Carr's  Island  is  well  de- 
fined ,  and  the  old  path  can  be  traced  up  to  the  high- 
way. Kalph  Blasdale  was  given  the  use  of  four  acres 
of  meadow  during  the  time  he  shall  keep  the  ordi- 
nary. Isaac  Bnswell  and  (Jeorge  Carr  "shall  have 
power  to  call  upon  Newbury  town  to  lay  out  the 
country  way  so  far  as  belongs  unto  them  from 
the  ferry  to  Jlr.  Clark's  farm."  Samuel  Winsley 
fined  twenty  shillings  for  refusing  to  be  a  constable. 
Willi  Patridge  was  fined  '2s.  (id.  for  putting  a  con- 
trary name  in  voting  for  a  constable.  Also  Willi 
Patridge  was  chosen  constable,  and  upon  his  rufusal 
was  fined  -'(!.«. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  11th  of  First  ilonth 
1<J49,  Lieut.  Pike  and  four  others  were  chosen  to  serve 
upon  the  jury  of  trials,  "the  no.xt  County  Court  to  be 
holden  at  Salisbury.'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  2d  of  Ninth  Month, 
164!),  Thomas  Pettit  was  admitted  a  townsman,  and 
liberty  was  given  him  to  dwell  in  the  watch-house  till 
May  day  next  ensuing. 

24th  of  Tenth  Month,  1049.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town,  "Ordered  that  all  the  meadow  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  little  River  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
use  of  the  Common,  and  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  town.'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  Kith  of  Kb-veyth 
Month,  1649,  all  those  men  that  were  fined  for  not 
coming  to  the  town-meetings  formerly  past  are  hereby 
acquitted. 

18th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1649.  Meetingof  freemen. 
Steven  Flanders  was  adnutted  a  townsman  upon  the 
condition  that  lie  shall  constantly  keep  the  town  bc-rd 
of  cows. 


20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1650.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  town  of  Salisbury  Vail  Rowell  was  admitted 
a  townsman,  to  have  his  privilege  "in  y"  commons 
with  others."  There  was  granted  to  Richard  Ball  and 
Anthony  Nuland  six  acres  of  upland  at  Rings  Island, 
provided  the  town  be  reserved  liberty  on  said  Island 
to  set  u]i  a  stage  and  flakes  for  fishing. 

3d  Twelfth  Month,  165U.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  w.as  "  ordered  that  all  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written  .shall  be  accounted  towns- 
men orComoners,  and  none  but  them  to  this  present." 
Filty-si.x  names  were  recorded,  among  them  Rev. 
\Vm.  Worcester  and  Robt.  Pike. 

loth  of  Twelfth  Month,  16.")0.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  view  and  settle  the  bounds  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

March  20,  1651.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prudential 
men,  a  rate  of  thirty-five  pounds  was  ordered  towards 
repairing  and  finishing  the  meeting-house  and  [laying 
town  debts.  Henry  Brown  and  Samuel  Fellows  were 
chosen  fence-viewers  for  the  old  town,  Jarrett  llad- 
don  and  Mr.  Hoyt  for  the  new  town,  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

16th  of  Second  Month,  1651.  Ata  general  meeting 
of  the  freemen,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sumuel 
Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  John  Severance  and  \Villi 
Sargent,  were  ajipointed  to  arrange  the  town  bounds 
between  Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  19th  of 
Eleventh  Mouth,  1651,  "Ordered  that  any  of  the  in- 
habitants shall  have  power  to  fetch  away  that  rick  of 
hay  which  stands  next  to  Mr.  Hall's  farm,  between 
this  tovvn  and  Hamilton,  and  the  town  to  secure  them 
from  all  damage  that  may  any  way  arise  thereby." 

26th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1651.  Meeting  of  town 
of  Salisbury.  "  The  old  meeting-house  shall  be  re- 
paired with  an  addition  of  a  new  frame  of  twelve  foot, 
with  convenient  seats  and  whatever  else  is  necessary. 
Before  the  meeting  was  finished,  sixteen  feet  addition 
was  voted  instead  of  twelve." 

16th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1651.  Town  meeting. 
"  (Jrdered  that  the  Town  shall  bring  an  action  against 
those  of  Hampton  which  have  trespassed  upon  the 
said  town  by  cutting  grass  upon  the  meadow,  and  that 
Thomas  Bradbury  shall  prosecute  the  causij  against 
them  before  the  Commissioners  of  Salisbury." 

23d  of  Twelfth  Month, 1651 .  "  Ordered  that  Lieut. 
Pike  shall  return  this  answer  to  the  town  of  Pentuckett: 
that  for  the  present  the  town  sees  no  reason  to  alter 
the  line  between  us,  but  shall  not  be  unwilling  to 
afteinl  any  reasonable  motion  further  about  it." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  townesmen,  1652,  y''  Fourth 
Month,  the  twenty-eighth  day,"  a  committee  of  eight 
were  appointed  "to  divide  the  Comon  which  is 
given  to  be  equally  divided  to  y"  townesmen  inhabi- 
tants according  to  a  former  grant." 

12th  of  Fifth  Month,  1652.  "Edward  freneh  shall 
pay  live  shillings  for  his  abusive  carriage  in  tlie 
meeting." 
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27th  of  Tenth  Month,  1G52.  Town  allowed  Thomas 
Bradbury  ten  shillings  "for  keeping  the  Town  Book 
for  entering  ye  Town  Acts."  Siirve_vorsareimpowered 
to  make  the  way  toward  the  Beach  over  the  meadows. 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Salisbur_y,ye 
10th  of  ye  Eleventh  Month,  16r>2,  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  to  be  schoolmaster  for  ye  said  town, 
to  teach  all  their  children  (those  only  excepted  that 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  ye  letters)  in  writing 
and  reading  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  his  abilities  will 
reach  unto.  Salary  was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  per 
annum — he  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  County 
Courts  and  also  to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  all 
out-town  children  unto  himself.  One-half  his  salary 
to  be  paid  in  good  corn  at  the  price  current.  Wm. 
Worcester,  Sam.  Winsley,  Lieut.  Robert  Pike  and 
Thos.  Macy  to  be  overseers  of  abovesaid  .school,"  who 
were  to  determine  when  the  teaching  of  out-of-town 
children  "are  prejudicial  to  the  town's  children." 

2M  of  Eleventh  Month,  1652.  "At  a  meeting  of 
ye  town,  Ordered  that  the  seats  in  the  meeting-house 
shall  hereditarily  belong  to  ye  houses,  according 
as  they  are  now  placed  by  the  men  appointed."  The 
following  persons  entered  their  "Contra  dicent:" 
Mr.  Wm.  Worcester,  Mr.  Sam.  Winsley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Richard  Wells,  Isaac  Buswell,  Jno.  Stevens, 
Jno.  Illsley,  Richard  North,  Sam.  Fellows,  Rob.  Fitts, 
Thos.  Macy  and  Henry  Brown. 

31st  of  Eleventh  Month,  1(!.')2,  voted  to  pay  Abra- 
ham Fitts  thirty  shillings  for  killing  a  wolf. 

1st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1(>')2,  Thomas  Bradbury  to 
have  ten  pounds  out  of  the  produce  of  the  saw-mill, 
in  part  paymeut  for  teaching  school. 

14tb  of  Twelfth  Month,  16.52,  "  Little  River  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  common  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  from  this  present." 

21st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1652,  "  there  shall  be  noth- 
ing acted  concerning  the  stinting  the  comons  dur- 
ing the  space  of  five  yeai-s,"  and  that  notice  shall  be 
given  to  every  townsman  or  left  at  his  house  when 
anything  is  acted  concerning  the  same.  "Men  ap- 
pointed, did  lay  out  a  highway  to  the  beach."  Also 
"  that  the  fore  seats  of  the  leanto  of  the  meeting- 
house shall  be  brought  forward  1.S  inches  into  the 
alley,  and  that  there  shall  be  three  seats  with  that 
addition  backward  to  the  side  of  ye  leanto."  John 
Severance  and  Willi  Partridge  were  appointed  to 
have  "  ye  ferry  settled  "  and  "  to  have  power  with  the 
townsman  of  Nubery  to  lay  out  ye  country  highway 
between  their  town  and  ours,  according  to  ye  General 
Court  order."  A  committee  were  apjiointed  to  lay 
out  a  highway  from  the  common  gate  leading  to  the 
Great  Neck,  down  to  the  low  water-mark  at  the  hog- 
house,  not  to  exceed  five  rods  in  breadth.  "  Anthony 
Colby  and  Richard  Currier  shall  have  power  to  lay 
out  a  highway  of  four  rods  in  breadth  from  ye  Mill 
Bridge  to  ye  common  which  leads  to  ye  Lyons 
Mouth." 

Sth  of  Eighth  Month,  U'try.i,  at  a  meeting  of  the  l\\e 


men,  John  Ilsley  shall  keep  the  town's  stock  of 
powder,  bullets  and  matches. 

"  Att  a  meeting  of  ye  Selectmen  of  ye  Town  of 
Salisbury  ye  4th  of  ye  11th  m.  1G53,  Mr.  Sam.  Win- 
sley, plaintifi',  agt.  Phillip  Challis,  defend.,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  due  upon  accounts  for  goods  delivered 
unto  him — as  an  Iron  Pot,  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  other 
things.  Plaintiff  withdraws  his  action — allowing  the 
defendant  for  cost^,  5s.  and  4d.  Also  Sam.  Winsley, 
plant,  agt.  Abraham  Morrill,  defend.,  for  goods — a 
plough,  harrow,  &c.  The  Selectmen  find  for  the 
|ilaintiff,  five  shillings  and  eleven  pence  damage  and 
costs  of  the  meeting.  Allowed  for  costs,  nine  shil- 
lings." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  9th  of  Elev- 
enth Month,  Ifi-^g,  "Mr.  Sam  Winsley  and  Mr.  Sam 
Hall  shall  go  to  Hampton,  to  signify  unto  the  said 
town,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  to 
reserve  the  determination  of  the  line  betwixt  them 
and  us  from  Hampton  River's  mouth  to  the  farther- 
most part  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  farm,  to  the  General 
Court  for  as  much  as  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  lay  out  the  said 
line,  is  very  dark  and  doubtful  to  us."  Also  "  they 
shall  tender  in  behalf  of  the  town  unto  the  town  of 
Hampton,  our  de-ire  and  readiness  to  join  with  them 
to  procure  a  sufficient  Artest  to  lay  out  the  line  be- 
twixt us  and  them  from  the  southermost  part  of  Mr. 
Batchelder's  farm,  to  ye  extent  of  our  bounds  up  into 
ye  contrey,"  etc. 

23d  of  Eleventh  Month,  1653,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  was  "ordered  that  that 
which  is  comonly  called  the  beach  comon,  run- 
ning from  Merrimack  River's  mouth  to  Hampton 
River's  mouth,  all  ye  meadow  and  marsh  undisposed 
of,  shall  remain  a  common  to  ye  use  of  ye  town  for- 
ever." 

27th  of  12th  Month,  1653,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  town  line  betwixt  Salisbury  and 
Haverhill. 

14th  of  First  Month,  1654,  Robert  Ring  to  have  the 
sole  fishing  in  Powow  River  for  five  years.  Price  of 
fish,  four  shillings  and  six  jiencc  per  thousand. 

May  1,  1654,  Sam  Winsley  and  Robert  Pike  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  town  before  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  boundary  lines  between  Hamp- 
t  in  and  Salisbury  and  also  between  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury. 

It  appears  by  the  record  of  the  mow'ing  of  the  grass 
upon  the  Beach  Common,  by  which  every  townsman 
was  to  have  his  proportion  according  to  his  estate, 
thaj  the  number  of  property-owners  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  Beach  Common  extended 
from  Hamilton  River's  mouth  to  Merrinuic  River's 
mouth.  Sixty  names  are  recorded  in  the  division, 
and  Anthony  (\)lby,  Thomas  Macy,  Mr.  Munday, 
Abraham  Morrill,  Samuel  Hall  and  Jonatiian  Rolfe 
were  evidently  tlie  largest  real  estate  owners. 

1654,  Joseph  Pearley  and  Thomas  Macy,  for  violat- 
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ill"-  a  law  wliirli  lurliadc  any  bill  ordained  ministers 
from  |ire!U-liin,sr,  wero  arrcsU'd  and  IiiumI.  Tliis  was 
virtually  tho  (irst  (■xi>ri'ssi(in  of  sentiiiR-nt  against  the 
(dd  [larisli  law  ol'  (dm roll  uovtMiimciit.  >tiu-li  ex- 
eitcineiil  was  ereatr<l,  and  |ictiti()ns  iinmrruusly  signed 
were   sent  to  liie  (ieneral  Court  asldni;   the  remission 


shall  have  his  inainteiiauee  lor  the  year,  eillier  lilty 
or  sixty  pounds,  and  the  prodiire  of  the  ol.l  sau-inill 
on  Little  Kiver,  [irovifU'd  tlii'  ni  u  town  lontiiiih' with 
theoM. 

iL'lh    of     Kel.ruary,     IHid.       Willi    lluswll   elioM-n 
a  "  imidential  man,"  and  iclnsin^  i>  lined  lifleen  shil- 


,f   the    line    and    ini|iri-oiniient    i.-vii'd    iijh.h     Lieut-  |  linj;s.        ('apt.    Kohert     I'ike,     l.ii-nl.    riiillip   Challis, 


Robert  I'ike,  who  had  d<'fend<'d  llie  riubl  of  any  man 
to  i)reaeh,  and  was  foremost  in  askini;  for  the  release 
of  the  penalty  imposed.  Those  even  who  signed  the 
petition  were  ealled  to  aeeount  and  bound  over  in  .ilO 
each.  Such  as  aekiiowledged  their  ollense  were  re- 
leased. 


William  Osgood,  Kdward  Lreiiel,  .-nid  .lolin  lUley 
chosen  prudential  men.  I'be  following  persons  were 
appointed  '■  lo  ili\ide  the  land  lying  between  the  river 
tliat  i-omes  Ironi  the  new  meadows  and  the  .Mill  Rivor 
lo  the  hea.l  thereof:  C.-ipt.  I'ike,  Mr.  Winsley, 
Kiehanl      Wells.     Willi      I'.rown,    (ieorge     (ioldmye'r, 


Major   Robert    Pike  was   one  of  the   lirst  and  most      Ivl.  fi-eneli  and  .\ii.lre«  (i 


active  settlers  of  the  town,  lie  may  be  ebissed  as  a 
pioneer  in  every  nioveineiit  where  anything  savoring 
of  injustice  or  wrong  was  involved,  and  feared  not  to 
speak  against  it  in  high  places.  Born  in  Longford  in 
lilUi,  lie  came  to  Newbury  with  his  f.-ither.  .loliii 
I'ike,  who  tlied  in  fJalisbury  in  lii.'i-l.  Admitud  a 
tVeemaii  in  1(137.  he  was  a  representative  fr(;in  the 
town  in  1(148  and  for  seven  other  years.  Lieutenant 
in  1G47,  captain  in  KKlci,  a  mayor  in  1(J(J8,  assistant 
from  l(i82  to  1(18(1,  one  of  the  t'ouiicil  of  Safety  in 
l(18!1,'and  one  cd'the  tiist  Council  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1(102.  He  died  Deeemher  12, 
17'J(1,  aged  ninety-two.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
action  of  defending  the  twci  Quakers  wlio  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  whippeil  by  a  justice   in   Dover  on   the 


The  rules  lo  w  liieli  tbcy  had   an  eye  in  dividing  til 
and — 

"  1st     The  .■lliir^.-  ..r  .llslMli.riiLMil   ll.iit  III.-IJ   liHV.-  \.,;;i  (.'■lH'lillly  .it. 

"  -J.l.   Til.-  s.TVi...  lliat  II  h;o.'  hrcii  |,ut  lllinll  i;iMjrI.ill\. 

":i.l.  Till-  iiiiiMb.r  ..1    III.'  |i.  r-..iiv  III  :.  laniily- 

"  4tll.   The  lii-rr^Mtv  th.it  II  Ikim-  an. I  lli.-lis. 

"  Ml.  Th.^    Ann. 11 


III.'    lliliabihii 


1.1   tlu.   U--ality  ..f 


ghts 


'.lib  of  Tenth  Month.  li!(12,  .lohn  Severance  and 
.lohn  Stevens  were  sent  to  Wells  lor  some  necessaries, 
from  thence  for  Mr.  "  Whcelwrite." 

.lanuary  20,  1(1(12,  Capt.  Thomas  I'.iadbury,  .Tno. 
Stevens,  Win.  liuswell,  Henry  Brown  and  .lohn  llsley, 
prudential  men,  to  begin  l''eliru.-iry  12lh  next. 

March  10,  1(1(!2,  Capl.   Pike  chosen   l)c|mlie  for  tin 


way    to   Salisbury,    and   declared   that    no   such    act     town  <d' Salisbury.     Win.  Cnswell  was  chosen  "  Clarke 
w-oiild  be  indicted  ui>im  them  in  the  town.     Wliittier     of  ve  market  ;"  Riclianl  (i'urrier  was  chosen    "  .Meas- 


honors  the  old  hero  in  a  beautiful  ]ioeni  for  his  action. 
In  KJoo  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Merri- 
mac— a  floating  bridge  between  Carr's  Island  and 
Newbury — at  the  old  ferry.  It  was  five  feet  wide,  rails 
on  each  side,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long. 


urer."  Willi  liuswell,  Andrew-  (ireely,  .Tohii 
Stevens,  .Ir.,  and  Nathl.  Brown  were  in-dered  to  per- 
ambulate llanqilon  line. 

22d  of  Sixth  Month,    Kill:;,   .Vndrew  Creely   added 
to  the  prudential  men.     Mr.  .Ii-rcmii-h    llulcbins,  of 


It  was  built  by  (ieorge  Carr,  who  owned  the   island,  I  lioston,  was  chosen  Depiitie  for  ye  next  Sessions  (d'yi 
and  for  this  service  he  receiveil  liberal  grants  <d'  land     (  u-ncral  Court. 


ill  the  town. 

We  pass  ovi-r  much  of  tlie  rec-ords,  having  given 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  methods  and  historical  data 
of  facts  bearing  upon  the  early  history  and  its  iiiliab- 
itauts,  and  will  only  glance  at  the  events  of  import- 
ance as  they  occurred.  The  thirst  for  l.-ind  appeared 
lo  be  a  growing  desire  anKuig  the  settlers,  and  the 
division  of  five  hundred  acres  by  vote  occasioned  o])- 
position.  Lieutenant  Rcdiert  Pike  denounced  the 
action  as  unjust,  declaring  it  was  ei[uivalent  to  "say- 


2dof  Twelfib  .Moiiih,  KKl:;  (February),  Mr.  Carre, 
Andrew  t  ireely,  .J  no.  I  )ii-kinsiiii,  Koger  i'^astman  and 
Sam.  Fellows,  pruileiitial  mi-n. 

2;!d  of  Twelfth  Month,  KHi:'.  Mr.  lluchins  was  chosen 
deputy  for  ye  town  o['  Salisbury.  The  piiidential 
men  shall  make  a  suttirieni  bigliway  to  the  bcarh  this 
year.     County  Court  was  at  Salisbury  in  lllllt. 

20tli  of  December,  Hlill.  (  (rdcicd  there  shall  be  a 
new  nieeting-house  buill  with  all  convcniint  speed. 

27th  (d'  Decenib.-r,  1(1(11.     Capl.    Pike,   Capl.    I'.rad- 


ing  because  we  have  the  power,  we  will  take  it  and  i  biirv  and  Coiiiet  Seveiaiis  chosen  building  .ommiller. 
divide  it  among  ourselves."  In  this  he  was  sustained  2Stli  of  Tenth  Monib,  Idill.  The  mcetingdionse 
by  Thomas  Bradbury,  l-'.dminid  l-'.llioK,  Koberl  King,  not  to  e\ceed  forty-six  foot  in  length,  and  thirty  foot 
John  Stevens,   John    Pole,    Robert    King   .-ind  .lohn  :  in  breadlb. 


Maxfield.    Robert  Pike  wanted  the  l;ind  as  a  common 
heritance  to  all  who  should  sellle  .-iinong  them. 

In  l()-')ii  it  was  voted  that  there  shall  be  a  general 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  all  public  officers  fVir  the 
town,  and  fiir  the  elei-tiim  id' a  deputy  to  the  (Jenerul 
Court,  and  for  one  man  to  administer  oaths  and 
marrying.     It  was  ordered  that  Rev.  Wm.  Worcester 


1st  of  February,  1(1(1-1.  Thos.  Bradbury,  Fnsigii 
liuswell,  .Ino.  Clongh.Jno.  (Jill  and  llicbard  Hub- 
bard, prudential  men,  commencing  l-'cbrnary   12lb. 

iltb  of  March,  Itid-l.  Mr.  .lerrcmi  1 1  nchins  dio.scn 
Deputy, — Mr.  Henry  Deariiig  to  Ikinc  ten  pound  a 
year  for  tciching  school.  School  lommcnccd  ai 
"  Young  goodales  house." 
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27th  of  March,  1665.  Wm.  Buswel!  "  clarke  of  the 
market." 

22d  of  April,  1665.  Robt.  Pike,  Andrew  Greely 
and  Wm.  Buswell  were  chosen  to  perambulate  Hamp- 
ton line,  and  to  make  out  ye  bound.s. 

15th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1665.  Richard  Currier 
chosen  constable.  Wm.  Osgood,  John  Severans, 
.Ino.  Ilsley,  Phillip  Challis  and  Sam.  French,  pru- 
dential men,  to  begin  February  12th  next.  Capt. 
Pike,  Thos.  Bradbury  and  Deacon  Richard  Wells 
were  chosen  commissioners  to  end  small  cases. 

5th  of  First  Month,  1666.  Jeremiah  Hutchins  chosen 
Deputie. 

22d  of  First  Mouth,  1666.  Articles  between  the 
old  town  and  the  new  shall  be  entered  in  the  town 
book  for  preservation. 

May  14,  1666,  Thomas  Bradbury  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court  for  first  session. 

Sei)tember  3,  1666,  Ca[)tain  Pike  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court. 

28th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1666,  Richard  Wells,  Wil- 
liam Buswell,  Sam  Fellows,  Henry  Brown  and  Thos. 
Bradbury,  8r.,  i)rudential  men. 

April  15,  1667,  Captain  Robert  Pike,  Andrew  Gree- 
ly, William  Buswell,  Wyuiond  Bradbury  and  John 
Stevens  were  appointed  to  run  the  line  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton,  from  the  rock  called  "ye 
bore,"  within  John  Brown's  farm,  unto  the  bound 
tree  at  the  new  meadows  marked  by  Capt.  Shapleigh. 

April  23,  1667,  prudential  men  "ordered  John  Bar- 
bar  to  depart  out  of  the  town,  the  town  being  not 
willing  he  should  abide  in  this  town." 

22d  of  Fourth  Month,  1667,  Captain  Pike  was  or- 
dered to  buy  a  barrel  of  powder. 

lOth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1667,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Ensign  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  John  Clough  and 
John  Gill  prudential  men. 

2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Edward  French,  John  Stevens,  John  Ilsley  and  Willi 
Allen  prudential  men. 

March  5,  1669,  "  Willi  Osgood  to  build  a  sufficient 
bridge  over  back  river." 

October  6,  1669,  Robert  Pike  chosen  deputy. 

6th  of  Tenth  Month,  1669,  John  Ilsley,  John  Gill 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  grand  jury  men. 

January  31,  16()9,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Willi  Osgood, 
Ensign  Buswell,  John  Clough  and  Sam  Fellows  pru- 
dential men. 

17th  of  First  Month,  1(>70,  Robert  Pike  chosen  dep- 
uty. 

9th  of  Twelfth  Month,  16711,  (!aptain  Bradbury, 
.lohu  Ilsley,  Henry  Brown,  .lolui  Gill  and  Ensign 
Buswell  prudential  men. 

6th  of  First  Month,  1670-71  (page  162),  several 
roads  laid  out. 

13th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1671,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  George  Goldwyer 
and  John  Eastman  prudential  men. 

March  11,  1672-73,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbuary,  John 


Severans,  Sam  Fellows,  John  Clough  and  John  Ilsley 
chosen  prudential  men.  Town-meeting  ordered  at 
the  meeting-house  March  17th. 

October  13,  1673,  Ephraim  Winsley  appointe<l 
school-master  by  the  prudential  men.  £10  a  year, 
and  S(i.  (or  every  one  that  learns  to  read,  and  -id.  for 
every  one  that  learns  to  write  and  read. 

1st  of  Tenth  Month,  1673,  commoners  mentioned. 

February  18,  1673,  Major  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury. 
Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Severans  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  prudential  men. 

May  14,  1674,  granted  to  Ezekiel  Levitt  one  acre  of 
land  to  build  upon  for  his  trade  of  shoemaking,  which 
he  is  to  follow  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

8th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1674,  time  of  term  of  pru- 
dential men  to  end  December  1st  in  each  year. 
Thomas  Bradbury,  Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Sever- 
ans, John  Ilsley  and  Henry  Brown  elected  prudential 
men. 

.4pril  26,  1675,  committee  appointed  to  establish 
line  between  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 

September  20,  1675,  "  What  soldier  or  inhabitant 
soever  belonging  to  this  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  come  to  work  about  ye  fortificacon  appointed  by 
ye  millitia  forthwith  to  be  erected  for  ye  security  of 
ye  town,  especially  women  &  children,  ye  said  partie 
so  refusing  shall  pay  5  shillings." 

September  27,  1675,  Quartermaster  Osgood  was 
given  charge  of  the  fortifications  about  the  meeting- 
house. 

January  3,  1675,  prudential  men  chosen,  Thomas 
Bradbury,  William  Buswell,  William  Osgood,  Thom- 
as Mudgett  and  Henry  Brown. 

April  23,  1677,  prudential  men,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Osgood,  Thomas  Mudgett,  William  Buswell 
and  John  Ilsley. 

September  17,  1677,  Major  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  commissioners  to  end 
small  cases. 

January  3,  1677,  Captain  Bradbury,  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  Henry  Brown,  Willi  Buswell  and  John 
Illsley  were  chosen  prudential  men. 

January  7,  1678,  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,  Henry  Brown,  Sr.,  Sergeant  Henry  True  and 
John  Stevens,  Jr.,  were  chosen  selectmen. 

January  5,  1679,  Captain  Bradbury,  Mr.  Mudgett, 
Quartermaster  Osgood,  John  Ilsley  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows were  chosen  prudential  men. 

31st  Tenth  Month,  1680,  Captain  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  Nathaniel  Brown  and 
Robert  Ring  were  chosen  selectmen  ;  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  schoolmaster. 

January  4,  1681,  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,  John  Ilsley,  Henry  Brown  and  John  Stevens,  .Jr. 
chosen  selectmen. 

May  16,  1682,  "  Voted  that  the  town  with  all  thank- 
fulness accept  of  ye  bell  which  is  presented  unto  thcni 
V)y  Mr.  George  Hewes ;  also  ro/erf  to  make  Mr.  Hewes, 
a  present  of  Deare  Island." 
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•Tiinuary  S,  lKi)2,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Isaic  Morrill,  Mr.  Thoinis  Mu  1^'ett,  Qiiartermuster 
Os,2;o()(l  ami  Eu.sigii  Huswell. 

December  2ii,  KiS-'J,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  lirad- 
burv,  Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  John  Stevens,  Jr., 
and  Jacob  Morrill. 

January  8,  1684,  Selectmen,  Captain  Bradbury,  En- 
si<;n  Buswell,  Ones!  Page,  John  French,  Sr.,  and 
Richard  Hubert. 

January  8,  lOSo,  Prudential  Men.  Henry  Brown, 
Sr.,  Sergeant  True,  Sergeaut  Brown,  Jacob  JIfirrill, 
Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

January  4,  16SG,  Prudential  ]Men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Benjamin  Stevens  anil  Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

28th  of  Tenth  Month,  1687,  the  selectmen  were 
Henry  True,  Ensign  Wm.  Buswell,  Richard  Long, 
Ephraim  Brown  and  Jarves  Ring. 

June  11,  1689,  the  prudential  men  were  Lieut. 
Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrill,  Ephraim  Brown,  Benj. 
Easman  and  Nathl.  Brown. 

February  13, 1689,  the  selectmen  were  Henry  True, 
Capt.  Buswell,  Onesiphors  Page,  Richard  Hubbcrd 
and  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury. 

February  13,  1691),  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Lieut.  True,  Willi  AUin 
and  Oneseforus  Page. 

February  12, 1691-92,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Brad- 
bury, Capt.  Buswell,  Richd.  Long,  Jno.  Easman  and 
John  Allin. 

March  7,  1692-93,  the  selectmen  were  Lieut.  True, 
Jacob  Morrill,  Ensign  Brown,  Cornet  Hubberd  and 
Joseph  Eaton. 

March  13, 1693-94,  the  selectmen  were  Richard  Long, 
Isaac  Morrill,  William  Allin,  Jarves  Ring  and  Phil- 
lip Grele.  Capt  Thos.  Bradbury  chosen  town  clerk  ; 
Richard  Long,  clerk  of  the  market. 

Jlarch  18, 1694-9."),  Reverend  Mr.  James  Allin  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  The 
selectmen  were  Ephraim  Winslow,  Mr.  John  Wadly, 
Lieut.  Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrell  and  Sargt.  Saml. 
Gill. 

March  20,  1694-95,  Lieut.  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.  Capt.  Thos.  Bradbury  died  this  year. 
He  left  a  legacy  of  "_/?»«  poicnds,  to  be  divided  by  the 
selectmen  for  yc  use  of  ye  poor  of  ye  town." 

March  17, 169')-96,' the  selectmen  were  Lieut.  Henry 
True,  Ens.  Nathaniel  Brown,  John  Clough,  Jacob 
Morrill  and  Sargt.  Joseph  Eaton. 

April  9, 1696, 'sent  to  Mr.  Gushing  to  engage  him  in 
ye  work  of  ye  mini.stry." 

May  21,  1696,  "agreed  to  give  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing 
sixty  pounds  and  four  contributions  for  his  first 
year's  salary." 

March  16,  1696-97,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Henry 
True,  Saml.  Eastman,  Jolin  Wadley,  Jarves  Ring  and 


'  Moat  of  the  town-mootinga 
liouse  of  Joaeph  Fletcher. 
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this  date  (I69.'0  ncrc  hoIJ   at  the 


Ensign  Joseph  Eaton.     Capt.  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.     Isaac  Morrill,  Sr„  town  treasurer. 

March  24,  1697-98,  Gajjt.  Henry  True  chosen  town 
clerk.  The  selectmen  were  Gapt.  Henry  True,  Mr. 
Win.  Bradbury,  Ephraim  Winsley,  Jarves  Ring,  Ben- 
jamin Eastman. 

Rev.  Caleb  Gushing  ordained  November  9,  1698. 

March  8,  1698-99,  the  selectmen  were  Jarves  Ring, 

Wm.  Bradbury,  Saml.    E;ustman,    Ephraim  Winsley 

and  Capt.  True     Gapt.  True  was  chosen  town  clerk. 

March  13,  1699-170LI,  town  clerk,  Willi  Bradbury. 

The    selectmen    were  Willi   Bradbury,    Ca]>t.  True, 

John  Clough,  .Tacob  Morrill  and  Ens.  .Joseph  Elton. 

March  13,    1700-1,    town    clerk,    Willi    Bradbury. 

The  selectmen    were   Jarvis    Ring,   Siml.    Eastman, 

Mr.  John  Wodleigh,  Joseph  Page  and  Capt.  True. 

March  2,  1701-2,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Browne. 
The  selectmen  were  Mr.  Fsatic  Morrill,  .Tarvis  Ring, 
John  Clough,  Jacob  Morrill  and  John  Webster. 

March  23,  1702-3,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  John  Clough,  Jarvis  Ring, 
John  Webster,  Daniel  and  Abraham  Mor- 
rill. 

March  14,  1703-4,  Nathaniel  Brown  was  chosen 
town  clerk.  The  selectmen  were  Isaac  Morrill 
Capt.  True,  Tho.  Bradbury,  Willi  Smith  and  Samuel 
Collins. 

1704-5,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The  selectmen 
were  John  Clough,  Benjamin  Easman,  Capt.  True, 
Sam'l  Easman  and  Tho.  Evins. 

March  19,  1705-6,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  Capt.  Wadleigh,  Isaac  Morrill, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Willi  Bradbury,  Capt.  True,  Abraham 
Brown. 

1706-7,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown.  The  se- 
lectmen were  Capt.  True,  Jacol)  Bradlniry,  Sargt. 
Saml.  Gill,  Isaac  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Capt  Wadleigh. 

March  16,  1707-8,  town  iderk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Col.  March,  Jacob  Bradbury,  Isaac 
Morrill,  .Jr.,  Sargt.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Jarvis  Ring. 

March  15,  1708-9,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Gapt.  True,  !\Ir.  Wymond  Bradbury, 
•lerimia  Stevens,  Jacob  Bradbury  and  E/.ekiel  Mor- 
rill. 

March  21,  1709-10,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Gapt.  True,  Tho.  Brad- 
bury, Tho.  Morrill,  Capt.  Wadleigh  and  Onesiphorus 
Page.  The  town  agreed  to  exempt  from  taxation 
iron  works  which  John  March.  John  Barnett  and 
.larvis  Ring,  proposed  to  build  and  set  up  on  the 
I'owow  River. 

March  20,  1710-11,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Cornet  Jeremiah  Al- 
len, Ensign  Thomas  Morrill,  Benjamin  Easman, 
Abraham    l?rowne  and  Isaac  Morrill,  Jr. 

March  18,  1711-12,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown;  Selectmen,  Ensign  Thomas  Morrill, 
Joseph  French,  John  Morrill,  James  i'urington,  and 
Cornet  Jeremiah  Allen.     "  Voted  that  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  town  in  tlie  future  to  be  the  second 
Tuesday  in  March." 

March  10,  1712-13,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Samuel 
Collins,  John  Jlorrill,  Josei)h  Page  and  Samuel 
Easman. 

March  9,  ]71.'?-14,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Cornet  Allin,  Lieuten- 
ant Stevens,  William  Smith  and  Jacob  Morrill,  Jr. 

March  8,  1714-15,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Samuel  Currier  and  Captain  Henry  True. 

March  13,  1715-lG,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown! 
Selectmen,  Sergeant  William  True,  Jacob  Bradbury, 
Joseph  Tucker,  Jacob  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Cornet 
Jeremiah  Allin. 

March  12, 1716-17,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  William  True,  Jarvis  Ring,  Joseph  Tuck- 
er, Lieutenant  Allen  and  Mr.  John  Webster. 

March  11,  1717-18,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Joseph  French  and  Sergeant  William  True. 

March  10, 1718-19,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Joseph  French,  Sergeant 
William  True,  John  Merrill  and  William  Smith. 

1719-20,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown;  Select- 
men, Sergeant  William  True,  John  Merrill,  Daniel 
Morrill,  John  Morrill  and  Henry  True.  Town-meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  West  Parish  meeting-house. 

March  14,  1720-21,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Ensign  Henry 
True,  Cnesiphorus  Page,  John  Morrill  and  Joseph 
French. 

March  13,  1721-22,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Brown ; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  William  True,  Sergeant  Ed- 
ward French,  ,Cornet  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Collins  and  Quartermaster  William  Smith. 

March  12,  1722-23,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown.  Voted  to  have  three  selectmen  only.  Elect- 
ed L.  William  True,  Mr.  John  Morrill  and  Captain 
Joseph  Eaton. 

March  10,  1723-24,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  John  True,  Robert  Smith,  John 
Morrill,  Samuel  Collins  and  Joseph  French,  Jr. 

March  9,  1724-25,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Thomas  Fellows,  Stephen  Mer- 
rill, Samuel  Collins,  Joseph  French,  Jr.,  and  Aaron 
Morrill. 

March  8,  1725-26,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown;  Selectmen,  Mr.  Samuel  Collins,  John  Mer- 
rill, Robert  Smith,  Daniel  Morrill  and  Joseph 
French. 

March  14,  1726-27,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Merrill, 
John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer  and  Joseph  French. 

March  12,  1727-28,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown;  Selectmen,  Moses  Merrill,  Elias  Pike,  Abra- 
ham Brown,  Jun.,  Israel  Webster,  and  Samuel  Col- 
lins. 


March  11,  1728-29,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  True,  Robert  Smith,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  True,  and  Lieutenant  John  Morrill. 

March  10,  1729-30,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Merrill,  William  True,  Philip  Ro- 
wel, John  Morrill  and  Thomas  Fellows. 

March  9,  1730-31,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Richard  Long,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  Morrill  and  Moses  Merrill. 

March  14,  1731-32,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer,  Samuel 
Collins,  Philip  Rowell  and  Jabez  True. 

March  13,  1732-33,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Philip  Rowell, 
John  Merrill,  John  Morrill  and  David  Ring. 

March  12,  1733-34,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  John  Page,  Philip  Rowell,  John 
Stevens,  John  Morrill  and  John  True. 

March  11,  1734-35,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Morrill, 
John  Merrill,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jun.,  and  Ephraim 
Brown. 

March  9,  1735-36,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Philip  Rowell,  Jabez  True, 
Caleb  Cushing,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  French. 

March  8,  1736-37,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown  was 
chosen  Town  Clerk  ;  Selectmen,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr., 
Philip  Rowell,  Robert  Smith,  David  Ring  and  John 
Morrill. 

March  14,  1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Deacon  Benjamin  True,  Lieutenant  Cush- 
ing, Abraham  Morrill,  Deacon  John  Merrill  and 
Aaron  Morrill. 

March  13,  1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Stephen  Merrill,  Philip  Rowell,  Captain 
Elias  Pike,  Lieutenant  Caleb  Cushing  and  Captain 
John  Merrill.  Philip  Rowell  refused  to  be  sworn  and 
Aaron  Morrill  was  elected. 

March  11,  1739-10,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Pike,  Nathaniel  Fitts, 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  Reubin  Morrill  and  Ephraim 
Wadleigh. 

March  10,  1740-41,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Captain  John  Morrill,  Stephen 
Merrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell  and  Wil- 
liam True. 

March  9,  1741-42,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen  (voted  to  have  but  three),  Captain 
John  Morrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike  and  Philip  Rowell. 

March  8,  1742-43,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Lieutenant  Cushing,  Philip 
Rowell  and  Israel  Webster. 

March  13,  1743-44,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing ; 
Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Mr.  Philip  Rowell, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

March  12,  1744-45,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Winthrop  True 
and  Stephen  Merrill. 

March  11,  1745,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr. ; 
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Selectmen,    Reubiii    Jlorrill,    Winthrop     True    and 
Ciiptain  Elias  Pike. 

In  1G62,  October  28th,  the  Rev.  Williuni  Worcester 
died.  For  twenty-three  years  lie  was  the  one  minister 
of  the  town,  whn,  by  liis  intellifjjent  counsel,  had 
guided  tlie  settlers  in  tlic  better  way.  One  of  the 
early  historians  of  New  England  writes  of  him  as 
"one  of  the  reverend,  learned  and  holy  divines, 
arriving  from  Europe  to  America,  by  whose  evano;eli- 
cal  ministry  the  churches  of  New  England  have  been 
illuminated."  It  was  also  decided,  on  the  petition  of 
the  new  town  (Amesbury),  then  subject  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical rule  of  the  Salisbury  Church,  "  that  they 
should  not  content  themselves  with  ordinary  help 
while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  continue  so  bright  a  star 
in  their  candleittici:.'' 

The  successor  of  Mr.Woreestcr  was  Rev.  .John  Wheel- 
wright, settled  in  1662,  who  "  ibr  his  maintainance 
while  the  new  town  should  remain  with  us  was  to  re- 
cieve  throe-score  pounds  a  year,  otherwise  to  be  paid 
fifty  pounds  a  year  by  the  town  of  Salisbury,  beside 
accommodation  of  honse  and  land."  The  ministry 
of  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  He 
came  in  contact  with  Capt.  Robert  Pike  upon  some 
matters  of  church  policy,  and  between  appeals  to  the 
parish  and  the  State  government  still  stronger  prej- 
udice was  excited,  and  his  connection  with  the  church 
was  broken  in  1678.  He  soon  after  went  back  to 
England  ;  returned  to  this  country,  and  settled  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.  and  left  upon  the  records  of  that  town 
evidence  ofhisgeuius,  not  only  asasi^holar,  and  teacher 
but  as  a  wise  statesman.  He  returned  to  Salisbury, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  yard  on  the  Beach  road, 
beside  his  former  associate,  and  where  to-day  lie  the 
first  four  ministers  of  the  town  wilhout  a  stone  to 
mark  their  last  resting-place. 

In  1668-69  there  was  a  more  earnest  demand  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  the  care  of  forest  trees,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  school-teachers.  Care  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  raising  of  stock  and  tlie  providing 
of  public-watering  places.  The  record  shows  there 
was  "  reserved  convenient  land  for  a  watering-place 
for  cattle  about  the  Pine  Hill  Ridge  to  remain  to  ye 
said  use  forever." 

In  1672  the  selectmen  were  given  authority  to  •^\^- 
point  surveyors  of  highways  and  to  instruct  them  in 
their  duties. 

In  167.'")  the  fear  of  the  Indians  whose  appearance 
had  been  noted  by  unfriendly  acts  for  some  months, 
caused  the  town  to  erect  a  place  of  security  from  sud- 
den attack.  Threesuch  places  were  built — one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Congress  Street,  one  near  the  Rabbit  Farm 
and  a  third  in  the  Seabrook  Road. 

In  1676  Henry  Brown  was  appointed  town  appraiser, 
Wra.  Brown  constable,  and  Thos.  Rawlinsoti  to  keep 
"  the  town's  flock  of  sheep  from  May  until  October, 
and  to  have  six  pence  a  head,"  to  be  paid  as  follows : 
"  four  pounds  of  butter  for  every  twenty  sheep  and 
lambs  and  one  bu.«hel  of  corn  for  every  score,  and  y' 


remainder  of  y'  pay  in  corn."  Much  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  tlie  town  was  by  barter,  and  the  chief 
article  for  this  use  in  the  heavier  transactions  was  lum- 
ber. 

In  16)71*,  Mr.  Jamei  Ailing  was  invited  to  the  pul- 
pit in  the  parish  made  vacant  by  the  leaving  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  One  of  the  inducements  offered 
for  his  settlement  ii  recorded  thus : — "  To  settle  among 
us  and  marry;  if  it  shall  please  y"  Lord,  y'  he  dies 
while  he  is  with  us,  the  town  doth  engage  and  order 
that  his  wyle  shall  have  twenty  acres  of  upland,  or  in 
lieu  of  land,  three  score  pounds.''  Mr.  Allyn  accepted 
the  ofl'er,  and  the  town  fulfilled  its  engagements.  To- 
day this  land  is  known  as  the  "Allen  lot."  He  died 
in  16y(;. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alling's  successor  was  Rev.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  and  for  his  services  the  town  voted  him  sixty 
pounds  in  good  merchantable  pay,  ten  of  it  in  silver 
money,  with  four  contributions  "  besides  y°  sixty 
pounds,"  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  and  all 
the  lands  an<l  meadows  belonging  thereto,  during  his 
stay.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cushing  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  careful  guide,  not  only  over  the  spiritual 
aflairs  of  his  parish,  but  he  was  equally  interested 
in  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  became  a 
large  land-owner  in  the  town,  and  the  property  ac- 
quired was  held  in  the  family  for  several  generations, 
and  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  shared  in  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  Cushing  estate  continues  upon  the  as- 
sessor's books  to  this  day.  The  descendants  of  Min- 
ister Cushing  were  honored  by  their  townsmen. 

So  far  our  history  deals  with  the  people  of  the  East 
Parish — they  in  all  purposes  were  the  town.  But  the 
land  about  the  Powow  River  was  being  settleil  upon 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  developing,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  another  parish,  which  was 
forced  by  church  dissensions.  As  early  as  1665  the 
second  meeting-house  in  the  territory  of  Salisbury 
was  built,  but  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  (1714) 
that  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury  was  established. 
To  avoid  a  division  of  its  territory  into  two  diti'erent 
church  parishes,  the  town,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  built  and  repaired  its  meeting-houses  and  its 
parsonages,  and  supi)orted  its  ministers  from  a  common 
assessment  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  full 
history  of  the  church  organizations  of  the  town,  and 
the  early  and  later  movements  in  connection  there- 
with, would  require  a  volume  by  itself." 

The  grant  of  timl)er  land  to  William  Osgood,  on 
condition  that  he  should  build  a  saw-mill,  to  be  com- 
pleted before  May,  1652,  was  the  first  movement  of 
the  early  settlers  to  build  up  an  industry  in  the  West 
Parish.  It  was  stipulated  that  saiil  Osgood  should  have 
liberty  to  make  use  of  all  the  pine  timber  between 
the  west  side  of  the  path  leading  from  the  house  of 
John  Bagley  to  Exeter,  and  on  other  growths.  This 
grant  of  land  comprised  some  three  hundred  acres, 
but  he  was  to  give  to  the  town  "one  half-hundred 
boards  and  planks  for  every  thousand  sawn  at  the 
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mill."  At  this  mill  the  first  planks  were  sawn  for 
ship-building  purposes  on  the  Merrimac  River.  A 
ship  built  by  Nathan  Gold  and  one  by  Mr.  Graeves 
were  i'urnished  planks  at  this  mill.  In  1689,  Willie 
Osgood  surrendered  up  to  the  town  all  his  right  in 
this  grant  of  timber-land.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  learned  by  a  deposition  found  in  the  Essex  County 
Court  files,  wherein  Richard  Currier  testifies  that  the 
mill  in  Salisbury  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  mill  at 
Amesbury,  which  in  the  spring  saws  about  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  of  board  a  week,  for  three  months  to- 
gether. In  1693-94  a  saw  mill  was  built  by  John 
Wadley  on  the  Powow  River,  making  the  third  mill. 
Benjamin  Easman  also  petitioned  for  a  right  in 
Powow  River  between  the  mill  bridge  and  the  oldsaw- 
mill,  now  in  possession  of  Major  March,  Thomas  Cur- 
rier and  Jacob  Morrill,  and  with  it '' the  right  to  im- 
prove four  rods  of  land  adjoining  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fulling-mill  to  full  the  town's  cloth,  before 
any  other  town,  they  paying  as  other  towns."  Agreed 
to  so  long  as  the  said  Easman  performed  the  said 
conditions.  In  1710  the  town  received  the  following 
petition,  which  is  an  indication  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  further  improve  the  water  facilities  of 
the  Powow  : 

"The  humble  petition  of  we,  the  subscribers,  to 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  assembled  this  21st  day  of 
March,  1710 :  hereby  showeth  that  whereas  your 
petitioners  have  had  thoughts  for  to  set  up  and  build 
Iron  Works  upon  y"  falls  in  y'  Powon  River,  humbly 
prays  y"' town  that  they  would  please  to  grant  them 
some  small  matter  for  y"  promoting  that  design,  which 
if  we  shall  go  on  with  y'  work  it  may  prove  to  great 
benefit  to  y"  town.  Therefore  we  pray  y''  town  to 
grant  that  we  may  be  freed  from  all  rates  that  may 
arise  on  said  work  and  to  give  something  that  may 
promote  that  work  ;  so  hoping  that  you  may  oblige 
us  in  this  thing,  we  remain  your  humble  servants, 
John  March,  John   Barnett,  Jarvi.s  Ring." 

The  petition  received  favorable  action  by  the  town  ; 
the  works  were  built,  and  for  several  years  did  quite 
a  business,  but  they  were  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  From  ihe  first  three  saw-mills  sprang  up 
the  ir<iu-works,  and  following  this  the  nail-factory. 
The  first  woolen-mill  was  operated  in  Salisbury  in 
1812,  and  the  first  contract  for  clothing  the  soldiers  in 
the  war  was  filled  by  this  mill.  At  this  period  the  town 
contained  seveVal  tanneries.  As  early  as  1780  liberty 
was  given  Jacob  Brown  to  set  up  a  batter's  shop  on 
the  highway  near  David  Currier's  barn  (near  where 
the  lower  factory  boiler-house  is  now  situated).  This 
industry  was  continued  there  for  many  years,  or  until 
the  burning  of  the  hat-factory,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Previous  to  1793  there  was  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Powow  five  saw-mills,  seven  grist-mills,  and,  in 
succeeding  years,  two  linseed  oil-mills,  a  fulling-mill, 
carding-)nill,  iron  and  nail-factory. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  present  generation, 
ship-buildiug  was  also  prosecuted  on  the  banks  of  the 


Powow  River.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
first  ship-builder  on  the  Powow  was  a  Mr.  Adams,  as 
early  as  1702.  His  yard  was  located  near  where  Bid- 
die's  carriage-factory  now  is.  In  1726  Joseph  Wad- 
leigh,  Jr.,  Aaron  Wadleigh,  John  Wadleigh,  Jr.,  and 
Abraham  Wadleigh  petitioned  "for  liberty  to  use  y"^^ 
town's  landing-place,  near  y"  widow  Ring's  house,  on 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Adams  formerly  built  vessels,  fdi- 
the  purpose  of  building  a  small  vessel."  The  Wad 
leighs  built  quite  a  number  of  ships  on  the  river.  In 
1727  liberty  was  given  Jarvis  Ring  to  set  up  a  vessel 
on  the  river  at  the  landing-place.  In  1731  Philip 
Rowell  and  Abraham  Morrill  were  given  "liberty  to 
set  up  a  sloop  at  y'  mills."  Major  Currier  built  ves- 
sels on  the  Amesbury  side.  The  last  vessel  built  on 
the  Powow  was  in  18.35,  by  Captain  Samuel  Fallons- 
bee,  one  of  the  old  ship-builders  of  the  Merrimac. 
His  ship-yard  was  just  below  Boardman's  soap-fac- 
tory. Thus  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ship- 
building was  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Powow. 
From  the  wharves  at  the  Landing  great  quantities  of 
lumber  and  staves  were  shipped,  and  the  lumber  trade 
alone  employed  quite  a  force  of  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  wilderness  of  woods,  extending  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  town  in  all 
directions,  the  care  with  which  the  early  settlers 
guarded  the  growth  of  the  forest  trees  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
exchange  in  trade,  aside  from  its  use  in  building 
ships  and  the  quantity  required  to  furnish  warmth 
in  winter.  No  person  could  fell  a  tree  on  any  street, 
or  about  the  town,  or  on  the  "green,"  without  first 
receiving  permission  from  the  town,  and  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  this  order  subjected  one  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings. 

In  all  things  pertaining  to  the  early  government 
of  the  town,  its  atfaiis  were  guarded  with  a  jealous 
interest.  Persons  who  had  been  granted  lots  of  land 
in  the  township  and  had  not  settled  thereon  were 
notified  that  unless  they  did  so  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember of  the  year  1641,  their  laud  would  be  for- 
feited to  the  town.  The  pay  of  laborers  was  also 
fixed  as  follows  :  For  every  lot  of  land  laid  out  upon 
the  Powow  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  lot-layers  were  to 
receive  one  cent  per  acre.  Laborers  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  sixteen  pence  per  day  for  work  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  winter  months  w'ere  to  be 
accounted  "  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of 
the  first  month,  and  the  seven  other  months  shall  be 
summer  months;"  and  for  the  summer  months  twenty 
pence  per  duy  for  laborers ;  all  carpenters  to  be  paid 
two  pence  a  day  more  than  laborers,  that  is,  eighteen 
pence  in  winter  and  twenty-two  pence  in  summer. 
Mowers  to  hive  two  pence  per  day  more.  The  sale 
of  certain  articles  was  also  regulated  thus:  Clap- 
boards five  feet  in  length,  three  shillings  per  hun- 
dred;  split,  four  shillings  six  pence  per  hundred; 
butter,  six  pence  per  pound;  milk,  three  half-pence 
per  quart ;  new  milk,  one  pence. 
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To  carry  out  these  provisions,  a  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket was  appointed.  At  the  same  lime,  we  have  men- 
lioncd  I  he  sale  of  its  fisliing  rights  and  the  jirice  ]mt 
upon  tlie  sale  of  lish,  nuikina;  provision  that  its  own 
townsmen  should  be  (irst  served.  In  contracting  with 
its  early  teachers  in  the  schools,  it  stipulated  with 
Thomas  Bradbury  that  he  should  first  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  scholars  in  the  town,  and  then,  if  he  have 
time  .at  his  disposal  to  teach  others,  he  may  do  so. 

If  land  was  granted  for  any  specific  purpose,  the 
intere.'ts  of  the  town  was  the  first  consideration,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  answer  to  Abraham  Morrill  and 
Henry  Saywood,  who  petitioned  for  a  mill  privilege 
near  the  falls  on  the  Powow  River.  These  were 
given  three-score  acres  of  upland  (m  condition  that 
they  set  up  a  mill  of  sufhcient  capacity  to  grind  all 
the  corn  the  town  shall  need. 

The  first  record  of  any  trouble  with  the  Indians 
appears  in  1043,  when  hostilities  were  threatened  by 
the  tribes  along  the  Mcrriniac,  and  they  were  ordered 
tn  be  disarmed  by  the  court.  Acc(U-ditigly,  forty 
armed  men  were  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  twelve  of 
whom  belonged  in  Salisbury. 

In  the  early  records  there  is  evidence  that  the  set- 
tlers and  leading  men  were  dispensed  to  deal  justly  by 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  many  traditionary 
tales  of  violent  deeds  of  blood. 

The  old  Indian  trail  extending  on  the  borders  of 
the  marsh  from  Salisbury  to  Hampton  can  be  traced 
to-day  as  distinctly  as  when  the  red  men  traversed  it 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  shell  mounds  bcloAv 
King's  Island,  near  the  Merrimac,  continue  to  attract 
attention,  while  I'rom  adjoining  farms  along  the  river- 
shore  large  collections  of  arrow-heads  and  Indian  im- 
plements have  been  found. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  held  Gth  of  First 
Month,  16(36,  Thomas  Bradbury,  moderator,  "  there 
was  granted  to  Ned,  an  Indian,  the  right  to  set  up  a 
lish- ware  in  the  town  creek,  to  catch  fish  for  the  sum- 
mer following."  In  another  instance  it  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  settlers  was  held  to  account  for  deal- 
ing unfairly  by  an  Indian.  It  is  jiossible  that  the  ex- 
emption of  this  town  from  the  raids  of  Indians  upon 
its  settlement,  notwithstanding  the  fears  e.xcited  by 
their  approach  oftentimes,  and  means  of  defense 
erected,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  these  acts. 

In  the  colonial  records  is  the  following: 

"  JoHias  Plaistowe,  for  stealing  four  basltets  uf  cornp  from  the  Iiidiuns, 
is  ordered  to  return  tliem  eiglit  Itiislietfl,  to  he  tiued  tivo  i>t)unds,  and 
liert-afler  to  be  called  by  the  name  uf  Josias  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  lie 
used  to  be." 

Of  the  si.\ty-four  grantees  of  land  in  the  town,  si.\- 
tcen  were  ordered  to  be  called  Mr., — a  large  propor- 
tion, for,  says  Hutchinson,  in  a  list  of  one  hundred 
freemen,  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.,  although  they  were  generally 
men  of  some  substance.  The  second  class  comprised 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  the  tliird  class   the 


servants,  whose  time  had  been  bought  of  themselves 
or  were  hired  by  the  month  or  year. 

In  1773  the  town  was  visited  by  a  violent  tornailo, 
equaling  any  l)lizzard  of  recent  date  in  wcslcrn  lands. 
The  Rev.  i)r.  Webster,  the  West  Parish  minister,  in 
his  diary,  says  of  it  : 

"This  tempest  was  |irei-eiled  by  Iieav.v  rain  and  great  ilarluiess.  It 
first  appeared  on  the  Merrimac  riv.r  ami  rolled  up  the  waters  upon  the 
banks,  ami  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  afrraighted  inhabitants.  From 
the  river  inland  it  covered  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  extended  to  the 
sea.  The  tempest  continued  for  three  minutes,  anil  wrecked  and  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  buildings  in  the  town.  Yet  through  the  great  and 
marvelous  mercy  of  (iod,  who  ruleth  in  the  storm,  no  life  was  lost  or  hone 
broken  on  the  Sali.sluiry  side,  wh.re  the  most  damage  was  done." 

The  acticjii  of  the  town  during  the  Kevcdutionary 
period,  IVoni  177(1  to  the  close  of  the  war,  is  a  record 
of  patriotism  and  sell-devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Patriots  and  heroes  who  fought  at  Crown 
Point,  at  Ticonderoga,  at  (iuebec,  at  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  sailors  who  manned  the 
yards  in  the  old  ship  "Alliance,"  and  other  of  our 
naval  vessels. 

March  13,  1774,  the  town  voted  that  : 

"  Thanks  be  given  to  the  respectable  body  of  merchants  in  Boston  and 
other  town.fl,  for  their  tridy  generous  non-importatiou  agreement,  and 
for  their  iaud«nt  and  vigorous  endeavors  in  this  critical  time  to  save 
their  country.  That  we  will  not  ourselves  drink  any  foreign  teas  and 
endeavor  (sickness  e.vcepted)  that  none  shall  be  drinked  in  our  houses 
till  Ibe  duties  are  takeu  off,  and  the  Kevinu  acts  are  repealed.  ' 

In  1772  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  voted 
and  unanimouslv  resolved  : 


■1.    That  lb. 


ghts  of  mankinds 


-Life,  Libe 


and 


Property. 

*'  '_*.  That  the  only  end  and  design  of  government  is  t.i  secure  these. 

••?..  That  gross  invasions  have  been  made  upon  these  our  rights  by 
the  Itritisb  administration,  till  our  grievances  and  oppressions  are  he- 
come  intolerable. 

"4.  That  our  Representative  bo  instructed  to  use  all  his  influence  in 
the  house  that  all  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
these  grievances. 

"  .',.  That  if  this  fails  of  effect,  this  town  is  ready  to  unite  with  the  other 
towns  in  this  government,  and  with  all  the  ..tlier  liritish  government, 
in  this  continent,  in  all  lawful  measures  which,  on  .foitit  consultation, 
shall  be  judged  necessary  to  save  our  sinking  state,  and  to  obtain  redress 
of  our  grievances. 

"(i.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  he  transmitted  by  the  town-clerk, 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  (Committee  of  (^'ommntiication  and  t'orrespondence 
in  lioston,  thanking  them  for  their  seasonable  and  prudent  care  of  the 
public  good.- 

(jn  the  rcce])tion  of  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  the 
harbor  of  Boston  1774,  tlie  town  voted  : 

"That  since  we  cannot  have  commerce  with  Great  Britain  upon  no 
easier  termslban  givingup  up  our  liberty  and  projaTty,  it  is  Itest  to  have 
none,  and  therefoie,  that  if  the  other  colonies,  or  we,  of  this  Province 
in  general,  come  into  measures,  wo  will,  after  the  4th  inst.,  forebear  all 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  anil  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  till  the  Jiort 
of  Boston  is  again  opened  as  heretofore." 

For  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  poor  of  Boston 
by  the  '"  embargo,"  the  town  not  only  voted  aid,  but 
contributed  sixty  pounds.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Capt. 
Henry  Eaton  and  Major  Nathaniel  Currier  \vere  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  town  of  Marblehead  on 
the  state  of  alfairs.  The  Commiltec  of  Correspon- 
dence were  Uapt.  William  llackett.  Dr.  Satntiel 
Nye  and  Lemuel  Stevens. 
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Twenty  pounds  were  voted  to  provide  timber,  rocks 
and  labor  towards  stopping  ibecliannel  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  to  prevent  British  sliips  from  entering. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  were  John  March,  Moses 
Pike,  Josiah  Frencli,  Capt.  Steven  Merrill,  Henry 
Moody,  Henry  Morrill,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Evans, 
Captain  Joseph  Pike,  Captain  William  Hackett, 
Dr.  Samuel  Nye,  John  Hackett.  This  com- 
mittee were  given  full  power  to  act  in  the 
town's  behalf,  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town. 
The  town  provided  for  the  payment  of  its  minute-men, 
purchased  powder  and  ball  and  clothing  for  its  soldiers, 
and  instructed  the  selectmen  to  hire  money  to  pay  its 
soldiers. 

Names  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Kevolutionary 
War : — For  two  months'  service  at  Cambridge  and 
classed  as  "  minute-men  ;" 


Jacob  Currier. 
Abel  Morrill. 
Isaac  Morrill. 
William  Merrill. 
Ktlfus  Smith. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Joshua  Morrill. 
William  Hackett.  Jr. 

For  service  at  Winter  Hill : 


William  Osgood. 
William  Tucker. 
Samuel  Dudly. 
Philip  Osgood. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jeremiah  Morrill. 
Arcludans  Adams,  Jr 
Elias  I'ike. 


Joseph  Wadleigh. 
Thomas  Arnold. 
Samuel  True. 
Jona.  Webster. 
Abel  Jackmau. 
Isaac  Dnlton. 
Richard  Brown. 
Kobert  Ma.\fleld. 
David  Eaton. 
Moses  Collins. 
Jeremiah  Morrill. 
Lieut.  William  Brown. 
Jonathan  Sellers. 
Joseph  Maxtield. 
Simon  French. 
Nathaniel  Jackson. 
Jacob  Ring. 
Benjamin  Frerich,  Jr. 
Samuel  Carr,  Jr. 


Jacob  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
Sjivanus  Eaton. 
Daniel  Morrill. 
John  True. 
Robert  Fowler. 
William  Osgood. 
Samuel  Hackett. 
Benjamin  Eaton. 
William  Morrill. 
Charles  Morrill. 
Joseph  Gerrish. 
John  Dalton. 
John  Merrill,  Jr. 
Jabez  True. 
John  Brown. 
Aaron  Dow. 
Jere.  Dole. 
William  Pike. 


Those  paid  as  Continental  soldiers,  and  enlisted  for 
the  war,  some  of  whom  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  were : 


John  Blaisdell. 
Thomas  Griffin. 
Jona.  Blaisdell. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
Winthrop  Wiggln. 
James  Sellers. 
Thomas  Brown, 
John  Carr. 
William  Sellers. 
John  Griftin. 
Samuel  Morrill. 
Samuel  Colby. 
Nathaniel  Dufitin. 
Dudley  Stearns. 
Eliphalet  Woodward. 
John.JIenill. 
David  Davis. 


En 


Samuel  Dudley. 
Samuel  Stevens. 
William  Gould. 


Moses  French. 
James  Davis. 
Elijah  Dow. 
Lieut.  Wra.  Brown. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jona.  Sawyer. 
John  Alanstield. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Capt.  Natiri  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Dole. 
Richard  Iloyt. 
Daniel  Marshal. 
Moses  Collins. 
Samuel  Webster 
Moses  French. 
Jona.  Fowler. 
William  Carr. 
Lieut.  Lewis. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Levi  Tilton. 


Thirteen  soldiers  were  paid  who  went  to  Providence, 
and  ten  were  paid  who  went  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  cost  of  shoes,  clothing  and  blankets  furnished 
the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  by  the  towu  was 
£1900  6s. 

For  fear  the  British  ships  might  sail  up  the  Merrl- 
mac,  and  to  further  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
town  voted  to  build  two  fire  rafts.  These  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  £17  6s  llrf.  William  and  John 
Hackett  superintended  the  work  thereon. 

The  money  in  aid  of  the  defense  of  American  liberty 
was  loaned  to  the  town  by  its  own  citizens,  and  by  a 
number  of  women  possessed  of  estates;  among  the 
latter  class  a  Mrs.  Clark  contributed  £500. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1779, 
we  find  that  the  town  voted  to  accept  every  article, 
except  the  third  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  after 
these  words  :  And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  support  of  public  worship  and  the  public  teachers 
aforesaid,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied 
to  the  public  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  and 
denomination,  provided  there  be  any  on  whose  in- 
struction he  attends.  It  is  the  mind  of  this  town  that 
these  words  should  be  added — "provided,  also,  that 
he  signify  his  mind  publicly  and  enter  his  dissent  at 
the  settlement  of  a  minister,  as  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent denomination."  The  reasons  urged  for  this 
settlement  were — "That  the  people  being  left  at 
an  utter  uncertainty  who  is  to  support  their  minis- 
ter, and  the  minister  whether  he  can  have  any  sup- 
port at  all,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  a  man  might 
change  his  religious  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing his  civil  obligations,  and  it  does  not  come  within 
the  power  of  the  government  to  dissolve  such  a  con- 
tract." Fifty-five  voted  for  the  amendment,  twelve 
against. 

The  first  petition  against  the  parish  tax  system, 
preceded  by  strenuous  opposition  from  Mr.  Robert 
Pike,  who  declared  it  to  be  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  this 
town.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  petition  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  and 
Caleb  Cushing,  itajor  Joseph  Page,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye, 
Benjamin  Evans  and  Moses  Eowell  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  prepare  reasons  against  the  prayer  of 
said  petition. 

The  controversy  thereon  had  been  gathering 
strength  for  some  years,  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
"  ministers'  rates ''  in  the  town  in  frequent  years  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  town  expenditures.  In  1788  the 
town  voted  not  to  take  any  action  in  ministerial 
affairs,  and  voted  against  hiring  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes. 

The  men  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  were 
wise  and  capable  of  understanding  its  needs  and 
necessities.  It  allowed  none  to  represent  them  but 
those  capable  of  expressing  themselves  by  vote  and 
action  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  very  often  gave 
their    representatives    instruction    upon   the   public 
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policy  of  the  (Lay.  Thus,  in  ITSfi,  they  gave  special 
instruction  to  the  representative-elect  upon  questiona 
of  finance —'■  declaring  against  the  emission  of  paper- 
money  as  a  dangerous  expedient,  promising  rather  an 
increase  of  confusion  and  fraud  and  injustice  through- 
out the  land,  than  any  solid  advantage  to  the  pul)lic." 
They  enjoined  "  Frugality  and  economy  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  such  laws  as  would 
tend  to  diffuse  these  virtues,  together  with  temperance 
and  industry,  throughout  the  State,  as  we  lonk  upon 
the  practice  of  these  and  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
useful  manufactures  among  ourselves  to  be  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  extricating  us  from  our  preseut 
disagreeable  and  embarrassed  condition."  The  report 
is  addressed  to  Samuel  Marsh,  representative,  a  most 
wortiiy  man  of  his  time. 

A  history  of  the  town,  however  brief,  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  allusion  to  the  character  of 
its  founders.  Simon  Bradstreet  is  a  name  that  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  liorn 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  1603  ;  came  to  this  country 
in  1630  ;  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and  was  so  con- 
tinued till  1673.  He  was  secretary  of  the  colony  from 
1630  to  1644  ;  was  chosen  Dejuity  Governor  in  1673, 
and  80  continued  until  1679,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor.  He  received  no  grants  of  land  in  Salis- 
bury, but  helped  to  organize  the  town  by  laying  out 
roads,  the  "green''  upon  which  the  first  meeting- 
house and  court-house  stood,  and  assisted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  plantation  of 
Merrimac.  He  settled  in  Ipswich,  afterwards  in 
Salem.  Daniel  Dennison  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  this  plantation,  but  received  no  land  grant.  In 
1671  he  was  appointed  to  hold  a  court  at  Salisbury 
and  Hampton ;  was  commissioner  of  the  United 
Colonies. 

Samuel  Dudley,  a  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley, 
born  in  1606,  came  from  England  with  his  father  in 
1630 ;  settled  in  Salisbury  and  secured  house-lot, 
planting  lot  and  meadow-lot  at  the  first  division  of 
land  in  163!t.  He  held  several  ini|iortant  offices,  and 
1648  appointed  to  keep  the  court  at  Norfolk.  The 
same  year  he  sold  all  his  laud  in  Salisbury  and  re- 
moved to  E.\eter  ;  became  one  of  its  first  ministers, 
and  died  there  in  1683,  aged  seventy-nine. 

John  Clark,  born  in  England,  1598,  was  in  New- 
bury iu  1638 ;  was  one  of  the  petitioners  tor  the 
Merrimac  plantation,  but  received  no  grants  of  land. 
Tradition  says,  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  regular  edu- 
cated physicians  who  resided  in  New  England." 

Christopher  Batt  came  from  Salisbury,  England, 
and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1639.  He  introduced 
the  tannery  business  into  the  town,  from  which  early 
sprang  that  branch  of  trade — now  extinct.  He  re- 
ceived large  grants  of  land.  In  1650  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  became  a  noted  merchant  there. 

Henry  Dilley  came  from  Salisbury,  England  ;  re- 
ceived house-lot,  planting  and  meadow-lots  at  the 
first  division.    He  died,  and  his  widow  sold  her  land. 


She  married  for  her  third  husband  the  Kcv.  Wm. 
Worcester. 

John  Sanders  received  house,  planting-lots  and 
meadow-lots.  He  was  from  Wiltshire  County,  Eng- 
land. He  sold  his  land  iu  Salisbury  to  llichard 
Wells  and  removed  to  Wells,  Maine. 

Samuel  Winsley,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  town, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  settled  in  Salis- 
bury, and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Next  to  the  early  ministers,  who  take  rank  as  men 
of  great  ability  and  worth,  we  may  mention  Thomas 
Bradbury,  who,  for  many  years,  filled  various  public 
[)Ositions  in  the  town,  and  left  a  record  of  usefulness 
which  has  been  duly  set  forth  in  a  biographical 
sketch  written  by  one  of  his  descendants.  He  was 
the  first  school-teacher  employed.  His  record  upon 
the  books  of  the  town  proves  his  intelligence  and 
worth. 

Major  Robert  Pike  was  the  greatest  commoner  of 
all, — a  veritable  Oliver  Cromwell  in  decision  and 
energy  of  character,  and  for  the  many  qualities  which 
made  him  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  town.  A 
descendant  has  written  a  genealogy  of  the  Pike  fam- 
ily, in  which  the  old  hero,  who  came  to  Salisbury  in 
1637,  and  was  admitted  as  a  freemen,  occupies  a  large 
sjiace. 

The  twenty-eight  counselors  appointed  by  charter 
in  16S4  were  very  important  olhcers.  The  people 
selected  their  best  representative  men  to  be  approved 
by  the  King  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
Robert  Pike,  of  Salisbury,  was  selected  and  appointed 
to  this  office  to  serve  for  nine  years.  This  appoint- 
ment was  during  the  reign  of  King  Philip,  the  great 
leading  warrior  of  the  Eastern  tribe  of  Indians,  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  English  and  the  civilization 
they  .sought  to  establish.  On  the  expedition  to  the 
"  Eastward,"  in  1690,  Major  Pike  vva.s  ordered  to  raise 
three  hundred  men,  to  fill  the  required  complement 
called  for  by  Governor  Hinckly,  under  Major  Church. 
JIajor  Pike  responded  to  this  large  demand,  and  in 
nine  days'  time  added  two  comjjanies  and  filled  the 
quota  of  men  necessary  for  the  expedition.  The  let- 
ter of  instructions  to  Major  Church  by  Major  Pike  is 
interesting.  It  re<pnred  him  to  sail  by  the  first  op- 
portunity to  Casco,  or  places  adjacent  that  may  be 
most  commodious  for  landing  with  safety  and  secrecy, 
and  to  visit  the  French  and  Indians  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Amerascoggon,  Pejepscot  or  any  other 
place,  and  to  kill,  destroy  and  utterly  rout  the  enemy 
wherever  he  may  be  found,  and  also  to  recover  our 
captives.  In  this  expedition  several  men  enlisted 
from  Salisbury,  but  their  names  are  not  recorded  on 
our  records.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  the  history  of  the  expe- 
dition proves  a  chapter  of  sad  interest. 

Major  Pike  was  a  foe  to  intolerance  in  religious 
matters,  and  dared  give  expression  to  his  sentiments 
in  a  manner  that  subjected  him  to  disfranchisement 
and  tine.     He  protected  the  Quakers  from  the  insults 
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and  abuse  attempted  upon  them,  and  when  the 
witchcraft  delusion  swept  over  the  country  he  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bradbury  and  saved 
that  kind  and  Christian  woman  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions which  were  cast  upon  her  in  her  old  age. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Robert 
Pike  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  good  name  of  the 
town  from  the  fatal  delusion  which  makes  so  dark  a 
record  in  neighboring  places. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Bradbury  was  accused  of  be- 
witching John  Carr,  and  was  condemmed  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1092.  She  was  afterwards  acquitted. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Perkins,  of  Ipswich  ; 
was  probably  not  far  from  eighty  years  of  age,  as  she 
was  married  about  1637.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth  Sar- 
gent, was  the  wife  of  William  Sargent,  one  of  the 
first  twelve  settlers  of  Ipswich,  then  in  Newbury,  then 
Salisbury,  then  Amesbury,  where  many  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.  In  this  connection  we  give  the 
following,  sent  to  the  court  which  sentenced  ilrs. 
Bradbury : 

"  Wee,  the  subscribers,  do  festefy  that  her  life  was  such  as  become  tlie 
gospel.  She  was  a  lover  of  the  rainistrie  in  all  appearance  and  a  dili- 
gent attendant  upon  God's  holy  ordinances,  being  of  a  courteous  and 
peaceable  disposition  and  carriage  ;  neither  did  any  of  us  (some  of  whom 
have  lived  in  the  towne  with  her  above  no  years)  ever  know  that  she 
had  any  differences  or  falling  out  with  any  of  her  neighbors,  man,  woman 
or  child,  but  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  for  them  what  lay  in 
her  power,  night  and  day,  though  with  hazard  of  her  health  or  other 
danger.     More  niiglit  be  spoiien  in  her  commendation,  but  this  for  the 

present. 

(Signed  by  118  men  and  women). 
"July  28,  1602." 

Coming  down  to  liter  generations  of  men  are  the 
Websters,  who  settled  along  the  Point  shore  and 
early  engaged  in  commerce.  The  Hacketts,  of  which 
William  was  the  ship  designer  and  the  first  inventor 
of  the  water-line  model, — the  ancestor  of  Professor 
Hackett,  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  of  his  day. 
The  Clarks,  of  which  Master  Clark  is  the  representa- 
tive name,  who  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  and 
aided  in  developing  the  tanning  trade  to  an  extent  it 
had  not  known  in  the  town,  by  establishing  his  four 
sons  iu  business  and  which  was  prosecuted  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Curriers,  who  built  ships  and 
saw-mills,  and  laid  the  firet  brick  for  a  woolen-mill  in 
the  town,  all  the  while  extensive  land-owners  and 
fermers— descendants  of  Richard,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Amesbury.  The  Morrills,  who  operated  the 
first  machinery— such  as  "  Ensign  Morrill  and  his 
two  sons."  The  Browns,  who  figured  as  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  note.  The  Rowells,  who  operated 
brick  yards  and  saw-mills  and  built  the  first  brick 
building  in  the  town— Franklin  Hall— in  1628,  and 
where  the  first  public  discussion  wa.s  held  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  sin  of  slavery.  The  Misses  Grimkie, 
two  Southern  ladies,  who  had  liberated  the  slaves 
which  were  theirs  by  inheritance  upon  ihe  death  of  a 
relative,  representing  property  at  that  time  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  spoke  upon  the  question  and 
delivered  the  first  public  auti-slavery  address  held  in 


the  town ;  though  later  came  Garrison  and  Stephen 
Foster,  and  other  early  disciples  of  the  reform,  until 
the  whole  town  was  in  a  turmoil  of  excitement  over 
the  agitation,  and  became  allied  to  the  towns  in  E^sex 
County,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  vote  previous  to  1840, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  be  represented  in 
the  Legislature  by  a  pronounced  abolitionist. 

The  town  can  also  claim  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster, — Aba- 
gail  Eastman,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  Col.  Ebe- 
nezer  Webster,  then  a  resident  of  New  Hamp.shire, 
but  a  native  of  Kingston.  By  this  marriage  they  had 
ihree  children,— the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Haddock,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
late  Profe-ssor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ab- 
igail Eastman,  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  at  the  "Four  Corners,"  or,  as 
known  by  its  local  name,  the  "Rabbitt  Farm."  She 
was  a  woman  of  sterling  good  sense. 

The  Cushings  sprang  from  Minister  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  the  honored  statesman  of  this  nation  claims  Salis- 
bury as  his  birthplace. 

Thomas  Macy  and  Tristram  Coffin  were  each  men 
of  remarkable  character.  They  were  the  original 
settlers  of  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Macy  was 
called  to  account  for  harboring  Quakers  and  for 
his  non-conformist  notions;  he  evaded  the  sentence 
of  the  law  passed  upon  him  by  making  a  voyage  to 
Nantucket  in  a  somewhat  sudden  manner,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  the 
poet  Whittier. 

Nathaniel  Currier,  of  Salisbury,  held  a  commission 
under  King  George  III. ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  cast  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  was  elected  to  the  "  Con- 
gress at  Watertown"  in  1773.     He  died  in  1775. 

Capt.  John  March,  Capt.  True,  William  Sevett, 
Oliver  Osgood,  Ezekiel  Hackett,  Worthens,  Morrills, 
Stevenses,  Lowells,  Hoyts,  Colbys,  Eatons,  etc. 

Religious  Societies.  —  First  Uongregalinnal, 
founded  in  1638,  two  years  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  and  was  the  eighteenth  church  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Wor- 
cester, settled  at  the  organization,  and  died  October 
23d,  1662.  Second  pastor,  John  Wheelwright,  settled 
December  !)th,  1662,  died  November  15th,  1679.  Third 
pastor,  James  Ailing,  a  native  of  Boston ;  settled 
May  4th,  1087,  died  March  3d,  1698,  aged  thirty-seven. 
Fourth  pastor,  Caleb  Gushing,  born  at  Scituate,  set- 
tled November  9th,  1698,  died  January  25th,  1752, 
aged  eighty.  Fifth  pastor,  Edmund  Noyes,  born  at 
Newbury,. settled  November  20th,  1751,  died  July  12th, 
1809,  aged  eighty-one. 

The  Rocky  UUl  Church,  or  West  Parish  of  Salisbury, 
was  built  in  1716.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Parsons,  installed  November  28th,  1718.  The 
covenant  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
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early  New  England  churches,  there  beinj;  no  distinct 
creed  or  articles  of  faith.     It  was  as  foUow.s  : 

"Wo  .lo  tlih.liy,  Ina  gnituf.il  h;'iu  .  i.f  tin- c.UI   .if  fhrisl  unto  iih, 

avouch  tho  liirJ  JeUov.ili  to  1»  our  (Jod.   Katli.T,   S ml    Holy  i;tui~l, 

anilgivingupour.<!ilvo5to(ijl  anl  Curnt  auil  one  iinothor,  we  ilo,  liy 
the  grace  of  UHrist  iniiatioi  u<,  cli  H>rluUy  sulimit  oiirsolve.i  to  Ilia  gov- 
(>rnni(-nt  ami  to  all  liis  onlinances  anj  institutious,  taliiiig  .anil  acknowl- 
edging hiui  toby  our  pr opliet,  priest  anil  kin;^,  further  promising  l>y  tho 
grace  of  Christ  to  shun  ami  avoid  all  errors,  with  all  uurii-hteousness  and 
ungodliness.  We  do  also  with  ourselves  give  up  our  seed  to  be  the  Lord's, 
Buhniitting  them  also  t  .  the  diseipline  and  government  of  ('hrist  in  his 
Church,  promising  moreover  that  wu  will  endeavor  to  uphoMaiid  promote 
the  worship  of  Ciod  in  public  or  in  private  ;  .ind  tindly  tliat  we  will  walk 
together  as  a  church  of  Christ  in  all  mutual  love  and  watihfu  loess,  to 
the  building  up  of  each  other  in  faith  anil  love,  liiimbly  craving  help  at 
the  hands  of  God  for  the  performance  hereof." 

Mr.  Par.-ions  died  at  Salislmry,  March  loth,  IToD, 
aged  si.\ty-nine  year.s,  and  in  the  tweiity-lirst  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  a  gradiittte  of  Harvard  College 
in  1697.  During  his  ministry,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  of 
Roxbury.  They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom 
were  born  in  Salisbury:  Samuel,  born  in  Salisliury, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1730  ;  William, 
born  in  17111,  graduateil  at  Harvard  17;).5;  John,  died 
October,  1740,  while  attending  Harvard  College. 

The  church  was  strong  in  members  and  influence. 
Kev.  Mr.  Par.ious  was  an  eminent  Christian,  an  ac- 
complished, able  and  faithful  minister.  I  copied 
from  the  humble  monument  in  the  parsonage  lot  of 
the  old  graveyard,  near  by  the  old  meeting-house 
site,  a  few  days  ago,  this  uncommon,  brief  in-crip- 
tion  on  an  insignificant,  moss-covered  stone: 

"  ItEV.    JO.SEPII    PARSONS. 

"  '  Only  this,  and  nothing  more.' 
"Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansions  call  the  lleetinL;  breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Hattery  soothe  tho  dull,  cold  car  of  death?" 

No  "storied  urn"  nor  ''honor's  voice"  of  flattery 
here  to  soothe  with  solemn,  ancient  epitaph;  but 
here  bem^ath  the  sod  is  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
many  of  the  once  loving  and  beloved  parishioners  of 
the  Second  West  Parish  Church  of  Uhl  Salisliury 
their  first  minister,  Joseph  Parsons,  whose  honored 
name  is  rudely  marked  on  the  moss-covered  slate  at 
the  head  of  his  grave.  We  look  not  down  to  read 
his  noble  record  here;  but  we  know  by  the  good 
works  of  earth  of  thtit  record  of  promise  in  letters  of 
gold,  written  higher  and  brighter  in  heaven's  glo- 
rious record  of  the  faithlul. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  of 
Bradford,  who  was  ordained  March  24,  1741. 

After  a  ministry  of  nt^arly  fifty-five  years,  he  died 
at  Salisbury,  July  18,  1791),  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
His  eldest  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  Jr.,  was  born 

I         at  Salisbury,  September  11),  174:5;  graduated  at  Har- 

I         vard   College,  1791.      He  was   orilained  at  Temple, 

j         N.  n.,  October,  1771. 

i  The  third   pa.stor  was    Andrew   Beattie;  ordained 
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June  2.S,  1797,  and  died  March  IG,  ISDl.  He  was 
horn  in  Chelmsford ;  graduated  at  Httrvard  in  179.>. 
Mr.  Boattie,  during  his  brief  ministry  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  won  the  respect  of  his  [larishion- 
ers.  He  was  buried  beside  Rev.  Jusciili  Parsons  in 
the  Rocky  Hill  Church-yard. 

The  fourth  jtastor  was  Rev.  William  P.iilch,  who 
was  born  in  Dtinvers,  Mtiss.,  January  17,  177."i.  He 
was  three  years  in  Harvard  Colh\ge,  after  preparation 
in  Phillips  Academy,  E.Keter,  N.  H.  He  excelled 
as  a  Latin  scholar.  Previous  to  his  settlement  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  United  Stales  Army.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church  November  17, 
1>!02,  ■■ind  was  dismissed  February  20,  1816.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  ef  Mr.  Balch  many  of 
the  church  and  parish  became  disaft'ected,  and  were 
unwilling  to  aid  in  his  support.  After  much  un- 
pleasant contention,  an  ex-parte  council  was  con- 
vened by  the  church,  which  Mr.  Balch  consented  to 
make  mutual,  and  by  it  matters  were  so  adjusted 
that  he  was  honorably  dismissed.  The  ditficulties 
arose  out  of  the  excited  political  feeling  which  at 
this  time  divided  the  community.  The  churches 
called  to  settle  this  difliculty  were  Scabrook,  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  Fourth  in  Newbury,  Exeter,  West  in 
Amesbury,  and  East  in  Haverhill.  A  memento  of 
this  council  of  these  neighboring  churches  is  still 
preserved,  which  doubtless  may  have  been  indirectly 
one  cause  of  the  happy,  mutual  and  friendly  adjust- 
ment that  resulted  iu  the  desired  honorable  dismissal 
of  the  pastor.  It  is  a  settled  bill  of  the  expenses  of 
said  council  which  I  will  here  copy: 

"THE    WE.ST    PARI.SII    IX   SALISBURY. 
To  Tt.xnd  m.   Leai-M,   Dr. 

To  Brandy  and  Hum,  as  per  bill $9.20 

4  Turkeys 4.C0 

5  Chickens 2.00 

•■i  lb.  loaf  sugar,  37  cts.  per  pound 1.88 

li;  "     Bar ,  12|^cts.  per  pound 2.00 

.■!S  "     beef 2.82 

:i  "     liaisons  and  Currants 40 

0  "     Brown  .Sug.ar,  1^  lb.  Tea 2.0U 

Butter,  cheese,  horse-keeping,  potatoes,  lodgings,  etc 10.00 

Time  attending  on  council 10.00 

Journey  to  Exeter  and  Hampton  Falls 1.50 

840.90  " 

During  the  interval  from  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Balch, 
in  1816,  to  the  commencing  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Sawyer,  in  1S3.J,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  a  com- 
mittee, anil  the  preachers  remained  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  During  the  time  more  or  loss  of  the 
members  of  tho  parish  "signed  off,"  as  it  was  called 
under  the  Religious  Freedom  Act,  an<l  worshipped 
with  other  churches.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  U|)hain,  after- 
wards a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  jireached  here 
with  greatacce[)tance.  Then  followed  Pev.  Mr.  Turner 
and  Rev.  Charh^s  Bowles,  neitln'r  ol'  wlioni  were  aide 
to  secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  ol'  the  whole 
[larish.  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  came  as  a  sujiply  in  1828_ 
Rev.  Thomas  Rich  came  in  1829  and  continued  until 
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1834.  At  the  parish  meeting,  December  17,  1835, 
Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  then  of  the  old  Sandy  Hill 
Church,  Aniesbury,  w.ns  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit, 
and  again  in  April  4,  1S36. 

Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to  the  parsonage  in  Salisbury 
November.  1S35,  and  for  five  or  six  years  preached 
for  the  Amesbury  Church  and  the  Kocky  Hill  So- 
ciety. After  1841  he  gave  his  entii'e  time  to  the 
Salisbury  Church,  and  continued  his  connection  here 
until  his  death,  March  20,  1871,  aged  eighty-eight 
years,  six  mouths.  He  prepared  for  college  with  Rev. 
Abijah  Wines,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  18U8.     Rev.  .S.  J.  Spaulding,  in   an  address  on  the 


ROCKY    HILL    CHUKCU. 

centennial  occasion  of  the  church  in  188.5,  gives  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  the  w-orthy  pastor  of 
Old  Rocky  Hill,  who,  for  thirty-six  years,  was  con- 
nected therewith.  He  was  juj-tiy  held,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  in  high  esteem: 

"  Fatlicr  Sawyer  prpaclied  liia  last  sermon  Octoljer  30,  1870,  on  wliicli 
occasion  Itis  niinil  was  113  clear,  and  ho  spoke  in  the  mild,  tremulous 
tones  which  cliaracterized  his  delivery,  reading  his  hymns  and  Scrip- 
tures without  glasses.  His  puhlic  labore  were  ahundant.  During  his 
residence  in  Ameshury  and  Salisbury  he  attended  eleven  hundred  fune- 
rals, and  performed  fourteen  hundred  marriages.  He  served  on  the 
school  committee  of  Salisbury  for  twenty-ono  years,  aod  in  1S44  and  '45 
be  represented  the  town  in  the  I.egisl  ture.  May  16,  18.".9,  he  jireaclied 
a  sermon  at  HocUy  Hill  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  on 
the  ministry  of  the  Gof-pel,  .lanuary  12,  ISGfi.  he  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding.  Father  Sawyer  was  faithful  and  sympathetic  as  a  i)astor  ; 
kind,  generous  and  helpful  as  a  ."itizen,  neighbor  and  friend,  and  cim- 
sistent  and  exeniphiry  as  a  Christian. 

"  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sawyer  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  has  been, 
for  the  summer  season,  by  Itev.  Albert  G  Morton,  an  aged  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, who  still  remains  with  this  people,  honored  and  respected  by 
all. 

*'  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  ministry  of  the  Second  Church  in  Salisbury. 
Tlie  pastors  were  all  educated,  faithful,  God  fearing  men.  The  morality, 
intelligence  and  good  order  of  the  community  attest  their  fidelity," 

Rocky  Hill  Church  was  liuilt  .Viig.,  1785,  or  was  so 


far  completed,   Dec.  7,   1785,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
town  was  held  in  it. 

The  sound  material  of  the  old  house  was  used  in 
the  building  of  the  new  house,  which  is  located  nearly 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  old  site.  On  its  firm  rocky 
foundation  it  has  rested  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
is  still  well  preserved,  retaining  unaltered  its  quaint, 
ancient  style.  A  rare  relic  of  y"  olden  time,  within 
and  without,  suggestive  in  its  associations  to  the  gen- 
erations of  Salisbury  of  the  early  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  kindred  who  worshipped  here  so  long  ago. 

All  of  the  churchesof  the  West  Parish,  now  consist- 
ing of  five  denominations,  may  be  classed  as  origin, 
ating  in  the  Rocky  Hill  Parish. 

The  Christian  Baptist  Society  were  the  first 
to  separate,  consisting  at  first  of  but  few  mem- 
bers, who  for  a  time  previous  to  1827  held 
meetings  in  the  "  Old  Loft,"  so-called,  of  Capt. 
Oliver  Osgood's  store-house  on  the  wharf  at  the 
Point,  increasing  in  numbers  in  1827  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  meeting-house  was  needed,  and 
built,  in  which  for  years  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing society  met,  comprising  worshippers  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Point,  together  with  mem- 
bers from  othersections  of  Salisbury  and  Ames- 
buiy.  It  is  still  occupied  by  the  same  denom- 
ination, although  by  not  so  large  a  congrega- 
tion. 

About  1835  another  society,  composed  of  a 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Society  of  Salisbury 
and   the   Sandy   Hill   Society   of  Amesbury, 
united  and  built  the  house  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Point  and  formed  a  Congrega- 
tional Society,  with  the  church   name  of  The 
Union   Evangelical  Society  of  Amesbury   and 
Salisbury. 
It  has  increased  its  membership  and  influ- 
ence from  year  to  year  by  the  lessons  proclaimed  from 
its  pulpit,  by  the  many  good  and  faithful  teachers  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  better  life  beyond. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Salisbury  was  organized 
as  a  branch  of  the  Brentwood  Baptist  Church  Sept. 
14,  1821.  Preachers  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
visited  and  preached  in  this  vicinity  at  irregular  per- 
iods for  several  years  before  a  society  was  organized 
here;  liut  they  were  often  assailed  and  subjected  to 
the  same  manner  of  jjersecution  as  followed  the  Quak- 
ers. 

The  first  recognized  preacher  was  Dr.  Samuel  Shep- 
ard.  He  was  born  in  the  East  Parish.  The  prime 
movers  in  the  establishing  of  the  Baptist  Church  were 
Mosfs  Chase,  Barnard  Currier  and  David  Currier.  It 
is  related  of  Dr.  Shepard,  that  while  preaching  at  a 
dwelling-house  in  Salisbury  a  constable  approached 
with  the  intention  of  arresting  him.  Holding  the 
liible  in  his  hand  and  extending  it  towards  them,  he 
remarked,  ''  Here  are  my  credentials."  He  was  not 
further  molested.  The  "exhorters"  of  tlie  Baptist 
faith  wcrea  bold  and  persistent  class,  and  no  fear  of 
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law  or  personal  violence  seems  to  have  turned  them 
aside  from  "  the  call  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Perse- 
cution and  oppi)sition  only  tended  to  increase  their 
numbers,  and  their  church  attained  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growth. 

The  Me/hoilhi  Sot^icti/ viiis  founded  in  ISd."),  and  its 
first  pastor  was  Samuel  Norris.  The  Universalisl  was 
incorporated  in  1831. 

In  closing  our  brief  notice  of  church  matters,  we 
may  add  that  the  pastors  of  the  first  chnrcliesof  New 
England  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  people.  Very 
few  of  the  early  settlers  were  educated  men,  and  for 
many  years  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies  were  dependant  upon  the  clergy  for  both  civil 
and  religious  instruction,  ilen  who  by  their  natural 
ability  had  become  fam^ius  by  successful  enterprise, 
statesmanship  and  scientific  attainments,  like  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Washington  and  hosts  of  others,  were, 
in  point  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  very  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Our  first  ministers  were  thorouglily  schooled  in  the 
time-honored  universities  of  ihe  mother  country — 
masters  of  the  Greelv,  Hebrew  and  Latin  tongues,  as 
well  as  perfected  in  Englisli  lore.  Not  only  in  the- 
ology, but  in  all  matters  of  practical  import,  they  were 
well  versed,  and  from  this  fact  may  we  not  trace  the 
cause  of  the  great  respect  entertained  for  them  by  the 
people? 

Schools. — -The  record  of  the  first  sclioolnuister 
gives  the  name  of  Thomas  Bradbury.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  the  building  of  school-houses  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  The  schools  were  held  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  were  moved  about  from  one 
section  of  the  town  to  another,  that  all  the  children> 
ndght  be  accommodate<l  with  such  instruction  as  the 
first  four  teachers  employed  might  furnisli.  Although 
tlie  laws  of  the  province  were  stringent  in  regiird  to 
tlie  schools,  the  small  towns  lacked  enthusiasm  in 
this  direction,  and  by  indifference  and  neglect  ignored 
and  evaded  them,  and  many  towns  were  "  presented  " 
to  the  Great  General  Court  for  negligence  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  1()92  the  law  required  "  That  every  town  within 
the  Province  having  fifty  Householders  or  upwards 
shall  be  constantly  Provided  of  a  School  Master  to 
Teach  Children  and  Youth  to  Read  and  Write,  and 
w'hen  any  such  Town  or  Towns  have  a  Number  of  One 
Hundred  Familifis  or  Householders  there  shall  also 
be  a  Grammar  School  sett  uj>  in  every  such  Town, 
and  some  Discreet  person  of  good  Conver.sation,  well 
instructed  in  the  Tongues,  procured  to  keep  such 
School.  Every  such  School  Master  to  be  suitably 
Encouraged  and  Paid  by  the  Inhabitants;  and  the 
Selectmen  and  Inhabitants  of  such  Towns  respectfully 
shall  take  Ellectual  Care  and  make  due  I'rovision  fur 
the  settlement  and  IMaiuteiiaiicc  of  such  School  Mas- 
ter or  Masters."  It  appears  by  an  act  of  the  court  in 
1701,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  in  many  instances 


notices  the  same  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The  observance  of 
which  WholesoEUO  and  Necessary  Law  is  Shamefullv 
Neglected  by  the  divers  Towns,  and  the  Penalty 
thereof  not  reiiuired,  greatly  tending  to  the  nourisli- 
mmt  of  Ignorance  and  Irreligion,  whereof  grievous 
Complaint  is  made."  I  will  here  add  that  the  penalty 
of  1()92  was  ten  pounds,  wliich  in  17U1  was  made 
twenty  pounds. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  minister  of  any  town 
shall  be  accepted  as  a  school-teacher  of  such  town. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  clergy  had  been  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  cafiacity  of  teachers,  and  the  law  came 
to  their  rescue,  although  teachers  were  to  be  approved 
l)y  the  ministers. 

Salisbury  and  Amcslniry  were  frequently  "  |iresent- 
cd"  as  lUdinquent  in  obeying  the  school  law.  The 
town  at  the  period  of  our  writing  is  iniintainiug  the 
following  schools;  one  at  lling's  Island,  three  at  East 
Salisbury,  two  at  the  Point,  one  at  R-icky  Hill,  one  at 
the  Plains,  ten  at  the  mills,  and  the  school  e.'cpendi- 
tures  are  eight  thousand  dollars  jx'r  year.  The  first 
school-houses  erected  were  built  by  subscription 
among  the  citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  Mills  such  was  the  case,  and  the  house 
was  erected  on  an  island  in  what  is  the  yard  of  the 
factories  of  the  Hamilton  Mills  Co.  (_)ne  of  the 
scholars,  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  Osgood,  when  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  fell  from  a  plank  leading  across  the  stream 
in  ajiproaching  the  school-house,  and  was  carried 
down  the  current  into  the  Hume  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  and  over  the  dam.  She  came  out  unharmed  by 
the  adventure  and  lived  to  the  age  of  upwards  of 
eighty  years. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  the  name  of  ^lichael 
Walsh  is  pre-eminent.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
Commercial  Arithmetic  published  in  New  England. 
Among  his  scholars  can  be  classed  the  names  of  many 
prominent  sea  captains  of  Newburyport,  Salisbury 
and  adjoining  towns,  who  were  taught  the  science  of 
navigation.  Among  his  scholars  who  were  taught  at 
his  house  at  the  Point  was  the  late  Seth  Clark  and 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing. 

The  first  school-house  at  Salisbury  i'lnnt  was  erect- 
ed by  subscription  in  1711-'!. 

Sai.isiujiiv  Poent. — There  are  few  villages  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley  that  embellish  the  landscape  more 
brilliantly  than  the  village  of  Salisbury  Point.  Situ- 
iited  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  the  river  sweeps  in 
a  graceful  curve  to  Ueer  Island,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Powow  flow  along  its  western  border,  while  <in 
tlie  Newbury  shore  the  steep  banks  are  covered  with 
oaks,  maples  and  evergreens.  The  village  very  early 
came  to  settlement  from  its  location  and  value  as  a 
place  for  building  ships.  Its  people  were  attached  to 
their  homes,  and  for  patriots  on  sea  and  on  land 
have  given  abundant  proofs  of  their  valor. 

Upon  the  issuing  of  the  King's  proclamation  in 
1759,   in   which  he   called    "upon   his   faithful   and 


the  law  had  been  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  court     brave  subjects  of  New  England  to  join  and  co-operate 
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in  arresting  by  a  most  Yigoroiis  and  extensive  effort 
all  danger  which  may  threaten  North  America  from 
any  more  irruptions  of  the  French,"  we  find  quite  a 
number  enlisted  from  the  Point.  Many  of  these  were 
shipwrights  and  were  detailed  at  Lal^e  George  to 
build  "  batteau"-boats  used  on  the  expedition  to 
Quebec.  Caj)tain  William  Swett.of  the  Point,  kept 
a  diary  of  the  expedition,  giving  the  details  of  every 
day's  march  from  the  Point  to  Lake  George,  he  being 
in  charge  of  a  company  of  recruits  from  this  village. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  who  of  our  ancestors 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  which  forever  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  their  designs  upon  New 
England. 

Attached  to  Colonel  Willard's  regiment  are  the  fol- 
lowing recorded  names: 


Colonel  Willard't 

Philip  Colliy. 

John  Goodrich. 

Reuben  Lowell. 

TI108.  Currier. 

Bcnj.  King. 

Wni   Bagley. 

Ezra  Jewell. 

Sergt.  John  Hackeft. 

Corp.  Adonijah  Colby.    } 

John  Blown. 

Surgt.  Thewlore  Hoyt. 

Seigt.  Gideon  Lowell. 

Joshua  Maxfield. 

Ezekiel  Hackctt. 


liegimeiit. 
Elijah  Colby. 
Geo.  Worthen. 
Amos  Davis. 
Moses  Davis. 
Robert  Gould. 
Samuel  Bagley. 
Henry  Trussell. 
Peletiah  Hoyt. 
Benj.  Badger. 
Wm.  Lowell. 
Thos.  Hoyt. 
Joseph  Hadlock. 
Thos.  Gould. 


Colonel 
Gideon  Koivill. 
Tufts  Thomits. 
Jona.  Thomas. 
Thos.  Calley. 
Edw.  Bevans. 
Jas.  Howard. 
Danl.  Greenougli. 
Joseph  Giles. 
Wni.  Prasen. 

Colonel 

Elcazor  Davis. 
Joseph  .Jacksou. 
Benj.  Marble. 
Ephraim  Bobbins. 
John  Frost. 
John  Wilsou. 

Wm.  Perkins. 
Caleb  Bundy. 
Maltha  Petlingil. 
Nathl.  Webster, 
ijolomon  Brown. 
NathauParks. 
Sampson  Blowett. 


Lovelti  Regiment. 

Jona.  Saunders. 
Daul.  Kelley. 
Laban  Heath. 
Timothy  Baker. 
Eleazor  Gove. 
Stephen  Ambler. 
Balph  Cross. 
Moses  Bailey. 

Bodgers'  Regiment. 

John  Bunton,  or  B 
Elevess  Pnitt. 
Dennis  Locklen. 
Archibald  Grimes. 
John  Belknap. 


"  Train.' 


Abram  Williams. 
Morris  McGregg. 
Joseph  Jenkins. 
Jesse  Warner. 
Benj.  Sanborn. 
Joseph  Davis. 


The  following  items,  copied  from  Mr.  Ricaard 
Hackett's  account-book,  may  be  of  interest,  showing 
the  price  of  substitutes  for  this  last  call : 

1  "  1758,  April.  Paid  Joseph  Page  (town  officer)  20  dollars  for  half  a 
man,  by  Cajitain  True's  onler  (old  currency),  £45  ('«.  Od. 

"  April  10,  1759.  PaidJarvis  King  ten  dollai-s  for  one-quarter  of  a 
man,  £2-2  10«.  (irf. 

"  April  2fith.  Ezekiel  Hackctt  and  Juduli  enlisted  and  went  off  the 
14th  day  of  May,  1759. 

**  Ezekiel  Hackett  enlisted  (next  year)  aud  went  off  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1760." 


The  exulting  joy  resulting  from  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  was  of  but  short 
duration, — the  home  government  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  consequence  of  the  i^w  important  features 
of  the  Point  village,  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  make  their 
country  a  nation  free  and  independent. 

Although  there  was  no  company  formation  for  the 
army,  the  men  of  Salisbury  did  not  lack  the  general 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  but  ever  responded 
promptly  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  other  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  ;  many  during  the  war  served  in 
the  field,  and  as  many  were  seafaring  men  at  the  time, 
they  found  appropriate  place  in  the  naval  depart- 
ment, rendering  valuable  and  faithful  service  to  the 
cause. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  were  shipwrights, 
and  it  is  said  that  with  this  class  of  mechanics  com- 
menced the  War  of  American  Independence.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  ship-builders  of  New  Eng- 
land were  ever  patriotic  and  energetic  in  aid  of  the 
cau.se  of  liberty.  This  village  had  the  honor  of  one 
of  the  most  skillful  naval  architects  of  New  England, 
atthe  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  highly  distinguished 
as  a  builder  of  ships, — a  true  patriot,  and  prominent 
in  every  matter  of  public  welfare;  as  the  builder  of 
the  first  frigate  ("  Alliance  ")  for  the  continentals,  he 
will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

After  the  refusal  of  other  noted  shipwrights  to 
join  him  in  the  undertaking,  he  fearlessly  contracted 
to  build  this  first  frigate  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  the  name  of  William  Hackett,  of  Salisbury,  as 
the  builder  of  this  historic  war-ship,  will  ever  be  pre- 
served on  the  records  of  a  great  nation.  As  the 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  building  of  this 
ship  may  be  of  interest  historically,  I  will  here 
copy  a  portion  of  these  relics,  which  have  been  well 
preserved  by  a  descendant,  together  with  other  valu- 
able papers  of  y°  olden  time  of  historical  importance 
and  interest: 

Letter  from  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  of  Salem. 

"  SiLEM,  Jan.  23,  177G. 
"  Mn6sns.  Hacketts- iSiVs  :  At  Watertown,  I  saw  a  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  who  has  orders  to  build  two  Ships-of-War,  one  of 
700  tons  and  one  of  GOO  tons,  be  has  sent  to  Newbury-Port  to  know  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  Kew bury  members  of  the  Court  are 
very  fond  of  building  both.  I  should  think  at  this  time  it  might  be  a 
great  service  to  your  place  to  build  one  of  them,— and  as  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  for — 1  told  ye  person  I  would  see  you -on  theaflair — and  made 
no  doubt  if  you  would  come  to  Watertown  (aud  if  you  should  lose  your 
labor  the  expense  is  not  much).  From  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Cnshing, 
Currier  and  myself,  I  think  you  would  bo  as  likely  to  get  it  as  New- 
bury. 


'  From  your  friend, 

"  Eu.\B  Haski 


Dkrby.' 


The  Gushing  referred  to  was  Thomas  Gushing,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Revolution, 
an  associate  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  in  the  Continental  Congress;  afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  John 
Hancock  as  Governor. 
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Letter  from  Thmvaa  Cvfhing. 


-I  ai 


alwiit  l.uililii 


1  liii 


KaThi 
Die  (III 


M.iiic- suitable  pertonB  tc  (.•lithe  TiniU-l. 
MiiegrWgts's  Point.  I  propusi-  tliat  you  (if  .v 
tbao  Glffiileaf,  or,  if  ho  di'i  lines,  Mr.  (  r.i>s 
builil  Ibis  v.'ssi-l  at  the-  plate  hi-fir.'  nicutiumd 
that  the  tiinb.r5lu.iil.l  be  cut  iuimniiatelj,  I 
with  Mr.  (Ireeiileaf  c.r  Mr.  Cioi-f,«oul<l  inn. 
c  iipigc  some  suitable  pelsons  to  sett  abotit  le 
:    :  'UchaShip;  as  also  the  plank  ;  piaj- coti 

.t  it  iiuuiediatel.v. 

Ho   not  let   anjboily   know  that  I    aui 
.-.,>.ul(l  be  glad  (o  M'e  you    or    Mr.    (iieenk 
matter. 


reeled  li>  engage 
did  this  shili  at 
land    Mr.  .lona- 


nllMr 

ihout   building  thi 


■nji.  llA 


"  To  Mr 

Second  Letter  from   Tlwmax   CuKhirn;. 

"  liosToN,  .Ian.  'i-i,  1777. 
"  Sib  :— 1  desire  you  would  immediately  proeui  e  goi.d  «  hite  oak  Tim- 
berand  plank  sutTie-ient  for  building  aThirly-six  Gun  ship  of  about  eight 
hurulred  tons  for  the  use   of  the  Continent,  Agreable   to  what   I  wrote 
you  the  14th  inst. 

"  Your  humble  svt,  TlloM.\s  Cusilisa. 
"  To  Mr.  Wm.  IUckett." 

It  is  evident  by  thi.s  la.st  note  and  other  papers  that 
no  agreement  was  made  either  with  Greenleaf  or 
Cross,  shipwrights  of  Xewlmryport,  as  the  intended 
buildiug-phiec  was  changed  from  Newbiiryport  to 
Haekelt's  building-place  at  Salisbury  Point,  at  which 
place  AVilliam  Hackett  and  his  cousin,  Jolm  Hack- 
ett,  built  the  frigate  "  Alliance  "  in  the  old  ship-yard 
of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
village  of  Salisbury  Point,^the  first  navy-yard  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Great  Kepublic. 

The  Hacketts  of  Salisbury  were  scientific  ship- 
wrights and  excellent  mechanics,  whose  ancestors 
were  quite  early  engaged  in  this  great  industry  of 
New  England.  They  built  many  war  vessels,  also 
superintended  the  construction  of  others  in  other 
places;  (they  the  vessels),  are  of  historic  fame,  as  are 
his  build  of  merchant  vessels  of  his  time.  His  vessels 
were  fine  models,  remarkable  as  sea-boats,  so  termed, 
and  proverbial  for  their  sailing  qualities.  The  his- 
tory of  his  ships  would  make  an  interesting  volume 
of  the  early  shipping,  both  national  and  local. 

The  •'Alliance  "  frigate  was  said  to  be  the  fastest 
sailing  vessel  of  the  navy  ;  her  rate  of  sailing  speed 
was  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  With  old  papers  of  the 
builder,  is  the  full  dimensions  of  the  hull  and  spars, 
but  unfortunately  her  lines,  or  plan,  is  missing,  and 
may  possibly  be  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

How  familiar  the  names  of  the  old  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury  shipwrights  and  blacksmiths,  as  they 
appear  on  his  old  record  of  accounts!  Here  is  the 
survey  bill  of  timber  and  plank,  which  Gushing  re- 
quested "sett  about  cutting  immediately." 


Ship. 


'  To  surveying  Timber  i  Plank  at 


.  for  ye 


■•  To  surveyingSOS  tons  and  24  ft.  Timber 114  V.'s.  W. 

eying  41, aos  feet  of  Plauk ;i    ■>     2 


'  Rec.  of  Capt.  Hackett  eighteen  pounds 


X18    Is. 
it  being  in  full  payn 


I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  iron  account, — the 
iron  delivered  to  etich  pariner  of  the  smiths  who  did 
the  iron-work  of  the  ,-liip.  The  blackMuiths  were 
Daviil  Bla.sdcll,  of  .Vnu^lmry  ;  Ezra  Merrill,  of  Sali.s- 
bury  (I'oiiit);   Nathl.  King,  u\  Salisbury  (roiiit). 

\.''"l"J  "J  /'t'"di»!t  (f  l/it/.j 
"  Messrs.   Bi.asdei.i.,  Morrill  A   Rin<i  to  Thomas  Cushiug,  Dr.,  To 
Iron  Delivered  at  sundry  times  for  ;iO   <;un  ship,  between   the   dates  of 
.^pnl :!»,  1777,  and  July  2;;<l,  I7"8,  at  whi,  h  lime  the    frigate  was  proba- 
bly completed." 

It  appears  that  each  smith  kept  ticcount  of  his  iron 
used  separate,  and  was  so  chaiged  the  ttmount  deliv- 
ered him. 

"  liavid  Blasdel'succt 21.473  pounds 

Iw.ra  Morrill li;,,257>^     " 

Xathl.  King ]:;,I23^    " 

oUjS.'i;!  pounds. 
"  DoSToN,  Se]it.  IC,  177S,  Eir.irs  excepted. 

'■  For 'tno.M.vK  CisiiiNO,  Esg.,  pr  Jno.  Odin." 

One  more  relic  of  the  Revolution  we  feel  proud  to 
place  on  record,  showing  the  patriotism  of  Salisbury 
I'oint  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  only  twodaysafter  Ihe  memorable  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  their  prompt  act  in  aid  of  the 
army,  on  receipt  of  the  news  t)f  that  first  conflict  with 
British  trooj.s,  in  defense  of  tlie  rights  ami  liberties  of 
the  people. 

['■"/'.'/■] 

"S.MisuiuT,  .\pril  21st,  1775. 
"Money  Reel  of  Deacon  Danol  .-iloiriU  to  purchase  liread 

for  the  .\rruey 25s.  5<;. 

Of  Mr.  Stephen   Merrill 47     i; 

Of  Capt.  (.'lark 7     II 

of  Dea.  .John  Stevens IS    U 

or  .lohn  Hackett 23     5 

of  Ezra   Morrill 23     5 

Of  .-^rkelus  Adams a    0 

Of  John  Webster 4,5    0 

Of  Moies  True 30     U 

or  Oliver  Osgood 7    0 

(This  wassterliug  or  lawful  money,  which,  by  old  tenor,  amounted 

to  £21  <W».  ll)(i.     With  this,  bread  was  bought,  as  per  ilocun.ent  indorse- 

menl.V 

There  is  much  iucidental  and  biographical  matter 
historically  interesting,  but  it  is  the  stime  experience 
of  other  tfiwns  of  New  England  in  the  aggregate 
— hardship,  struggle  with  poverty,  sufferings  by  sick-' 
ness,  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  their  homes, 
which  was  tlie  common  sacrifice  of  a  people  determ- 
ined to  be  free.  We  htive  not  the  time  necessary  to 
give  the  soul-trying  details  of  this  great  war,  and  will 
here  end  the  brief  story  attempted  by  adding  that  our 
section  of  New  England,  old  Essex  County  towns, 
in  their  great  eudeavor,  did  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
the  nation's  independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Point  was  the  bu>iness 
portion  of  the  town,  and  with  peace,  prosperity,  by 
industry  and  enterprise  continued  with  intervals  of 
depression.  Our  main  industry  has  been  ship-build- 
ing; al.so  considerable  has  been  the  commerce  in  the 
years  jjast ;  al.so  the  fislieries  for  years  continued  prof- 
itable, and  gave  the  industries  connected  thorewilh 
prominence;  and  various  industries,  the  manufacture 
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of  shoes,  hats,  carriages,  etc.,  have  had  .-hort  seasons, 
of  enterprise  and  note,  but  they  have  not  remained  a 
permanent  industry  here.  The  only  industry  holding 
place  since  the  Revolution  is  bnat-building, — the 
dory  manufacture,  commenced  by  Simeon  Lowell,  and 
through  his  generations,  reaching  to  the  present  time, 
consisting  of  seven  firms,  manufacturing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  twenty-five  hundred  boats  annually  for 
the  fisheries  of  Xew  England,  British  and  French 
provinces.  The  manufacturing  portion  of  the  town. 
The  Mills  (so  called),  has  long  since  taken  our  place 
as  the  enterprising  and  business  portion  of  the  town. 

The  War  of  1812  found  our  mechanics  and  sea- 
men ready  to  fight  for  "  Free  trade  and  sailor's 
rights,"  which  in  the  main  was  a  naval  warfare,  in 
which  our  navy  made  an  illustrous  record,  as  also 
did  the  private  men-of-war — privateers  of  which  there 
were  many,  and  effectual  as  a  means  of  shortening  if 
not  ending  the  war. 

Since  this  war,  ship-building,  for  quite  a  term  of 
years,  gave  employment  to  many  men  of  diflerent 
trades  which  were  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship.  The  demand  for  freighting  ships  of  larger 
tonnage  than  formerly  employed  the  firm  of  Kenis- 
ton  &  Colby  for  years  iu  the  building  of  vessels  of 
this  class,  and  the  demands  of  the  mackerel  fisher- 
men for  fishing  vessels  ior  quite  a  number  of  years 
was  also  a  source  of  emi^luyment  to  the  mechanics  and 
seamen  of  the  Point.  This  fishery  was  for  some  years 
a  profitable  enterprise,  and  many  vessels  were  built 
and  fitted  out  by  the  enterprising  men  of  the  village, 
but  for  some  reason  it  has  been  discontinued,  as  have 
also  many  of  the  former  industries  that  once  flourish- 
ed in  this  beautiful,  crescent-shaped  village  of  the 
Merrimac — Salisbury  Point. 

Salisbury  Point  never  entertained  the  desire  to 
change  her  name  and  give  uj)  the  historic  associa- 
tions which  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  clus- 
tered in  the  old  homestead  of  Salisbury.  But  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  in  June  16,  1886,  by  vote  of 
its  members,  and  by  signature  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  annexed  this  ancient  Salisbury  Mills 
Village  and  Point,  comprising  the  whole  early  West 
Parish  of  the  town,  with  its  industries,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  upwards  of  two  million  dollars,  and  a  population 
of  three  thousand  [leople,  to  the  town  of  Amesbury. 

Births  in  Sai-lsbuey. — The  following  is  a  record 
of  the  births  recorded  in  Salisbury  from  1637  up  to 
1641  : 

Wymond,  son  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mary,  liis  wife,  born  let  of 
Second  Moutb,  1037. 

Samuel,  son  of  Juu.  Sevenins  and  Abigail,  born  I9tb  of  Seventli 
Month,  1 037. 

Judith,  dauglitt;r  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mary,  his  wife,  born  iid 
of  Eiglitb  Month,  1038. 

[I  tliinlt  the  above  were  born  before  thoir  parents  removed  to  SaliB- 
bury— probaldy  reoordeii  by  Mr.  Bradbuty  after  he  became  town-clerk.] 

Hester,  yo  daughter  of  John  Sanders  and  Hester,  bis  wife,  born  5th 
of  Seventh  Month,  1039. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Willi  Allen  and  Ann,  his  wife,  boni  4th  of 
Eleventh  Mouth,  1639. 


Jonathiiu,  son  of  Rich.  Singletary  and  Susana,  born  nth  of  Eleveulli 
Month,  1039. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Juo.  Dicltinson  and  Mary,  born  12th  of  First 
Mouth,  1639. 

John,  son  of  Jno.  Stevens  and  Katheriue,  born  2d  of  Ninth  Month, 
1639. 

[Land  was  assigued  to  3Ir.  Stevens  for  a  house-lot,  which  he  built 
npon,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the  family — still  occupied  by  Samuel 
Stevens,  Esq.,  as  a  homestead  —  short  distance  south  of  Cushing's 
Corner.] 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Jarret  Hadon  and  Margerite,  born  loth  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1039. 

Eben,  son  of  John  Severanos  and  Abigail,  born  7th  of  First  Month , 
1639. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Josiab  Cobham  and  Mary,  born  25th  Sixth  Month 
164(1. 

Thomas,  sou  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Mary,  his  wife,  born  2Sth  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1040. 

Isaac,  son  of  Anthony  Colby  aud  Sussana,  born  6th  of  Fifth  Month , 
1640. 

John,  son  of  Rodger  Eastman  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  born  9th  of  Fii  -! 
Mouth,  1640. 

Eliziibeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Lad  and  Ann,  11th  of  Tenth  Month,  lt'4 
f  Thomas,  son  of  Juo.  Hojt  and  Frances,  born  1st  of  Eleveiii' 
I  Mouth,  1640. 

I  Gregorie,  son  of  Jno.  lloyt  and  Frances,  born  1st  oif  Eleveiitti 
(.Month,  1640. 

[Twins-lst  pair.] 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Will,  floldred  and  Isabell,  born  An.  1640. 

Jacob,  son  of  Mr.  Wni.  Hooke  and  Elner,  born  15th  of  Seventh 
Mouth,  1640. 

[The  Hook  name  was  once  very  common  ;  now  no  male  of  the  uauR- 
in  town.] 

Ephraim,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winsly  and  Elizabeth,  born  I5tli  if 
Second  Month,  1641. 

Thomas,  son  of  Tho.  Barnard  and  Hellena,  his  wiif,  was  born  lutli  "t 
Third  Month,  1041. 

Johu,  son  of  Mr.  Jno.  Hall  and  Rebecka,  born  ISthof  First  Monll 
1641. 

Kebecka,  daughter  of  John  Bagley  and ,  was  born  21th  of  NiriU 

Month,  lr41. 

Abigail,  daughterof  Jno.  Severanos  aud  Abigail,  born  7th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1041. 

Eunice,  daughter  of  Ric.  Singletary  and  Susana,  his  wife,  born  7tli  ut 
Eleventh  Month,  1041. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Tho.  Hauxworth  and  Mary,  born  22d  of  Second 
Month,  1>H1. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jno,  Stevens  and  Katherine,  born  7th  of  First 
Month,  1041. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley  and  Mary,  born  16th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1041. 

JIary,  daughter  of  Tho.  Carter  and  Mary,  born  6th  of  Eighth  Mouth, 
1041, 

I^lary,  daughterof  Ralph  Blasdale  and  Elizabeth,  born  5th  of  Fir^i 
Mouth,  1041, 

[Ralph  Blasdale  was  employed  to  ring  the  bell  on  the  church  and  wa- 
also  keeper  of  the  "Ordinary."] 

John,  son  of  Juo.  Bayly,  born  ISthof  Third  Month,  1043. 

Abigail,  daughterof  Jno,  Severanos  and  Abigail,  born  25th  of  Tliipl 
Month,  1043. 

John,  son  of  Willi.  Huntingdon  and  Joanna,  born  August,  An.  lOt.; 

Thomas,  sou  of  Wni.  Sargent  and  Elizabeth,  born  11th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1043. 

Rebecka,  daughter  of  \Vm.  Holdred  and  Isabell,  born  20th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1643. 

Martha,  daughter  of  Josia  Cobham,  aud  Mary,  born  3d  of  Fifth 
Jlonth,  1043, 

Uatinah,  daughter  of  Rich.  Currier  aud  .\nn,  his  wife,  born  Sth  of 
Fifth  Mouth,  1643. 

Moses,  son  of  .Mr.  \Vm.  Worcester  and  Sai-ah,  born  loth  of  Ninth 
Month,  UA3. 

Tho.,  son  of  Tho.  Carter  and  Mary,  born  An.  1643. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Wm.  Barnes  and  Rachell,  born  25th  of  Eleventli 
Month,  1643. 

["Barn's  Island,"  so-called  to  this  day,  is  a  woody  island,  iu  the  Tide 
meadows,  a  short  distance  from  Town  Creek,  owned  by  Wm.  Barnes.] 
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Hannall,  daughter  of  Goo.  Jlartyn  ami  Ilannah.  horn  1st  of  Twi-lltli 
Month,  UM3. 

Jobti,  sonof  LukellearJaiui  Saiali,  I...1T1  Jlh  of  Tw.-lrili  Jlornli,  10 1:). 

Sarah,  daiiKhlir  of  Robert  I'lkc,  horn  '.illh  of  Twelfth  Month,  llVll. 

Mary,  lianghter  of  lioberl  I'ike,  horn  2-M  of  TiM-Ilth  Jh.nth,  llM:!. 

Abigail,  .iatightcr  of  Henry  lirnwn  anil  Abigail,  horn  iM  of  Twelfth 
Month,  lli4:i. 

Rehecka,  daughter  of  Anthony  Colby,  llth  of  First  M Ii,  I'HIi. 

Fourteen  births  are  lecorded  in  11.11.  Filleen  biitbs  are  i.-.  ,.nl..l  in 
1645. 

John,  ton  of  John  Sand-rs  and  Hester,  his  \vir.-,born  Lst  of  iMftI, 
Month,  1641. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  5Ir.  Win.  Woree.ster  anti  Sarah,  hi.s  wife,  born  1th 
of  Second  Month,  1641. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Win.  Holdred  an.l  hsabell,  his  wife,  in.rn  iJd  of 
Second  Mouth,  1641. 

John,  8OD  of  Mr.  t'hrieto|,h<r  Bait  and  Ann,  l.oiii  4th  of  Tiist  .Month, 
1641. 

John,  son  of  John  lla.rison  and  (iia<.-.  born  26lh  of  Fonitli  Slontb, 
1642. 


,  burn  IJIh  of  .>Je...nd  Jb.ntlr, 
igail,  his  nite,  :l(tli  of  Fourth 


Josiah,  eon  of  Josiah  roMiani  and  JIa 
1642. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Henry  ISiown  an.l  i 
Month,  1642. 

Hannah,  daughter   of  Willi    Allin   and    Ann,    b..rii    ITtli   ..f   F..11 
Jlonth,  1642. 

Daniel,  Son  of  Daniel  Lad  an.l  Ann,  born   2r,lli   ,,f  .s,.ve]ith    M..i 
1642. 

Timothy,  son  of  .Mr.  Win.  Woreest.-r  and   Sarali,  born    1  Itb  .)f  Tl 
Month,  1642. 

Job u,  son  of  J.ihn   |iiekis..n  an.l    M 


aly,  b..ni  2oih  of  Eighth   M..iilb, 

f  John    >andei9  and    ll.-.stei,  b.,ru    lidh    of  T.-nlh 

erof  ,I..hn  Cb.ngh  and  Jane,  li.th  of  Tenth  .M..nth, 

1  and  llellen,  b.irn  l.-.th  ..f  Kiev,  nth 

tevens   an.l    Katlirioe,   b.ini    Jtli    .if 

i.lgean.l  Ann,  b..rn  lltb  ..f  Tw.lftli 

..liher   Matt  an.l  Ann,  his  uilV,  b..ru 

•11  ■y.,l  of  Tw,.lflh 


1642. 

Ruth,  daughter 
Month,  1B42. 

Elizabeth,  daugh 
1642. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Thomas  liarn; 
Month,  16-12. 

Elizabeth,   daughter  of    J.ibn 
Twelfth  Month,  Hi  12. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wni.  Pa 
Month,  1642. 

Fall  and  Barnabas,  sons  of  ("hr 
ISth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1642. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  .lohn  11. .yt  and  Fra 
Month,  1642. 

John,  son  of  John  Ilsley  atid  Sarah,  born  ye  Fiist  Month.  1612. 

Johu,8onof  Robeit  Barnard,  was  horn  2d  of  Fiist  M..ntb,  161  J. 

Mary,  danghter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  and  .Mary.  b..iu  ITtli  ..f  Fiist 
Month,  164i 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Roger  Easinan  and  Sainh,  b.jrn  Ksth  of  Third 
Month,  1643. 

Town  Officers. — 7th  of  Ninth  Jlonth,  164n,  after  grants  of  land  were 
recorded,  the  following  is  added:  "All  ye  above  said  grants  were  eon- 
firmed  by  Mr.  Christcphcrliatt,  Mr.  Sam'l  Winsley,  Mr.  Sam  Hall,  Tho. 
Bradbury  and  Isiuic  Bnswell  according  to  the  order  of  yo  Tow-no  pro- 
vided In  that  behalf." 

2oth  of  First  .Month,  1641,  the  f^ame  statement  is  made. 

lllth  of  Fifth  Month,  1041,  Samuel  Dudley,  John  .Sanders,  Mr.  Bait, 
Mr.  Munday  and  Thomas  Maeie  arpi-inteil  to  set  off  lan<l  as  grante.l. 

4th  of  Fifth  Month,  1612,  Mr.  J..hn  Hall,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Thomas 
Macie  and  Uobert  I'iko  shall  make  the  rate,  etc.  Sam  Dudley,  Hiehard 
Wells,  John  Sanders,  John  Severance  and  John  Harrison  to  make  the 
rate  for  Mr.  Worcester. 

lOlh  of  Tenth  Month,  1612,  Samuel  Dudley,  Mr.  Worster,  Mr.  liatt, 
John  Sanders,  Robert  Pike,  Josiah  Ckibhitt  and  John  S.-veranco  to  have 
fnll  power  until  2Ulh  of  First  Month  ne.\t  ensuing,  to  order  all  things 
concerning  the  house  lota.  J.ihn  Hall,  Henry  Munday,  Thomas  JIacie 
anil  Thomas  Bradbnry  power  to  make  a  rate  for  debts,  etc.  Als  .  ordered 
that  Mr.  William  Worster,  Samuel  Dudley,  .lohn  Sanders,  Samuel  Win- 
sley, Uobert  I'ike,  Josiah  Cibbitt  anil  John  Severance  to  distribute  all 
lands  with  power  to  lay  out  streets,  etc. 

20th  of  Twelfth  Month,  U;42,  Saninel  Mndley,  John  Hall,  Mr.  Batt, 
Thomas  Macie,  John  Sanders.  Robert  Pike  and  Thomas  Bradbury  wen. 
appointed  to  order  all  town  nflaiis. 

20lh(,f  First  Month,  1611,  Ki.  bai.l  N.ulh  appomled  town  cijer. 


4tb  of  Third  Month,  164:i,  ordere.l  th,^t  seven  nien-that  is  to  say, 
:>Ir.  Batt,  John  Severance,  Tb.i.  Mney,  Mr.  .I.din  Hull,  Robert  I'lUe,' 
.l..hn  Sanders  and  Tlionias  Bradbury— shall  have  full  power  to  order  all 
the  alTairs  of  the  tonii,  excepting  viewing  out  of  lan.ls,  until  the  1st  of 
Si.Ntli  Month,  next  en»uing-tbey  or  any  five  ..f  them. 

loth  of  Kleventh  M..ntb.  16l:i.  grants  of  land  eonlirmed  by  Cbrisl.i- 
liher  liatt,  Sam  Wiiisl.  y,  Sam  Hall,  Tb.imas  Bradlmiy  an.l  Isaa.:  Bus 
wi-ll. 

i:illi  of  Tw.-lfth  iM..iilb,  liUi,  .Sam  Dudley  and  Sam  Winsley  iho.sen 
.l.piili.s  bir  lb.-  next  tli-neral  (■.mrt  at  Boston. 

l.Mli  ,s,.,  ,,i„l  Jlonth,  11114,  Josiah  Cobliam  chosen  gr..rd  .iuryinan  for 

th..-  y.-ar  ensuing.     At  the  same  meeting  ordered  that  Mr.  Dudley,  Tho. 

j   Bia.llHiry,  Robert  Pike,  .Mr.  Munday  and   Lsiiac  Bnswell  shall  have  full 

I   power  to  order  all  the  aflairs  of  the  town,  except  about  lands,  until  the 

I   1st  day  of  November  next. 

[       t:itli  of  Thir.l  Jlonth,  1644,  Richar.l  Dunimer,  of  Newbury,  was  rhosen 
.bpiity  for  til..  I.iwn  of  Salusbuiy  for  the  next  General  (_V.iirt  of  eli-c- 

fitli  of  Kleventh  Jlonth,  164-1,  Sam  Winsley,  John  Severance  and  John 
Elsley  shall  lay  out  the  highway  that  goetli  hy  Goodman  Moyces  and  to 
the  eonioii  towards  the  Little  River,  to  be  laid  five  rods  broad  where  may 
be  most  commodious  f..r  the  town's  use. 

2oth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  it  was  or- 
dered that  these  five  men.  viz  :  Sir.  Sam  Winsley,  J..lin  San.leis,  John 
Ralfe,  John  Stevens  and  John  Elsley,  shall  have  p..wer  to  dispose  of  all 
the   town's  business,  excepting  giving  of  lands,  until  tho  1st  day  of  ye 
j  Third  Jlonth. 

I       Sth  of  Second  Jlonth,  lol.i,  Jarr-t  Hadden  was  chosen  grand  juiyiuan 
I   for  the  year  ensuing, 

!       1st  of  Thud  M.mth,  104o,  Sam  Wiusb-y  was  chosen  deputy  for  ye  court 
;   of  election. 

,       '211  of  Eleventh  Jlonth,  li'.4-..  the  "  Clarke  "  allowed  a  penny  for  every 
I  giant  of  land  recoided. 

•2"tli  of  Eleventh  Jlonth,  164.%  the  " ,5  "  men  elected  were  Sam  Dud- 
ley, Chiistopber  Batt,  Henry  JInnday,  Edmund  French  and  John  Eaton. 
I       lith  of  .Seconil  Jlouili,  I6I1;,  John  Eaton  chosen  grand  juryman 
I      27tli  of  Kiev,  nib  Jl..Hili.  10 16,  "  7  ■■  men  chosen  for  one  year— Sam- 
uel  Du.iley,  Lieut     I'llo  ,   lb...   Bradbury,  Italfe  Blesdale,  Tho.  Slacy, 
Sargt,  Chabi.-ean.l  Jli.  .Nun  Winsley. 
]       2.1  ..f  T"elttli  Jlonth,  1647,  the  "  .=.  "  men  elected  were  Jlr.  Batt,  Tho. 
llradbiiry,  E.lwar.l  Fr.iiih,  Isa.ie  Bnswell  and  Richard  Wells. 

lllth  of  Secon.l  Jlonth.  16I.S,  Riebaid  JInnday  was  a.lded  to  the  towns- 
men f  .1  rating  estates  accoiding  to  court  older. 

ITIli   ..f  Si.xtb    Jlonth,  164.S,  John  Stevens  appointed  tax  collect. .r  by 
the  "7"  men. 
LOth  of  Eighth   Jlonth,    164.S,    Sara    Du.iley,   Cbi 
j    Bradbnry,  Tho.  Jla.-y  and   H.-iiiy  Aini.i.iss  ibosen 
!  affairs. 

I       l.stli  of  T.-nth  Month,  lfi4.s,  Jlr.  JInnday,  Henry  Ambrose,  John  Sev- 
erance.  .lohn  Stevens  and  Tho.  JIacy  chosen  grand  jurymen. 

nth  of  Fiist  Jlonth,  16411,  Lieut.  Pike,  Isjiac  Bnswell,  Kichard  Wells, 
Edward  French  and  Josiah  Cobliam  ch.jsen  jurors  for  county  court  to 
be  b..l.leu  at  Salisbury. 

0,1  uf  Ninth  Jlonth.  164(1,  Sam  Hall,  Geo.  Goldwyer,  Richard  North, 
Ant.  Coloby  and  Tho.  Harnett  chosen  to  serve  upon  tho  grand  jury. 

7tli  of  Eleventh  .Month,  164;),  prudential  men  elected  were  Sam  Hall. 
Richard  Wells,  E.lwaril  Fien.h,  Lieut.  Pike  and  Isiuic  Buswell. 

2iltli  of  Eleventh  M.mtli,  lii.'.H.  prudential  men  were  Tho.  Bradbury, 
Josiah  Coblmni,  John  Severance,  Geo.  Goldwyer  an.l  .Ino.  Clougli. 

Il'.th  of  Seiond  Jlonth,  lo.'.l,  Tho.  Bradbury  was  chosen  deputy  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

P.llli  of  Eleventh  Month,  Ir.OI,  ],ni. I. -iiti.il  men  were  Edward  Frenclit 
Isaac  Buswell,  Hiehar.l  Wells,  Ant.  Colby  an.l  Phillip  Challice.  Then 
.John  Stevens  added  in  room  of  Phillip  Challice  and  Willi  Partrulg  in 
room  of  Bii  hard  W.-lls.     Tho.  Bradbniy,  town  clerk. 

Ist  of  Twelfth  Month,  1G.''.2,  prudential  men,  Thos.  Bradbury,  Thos. 
Macy,  .lohn  Ilsley,  Andrew  Greely  and  John  Gyll. 

Pith  of  Twelfth  Jlonth,  Ma<,  Samuel  Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  Richard 
Wells,  John  Severance  and  .lohn  Clongli  chosen  prudential  men. 

2',lth  of  Eleventh  Jlonth,  16J»,  Thos.  Bradbury  was  cho.sen  nioderator  ; 
Samuel  Hall,  John  Severance,  Jos.  Cobhaiu,  George  Goldwyer  and  John 
tllough  elected  prudential  men. 

lltb  of  Tweltb  -Month,  16.M.  Robert  I'ike,  E.lward  French,  Isaac  Bus- 
well,  Andrew  Greely  and  Philip  Wollidg,  pru.leiiti.il  men. 

1747,  JInlch  lllth,  t.iwn  cleil;.  Caleb  Cusbiiig,  Jr.;  selectni.-n,  Timothy 
Townseiid,  Reuben  Morrill  and  Wiiitbrop  True. 
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1747,  M^irch  8th,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Gushing.  Jr  ; selectmen,  Eliae  Pike, 
Philip  Rowell,  Samuel  Smith,  John  Buawell  and  Nathaniel  Fitts. 

1748-40,  March  Uth,  Ciileb  Gushing  elected  town  clerk  ;  selectmen^ 
Captain  Pike,  Moses  Jlerriil,  Jr.,  ami  Philip  Kowell. 

1749,  March  8th.  t(»wn  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing  ;  selectmen.  Captain  Pike, 
Jonathan  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Morrill,  Philip  Rowell  and  Winthrop  True- 

1750,  M.irch  r2th,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Gushiug  ;  aelectmou,  Caleb  Gush- 
ing. Moses  Marrill,  Jr ,  and  Philip  Howell. 

1752,  March  iMth,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cusbing  ;  selectmen,  Captain 
Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell,  Richard  Hackitt,  Abniham  Morrill  and  Ben- 
jamin Morrill. 

1753,  March  lltli,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Gushing;  selectmen,  Benjamin 
Morriii,  Henry  Eaton  and  Richard  Hackitt. 

1754,  M.irch  I2th,  Caleb  Gushing  wna  chosen  town  clerk  ;  selectmen, 
Benjamin  Moirill,  Richard  Ihickitt  and  Henry  Eaton. 

1754,  May  2l8t,  Caleb  Cushiog  was  chosen  representative  to  General 
Court. 

1755,  March  11th,  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  lor  selectmen,  Richard 
Hackitt,  Henry  Eaton  and  John  Easnian. 

1755,  Mity  I9lh,  for  representative,  Abraham  Morrill. 

1756,  M;irch  'Jth,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Richard 
Hiickitt,  John  Estmun  and  Henry  Eaton.  May  ISth,  Caleb  Cnshing 
elected  representative. 

1757,  March  8th,  town  cl--rk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  John  East- 
man, Winthrop  True  and  Stephen  Merrill.  May  I8th,  representative, 
Caleb  (y'ushing. 

1758,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Henry  Eaton, 
Winthrop  True  and  Richard  Hackitt.  May  23d,  representative,  Caleb 
Gushing. 

1759,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Henry  Eaton  and  Richard  Hackitt.  May  22d,  representative, 
Caleb  Gushing. 

17G0,  March  11th,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen.  Stephen 
Merrrill,  Richard  Hackitt  and  Henry  Eaton.  May  Uth,  representative, 
Caleb  Gushing. 

1761,  March  10th,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Lieutenant  Muses  Pike  and  John  Eastman.    May  lutb,  representa- 
tive, Caleb  Gushing. 
17CJ.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  3Ioses  Pike  and  Wm. 

Brown,  se'eclmen  ;  Caleb  Cusbing,  representative. 
176;i.    Winthrop   True,   town   clerk;    Piiilip   Rowell,   Moses   Pike  and 

Winthrop  True,  selectmen;  Caleb  Gushing,  representative. 
1704.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Philip  Rowell  and 

Moses  Pike,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Gushing,  representative. 
1755.  WiTilhrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Closes  Pike  and  Wni. 

Brown,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Gushiut^.  representJitive. 
1700.   Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 

Brown,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cnshing,  representative. 
i:f>7.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;   Daniel  Slorrtll,  Daniel  Fitts  and 

Winthrop  True,  selectmen;  Caleb  Gushing,  representative. 
1708.   WiMtlirop  True,  town  clerk;    Winthrop  True,  Daniel  Fitts  and 

Deacon  Daniel  Morrill,  Helectnien  ;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Currier,  repre- 
sentative. 
17(i9.    Winthrop   True,    town   clerk;    Deacon    Daniel    Morrill,   Lemuel 

Stevens  and  Daniel   Moody,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Gushing,  representa- 

1770.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  John  Pike,  Jr.,  and 
Daniel  Morriii,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Gushing,  representative. 

1771.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Henry  Morrill,  Daniel  Moody  and 
Lt-nuiel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushiug,  representJitive. 

177-J.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  Eaton,  Aaron  Glough,  Jr.,  and 
Ht*nry  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  Smith,  representative. 

177.J.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Aaron  Giongh,  Jr., 
aud  Henry  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  Smith,  representative. 

17*4.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Henry  Mornll  and 
Aaron  Glough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  Smith,  representative. 

1775.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  Morrill.  Daniel  Moody  and 
Aaron  (Plough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  repre^ieutative. 

1776.  Benjamin  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Aaron  Glough,  Jr.,  Henry  Morrill 
and  D.iniel  Moody,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  representative. 

177i.  Daniol  .Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye  aud 
Aaron  Glough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1778.  Daniel  fllorrill,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Benj,  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  sotectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1779.  Danie!  Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  .Morrill,  BeiU- Evans  and  Daniel 
Moody,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Pago,  representJitive. 


1780.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Daniel  Moody,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1781.  Benj.  Evan-?,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ezekiel  Evans,  repi-csentative. 

1782  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Page,  Daniel  Sloody  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1783.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Joseph  Page  and  Ezekiel 
Jloi-rill,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1784.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Ezekiel  Morrill  and 
Aaron  Glough,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1785.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Belcher  Dole  and  Sloses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  repi-cscntalive. 

1786.  Samuel  Xye,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Fitts,  Belcher  Dole  and  Most- 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Blarch,  representative, 

1787.  Samuel  Nye,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Mose^ 
Rowell,  selectmen:  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1788.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Mosi-^ 
Ro^vuH,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1789.  Benj.  Evaus,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Ezekit.l 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ezekiel  Morrill,  representative. 

1790.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Most> 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1791.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Henry  Sloody,  Ezekiel  Evans  and  Most-a 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1792.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moses  True  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page  (died  this  year),  representative. 

1793.  Beiy.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moses  True  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1794.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Aaron  Glough,  Joseph  Fitts  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1795.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Aaron  Glough  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen;  Joshua  FoUansbee,  representative. 

1796.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  FJtts,  S;imuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative, 

1797.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1798.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1799.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  aud  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

ISUU.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1801.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Josiah  Freuch,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Sauiuel  March,  representative. 

180A  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Fitts,  Capt.  Enoch  Collins  and 
Lieut.  Joshua  Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1803.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Jonathan  Morrill,  Samuel  Nye  and  Josiah 
French,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  represeutiitive. 

1804.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

1805.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

180G.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Morrill,  representative. 

18j7.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Jabcz  True,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Morrill  and  Jonathan  Webster,  represen- 
tatives. 

1808.  Benj.  Evans  and  John  Flandei*s,  town  clerks  ;  Jahez  True,  Seth 
Clark  and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  represeutative,  no  record. 

1809.  John  Flaudere,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth.Glark  aud  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Col.  Jonathan  Smith,  representative. 

1810.  Elijah  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth  Glark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Amos  Morrill,  repicsentative. 

18U.  Elijah  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Mornll,  selectmen  ;  Amos  Morrill,  reiiresentjUive. 

1812.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth  Glark  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Samuel  March  aud  Jonathan  Smith,  representatives. 

1813.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk  ;  Moses  Deal,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March  and  Jonathan  Smith,  represen- 
tatives. 

1814.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk;  Moses  Deal,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Merrill,  selectmen;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1815.  Joseph  Nye,  town  clerk;  Samuel  March,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

181 G.  Joseph  Nye,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Man-h,  Seth  Glark  and  .\mos 
Slorrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephraim  .Morril),  representative. 
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1817.  Joseph  S.ve,  town  dork  :  Siimuol  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Worrill,  seloctnifii ;  Epliraim  Morrill,  repn-sontarivc. 

1818.  Josi-ph  Nyo,  town  cK^rk  ;  Sanuu'l  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1819.  Joseph  N)-o,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephraim  Morrill,  representative. 

1820.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  .Samnel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Seth  ClarU  and 
Amos  Jlorrill,  selectmen  ;  Epliraim  Morrill,  representative. 

1S21.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Ih^nj.  Evans 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  .March,  representative. 

1822.  Josejih  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  .Samuel  Eaton,  Jr..  lieiij.  Evans  and 
Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephraim  .Morrill,  representative. 

1823.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  lienj.  Evans  and 
Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  El)hraim  Morrill,  representative. 

1824.  Joseph  Wailleigh,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Daniel  Wehster 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  none  voted  I'or. 

1825.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Sanniel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Betij.  Evans 
and  .\mos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1820.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Joseph  Wa.lleigh 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Du<lley  Evans,  representjitive. 

1827.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Capl.  Samuel  Eaton,  Dudley  Evans 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Dudley  Evans,  representjitive 

1828.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster 
anil  Dudley  Evans,  selectmen  ;  represeiitntive,  none  voted  for. 

18-29.  John  C<ilby,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  O.  Wehster  and 
Ellas  French,  selectmen  ;  Daniel  lilasdell  and  Benj.  W.  Lowell,  rep- 
resentatives. 

1830.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Elias  French,  Azor  0.  Webster  and  Henry 
M.  Brown, selectmen  ;  representatives,  none  voted  fur. 

1831.  John  Colby,  town  clerk;  Iteuben  Evans,  Dudley  Evans  and 
Samuel  Eaton,  selectmen.;  Reuben  Evans,  John  Colby  and  Cyrus 
Dearborn,  representatives. 

1832.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton.  Wm.  0.  Mills  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen;  Reuben  Evans,  Benj.  Bachelor  and  Eliies 
French,  representatives. 

1833.  John  Colby,  town  clerk ;  Samuel  E.aton,  Wm.  0.  Slills  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen;  Jacob  Morrill,  Beiy.  Bachelor  and  Elias 
French,  representatives. 

1834.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster  and 
M(wes  True,  selectmen  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  representative. 

18:io.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster  and 
Moses  True,  selectmen  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  M.jrrill  and  Tnie 
G.  Graves,  representatives. 

1836.  Azor  0.  Webster,  towu  clerk  ;  Henry  ^r.  Brown,  Enoch  F.iwlet 
and  Moses  True,  selectmen  ;  .\ngier  M.  Morrill,  Enoch  Fowler  and 
True  G.  Graves,  representatives. 

1837.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Enoch  Fowler 
and  Samuel  Eaton,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  George,  representative. 

1838.  AzorO.  Wetoter,  town  clerk  ;  Josiah  B.  Gale,  Robert  Fowler,  Jr., 
and  Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  George  and  John 

"■    Morrill,  representatives. 

1839.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Robert  Fowlel-, 
Jr.,  and  Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  represen- 
tative. 

1840.  .\zor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen;  John  Evans,  representative. 

18H.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen ;  representative,  none  voted  for. 

1S42.  Azor  O  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  OlBu  Boardniau,  Dudley  Evans  and 
Eliaa  French,  selectmen  ;  Aaron  Morrill,  representative. 

1843.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Bagley  and 
Elias  French,  selectmen  ;  representative,  none  cliosen. 

1844.  A7,or  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Timothy  1".  Morrill,  .lohn  Morrill 
(3d)  and  Elias  French,  selectmen  ;  Benj  Sawyer,  representative. 

184."i.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Timothy  1>.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Sawyer,  representative. 

1846.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Win.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  representative,  no  choice. 

1847.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Israel  Morrill,  selectmen ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  representa- 
tive. 

1848.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thcmias  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Welrslcr, 
Jr.,  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  represen- 
tative. 

1849.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  .t.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  no  choice  for  representative. 
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IS.'iO.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thom^is  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Sanniel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  .Tohu  Q.  Evans,  representative. 

1851.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Thomas  J.Clark,  D.iuiel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  no  choice  for  representative. 

1852.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomiia  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  represen- 
tative. 

1853.  Azor  0.  WebstiT,  town  clerk;  Tliomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  S.  t'olby,  representative. 

1854.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  0.  Stearns 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Robert  Rich,  representative. 

1S55.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Ebenezer  Tucker,  Wm.  li.  Itagloy 

and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Wm.  H.  Bagley,  representative. 
1851).  Azor  O,  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Bagley  and 

Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Wm.  H.  B.  Currier,  representative. 
1857.  Azor  A.  Webster,  town   clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  John  Q,  Evans 

and  Moses  T,  Cilley,  selectmen  ;  Robert  W.  Patten  and  Benj.  Evans, 

repieseutatives.  District  No.  1. 
18:.S.  Azor  C.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  O.  Stearns 

and  Moses  T.  Cilley,  selectmen  ;  Winthrop  O.  Evans,  Nowburyport, 

and  E.  M.  Morse,  .\mesbury,  representatives. 
1859.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  O. 

Stearns  and  John  True^ selectmen  ;  B.  G.  Colby  aud  T.  S.  Robinson, 
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1  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.   Fifleld  and 

I  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 

:  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.   Fifiold  and 

1  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,   B.  E.   Fifleld  and 

clerk ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifleld  and 


1860.   Azor  O.  Wi'bstcr,  Jr.,  tow 
John  True,  selectmen. 

1801.  AzorO.  Webster,  Jr.,  lo« 
John  True,  selectmen. 

1802.  Azor  O.  Webster,  Jr.,  tow 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectme 

1863.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  tow 
Moses  K.  Pike,  selectmen. 

1864.  AzorO.  Webster,  Jr.,  tow 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectmen. 

18G5.  Azor  O.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fiheld  aud 

Streeter  Evans,  selectmen. 
1866  to  1.S74.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town   clerk  ;  W.  It.  B.   Currier,  B.  E. 

Fifleld  and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 
1875,  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  J.  K.  Clark,  B.  E.  FilieUl  and  J. 

M.  Eaton,  sele(!tmeu. 
1870.  Samuel  .1.  lirowu,  town  clerk  ;  J,  N.  Clark,  B.  E  Fifleld  and  J.  M. 

Eaton,  selectmen. 

1877.  Saumel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  II.  B.  Currier,  M.ises  G.  Wilson 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1878.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  W.San- 
born and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1879.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  J.  W.  Sanborn 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1880.  Samnel  J,  Brown,  town  clerk;   W.  II.  B.   Currier,  J.,lin  Sanborn 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1881.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Cnrrier,  W.  H.  B  laisdel 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

18S2.  Sanmel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morriil 
and  J,  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1883.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Jlorrill 
and  J.  ,M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1884.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1885.  Samuel  J,  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1886.  Sanniel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  II.  B.  Currier,  John  F.  Currier 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

Sali.sbury  Soldier,s  in  the  Rebellion.— The 
town  preserved  its  ancient  historic  record  by  arming 
and  equipping  soldiers  to  preserve  us  a  nation,  as  the 
following  list  will  show: 

John  F.  Goodwin,  private,  2.'^h  Blaas,  Begt. 

James  Goodwin,  .Jr.,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regl.  ;  died  of  wounds. 

Robert  Burnett,  Jr.,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Itc^gt.;  killed  in  battle. 

Dudley  E.  Gale,  private,  3d  Cav.  ;  servcid  full  term,  three  years. 

George  H.  Morrill,  captaiu,  17th  Mass.  Regt.;  disch.,  .lisability. 

John  B.  Mansflcld,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  di.!d  of  disease. 

Nathaniel  Fifleld,  corporal,  4aili  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Jonathan  E.  Blaisdcll,  private,  24th  Mass.  Uegt.  ;  re-enlisted. 
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William  N.  Hoyt,  pri\atp,  4(ith  N.  Y.  Kegt.  ;  served  three  years. 

John  S.  FoIIart,  private,  24th  Miifs.  Regt.  ;  re-enlisted. 

Abner  Gui:<J,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Eegt. ;  eened  three  years, 

Edwin  A.  Moulton,  corporal,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  re-eulisted. 

George  A.  Campbell,  private,  24th  Mass.  Eegt.  ;  re-eulisted  4th  Cav. ; 
disch.,  disability  ;  diedjuly  1S64. 

Cyrus  E.  Kendrick,  private,  ITth  Maes.  Regt.  ;  discb. ;  re-enlisted  2d 
H.  A. 

John  Thorn,  corporal,  24th  Mass.  Kegt. ;  disch.  and  re-eulisted. 

George  H.  Liindbnrg,  private,  17th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  served  three  years. 

Joseph  Colby,  private,  12th  Mass.  Kegt. ;  was  in  four  rebel  prisons  ; 
served  three  years. 

Thomas  Hessian,  private,  2Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Charles  L.  Kanjsdell,  private,  17th  IV] ass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability; 
also  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 

George  0.  Morrill,  private.  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

J.  Plummer  Cammett,  private,  4Uth  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  Shaw,  private,  ITth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch. ;  re-enlisted  2d  H.  A. 

John  B.  Allen,  private,  4iJth  N.  Y.  Kegt.  ;  seived  three  years. 

John  G.  Morrill,  bugler,  4l)lh  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Stephen  C.  Pearson,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Kegt. ;  died  Andersonville. 

Asa  E.  Perkins,  private,  4i4h  N.  Y.  Kegt.  ;  died  of  disease. 

Albert  D.  Bailey,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  served  three  years. 

Simon  F.  Blake,  1st  sergt.,  17th  Mass.  Kegt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

"William  O.  Cotfin,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability,  first 
time;  re-enlisted  2d  H.  A, ;  died  of  disease. 

George  P.  True,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

M.  Webster  Osgood,  private,  4(ith  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  served  three  years. 

James  0.  Carruthers,  5th  sergt ,  2sth  MaHs.  Kegt.  ;  pro.  to  Ist  sergt. 
and  lieut. 

Timothy  Osgood,  private,  10th  Illinois  Kegt. 

Andrew  J.  Wadleigh,  flag  sergt.,  40th  N.  Y.  Kegt.  ;  served  three 
years. 

Henry  K.  M'adleigh,  private,  40th  N  Y.  Kegt. ;  served  three  years. 

Timothy  Hessian,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt. 

Henry  M.  Brown,  1st  sergt.,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  J.  Brown,  private,  17th  Blass.  Kegt. ;  died  of  disease. 

John  B.  Morrill,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

Thomas  B.  Willey,  corporal,  22d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Jeremiah  A.  Greely,  captain,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  and  2d  H.  A.;  captain 
Co.  M,  2d  H.  A. 

Tbeophilus  Sanborn,  corporal,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  re-eniisted  ;  died  in 
rebel  prison. 

James  M.  Allen,  2d  sergt.,  22d  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted  in 
32d  Regt. 

John  Cowen,  sergt.,  17th  Mass.  Regt,  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Charles  E.  Flanders,  private,  17th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch.  and  re-en- 
listed. 

Joseph  A.  Collins,  captain's  orderly,  24th  Mass.  Regt.;  served  three 
years. 

Enoch  Collins,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

John  Blasdell,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch. ;  re-eulisted  ;  died  of 
disease. 

Charles  T.  Moulton,  private,  24th  Maes.  Kegt. ;  died  of  disease. 

George  W.  Merrill,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  disability. 

Davis  French,  private,  24th  Mass.  Kegt. ;  died  of  disease. 

George  W'.  Carr,  private,  40th  N,  Y.  Regt.;  disch.;  re-enlisted; 
wounded  ;  died  of  disease. 

George  A.  Morrill,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Simon  H,  Davenport,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  wounded  and  disch.; 
lost  left  arm  by  gun-shot. 

George  H.  Barnard,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt. 

Enoch  S.  Dow,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.;  disch.  and  re-enlisted,  and 
died  of  wounds  November,  18G4. 

Georgo  W.  Dow,  private,  3d  N.  H.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  U.  Knight,  sergt.,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

W' illiam  U.  Paisley,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  died  Andersonville. 

Alonzo  Falls,  corpoml,  2;jJ  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  and  re-eulisted. 

W^illiam  B.  Hammond,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt. 

Charles  E.  Osgood,  sergt.,  14th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  by  reason  of  pro- 
motion ;  wounded  ;  prisoner  in  I*ibby  Prison  ;  paroled  and  disch. 

Warren  F.  Osgood,  corporal,  lOtli  filoss.  Kegt. ;  wounded ;  trans,  to 
Invalid  Corps  and  disch.  at  exp.  of  service. 

Mansfield  P.  Hutch,  musician,  20th  Mass.  Regt. 

Lowell  M.  Dow,  corporal,  3d  N.  U.  Kegt.  ;  discii.  exp.  of  service ;  now 
at  borne. 

Napoleon  T.  D.  Shehan,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Kept. 


Jabez  S.  Jones,  private,  9th  N.  H.  Kegt. ;  re  enlisted  o9th  Mass.  Regt.  ; 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  died  in  prisou. 

George  W.  Morrill,  private,  11th  Mass.  Kegt. 

William  Nicholson,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt. 

C.  A.  J.  Appleton,  private,  1st  Lf.  Batt. 

Joseph  Carr,  private,  Oth  Mass.  Regt. 

David  E.  Blackstock,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  re  enlisted  and diech.; 
three  years;  wounded  in  battle. 

John  Moundorf,  private,  4"th  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Higgin,  private,  40th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

Jacoo  0.  Bagley,  sergt.,  40th  Mass,  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Newell  Frost,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  disease  in  S.  C. 

Charles  K.  Colby,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

James  H.  Campbell,  private,  40th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch,,  disability. 

Charles  Lehman,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Moses  N.  Bartlett,  private,  40tb  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

James  Kelly,  private,  40tb  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

George  H.  Evans,  orderly,  4'itii  Maes.  Kegt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Timothy  Driscoll,  private,  17th  Moss.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  N.  Pike,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  Schonhutte,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  now  at  home. 

Frederic  G.  Storey,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;    disch.,  exp.    of  eer- 

WilHam  H.Dow,  private,  40th  Blass.  Kegt.  ;  died  of  disease  in  8.  C. 
George  E.  Flanders,  private,  40th   Mass.  Regt.  ;   disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 

Charles  H.  Perry,  private,  40th  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch.  June,  1865,  exp. 
of  service  ;  wounded  May  IG,  1804. 

Duncan  Johnston,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  in  hospital. 

Walter  W.  Flanders,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  wounded. 

Thomas  Exley,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt.. 

John  C.  Berry,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Felix  D.  Perry,  2d  sergt.,  32d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Francis  B.  Colby,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  in  rebel  prison. 

James  Dolan,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt. 

Dennis  Lynskey,  private,  17th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

Job  Booth,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.;  died  of  wounds.  \ 

Joseph  L.  Smiley,  private,  32d  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Timothy  Douavau,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

J.  Russell  Wells,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service  ; 
broke  left  arm, 

James  B<irry,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch,,  disability. 

John  Davison,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt. 

Frederick -E.  Lowell,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  Ist  lieut.,  40th  Mass.  Regt. 
disch.,  disability. 

Nathaniel  0.  Swett,  private,  24th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  died  of  wounds. 

Francis  E.  Cammett,  corporal,  33d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  killed  in  battle. 

Charles  A.  West,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Charles  T.  Rich,  private,  2d  Mass.  Cav.  and  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  in 
rebel  prison. 

Bradford  Gillmore,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  died  of  disease  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Henry  L.  Dowdell,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt. 

Newell  E.  Lamprey,  private,  4oth   Mass.   Kegt. ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 

George  Lawrence,  private, 

George  Herbert,  private. 

W'illiam  Walton,  private. 

Richard  Lewis,  private. 

W.  H.  Mears,  private. 

Hugh  Arthur,  private,  53d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  S.  Pettengill,  captain,  4!5th   Mass.  Kegt. ;    discli.,  exp.  of  eor- 

Albert  Monill,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

David  B.  Bartlett,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Butchelder  Stevens,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Thomas  Lamb,  private,  4Sth  M  ass.  Kegt.;  disch.,  exp.  of  service ;  also 
2d  Mass,  H.  A. 

William  V.  Jones,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser^'ice. 

David  T.  Clurk,  private,  4Sth  Maas.  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 
and  kilted  in  battle. 

William  H.  Page,  jirivate,  4Sth  5Iass.  Regt.  ;  d'm'K,  exp.  of  service. 

Joseph   U.    Stevenson,  private,  48th  Ma;B    Kegt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
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Williiini  II.  Corliss  c.irpiml  an  I  sirgiMiit,  -IStli  Mxis,  Ivi'gt.  ;  diBch., 
exp.  of  service. 

S.  Foster  Woodman,  corponil  unci  sergeant  ,  4Stli  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  clisi-li., 
exp.  of  service. 

Joseph  W.  Collins,  private,  4.Stli  Mass.  Ri-gt  ;    .li<i-li.,  exp.  ..f  service. 

Emery  M.  Lamprey,  private,  48th  Mass.  K'jgt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Blbridge  A.  Healey,  private,  4Stli  Mass.  R.gt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

John  D.  Colliy.driinuuer,  4Sth  Msws.  Kegt.  ;  disdi.  exp.  of  service. 

George  E.  B.ilchelder,  corporal,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Warren  P.  Collins,  private,  4Stli  Ma.ss.  Kegt.  ;  diol  of  fever. 

Calvin  E.  Tibbett-s,  private,  48th  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
Tlce. 

Charles  W.  Hucil,  corpiral,  4Sih  Ma.-H.  Regt.  ;  disch  .  exp.  of  »,.r- 
vlw. 

William  H.  Giddiiigs,  corporal,  4Sth  5las3.  Regt.  ;  re-enlisted  Sd  Mi«s. 
Kegt.,  Co.  I. 

John  D.  Pickering,  private,  4."<th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  re-enlisted  ;  died  of 
ennstroke. 

lylward  L  Shaw,  sergt.,  JSlh  Mass.  Regt.  ■,  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  B.  Moore,  private,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jacob  E.  Trne,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  di.sch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jonathan  K.  TiUon,  private,  4vSth  Slass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Joseph  M.  Eaton,  4lh  sergt.,  4Slh  Mass.  Regt.  ;  discli..  exp.  of  service. 

Perkins  Merrill,  corporal,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  M.  (ireenleaf,  privaic,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  discb.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  re-enlisted  in  ii  H.  A. 

Gardner  I.  Jloody,  private,  4sth  Mass  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Otis  G.  Pike,  corporal,  48th  Mass.  Kegt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Benjamin  G.  llinkson,  priv.ite,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 

Isaiah  F.  Pike,  l)riv,ite,  48th  Mass.  Regt.;  disch.,  exp.  of  service  ; 
re-enlisted  in  1st  Batt,  H.  A. 

Edmund  E.  Barnard,  private,  4Htli  Mass.  Regt.  ;  killed  in  Iwttle. 

James  A.  Emery,  1st.  lient.,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  in  2d  JIass. 
Regt.  H.  \..  as  lieut.,  and  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jacob  Bartlett,  private,  lltli  Mass.  Regl.  ;  disch,,  exp.  of  service. 

JohnG.  Colby,  private,  2d  Maae.  H.  A,  ;  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  small- 
pox. 

William  H.  Corliss,  private,  2d  Mass.  II.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Orrin  T.  Haywood,  private  2d  Mass.  H.  .\. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

John  N.  tjnimby,  private,  2d  JIass.  II.  .\. ;  disch..  disability, 

John  Whipple,  private  2d  Mass.  H.  A.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Robert  B.  George,  private,  2d  Mass,  H.  .\.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

John  Stoker,  private,  2d  ilass.  H.  A. 

Henry Trodd,  private,  2d  Ma-ss.  II.  A.;  killed  in  Kattle. 

Hiram  Pike,  pri%'ale,  loth  B.ittery  ;  disch.,  e.xp.  of  service. 

Hugh  Gillis,  private,  2d  H.  A. 

John  Love,  private,  2d  II.  A. 

Trueman  Merrill,  private,  2d  Miiss.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  nf  service. 

Henry  Randall,  private,  7th  Battery  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Justin  Smith,  private,  58th  Mass.  Regt. 

Wallace  W.  Flanders,  private.  59th   Mass.  Regl.  ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 

George  W.  Christian,  private,  6i)th  Mil**.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 
John  Page,  private.  2d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service, 
.lohn  O.  Slorrill,  private,  401h  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;    paroled  from    Anderson- 
ville  Prison. 
John  Williams  (colored),  private,  5th  Cav. 
James  Hensliaw,  private,  2ti  Itif. 
Cliarles  0.  Berrcy,  private,  2d  Inf. 
James  B.  Rollins,  private,  2<1  Inf. 
William  Kelly,  private,  2d  Inf. 
John  Burgen,  private,  2d  Inf. 
('liarles  Campbell,  private,  2d  Inf. 
Frederick  Gilbert,  private,  2d  Inf. 
William  Mullen,  private,  2d  Inf. 
William  Reiss,  private,  2d  Inf. 
Adolph  Kitler,  private,  2d  Inf. 
Joseph  Schmidt,  i)rivate,  2d  Inf. 
Frederick  F.  Iluggins,  private,  Isl  Ilatt. 
James  Marlow,  private  2d  Inf. 
Stephen  Roley,  private,  2d  Inf. 
James  Ross,  private,  15lh  Mass.  Regt. 


James  Stevens,  private,  2d  Inf. 

John  Allen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

James  Smith,  private,  2d  Cav. 

John  B.  Horsey,  private,  .'illd  Mass.  Regt. 

John  Morrill,  private,  2d  Car. 

John  Keeler,  private,  ;il5d  Inf. 

John  Stevenson,  private,  33d  Inf. 

Stephen  FT.  Brown,  private,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service 

.\lvah  Brown,  private,  Ist  II.  .V  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Harrison  Brown,  musician,  Ist  Bitt.  H.  A,  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Harvey  B.  Sanborn,  musician,  1st  Batt.,  H.   A.  ;  disch.    exp.  of  i 

Frederick  .Schooff,  musician,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A. ;  dis.h.  .-xp.  of  service. 

John  L.  Colby,  private,  2d  II.  A.;  woundoil  and  disch.  exp.  of  servi 

Wm.  H.  TiWietts,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Andrew  H.  Ix>cke,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  II.  Andrews,  private.  Ist  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service 

Moses  F.  J\i\y,  private,  2d  H.  A.;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Wm.  H.  Currier,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  s 

Chas.  L.  Tucker,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  di.sch.  exp.  of  s 

John  C.  Tucker,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  st 

Frank  P.  Miurill,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  i 

Chas.  T.  Worlhen,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  s 

Geo.  Tate,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Joseph  Carr,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  dieil  of  wounds. 

William  E.  Carleton,  private,  4th  H.  .V.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Smith  Titconib,  private,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Leonard  N.  Morrill,  private,  2'Jth  Unattached  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  McOinloy,  private,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Michael  J.  O'Neal,  private,  Gist  Mass.  Regt. 

Michael  R.  Glispen,  private,  filstMass.  Regt. 

Edward  W.  Duncan,  private,  Olst  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Peation,  private,  2d  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Powers,  private,  4th  Cav. 

Jeremiah  Lynch,  private,  3d  H.  A. 

Charles  II.  Fogg,  private,  27tll  Unat.   Inf.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Geo.  T.  Manson,  corjwral,  Ist  Regt.  Frontier  Cav.;  disch.  exp.   of 

Charles  W.  Dow,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 
Beigamin  S.  Clough,  private,  Ist  Frontier  Cav.;  discb.  exp.  of  ser- 

Geo.  W.  Bmgdon,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch,  exp.  of  service . 

Edwin  I.  Merrill,  private,  Ist  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Amos  P.  Austin,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  Brooks,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  ofs 

James  H,  Beede,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  of  £ 

Geo.  N.  Roberts,  private;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Albert  B.  Feltch,  private;  disch.  exi>.  of  service. 

.\lbert  W.  Patten,  private  ;  discb,  exp.  of  service. 

Henry  K.  Wadleigb,  private,  Hancock t?orps ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Cbaries  O.  Roberts,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt. 

Thomas  Jones,  private,  10th  JIass,  Regt. 

John  Shean,  private,  3Ist  Jliiss.  Regt. 

James  Martin,  private. 

Thomas  McDonald,  private. 

William  Wade,  private. 

Amasa  Pike,  private,  4Sth  JIass.  Regt.  and  1st  Batt.  H.  A.;  disch.  exp 
of  service. 

Levi  J.  Merrill,  private,  Ist  B.itt.  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Francis  A.  Jackman,  private,  4sth  Miiss.  Regt.  and  Ist  Batt.  H.  A.; 
disch.  exp,  of  service. 

Chai'les  Moody,  private  1st  Batt.  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  servjce. 

Jacob  B.  Collins,  private,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Alvin  Lewis,  private,  48th  Mass.  Kegt.  and  1st  Batt.  II.  A.;  disch. 
for  disability. 

John  McOarly,  private. 

Benjamin  F.  Evans,  private,  4tli  Mass.  Kegt.;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Kobinson  N.  Schoir,  capUliu,   JStU  Mass.  Regt  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Alphon.so  D.  Elkius,  private,  2d  II.  A.  and  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch. 
exjt.  of  service. 

.lohu  C.  Jones,  private,  48th  5Iass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Edwin  T.  Pike,  orderly  sergeant,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of 

Aaron  Pike,  private,  48th  M:uss.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service, 
.b.nathan    1).  Currier,  private,  4sth   Mass.   Uegt.  ;  disch.   exp.  of  ser- 
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Wm.  Moody,  Jr.,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Samuel  Eaton,  private,  4tth  Mass.  Regt  ;  diech.  esp.  of  service. 

Samuel  Stevens,  Jr.,  sergeant,  4Stli  Mass.  Kegt.  ;  dtsch.  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Geo.  K.  Pike,  corporal,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

John  B.  Pike,  private,  48lh  Mass.  Kegt. ;  disch.  esp,  of  service. 

Joseph  S.  Pike,  wagoner,  -ISth  Mats.  Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  sen-ice. 

EliasP.  Bartlett,  private,  4Mh  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Enoch  M.  Collins,  private,  4^th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Horace  Ruddock,  private,  48tli  Mass,  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Samuel  Coffin,  2d  lieutenant,  48th  Mass.  Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

John  W.  Coffin,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  disease. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Pike,  private,  48th  Mass,  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 
Charles  T.  Phillips,  private,  48tli  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 
Josiah  F.  Brown,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.;  re-enlisted   and   (Us* 
charged. 

John  Dow,  Jr.,  private,  48th  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Aaron  M.  I)ow,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  senice. 

Joseph  N.  Dow,  drummer,  46th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 
Geo.  A.  Curtis,  private,  4Sth  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Samuel  L.  Morrill,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  Dow,  private,  4fth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

James  Mullownay,  private;  killed  in  battle. 

Wm.  Schmidt,  jmvate. 

John  O.  Donnell,  private. 

Wm.  Campbell,  private. 

Hugh  Galle,  private. 

Abraham  Wright,  private  ;  drafted  ;  sent  to  Long  Island. 

M'm.  H.  n.  Bradbury,  private,  2d  H.  A.;  disth.  exp.  of  service. 

Joshua  W.  Eaton,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Zadoc  B,.  Smith,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

David  Page,  private,  Ist  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

GustavnsH.  Eaton,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Richard  L.  Currier,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disc.  exp.  of  service. 

Jesse  W.  Shaw,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Thomas  Welch,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

SaHabvry  in  the  Navy  dvring  the  RtheUion. 

Merrill  George,  on  "Sumter"  and  "Colorado." 

James,Kennieon,  ehip  "Ino."  Ilcwas  in  engagement  that  captured 
Mason  and  Slidell.     Served  one  year  and  was  discharged. 

Simeon  Lowell,  on  "Kittatinny  ;"  drowned  off  Texas. 

Howard  F.  Williams,  on  U.  S.  "Sabine,"  **Blockader"  and  "Niag- 
ara ;"  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Herbert  W.  George,  on  '*San  Jacinto.'' 

Oliver  Lamprey,  on  gunboat  "Cambridge;"  lual-hcavt-r,  promoted  to 
fireman. 

John  S.  Pettengitl,  on  bark  "Young  Rover;"  disch.  exp.  of  term, 
which  was  1  year. 

Herbert  K.  Pike,  on  receiving  ship  "Ohio  ;"  died  of  fever. 

Henry  P.  Welle. 

Edward  Condon,  on  "Vincennes." 

David  Lamb,  on  "Ohio"  and  "  Sabine  ;"  disch.  for  disability. 

James  A.  Rowell,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Sabine." 

Daniel  Page,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Sabine;"  disch.  exp.  of  service, 

Geo.  W.  Colby,  on  "Pabine,"  "Vtinuni,"  "Land  CaMle,"  etc. 
disch.  exp.  of  term. 

John  W.  Wadleigh,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Fort  Henry;"  disch.  for  disa- 
bility. 

Wm  V.  Jones,  on"  "Fort  Henry"  and  "  Yandalia  ;"  disch.  exp.  of 
8ei"vice. 

Denville  Foot,  on  "  Ohio  "  and  "  ^ila  ;"  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Wm.  Oakes,  on  "Portsmouth  ;"  disch.  exp.  of  service. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

SETII    ri,.\KK. 

Thomas  Clark  (first  generation),  the  pilgrim,  came 
to  tbin  country  in  llie  ship  "Ann,"  1G23.  His  sons 
were  Andrew,  William,  James  and  Nathaniel ;  they 
were  all  prominent  men,  and,  on  the  maternal  side, were 


linked  with  the  Lothrops,  Mortons,  Bangs  and  Dil- 
linghams.  In  line  follows  Andrew  (second  genera- 
tion), oldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  pilgrim,  then  Thomas 
(third  generation),  Seth  (fourth  generation),  Seth 
(fifth  gen«ration),  who  moved  from  Harwick  (that 
part  now  Brewster)  to  Salisbury,  Mass.  He  was  an 
officer  on  a  frigate  that  was  sent  to  France,  as  a  pres- 
ent, in  consideration  for  their  assistance  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  afterwards  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  service,  was  taken  captive  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  his  health  became  so  impaired  that 
he  died  of  consumption  February  23.  1787. 

Seth  (sixth  generation)  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  December  31,  1772;  he  married  Susannah 
Noyes,  December  5, 1797,  daughter  of  Edmund  Noyes, 
and  had  seven  children, — Sarah,  born  July  31,  1799, 
and  died  February  17,  1875;  Seth  (i-eventh  genera- 
tion), born  March  25,  1801 ;  Edmund,  born  Septem- 
ber 16,  1803,  and  died  November  7, 1880  ;  Thomas  J., 
born  January  2A,  1806,  and  died  August  12,  1877  ; 
Joseph  N.,  born  October  17,  1808,  and  died  December 
14,  1883;  Susan,  born  June  20,  1812,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 16,  1882;  Ann,  born  April  17,  1818,  still  living. 
Seth  (seventh  generation),  married  Rebecca  W.  Web- 
ster, daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Waite)  Webster. 
Jonathan  was  the  ton  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster, 
D.D.,  who  was  a  minister  in  Salisbury  for  nearly  fifty- 
five  years,  and  a  descendant  from  John  Webster,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Ipswich  at  an  early 
day.  The  children  of  Seth  and  Rebecca  W.  were 
Jonathan  W.  (who  died  in  infancy),  Sarah,  Susan  R. 
and  Seth  (eighth  generation). 

Edmund  married  Sophronia  Locke,  and  had  four 
children,  viz. :  John  (who  died  Febiuary,  1876), 
Adeline,  Edmund  and  Mary.  Thomas  J.  married 
Sarah  (Currier),  and  had  one  child,  Susan,  now  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Sibley.  Joseph  N.  married  Harriet  Allen,  and 
had  seven  children,  viz.  :  Eliza,  George, Charles,  Har- 
riet (deceased),  Josephine  (deceased),  Clara  and  Mar- 
ion. 

Susan  married  John  Pickett,  of  Beverly  (no  chil- 
dren) ;  Ann  married  David  Bailey,  and  had  one  child, 
Susie,  now  Mrs.  Jessie  Trask ;  Seth  (eighth)  married 
M.  Belle  Philbrick,  and  ihey  have  three  children, — 
Mabel  P.,  Gertrude  M.  and  Seth  (ninth  generation). 

Seth  (sixth),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  whose 
portrait  adorns  these  pages,  was  born  December  31, 
1772,  and  in  early  life  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  owned  a  number  of  fishing-vessels 
and  was  also  a  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  and  its  first  presi- 
dent, holding  the  office  for  fourteen  years ;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  him,  in  a  measure,  that  it  owes  its 
complete  success.  He  was  director  in  the  savings 
bank,  was  postmaster  of  Salisbury,  appointed  by 
Jefferson,  and  held  the  office  some  forty  years,  the 
longest  in  the  State  in  continuous  service.  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  "  squire "  of  the  town,  and  was 
sought  on  all  hands  for   advice  in  matters  of  busi- 
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ness,  arul  was  held  in  the  hif^licst  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him — an  honest  and  upright  man — and  his 
long  life  of  usefulness  will  ever  be  cherished  by  his 
descendants  anil  all  who  remember  him.  He  died 
September  25,  1850,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 


SKTU    CI,ARK. 

Among  the  busitie.-.s  men  of  this  generation,  none 
have  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  town 
than  Seth  Clark,  Sr.,  born  in  Salisbury  Jfareh  25, 
1801.  He  was  the  eldest  of  foursons, — Seth,  Thomas, 
Edmund  and  Joseph.  His  birthplace  was  Salisbury 
Point.  In  early  life  he  had  the  advantages  of  special 
instruction,  under  the  tuition  of  that  celebrated 
teacher,  Michael  Walch,  who,  in  his  time,  fitted  more 
men  for  business  pursuits  than  any  other  instructor 
in  New  England.  Among  the  scholars  who  attended 
Walch's  private  school  at  the  Point,  kept  in  his  own 
private  dwelling,  were  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing 
and  Profe.ssor  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  the  celebrated 
Greek  scholar. 

Mr.  Clark  received  a  strict  business  education, 
which  served  him  well  in  later  years.  As  he  en- 
tered life  the  tanning  business  was  being  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  at  Rocky  Hill,  and  he  learned  this 
branch  of  trade.  In  1823,  in  company  with  his  three 
brothers,  the  firm  commenced  business  on  Kim 
Street,  where  the  Colchester  Mill  now  is,  and  erected 
an  extensive  tanning  establishment.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm  was  practically  its  business  man- 
ager, buying  the  iviw  hides  and  selling  the  manufac- 
tured leather  in  the  markets  of  Salem  and  Boston. 
At  stated  seasons  he  drove  his  own  team  of  two 
horses,  loaded  with  leather,  into  Boston,  completed 
his  sales  and  returned  on  the  following  day. 

The  business  of  the  firm  prospered  and  its  tannery 
was  eidarged.  After  thirty  years  of  active  labor,  Mr. 
Clark  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  real  estate  investments.  He  was  able  to  fore- 
cast the  future,  saw  the  prospective  rise  in  values,  and 
became  the  largest  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  towns  of 
Salisbury  and  Amcsbury,  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy 
citizen.  In  matters  affecting  questions  of  trade  and 
investment  his  opinion  was  sought  and  cheerfully 
given.  He  was  conservative  to  a  fault,  and  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 

Mr.  Clark  served  as  president  and  director  of  the 
Powow  River  National  Bank  for  many  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings  from  the  dateof  its  incorporation,  in  1828.  He 
also  served  the  town  in  several  ollices  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

In  haltits  of  tliought  and  action  he  re])rescnted 
the  Puritan  element  of  character.  In  all  busine.ss 
transactions  he  expected  and  exacted  the  same  punc- 
tuality and  methods  in  others  that  governed  his  own 
conduct.  In  social  life  he  was  kind  and  considerate. 
He  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  first   ministers   of  the   Rocky  Hill 


Church.  His  only  son,  Seth.  has  been  engaged  in 
the  maiutfacture  of  carriages  about  twenty-live  years, 
and  is  one  of  thirty  firms  doing  business  in  Salisbury 
Mills. 

September  23,  1887,  the  subject  of  this  notice  died, 
at  his  residence  on  Market  Street,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years  and  six  months.  As  a  mMrk  of 
esteem  for  his  long  and  useful  life  and  business  ca- 
reer, work  was  susjiended  in  the  community  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  burial,  and  his  funeral  services  were 
largely  attended  by  all  the  inlluential  and  prominent 
men,  mechanics  and  manuliicturers. 

His  death  closes  the  immediate  family  history.  In 
the  eighty-six  years  of  his  life  he  had  seen  the  little 
village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  grow  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  from  a  valuation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  that  of  two  millions,  and  his 
own  name  published  as  the  largest  among  its  many 
tax-payers. 


TH<.>MAS    .1.    (I.AItK. 

Thomas  .1.  Clark,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day,  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Salisbury 
and  vicinity,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  In  early  life  he  was  a  tanner,  and  retired 
from  that  for  more  public  duties;  was  nineteen  years 
a  selectman  of  the  town,  tor  more  than  fifteen  years 
moderator  at  the  town- meetings,  twenty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  "Provident  institution  for  Savings  in 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,"  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Powow  River  National 
Bank,  of  which  ho  was  a  director  from  1836  to  1870, 
a  director  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  Gas  Company.  He  was  also  a  trustee  in 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  he  was  a  mendier  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  contemporaneously  with  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  death 
the  friendship  formed  so  many  years  before  was  con- 
tinued. For  four  years  from  1849  he  was  naval  of- 
ficer at  the  Custom-House  at  Newburyport.  In  every 
sense  he  was  a  man  of  the  i)ublic.  He  was  never  at 
rest,  and  was  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  has  administered  more  estates  and 
been  the  guardian  of  more  children,  and  the  trustee 
of  more  property  than  any  other  man  in  this  section. 
He  lias  also  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the 
sick,  and  has  superintended  more  funerals  than  even 
the  town  clergy.  Always  fresh  and  vivacious,  vigor- 
ous in  manner  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  he 
did  not  show  his  years.  His  disease  was  congestion 
of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  general  debility,  which 
so  rapidly  developed  that  his  body  became  debilitated 
in  symi)alhy  with  his  mind,  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  12,  1877,  was  in  some  respects  a  sud- 
den one.  He  is  greatly  missed  in  the  community  in 
which  he  was  so  long  known,  and  of  which  lie  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  worthiest  citizens, 
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I  uesflay,  July  2,  1872,  the  death  of  our  late  brother 
\\;i3  reported  with  ai)])ropriate  remarks,  and  a  desire 
ua;^  expressed  to  extend  our  nynipatliies  to  the  I'aniily 
nf  the  deeeaaed  at  this  time  of  their  deep  atllietion. 
All  that  human  power  and  skill  of  mat)  could  do  has 
been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  but  in  the 
providence  of  God  all  was  in  vain.  Death  came  and 
has  removed  from  us  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  true  and  faithful  brother.  We 
mourn  his  loss,  and  shall  long  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  many  excellent  qualities.  To  especially  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  do  we  offer  this  tribute  of  cou- 
dolence,  and  if  during  the  remaining  years  of  life  she 
should  need  our  aid,  council  or  advice,  be  assured  we 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Order,  of  which  Mr.  Rowell  was  for 
so  many  years  an  honored  member." 

Mr.  Rowell  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stuart  (she  died  November  20,  1S70).  They  had  two 
children — J.  Stuart  and  Sarah  A.  J.  Stuart  married 
May  Gary,  of  Watertowu,  Mass.,  and  had  one  child, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  the  father  and  mother  are 
also  deceased. 

Sarah  A.  married  Stephen  C.  Patten,  son  of 
Gharles  B.,a  merchant  of  Amesbury. 


CHARLES    B.    t>ATTEX. 

Charles  B.  Patten,  the  eon  of  Willis  Patten, 
was  born  in  West  Amesbury,  September  18, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  West 
Amesbury  for  many  years.  Charles  learned 
the  trade  of  blacksmithing  of  his  father,  and 
in  1819  or  '20  moved  the  shop  on  the  ice  to  Salisbury, 
which  was  considered  quite  a  feat  in  those  days.  The 
carriage  business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  one  man 
making  the  wheels  (by  hand),  another  the  bodies  and 
so  on.  Charles  B.  was  the  only  blacksmith  in  these 
parts  and  made  all  the  iron-work  and  springs  for 
wagons  and  chaise.  After  a  time  there  was  as  many 
shops  making  wagon-parts  as  there  were  parts  to  a 
wagon,  and  so  year  after  year  it  kept  increasing.  It 
might  be  said  that  Mr.  Patten  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
particular  department  of  the  carriage  business.  His 
shop  was  located  on  Market  Street,  a  stone's  throw 
from  where  Stephen  Patten  now  lives.  -Mr.  Patten, 
in  later  life,  was  in  delicate  health,  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  prevented  him  from  active  work 
in  the  shop,  and  after  a  time  was  obliged  to  give  uj) 
his  work  to  his  son  George,  who  succeeded  him  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  2.3,  184G.  Mr. 
Patten  was  a  man  highly  respected  and  widely  known. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Lodge,  Newbury- 
port,  and  was  lieutenant  in  the  old  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  military  company.  Mr.  Patten  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Uachel  Clement ;  tlicy 
liad  eight  children,  viz.  :  Mary  Elizabeth,  Caroline, 
George  H.,  Sarah  L.,  Emeline,  Clias.  W.,  Susan  11.  and 
Stephen  C. 


Elizabeth  died  in  1S61  ;  Caroline  married  Cyrus  A. 
Brewer;  Geo.  H.  died  in  1872;  Sarah  L.  died  in 
1871;  Emeline  married  Jonathan  W.  Keniston  ; 
Chas.  W.  married  Elizabeth  O.  Sargent ;  Stephen  C. 
married  Sarah  Ann  Rowell,  daughter  of  John  Rowell. 

Stephen  C.  worked  with  his  brother,  blacksmithing, 
until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  started  in  the 
furniture  business,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  twenty -six  years. 


.TOnX    MOERIEL. 

Abraham  Jlnrrill  (first  generation^  settled  in  Salis- 
bury in  1H41.  Jacob  (second  generation)  was  his 
second  son.  Then  in  line  comes  Aaron  (third  genera- 
tion), fourth  son  of  Jacob;  Elijah  (fourth  generation), 
first  son  of  Aaron  ;  Ezra  (fifth  generation),  first  son  of 
Elijah.  Elijah  had  nine  children,  viz.:  Ezra,  born  in 
1742;  Anna,  born  1744;  Elijah,  born  1745;  May, 
born  1749;  Betsey,  died  in  infancy;  Robert,  boru 
1753;  Betsey,  born  1755;  Eliza,  born  1757;  Benja- 
min, born  175!'.  Ezra  married,  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Greeley,  and  had  three  children, — Anna,  Elizabeth 
and  Hannah.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Morrill  died  July 
10,  1777,  in  her  thirty-third  year. 

Mr.  Morrill  married,  for  second  wife,  Sarah  Morrill, 
November  5,  1780.  Their  children  were  John,  boru 
October  5,  1784  ;  Ezra,  boru  April  3,  1787  ;  and  Wil- 
liam, born  November  6,  1789.  Mrs.  Sarah  Morrill 
died  November  5,  1750,  and  her  husband  Ezra  died 
December  23,  1797,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

John  married,  January  2,  1811,  Abigail  Currier. 
She  was  born  January  G,  1791,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Currier.  They  had  six  children, — Sarah, 
born  July  13,  1811 ;  William  E.,  born  July  13,  1813; 
Elizabeth,  born  January  19,  1816;  Abigail,  born 
March  19,  1820;  Ezra  C.,  born  September  4,1822; 
Mary  J.,  born  Eebruary  G,  182G.  Sarah  married  Ben- 
jamin Osgood  ;  she  died  childless  in  1874,  aged  sixty- 
three  years..  William  E.  married  Mary  F.  Merrill, 
and  had  three  children,  viz.:  John  W.,  Mary  A.  and 
Sarah  F.  Mrs.  William  E.  Morrill  died  April  7, 
1881,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Elizabeth  married  Paul 
Bickford,  and  had  three  children, — Sarah  M.,  John 
and  Frank.  Abigail  married  Aaron  Morrill ;  have 
four  children, — Anna,  Mary,  Alice  and  John.  Ezra 
C.  married  Hannah  Swett,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Swett,  and  have  had  three  children, — Edward  W., 
Charles  E.  and  William  F.  Mary  J.  married 
Thomas  Eaton,  and  have  had  two  children.  Edward 
W.  married  Mary  Pender,  and  have  had  two  chil- 
dren,— William  E.  and  Fred.  William  F.  married 
Eliza  Lane. 

John  MiirriU,  whose  picture  is  here  shown,  learned 
the  carpenter  trade  in  early  life  at  Newburyport, 
which  occui)ation  he  followed  through  life,  lie  was 
a  prominent  man  of  the  town.  Served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature  (183G-38),besides  holding  other  mi  nor  town 
offices.    He  was  business-like  in  his  bearing,  honest 
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in  all  his  dealings,  retiring  in  manner,  yet  stern,  and 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  and  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support.  Mr.  Morrill  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  February  20,  1856, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  His  two  sons  are  now  active 
business  men.  William  has  followed  the  business  of 
contractor  and  builder  ;  Ezra  learned  the  trade  of 
ship-joiner,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  building 
of  dories.  Both  William  and  Ezra  Morrill  are  men 
of  high  standing  in  their  town  and  respected  by  all. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 
SWAMPSCOTT. 


BV  JAMES  R.  NEWHALL. 


Introdiictorii  Hemarks — Nalurdl  Sitttation — Name- 
ment. 

History  toucbe'i  aU  human  Ufe,  on  every  side.  It  instructs  the  indi- 
vidual. It  gives  a  new  tone  to  a  community.  It  elevates  a  nation.  It 
enlivens  a  generation.    It  inspires  the  human  race. — John  A.  Andrew. 

As  the  voyager  eastward  from  Boston  skirts  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  passes 
the  dark,  wave-worn  cliffs  of  Nahant,  there  opens 
upon  his  left  the  picturesque  inlet  called  in  the  old 
maps  Nahant  Bay,  but  more  frequently,  in  popular 
parlance,  Swampscott  Bay.  In  calm  sunshine  it  is  a 
beautiful  expanse;  but  in  wind  and  storm,  full  of 
terrors  and  dangers.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  is  Egg  Kock,  precipitous 
and  lonely,  with  its  little  light-house,  shedding  at 
night  its  hospitable  rays  of  silent  warning. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  of  the  little 
bay  lies  the  town  of  Swampscott,  with  its  picturesque 
fishing  flotilla  rocking  languidly  in  front,  as  if  keep- 
ing watch  and  ward,  unless  it  be  an  hour  when  duty 
has  called  them  off  to  "  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
deep."  On  the  rising  grounds  above  the  beaches 
the  active  body  of  the  town  is  seen.  Upon  the 
rocky  heights  and  among  the  partially  wooded  hills 
in  the  background  and  the  jutting  headlands  on 
either  hand  are  scattered  many  residences  of  the 
wealthy  and  romantic,  as  well  as  humbler  habita- 
tions of  the  less  ambitious  toilers. 

Such  is  the  natural  situation  of  Swampscott — 
healthy,  attractive  and  by  no  means  isolated.  It  is 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  according  to  the  census  of 
1885,  which  number  is  greatly  augmented  in  summer 
by  the  influx  of  temporary  sojourners  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  salulirity  of  its  airs  and  the  charms  of 
its  scenery. 

Swampscott   remained  a  part  of  Lynn  till    1852, 


when  it  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town,  the  first  town 
government  being  organized  on  the  5th  day  of  June 
of  that  year.  The  earlier  history  of  the  place  is  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  Lynn  that  it  becomes  in  a 
sense  awkward  to  attempt  to  treat  it  as  separate. 
Though  there  was  no  distinct  Swampscott  municipal- 
ity till  1852,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this,  as  well  ns 
any  place,  is  entitled  to  a  recognition  of  occurrence- 
within  its  borders,  under  whatever  name  or  jurisdic- 
tion it  may  have  existed. 

"Swarapscot  is  the  original  Indian  name  of  the 
fishing-village  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,"  says 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lynn,  who  always  spelled 
the  name  with  one  t ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  another  should  have  been  added.  The  Indian 
language  was  unlearned  and  unwritten,  at  least  by 
the  tribes  hereabout,  and  many  of  the  attempts  at 
etymological  tracing  are  more  curious  than  satis- 
factory. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  Swampscott 
appears  to  have  been  Francis  Ingalls,  a  tanner  by 
trade.  He  came  with  the  little  band  of  five  who  ar- 
rived, according  to  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, on  a  June  day,  in  1629 — three  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Salem  by  Roger  Conant  and  one  year 
before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  lodgment  of  Mr.  Blackstone.  The  names 
of  the  others  composing  the  little  company  were  Ed- 
mund Ingalls,  a  brother  of  Francis,  William  Dixey, 
John  Wood  and  William  Wood,  the  two  latter  pro- 
bably father  and  son.  There  may  have  been  others 
with  them  ;  but,  if  so,  the  names  are  lost.  They  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  as  was  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  though  Francis  Ingalls 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  pitched  his 
tent  over  the  Swampscott  border,  as  it  is  now  de- 
fined. But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  where  the 
Swampscott  line  then,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
ran.  If  the  name  means  Red  Rock,  as  suggested  in 
Thompson's  Sketches,  it  might  apply  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  shore  both  westward  and  eastward  from  the 
present  lines. 

The  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  purchased  any 
lands,  but  to  have  come  under  the  broad  permission 
of  the  arbitrary  Endicott  to  "  goe  where  they  would." 
Tlie  Indian  population  about  here  at  that  time  was 
very  small,  and  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  hostility,  even  though  they  might  in  some 
instances  feel  aggrieved.     It  is  not,  however,  intend- 
ed to  insinuate  that  the  settlers  did  not  honestly  pay 
for  their  lands  when  true  owners  subsequently  ap- 
peared.    The  lands  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the       1 
red  men,  for  they  were  not  an  agricultural  nor  a  pas-       j 
toral  people.     And  no  doubt  some  of  the  beautiful       j 
tracts  that  now  command  thousands  of  dollars  were       ' 
once  purchased  for  a  hatchet,  a  hoe,  or  half  a  dozen 
drams  of  "  fire-water." 

William  Wood  was  evidently  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  of  the  party,  had  a  more  just  comprehen- 
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sion  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  immigrants, 
and  soon  began  by  liis  pen  to  celebrate  and  magnify 
the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  new  Canaan.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1G34 — a  work  which  then  did 
much  to  direct  attention  to  New  England,  and  wliich 
is  still  held  in  high  repute  its  faithliuly  picturing 
affairs  as  they  then  existed.  He  indeed  took  a  rosy 
view  of  most  things,  but  in  no  essentials  led  the  way 
to  disappointment. 

It  has  been  claimed,  with  possibly  too  much  perti- 
nacity, that  General  John  Huuifrey,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  Massachusetts  patentees  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  pros|)erity  of  the  colonists,  became  an 
early  resident  of  Swampscott.  But  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how'  that  could  have  been,  unless  the  territory 
that  went  by  the  name  extended  so  far  westward  as 
to  include  Nahant  Street  in  Lynn.  The  error  of 
locating  him  at  Swamp.scott  probably  arose  from  the 
inadvertent  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  the 
"  History  of  Lynn,"  speaking  of  his  arrival,  in  lO^H, 
says  he  "  went  to  reside  on  his  farm  at  Swampscot." 
But  he  had  no  farm  at  Swampscott.  The  land  there 
was  not  granted  to  him  till  l()-'!o,  and  then  only  con- 
ditionally. The  words  of  the  court  record,  May  6, 
1635,  are:  "  Further  it  is  ordered  that  the  land  be- 
twixte  the  Clifte  and  the  Forest  Ryver,  neere  Marble 
Head  shall  for  the  present  be  improved  by  John 
Humphrey,  Esq."  Nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  land  in  question.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  was  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  that  it  was  for 
his  improvement  "  for  the  present."  And  further- 
more, the  court  add  that  if  the  peo[ile  of  Marblehead 
should  need  the  land,  or  if  the  people  of  Salem  could 
show  a  rigiit  to  it,  Mr.  Humfrey  should  part  with  it. 
Now  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  would 
build  a  house  on  land  to  which  he  had  no  better  title 
than  that?  It  was  not  till  1G3S,  only  three  years  be- 
fore he  left  the  country,  that  the  grant  was  made  abso- 
lute, it  probably  then  appearing  to  the  court  that  nei- 
ther Salem  nor  Marblehead  would  make  any  claim. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Humfrey  had  a  house  on  Na- 
hant Street,  Lynn,  and  owned  lands  adjacent.  In  no 
deed,  will  or  inventory  does  the  writer  find  evidence 
that  he  had  a  house  in  Swampscott.  It  was  in  1G40  that 
his  barn  was  burned  by  the  careless  use  of  guupowcler 
by  a  servant.  And  the  court  record  says,  "  Henry 
Stevens  for  fireing  the  barne  of  his  master,  Mr.  John 
Humfrey,  he  was  ordered  to  be  servant  to  Mr.  Hum- 
frey for  21  years  from  this  day  [Dec.  1, 1040]  towards 
recompencing  the  loss."  Mr.  Lewis,  in  stating  the 
fact,  savs  the  barn  was  on  Nahant  street.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  had  become  aware  of  his  mistake 
in  locating  him  at  Swampscott.  He  also  says,  under 
date  1 630,  "Mr.  Humfrey  built  a  windmill  on  the 
eastern  mound  of  Sagamore  Hill."  The  barn  and 
windmill  were,  no  doubt,  near  the  house,  which  was 
probably  endangered  by  the  fire.  The  mill  was  built 
within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  and  the  fire  occur- 
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red  but  the  year  before  he  left  the  country.  How- 
happened  it,  if  he  lived  in  Swampscott,  that  his  barn 
and  mill  were  away  olfoii  the  wcit  of  .Vahaiil  Street 
in  Lynn  ? 

That  Mr.  Humfrey's  extensive  land  grant  in  ques- 
tion came  to  be  called  his  "  farm  Swampscott  "  is  no 
doubt  true;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  lived  there, 
any  more  than  that  he  lived  in  LynnfieUl  where  he  like- 
wise had  an  extensive  grant.  It  may  have  been  a 
mere  arbitrarily  distinguishing  name,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  English  gentry  in  designating  their 
outlying  farm  lands.  Lechford  s])eaks  of  Mr. 
Humfrey's  farm  Swampscott,  not  his  farm  at  or  ;/( 
Swampscott.  Winthrop  speaks  of  it  as  "a  farm  of 
Mr.  Humfrey;"  and  would  he  have  spoken  thus  if  it 
had  also  been  his  residence?  .\Md  even  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  speaking  of  Lady  Moody,  s.ays,  "  In  Kill  she  pur- 
chased Mr.  John  Humfrey's  farm  ca/^Pt/Ssvampscott." 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Humfrey  was  in 
the  country  but  a  short  time.  He  came  in  1634  and  left 
in  1641,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  in  Lynn 
the  whole  of  even  that  short  period.  Mr.  Drake,  the 
accurate  historian  of  Boston,  .says,  "  He  resided  a  while 
in  Lynn,  then  at  Salem."  And  Bently  speaks  of  him 
as  re-siding  in  Salem.  And  all  seem  to  agree  that  he 
W.1S  of  the  Salem  church. 

The  "  Farm  House  "  still  standing  on  the  estate  so 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  late  Hon.  E.  Redington 
Mudge  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  identical  house 
reared  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Humfrey.  But  does  not 
the  structure  itself  sliow  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  per- 
iod of  New  England  architecture?  And,  moreover, 
the  late  Josiah  M.  Nichols,  who  spent  much  time  in 
patiently  examining  the  old  records  and  tracing  out 
titles,  maintained,  with  much  po.sitiveness,  that  that 
jiart  of  the  Mudge  estate  did  not  come  within  any 
grant  to  Mr.  Humfrey.  The  writer  has  some  satis 
faction  in  the  assurance  that  the  "  Farm  House  "  was 
reared  by  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  not  far  from  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  Burrill,  of  the  old 
Burrill  family  of  Tower  Hill,  Lynn. 

Ebenezer  Burrill,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled 
in  Swamjiscott,  became  possessor  of  the  land  there  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  known  as  Lieutenant  John 
Burrill,  who  lived  on  Boston  Street  near  Federal,  in 
Lynn.  But  which  of  these  Burrills  or  whether  .some 
other  of  the  family  built  the  "  Farm  House"  is  not 
known.  Ebenezer,  by  will  dated  Jan.  H,  1701,  gave 
the  estate  to  his  son  Samuel. 

The  "  Farm  House  "remained  in  the  Burrill  family 
many  years  ;  and  the  noble  elm  in  front,  that  still 
spreads  its  patriarchal  branches  and  allures  to  its  re- 
freshing shade  thoughtful  age  and  buoyant  youth,  a.i 
in  far-off  years  it  allured  to  noonday  rest  the  sturdy 
toilers  on  the  farm,  and  at  evening  invited  the  youth 
to  their  moonlight  sports,  is  believed  to  have  been 
l)!antod  by  one  of  the  family  aliout  the  year  174(1. 

Historical  mistakes,  like  that  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  Mr.  Humfrey,  are  not,  perhaps,  of  much  im- 
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portance  to  such  readers  as  merely  seek  casual  enter- 
tainment. But  they  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
become  of  grave  moment. 

Mr.  Humfrey  was  an  eminent  man,  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  contributed 
liberally  of  his  abundant  means.  He  was  a  military 
commander,  a  legislator,  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cer; and  all  his  doings  were  marked  by  ability  and 
integrity. 

A  similar  mistake  to  that  regarding  Mr.  Humfrey's 
location  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  Lady  Deborah 
Moody.  She  purchased  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Swampscott  land,  and  probably  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied the  house  on  Nabant  Street,  Lynn.  Lechford 
says  she  lived  in  Lynn,  though  of  the  Salem  church. 
She,  however,  could  have  been  about  here  but  a  short 
time.  Winthrop  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  wise  and  an- 
ciently religious  woman,"  adding  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Salem  church.  That  she  lived  in  Salem  a  part 
of  the  short  time  she  was  hereabout,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  eminent  authority  last  quoted  speaks  of 
a  tempest  that  unroofed  "Lady  Moody's  house  in 
Salem,"  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  antiqua- 
ries as  in  Washington  Sti'eet,  where  the  present  post- 
office  stands.  Mr.  Upham  describes  the  house  as  of 
one  story,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  flat  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  property  and  high  family 
connection.  Governor  Vane  was  a  kinsman  of  hers. 
On  account  of  her  convictions  regarding  infant  bap- 
tism she  was  virtually  banished,  and  in  1643  sought 
a  home  in  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  on  Long  Island, 
where  she  met  with  divers  misfortunes. 

It  would  not  profit  to  further  pursue  these  inquiries. 
And  it  need  only  be  added,  in  a  summarizing  vrny, 
that  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Hum- 
frey lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  Nabant  Street,  Lynn, 
very  near  where  Ocean  Street  now  opens  ;  that  hehad 
extensive  grants  of  land  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Swampscott  and  in  Lynnfield,  the  latter  including  the 
picturesque  little  lakelet  still  known  as  Humfrey's 
Pond  ;  and  that,  adjacent  to  his  residence,  he  owned 
a  considerable  tract,  including  much,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Sagamore  Hill,  on  which 
stood  his  windmill. 

There  is  n.iturally  a  sentimental  love  of  numbering 
among  our  own  people  distinguished  individuals. 
And  such  men  as  Mr.  Humfrey,  who  was  eminent  for 
his  public  services,  his  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
and  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,  might 
well  justify  such  love  in  the  good  people  of  Swamp- 
scott. But  there  stalked  a  skeleton  into  that  home. 
And  one  cannot,  with  complacency,  contemplate  the 
disasters  that  befell  the  tender  offspring,  left  by  father 
and  mother  in  most  unworthy  wardship.  Many  a 
pang  that  rendered  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Humfrey 
miserable — almost  unendurable — arose  from  the 
strange  desertion  of  daughters  who  had  not  even 
reached  their  teens.     It  is  apparent  that  he  was  sadly 


disappointed  by  the  failure  of  certain  schemes  lor 
political  advancement,  and  though  perhaps  not  broken 
down,  moro?e  or  irritable,  had  fallen  into  a  settled 
discontent;  and  that  his  wife  was  intolerably  home- 
sick, ever  pining  over  her  privations,  and  yearning 
for  the  brilliant  scenes  of  her  early  home.  So  away 
they  went,  leaving  their  little  ones  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  custodians  totally  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
trust. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 
EARLY  SETTLERS  AND  LATER  RESIDENTS. 

Wi'ter — Keysar^King  -~  BUtiiei/^BurrUt  —  Blanchard— Weeks  —  Imjatle — 
FhilUps—  Widger—Mudge. 

To  giither  up  the  memorials  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  re- 
construct their  living  portraits  from  hicstorical  fragments eo  widely  scat- 
tered; is  a  work  of  time,  of  patience  and  of  unremitting  toil ;  but,  once 
completed,  the  ancestral  line,  reaching  far  down  the  vista  of  the  past, 
will  stand  out  clearly  before  us ;  the  images  of  our  fathers  will  tenderly 
live  in  our  minds,  and  we  shall  reverently  cherish  their  memories,  as 
will  likewise  the  generations  to  come. — SlafUr. 

William  Witter. — One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Swampscott  was  William  Witter,  a  farmer,  who  came 
in  1630.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong 
opinions  and  much  fearlessness  in  expressing  them — 
not  what  would  be  called  a  man  of  education,  but  one 
with  a  good  conception  of  manly  rights  and  account- 
abilities. He  was  a  sturdy  exponent  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  a  zealous 
participant  in  transactions  that,  in  a  local  way,  char- 
acterized the  period  in  which  be  lived.  One  of  the 
earliest  occurrences  in  his  life  of  agitation  was  an  of- 
fense for  which,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1G48,  he  was 
presented  at  the  Salem  court.  Says  the  record : 

"  William  Witter — Now  comeing  in,  answered  humbly,  and  confessed 
his  Ignorance,  and  his  willingness  to  see  Light,  and  (upon  Mr.  Norris,  our 
Elder,  hie  speech)  seemed  to  be  staggered,  Inasmuch  as  that  he  came  in 
court  meltinglie.  Sentence— Have  called  our  ordenonce  of  God,  a  badge 
of  the  whore — on  some  Lecture  day,  the  next  5th  day,  being  a  public 
fast,  To  acknowledge  his  fait.  And  to  ask  Blr.  Cobbett  forgiveness, 
in  saying  he  spok  against  his  conscience.  And  enjoined  to  be  heare 
next  court  att  Salem." 

Mr.  Cobbet,  whose  forgiveness  was  to  be  asked,  was 
a  colleague  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  minister  of  the 
Lynn  church  ;  and  Mr.  Norris,  under  whose  speech  he 
seemed  "staggered,"  was  then  minister  of  the  Salem 
church,  and  a  successor  of  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  in- 
termediate between  bim  and  Roger  Williams.  The 
offense  of  Mr.  Witter  was  his  declaring  that  iiifent 
baptism  was  sinful.  He  had  evidently  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Mr.  William.s,  with  whom,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  considering  the  proximity  of  their  residences, 
he  had  neighborly  acquaintance. 

Three  years  after  the  above  episode — that  is,  in 
1646 — it  is  found  that  he  was  again  presented  at  the 
Quarterly  Court, — 
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•'  ffor  saying  that  they  who  stayed  while  aOhildc  is  baptized,  di 
6hiii,llio  dyvil  ;  also  Henry  CoUens  and  Mathew  West,  deling 
about  the  former  s|>eeclie,  he  spealw  to  them  after  this  man 
they  who  stayed  at  the  baptizing  of  a  Cliilde,  ilid  take  tlin  na 
Father  Sonn,  and  holly  ghost  in  vaino  aud  broke  the  Sabotli 
fesseth  and  jilstitieth  his  former  speech.  Sentence  of  Court 
junction  Ticxt  Lord's  day,  lieiug  faire,  that  he  make  a  pnhli.j 
sion  to  Satisfaction,  in  the  open  congregation  at  l.yn,  or  else 
It  at  the  next  General  Court.  And  concerning  his  opinion, 
hath  yet  patience  toward  him,  till  they  see  if  he  bo  obstinate, 
admonish  him." 


These  incidents  clearly  show  the  drift  of  Mr.  Wit- 
tpr's  opinions,  his  fearlessness  in  expressing  them  and 
the  repugnance  with  which  the)'  were  received.  And 
his  faith  seems  to  have  strengthcd  with  his  years  ;  for 
when  those  Baptist  missionaries  from  Rhode  Island 
• — John  Clark,  .lohn  Crandall  and  Obadiah  Holmes — 
appeared,  in  Hiol,  they  qnartered  in  Swampseott,  at 
his  house,  where,  on  Sunday,  July  20tli,  Mr.  Chirk 
preaclied,  administered  tlie  sacrament  and  reUapti/ed 
Mr.  Witter,— 

"This  being  reported  to  the  authorities"  (says  Mr.  U-nU),  '■  two  con- 
stables went  down  to  Swami>scot  to  apprehend  them  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  They  carried  a  warrant  with  this  direction,  which  had  been 
granted  by  lion.  Robt .  Bridges :  '  By  virtue  hereof,  you  are  re<iuired  to 
go  to  the  house  of  William  Witter,  and  so  to  search  from  house  to  house 
for  certain  erroneous  persons,  being  strangers,  and  them  to  apprehend, 
and  in  safe  custody  to  keep,  and  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  to 
bring  before  nie.'  Mr.  Clark  says:  '  While  I  was  yet  speaking,  there 
conies  itito  the  house  where  we  were,  two  constables,  who  with  their 
clamorous  tongues  make  an  interruption,  and  more  uncivilly  disturbed 
us  than  the  pursuivants  of  the  old  English  bishops  were  wont  to  do.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  Whiting's  meeting,  where 
they  refused  to  uncover  their  beails.  Jlr.  Bridges  onlered  a  constable 
to  take  off  their  hats,  when  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak,  but  was 
prevented. 

"At  the  close  of  the  meeting  one  of  them  made  some  rernark8,after 
which  they  were  taken  to  the  .\nchor  Tavern,  and  guarded  through 
the  night.  lu  the  morning  they  were  sent  to  Boston  and  imprisoned. 
On  the  thirty-first,  the  Couit  of  Assistants  sentenced  Mr.  Holmes  to 
pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  Mr.  Clark  of  twenty,  and  Mr.  Crandall 
of  five.  The  fines  of  Clark  and  Crandall  were  paid ;  but  BIr.  Holmes 
refused  to  pay  his,  or  suffer  it  to  he  paid,  and  was  retained  in  prison 
till  SeptemlH;r,  when  he  was  publicly  whipped.  When  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  ho  requeseil  liberty  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
the  presiding  officer,  one  Flint,  rightly  named,  refused,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  stripped.  His  friends  brought  somo  wine,  which  they  requested 
him  to  drink,  but  he  declined  it,  lest  the  spectators  should  attribute 
his  fortitude  to  drink.  The  whip  was  made  of  three  cords,  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner spat  three  times  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  not  fail  to 
honor  justice.  In  a  manuscript  left  by  Governor  Joseph  Jenks,  it  is 
written  that  '  Mr.  Hohnes  was  whipped  30  stripes,  and  in  such  an  un- 
merciful nuinner  that  for  many  day.s,  if  not  some  weeks,  he  could  not  take 
rest,  but  as  he  lay  uiion  his  knees  and  elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer 
any  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  bed.'  As  the  man  began  to  lay  on  the 
8lrii>es,  Holmossaid,  '  though  my  flesh  should  fail,  yet  my  God  will  not 
fail.'  Uo  then  pniyed,  '  Ijord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'  When  he 
was  released,  two  spectators.  John  Shaw  and  John  Hazel,  went  up  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand  to  sympathize  with  him,  for  which  they  were  fined 
forty  ehilliugs  each.  .Such  is  the  bitterness  of  religious  persecution.  Dr. 
John  Clark  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  in  Illu>do  Island, 
ami  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  III  News  from  New  England,'  with  a  lull 
account  of  this  persecution." 

Mr.  Witter  appears  to  have  been  afllicted  with 
blindness,  though  not  total,  it  is  gratifying  to  believe. 
Mr.  Clark,  in  his  narrative,  says: 

"  It  came  to  pass  that  we  three  (himself,  Criindall  and  Holmes),  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  came  into  the  Mathatusets  Bay  u]«ui  the  It;  day  of 
the  bt\i  .lloiieth  51  ;  and  upon  the  liith  of  the  same,  upon  occasion  of 
businesse,  we  came  intu  a  Town  in  the  same  Bay  called   Lin,  where  we 


lodged  at  a  Blind-man's  house  neer  two  miles  out  of  the  Town,  by  name 
William  Witter,  who  being  kiptizcd  into  Christ  waits,  as  we  al.*.  doe, 
for   the   kiugdoiu    of    (iod   and  the    full    cumolatiou  of  the  Ur.ul  of 


For  his  re-baptism,  and  for  neglecting  to  attend  on 
the  discourses,  Mr.  Witter  was,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, presented  at  the  Salem  court. 

These  proceedings,  taken  together,  not  only  illus- 
trate the  persistent  character  of  Mr.  Witter,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  to  their  convictions  but 
also  the  relentless  rigor  of  the  laws  and  the  unpitying 
bigotry  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  in  authority. 

Let  us  now  give  an  inciileiit  or  two  of  :i  more 
worldly  nature,  in  the  hi-tory  of  Mr.  Witter.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Poquanum,  the  Indian 
cliief,  known  among  the  English  as  Duke  William  or 
Black  Will,  although  the  acijuaintance  must  have 
been  short,  as  the  dusky  noble  was  killed  in  1633. 
He  was  a  chief  e-^icnsively  known,  and  held  in  con- 
siderable repute;  a  large  landowner,  if  all  that  he 
claimed  was  really  his.  It  was  he  who  sold  Nahantto 
Thomas  De.'cter,  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  transaction 
which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
town  in  after  years. 

Mr.  Witter,  according  to  a  deposition  of  his,  made 
April  15,  1(;57,  purchased  his  own  house-lot  of  the 
Duke,  and  not  that  alone,  but  hundreds  of  other  eli- 
gible acres.  Says  he  :  "Blacke  will  or  Duke  william, 
so  called,  came  to  my  house  (which  was  two  or  three 
miles  from  Nahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had 
bought  Nahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  the  said  Black 
will  Asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  for  the  Land 
my  house  stood  uppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his 
flather's  wigwam  stood  their  abouts,  James  Sagomore 
and  John,  and  the  Sagomore  of  Agawame,  and  diuers 
more,  And  George  Sagomore,  being  a  youth  was  pres- 
ent, all  of  them  aeknowlidginge  Black  will  to  be 
the  Right  owner  of  the  Land  my  house  stood  on, 
and  Sagomore  Hill  and  Nahant  was  all  his;"  and 
adds  that  he  "  bought  Nahant  and  Sagomer  Hill  and 
Swamscoatc  of  Black  Willitim  for  two  pestle  stones." 
Not  an  exorbitant  price,  compared  with  that  at 
which  those  lands  would  sell  for  in  this  year  of  grace. 
In  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  town  to  obtain  perma- 
nent relief  from  the  annoying  claims  of  Mr.  De.Kter, 
Mr.  Witter  testified  in  support  of  the  purchase. 

Black  Will's  Cliff,  the  commanding  battlement  of 
turf-crowned  mck  that  rises  near  the  southeasterly 
end  of  King's  Beach,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  ro(pianum's  habitation.  It  must  have  been  a  lovely 
and  salubrious  spot  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  though 
shorn  of  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  and  romance. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  Indian  who,  in 
1G02,  wenton  board  of  Oosnold'sship,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  voyagers  welcomed  them  in  plain  Lug- 
lish,  being  likewise  clothed  in  an  English  suit. 

Mr.  Witter  died  in  HiSU,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

GliOUGE  KlCYSAlt. — Mr.  Keysar  is  stated  to  have 
been    here   as  early  as  1G30,  and  to  have  settled  its  a 
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miller  at  Swamnscott.  If  so,  he  was  probably  a  mil- 
ler without  a  mill,  for  Mr.  Hurafrey'a  mill,  which  ap- 
pears to  luive  been  the  only  one  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit, was  on  Sagamore  Hill,  in  Lynn.  InThompson's 
Sketches  this  is  found:  "George  Keysam  [Keysar], 
a  tanner  in  Swampscott,  and  who  was  admitted  a  free- 
man in  December  14,  1638  (Savage  says  March  14, 
1639),  was  probably  connected  with  Mr.  Ingalls's  es- 
tablishment." There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keysar 
was  a  tanner,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  carried 
on  the  business  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Lynn, 
and  that  his  tannery  was  on  Boston  Street,  very  near 
where  the  tubular  wells  were  sunk,  in  1880.  It  was 
in  a  tan-pit  of  his  that  a  cliild  of  Thomas  Newhall, 
who  lived  near,  was  drowned  in  1C65.  This  clearly 
appears  by  the  recorded  testimony  of  two  witnesses  : 
"We,  Robert  Potter  and  John  Newhall:  under- 
standin  by  too  testimonies,  That  Thomas  Newhall's 
child  was  drownded  in  a  pett,  which  pett  we  heard 
George  Kecsar  say  he  digged  :  farther  we  doeTestifie 
that  George  Keesar  had  a  tanftitt  in  that  pett.  I, 
John  Newhall,  doe  furder  testifie  that  George  Keysar 
did  take  up  his  fett  and  left  the  pett  open." 

This  George  Keysar  was  a  respectable  man, and 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Holyoke,  ancestor  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
the  name  hereabouts.  He  is  thus  remembered  in  his 
father-in-law's  will,  dated  December  2.5,  1G5S:  "I 
dispose  of  the  yoke  of  oxen  and  my  mare  to  my  son- 
in-law,  George  Keysar."  He  also  disposes  of  articles 
of  clothing  to  one  and  another,  and  then  says,  "  all 
the  rest  of  my  wearing  apparell  to  my  son,  Keysar." 
He,  Key.sar,  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  town,  in  1057,  to  oppose  the  claim  of "  ti'armer 
Dexter  "  to  Nahant,  under  his  purchase  from  Black 
Will,  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  seems,  after  getting 
well  along  in  years,  to  have  removed  to  Salem,  and 
there,  jierhaps,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  gre.at  tanning 
business  of  the  present  day. 

Confusion  may  have  arisen  in  this  case,  also,  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  in  these  early  days  was  meant, 
territorially,  by  "Swampscott."  Or  there  may  have 
been  a  confusion  of  names.  There  was  a  Thomas 
Keysar  hero  quite  early — perhaps  a  brother  of  George, 
whom  the  Lynn  people  would  probably  very  readily 
give  over  to  Swampscott.  He  figures  somewhat 
largely  and  not  very  creditably  on  the  records. 
"  One  Keysar,  of  Lynn,"  Winthrop  calls  him.  In 
1645  he  sailed  as  mate  under  a  Captain  Smith,  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  a  Boston  church  member, 
in  the  ship  "  Rainbow,"  on  a  cruise  to  Guinea,  in  a 
slave-hunting  expedition.  And  on  the  Alrican  coast 
and  other  parts,  things  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  high  hand.  In  conjunction  with  some  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  they  attacked  the  natives  and  killed 
many.  Winthrop  says  that  some  of  the  mariners 
confessed  that  "  near  one  hundred  were  slain."  They 
had  on  hand  but  two  of  the  slaves  when  they  reached 
Boston,  but  great  indignation  was  manifested  on  ac- 


count of  their  nefarious  traffic.  These  two  were  the 
first  slaves  in  New  England.  Keysar  and  his  captain 
had  serious  difficulties  which  led  to  violence,  or  at 
least  threats  of  violence,  while  abroad,  and  lawsuits 
at  home.  The  court  adjudged  Keysar  to  have  dam- 
aged Smith  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  required 
him  to  pay  a  substantial  sum.  But  in  regard  to  the 
negroes  for  whom  Smith  claimed  compensation,  the 
court  says,  "  for  the  negars,  they  being  none  of  his, 
but  stolen,  we  thinke  mette  to  alowe  nothing."  They 
also,  in  adjusting  matters,  required  that  "  Captain 
Smith  should  alow  Ksesar  10^.  for  threatening  to 
pistol  him."  The  two  were  also  proceeded  against 
criminally  liy  Richard  ^altonstall,  as  prosecuting 
officer,  who,  in  his  presentation  to  the  court,  says  : 
"  I  conceive  myselfe  called  by  virtue  of  my  place  to 
act  in  the  case  concerning  the  Negars  taken  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Mr.  Keser ;  wherein  it  is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Keser  upon  a  Sabbath  day  gave  chace  to 
certaine  Negers;  and  upon  the  same  day  took  diverse 
of  them ;  and  at  another  time  killed  others  and  burn- 
ed one  of  their  townes."  A  committee  was  subse- 
quently appointed  "  to  examine  witnesses  and  draw 
up  y*  case  about  Captain  Smith  and  M'.  Kesar  kil- 
ing,  stealing  and  wronging  y"  negars."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  this  matter  in  detail  to  its  final 
termination.  One  purpose  in  introducing  it  is  to 
show  the  utter  detestation  in  which  slavery  was  held 
by  this  community  even  at  that  early  period,  when 
the  civilized  world  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conduct  of 
Smith  and  Keysar  was  the  occasion  of  the  deter- 
mined action  of  the  court  against  "  the  hai^ous  and 
crying  sinn  of  man  stealing,"  which  took  place  soon 
after.  There  is  nothing  special  to  indicate  that 
T/inmas  was  the  Swampscott  Keysar,  though  he  was 
a  sailor  and  that  was  a  maritime  settlement.  He  evi- 
dently lived  in  some  part  of  Lynn,  and  there  will 
hardly  be  any  great  neighborhood  strife,  for  the 
honor  of  harboring  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  confusion  has 
in  many  cases  been  made  by  attempting  to  identify 
some  of  the  early  settlers  by  their  occupation.  They 
generally  followed  different  callings  at  difterent 
periods,  and  sometimes  simultaneously.  In  the  old 
country  they  pursued  one  kind  of  business  and  were 
designated  by  that.  But  here  it  was  different,  for 
there  was  not  enough  in  one  kind  of  industry  to 
keep  them  busy.  Thus  even  at  a  considerably  later 
period,  the  father  of  Franklin,  while  in  England,  was 
a  dyer,  but  after  settling  in  Boston  he  found  that 
there  was  little  to  be  done  in  that  trade,  and  so  set 
up  as  a  tallow  chandler.  He  was  therefore  known 
both  as  a  dyer  and  a  candle-maker. 

Daniel  Kiso  and  his  Family. — Just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  Lewis  Street,  Lynn,  reaches  the 
Swampscott  line,  lies  King's  Beach.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  beaches  that  stretch  along  our  shore,  and  is  of 
hard,  compact,  fine  and  sparkling  sand.     Here,   and 
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upon  Blancy's  Beach,  which  lic8  a  little  farther  east- 
ward, were  for  many  years  witnessed  scenes  of  great 
activity  and  pictures(]tieness,  when,  towards  evening, 
the  nnnierous  little  ti-liing  crafts  returned  with  their 
daily  fares  ready  to  be  disposed  of  to  customers  in 
waiting  for  their  finny  merchandise.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  trawl-fishing,  however,  which  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
stirring  picture  have  gradually  changed. 

King's  Beach  ]ier|ietuates  the  name  of  a  family 
once  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity,  and  i)OS^ibly 
Blaney's  Beach  derived  its  name  from  Blaney  King, 
a  member  of  the  family,  though  most  probably  from 
some  of  the  Blaney  family,  who  also  appeared  tbcro- 
aboiit  at  an  early  day. 

The  King  family,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed  a  good  local 
reputation,  for  they  were  enterprising,  well-connected 
and  evidently  ambitious  in  a  worldly  way.  Though 
located  in  and  about  Swampscott,  tliey  owned  laniis 
in  other  quarters.  There  were  Daniel,  the  father, 
and  Daniel  and  Ealph,  the  sons.  Daniel,  the  elder, 
seems  to  have  sufiered  under  some  bodily  infirmity, 
as,  in  1640,  the  court  says:  "In  ans'  to  y"  peticon  of 
Daniell  King,  itt  is  ordered  y'  y*'  peticoue'  shall  ap- 
peare  before  y'  millitary  otiice's  of  y'  east  regiment, 
at  their  next  meeting,  who  shall  examine  his  allega- 
tions concerning  his  not  api)earance  at  dayes  of 
trayning,  to  performe  such  service  as  might  have 
binn  imposed  on  him,  and  to  proceed  w""  him  accord- 
ing to  lawe  ;  but  for  time  to  come,  this  Oourte  doth 
dischardge  him,  in  regard  to  his  bodily  infirmity,  from 
attendance  vpon  ordinary  traynings,  for  any  service 
in  amies."  His  goods  liad  been  taken  by  the  captain 
of  the  Lynn  train-band,  for  neglect  of  military  duty. 

In  1(369  the  "Dolphin,"  a  vessel  belonging  in 
Charlestown,  lost  a  topsail  and  some  other  rigging  in 
Ipswich  Bay,  and  these  were  taken  up  at  Lynn  by 
Mr.  King — Daniel  King,  the  elder,  it  is  probable— 
and  he,  for  some  reason  that  does  not  appear,  refused 
to  give  them  up,  notwithstanding  recomiiensc  had 
"been  tendered  for  all  his  paynes  and  charge  in  se- 
curing the  same.  Uppon  application  for  redres.s,  by 
the  master,  Jlajor  Hathorne  was  empowered  by  tKe 
Court  to  hcare  and  determine  the  case  according  to 
lawe,  to  allow  what  recompense  he  shall  judge  meet, 
and  cause  said  sayle  and  rigging  to  be  delivered  to 
the  said  master."  This  transaction  does  not  seem  to 
leave  the  old  gentleman  in  a  very  favorable  light; 
but  there  may  have  been  explanatory  circumstances. 

Then  there  was  the  remarkable  lawsuit,  Taylor 
against  King,  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
goring  to  death  of  the  plaintiff's  mare  by  the  de- 
fendant's bull,  which  was  decided  in  1646.  The 
vicious  character  of  the  bull  was  brought  in  question, 
and  the  testimony  develops  some  of  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  lion.  R)bert  Bridges,  the  magis- 
trate who  granted  the  warrant  for  the  arrest,  at 
Swampscott,  of  the  three  Baptist  missionaries  from 
Rhode  Island,  Clarke,  Crandall  and  Holmes,  in  his 


testimony,  says:  "...  myself  being  on  horseback 
with  my  wyfc  behind  me,  y"  s''  Bull  stood  in  the 
high  way  as  I  was  riding  a  Longc.  When  I  caniu  up 
to  the  Bull,  not  knowing  whos  beast  it  was,  neither 
thinking  of  any  opposition,  I  struck  at  the  bull  w'h 
my  stick,  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  ;  ymediately  y" 
ijuU  made  att  my  mare,  and  placed  his  liorn  vpon 
her  shoulder,  ami  had  well  nigh  overthronc  liotli  the 
marc  and  her  riders;  and  although  I  endeavord  to 
shunnc  y"  bull,  yet  he  still  so  prest  v|)on  mee  y'  I 
cannot  liut  conceave  had  not  the  neareman  bin  att 
hand  to  heat  him  off  that  scjnie  hurt  bad  l)in  done, 
either  to  o'sclvcs  or  my  mare,  or  both ;  but  god's  good 
hand  l)ctter  provided."  Much  other  testimony  touch- 
ing the  character  of  the  bull  was  given  ;  but  it  need 
not  be  introduced  here. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  was  as  follows  :  "  Bost. 
7:  3:  164i).  It  was  agreed  that  in  the  Judgm'  of 
Lawe,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  y"  bull  did  kill  y° 
mare,  and  y'  y"  owner  of  y"  Bull,  upon  such  notice  as 
he  had,  ought  to  h:ivi-  taken  order  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture mischief"  .  .  .  "Salem,  IS  omo.  1G46.  The 
magistrates  assembled  at  Salem  doe  judge  y'  m' 
King  shall  pay  halfe  the  valine  of  the  mare  unto  m' 
Tayler,  w''  is  Judged  to  bee  7£,  that  is,  according  to 
the  rate  of  14£  f<ir  the  mare." 

Daniel  King,  the  elder,  died  May  2S,  1672,  leaving 
an  estate  a)>praisod  at  £1.')28  '.).«.  The  son  Daniel 
married  Tabitha  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard 
Walker,  who  lived  a  little  west  of  Saugus  River,  and 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  at  its  organization,  in  1638.  The  son  Ralph 
nuirried  Elizabeth,  also  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Walker. 
There  was  a  Shubael  Walker,  a  farmer,  living  at 
Swampscott  in  1640,  who  also  had  the  title  of  captain. 
He  was  apparently  a  sortof  migratory  personage  living 
at  times  in  Rowley,  where  he  was  town  (derk,  in  Haver- 
hill, Bradford  and  Reading.     He  married  in  Lynn. 

Ralph  King  was  a  man  of  considerable  local  note 
in  his  day.  His  name  stands  first  of  the  grantees  in 
the  Indian  deed  of  Lynn,  executed  in  1686.  He  was 
one  of  the  "Seven  Prudential  Men,"  or  selectmen,  in 
1678.  In  167!)  he  was  lieutenant  of  a  new  troop  of 
forty-eight  men  formed  at  Lynn  in  that  year,  his 
father-in-law,  Richard  Walker,  being  commander. 
Among  his  territorial  ])ossessions  was  the  romantic 
little  headbmd  now  known  as  Phillips  Point.  A 
very  commendable  episode  in  his  life  wtis  his  zeal  in 
opposing  the  impudent  pretensions  of  Secretary  Ran- 
dolph, when,  in  168.8,  he  attempted,  through  a  peti- 
tion to  (iiovernor  Andres,  to  become  possessor  of  the 
whole  of  Naiiant,  with  the  pleasant  dream,  no  doubt. 
of  erecting  it  into  a  lordly  manor.  But  Mr.  King 
was  not  left  to  work  single-handed  in  this  important 
matter,  for  such  .strong  coadjutors  as  John  Burrill, 
Oliver  Purchis  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  entered  into 
the  affair  with  equal  enthusiasm.  He  died  in  Uilll, 
leaving  an  estate  quite  eonsidcralile  for  the  time,  the 
inventory  footing  up  £2365  -is. 
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Daniel  King,  tlie  younger,  does  not  appear  to  ha\e 
been  quite  so  public-spirited  as  his  brother  Ralph, 
though  he  was  active,  it  not  always  successful,  in  bus- 
iness. In  a  memorandum  dated  May  6, 16.53,  he  says: 
"  I  have  rec.  of  my  cosen,  William  Guy  [of  London], 
a  pareell  of  goods  amounting  to  the  valew  of  fforty- 
iBve  pounds,  tfourteene  shilling-i,  nine  pence  starling 
money,  which  goods  I  have  rec.  upon  the  account  of 
Guy  as  an  adventure  by  him,  promising  to  doe  my 
outmost  iudevor  for  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  goods, 
and  to  make  him  returns  by  Christmas  next,  if,"  etc. 
But  such  "  ifs  ''  seem  to  have  intervened  that  a  settle- 
ment was  long  delayed,  and  the  matter  finally  got  into 
court.  Five  years  after — that  is,  in  1658 — his  fiuher, 
Daniel  King,  Sr.,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  Boston,  this  1-lth  of  August,  16o8,  these  presents 
witness  that  I,  Daniell  King,  of  Lyn,  sener,  doe 
acknowledge  that  Capt.  Jn°.  Peirce,  commander  of 
the  ship  '  Exchang,'  hath  bene  with  mee  and  de- 
manded of  mee  a  debt  of  aboutt  forty-five  pounds, 
which  my  gone  Daniell,  did  receive  in  goods  of  Mr. 
Wra.  Guy,  of  London,  haberdasher;  and  my  Answer 
is  that  my  sone  Daniel  is  gone  to  burbados  and  hath 
carried  with  him  goods  in  order  to  the  making  the 
returne  much  more  than  I  can  judge  will  ballancethat 
acc°.  And  I  hope  either  by  this  time  or  very  sudenly 
hee  will  return  a  satisfactory  acc°."  Two  years  after 
the  foregoing  —  namely,  in  1660  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
King,  mother  of  the  delinquent  Daniel,  Jr.,  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  her  son's  credit  and  reputation  in 
the  following  propitiatory  epistle  to  her  nephew, 
Guy:  "from  Linn,  in  New  England,  Decemb'  the 
28th,  1660.  .  .  .  After  respeckts  presented,  these 
earr  to  lett  you  under  stand  that  yours  wee  have 
receved.  Return  you  manny  thanks  for  your  pa- 
tiente  lines,  but  being  much  troubled  that  wee  yett 
cannot  answer  your  ends  according  to  your  expeckta- 
tions.  Many  ways  wee  have  tryed,  by  Burbadoes,  by 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  by  getting  of  Bever  for  you, 
but  as  yet  cannot  procure  anny  of  them.  But  by  the 
next  shepping,  I  hoape  wee  shall  find  out  some  way 
or  other  whereby  you  shall  have  sattisfacktion  ;  my 
sonn  Ralph  and  my  sonn  Blaenny  douth  intend,  if 
pleas  god  they  live  and  doe  well,  to  com  to  England  ; 
soe  heaping  that  you  will  bee  pleased  to  ad  one  mitt 
of  patience  unto  your  aboundance  which  you  have 
had,  soe  resting  and  remaining  your  ever  loving  Ante 
till  death.     Elizabeth  King." 

But  few  of  the  old  King  family  are  now  to  be  found 
in  Swampscott.  Some  of  the  descendants,  however, 
are  still  making  a  mark  in  other  places. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  brief 
notices  of  a  few  of  the  other  families  that  have  from 
time  to  time  become  conspicuous  in  Swampscott;  es- 
pecially of  such  as  have  not  come  under  notice  else- 
where. 

Blaney  is  an  old  Swampscott  name.  The  first  of 
the  family  here  was  Jolin  Blaney,  who  came  in  1659. 
It  does  not  appear  just  where  he  settled,  but  he  mar- 


ried Hannah,  thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
King,  the  elder,  and  a  sister  of  Ralph,  so  well  known 
for  his  public  spirit  and  business  activity.  He  had 
six  children,  and  some  of  his  descendants  remain  in 
Swampscott  and  Lynn  and  many  are  scattered  abroad. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas  Purchis,  then  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
widowhood.  Mr.  Purchis  died  in  1678,  at  the  alleged 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years.  He  had  been  in 
Lynn  but  about  a  dozen  years,  having  removed  hither 
from  Maine,  where  he  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  and  where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  notably  that  on  which  Brunswick  now  stands, 
of  which  place  he  was  the  first  settler.  His  house 
there  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  pillaged  at  the 
time  of  the  King  Philip  War,  1675,  and  he  then  re- 
moved hither.  Blaney's  Beach  and  Blaney  Street 
perpetuate  the  name.  The  prosperity  of  the  fishing 
business  in  early  times  was  largely  attributable  to 
their  enterprise,  and  some  of  the  name  are  yet  among 
the  most  thrifty  in  that  industry. 

BuRRlLL.  —  The  Burrills  appeared  in  Lynn  at  a 
very  early  day  of  the  colony.  George  came  in  1630 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  planters.  He  set- 
tled near  Tower  Hill,  in  what  is  now  known  as  West 
Lynn.  He  had  sons, — George,  Francis  and  John.  It 
was  long  a  famous  family,  and  counted  so  many 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  that  it  was  called  the 
royal  family  of  Lynn.  vSo  much  concerning  them 
appears  in  other  connections  in  these  pages,  that  little 
is  needed  here. 

The  Hon.  Ebenczer  Burrill,  a  grandson  of  George, 
the  first  comer,  was  born  in  1679,  and  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  eminent  presiding  officer,  John  Burrill, 
so  long  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  who  was  com- 
pared by  Governor  Hutchinson  to  Sir  Arthur  Onslow, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished speaker  the  House  of  Commons  ever  had. 
Ebeuezer  was  himself  much  in  public  life,  being  a 
member  of  the  Crown  Governor's  Council  and  a 
Representative  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  who  became  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  name  of  Burrill  in  Swampscott.  He  set- 
tled, as  elsewhere  stated,  on  the  estate  given  him  by 
his  father,  and  which  included  a  portion  of  that  be- 
longing to  the  late  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge. 
The  old  tarm-house,  which  Mr.  Mudge  deeded  to  his 
daughter,  Fanny  Olive,  in  1863,  is  the  identical  house 
in  which  Mr.  Burrill  lived.  Whether  he  or  his  father 
built  the  house  does  not  seem  certain,  though  it  was 
doubtless  built  about  the  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  was  thrifty  and  able  to  provide  well 
for  his  family  of  ten  children.  And  the  writer  has 
some  pleasure,  perhaps  pardonable,  in  being  able  to 
trace  his  line  to  so  respectable  a  source.  Both  his 
grandmothers  were  granddaughters  of  this  worthy  of 
our  early  days,  Mr.  Burrill  died  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
1  tomber,  1761,  at  the  age  of  eighty-tivo  years.  Some 
of  his  Swampscott  lands  are  still  owned  by  descend- 
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ants,  anrl  though  not  niiiiiy  now  umnin,  tlu'  nnnie  is 
perpetuated  in  Bnrrill  Street. 

Could  space  he  ulhiwed,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
tpeak  somewhat  at  large  of  others  of  the  older  fami- 
lies and  also  of  deserving  individuals  of  later  days. 

There  was  Captain  X.rrn.\xiEL  Bl.\n(ii.\ri),  who 
came  to  Swampscott  while  yet  a  boy,  determined  to 
work  his  way  up  in  the  world.  He  served  in  the  War 
of  1812  ;  was  cajitain  of  a  comjiany  under  the  old 
military  organization;  w'as  a  selectman  of  J^ynn,  and 
a  warm  politician  in  the  old  Jaeksonian  days,  and 
sometimes  commanded  the  stalwart  proces.'^ionsof  the 
unterrified  voters  who  marcherl  up  to  the  polls  at  the 
old  Town  Hall,  on  South  Common  Street,  with  their 
hand  of  music.  Good-nature<l  and  complaisant  was 
he  when  his  cohorts  were  not  interfered  with,  but  un- 
yielding and  defiant  when  opposing  partisans  stood 
in  the  way.  He  did  a  thrifty  business  for  many 
years  iu  the  fishing  line,  and  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  brick-house  in  Swampscott.     He  died  in  1871. 

Ebesezer  Weeks,  who  came  to  Swampscott  in 
1806,  as  poor  as  most  of  us,  rose  to  be  a  substantial 
and  much  respected  citizen.  He  engaged  largely  in 
the  fisheries,  and  pursued  the  lobster  trade  long  and 
to  much  profit.  He  also  kept  a  public-house  near 
Blaney 's  Beach,  where  many  temporary  sojourners  have 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  true  Yankee,  who  is  ever  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  whatever  promises  beneficial  results,  and  his  good 
judgment  was  generally  a  safe  guide  in  his  various 
enterprises. 

IXGALLS  Fami):>Y. — This  ancient  family  has  been 
so  frequently  spoken  of  in  other  connections,  that  little 
need  be  said  here.  From  those  first  settlers,  Francis 
Iiigalls  and  Edmund,  his  brother,  the  former  of  whom 
located  as  a  tanner  just  within  what  is  now  the 
western  border  of  Swampscott,  and  the  latter  in  the 
^ame  neighborhood,  just  over  the  present  eastern  bor- 
der of  Lynn,  have  sprung  descendants  who  have  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life  added  honor  to  the  family 
name.  At  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  prominent 
representatives  in  all  departments  of  business,  in 
scienre  and  literature.  In  political  stations,  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  humble 
municipal  office,  and  in  military  and  diplomatic 
positions  others  appear,  faithfully  acquitting  them- 
selves. Not  many  New  England  families  can  boast 
of  a  better  record.  A  few  of  the  lineage  still  remain 
in  Swampscott. 

PllILLIP.s. — This  name  has  long  been  known  at 
Swampscott.  The  first  settler  of  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  Charles  Phillips.  His  wife's  name  v/m 
Hannah,  and  he  had  two  children,  .John  and  Hannah- 
He  may  have  been  father  of  the  John,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lewis  under  date  Ifi-OO.  The  name  of  Walter 
Phillips  likewise  appears  not  long  after.  And  it  was 
to  Walter  and  John  that  Elizabeth  and  Daniel  King, 
in  March,  Kii).'?,  sold  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Humphrey  grant,  and  in- 


cluded some  of  the  land  eastward  from  Fishing  Point, 
which  has  of  late  years  become  of  great  value  for 
summer  resorts.  Waller  became  a  Quaker,  and  refused 
to  perform  military  duty,  for  which  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  of  his  land  was  seized  in  170;^,  and  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  his  fines.  And  he  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
signers  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  I>ynn  Quakers  to 
(rovernor  Dudley,  who  had  requested  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  of  the  fiiith  in  the  town.  It  was  like- 
wise signed  by  Walter  Phillips,  Junior.  Walter  and 
John  were  ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
conspicuous  members  of  the  family  in  later  times. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  said,  for  many  years,  that 
not  to  know  the  Phillipses  was  not  to  know  Swamp- 
scott. It  was  an  energetic  and  thrifty  family,  as  a 
whole,  some  being  engaged  in  agriculture  and  some 
in  the  fisheries. 

Thomas  Widgei!, — Capt.  Widger  was  a  typical 
representative  of  one  class  of  the -old  Svviimpscott 
seamen.  Though  a  native  of  Marblehead,  he  made 
Swampscott  his  home  for  many  years,  and  died  here 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  commenced  a  sea-faring  life  when  but 
nine  years  old,  shipping  at  that  time  for  a  fishing 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks.  He  afterwards  sailed 
on  merchant  voyages,  and  early  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  remained  a 
year  in  a  prison  ship.  He  was  subsequently  in  the 
privateer  service,  sailing  from  Salem;  was  in  the 
famous  cruiser  "  America,"  which  was  said  to  be  the 
fastest  ship  on  the  sea  at  that  time.  She  was  ex- 
tremely fortunately  in  her  captures,  bringing  into 
port  property  valued  at  considerably  more  than 
$1,000,000.  He  waa  also  on  board  that  other  noted 
Salem  privateer,  the  brig  "  Grand  Turk,"  which  was 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  carried 
eighteen  nine-pounders.  She  was  at  first  commanded 
by  Capt.  Holten  J.  Breed,  a  brother  of  Andrews  Breed, 
who  so  long  kept  Lyun  Hotel,  and  uncle  of  the  fifth 
mayor  of  Lynn.  She  captured  nearly  half  a  score  of 
rich  prizes,  one  with  an  invoice  of  .£30,000  sterling 
and  another  with  specie  to  the  'amount  of  l<17,500. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  "Grand  Turk"  was  sold 
to  the  eminent  merchant,  William  Gray.  One  of  the 
cannons  captured  by  her  found  its  way  to  Swampscott, 
where  it  has  done  service  as  a  patriotic  mouth-piece 
on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Widger,  after  the  war,  was  again  in  the  Grand 
Bank  fishery  ;  and  continued  to  follow  the  seas  till 
age  so  pressed  upon  him  that  he  fell  back  into  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  dory  fisherman.  His  habits 
were  temperate,  and  through  life  he  enjoyed  remark- 
ably good  health  and  well-preserved  faculities,  never 
requiring  the  use  of  spectacles  in  reading  the  finest 
print.  An  interesting  incident  in  his  stirring  life, 
and  one  indicative  of  his  horror  of  inhumanity  in  a 
sailor,  was  his  joining  in  the  famous  feat  of  tarring 
and  feathering  "  Old  Floyd  Ircson,". which  remark- 
able performance  has  been  so  often  celebrated  by  his- 
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torian  and  poet.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  it  was  long  ainee  positively  denied,  and  with  a 
show  of  much  reason,  that  Skii)per  Ireson  was  guilty 
of  the  "  hord-horted  "  act  of  refusing  assistance  to 
the  wrecked  crew,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  igno- 
minious treatment,  but  was  the  victim  of  false  accu- 
sation. 

In  the  career  of  Capt.  Widger  were  aptly  exempli- 
fied the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life. 

Enoch  Bedington  Mudge. — Upon  the  left  of  the 
highway  near  the  entrance  of  Lower  Swampscott  by 
the  Lynn  road,  and  overlooking  King's  Beach,  por- 
tions of  Nahant,  a  long  stretch  of  the  bay,  with 
rugged  and  precipitous  shores,  one  may  observe  a 
beautiful  stone  villa  with  an  extensive  lawn  in  front 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  indicating  taste  and 
wealth  in  the  proprietor.  This  was  the  residence  of 
the  late  Enoch  K.  Mudge. 

The  Mudge  family  did  not  appear  in  this  immedi- 
ate vicinity  at  a  very  early  period,  though  the  name 
was  known  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1()38.  In  the 
desperate  encounter  with  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook, 
September  18,  lG7o,  James  Mudge,  a  soldier  in  Lath- 
rop's  "  Hower  of  Essex,"  was  killed. 

Mr.  Mudge,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in 
Orrington,  Me.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1812,  and  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge,  a  native  of  Lynn,  and 
the  first  Methodist  mini.ster  born  in  Js'ew  England,  a 
man  of  fervid  piety,  great  mental  activity,  and  pos- 
sessing, withal,  something  of  a  poetic  turn.  At  an 
early  age  Enoch  Redington  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Caroline  A.  Patten,  of  Portlaud,  Me.,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  survived  their  parents.  The  eldest 
son,  Charles  Redington,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Union  forces,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  3,  18U3,  and  the  eldest  daughter,  Fanny  Olive, 
died  July  23,  1879.  It  was  especially  in  memory  of 
these  that  Mr.  Mudge  erected  the  beautiful  St.  Stephen's 
Memorial  Church,  on  South  Common  Street,  Lynn, 
the  corner-stone  being  laid  on  the  19th  of  May,  1881. 

Mr.  Mudge  purchased  the  Swampscott  estate  in 
1843,  and  soon  after  set  about  erecting  the  villa  above 
alluded  to,  and  improving  and  embellishing  the 
grounds,  which  embraced  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres ;  and  there  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
warm  months,  till  his  death,  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  October^  1881.  He  was  at  his  place  of  business,  in 
Boston,  on  Friday,  and  on  his  way  home,  towards 
night,  called  at  the  church  in  Lynn,  to  inspect  the 
concluding  work  there.  Up  to  the  time  of  retiring  at 
night  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health ;  but  the  next 
morning,  before  rising,  was  seized  by  a  severe  pain  in 
the  head.  Medical  attendance  was  promptly  sum- 
moned, and  every  edbrt  made  for  his  relief,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  before  noon  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  burial  service  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Mudge 
was  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  then  just  on  the 
verge  of  completion,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  October. 


It  was  the  first  service  of  any  kind  ever  held  within 
those  walls,  was  simple  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rubrics.  The  edifice  was  entirely  filled,  large 
numbers  of  distinguished  persons  from  abroad  and 
many  of  the  clergy  being  present.  The  large  attendance 
of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Swampscott,  and  of 
the  people  of  Lynn,  indicated  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  the  cloister  garth,  and  there,  with 
prayer  and  sacred  melody,  and  words  of  Heavenly 
promise  and  amid  the  tears  of  loved  kindred,  com- 
mitted to  their  final  resting-place. 

The  death  of  no  one  in  this  community  has  pro- 
duced more  wide-spread  and  unfeigned  sorrow  than 
that  of  Mr.  Mudge,  for  he  was  universally  respected 
for  his  integrity  as  a  business  man,  his  great  liber- 
ality in  the  furtherance  of  all  good  works,  and  for 
his  Christian  principles  and  genial  manners.  By 
diligence,  enterprise  and  uncommon  business  capa- 
city he  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  entrusted  to  him  for  a  higher 
purpose  than  to  be  expended  in  mere  self-gratifica- 
tion. For  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
extensively  concerned  in  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
tiicturing,  though  in  earlier  manhood  his  attention 
was  directed  to  other  pursuits. 

Mr.  Mudge  undoubtedly  regarded  the  erection  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life.  And  that  elegant  structure  will  long  remain 
his  noblest  visible  monument.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  he  lived  to  see  the  work  well-nigh  com- 
pleted, though  it  may  be  lamented  that  in  the  ways 
of  a  mysterious  Providence  he  was  not  spared  for  a 
iew  additional  days  that  he  might  witn'iss  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  consecration — a  consummation  he  so 
devoutly  contemplated.  His  sudden  decease  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  community  such  as  is  rarely  ex- 
perienced. And  the  numerous  meetings  that  were 
held  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  by  business  men  and 
public  associations,  and  the  eulogistic  addresses  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy  showed  that  one  held  in  far 
more  than  ordinary  esteem  had  been  called  from 
among  us.  Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commercial  Club  at  Boston,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1881,  paid  an  afi'ectionate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Mudge,  from  which  a  tew  passages 
may  be  here  introduced :  "  Mr.  Mudge  was  so  gen- 
erally known  and  so  universally  respected  and  be- 
loved, that  since  his  departure  every  breath  has 
seemed  to  bear  his  eulogy  until  the  atmosphere  has 
become  eloquent  with  his  praise."  His  biography 
"  has  all  the  merit  and  all  the  romance  of  so  many 
American  lives,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  have 
widened  into  honorable  and  notable  results.  We, 
who  lived  in  the  same  city  with  him  and  were  famil- 
iar with  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  and  deeds, 
hardly  appreciated  him  until  he  was  gone.  It  was 
difficult  to  enter  the  rounds  of  enterprise  or  charity 
and  not  encounter  him  ;  for  he  was  so   interested  in 
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them  all,  that  the  whole  social  fabric  seemed  consti- 
tuted with  him  as  an  elemental  part,  and  all  so  inter- 
dependent with  him,  that  we  quite  forgot  the  com- 
ing day  when  he  would  go,  and  the  fabric  stagger 
for  a  while  under  the  loss  of  vitality  wliieh  he  con- 
tributed. 

"  I  turned  away  from  his  grave  the  oilier  day,  as 
doubtless  some  of  yon  did,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
bereavement.  The  world  seemeil  more  vacant,  life 
less  cheerful  ;  shadows  fell  in  unwonted  places,  and 
we  walked  pensively  aM<l  with  hushed  voices,  lest  we 
should  disturb  the  supernatural  silence  that  was 
abroad.  A  friend  of  mine,  with  whiuu  Mr.  Mudge 
had  been  intimate,  came  to  my  office  and  said:  'I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  something,  and  I  grope  about 
fruitlessly  to  find  it,  and  return  with  a  larger  appre- 
ciation of  what  has  gone  from  us.' 

"  Do  we  not,  nuist  we  not,  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  life  and  of  such  a  death,  feel  an  illumination 
which  dispels  the  shades  of  sorrow? — a  life  so  full  of 
honor  and  so  tilled  out  in  usefulness  to  its  latest 
hours.  In  the  church  of  his  affections  and  in  whose 
form  of  wor.-hip  he  delighted,  among  his  life-long 
prayers  was  one  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
sudden  death;  and  his  [)rayer  was  answered.  >'o 
summons  could  be  sudden  to  him;  none  find  him 
unprepared.     Besides,  to  such  as  he,  especially, 

■  There  is  no  (i.'atli  ; 
What  spenis  so  is  transilioli  ;  tliis  life  of  mortal  Ijn-ath 
Ib  hut  tin-  aiil>illli  of  the  lif.'  i-l5>iaii, 
Whowi>ortal  'M'  call  death. "■ 

In  person  Mr.  Mudge  was  of  full  medium  size,  re- 
markably  well  formed,  dignified  in  manners  and  al- 
ways very  attentive  to  those  who  addressed  him, 
whether  high  or  low.  He  was  quick  of  aiiprehen- 
sion,  self  possessed,  decided  in  his  views  and  able  at 
all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
Iiim.  It  w:us  impossible  for  one  to  have  intercourse 
with  him  for  an  hour  and  not  perceive  that  he  was  a 
man  of  su[)erior  mental  en<ln\vnient.  Anil  those  who 
had  fellowship  with  him  in  church  work  were  at 
once  impressed  with  his  fidelity  to  his  clearly-defined 
principles,  his  bright,  cheerful  anticipations,  and  his 
freedom  from  bigotry. 

For  political  honors  he  did  not  aspire,  tliougli  he 
served  a  term  in  the  State  Senate.  Yet  he  took  com- 
mendalde  interest  in  public  atTairs,  labored  and  ex- 
pended liberally  for  the  advancement  of  enterjirises 
that  he  believed  were  for  the  public  good,  lie  man- 
ifested especial  interest  in  young  business  men,  gave 
lectures  to  them  in  Boston  and  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  urge  upon  them  the  formation  of  habits 
of  strict  integrity,  industry  and  moral  rectitude,  as 
the  ground  on  which  alone  ])ermanent  prosperity 
could  rest.  Though  he  made  no  pretensions  as  an 
orator,  he  was  yet  a  very  eflective  speaker  atid  one 
who  always  secured  the  close  attention  of  his  audit- 
ors. His  style  was  earnest  and  indicative  of  his 
own  deep  convictions.    His  language  was  well  chosen, 
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his  points  concisely  and  clearly  presented,  and  his 
arguments  ellcctive  from  resting  on  a  b;isis  of  sound 
common  sense. 

Mrs.  Mudge  survived  her  husband  but  ashorttinie. 
Ami  her  remains,  togetlier  with  those  of  their  cliil- 
dren,  ( 'liarles  Kedington  and  Fanny  Olive,  were  laid 
beside  his  in  the  garth  of  St.  Stephen's. 

In  l.S.Si;  the  parish  placed  a  fine  chime  of  ten  bells 
in  the  tower  of  the  churt'h,  consecrating  them  "to 
the  Triune  God  and  the  memory  of  him  who  gave 
the  Church."     The  first  ringing  was  on  Kaster-day. 


CHATTER   CXXII. 

S  WAMPSC"  iTT— ( Coidimied). 

.MLSCELLAXEOILS   SUBJEC'T.S. 

Eij'J   Rfxk—fiM-S-'riienl—n'.ir  of   Ihi    It.helU:m—SltilUlks—I!eUtiiouii  So- 
cielU'S  and  other  Orgajiizttlitnia. 

E(iG  Hock. — Directly  in  front  of  Swamjiscott,  and 
about  three  miles  distant,  lies  Egg  Eock,  solitary, 
time-worn  and  storm-riven.  It  rises  eighty-six  feet 
above  the  tide,  and  in  outline,  when  viewed  from  the 
north,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  couchaut  lion,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  poetic  conceit,  has  produced 
the  figure  of  the  king  of  beasts  on  perpetual  guard 
against  invasions  from  the  sea.  True,  it  is  not  so 
jierfect  in  delineation  as  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  that 
guards  old  Venice,  or  Belgium's  Lion,  that  overlooks 
the  field  of  AVaterloo  ;  but  the  elastic  imagination  is 
sufiicient  to  supply  deficiencies. 

The  Rock  can  be  reached  by  small  boats  in  calm 
weather,  and  a  landing  may  be  made  at  one  point, 
and  only  (Uie.  It  is  of  compact  feldspar,  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  about  one  acre  of  arable  soil.  It 
was  all  ill  view  of  the  celebrated  scientist,  Agassiz,  as 
he  meditatively  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  his  delight- 
ful summer  home  at  Nahant,  and,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  attracted  many  an  inquiring  gaze, — inquir- 
ing as  to  its  origin  and  age.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
nounced it  an  outcropping  of  the  rocky  base  of  X,a- 
hant,  and  asserted  that  it  must  have  stood  there,  one 
of  nature's  earliest  pyramids,  ages  before  Europe 
emerged  from  the  chaotic  mass. 

The  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  formerly  great 
iiuinbers  of  sea-birds  there  deposited  their  eggs;  few, 
however,  are  at  present  seen  about  there.  The  Rock 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  ISol!,  and  a  light- 
house soon  after  erected  ujion  it,  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  the  liglit  being 
shown  fiir  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  the  l.'3th  of 
September,  185G.  It  was  at  first  a  white  light,  but 
in  June,  lSo7,  was  changed  to  red.  The  dome  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  si'a. 

It  is  in  the  waters  about  Egg  Rock  that  the  tanious 
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sea-serpent  has  pursued  his  gamhols,  attracted,  per- 
haps, by  the  abundance  of  his  favorite  food.  Sharks, 
too,  are  sometimes  .seen,  opening  their  hungry  jaws 
for  a  dainty  morsel,  that  may  not  be  found  in  deeper 
water.  And  even  the  venturesome,  or  more  probably 
bewildered,  whale  has  occasionally  been  seen  within 
the  dangerous  precinct.  Anciently,  great  quantities 
of  the  smaller  fish  were  found  here,  and  some  kinds 
that  are  now  seldom  seen  ;  fish,  as  well  as  birds,  hav- 
ing steadily  retired  before  the  pressing  tide  of  human 
population. 

"  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

"  The  great  Bea-sniike  's  the  subject  of  niy  verse  ; 
For,  though  my  eyes  have  never  yet  beheld  him, 
Nor  never  shall  desire  the  hideous  eight. 
Yet  many  accounts  of  men  of  truth  unstained, 
Whose  every  word  I  firmly  do  believe. 
Show  it  to  be  a  very  frightful  monster." 

—Peter  Bass's  Xorland,  1749. 

Year  after  year  come  renewed  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  monster  of  the  deep  upon  our  coast — ac- 
counts which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  received 
without  doubt  or  suspicion.  But,  somehow,  the  word 
of  the  most  truthful  is  here  subjected  to  criticism ; 
and  while  there  may  be  no  charge  of  deliberate  false- 
hood, there  is  evidently  a  belief  that  some  deceptive 
appearance,  aided  by  awakened  curiosity  and  credul- 
ity, have  supplied  the  marvelous  details.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  wonder  that  still  a  large  majority  of  sea- 
side residents  have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  marine  wanderer.  To  this  day,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  the  Swampscott  fishermen,  the  yachts- 
men and  those  living  near  the  shore  ridicule  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy.  Probably  not 
above  three  in  twelve  of  the  old  fishermen  believe 
that  anything  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  horse-mack- 
erel ever  sported  in  these  waters.  But  this  is  nega- 
tive ;  and  the  positive  testimony  of  even  three  credi- 
ble persons  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  outweigh 
it  in  most  minds.  Three  persons  might  see  a  thing 
that  forty  others  did  not  see,  though  in  a  position 
where  they  could  hardly  have  avoided  the  sight; 
but  their  not  seeing  it  could  not  strike  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  first  appearance  in  the  waters  of  Lynn  and 
Swampscott,  at  least  since  the  white  settlers  came, 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sea-serpent,  was  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  and  the  writer  well  remembers  the  ex- 
citement that  for  some  days  prevailed.  Many  people 
from  all  the  region  round  about,  some  in  carriages, 
sorue  on  horseback  and  more  on  loot,  at  times  assem- 
bled on  the  beaches  with  glasses  and  straining  eyes,  to 
watch  for  the  mysterious  stranger.  It  happened  to  be 
the  year  in  which  the  notable  Nahant  Hotel  was  built, 
the  fame  of  which  went  rapidly  abroad,  attracting 
great  numbers  of  genteel  guests;  but  whether  the 
serpent  was  emulous  of  being  reckoned  in  with  such 
company,  or  was  merely  summoned  as  an  outside  at- 
traction, it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  inquire.     No 


matter  what  the  envious  keepers  of  other  establish- 
ments and  their  friends  surmised. 

There  have  been  too  many  descriptions  of  the  alleged 
sea-serpent,  to  require  any  particular  details  here ;  nev- 
ertheless, it. may  be  well  to  quote  a  brief  account  given 
by  Nathan  D.  (Ihase,  who  saw  him  on  his  first  visit, 
in  1819.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  man  whose  word  was  above 
reproach,  and  who  had  always  lived  so  near  the  sea  as 
to  be  little  likely  to  be  deceived  by  what  might  be 
the  mere  resemblance  of  a  serpent ;  yet  he  was  young 
and  of  course  subject  to  the  sometimes  deceiving  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  Says  Mr.  Chase:  "I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  snakeship  off  Long  Beach  and 
Ked  Rock.  He  passed  along  within  one  hundred  feet 
from  where  I  stood,  giving  me  a  very  good  sight  of  him. 
At  that  time  he  carried  his  head  outof  water  about  two 
feet,  and  his  speed  was  like  that  of  an  ordinary  ocean 
steamer.  What  I  saw  of  his  length  was  from  filty  to 
sixty  feet.  It  was  very  difficult  to  count  the  bunches, 
or  bony  fins,  upon  his  back,  as  by  his  undulating 
motion  they  did  not  all  appear  at  once.  This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  varied  descriptions  given  of  him  by 
different  parties.  His  appearance  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  occasional,  and  but  for  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  best  description  I  can  give  of  him  from  my 
own  observation,  and  I  saw  the  monster  as  truly, 
though  not  quite  so  clearly,  as  I  ever  saw  anything." 
Four  respectable  persons  made  oath  to  having  seen 
him  on  the  20th  of  August,  1820.  Their  testimony  is 
embodied  in  the  following  deposition  of  Andrew  Rey- 
nolds, one  of  the  number,  the  others  concurring  in 
his  statements: 

"  T,  Andrew  Reynolds,  of  Lynn,  of  lawful  age,  depose  and  say  ; '  That 
on  Saturday,  the  tifth  day  of  August  instant,  about  1  o'clock  p.m.,  I 
discovered  in  the  water,  near  rhiUips  Beach,  at  Swampscott,  an  animal 
dilTerent  from  any  that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  He  was  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  was  at  that  time  very  suiootb,  and  appeared 
to  be  about  5U  or  00  feet  long.  Jonathan  U.  Lewis  and  Benjamin  King, 
who  work  in  the  same  shop  with  me,  also  saw  him,  and  we  took  a  boat 
and  rjwed  towards  him.  We  approached  within  about  oU  yards  of  him. 
and  had  a  very  distinct  view  of  him.  Ue  had  a  head^  about  two  feet 
long,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg,  which  he  carried  out  of  the 
water  when  he  was  moving.  There  were  several  protuberances  on  his 
back,  the  highest  points  of  which  appeared  to  bo  seven  or  eight  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  He  was  perfectly  black.  When  we  lirat 
drew  towards  him,  he  was  moving  westerly  from  Phillips  Point,  and  as 
we  drew  uear  to  him,  he  turned  and  moved  eastward,  and  when  we  got 
within  about  thirty  yards  of  him  he  »ink  under  water  and  disappeared." 

The  learned  naturalist  Agassiz  said,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Philadelphia,  March  20,  1849  : 

*'  I  have  asked  myself,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  vvhetber  there 
is  not  such  an  animal  as  the  Sca-gerpent.  There  are  many  who  will  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature  until  it  can  be  brought  under  the  dis- 
secting knife;  hut  it  has  been  seen  by  so  many  on  whom  we  may  rely, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  doubt  auy  longer.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  if  a 
naturalist  had  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  or  Plesiosaurus 
from  the  remains  wo  have  of  them,  he  would  make  a  drawing  very 
similar  to  the  soa-serpent  as  it  has  been  described.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  parts  ai-e  soft  and  perishable,  but  I  still  consider  It  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  person  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  or  North  America  to  find  a  living  representative  of  this  type  of 
reptile,  which  is  thought  to  have  died  out." 

In  1849,  Johu  Marston,  a  respectable  and  truthful 
resident  of  Swampscott,  in  au  afhdavit  sworn  to  before 
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Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  says  that  as 
he  was  walking  over  Nahant  Beach,  on  the  .'id  of 
August,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  l)y  seeing 
in  the  water,  witiiin  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  a  singular-looking  fish,  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent.  He  had  a  fair  view  of  him,  and  at  onee  con- 
cluded tiiat  he  was  the  veritable  sea-serpent.  His 
head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  lifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  swam  oil'  toward  King's  Beach. 
Mr.  Marston  judged  that  the  animal  was  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  length  at  least,  and  says,  "  I  saw 
the  whole  body  of  the  serpent;  not  his  wake,  but  the 
fish  itself.  It  would  risi^  in  the  water  with  an  undula- 
tory  motion  and  then  all  his  body  won  Id  sink,  except  his 
head.  Then  his  body  would  rise  again.  His  head 
was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  was  about  8  o'clock 
A.M.  It  was  quite  calm.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  fishes,  and  hnndreils  of  horse-mackerel, 
but  I  never  before  saw  anything  like  this." 

But  there  has  been  so  niucli  fanciful  pro  and  con 
theorizing  by  learned  naturalists  on  the  question, 
that  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  increase  than 
allay  doubt.  It  is  claimed  by  some — among  them  it 
is  said  Professor  Baird  is  to  be  ranked — that  fish  have 
no  maturity,  and  hence  may  live  and  grow  perpetually. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  pike  now  alive  in  llussia 
which  was  known  to  have  been  living  as  far  back  .is 
the  di.-^covery  of  America  by  Columbus;  and  that  in 
the  Royal  Aquarium  at  St.  Petersburg  are  fish  which 
were  there  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Now,  if 
the  supposed  extinct  Ichthyosaurus,  or  more  likely 
the  Plesiosaurus,— that  enormous  marine  reptile,  whose 
remains  have  been  found, — were  really  fish  (and 
the  perpetuity  of  fish-life  is  admitted),  is  it  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  an  individual  or  two  of  the  race 
may  have  escaped  the  common  casualties  of  fish-life 
and  survived  to  our  time?  And  if  tlie  date  of  the 
sea-serpent's  birth  does  really  lie  away  off  in  pre-his- 
toric  ages,  he  has  had  ample  time  to  attain  his  enor- 
mous length.  But  if  one  has  escaped  to  exhibit  himself 
in  these  latter  days,  possibly  a  few  others  have,  and  per- 
haps, propagated  in  unknown  seas,  whence  there  has 
been  a  solitary  emigration  to  our  waters;  or  even  more 
than  one  may  have  made  his  way  hither,  for  the  descrip- 
tions so  vary  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  several 
are  believed  to  have  been  seen.  Sea-serpent  stories 
are  by  no  means  new.  They  are  found  far  back  in 
history,  and  are  always  tinged  by  the  apprehensions 
and  superstitions  of  the  times  and  places  of  their 
origin.  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  Norway,  writing  in 
1751,  says:  "They  tell  me  that  these  serpents  Hing 
themselves  in  a  wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that  the 
men  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  and  tliat  they  will 
sometimes  raise  up  their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a 
man  out  of  a  boat." 

The  remark  that  ISl'J  was  the  year  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in  our  waters  was 


not  strictly  true,  as  related  to  some  other  pliice-'.  He 
was  described  as  having  visited  the  waters  of  ('ape 
Ann,  one  or  two  years  before. 

And  the  year  188(1  becomes  memorable  for  liis 
again  vouchsafing  his  presence  there.  Several  of  the 
numerous  summer  sojourners  testify  to  having  seen 
him,  and  give  circumstantial  accounts  of  his  enor- 
mous [jrojxirtions  and  dignified  movements  as  he 
passed  in  ri^view.  But  then  C'ape  Ann  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters  have  abounded  in  wonders  ever  since 
good  old  Roger  Conaut  pitched  liis  tent  there.  Wil- 
liam Wood,  of  Lynn,  wdio  wrote  in  !(>;):),  says, — 
"Some  allirm  that  they  have  seen  a  lion  at  Cai>e 
Ann.  .  .  .  Some,  likewise,  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have 
heard  such  terrible  ro;irings  as  have  made  them  much 
aghast,  wdiich  must  be  either  devils  or  lions."  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  lions  ;  but  as  to  the  other 
gentry,  if  the  (,'ape  is  now  free  from  them,  it  is  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  its  neighbors.  And  tlicu 
again,  Jo.sselyn,  under  date  IGIIS,  tells  of  "  A  Sea- 
Serpent  or  Snake  that  lay  quoiled  U[i,  like  a  cable, 
upon  a  Hock  at  Cape  Ann.  A  boat  passing  by,  with 
English  aboard  and  two  Indians,  they  would  have 
shot  the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  disswaded  them, 
saying  that  if  he  were  not  killed  outright,  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives."  Very  prudent  of  the 
Indians,  but  not  so  brave  of  the  English.  Had  they 
killed  or  captured  the  monster,  perhaps  the  great 
mystery  of  the  sea-serpent  that  has  so  disturbed  these 
times  would  have  been  solved. 

The  fact  that  in  all  cases  when  the  spectators  have 
been  impelled  to  bravely  ap|)roacli  the  monster,  he 
has  pusillanimously  sunk  out  of  sight,  would  indicate 
that  he  was  of  a  peaceful  or  timid  disposition,  and 
might,  in  the  mind  of  a  doubter,  recall  some  of  the 
legendary  incidents  of  money-digging,  wherein  just 
as  the  treasure-che.st  seems  within  grasp,  it  suddenly 
sinks  away  and  is  no  more  seen.  There  are  still 
lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  the  accounts  concern- 
ing the  sea-serpent  should  be  regarded  as  veritable 
truth,  or  set  down  as  a  chapter  in  the  great  volume  of 
■'Fish  Stories." 

"Sthodehukst,"  the  residence  of  Charles  ^V.(Tal- 
loupe,  Esq.,  at  Galloupe's  Point  (a  jiartion  of  Phil- 
lips Point),  Swampscott,  is  picturesquely  situated 
upon  a  rocky  bluff,  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  and  but  half  a  score  of  yards  from  its  water's 
edge. 

The  mansion  is  of  quaint,  colonial  architecture, 
four  stories  in  height  on  the  ocean  side,  the  two 
lower  stories  being  of  brick,  with  .stone  trimmings,  and 
the  ui)per  ones  of  wood,  and  is  liberal  in  its  dimen- 
sions, containing  about  forty  rooms.  The  grounds 
are  tastefully  laid  out  in  lawns,  terrac<^s  and  par- 
terres, with  a  sulliciency  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  is, 
taken  in  all,  a  most  lovely  place. 

Phillips  Point,  of  which  Galloupe's  I'nint  is  a  [lor- 
tion,  includes  the  territory  between  the  estate  of  Colo- 
nel John  Jellries  and  Little's  Point,  being  limited  by 
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Phillips  Beach  on  the  east  and  Whale's  Beach  ou  the 
west,  and  possibly  it  may  originally  have  included 
the  land  upon  which  the  Lincoln  House  now  stands. 

The  name  "Strodehurst "  is  taken  from  "Strode," 
in  Dorsetshire  County,  England,  an  estate  which  is 
now,  and  has  been,  in  the  posstssion  of  the  Gallop 
family  for  more  than  four  centuries.  John  Gallop, 
for  whom  the  island  in  Boston  Harbor  was  named, 
the  emigrant  ances'or  of  the  owner  of  "Strodehurst," 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  in  descent,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  ship  "  Mary  and  John  "  in  1630. 

The  delightful  and  extensive  views  from  this  point, 
if  equaled,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  upon  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  To  the  west,  surmounted  by 
High  Eock  (the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher),  are  seen  the 
towns  of  Swampscott  and  Lynn,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  sea,  their  pretty  residences,  graceful  church 
spires  and  monumental  chimneys  affording  a  most 
interesting  and  agreeable  picture  of  busy,  civilized 
life;  farther  to  the  west,  the  high  lands  of  Saugus^ 
Medford,  Chelsea,  Somcrville  and  Bunker  Hill  form 
a  pleasing  and  effective  background  to  the  sparkling 
waters  and  glittering  sands  of  Revere,  Crescent  and 
Nahant  beaches;  to  the  southwest,  Nah ant,  capped 
by  the  distant  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  curves  its  comely 
arm  gracefully  around  the  waters,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful bay,  which,  if  it  does  not  emulate,  certainly  sug- 
gests its  gorgeous  sister  of  Naples.  Between  the 
surf-buffeted  rocks  of  Nahant  Point  and  the  bleak 
and  weather-beaten  cliffs  of  Egg  Eock  rises,  crowned 
with  pretty  houses,  the  summit  of  the  Hill  at  Hull, 
upon  which  many  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  found  a 
home,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his 
company.  To  the  south,  Point  Allerton,  which  vied 
with  Hull  (then  Natascot)  and  Plymouth  in  its  wel- 
come to  our  Pilgrim  fathers ;  Nantasket,  with  its  at- 
tractive beaches  and  hospitable  people;  Cohasset,  with 
its  tasteful  summer-houses,  and  Scituate,  with  its 
church-crowned  hills  and  its  merciless,  sea-jutting 
ledges,  stretch  along  the  horizon,  until  the  lofty  shaft 
of  Minot's  Light  terminates  the  line  of  the  land- 
scape, leaving,  interrupted  only  by  the  continually 
moving  procession  of  white-winged  vessels,  the  un- 
broken line  of  the  ocean,  until  the  rocky  shores  of 
Marblehead  Neck  complete  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  delighti'ul  panoramas  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  place  is  familiarly  known,  and  has  been  long 
and  gratefully  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  summer 
visitors  of  the  North  Shore,  who,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  owners,  have  been  allowed  free  access  to 
the  premises. 

AVAR  OF  THE  Reueli-ion.  —  Swampscott  fur- 
nished for  actual  service  in  the  field  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  and  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
five.  Says  Mr.  Thompson, — "  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  re- 
ceived a  bounty.  The  whole  amount  of  bounty 
money  voted  and   paid  by  the  town,  together  with 


that  raised  by  subscription,  was  S27,375;  other  ex- 
penses, $5814.41 ;  total  expenses,  $33,189.41.  There 
were  fifty-five  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  navy  who  received  no  bounty.  All 
the  town's  quotas  under  the  different  calls  of  the 
President  were  promptly  filled,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  a  surplus  of  twenty-two  men  over  all  calls  was 
remaining.  .  .  .  That  the  ladies  of  the  town  were 
equally  patriotic  with  the  men  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1862  they  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Swampscott 
soldiers,  and  by  their  devoted  labors  were  able  to 
contribute  many  supplies  for  their  relief  and  comfort." 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Redington  Mudge, 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  killed  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  gallantly  leading  on  a  charge.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
with  the  1860  class.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Lynn,  and  now  repose  in  the  consecrated  garth  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Rev.  Jonas  B.  Clark,  who  had  for  about  twenty 
years  been  minister  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Society  of  Swampscott,  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
army,  and  served  faithfully  till  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  resign.  Others  became  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  soldierly  traits,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  men 
from  Swampscott  acquitted  themselves  in  so  merito- 
rious a  manner  as  to  receive  much  commendation. 

In  1883  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  Monument 
Square,  was  erected.  It  is  a  granite  shaft,  with 
bronze  trimmings,  and  cost  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  dollars.  Its  height  is  thirty 
feet,  and  it  has  four  bronze  tablets,  on  two  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  fourteen  soldiers  who 
fell  in  defense  of  their  country. 

It  was  proposed  to  place  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment an  old  cannon,  already  referred  to,  bearing  the 
date  1798,  and  some  insignia  of  British  royalty, 
which  has  an  interejting  history,  though  not  specially 
connected  with  our  Civil  War.  It  was  captured  by 
the  privateer  "  Grand  Turk,"  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  Captain  Thomas 
Widger,  who  died  at  Swampscott,  January  21,  1871, 
aged  eighty.  Some  time  after  its  capture  it  was 
brought  hither  and  used  in  firing  salutes  on  all  sorts 
of  public  occasions.  Its  most  lamentable  performance, 
at  least  since  it  quit  the  work  to  which  it  was  origin- 
ally destined,  was  on  the  4lh  of  July,  1857.  On  that 
day  John  Draper  and  Henry  Scales,  while  firing  a 
patriotic  salute,  were  fatally  injured  by  a  premature 
discharge.  Draper  had  an  arm  broken,  an  eye  de- 
stroyed and  was  otherwise  injured.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  and  in  about  two  months 
died  of  lockjaw.  Scales  received  a  bad  wound  in  the 
bowels,  and  had  an  arm  broken.  He  also  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  there  died.     The   venerable   war- 
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like  relic,  however,  is  not  now  (May,  1887)  iit  its  pro- 
]K)se(l  rcirting-plivce  near  the  monument,  Imt,  owins;  to 
-lime  iintowaril  eircumst;inces,  rests  on  tlie  |iremises  of 
n  Lynn  junlc  dealer. 

Statistical  Itk.ms.—  PojmMion. — A s  elsewhere 
remarlced,  Swampscott  was  set  o(F  from  Lynn  and  iii- 
ei)rporutcd  as  a  separate  town  in  1852.  Sinee  then 
tiieijopulation  has  been  aafolk)ws:  185'),  l;'S5  ;  18G5, 
1535;  1875,  2128;  1885,  2471. 

Valuation  and  Taxation,  ISSfi. — Total  valuation, 
>^;i,(558,460  ;  of  which  .SI, 275,405  was  personal  estate, 
and  $2,38,'i,055  real.  Nun)ber  of  ta.\-payers,  981,  of 
whom  847  paid  only  poll-tax.  Rate  of  taxation,  $9.50 
on  SI 000. 

Tuvm  Debt,  ISSfi.— $55,500. 

Appropriaiions  and  Expenditure^  188(!.  — Whole 
amount  of  appropriations,  including  receipts,  $50,- 
214.01.     E.xpenditures,  $.50,725.47. 

Dwellings,  Po/k,  18SG. — Number  of  dwelling-houses, 
555.     Polls,  657. 

Schools,  1886. — High  School,  1 ;  grammar  schools, 
2;  intermediate,  4;  primary,  3.  Appropriation  for 
support  of  schools  (including  $23.37  from  State  School 
Board),  $8523.37.     Expenditures,  $7664.36. 

Public  Library,  1886. — Number  of  volumes,  5055. 
I  'irculation  during  the  year,  14,935.  Appropriation 
(including  certain  receipts,  amounting  to  $22.50  and 
dog-taxes  amounting  to  $262.60),  $585.10.  Expendi- 
tures, .$527.19. 

Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1886. — Whole  num- 
ber of  births,  51, — males,  29 ;  females,  22.  Marriages, 
24.  Deaths,  whole  number,  40,  —  males,  16  ;  females, 
24. 

Cemetery. — The  Swampscott  Cemetery  was  conse- 
crated September  16, 1854,  the  address  being  delivered 
by  Rev.  Jonas  H.  Clark.  Up  to  January  1,  1886,  the 
whole  number  of  interments  was  783.  Interments 
in  1886,  26.  Expenditures  for  1886,  $219.29.  Re- 
ceiving tomb  built  1884. 

Appropriation  for  the  Poor,  1886. — $1500. 

Value  of  Public  Property,  1886,  including  Town 
House,  school-houses  and  other  real  estate,  together 
with  the  apparatus  and  other  personal  estate  in  use 
by  the  various  departments,  $71,353.70. 

EELIGIOU.S  .SOCIETIES   AND  OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS. 

RELiGioirs  Societies. — The  First  Congregational 
Society  was  formed  on  July  15,  1846,  and  was  the  first 
church  organization  in  the  village.  Kev.  Jonas  B. 
Clark  was  tlie  tirst  mini.ster.  In  1854  a  Methodist 
Society  was  formed.  Rev.  E.  J.  Best  being  the  first 
ndnister.  A  Christian  Society  was  formed  in  1865, 
and  a  chapel  erected  on  Burrill  Street,  Elder  W.  L. 
Hayden  being  the  fir.st  minister.  A  Baptist  Society 
was  formed  in  1872,  and  Rev.  Lucian  Drury  settled 
as  pastor.  All  the  above  societies  have  good  houses 
of  worship,  and  are  zealous  to  promote  tiie  spiritual 
advancement  of  tlie  people.  And  it  should  not  be 
omitted  to  mention  that   Unitarian  and    Uuiversalist 


services  have  been  lirld  at  intervals  fur  a   number  of 
years,  especially  during  (he  warm  season. 

Other  leading  organizations  are  :  Tlie  /Vee  I'ublic 
Library;  Post  No.  118,  Crand  Army  (f  the  Republic  ; 
Swampscott  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 
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SWAMPSCOTT— (ru«//»iHft/). 

INDl'STRIAI.    I'rRSUITS. 
.igrirulluie—Mnmifaclurcs—l'isheTus. 

A<ii;irrLTL'l!K.— Swani)iscott  can  hardly  lie  ranked 
as  an  agricultural  t(jwn,  though  it  has  productive 
land,  and  the  sea  throws  up  a  liberal  contribution  of 
valualde  manure.  From  recently  published  statistics, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  farms  is  15;  yearly 
value  of  pniducts,  $16,000  ;  bushels  of  potatoes  rai.sed, 
1805;  dozens  of  eggs,  4200  ;  gallons  of  milk,  23,750; 
tons  of  hay,  447  ;  nundier  of  horses,  251  ;  number  of 
cows,  187. 

Manufactures. — Swampscott  cannot  certainly  be 
called  a  manufacturing  jdace.  To  the  present  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  more  of  a  farming  than  manu- 
facturing town.  But  the  fisheries  have  alway.s  taken 
precedence  of  all  other  industries.  So  little  has 
been  done  in  manufactures  that  the  public  reports 
have  often  passed  them  by  unnoticed.  Yet  shoemak- 
ing  has  long  been  engaged  in  lo  some  extent,  es- 
pecially in  former  days,  as  a  winter  occupation. 

Fisheries. — Fishing  continues  to  be  the  great 
business  of  Swampscott,  as  it  has  been  almost  from 
the  fir.it  settlement,  though  it  is  now  conducted  iu 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
settlers  soon  discovered  tliat  the  bay  was  stored  with 
fish  in  great  variety  and  great  jilenty.  The  following 
quaint  lines  of  an  old  rhymester  enumerates  some  of 
the  then  most  common  kinds: 

"  Nor  linist  wo  froirl  cm-  IikI  Icnvi;  outtlio  stoios  of  savriry  flsli, 
TlMt  nil  the  iKiml.s  nud  fill  llio  sen  and  iiiiiko  the  dainty  disb. 
The  rodd,  the  hiiddook,  hulihut.  the  eel  and  pickerell. 
The  alewifc,  perch,  l.ass  and  tautog,  the  smelt  and  niackerell. 
I.obhters  and  crahhs  too,  so  ahoiind,  'tis  marvelous  to  see  ; 
Anrl  mnssels,  olamnis  and  great  quahaugs  mnk«  np  variety. 
Then  vvhysliould  «ee  ,i,>t  live  to  eal,  tts  well  as  eat  to  live, 
And  l,le»3  the  Lord  who  gave  the  meat  and  pray  him  e'er  to  give?" 

The  Swampscott  fishermen  were  engaged  only  in 
dory-fisliing  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  being  in  1795,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  the  first  schooner  was  purchased.  She  was  of 
twenty  tons  burden,  and  named  the  "Dove."  'I'wo 
years  afterward  she  was  totally  wrecked  in  a  storm. 
Soon  after,  another  schooner,  named  the  "Lark,"  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  "  Dove,"  was  procured,  and  in 
1799  she  was  also  lost,  having  sunk  near  her  moor- 
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ings.  But  it  was  not  many  years  before  quite  a  fleet 
of  "jiggers,"  as  they  were  called,  stanch  and  graceful 
craft,  made  lively  the  Swampscott  waters  and  the 
deep  sea  beyond. 

The  neat  little  volume  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Waldo  Thompson,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Swamp- 
scott," to  which  reference  has  already  been  several 
times  made,  contains  many  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  place,  its  people  and  business.  And  we  cannot 
do  better  than  introduce  in  this  connection  some  of 
his  items  regarding  the  fishing  business  and  kindred 
employments. 

"  December  10,  1826,  six  Kchooners  went  out  from  Swampscott  in  tlie 
morning  and  returned  at  uiglit  with  tifty  thousand  pounds  of  fish, 
chietly  cod. 

"  About  tlie  year  1828  oil  clothing  began  to  take  the  place  of  leather, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  old,  heavy  and  expensive  equipment  was  known 
no  more. 

"In  the  year  IS32  there  were  ten  small  vessels,  manned  by  eighty 
men,  engaged  iu  winter  fishing,  and  about  sixty  dorymen  in  summer. 

"  In  the  year  IS.'i.'i  th«re  were  thirty-nine  vessels  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod-tishing,  aggregating  one  thousiiud  tons.  There  were  cap- 
tured five  thousand  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  55(1,000,  also  tifty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  quintals  of  codfish.  86300  worth  of 
cod  liver  oil  was  sold  for  medicinal  purposes. 

"  A  horse  mackerel  was  caught  August  20, 1S55,  which  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds  ;  it  was  ten  feet  long,  and  six  feet  round  in  the  thick- 
est part.  A  sunfish  was  also  caught  ofl"  Swampscott,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"In  1856  tlic  schooner 'Flight '  caught  sixty-two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  codfish  in  thirteen  hours.  The  schooner  '.lane' 
caught  a  large  trip,  and  twelve  of  her  fish  weighed  on  an  average 
lifty-si.x  pounds;  Cjiptain  Nathaniel  Blanchard  caught  one  cod  which 
weighed  uinety-four  pounds. 

"  Some  of  the  fishermen  began  to  use  trawls  in  1857.  A  trawl  has 
from  six  hundred  to  ten  thousand  hooks ;  the  lines  are  made  of 
cotton. 

"  February  25,  1863.  The  Swampscott  fishing  fleet  landed  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty  thousatid  pounds  of  fish  on  Blaney's  Beach. 

"In  1864  the'Minneliaha'  caught  off  Boon  Island  three  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels,  and  the  '  Flying  Dart  '  one  hundred  and  thirty  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  in  about  four  hours. 

"  September  26, 1865.  Augustus  Story  caught  a  halibut  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  ninety. four  pounds.  He  received  S54.32  for  his 
prize. 

"February  16,  1872.  The  schooner "  Champion,"  with  a  crew  of 
twelve  men,  caught  thirty  thousand  pounds  offish,  which  sold  at  four 
cents  a  pound.    The  next  day's  catch  yielded  872.00  per  man. 

"  While  J.  G.  Twisden  was  fishing  in  the  bay,  in  1878,  he  lost  his  two- 
pound  lead  and  line,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  fishing  near  the  same 
place,  he  captured  the  fish  that  deprived  him  of  his  tackle  a  few  days 
before.  [This  reminds  the  writer  that  when  a  youth,  fishing  from  Na- 
hant  rocks,  a  finny  marauder  snapped  off  his  bait  and  hook.  Replac- 
ing the  lost  property  and  continuing  the  sport,  he  some  hours  afterward 
drew  up  the  depredator  with  the  stolon  hook  piercing  his  upper  lip.] 

"In  1870  the  schooner  'Alice  M.  Hawkes'  brought  in  forty-nine 
thousand  pounds  of  codfish  in  one  day. 

"In  18S0  Captain  Henry  Y.  Hatch,  while  fishing  in  the  bay  otT 
Swampscott,  caught  a  halibut  weigliiou:  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pcjunds." 

Mr.  Thompson  mentions  that  while  Colonel  Stetson 
kept  the  Astor  Hou.se,  in  New  York,  he  sent  him  a 
lobster,  taken  off  Swampscott,  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds.  He  likewise  records  that  in  September, 
1882,  Isaac  Newcoinb,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Zep- 
pie,"  caught  an  electric  fish  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.  When  taking  it  from  the  hook  he  received 
a  shock  that  knocked  him  over,  and  Warren  Jaquith, 
who  grasped   the   tail   of  the   fish,   also  received  a 


severe  shock.  It  was  of  the  species  sometimes  called 
cramp-fish,  electric  ray,  or  torpedo.  Sickness  at  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  touch. 

Lobsters. — The  lobster  catch  along  our  coast  has 
been  large  and  profitable  for  many  years.  The  trap- 
ping of  lobsters  was  first  practiced  at  Swampscott  in 
1808  by  Ebenezor  Thorndike,  who  had  twelve  pots. 
For  the  year  ending  May  1,  I860,  there  were  caught 
at  Swampscott  thirty-seven  thousand  lobsters,  aver- 
aging in  value,  as  taken  from  the  pots,  six  cents  each. 
Since  that  time  the  annual  catch  has  gradually  di- 
minished. For  the  quarter  ending  December  3, 
1880,  the  district  of  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott 
returned  as  the  product  of  their  lobster-fishery  seven 
thousand  pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  growing 
fears  that  the  lobster  would  be  exterminated  from  our 
coast,  the  Legislature  has  of  late  attempted  to  do 
something  for  its  preservation.  Yet  one  would 
think  there  cannot  be  much  danger  in  that  direction, 
as  naturalists  inform  us  that  a  single  female  lobster 
will  in  one  year  lay  f>rty-two  thousand  eggs.  But 
probably  other  fish  helij  themselves  to  the  greater 
share. 

As  to  the  other  fisheries,  the  district  returned  for 
the  same  quarter,  that  ending  December  3,  1880,  of 
cured  codfish,  300,000  pounds;  mackerel,  400,000 
pounds;  salted  herring,  100,000  pounds.  Of  fresh 
fish,  a  daily  catch  of  315,000  pounds  was  returned ; 
the  whole,  with  a  few  other  items,  making  up  a  total 
value  of  $44,14L50. 

In  1886  the  Swampscott  fishing  fleet  numbered 
from  twenty  to  twenty. five  sail. 


CHAPTER     CXXIV. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 
HISTOEICAL  COMPEND. 

1629,  Francis  Ingalls,  the  first  settler  of  Swamp- 
scott arrived.  The  whole  territory,  comprising  Lynn, 
Lynnfield,  Nahant,  Saugus  and  Swampscott,  was 
called  Saugus — an  old  Indian  name — till  1637,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Lynn.  Swampscott  was 
made  a  separate  town  in  1852. 

1630.  A  brick-kiln  set  up  iu  Swampscott,  near 
Humfrey's  Brook. 

1632.  Francis  Ingalls  commence-s  a  tanner)'.  This 
is  stated  by  some  local  hi>torians  to  have  been  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  But  it  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  were  tanneries  in  Plymouth  several  years  be- 
fore. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  In  1825  a  hide,  in  good  preservation,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  long-forgotten  vats. 

1634.  Hot  summer,  with  long  drought. 

1638.  Fir.st  division  of  lauds  among  the  settlers. 
May  3d,  a  violent  gale,  with  heavy  sea. 
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1642.  Daniel  King,  from  whom  the  name  of  King's 
Beach  was  derived,  settles  in  Swanipscott.  The  win- 
ter of  tliis  year  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was 
much  snow. 

1650.  The  first  Swanipscolt  settler  named  I'liillips, 
arrives. 

1651.  The  three  Baptist  missionaries  from  Ivhode 
Inland,  Clarice,  Crandall  and  Holmes,  are  arrested  at 
the  hou.se  of  William  Witter,  in  Swampscott,  for  dis- 
turhing  the  peace  in  disseminating  their  doctrines. 
They  were  convicted  and  punished. 

1659.  Eoad  to  Marblehend  over  the  beaches  laid 
out.  in  July.  The  part  between  Ocean  Street  and 
King's  Beach,  say  the  committee,  "has  been  a  coun- 
try highway  thirty  and  odd  years,  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  us."  The  "  odd  years,"  at  least,  must 
have  been  an  exaggeration,  as  they  would  place  it  be- 
yond the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers. 

1666.  Kathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allen,  curriers, 
petition  the  court  to  forbid  tanners  and  shoemakers 
exercising  the  trade  of  curriers.  But  the  court  judged 
"  it  not  meete  to  grant  y'  peticoners'  request." 

1671.  Jan.  18th.  Violent  storm,  with  thunder  and 
lightning.     Other  remarkable  storms  during  the  year. 

1672.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  professed  musi- 
cian in  the  colony  up  to  this  time,  and  no  dancing-school 
till  the  one  established  this  year,  which,  however,  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  law.  A  heavy  easterly  storm, 
Nov.  10th,  brought  in  "  so  great  a  tyde  as  hath  not  bene 
this  'M  years." 

1673.  A  new  road  to  Marblehead  laid  out,  north 
of  the  former  one  ;  the  same  now  forming  the  extension 
of  Essex  .^treet,  Lynn. 

1679.  A  new  troop  was  formed  this  year,  consist- 
ing <d  forty-eight  men.     Ralph  King  was  lieutenant. 

1688.  ]ialph  King  actively  ojjposes  Randoljjh's 
petition  for  a  gift  of  Nahant. 

1689.  Capt.  Ralph  King  died.  The  ap]>raised 
value  of  his  estate  was  £23(55  4.?. 

1696.  Orcat  clams  in  immense  numbers  were  cast 
up  on  the  beaches  by  the  storms  of  this  year,  and  the 
town  voted  that  the  inh.abitants  might  gather  all  they 
wished  for  their  own  use;  but  none  were  to  be  carried 
out  of  town. 

1703.  Walter  Phillips,  Sr.,  a  Quaker,  for  refus- 
ing to  ])erform  military  duty,  had  a  fourth  of  an  acre 
of  his  land  seized  and  sold  tor  the  payment  of  his  fine. 

1706.     Second  division  of  lands  among  the  settlers. 

1723,  Feb.  24th.  A  terrific  storm,  occasioning,  sajs 
Mr.  Dexter  in  his  diary,  "  Ye  mightyest  overflowing 
of  ye  >ea  yt  was  almost  ever  known  in  this  Country." 

1751,  Feb.  8th.  ('apt.  Benjamin  Blaney,  of  Snamp- 
fcott,  w\is  killed  in  Maiden,  by  falling  from  his  horse. 

1755,  Dec.  9th.  A  whale  seventy-five  feet  in  length 
landed  on  King's  Beach.  Dr.  Henry  Burchstead  rode 
into  his  mouth  in  a  chair  drawn  liy  a  horse. 

1761,  Sep.Cth.  Ebene/.er  Burrill  dies  in  i^wampscott, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  born  at  Tower  Hill,  in  Lynn, 
and    removed   to   Swampscott,  being  the  first  of  the 


Burrills  here.  His  father,  John  Burrill,gave  him  the 
Swampscott  estate,  and  he  lived  in  the  "  farm-l.onse" 
still  standing  on  the  E.  R.  Mudgo  estate.  He  was* 
for  nine  years  a  crown  counselor. 

1775,  April  19th.  The  battle  of  Lexington.  Among 
those  killed  in  this,  the  opening  conflictof  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  Abednego  Ramsdell,  of  Swampscott,  who  was 
a  son  of  Noah  Ramsdell,  and  had  elder  brothers  Shad- 
rach  and  Meshech.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years,  somewhat  of  a  sportsman,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  was  out  on  a  gunning  tramp. 
On  his  return  he  heard  of  the  march  of  the  British 
troops  toward  Concord,  and  dropping  the  game  he 
had  secured — two  black  ducks,  says  Mr.  Lewis — and 
without  stopping  to  eat  of  the  waiting  breakfast,  seized 
a  ration  of  Indian  cake,  and  gun  in  hand  hastened  ofi" 
to  the  field  of  expected  conflict.  He  reached  Lexing- 
ton about  noon,  and  had  time  to  fire  but  one  or  two 
shots  before  a  British  bullet  laid  him  low.  His  wife 
was  Hannah  Woodbury,  whom  he  married  JNIarch 
10,  1774. 

1776.  A  midnight  alarm  that  the  English  had 
landed  on  King's  Beach  occasioned  great  conster- 
nation. Many  fled  to  the  woods.  The  military  rallied, 
but  had  not  marched  far  when  it  was  found  to  be  a 
false  alarm. 

1795.  First  Swampscott  fi.shing  schooner,  called  a 
"jigger,"  fitted  out.  Previously  there  was  only  dory- 
fishing. 

1808.  Trapping  oflolisters  first  ])racticed  at  Swanip- 
cott. 

1815,  September  23d.  Trrrific  southeasterly  gale. 
The  ocean  spray  was  driven  inland  several  miles,  and 
fruit  was  impregnated  with  salt.  Some  declared  that 
it  rained  salt-water. 

1819,  August.  The  first-known  a]i|)earance  of  the 
renowned  .Sea-serpent  in  Swam|isciitt  l!ay. 

1828,  May  2d.  A  whale  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
length  landed  on  Whale  Beach. 

1829,  October  31st.  Thestone  beacon  on  the  outer 
clilf  of  Dread  Ledge  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm.  It 
was  erected  a  short  time  before,  Ijy  the  United  States 
government,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
Another,  of  granite,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
three  feet  square  at  the  base,  was  erected  in  1831.  In 
March,  18iJ4,  this  last  was  broken  off  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  during  a  severe  gale. 

1830,  July  12th.  Joseph  Blaney,  aged  52  years, 
while  fishing,  had  his  boat  overturned  by  a  shark, 
which  sprang  into  it.  Mr.  Blaney  was  not  seen  after- 
wards, having,  no  doubt,  been  devoured  by  his  vora- 
cious assailant. 

1833,  November  13th.  Extraordinary  shower  of 
meteors.  Friction  matches  come  into  general  use, 
superseding  the  old  tinder-box  with  fljnt  and  steel. 

1838.  ICastern  Railroad  0|>ened  for  travel.  Reg- 
ular trains  first  piissed  through  Swampscott  August 
2Sth. 

1839.  Swampscott    sulTered    greatly    by    a    severe 
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storm  that  began  December  15th,  and  continued  three 
days. 

1843,  February  1st.  A  splendid  comet  appeared 
about  noonday. 

1844,  September  ()th.  Great  Democratic  clam-bake 
at  Swampscott, — a  [)olitical  demonstration,  attended 
by  twenty-five  tliousand  people.  The  escort  was  com- 
posed of  four  military  companies,  with  bands  of  mu- 
sic. One  hundred  and  seventy  barrels  of  clams  and 
one  thousand  lobsters  were  among  the  articles  of  food 
provided.  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was  orator  of 
the  day. 

1846.  The  Rockaway  House  and  contiguous  build- 
ings destroyed  by  iire,  January  1st ;  loss,  twenty  thou- 
sanddollars.  Swampscott  post-offiee  established,  and 
Waldo  Thompson  appointed  postmaster.  First  life- 
boat received.  First  Congregational  meeting-house 
dedicated,  July  15th. 

1849.  Gold  discoveries  in  California.  Several  men 
went  from  Swampscott  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Septem- 
ber, James  C.  Lamphier  found  a  dead  turtle  off 
Swampscott  Beach,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  eight  feet,  six  inches  from  end  of  nose  to  end  of 
tail,  and  the  shell  was  sis  feet  long,  and  three  and  a 
half  wide. 

1851,  October  2()th.  British  schooner  "  Brothers" 
wrecked  at  night,  off  Swampscott,  by  striking  on 
Outer  Ledge.  Outcries  of  crew  heard  about  midnight 
and  all,  seven  in  number,  saved. 

1852.  Swampscott  incorporated  as  a  separate  town. 
The  event  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm.  A 
procession  was  forn.ed,  and,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
banners,  made  a  protracted  march  through  thestreets. 
At  the  post-office  Rev.  J.  B.  Clark  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  flre-works.  In  the  procession  was  an  ensign 
that  waved  at  the  masthead  of  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion "  during  her  triumphant  battle  with  the  "Gucr- 
riere,"  August  19,  1812.  When  Lynn  adopted  the 
city  form  of  government,  in  1850,  Swampscott,  then 
being  Ward  1  of  the  town,  strongly  opposed  the 
change.  And  it  wa.s  at  that  time  that  the  desire  to 
separate  began  to  take  determined  shape. 

1854.  August  3d.  A  white-faced  seal,  four  feet  in 
length,  shot  off  Swampscott. 

1855.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  sea,  to  embankments  espe- 
cially. Bathing-houses  were  thrown  down  and  King's 
Beach  at  times  completely  overflowed.  Deep  sea- 
seining  commenced  this  year. 

1856.  About  the  middle  of  February  a  large  hump- 
back whale  was  seen  several  times  near  the  Swamp- 
scott shore.  A  severe  northeast  storm  began  April 
19th  and  continued  two  days.  The  steeple  of  the 
Methodist  meeting-house,  then  in  process  of  erection, 
was  blown  down.  The  first  Methodist  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Swampscott,  dedicated  June  30th,  Bishop 
Simpson  preaching  the  sermon.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm  August  5th ;    house  of  John    Blaney   struck. 


Within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  the  lightning  struck  in 
some  twenty  places.  Egg  Rock  light  first  shown 
September  15th. 

1857,  January  18th.  Bark  "  Tedesco  "  wrecked  at 
Long  Rock,  Swampscott,  in  a  terrible  snoiv-storm, 
the  cold  being  intense.  All  on  board,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, perished.  The  remains  of  six  were  buried  from 
the  Methodist  meeting-house,  Swamjjscott,  at  one 
time.  The  "Tedesco"  was  from  Cadiz,  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  and  salt.  Trawl-fishing  began  to  be  prac- 
ticed this  year.  June  13th,  barn  of  Captain  Fuller,  in 
Humfrey  Street,  burned,  the  fire  being  occasioned  by 
two  little  boys  playing  with  matches.  One  of  the 
boys  was  burned  to  death. 

1858.  Joseph  Hill,  aged  twenty,  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  while 
gunning  at  Swampscott,  March  3d.  On  the  afternoon 
of  August  6th  a  barn  belonging  to  Jonathan  F.  Phil- 
lips was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  with  fifty 
tons  of  hay.  The  famous  trotting  mare,  Lady  Law- 
rence, valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  being  in  the 
barn,  was  killed  by  the  lightning.  October  13th,  first 
electric  telegraph  to  Swampscott  completed.  Blue  fish 
appear  in  the  offlng  in  great  numbers  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  countless  numbers  of  menhaden  are  found 
dead  upon  the  shore — probably  killed  by  the  blue-fish. 

1860.  In  January  an  unusual  amount  of  ice  ac- 
cumulated in  the  bay.  Great  shoemakers'  strike 
commenced  in  Lynn.  Many  of  the  craft  in  Swamp- 
scott joined.  November  3d,  a  severe  storm.  The 
"  Gazelle,"  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Gloucester, 
broke  from  her  moorings  and  went  to  pieces  on  King's 
Beach. 

1861.  The  great  Civil  War  commences.  Swamp- 
scott furnished  for  service  in  the  field  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
five.  Town  Hall  built,  at  cost  of  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars.  Enlarged  in  1882  at 
cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars.  In  1884  the  tower  was  built,  the  bell  raised 
and  fire  alarm  connected. 

1862.  Swampscott  Library  Association  formed. 

1863.  July  3d.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Red- 
ington  Mudge,  of  Swampscott,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Extraordinary  number  of  caterpillars 
appear  in  the  summer. 

1865,  April.  The  fall  of  Richmond  and  return  of 
peace  celebrated  at  Swampscott  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. A  procession  marched  through  the  streets, 
bonfires  were  lighted  and  many  buildings  illumin- 
ated. April  15th,  News  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination  received  at  Swampscott  with  manifesta- 
tions of  deep  sorrow.  Popular  indignation  towards 
one  individual  who  expressed  gratification  at  the 
event  culminated  in  the  application  of  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers.  Extraordinary  drought  from  July  25th 
to  October  15th.  Meteorologists  claimed  that  it  had 
not  been  equaled  in  eighty-one  years. 

1867,    January    17th.   Terrific    snow-storm.       No 
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storm  for  twenty-five  years  equaled  it  except  that  of 
January  18,  1857,  when  the  "  Tedesco  "  was  wrecked. 
And  on  the  21st  the  tide  re^e  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  tlie  storm  tliat  carried  away  Minot's  l>edge 
li;.'lil-house,  April  15,  1851.  A  beautil'ul  mirage  in 
tlie  bay  June  2.h\.  Immense  quantities  of  inacl<ercl 
appeared  in  the  ofiing  in  July.  Several  whales  and 
liorse-raackerel  followed  in  i)iirsuit.  August  10th,  a 
swing-tail  shark,  tilteeu  feet  in  length,  was  taken  olf 
Swampscott,  in  a  net,  and  sold  to  I'role.ssor  Agassiz. 
This  is  a  rare  fish  on  our  coast.  September  3d,  Kn- 
campment  of  Sei-ond  Brigade  of  Jlassachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Militia  commenced  at  Swanipscott. 

1868,  Atlantic  Avenue,  from  HumlVey  Square  to 
.Marblehead  through  Beach  Blutf,  laid  out. 

1869,  September  8th.  A  very  severe  gale  in  the  after- 
noon ;  next  in  violence  to  that  of  1815.  Considerable 
havoc  was  made  among  the  yachts  and  small  shipping 
at  Swampscott.  September  2i)tli,  a  blue  heron,  a  very 
rare  bird  in  this  region,  shot  in  Swampscott  woods. 
Its  height,  when  standing  upright,  was  ne.-irly  four 
feet,  and  its  spread  wings  measured  some  live  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

1870,  April  ."id.  On  Sunday,  about  midniglit,  the 
brig  "  Fred  Bliss"  WiUs  wrecked  on  the  Swampscott 
shore,  near  the  Ocean  House,  a  few  rods  from  where 
tlie"Tedesco"  was  wrecked  in  1857.  The  crew,  though 
in  much  danger,  were  saved.  A  violent  storm  and 
heavy  sea  were  raging.  The  brig  was  driven  so  far 
up  that  a  plank  was  laid  from  the  deck  to  the  shore. 
A  regatta  took  place  at  Swampscott  in  the  summer, 
yachts  from  New  York  and  other  places  taking  part. 

1872.  Several  extremely  cold  days  in  the  early  part 
of  March.  Ice  formed  all  the  way  between  Swamp- 
scott and  Nahant.  On  the  7th,  fishermen  were  able 
to  walk  on  the  ice  to  their  vessels  at  the  moorings — a 
feat  they  were  not  able  to  perform  before  for  nineteen 
years.  The  summer  was  remarkable  for  excessive 
heat,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder-showers, 
and  for  the  abundance  of  mosquitos  and  house  |(iies. 
September  25th,  Joseph  Harding  died,  aged  ninety- 
seven.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Free  Mason  in 
the  State,  having  joined  the  Adams  Lodge,  in  WellHeet, 
in  1800.  So  famed  had  Swampscott  now  become  as  a 
watering-place,  that  it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  visitors  were  there  during  the  warm 
-cason.  The  strange  horse  disease  known  as  cjii/.oolic 
prevailed  in  the  autumn. 

1873.  Branch  railroad  from  Swampscott  to  Marble- 
hi'ad  opened  October  20th.  November  17th,  the  tliree- 
masted  schooner  "  Robert  Kaikes"  struck  on  the  "outer 
ledge,"  Swampscott,  near  midnight,  during  a  severe 
storm,  and  was  completely  wrecked.  All  on  board, 
live  in  number,  perished.  Two  brothers  of  the  cap- 
lain,  who  were  elsewhere  exjiosed  to  the  same  storm, 
also  lost  their  lives. 

1874.  Some  Inilian  remains  were  exhumed  at 
Swamj)scott  during  the  summer.  Horse  railroad  from 
Lynn  extended  to  Upper  Swampscott. 


1876.  The  "  equinoctial  storm"  set  in  suddenly  and 
with  much  violence,  on  the  evening  of  March  20th  ; 
three  or  four  of  the  fishing  jiggers  were  wrenched 
from  their  moorings,  driven  on  shore,  or  wrecked  ou 
the  rocks.  April  2d,  the  beautiful  summer  residence 
of  Charles  W.  Galloupe  totally  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss,  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  hair-seal,  weigh- 
ing ninety-five  pound-",  taken  off  Swampscott. 

1877,  iMarch  Utli.  A  storm,  with  a  higli  wind,  attain- 
ing a  velocity  of  seventy-two  miles  [ler  hour,  pre- 
vailed. For  several  days  in  September,  at  night,  the 
waves  dashing  along  the  shores  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary phosphorescent  glow.  The  sjiectacle  was  grand 
and  attracted  multitudes.  A  strong  east  wind  had 
brought  in  a  heavy  sea. 

1878,  Dec.  17th.  This  is  the  date  on  which  United 
States  paper  currency  reached  par  value  for  the  first 
time  in  sixteen  years — that  is,  when  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  greenback  governiuent  notes  wouhl  purchase 
one  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  The  former  deprecia- 
tion was,  of  course,  attribulalile  to  theCivd  War.  The 
extreme  of  depreciation  was  in  .Inly,  lsii4,  when  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dcdlars  in  notes  were  required 
for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  goM. 

1879.  The  post-ofiice  at  Beach  Blulf  established.  A 
bald-headed  eagle,  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  shot  on 
Blaney's  Beach.  Two  Indian  tomahawks  dug  up  on 
farm  of  E.  B.  Phillips. 

1880.  A  number  of  icebergs  seen  in  the  distance 
by  Swampscott  fishermen.  May,  a  severe  thunder- 
storm. The  lightning  struck  in  nine  places,  in 
Swampscott,  among  them  the  "  farm-house"  on  the 
E.  R.  Mudge  estate.  "Summit  Villa,"  on  the  Gal- 
loupe estate,  Swampscott,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
most  of  its  contents,  June  2d ;  loss,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  rented  to  Com.  Hutchins,  of  New 
York.  Novemlier  22d,  a  beautiful  mirage  appeared  in 
the  bay. 

1881,  May  14th.  Horse  cars  began  to  run  as  far 
as  Monument  Square.  Sept.  IGth,  memorial  services 
on  death  of  President  (iarlidd.  Address  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Clark.  October  1st,  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge 
dies,  aged  sixty-nine. 

1882,  August  4th.  Xickerson's  oil  clothing  factory 
burned.  Miss  Emma  Stone,  an  employee,  lost  her  life. 
Loss  of  property,  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Sep- 
tember (ith,  .Jonathan  Blaney's  house,  "Hillside,"  de- 
stroyed by  lire.  September  Otli,  Ocean  Ilousr,  near 
Whale  Beach,  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Tubular  wells,  twenty  in  number, 
sunk  to  depth  of  thirty  feet  by  Swampscott  Company. 
A  splendid  comet  adorned  the  southeastern  sky  fin- 
several  weeks  in  October  and  November.  It  rose  a 
few  hours  before  the  sun. 

1883.  First  steam  fire-engine  purchased.  Soldiers' 
Monuimrit  erected.  The  residence  known  as  Cedar 
Hill  Cottage  burned  ;  loss,  live  lliou>and  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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1884,  June 25th.  Ilorse-cars  begin  to  run  to  Marble- 
Lead. 

1886,  September  25th.  Capt.  Martin  V.  B.  Stone, 
yachtsman,  of  Swampscott,  receives  an  ovation  in  con- 
sideration of  his  triumph  in  the  race  for  the  Ameri- 
ca's prize  cup  between  the  yacht  "Mayflower,"  under 
his  command,  and  tlie  English  yacht  "  Galatea,"  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Henn.  A  gold  watch  em- 
bellished by  an  engraved  representation  of  the  yacht 
was  presented  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Closing  Remaeks. — But  little  space  is  required 
for  the  few  closing  remarks  that  seem  desirable.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  first  settlers,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  were  from  the  toiling  ranks;  manual  labor 
was  a  necessity  with  nearly  every  one;  and  to  this 
may  in  a  measure  be  attributed  the  lact  that  years 
passed  without  the  presentation  of  any  specially 
marked  character  or  incident.  Extreme  phj'sical 
want  was,  indeed,  not  known, but  it  required  constant 
exertion  and  vigilance  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  It  was  not  till  after  generations  appeared  that 
some  of  the  nobler  family  traits  became  conspicuous. 
Penury  is  not  a  congenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  those 
higher  intellectural  powers  that  need  persevering 
study  and  deep  meditation.  Says  Bulwer :  ''How 
many  noble  natures,  how  many  glorious  hopes,  how 
much  of  the  seraph's  intellect,  have  been  crushed 
into  the  mire  or  blasted  into  guilt  by  the  mere  force 
of  physical  want!"  But  the  Burrills,  Kings,  Blaneys 
and  Phillipses  appeared,  ojjened  new  avenues  of 
progress  and  infused  new  energies.  In  these  later 
days,  as  has  been  seen,  Swampscott  is  by  no  means 
found  lagging  behind  her  neighbors  in  the  jjaths  of 
refinement  and  influence. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  direct  attention  to  the 
varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Swampscott,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  invigorating  airs,  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  sea-bathing,  .interesting  .drives  and 
convenient  means  for  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
metropolis,  has  rendered  her  so  famous  as  a  watering- 
place.  Perhaps  no  place  on  the  New  England  coast 
can  present  greater  attractions  for  the  jaded  city  deni- 
zen who  would  seek  a  temporary  home  for  the  days 
of  summer  vacation.  But  the  most  enjoyable  feature 
is  the  ocean.  The  ocean  has  peculiar  attractions. 
And  who  can  wonder  that  its  deep  mysteries  have  in 
all  ages  induced  feelings  akin  to  adoration  in  the 
contemplative  mind, — 

"  Earth  speaks  of  vmn, — 
Iter  luvel'ii  inountains,  and  her  ciiltiirM  vrIcs, 
Town,  tree,  ami  temple,  and  triuiii[>hal  arcli. 
All  speak  of  him,  and  muuldor  while  they  speak. 
But  of  whose  architecture  and  design. 
Speak  thine  eternal  I'ountains,  when  they  rise 
To  combat  with  the  cloud,  and  when  they  fall? 
Of  whoso  strong  culture  tell  thy  sunless  plant.s, 
And  grt(ves  and  gardens,  which  no  inol  tal  eyo 
Hath  seen  and  lived  1 
What  chisel's  skill  hatb  wrousht 
Those  coral  monument*,  and  tomhs  of  pearl, 
Where  sleelw  the  sea  boy  'mid  a  [K)mp  that  earth 


Ne'er  showed  her  buried  kings  ? 

From  whose  loom 

Came  forth  thy  drapery,  that  never  waxeth  old. 

Nor  blancheth  'neath  stern  winter's  direst  frost? 

Who  hath  thy  keys,  thou  Deep?— Who  taketh  note 

of  all  thy  wealth  ?— Who  nimiberetb  the  host 

That  And  their  rest  in  tbie?" 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ENOCH   R.   MUDGE. 

Enoch  Rediiigton  Mudge  was  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Mudge,  who  was  born  in  England  about  the 
year  1624,  and  appeared  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1657. 
His  father.  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
June  28,  1776,  and  was  the  first  native  Methodist 
preacher  in  New  England.  He  was  received  in  the 
New  England  Conference  as  a  preacher  in  August, 
1793;  received  deacon's  orders  at  the  age  of  seven  teen 
and  orders  as  elder  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
finally  made  Orrington,  Maine,  his  home,  where  he 
married  Widow  Jerusha  Hinckley,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Ruth  Holbrook,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.  His 
children  born  in  Orrington  were  Solomon  Hinckley, 
born  January  18,  1803  ;  Anne  Bickford,  January  15, 
lcS06;  Mary  Atwell,  February  18,  ISIU  ;  and  Enoch 
Redington,  March  22,  1812.  He  died  in  Lynn  A|)ril 
2,  1850. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in 
the  various  places  where  his  father  was  stationed,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  became  a  clerk  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  S.  &  M.  Allen,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
His  connection  with  this  business  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  failure  of  his  employers,  but  it  was 
sufliciently  long  to  train  him  in  the  business  of  banker, 
which,  in  after-life,  when  he  had  achieved  success,  he 
re-entered  with  a  comnetent  knowledge  of  its  methods 
and  means. 

His  next  venture  was  in  the  commission  business 
on  his  own  account  in  Portland,  which  continued 
until  his  failure,  in  1835,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
tliree,  he  went  to  New  York  and  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Astor  House,  then  recently  opened  under  the 
management  of  Coleman  &  Stetson. 

In  1840  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where,  until  lc845, 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  then 
new.  New  Orleans  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  and  the  St.  Charles  became  at  once 
the  leading  hotel, — the  gathering-place  of  the  mer- 
chants and  a  sort  of  exchange.  During  his  five  years 
management  of  this  house  Mr.  Mudge  acquired  what 
was  then  considered  a  fortune,  and  in  1845  returned 
to  New  York  and  became  interested  in  manuf;icturcs. 
In  1846  he  built  the  Saratoga  Victory  Cotton  Mills, 
acting  as  its  treasurer,  and  buying  his  own  cotton  in 
the  New  Orleans  market.  He  next  formed  a  connec- 
tion  wilh    David    Xevins,  in  the  importation  of  dry- 
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goods,  and  shortly  after  establislie<l,  in  Boston,  the 
banking-house  of  Fay,  Mudge  t^;  Atwood,  which 
continued  in  bnsiness  until  1857. 

The  great  ability  of  Mr.  ^rudge,  which  had  led  him 
so  truly  and  successfully  along  the  dillicnlt  ])aths  of 
liusiness  life,  soon  attracted  the  notice  ofinanufae- 
turers,  and  at  their  solicitation  he  estal)lisheii  a  com- 
mission-house in  Boston,  with  a  branch  in  New  York, 
having  the  agencies  of  the  Washington  Mills,  the 
Chicopee  Cotton  Mills,  the  Burlington  Woolen  Mills, 
and  the  Victory  Cotton  Mills,  of  the  hist  of  which  he 
had  continued  from  its  establishment  to  be  the  treas- 
urer. These  mills,  with  a  ca|)ital  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  ran  ninety  thonsatid  spindles,  and  with 
tour  thousand  operatives,  yielded  a  product  valued  at 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  sold  by  the  house 
of  E.  H.  Mudge  &  Co.,  and  manufactured  under  their 
direction. 

Mr.  JIudge,  while  in  business  in  Boston,  liidd  his 
residence  in  Swampscott,  and  in  IXfi.S  represented  the 
First  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  Cuuiity  in  the  State 
Senate.  His  life  was  active  to  the  last,  and 
while  pursuing,  with  zeal  and  energy,  his  large  and 
increasing  business  he  was  stricken  down  while  his 
career  seemed  far  from  finished,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Swampscott,  in  IN.Sl,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years. 

Though  Mr.  Mudge  seemed  immersed  in  the  over- 
wlielming  duties  ofa  business  life,  he  lost  no  opportu- 
iHly  to  educate  an  intellect  naturally  strong,  and  cul- 
tivate tastes  wliich  seemed  a  part  of  his  refined  and 
gentle  nature.  For  the  gratification  of  these  tastes 
he  possessed  ample  means,  and  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  books  and  ])aiiitings  and  works  of  art,  which 
not  only  illusti-ated  his  fondness  for  the  beautful  in 
life,  hut  taught  him  daily  lessons  for  its  higher  eleva- 
tion and  advancement. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  man  ol'  an  allable  and  winning 
deportment  and  won  not  only  the  respect,  but  alfec- 
tion  of  those  about  him.  After  his  <leath  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  B  ston,  of  wdiich  he  was  an  active  and  hon- 
ored member,  held  a  special  meeting  to  ex|>ress  the 
feelings  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  sad  event,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  which  reported  an  address  ap- 
pro|)riate  to  the  occasion.  It  said  :  "  In  the  life  of  our 
late  associate,  Enoch  Redington  Mudge,  we  have  seen 
how  large  a  place,  and  many-sided,  a  good  man  can 
till.  A  tender  and  loving  husband  and  father;  a 
Chri-tian  gentleman,  tolerant  of  the  sincere  opinions 
of  <ithers,  yet  firm  in  the  courteous  assertion  of  his 
own;  a  devoleil  lover  of  his  c<iunlry,  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  in  licr  hour  of  ]icril,  .■iiid  a  partisan  only  for 
her  sake  ;  an  open-handed  and  warm-hearted  philan- 
throi>ist,  earnest  in  all  good  works  ;  a  good  citizen, 
faithful  to  every  public  duty  ;  courteous,  genial,  hos- 
])itablc  as  a  companion  and  ncighlior,  possessing.  In  a 
rare  degree,  the  high  qualities  which  give  assurance 
of  a  man  worthy  the  respect  and  admiration  of  other 
good  men  ;  such  was  Mr.  Mudge,  and  in  these  char- 


acteristics he  will  be  hoiKiralily  and  titly  reinemlipred 
by  other  bodies  than  ours  in  wliicdi  he  has  borne  a 
[.art. 

"  It  is  of  Mr.  Mudge  in  his  character  as  a  man  of 
liusiness,  as  a  manufacturer  and  an  eminent  merchant, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  commercial  bodies  should  speak.  In  liusiness 
he  was  successful  beyoml  the  hopes  of  all  but  the  few 
and  foremost.  In  his  own  lectures  to  the  young  men 
of  Boston,  he  taught  the  lesson  of  commercial  success, 
the  key  to  his  own — the  alliance  of  strict  integrity 
with  devoted  attention 'to  business,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  wiih  cool  andsagaciousstndy  of  the  markets  and 
of  events  that  alfect  markets.  But  Mr.  Mudge  was 
successful  beyond  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  be- 
yond anything  of  wdiich  he  could  teach  the  art  to 
others.  His  self-possession  and  courage  in  emergen- 
cies, his  qniei,  but  gretit  firce  of'will  and  gracious 
power  of  influence,  quit'k  perception  of  opportunity, 
sagacity  that  rarely  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
safe  and  dangerous  in  the  character  of  persons,  or 
circumstance,  were  qualities  not  granted  to  all  men  to 
hold  in  such  large  measure,  conil)ined  with  his  moral 
qualities.     .     .     . 

"The  merchants  of  lioston  feel  that  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Mudge  they  are  deeply  grieved.  In 
this  affliction  they  gratefully  remember  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  useful  life  will  survive  as  an  example 
of  what  a  merchant's  life  should  be,  and  they  desire 
that  the  officers  of  this  meeting  convey  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mudge  a  suitable  expression  of  sympathy  of 
the  members  in  their  great  sorrow  under  this  bereave- 
ment." 

Mr.  Mudge  married.  May  9,  1S:!2,  Caroline  A.  Pat- 
ten, daughter  of  John  and  Olive  Batten,  of  I'ortland, 
and  had  the  following  cliihlrcn  :  Olive  Patten,  born 
February  12,  1835  ;  Fanny  Olive,  August  5,  ISt^T  ; 
Charles  Redington,  October  22,  1839;  Lucy  Anne  Je- 
rusha,  July  20,  1S41  ;  Marie  Louise,  July  12,  1844; 
Caroline  Estelle,  July  il,  1850;  and  Henry  Sanford, 
July  1,  1852. 

Charles  Redington  Mud^e,  the  oldest  son,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1  Slid,  and  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
May  25,  18(;i.  He  was  made  captain  July  8,  ISGl, 
major  iSrovcm!)er  9,  18(')2,  lieutenant-colonel  .June  i>, 
1803,  and  was  killed  at  the  balllc'  cjf  (iettysbiirg,  July 
3,  1 8()3. 

EBEN    B.    I'lIII.I.irS. 

Eben  B.  Phillips,  the  third  child  and  second  son  of 
.lames  Phillips,  and  of  Mary  (I5arrill),  his  wife,  was 
born  July  8,  1808,  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Iheu 
known  as  Lynn. 

His  parents  were  constant  atleinlants  at  the  church 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  t|uakers,  ami  be  was 
brought  up  in  that  faith,  receiving  such  an  education 
as  was  po.ssible  in  bis  native  town,  in  a  small  country 
school,  at  that  period. 
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His  natural  abilities  were  great  even  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  following  fishing  for  some  years.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  trips  that  he  was  driven  to 
sea  in  a  severe  gale  and  snow-storm,  in  the  little 
schooner  called  the  "  Essex,''  in  1829. 

No  land  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lash 
the  helm  and  for  all  to  go  below  to  await  the  result. 
All  on  board  gave  themselves  up  as  lost;  but  after 
many  days  of  exertion  they  etfected  a  landing  at 
Chatham,  Mass.  Being  completely  iced  up,  and 
without  provisions,  it  was  through  the  determined 
effort  of  Caiitain  Phillips  that  all  on  board  were 
saved. 

Mr.  Phillips'  o])crations  in  business  at  the  first 
stages  was  to  supply  fish-oils  to  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  in  the  towns  of  Woburn  and  Salem,  and  also 
to  the  making  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Phillips 
Beach  Dunfish,"'which  were  well-known  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  causing  his  trade  to  be  very  ex- 
tended. 

In  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  farming  pursuits;  he  excelled 
any  of  the  others  employed  about  his  |)lace  in  physical 
labor.  One  instance  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
him  in  one  day  alone  was  in  digging  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  and  in  mowing  or  any  other  man- 
ual duties  performed,  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
lead. 

From  doing  his  fish-oil  business  in  a  small  way,  it 
had  increased  so  largely  that  in  the  year  1830  he  es- 
tablished a  store  in  Boston,  on  Fulton  Street,  for  the 
sale  of  his  products. 

One  special  branch  in  the  line  of  his  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Alter  some  years  he  established  a  second  store  in 
the  same  city  on  Congress  Street,  to  prosecute  the 
same  line  of  business. 

He  was  the  first  man  who  started  the  extracting  of 
oil  from  menhaden  fish.  Purchasing  nets  and  kettles, 
he  employed  parties  near  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  to  manu- 
facture for  him,  and  since  that  time  the  business  has 
so  greatly  extended  that  steamers  are  employed,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  factories  for  the 
production  of  this  oil. 

Not  only  in  New  England  clid  he  transact  an  im- 
mense business,  but  also  in  the  Western  States,  being 
oflen  styled  in  his  latter  years  "Oil  King,"  as  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  him  governed  the  market. 
Much  of  his  accumulated  wealth  was  invested  in 
Boston  store  property,  owning  not  less  than  sixteen 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Boston  fire  in  1872,  which 
swept  down  during  that  confiagration  every  one 
which  he  owned  ;  and  being  obliged  to  meet  the  loss 
with  no  iiisurance  to  speak  of,  he  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  re-building  of  all  tliese  stores  im- 
mediately after  the  fire ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  his 
largest  new  stores  that  he  continued  his  fish-oil  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Another  of  his  favorite  investments  was  in  sea-shore 
property  along  the  coast  of  Swampscott,  Eockport 
and  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

In  the  latter  place  he  built  miles  of  avenues  and 
numerous  summer  cottages  to  beautify  the  place,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  favorite  sum- 
mer resorts  along  the  north  shore.  His  commercial 
transactions,  demanding  great  attention,  occupieil 
most  of  his  time,  but  in  the  intervals  of  business  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  shooting  sea-fowl,  which  were 
to  be  found  among  the  i-lands  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

During  the  winter  months  he  would  often  take  the 
risk,  with  the  temperature  below  zero,  to  row  many 
miles  for  the  pleasure  realized  in  this  sport.  And 
being  an  excellent  shot,  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
in  those  times  for  him  to  bring  home  a  wagon-load  of 
ducks.  On  an  invitation  from  the  Massachusetts 
Gunning  Club,  while  shooting  on  his  farm  at 
Swampscott,  he  killed  nineteen  live  pigeons  out  of 
twi'uty. 

The  great  charm  of  the  sea  had  so  fastened  itself 
upon  him,  since  his  youth,  that  he  owned  for  many 
years  a  small  schooner  called  the  "  Moll  Pitcher,'' 
and  in  about  the  year  1870  the  now  well-known 
yacht  "  Fearless"  was  purchased  by  him.  On  dif- 
ferent occasions  he  changed  her  rig  somewhat,  and 
making  some  alterations  to  her  hull,  she  became  one 
of  the  fastest  vessels  of  her  size  afloat,  taking  out  of 
twenty-six  consecutive  races  nearly  every  first  prize, 
and  in  no  instance  did  she  ever  sail  in  any  race  unless 
Captain  Phillips  was  at  the  wheel,  or  the  vessel  was 
under  his  special  command. 

In  person  Mr.  Phillips  was  heavily  built,  broad  and 
square-shouldered,  of  middle  stature,  with  very 
regular  features,  a  high,  square  forehead,  and  blue 
eyes. 

He  was  a  very  peculiar  person,  sometimes  a  man  of 
very  few  words,  and  one  who  held  within  himself  that 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  give  forth,  but  very  ob- 
serving, and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  taking  great 
pleasure  in  committing  to  memory  his  favorite  author, 
the  famous  Alex.  Pope. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  president  of  the  National  Grand 
Bank  at  Marblehead  for  many  years,  and  was  director 
in  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Insurance  Company  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  November  26,  1879, 
being  then  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  twice 
married, — first  to  Nancy  (Knowlton)  in  February, 
1837,  from  which  union  there  was  one  son,  still 
living;  secondly,  to  Maria (Stanwood)  in  April,  1841, 
by  whom  be  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the 
seven  youngest  children  are  still  living. 

The  love  of  labor  seemed  to  be  his  great  ambition. 
So  fully,  indeed,  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
constant  employment  was  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
in  life,  that  he  kept  in  active  operation  up  to  his  last 
sickness,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
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The  merits  and  nioniis  by  which  he  aeqiiirod  liis 
iiniiK'iise  forlune  were  jiroliity  of  tlie  strictest  kind, 
dilijrence  unsurpassed,  perseverance  in  all  juirsuits, 
and  a  frngality  as  remote  I'roni  parsimony  as  from  ex- 
tr:ivajranee.  His  ])erson,  his  habits  and  his  h(nne 
evinced  the  love  of  what  was  simple. 

His  disrejrard  for  ostentation,  above  all  men  most 
able  to  revel  in  In.xury  or  to  roll  in  a  splendid  equip- 
age, he  fared  at  all  times  alike,  and  wilhin  a  few 
years  of  his  dealli  rode  in  the  style  ol'a  plain  farmer, 
rather  than  that  ot  a  nnllionaire. 

Could  )iis  li|is  open  once  more  in  the  lanLmacre  cd" 
this  earthly  btate,  he  would  say  :  "  They  may  think 
of  me  as  dead  and  jjone  :  as  one  wdiose  shrewdness 
and  business  capacities  are  forever  re|iressed  ;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  All  the  power,  impulse  and 
energy  that  surged  within  me,  and  made  me  success- 
ful in  days  frono  by,  live,  and  will  eternally  live  to  be 
manifested  in  other  forms,  and  through  new  avenues 
in  davs  to  eome." 


COLONEL    HEXRY    G.    PARKER. 

Col.  Parker,  whcse  portrait  appears  in  connection 
with  this  notice,  may  be  properly  called  a  man  of  des- 
tiny. Though  beginning  his  career  in  pursuits  far 
removed  from  that  in  which  lie  is  now  distinguished, 
each  step  in  his  life  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
power  beyond  himself,  until  at  last  he  entered  the 
field  of  journalism,  for  whose  exacting  labors  it  is  now 
easy  to  believe  that  he  was  born  an<l,  without  being 
conscious  of  it  himself,  had  been  educated  and  pre- 
pared. Few  men  have,  like  Colonel  Parker,  been 
tossed  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  waves  of  accident 
and  circumstance,  and  at  last  unmistakably  shown 
that  accident  and  circumstance  were  only  the  man- 
<lates  of  an  unerring  law,  by  which  they  were  draw- 
ing towards  a  pmfession  which  they  were  destined  to 
r(dlow  with  ard<ir  and  skill  ami  success. 

Colonel  Parker  was  born  in  I'lyinouth,  Mass., 
Marcli  19,  liS;i(i.  His  father,  ICbenczer  (Jrosvenor 
Parker  born  in  Falnioulh,  Mass.,  in  17!)l),  was  bred 
to  business  in  I'.oston,  and  in  1882,  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank  in  Plymouth, 
was  chosen  its  ciishier,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
with  marked  skill  and  fidelity  until  his  <U'ath,  on  the 
'ih  of  Septemljer,  1(S4(I.  The  grandfather  of  (.-olonel 
I'arker,  Dr.  Henry  Parker,  also  born  in  Falmouth, 
^^  as  a  surgeon  in  the  United  Htate.-.  Navy,  and  died  in 
liatavia  June  12,  ISOd.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
"f  llie  Rev.  Ebenezer  (irosvenor,  a  descendant  from 
.lolin  (Jrosvenor,  who  came  fnim  Chester  County,  in 
l^ngland,  to  Koxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
llie  General  As-scmbly  in    16S(),  and  an  act   of  incor- 


poration as  a  town  in  October,  17l;'>.  This  grant  of 
land,  commonly  called  the  JIa.--li:iinoquet  purchase, 
was  made  to  .lames  Filch,  Win.  Huggles,  John  Core, 
•John  Pierpont,  .lohn  Chandler,  lienjaniin  !<aliine, 
Samuel  CraCl,  .Icdin  tirosvenor,  .loseidi  Crillin,  Sam- 
uel Rugbies,  .lolin  Ruggles  and  Nathan  Wilson,  all  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  were  or  had  been  Koxbury  men. 

Elienezer  Grosvetior  was  bcjrn  in  Pomfret  in  173',), 
gradiuited  at  Yale  in  1759,  and,  after  a  settlement  ot 
seventeen  years  in  Scitnate,  removed  to  Harvard  in 
1782,  where  he  olliciated  as  a  .settled  minister  until 
his  death,  in  178S.  The  (iro^venor  fanuly,  though 
not  largely  represented  by  name  at  the  jiresent  day, 
carried  in  its  veins  the  best  blood  of  the  Massaihn- 
setts  coliiny,  and  in  each  generation  has  been  eharae- 
terized  by  learning  and  public  spirit. 

Dr.  Henry  Parker,  the  griiudfalher  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Falmouth, 
who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Xathaniel  Stone,  of 
Harwich;  the  grandson  of  .Toseph,  who  married,  in 
1734,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  lienjaniin  Freeman,  of  Har- 
wich ;  the  great-grandson  of  Joseph,  born  in  IGoS,  who 
married,  in  IG'JS,  Mercy  Whiston  ;  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  William  Parker,  wlio  was  a  freeman  of 
Sciiuate  in  1640,  and  married,  in  1G3'J,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Rawlins,  and,  in  IGol,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Turner. 

The  mother  of  C'oloncd  Parker  was  Rebecca  Mor- 
ton, daughter  of  William  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  who, 
until  his  early  death,  in  1824,  was  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  his  lather,  William  Davis,  widely  known  as 
an  eminent  and  opulent  merchant.  The  Davi-.  family, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  identilieil  with 
Plymouth,  isdescended  from  Thomas  Davis, id' Albany, 
who,  about  the  year  1700,  married  Katherine  Wen- 
dell, of  that  town.  The  grandmotlier  of  Colonel 
Parker,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Gideon  White,  of  Plymouth,  directly  descended  Irom 
Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  child  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  his  ancestry  t'olonel 
Parker  can  find  nunli  of  which  he  may  well  feel 
proud.  Few  can  claim  with  biiii  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  twelve  passengers  id'  the  "  Mayllower." 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  however,  with  truth  that  he 
holds  ancestry  to  be  of  little  account  in  the  real 
value  of  men,  and  that  what  a  man  by  his  own  ellbrts 
and  talents  makes  himself  should  alone  enter  into  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  worth. 

Col.  Parker,  in  his  earlbr  Vear.^  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  his  native  town,  but  after  the  removal 
of  his  mother  to  Boston  he  attended  a  fiuiious  jirivate 
school  in  Brookfield,  Ma.ss. ,  where  William  liliss, 
president  of  the  Boston  and  .Mbany  Railroad,  Charles 
P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  Stanton  and  Arlliur  W.  Blake  ami  their 
brotlier,  the  late  George  liaty  I'.lakc,  were  among  his 
fellow  luipils.  Later  he  attended  the  Adams  School 
and  Chauncy  Hall  Srlujcd    in  Boston.     (.)ii  his  retire- 
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ment  from  school,  when  his  entrance  into  college 
would  have  been  au  easy  step,  his  mother  j-ielded  re- 
luctantly to  his  strongly  expressed  wishes  for  an  ac- 
tive life,  and  he  entered,  as  a  boy,  the  store  of  Blan- 
chard.  Converse  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  After  a  year's 
service  there  he  became  assistant  book-keeper  in  the 
counting-room  of  Callender,  Rogers  &  Co.,  v.ho  of 
Boston,  where  he  remained  three  years.  During  the 
succeeding  three  years  he  was  employed  as  book- 
keeper by  Blodget,  Clark  &  Brown,  and  subsequently 
took  the  position  of  confidential  clerk  in  the  private 
office  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s  wholesale  establish- 
ment, which  he  held  until  1869.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived, from  Francis  Skinner  &  Co.,  an  ofl'er  to  act 
as  treasurer  of  one  or  more  of  their  mills,  too  tempt- 
ing to  resist,  but  which  eventually  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  suspension  of  that  emi- 
nent firm.  Another  offer,  from  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who 
had  left  the  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  to  enter 
upon  his  astonishing  career  in  New  York,  to  join 
him  as  an  assistant,  at  a  large  salary,  was  declined  > 
and  for  a  few  months  he  was  without  settled  occu- 
pation. While  with  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  he  mar- 
ried, on  the  7th  of  June,  1865,  Lucy  Josephine, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Brown,  well  known  as 
a  druggist,  who  had  pursued  his  business  many  years 
in  Boston  with  eminent  success.  A  daughter  was 
born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1868,  around  whom  the  af- 
fections of  father  and  mother  gathered  with  an  in- 
tensity which  her  death,  in  1877,  seems  never  to  have 
weakened.  Indeed,the  tenderness  always  manifested 
by  Col.  Parker  to  his  only  child,  and  the  softening 
influences  which  her  memory  sheds  on  his  life,  attest 
the  warmth  of  heart,  which  is  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character. 

Up  to  this  time,  aside  from  the  business  pursuits  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Col.  Parker  constantly  in- 
dulged in  an  avocation  which  w,is  preparing  him  for 
the  career  o*"  journalism,  which  he  eventually  en- 
tered. He  had,  by  inheritance,  a  ready  pen,  and 
u<ed  it  in  the  production  of  fugitive  articles  in  some 
of  the  Boston  dailies,  in  letters  to  the  A>w;  York 
J7/>;-or  a.s  its  regular  correspondent  and  in  dramatic 
criticisms  and  book  notices  for  the  Boston  Daily  Cour- 
ier, when  that  journal  was  conducted  by  George  S. 
Hillard,  George  Lunt  and  John  Clark,  and  in  the 
Boston  iSatardiiy  Evening  Gazette,  when  that  journal 
was  conducted  by  Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  now  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Journal.  These  relations  with  the 
press,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  and 
amusing  his  active  mind,  were  all  the  while  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  methods  and  the  requirements  of  the 
profession  to  which,  sooner  than  he  was  aware,  he 
was  destined  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  talents. 
His  criticisms  of  the  actors  of  that  day  were  marked 
by  strict  impartiality  and  good  judgment,  and  won 
the  commendation  of  both  the  thealrical  guild  and 
the  public.  He  was  always  frank  in  his  praise  and 
fearless  in  his  disapproval.     No  actor  of  merit,  com- 


ing unheralded  under  his  observation,  failed  to  receive 
from  him  words  of  encouragement,  and  none,  with  a 
reputation  which  he  believed  undeserved,  escaped  the 
sting  of  his  pen. 

In  1870  the  opportunity  came  to  purchase  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
Col.  Parker  became  its  proprietor  and  editor.  That 
journal  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  large 
circulation,  both  which  were  then  somewhat  waning, 
and  it  required  all  the  courage  which  he  possessed  to 
attempt  its  revival.  The  Gazttte  was  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  Boston,  and  a  man  less  conscious  of  his  own 
skill  and  resources  would  have  feared  that  its  de- 
cline was  a  symptom  of  age  antecedent  to  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  established  in  1813,  by  Wm.  Burdick, 
and  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Warland 
Clapp,  the  father  of  Col.  William  Warland  Clapp,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  until  1846,  Charles  W.  Clapp 
being,  during  the  last  eight  years,  associated  with  his 
father  in  its  management.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  last-named  date  C.  W.  Clapp  and  his  brother, 
W.  W.  Clapp,  conducted  the  paper,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  assuming  its  exclusive  control.  In  1865 
the  Gazette  passed  into  the  hands  of  P.  B.  Goodsell, 
Roland  Wonhington  and  others  and  five  years  later  into 
the  hands  of  Col.  Parker.  It  is  not  intended  to  en- 
ter here  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  journal  or  of 
the  methods  adopted  to  resuscitate  it,  and  which  soon 
placed  it  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  it  had  ever  held 
before.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  its  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
had  been  so  far  enlarged  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
proprietor  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  This 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  fitness  of  Col.  Parker  for 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  energy  which  marked  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gazette  has  never  relaxed,  nor  has  its 
popularity,  in  social  and  business  circles,  ceased  to 
strengthen.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  while 
there  are  other  journals  in  Boston  printing  larger 
editions,  there  are  none  whose  roots  are  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  aftections  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  was  born  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  per- 
sonal columns  of  the  Gazette  represent  a  feature  of 
journalism  new  to  Boston,  which  Col.  Parker  initiated 
against  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  but  which  has 
long  since  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  imitated  by  journals  by  which  it  was  at  first 
severely  ridiculed  and  condemned. 

Colonel  Parker  has  been  conspicuous  in  other  fields 
than  that  of  journalism.  In  1869,  while  with  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.,  who  were  prominent  among  the  projec- 
tors of  the  first  National  Peace  Jubilee,  he  was  selec- 
ted as  general  secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  chairman, 
and  performed  his  arduous  duties  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  good  judgment  that  at  the  second  jubilee,  in 
1872,  his  services  in  the  same  capacity  were  demanded 
and  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded.     Serving  as  he  did 
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under  the  eje  of  Mr.  Rice,  that  gentleman  had  the 
bist  ojiportnttity  of  estimating  his  peculiar  gifts,  and 
when  inaugurated  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  187G, 
he  appointed  him  a  member  of  his  stall'.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  during  the  tliree  years'  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Mice  and  received  the  deserved  cninpliinent  of 
a  reappointment  by  Governor  Talbot,  during  whose 
single  year  as  commander-in-chief  he  also  served. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  stall'  he  has  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  labors  as  journalist  and  to 
the  advancing  success  of  his  pai)er,  in  which  he  feels 
a  just  pride. 

Since  his  nuirriage  his  winter  residence  has  always 
been  in  Boston.  In  1872  he  bought  an  e.statein  I'lym- 
outh,  his  native  town,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
summer  until  1877.  In  1878  and  1S7'J  he  made  New- 
port his  summer  residence  and  spent  the  summers  of 
18S0  and  1881  in  Svvampscott,  where,  in  1882,  he 
bought  an  estate,  which  since  that  time  he  has  occu- 
pied during  a  part  of  each  year,  having  become  a  citi- 
zen of  Swampscott. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  those  traits  which  most 
jjrominently  mark  the  character  of  Colonel  Parker, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They 
could  be  sjxiken  of  more  freely  and  with  a  stam]>  of 
sincerity  more  generally  acknowledged,  if  he  were  not 
still  among  the  living.  What  would  be  a  just  eulogy 
of  the  dead  might  be  suspected  to  be  Hattery  when 
sjioken  of  the  living  man.  Aside  from  perfect  integ- 
rity and  uiirightness  and  energy  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  he  possesses 
no  more  striking  traits  than  those  of  liberality  and 
entire  frankness.  Of  the  former  of  these  he  makes 
no  boast  nor  any  conspicuous  display.  It  is  such  a 
natural  and  ea.sy  outflow  from  the  warmth  of  liis 
heart,  thai  when  others  i'eel  it  and  are  grateful  for  it, 
he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it  himself.  The  latter 
trait  no  one  who  knows  him  or  has  even  casually  met 
him  can  have  failed  to  notice.  No  friend  can  be  un- 
aware of  his  friendship,  no  enemy  can  be  deceived 
into  thinking  him  his  friend.  His  frankness  is  ap- 
plied to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  thus  be- 
comes what  might  be  called  openness  or  transparency. 
Indeed,  the  world  is  to  him  a  sort  of  confessional.  He 
not  only  does  not  conceal  his  faults,  but  proclaims 
them  when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been  disr 
covered.  There  are  so  uuuiy  under-currents  in  men's 
lives,  and  there  is  so  much  hypocrisy  in  concealing 
them,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  now  and  then  a 
man  like  Colonel  Parker,  who  exhibits  hi.s  whole  self 
and  says  to  the  world,  "  Here  I  am  ;  take  me  for  ex- 
actly what  I  am  worth  ;  estinuite  me  by  my  weight  an<l 
not  by  the  varnish  or  plate  or  gilt  with  which  I  nuiy 
be  covered." 

Colonel  Parker  is  still  in  the  jirime  of  life,  in  good 
health  and  vigor,  with  a  career  before  him  whieii,  if 
his  lifesiiould  be  preserved,  is  far  from  tiiiished. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

A.\1K:SIURV. 

BV  .TOSEI'lI   MEIir.ILI,. 

ScAECEI-y  had  tlic  little  colony  at  Salisbury  es- 
tablished their  homes  around  the  "  green"  when  the 
suliject  of  a  new  town  west  of  the  Powow  River  was 
determined  upon.  That  stream  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mUural  boumlary  between  the  large  territory,  which 
they  evidoitly  considered  snitaltle  for  two  towns. 
Actuated  by  these  views  mi  doubt,  they  |iroreeded,  as 
early  as  l(il2,  to  carry  the  plan  into  elfect  Ijy  pass- 
ing the  following  order:  '"Ordered  yer  shall  thirtie 
families  renujve  to  the  west  side  of  y  Poww.-is 
River."  At  a  meeting  held  ten  days  later  the  time 
in  which  the  order  should  be  carried  into  ell'ect  was 
lixed  '■  bel'(,re  the  tirst  of  the  Ihinl  month  in  the 
yeare  ]t\V.."  This  order  inclu.lrd  nearly  (Uie-half  of 
the  families  in  Salisbury.  Put  it  was  f.mnd  veiy  dil- 
ticult,  if  not  irnpcissible,  to  eiil'orci-  the  order,  and  the 
reuKjval  was  very  much  delayed  and  ]>artiuily  ileleat- 
ed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  jieople  in  quitting  their 
luimes  to  jilunge  still  deeper  into  the  unl)roken 
I'orests,  which  cuvereil  hill  and  valley  in  the  west(  rn 
territory.  ( )tlier  .u'ders  su.m  f.lloweil,  calculated  to 
encourage  the  new  settkuirnt  by  the  grant  ol  certain 
jirivileges.  January  b"i,  104 !,  it  was  '■  ordered  that 
those  persons  that  go  up  to  live  upon  the  west  side  id' 
the  Powwas  River  shall  have  the  sou-  feedingon  that 
side  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  power  to  make  order 
about  fences."  Again,  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
this  privilege  was  confirmed  and  a  further  indiirenient 
given  by  reducing  the  taxes  to  cin<-half  cd'  the  rate 
in  the  old  town.  The  favorable  cniiditinn  otfered 
finally  induced  a  small  enhmy  to  lemove  their  lami- 
lies  to  the  new  territory. 

BoiTNJ)ARlES. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  c<irrec-tly 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  at  this  early 
date,  as  the  State  line  was  unsettled  and  uncertain, 
and  new  iilantations  were  very  poorly  defined.  It  is 
certain,  however,  it  included  all  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Powow  River  which  Salisbury  llii-ii  owned.  Its 
lindts  included  Newton,  .N.  II,,  and  probably  part  of 
Kingston.  Grants  of  laml  were  made  near  "  y" 
great  country  j)ond,"  and  in  U)7'>  the  island  in  the 
pond  was  given  to  Thomas  Ilayiics.  This  fact  is 
coniirmed  by  a  tjwri  ma,i  drawn  in  l?!-"),  which  gives 
the  "  |ieake,''  as  Newton  wan  ilirn  called,  as  having 
been  laiil  out  with  nunli  regularity  into  huge  lots 
called  "  farmes."  Haverhill  forjucl  the  western 
boundary  from  ''  Brandy  Brow"  Hill  to  Mcrriniac 
River,  wdiich  formed  its  entire  soutluru  boumlary. 
This  beautiful  stream  has  an  averaire  width  of  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  and  is  navig.able  to  Haverhill 
for  small  vessels.  The  Merjiujac  Kiver,  I'owow 
River  and  Kindjall's  Pond  constitute  the  piimijial 
bodies  of  water  in  and  around  the  town. 
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Settlement. — There  is  a  tradition  that  the  settlers 
came  in  two  divisions,  the  one  containing  nine  and 
the  other  eight  families;  but  we  find  no  confirmation 
of  this  theory  on  the  I'ecords,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  removal  was  without  much  regularity.  Their 
homesteads  at  Salisbury  were  sold  at  ditterent  times, 
commencing  with  1047,  which  indicates  a  gradual  oc- 
cupancy of  the  new  territory. 

Not  until  1654  had  a  suSicient  number  crossed  the 
river  to  organize  and  virtually  establish  a  new 
town.  At  that  time  eighteen  legal  voters  were  in  the 
territory,  who  styled  themselves  "the  inhabitants 
and  commoners  here  in  y"  new  town." 

Agreement. — The  certainty  of  a  new  town  was 
now  established  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  10»4,  a 
permanent  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
two  settlements  containing  eight  articles  intended 
to  define  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

The  first  article  related  to  the  boundaries  and  dis- 
position of  the  common  lands,  as  follows:  "The  in- 
habitants of  y°  new  towne  shall  have  for  their  full 
part  and  portion  of  the  said  common  all  those  lands 
which  lie  upon  the  west  side  of  the  pawawaus 
River  up  to  Haverhill  bounds,  and  the  said  river  to 
divide  the  bounds  between  the  new  towne  and  the 
old  towne  of  Salisbury."  Tlie  remainder  of  the  com- 
mon land  east  of  the  river  was  reserved  to  the  old  town. 

By  the  seventh  article  the  new  town  people  were  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  the  old 
town  till  they  obtained  a  minister  to  settle  among 
them.  The  eighth  article  provides  for  the  separation 
as  follows:  "Last  of  all  it  is  fully  concluded  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  towne  that 
the  said  townes,  upon  the  assigament  of  the  aforesaid 
articles  of  agreement,  shall  be  absolutely  dismist 
of  themselves  and  have  no  further  to  meddle  with 
the  affaires  of  each  other  in  any  town  matters  what- 
soever." This  document  was  duly  signed  May  1, 
1654,  by  Thomas  Bradbury,  Joseph  Moyce,  Samuel 
Winsley,  George  Goldwyer,  William  Buswell,  Edward 
French,  William  Allin,  Samuel  Felloes,  Thomas  Car- 
ter, John  Rolfe,  John  Eaton,  Isaac  Buswell,  William 
Osgood,  John  Stevens,  Henry  Browne,  Roger  East- 
man and  Richard  North  on  the  part  of  the  old  town, 
and  Anthony  Colby,  George  Martin,  John  Hoyt, 
Philip  Challis,  Jaret  Hadon,  Richard  Currier,  John 
\V'eed,  Thomas  Macy,  Edward  Cottle,  William  Barnes, 
Thomas  Barnard  and  N'alentine  Rowell  on  the  part 
<if  the  new  town. 

Although  by  this  compact  the  new  town  appears  to 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  old,  excepting  in  the 
minister's  rate,  yet  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
i'act,  as  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  repair  the 
roads,  and  the  old  town  generally  chose  one  of  the 
prudential  men  from  Amesbury  till  the  final  separa- 
tion in  1666.  Surveyors  and  viewers  of  staves  were 
also  chosen,  at  the  old  town's  annual  meeting,  for  the 
new  town. 


Sdrface  and  Soil. — The  landscape  is  diversified 
by  numerous  hills  and  valleys,  which  give  a  great 
variety  of  scenery.  The  western  section  is  specially 
noted  for  its  numerous  hills,  which  speck  its  surface 
in  places  to  the  rivers'  banks,  where  they  rise  high 
above  the  tide.  The  principal  plains  arc  the  Sandy 
Hill,  Martin  and  Buttonwood  in  the  East  Parish,  and 
the  Pond  Plain  and  plain  on  Church  Street  in  the 
West  Parish.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Kim- 
ball's Pond,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was"  Attitash." 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  one  mile  in 
diameter,  nearlj'  surrounded  with  hills  which  long 
have  borne  the  name  of  ''  Pond  Hills." 

The  Merrimac  River  on  the  south  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  and  navigable  to  Haverhill  for  small 
ve.ssels.  On  the  east  winds  the  famous  Powow,  a 
small  stream  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  Merrimac,  with  which  it  unites  at  the 
Ferry,  afibrds  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been 
utilized  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  territory.  In 
1872  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company  completed  a  mas- 
sive dam,  known  as  the  "Gardner  Dam,"  near  the 
mills,  W'hich  has  formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
known  as  "  Lake  Gardner." 

The  soil  is  generally  good,  although  somewhat  hilly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  promi- 
nent hills,  are  Bear  Hill,  Brandy  Brow,  Red  Oak  and 
Tucker's  in  the  West  Parish,  and  Pond  Hills,  Ring's, 
Goodale's  and  "Whicher's"  in  the  East  Parish. 
Several  plains  are  found,  among  which  are  Pond 
Plain,  "  Jamaco  "  Plain,'  Tucker's  Plain,  Sandy  Hill 
Plain-  and  plain  at  Martin  Place. 

1655.  A  meeting  was  held  the  19th  of  March,  at 
which  the  number  of  commoners  was  fixed,  the  man- 
ner of  transacting  the  public  business  defined,  and 
the  method  of  calling  meetings  and  notifying  the  in- 
habitants prescribed, — in  short,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Thomas  Macy  was 
chosen  clerk  to  record  the  orders  of  the  company,  and 
the  small  book  which  he  used  is  still  in  the  clerk's 
ofiice. 

Staves  at  this  time  were  an  important  article 
among  the  colonies,  selling  readily  in  the  West  Indies 
for  goods  needed  here,  and  the  commoners  claimed 
fifty  for  every  thousand  made  from  trees  cut  on  the 
common  lands.  The  old  saw-mill  also  paid  tribute 
to  the  new  town  for  one-fourth  which  was  owned 
here. 

At  this  meeting  a  strong  vote  was  passed  as  follows 

"  At  a  meeting:  y«  same  day  of  y"  inliabitants  it  was  agreed  and  voted 
tbat  the  nunib«r  of  Inhabitants  that  shall  be  coninionera  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  nunibar  of  twenty-six  without  the  consent  of  every  Inhabitant 
of  y«  plantation." 

James  George  was  made  a  townsman  and  commoner 
on  condition  that  he  come  and  live  on  his  land. 


1  Name  of  the  section  iu  early  times. 
'  On  Highland  Street. 
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Having  thus  regulated  matters,  tlie  eighteen  com- 
moners contirmed  tlie  wliole  doings  of  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

"  We,  tht.  IlilmbitontB,  h^ive  liereuntu  set  our  hauils  tho  day  nTi.l  yiiu- 


Antluiiiv  I'olbv. 

Thomas  BariiunI 

Jolin  ll.ivt. 

Edwiird  Cottle. 

I'hillip  Clmllis. 

John  Weed. 

George  Martin. 

Orlando  Barley. 

Jarrot  Hiiddon. 

Henry  Blasilell. 

Richard  Currier. 

ThoniHS  Mai'y. 

John  Bayley. 

William  Sargent 

William  HuntinRtoi 

.     William  Barnes 

Valentine  liowell. 

John  Colby." 

The  above  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town 
but  Orlando  Bagley  and  John  Bayley  were  not  per- 
manent residents. 

By  the  Massaeliusetts  records  it  appears  that  the 
following  of  the  eighteen  took  the  oath  of  freemen 
before  the  General  Court  at  the  dates  named  below, 
viz.:  "Jarret  Hadden  and  Anthony  Colby,  May  14, 
H;3-l;  Willie  Sargent,  3d  month  163;>,  22d  ;  Thomas 
Masie,  Oth  day  of  the  7th  month,  l(i39 ;  William 
Barnes,  2d,  4th  month,  1641 ;  John  Bayley,  May  I'J, 
1(309."  The  record  of  the  others  has  not  been  found. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  most  of  those  pioneers  who 
settled  Salisbury  and  xVmesbury  came  from  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  England.  Those  ancient  towns  are 
closely  connected  there,  and  said  to  be  very  pleasantly 
situated.  Salisbury  is  specialy  noted  for  its  elegant 
cathedral  of  ancient  build,  and  Amesbury  for  its 
Druid  temple  or  anointeil  stone,  erected  by  the  Druids 
at  a  very  early  period. 

1656.  It  was  now  found  that  a  second  saw-mill  was 
needed,  and  Richard  Currier  and  Thomas  Macy  were 
authorized  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Powow,  with  tlie  privilege  of  using  all  the  timber  on 
the  common  not  included  in  the  grant  to  the  old 
mill,  "excepting  oak  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  canoes."  For  this  privilege  they  were  to  pay 
the  town  £6  per  annum  for  ten  years,  in  boards  at 
current  prices.  The  prices  for  sawing  were  all  regu- 
lated by  the  town.  As  money  was  very  scarce,  the 
sawing  was  done  ujion  shares,  the  mill  being  allowed 
one-half. 

Joseph  Peaslee  was  this  year  made  townsman. 
He  waa  a  self-constituted  jireacher,  and  gave  the 
General  Court  a  great  deal  of  trouble  while  living  at 
Salisbury,  by  his  "  unfit  preaching."  Hi.?  farm  was 
in  the  West  Parish,  but  at  his  death  he  was  in  Haver- 
hill owning  a  farm  there. 

1657.  Nathan  Gold  was  this  year  made  a  townsman, 
and  granted  eight  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
make  his  home  there. 

In  December  the  selectmen  of  Haverhill  joined 
tho.se  of  Salisbury  in  detiiiing  the  bounds  between 
the  two  towns,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court.  And  October  14th,  the  line  between  Hampton 
and  Salisbury  was  run  by  .John  Appleton,  Joseph 
Medcalf,  Will  Bartholomew  and  Daniel  Perse  by 
order  of  court. 
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1658.  January  1st,  "Thomas  Barnard  ami  John 
Weed  were  chosen  for  ordering  the  |)ru(h'ntial  affairs 
of  the  Company,  and  the  extent  of  their  power  is 
according  to  the  i>rudential  men  chosen  last  year,  the 
men  being  chosen  for  y°  yeare  ensuing." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  great 
swamp  out  in  lot-",  and  Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt 
and  John  Weed  were  ordered  to  measure  it,  an<l  re- 
ceive two  shillings  and  si.K  pence  a  day  for  their 
work  from  those  who  had  the  lots.  A  way  was  to  be 
reserved  next  Powow  River  forty  rods  wide  for  the 
nse  of  the  plantation. 

This  order  was  not  carried  into  ett'ect  until  li)64. 
All  had  i)lcnty  of  wood,  and  there  was  no  hurry 
about  dividing  this  section. 

January  25th,  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Weed 
were  chosen  standing  lot-layers,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  a  great  many  years.  Small  lots  were  given 
to  the  freemen  at  almost  every  meeting,  and  at  this 
meeting  John  Weed  received  ten  acres  at  the  But- 
tonwood,  now  owned  by  Charles  Rowell,  and  occu- 
pied by  his  new  residence. 

May  20th,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court 
praying  that  Phillip  Challis  might  be  confirmed, — ■ 
"  Left  to  y'  foot  Com'"  in  Salisbury,"  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  County  Court. 

October  29th,  a  general  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
large  tract  beyond  the  pond,  bordering  on  Back 
River,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  and  given  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  the  first  general  division 
made  in  the  "new  towne  of  Salisbury"  since  the 
Agreement  of  1054.  The  original  members  received 
forty  acres  each;  newly-admitted  ones,  ten  eacli. 

This  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  legal  separation  from  the  old  town.  Salis- 
bury opposed  the  measure,  not  yet  being  quite  Wil- 
ling to  lose  the  help  they  received  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister,  and  perhaps  for  other  good 
reasons.  The  people  were  ordered  to  attend  meeting 
in  the  old  town  ;  but  the  order  was  disregarded,  and 
they  still  flocked  to  hear  Joseph  Peaslee  jireach,  al- 
though by  so  doing  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  General  Court. 

Finally,  at  the  October  term  of  the  General  Court, 
an  order  was  issued,  "  that  the  recorder  for  the 
County  of  Norfolke  florthwith  issue  out  his  warrant 
requiring  Joseph  Peasley  &  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  towne,  being  masters  of  families,  or 
at  their  owne  dispose,  to  make  theire  persouall  ap- 
])earances  before  the  next  County  Court,  to  be  held 
at  Salisbury,  to  answer  for  their  disobedjence  to 
authorities  in  not  complying  w*  sajd  order;  and  the 
sajd  County  Court  is  hereby  impowored,  authorized 
&  required  to  proceede  ag'  all  such  of  them  as  in 
their  aiqjcarance  shall  not  fully  make  it  clcarc  they 
haue,  since  the  sajd  order,  performed  theire  duty  and 
rejiajred  to  the  public  worship  of  Goil  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  the  ould  towne,  to  fine  them  for  every  day's 
absense  there  five  shillings." 
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Under  this  order  many  were  fined,  and  Peaslee 
with  the  others.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  persistent  preacher  was  a  Quaker ;  but  the  Gen- 
eral Court  said  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  church  at 
the  old  town. 

Robert  Quinby,  a  ^hip  carpenter,  first  appears  in 
town  this  year. 

1659.  To  encourage  settlers,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  beyond  the  pond  was  set  apart  for  the  children. 
This  section  was  long  known  as  "  the  children's 
land."  It  was  intended  for  the  oldest  son  in  each 
family ;  but  in  case  there  were  no  sons,  then  a 
daughter  took  the  family  share. 

Walter  Taylor  was  this  year  made  a  commoner, 
with  liberty  to  use  what  timber  he  wanted  for  build- 
ing vessels  so  long  as  he  lived  in  town.  He  lived  at 
the  river,  where  "  Uncle  John  Davis "  lived  at  a 
later  period.  He  was  a  rough  person  and  a  little 
given  to  profanity,  being  once  fined  ten  shillings  for 
"v?ing  cursing  speaches  to  his  servants."  Thomas 
Hoyt  and  Thomas  Jonson  were  apprenticed  to  him  to 
learn  the  ship-carpenter's  trade,  but  ran  away  and 
were  fined  "  fiue  shillings  a  peece  for  going  away 
disorderly." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  ''  Thomas  Barnard, 
George  Martin  and  Samuel  Foot,'  these  three  are  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  the  land  upon  the  river,  and  are 
to  have  two  pense  an  acre  for  laying  it  out."  Twenty- 
six  lots  were  laid  out.  No.  1  commencing  at  the  But- 
tonwood  Road,  and  extending  along  the  river  west- 
■wardly  towards  Haverhill.  Probably  these  lots  were 
not  completed  and  drawn  till  1661,  as  Widow  Colby 
and  Widow  Peasly  received  lots.^ 

Joseph  Peasly  will  not  keep  s-ilent,  but  continues 
to  preach,  although  fined  and  threatened  by  the  au- 
thorities for  doing  what  his  conscience  told  him  was 
his  duty.  And  the  new  town  people  would  hear  him, 
notwithstanding  his  preaching  "was  very  weak  and 
unfit."  A  compromise  was  finally  made,  which  it 
vi'as  hoped  would  satisfy  the  new  town  and  settle  the 
matter,  which  was  becoming  very  troublesome. 

The  old  town  consented  that  Mr.  Worcester  preach 
at  the  new  town  every  fourth  Sunday.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  General  Court,  which  graciously 
resj)ited  one-half  of  the  fines  till  the  next  session. 
But  still  Peasly  preached,  defying  the  orders  of  court 
and  the  wi.shes  of  Mr.  Worcester's  church.  The 
General  Court  now  assumed  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  forbid  his  "  preaching  any  more  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion till  he  give  full  satisfaction  to  this  court  for  what 
have  been  past."  This  was  ominous  of  his  fate  if  he 
disregarded  the  order,  and  very  likely  he  quit  preach- 
ing. The  conflict  soon  came  to  an  end  by  the  death 
of  Peasly  in  1660  or  1661. 
Thomas  Macy,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Ames- 


1  Not  ft  legal  townsman  till  1660. 

2  Widows  of  ADthony  Colby  uud  Joseph  Peasly,  who  died  iu  16G0  i 
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bury,  and  the  first  clerk,  probably  left  town  this  year. 
The  record  is  in  his  handwriting  until  the  1st  of 
November,  but  the  next  annual  meeting  was  recorded 
by  Richard  Currier.  Macy  offended  the  General 
Court  by  harboring  Quakers,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the  crime  ;  but 
either  from  his  inability  to  do  so,  or  intentionally,  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  order.  He,  with  Thomas 
Barnard  and  others,  were  proprietors  of  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  to  which  place  Macy  now  removed. 
Tradition  says  that  he  took  his  family  in  his  open 
boat  and  sailed  away  to  his  favorite  island,  where  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Whittier  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem  entitled  '"The  Exiles,"  which  finely 
illustrates  this  singular  adventure  of  Macy's,  and  the 
sentiments  of  those  early  times. 

TowxsHiPS.— 1680.  To  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  free- 
men, grants  must  be  obtained  from  the  commoners 
who  held  the  territory,  granting  it  to  whom  they 
pleased.  On  the  10th  of  December  a  town-meeting 
was  held  which  may  very  properly  be  designated  "  a 
township  meeting,"  as  no  other  business  wa.s  done. 
The  following  were  admitted  townsmen,  viz.  :  Samuel 
Foot,  Samuel  Colby,  Nathan  Gold,  William  Osgood 
and  Robert  Quinby.  The  children's  land  was  also 
divided  among  the  children  of  the  projirietors. 

When  our  ancestors  came  t«i  this  wild  territory 
wolves  were  very  plenty  and  troublesome,  and  bounties 
were  early  offered  for  their  heads,  but  30s.  was  hardly 
suflicient  to  destroy  them,  and  this  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  •'50s.,  if  not  killed  by  Indians.  The  General 
Court  had  previously  ordered  the  constables  to  pay 
the  Indians  three  quarts  of  wine  and  a  bushel  of  corn 
per  head  for  all  they  killed. 

Another  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  separation  from 
the  old  town,  but  without  avail.  The  new  town 
people,  supposing  they  had  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  Shubael  Dumer  (an  orthodox  minister),  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted,  provided  Mr.  Dumer  was  obtained. 
He  finally  declined  the  call,  probably  not  considering 
the  encouragement  given  quite  sufficient.  The  old 
town  very  kindly  gave  consent  to  the  proposed  change, 
but  the  measure  failed. 

1661.  Various  grants  of  land  were  made  this  year, 
among  which  were  the  "  frog  pond  at  the  north  side 
of  Robert  King's  hill,"  where  the  second  instance  of 
tunneling  occurred  about  1749. 

Thomas  Haynes,  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Barnard, 
first  appears  on  the  record  this  year,  by  a  grant  of 
five  acres  of  land  near  "  Whicher's  hill." 

Anthony  Colby  died  in  the  early  part  of  February. 
He  came  over  from  England  with  Winthrop  and 
others,  in  1630.  He  is  number  ninety-three  on  the 
list  of  church-members  at  Boston,  and  was  made  a 
freeman.  May  14,  1634,  with  Jerard  Haddon  and 
some  eighty  others.  He  probably  lived  at  Cambridge 
in  1632,  from  whence  he  moved  to  Salisbury,  i>revious 
to  1640,  with  his  wife,  Susannah,  and  the  following 
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children,  viz.:  Sarah,  born  ;    Jcilin,  first  son, 

born  ;    Samiifl,  born ;    Orlando,   born 

;     Isaac,    born    July  G,    1G4() ;    Rebecca,  born 

March  11,  llilo;  Mary,  born  Sei.t.  I'J,  \M:  ■ 
Thomas,  born  March  8,  IGJO.  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  who  signed  the  regulations  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  town  in  IGoo.  His  inventory 
amounted  to  £359  19s.  -id. 

1662.  No  record  is  found  of  the  election  of  a  town 
clerk  since  the  tlight  of  Thomas  Macy  in  IGo'J,  until 
this  year,  when  Richard  Currier  was  chosen.  Much 
of  tlie  early  record  is  missing,  which  may  account  lor 
the  deficiency. 

George  Carr  was  granted  a  common  right  when  he 
or  any  of  his  sons  came  to  live  in  town,  and  also  the 
right  to  cut  timber  on  the  ommon  for  building  ves- 
sels. This  was  offered  as  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Carr 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  new  town,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  calling  George  Carr,  Jr.,  a  few  years  later 
to  engage  in  building  vessels  at  the  Ferry.  An  ofler 
of  land  was  once  made  to  Jlajor  I'ike  if  be  would 
remove  to  the  new  town. 

A  large  tract  of  land  between  the  pond,  Pine  Ilill 
and  Powow  River  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  to  all 
who  had  a  "  common  right."  "Goodman  Marting, 
Goodman  Hoyt  and  Goodman  Rowell  were  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  land  in  the  Lion's  mouth  and  Great 
Swamp."  These  orders,  if  complied  with,  would  dis- 
pose of  nearly  four  thousand  acres,  one  division, 
called  "the  great  lots,"  containing  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-si.\  acres. 

May  17th  Valentine  Rowell,  one  of  the  tirst  eigh- 
teen and  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  died. 
He  was  early  in  town  and  sold  his  first  homestead  to 
John  Bayley  previous  to  lGr)2. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  .lanuary,  1G43 ; 
Thomas,  born  September  7,  1G44;  John,  born  164-i ; 
Phili|),  born  March  8,  1G47  ;  Mary,  born  January  31, 
IG.JO  ;  Sarah,  born  November  IG,  1G.51 ;  John,  born 
November  1.5,  1655  ;  Elizabeth,  born  August  10, 1057  ; 
Margaret,  born  September  8,  1G59. 

1663.  This  year  the  town  bought  one  acre  of  land 
of  Edmund  Elliott  for  a  burying-gronnd.  It  was  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  cemetery  at  liartlett's 
Corner.  Up  to  this  time  Golgotha  bad  been  the  only 
burying-ground  in  town. 

On  the  IGth  of  JIarch  a  meeting  was  held,  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  dispo.-ed  of  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  not  without  strong  opi)Osition. 

Ezekiel  Wathcn,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fami- 
lies in  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  first  appears  ai  a 
townsman  this  year  by  a  grant  of  land  near  his  house. 
He  lived  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

1664.  The  Great  Swamp  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in 
16G2  was  this  year  given  out  in  lots,  and  a  sweeping 
vote  passed  disposing  of  all  the  common  land.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  entirely  changed 
by  the  following  vote:  "  Att  y"  same  meting  it  was 


voted  tliat  this  tract  of  land  above  ritting  shall  not 
be  disposed  of  this  twenty  ycare  to  these  men  above 
riting." 

John  Pressey  appears  this  ye:ir,  having  purchased 
two  river  lots  west  of  "  Pressey 's  creek,"  and  near 
South  Amesbury. 

1665.  The  most  important  event  of  this  year  was 
building  a  meeting-house  on  the  acre  bought  of  Ed- 
mund I'.lliott.  Hitherto  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  old  town  had  failed,  because  no  pro- 
visions had  been  made  to  permanently  establish  and 
maintain  public  worship.  Having  become  sensible 
of  this  fact,  it  was  resolved  to  make  due  preparation 
for  the  long-desired  event  of  a  legally  established 
township  by  the  erection  of  a  church  in  which  the 
people  could  assemble  on  each  returning  Sabbath. 
Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt  and  Richard  Currier 
were  chosen  to  carry  forward  the  work,  which  was  to 
be  completed  by  "  mid-summer."  It  was  a  small 
house,— thirty  by  twenty-five  feet, — but  large  enough 
to  seat  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  committee  was  chosen  "to  go  to  Mr.  Showell  or 
Mr.  Woodbridge's  son  to  see  if  they  can  altaine  either 
of  them  to  be  helpful  two  us  in  y"  worke  of  y'^  minis- 
try." The  committee  failed  to  obtain  either,  and  in 
April  it  was  decided  "  to  treat  with  Capttin  Pyke  to 
see  if  they  can  obtain  him  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  What  grounds  the  new  town 
had  for  offering  to  engage  Captain  Pike  to  preach  for 
them  we  can  hardly  imagine,  for,  although  quite  a 
scholar,  he  was  no  minister,  and  by  the  laws  of  those 
times  would  not  be  allowed  to  preach. 

1666.  The  first  act  of  the  year  was  to  fix  the  min- 
ister's salary  at  forty  pounds  per  year,  which  was 
quite  liberal  for  those  times.  Having  built  their 
church  and  established  the  minister's  salary,  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  and  a  minister. 

May  14th  a  meeting  was  held  and  the  following 
vote  was  passed,  viz. :  "  At  the  same  meeteu  it  was 
agreed  to  send  to  the  General  Court  for  the  obtayniug 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbriedg  to  be  helpfull  to  us  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  also  to  see  if  we  can 
obtain  to  be  a  township  of  ourselves."  The  eflbrt 
was  successful,  a  township  being  obtained  and  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  secured. 
The  petition  was  presented  at  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court,  when  the  following  order  was  passed  : 

"  In  iiiiBntT  t(j  tln'  |wt  coil  of  the  inliiaiiUnts  of  Now  Sulislnir.v,  tliia 
tV>urt  ilo'-th  gniiit  tlu-m  tlio  lilterty  of  a  townesliip,  arcoiililig  to  the 
ayrt-enieut  witti  tlic  ould  toiiuo  &  tliiit  upon  llltjir  pioviiliiit;  u  minij^tiT 
approvtil  off  according  as  tlm  law  piovi.lea,  tliey  tlicu  to  bf  takon  of 
from  coiiti-il)Hting  to  tlie  minister  of  y°  old  toune." 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  and  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  first  ministers  of 
Newbury.  He  graduated  in  the  first  class  which 
completed  their  studies  at  Harvard  College,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  class.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Magdalen  College  at  O.^ford,  in  England,  but  chose 
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to  finish  his  studies  here.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  brother,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1634.  Dr. 
Calamy  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  universally  accom- 
plished person  ;  one  of  a  clear  and  strong  reason 
and  of  an  exact  and  profound  judgment."  His  stay 
in  Amesbury  was  short,  not  exceeding  three  years. 

June  loth  the  town  organized,  by  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Barnard,  Phillip  Challis,  John  Meed,  Robert 
Jones  and  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  prudential  men. 

1667.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  division  of  land 
set  apart  for  the  children  in  1659  was  ordered  "  to 
every  child  according  to  his  father's  estate,  given  in 
to  the  makin  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  first  reat  in  the 
new  town." 

A  vote  was  passed  "  that  the  town  shall  make  a 
bregh  over  the  swamp  at  Gorg.  Martin's  house." 
The  remains  of  this  ancient  causeway  may  yet  be 
seen  near  the  Martin  Road. 

Edward  Goodwin,  Richard  Hubbard,  William 
Hacket,  John  Nash  and  Thomas  Nichols  were  grant- 
ed common  rights  this  year. 

A  meeting  was  held  July  9th,  at  which  some  forty 
of  the  inhabitants  were  seated  in  the  meeting-house. 
Further  provision  was  ordered  for  the  minister,  by 
the  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  laud  which 
"Liften.Challes,  John  Hoyt,  Sen.,  and  George  martyn 
were  chosen  to  lay  out." 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  no  name  was 
given,  but  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  name 
was  fixed  as  follows:  "At  the  seam  raetten  the 
Towen  have  named  this  Toweu  Amesbery."  This 
name  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1668, 
but  the  name  was  slightly  changed,  to  "Eniesbury." 

1668.  <^)n  the  18th  of  February  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  a  hundred  lots  of  land  disposed  of  to  the 
settlers.  The  first  division  was  on  "Whicher's" 
Hill,  the  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond,  the 
third  between  the  pond  and  Biri-hy  Meadow  and  the 
fourth  was  to  begin  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pond 
Brook.  These  sections  embraced  most  of  the  undi- 
vided lands  in  town. 

The  County  Court  at  Hampton  appointed  Edward 
Goodwin  to  keep  the  ferry  over  the  Merrimac  River 
near  bis  house  tliis  year.  A  private  way  was  laid  out 
from  the  "country  highway"  to  the  saw-mill,  the 
owners  paying  for  the  land  taken. 

1669.  James  Frees,  William  Sargent,  Jr.,  Josue 
Goldsmith,  Thomas  Stevens,  Jossef  Lankester,  John 
Gim-en  and  Jos.  Wathen  were  grantetl  common  rights. 

Early  this  year  Amesbury  was  without  a  minister, 
and  "Jan.  18th  It  was  granted  unto  that  minister 
that  do  come  and  live  and  inhabit  with  us  flifty 
akers  of  land  lying  iu  that  part  of  the  common  be- 
tween fox  island  and  Georg.  Martyn's  house."  This 
land,  with  fifty  acres  given  to  the  ministry  by  Philip 
Watson   Challis,'   has  alwavs   been    known    as   the 
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"  parsonage.''  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  decided  to 
purchase  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  boarded  with  "  Goodman  Sar- 
gent," but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  the  com- 
ing minister  better  accommodations.  In  February  it 
was  decided  to  send  to  "  Mr.  Hobberd,  of  Kettre,  to 
see  if  we  can  obtayn  him,  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  Mr.  Hobberd  was  not  in- 
clined to  accept  the  call  which  the  town,  through 
their  committee,  had  given  him,  and  several  weeks 
later  a  new  committee  was  chosen,  but  met  with  poor 
success.  Some  two  months  later  (May  7th)  Robert 
Jones  was  chosen  to  find  a  minister  and  invite  him 
to  come  and  make  a  visit.  Mr.  Hobberd  was  finally 
induced  to  accept  the  pressing  call  which  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  received  the  land  set  apart  for 
the  ministry. 

The  old  road  north  of  the  hill  (Goodale"s),  which 
bounds  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  northward,  was  or- 
dered this  year. 

1670.  The  ancient  road  over  Ferry  Hill  was  lo- 
cated this  year,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible.  There 
were,  at  a  very  early  period,  two  houses  on  the  hill — • 
one  owned  by  Abraham  Morrill,  the  other  by  some 
person  unknown.  This  highway  connected  with 
Goodwin's  Ferry,  and  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  only  public  road  leading  northward. 

1672.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  town  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Hubbard  "  his  fire-wood  in  addition  to 
his  £40  per  year ;  "  and  this  year  an  addition  to  his 
salary  of  £.5  was  made,  and  grass  to  make  four  loads 
of  hay.  He  was  evidently  popular,  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction,  or  he  was  pressing  the  people 
for  a  large  increase  of  salary.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  came  a  very  sudden  change,  and  the 
town  voted  "  not  to  ad  any  more  to  Mr.  Hoberd's 
maintainance,  neither  in  land  nor  anything  else.'' 
No  doubt  the  faithful  preacher  considered  this  equiva- 
lent to  a  dismission,  and  so  it  proved,  for  in  less  than 
two  mouths  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wells,  a  young  man  of  good  talent.  He  had 
preached  at  Newbury  and  the  Shoals  some,  and  may 
have  occupied  Mr.  Hubbard's  jjiilpit  on  some  occa- 
sion, when  his  eloquence  had  captivated  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  He  was  readily  obtained,  and  his  salary 
fixed  at  forty  pounds  per  year  and  the  use  of  the  land 
set  apart  for  the  ministry.  It  was  also  voted  to  build 
him  a  house  "  fower  and  forty  foot  long  or  there 
abouts,  and  twenty  foote  wide  and  thirteen  foot  and  a 
half  stood."  The  Vane  lot  (now  Bartlett's  Corner) 
was  obtained  of  Abner  Jones,  and  here  Mr.  Wells 
lived  during  his  long  pastorate  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  The  lilacs  and  well  near  the  new  High  School 
building  still  mark  the  spot  where  the  "  village 
preacher's  modest  mansion  rose."  The  offer  to  build 
was  not  carried  out,  and  an  offer  to  move  the  house 
bought  of  John  Hoyt  (lor  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  the  Vane 
lot  was  also  declined,  and  Mr.  Wells  built  to  suit 
himself. 
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1674.  The  town  hiiving  some  difficulty  with  Phil- 
li[>  \V.  Cliallis  i-,1  regard  to  an  exeliauge  of  laud,  t-oni- 
iiuniced  suit  against  him,  but  was  beaten,  and,  as  lie 
says,  "  upon  tryal  of  caso  nothing  did  apjiear."  Hut 
notwithstanding  the  suit,  Mr.  Challis  treely  deeded 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  tlie  use  of  the  ministry  forcer- 
tain  considerations,  but  "  more  especially  of  or  great 
desire  &  affecon  towards  a  Godly  ministry  "to  be 
settled  it  upheld  in  y'  s''  town  of  Aniesbury."  This 
deed  was  signed  March  2o,  1678,  and  acknowledged 
March  12,  1(374,  before  Robert  Pike. 

A  .singular  metting  was  held  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  voters.  A  new  town  clerk  was  chosen,  and 
a  large  committee  appointccl  to  correct  the  errors  in 
the  "  Town  book  ofi'  records"  bei'orc  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

What  occasioned  this  sudden  move  against  Richard 
Currier,  the  present  clerk,  who  had  held  the  office 
since  Macy's  (light  in  1659,  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  new  minister  may  have  suggested  the  measure. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  books  were  corrected,  but 
Thomas  Currier  (son  of  Richard)  was  confirmed  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  as  clerk,  and  b.  Id  ibc  office  till 
1712. 

1675.  William  Sargent,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
died  this  year,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  came  to 
Virginia  with  William  Barnes,  John  Iloyt  and 
others,  .settling  at  Newbury,  Hampton,  Salisbury  and 
finally  at  Aniesbury.  In  deeds  he  is  styled  "  mariner." 
He  was  twice  married — first  to  Judith  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  had  Lydia,  Sarah  and  Mary  ;  second  to 
Elizabeth  Perkins,'  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  born 
June  11,  1643;  William,  born  January  2,  1646; 
Elizabeth,  born  November  22,  164S  ;  Sarah,  born 
February  29,  1652. 

The  business  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  farming,  fish- 
ing, making  staves  and  building  vessels.  These  occu- 
pations required  other  tradesmen,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
weavers,  carpenters,  tailors,  etc.  River  and  harbor 
fishing  came  next  to  farming  in  importance,  furnish- 
ing an  important  article  of  food.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  by  no  means  neglected,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  old  inventories. 
The  small  grains  were  also  raised  in  abundance,  and 
orchards  are  mentioned  within  ten  years  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Salisbury.  No  potatoes  are  found  on  an- 
cient inventories  till  about  IT-'IO. 

1676.  In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  little,  if 
any,  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  Indians,  but,  hav- 
ing grown  more  numerous,  they  grew  troublesome, 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  keep  constant  watch  day 
and  night.  For  the  convenience  of  the  watchmen 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards,  each  having  a 
watch-h(mse  for  quarters.  Each  ward  was  required 
to  furnish  wood  for  the  watch-house,  under  a  fine  of 
five  shillings  for  neglect.     The  garrison-houses  were 
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to  be  kept  in  order,  and  everything  betokened  an 
alarming  state  of  affairs.  No  one  ventured  into  his 
field  without  a  gun,  and  even  friendly  Indians  could 
hardly  be  trusted.  The  forts  or  garrison-houses  were 
built  in  dillerent  sections  of  the  town,  that  slmuld  an 
alarm  occur  all  might  readily  seek  sal'ety  therein. 
There  was  a  garrison  near  the  Estes  estate,  one  at 
Pond  Hills,  one  at  "  Jainaco,"  one  near  Hircliy 
Meadow,  and  probably  one  at  the  Highlands. 

Tlie  constables  and  watches  were  obliged  to  keep 
nights  from  May  to  October,  and  all  persons  (males) 
over  sixteen  were  required  to  take  turns  or  hire  a 
substitute.  No  persons  were  alhiwed  out  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  lights  were  to  be  put  out  at  that 
hour,  and  all  noises  cease  in  the  streets.  These  precau- 
tions were  none  too  severe,  as  we  shall  find  next  year. 

1677.  The  much-feared  Indian  raid  occurred  this 
year,  and  several  persons  were  murdered,  notwith- 
standing the  great  precautions  taken  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. Secretary  Rawson,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Anderson,  of  New  York,  says, —  "As  for  damage  done 
us  by  the  eastern  Indians,  mentioned  in  our  letter 
dated  July  2Sth,  was  in  taking  our  fishing  catches 
about  Cape  Sable,  and  a  notorious  murder  committed 
upon  some  men,  women  and  children  at  Amesbury 
about  the  middle  of  July,  but  not  known  to  us  or  y' 
Commissioners  at  Pemaqiiid  until  after  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  some  of  the  eastern  Indians  & 
Capt.  Brockles."  Frnm  the  above  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  murders  bore  were  committed  by  east- 
ern Inilians,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there 
were  Indians  nearer  home  quite  as  treacherous  as 
those  farther  east.  There  was  one  Symon,  who  had 
lived  among  the  English  and  with  William  Osgood 
awhile,  that  was  a  treaiberous  fellow.  He  was  with- 
out doubt  the  leader  of  the  murdcnius  assault  made 
July  7th  of  this  year,  when  "men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed. 

Robert  Qiiinby  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and 
his  wife  was  knocked  down  and  left  for  dead,  but  re- 
covered, and  stated  that  Synion  was  with  the  party 
and  attempted  her  life.  The  names  of  those  killed 
are  not  given  by  the  records. 

1678.  The  town  had  sonic  controversy  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells  about  land  granted  him  and  an  exchange 
which  he  wished  to  make.  A  large  committee  was 
chosen  to  settle  the  matter,  and  enter  their  decision 
on  the  town  book,  but  no  report  is  found. 

Samuel  Colby,  living  at  Bartlctt'a  Corner,  was 
chosen  "to  keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment," 
which  is  the  first  tavern  mentioned  on  the  records. 
These  were  popular  resorts  much  favored  by  the 
people. 

1679.  This  year  a  monthly  le<-turc  was  ordered, 
"the  last  Wedensday  of  every  mouth  from  March  to 
Mickaelmus."  ^  The  minister's  rale  was  made  twice 
per  year — spring  and  fall. 

!  Feast  uf  Michael,  Se^teiubc-r  20tb. 
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1680.  Mr.  Wells'  salary  was  increased  to  fifty 
pounds  per  year  during  the  remaining  time  which  he 
may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
eight  years'  service  was  no  doubt  satisfactory. 

1682.  George  Maityn,  Robert  Jones  and  John 
Prowse  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  "Peeke" 
land,  which  embraced  a  large  tract  near  Kingstown, 
called  "  the  farnies"  on  the  map  of  1715.  It  probably 
included  all  of  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  possibly  part  of 
South  Hampton.  These  farms  were  laid  out  in  reg- 
ular order,  having  suitable  roads  located  between 
them,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  saw-mill  which  .was  built  in  1656  was  yet  in 
running  order  according  to  the  following  deposi- 
tion : 

"The  deposition  of  Ricliari  Currier,  aged  about  sixty-six  yearea, 
testyfieth  tliat  I  kep  a  Sawe  MiM  at  Amesbury,  neare  unto  the  Sawe 
Mill  that  do  belong  unto  Salisbury  upon  the  seam  river  and  I  have 
8awin  this  Spring  about  five  or  six  thousand  foot  of  bord  a  weeke  for 
three  months  together,  and  do  swere  that  y"  Sawe  Mill  that  do  belong 
unto  Salisbuy  is  no  waiea  inferior  to  the  mill  at  Amesbury  and  have  ben 
as  well  improved,  and  furthersaith  that  the  Saw  mills  did  sett  about 
four  month  but  had  not  a  full  head  of  water. 

"  Sept.  25''>,  1682.  Richard  Currier." 

1683.  The  acre  bought  in  1663  for  a  burying- 
ground  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  of  Thomas  Colby. 

1685.  By  order  of  the  town,  the  main  road  from 
Amesbury  to  Haverhill  was  run  out  and  defined  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  two  towns.  It  w'as  recorded 
four  rods  wide  from  the  meeting-house  in  Amesbury 
to  the  bridge  at  the  east  meadows  in  Haverhill. 

1686.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  minister's  salary 
was  paid  almost  wholly  in  produce  from  the  farms, 
but  now  Mr.  Wells  is  to  receive  "  fifty  shillings  in 
money."  But  he  was  notified  "  that  there  should  be 
no  more  added  tow  Mr.  Wells  is  mayntainance." 
The  sober  second  thought  repealed  this  vote  at  a  later 
meeting.  Mr.  Wells  was  this  year  chosen  registrar, 
and  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  of  which  no 
previous  record  is  found,  commenced  at  this  time. 
The  record  of  these  items  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  town's  corporate  existence  is  missing,  and  we 
know  of  no  tradition  which  accounts  for  the  loss. 

George  Martin  died  this  year,  it  is  believed,  as  his 
name  disappears  from  the  "lot-layer's"  committee, 
where  he  served  from  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  number  who  crossed  the 
Povvow  River  to  establish  a  plantation  here  and  a 
signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement.  He  was  probably 
born  in  England  and  came  over  when  young.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  but  became  a  large 
land-holder  before  his  death. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  February  1, 1644  ; 
Richard,  born  June  21),  1G47  ;  George,  born  October 
21,  1648;  Abigail,  born  October  10,  1649;  John,  born 
January  26,  1651 ;  Hester,  born  April  7,1653;  Jane 
born  November  2,  1656 ;  William,  born  December 
11,  1662  (died  a  few  days  old) ;  Samuel,  born  Septem- 
ber 29,  1667  ;  William,  born . 


1687.  The  Indians  were  again  on  the  war-path, 
greatly  alarming  the  people,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
Captain  Pike's  troop  of  horse  was  thought  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
two  towns,  and  assistance  was  asked  of  the  General 
Court,  but  none  was  given. 

Wolves  were  still  troublesome  and  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  was  offered  for  every  one  killed. 

Walter  Taylor  died  February  11th.  He  was  a 
ship-carpenter  and  built  vessels  near  the  ferry. 
After  his  death  Francis  Davis  took  the  land  granted 
him,  and  was  probably  the  first  of  that  name  in  the 
East  Parish. 

Thomas  Jewell  first  appears  in  town  this  year,  set- 
tling in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  (now  South 
Hampton).  He  came  from  Hingham,  where  he  lived 
a  short  time  after  arriving  in  this  country.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  hostler  to  Lord  Guilford  and  finally 
eloped  with  his  daughter  to  this  country. 

Richard  Currier  died  February  22d.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  number  of  those  who  colonized  the 
town,  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  public 
aflairs,  seldom  being  out  of  office.  He  was  the  second 
clerk,  and  was  "  Clark  of  the  writs,"  built  the  first 
mill  with  Macy,  was  on  the  committee  to  build  the 
first  meeting-house,  was  sole  agent  to  get  the  town 
incorporated,  selectman  twelve  years,  was  commis- 
sioner to  end  small  cases  and,  in  fact,  served  in  about 
every  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  was 
born  in  England  about  1616,  and  may  have  come  over 
with  "  Mr.  ffran  Dowe,"  to  whom  he  was  servant 
when  he  first  came  to  Salisbury.  His  children  were 
Hannah,  born  October  5,  1643;  Thomas,  born  Oc- 
tober 1,  1646;  and  probably  Richard. 

1688.  Sergeant  John  Hoyt  died  February  28th. 
Among  those  entrusted  with  office  he  was  very  prom- 
inent. He  was  of  the  original  number  which  signed 
the  agreement  in  1654,  and  was  early  in  town.  He 
served  as  selectman  eight  years,  was  a  military  officer 
in  Norfolk  County,  constable,  and  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed on  committees. 

His   children  were  Frances,   born    ;  John, 

born  1638  ;  Thomas,  born  January  1,  1640  ;  Georgie, 
born  January  1,  1641 ;  Elizabeth,  born  February  23, 
1643;  Sarah,  born  January  16,  1645;  Mary,  born 
February  24,  1646;  Joseph,  born  May  13,  1648; 
Joseph,  born  November  27,  1649 ;  Marah,  born  No- 
vember 27,  1653  ;  Naomi,  born  January  23,  1655 ; 
Dorothie,  born  April  13,  1656. 

Jarred '  Haddon  died  some  time  during  the  year, 
but  his  death  is  not  recorded.  The  inventory  bears 
date  June  1,  1689. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  eighteen  and  a  signer  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  in  1654  and  took  the  freeman's 
oath  May  14,  1634.  He  was  a  large  land-holder 
and  probably  lived  at  the  Ferry.  He  held  office  less 
than  some  others,  but  was  commissioner  to  end  small 

1  Name  sometimes  spelt  Gherard. 
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cases  in  1673,  and  solectmaii  in  1(576,  '79  and  '80. 
His  children,  .xo  f;ii-  ai  known,  woro— S.irali,  born  Jan. 
lo,  1640;  Mary,  Imrn  ;  and  ElizaUolh. 

1689.  Lieutenant  .lolni  Weed  died  Marcdi  ir)th, after 
a  long  and  useful  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  propri- 
etors and  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  in  lGri4. 
He  served  as  selectman  nine  years,  was  commission- 
er, constable  and  lot-layer,  was  frequently  entrusted 
with  important  business  by  the  town,  and  was  seated 
at  the  table  in  the  meeting-house.  He  was,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  wealthiest  of  the 
eighteen,  his  inventory  amounting  to  £737  7s.  St/., 
His  children  were  Samuel,  born  February  15,  1652  i 
Mary,  born  September  5,  1()53  ;  John,  born  Novem- 
ber 1,  1655;  Anna,  born  July  26,  1657;  Deborah, 
born  June  15,  1659;  George,  born  May  25,  1661; 
Ephraim,  born  February  24,  1667 ;  Nathaniel,  fifth 
son,  born ;  Joseph,  born  -. 

Jt  is  probable  that  Wm.  Huntington  died  this  year. 
He  was  early  in  tow'n,  living  on  a  small  place  at  the 
Ferry,  which  was  given  to  his  wife  by  her  father,  John 
Bayley,  Sr.  His  name  appears  with  those  who  organ- 
ized the  town  in  1655,  but  is  not  on  the  articles  of 
agreement.  He  held  very  little  office  in  town,  but 
received  land  in  most  of  the  divisions  and  was  prob- 
ably a  large  farmer.  His  homestead  was  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants.       His     children   were  John,   born   the 

last  week  in   August,    1643  ;  James,   born    , 

died  in  infancy  ;  Mary,  born  July  8,  1648. 

The  town's  management  of  religious  matters  was 
very  singular,  especially  in  regard  to  the  min'ster. 
Mr.  Wells  was  settled  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  which  was  for  life,  and  yet  the  town  annually 
voted  that  they  were  clear  of  him  and  he  of  them. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  after  choo.sing  a  moderator,  it 
was  "  voted  y'  we  desire  to  have  a  minister  among  us," 
just  as  though  Mr.  Wells  must  leave  unless  engaged 
anew.  The  next  vote  was  to  send  to  him  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  stay  and  "continue  in  y° 
work  of  y'  ministry  among  us."  The  next  was  "y'  y' 
towne  was  clear  from  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Wells  from 
y'  towne."  Having  established  the  two  points  of  in- 
dependence, they  went  to  work  and  voted  "  to  pay 
the  minister  £50  per  year  "  and  "  att  y'  same  melting 
y'  towne  made  choyce  of  Mr.  Wells  "  to  be  their  min- 
ister. They  then  voted  "  that  Mr.  Wells  shall  have 
his  firewood  brought  home  to  him  for  this  yeare  en- 
suing." 

Thus  in  their  own  peculiar  way  they  satisfied  them- 
selves and  gave  Mr.  Wells  a  liberal  supply. 

In  1686theKingsentacommis3ion  to  take  possession 
of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  meas- 
ure met  with  strong  opposition,  but  without  effect.  On 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  February  of 
this  year,  the  people  restored  the  former  government. 
Amesbury  sent  their  "  tristy  frinds  Capt.  Foot  and 
Samuel  Colby  as  Representatives"  to  aid  in  reinstat- 
ing the  former  olGcers  and    restoring  charter  rights. 


James  II.  had  usurped  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple embraced  tlie  first  opportunity  to  overthrow  his 
hated  officials,    (tov.  Andros  was  summarily  deposed. 

1690.  Indian  wars  were  almost  continually  liara.ss- 
ing  the  colony,  making  it  necessary  to  keep  compan- 
ies of  soldiers  to  guard  against  surprise.  These  troojis 
were  raised  in  the  towns,  the  only  exception  being  in 
"  frontier  towns  "  which  were  excused  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  safety  on  account  of  their  exposed 
situation. 

Amesbury  i)etitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  con- 
sidered a  frontier  town  and  very  likely  her  request  was 
granted,  Merrimac  then  called  "  Jamaco,"  suffered 
severely  by  these  raids,  and  this  year  tradition  says 
Capt.  Samuel  Foot  was  captured  and  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians.'  He  died  July  7th,  but  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  stated  on  the  record.  He  prob- 
ably lived  on  the  plain  not  far  from  the  cemetery' 
and  kept  the  garrison  there.  At  the  same  time  three 
men  were  killed  and  three  houses  burned. 

Edward  Cottle,  one  of  the  first  little  colony  here, 
lived  at  "Jamaco,"  and  a  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  that  his  house  was  burnt  twice,  once  by  acci- 
dent, and  once  by  Indians.  He  was  discouraged  and 
removed  to  Duke's  County.  John  Hoyt,  Jr.,  suffered 
by  having  his  house  plundered  by  Indians. 

1692.  The  most  noted  and  saddest  event  of  the 
year  was  the  accusation,  trial  and  conviction  of  Su- 
sannah Martin  as  a  witch.  She  was  the  widow  of 
George  Martin,  a  prominent  man  of  the  first  company. 
She  was  a  good,  but  outspoken  woman,  and  died  a 
martyr  to  the  superstitions  of  the  times.  This  singu- 
lar delusion  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  at  this 
time,  filling  the  jails  with  suspected  persons  of  both 
sexes.  The  dark  stain  of  Salem  witchcraft  can 
never  be  blotted  from  history. 

1693.  This  year  "  tything  men  "  were  first  chosen, 
their  duties  being  very  much  like  those  of  State  con- 
stables of  modern  times.  As  an  inducement  to  faith- 
fulness, they  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  informers 
which  probably  meant  jnirt  of  the  fines.  They  were 
to  carefully  inspect  all  licensed  houses  and  to  inform 
of  all  disorders  and  misdemeanors  which  they  may 
discover. 

1694.  Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  school-master,  with  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds.  The  Indians  were  still  trou- 
bling the  settlers  by  the  raids.  September  4th,  Joseph 
Pike,  of  Newbury,  deputy-sheriff  of  Essex,  while 
traveling  with  one  Long  between  Amesbury  and 
Haverhill,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  on  the 
ridge  near  Oilman  Merrill's,  and  was  murdered.  It 
may  have  been  at  this  time  that  one  Rowell,  a  mail- 
carrier  between  Newbury  and  Portsmouth,  was  killed 
in  Patten's  Hollow. 

1696.  Again  we  find  the  Indians  committing  dep- 
redations on  the  towns,  and  John  Hoyt  and  one  Peters 
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were  killed  in  Andover  while  on  the  road  to  Haver- 
hill. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  murderous  descent 
was  made  on  Haverhill,  where  nine  persons  were 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  among  the  num- 
ber the  plucky  Hannah  Dustin. 

1697.  The  little  church  built  thirty-two  years  ago 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  people,  and  Mr. 
Wells  asked  leave  to  build  a  pew  on  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  south  door  and  the  southwest  corner. 

1698.  William  Barnes  died  March  14th,  and  was 
no  doubt  the  hist  of  those  who  organized  the  town  in 
1655.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
company,  and  his  services  were  always  in  demand. 
He  was  selectman  twelve  years,  moderator  at  sixteen 
meeting-",  commissioner  to  end  small  cases  five  years, 
constable,  juror,  and  on  the  committee  to  correct  the 
clerk's  book.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  England 
in  1635,  in  the  "  Globe,"  Jeremy  Blackman,  master, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  if  so,  he  was  eighty- 
five  at  his  death.     He  was  a  house-carpenter.     His 

children   were   Mary,   born    ;   William,   born 

;  Hannah,  born  Jan.  25,  1643;  Deborah,  born 


April  1, 1646 ;  Jonathan,  born  April  1,  1648  ;   Rachel, 

born  April  30,  1649 ;   Sarah,  born ;  Rebecca, 

born  ;  Jonathan  died  before  his  father,  and  so 

did  William. 

1699.  An  appropriation  of  five  pounds  was  made 
to  build  "  galiers  on  y"  foreside  and  at  each  end  "  of 
the  meeting-bouse.  The  population  increased  but 
slowly  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  settlement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  galleries  were  but 
just  needed.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that 
their  old-style  settees  seated  more  people  in  the  same 
space  than  modern  pews. 

Educational  matters  were  not  forgotten,  and  this 
year  it  was  left  with  the  selectmen  "  to  procure  a 
School  Master  or  school  Dames  that  may  supply  the 
town,"  and  six  pounds  was  allowed  towards  paying 
the  master.  The  custom  had  long  prevailed  of  rais- 
ing by  subscription  some  portion  of  the  school  money. 

1700.  A  sharp, spicy  letter  was  received  from  Major 
Pike  in  regard  to  his  Indian  ground,  over  which  he 
said  the  town  had  laid  a  road  forty  rods  wide,  without 
notifying  him.  His  Indian  ground  lay  at  the  Button- 
wood,  and  that  section  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Indians  in  early  times,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads 
and  other  implements  found  there.  This  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  town-book,  and  it  is  there 
to-day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

1701.  The  earliest  record  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
commences  this  year,  although  a  few  were  living  in 
town  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Hampton  Monthly 
Meeting  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  twenty-six 
feet  square  and  fourteen  "  foot  stud,"  and  here  the 
members  from  Amesbury,  Salisbury  and  Hampton 
met  for  some  four  years. 

Many  small  vessels  were  built  at  this  time  on  the 
river  for  fishing  and  the   West  India  trade.      The 


name  of  one  has  been  saved  and  handed  down^the 
"Katch  Peter,"  of  thirty  tons. 

1702.  A  stringent  law  was  passed  this  year,  requir- 
ing towns  to  maintain  schools  and  employ  qualified 
teachers,  other  than  ministers,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  To  comply  with  the  lawj  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  hire  a  master.  Thus  the 
free-school  system  was  permanently  established,  the 
appropriations  gradually  increasing  till,  in  1875,  it 
reached  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Seven  young  ladies  had  leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the 
gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  which  they  very  mod- 
estly occupied  till  marriage  thinned  their  ranks.  Be- 
fore the  year  closed  two  were  married  and  others  soon 
followed. 

The  Quakers  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  preach- 
ing, and  this  year  the  constable  took  two  calves  from 
Ezekiel  Wathen.  valued  at  thirty  shillings,  to  pay  his 
rate. 

1703.  This  year  the  commoners  held  two  meetings, 
choosing  a  clerk,  and  ordering  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's  to  be  laid  out  in  lots 
.and  disposed  of.  At  the  second  meeting  the  only 
business  transacted  was  confirming  the  grant  to  Fran- 
cis Davis  of  the  Walter  Taylor  land  at  the  river. 

A  new  oflicer  was  chosen  this  year,  styled  "  How- 
ard," but  the  duties  of  the  office  do  not  appear  from 
the  record. 

A  small  vessel  of  forty  tons  was  built  this  year  and 
registered  by  the  name  of  "  Friends'  Adventure." 

There  was  taken  from  Ezekiel  Wathen  two  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  shingles  to  pay  the  "  prestes 
rate  "  this  year. 

The  famous  "  Woolpit "  Hill,  sometimes  called 
"sugar  loaf"  in  modern  times,  is  mentioned  on  this 
year's  record.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
from  pits  which  were  dug  on  its  sandy  top  to  entrap 
wolves,  in  the  early  years  of  the  settlement.  This 
hill  is  a  singular  formation,  mostly  of  clay  and  stone, 
rising  abruptly  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  river  at  its  base,  affording  a  fine  view  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  river  road  winds  along  at  its  foot, 
crossing  Goodwin's  Creek  and  entering  that  beautiful 
valley  known  as  Pleasant  Valley.  One  residence  has 
been  erected  near  its  summit,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow. 

1704.  At  this  date  tanning  was  an  important  busi- 
ness, as  most  of  the  leather  used  was  of  home  manu- 
facture. Many  old  tan-pits  were  to  be  seen  half  a 
century  since,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  found  in 
several  places  at  the  present  time. 

The  town  paid  Samuel  Colby,  Sr.,  twenty  shillings 
for  ringing  the  bell  and  sweeping  the  meeting-house 
the  past  year,  but  the  Quakers  opposed  the  vote. 

A  square-stern  vessel  of  about  forty  tons  was  built 
this  year  and  named  the  "Success."  Many  others 
were  no  doubt  built,  although  no  record  of  them  is 
found. 

1705.  The  town  was  troubled  with  Indian  depreda- 
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tions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  children  were  in 
danger  on  their  way  to  school,  and  it  was  unsafe  for 
Jamaco  people  to  come  down  to  meeting.  To  obviate 
the  danger,  schools  were  keiit  in  less  exposed  places, 
and  Mr.  Wells  preached  at  Jamaco  every  third  Sab- 
bath. As  their  numbers  increased,  the  Indians  be- 
came more  aggressive,  and  murders  were  frequent. 

The  Friends  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  took 
measures  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  location.  Tliomas  Barnard 
gave  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  tradition  locates  on 
Friend  Street,  near  No.  8  Mill. 

The  first  marriage  recorded  on  the  Friends'  bookol 
records  took  place  this  year,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Barnard.  The  groom  was  John  Peasley,  grandson  of 
Joseph,  the  preacher,  and  the  bride  was  Mary  Martin, 
granddaughter  of  George  Martin.  The  marriage  was 
signed  by  forty-seven  witnesses. 

1708.  The  lirst  rate  to  pay  for  schooling  was  made 
this  year,  thus  [)!acing  educational  interests  on  a  firm 
basis. 

The  Indians  who  were  threatening  the  settlements 
last  year  continued  their  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  about  the  1st 
of  July.  The  militia  were  called  out,  but  the  savages 
had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  and  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

1707.  This  year  the  town  voted  to  hire  four  or  five 
school  "Dames"  tor  3'oung  scholars,  and  two  masters 
for  two  months,  to  teach  young  per.-ons  to  write  and 
cipher.  Seven  schools  were  thus  jirovided  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  pay  of  teachers  was  very 
small,  but  a  little  money  went  a  gond  ways.  For  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Salisbury,  butter  re- 
mained at  the  price  first  fixed  upon — six  pence  per 
pound — and  other  articles  were  equally  low. 

1708.  The  town  ordered  a  road  laid  out  from  the  six- 
rod  highway  near  .lohn  (jhallis',  to  the  plain  near 
Tappan  Emery's.  .John  Ohallis  lived  on  the  corner, 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's,  and  the  road  was  the 
one  which  crosses  Sandy  Brook,  near  D.miel  F.  Mor- 
rill's. 

Benjamin  Eastman  petitioned  the  town  for  leave  to 
build  a  fulling-mill  just  below  the  mill  bridge,  on  the 
Powow  River,  and  also  to  take  the  water  underground 
across  the  road  to  drive  the  mill.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  tlius  was  put  in  o|>eration  the  first  fulling- 
mill  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

Sept.  7th.  The  commoners  lield  a  meeting  and 
granted  Col.  John  March  several  pieces  of  land  on 
the  original  right  of  Oeorge  Carr. 

1710.  Col.  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph 
Brown  and  Jarvis  King  petitioned  for  leave  to  build 
iron-works  on  the  Powow  Kiver  without  being  taxed, 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  town.  The 
works  were  built,  and  in  operation  many  years.  This 
was  a  new  branch  of  business,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  fulling-mill,  was 
making  brisk  times  in  this  little  village.  It  is  prob- 
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al)le  that  the  stock  of  this  company  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  shares,  as  ancient  inventories  mention 
"  I'l  part  "  of  the  iron-works  and  mill  privilege.  In 
1733  the.sc  shares  were  valued  at  seven  pounds  each, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  for  the  entire 
concern.  The  ore  was  mostly  raked  from  the  bottom 
of  the  large  ponds  in  Newton  and  Kingston,  although 
some  bog  ore  was  dug.  The  stones  in  and  near 
Pow<iw  River  show  strong  indications  of  iron,  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Newton  the  road  walls  are 
largely  composed  of  iron-stones.  The  fact  that  most 
of  the  ore  was  obtained  in  Kingston  may  account 
for  the  removal  of  the  works  to  Trickling  Falls,  after 
some  years'  experience  at  the  Mills. 

Capt.  Harvey  petitioned  for  leave  to  build  vessels 
at  Jamaco,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  town 
landings  were  always  free  to  the  business  men  in 
town. 

The  school  appropriations  were  raised  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  schools  were  ordered  to  be  kei)t  half  the 
time  at  the  meeting-house  and  half  the  time  at  the 
house  of  Roger  Stevens,  at  Jamaco. 

1711.  The  Grammar  School  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
at  the  meeting-house  four  months,  at  "  y"  Pond  Hills 
fort "  four  months,  and  at  "  Left  Foot's  Ibrt  or  there- 
abouts" the  last  four  months. 

1712.  Powow  River,  even  in  ancient  times,  failed 
to  sup])ly  the  mills  with  water  during  the  dry  season 
of  the  year,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  resort  was 
now  had  to  Kimball's  Pond.  Cai>t.  John  Wadleigh 
built  a  dam  at  the  pond's  mouth  "  to  i)reserve  water 
in  a  dry  time  for  grinding  "  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  utilize  the  waters  of  Kimball's  Pond. 

Thomas  Currier,  the  third  town  clerk  since  165-1, 
died  this  year,  having  served  since  1074,  when  he  su- 
perseded his  father,  Richard.  Father  and  son  held 
the  office  about  fifty-two  years.  Thomas  was  a  neat 
penman  and  correct  business  man,  or  at  least  the 
town  thought  so.  He  held  the  office  of  selectman 
seventeen  years,  besides  filling  almost  every  other 
town  office.  He  was  a  schoolnuister,  and  chosen  by 
the  town  to  "teach  to  wright  and  siphcr  such  as  shall 
come  to  him.'' 

He  had,  by  some  means,  acquired  a  good  educa- 
tiiiii  for  those  early  times,  and  if  through  the  town 
schools,  it  speaks  well  for  their  efficiency  and  his  in- 
dustrious habits. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr. 
(grandson  of  the  first  Orlando),  was  cho.sen  clerk,  and 
held  the  office  till  175-1.  He  was  also  a  school- 
master, and  chosen  to  keej>  a  private  school  by  the 
town. 

1713.  At  this  time  Amesbury  extended  to  King- 
ston, and  the  selectmen  notified  those  of  that  town 
to  meet  tliem  "  at  y°  pond's  mouth,  called  ye  country 
pond,"  1.0  perambulate  the  town  line. 

1714.  The  meeting-house  built  in  Kiiio  had  grown 
old,  and  was  out  of  repair,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
January  7th  to  consider  what  should  be  done.     But 
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there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  votes  were 
rather  conflicting.  It  was  first  decided  to  repair  the 
old  house,  but  some  believed  it  better  to  build  new, 
and  the  latter  proposition  finally  prevailed.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  was  chosen  "  to  consider  and  conclude 
concerning  y'  building  of  a  raeeting-house,  and  they 
to  bring  in  their  result  at  y'  next  March  meeting,  for 
y'  town's  approbation,  and  also  ye  place  where  y' 
house  shall  be  built."  As  no  report  of  the  committee 
is  found,  we  are  unable  to  state  what  it  was,  but  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  town  voted  to  build  two 
houses,  and  then  adjourned  to  April  12th.  When 
again  met  it  was  decided  to  build  the  first  house  at 
Jamaco,  on  the  Pond  Plain,  on  land  given  the  town 
by  Jarvis  Ring  for  a  burying  ground.  But  no  com- 
mittee was  chosen,  and  the  measure  failed  for  the 
present,  evidently  on  account  of  conflicting  opinions. 

1715.  The  first  important  question  upon  which  the 
town  was  called  to  act  was  that  of  building  one  or 
more  churches,  and  deciding  upon  proper  locations. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  7th,  but  adjourned 
to  the  24th,  when  the  work  of  last  year  was  recon- 
sidered ;  and  the  town  voted  to  build  but  one  meet, 
ing-house,  and  located  it  on  "  y"  parcel  of  land  called 
y"  parsonage,  neare  Edward  Hunt's." 

This  settled  the  question,  which  no  doubt  caused 
some  ill  feeling,  and  was  a  concession  to  the  people  at 
the  west  end  by  shortening  their  route  to  church  about 
one  mile.  Its  location  was  on  the  corner  of  the  Mar- 
tin Road,  opposite  the  house  of  George  W.  Bartlett. 
The  house  was  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  November, 
1716.  Deacon  Joseph  Brown,  Thomas  Hoyt  and 
Thomas  Sargent  were  appointed  to  carry  forward  the 
work.  Its  dimensions  were  —  forty-five  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  posts.  An  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was 
made  to  carry  forward  the  work.  To  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple at  Jamaco,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  there, 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  this.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  new  church  was  not  a  lonesome  one,  as 
within  the  range  of  half  a  mile  were  half  a  score  of 
houses. 

1716.  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.,  gave  the  town  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  where  the  pound  now  stands,  for  a  school- 
house  lot,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  house  "  twen- 
ty foot  square  and  seven  foot  stud,  within  y'  space  of 
two  years."  The  Pond  Hills  has  seldom  been  without 
a  school,  even  when  there  was  not  a  school-house  in 
town,  and  the  schools  were  held  at  private  houses, 
forts  or  the  meeting-house.  This  central  locality  was 
convenient  and  favored  on  that  account. 

1717.  The  school-house  at  Pond  Hills  begun  last 
year  was  not  completed,  and  Thomas  dial  lis  was 
chosen  to  finish  the  work. 

The  meeting-house  was  not  wholly  finished,  some 
persons  not  having  built  their  pews  according  to  or- 
der. These  were  given  twelve  months'  longer  time, 
and  if  the  pews  were  not  then  built,  the  privilege  was 
lo=t. 


The  pulpit,  deacons'  seats  and  many  of  the  pews 
were  completed  and  seats  assigned  to  many  persons, 
and  meetings  were  discontinued  in  the  old  church, 
which  was  now  given  to  the  faithful  pastor,  who  had 
occupied  it  for  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Wells'  experience  with  the  town,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  had  not  been  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind ;  wars  and  scarcity  of  money  had  often  rendered 
it  diflicult  to  raise  his  salary  and  caused  some  friction 
between  the  parties.  He  now  proposes  a  final  settle- 
ment up  to  September  29,  1714,  the  town  giving  him 
leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the  east  meeting-house  and 
also  in  the  one  to  be  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  he  to  abate  ten  pounds  of  his  rate  made  October 
23,  1716,  and  sign  the  following  receipt: 

"Id  acquitt,  discharge  and  absolve  y'  inhabitants 
of  y"  town  of  Amesbury,  considered  conjunctively  as 
y°  town,  of  all  debts,  dues  and  demands  whatsoever 
relating  to  my  yearly  salary  for  my  ministerial  main- 
tainauce  from  y°  beginning  of  y"  world  unto  y'  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  September,  in  y°  yeare  of  o'ur  Lord, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen." 

The  town  accepted  this  proposition  and  harmony 
was  restored. 

1719.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town  "  Lot  layers  " 
were  important  officers;  their  duties  being  those  of 
lotting  out  the  new  divisions,  laying  out  highways 
and  at  stated  periods  returning  all  lots  in  town  for 
record  in  the  town-book.  Samuel  Weed  had  served 
in  the  capacity  from  1694  to  the  present  time,  when 
he  was  discharged.  The  town  voted  him  "  ancient 
and  decayed,"  although  but  sixty-six  years  of  age- 

Constables  were  in  early  times  important  oflScers, 
and  on  them  devolved  the  duty  of  collecting  all  rates. 
In  consideration  of  their  valuable  services,  they  were 
not  taxed,  but  this  year  a  change  was  made,  taxing 
constables  and  paying  them  six  pence  per  pound  for 
collecting. 

A  school-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Jamaco, 
which  may  be  the  second  one  in  town. 

Three  important  roads  were  located  this  year — the 
Ferry  Road,  Birchy  Meadow  Road  and  that  part  of 
the  Lion's  Mouth  Road  between  the  Poor  Farm  and 
Francis  Locke's.  What  may  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  land  at  the  Ferry  is  hardly  known,  although 
tradition  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was 
covered  with  wood  and  bushes. 

There  were  a  few  h'ouses  between  Bartlett's  Corner 
and  the  river,  and  three  only  are  mentioned  in  the 
return  of  the  road,  viz.:  Jacob  Bagley's,  James  Har- 
bard's  and  Gideon  Lowell's  frame.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  "logg  house  "  near  the  river.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  path  of  sonif  kind  before  this  three- 
rod  way  was  opened,  but  this  was  an  important  step 
towards  building  up  the  village. 

The  Birchy  Meadow  Road  was  located  very  nearly 
as  found  to-day,  and  was  a  very  important  measure 
to  that  vicinity.  The  extension  of  the  Lion's  Mouth 
was  also  a  good  move. 
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On  the  (Jth  of  December  the  causeway  from  the 
Pdor  Farm  at  the  Limi's  Mouth  across  the  bo>;u;y  and 
sunken  swamp  to  Hircheu  Phiiii  was  hiid  out  as  a  pub- 
lic hifrhway.  It  is  probable  that  some  rude  path  had 
already  been  made,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  cross, 
but  nothing  like  a  road  was  there.  To  avoid  the  ini- 
nieuse  quantity  of  gravel  which  would  be  required, 
the  way  was  first  graded  with  logs  and  then  covered 
with  soil. 

1721.  The  Hunt  road,  connecting  the  Haverbill 
and  Buttonwood  roail.i,  was  widened  to  three  rods  and 
defined. 

This  year  the  General  Court  authorized  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  There 
was  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  it  was  becoming 
very  difficult  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
colony.  These  bills  were  loaned  to  the  towns  and 
held  by  trustees,  who  loaued  them,  on  good  security, 
to  the  people.  Each  town  received  in  proportion  to 
its  last  province  rate,  which  rule  gave  Amesbury 
£.'{73.  Captain  Richard  Currier,  Jonathan  Blasdell 
and  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  trustees,  to  loan 
the  money  on  time,  which  should  not  exceed  four 
vep.rs.  For  their  services  they  were  to  receive  one- 
fourth  of  the  interest. 

At  this  date  hogs  were  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and 
it  was  now  "  voted  that  all  hoggs  should  go  at  large 
on  y'  commons  in  said  towne  for  y"  yeare  ensuing, 
they  being  youked  and  ringed  as  y'  law  directs." 

The  people  at  Jamaco  were  growing  impatient  in 
regard  to  their  meeting-house.  Mr.  Wells  was  will- 
ing to  preach  there  a  portion  of  the  time,  but  no  suit- 
able place  was  to  be  found.  Late  in  the  season  (Dec. 
11  th)  a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
it  was  decided  to  "  proceed  in  building  a  meeting- 
house at  y'  west  end  of  y'  town,  commonly  called 
Jamaco." 

Thomas  Challis  and  four  others  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, they  being  Quakers,  but  without  avail.  The 
meeting  decided  to  locate  the  house  on  "  \'  country 
road,  near  y'  house  of  Thomas  Bettells."  Thomas 
and  Jeremiah  Fowler  owned  land  there,  and  offered 
to  give  one-quarter  of  an  acre  for  the  purpose.  Cap- 
tain Richard  ('urrier,  Jacob  Sareentand  Orlando  Bag- 
ley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
house  was  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  at 
the  parsonage.  Although  the  town  had  fi.xed  the  lo- 
cation and  begun  the  work,  things  were  not  working 
harmoniously,  and  there  is  evidently  trouble  ahead. 

1722.  The  location  of  the  new  church  had  given 
such  general  dissatisfaction  at  Jamaco  that  a  meeting 
was  called,  May  14th,  to  further  consider  the  matter. 
At  this  meeting  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  locating 
the  house  on  the  country  road  was  carried,  but  not 
without  strong  opposition.  An  out-of-town  commit- 
tee was  cliosen,  consisting  of  Colonel  Henry  Homerby, 
of  Newbury,  Captain  Xathaniel  Brown,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Lieutenant  Richard  Hea.son,  of  Haverhill,  with 
full  power  to  determine  the  location.    The  result  was 


that  the  house  was  built  on  the  plain  a  few  rods  from 
the  present  Congregation rd  Cluirch.  and  not  far  from 
the  cemetery.  This  cliaiige  occasioned  some  expense 
in  removing  the  materials  which  had  been  colleiied, 
and  the  town  agreed  to  foot  the  bills. 

The  Indians  were  now  becoming  very  troublesome, 
frequent  raids  being  made  upon  the  settlements, 
which  kept  the  people  in  constant  alarm.  They  sud- 
lienly  ajjpeared  at  Jamaco,  causing  a  general  tliglil  to 
the  fiirts  for  jiroteetion.  On  this  occasion  Anna  Cot- 
tle, a  puny  infant,  was  born  in  one  of  the  forts, 
whither  her  mother  had  fled.  But,  notwitlistanding 
the  strange  circumstances  surrounding  her  birth,  she 
lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1810,  aged  eighty-seven 
years,  eleven  months  and  five  days.  At  her  death  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  and  garrison-houses  were  no 
longer  needed. 

It  is  probable  that  near  this  time  a  descent  was 
made  upon  the  Pond  Hills.  Tradition  says  that  David 
Currier  captured  an  Indian  on  his  homestead  (now 
owned  by  J<din  Currier),  near  the  Great  Swamj).  He 
was  at  work  in  his  field,  with  his  dog  and  gun  near 
at  hand,  when  the  growling  of  his  dog  warned  him  of 
approaching  danger.  Snatching  his  gun,  he  quickly 
saw  an  Indian  picking  berries  near  the  swamp,  ap- 
parently not  noticing  any  one  near.  He  flred,  wound- 
ing the  Indian,  who  called  for  quarters,  being  too 
much  frightened  to  flee  or  fire.  "  Lay  down  your  gun 
and  I'll  give  you  quarters,"  was  the  reply,  which  con- 
dition was  readily  complied  with.  He  was  now  Mr. 
Currier's  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  the  garrison- 
house,  on  the  plain,  near  the  late  Rev.  D.  G.  Estes' 
residence,  and  finally  exchanged.  His  gun  is  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  at  Pond  Hills. 

An  eflbrt  was  made  to  engage  a  colleague  for  Mr. 
Wells.  The  eloquent  young  minister  had  now  grown 
aged  in  theservice,  and  it  was  proposed  to  lighten  his 
labors  by  employing  a  young  man  to  assist  him.  A 
town-meeting  was  called  to  "make  choyce  of  men  to 
procure  an  orthodox  schoolar  to  assist  our  reverent 
Mr.  Wells,  Minister,  in  ye  work  of  y"  Ministry."  The 
record  simply  gives  the  choice  of  moderator,  leaving 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  other  matters  wee  acted 
upon,  if  any. 

1723.  The  town  having  laid  out  a  landing  near 
Nichols'  Creek  (now  Pressey's)  found  that  the  land 
taken  of  Thomas  Nichols  was  in  the  "  bank  of  credit " 
for  security,  and  could  not  be  held  without  authority 
from  court.  Accordingly,  Captain  Foot  was  cho.sen 
to  ])etition  the  "  enferour  Court "  to  establish  the 
landing. 

1724.  The  new  church  at  Jamaco  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  those  having  permission  to 
build  pews,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  work.  For 
the  privilege  of  pew-room  each  proprietor  was  to  pay 
ten  shillings,  and  if  not  built  before  the  hist  of  Jlay 
the  right  was  lost.  Jamaco  was  now  well  prepared 
for  religious  worship,  with  the  exception  of  a  minis- 
ter.   And  here  the  question  arose, — how  shall  he  be 
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hired  and  paid?  To  settle  this  question  a  town-meet- 
ing was  called,  April  24th,  when  it  was  decided  that 
each  end  of  the  town  pay  their  minister. 

This  was  virtually  a  division  of  the  town  into  par- 
ishes, which  soon  followed.  The  dividing  line  was 
Nichols'  Creek  and  up  the  brook  to  the  country  road, 
thence  north  to  the  pond,  and  across  to  Back  River, 
thence  up  the  river  to  Bartlett's  Brook  to  his  saw- 
mill, and  thence,  as  the  brook  goes,  to  the  country 
pond. 

Rice  Edwards  was  now  building  vessels  on  the  town 
landing,  and  asked  leave  to  set  a  house  thereon  so 
long  as  he  continued  building,  and  was  allowed  the 
privilege.  Ship-building  was  a  permanent  branch  of 
business  in  those  days,  and  did  much  towards  build- 
ing up  the  village. 

1725.  Captain  Currier,  Jacob  Eowell  and  Samuel 
Lowell  had  leave  to  build  a  wharf  on  Powow  River, 
to  the  northward  of  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  un- 
loading their  vessels  which  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  and  other  ports  with  cargoes  of  merchandise. 
Mr.  Currier's  "  ware  house  "  stood  near  by,  according 
to  the  record. 

Last  year  the  town  was  divided  into  parishes,  but 
not  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  confirmation 
on  account  of  some  opposition  on  several  points. 
The  West  Tarish,  however,  went  forward  and  hired  a 
minister,  but  there  was  some  disagreement  about  Mr. 
Wells'  support  in  his  old  age  and  other  matters.  To 
settle  all  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  some  just 
measures,  John  Challis  was  directed  to  warn  a  meet- 
ing on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  East  Meeting-house, 
"  to  consider  of  some  means  whereby  to  settle  our- 
selves with  respect  to  y"  payment  of  our  ministers  ; 
and  to  endeavor  a  loving  agreement  for  y"  future  set- 
ling  ourselves  for  y"  future  respecting  y'  same,  either 
in  our  being  together  or  asunder."  Under  this  kind 
invitation  the  people  assembled  and  confirmed  the 
line  to  be  perpetual  and  "  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
concented  to  and  with  by  us  y°  s''  inhabitants,  that  y" 
lower  precinct  shall  pay  to  y*^  upper  precinct  so  much 
as  ye  s'^  upper  precinct  are  assessed  to  pay  to  y"  main- 
tainance  of  Mr.  Wells  for  his  work  in  y"  Ministry  in 
ye  yeare  1724 ;  within  three  months  after  y"  date 
hereof,  and  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  upon  by  y" 
s"*  inhabitants  that  y*  upper  precinct  shall  have  and 
enjoy  y"  one  half  of  y'  pasnage  land  and  meadows 
conditionally  that  they  shall  and  do  pay  to  aud  for  y' 
use  of  Mr.  Wells'  maintainance  after  he  is  disabled 
for  carrying  on  y"  work  of  y"  Ministry  y'  one  half  of 
what  is  to  be  payd  to  him  and  also  pay  to  Mistress 
Wells  y"  one  half  of  what  she  must  be  payd  by  y' 
town's  agreement  with  Mr.  Wells.''  Thus  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  was  reached,  and  the  division  was 
submitted  to  the  General  Court  and  confirmed. 

1726.  Having  accomplished  a  separation  from  the 
First  Church  and  Society,  the  new  parish  proceeded 
on  the  19lh  of  May  to  organize  a  Second  Church  and 


make  preparations  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Pain 
Wingate,  who  had  been  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Letters  were  sent  to  neighboring  churches, 
and  the  ordination  services  were  held  in  the  new 
house  on  the  3d  of  June.  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin  preached 
the  sermon  from  John  20  :  15  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts  oflered 
prayer  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing  gave  the  charge,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  On 
the  13th  of  July  the  organization  of  the  church  was 
completed  by  the  choice  of  Abraham  Merrill  and  Jo- 
seph Colby  as  deacons. 

1727.  Old  dairies  and  account-books  mention  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  October  29th  at  ten 
o'clock  P.M.  David  Blasdell's  account-book  calls  it 
the  first  earthquake.  Richard  Kelley  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  his  diary  :  "  In  y'  yeare  1727,  October  29, 
about  ten  of  ye  clock,  it  being  Sabbath  day  night, 
was  the  Grate  earthquake  which  was  extrodenery 
loud  and  hard  as  awaked  many  out  of  sleep,  the 
housen  did  shake  &  windows  ratel  and  puter  and 
dishes  dater  on  ye  shelves  &  y"  tops  of  many  chim- 
neys fell  of  &  many  ware  so  shatered  as  that  people 
were  fain  to  take  them  down  and  new  build  tbem 
again." 

On  the  2ljth  of  January  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wells,  died. 

1728.  The  province  treasurer  was  directed  to  issue 
£60,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  to  the  towns 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  1721.  In  the  first 
issue  of  £50,000  the  town  received  £373,  and  had  the 
same  proportionate  share  been  received  now,  it  would 
have  been  £447  instead  of  £473  which  was  received. 
This  shows  that  the  town  had  been  prosperous  for 
the  last  seven  years  beyond  the  average  of  the  prov- 
ince.    This  was  called  the  Second  Bank. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  the  aged  pastor  in  the  East 
Parish,  took  place  July  3d.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1722,  being  then 
twenty-five  years  old.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  March  had  assisted  Mr.  Wells  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  ordination. 

1729.  A  lawsuit  with  Captain  Humphrey  Hook 
about  the  ferry  was  giving  the  town  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  He  had  at  some  time  obtained  possession  of 
the  privilege  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  Public  opin- 
ion was  divided  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  town-meetings  which  were  held  sometimes 
showed  his  friends  in  the  ascendancy  and  sometimes 
his  opponents.  It  was  a  vexatious  suit  and  not  soon 
ended. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Josiah,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Hannah  Bartlett,  was  born  at  the  Ferry.  His 
parents  lived  on  the  lot  designed  for  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home.  He  studied  medicine,  and  removed  to  King- 
ston, N.  H.,  where  he  became  prominent  in  political 
affairs  from  his  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  early  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  signer  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Iiuleijendence.  He  \va^  very  popular 
in  the  >"tate  of  his  adoption,  and  was  eliosrn  its  first 
(rovernor.  Just  f>revious  to  the  Revolution  his  house 
was  burnt  by  the  Tories,  who  hated  him  very  eordially 
for  his  patriotism. 

1730.  The  punishment  of  eertain  otienses  in  the 
early  history  of  the  colony  was  singular,  but  far  more 
efl'eetual  than  that  of  modern  times.  Sitting  in  the 
"stocks  or  l)ilbowes,  or  putting  their  tongues  in  split 
sticks"  were  common  punishments  for  small  otfense-i, 
and,  no  doubt,  were  ellectual  in  shaming  culprits. 
The  stocks  were  set  up  in  some  public  place  where 
friends,  as  well  as  foes,  would  be  likely  to  notice 
them.  At  this  time  the  town  had  on  hand  a  lot  of 
small  rogues  who  deserved  punishment,  but  no  stocks 
suitable  liir  the  occasion,  and  so  the  annual  meeting 
"voted  to  have  one  paire  of  stocks  immediately  built 
and  set  where  y"  Selectmen  shall  think  most  conven- 
ient.'' 

1731.  Jonathan  Barnard  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
bridge  "across  y"  falls  on  Powow  river,  about  four 
rods  below  y^  bridge  now  across  s''  river,  provided  y' 
town  of  Salisbury  may  consent  thereto,  he  y"  s'' 
Barnard  to  make  and  keep  y'  s''  bridge  forever  at  all 
times  in  good  and  suflicient  repair,  in  consideration 
whereof  he  y"  s'  Barnard  to  have  our  part  of  y'  ould 
bridge  and  also  y"  liberty  of  making  a  dam  across  s"" 
river  for  his  own  use  for  y'  Hooding  and  stopping  of 
water  for  y'  use  of  a  mill  or  mills  not  damnifying  y' 
highway  nor  y"  town  of  Salisbury  nor  any  other  dam 
or  dams,  mill  or  mills."  The  water-power  here  was 
gradually  being  turned  to  account  by  the  many  mills 
on  the  stream. 

The  West  Parish  bought  land  of  Captain  Foot  or 
John  Foot,  Jr.,  for  a  burying-place,  and  also  two 
hundred  and  ten  rods  of  land  for  a  training-field. 
This  last  lot  now  lays  common  near  the  cemetery  on 
Church  Street. 

1732.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate  received  a  supply  of 
thirty  cords  of  wood  for  his  year's  use,  it  being  the 
usual  quantity  furnished. 

1734.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  town  to  establish 
a  free  school  ;  and  John  151asdell,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  was  instructed  to  petition  that 
body  for  a  grant  of  land  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  no 
school  was  set  up,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  effort  met 
with  poor  success. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  a  very 
stringent  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
Merrimac  River.  Peo]dc  had,  hitherto,  been  allowed 
to  set  up  "  wear.s,  hedges,  fish-garths,  stakes,  kiddles 
or  other  incumbrances,"  but  these  were  all  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  £^)0  for  the  first  offense,  and  £100 
for  all  subsequent  offenses.  This  was,  probably,  the 
first  attempt  to  regulate  the  river  fishing.  Salisbury 
early  exercised  authority  over  the  I'owow,  but  the 
Merrimac  was  free. 

Rev.  Thonuus  Wells  died  July  10th,  in  his  eighty- 
eiglith  year.     Ue  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  11, 


1(347,  and  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  who  died 
in  Kiof),  while  Thomas  was  a  mere  boy.  Some  provi- 
sion was  nuidc  fnr  his  ediicatioTi,  so  that  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  was  called  to  settle  in  Amesbury, 
ne.xt  after  Mr.  Hubbard.  His  life-work  was  here,  and 
during  his  long  jiastorate  of  si.\ty-two  years  he 
labored  faithfully  for  the  good  of  his  |)eople.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Parker,  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  .sous  and  three  daughters.  His  residence  was 
close  by  the  High  School  building,  where  his  well  may 
yet  be  seen  and  his  favorite  flowers — the  lilacs — still 
bloom.  He  was  buried  very  nearly  where  the  little 
church  stood  in  whicli  he  |)reached  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

1735.  The  town  voted  to  join  with  Newbury  in  pe- 
titioning the  (_!ourt  of  Sessions  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
vSavage's  Rock,  but  the  ]ietition  was  not  granted. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  Quarter  Court  in 
September,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a  town-meeting  was  held, 
when  it  was  "  voted  to  have  our  county  of  Essex  di- 
vided into  two  counties,"  and  Representative  Blasdell 
wiis  instructed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  General 
Court.  No  reasons  are  given  for  this  sudden  move- 
ment. 

1736.  A  new  road  was  ojiened  this  year,  along  the 
river  b.ank  from  Clapboard  Landing  to  Cottle's  Land- 
ing, "  to  encourage  trade  and  for  the  conveancy  for 
traveling."  The  owners  gave  the  land  for  this  much- 
needed  way. 

1737.  A  new  move  was  made  this  year,  looking  to 
the  erection  of  a  house  for  idle  persons,  by  the  towns 
in  this  vicinity  ;  but  not  receiving  support  from  other 
towns,  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Wolves  were  even  at  this  late  day  becoming  trouble- 
some, and  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  was  ofl'ered  for 
each  one  killed. 

A  road  was  laid  out  through  land  of  Thomas  Hoyt 
to  the  "ould  forte,"  for  which  the  land  damage  was 
£100. 

1739.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  "  voted  to  give 
unto  David  Blasdell  ours  y'  towns  Meeting-house 
Bell."  Mr.  Blasdell  was  a  clock-maker,  and  may 
have  used  this  ancient  bell  for  casting  clock  bells. 

Dr.  Nathan  Huse  is  first  taxed  in  the  West  Parish 
this  year. 

1740.  1  lie  prominent  event  of  this  year  was  tun- 
neling the  pond  ridge.  This  singular  geological 
formation  of  sharp  ridges,  extending  in  one  continu- 
ous and  nearly  unbroken  line  from  the  Ferry  Hill,  far 
into  Newton,  N.  H.,  has  ever  been  to  the  student  of 
nature  a  great  curiosity.  Its  general  course  is  north- 
west, and  stretching  along  through  the  Great  Swamj), 
passing  the  pond,  it  still  continues  its  well-defined 
course,  slightly  broken  by  some  pre-historic  cause 
near  the  late  Thomas  Colby's,  sufficiently  to  afi'ord 
the  only  outlet  which  Kimball's  Pond  originally  had. 
It  then  passe.s  into  Newton,  and  is  there  known  as 
Pine  Hill.     On  the  early  record  this  break  is  termed 
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the  "  terrormost  end  of  y"  pond  ridge."  A  large  tract 
of  meadow  land  lay  near  the  pond'a  mouth,  almost 
worthless  from  stagnant  water. 

To  improve  and  render  valuable  this  waste  tract, 
the  project  of  tunneling  was  undertaken  by  Orlando 
Bagley,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Caleb  Pilsbury.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  town,  a  favorable  locality  was 
selected  where  the  base  of  the  ridge  contracts  some- 
what, and  the  work  of  excavating  a  tunnel  or  drain 
was  commenced  and  carried  through  to  completion. 
This  opened  a  short,  direct  route  through  to  Powow 
River,  which  in  its  winding  course  comes  near  the 
ridge. 

The  road  an  i  landing  at  the  river  (now  Merrimac 
Port),  were  bounded  out  and  described  as  being  given 
by  Capt,  John  Sargent  and  Deacon  Thomas  Stevens, 
whose  houses  the  road  passed. 

1741.  The  subject  of  an  almshouse,  in  common  with 
Salisbury  and  Newbury,  was  again  brought  up  and 
approved  by  the  town  ;  but  as  before,  it  failed  of  ac- 
complishment. The  town  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
old  system  of  putting  out  the  poor  and  would  gladly 
have  established  a  more  humane  practice. 

Orlando  Bagley  and  his  son,  Jonathan,  petitioned 
for  leave  to  build  a  wharf  fifty  feet  wide,  on  the  flats 
between  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf  and  Timothy  Cur- 
rier's, from  the  bank  to  the  channel  of  Powow  River, 
and  was  granted  the  privilege. 

1742.  The  plan  of  building  a  common  almshouse 
having  failed,  it  was  determined  to  establish  one  at 
home.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  plan  adopted.  The  house  of  John 
Bartlett  was  secured,  and  he  was  chosen  master,  to 
take  care  of  those  entrusted  to  him  and  keep  them  to 
work.  This  was  the  first  almshouse  or  workhouse  in 
town. 

1743.  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  the  FirstChurch,  was 
dismissed  this  year  by  a  council  held  at  his  house, 
and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Odlin  was  settled  in  his  stead. 
The  parish  was  badly  in  debt,  owing  Mr.  Marsh 
nearly  £400.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Marsh's  ministry  was  not  a  success. 

1744.  Deacon  Abraham  Merrill,  of  the  West  Parish, 
died  September  26th.  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  and 
lived  opposite  Pleasant  Valley  until  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  About  1722  he  removed  to  the  West 
Parish  with  his  three  sons — Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob — and  two  daughters.  When  the  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1726  he  was  chosen  deacon. 

1745.  The  East  Parish  built  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  this  year,  costing  £65  17«.  6rf. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  few  church  people 
in  town,  and  not  far  from  this  date  a  meeting-house 
was  built  at  the  Pond  Hills,  on  the  lot  known  as  the 
"  old  church-yard." 

The  Rev.  Matthias  Plant,  of  Newbury,  was  their 
first  minister,  and  in  a  letter  written  this  year  says, — 
"You  will  not  think  it  amiss  if  1  inform  you  that  I 
have  a  pretty  church  at  Amesbury,  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Merrimac  River.  I  gave  a  calf  towards  a  din- 
ner for  the  men  who  raised  it,  and  £5  this  currency 
for  nails  towards  shingling  it.  I  was  going  to  send 
for  glass  to  England  for  it,  but,  this  unhappy  quarrel 
arising,  I  forebore,  but  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
that  venerable  body.  I  have  preached  there  for 
many  years  in  a  house  before  the  church  was  built, 
and  since  in  the  church,  where  I  had  a  numerous 
congregregation."  Samuel  Weed  and  William  Presscy 
are  mentioned  as  churchmen  as  early  as  1716,  and 
George  Worthen  in  1722. 

1746.  The  first  by-laws  of  which  any  record  is 
found  were  passed  this  year,  and  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  The  penalty  for  violating  them 
was  twenty-five  shillings,  which  was  given  to  the 
poor. 

1747.  King  George's  War  involved  the  colonies  in 
a  very  expensive  conflict  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  Canada,  which  resulted  after  a  protracted 
siege  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  This  year  the 
order-book  has  the  following: 

**  March  24,  1747.  Ordered  to  Stephen  Barnard,  heing 

in  y«  service  at  capo  Brittain £1   48.  6(1. 

To  .tacob  Bagley,  Jr.,  being  in  captivity 2   G    0 

To  Jacob  Bagleybeing  ratedfora  veBsel  that  was  taken    1  1.1  9  " 

Amesbury  men  served  in  all  the  old  French  wars 
each  town  being  required  to  furnish  their  quota. 

William  Whicher  was  given  leave  to  set  up  a  brick- 
yard "  near  the  Button  tree,"  at  the  town-landing  at 
the  Buttonwood.  How  long  Mr.  Whicher  continued 
in  the  business  is  not  known,  but,  judging  by  the  ex- 
tensive excavation,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
many  bricks  made.  It  was  favorably  situated  for 
boating  to  a  market,  which  was  the  easiest  convey- 
ance at  this  date.  Two  other  yards  on  the  Button- 
wood  Road  were  formerly  worked,  indicating  an  ex- 
ten.sive  business  in  this  vicinity. 

The  "  Button  tree  "  was  a  bound  next  the  Bradstreet 
farm,  and  was  mentioned  in  1703,  which  shows  it  to 
be  a  very  ancient  tree. 

Rev.  Matthias  Plant  received  £15  lis.  2d.  from  the 
parish  rate  on  account  of  the  church  men,  of  whom 
the  following  is  a  list:  John  Bartlett,  Ehod  Bartlett, 
Frank  Bartlett,  William  Currier,  John  Huntington, 
Samuel  Huntington,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Gideon 
Lowell,  Samuel  Lowell,  John  Hook  and  Batt  Moul- 
ton.     Their  full  tax  was  £20  3s.  6rf.  out  of  £879. 

1748.  The  old  road  over  the  Ferry  Hill  was  this 
year  exchanged  with  Gideon  Lowell  (so  far  as  went 
through  his  land)  for  two  pieces  of  landing  at  Powow 
River. 

1749.  For  many  years  the  paper  money  has  been 
growing  of  less  value  each  succeeding  year,  till  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  designate  in  all  deeds  and  con- 
tracts what  money  is  meant.  "Old  tenor"  was  the 
depreciated  paper  in  general  use. 

1750.  The  want  of  a  bridge  over  the  Powow  at 
the  Ferry  had  long  been  felt,  and  now  some  of  the 
prominent  men  there  and  at  the  Point  came  forward 
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and  offered  to  build  one  without  expense  to  the  town, 
provided  leave  is  f^iven.  There  is  some  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  tliat  a  hridiie  wns  Iniilt  within  a 
few  years  of  this  date.  If  built,  it  was  not  an  expen- 
sive structure,  like  bridges  of  the  present  day,  but  of 
wood,  witli  a  draw,  no  doubt,  as  vessels  were  then 
freely  )iassing  up  and  down  the  Powow  River. 

Joseph  Rartlett  was  granted  land  for  a  lime-kiln 
under  the  bank  at  I'owow  River.  Lime  was  then 
made  from  clam-shells,  which  were  found  in  large 
mounds  on  the  shcre  below  Ring's  Island. 

1751.  Theodore  Hoyt  and  Thomas  Colby  petitioned 
for  a  piece  of  land  near  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf  for  a 
ship-yard,  and  to  set  a  work-house  on.  Ship-l)uilding 
was  good,  and  other  yards  were  occupied.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted. 

1752.  Rev.  Elisba  Odlin  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  his  widow  Judith  was  appointed  admin- 
istratrix of  his  estate.  The  town  voted  Mrs.  Odlin  a 
present  of  twenty  pounds.  Rev.  Jlr.  Wibutd  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1753.  Dr.  Robert  Rogers  died  April  2Sth,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Plain  Cemetery.  He  lived  at  the  river, 
and  probably  in  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  David  Sargent. 

1754.  Thomas  Bagley  was  chosen  town  clerk  in 
place  of  Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service.  For  nearly  forty-two  years  he  had 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was 
a  very  prominent  business  man,  holding  courts  and 
officiating  at  a  great  many  marriages. 

Tliis  year  closes  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wi- 
burd,  and  begins  the  labors  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hibbert. 
He  was  from  Kiitery,  Maine,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry  was  quite  popular. 

1755.  On  the  18th  of  November  there  was  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  wliich  Richard  Kelley,  in  his  diary, 
describes  as  follows: 

"  1755,  November  y«  IS,  it  being  Tuo.siiH.v  iibout  4  o'cluck  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, was  an  exceeding  sliock  of  y  eartliquake,  which  shook  me  uere  as 
much  as  that  in  y«  yore  17i;7,  October  2',t,  but  ye  noise  was  not  so  loud  ; 
it  continued  a  great  while,  I  think  the  longest  that  ever  I  herd  in  all 
my  life  and  just  as  y'  day  brake  there  was  another  but  nothing  so  hard 
as  yo  former  and  I  have  herd  it  every  day  since  to  ye  2'.i'i  day  of  s"* 
month." 

Tlie  Frendi  and  Indians  were  very  troublesome, 
and  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
field  for  many  years.  This  town  furnished  about 
forty  soldiers  for  Kennebec,  Minis  and  Crown  Point. 

1756.  The  colonial  forces  were  operating  at  several 
points  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  hoping  to  reduce 
some  strongholds  and  finally  secure  a  lasting  peace. 
Capt.  Wortheu  and  his  company  were  at  LakeGeorge, 
and  several  of  his  men  died  there.  A  strong  force 
was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  under  Col.  Monson, 
which  soon  reduced  the  two  principal  forts  there, 
and  Arcadia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglish.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  such  as  the  world  seldom 
witnes-ed.  The  peaceable  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled in  various  places,  under  false  pretences,  to  the 


number  of  twelve  thousand,  and  some  seven  thousand 
of  them  were  hurried  on  board  of  the  ships  and 
brought  to  the  colonies,  where,  by  order  of  the  author- 
ities they  were  scattered  among  the  towns  for  sup- 
port. Several  of  them  were  quartered  on  Anicsbury, 
where  for  years  they  were  cared  for  by  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  "  French  neutrals."  Very  few  of 
them  ever  reached  home — Joseph  Biisway  an<l  his 
daughter  dying  here  in  17*)4. 

Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  died  May  3d.  lie  was  grand- 
son to  Orlando  (1st),  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Colby.  He  owned  the  farm  at  the  Pond 
Hills,  where  Albert  C.  Hill  lives.  He  was  nearly  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  arrested  and  carried  to 
Salem  Susanna  Martin,  to  be  tried  for  her  life  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  He  was  a  very  able  and  active 
man,  h(dding  many  offices  in  town  for  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Cur- 
rier in  the  clerk's  office,  which  he  held  for  about 
forty-two  years. 

1757.  The  East  Parish  bousrht  one  acre  and  a  half 
of  the  "  Vane  lot"  at  Sandy  Hill,  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Bagley,  for  a  meeting-hou-ie  lot.  The  house  was 
built  at  the  parsonage  before  the  division  into  par- 
ishes; but  the  population  having  largely  increased  at 
the  Ferry  and  Mills,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  and 
enlarge  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  majority.  But 
it  was  not  till  1701  that  this  plan  was  carried  into 
efi'ect. 

David  Blasdell,  the  clockmaker,  gunsmith,  black- 
smith, trader,  etc  ,  died  at  Lake  treorge,  whithtr  he 
had  gone  as  armorer  with  the  forces  stationed  there. 
He  was  very  much  of  a  genius,  readily  turning  his 
hand  to  almost  any  branch  of  business. 

Early  in  the  season  a  call  was  made  for  soldiers, 
and  Capt.  George  Wortheu  being  in  high  favor  with 
the  royal  Governor,  impressed  twelve  men,  most  of 
whom  procured  substitutes.  Later  in  the  season  (Au- 
gust lotli)  a  draft  was  made  from  the  second  company 
(Jamaco)  of  twenty-four  men.  The  first  company 
fared  no  better,  having  a  very  large  number  im- 
pressed and  dratted.  These  recruits  marched  away 
August  Kith,  to  join  the  main  army  under  Lord 
Loudon,  destined  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians  at 
the  Lakes.  l!ut  when  near  Worcester,  news  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  William  Henry  reached  them,  and  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  they  were  allowed  to 
return  home. 

1758.  William  Bayley,  having  contracted  to  build  a 
large  ship,  asked  the  town  for  some  land  "near  tlie 
stern  of  his  ship  one  rod,"  his  reason  for  the  request 
being  that  "  from  his  yard  is  sumthing  difficult  to 
launch."     His  request  was  granted. 

Lord  Loudon  again  collected  an  army  to  subdue 
the  French,  and  Amesbury  was  called  upon  to  supply 
men  for  the  campaign.  Cai)tain  Kelley's  company,  by 
enlistment,  furnished  twenty  men,  and  no  doubt  the 
East  Parish  company  enlisted  as  many  more. 

1759.  The  French  and  Indian  War  still  continues. 
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and  preparations  are  making  at  Lake  George  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigor  this  season.  Batteaux  were  being 
built  at  the  Lakes,  and  some  sixteen  men  went  tliere 
to  work.  Several  men  were  in  Captain  Sikes'  and 
Bayley's  companies  from  Amesbury. 

The  roads  were  this  year  repaired  by  a  rate  of  £40, 
and  the  wages  were,  for  each  man,  2.?.  per  day  ;  for 
each  man  and  yoke  of  oxen,  3«.  6rf. ;  for  each  man, 
yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  or  plow,  4«. 

1760.  Small-pox,  the  scourge  of  early  times,  made 
its  apjiearance  in  town,  causing  very  general  alarm. 
Two  pest-houses  were  provided — one  in  the  East 
Parish  and  one  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  all  sections  of  the  town. 

Captain  Robert  Sargent  was  now  running  a  fulling- 
mill  at  South  Amesbury,  the  town  abating  the  taxes 
on  it.  Very  likely  it  stood  on  the  stream  where,  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  tannery  was  built. 

William  Whicher,  who  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
making  bricks  at  the  Buttonwood  in  1747,  now  asks 
the  privilege  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  there  to  set  a 
house,  stating  that  not  much  lumber  was  brought 
there.     The  result  does  not  appear  on  the  record. 

1761.  The  meeting-house  at  the  parsonage  was 
taken  down  and  removed  to  Sandy  Hill,  where  a  lot 
was  bought  in  1757.  Having  stood  at  the  parsonage 
forty-six  years,  it  was  now  destined  to  be  rebuilt 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  population.  It  was  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  in  style  of  architecture.  The 
internal  finish  was  highly  ornamental.  It  stood  at 
Sandy  Hill  eighty-seven  years,  when  it  was  sold  and 
entirely  demolished. 

1762.  At  this  period  vessels  could  hardly  be  built 
as  fast  as  wanted,  although  the  shore  was  dotted  with 
ship-yards  for  miles.  Theodore  Hoyt  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  new  yard,  and  the  town  readily  granted  him 
liberty  to  do  so,  he  keeping  the  bank-wall  in  repair. 
This  yard  was  on  the  Powow  River,  and  not  far  from 
the  store  of  Daniel  Worthen  &  Son. 

At  a  very  early  period  a  log  house  stood  near  where 
"  Swett's  shop  "  now  stands,  and  was  mentioned  when 
the  Ferry  road  was  laid  out,  in  1719.  This  may  have 
been  the  William  Huntington  place,  given  him  by  his 
father  (Bailey)  in  1G50. 

1767.  The  French  prisoners  were  this  year  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  Arcadia,  the  town  giving 
them  fifteen  dollars  to  help  them  on  their  way.  They 
were  prisoners  here  for  eleven  years,  receiving  help, 
to  some  extent,  annually,  during  that  time,  and  when 
setting  out  on  their  long  journey  home,  the  town  paid 
Stephen  Bartlett,  Jr.,  £3  to  "transport  them"  to  some 
point  not  stated  on  the  record. 

The  Ferry  now  appears  to  be  the  busiest  section  of 
the  town,  and  the  town  land  was  in  good  demand. 
Moses  Chase  was  granted  a  small  lot  near  Theodore 
Hoyl's  ship-yard  to  build  a  hat-shop  on.  Marchant 
Cleaves  also  obtained  a  lot  next  to  Chase's  for  a 
tailor-shop,  and  Eli  Gale  was    granted  a  lot  lor  "  a 


large  blacksmith-shop,''  thus  occupying  this  seem- 
ingly worthless  steep  bank  on  the  Powow. 

1768.  Ichabod  March  received  liberty  to  build  a 
house  on  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  on 
the  corner  of  the  Martin  road,  and  there  are  yet  some 
living  who  remember  this  gambrel-roof  cottage,  which 
went  to  decay  about  1815. 

1769.  A  sad  event  happened,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
by  the  upsetting  of  two  boats  on  the  bar.  Fishing 
out  over  the  bar  in  open  boats  had  from  the  first 
been  common,  supplying  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  surrounding  country.  At  this  time  Philip 
Gould,  John  Gould,  Samuel  Blasdell  and  Moses 
Currier  went  out  in  the  evening,  as  was  customary 

in  those  times,  in  company  with  another  boat,  but  in 
returning,  both  boats  were  swamped  on  the  bar. 

1771.  The  unpopularity  of  the  royal  government 
was  growing  more  apparent  every  year,  as  taxes  were 
constantly  increasing,  the  province  rates  amounting 
to  as  much  as  the  town  rate,  frequently  ;  and,  taken 
together,  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people.  An 
address  to  the  Governor  was  ordered  at  the  May  meet- 
ing, and  Isaac  Merrill,  Jonathan  Bagley  and  Thomas 
Rowell,  Esq.,  were  chosen  to  prepare  the  document. 
No  doubt  this  address  was  designed  to  set  forth  some 
wrongs  and  ask  redress.  Every  infringement  of  the 
people's  rights  now  meets  with  determined  remon- 
strance.    The  beginning  of  stirring  times  is  at  hand. 

Timothy  Barnard  was  given  leave  to  build  a  wharf 
on  the  Mills  flats  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  lay  lum- 
ber on. 

1773.  On  the  14th  of  August  occurred  the  most 
violent  tornado  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  Al- 
though not  lasting  more  than  three  minutes,  it 
damaged  or  destroyed  about  two  hundred  buildings, 
which  came  within  its  course.  Two  vessels  were 
removed  twenty  feet  from  the  stocks,  one  of  which 
was  about  ninety  tons,  and  Captain  Smith  was 
killed.  Its  extent  was  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  near  the 
river,  in  this  vicinity.  The  damage  at  the  Ferry 
was  very  great.' 

1774.  The  people  were  now  organizing  throughout 
the  colony,  and  making  all  necessary  preparations  for 
open  resistance  in  case  of  any  emergency.  A  town- 
meeting  was  held  and  £2  8s.  Id.  appropriated  for 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which  will  soon  be 
found  the  chief  managers  of  political  afiairs.  Gov- 
ernor Gage  dissolved  the  refractory  General  Court  and 
commenced  fortifying  Boston. 

The  people  issued  a  call  for  representatives  to  as- 
semble under  the  name  of  "'  Provincial  Congress,"  a 
body  to  whom  the  patriot^  gave  the  supreme  control 
of  state  afiairs.  This  Congress  immediately  voted 
X20,000  to  arm  and  train  minute-men  through  the 
colony. 

All   hopes  of   reconciliation    were  gone,   and  the 

1  Rev.  Samuel  Webster. 
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province  rates  were  refused  the  roviil  trensurer,  the 
town  voting  to  indenuiity  tlie  selectmen  lor  not  re- 
turning the  money  to  Harrison  (Jray,  ICsq.,  as  liail 
been  [irevioiisly  done.  Evidently  there  was  no  ihoiighl 
of  returning  to  the  government  wliieh  had  tlins  sud- 
denly been  overthrown. 

1775.  At  a  town-meeting  held  .fan.  24th,  Fsaae  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  was  a  seeond  time  eleeted  to  the  Provineial 
Congress.  At  this  meeting  it  was  formally  ileeided  to 
aeknowle'lge  the  aets  of  the  Continental  (.'ongress, 
whieh,  with  the  aets  of  last  year,  amount  to  an  entire 
repudiation  of  all  royal  autliority.  Tlie  matter  of 
raising  minute-men  was  discussed,  Ijut  referred  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

A  colonial  government  was  already  organized  and 
assuming  control  of  public  altairs,  ami  to  this  the 
tow-n  pledged  itself,  and,  in  fact,  no  further  supiKU't 
was  accorded  to  British  rule  from  this  13th  day  of 
JIarch,  177.5.  At  an  adjournment  on  the  20th,  it  was 
<lecided  to  raise  fifty  abled)odied  men  as  minate-nien, 
to  serve  one  year.  April  17th,  provisim  was  made 
by  the  town  for  tlie  payment  of  tlie  minute  men,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  pay  the  province  rales 
of  1773  and  1774  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  Henry 
Ganlner,  Esq.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was  voted  to 
each  minute-man,  and  all  needed  in'eparati(jns  were 
made  for  determined  work. 

Tliis  meeting  was  held  just  two  days  before  the 
light  at  Lexington.  The  selectmen  were  autliori/ed 
to  hire  one  hundred  pounds  to  c;irry  <iut  the  measures 
thus  early  begun.  June  tith,  tho  town  decided  to  join 
with  Xewburyport  in  siidving  a  pier  at  the  moulli  of 
the  river. 

Immediately  alter  the  fight  at  Lexington,  active 
measures  were  taken  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  arming  and  drilling  the  minute-men.  The 
town  ordered  a  company  to  be  raised,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  ranks  were  full,  and  Captain  Currier  marched 
away  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Hut  a  more  permanent 
organization  was  soon  eflectcd,  and  two  companies 
marched  to  headquarters  in  season  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Runker  Hill. 

("aptain  Currier's  com[iany  was  in  that  battle,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Captain  W'm.  H.  liallard  and 
company  was  also  present,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
at  headcjuartcrs  the  2.')th  of  .June. 

Of  those  engaged  in  the  battle  of  I'lUnker  II ill  il  is 
believed  that  but  few  were  killed  ;  at  least  no  record  is 
found  giving  but  a  single  soldier  in  Captain  Currier's 
company. 

1776.  On  the  1st  of  .July  a  town-meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  instructing  the  represen- 
ta'ives  to  press  forward  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  meeting  declared  "  that  they  will  abide  by 
and  Defend  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
with  their  Lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  tliink  expe- 
dient to  declare  the  Colonies  Independent  of  (ireat 
Briton."  Most  faithfully  did  they  keep  this  solemn 
pledge   during   the    long    btruggle    which    followed. 
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When  this  im])ortant  measure  was  brought  forward 
in  Congress,  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  (the  ferry-boy  of 
1729)  was  a  member  fronr  New  Ham]isliire,  and  his 
name  stands  next  that  of  John  Hancock  on  the 
document. 

He  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  measure,  having 
l>reviously  been  a  known  enemy  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country.  So  cordially  was  he  hated  by  the 
Tories  that  they  burnt  his  house  at  Kingston  before 
the  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced. 

From  this  time  forth  the  town  was  obliged  to  take 
the  most  active  measures  to  meet  the  calls  for  soldiers 
which  were  constantly  made.  The  minute-men  were 
discontinued,  and  the  permanent  organization  <if  the 
militia  effected,  preparatory  to  enlistments  for  longer 
periods.  The  first  call  (in  addition  to  the  companies 
already  in  the  service)  was  for  thirty-seven  men.  To 
meet  this  call  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  wms  offered, 
which  proving  insufficient,  it  was  raised  to  forty,  re- 
quiring the  sum  of  $1480. 

Scarci'ly  ha<l  this  excitement  died  away,  when  there 
canic  another  call  lor  every  twcnty-liftli  man  on  the 
roll,  being  nine  nu-n.  To  obtain  the  men  a  bounty 
of  twelve  pounils  was  paid.  On  the  1st  of  ,\ugust 
another  call  for  sis  men  w.-is  received  and  the  town 
agreed  to  give  those  who  shouhl  enlist  ten  d(dlars 
per  month.  Again,  in  8e|iteinber  a  call  came  for 
twelve  men,  and  a  bounty  of  six  pounds  was  ollered. 
Soon  alter  this  another  call  was  niade  for  one-fourth 
ofthe  able-bodied  men,  anil  a  bounty  of  twcaity  dollars 
was  ollered  ;  but  proving  insullicient,  was  raised  to 
thirty  dollars.  The  repeated  calls  had  so  reduced  the 
roll  that  but  twelve  Were  o'oiained  at  this  time.  Thus 
sixty-four  men  had  been  called  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  those  wdio  held  over  frinn  177"),  which 
may  have  been  as  many  more,  xVt  the  close  of  the 
yearthe  prospect  was  not  very  brilliant,  although  the 
patriots  had  by  no  means  lost  courage. 

1777.  The  frequent  calls  for  men  last  year  severely 
tried  the  resources  of  the  town,  but  this  year  opens 
with  luMv  dilhculties  which  must  lie  met.  The  war 
had  called  to  the  army  so  many  of  the  able-bodied 
men  that  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  was  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  i)rovisions  were  growing  scarce 
and  high.  .Maiiy  of  the  soldiers'  families  were  sup- 
plied in  part  by  the  town,  although  the  women  fnt^ly 
went  into  the  fields  to  work.  In  addition  to  this 
orders  were  frequently  received  for  guns,  gun-locks, 
shovels  and  many  other  articles,  the  costofwliirh 
must  be  assumed  by  the  town  for  the  present. 

In  April  a  call  for  fourteen  nu'u  was  made  and  a 
bounty  of  three  pounds  was  ollered,  which  siMiired 
the  require<l  nundier.  This  (U'der  was  filled  the  last 
of  April,  and  in  seven  days  another  call  was  reciiveil 
for  "  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  from 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,"  to  serve  as  soldiers. 

Unless  this  demanil  was  com|)lied  with,  a  draft 
would  follow.  The  citizens  assend)li>d  May  12th  ami 
under  the  excitement  voted  a  bounlv  of  one  hundred 
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dollars,  but  upon  adjournment  this  was  changed  to 
fifty  dollars.  This  was  subsequently  changed  to 
thirty  pounds  for  serving  seven  months,  which  se- 
cured the  twenty-two  men. 

On  the  16th  of  August  a  call  came  for  one-sixth  of 
the  able-bodied  men  (thirty),  and  a  bounty  of  four 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  per  month  enabled  the  town 
to  procure  the  required  number. 

On  the  2iUh  of  August  a  meeting  was  held  to  take 
measures  to  raise  seven  men.  A  bounty  of  forty- 
three  pounds  proved  effectual  in  securing  the  number 
called  for.  The  calls  this  year  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  gloomy  period,  perhaps 
more  so  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 

1778.  This  year  lengthy  instructions  were  given  to 
Capt.  Caleb  Pillsbury,  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  in  regard  to  the  "Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  union  betwixt  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  presentation  of  these  instructions 
was  the  last  important  act  of  his  life,  as  he  died  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  From  this  time  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war  no  complete  list  of  soldiers  is  found, 
a  change  whith  is  hard  to  account  for. 

March  30th  it  was  "  voted  to  make  up  their  wages 
to  seven  pounds  per  month  with  what  they  have  from 
the  Continent  and  State." 

April  9th,  the  town  "voted  to  make  up  the  wages 
of  the  soldiers  that  went  to  guard  the  prisoners  taken 
by  General  Gates,  to  six  pounds  per  month  besides 
the  twenty  shillings  the  Court  gave  for  sauce  money 
or  wages." 

May  4th,  a  meeting  was  held  to  raise  recruits  for 
the  army,  when  it  was  "  voted  that  each  man  that 
shall  enlist  into  the  Continental  army  for  nine  months 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  thirty  pounds  which  the 
Court  allows  the  town,  and  also  thirty  pounds  more 
to  each  man  as  an  additional  bounty  from  the  town  " 
A  bountv  of  thirty  pounds  was  also  offered  to  the 
eight  months'  men  which  were  to  serve  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

June  25th,  measures  were  taken  to  raise  ten  men 
"at  the  town's  cost,  and  also  some  soldiers  to  replace 
the  guards  under  General  Heath." 

July  30th.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  procure  the 
men  just  called  for.  This  was  probably  a  new  requi- 
sition for  men. 

September  14th.  A  town-meeting  was  held  to  take 
measures  to  procure  the  men  called,  but  the  measures 
then  adopted  failed  of  .success  and  a  second  meeting 
was  held  on  the  23d,  in  regard  "to  the  men  that 
should  enlist  or  be  drafted  equal  to  one-third  part  of 
the  training  list."  The  meeting  ordered  the  select- 
men and  Committee  of  Safety  to  draft  if  the  men  could 
not  be  enlisted.  It  had  now  become  very  difficult  to 
raise  men  on  any  terms. 

1779.  Continental  money  having  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  it  became  necessary  to  offer  large  bounties, 
one  hundred  dollars  extra  being  given  to  three  years' 
men. 


June  17th.  The  town  met  to  devise  some  means  to 
procure  the  men  called  for,  to  be  paid  "  in  money  or 
produce  as  they  can  agree." 

October  13th,  More  men  having  been  called  for, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  meeting  to  fill  the  call. 
The  soldiers'  record  is  very  deficient  this  year,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  frequent  calls  were  made 
by  government,  and  large  bounties  paid. 

1780.  The  new  form  of  government  was  submitted 
to  the  people  May  29th,  when  the  third  article  in  re- 
gard to  religious  freedom  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thir- 
teen yeas  to  fourteen  nays;  the  remaining  articles 
were  adopted  by  twenty  one  yeas  to  nineteen  nays. 

June  12th.  The  town  held  a  meeting  to  devise  some 
means  of  raising  the  men  called  for.  Tlie  committee 
and  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  the  required 
number. 

July  24th.  A  meeting  was  called  to  raise  money 
for  current  expenses  and  the  sum  of  £48,400  was  voted. 
Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  this  large 
sum  amounted  to  but  little. 

December  2Sth.  A  meeting  was  held  to  provide  for 
raising  twenty-one  men  to  serve  three  years.  Tliis 
was  a  year  of  discouragement  to  the  colonies.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  paper  money  nearly  worthless, 
and  to  crown  the  misfortunes  which  seemed  to  over- 
shadow all,  the  colonial  forces  had  sufl'ered  very  gen- 
eral defeat.  The  South  was  almost  overrun  by  the 
British  forces,  and  Arnold  came  near  delivering  West 
Point  to  the  enemy.  Government  was  powerless  to 
fc^d  the  army  and  their  rations  were  drawn  from  the 
towns.  Amesbury  this  year  furnished  30,282  lbs.  of 
beef,  equal  to  thirty-three  oxen  of  917  lbs.  each.  But 
all  did  their  best  to  sustain  the  cause.  The  wives  and 
mothers  contributed  of  their  means  to  make  the  sol- 
diers comfortable  by  sending  clothes  and  stockings  to 
the  suffering  army.  They  loaned  the  town  money 
for  war  purposes,  viz. — Rebecca  Kelly,  £75  ;  Widow 
Hannah  Kelly,  £128;  Tabitha  Barnard,  £280;  and 
others  smaller  sums.  The  winter  of  this  year  is  said  to 
have  been  unusually  severe,  no  perceptible  thaw  being 
seen  for  forty  days.  The  dark  day  also,  which  occurred 
May  19th,  was  to  many  an  omen  of  evil.  The.-e,  in 
connection  with  the  earthquake  November  18th,  were 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  land. 

1781.  Repeated  calls  were  made  for  soldiers  wliich  the 
town  was  but  poorly  able  to  supply.  Nearly  every  able- 
bodied  male  from  sixteen  up  was  or  had  been  in  the 
service,  and  it  became  necessary  to  go  "  etistward  "  to 
obtain  men  to  answer  the  calls.  Hard  money  was 
very  scarce  and  soldiers  would  no  longer  take  worth- 
less paper. 

Under  these  difficulties  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  order  one-half  of  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  hard  money.  For  the  encourgement  of  those 
having  money  to  loan,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  all  notes 
in  hard  currency. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  Uth,  when  the  select- 
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men  were  instructed   "  to    hire    tlie   twenty-one   men 
called  for  on  tlie  l)e.st  terms  tliey  can." 

Two  tliou.sand  dollars  in  liard  money  was  voted,  but 
il  is  donlitlul  ifso  mucli  cdnld  he  collected.  .lunc 
liSth,  a  meeting  wa.s  called  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
cure three  men  for  five  month.s,  and  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  hire  the  men  at  the  town's  cost. 

The  town  also  voted  a  rate  of.t'924  in  hard  money 
for  town  expenses.  This  latter  sum  was  as-^esse<l  July 
].Sth,andoii  the  2d  of  August  the  town  instructed  the 
constables  to  collect  one-half  of  it  in  hard  imincy.  A 
large  amount  of  beef  had  been  eallnl  for  and  farmers 
would  not  part  with  their  cattle  for  paper  that  was 
nearly  worthies*  atid  extensively  counterfeited. 

On  the  2Ist  of  Augu.st  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure three  men.  It  was  agreed  tocontinue  tlie  bounty 
already  paid,  viz. — ten  hard  dollars  bounty  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  per  month  for  each  man.  Xo  labor- 
er at  home  could  earn  .so  much  ;  Imt  the  cause  was 
in  a  critical  condition  and  nnist  lie  sustainecl.  Two 
months  later,  on  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  there  was 
very  general  rejoicing  among  the  patriots. 

1782.  The  war  record  of  this  year  is  very  scant, 
but  several  calls  were  received  for  men,  which  wore 
no  doubt  procured  according  to  order.  The  State 
was  now  pressing  the  payment  of  the  State  tax,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  collect  "as  muidi 
money  as  they  can,"  and  pay  the  same  into  the 
treasury. 

The  people  were  now  anticii)ating  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  considering  what  kind  of  a  treaty  should  be 
made.  Karly  in  the  year  Amesbury  instructed  her 
representative  to  use  his  influence  in  the  General 
Court  for  an  application  to  Congress  that  in  any 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  the  right 
to  fish  be  an  indispensable  article  in  the  treaty. 
This  was  an  important  branch  of  business  to  the 
eastern  |iart  <d' JIassachusetts. 

1784.  No  road  had  yet  been  opened  on  the  river 
banks  through  Pleasant  Valley,  but  this  year  a  peti- 
tion was  laid  before  the  town  by  several  prominent 
citizens  asking  leave  to  locate  a  highw'ay  from  the 
Ferry  to  the  landing  near  Stephen  Patten's.  The 
town  consented,  |)rovided  it  could  be  done  at  |irivate 
cost.  I5ut  people  were  not  willing  to  give  tlie  lan<l, 
and  the  measure  failed  for  the  iiresent.  Although 
much  needed,  it  was  too  expensive  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ilibhert,  of  the  East  Parish,  was 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  church  still  adhered  to  him, 
finally  organizing  a  new  society,  which  they  denomi- 
nated a  "  Presbyterian  Society."  Mr.  Hibbert  now 
professed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  not  liable 
to  be  taxed  for  the  sup]>ort  of  other  preaching,  lie 
had  been  coiiip(dled  to  |)ay  his  rates,  however,  and 
last  year  coninicnced  a  suit  to  recover  back  the 
amount  paid.  There  ensued  a  bitter  controversy  for 
several  vears. 


Oct.  IMth, 
pastor  of  th 


i'br  Rev.    r.ciij.'iniin   Bell  was  <irdair 
l'"iist  Church  hv  an  ecclesiastical  col 


1785.  /Vt  this  time  young   minister  P.ell   was    very 
j  popular,  and  the  parish  decided  to  liuild  a  parsonage 

for  his  better  aceomiuodation.  ,\  lot  was  bought  at 
Bartlett's  (!orner,  where  the  |>arish  house  was  built, 
which  became  the  home  of  all  snccceiling  ministers. 

1786.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Ilibhert,  mentioned  in 
I7S4,  was  contiiiiieil  to  this  year,  lie  and  his  friends 
]ielitionc(l  the  (ieiieral  Court  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a  Presbyterian  Society,  which  met  with  de- 
termined opiiosition  from  the  town.  Some  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  [larish,  and  several  Salisl)ury 
men,  adhered  to  him  and  built  him  a  large  house, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time.  Among  his  spe- 
cial friends  was  Deacon  David  Tuxbury,  of  "  Little 
Salisbury,"  at  Tuxbury's  Mills.  He  was  very  per- 
sistent in  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Society,  and 
though  failing  in  his  pet  scheme  every  time,  he  final- 
ly made  another  and  last  effort  in  1797.  As  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  was  then  unsuccessful. 

In  1784  an  effort  was  made  to  open  a  river  road 
from  the  Ferry,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  through 
Pleasant  Valley,  but  without  success.  This  year 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  which, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  ordered  the  road  to  be 
opened.  The  town  opposed  this  road  for  various  rea- 
sons. It  was  a  bad  route  to  build,  requiring  several 
expensive  bridges  not  needed,  as  the  river  lots  had  a 
road  on  the  north  end  and  the  river  on  the  south, 
and  the  town  was  badly  in  debt.  A  committee  of  the 
most  iufiuential  men  was  chosen  to  oppose  it,  but 
without  avail.  At  piresent  this  alfcu'ils  one  of  the 
finest  drives  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  West  Parish  refused  to  pay  Rev.  Paine  Win- 
gate  his  salary  in  17>!4  and  lu^  commenced  a  suit, 
wdiich  was  in  c(jurt  till  this  year,  when  he  recovered 
judgment  and  an  execution,  lie  was  now  aged,  hav- 
ing preached  in  the  parish  forty-eight  years. 

To  aid  in  quelling  the  famous  "Shay's  Rebellion," 
the  town  was  called  upon  to  furnish  sixteen  men. 

1787.  It  was  the  opinicm  of  Amesbury  that  ISoston 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  the  great  General  Court, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  o|)inion  Peleg  Challis, 
then  re)iresentative,  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence 
to  have  it  removed  "  from  tlie  town  of  Boston."  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  the  seat  of  government  is 
not  .stated.  We  may  surmise,  however,  that  Sh.ay's 
Rebellion  had  something  to  do  with  this  new  move. 

The  new  meeting-house  just  ctmipleted  in  the 
Second  Parish  was  dedicated  in  course  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  plain  building,  after  the  style  of  those  times, 
with  box  pews,  similar  to  those  in  the  Rocky  Hill 
Church,  built  some  two  years  earlier. 

1788.  December  18th.  The  election  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  was  held  today.  There 
was  apparently  but  very  little  enthusiasm,  as  only 
twenty-two  votes  were  cast.     There  was  no  ojjposition 
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to  the  illustrious  candidate,  wliiob  may  account  for 
the  small  vote. 

1789.  This  year  is  especially  noted  for  the  visit  of 
President  Washington.  lie  arrived  at  Newburyport 
on  Friday,  October  30th,  where  he  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  all  professions,  trades  and  occupa- 
tion uniting  to  do  him  honor.  Saturday  morning  he 
was  escorted  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  parsing  up 
High  Street  to  the  ancient  ferry,  opposite  Amesbury, 
where  a  barge  appropriately  decorated  and  oarsmen 
dressed  in  white  awaited  to  convey  him  acro-s  the 
river.  He  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Court,  between 
the  late  Jonathan  Morrill's  and  Nathan  Nutter's, 
passing  to  the  north  side  of  Merrimao  Street,  where 
ample  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  the  il- 
lustrious guest.  The  militia,  school  children  dressed 
in  white,  and  citizens  were  here  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  great  leader,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
had  elevated  the  colonies  to  an  exalted  position 
among  the  nations.  And  many  a  war-worn  veteran 
was  here  to  greet  for  the  last  time  their  much  beloved 
general.  From  Amesbury  he  passed  through  the 
Point  and  over  to  Rocky  Hill,  where  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  him.  He  jiassed 
through  their  open  ranks  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
bowing  to  the  people.  This  was  truly  an  exciting 
and  joyful  day. 

June  3d.  The  Rev.  Francis  Welch  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 

1791.  A  peliiion  of  Nathaniel  Carter  and  eight 
others  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Deer  Island.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  town  and  also  by  New- 
bury. The  petitioners  were  successful  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  and  the  bridge  was  built  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1792. 

A  grist-mill  was  this  year  built  by  Ebenezer  True, 
on  a  small  stream  where  the  Jlerrimac  Hat-Factory  is 
now  located. 

1793.  Ktv.  Francis  Welch,  of  the  Second  Church, 
died  December  15th,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  having 
spent  about  four  years  in  the  ministry  in  town. 

1794.  The  small-pox  prevailed  in  town  this  and 
last  year,  making  it  necessary  to  establish  a  pest- 
house.  Accordingly,  the  house  of  Elijah  Jones,  situ- 
ated on  the  Kimball  road,  was  taken,  to  which  pa- 
tients were  carried  and  properly  cared  for. 

The  old  Artillery  Comi)any  was  organized  this  year 
by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  The  first  otlicers 
were  William  Lurvey,  captain  ;  Ephraim  Morrill, 
first  lieutenant;  James  Lowell,  second  lieutenant. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland  connuenced  his  labors  iu 
the  East  Parish  this  year. 

1795.  The  Revised  Constitution  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
was  submitted  to  the  town,  and  resulted  in  four  yeas 
and  forty-seven  nays. 

The  Rev.  David  Smith  was  ordained  i)astor  of  the 
Second  Church  this  year. 

1796.  The  eastern  fisheries  were  very  important  to 


Massachusetts  people,  but  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  causing  some  trouble  at  this  time  to  our 
fishing  vessels.  Blay  2d,  the  town  met  to  consider 
the  mafer,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  approved 
and  s'gned  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  voters  present. 
The  demand  for  fishing  vessels  kept  the  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  caulkers  busy  at  the  many  yards, 
and  it  was  important  that  fishermen  be  well  protected 
by  government. 

The  matter  of  building  a  school-house  at  the  Ferry 
occasioned  some  trouble  there,  the  people  not  bein;_: 
able  to  agree  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done. 
The  house  was  finally  built  by  private  subscription, 
and  subsequently  sold  to  the  district.  Mr.  Burrows 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new  house,  receiving 
eighteen  dollars  per  month  for  his  services.  The 
record  says:  "Mr.  Burrows  began  his  school  January 
\ij,  17!>7,  on  Monday.  The  First  School  that  w:i> 
Teachetl  in  this  house."  The  house  was  built  ot 
brick  and  located  on  the  town's  land,  near  the  late 
Stafford  Sylvfcter's. 

1798.  Capt.  Timothy  Barnard  died  March  17, 1798. 
His  homestead  was  the  place  owned  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  late  Enoch  Winkley,  on  Main 
Street.  Clark's  block  and  other  buildings  now  occu- 
py the  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  served 
in  various  town  offices,  and  built  vessels  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  Street,  where  in  1771  he  had  leave  to  build  a 
wharf  to  lay  his  lumber  on.  He  also  owned  one- 
fourth  of  the  lower  grist-mill  in  Amesbury,  which  he 
purchased  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley  in  1768.  He 
was  selectman  in  1772  and  1780,  and  a  good  penman. 

1799.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland's  ministry  closed 
during  the  year,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  but 
was  not  ordained  till  1<S02. 

1800.  About  this  time  the  carriage  business  was 
started  in  West  Amesbury  by  Michael  Emery,  Wil- 
liam Little  and  Stephen  Bailey.  This  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  that  section  to  the  present  time, 
and  a  source  of  much  prosperity. 

In  the  Jlassachxise/is  Gazette  the  following  is  found : 
"  An  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at  the 
Mills  in  1800,  where  one  thousand  tons  of  iron  have 
been  wrought  in  a  year."  This  ancient  iron-works 
stood  on  or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  No.  8  Mill. 
A  heavy  trip-hammer  was  used  in  shaping  the  iron 
and  forging  the  large  anchors  which  were  made. 

Rev.  David  Smith  was  dismissed  from  the  Second 
Church,  May  22d. 

1801.  A  school-house  was  built  at  the  Mills  this 
year,  costing  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This 
was  probably  the  brick  house  on  Friend  Street. 

The  East  Parish  held  a  meeting  to  commence  some 
repairs  on  the  meeting-house,  and  f^iur  hundred  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  to  be  used  iu  conjunction  with 
a  like  sum  from  the  pew-holders.  A  porch  and  spire 
were  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  house,  which  greatly 
improved  it  internally  and  externally. 
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1802.  A  new  schiMil-liousc  was  built  at  West  Ames- 
Iriirv,  at  an  (.'X|ii'ii.sc  i>t'  two  luiiidrt'd  ildllars. 

A  |HJW<lcr-linusf  was  built  (in  Knuiitl  Hill,  near  the 
l'..iul  Hills  Schocil-liDUsc,  similar  to  the  <<nc  now 
>!an(lini;  on  Brown's  Hill. 

The  towns  were  always  renuireil  lo  kei|)  a  stoek  of 
aniinnnition  on  hand;  but  iii  til  now  no  sale  phiee 
was  ever  provided  for  that  purpose. 

1803.  At  this  dale  the  Ferry  paid  a  larger  tax  and 
had  more  sehocdlns  than  any  other  district  in  town. 
Sliip-buildiiifr,  lisliinir  and  the  West  India  trade  were 
fa-t  buildiiig  up  this  sceti<in. 

The  Friends  built  a  meeting  house  this  year,  whicdi 
was  bleated  on  the  lot  where  the  Free  Baptist  Church 
now  stands. 

1804.  The  Seeond  Church,  having  been  without  a 
settled  pastor  since  the  disuii.ssioii  of  the  Kev.  David 
Smith,  now  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Meade, 
which  was  accepted. 

A  school-house  was  built  at  I'lea-sant  Valley,  cost- 
ing three  hundred  and  seven  dollars. 

1805.  Last  year  an  eti'orl  was  made  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Bartlett's  Corner,  for  the  beiielit  of 
Amtsbury  and  Salisbury. 

A  stock  company  was  orgatdzed,  with  a  capital  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  ten 
dollars  each.  A  lot  was  obtained  where  the  High 
School  building  now  stands.  It  was  at  tirsl  proposed 
to  locate  where  Mr.  Plibbert's  meeting-house  stood, 
near  Mr.  Child's  residence,  irtul  that  property  was  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  Better  counsels,  however, 
prevailed  and  the  present,  beautiful  location  was 
obtained.  The  bu'hling  was  completed  this  year  and 
Mr.  Aimer  Emerson  was  appointed  the  tirst 
princijial. 

On  the  2-lth  of  December  a  fire  destroyed  the  nail 
factory,  one  grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops  and 
three  hundred  cords  of  wood  at  the  mill.  It  was 
described  as  the  greatest  conllagration  then  known. 

1806.  The  death  of  Capt.  John  Currier  occurred 
December  2'M,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  lirst 
expeiieiice  as  a  soldier  was  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  War  in  i7u(i.  He  was  then  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  Cxeorge  Worthen's  company,  and 
did  service  at  Lake  George.  When  companies  of 
miiiu'.c-nien  were  organized,  just  previous  to  open 
hostilities,  he  was  cliosen  captain  of  the  Pond  Hdls 
company  and  ret.iined  command  till  the  latter  part 
of  1775.  He  was  greatly  interesteil  in  the  struggle 
lor  independence,  and  as  selectman  and  iii  many 
other  ways  performed  valualile  services  throughout 
the  war. 

1808.  The  emb.irgo  was  now  having  a  very  damag- 
ing eilect  on  sliip-htiilding,  and  the  disitontent  in 
town  found  expression  in  the  following'  vote;  "  Vo.ed 
to  petition  the  IVesidcnl  of  the  United  States,  pray- 
ing liim  to  susp<?nd  the  operation  of  the  law  laying 
an  embargo  on  vessi^ls  of  the  United  State.-*.'' 

Col.  Isaac   Wliiilier  died  February   lUtli,  at  South 


Amesliurv,  having  been  a  prominent  man  in  town 
affairs.  He  served  as  sele<'tman  eleven  years,  bi-iii? 
chosen  ehairnian  of  the  board  at  his  tirsl  term  and  at 
five  subs((pient  elections. 

1809.  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died  April  •_':'.(!,  ageil  nine- 
ty-two years.  He  came  from  West  Newbury  about 
1731),  and  settled  at  the  Highlands,  in  the  West  Par- 
ish. His  practice  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
.seventy  years. 

Capt.  Isaac  Kandall  died  at  the  Ferry,  April  27th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  He  served  several  years  on 
the  B<iard  of  Selectmen,  and  was  an  excellent  pen- 
man, and  the  records  of  his  keeping  are  in  liue-haiie. 

1810.  Ship-building  had  reviveii,  and  carpenters 
were  busy  in  all  of  the  yards.  There  were  built  on 
the  river  this  year  twenty-one  ships,  thirteen  brigs, 
one  schooner  and  seven  other  vessels  of  various  di- 
mensions. 

On  the  morning  of  August  2i;th  Nathan  Long's 
bakery  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

The  Nail  F'act'iry  Company  bought  of  l)eacon 
David  Tuxliury  half  an  acre  at  the  pond's  mouth,  to 
obtain  control  of  the  flowage  of  the  pond. 

1812.  Uev.  Stephen  Hull  asked  a  dismission  froiu 
the  First  Church,  and  his  reijuest  was  granted  by  a 
council  early  in  ISl:;. 

June  lyth.  War  was  dechireil  against  (Treat  Britain. 
It  was  very  unpopular  in  this  town,  and  but  few 
soldiers  entered  the  army  from  here.  The  military 
companies  were  drdleil,  however,  to  be  in  readiness 
should  a  call  be  made. 

The  first  factory  was  now  built  at  the  Mills,  by 
Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  >r(iody  and  otliers,  and  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  begun  on  a  small  scale. 
It  was  an  experiment,  but  very  successful. 

1813.  The  war  created  a  brisk  demand  for  home 
manufactures,  and  a  second  factory  was  limit,  by 
Jonathan  Morrill,  Esip,  eommoidy  known  as  "En>ign 
Morrill,"  and  his  sons  Jacob  and  .lonaihan  B-.th 
mills  were  located  on  Mill  Street,  where  they  still 
remain,  though  greatly  changed  from  their  original 
form. 

The  goods  manufaetureil  were  mostly  designed  at 
first  to  clothe  the  army,  but  changed  according  to 
the  demand. 

Widow  Judith  Baglcy  died  August  1st,  at  the  Potnl 
Hdls,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  four  months  and  four 
days.  She  was  the  daughter  ol' J<ise|di  and  .luilith 
Sargent,  and  great-granddaughter  of  William  (1st). 
Her  youngest  son  (Philip)  was  jail-keiptr  at  Niw- 
bnryport  and  slierifT  for  many  years. 

1816.  Tliis  year  is  specially  noted  f.ir  the  sirong 
effort  made  to  annex  the  towns  north  of  the  .Merri- 
mau  River  to  New  Hainiishire.  .-Vmesbury  a|i- 
proved  the  plan,  and  chose  a  committee  to  consult 
witli  otlur  towns  in  regard  to  the  measure.  Tlie  in- 
centive to  this  action  was  probably  the  moderate 
taxes  in  the  adjoining  Stale. 

Rev.  Benjamiu  Sawyer  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
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First  Church  on  the  19th  of  June.  He  was  from 
Cape  Elizabeth,  but  had  been  preaching  here  since 
1814. 

The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware  was  commenced 
this  year  at  the  River  Village,  by  James  Chase,  who 
continued  the  business  till  his  death,  in  1858,  when 
his  son  Phineas  succeeded  him. 

1817.  President  Monroe  passed  through  the  Ferry 
and  Mills  this  year  on  his  northern  tour,  stopping 
long  enough  to  visit  the  factories  then  in  operation. 

No  unusual  display  was  had  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  people  were  well  i)!eased  to  entertain 
him. 

1818.  The  Iron  and  Nail  Company  were  now  in  full 
operation,  doing  an  extensive  business,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  the  personal  property  was  not  fully 
taxed.  The  town  ordered  an  investigation,  which 
showed  all  to  be  right. 

Benjamin  Lurvey,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Ferry  January 
24th,  after  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  had  been  hon- 
ored with  nearly  every  office  within  the  gift  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  chosen  representative  to 
the  General  Court  five  times,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  shows 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  served  twelve 
years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  did  much  legal 
business,  such  as  writing  deeds  and  wills  and  settling 
estates.  Being  a  sea  captain,  he  was  familiar  with 
navig'ition,  and  received  pupils  for  instruction  in  that 
branch. 

1819.  The  Pond  School  District  was  established 
this  year,  being  a  portion  of  the  Pond  Highway  Dis- 
trict. 

Rev,  Moses  Welch  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  June  of  this  year. 

Marchant  Cleaves  died  April  27th.  He  lived  near 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  late  in  life  kept  a  grocery- 
store  there,  but  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  having  a  shop 
on  the  town's  land  at  the  Ferry.  He  served  as  select- 
man several  years,  and  was  ])ri)minent  in  parish 
affai  rs. 

1820.  The  mill  now  known  as  No.  3,  standing 
hard  by  the  Mills'  Bridge,  was  built  this  year. 

A  post-office  was  first  established  at  the  Mills  this 
year,  and  Jonathan  Morrill  appointed  postmaster. 
It  was  ke])t  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Steere. 

1822.  Warren  Lodge  of  Accepted  Masons  was 
chartered  this  year,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Edward  Dorr, 
Lowell  Bagley,  John  Colby,  Nathaniel  Fifield,  Wil- 
liam O.  Mills,  Valentine  Bagley,  George  W.  Bagley, 
Daniel  Long,  James  Horton,  David  Nayson,  Benja- 
min K.  Downes,  William  H.  Bagley  and  Samuel 
Walton  being  idiarter  members. 

"The  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "  was  incorporated  this  year  with  a  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Joshua  Aubin, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  agent  and  continued  for  many 
years.     Mr.  "  Aubin's  factory  "  was  on  Mill  Street. 

The  road  under  the  bank  from  South  Amesbury  to 


Pressey's  bridge  was  built  this  year,  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Road  built  in  1786. 
This  completed  a  direct  and  very  pleasant  way  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  over  which  there  is  much 
travel. 

October  28th  Valentine  Colby  sold  the  right  to 
flow  his  land  ajound  the  pond  to  the  "Amesbury  Nail 
Company." 

1823.  The  hotel  at  the  Mills,  now  known  as  the 
American  House,  was  built  this  year  by  John  Gilman, 
who  was  landlord  for  some  years.  Since  its  erection 
it  has  been  enlarged  by  a  new  front.  The  old 
wooden  tavern-house  occupied  by  Daniel  Long  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  brick  structure. 

1824.  A  portion  of  the  JSIills  Landing  was  sold  to 
the  Amesbury  Flannel  Company. 

Dr.  Jonathan  French  died  April  17th.  He  was  a 
good  surgeon  and  successful  practitioner.  Previous 
to  his  absence  in  New  York  he  resided  in  the  house 
owned  by  the  late  James  Follansbee. 

1825.  A  poor-farm  was  purchased  near  Sanders' 
Hill,  in  the  Birch  Meadow  District,  this  year. 

Dr.  Philip  Towle  commenced  practice  at  the  Ferrv) 
taking  the  place  of  Dr.  Rufus  Hill,  who  had  gone 
West 

The  large  mill  now  known  as  No.  2  was  built  this 
year  by  the  Salisbury  Company.  The  old  nail-fac- 
tory was  .sold  to  this  company  and  converted  into  a 
weaving-room. 

1826.  Rev.  Peter  S.  Eaton  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  September  20th. 

1827.  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
this  year  at  the  Mills. 

The  road  at  the  Duck  Hole  was  widened  and 
straightened  to  Haverhill  line. 

The  ferry  .at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to  Stephen 
Baiiy  for  five  years  at  one  dollar  per  year.  It  had  be- 
come nearly  useless. 

A  Congregational  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Mills  this  year,  being  the  third  of  that  denomination 
in  town. 

The  Unitarians,  having  built  a  church  on  Main 
Street,  installed  the  Rev.  David  Damon  pastor. 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  Salisbury 
and  Amesbury  was  incorporated  this  year.  Jacob 
Brosvn,  Esq.,  was  chosen  president  and  Robert  Pat- 
ten, Esq.,  treasurer. 

1829.  The  famous  breakwater  across  Joppa  Flats 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
stone  were  boated  down  the  river  by  John  Hunting- 
ton and  David  Goodwin,  and  thrown  within  the 
frame-work  to  solidify  the  structure. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  Merrimac  made  a  trial  trip 
this  year. 

1830.  The  population  of  the  town,  by  the  census 
taken  this  year,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

Christopher  Sargent,  Esq.,  died  November  10th, 
being  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  He  was  the  great- 
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•grandson  of  William  (1st)  aud  a  very  i.romiueiit  and 
iiseCul  man  in  town  affairs.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  thirteen  years,  was  representative  four- 
teen years,  and  town  clerk  nine  years.  He  wrote 
many  deeds  and  wills,  aud  his  iiiHnence  in  town  is 
said  to  have  been  very  great.  His  grandson  Moses 
now  owns  the  homestead. 

The  appropriations  were, — Schools,  .*10OO ;  town 
charires,  .•J2000  ;  highways.  .^ilOO. 

1831.  The  middle  road,  from  near  the  lioii-.e  of 
(Ico.  W.  Bartlett  to  that  of  Daniel  F.  Morrill,  was 
laid  out  this  year,  although  strongly  opjiosed  by  the 
l(jwn. 

The  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
the  Mills  was  etlected  this  year,  the  late  Eleazer  A. 
Johnson  being  chosen  clerk,  which  ofhce  he  held  for 
flirty  years.  Jonathan  A.  Sargent  aud  George  Per- 
kins were  chosen  deacons. 

Ephraiiu  Weed  died  at  the  I'ond  Hills  December 
2>*th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  served  as  town  clerk 
twenty-seven  years,  and  as  selecluuin  three  years. 

Jacob  Bagley  Currier,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  died 
at  tlie  Ferry  August  3d,  aged  eighty. 

1832.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed  this  year 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  The  most  stringent  sanitary  lueas- 
ures  were  adoi)ted  to  guard  against  this  scourge. 

Dr.  Philip  Toole  died  March  4th  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

This  year  is  also  somewhat  noted  for  the  attemjjts 
to  make  oil  from  the  sun-Hower.  Works  were  erect- 
ed where  the  Hollow  Mill  formerly  stood,  and  power 
obtained  by  a  dam  which  flowed  the  low  ground  west 
of  the  road  and  i)roduced  "  Patten's  Pond."  Farmers 
were  induced  to  raise  sun-flowers,  hoping  that  this 
new  branch  of  business  might  prove  profi;able.  But 
the  enterprise  did  not  sticceed,  and  the  mill  was 
changed  to  a  tannery,  and  so  occupied  for  many  years. 

1833.  The  articles  of  amendment  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  M;is3achusetts,  abolishing  the  compulsory 
support  of  any  particular  religious  sect,  came  before 
the  November  meeting  and  were  approved  by  one 
hntidred  and  thirty-five  yeas  to  two  nays,  thus  show- 
ing a  liberal  spirit. 

1834.  For  a  few  years  past  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  silk  has  been  entertained  by  a  few 
persons  in  town.  Chinese  mulberry  trres  were  set  to 
feed  the  worms  on,  and  the  needed  preparations  made 
for  successful  work.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey,  at  the 
Ferry,  planted  a  large  number  of  trees,  which  grew 
finely,  and  in  time  succeeded  in  raising  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  worms.  His  large  storehouse 
on  the  wharf  afibrdcd  an  excellent  opiioriunity  for 
testing  the  practicability  of  the  e.xperimcnt,  and  all 
went  well  till  the  worms  were  within  ten  days  of 
maturity,  when  some  evil-dispo.scd  person  or  persons 
broke  into  the  premises  and  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  This  was  fatal  to  the  silk  culture  in 
Amesburv. 


Rev.  Joseph  Towne  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the 
new  society  at  the  Mills  March  r)th. 

1835.  This  year  agcneial  svidening  and  straighten- 
ing of  the  river  road  was  ordered  by  the  ccjunty 
commissioners. 

The  aged  Revolutionary  soldier,  William  Iluntii'g- 
ton,  died  February  I'lth.  He  was  in  the  army  for 
some  length  of  time  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyue. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bell,  for  several  years  [lastor  of  the 
First  Church,  died  December  31st.  In  his  early  life 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  drew  full  houses. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church,  where  he  had  labored  since  1814 
New  societies  liad  drawn  away  many  members  and 
made  it  very  ditticult  to  raise  the  required  salary. 
He  was  the  last  pastor  settled  by  this  ancient  church 
and  society,  wdiich  had  withstood  the  changes  of  time 
lor  one  hundred  aud  sixty-nine  years. 

1836.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  and  other  purposes  on  the  (ireat  Swamp 
Brook,  wdiere  it  enters  the  river  and  where  the  Merri- 
mae  Hat  Factory  has  since  been  built.  Here  he  set 
in  operation  the  first  planing-machine  used  in  town. 

The  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbuiy  was 
built  this  year. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  who 
was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  at  the  Mills  in  1S34,  was  formally  dis- 
missed. 

St.  Jamei'  Church  was  consec-ratcd  (")ct<iber  2:id. 
The  society  previously  worshiiqied  in  Washington 
Hall.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Davis  was  now  slated 
supply  for  one  year. 

The  Povvow  River  Bank  was  incorporated  this  ye;ir 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thoiioaud  dollars. 

The  removal  of  John  (xreenleaf  Whittier  Ironi 
Haverhill,  his  native  town,  to  Amesbiiry  took  place 
this  year.  He  purchased  a  residence  on  Fiieud 
Street  at  the  Mills,  which  is  still  his  home,  although 
much  of  his  time  is  spent  at  Oak  Knoll,  Danvers. 
His  poems  have  a  W(jrld-wide  liinie  and  liis  home- 
ballads  possess  charms  wliiih  no  other  poet  can 
claim. 

1837.  This  year  began  a  very  bitter  contest  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  this  town's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  which  the  United  States  had  deiiosited 
with  the  States,  and  which  was  jias^ed  to  the  towns. 
Many  were  in  tavor  of  reserving  the  sum  ana  schmd 
fund,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  str<iiig  party  adxoialetl 
its  division  according  to  iiopulation.  .Mauy  meetings 
were  held  with  varying  results,  sometimes  one  party 
being  in  the  ascendency  aud  then,  perha)  s,  the  next 
meeting  reconsidering  all  that  had  been  done.  'J'lie 
controversy  was  continued  through  the  year  and  into 
the  succeeding  one.  The  linal  disposal  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  iieO[)le,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  each 
one  giving  a  note  for  tin-  amount  (Sii.lMi) 

Rev.  Peter  S.  Katon   was  dismi-scd   Iroiii   the   pas- 
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torate  of  the  Second  Church  May  10th,  and  the  Rev. 
Lucius  W.  Clark  was  installed  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Hrooks  was  this  year  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Taylor  was  called  to  Mipply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Society  and  retained  till 
1840. 

Rev.  James  B.  Hadley  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Union  Evangelical  Society  at  the  Ferry  and  Point 
September  20,  18.38. 

1839.  Daniel  Weed,  Esq.,  died  October  lOtb,  hav- 
ing held  the  oflice  of  town  clerk  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  good  penman  and  the  records  were 
neatly  and  faithfully  kept  while  in  his  possession. 

Amos  Weed,  his  l)rother,  succeeded  him,  holding 
the  office  till  1844. 

Captain  John  Blasdcll  died  at  the  Ferry  August 
21st.  He  was  in  the  army  during  a  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  drew  a  pension  some  years  before 
his  death. 

Captain  Valentine  ]5agley  died  at  Bartlett's  Corner 
January  I'.lth.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  sea-faring 
man,  and  once  Chst  away  on  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
where  his  sufferings  were  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription. The  last  of  his  life  was  spent  as  landlord 
of  the  tavern-stand  since  owned  by  the  late  Daniel 
Huntington. 

The  River  District  built  a  school-house  this  year, 
the  second  story  being  occupic<l  as  a  hall  by  the 
citizens. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  was  settled  by  the  Universalisl 
Society  at  West  Ame-bury  this  year. 

Rev.  Seth  H.  Keeler  was  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
gregational Society  at  the  Mills  October  7th. 

1840.  The  poor-farm  purchased  in  1825  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  wet  and 
heavy  soil,  which  was  unfit  for  old  people  to  work 
on.  Such  being  the  case,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed to  sell  it,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  White  Hall  Road  was  widened  and  straightened, 
greatly  improving  it. 

James  H.  Davis  opened  a  school  in  the  Academy, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years  with  good 
success. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Merrill  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills  September  lOtli. 

1841.  The  old  road  from  the  pound  to  the  late 
Orlando  Sargent's  has  for  many  years  subjected  the 
town  to  a  good  deal  of  e.xpense  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  and  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  more  level  route,  a 
road  was  built  under  the  hill,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

Rev.  Silas  Blaisdell  was  engaged  by  the  Ejiiscopal 
Society  and  retained  till  1844. 

The  Universalist  Society  at  West  .Vmcsbury  settled 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke  the  present  year. 

1842.  On  the  27th  of  July  Nathan  Nutter,  Thomas 


Osgood  and  Isaac  Martin  sailed  out  over  the  bar  for  a 
fare  of  fish  and  by  some  misfortune  were  upset  and 
drowned. 

On  the  ;nst  of  August  Rev.  L.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  at  West  Amesbury 
wa.s  dismissed,  and  December  29th  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith  was  ordained  pastor. 

1843.  The  custom  of  holding  town-meetings  in  the 
meeting-houses  was  discontinued  this  year,  and  a 
town  hall  built  at  Pond  Hills. 

Little  Salisbury  (so  called)  was,  on  petition  of'.lon- 
athan  Ring  and  others,  annexed  to  Amesbury. 

James  Horton  and  others  obtained  a  charter  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Mills,  and 
Jonathan  Elliott  and  others  also  obtained  leave  to 
build  a  road  to  New  Hampshire  line. 

The  house  of  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.,  was  burnt 
March  oth,  by  means  of  the  defects  in  a  clay  chimney. 

1844.  Rev.  S.  H.  Merrill  wa-s  dismissed  from  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills,  and  Rev.  John  H_ 
Mordough  engaged  as  stated  supply. 

Rev.  D.  Gordon  Estes  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church,  which  office  he  held  till  18-50,  when 
the  Kev.  W.  W^illiams  succeeded  him  till  1852. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Joseph  Merrill,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  which  office  he  retained  till  1880. 

Ia45.  The  Universalist  Society  at  the  Mills  was  in- 
corporated April  8th.  There  was  many  years  ago  a 
society  of  this  order  in  the  village  which,  through  ne- 
glect, had  l)ecome  extinct.  The  new  society  worship- 
ped for  about  two  years  in  Washington  ILill,  but 
I)urchased  the  old  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Friend  Street,  and  enlarged  and  refitted 
for  use.  Rev.  George  G.  Strickland  was  engaged  as 
pastor. 

Ib46.  The  peculiarity  of  this  year  was  the  mania 
for  railways.  The  first  proposition  was  for  a  road 
from  the  Mills  to  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  and  the  second 
was  from  the  Mills  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  by  way 
of  South  Amesbury.  Both  were  approved  by  the 
town  and  both  came  to  naught. 

The  new  Episcopal  Church  was  consecrated  on  the 
5th  of  November. 

1847.  The  subject  of  a  new  town  was  agitated 
this  year,  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  territory  in- 
cluded came  as  far  west  as  the  Kimball  road  and 
near  .lolui  Huntington's,  on  the  river.  This  move 
was  very  strongly  opposed  by  the  town,  and  finally 
defeated. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hewit  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Society  at  the  Mills  the  present  year. 

1848.  The  Sandy  Hill  meeting-house  was  sold  and 
removed  this  year,  the  society  having  become  unable 
to  support  preaching.  Thus  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  from  its  erection  at  the  parsonage, 
and  eighty-eight  years  from  its  rebuilding  at  Sandy 
Hill,  this  venerable  edifice  disappears  to  he  seen  no 
more. 
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The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Amesbury  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Rev.  Albert  Paine,  iiiul  he  was  or- 
'lained  .September  7th. 

The  We.st  Amesbury  Wheel  Company  was  in'or- 
porati'd  this  year  with  a  cajjital  of  I'urty  thousand 
dollars.  The  works  are  situated  on  Cobler's  Brook, 
near  the  grist-mill  of  the  late  Humphrey  Xiehols. 
rids  grist-mill  and  privilege,  with  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Har- 
vey fanuly.  The  last  of  the  fanuly  here  was  John 
11.  Hoag,  who  owned  a  few  acres  and  small  house 
near  the  Universalist  Church. 

1849.  The  present  town  farm  at  the  Lion's  Month 
was  purchased  this  year.  This  place  was  for  nuiny 
years  the  homestead  of  the  Bartlelts,  Deacons 
Stephen  and  8imeon  living  there  in  17('>:i  and  subse- 
ijuent  to  that  time. 

The  Free  Baptist  Church  on  Friend  Street  was 
completed  this  year  and  dedicated  September  20th. 
It  was  erected  on  the  lot  which  for  many  years  was 
occupied  by  the  Friends'  Meeting-house. 

Rev.  E.  Howe  wa.s  engaged  to  supply  the  pul|)it  of 
the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbury,  and  the 
Itcv.Josiah  Oilman  that  of  the  Universalist  Society 
at  the  Mills. 

1850.  The  town  schools  have  been  gr.adually  pro- 
gressing in  work  and  expense  until  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  has  been  reached  for  their  support. 
The  population  also  has  increased  from  2471  in  1840, 
to  314;')  in  1S.")0,  whi(  h  is  a  gain  of  072during  the  last 
decade. 

Ship-building  has  not  wholly  died  out,  as  we  now 
tind  Osgood  &  McCay  asking  for  the  use  of  p^^rt  of 
the  town's  landing  at  the  Ferry  for  a  shii)-yard. 

The  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  was  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
burning  of  William  Chase's  house  at  South  Ames- 
bury, and  at  the  November  meeting  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  tlie  purchase  of  four 
fire-engines  to  be  located  in  the  four  villages. 

Rev.  Kufus  King  was  ordained  at  the  Congrega- 
tional C'liurch  at  the  Mills  A]>ril  7th. 

The  Society  of  Friends  built  tlu-ir  iHccting-house, 
now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Sandy 
Hollow  Streets. 

James  H.  Davis,  who  had  for  the  last  ten  years 
taught  a  private  school  in  the  academy,  removed  to 
his  new  room  on  Friend  Street  the  present  year. 

1851.  The  mill  built  by  the  late  Thomas  Bailey, 
very  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Merrimac 
Hat  F^actory,  was,  April  2d,  sw'ept  away  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  second  dam,  which  precipitated  a  large 
body  of  water  against  the  first  dam,  which  soon  gave 
way,  Wiushing  the  mill  witli  an  immense  body  of  sand 
into  the  river.  A  violent  rain  was  the  occasion  of 
this  disaster. 

On    the   Kith    of  ,\pril   a,   furious   northeast   storm 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  which  swei)t  away 
the  ancient  button   tree,   which    was   the   southeast 
9f) 


bound  of  the  landing  next  to  the  farm  of  the  late 
Thomas  Page.  This  tree  was  very  ancient,  being 
mentioned  in  17(K;,  and  no  donlit  the  local  name  of 
"  Bntlonwood  "  was  <liTived  Irom  it.  ,\s  age  in- 
creased the  top  had  crumbled  away  till  the  i-oots  out- 
numbered the  branches,  and  it  lioated  graccliilly 
down  the  current  with  its  roots  U[)permost. 

The  South  School-house  at  the  Ferry,  standing  on 
the  homestead  lot  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lurvcy,  Esq., 
was  built  this  year. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Soi'iety  at  West  Amesbury  tliis  year. 

1852.  The  most  unlbrtunate  event  of  the  year  was 
the  strike  of  the  operatives  in  the  Salisbury  Mills,  of 
which  Mr.  Derby  was  agent.  The  cause  of  this  ruin- 
ous proceeding  was  the  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
privilege  of  stepping  out  for  a  luncheon  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  a  privilege  wdiich  had  nearly  died 
out;  but  the  princijile  involved  was  what  the  ojiera- 
tives  contended  ff)r.  The  town  sustained  the  men, 
ai)|)ropriating  two  thousand  dollars  to  aid  them,  in 
addition  to  private  subscriptions.  But  the  company 
had  their  way,  imp(u-ting  hel)^  which  materially 
changeii  the  |iopulation  of  the  vilhiiie,  but  not  for 
the  better. 

Rev.  .1.  Davenport  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  \\'est  Amesbury  and  Uev.  J.  E.  Pomi'rct  at 
the  M'ills. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Austin  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Churidi  and  retained  till  1S.54. 

A  carpenter's  shop  w;is  this  year  built  by  Alfred 
Bailey  near  the  site  of  the  mill  which  was  washed 
away,  but  finally  disposed  of  to  the  Merrimac  Hat 
Company  for  a  dye-house.  During  the  fall  Mr.  Bai- 
ley placed  another  building  nearer  the  river  for  me- 
chanical purposes. 

1853.  The  manufacture  of  chea|>  carriages  was  now 
commenced  at  the  Mills  by  .Jacoli  R.  Huntington,  Esq. 
A  few  carriages  had  previously  been  built  by  Charles 
B.  Patten  and  others,  but  they  were  clumsy  and  ex- 
pensive. ]\Ir.  Huntington  put  a  cheap  article  on  the 
market,  which  sold  readily,  and  enabled  the  multi- 
tude to  ride.  More  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
manufactures. 

1854.  A  jietition  by  .John  S.  Morse  and  others  was 
presented  to  the  county  conuuissioners  asking  for 
the  location  of  a  road  from  New  Hampshire  line  to 
Merrimac  River.  This  route  avoided  the  sharp  hill 
near  the  late  Harzilla  Colby's  by  ranging  along  on  the 
north  cant  and  entering  the  old  road  near  (Jeorgc  W. 
Sargent's  liouse.  It  also  cut  a  way  from  Johnson's 
Corner  to  the  river  near  the  bridge  at  South  Ames- 
bury. The  town  oj)posed  the  measure,  but  theiieli- 
tiouers  were  successl'nl. 

Rev.  .'\lbert  Paine  was  dismissed  from  the  Congre- 
gational Society  at  West  .\mesbury  April  11th,  and 
Rev.  Leauder  Thompson  was  in.stallcd  Septendier 
20th. 

1855.  Bv  leave  from  the  Legislature,the  town  sold 
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a  portion  of  tbe  ancient  landing  at  the  Mills  to  the 
Salisbury  Manufacturing  Compun)'  May  23d.  A 
town-meeting  was  lield  to  act  upon  six  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  they 
were  approved  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  yeas  to  five 
nays. 

Kev.  Robert  F.  Chase  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  continued  till  1858. 

1856.  This  was  the  ever  memorable  "  Know-Noth- 
ing" year,  and  the  vote  for  Governor  stood,  Henry  J. 
Gardner  (Know-Nothiiig),  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  for  all  others. 
The  Presidential  vote  was  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  being  the  largest  ever  cast. 

Rev.  AVilliara  P.  Colby  was  engaged  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Ames- 
bury. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Childs  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  this  year. 

1857.  A  change  occurred  in  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  village,  by  the  organization  of  a  new 
company  under  the  title  of  "  Salisbury  Mills."  This 
company  purchased  the  whole  property  of  the  former 
company  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  long  period  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed the  new  arrangement. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  people  at  South  Ames- 
burg  a  post-office  was  this  year  established, and  Eben- 
ezer  Fullington  was  appointed  postma-ster. 

From  the  earliest  date  the  fish,  which  were  annu- 
ally caught  in  the  Merrimac,  had  supplied  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  food,  but  the  erection  of  the  mas- 
sive dam  at  Lawrence,  without  a  proper  sluice-way, 
prevented  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to  their  usual  spawn- 
ing-ground, and  thus  eventually  ruined  the  river-fish- 
ing. The  impurity  of  the  water  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  business — probably 
had. 

Hezekiah  Challis,  a  well-known  resident  of  the 
Ferry,  died  January  20th.  He  was  a  skillful  mechanic 
and  attlicbeginning  ofthe  manufacturing  business  at 
the  Mills  was  employed  in  building  looms  and  machi- 
nery. He  was  a  descendant  of  Philip  Watson  Challis 
one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Amesbury.  At  his 
death  but  two  bearing  that  name  survived. 

1858.  Robert  Patten,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  For  a  long  period 
he  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs,  holding  the 
office  of  selectman  eight  years,  and  that  of  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court  three  years.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  County  (.Commissioners  one 
term.  His  homestead,  which  he  bought  in  1808,  was 
the  original  homestead  of  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  who  came 
acro.ss  the  Powow  with  the  first  grantees. 

The  well-known  physician,  Israel  Ralcb,  died  atthe 
Ferrx  this  year,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  French,  a  very  popular 


physician  in  town,  and  commenced  practice  about 
1820,  and  was  a  skillful  surgeon. 

Rev.  Calvin  Damon  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Estes  was  again  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  retained  till  1872. 

1859.  The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Arnes- 
bury  was  this  year  sold  and  removed,  and  a  larger 
and  more  costly  house  erected  on  the  spot.  It  was 
dedicated  January  12,  1860. 

1860.  A  high  school  was  established  this  year,  to 
be  kept  five  months  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  and 
the  same  length  of  time  at  the  west  end.  The  school 
was  opened  at  the  academy. 

Kev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  was  installedpastorof  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills  October  1. 

The  appropriations  this  year  were  :  schools,  $2500  ; 
poor,  $4000  ;  highways,  $1000. 

Tlie  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  this 
year,  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy - 
seven,  a  gain  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  in 
ten  years. 

1861.  This  year  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Great  Rebellion,  '  which  cost  the 
country  untold  treasures  and  probably  not  far  from 
half  a  million  lives.  When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  North  was  fully  aroused  to  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  Union.  A  call  was  made 
by  the  President  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers, 
which  were  quickly  gathered  and  mustered  into  ser- 
vice. A  town-meeting  was  held  April  27th,  to  take 
measures  to  raise  a  company,  and  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  month  to  single  men 
and  twenty  dollars  per  month  to  married  men  was 
oft'ered. 

Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and  the  proceedings 
were  very  harmonious.  A  company  was  soon  formed 
and  Joseph  W.  Sargent  chosen  captain.  This  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service  July  5th,  and  did 
service  during  the  war  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  heavy  artillery. 

Volunteers  w-ere  readily  obtained  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  by  bounties  ranging  from  sixty 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  Large  sums  were  appro- 
priated by  the  town  for  the  recruiting  service  and 
eflicient  measures  taken  to  meet  the  calls  as  soon  as 
made. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  died  October  22d,  at 
West  Amesbury,  where  he  commenced  practice  in 
1830,  and  was  a  very  popular  and  successful  physician, 
having  an  extensive  practice  in  the  vicinity. 

1862.  Several  calls  were  made  this  year,  the  first 
being  for  three  years'  men.  To  fill  the  town's  quota, 
three  hundred  dollars  was  ofi'ered,  which  proved 
effectual.  Soon  a  second  call  cameforninemonths'men, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  bounty  wa.s  offered. 
This  proved  sufficient  to  obtain  the  men.  Most  of 
these  men  went  into  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  com- 
manded  by  Col.   Eben   F.   Stone,    of  Newburyport, 
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and  served  near  New  Orleans.  On  the  18tli  of  Sep- 
tember the-  town  voted  to  extend  the  bonnty  to  as 
many  more,  in  a(Ulitiim  to  the  ibrty-two  nu-n  now  in 
camp,  as  may  enlist  towards  the  next  call. 

The  oonnty  commissioners  having  issued  an  order 
for  the  rehuildirifr  of  Powow  River  bridj^e,  the  seli'i-r- 
men  were  ordered  to  act  with  those  of  [Salisbury  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  It  was  an  expensive,  but 
thorough  work,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  stone. 
The  old  ilraw  was  entirely  diseootinucd. 

Rev.  T.  D.  1*.  Stone  was  dismissed  frnrn  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Society  at  the  Mills,  July  MOth,  and 
Rev.  George  E.  Freeman  engaged  Nov.  2d. 

The  great  demand  for  woolen  gciods  induced  the 
Salisbury  Mdls  to  enlarge  their  works  by  removing  the 
old  nail  factory  and  erecting  a  large  mill  on  the  spot, 
now  known  as  No.  8.  This  mill  was  dedicated  by  a 
soldiers'  levee,  wiiich  proved  the  largest  gathering 
ever  held  in  town. 

Jonathan  Morrill  died  .lune  29th,  aged  seventy-two. 
He  was  born  in  Salisbury  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  Morrill,  who  built  the  tirst  corn-mill  on  the 
Powow.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  master-at- 
arms  on  board  the  privateer  "  Decatur,"  which  his 
father,  "Ensign  Morrill"  {as  he  was  generally  called ), 
built.  He  was  aNo  interested  in  the  factory  on  Mill 
Street,  which  his  lather  built  in  1813.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  two  years  in  the  Legi-lature,  and 
served  as  selectman  several  times. 

1863.  The  town  having  incurred  a  large  ilebt, 
which  could  not  well  be  paid  at  present,  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S2o,(K)0.  These 
were  to  draw  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  redeem- 
able in  five  years  and  payable  in  twenty. 

As  the  war  progressed  it  grew  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain men  for  the  army,  and  resort  was  had  to  a  draft. 
This  was  really  an  alarming  measure,  one  which  the 
people  dreaded  and  had  taken  every  possible  measure 
to  avoid.  Eighty-eight  men  were  drafted,  from  which 
fifty-nine  were  to  be  selected.  Some  immediately  en- 
listed, while  others  who  were  accepted  paid  the  com- 
mutaiion  fee  of  ;f;!00.  The  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  procure  the  men  called  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
town. 

The  "Amcsbury  Hat  ('om])any  "  was  organized  this 
year,  and  after  purchasing  a  )>ortion  of  the  town's 
landing  near  Powow  River,  [iroceedcd  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  that  purpose.  The  business  was  highly  pros- 
perous, in  common  with  all  other  branches.  Subse- 
quently this  company  was  consolidated  with  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Merrimac  Hat  Company. 

Anotlier  mill  was  built  this  year,  although  for  a 
different  pur|)ose.  The  "  Hollow  Mill,"  so-called, 
because  located  in  Patten's  Hollow,  where  the  oil-null 
and  tannery  once  stood,  was  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  It  commcuced  operations 
by  running  eight  sets  of  machinery  driven  by  an 
engine  of  two  liundrcd  horse-power.  It  was  a  stock 
company,  owned  mostly  in  Amcsbury  and  Salisbury. 


The  Wharf  t'ompany  at  South  .\mesbury  was  in- 
cor[)oratcd  Ibis  year,  with  the  right  to  extend  a  wharf 
into  the  rivir  one  liundrcd  and  liltecn  feet  and  also  to 
collect  wharfage. 

The  Mills  School  District  appropriated  SS.'iOO  to  jiur- 
chase  a  lot  and  build  a  school-house.  The  old  High 
School  building,  on  Scdiool  Street,  was  then  built. 

The  death  of  Lowell  Bagley,  E.sij.,  occurred  Feb. 
2Utli  at  the  Ferry.  His  principal  business  was  hold- 
ing Justices'  Courts,  writing  wills  and  deeds, surveying 
land  and  settling  estates.  He  held  the  office  of  select- 
man five  years  and  was  twice  elected  representative 
to  thetieneral  Court. 

1864.  This  year  $10,(100  was  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue the  recruiting  service,  and  strenuous  efl'orts 
were  put  forth  to  lill  the  renewed  calls.  Large 
bounties  were  offered,  an<l  it  is  believed  that  every 
call  received  a  full  quota  from  Amcsbury. 

Abner  L.  Bailey  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  and  im])rove  liis  wharf  at  the  Ferry  and 
collect  wharfage. 

A  charter  was  obtaiueil  by  a  company  to  build  a 
horse  railroad  from  Newburyport  to  Amcsbury,  with 
a  ea|)ital  of  §120,000.  The  road  was  built  and  has 
been  of  great  convenience,  to  those  living  on  the  line. 

The  "  H(n-ton  Hat  Company  "  was  organized  the 
present  year  by  Alfred  Pailey  and  others,  and  the 
manufacture  of  hats  commenced  near  the  preseut 
brick  linilding  of  the  Merrimac  Company. 

A  national  bank  was  this  year  established  at  West 
Amcsbury,  with  a  capital  of  i!50,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $200,000. 

An  efibrt  wi's  made  to  unite  the  towns  of  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury,  but  when  submitted  to  the  people, 
failed  to  receive  their  approval. 

1865.  The  Civil  War  closed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  nobly  for 
their  country,  returned  to  their  homes.  Hut  not  all 
came — many  sleep  on  the  Southern  battle-fields,  and 
the  general  rejoicing  through  the  country  is  to  some 
a  sad  reminder  of  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  who 
will  return  no  more.  Amesbury  furnished  about  four 
hundred  men.  Of  these,  twenty  died  of  sickness, 
seven  were  killed,  thirteen  wounded  and  six  were 
confined  in  Aiuiersonville  Prison,  two  of  whom  died 
before  reaching  home. 

A  Catholic  (.'liurch  was  built  this  year  at  the  Mills, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  large  structure,  and  dedi- 
cated Aug.  2(1,  1SG<;. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  MilN,  March  2d. 

1866.  Amcsbury  has  four  villages,  and  there  was 
no  central  jioint  for  a  high  school,  convenient  for 
all,  nor  was  it  convenienf  to  establish  two  such 
school.s — one  at  each  end  of  the  town  ;  consciiuently 
the  four  grammar  schools  were  raised  to  the  grade  of 
high  school  requirements.  This  was  expensive,  but 
a  very  convenient  arrangement. 

This  year  the  South   Amesbury  \Vliarf  Company 
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erected  a  large  building  in  connection  with  citizena, 
who  subscribed  about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  order 
to  secure  the  upper  story  for  a  hall.  Citizens'  Hall 
has  been  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  village. 

1867.  Greenwood  Street,  containing  some  fine  resi- 
dences, was  accepted  as  a  public  highway.  This  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  streets  in  town. 

Rev.  Leander  Thompson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregationalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury,  May  2d, 
and  Eev.  E.  A.  Rand  from  the  Congregationalist  So- 
ciety at  the  Mills,  May  3d.  Rev.  W.  F.  Bacon  was 
ordained,  September  2()th,  as  Mr.  Rand's  huccessor. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  West  Ames- 
bury,  April  5th.  Rev.  John  Brady  was  assigned  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  present  May. 

1868.  This  year  the  bridges  across  the  Merrimac 
River  were  made  free  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  thus 
throwing  the  entire  expense  of  repairs  on  the  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Amesbury  objected  to  this 
heavy  tax,  and  refused  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses. Counsel  was  employed,  but  without  avail,  and 
the  responsibility  to  a  proportionate  extent  was 
fastened  upon  the  town. 

Aubin  Street,  containing  a  large  population,  was 
accepted  as  a  public  highway  this  year. 

The  West  Amesbury  Branch  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated May  8th,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Kling  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Society  at  West  Amesbury  in  July. 

The  school  accommodations  at  South  Amesbury 
failing  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  a  new  house 
was  built,  containing  two  line  rooms,  and  costing  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Hon.  William  Nichols  died  at  West  Amesbury, 
November  -Sdth.  An  appropriate  sketch  of  hira  will 
be  found  in  JJerrimac. 

Rev.  Lewis  Gregory  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregationalist  Church  and  Society  at  West  Ames- 
bury. October  15th. 

1869.  In  consequence  of  a  law  abolishing  the 
school  district  system,  measures  were  taken  by  the 
town  to  appraise  all  school  property,  previous  to  tak- 
ing control.  This  law  wound  up  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century. 

Communication  by  rail  from  the  Mills  to  West 
Amesbury  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  a  charter 
for  that  purpose  was  obtained.  But  without  town 
aid,  funds  could  not  be  raised  equal  to  the  work.  A 
full  town-meeting  was  held  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  the  people,  which  proved  to  be  adverse  to  the  un- 
dertaking and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  proprietors  of  the  academy  procured  an  act  of 
incorporation  under  the  title  of  "Amesbury  and  Sal- 
isbury Academy  Incoriioration,"  with  power  to  hold 
real  estate  to  the  amount  often  thousand  dollars. 

The  West  Amesbury  High  School  building  was  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  the  present  year,  at  a 
cost  of  eight  tbou-^and  dollars. 


On  the  15th  of  July  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  West  Amesbury  was  laid  by  the  society 
founded  in  18(37. 

Rev.  William  F.  Potter  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  carriage-factory  of  J.  R.  Huntington,  in  Lin- 
coln Court,  was  burnt,  April  23d,  and  he  commenced 
building  near  the  depot  the  following  May. 

The  present  post-ofiBce  building  was  erected  this 
year,  and  also  the  block  of  stores  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  by  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company. 

1870.  The  population  of  the  town  now  numbers 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one,  an  increase 
of  one  thousand  and  .seventy-four  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  ap])ropriations  have  largely  increased,  owing 
in  part  to  the  change  in  the  school  system.  For 
schools,  $6600  ;  for  highways,  $2.500 ;  for  poor  and 
town  charges,  $7000. 

A  school-house  was  this  year  built  at  the  Ferry, 
costing  seven  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  4tli  of  February  a  most  destructive  fire  oc- 
curred at  West  Amesbury.  The  wheel-factory  of 
Foster  &  Howe,  with  the  adjoining  buildings  and 
contents,  were  entirely  consumed  ;  the  total  loss  being 
not  far  from  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November  the  ancient 
academy  was  burnt.  It  was  the  work  of  an  incendi- 
ary, no  doubt,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  it  was 
burnt  "pope  night." 

1871.  The  newly-located  roads  around  "Sargent's 
square"  at  West  Amesbury  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  also  Pleasant  Street  at  the  Mills. 

A  fire  district  was  organized  at  West  Amesbury  the 
present  year. 

The  stable"  of  C.  W.  Little  was  burnt  June  2d,  but 
most  of  the  contents  were  saved. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Boyd  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist Society  at  tlie  Mills  December  27th. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Wright  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Captain  Thomas  Baily  died  at  the  Ferry,  May  30th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school- 
teacher, employed  in  several  districts  in  town  as  early 
as  1812.  At  a  later  date  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
ship-building.  He  was  frequently  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  served  as  Representative  in  1828. 

1872.  The  Salisbury  Mills  completed  a  dam  across 
Powow  River  at  White  Hall,  flowing  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  inclosing  a  large  body  of  water  now  known 
as  "  Lake  Gardner.''  It  was  an  expensive  work,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  necessity  of  a  larger  hall  in  the  village  has 
been  apparent  for  some  length  of  time,  and  this  year 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Woods  completed  the  Merrimac 
Opera  Hall  on  Friend  Street. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  road  com- 
missioners were  chosen,   but   their  services  proving 
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unsatisfactory,  the  old  system  was  restored  after  one 
yrar's  experience. 

Hcv.  E.  JM.  Bartlctt  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
n.iptist  Church  and  Society  at  West  Anicslniry  in 
*  >ctober  of  this  year. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Speer  was  elected  rector  of  S(. 
.Tamos'  T'liurch,  and  otiiciated  till  1S77. 

On  the  1.5th  of  Aujrust,  about  ten  o'clock  I'.M.,  the 
hat  factory  near  Powow  River  bridge  was  found  to  be 
on  fire,  and  so  rapid  was  the  jirogrcss  of  the  flames 
that  the  engines  in  town  were  unable  to  do  but  little 
-.rvice,  except  to  protect  the  neighboring  bnildiugs. 
The  factory  was  a  large  four-story  wooden  building, 
.  rected  in  l<S(!.'i,  and  employed  eighty  persons. 

<;)n  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  the  barn  at  the 
•■  >rajor  Gordon  "  [ilace  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

1873.  On  tlie  evening  of  November  3d  the  Town 
H:ill    was    found   to   be   on    fire,    and   owing   to   the 

I  arcity    of  water,  the  engines  which,  were  promptly 

u     hand,    were  unable   to   render   much  assistance. 

It  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary  without  doubt,  and 

done  at  this  time  to  bother  the  town-meeting  on  the 

morrow. 

The  people  assembled  to  hold  the  annual  election, 

-imply  opening  the  meeting,  aud  then   adjourning  to 

he  house  of  Joseph    Merrill,    who    was    then    clerk, 

[id  the  electiou  was  gone  through  with  in  due  form. 

Failing  to  elect  the  full  number  of  Representatives  a 

second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Merrill's  Nov.  2-lth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Corkin  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Catholic  Church  was 
laid  with  appropriate  cei'monies  this  year. 

The  horse  railroad  from  Newburyport  to  Amesbury 
was  completed  this  year,  and  was  very  liberally  pa- 
tronized. 

The  Ame.sbury  ami  Salisbury  Christian  Society 
formed  a  church  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  George 
T.  Ridlou. 

The  constant  increase  of  population  had  so  in- 
creased the  number  of  scholars,  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  room.  To  meet  this 
want,  a  house  was  built  on  Friend  Street,  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  town  decided  to  aid  in  building  the  "  .Ames- 
bury Railroad"  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  undertaking  failed  of  success. 

1874.  The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sparhawk  oc- 
curred at  Newbury|)ort,  May  17tli.  Hr  w:is  a  pmnii- 
nent  and  much  beloved  physician  at  Aniesljury  for 
many  years,  removing  to  the  city  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  freely  gave  to  all  in  want,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  suffering  humanity,  being  truly  the 

'  |ioor  man's  doctor." 

A  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his 
friends  and  very  properly  inscribed  "To  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  physician." 

This  year  a  soldiers'  monument  was  erected  in  the 
East  Cemetery  and  dedicated  by  ajjpropriatc  services. 


1876.  Amesbury,  wliich  for  more  than  oiu-  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  had  seen  but  slight  change  in 
its  territory,  was  this  year,  by  act  af  the  Legislature, 
cut  in  two,  and  the  town  of  Merrimac  established  in 
the  West  Parish.  Thus,  one-half  the  territory  ami 
two-fifths  of  the  poj'ulation  were  lost.  The  measure 
was  strongly  opposed  by  many,  but  without  success. 
Financially  the  old  town  lost  nothing  by  the  change, 
while  the  new  town  gained  some  advantages  with 
very  little  expense. 

During  the  summer  the  Salisbury  Mills  suspended 
operations,  which  deprived  hundreds  of  i)ersons  of 
employment,  causing  a  very  general  depression  in 
business. 

June  1st.  The  Ring  House  at  the  I'ond  caught  fire 
from  a  defect  in  the  chimney,  and  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, with  its  contents. 

1877.  It  was  now  very  hard  times,  and  help  could 
be  obtained  at  Ie>s  than  living  prices.  In  fact,  many 
were  unable  to  find  work  at  any  price.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  the  carriage  business,  which  continued 
good  through  the  whole  period  of  depre.ssion. 

1878.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Merri- 
mac Hat  Company  commenced  the  foumlation  of  the 
pres'ent  factory  near  liailey's  Pond. 

The  old  mill  at  Salisbuiy  Point  had  become  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  alunulant  snp|ply  of  juire  water  here 
made  this  a  desirable  location. 

The  building  was  comiileled  early  in  the  season, 
and  deificated  March  21st,  by  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Old  La<lies'  Home.  It  proved  a  decided  succes.s, 
the  net  proceeds  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  May  the  Salisbury  Mills  were  sold  to  .John 
Gardner  and  others  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  a  most  pitiable  price,  an<l 
citizens  shoulil  have  eombiiied  for  the  purchase. 
The  change  brought  no  relief;  the  mills  were  allowed 
to  stand  idle. 

1879.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Dearborn,  of  the  Mills,  died 
August  2olh.  He  was  a  physician  of  long  standing, 
and  had  an  extensive  practice. 

1880.  Jonathan  Nayson,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills 
April  2.''d.  He  was  a  druggist  in  town  for  many 
years,  but  had  at  dilfereut  periods  been  engaged  in 
other  callings.  The  Aine.iburi/  Chri>nicle,  devoted  to 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency, 
was  published  by  him  and  John  ('aldwell.  In  1830 
ho  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  again  in  18.52, 
and  also  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Under 
Pierce's  administration  he  was  appointed  weigher 
and  ganger.  Under  Van  Ruren's  administration  he 
was  appointed  postmaster.  He  also  held  the  othcc  of 
.selectman   for  several  years. 

On  the  liith  of  March  the  Essex  Mils  were  sold  to 
the  Hamilton  Company  for  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  sale  of  these  ndlls  to  this  wealthy  or- 
ganization was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better 
times;  nor  were  people  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, as  will  shortly  be  seen. 
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1881.  The  Congregational  Church  at  the  Mills 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. It  was  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which 
had  occurred  since  1831,  when  the  first  organization 
was  efiected.  The  village  had  largely  increased  since 
the  erection  of  the  factories,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
village  people  ought  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  the  Handy  Hill  meeting.  But  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  population,  there  were 
but  eleven  found  to  join  in  calling  a  council  to  organ- 
ize the  new  church.  In  May,  1832,  the  late  Eleazer 
A.  Johnson  was  chosen  clerk,  which  office  he  re- 
tained for  forty  years.  He  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  very  aged,  and  enjoyed  every  word 
spoken.  Kev.  Joseph  H.  Towue,  D.D.,  the  first  pas- 
tor, was  also  present,  and  took  part  in  the  services, 
calling  to  mind  many  recollections  of  the  last  half- 
century.  An  historical  address  was  delivered  by  the 
pastor,  Kev.  Pliny  S.  Boyd,  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  was  listened  to  by  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  Hamilton  Company,  having  purchased  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  Essex  Mills,  were  now  making 
extensive  changes  and  repairs  on  the  corporation, 
with  a  view  of  putting  their  mills  in  full  operation. 
New  and  improved  machinery  was  procured  to  re- 
place the  old  and  worn,  and  several  mills  were 
changed  from  woolen  to  cotton.  Business  now  wore 
a  more  cheerful  aspect,  nearly  all  of  the  operatives 
being  busy  at  work. 

1882.  The  large  increase  of  scholars  in  town  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  more  schnol-rooms,  and  the 
committee  and  selectmen,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
were  authorized  to  build  on  the  Academy  lot.  A 
large  two-story  house  was  built  with  special  reference 
to  accommodating  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools, 
which  were  opened  here  after  its  completion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  new  one,  was  burned,  including  a  large  and 
valuable  library. 

1883.  During  a  severe  shower  on  the  .5th  of  July, 
the  Hollow  Mill  waj  struck  by  lightning,  and  with  its 
contents  consumed.  This  was  an  unfortunate  event. 
throwing  out  of  employ  a  large  number  of  operatives 
whose  monthly  pay  was  about  $5000. 

The  want  of  better  means  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
the  village  had  for  a  long  period  caused  some  fear  in 
case  the  most  thickly-settled  part  should  be  attacked 
by  the  devouring  element,  and  a  contract  was  made 
with  tlie  new  Water  Company  for  a  supply  of  water. 
The  large  reservoir  of  the  company  is  situated  on 
Powoiv  Hill,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  Market 
Square,  and  the  water  may  readily  be  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  village. 

Tlie  Amesbury  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  was  organized,  and  commenced  business  the 
present  year,  with  Alexander  M.  Huntington  jiresi- 
dent,  and  F.  F.  Morrill  cashier. 


1835.  The  matter  of  sewerage  came  before  the 
town  April  17th,  when  a  plan  for  the  village  was  laid 
before  the  meeting  and  was  adopted.  This  system 
will  require  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  sewerage  of  the  village.  The  meeting  appro- 
priated six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  commence 
the  work.  On  the  10th  of  September  Rev.  H.  M.  Scher- 
merhorn  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  the  Mills. 

1886.  The  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  January  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  ice  which  covered  every 
tree  and  twig,  loading  them  so  heavily  that  day  and 
night  the  woods  resounded  with  crashing  limbs.  The 
oldest  inhabitants  had  no  recollection  of  its  equal, 
although  in  1831  there  was  a  heavy  covering  which 
did  much  damage.  This  year  a  little  twig  became  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
the  load  the  trees  were  carrying. 

On  the  morning  of  October  3d  theMerrimac  Opera 
Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  the  third  story,  and  so 
far  advanced  that  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  flames  proved  unavailing.  Thus  the  village  was 
left  without  a  large  and  convenient  hall. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  commencing  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  a  petition  was  presented,  very  numerously 
signed,  asking  for  the  annexation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  Salisbury  to  Amesbury.  The  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  East  Salisbury  and  was  finally  successful- 
But  there  was  some  trouble  about  arranging  the  line. 
The  bounds  agreed  upon  were  to  start  from  the  chain 
bridge,  thence  running  to  the  powder-house,  and  from 
there  to  the  State  line  near  John  C.  Evans'  at  a  stone 
bound.  This  line  left  most  of  Rocky  Hill  in  the  old 
town,  including  the  venerable  church.  However, 
before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  the  line  was 
changed  to  the  eastward,  slicing  ofl'  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  old  town.  The  act  went  into  effect 
July  1st.  On  the  4th  a  very  general  celebration  was 
held  suitable  for  the  day,  although  the  object  mostly 
in  view  was  the  union  of  the  towns.  But  few 
changes  were  made  in  town  matters  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Opera 
Hall  no  convenient  room  for  town-meetings  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  they  were  held  in  difTerent  places.  The 
annual  meeting  in  November  was  held  in  Veteran 
Hall,  and  several  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in 
the  carriage  repository  of  R.  F.  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  the 
annual  meeting  in  that  of  Walker  &  Shields. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  fall  election  a  large 
and  elegant  hall  will  be  completed  by  a  private  com- 
pany, with  sufficient  conveniences  for  town  purposes. 
Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  the  foundation 
on  Main  Street  next  to  the  Congregational  Church, 
by  Messrs.  M.  D.  F.  Steere,  Wm.  E.  Biddle,  Thomas 
D.  Nelson  and  George  E.  Batchelder,  the  proprietors. 

The  front  is  to  be  of  pressed  brick,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  to  be  built  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  when  completed  will  not  cost  less  than  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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During  the  year  an  extensifm  of  JIain  trtreet  at 
tlie  Mills  was  completed  across  the  Sparhawk  place 
to  the  Sainly  Hollow  road,  which,  in  connection  with 
Highland  Avenue  recently  opened  across  the  Lasell 
estate,  throws  into  the  market  a  large  nundier  of 
valuable  house-lots.  This  section  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  population  and  is  destined  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  locations  in  town.  The  rapid  increase  in 
business  has  called  for  additional  tenements,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  village  may  he  found  new  houses 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  In  fact,"Po  Hill"  is 
already  dotted  with  residences  far  up  its  southern 
slope,  and  bids  fair  within  a  brief  time  to  be  entirely 
occupied.  And  its  twin  sister  on  the  west  across 
Lake  Gardner,  "  Whittier's  Hill,"  will  soon  share  a 
like  fate.  Several  lots  have  been  purchased  far  u])  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  where  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country  can  be  had. 

Should  present  prosperity  continue,  the  town  will 
soon  rank  with  the  largest  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
possibly  become  a  city. 

Maxtfactures. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
but  little  manufacturing  was  done.  Some  ol'  the 
coarser  articles  were  made  by  the  slow  hand-|n'ocess, 
Uut  machinery  was  nearly  unknown.  Kough  carts, 
-leds,  mill-wheels,  plows,  hoes  and  other  similar  arti- 
■  les  were  made  by  the  lilacksmiths  and  carpenters, 
and  that  was  about  the  extent  to  which  the  mechanical 
arts  had  attained.  The  first  enterprise  which  can, 
with  ])roi)riety,  be  considered  under  this  head,  is  the 
iron  works  at  the  Jlills.  In  1710  Colonel  John 
.March,  John  I'arnard,  Joseph  Brown  and  Jarvis  Ring 
I'ctitioned  the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  lor 
leave  to  set  up  iron  works  at  the  falls  ou  Powow 
River,  without  being  taxed.  Leave  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  petitioners  proceeded  to  erect  suita- 
ble works.  The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  ob- 
tained in  this  section  was,  however,  a  very  hazardous 
business,  to  say  the  least,  and  needed  all  the  encour- 
agement which  the  two  towns  could  give.  Hitherto 
the  industries  of  the  village  had  been  confined  almost 
rxchisively  to  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  blacksmith- 
irig.  The  fact  that  iron  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
was  probably  known  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  the 
most  favorable  localities  were  first  selected  for  the 
business.  The  principal  inducement  for  commencing 
business  here  was  the  valuable  water-power,  which 
was  important  on  account  of  the  heavy  trip-hammer 
needed  in  the  work. 

The  ore  was  not  abundant  or  easily  obtained,  being 
mostly  taken  from  the  ponds  in  Newton  and  Kings- 
ton.    A  small  part  was  dug  from  the  swamp. 

That  iron  exists  in  this  vicinity  the  casual  observer 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  from  the  stones  in  and  near  the 
Powow,  many  of  which  strongly  resemble  the  crude 
ore.  The  walls  by  the  road-side,  in  one  part  of  New- 
ton, have  that  rusty  appearance  which  the  presence 
of  iron  usually  imparts. 

This  new  enterprise  was  managed  by  a  stock   com- 


pany, the  ca])ital  of  which  is  unknown.  From  ihcsale 
of  the  stock,  at  a  later  dale,  it  was  evidently  divided 
into  twenty-finir  shares.  These  freinienlly  ehangi'd 
hands,  and  were  descrilicd  as  "'one  tweuty-foiirlh 
part."  The  ore  was  either  boated  or  carted  to  tho 
works  at  the  Mills,  as  circumstances  required,  where 
it  passed  through  the  smelting  process,  and,  when 
cooled  to  the  |iro])er  temperature,  was  passed  under 
heavy  trip-hammers  and  drawn  into  bars  ready  for 
the  blacksmith's  use. 

How  long  these  works  were  continue<l  at  the  Mills 
is  not  known,  but  proljably  some  twenty-live  years, 
till  it  became  necessary  to  remove  farther  into  the 
country,  where  wood  was  plenty  and  cheap. 

The  business  was  removed  to  Trickling  Falls,  where 
it  was  continued  many  years.  The  iron  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  who,  in  liis  vounger  days,  had  worked 
it:  "When  I  worked  with  my  father,  this  old  iron 
used  to  come  in  to  be  made  over  into  different  articles, 
but  it  was  very  poor,  ditiicult  to  weld,  and  when  hot 
would  smoke  and  give  out  a  bad  smell.  It  could  not 
be  drawn  into  nails,  and  if  bent  short  would  break, 
unless  very  hot." 

This  home-made  iron  was  made  into  anchors,  saw- 
mill cranks,  spindles  for  turning  the  stones  in  grist- 
mills, cart-tires,  cranes,  lire-dogs  and  other  plain  heavy 
work.  A  number  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  people 
removed  when  the  works  were  taken  to  Kingston,  and 
their  descendants  are  found  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
present  time. 

Although  the  manulai'ture  of  iron  was  abandoned, 
the  working  of  the  material  into  articles  of  public  use 
was  continued  for  more  than  a  century.  In  179(!,  or 
near  that  time,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  famous  inventor  of 
machinery,  set  up  the  first  nail-machine  in  the  United 
States,  here  on  the  Powow.  Until  now  nails  were 
forged  Viy  the  blacksmiths  by  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess, and  were  an  ex[)ensive  article.  By  Mr.  Perkins' 
invention  they  were  made  very  rapidly.  The  first 
machine  simply  cut  them,  and  a  second  process  was 
required  to  head  them,  but  an  improved  machine  was 
soon  invented  which  completed  the  nail  at  once. 

The  "Gazeteer  of  Massachusetts,"  printed  in  182S, 
says:  "  .\n  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at 
the  Mills  in  1800,  wdiere  one  thousand  tons  of  iron 
have  been  wrought  in  a  year."  This,  no  doubt,  refers 
to  the  old  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory  which  con- 
tinued operations  till  about  l.S'25.  Much  heavy  work 
was  done  at  the  rolling-mill  ;  many  heavy  anchors 
were  made,  which  called  into  use  the  heavy  trip- 
hammer worked  by  water-power. 

The  late  Enoch  Winkley  contiimed  the  nail  busi- 
ness in  a  building  on  Mill  Street  for  a  short  time,  ami 
was  the  last  to  engage  in  it  at  the  Mills.  Alter  the 
discontinuance  of  the  iron  and  nail  business,  the  old 
rolling-mill  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch 
for  a  brief  period.  It  was  finally  sidd  to  the  Salis- 
bury Company,  and  in  1SI)2  gave  place  to  the  large 
mill  now  known  as  No.  8. 
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Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactures. — Where  the  beau- 
tiful Powow  comes  foaming  down  over  the  ragged 
rocks,  falling  about  ninety  feet  in  a  short  distance, 
mills  of  some  kind  have  been  busy  from  a  very  early 
date,  but  not  till  1812  was  any  attempt  made  to  man- 
ufacture cotton  and  woolen  goods  on  an  extensive 
scale.  This  year  (1812)  a  company  was  formed,  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  the  following  persons  :  Ezra  Wor- 
then,  Paul  Moody,  Thomas  Boardman,  Jacob  Kent, 
Mr.  Rundlett  and  Mr.  Wigglesvvorth.  Ezra  Worthen 
was  appointed  agent.  This  factory  was  on  Mill 
Street,  where  it  yet  stands,  although  enlarged  and 
greatly  changed.  The  first  cloths  made  found  a 
ready  sale  to  clothe  the  soldiers  and  people  during 
the  war  with  England.  In  fact,  the  demand  was  so 
great  for  that  class  of  goods  that  the  following  year 
(1813)  a  second  mill  was  built,  just  south  of  the  first, 
by  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.  (commonly  known  as 
"Ensign").  These  two  mills  gave  employment  to 
many  of  the  townspeople  and  were  a  public  benefit. 
In  1825  a  large  mill  was  built  on  High  Street  by  the 
Salisbury  .Company,  which  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
business  and  largely  increased  the  population  of  this 
section.  But  tenements  could  hardly  be  built  to  sup- 
ply this  sudden  demand,  and  houses  were  moved 
from  the  Ferry  to  accommodate  the  workmen  in  the 
mills. 

From  the  small  beginning  of  one  mill  in  1812  the 
business  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  the  Ham- 
ilton Company  have  eight  large  mills  in  successful 
operation. 

Hatting  Business. — Of  the  first  seventeen  who  be- 
came sole  proprietors  of  the  town  in  1654,  not  one,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  a  hatter.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  was  by  Deacon  Moses  Chase, 
of  Newbury,  a  descendant  of  Aquila  Chase.  The 
exact  time  when  he  commenced  the  business  cannot 
be  determined,  but  in  17G7  he  petitioned  the  town  for 
a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  Ferry  road,  next  to 
Powow  River,  to  build  a  hatter's  shop  on.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  he  receiving  a  lot  thirty  feet 
square. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  his  first  shop  stood  near 
the  small  brook  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  here  and 
taxed  four  years  before,  asking  for  the  lot  beside  the 
Powow,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition.  In 
1763  he  paid  only  a  poll-tax,  but  the  next  year  he 
was  rated  for  some  property,  which  may  have  been  a 
shop  where  he  was  working. 

How  long  the  business  was  continued  at  the  Ferry 
by  Deacon  Chase  and  his  son  Bailey  is  not  known, 
but  the  shop  was  occupied  for  hatting  many  years. 
The  late  Daniel  Long  manufactured  hats  here  for 
some  time.  Kcarly  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
the  business  was  started  at  the  Mills,  on  ilain  Street, 
in  the  building  since  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Daniel  Mor- 
rill. 


About  1838  Isaac  Martin,  a  native  of  the  Ferry, 
commenced  hatting  near  Powow  River  bridge,  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  now  owned  by  Timothy  Bag- 
ley.  Associated  with  him  was  the  late  Albert  Gale. 
Subsequently  they  removed  to  the  old  building  on 
the  wharf,  where  the  business  was  continued  till 
about  1853.  In  the  mean  time  the  late  Abner  L. 
Bailey  had  become  connected  with  the  business  and 
by  his  energy  and  perseverance  became  very  success- 
ful. After  continuing  the  business  some  length  of 
time,  mostly  at  Salisbury  Point,  under  the  title  of 
"  Merrimac  Hat  Company,''  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  "  Amesbury  Hat  Company,"  and 
the  town  landing  (near  Powow  River  bridge)  pur- 
chased, on  which  a  large  factory  was  built.  Before 
going  into  operation  this  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  '■  Merrimac  Hat  Company,"  of  which  Mr. 
Bailey  was  agent  and  a  large  owner. 

In  1864  Alfred  Bailey  organized  the  "  Horton  Hat 
Company,"  which  commenced  operations  near  the 
present  large  mill  on  Merrimac  Street.  This  com- 
pany sold  out  to  the  Merrimac  Company  July  18, 
1866,  when  the  latter  company  assumed  the  entire 
business. 

The  company  now  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  hands,  viz. :  one  hundred  and  eighteen  males 
and  fifty-one  females.  The  number  of  hats  mauufivc- 
tured  in  1886  was  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dozen,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  the  present  efficient  agent,  R.  B.  Hawley,  Esq., 
has  had  charge  of  the  business. 

Carriage  Business. — About  1800  the  carriage 
business  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  West 
Parish  by  Michael  Emory,  wood-worker ;  Willam  Lit- 
tle, plater;  and  Stephen  Bailey,  trimmer.  The  method 
of  manufacturing  was  very  difl'erent  from  the  present, 
the  separate  parts  being  made  in  shops  devoted  to 
that  work.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  make  the  ex- 
changes necessary  to  complete  a  carriage.  There  was 
little  variation  in  style  or  finish,  and  the  carriages 
were  mostly  "  the  one-hoss  chaise.'' 

But  from  this  small  beginning  an  important  busi- 
ness gradually  grew  up,  and  in  1880  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  carriages  were  built,  amounting  in  value 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  To  complete  this  large  amount  of  work 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  were  employed. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  business  was  con- 
fined to  the  West  Parish,  but  in  1853  Jacob  R.  Hun- 
tington commenced  the  manufacture  of  cheap  car- 
riages at  tlie  Mills.  This  was  an  important  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Hitherto  carriages  had  been  ex- 
pensive, those  built  at  West  and  South  Amesbury 
averaging  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  each. 
Mr.  Huntington,  in  putting  a  cheaper  article  on  the 
market,  supplied  a  want  of  long  standing.  A  ready 
sale  was  found,  and  soon  others  entered  the  business, 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  products  of  their  work- 
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shops.  With  the  hiri^e  increase  of  trade  come  also 
j^reat  variation  in  style  ami  finish,  tu  meet  the  cun- 
siant  (iomanil  for  higher  grade  carriages.  Work  of 
every  style  and  grade,  from  the  ehea|),  light  carriage 
to  the  most  costly  and  elegant,  may  now  he  obtained 
at  Amesbury. 

There  are  at  present  abont  thirty  establishments  in 
the  business,  varying  in  their  manufactures  from  a 
tew  thousands  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  largest  number  of  carriages  built  by  one  tirin  in 
ISSG  was  2o()U.  One  other  lirra  built  2018,  and  one 
12(10.  Nearly  every  tirm  built  several  hundreds,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  arc  about  thirty 
factories  busily  engaged,  some  idea  of  tlie  large  num- 
ber of  carriages  made  may  be  liad.  It  has  become  an 
important  industry,  adding  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and 
good  judgment  and  enteri)rise  of  the  manufacturers. 

Chi-rc'HE.s  and  KELKiious  Societies. — There 
are  eleven  churches  and  societies  in  town,  viz.,  three 
Congregational  and  one  each  of  the  toUuwing  denom- 
inations: Ba])tist,  Episcopal,  t'atholic,  Friends,  Free 
I'.aptist,  ]\lctliodi.st,  Universalist,  Christian  Baptist. 
The  )ii(ist  ancient  of  these  societies  is  the  Friends', 
which  was  organized  and  a  house  built  in  170."). 
l''roin  that  date  they  have  always  had  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  this  street,  which  w;i.s  very  jiroperly  named 
ior  their  order.  The  society  at  Kocky  Hill  was  or- 
ganized in  1714  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Salisbury, 
and  the  present  church  built  in  1785.  Most  of  the 
other  churches  liave  been  built  and  the  societies  or- 
L'unized  within  the  present  century. 

Scilcioi.s. — Amesbury  has  (including  eight  paro- 
'bial)  thirty-three  schools.  The  consolidated  High 
Si-bool  is  now  occupying  the  High  School  building  re- 
cently built  on  the  ancient  academy  lot. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  is  thirteen  hundred,  and  the  sum  appropriated 
for  school  purposes  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
education  of  the  young  is  well  ])rovi<led  i'or  and  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  School  Board. 

Farms. — The  town  as  now  constituted  may  very 
properly  be  designated  a  manufacturing  towi:.  It 
has  a  territory  of  about  twelve  si|ua]e  miles,  being 
three  miles  wide  and  four  long. 

The  eastern  section  is  thickly  settled  by  the  vil- 
lage, which  e.vtends  from  the  Merriniac  River  nearly 
to  the  New  Hampshire  line.  The  western  section  is  de- 
voted to  farming  ])urpo,ses.  'J'hcre  are  about  seventy- 
five  farms  in  town,  not  including  homesteads  of  two 
or  three  acres. 

Pleasant  Valley,  a  tract  of  intervale  land  bordering 
the  river,  is  a  beautiful  locality,  containing  several 
excellent  farms  within  its  limits.  Formerly  large 
quantities  of  salt  hay  were  boated  here  for  eonmimp- 
tion  on  the  farms,  but  the  practice  is  beccmiing  le.ss 
lre(iuent,  the  farmers  dei)cnding  largely  upon  patent 
fertilizers  for  their  crops. 
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The  ISuttonwood  (the  southwest  section  of  the 
town)  has  a  few  good  farms  and  a  factory  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  owned  and  managed 
by  William  Lavery. 

The  Pond  Hills  Distiict  includes  nearly  twenty 
firms,  and  is  purely  a  farming  section.  The  soil  is 
good  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Large  ijuan- 
tities  of  strawberries  are  raised  here,  many  of  which 
are  sent  to  the  Boston  market.  This  street  is  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Amesbury  and  Merrimac. 

The  Pond  District  includes  several  farms  which 
are  somewhat  broken  by  hills  and  ridges,  and  the 
soil  is  less  productive  than  some  other  sections. 
Kimball's  Pond  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the 
south  side  of  the  district  and  a  general  resort  for 
pleasure-parties  during  the  hot  season. 

The  Lion's  Jlouth  is  a  small  district,  including 
several  farms  and  the  Almshouse.  The  soil  is  good 
and  the  farms  very  productive.  Having  a  good 
market  very  near  has  made  land  very  valuable  in 
this  vicinity  and  it  readily  commands  a  good  price. 

White  Hall  embraces  the  northern  section  of  the 
t(jwn  to  the  State  line.  It  is  mostly  an  elevated  tract 
of  land  and  affords  a  very  fine  view  of  the  village 
and  surrounding  country.  There  are  several  good 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  whicli  are  well-managed  and 
in  a  high  state  stale  of  cultivation.  Lake  Gardner, 
on  the  east,  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  extending 
northward  to  the  South  Hampton  line.  "  Whicher"s" 
Hill,  on  the  southwest,  is  a  fine,  well-rounded  elevation 
which  bids  fair  to  be  covered  with  residences  in  a 
few  years. 

To  the  eastward  of  Powow  Hill  is  situated  the  dis- 
trict long  knowil  as  "Allen's  Corner."  Here  are 
several  good  farms,  which,  under  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  owners,  produce  large  crops. 

In  the  southeast  section  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
district  very  generally  known  as  Rocky  Hill.  The 
ledge,  which  underlies  the  entire  territory  from  Hav- 
erhill to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crops  out  in  this  vicinity 
and  very  likely  gave  name  to  the  district. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  good  here,  tspecially  near  the 
village.  The  eastern  part,  which  borders  on  the  large 
jdain  in  Salisbury,  is  sandy,  but  ])roduce3  very  good 
crops  of  corn,  rye,  etc.  The  central  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict is  hilly  and  somewhat  broken  by  the  protruding 
ledger.  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  [irosper- 
ous  farmers.  The  village  is  fast  encroaching  on  this 
romantic  territory  and  soon  it  will  be  thickly  ilotted 
with  residences. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  in  I8.j(i  and  has 
been  accomplishing  good  results  in  its  s|ihere  of 
action. 

GuNi'.iiAi,  Mattichs. — Bants. — Amesbury  Ins  two 
national  banks,  viz.,  the  Powow,  incorporaleii  in 
188G,  and  the  Amesbury,  incorporporated  in  ls,s;{, 
and  also  the  Salisbury  and  Ameibiiry  Institution  for 
Savings. 
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Newspapers.— The  first  paper  printed  in  town  was 
the  Amesburij  Chronicle,  published  every  Thursday 
morning  by  Nayson  &  Caldwell,  in  1S32.  In  18:^3 
Mr.  Caldwell  assumed  charge  and  continued  the 
paper  under  the  title  of  Evening  Chronicle.  In  1834 
Mr.  Caldwell  changed  the  title  to  Morning  Courier. 
In  1837  the  name  was  changed  to  News  and  Courier, 
C.  E.  Patten,  editor;  Caldwell  &  Whitman,  pub- 
lishers. In  1839  Mr.  Caldwell  again  resumed  full 
control  and  changeil  the  name  to  Evening  Transcript, 
continuing  its  publication  up  to  1840,  when  he  sold 
to  Robert  Rich.  Mr.  Rich  soon  sold  to  Joseph  M. 
Pettengill,  who  changed  the  heading  to  Village  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Pettengill  retained  the  management  up 
to  1845,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  E. 
Hood,  and  the  paper  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
Essex  Transcript,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the  old 
Liberty  party  in  E-sex  County.  Mr.  Hood  withdrew 
after  a  few  months,  and  G.  J.  L.  Colby  was  announced 
as  editor.  In  1848  Mr.  Pettengill  sold  to  Daniel  F. 
Morrill,  who  continued  its  publication  one  year  as 
the  Villager.  In  1849  W.  U.  B.  Currier  assumed 
control  of  the  paper  and  continued  to  publish  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  1883  Mr.  Currier  sold  to 
J.  M.  and  I.  J.  Potter,  who  continue  its  publication  as 
Amesbnrg  and  Salisbury  Villager. 

In  1880  a  second  paper  was  publirbed  by  J.  B. 
Rogers,  called  the  Weekly  News,  but  recently  changed 
to  Amesburij  News.  This  paper  is  now  on  its  sixth 
volume  and  bids  fair  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Post- offices.— VntW  1820  the  Mills  had  no  post- 
office,  but  mail  matter  was  left  at  Clark  Maxfield's 
store.  At  the  above  date  Captain  Jonathan  Morrill 
was  appointed  postmaster  and  his  office  was  near  the 
spot  where  the  new  Opera  Hall  is  to  be  located. 
About  1836  Jacob  Carter  was  appointed  and  removed 
tlie  office  to  Wadleigh's  block.  President  Van  Buren 
appointed  Philip  Osgood,  who  removed  the  office  to 
a  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Friend 
Streets.  Near  the  close  of  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion Mr.  Osgood  resigned  and  Jonathan  Nayson  was 
appointed.  After  the  inauguration  of  President 
Harrison  John  Walsh  was  appointed  and  estaldished 
the  office  in  a  building  where  No.  7  Mill  now  stands. 
After  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency 
Daniel  Blasdell  was  appointed  and  removed  the  office 
to  tlie  corner  of  Friend  Street  again. 

In  1853  David  Bagley  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce,  and  retained  the  office  until  President  Lin- 
coln's administration  commenced,  when  David  Batch- 
elder  took  the  office,  holding  it  till  tlic  close  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  term.  He  removed  the  office  to  the 
store  of  David  Frcncli.  In  18G9  W.  H.  B.  Currier 
was  appointed,  and  soon  after  removed  the  office  to 
its  present  location.  In  1873  J.  T.  Clarkson  w-as  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  and  held  the  office  till  1881, 
when  J.  T.  Goodrich  was  api)r)intod  and  served  till 
the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hiram  Foot,  the  present  incumbent. 


At  present  the  town  is  enjoying  a  season  of  un- 
usual prosperity  ;  business  of  all  kinds  is  brisk,  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  tenements  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. But  many  new  houses  are  being  erected,  the 
number  which  will  be  completed  in  course  of  the  sea- 
son being  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred.  New 
streets  are  being  opened  in  various  i>arts  of  the  vil- 
lage, thus  bringing  into  the  market  many  desirable 
house-lots.     The  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE   EOWELL   FAMILY. 

Valentine  Rowell,  from  whom  most  of  the  family 
descend,  was  here  in  the  early  settlement.  He  was 
granted  land  in  the  fii'st  division  in  1640;  married 
Joanna  Pindar,  of  Ipswich,  November  14,  1643;  re- 
moved to  Amesbury  1651 ;  died  May  7,  1662.  His  son 
Philip,  born  January  8, 1647,  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Jlorrill,  Sr.,  of  Salisbury,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  July  7,  1690.  His  homestead 
was  near  the  corner  of  School  and  Pleasant  Streets. 
Jacob,  son  of  Philip,  was  born  1669 ;  married  Hannah 
Barnard,  of  Andover.  His  homestead  was  on  Friend 
Street.  He  died  August  18,  1747.  He  owned  a  jwrt 
of  the  iron-works  located  near  the  first  dam  on  Pow- 
ow  River,  doing  an  extensive  business  for  those 
times.  This,  with  other  property  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Philip,  born  January  28,  1695 ;  married 
Elizabeth  Purinton,  October  10,  1719;  died  April  IS, 
1780.  His  homestead  was  where  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  Woodman  now  is.  To  him  much  of 
the  early  thrift  and  business  of  the  village  was  due. 
He  was  not  only  actively  engaged  in  the  iron-works, 
but  was  also  a  surveyor  of  land,  wrote  many  deeds 
and  wills,  and  was  an  exchanger  of  currency  which 
floated  from  province  to  province.  He  also  dealt  in 
English  and  West  India  goods.  His  was  indeed  the 
country  store  of  olden  days.  He,  as  well  as  most  of 
his  descendants,  was  attached  to  the  Friends'  Society. 
In  his  will  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  Amesbury 
Friends'  Meeting,  which  fund  is  enjoyed  to-day.  The 
society's  first  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Public 
Library;  the  second  on  the  site  of  the  brick  house. 
Friend  Street;  the  third,  where  the  Friends'  brick 
meetiug-house  now  stands ;  their  present  house  is 
their  fourth. 

Jacob  Rowell,  son  of  Philip,  followed  many  of  the 
avocations  of  his  father.  He  was  born  February  12, 
1724.  His  homestead  was  on  High  Street,  corner  of 
Powow.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Bux- 
ton, of  Salem,  January  22,  1761.  He  died  September 
29,  1813,  aged  eighty-nine.  His  wife  died  November 
9,  1822,  aged  ninety-one  years.  They  had  eight 
children — Philip,  who  left  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter ;  Abigail,  who  married  Edward  Southwich,  of 
Danvers;  James,  drowned  when  a   lad;  John,  un- 
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nuirried;  Elizabeth,  married  James  Pnrintnn,  Kcn- 
simifon,  N.  H.;  Jacob,  of  wliom  more  later;  Anna, 
uiimarrieil ;  James,  who  left  two  smis,  wa-;  drowned 
June  Iti,  182i;. 

Jacob  Rowell,  the  subjcet  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
October  SO,  1771.  lie  was  a  gentleman  of  sterlin>; 
integrity,  genial  and  sincere  in  his  attacliments.  lie 
enjoyed  the  friendsliip  and  eontidence  of  many  prom- 
inent men  in  social  and  bu-iiness  circles.  He  married 
Abiirail,  daughter  of  John  Jones,  November  1^2,  1804, 
in  Friends'  fleeting.  !^he  was  born  .July  7,  17.S2,  and 
died  June  10,  l.S4:l;  he  died  February!;,  IS-W,  and 
together  they  are  burie<l  in  the  Union  Cemetery,  and 
a  monument  is  erected  to  tlieir  memory.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  ehildren — JoHX,  born  January  28, 
lSO(i,  married  f^irah  JI.  Stuart,  died  June  27,1872, 
left  daughter.  ,S'„nf/(  .(..wife  of  8.  K.  Patten  ;  KlAZ.K- 
BETll,  born  February  S,  1807,  living;  Jac:oI!,  born 
Deceml)cr  10,  I  SOS,  married  Irena  A.  Jones,  died 
Februarv  22.  1871,  lelt  two  children,  Afiu-i/  and  George 
J.;  Rerecc.v,  died  in  tdiildhood;  SAMUEL,  living, 
born  August  22,  ISlo,  married  Lydia  J.  Neal  Septem- 
ber II,  1841,  has  five  children,— ylii/e  i?.,  wife  of 
Charles  Tredic  (has  two  daughters),  Oliver  D.,  Samuel, 
Jr.,  Edward  11.,  and  John,  who  has  two  children  ; 
Chari>es,  living,  born  October  24,  1817,  married  R. 
Ann  Ilealey,  has  Anna  II.,  wife  of  (Jeorge  F.  Talbot, 
and  has  two  sons;  Jacob  A.,  who  has  two  daughters; 
Chorlr.i,  Jr.,  wdio  has  one  daughter,  and  Clarence  E., 
who  has  one  daughter  ;  Geokge,  born  September  lli, 
1810,  married  Rebecca  G.  Jones  January  1,  18.j(),  died 
November  10,  1871,  left  one  son,  (Jeorge  William; 
ABKiAii.  J.,  living;  Sarah,  died  November  2;.{,  1884; 
Mary,  died  June  (!.  1827. 

Jacob  Rowell  resided  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  the  house  on  Friend  Street,  corner  of  Pond, 
wdiere  reside  liis  daughters,  w  ho  gratefully  clierish  his 
memory. 

The  family,  the  most  part  lieing  Friends,  have  been 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations,  leav- 
ing the  civil  and  military  affairs  to  others,  being  at 
at  once  helpful  in  keeping  alive  the  manufacturing 
and  business  interests,  as  well  as  the  moral  life  of  the 
past  year.s  of  this  community. 


ROBERT  PATTEX. 

Stephen  Patten,  the  grandfather  of  Ruhcrl,  was 
born  June  10,  1707,  and  his  father,  VVillis,  December 
11,  17:iS,  and  died  September  12,  181().  The  occupa- 
tion of  Willis  Patten,  was  that  of  cooper,  brickmaker 
and  farmer.  Jle  married  Hannah  Sargent,  and  had 
nine  children,  viz.  :  Stephen,  Jonathan,  Willis, 
Jloses,  Amos,  Robert,  Hannah.  IJnis  and  Thomas. 

Robert,  whose  portrait  is  here  shown,  was  born 
at  South  Amesbury,  October  28,  177t),  when  the 
great  struggle  of  indepen  lence  was  progressing. 
About  1807  he  bought  the  John  lloyt,  Sr.,  home- 
stead  of  one  of  his  descendants  and  moved  to   the 


Mills,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  president  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  from  \XW 
until  his  death,  February  27,  1S.')8,  and  was  the  first 
tn  usurer  of  the  Savings  Bank,  which  ottice  he  held 
for  several  yeai's.  He  was  frequently  called  into 
town  business,  holding  the  ollice  of  selectman  nine 
years,  atid  was  three  times  elected  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  In  1841  he  was  elected  (-ounly 
commissioner  for  three  years,  and  served  the  town  in 
various  capacities  during  his  lite.  His  principal 
business  was  furming  and  brick-making,  wdiich  he 
pursued  for  more  than  half  a  century.  For  many 
years  he  furnished  all  supfdies  in  that  line,  there 
being  no  other  brick-yard  in  this  section  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  oldest  brick-yard  in  town,  and  was 
first  used  by  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  and,  in  fact,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  yard  were  to  be  seen  when  Robert 
Patten  moved  there,  so  ancient  that  the  oldest  in- 
habitants knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Patten  married  Rodie  Sargent,  and  had  Betsey, 
born  Jtarch  0,  1804;  Abigail,  born  September  SO, 
180G;  Susan  H.,  born  February  4,  1811;  Orlamlo  S., 
born  July  10,  1808;  Hannah,  Ijorri  July  17,1814; 
Robert  Willis,  born  January  IS,  IS17. 

Betsey  married  Patten  Sargent;  Abigail  married 
Orlando  Sargent;  Susan  married  Daniid  Sai- 
gent ;  Orlando  (2il)  married  Ann  M.  Sawyer; 
Hannah  never  married ;  Robert  Willis  married 
Eliza  A.  Brown,  daughterof  Enoch  Brown,  and 
had  two  children,  viz.  :  Enoch  B.  (not  married) 
and  Carrie  B.  (she  married  Stephen  F.  Woodman, 
and  had  two  children,  viz.  :  Willis  P.  and  Esther). 

Robert  Willis  Patten  now  lives  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  carries  on  farming  and  the  making  of 
brick.  Wlien  a  young  man  of  eiglitecn  he  learned 
the  trade  of  tatining,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  engaged  in  this  business  with  his  brother 
Orlando,  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  He  lias  been 
selectman  and  was  re[)resentative  in  1858. 


.niSATlIAX    li.    WEBSTER. 

.Tonathati  B.  Webster,  who  was  lor  many  years  a 
prominent  i-itizen  of  Amesbury,  died  of  pneumonia, 
February  17,  1870.  He  was  an  active  and  successful 
man,  shrewd  in  business,  of  marked  integrity  and 
always  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  his  numerous 
actiuaintanccs.  Starting  on  the  common  level  with 
his  fellows,  he  maintained  a  steady,  persistent  course 
of  life,  until  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  community.  He  took  no  great  interest  in  public 
affairs,  but  bestowed  his  greatest  attention  on  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  Amesbury,  which  owes  nun-h  of 
its  pros[)erity  to  his  efliirts. 

Mr.  Webster  wits  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  Febru- 
ary 2S,  1701).  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  the  JFills,  anil  worked  as  an  apprentice  with 
Ezra  Worthen,  the  first  manufacturer  of  wo(den 
goods  in  this  place.     He  continued  with  Mr.  Worthen 
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until  1827,  when  he  contracted  with  the  Salisbury 
Mills  to  finish  their  goods,  occupying  that  position 
until  184G,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Nathaniel  White 
as  cashier  of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  which  office  he 
filled  until  May,  1858,  when  he  was  elected  president, 
that  office  having  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Robert  Patten. 

Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in  es- 
tablishing the  bank,  and  was  one  of  its  directors 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  May,  1836, 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  organization  of  the  Savings  Bank,  having 
been  its  treasurer  for  twenty  years  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  twelve  years.  He  also  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  this  town,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts this  institution  was  incorjwrated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Powow  River 
and  Saving  Banks,  held  February  21,  1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adojited  :  "  Where- 
as, it  has  pleased  the  great  disposer  of  events  to  re- 
move by  death  J.  B.  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  this  institution  ;  therefore  Resolved,  tliat  in 
his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  fidelity  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
several  offices  he  has  filled,  commencing  with  their 
organization,  his  strict  integrity,  inflexible  honesty  of 
purpose,  have  rendered  him  deserving  of  our  implicit 
confidence  and  highest  regard,  and  we  shall  ever 
cherish  him  in  our  memories  as  a  safe  counselor, 
faithful  friend  and  upright  man.  Resolved,  that  we 
tender  to  his  widow  and  family  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement,  and  as  a  token  of  respect  to 
his  memory  we  will,  in  a  body,  attend  his  funeral.  Re- 
solved, that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Villager, 
and  a  copy  furnished   the  family  of  the  deceased." 

Capt.  Stephen  Webster,  the  father  of  Jonathan  B., 
was  born  December  6,  1771.  He  was  a  ship-captain, 
and  when  forty-three  years  of  age  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  brig  "Mars,"  and  as  nothing  was 
ever  heard  from  him,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  lost 
at  sea. 

Jniialhan  li.  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  five 
children,  and  was  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  February 
23,  1799.  His  mother's  name  was  Sarah  (Bailey) 
Webster.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Mary  Mor- 
rill, by  whom  he  had  one  child, — William  B.  Mary 
Morrill  died  in  1833.  The  son,  William  B.,  married 
Julia  Collins,  of  New  York  (no  children).  William 
B.  died  November  6,  18G1. 

Jonathan  li.  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Laura 
Linscott,  who  died  shortly  after  marriage.  For  his 
third  wife,  he  married  Abliy  R.  Ballard,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Abigail  (Richardson)  Ballard.  Slie  was 
born  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  November  2,  1818.  They 
had  three  children,  viz.:  Abby  M.,  born  March  30, 
1839;  Stephen  II.,  born  March  5,  1843,  and  died 
September  '),  18-18;  Ste|)hen  H.  (again)  born  July  8, 
1849,  and  died  August  25,  1853. 


Abby  M.  married  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Brown,  a  native 
of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  who  has  been  for  twenty 
years  a  dentist  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 


PHILIP   JONEf!. 

Philip  Jones  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Ruth  (Page) 
Jones  and  grandson  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hobart  Jones,  who  settled  in  Amesbury  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Philip  was  born  July  3,  1810, 
and  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
viz.,  Lydia,  born  November  15, 1792,  and  died  young  ; 
Elizabeth,  born  March  20,  1795  ;  Ezekiel,  born  March 
3,  1798,  and  died  young;  Hannah,  born  September  2, 
1801 ;  Ruth,  born  October  9,  1806 ;  Philip,  born  July, 
3,  1810;  Lydia,  born  July  28,  1814. 

Elizabeth  married  Hiram  Neal ;  Hannah  married 
John    Huntington ;    Ruth   married   Josiah   Challis ; 
Philip  married  Ann  Osgood,  the  adopted  daughter  of        I 
Richard  Osgood,  of  Salisbury,  JIass. ;  Lydia  married 
Charles  M.  Brown. 

Philip  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  was  con- 
sidered authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture. If  there  was  a  farm  to  be  sold,  Mr.  Jones  was 
called  upon  to  appraise  it. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  very  methodical  and  a  natural 
mechanic,  did  his  own  iron-work  and  shoed  his  own 
hor.ses.  If  he  wanted  a  new  wagon  or  carriage,  he 
bought  the  parts  and  put  them  together ;  was  very 
enterprising  and  always  encouraged  improvements, 
and  was  considered  an  A  1  farmer,  and  his  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  liad  been  selectman  of  the  town,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Jones 
died  of  paralysis  April  9,  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
had  one  child — Lura  A.  She  married  a  Bartlett. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  died  November  1,  1869. 


EEV.   NATHANIEL    LASELL. 

Rev.    Nathaniel    Lasell     was   born  in   Schoharie, 
N.  Y.,  Februar-y  4,  1816.     He  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Chester  and  Nancy   (Manning)    Lasell.     His  father        J 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  and  his        I 
mother  of  Gov.   Bradford.     Thus  was  lie  of  Pilgrim         ' 
stock.     There   was  also  a  Huguenot  element   in  the 
father's  family.     His  parents  moved  from  Scotland, 
Conn.,   to  Schoharie   in    1806.     He  had  a   Christian 
training  in   a  devoutly   Christian   home,   and    early 
came  into  the  Christian  life. 

His  preparation  for  college  was  in  the  academy  of 
his  native  town  and  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  en- 
tered Williams  College  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  1842,  I 
among  the  first  in  his  cla.ss.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  tn 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  April  16,  184."). 
He  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Russia,  , 
N.  Y.,  lor  some  time.     He  was  ordained  and  installed         ' 
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pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  4,  l■*^■')0,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1853.  He  was  acting  jia-itur  ol'  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  IVoni  November  (i, 
1S53,  to  April  (>,  ISoli.  He  was  installed  pastor  ol 
tlie  First  Congregational  Clnnxh  in  ICxeter,  X.  If., 
June  !),  1S.')(;,  and  dismissed  June  12,  lS,"il).  [[e  then 
removed  to  Amesbury,  where  he  ever  after  resi<led. 
He  filled  all  these  later  years,  however,  with  minis- 
tering to  several  churches.  He  was  lor  five  yeans 
acting  pastor  of  the  Union  (Miurch,  Salisbury,  near 
his  residence.  Several  years  he  sup]dieil  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  West  Newbury.  A  like 
.service  he  reiulered  for  a,  brief  time  to  the  church  in 
Brentwood,  N.  If.,  and  for  several  years  to  the  church 
in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  preaching  until  within  a  (ew 
months  of  his  death.  After  a  brief  sickness  he  died 
on  his  si.xty-fourth  birthday,  February  4,  1S80. 

As  a  .scholar  Mr.  Lasell  took  high  rank.  As  a 
preacher  he  excelled.  I'>y  his  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  by  a  certain  fresliuess  aud  individuality  of 
jiresentation,  he  awakened  and  kept  the  interest  of 
his  hearers,  aud  fixed  his  sermons  in  their  minds, 
"  It  was  easy  to  reuicudjer  theui  "  is  the  testiuuuiy  of 
a  hearer. 

As  a  friend  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  His  aflec- 
tionate  nature,  cordial  numuer,  his  keen  and  kindly 
wit,  made  him  beloved  by  the  people  to  whom  be 
ministered,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  jiersonal  frienils. 
And  all  was  consecrated  by  a  strong  and  earnest 
piety. 

He  married  ^Vfrs.  Susan  L.  Wiukley,  June  25, 
1850,  who  survives  him. 


HON.    OEORCK    W.    MORRII,L. 

Hon.  George  W.  Morrill  was  born  tui  May  15,  ISIS, 
at  Amesbury,  Mass.  His  parents,  Moses  aud  Hannah 
.Morrill,  were  also  natives  of  Amesbury.  His  father 
followed  the  trade  of  ship-car]ienter  at  various  points 
on  the  Merriniac  River,  aud  when  ship-building  was 
dull  he  worked  his  farm. 

The  son  had  lU)  other  school  opjiortunities  than 
those  furnished  by  the  comniou  schools  of  Amesbury. 
The  old  academy  serveil  as  tlie  high  school  of  the 
time,  and  even  its  privileges  were  not  long  at  the 
students'  command.  While  still  a  boy  he  went  to 
work  in  the  woolen  mills  for  a  time.  Farm  work 
being  distasteful  to  him,  he  felt  unwilling  to  defer  to 
his  father's  wish  that  he  shoubl  becoini^  a  firmer,  aud 
W'Cnt  to  Boston  aiul  formally  Ixiuud  himself  as  a  car- 
penter's apprentice  when  eighteen  years  old. 

To  the  acquirement  of  his  traile  ho  ajiplied  himself 
with  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  wlii(di  always  charac- 
terized his  efforts. 

The  years  of  his  aiipreuticeship  taught  him  much 
more  than  the  complete  mastery  of  his  trade.  His 
alert  mind  was  awake  Id  the  iiitcdiectual  life  of  the 
city,  aud,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so,  he  made  opportu- 
nity to  share  it. 


He  was  careful  to  keep  iutbrmed  concerning  all  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  and  utilized  every  chance  he 
could  secure  to  listen  in  their  public  addresses. 

His  ta.ste  for  p.dilirs  was  thus  directed  by  t^uincy 
Adams,  Webster  and  Choate. 

In  religion  ami  philanthropy  .lohu  J'ierpont  and 
Theodore  Parker  furnished  cougeuial  thouglil  and 
stimulus. 

JIusic  provided  whidesome  eutertaiument  to  a  boy 
gifted  with  an  exipiisitc  ear  for  harmony.  His  tlute- 
jilayiug  and  fine  tenor  voice  enabled  him  to  give  as 
well  as  to  receive  musical  di'light. 

Bost<ui  was  for  him  happily  chosen  as  the  jdace  in 
which  to  learn  a  trade.  In  graduating  from  the  car- 
penter's bench  he  kuew  the  use  of  other  tools,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  trade.  He  began  the  life  of  a  journey- 
man car|)enter  in  Brunswick,  Georgia,  whither  he 
traveled  by  sailing  vessel  from  New  Bedford,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  remained  in  the  South  three 
years,  Ibllowing  his  trade. 

While  working  in  the  town  and  upon  neighboring 
plantations  he  had  a  near  view  of  the  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery.  His  rigid  sense  of  justice  condemned 
the  violation  of  liberty  and  of  human  rights. 

He  naturally  atliliated  in  polities  with  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  and  became  a,  member  of  the  Kepnb- 
lican  party  as  soon  as  it  was  Ibrnied.  licturning  to 
New  England,  he  plied  his  trade  at  several  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  1843  he  married  Lydia  F.  Wells,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Amesbury.  As  boy  and  girl  they  had  been 
playmates ;  as  man  and  woman  they  were  to  be  for 
forty-three  years  loving  companions  and  helpmeets. 

In  184'J,  at  the  request  of  the  Wason  Brothers,  rail- 
road car  builders,  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  he  moved  to 
that  city,  and  went  to  wcu-k  in  the  car-shops.  In  IS51 
he  helped  to  (it  up  and  start  a  ear-shop  in  Cleveland, 
()hio,  and  moved  his  family  to  that  growing  city  on 
tlie  Western  Reserve.  Besides  working  in  the  shop, 
he  served  also  as  its  clerk  and  book-keeper. 

His  services  were  of  such  value  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  ultimately  its  senior  part- 
ner. 

For  sixteen  years  he  conducted  the  car-shops  with 
success,  and  in  ISti?  retired  from  active  business  with 
a  competency.  He  took  high  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Cleveland.  He  was  respected  for  his 
unswerving  integrity  and  his  ability.  He  was  loved 
and  admired  for  his  winning  personality,  his  graceful, 
genial  manners  and  his  generous  charities,  of  which 
only  the  many  recipients  knew.  Political  honors 
sought  him,  placing  him  in  the  f'ity  Council  for  sev- 
eral years. 

At  this  time  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  "under-ground  railmad."  Runaway  slaves  came 
here  to  take  the  night  lioats  for  Detroit,  where  only  a 
river  separated  them  fnun  Canada  and  freedom. 

George  W.  Morrill  was  known  as  a  man  willing  to 
lielp  the  runaways.      To  him  consignments   ol'  such 
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freight  were  addressed,  and  he  accordingly  met  the 
anxious  blacks  and  stowed  them  safely  away  aboard 
the  steamboats. 

Captain  Pierce,  agent  of  the  line  and  an  ardent 
Democrat,  was  always  on  the  dock  superintending 
the  shipment  of  freights.  Knowing  Mr.  Morrill's 
repeated  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  often 
said  to  him:  "  J\[orrill,  if  I  ever  see  you  taking  ne- 
groes onto  my  boats,  I  certainly  shall  deliver  them 
up."  But  on  Mr.  Morrill's  approach  with  the  blacks, 
the  humane  captain  would  turn  his  back,  so  that  see- 
ing the  negroes  board  the  boat  was  out  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Morrill  was  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  man,  and 
he  always  gave  to  the  nation  an  active  and  an  un- 
wavering support;  but  to  him  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  subordinate  to  a  higher  law,  which  the  human 
conaeieuce  sanctioned  and  enforced. 

His  achievements  in  Cleveland  brought  him  wealth, 
social  position  and  troops  of  friends.  Most  men  so 
circumstanced  would  have  settled  permanently  amid 
such  surroundings.  With  him,  however,  had  re- 
mained a  love  for  his  native  New  England  strong 
enough  to  induce  his  return  thither. 

By  this  step  he  willingly  surrendered  the  certainty 
of  acquiring  great  riches,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
of  winning  the  political  prominence  which  his  ster- 
ling merit,  business  sagacity  and  great  popularity  put 
within  easy  reach.  No  man  in  the  city  was  more 
loved  and  honoreil  than  be. 

In  1SG7  he  moved  to  Boston  and  retained  a  resi- 
dence there  a  few  years,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  securing  the  information  a 
practical  man,  with  keen  observation  and  a  just  judg- 
ment in  making  comparisons,  can  obtain  from  the 
study  which  traveling  affords. 

In  1873  he  built  his  home  in  Amesbury,  and  re- 
mained there  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  His  love  for 
his  native  place  had  never  abated,  and  an  ultimate 
return  thither  had  been  his  wish  and  purpose.  He 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
a  pride  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  environment. 

Political  preferment  he  never  sought.  It  came  to 
him  as  the  spontaneous  offer  of  constituents.  Chosen 
representative  to  the  General  Court  for  the  session  of 
1875-76,  he  served  with  ability  and  characteristic 
zeal. 

His  eflforts  secured  to  Amesbury  an  advantageous 
boundary  line,  when  the  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, incorporating  the  new  town  of  Merrimac.  He 
was  cho.sen  Presidential  Elector  in  1876,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  the  successful  Republican  candidate. 

In  1884  lie  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County  by  a 
Republican  majority  vote  without  precedent.  He  led 
his  opponent  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  district. 
His  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position  was 
indor.sed  by  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  the  following 
year.  As  chairman  of  three  committees,  tliat  of  the 
Treasury  being  one  of  them,  he  conscientiously  per- 


formed every  duty  incumbent  upon  him.  It  afforded 
him  satisfaction,  while  in  the  Senate,  to  be  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  j)assage  of  an  act  unit- 
ing that  part  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  known  as 
Salisbury  Mills  to  the  town  of  Amesbury.  This 
union  of  the  towns  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  busine-- 
need,  and  as  such  commanded  his  approval  and  re- 
ceived his  efficient  support.  He  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  election  to  the  Senate. 

George  W.  Morrill,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  gave 
his  best  endeavors  to  whatever  he  undertook  to  do 
Faithfulness,  truthfulness,  sincerity  and  earnestnes- 
characterized  his  every  thought  and  efl'ort.  As  a  uk- 
chanic,  any  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  a  sym- 
metrical curve  oflended  him ;  as  a  business  man,  only 
scrupulous  exactitude  and  correctness  received  his 
approval;  as  a  legislator,  he  was  independent,  and 
only  such  measures  as  he  believed  to  be  right  in 
princijde  commanded  his  support.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  would  not  turn  his  attention  earlier  to 
public  affairs.  Men  like  him  are  admirably  equipped 
to  give  to  the  administration  of  public  office  the  ad- 
vantage of  management  on  business  methods. 

Descended  from  Puritan  ancestors  rigidly  narrow 
in  theology,  he  was  himself  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  civil  and  political 
affairs. 

Throughout  his  life  he  looked  to  reason  and  con- 
science for  guidance;  a  kind  and  loyal  husband  and  a 
loving  and  indulgent  father,  who  taught  by  his  own 
daily  example,  that  most  impressive  of  all  teachings. 
Handsome  in  person,  commanding  in  appearance, 
genial  in  manner,  generous  with  his  wealth,  and  with 
cheery  words,  his  winning  jsersonality  was  universally 
respected  as  that  of  an  able  and  good  man. 

He  assumed  no  virtue  that  he  did  not  have.  A 
strong  man  mentally  and  morally,  he  was,  at  all  times 
and  wherever  placed,  outspoken  in  his  opinions  and 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1886  his  health  was  im- 
paired by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 10th  of  that  year  he  passed  away  from  earth  sud- 
denly in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  No  higher 
eulogium  could  be  spoken  of  any  man  than  that  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  an  old  neighbor,  who  said  :  "  I 
have  known  George  W.  Morrill  for  sixty  years.  In 
all  that  time  he  never  did  a  dishonorable  thing.  He 
could  not  entertain  a  dishonorable  thought." 


REV.   D.   GOEDOX   ESTES,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  Gordon,  Estes,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Maiden, 
Mass.,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  semi- 
nery  in  Andover,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the 
class  of  1839.  He  was  for  a  short  time  junior  partner 
of  an  old-established  mercantile  house  in  Boston. 

He  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  "  General  The- 
ological Seminary  "  at  New  York,  and  in  1845  was 
crdained  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
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by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jrantoii  Eastlnirii,  D.D.,  in  St. 
Peter's,  Salem.  His  first  parisli  was  St.  James' 
t'luireli,  Ame.sbury,  JLiss.  In  I.S47,  (Inrin-;  a  visit  tci 
Kiinipe,  lie  was  matrieulated  as  a  iiu'mlier  nt'  the 
Halle  Witlcnbtri;  Uiiiversily,  and  attended  leetnres 
of  Trofessors  lloediffer  and  Tluillnek.  In  1S48  he 
wa.s  present  at  the  f'oreinir  of  the  Dneal  liastile  (if 
Venice;  also  in  Naples  during  their  attempt  at  revo- 
lution :  and  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  memorable 
"  Four  Days  of  June." 

On  aeeount  of  a  broneliial  trouble,  he  parsed  two 
winters  in  Florida,  one  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  resided 
several  years  in  the  West  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  St.  Louis;  Christ  Church,  Boonville ;  and 
Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  the  diocese  of 
r>ishop  Hawks.  From  St.  Paul's  College,  Missouri, 
with  his  dear  friend  and  classmate,  William  D.  Cor- 
byn,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 

He  returned  to  Amesbury  and  to  his  tirst  parish, 
which  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave,  and  passed  a 
winter  in  St.  Croi.x,  West  Lulies,  but  never  recovered 
liis  health,  and,  after  great  sud'ering,  died  of  Bright's 
disease  at  his  residence  at  Hillside,  Amesbury. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  dignity,  high  culture, 
amiable  and  alfable,  a  dear  lover  of  a  good  joke,  cour- 
teous, hospitable  and  generous.  These  ijualitics 
made  him  universally  beloved. 

He  married  Hannali  ^L,  youngest  daughter  of 
Paul  Moodv,  of  Lowell. 


M.  I>.  I'.  sTEElu;. 
Among  the  business  men  who  have  made  their  home 
in  Amesbury,  lew  have  given  sucli  evidence  of  enter- 
prise, perseverance  and  skill  as  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Born  in  Pascoag,  R.  I.,  in  1S28,  he,  like 
many  New  England  boys,  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
means  of  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  To  him  the 
battle  of  life  was  earnest;  l)tit  with  a  mind  trained 
to  industry,  he  entered  a  woolen-mill,  learning  every 
de)iartment  of  the  business,  with  the  hidden  resolu- 
tion to  win  success.  It  was  thus  he  shaped  his  future 
years  for  the  good  fortune  which  followed  honest  en- 
deavor. Advancing  step  by  step,  he  soon  became  the 
owner  of  a  mill  in  Uxbridge  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  that  town,  when  he 
received  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Amesbury 
Woolen  Company's  mills,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
at  that  time  in  New  England,  and  receiving  a  salary 
at  one  period  larger  than  that  paid  to  the  President 
of  the  L'nilcd  States.  From  IS.iS,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  Mr.  Steere  was  em|)Ioyed  as  the  agent  of 
the  mills  in  this  town,  covering  a  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity.  During  his  agency,  the  working 
capacity  of  the  coni|iany  was  doubled  by  the  building 
of  several  of  its  largest  factories,  the  water-power 
was  vastly  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
large  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  three 
companies  which   did  busine.^s  on   llie  Powow  River 


were  consolidated  into  one  by  purchase,  over  which 
he  was  the  sole  agent.  In  1882. Mr.  Steere  resigned 
his  agency  to  seek  needed  rest.  In  188:;-8-l  he  was 
called  to  represent  the  First  District  of  Ilsscx  in  the 
Legislature,  receiving  nearly  a  unanimous  vciie.  The 
same  year  he  visited  i^umpe  in  c:'mpany  with  the 
late  .lohn  Gardner,  then  treasurer  of  tlie  .Amesbury 
Mills.  But  one  born  to  such  active  business  could 
not  long  continue  unemployed,  and  he  soon  after  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  large  carriage  lirm  of  Biddle  & 
Smart,  and  carries  into  that  industry  the  same 
energy  of  character.  To  him  the  town  is  in  part  in- 
debted for  the  building  of  the  tine  opera-house  which 
now  adorns  Main  Street. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 
MERRIMAC. 

BY    WILLIAM    T.    DAVIS. 

The  town  of  Merrimac  constituted  the  West  Par- 
ish of  Amesbury  until  its  incorporation  as  a  separate 
municipality,  on  the  11th  of  Ajiril,  187G.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  north  sideof  tlie  river  Irom  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  covers  a  territory  about  three  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  bounded  on  its 
lour  sides  by  the  Merrimac  River,  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill, the  New  Hamjishire  line  and  the  jiarent  town  of 
Amesbury.  It  is  described  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  "all  the  territory  now  within  the  town  of 
.\Micsbury,  in  the  (Kiunly  of  Essex,  comprised  within 
the  following  limits,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Merrimac  River  at  the  middle  of  the 
mouth  of  Pressey's  Creek  (so  called);  thence  running 
northerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  land  on  the  .southerly  siile  of  Kimball's  Pond  ; 
thence  nortiuvestcrly  m  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  the  town  line,  dividing  Amesbury  and  Newton, 
N.  H.,  2050  feet  west  from  the  Monument  on  the 
State  line,  dividing  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  on  a  road  leading  from  Newton  to 
Amesbury,  and  near  the  house  of  Arthur  Robert- 
shaw;  thence  westerly,  southwesterly  and  southeast- 
erly as  the  iiresent  division  lines  run  between  the 
said  town  of  Newton,  City  of  Haverhill  and  said  town 
of  Amesbury  to  a  point  on  the  Merrimac  River; 
thence  easterly  by  the  .Merrimac  River  to  the  point 
of  beginning."' 

This  territory  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hill, 
valley  and  plain,  and  shares  largely  the  picturesciue 
qualities  for  which  botli  shores  of  the  Merrimac 
River  arc  distinguished.  On  the  south  and  west  ex- 
tends a  range  of  hills  known  as  "Long"  and  "Red 
Oak,"  which  are  easy  of  access  and  Irom  which  inter- 
esting views  may  be  obtained  of  the  undulating 
slopes  through  which,  like  a  silver  threail,  the  river 
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stretches  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  these 
points  of  view  glimpses  may  be  obtained,  across  and 
beyond  the  fields  and  forests  nearer  at  hand,  of 
church-spires  along  tlie  Neve  Hampshire  line,  while 
on  the  west  "  Birch  Meadow,"  with  its  scattered 
farm-houses,  and  the  summit  of  "  Brandy  Brow,"  the 
meeting-place  of  four  towns  and  two  States,  catch  the 
eye,  and  on  the  south  and  east  and  northeast  the 
West  Newbury  highlands  and  "Bear  Hill"  complete 
the  panorama  of  which  the  villages  of  Merrimac,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  are  the  central  and  salient 
points.  Near  by  is  the  birth-place  of  Whittier,  within 
the  limits  of  Haverhill,  but  near  the  Merrimac  line, 
and  bounded  by  the  landscape  which,  if  it  did  not 
create  the  poet,  at  least  kindled  his  imagination  and 
inspired  his  pen. 

The  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  Weat  Parish  of 
Amesbury  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Edward  Cottle  was  located  in  that  sec- 
tion at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  Samuel  Foot  and 
John  Pressey  were  there  respectively  in  1659  and  1664. 
Henry  Tuxbury,  Thomas  Nichols,  John  Grimpsen 
and  Thomas  Sargent  were  all  settled  there  before 
1670,  while  the  Aliens  and  Fowlers  and  Morses  were 
to  be  found  there  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  What 
is  now  Merrimac  was  called  Jamaco  at  an  early  date, 
and  for  a  century  or  more  it  continued  to  bear  that 
name.  As  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  grew  less  year  by 
year,  the  eagerness  for  landed  possessions  which  char- 
acterized the  settlers  of  New  England  pushed  the 
wave  of  population  farther  and  farther  into  outlying 
districts,  and  under  the  influenceof  this  wave  Jamaco 
increased  gradually  in  population,  adding  yearly  new 
families  and  new  names  to  the  settlement.  The  Davis, 
Kelly  and  Clement  families  made  their  appearance 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  about  the  year 
1722  Abraham  Merrill  removed  to  Jamaco  from  New- 
bury with  his  family,  incliKling  three  sons, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob, — whose  descendants  have  until 
recently  been  numerous  within  its  limits. 

At  an  earlier  date  John  Martin  and  Joseph  Peaslee 
became  settlers,  the  latter  locating  himself  in  Newton, 
then  within  the  Salisbury  grant,  and  finally  in  Haver- 
hill, where  he  died.  Joseph  Lankester,  Samuel 
Hadley  and  the  families  of  Blaisdell  and  Hoyt  were 
also  there  at  an  early  date,  and  as  early  as  1666  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  Thomas  Harvey.  A 
Thomas  Harvey  was  a  ship  carpenter  and  built  ves- 
sels at  Jamaco,  on  land  granted  to  him  by  the  town, 
in  1710.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  in  16'J0,  '94,  '97, 
'99,  1706,  '08,  '13  and  '14.  At  various  times  in  the 
history  of  this  district  the  names  of  Chase  and  Ken- 
drick  also  appear  and  many  others,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  extinct. 

As  early  as  1715  the  population  of  the  West  Dis- 
trict had  so  far  incre:iscd  as  to  warrant  the  desire  for 
a  meeting-house  witliin  its  limits.  Indeed,  a  vote, 
afterwards  reconsidered,  was  jjassed  by  the  town  in 
that  year  to   build  a  house  in  that  district.     In  1722 


the  town  agreed  definitely  to  the  plan  and  a  meeting- 
house was  at  once  erected.  The  West  Parish  agreed 
to  pay  the  salary  of  their  minister,  and  thus  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  parishes  was  accomplished,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1725.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1726,  the  new  church  was  organized 
and  the  church  covenant  was  signed.  Previous  tu 
the  organization  of  the  church  the  parish,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  6th  of  July,  1725,  voted  to  invito 
Joseph  Parsons  to  settle  as  its  minister.  After  some 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Parsons  he  declined  the  invi- 
tation, and  was  afterwards  ordained,  on  the  8th  ol' 
June,  1726,  as  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bradford,  where  he  died.  May  4,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  held  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1725,  a  commitee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
visit  Mr.  Hale,  of  Boxford,  or  Mr.  Samuel  Coffin  <>r 
Mr.  Edmund  March,  of  Newbury,  or  Mr.  Wingate,  "i 
"  Hamtown,"  and  if  possible  secure  one  of  them  to 
preach  three  or  four  Sabbaths.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1725,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  se- 
cured Mr.  Wingate,  and  the  parish  appointed  a  conj- 
mittee,  consisting  of  Captains  Foot  and  Stephens  and 
Mr.  John  Blaisdell,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Wingate  con- 
cerning an  engagement  to  "preach  for  a  consider- 
able time." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  January,  1726,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  "to  observe  a  day  of  fasti  til'- 
for  to  seek  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  Thursday  \ 
20th  of  January  instant,  was  the  day  appointed,  ami 
Mr.  Wells,  of  the  First  church,  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Mr.  Gooken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  wen 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  fast  &  to  advise  who 
to  call  toy'  work  of  ministry."  As  a  result  of  the 
advice  sought,  Mr.  Wingate  was  invited  to  perma- 
nently settle  with  a  salary  of  "fourscore  pound  a 
year  for  the  first  two  years  and  afterward  a  hundred 
a  year,  and  the  use  of  the  Pasnedg."  It  was  also  ■ 
agreed  to  give  him  thirty  cords  of  wood  each  year,  I 
and  that  "  in  case  his  family  should  increase,  there 
should  beau  increase  of  salary;  and  in  case  he  should 
settle  in  the  Precinct  and  provide  for  himself  a  horse 
and  a  dwelling-place,  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  first  four  years  over  and  above  his  fixed 
salary." 

Mr.  Wingate  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  was 
voted  "  to  observe  the  19th  of  May  as  a  day  of  fast-  , 
ing  and  specially  seeking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
the  anticipated  ordination."  The  fast  was  held  as 
l)roposed,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Amesbury,  Rev.  Mr. 
Gushing,  of  Salisbury  East  Parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Salisbury  West  Parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  New- 
bury West  Parish,  and  Rev.  Mr,  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
were  present.  On  the  same  day,  as  has  already  been  , 
stated,  the  church  was  organized  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  was  made 
and  acknowledged,  and  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,  John 
Foot,  Thomas  Fowler,  Abraham  Merrill,  Thomas 
Colby,    Titus    Wells,     Valentine     Rowell,     Samuel 
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Stevens,  Joseph  iSargent,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Philip 
Kowell,  William  Mniilton,  Tappaii  Oiihvay,  Ji>hn 
lUasilell  aiul  Abraham  Men-ill,  Jr.  .sillied  the  lollcuv- 
ini;  church  covenant: 

"  Foriisrimch  as  the  I,or.l  luith  iiccepleJ  iis  sinful  wn-ldii'S  into  cuvo- 
nant  with  liis  Jlnjcsty,  in  Cliiist  wo  tliiTuforo  avmuli  Iho  Lord  to  bo  our 
God,  mill  liiako  firm  imii  sure  coveimntwith  liis  Aliijcslj-  and  ono  Willi 
anotlitr  (fliroiigh  tilt' gnioo  of  I'lirist)  to  give  up  ourselves  to  liiiii  ;  to 
BuliMiit  to  his  Govcrnnipnt  and  all  liis  holy  ordinaucM,  acknowledRing 
him  for  our  Proplu't,  I'rii'st  and  King  ;  to  walk  In-fore  him  in  all  things 
according  to  tlio  rule  of  his  Word;  shunning  all  Atheism  and  Aiiti- 
Christiaiiism  with  all  other  errors  and  |i.dlulions  in  the  worship  of  (Jod. 
We  do  also  hind  oui-selvcs  to  walk  togellier  with  the  Church  an.l  all  llie 
mcmbei-sof  it  in  mutual  love  and  watchfulness  to  the  biiilding  upof 
each  other  in  the  faith  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  his  holy  will  and  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  woi-ship  in  pub- 
lic and  private  according  to  Gospel  order  and  institution  ;  hereby 
craving  help  at  God's  hands  for  performance  hereof  we  do  also  with 
ourselves  give  up  our  seed  unto  the  Lord  to  be  his  people  and  to  submit 
under  tlm  wulch  and  disci|.liuc  of  this ','huich  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Christ." 

The  church  having  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
Mr.  Wingate  to  settle,  the  ordination  took  place  on 
the  ir)th  of  June,  172(3.  Rev.  Mr.  "Wells,  of  Ames- 
bury,  offered  an  introductory  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Goo- 
ken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  preacheil  the  sermon  from 
John  20:  10;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  Newbury,  luade  the 
ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Salisbury, 
gave  the  charge;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Salislmry, 
the  right  hand  of  I'ellowship.  On  the  K^th  of  July 
Abraham  Merrill  and  Joseph  Colby  were  chosen  dea- 
cons, and  the  church  organization  was  comjilete. 

Tiie  following  list  of  persons  included  in  the  first 
rate  for  the  minister's  salary  will  convey  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Jamaco  in  1721): 


Abraham  Merrill. 
Abiier  Whittier. 
Benjamin  Hadloy. 
Cutting  Feavor. 
David  Sargent. 
Ephniim  PembertoD. 
Jacob  Iloyt. 
Jonathan  Colby. 
.Tonathan  Sargent. 
John  I'ressey. 
ThoniM  Ilavis. 
John  Jliirtin. 
Samuel  Hadley,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  .Merrill. 
Joseph  Iladley. 
George  Hadley. 
Henry  Dow. 
Micali  Lanckeater. 
William  I'ressey. 
Abraliam  Colby. 
Beuony  Tucker. 
Joseph  liartlett. 
Charles  Sargent,  Jr. 
Daniel  lloyt. 
Klias  Colby. 
Eben  Ahoot. 
Philip  Uowoll. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Philip  Sargent,  Jr. 
Nehcmiah  Heath. 
Samuel  Martin. 
Ezra  Tucker. 
Itlclmrd  Goodwin. 
Samuel  Silver. 
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Josepli  M....dy. 
Jolin  Lanckeslcr. 
Philip  Sargent. 
Thomas  Beedle,  Jr. 
Thomas  Rowell. 
John  Fool,  Jr. 
Timothy  Sargent. 
James  Ordway. 
Timothy  Colby. 
Jonathan  Clement. 
Samuel  Poore. 
John  Ordway. 
John  Harvey. 
Jonah  Fowler. 
Jacob  Sargent,  Jr. 
William  Sargent,  Jr. 
David  Coope. 
Jonathan  Nichols. 
Henry  Trnssell. 
Joseph  Preg(!tt. 
Joseph  Collins. 
Nathaniel  Da  vies. 
Jedidiah  Titcomb. 
Jeremiah  Fowler. 
William  Moulton. 
John  Whiltior. 
Samuel  Foot. 
Joseph  Currier. 
John  Davies. 
Samuel  Stevens. 
Joseph  Harvey. 
John  Bartlett,  Sr. 
Joseph  Slioort. 
William  Harvey. 


iam  Fowie 
i  W.IU. 

Ferri 


allw 


Ja.ob  I'ressey, 
Ahn.tr  Brown. 
Benjamin  Tucke 
Charles  Allen. 
Daniel  Sargcul. 
Kpbraim  Davies. 


il)a 


Timothy  lloyt. 
Samuel  Davies. 
Samiiel  Hunt. 
John  Straw. 
Jolin  Hunt. 
William  Davies. 
Snmuel  Hadley. 
Richard  Kelley. 
Isaac  Colby. 
Joseph  Lauckester. 


Isaac  Rogers. 
K/.ekiel  Colby. 
Samuel  Juell. 
Henry  Trussell,  Jr 
Philip  Call. 
Thomas  Beedle. 
Thomas  Colby. 
Jonathan  Kelley. 
James  Dow. 
Samuel  Colby,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Tucker. 


el  Yi 


Till 
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John  Nichols. 
Robert  Ring. 
John  I'ressey. 

John  Bla.sd.ll. 
Joseph  Davies,  Jr. 


Valentine  Rowell. 
Jonathan  Davies. 
Tlioiuas  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Fowler. 
Andrew  Roweu. 
Josepli  Davis. 
John  Fowler. 
Capt.  John  Foot. 
R..bert  Bev'dle. 
John  B.irllett,  Jr. 
Thomas  Wells, 
diaries  Sargent. 


Mr.  Wingate's  ministry  was  a  long  and  eminently 
successful  one.  It  continued  nearly  si.xty  year.s,  and 
terminated  only  with  his  life  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1786.  He  was  born  in  Ham[)ton,  N.  IT.,  in  June, 
1703,  and  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Wingate,  of  that 
town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1723,  and  must 
have  been  settled  in  Amesburysoon  alter  the  close  of 
his  theological  studies.  His  wife  was  Mary  Balch, 
and  his  children  were  Paine,  who  married  Eunice 
Pickering  ;  Mary,  who  married  Ephraim  Elliot ; 
Betsey,  who  married  a  Bartlett;  8arah,  who  married 
Samuel  Bradley;  John,  who  marrietl  two  wives, — a 
Webster  and  a  Kimball;  Joshua,  who  married  Han- 
nah (Jarr;  Abigail,  who  married  an  Ingalls;  and 
Josepli,  who  married  Juilith  Carr.  Paine  Wingate, 
the  oldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759,  and 
after  preaching  several  years  in  Hampton,  N.  H., 
became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Representative  and  Senator  from  that 
State  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  died  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1S38,  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate, 
lies  buried  in  tlie  cemetery  at  Merrimac,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  cut  on  his  monument: 

*'  In  memory  of 

Rev.  I'.mne  WiNfi.\TE, 

First  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Amosbury  West  Parish.  In  his  meek- 
ness and  moderation  unaflfectcd  Piety  and  Benevolence  were  eminently 
conspicuous.  The  People  of  his  charge  were  for  a  long  series  of  years 
edified  by  his  preaching  and  animated  to  the  practice  of  pure  Religion 
by  his  e.\anii>le.  Having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  minis- 
terial office  near  sixty  yeals.  beloved  and  honored  by  those  who  best 
know  him,  ho  departed  this  life  in  cheerful  expectation  of  a  better  on 
the  lUth  of  Feb.,  1780,  Etat  83." 

Mrs.  Wingate  survived  her  husband  less  than  two 
years,  and  having  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1787,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  buried  by  his  side.  As  lier 
epitaph   states,  tlie   monument  over   her  grave  wot 
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erected  "to  record  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  living.'' 

In  1787  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parish,  invited  Kev.  Francis  Welch  to  settle,  offering 
him  the  use  of  the  par.sonage,  one  hundred  pounds  as 
a  settlement  and  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1789,  the  ordination  took  place,  at  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Salisbury ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Newton  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Southampton  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill, 
of  Plaistow  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Billerica;  Rev. 
Mr.  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Haverhill ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Peabody,  of  Atkinson  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Newbury ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dutch 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bradford,  constituted  the  or- 
daining council.  Mr.  Cummings  offered  the  intro- 
ductory prayer,  Mr.  Merrill  preached  the  sermon 
from  Phil.  1 :  8,  Mr.  Noyes  made  the  ordaining 
prayer,  Mr.  Webster  gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
concluding  prayer. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Welch  was  a  short  one,  but 
long  enough  to  impress  the  people  of  his  charge 
with  his  dignity  and  uprightness  of  character,  with 
the  example  of  his  Christian  life,  with  his  eminent 
ability  and  eloquence,  and  to  win  their  warmest  affec- 
tion. He  died  December  15,  1798,  and  the  slab  cov- 
ering his  grave  in  the  cemetery  in  Merrimac  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 

"  This  Monument 
is  siicred  to  the  dust  and  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Feancis  Welch, 
son  of  .Joseph   W^elch,  Esq.,   of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  who  suddenly  departed 
this  life  Decomher  15, 1793,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
fifth  of  his  ministry  ;  within  a  year  of  his  nuptial  contract  with  Miss 
Priscilla  Adams,  who  remains  with  an  infant  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
tender  and  atl'ectionate  husband. 

"Through  the  snares  and  dangers  of  life  Reason  nucontPouled  held 
the  Empire  of  his  breast.  Religion  was  his  polar  star.  Modest  without 
diffidence,  steadfast  without  bigotry  and  devout  without  superstition,  he 
well  combined  the  most  important  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  of- 
fice, and  discharged  it  with  faithfulness,  reputation  and  success.  Taken 
from  prospects  of  extensive  usefulness,  and  leaving  an  evidence  of  his 
worth  in  the  universal  lamentation  of  his  acquaintance,  he  has  led  the 
way  to  those  blissful  mansions  which  he  earnestly  labored  to  fill  with 
inhabitants." 

Mr.  Welch,  as  his  gravestone  states,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Welch,  of  Plaistow  ;  and  his  mother's  maiden- 
name  was  Hannah  Chase.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1787,  in  the  cla.ss  with  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Abiel  Abbot,  William  Cranch,  Thaddeus  Mason  Har- 
ris, James  Lloyd,  Samuel  Putnam  and  others  who 
lived  to  win  a  national  rci)utation.  His  parents  were 
Baptists,  and  though  his  dejiarture  from  ancestral 
faith  was  a  source  of  domestic  anxiety  for  a  lime,  his 
father,  at  a  later  day,  united  with  a  Congregational 
Church  ;  and  a  younger  brother  followed  him  into 
the  Congregational  ministry.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  Kev.  Giles  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
and  married,  December  6,  1792,  Priscilla,  daughter  of 


Rev.  Phineas  Adams,  of  the  West  Church  in  Haver- 
hill. 

In  May,  1794,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Jona- 
than Brown,  which  was  declined,  and  in  November 
in  the  same  year  Rev.  David  Smith  was  invited,  and 
accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1795,  ^^Ir. 
Smith  was  ordained.  The  council  consisted  of  the 
following  ministers:  Noyes,  of  Southampton,  N.  H.; 
Dana  and  Frisbie,  of  Ipswich ;  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
N.  H.;  Adams,  of  Haverhill  ;  Peabody,  of  Atkinson, 
N.  H.;  Allen,  of  Bradford  ;  Eaton,  of  Boxford  ;  Kel- 
ley,  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.;  and  Dutch,  of  Bradford ; 
and  Mr.  Peabody  offered  the  introductory  prayer. 
Mr.  Dana  preached  the  sermon  from  1  Thess.  ii :  5-8, 
Mr.  Merrill  made  the  ordaining  prayer,  Mr.  Noyes 
gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  Mr.  Frisbie  made  the  concluding  prayer. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  over  five  years  from  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Smith,  an  irreconcilable  difficulty 
grew  up  between  him  and  the  parish,  in  which  at 
first  the  church  took  no  part,  except  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  parish  to  bring  about  his  dismission. 
His  relations  with  the  parish  became  at  last,  however, 
so  unpleasant  that  a  council  was  called,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  the  year  1800. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  Col.  Isaac  and  Eunice 
(Adams)  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
July  23,  17(il.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790, 
and  studied  theology  with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph 
Dana.  After  leaving  Amesbury,  he  was  employed 
for  a  time,  by  the  Missionary  Society,  as  a  traveling 
preacher  in  Western  New  York,  and  after  residences 
in  Haverhill,  and  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  he  finally  fixed  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  died  May  19,  1837. 
He  was  married  twice — first,  to  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  Amesbury  pulpit,  Rev.  Francis 
Welch,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  27,  179.">, 
and  second  to  a  lady  of  Portland,  by  the  name  ol 
Cutler.  His  children,  all  by  his  first  wife,  were 
John  Adams,  born  in  Amesbury,  December  20,  1797  ; 
David,  born  in  Amesbury,  July  3,  1799;  William 
Perkins,  born  in  Haverhill,  June  10,  1801;  Mary, 
born  in  Haverhill,  July  23,  1803;  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Haverhill,  January  17,  1805  ;  Charles  Henry,  born  in 
Bath,  N.  H.,  December  12,  1809;  and  Myra  Adams, 
born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  September  21,  1812. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Smith  the  church  re- 
mained without  a  pastor  until  June  6,  1804,  when 
Rev.  Samuel  Mead,  of  Danvers,  was  installed.  The 
council  at  his  installation  consisted  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hull,  of  Amesbury  ;  Wadsworth,  of  Danvers;  Kelley, 
of  Haini)stead,  N.  H.;  Dutch,  of  Bradford  ;  Tomp- 
kins, of  Haverhill ;  Woods,  of  Newbury  ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Hull  otfered  the  introductory  prayer,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  preached  the  sermon  from  1  Tim.  iv:  6,  Mr. 
Kelley  made  the  installing  prayer,  Mr.  Dutch  gave 
tlie  charge,  Mr.  Tompkins  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
shi])   and  Mr.  Woods  made   the   concluding  prayer. 
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I'he  miuistry  of  Mr.  Mead  contiiiiifil  until  his  death, 
vhioh  ocfurrcd  on  the  iSlh  of  March,  1818.     He  was 

he  son  of  Zai'cheus  and  Sarah  (Barlow)  Mead,  and 

as  horn  in  Kochesttr,  M;iss.,  in  1700.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvanl  in  1787,  and  after  pursuing  for  a 
short  time  the  study  of  medicine,  prepared  hinisolf 
for  the  miuistry,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
iu  Danvers  before  he  was  called  to  Aniesbury.  He 
married,  at  Rochester,  January  1,  1797,  iSusaiinah, 
daughter  of  Major  Earl  Clapp,  of  Rochester,  and 
afterward.s  of  Woburn,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  removed  to  Woburn.  Mr.  Jlead  had  eight 
children, — Samuel  Barlow,  born  Uccember  27,  1797; 
Jeremiah  Cla])p,  March  4,  ISiiO;  Susan  Clapp  and 
Sarah  Barlow,  twins,  November  15,  1802;  Anna 
Barstow,  December  5,  1804;  Abby,  March  G,  18Ui; ; 
Mary,  AprillO,  1809;  and  .Jeremiah  Clapjtagain,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1812. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mead  the  church  was  again 
without  a  pastor,  and  this  time  for  a  period  of  eight  and 
ahalfyears.  During  a  large  part  of  the  time  Rev.  Moses 
Welch,  of  Plaistow,  a  brother  of  the  second  pastor,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  having  been  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist on  the  7th  of  July,  1819.  In  that  year  he  was  en- 
gaged for  a  year's  supply,  and  the  engagement  was 
renen-ed  annually  in  the  four  succeeding  years.  In 
1824  he  was  invited  to  continue  the  supply  foranotlier 
year,  but  declined,  and  was  subsequently  installed 
over  the  dmrch  in  Plaistow,  his  native  town,  Deceiu- 
ber  20,  1820,  and  died  in  Wenham,  February  17, 
1831. 

The  ne.Kt  pastor  was  Rev.  P.  S.  Eaton,  who  was 
ordained  September  20,  1820.  At  liis  ordination  Rev. 
Mr.  Welch  offered  the  introductory  prayer  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaton,  the  father  of  the  pastor,  preached  the  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  3  ;  G  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  made  the  ordain- 
ing prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Kelley.  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
gave  the  charge  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Oxford, 
N.  H.,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Rev.  Mr.  Perry 
made  the  address  to  the  pieople;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer 
the  concluding  prayer. 

Mr.  Eaton's  ministry  continued  until  May  10, 18;i7, 
when  he  received  his  dismissal. 

Rev.  Peter  Sidney  Eaton  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter 
and  Sarali  (Stone)  Eaton,  and  was  born  in  Boxford, 
October  7,  1798.  His  father  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
the  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Boxford,  and  his 
mother's  father.  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  was  for  sixty  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading, 
Ma.ss.  Mr.  Eaton  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  and 
married,  at  Charlestown,  Deceudjcr  4, 1828,  Elizabeth 
Ann  Leraan.  His  children  were  Sidney  Payson,  born 
September  IG,  1829;  Henry  Martyn,  born  June  28, 
1835;  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  May  IG,  1841.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Chelsea,  March  13,  1803. 

On  the  l.U  of  November,  1837,  Rev.  Lucius  W. 
Clark  was  installed  as  the  next  pastor,  and  at  the  in- 
stallation  the  sermon   was   preached   by     liev.    Mr. 


Fitch,  of  Boston  ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Peckham,  of  Plaistow;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  of  the  E.ist  Church  in  Haver- 
hill ;  and  tlie  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  .Mr. 
Keeler,  of  .\mesbury  Mills. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Chirk  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected  on  the  si<ot  occupied  by  the  present 
house,  and  dedicated  September  18,  1839.  Mr.  Clark 
was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  August  31,  1842, 
removed  to  Vermont,  and  died  in  Middlel)ury,  in  that 
State,  January  2,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
and  .Jerusha  (Morey)  C'lark,  of  Manstield,  Conn.,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  July  2,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1825,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Mendon  Asssociation  in  October,  1S2G.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  1829,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  South  Wilbraham,  JIass.,  and  after 
three  years  was  dismissed.  He  afterwards  supplied  a 
pulpit  in  Plymouth  five  years,  and  went  from  that 
town  to  Anjesbury.  He  married,  Ajiril  30,  1830, 
Lucy  Beard  .Jacobs,  widow  of  Dr.  Simon  Jacobs,  of 
Oakham,  Mass.,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  and 
Lucy  (Beard)  Tomlinson,  of  Oakham.  Mr.  Clark  had 
two  children, — Lucy  Maria,  born  February  12,  1832, 
and  Lucius  Watson,  born  January  22,  1834. 

The  successor  of  i\Ir.  Clark  was  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  who  was  ordained  December  29,  1842.  The 
sermon  at  the  ordination  was  preached  by  Rev. 
William  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Northampton;  the  ordaining 
prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Perry,  of  East  Brad- 
ford ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns,  of  Newburyport ;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  ol'  Haverhill ;  and  the 
address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Withington,  of 
Newbury.  Mr.  Smith's  ministry  continued  until  Sep- 
tember 29,  1847,  when  lie  was  dismissed  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Amherst  Collegr-.  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Arixene  (.Southgatc)  Smith,  and  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  November  21,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  immediately 
after  served  as  tutor  in  the  college,  studied  theology 
at  Andover  and  Bangor,  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
professional  prejiaration  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  in 
Europe.  After  leaving  Aniesbury  he  was  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  [diilosophy  in  Amherst  College 
from  1847  to  1850,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
from  1850  to  1854,  when  he  became  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  same  institution,  and  died  in 
New  York  February  7,  1877.  He  married,  January 
5,  1843,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Allen, 
D.D.,  of  Northampton,  Jlass.,  and  his  children  were 
Arixene  Southgatc,  born  at  Aniesbury,  November  2, 
1843  ;  Maria  Malleville  Wheelock,  born  at  Aniesbury, 
December  15,  1845;  William  .Vllen,  born  at  Amherst, 
August  16,  1848;  and  Henry  (ioodwin,  born  in  New 
York,  January  8,  18G0. 

The  next  pastor  was  iiev.  Albert  Paine,  who  was 
ordained  September  7,  1848,  on  which  occasion  Rev. 
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Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Amherst  College,  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Dr.  Siimuel  C.  Jack.soii,  of  Andover,  gave 
the  charge;  Rev.  D.  T.  Fi.sk,  of  Belleville,  Newbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowbhip;  and  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Dimmick,  of  Newburyport,  the  address  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Paine's  ministry  continued  until  April  11,1854, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  dismissed.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Betsey  Paine,  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  born,  July  21,  1819.  Hegradu- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1841,  and,  after  studying  for  a  time  at 
Andover,  finished  his  theological  course  at  the  Auburn 
Seminary  in  1845.  He  married,  November  20,  1849) 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Patten  Sargent,  of  Amesbury,  and 
had  four  children, — Edward  Sargent,  born  May  3, 
1851;  Charles  Hamilton,  born  March  27,1853;  Wil- 
liam Alfred,  born  .January  29,  1855 ;  and  Dolly 
Elizabeth,  born  October  16,  1856. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Paine  was  Rev.  Leander 
Thompson,  who  was  installed  September  20,  1854,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  of  Providence, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.D.,  of 
Newburyport,  made  the  installing  prayer ;  Rev.  Daniel 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  New  buryport,  gave  the  charge  ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie,  of  West  Roxbury,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ;  and  Rev.  Albert  Paine  the  address  to  the 
people.  In  1859,  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  meeting-house  built  in  1839,  being  found  too 
small,  was  sold  and  removed  to  give  place  to  the  pres- 
ent house  of  worship,  which  was  at  once  erected  and 
dedicated  January  12,  1860.  The  old  house  was  after 
its  removal  used  for  a  time  for  public  jmrposes. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Thompson  continued  until  his 
dismissal.  May  2,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Wyman)  Thompson  and  was  born  in  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  March  7,  1812.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Warren  Academy  in  Woburn,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1835.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1838,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andover  Association,  April  10,  1838.  He  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  at  Woburn  November  SO, 
1838,  and  after  supplying  the  pulpit  atGranby,  Mass., 
for  about  a  year,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Syria  as  a 
missionary,  January  24,  1840.  After  a  protracted  and 
severe  illness  he  returned  home  in  1843  and  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  .South  Church  in  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  December  13th  of  that  year.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastorate  at  his  own  request  August 
28,  1850,  and  from  that  time  until  his  settlement  at 
Amesbury  was  precluded  by  ill  health  from  engaging 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  labors  of  a  ministry.  After 
leaving  West  Amesbury  he  supplied  for  one  year  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Woltboro',  N. 
H.,  the  native  town  of  his  wife,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  the  Congregational  pulpit  in  Woburn,  his  own 
native  town.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  state  of  liis  health,  to 
retire  from  the  pulpit  altogether.  He  has  made  his 
native  town  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  his 


home  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  pursuits, 
chiefly  of  an  historical  character. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  November  6,  1839,  Ann 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Clark)  Avery 
of  Wolfboro',  N.  H.,  and  had  six  children, — Charles 
Henry,  born  in  Jerusalem  September  27, 1840  ;  Edwin 
Wheelock,  born  in  Beirut  December  13,  1841;  Mary 
Avery,  born  in  South  Hadley  March  25, 1844 ;  Everett 
Augustine,  March  28,  1847  ;  Ann  Eliza,  October  29, 
1848 ;  and  Samuel  Avery,  born  in  Wolfboro'  October 
16,  1850. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory 
was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
was  dismissed  October  11,  1875.  On  the  7ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  was  installed 
and  was  dismissed  May  29,  1883.  Thomas  M. 
Miles  was  installed  January  17,  1884,  and  is  the 
present  pastor  of  the  church.  In  1879  the  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Amesbury  to  the  First  Orthodox 
Congregational  Society  of  Merrimac,  and  now  bears 
that  name.  The  meeting-house  was  aiso  remodeled 
and  rededicated  January  1,  1879. 

The  history  of  the  Congregational  Church  has  been 
awarded  a  large  space  in  this  narrative  as  it  was  the 
point  round  which  the  population  gradually  crystal- 
ized  which  has  now  become  the  town  of  Merrimac. 
Indeed,  the  population  and  the  church  were  identical, 
and  no  history  of  the  town,  though  its  incorporation 
was  so  recent,  would  be  complete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  municipality  from 
its  germ  in  the  church  and  parish. 

Until  1836  the  Congregational  Society  was  the  only 
religious  organization  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Merrimac.  In  that  year  the  Universalists  built 
a  meeting-house,  and  in  the  next  year,  1837,  organized 
a  society.  Their  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Elbridge 
G  Brooks,  who  began  his  pastorate  in  1837  and  re- 
mained about  eighteen  months.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  in  1839,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke  in  1841, 
who  preached  until  1843,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  George  G.  Strickland.  The  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Strickland  continued  five  years,  during  which  he 
married  Ruth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  B. 
Sargent,  a  leading  member  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Strickland  was  followed  in  1819  by  Rev.  L. 
Howe,  who  preached  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1851  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting.  Mr.  Cutting  was  fol- 
lowed in  1852  by  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  who  served 
about  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1856  by  Rev.  William  P.  Colby,  and  in  1858  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Damon.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Damon  con- 
tinued eight  years,  and  in  1868  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Potter 
became  the  pastor,  and  served  two  years ;  Rev.  W.  R. 
Wright  followed  in  1871,  preaching  one  year ;  Rev 
W.  D.  Corkin  in  1874,  who  preached  two  years;  and 
Rev.  Henry  Jewell  in  1880,  after  a  supply  of  the 
pulpit  for  several  years  by  students  of  divinity.  Mr. 
Jewell  occupied  the  pulpit  four  years,  performing 
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his  pnrofhial  duties  with  earno<tness  ami  fidolity, 
and  winning  the  atlectioii  and  respoot  of  not  only  his 
own  jieoide,  but  the  whole  conminnity.  Rev.  Anson 
Titus  followed  in  1S«4,  who  has  recendy  dissolved 
liis  relations  with  the  society,  and  lelt  it  at  present 
without  a  pastor. 

The  IJaptist  Society  at  IMerriniacport  was  organized 
at  tlie  liousc  of  Levi  Williams  August  25,  1849. 
What  is  now  Merriniaeport  W'as  tlien  called  the 
river  village  of  West  Ameshury,  and  the  church  in 
question  was  at  first  called,  until  1857,  the  West 
Amesbury  Baptist  Church.  Previous  to  that  time, 
preaching  had  been  sujjplied  since  1847  by  Rev.  .1. 
N.  Chase  and  Rev.  George  Kecly,  of  Haverhill.  The 
public  recognition  of  the  church  took  place  at  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  September  20,  184',),  at  which  time 
there  were  thirty-seven  members,  and  the  church 
was  received  into  the  Salem  IJaptist  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Lowell,  September  27,  1849.  Na- 
thaniel S.  Pinkham,  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  or- 
dained as  the  first  pastor,  March  28,  1850.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Hev.  E.  E.  (Jummings,  of 
Concord,  X.  H. ;  Rev.  George  Keely,  of  Haverhill, 
made  the  ordaining  prayer;  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  of 
Lowell,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  mee' 
ing-liouse  which  had  been  erected  by  the  society 
was  dedicated  on  the  same  day,  Rev.  Jlr.  Pinkham 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Pinkham  closed  in  1852,  and 
Rev.  Josiah  H.  Tilton  followed  on  the  21st  ot  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  who  preached  until  May  3,  1854. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1854,  Rev.  S.  T.  Thatcher 
was  ordained  and  served  until  July,  1857,  at  which 
time  the  church  took  the  name  of  the  South  Ames- 
liury  Baptist  Church,  and  held  it  until  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Jlerrimac  in  187(),  when  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Merriniaeport  Baptist  Church,  by  which  it  is 
still  known. 

Rev.  Charles  Freeman  Foster  followed  Mr.  Pink- 
ham, December  4,  1857,  and  remained  until  June  19, 
l-;59.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  September,  Rev. 
John  Richardson  became  the  pastor,  and  continued 
until  his  resignation,  in  18(i4.  Rev.  James  J.  Peck, 
succeeded  May  2,  18ti5,  and  resigned  March  1,  1807, 
Inllowed  by  Rev.  Obediah  E.  Co.k,  August  1,  18G9, 
who  resigned  July  3,  1870. 

The  ne.Kt  pastor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Brown,  who 
began  his  labors  November  1,  1870,  and  resigned  June 
1,  1871,  followed  by  Rev.  George  W.  Davis,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1871,  who  ended  his  pastorate  March  1,  1874. 
Until  July,  1878,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  R. 
G.  Farley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Cox,  Rev.  A.  Dunn  and  Rev. 
Otis  Wing.  In  July,  1878,  Rev.  J.  H.  Seavcr  became 
the  [lastor,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in  August,  1882. 
Viler  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Seaver  the  pulpit  was 
-ii[)plied  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hodgkins,  of  Lawrence,  J. 
U.  llaskins,  of  Merrimac,  J.  K.  Chase,  of  South 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  W.  H.  Cossum,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  until  January,  188C,  when  the  present  pas- 


tor. Rev.  J.  E.  Din.sniore,  entered  on  his  pastorate. 
Another  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the  cen- 
tral village  of  what  is  now  Merrimac  April  4,  lSt)7, 
with  eighteen  members, — seven  males  and  eleven  fe- 
males.— and  was  recognized  by  an  association  of 
Hitptist  Churches  July  3,  1SG7.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  new  society  July  14,  18()7, 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Colver 
Institute,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  Acts  5:  38,  39. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  July  13,  1869,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  January  12,1870,  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer, 
of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon.  The  following  pas- 
tors have  been  settled  over  this  church  :  Rev.  W. 
H.  Kling,  of  Baltic,  Conn., from  July,  1808,  to  .lanuary 
1,  1871  ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Bartlett,  of  Bath,  Me.,  from  oJ- 
tober,  1872,  to  July  1,  1870;  Rev.  W.  H.  Cuffin,  of 
Nantucket,  from  December  19,  1877,  to  January  31, 
1880;  Rev.R.D.  Fish,  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  from  April 
21,  1880,  to  August  20,  1882;  Rev.  J.  R.  Haskins,  of 
West  Acton,  Mass.,  from  June  1,  1883,  to  March  23, 
1884;  and  Rev.  S.  D.  Ashley,  of  Huntington,  Mass., 
the  present  pastor,  from  March  1,  1885. 

At  Merriniaeport  there  is  a  Methodist  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1875.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
December,  1874,  Rev.  E.  M.  Dinsmore,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  began  to  preach  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and 
awakened  a  deep  interest  among  the  people.  At 
the  next  Annual  Conference,  in  April,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  preacher  in  charge,  and  on  theoth  of  De- 
cember following  a  Methodi.-t  Church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  twelve  members.  Mr.  Dinsmore  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  whole  community,  and  un- 
der his  care  the  church  took  a  permanent  root. 
He  was  followed  in  1878  by  Rev.  N.  C.  Alger,  and  in 
1879  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Eaton.  In  1880  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Chase  was  appointed  [lastor,  and  continued  in 
charge  until  1883,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Pillsbury,  who  remained  one  year.  In  1884  the  pul- 
pit was  supplied  by  students  from  the  Boston  School 
of  Theology,  and  in  1885  Rev.  A.  R.  Lunt  received 
the  appointment  of  the  Conference,  and  remained 
two  years.  In  1887  Rev.  William  Love  was  assigned 
to  the  church,  and  is  still  its  pastor.  The  church 
continues  to  worship  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and  has  in- 
creased its  membership  to  thirty-six. 

During  tlie  summer  of  1877,  Episcojial  services 
were  held  for  the  first  time  in  Merrimac,  in  Sargent's 
Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Twing,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Drown,  of  Newburyport,  officiating.  During  some 
years  after  1877  occasional  services  were  held  at 
private  residences,  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  S.  Beers,  of  Natick,  general  missionary  for  the 
diocese  of  Massachu.setts.  Interest  in  the  services 
increasing,  regular  semi-monthly  services  have  been 
held  in  Coliseum  Hall  since  the  autumn,  of  1880. 
The  society  has  no  formal  organization,  but  is  known 
as  the  Merrimac  Episcopal  Jlission. 
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The  Catholics  of  West  Amesbury,  now  Merrimae, 
first  held  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  in  1870.  The 
society  being  a  mission  of  the  Amesbury  Parish,  has 
ahvay.s  been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Brady,  of 
Amesbury.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  society 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  contin- 
ued to  hold  its  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  until  1884, 
when  its  growth  and  prosperity  warranted  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  it  now  occupies  on  Green  Street, 
to  accommodate  its  numbers,  which  had  increased  to 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Besides  the  churches,  it  is  proper  that  the  schools 
in  the  West  Parish  of  Amesbury  before  the  incor- 
poration of  Merrimae  should  find  a  place  in  this  narra- 
tive. The  education  of  the  youth  in  earlier  years 
was  of  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  character.  There 
were  scattered  schools  open  only  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  and  taught  by  masters  hired  by  votes  of  the 
town.  The  first  School  Board  in  Amesbury  was 
chosen  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Francis  Welch,  Willis 
Patten,  Mathias  Hoyt  and  John  Kelley  were  mem- 
bers from  the  West  Parish.  In  1803  there  were  in 
the  parish  four  school  districts — the  "  River  District," 
receiving  §174.49,  with  fourteen  weeks  school  ;  the 
"  Esquire  Sargent's,"  receiving  $181.17,  with  fourteen 
weeks;  the  ''Birch  Meadow,"  receiving  $135.10, 
with  eleven  weeks,  and  the  "  Highland,"  receiving 
§92.55,  with  eight  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Merrimae,  in  1876,  there  were  within 
its  limits  eleven  schools, — a  high,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate and  primary  at  the  Centre,— a  high,  gram- 
mar and  primary  at  South  Amesbury  {now  Merrimac- 
port),  and  four  district  schools  at  Birch  Meadow, 
the  Landing,  Bear  Hill  and  the  Highlands. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools 
at  that  time  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
There  are  now  fourteen  schools  in  Merrimae — a  High, 
Centre  Grammar,  Centre  Intermediate,  Centre  First 
and  Second  Primaries,  Pro.spect  Street  First  and 
Second  Primaries,  Merrimacporl  Grammar,  Merri- 
macport,  Intermediate  and  Primary,  aud  the  Land- 
ing, Bear  Hill,  Birch  Meadow  and  Highland 
Schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six.  There  are  eight 
school-houses,  the  house  at  the  Centre  accommodating 
five  schools,  the  house  in  Prospect  Street  two,  two  at 
Merrimacport,  accommodating  three,  aud  one  for 
each  outlying  school. 

The  High  School  was  established  in  1873,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Wiggiu  was  the  first  principal,  continuing  in 
charge  until  the  spring  of  1883,  and  followed  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Nichols,  who  served  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  George  F. 
Joyce  became  the  principal,  and  still  holds  the 
position.  In  1879,  Ellen  Gunnison  was  appointed 
assistant  and  continued  until  the  summer  of  1881, 
when  she  wiis  succeeded  by  Helen  K.  Spoffbrd  who 
stills  holds  the  position. 

In  1873,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  High 


School,  the  Grammar  School  at  South  Amesbury  (now 
Merrimacport)  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  a  High 
School, and  was  continued  as  such  until  1879,  when  it 
was  again  made  a  grammar  school. 

The  School  Boards  of  Merrimae  have  been  com- 
po-sed  of  the  following  persons  : 

187B.   E.  M.  Dinsmore.  i   18S2.  H.  J.  Cashing,  JI  D. 

0.  r.  Seavey,  M.D.  Thonms  II.  Uoyt, 

Wm.  H.  Hubbard.  '  William  Chase. 

1877.    0.  F.  Seavey.  1883.   Thomas  H.  Hoyt. 

C.  M.  DiDBmore.  WlHi.im  Chase. 

H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D.  M.  Perry  Sargent, 

1S78.  Win.  Chase.  1881.  William  Chase. 

n.  J.  Cashing,  M.D.  M.  Perry  Sargent. 

O  F.  Seavey,  M.D.  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 

187U.   H.  J.  Cashing,  M.D.  1885.  M.  Perry  Sargent. 

Frank  Wiggin.  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 

Henry  Haskell.  Thomas  H.  iloyt. 

18S0.    C.  F.  W.  Hubbard.  1886.  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D 

H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D.  Thomas  H.  Hoyt. 

Henry  Haskell.  Charles  E.  Rowell. 

1881.   Henry  Haskell.  1887.   Thomas  H.  Hoyt. 

H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D.  Charles  E.  Rowell. 

Thomas  H.  Hoyt.  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  history  of  the  West 
Parish  w-hich  may  very  properly  be  alluded  to.  In 
1731  the  West  Parish  established  a  second  cemetery, 
having  purchased  land  of  Captain  John  Foot,  Jr.,  on 
the  plain,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
burial-ground.  Another  purchase  wa.s  made  of  Cap- 
tain Foot  of  two  hund.-edand  ten  rods,  for  a  training- 
field  and  parish  uses,  to  "  lay  common  forever."  In 
1735  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Savage's  Neck,  and  it  was  finally  granted  by  the 
Quarter  Court  and  left  with  the  selectmen  to  manage. 

In  1737  a  way  two  rod.s  wide  was  opened  along  the 
river  bank,  from  the  river  landing  to  Cottle's  Landing 
near  Haverhill.  This  new  road  was  given  to  the 
town  by  Captain  John  Sargent,  Deacon  Thomas 
Stevens  and  others.  In  the  same  year  the  town 
voted  "  to  allow  and  pay  to  Captain  Thomas  Hoyt 
one  hundred  pounds  of  money  for  an  open  road  of 
two  rods  wide  through  his  land,  wheron  his  sou 
Jacob  now  dwells,  beginning  at  ye  northeast  corner 
of  Hannah  Grant's  land  near  his  dwelling-house,  and 
so  through  said  Captain  Hoyt's  land  to  ye  highway 
near  ye  ould  Fort."  Thomas  Hoyt  lived  at  the  Pond 
Hills  and  owned  the  large  farm  at  Tucker's  Hill 
where  Moses  B.  Hoyt  recently  lived,  and  his  sons 
John  and  Jacob  lived  on  that  farm.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  road  opened  was  the  jiresent  Birchy 
Meadow  Road,  to  a  point  near  the  late  Enoch  Heath's 
land,  where  an  old  fort  once  stood.  William  Moul- 
ton,  through  whose  land  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
open  a  road,  lived  where  the  late  Hon.  William 
Nichols  died. 

In  1757,  during  the  French  War,  Amesbury  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  forty-three  men  to  join  the  forces  at 
Kennebec,  0.--wego  and  Crown  Point.  Of  these,  the 
West  Parish  men  were  probably : 

John  Martin.  Moses  Pressey. 

Robert  Ring.  Jacob  Hoyt. 

Samuel  Colby.  Joseph  Harvey. 
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Tiiiiolhj-  Sargent,  Jr. 

Philip  Hunt. 

Isaac  Fuot. 

Thomas  Sargent  (:W) 

Kpliniiin  Sargt-iit. 

Jai-..l)  Harvey. 

liartlii.lciiiR'w  PcTkins. 

Trueworthy  Sargent. 

Josvph  Buswell. 

Jo;^eph  Nichols. 

Captain  Stephen  Sargent. 

James  Sargent. 

Thomas  Clark. 

Samuel  Koot. 

Timothy  ColU-y. 

Samnel  Sargent,  Jr. 

Mattliias  II...vt. 

Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 

Thomas  Sanders. 

William  Williams. 

Philip  Sargeut. 

GiJeon  l-'olby. 

In  the  siinio  year  a  draft  was  made  fVoni  the  militia 
company  in  the  West  Parisli  to  reiriiit  the  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Loudon, — including  John  Kelley, 
Joshua  Sargent,  Joseph  Colby,  Sargent  Huse,  Roger 
Colby,  Thomas  Williams,  Stephen  Sargent,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Moulton,  Daniel  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Clements, 
Enoch  Chase,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Currier,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Morse,  Wells  Chase,  Jr.,  .Jonathan  Kelley  (:>d),  David 
Currier,  Enoch  Nichols,  Joseph  Harvey,  Jr.,  Elliot 
Colby,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Joseph  Dow,  Jr.,  John  Kcndrick, 
Keheraiah  Hardy  and  Christopher  Sargent.  Fort 
William  Henry,  which  was  their  destination,  sur- 
rendered to  Montcalm  while  they  were  on  the  march, 
and  they  returned  home  after  four  days  absence.  In 
1878  Captain  Richard  Kelley,  with  twenty  men  of  his 
company,  joined  in  the  successful  expedition  against 
Louisbourg. 

In  1771  an  account  of  the  property  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  West  Parish  was  taken,  which  showed 
its  total  valuation  £2261  lO.i.  There  were  two  hun- 
ched and  seventeen  acres  of  tillage  land, and  the  larg- 
-  -t  amount  cultivated  by  any  one  man  was  seven  i 
acres.  Isaac  Merrill  had  seven  acres;  Ensign  Orlando 
Sargent,  six  ;  Nathaniel  Davis,  five;  Barnabas  Brad-  ] 
Imry,  four;  Barzilla  Colby,  four;  Elicnezer  Earring- 
ton,  four  and  a  half;  Benjamin  Morse,  four;  Deacon 
Stephen  Sargent,  four;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr.,  four; 
Samuel  Sargent,  four;  and  Christopher  Sargent,  four. 
The  number  of  acres  in  orchard  was  twenty-four,  of 
which  Isaac  Merrill,  with  one  and  three-quarters  acres, 
and  Ebene/.er  Farriiigton,  with  one  acre  and  a  quarter, 
owned  the  largest  shares.  Some  of  the  richest  men 
were  Orlando  Sargent,  valued  in  lanil  at  £3G  2s.  Cid. ; 
Isaac  Merrill,  £47  7s.  ()</. ;  Benjamin  Morse,  £31  74-. 
Ctd. ;  Joseph  Moody,  £30  15s. ;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr., 
.£27  10s. ;  Josiah  Sargent,  £2C  5».  ;  Christopher  Sar- 
gent, £2.5  5s.;  Thomas  Rowell,  £28  15s.;  and  Bar- 
nard Hoyt,  £25.  Isaac  Merrill  owned  two  negroes  ; 
Benjamin  Morse,  one;  and  Wells  Chase,  one.  There 
were  fifty-one  horses,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
oxen  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  cows.  Isaac 
Merrill  owned  nine  cows;  Orlando  Sargent,  seyen  ; 
Isaac  Sargent,  six;  Jvbcijezer  Farrington,  six;  and 
liariiard  Hoyt,  five.  .Jacob  Harvey  owned  two  mills 
nil  Cobler's  Brook. 

In  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Ameslniry 
took  immediate  stejis  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  Captain  John  Currier,  of  the  East  Parish, 
raised  a  company  of  filty-four  men,  of  whom  about 
twenty  belonged  to  the  West  Parish,  and  was  in  the 


engagement  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  this  company  Wells 
Chase  was  lieutenant  and  Timothy  Silver  corporal, 
and  both  were  wounded.  ICarly  in  1771)  twenty-six 
men  entered  the  army  from  the  town,  and  of  thes<',  four 
were  from  the  West  Parish.  Soon  after,  til'teen  more 
enlisted,  and  seven  of  these  were  West  I'arish  men. 
In  September  of  that  year  ten  more  men  joineil  the 
army  at  Fairfield  from  the  parish,  and  Wells  (Jhase 
carted  their  baogage.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
nine  more  soldiers  were  paid  a  bounty  of  thirty-six 
dollars  each  and  enlisted,  and  during  the  year  1777 
repeated  calls  for  men  were  made,  to  which  Jamaco 
always  responded.  In  1780  paper  money  hud  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  at  a  special  town-meet- 
ing the  sum  of  Ibrly-eigbt  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  was  raised  for  the  town's  use.  A  call  had 
been  made  for  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  of  beef,  and  Ezra  Jewell 
and  Selh  Kendrick  were  appointed  to  procure  it,  and 
si.xieen  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to  pay  lor  it. 

In  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
polls  in  the  East  Parish  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  and  in  the  West,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In 
tlie  former  the  value  of  estates  was  £43,859  3s.  and 
in  the  latter  £42,470  8s. 

In  Shay's  Rebellion,  which  occurred  in  178(j,  a  call 
was  made  on  Amesbury  for  men,  and  those  who  re- 
ported from  the  West  Parish  were  Jacob  Sargent, 
Robert  Sargent,  Moses  Sargent  and  Jacob  Hoyt. 

In  1808  two  {)rominent  men  in  the  West  Parish  died, 
Capt.  Robert  .Sargent  and  Col.  Isaac  Whittier,  both 
at  the  river.  The  former  was  born  in  171(1,  and  was 
in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  served  as  selectman 
in  1758  and  17iiO,  and  held  a  military  commission  for 
some  years.  He  died  on  the  2:;d  <>f  .J.iiiiiary.  The 
latter  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  oflilty- 
three  years.  He  served  six  years  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  was  its  chairman.  He  was  a  military 
men  and  held  a  commission  as  cfilonel. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1809,  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
West  Newbury,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  settled 
at  the  Highlands.  For  about  seventy  years  he  prac- 
ticed in  his  profession,  and  always  held  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  scattered  community  in  which  he 
lived.  In  1813,  Capt.  Mathias  Hoyt  died.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  man,  serving  during  the  Revolution 
on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety,  and 
afterwards  for  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. At  one  time  he  kept  a  tavern  where  the  hite  Jo- 
sei)h  W.Sargent  lived,  but  removed  to  the  Highlands, 
where  he  died.  In  ISlfJ,  Deacon  Willis  Patten  died, 
on  the  12th  of  September.  He  lived  at  the  river  and 
was  a  prominent  man  in  that  part  of  the  town.  In 
this  year  James  Chase  began  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  at  the  river,  in  which  be  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1858,  when  his  son  Phineas  assum- 
ed the  business. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  town  the  death  has 
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occurred  of  Colonel  Joshua  Colby,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  (utizens.  He  was  born  in  West  Amesbury 
June  25, 1795,  and  died  in  Merrimac  August  31,  1881. 
He  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  in  bis  native 
town,  serving  as  selectman  of  Amesbury  at  various 
times  between  1830  and  1860.  He  was  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  three  years,  between  1830  and  1840, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1843,  as- 
sociated with  Governor  Morton.  He  was  for  forty 
years  a  director  of  the  Powow  Elver  Bank  of  Ames- 
bury, and  acquired  by  his  high  character  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  a  large  influence  in  their 
public  affairs. 

lu  1824  a  post-oflice  was  established  at  "West 
Amesbury,  and  Edmund  Sargent  was  appointed  post- 
master. Tlie  present  postmaster  is  George  S.  Pres- 
cott,  who  was  appointed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  George  E. 
Ricker.  In  1825,  Major  Thomas  Hoyt  died,  on  the 
14th  of  January.  He  was  a  son  of  Caj)t.  Matthias 
Hoyt,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  both  as  select- 
man and  Representive  to  the  General  Court. 

In  1827  the  ferry  at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to 
Col.  Stephen  Bailey  for  five  years,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  this  was  the  last  known  transaction  con- 
cerning ferries  on  the  river.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1830,  Christopher  Sargent  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Jloses  and  Sarah  Sargent, 
and  was  born  May  18,  17-10.  He  held  the  office  of 
selectman  thirteen  years,  was  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  fourteen  years,  and  town  clerk  nine 
years.  He  lived  on  the  homestead,  where  his  grand- 
son Moses  now  resides. 

In  1848,  Thomas  T.  Merrill,  Stephen  Patten, 
Jonathan  B.  Sargent  and  their  associates  were  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
under  the  name  of  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  doors 
and  blinds.  Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  company  was 
held  June  1,  1848,  and  Joshua  Colby,  Stephen 
Patten,  Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Alfred  E.  Goodwin 
and  Thomas  T.  Merrill  were  chosen  directors,  and 
the  capital  was  fixed  at  eight  thousand  dollars.  Alfred 
E.  Goodwin  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  Jonathan  B.  Sargent  was  chosen  president  by 
the  directors.  Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  appointed 
manufacturing  agent,  and  held  the  position  until 
his  death,  in  1871.  The  company  was  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  carriage  wheels 
until  they  added  that  of  carriage  gears,  under 
the  charge  of  John  S.  Foster.  The  company  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  busine.ss,  increasing  its  capital 
stock  until  it  now  amounts  to  forty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Its  present,  officers  are 
Frederick  Nichols  president,  S.  S.  Blodg^t  treasurer, 
and  M.  S.  Gibbs  manufacturing  agent, 

In  1850  two  fire-engines  were  bought  by  the  town — 
one  for  South  Amesbury  and  one  for  West  Amesbury, 
In  October  of  the  year  previous  the  hoMse  of  William 


Chase,  at  the  river,  had  been  burned,  and  the  town 
became  alarmed  at  its  want  of  fire  ajjparatus. 

The  present  Fire  Department  of  Merrimac  was  or- 
ganized in  1884,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  H.  Sargent,  chief  engineer;  H.  S.  Stevens, 
first  assistant;  and  Albert  Parker,  second  assistant. 
The  apparatus  of  tlie  department  consists  of  one 
steamer,  "Niagara,"  third  size,  built  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  in  1883,  with  twenty  men— and  W.  H.  Blod- 
gett,  engineer ;  one  Howard  &  Davis  liand-engine, 
first  class,  built  in  1850,  with  thirty  men  ;  oneGleason 
&  Bailey  hand-engine,  first  class,  with  thirty  men  ; 
one  hook-and-ladder  truck,  with  fifteen  men ;  two 
thousand  feet  of  hose,  and  two  engine-houses,  one  at 
the  Centre  and  one  at  Merrimacport. 

In  1851  several  new  streets  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  one  from  near  the  land  of  Humphrey  Nichols 
to  the  wheel  factory  at  Cobler's  Brook,  one  near  the 
residence  of  William  H.  Haskell  and  one  at  the 
River  Village  from  the  house  of  Ephraim  Goodwin 
to  that  of  Charles  L.  Eowell.  In  1854  a  new  road 
was  located  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to  the 
Merrimac  River,  to  avoid  the  sharp  hill  at  the  west 
end  of  Bear  Hill. 

In  1857  a  post-office  was  established  at  the  River 
Village,  and  Ebenezer  Fullington  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  present  postmaster  is  William  H.  Colby, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  present  administration 
and  succeeded  Charles  E.  Rowell.  In  1859  a  piece 
of  new  road  was  built  at  Patten's  Creek,  connecting 
the  river  road  with  the  middle  road,  which  was  the 
means  of  discontinuing  the  old  bridge. 

In  July,  1861,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Sargent,  of  the 
West  Parish,  raised  a  company  which  was  mustered 
into  tlie  United  States  service  and  formed  Company 
E  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment.  The  members  of 
the  company  were, — 


Benjamin  C.  Atkinson. 
Webster  Allen. 
Benjamin  Baxter. 
Richard  S.  Bailey. 
Geor{;e  Brown. 
Henry  F.  Badger. 
Lewis  P.  Caldwell. 
Gforge  W.  Clark. 
Charles  W.  Currier, 
William  Crane. 
Augustus  Cunningham. 
Warren  Co\ulry. 
Andrew  F.Chaples. 
Emmons  B.  Christian. 
Patrick  O'Connell. 
Kdward  Cartler. 
Wm.  L.  Borselt. 
Henry  N.  Dyke. 
John  Poherty. 
Terence  Dorsey. 
Edwin  FoIIausbee. 
Kzeki^l  Fowler. 
Wm.  P.  Foster. 
George  F.  Foss. 
Mathcw  Fitzgerald. 
Charles  L.  Flandere. 
Frank  E.  Griswold. 
George  W.  Grant. 


John  B.  Gray. 
Wm.  M.  HamiltoD. 
John  Handley. 
Charles  Kennett. 
Timothy  R.  Leary. 
Peter  Liberty. 
Wm.  F.  Martins. 
Henry  McQuestion. 
Charles  E.  Osgood. 
Elbridge  A.  Ring. 
James  Ross. 
Alexander  Smart. 
Warren  Spear. 
Wm.  G.  Thompson. 
Elmer  S.  Harris. 
John  Hawksworth. 
Frederick  B.  Kellogg 
George  F.  Little. 
Charles  S.  Lunt. 
Joseph  Liberty. 
John  T.  Merrill. 
John  McXauie. 
Allen  Osgood. 
John  S.  Runnel  Is. 
GuBtavus  D.  Sargent- 
Nathaniel  I.  Spofford. 
Jesse  M.  Scott. 
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During  a  larger  part  of  the  war  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
nu-nt  was  stationed  near  Washington,  and  was  finally 
iiangcd  totheSeeund  Heavy  Artillery.  B.C.  Atkinson 
\ias  promoted  to  be  lirst  lieutenant  May  2S,  l.S(_;2,  and 
eaptain  Oetjher  s,  lSii4.  Henry  !•'.  Badger  died  of 
fever  at  Fort  Albany,  February  :.',  lsii2.  Lewis  I'. 
Caldwell  w'as  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  May 
•2S,  1S()2;  to  lirst  lieutenant  July  2(i,  ISli:!,  and  died 
of  wounds  June  17,  I8G4.  William  L.  Dorselt  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  dieil  at  Annapidis,  Md., 
December  8,  18G4,  from  the  elleels  of  starvation  in  a 
Confederate  prison.  Kdwin  Follansbee  was  made  eor- 
jioral,  and  ."^ergeant  William  S.  Foster  beeame  corpo- 
ral. Charles  L.  Flanders  was  taken  pri.soner  and 
died.  William  M.  Hamilton  beeame  second  lieuten- 
ant August  14,  1863.  Ceorge  F.  Little  became  ser- 
geant and  William  F.  Martin  became  captain — was 
taken  jirisoner  at  Winchester  and  lost  a  leg.  Charles 
E.  Osgood  became  second  lieutenant  and  was  severely 
wounded.  Allen  Osgood  was  confined  in  Auderson- 
ville  Prison  ten  mouths.  Eldridge  A.  Ring  was  cor- 
poral and  was  promoteil  to  sergeant.  John  S.  Runnels 
was  made  qiuirtermaster-sergeant  and  died  .September 
18,  181)3,  at  Fort  Whipple.  James  Ross  and  Gustavus 
D.  iSargent  were  prisoners  at  Andcrsouville.  Ale.x- 
ander  Smart  became  second  lieutenant  and  William 
G.  Thcnnpson  became  second  lieutenant  June  18, 
1862,  and  captain  June  1,  18()4,  and  died  of  wounds 
May  20,  181)4.  Capt.  J.  W.  Sargent  resigneil  his  eoui- 
niand  December  24,  18(>3,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
When  his  company  left  Washington  it  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Petersburg,  and  was  there 
i  ngaged  in  the  various  attacks  on  the  enemy's  works. 
Some  were  wounded  and  several  taken  prisoners,  and 
many  re-enlisted  and  served  through  the  war.  In 
1863  a  draft  was  ordered  of  eighty-eight  men,  and 
thirty  of  these  were  men  of  the  West  Parish. 

In  February,  1864,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Aniesbury  was  organized  with  a  cai)ital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  name  was  changed  by  act 
uf  Congress  December  27,  1876,  to  the  "First  Na- 
tional Baidi  of  Merrimac."  Its  charter  was  renewed 
February  24,  1883.  In  .lune,  IS64,  its  capital  was 
increased  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  in  October, 
1864,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  June, 
1872,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and 
in  May,  187'),  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
original  directors  were  Patten  Sargent,  Thomas  T. 
Merrill,  .lohu  S.  I'ciyen,  Benjamin  F.  Sargent  and 
William  (iuunison.  Tlie  jiresent  directors  are  Wil- 
liam H.  Haskell,  president;  William  P.  Sargent,  J. 
A.  Lancaster,  John  B.  .ludkins,  Albert  Sargent  and 
Lsaac  B.  Little.  Patten  Sargent  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  was  followed  in  1871  by  the  present  presi- 
dent, William  II.  Haskell,  who  had  been  cashier 
from  18lj4  to  181)!).  Johti  L.  Pearson  was  appointed 
cashier  January  12,  1869,  and  was  lollowed  by  the 
present  incumbent.  Darnel  J.  Poore,  in  May,  1874. 
The  bank  has  always  been  well  managed,  and  though 
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it  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  an  average  aunu.il 
dividend  of  8.45  per  cent.,  it  lias  a  surplus  ol'  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  .Merrimac  Savings  Bunk  was  incorpur.iled  in 
1871  as  the  .\me.sbnry  Savings  Bank,  and  receiv.d  its 
present  name  undtirau  act  of  the  Legislature  passrd  in 
1877.  Itsoriginaloflicers  were  John  S.  Poy en,  president; 
Jidm  P.  Saigent,  Lsaac  B.  Little  and  J.  B.  Judkins, 
vice-])residents;  treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Haskell;  secre- 
tary, .lames  D.  Pike;  and  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Wm.  Gun- 
nison, Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  A.  B.  Morse,  James  D. 
Pike,  W.  H.  Haskell,  .("ohn  Cleary,  Albert  Sargent, 
M.  G.  (■'lenient,  .1.  Warren  Sargent,  B.  F.  Sargent  and 
.1.  A.  Lancaster,  trustees.  Its  present  officers  are 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  president ;  Daniel  J.  Poore,  treas- 
urer; O.  E.  Little,  secretary;  Isaac  B.  Little,  J.  B 
Judkins  and  John  Cleary,  vice-presidents;  and  Wm, 
H.  Haskell,  John  Cleary,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  M.  G. 
Clement,  Cieorge  G.  Larkin,  George  E.  Ricker,  B.  V. 
Sargent,  Isaac  B.  Little,  A.  B.  Morse,  G.  O.  Goixlwin, 
L.  C.  Loud,  Albert  Saigent,  J.  B.  Judkins,  James  D. 
Pike,  D.  J.  Poore  and  H.  O.  Delano,  trustees.  This 
bank  has  never  lost  a  dollar,  and  has  paid  regular 
dividends  averaging  5.04  per  i-eut. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1868,  the  West  Amesbiiry 
Branch  liiilroad  ( 'oinpany  was  inrorpoiate(l  with  a 
capital  of  oiR'  hundred  and  fouiti'en  thuusand  dol- 
lars. It  was  opened  in  1872,  and  leased  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Company  tor  ninety-nine  years 
from  January  1,  1873. 

In  1878  the  street  from  the  estate  of  George  W. 
Currier  to  that  of  Mrs.  Little,  on  the  bill,  wasoi)ened 
as  a  highway. 

In  1876  the  town  of  Merrimac  was  incoriiorated. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  successive  stejjs 
wIiIlIi  led  to  this  ini|iortani  event.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  lltli 
of  April,  and  a  warrant  lor  a  town-meeting  on  the 
20th  was  issued  by  .lames  D.  Pike  and  served  by 
Thomas  B.  Patten  for  the  ]iurp(isi'  of  choosing  town 
officers.  The  meeting  was  huld  on  Thursday,  the 
20th,  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Pike,  by  whom  the 
warrant  had  been  issued.  Josepih  W.  Sargent  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Bailey  Sargent  town  clerk. 
The  selectmen  chosen  were  Wm.  H.  Haskell,  S.  S. 
Blodgett,  Alexander  Smart.  The  selectmen,  with 
James  D.  Pike  and  E.  51.  Morse  added,  were  chosen 
a  coinniiltei^  to  confer  with  the  town  of  Aniesbury  re- 
specting a  division  of  town  projierty,  and  to  adjust 
all  matters  between  the  two  towns.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  27th  of  April  the  same  committee  were 
authorized  to  survey  and  establish  a  line  between 
Aniesbury  and  Merrimac,  and  tiie  selectmen  were 
directed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws  and  re|)ort  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  seleetiuen  chosen  each  year  since  1876  liave 
been  as  fbllows  : 
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1882.  Phineas  Chase. 

John  Cleary. 
lSS:i.  Same. 

1884.  E.  N.  Sargeut. 
Wm.  H.  Colby. 
J.  E.  Currier. 

1885.  E.  M.  Morse. 
Wm.  H.  Colby. 

J.  E.  Currier. 
1880.  Same. 
1887.  E.  M.  Morse. 


1877.  S.  S.  Blodgett. 
E.  N.  Sargent. 
J.  S.  Clement. 

1878.  Same. 

1879.  E.  JJ.  Sargent. 
C.  E.  Roivell. 
C.  F.  Seavey. 

1880.  E.  N.  Sargent. 
C.  E.  Howell. 
Albert  Sargent. 

1881.  E.  N.  Sargeut. 
Albert  Sargent. 
Phineas  Chase.  N.  P.  Oummii 

1882.  Albert  Sargent. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  William  P. 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  a  son  of  Patten  Sargent  and  a 
native  of  West  Amesbury,  had  promised  the  new 
town,  in  case  of  its  incorporation,  the  gift  of  a  town- 
house.  Indeed,  this  prospective  gift  did  much  towards 
smoothing  the  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  new 
town.  After  the  incorporation  Mr.  Sargent  at  once 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  town,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  1876,  the  select- 
men were  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  the  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets  was  bought  and 
presented  to  the  town  by  William  H.  Haskell, 
A.  E.  Goodwin,  John  S.  Poyen,  William  Gun- 
nison and  Moses  G.  Clement,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  hall  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  July.  On 
the  13th  of  November  it  was  dedicated  under  the 
name  of  "  Sargent's  Hall,"  completely  finished  and 
bearing  a  clock  on  its  tower,  presented  by  Patten  Sar- 
gent, a  native  resident  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
building  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  November,  1876,  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  the  lot  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  owned  by  J.  S.  Poyen,  northerly  of  the  town- 
house,  and  to  accept  the  ofier  from  Colonel  Joshua 
Colby  to  give  to  the  town  the  land  between  the  town- 
house  and  the  above  lot. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1876,  a 
communication  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols  was  read,  of- 
fering a  gift  of  one  thousand  volumes  as  the  basis  of 
a  public  library.  The  town  accepted  the  gift,  and, 
after  voting  to  establish  a  public  library,  chose 
Patten  Sargeut,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  J.  S.  Poyen,  Wil- 
liam Chase,  William  H.  Haskell  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Nich- 
ols, trustees.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1877,  the  library 
was  formally  opened  on  the  first  floor  of  Sargent's 
Hall,  a  part  of  which  it  occupies,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  by  the  post-oflice,  the  National  Bank 
and  a  business  store.  Valuable  contributions  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  citizens, 
and  in  1882  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  pre- 
sented by  A.  E.  Goodwin,  the  income  from  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  town  also 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  library,  and  at  the  present  time  its  shelves 
contain  nearly  four  thousand  volumes. 


In  addition  to  the  thanks  of  the  town  presented  to 
William  P.  Sargent  for  his  gift  of  the  Town  Hall,  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  in  1877  to  cause  a  tablet  to 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  building,  commem- 
orative of  its  donor,  and  in  1882  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  procure  his  por- 
trait. Among  other  gifts  to  the  town  was  one  made 
in  1883  by  J.  A.  Lancaster  of  a  lot  of  land  for  a  cem- 
etery. 

Besides  those  institutions  to  which  reference  has      j 
been  made,  there  are  others  in  Merrimac  worthy  of      j 
mention.     The  Bethany  Lodge  of  Masons  was  insti-      | 
tuted   December  30th,  A.  L.  5869.     Its  present  Wor-      i 
thy  Master  is  William  F.  Ward,  and  its  Past  Masters 
have  been  Morton  B.  Merrill,  Frank  Wiggin,  Ora  O. 
Little,  Frederick  M.  Chase,  Elbridge  C.  Sawyer,  Alex- 
ander Smart,  Ralph  H.  Sargent  and  M.  Perry  Sar- 
gent. 

The  Riverside  Lodge,  No.  174,  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
instituted  December  3,  1875.  On  the  lltb  of  May, 
1887,  the  lodge  dedicated  a  new  lodge-room  in  the 
new  building  of  J.  S.  Poyen  &  Co.,  and  furnished  it 
at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Since  its  or- 
ganization it  has  received  from  initiations,  dues  and 
interest  §10,421.63,  and  paid  in  sick  benefits  to  its 
members  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  in 
funeral  benefits  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in 
relief  to  its  members  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars. It  has  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  and  the  present  Noble  Grand  is  F.  B. 
Follansbee. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Mudge  Post  114,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organized  December  20, 
1869,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Smart.  Its 
Past  Commanders  havis  been,  besides  Captain  Smart, 
M.  B.  Townsend,  R.  G.  W.  Foster,  Ezra  Hale,  D.  L. 
Getehell,  C.  J.  Churchill,  H.  M.  Howe,  A.  J.  Sawyer, 
George  A.  Grant  and  Charles  O.  Roberts.  Its  present 
Commander  is  M.  P.  Brew. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized January  19,  1867.  It  has  a  free  reading-room, 
and  prayer-meetings  are  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  as- 
sociation every  Sabbath  evening.  Its  present  officers 
are  Walter  S.  Williams,  president;  Wilbur  E.  Alton, 
secretary,  and  Charles  Wilder,  treasurer. 

The  Merrimac  Branch,  No.  326,  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  of  America,  was  organized  August  13, 
1883,  with  thirty  members  and  the  following  officers: 
Jo!-eph  P.  Connor,  president ;  Michael  Collins,  vice- 
president;  Michael  Burns,  secretary ;  John  Shehan, 
treasurer,  and  Daniel  Sullivan,  collector.  At  present 
it  has  twenty-five  members  and  the  following  ofiiccrs  : 
Augustin  O'Counell,  president;  Michael  Burns,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  P.  Connor,  secretary;  Cornelius 
Murphy,  treasurer,  and  John  Shehan,  collector. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Mudge  Ladies'  Relief  Corps, 
No.  24,  was  organized  in  December,  1882.  Its  officers 
are  Mrs.  Clara  Howe,  president;  Miss  Lena  Sherman, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Sargent,  treasurer. 
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Besides  these  association.-i,  then'  :ni'  the  ^ruiioinac 
Council  of  tlie  American  Lei;inii  (ifllnimr,  <]ri;:iiiizeil 
May  10,  188:',  T.  Hayileii  I'atlcii,  Coinmancler ;  the 
Attitash  Coloriv  of  Piiijriin  I'atliers,  origan i/.eil  ( )cto- 
l)er  11.  1881,  A.  J.  Scott,  (ioviTtmr;  tlieOood  Tem- 
plars; tlie  Sons  of  Temperance,  oriranized  Kehrnary 
24,  1882;  and  the  Cadets  of  Ti'iniierance,  <irgani/,ed  in 
September,  1887. 

Merrimac,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  as- 
sijjned  to  the  Ei.<rhteentli  l!e]iresentalive  District  of 
Essex  County,  with  West  Newlniry,  Salislinry  and 
Amesliury.  In  lS7i!  Fredci-ick  Merrill,  of  Salislnny, 
and  Orlando  S.  liailey,  of  Amesl)nry,  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  district. 
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Ix-lV.  Elms  P.  rollii,.!,  „r  Salisl.iir.v  ;  William  .Siiitatli,  nf  .\iii.sl.iii.v. 

l.\sn.  Uich.-inl  Newell,  of  W,-st  Nc-wlmr.v  ;  HL'njaiiiiTi  1,.  ImIi.-M,  ,A 
Salisbury. 

18.11.  Oliv.T  .\.  Kniwrts,  of  Sali.slauy  ;  .MliiTt  Sarrcnt,  ..f  Meniinar. 

1,SS2.  Marquis  D.  F.  Stm^re,  of  .\iiR.sbiny  ;  Daviil  1,.  Ambrose,  c.f  W.st 
Newbury. 

1S8.-!.  John  I,.  Cilley,  of  Salisbury  ;  .I.,lin  I!.  .Imlkins,  of  Merrima.-. 

1S)I4  Alexander  M.  nuutiiistuii,  of  Amesbiiry  ;  5los,-s  0.  Sniitb,  ..f 
West  Newbury. 

18S.1.  Hiram  Wiilkcr,  of  Salisbury  ;  Ceor-e  o.  Coo.hvin,  of  Merrinuie. 

l-SSO.  Alexander  Smart,  of  Merrimae  ;  Jobu  11  I'ouslan.l,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

In  188()  the  same  towns  constituted  District  No.  1. 

At  the  last  election  in  November,  1887,  James  U. 
Pike,  of  Merrimac,  was  eliosen  Senator  from  the 
fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Kssex  County,  coiu- 
pi.sed  of  Anie.sbury.  Haverhill,  Jlerriiuac,  Salisbury 
;iiid  Wards  Three,  Four,  Fiveand  Six  of  Newburyport, 
:ind  containing  at  the  last  ap|)ortionmeiit  lO.S.'iO 
voters. 

The  nianufictnring  interests  of  Merrimac  are  eon - 
si(leral)le  and  its  manufacturers  are  active  and  pros- 
perous. In  the  early  days  of  Amesbury,  agriculture 
engaged  the  attention  of  its  people,  but  in  time  saw- 
mills were  built,  the  salmon  and  sturgeon  and  shad  in 
the  river  were  caught  and  sent  to  various  markets,  and 
sbip-building  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in 
I  lie  West  Parish.  Atwhat  is  now  Merrimacport  brick- 
iii.aking  was  carried  on  at  an  early  date  by  the  ('iir- 
liers  and  Presseys  and  Sawyers  and  Pattens  and 
-■irgents,  and  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies  of  no  in- 

insiderable  extent  was  engaged  in,  this  place  being 
I  distributing  place  forsugar  tind  molasses  among  the 
:i' I  joining  and  more  distant  towns.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  was  begun  at  the  Port  as  early  as  17!M),  and 
at  a  later  date  James  Chase  took  up  the  business,  wdiieli 
his  son  Phineas  has  carried  on  since  his  day.  Smith 
Sargent  w-as  also,  about  the  year  18i'»,  engaged  in  the 
Kiisiness.  The  business  of  coopering  was  also  carried 
oil  at  the  Port  atone  time  with  activity,  and  al)out  tlie 
ear  1827  a  tannery  and  currying  establishment  was 
iiiilt  there  by  Jacob  Gove,  and  carried  on  niulcr  the 
lirm-name  of  Gove,  ('lough  it  Kowell.  In  18(i(i  the 
South  Amesbury  Wharf  Company  was  fornieil,  at  what 


is    now  Jlerrimaci'ort.   and    the  coal  business  started 
by  S.  S.  Plodgett  has  become  an  extensive  one. 

The  l!ay  State  Felt  I'.oot  and  Shne  ( ■ompaiiy,  organ  • 
ized  to  manufacture  fell  boots  and  shoes  liy  a  p:itent 
process,  was  incor|>orated  in  1.S8:;  an<l  established  in 
Merrimac,  September  !•'>,  188"!,  with  a  capital  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  ollicers  areTheophilus 
King,  of  (Juincy,  presitlent ;  James  D.  Pike,  treasurer; 
.lames  lirandy,  superintendent;  and  Tbcophilns  King, 
Klbriilge  :M.  Mcn-se,  Moses O.Clenieiit,  Charles  Bryant 
and  James  D.  Pike,  directors.  Tie 
ity   of   this    conipany    is   twelve   tl 
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The  manufacture  of  carriages,  ui)on  w  liich  the  |iros- 
perity  of  Jlerrimac  chiefly  depends,  was  begun  early 
in  the  century  by  Michael  F.mery,  of  West  Newbury, 
who  learned  bis  trade  in  Newburyport.  At  one  time 
Newbury  and  West  Newbur\  were  considerably  en- 
gagecl  in  the  business,  but  in  some  unaccountable 
way  their  industries  gradually  dril'teil  aero-s  the  river 
to  .Vmesbury,  and  finally  disappeared.  Since  the 
days  of  Michael  Emery  the  business  at  Jlerrimae  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  enterprising 
men.  Among  these  may  be  menlioned  the  following, 
ndio  have  either  died  or  retired:  Jo-eph  Sargent, 
Patten  Sargent,  Willis  Patten,  Joshua  Sargent,  Jr., 
John  Sargent,  Jr.,  Win.  (liinnisoii,  ICphraini  fioodwin, 
Moses  Clement,  Francis  Smiley,  l''rancis  Pressey, 
Nicholas  Sargent,  S.  S.  Tuekwell,  William  P.  Sar- 
gent, Edmund  Whittier,  Stephen  K.  Sargent,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Edmuud  Sar,(rcnt,  William  Nichols,  John  Sar- 
gent, Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Frederick  A.  Sargent, 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  John  Little,  Joshua  (-'olby,  James 
Nichols,  Wm.  Johnson,  Caleb  Mitchell,  Cyrus  Sar- 
gent, Alfred  E.  Goodwin,  Fraucis  Sargent,  O.  H.  Sar- 
gent, James  PI.  Harlow,  Stephen  Patten,  Eben  S.  Ful- 
lington,  Josei>h  W.  Sargent,  John  S.  Poyen,  Charles 
H.  Palmer,  Isaac  Ji>nes,  Wm.  Smiley,  Thomas  J>. 
Poyen,  George  F.  Clougli,  Isaac  B.  Little,  George  G. 
Larkin,  Thomas  B.  Patten,  Amos  T.  Small,  A.  JL 
Waterlnnise  and  Thomas  Nel.son.  The  number  of  car- 
riages, with  their  value,  manufactured  annually  by 
those  itt  present  in  the  business,  is  as  follows  : 

GEORtiK,  AnAiUS  &  Sons  began  business  in  1857; 
number  of  carri.ages,  200;  sleighs,  100;  value,  S3.j.- 
000  ;  men  employed,  18. 

MosKs  (t.  Clemknt  &  Son  began  business  in 
1849;  carriages,  200;  slcigiis,  (iO  ;  value,  !?4o,000 ;  men 
employed,  19. 

C.  E.  (JrNNlsox  &  Co.  began  business  in  187;)  ; 
carriages,  250;  men  employed,  20;  value,  ^;!o, otto. 

H.  M.  HoWK  (late  Howe  &  Clouuii)  began  in 
1879;  carriages,  75;  value,  .$20,000  ;  men  employed,  15. 
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J.  A.  Lancaster  &  Co.  began  in  1858;  carnages, 
438  ;  sleighs,  112;  value,  S70,000 ;  men  employed,  30. 

Loud  BROTnERS  began  in  1866 ;  carriages,  200 ; 
sleighs,  125;  value,  S*82,000  ;  men  employed,  32. 

C.  H.  NoYES  &  Son  began  in  1845;  carriages,  90 ; 
value,  $18,000  ;  men  employed,  10. 

Daniel  M.  Mean.s  began  in  1881;  carriages,  75 ; 
sleighs,  15  ;  value,  $15,000 ;  men  employed,  12. 

Samuel  Scuofield  &  Son  began  in  1879;  car- 
riages, 75 ;  value,  $18,000  ;  men  employed,  11. 

S.  C.  Pease  &  Sons  began  in  1861 ;  carriages, 
300;  value,  $100,000  ;  men  employed,  42. 

Palmer  &  Doucet  began  in  1873;  carriages, 
175  ;  value,  $75,000 ;  men  employed,  50. 

Clement  &  Young  began  in  1884;  carriages,  75; 
value,  $18,000;  men  employed,  12. 

Wm.  O.  Smiley  began  in  1882 ;  carriages,  75 ; 
value,  $12,000  ;  men  employed,  8. 

John  B.  Judkins  &  Son  began  in  1857 ;  car- 
riages, 200  ;  value,  $80,000;  men  employed,  50. 

H.  G.  &  H.  W.  Stevens  began  in  1869;  carriages, 
415;  carriages  repaired,  600;  value,  $185,000;  men 
employed,  100. 

IN   MEERIMACPOKT. 

Wm.  Chase  &  Sons  began  in  1838;  carriages,  50  ; 
sleighs,  10;  value,  $15,000;  men  employed,  11. 

A.  M.  Colby  began  in  1868 ;  carriages,  150J; 
sleighs,  40 ;  value,  $30,000  ;  men  employed,  19. 

George  Gunnison  began  in  1882;  carriages,  50  ; 
value,  $9000  ;  men  employed,  7. 

Willis  P.  Saroent  began  in  1854  ;  carriages,  40  ; 
value,  $6000  ;  men  employed,  3. 

Merrimac  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively  a 
carriage  town,  and  as  such  has  won  an  enviable  rep- 
utation both  for  the  style  and  quality  of  its  work  and 
for  the  enterprise  and  business  integrity  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  styles  of  work  done  take  a  wide  range, 
from  the  coach  and  landau  and  coupe  to  the  less 
pretentious  road-wagon  and  sleigh.  Different  manu- 
facturers produce  different  classes  of  work,  and  almost 
every  one  has  something  in  style  or  quality  peculiarly 
his  own.  In  the  early  history  of  the  carriage  business 
there  were  no  shops  in  which  a  complete  carriage  was 
built.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  an  interchange 
of  parts,  one  shop  making  bodies,  another  gears,  an- 
other doing  the  iron-work,  and  another  the  trimming 
and  painting.  By  this  interchange  of  parts  the  car- 
riages were  constructed,  and  there  are  those  still  liv- 
ing who  began  the  business  in  this  way. 

The  manufacture  of  carriage-bodies  and  the  wood- 
work of  sleighs  has  always  continued  a  business  to 
be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  itself,  and 
now  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  Among  the 
first  shops  where  this  special  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  were  those  of  John  Clement,  Job  Hoyt  and 
Ebenezer  Fullington,  all  of  whom  began  about  1820. 
It  is  now  carried  on  by  Oilman  S.  Hoyt,  Melvin 
Clement,   Joseph    W.    Nichols,    Edward    B.  Sargent 


Charles  E.  Pierce,  Arthur  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Colby 
and  N.  J.  SpofTord,  the  last  two  of  whom  are  estab- 
lished at  Merrimacport. 

The  first  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriage  gears  was  made  by  John  S.  Foster, 
who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  West 
Amesbury  Manufacturing  Company,  subsequently 
building  a  factory  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
business,  in  connection  with  sawing  and  planing 
and  general  job  work.  In  1867  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Henry  M.  Howe,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels.  Their  factory  was  burned  February  15, 1870, 
and  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  in  forty-nine  days.  In 
1871  John  Cleary  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
in  1879  George  S.  Prescott  became  connected  with 
Mr.  Foster,  under  the  firm-name  of  Foster  &  Pres- 
cott. The  product  of  their  business  was  from  four  to 
five  thousand  sets  of  wheels  annually,  with  other  car- 
riage parts.  Their  mill  was  burned  February  17, 
1882,  and  their  business  was  not  resumed. 

In  connection  with  the  main  business  of  carriage- 
building  there  are  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  special  parts  of  carriages.  The  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1848, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  wheels  and  gears. 
There  are  other  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  different  parts  of  carriages,  among 
which  are  those  of  George  B.  Patten  for  carriage  bows, 
and  John  H.  Murphy  and  Alden  B.  Morse  for  silver- 
plating.  The  houses  of  J.  S.  Poyen  &  Co.  and  Little 
&  Larkin  are  Urge  importers  and  dealers  in  carriage 
materials.  They  liave  been  established  many  years, 
and  are  doing  an  extensive  business  in  addition  to  their 
home  trade,  selling  largely  to  manufacturers  in  other 
places,  their  aggregate  sales  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars. 

There  are  four  halls  in  the  town, — the  Mechanics' 
Hall,  fitted  with  a  stage  and  appliances  for  dramatic 
performances  ;  the  Town  Hall,  called  Sargent  Hall ; 
the  Coliseum  Hall,  leased  to  the  Army  Post,  and  Citi- 
zens' Hall  at  Merrimacport. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  George  W.  Currier  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Merri- 
mac Enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  was  continued  by 
himuntil  February  1884,  when  he  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  D.  J.  Poore  and  James  D.  Pike.  These  gentle- 
men bought  at  the  same  time  the  material  of  the 
Merrimac  Reporter,  which,  after  a  short  career,  had 
been  discontinued.  They  continued  the  publication 
of  the  Enterprise  until  April,  1884,  when  they  estab- 
lished the  Merrimac  Budget,  and  as  editors  and  pro- 
prietors continued  its  publication  until  April,  1885, 
with  an  increasing  subscription  list  and  a  good  job 
printing  business  in  connection  with  it.  At  the  last 
date  they  sold  the  establishment  to  Charles  A.  King, 
formerly  of  the  Milford  Gazette,  and  the  Budget  is 
now  conducted  by  him  as  its  editor  and  publisher. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  at  one  time 
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carried  on  in  >[errinia(.-  to  a  liiiiitei.l  extent.  Moses 
•  iooilrieh  anil  ('harl<s  Hargent  were  enfraged  in  the 
inaimlaetureoflioots,  and  iSte))lien  Clement  and  .fames 
I'..  Hoy  I  in  that  of  shoes.  Some  of  these,  however,  are 
now  (lead  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  old  business  re- 
mains. 

Among  th<jse  eonneeteil  with  tlie  industries  of  the 
lown  may  be  mentioned  George  S  Preseott,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  setting  np  of 
lightning-rods  in  eonforniity  with  seientifie  inven- 
tions and  diseoveries  ol  his  own  relating  to  the  eon- 
iieetion  of  eh'etrie  eiirrents  with  water  courses. 

The  population  of  Amesl)ury  in  1875,  the  year  be- 
fore the  incorporation  of  Jlerrimac,  wasoilST;  aeeord- 
iiig  to  the  next  census,  in  1880,  it  was  H3o"),  and  in 
]><8.'),  4403.  In  1S80  the  population  of  Merrimae  was 
T2'ii7,  and  in  1885,  2378.  The  valuation  of  Anieslmry 
in  1875,  the  year  before  the  incorporation  of  Merri- 
mae, was  S;2,331,G<J4.62,  and  in  1870,  .>:;1,802.007.  In 
188(>  it  had  increased  to  !?l,S(;i.lo!.  In  187(!  that  of 
Merrimae  was  ;;il(iS,S45,  and  had  increased  in  1880  to 
$1,204,136. 

Merrimae  is  well  su|iplicd  with  professional  men 
and  traders  in  the  various  branches  of  business  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  has  a  good  hotel,  well  kept, 
and  with  it,s  increasing  juosperity  is  destined  to  have 
a  larger  growth. 

Note. — The  writer  acklutwledges  the  great  a.'Jsistance  itl  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sketch  of  Merrimae  whicli  ho  lias  receiverl  from  manuscript 
notes  prepared  l)y  .Joseph  Merrill,  Esq  .  of  Aniesbury,  and  Hon.  James 
II    Pil;e,  of  Meninuie. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JOHN    S.    M(lI;sE, 


John  Sargent  Morse,  son  of  John  and  Patience 
Sargent  Morse,  was  born  Mandi  IG,  1780,  in  that  part 
of  Amesbury  now  incorporateil  as  the  town  of  Merri- 
mae. He  was  a  descendant  of  Anthony  Morse,  who 
was  born  in  .Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England,  May 
(!,  KiOli,  anil  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  ship 
"  James,''  arriving  in  Boston  June  3,  l(j:;5,  settling  in 
"Ould  Xewdiury  "  the  same  year. 

The  house  in  which  John  S.  Morse  was  born  was  one 
of  the  most  .substantial  structures  of  the  earlier  days 
of  New  England,  and  was  considered  an  old  house 
wdien  purchased  by  his  grandl'atlier,  Itenjamin  Morse, 
in  1728.  Allliough  a  new  and  more  commodious 
house  was  erected  near  liy  John  S.  Morse  in  his  latt'r 
years  (now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Edward  W. 
Morse),  the  old  building  is  still  standing  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  now  unoccupied,  but  is 
kepi  as  a  memento  of  olden  time,  and  still  contains 
the  furniture  of  the  past,  including  the  loom,  spin- 
ning-wheels and  other  iniplements  of  household  in- 
dustry. 

The  earlier  vears  of  Jolm  S.  Morse  were  devoted  to 


the  usual  employment  of  a  New  England  boy  im  the 
farm  and  to  teaching  thi^  district  school  in  the  winter. 
This  he  ciinlinucd  lor  such  a  length  of  time  thai  his 
later  juipils  were  in  many  cases  the  children  of  his 
earlier  oius. 

Early  ii]  life  he  was  aii|iointeil  a  juslico  of  the 
Jieace,  and  as  administrator  or  executor  settled  a 
large  nundier  of  estates. 

In  tlie  surveying  of  land  he  had  much  experii'nce, 
and  his  tenacious  memory  and  good  judgment  were 
relied  upini  as  almost  infallilile  in  lixing  boundaries. 

He  was  many  times  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Amesbury,  and  always  performed  his  duties  with  the 
strictest  fidelity.  He  was  also  town  treasurer  and 
collector.  In  1S20  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  ( 'onvention.  He  was  appointed  in 
speetor  of  customs  at  Newd.niryport  by  President 
Jackson,  and  served  eight  years  in  that  capacity. 

In  ISOi;  be  married  Judith  Weed,  daughter  of 
Ejdiraim  and  .ludith  (ioodwin  Weed. 

A  man  of  remarkable  calmness  and  serenity,  con- 
scientious and  temperate  in  all  things,  he  had  great 
intluence  in  the  community  wdiere  his  long  life  was 
passed. 

Two  (diildrcn  survive  him, — Ephraim  Weed  Morse 
of  San  Diego,  Cal,,  and  Sally  :\[aria,  wife  of  Philip 
J.  Neal,  of  .Alcrrimac. 

ICphraim  W.  Morse  sailed  from  Boston,  February 
4,  1849,  in  the  ship  "  Leonora"' for  San  FrancLseo. 
He  returned  in  1851,  remaining  until  1853.  wdien  he 
returned  to  San  Diego,  which  place  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  Aljout  twenty  yeai's  ago  he  made  large 
juirchascs  of  land  in  tin-  vicinity,  which  has  since 
greatly  increased  in  value.  In  1S52  he  married 
Lydia  Ann  Gray,  of  Amesbury,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Edward  W.,  who  now  occupies  the  old  liomestead 
upon  Bear  Hill  in  Merrinuie.  His  second  wife  was 
Mary  Chase  Walker,  a  teacher  in  San  Diego,  and 
formerly  of  Manchester,  N.  II. 


HON.    \V1I.I-I.\M    XICHOI.S. 

Hon.  William  Xichols  w.-is  born  Augu.st  2(1,  17X7. 
(.'oncerning  the  early  history  of  the  family  we  may 
fittingly  use  Mr.  Nichols'  orfn  records  : 
"  From  the  best  evidence  which  I  am  able  to  obtain,  I 
find  tlnit  about  theyear  1700ourancestor,  Jno.  Nichols, 
lived  in  a  house  standing  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Merrimae  River,  in  Amesbury,  near  where  Niidiols' 
C!reek  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Merrimae.  The 
Amesbury  records  inform  us  that  he  married  Abigail 
Sargent,  of  Gloucester,  December  17,  1701.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  had  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
That  their  birtli  took  place  in  the  following  order: 
Their  first-born  was  a  daughter,  they  then  had  si.x 
sons  in  succession,  then  another  daughter,  then  six 
sons  in  succession,  and  then  closed  with  another 
daughter,  and  the  town  records  go  far  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this." 
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Humphrey,  the  tenth  child  and  eighth  son,  from 
whom  many  of  the  Nichols  family  now  residing  in 
the  town  are  descended,  was  horn  April  12,  1723,  and 
married  Dorothy  Hunt,  July  10, 1740.  Their  children 
were  Elizabeth,  Hoi)still,  Hezekiah,  Abigail,  Hum- 
phrey and  Sarah.  The  son  Hezekiah  was  born 
Augu.st  9,  1752,  and  married  Hannah  Colby,  January 
3,  1775,  and  moved  to  Newbury,  or  what  is  now  New- 
buryport,  near  what  is  called  "The  Laurels,"  where 
his  son  William  was  born. 

In  179G  the  family  removed  to  West  Amesbury,  to 
a  house  on  Bear  Hill,  and  subsequently  to  a  house 
near  the  Upper  "  Corner." 

In  1814  Wm.  Nichols  was  married  to  Rhoda  Sar- 
gent, daughter  of  Moses  and  Dolly  Sargent,  of  the 
same  town,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  lived  at 
the  homestead  of  the  "  Moulton  Farm,"  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

In  1822  he  purchased  the  farm  adjoining  his  own, 
known  as  the  "  Merrill  Farm,"  which  contained  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  town. 

Even  in  these  earlier  days  carriage  manufacturing 
was  begun,  and  Mr.  Nichols  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  silver-plater,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  few  carriages.  As  more  ornamental 
work  was  used  then  than  now,  the  business  of  silver- 
plating  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  quite  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages. 

He  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  afterwards  cap- 
tain in  the  State  militia,  and  thus  gained  the  title  of 
"Captain  Nichols,"  by  which  he  was  familiarly 
known  during  his  whole  life. 

In  1826  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  within  a 
year  of  bis  death.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
work  in  writing  deeds,  wills  and  other  legal  papers, 
for  which  his  considerable  literary  qualifications 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  abso  a  land 
surveyor,  and  for  many  years  did  much  of  this  work 
in  Amesbury  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  elected  Senator  in  1832,  an  office 
which  has  been  held  by  no  one  else  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  ten  years,  served  on  many  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  frequfintly  elected  moderator  of 
town-meetings,  for  which,  by  his  firmness  and  self- 
command,  he  was  well  adapted. 

His  first  wife  died  April  G,  ISiiO,  of  the  small-pox, 
which  was  then  prevalent. 

In  the  later  years  of  bis  life,  having  become  the 
possessor  of  considerable  valuable  land,  the  plating 
business  was  nearly  abandoned  and  his  time  was 
mostly  given  to  fanning. 

In  the  fall  of  1801  Mr.  Nichols  married  Eliza, 
widow  of  Hiram  Colby,  who  still  survives. 

After  a  sickness  of  some  duration  he  died  Novem- 
ber 30,  1868. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter,  with  good   knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.     An 


able  man,  fair  and  generous,  his  advice  was  often 
sought  and  always  given  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
United  with  integrity  were  good  judgment  and  clear 
sight,  so  that  he  was  notunjustly  considered  the  ablest 
man  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

He  had  four  children,  all  by  his  first  wife. 

Betsey,  born  May  28,  1816,  who  was  married  to 
Frederick  Sargent,  September,  1841.  Mr.  Sargent 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  carriage  furnishing  goods,  a  business  now  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  in  Merrimac,  which  business  he 
successfully  conducted  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  12,  1S67,  leaving  his  wife 
with  one  daughter,  Ehoda  E.  Sargent.  Mrs.  Sargent 
died  April  25,  1887,  universally  esteemed  for  her 
many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind. 

George  W.,  born  May  25,  1817.  He  was  married, 
July  21,  1853,  to  Fanny  Short,  of  Newbury.  Of  their 
three  children, — Laura  J.  (now  Mrs.  Geo.  N.  Goodwin), 
Mary  F.  and  William  G., — the  first  two,  with  Mrs- 
Nichols,  still  reside  in  the  old  homestead.  Geo.  W. 
Nichols  was  a  man  of  wide,  general  information,  well 
versed  in  languages  and  quite  a  student  of  natural 
history.  Well  read,  he  was  for  many  successive  terms 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  for  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  its 
clerk  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  27,  1884. 

Both  the  other  sons  of  William  Nichols — 
Wm.  Francis,  born  April  18,  1819,  and  Hezekiah 
Smith,  born  February  2, 1826, — died  in  early  manhoodi 
the  former  aged  twenty-one,  and  the  latter  nineteen. 
They  were  both  young  men  of  promise  and  unusually 
pure  character,  and  their  parents  deeply  felt  their 
loss. 


PATTEN  SARGENT. 

Patten  Sargent  was  born  August  16,  1793,  in  West 
Amesbury  (now  Merrimac).  He  was  the  son  of 
Ichabod  B.  and  Ruth  Sargent,  being  the  second  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  His  parents  were  persons 
of  earnest  religious  convictions  and  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  sought  to  train  their  children  in 
the  right  way.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  their  son 
Patten  left  the  paternal  roof  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  trade  of  a  silver-plater,  with  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  when  his  period  of  apprenticeship  had  expired, 
he  spent  ashort  time  workingat  his  trade  in  Newbury- 
port  and  at  the  village  of  West  Amesbury.  He  then 
resolved  to  undertake  business  for  himself  and  es- 
tablish himself  at  the  River  Village  in  Amesbury 
(now  Merrimacport),  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
The  carriage  manufacturing  business,  now  so  large 
and  prosperous  in  that  community,  was  then  in  it- 
infancy.  Mr.  Sargent,  on  his  removal  to  the  River 
Village,  while  not  at  once  giving  up  active  labor  at 
his  trade  as  a  plater,  opened  a  store  for  groceries, 
family  supjilies,  etc.,  and  also  for  carriage  hardvv-are 
and  trimmings.     He  soon  found  it  expedient  to   en- 
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tiroly  relinquish  labor  at  his  traile  and  gave  hini- 
scll' whciUy  to  his  store,  antl  to  ilealinir  in  earriagcs. 
He  continued  thus  in  artivc  liusiness  as  a  trader  till 
aliout  the  year  1S")0,  when,  ha\  ini;  aii|uired  what  he 
deemed  a  eoMi|ietenee,  he  retired  from  business. 
His  business  career  was  eharaeterized  by  industry, 
rnergy,  good  judgment  and  strict  integrity.  In 
linancial  transactions  his  honesty  and  trutlil'ulness 
I  ould  always  be  de|iended  upon,  and  to  all  wdio 
knew  him  his  word  was  as  good  as  liis  bond.  He  was 
kind-hearted  and  symi>athic  in  bis  feelings,  tliough 
not  demonstrative.  He  was  modest  and  uiiiireten- 
lious  in  his  bearing,  courteous  and  resi)Octful  towards 
all  classes  of  [leoph^  and  careful  in  speech  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  others,  his  tongue  never 
being  that  ofa  backbiter.  And  yet  he  was  quick  in 
reading  the  characters  of  those  with  wdioni  he  had  to 
do.  His  tastes  and  habits  were  simple  and  frugal 
and  he  had  no  fondness  for  ostentatious  ilisplay.  He 
won  to  an  unusual  degree  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all.  His  fellow-townsmen  three  times  elected  him 
their  Representative  to  the  (ieneral  Court.  At  the 
organization  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  in  8alisl)ury, 
in  183(!,  he  was  uuide  a  member  of  its  Ixiard  of  di- 
rectors, and  at  the  incorporation  ot  the  National 
Bank  in  Merrimac,  in  18iJ4,  he  was  chosen  its  iirsl 
president,  a  position  which  advancing  age  led  him  to 
resign  ^in  1872.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
iidvanced  age  of  ninety  years,  his  death  occurring  at 
-Merrimaeport,  August  17,  188;}.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  his  first  marriage,  wdiich  took  ]dace  Janu- 
ary 14,  1819,  was  to  Miss  Dolly,  daughter  of  .Moses 
:iiid  Dolly  8argent.  of  West  Amesbury.  His  second 
marriage,  March  4,  1832,  was  to  Miss  Betsey, 
daughterof  Robert  and  Rhoda  Patten,  of  Amesbury. 
He  had  six  children,  all  by  his  first  wife.  Three — 
Henry,  Laura  J.  (wite  of  D.  H.  Bradley,  Ks(i.,  of 
Maiden)  and  Dolly — died  during  their  father's  life- 
time. Three  still  survive — William  P.,  head  of  the 
late  firm  of  William  P.  JSargent  it  Co.  carriage 
manufacturers  ami  dealers  of  Boston  ;  Sarah,  wife  of 
Rev.  .Vlbert  Paine,  of  Boston  Highlands;  and  Kmily, 
wife  of  George  ().  Goodwin,  I'2sq.,  of  ^rerrimacport. 


TIKlMAS    T.     MKKHII.I,. 

Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  the  son  of  Parker  and  Bet- 
sy Merrill.  He  was  born  in  South  Ham|)ton,  N.  H., 
August  li),  17U7.  He  was  a  direct  descendeiit  from 
the  French  Huguenots  ;  original  name,  De-Merle  ; 
was  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  of  four,  viz.:  Thomas 
True,  William,  Betsy  ami  .\inos.  Like  tlu^  majority 
of  country  boys,  he  had  but  limited  advantages  for 
an  education,  yet  he  improved  every  opportunity,  and 
when  quite  young  was  considered  an  excellent  schol- 
ar, especially  in  mathematics;  he  taught  scbool  very 
successlully  for  several  years  during  the  wiiiler 
months  in  dillerent  towns  in  New  Hampshire;  in 
summer     worked    at    his    trade    of    carpenter.       He 


moved  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  in  1838; 
here  he  jiiirchased  a  large  farm.  .\t  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  duties  his  farm  rei|uired,  he  was 
pursuing  his  trade,  erecting  many  houses  in  West 
.\mesbury  and  vicinity,  also  Lawrence;  he  erected 
the  first  house  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1848  Mr. 
.Merrill,  in  company  with  others,  established  the 
West  Amesbury  Wheel  Company,  and  was  its  agent 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  July 
12,  1871.  He  was  a  strong  churchman,  and,  with 
his  wife,  Oliva,  united  with  the  R(.cky  Hill  Churcb 
in  1832;  was  very  positive  in  his  nature,  benevolent, 
yet  prudent,  of  strong  will-iiower  and  individuality, 
with  very  decided  views.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
strong  Whig,  later  a  stanch  Re]iublican;  no  office- 
seeker,  yet  he  worked  hard  for  his  party.  He  was  large- 
ly identified  with  the  religious  and  business  pros- 
l>erity  of  the  place.  lie  was  chosen  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  First  National  Bank  ni'  West  Ames- 
bury at  its  organization,  in  18ii4,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Prompt  to  act,  a  good  advi,ser 
and  a  generous  giver,  lie  might  well  be  called  the  un- 
fortunate man's  friend.  A  leader  in  every  good 
cause,  his   death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity. 

He  was  twice  marrie<l— his  first  wife,  Oliva,  daugh- 
ter of  J.)hii  and  I'olly  Merrill,  died  September  31), 
1S12.  I'y  this  marriage  be  hud  seven  children, — 
Elizabeth  J.,  Joseph  T.,  Jidin  F.,  Emily  A.,  .Mary 
O.,  Helen  A.  and  Calviu  A.  (F.lizabeth  and  Calvin 
deceased.)  His  second  wife,  Hannah,  who  still  sur- 
vives him,  was  the  daughter  of  Sallie  and  Edmond 
Nichols.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  two  chil- 
dren,— Lucy  M.  and  Francis  S.  .Mr.  .Merrill  lived  to 
see  all  his  children  well  married  ami  oiiupyiiig  hon- 
orable positions  in  life.  .\t  the  time  of  bis  death  he 
left  twenty  graiuhdiildren. 


Jox,\TH.\x  ii.\ri,i;v  .s.vkgknt. 

Jonathan  Bailey  Sargent,  son  of  Icbaliod  B.  and 
liuth  (Patten)  Sargent,  was  born  .lulv  3,  17',l,S.  He 
married  Sarah  E.  Nicliols  May  22,  1822,  and  had  nine 
children.  Mr.  Sargent  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
Willis  Patten  (at  Hie  River  Village),  wdio  was  a 
blacksmith,  .\fter  learning  his  trade  (and  previous 
to  Ids  marriage)  he  set  u[i  in  busine.ss  for  liimself, 
and  shortly  tifter  commenced  manufacturing  carriage- 
u.kIcs,  to  which  he  snbsequt-ntly  added  carriage- 
sjirings. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  an  extensive  builder 
of  carriages,  and  was  the  originator  of  what  has  long 
been  known  as  the  lialf-i)atent-axle,  which  is  still 
used  more  extensively  than  any  other. 

Having  carried  on  tlie  manufacture  of  axles  and 
springs  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  he  dis- 
posed of  this  business  to  the  West  .Amesbury  Spring 
.•md  Axle  Company. 

Mr.  Sargent   was    a    man    of  marked    individiialilv 
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and  strong  convictions,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  West  Amesbury,  and  all  religious,  educational 
and  other  measures  tending  to  advance  the  interest 
of  his  town  found  in  him  an  able  advocate.  He 
represented  his  town  in  the  General  Court  in  1850 
and  '52,  and  served  as  selectman  several  years.  He 
was  always  largely  interested  in  horticulture,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  derived  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  his  labors  in  the  orchard 
and  garden,  or  in  distributing  their  products  among 
his  neighbors  and  friends. 

In  religion  he  was  a  j^ronounced  Universalist,  and 
his  house  was  a  home  for  the  clergy  of  that  denomi- 
nation. Mr.  Sargent  was  a  great  reader,  and  proba- 
bly possessed  a  greater  fund  of  general  information 
than  any  other  man  in  the  town.  His  opinion  and 
advice  were  sought  for  by  all  classes  in  matters  of 
business.    He  died  August  11,  1882. 

Edmund  N.  and  Bailey  Sargent,  sons  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  were  brought  up  in  business  with 
their  father.  Bailey  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
West  Amesbury  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  after 
this  company  had  purchased  the  spring  and  axle 
business  of  his  father.  He  has  filled  several  offices 
of  trust  in  his  town,  such  as  postmaster ;  also  select- 
man in  1869  and  70,  treasurer  and  collector  in  1879 
and  town  clerk,  treasurer  and  collector  of  Merrimac 
since  its  incorporation,  in  1876.  He  also  served  in 
the  late  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts 
Second  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  first  lieutenant  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Edmund  N.,  who  died  February  10,  1887,  was  agent 
of  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing  Company  from 
October,  1884,  until  his  death.  He  also  held  many 
offices  of  trust  in  his  native  town. 

The  commission  of  Postmaster,  held  by  Bailey 
from  1801  to  1863,  was,  upon  his  resignation,  reissued 
to  his  sister  Jane,  who  served  as  postmistress  until 
April,  1866. 

Ruth,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  G.  G.  Strick- 
land, a  Universalist  clergyman,  and  was  settled  in 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac  for  several  years,  and  after- 
wards in  Saco,  Me. 


mi.   BEJfJAMIN    ATKINSON. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  was  born  in  Minot,  Maine, 
January  29,  1806,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
established  himself  as  a  physician  in  West  Amesbury. 
He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  three  having  studied 
medicine  and  one  law.  He  married,  December  1, 
1831,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Seth  Chandler,  of  Jlinot, 
Maine, — Rhoda  Wadsworth  Chandler,  whose  graceful 
presence  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  many 
I'riends. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  having  settled  in  the  village  in  its 
infancy,  closely  allied  himself  with  its  varied  inter- 
ests, both  n)oral  and  educational.  On  his  thirtieth 
birthday  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  in  the  Orthodox 
('ongregational  Church,  .serving  until  his  death. 


He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  successive 
seasons  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  as 
lecturers  in  the  village,  always  entertaining  them  at 
his  own  house. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memorv 
than  the  following  lines,  written  by  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Leander  Thompson  :  "  How  well  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  laborious  and  responsible  profession, 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  and  best  need 
not  be  reminded." 

If  the  united  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  grate- 
ful and  attached  friends  who  have  exjierienced  his 
professional  kindness  can  be  relied  upon,  he  has  been 
a  physician  of  rare  fidelity.  Always  self-sacrificing, 
full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  he  never  spared 
himself, — so  long  as  he  had  strength  to  expend, — and 
his  presence,  his  noble  form,  his  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  his  kindly  manner  always  inspired  confidence 
around  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  suggested  supporting 
considerations  around  the  bed  of  death.  And  he  has 
ever  had  in  his  profession  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  success. 

His  friends  confided  in  his  skill  as  well  as  in  his 
kindness.  To  not  a  few  among  us  he  has  been  thu* 
for  many  years  what  Luke  was  to  Paul  and  other 
{)rimitive  Christians — "The  beloved  Physician." 

He  died  October  22,  1861,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children,  his  son,  Benjamin  Chandler  Atkinson, 
having  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

His  eldest  daughter  married  John  P.  Whittier, 
formerly  a  prominent  carriage  manufacturer  of  Bos- 
ton. The  younger  daughter  married  Edward  Taylor 
(2d),  of  Audover. 


ALFRED  E.  GOODWIN. 

Alfred  E.  Goodwin  was  the  sou  of  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth  Goodwin,  aud  was  born  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  October  12,  1807.  He  was  the  second  child  in 
a  family  of  four,  viz :  David,  Alfred  E.,  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth.  Alfred  E.  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  later 
in  life  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-trimmer  with 
Joseph  Sargent.  Later  he  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  manufacturing  carriages,  until  the  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Sargent  &  Co.  was  organized  for  the  sale 
of  carriage  findings,  groceries  and  manufacture  of 
shoes.  (The  firm  consisted  of  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Fran- 
cis Sargent  and  Albert  Sargent.)  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
mained in  this  business  for  a  few  years,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  Sargent,  Harlow  A 
Co.,  becoming  the  company  of  this  concern,  and  as 
such  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Frederick  Sargent.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Goodwin  admitted  into  partner- 
ship Albert  Sargent.  This  firm  continued  until  1880, 
when  they  sold  out  to  Little  &  Larkin. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  one  of  Amesbury's  most  honored 
citizens,  and  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
town  ;  he  was  a  director  in  the  bank,  and  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  Church  for  forty  years.     He  wa.s 
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:i  llepulilican  in  politics  and  represented  his  town  in 
the  Legislature. 

His  wife  was  Maria,  dauj^liter  (irCnl.  IMniund  f^ar- 
genl.  Tliey  had  one  ehild,  Alfred  N.,  who  died  when 
eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  t.ioodwin  died  of  heart-dis- 
ease, November  1,  1881,  aged  seventy-four  years. 


WILI.IA.M    (II   N.N  ISDN. 

William  Gunnison  was  horn  in  Xewhuryport,  Mas- 
saehusetts,  Deeeniber  11,  1S(I'.».  Tradition  informs 
us  that  his  ancestry  in  this  country .  traces  back  to 
one  Hugh  Cinnru.son  (a  Swede)  who  came  to  America 
with  an  English  colony  in  18.'il',  and  .settled  in  Bos- 
ton. A  few  years  later  he,  with  others,  was  disarmed 
f'.r  the  llntchinson  heresy,  and  removed  to  Kittery, 
-Maine,  where  nuiny  of  his  descendants  were  born, 
aii<l  among  them  William  (iunni-sou,  grandfather  of 
ihe  William  (xunnison  mentioned  above. 

In  1780  he  removed  to  Fishersfield  (now  New- 
liiiry),  New  Hampshire.  A  man  of  great  physical 
endurance,  of  deep  religious  jirinciple,  firm  and  un- 
yielding in  whatever  he  considered  as  the  right,  he 
seemed  well-tilted  as  one  of  the  jiioneers  of  a  new 
country. 

One  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  left  home  at  an  early  age 
to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere.  He  located  in  New- 
iiiiryport  ;  married  Anna  Cha.se,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chnselts.  William  Gunnison,  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
-  ph  Gunnison,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  remained 

home  until  twelve  years  of  age,  enjoying  the  limit- 

1  educational  privileges  of  hi.s  native  city.  His 
t:iiher  dying,  he  went  to  Newbury,  New  Hampshire, 
to  live  with  his  grandfather,  remaining  with  him  two 
years  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending  school 
I  hree  months  each  year. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  West  Amesbury 
now  Merrimac)  and  apprenticed  himself  to  Ebenezer 
1  iillinglon  for  a  term  ol'  seven  years  to  learn  the 
c  arriage  trade.  Faithlhlly  he  served  the  long  term 
.if  years. 

After  two  or  three  years  as  journeyman,  he  com- 
menced the  manutacture  of  carriages  with  small 
ipital.  Possessed  of  strong  will,  indomitable  ener- 
1,  untiring  perservaiice,  and  with  such  knowledge 
t    the  business   as  his    limited   resources,  aside  from 

en  observation  outside  of  his  apprenticeship,  allow- 
'1  him  to  acquire,  he  determined  to  succeed,  and 
from  tiie  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  worked  his  way 
upward,  slowdy  but  surely. 

December  12,  IS:;!:^,  he  married  Belinda  Hayford, 
.biughter  of  Nathan  Hayford,  of  Tainworth,  New 
ll.impshire,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  still 
made  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  his  home.  In- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  tlie  town  and  peopde 
with  whom  he  had  ideiitilieil  himself,  he  was  a 
willing  worker  wdth  them  to  advance  its  interests. 

He  continued  alone  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
until  1801,  when  a  co-[>artnersh'p  was  formed  with 
08 


Mr.  William  H.  Haskell,  of  Merrimac,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and,  as  a  result  of  hard 
wink  and  long  experience,  built  up  a  large  business 
and  established  an  enviable  reputation;  after  ten 
years  the  jiartiiership  was  di.ssolvcd. 

In  IsiJil,  Mr.  {kmnisoii  purchased  a  building  lot  on 
Main  Street,  West  .\mesbury  (now  Merrimac),  and 
built  a  line  residence,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death. 

In  181)2  he  gradually  increased  his  business,  by 
employing  small  outside  concerns  to  turn  out  work 
for  him  partially  (inishcd,  which  he  would  complete 
in  his  own  factory. 

During  the  years  between  18Ci2  and  1^72  he 
bought  and  sold  many  carriages  other  than  his  own 
manufacture,  being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
his  own  products.  A  frequenter  of  the  leading  car- 
riage centres,  he  kept  himself  fully  informed  in  the 
line  of  his  business,  promjitly  applying  any  invention 
that  would  add  to  the  utility  or  elegance  of  his  car- 
riages, thus  retaining  a  front  rank  as  manufacturer. 

In  lSGt)-(j7-GS  he  gave  extensive  credits.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  he  refuse  credit  to  an  industrious,  honest 
man.  By  his  genial  manners,  and  the  liberal  meth- 
ods by  wdiich  he  conducttd  his  business,  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patrons,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came his  firm  friend-i.  In  1S74  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness from  South  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac), 
and  as.sociated  with  him  as  partner,  Samuel  Scofield, 
his  son-in-law.  determining  to  limit  his  business  and 
take  life  easier.  He  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  well-earned 
competency  during  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful 
life.  Being  himself  in  a  measure  relieved  from  the 
lierplexities  of  bu-<iness,  he  took  pleasure  in  assisting 
many  less  fortunate  than  himself.  (Inly  those  wdio 
knew  him  most  intimately  were  aware  of  his  many 
kind  deeds  and  acts  of  friendship.  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  ol'  the  National  Bank  of 
JMerrimac,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  directors,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death,  which  occurred  vi'ry  suddenly, 
.January  2,  18:;t. 

.Ml-,  (lunnison  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ani-e,  naturafly  a  gocjd  convirsationalist.  A  great 
reader,  well  versed  in  the  curi-ent topics  of  the  day, 
ami  seldom  failed  to  interest.  From  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Carriage  Makei-s'  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  w-e  copy  the  following: 
"  For  over  a  half  a  century  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  carriage  trade,  and  his  good  works  have 
been  so  various  and  important  that  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  recently  closed,  may  be  said  to  form  a  jiart  of 
the  history  of  the  trade  in  this  country. 

"  \  tribute  to  his  memory  :  We  hold  dear  the 
nu'inory  id'  the  numerous  excellencies  which  charac- 
terize him, — his  candor,  hi.s  honor  and  iintiinching 
devotion  to  duty,  which  made  him  a  friend  to  every 
man,  and  every  man  a  friend." 

He  had  eight  children,  llis  widow  and  six  chil- 
dren still  survive  him.     The  eldest  daughter  remained 
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at  home,  enjoying  his  companionship  to  the  last. 
Two  daughters  and  two  sons  married,  and  are  resi- 
dents of  Menimac.  Belinda  married  Samuel  Scofield, 
of  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  the  one  referred  to 
as  partner.  Lydia  M.  married  Bailey  Sargent  (busi- 
ness, insurance;  also  holding  the  office  of  towu 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  Merrimac).  The  two  sons — 
William  W.  and  Charles  E.— are  both  interested  in 
the  carriage  business.  C.  E.  Gunnison  is  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Merrimac. 

Sarah  A.,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Asa  F. 
Pattee,  M.D.,  of  Warner,  New  Hampshire,  then  a 
practicing  physician  of  Merrimac;  some  of  his  ances- 
tors were  of  Merrimac  origin. 

Successful  here,  during  the  war  he  had  charge  of 
the  Alexander  Hospital,  Second  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  returned  to  Merrimac  in 
1865,  resuming  practice  for  a  year,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston,  1866,  where  at  the  present  time  he  resides, 
a  successful  practitioner,  and  a  large  contributor  to 
medical  literature,  and  from  1881  to  1886  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
lecturing  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


WILLIAM    HENRY    HASKELL. 

William  Henry  Haskell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Newburyport  September  21,  1810,  and 
obtained  his  early  education  in  her  public  schools. 
In  1824,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  went  to  West 
Amesliury,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  silver- 
plating,  then  a  very  important  trade  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  which  was  the 
principal  business  of  the  locality. 

In  1831  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, continuing  also  his  silver-plating.  In  1850  he 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  Wm.  P.  Sargent  and 
Wm.  Gunnison,  under  the  firm-name  of  Sargent, 
Gunnison  &  Co. 

This  firm  had  a  repository  in  Boston  for  the  sale  of 
their  carriages,  and  a  manufactory  and  store  in  West 
Amesbury,  Mr.  Haskell  having  charge  of  the  store, 
which  was  connected  with  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  sale  of  carriage  findings,  together  with 
the  usual  variety  of  goods  to  be  found  in  a  country 
store  at  that  time.  This  firm  was  very  successful,  do- 
ing the  largest  business  of  any  in  the  town. 

l\tr.  Haskell  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  until 
its  dissolution,  in  1860.  In  his  business  life  he  devel- 
oped a  decided  talent  for  financial  pursuits,  which 
found  expression  in  his  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Amesbury,  which  was 
chartered  in  186-1  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  of  which  he  became  the  first  cashier,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  1869,  when  he  was  chosen  as 
its  president,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

The  bank  has  been  very  successfully  managed,  and 
has  had  its  capital  stock  increased  from  i;.50,000  to 
$200,000. 


In  1871  the  Merrimac  Savings  Bank  was  chartered, 
and  in  this  movement  he  also  was  actively  interested. 
He  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  its  first  president,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
office,  which  he  acceptably  fills  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  also  prominently  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  West  Amisbury  Branch  Railroad, 
owning  largely  in  its  stock.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  company,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

He  was  actively  interested  in  the  division  of  Ames- 
bury and  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Merrimac, 
serving  on  the  committee  which  presented  the  matter 
to  the  Legislature,  and  doing  much  for  the  success  of 
the  movement. 

He  was  one  of  the  contributors  for  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  the  town  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  Town  Hall  stands,  and  his  service  was  recognized 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  election  as  chairman  of 
the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  new  town. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  always  been  an  active  participant 
in  public  affairs,  serving  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Amesbury,  In  politics  a  Republican,  he  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1869  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Banking.  Subsequently  his  name  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator. 

In  1847  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace  from  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  which  he 
held  for  twenty-eight  years,  declining  further  service. 

Early  in  life  he  identified  himself  with  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  was  one  of  thirteen  who  organized 
the  first  temperance  society  in  Amesbury.  In  1828 
he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Amesbury,  has  been  actively  interested  in  its  work, 
and  a  faithful  contributor  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Haskell's  connection  with  the.  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  intimate  and  active 
during  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in  it,  and  he 
still  holds  important  trusts  and  tills  a  large  place  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Clarissa  Whittier  ;  his  present  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Whittier,  of  West 
Amesbury.  He  has  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  living. 

FRAXCI.S   SARfiEXT. 

Francis  Sargent  is  a  descendant  in  direct  line  from 
Richard,  of  England,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  royal 
navy;  he  had  a  son  William  (first  generation),  born  in 
1602,  who  came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and  set- 
tled at  Ipswich,  Mass.;  from  there  he  went  to  Newbury, 
then  to  Amesbury,  where  he  died  in  1675,  aged  seven- 
ty-three years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Perkins  and 
had  Thomas  (second  generation),  born  April  4,  1643. 
Thomas  married  Rachel  Barnes  January  2,  1667,  and 
had  a  son  Thomas  (third  generation),  born  November 
15, 1676;  he  married  Mary  Stevens  December  17, 1702; 
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their  son  was  Moses  (fourth  generation),  born  Auji;.  21, 
1707;  he  married  Sarah  Bagley  July  14,  1727,  and  had 
a  son  Orlando  (fifth  generation),  born  April  21,  1728, 
who  married  Hetty  Barnanl  and  had  Orlando  (sixth 
generation),  born  January  20,  17(5'.);  ho  married  Jlau- 
nah  Welsh,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.;  they  had  a  son  Fnmeis 
(seventh  generation),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  November  10,  1810,  in  the  old  homestead. 
West  Amesbury  (now  Jlerrimae),  built  by  his  grand- 
father Orlando  atau  early  day;  he  was  a  farmer,  as  was 
his  son  Orlando,  the  father  of  Fnuici.-i. 

Thegraiuifather,  Deacon  Orlando  (lU'th generation), 
was  prominently  i<lentified  with  the  early  history  of 
Amesbury,  and  his  name  frequently  appears  on  the 
old  records  of  the  town.  He  often  related  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  stories  of  tiie  Indian  troubles 
and  about  the  old  corn-house,  which  was  used  fir  the 
storing  of  powder. 

Francis  Sargent  had  but  limited  advantages  fir  an 
education.  When  quite  young  he  attended  the  little 
district  school,  and  later  on  the  academy  at  Ames- 
bury, being  obliged  to  walk  daily  three  miles  each 
way.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  learn 
the  house-carpenter's  trade,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  joiner's  trade.  After  serving  four  years,  it  was  but 
a  step  to  take  up  the  making  of  chaise-bodies.  Car- 
riage-making atthatearly  (lay  being  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  locality,  he  closely  followed  this  calling 
evenings,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  and  teach- 
ing in  the  same  district  scliool,  daytimes,  where  he 
had  once  been  a  jiupil. 

Mr.  Sargent  married  for  first  wife  Hannah  .Vtkinson, 
August  28,  183(j,  sister  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  They  had  two 
children, — Francis  Augustus  (eighth  generation),  born 
September  9,  18-1:2,  and  died  December  3, 1877;  Elmer 
P.,  born  August  11,  1844.  Francis  Augustus,  married. 
May  30,  1867,  Sarah  J.  Woodward,  of  Bangor,  and  had 
three  children,^Abrain  W.  (ninth  generation),  born, 
June  23,  ISlJS ;  Louise,  born  June  13,  1872  ;  and 
Frank  A.,  born  0.;tober   25,  1877. 

Elmer  P.  married  for  first  wife  Louisa  I'artlett  of 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  October  18,  ISG-'i ;  they  had  two  sons, 
— Francis  (ninth  generation),  born  December  17,  180(5, 
and  Elmer  P.,  Jr.,  born  July  3,  1869.  The  first  wife 
of  Elmer  P.,  Sr.,  died  February  14, 1872,  and  he  mar- 
rie<l  for  second  wife  Judith  B.  Follansbee,  of  West 
Newbury,  November  23,  1876  ;  they  had  two  children, 
—Edith  H.,  born  May  17,  1878,  and  Fanny  A.,  July 
25,  1879. 

In  ,June,  1881,  Mrs.  Francis  Sargi.'Ut  met  with  an 
accident,  which  resulted  in  her  death  July  1,  1881, 
in  her  si.^cty-seventh  year.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
strength  of  character,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  all 
who  were  near  to  her,  and  a  most  exemplary  mother. 
She  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  (Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  herhusliand  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Sargent,  in  partnership  with  the  late 
A.  E.  Goodwin,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 


whicdi  continued  until  ISl),  wlini,  in  cuniiccticin 
with  the  grocery  business  (in  which  they  were  in  the 
meantime  interested),  commenrcd  the  sale  nf  car- 
riage-trimmings, exchanging  gocids  fir  carriages  finish- 
ed ;  but  during  all  this  time,  and  since  1833,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent had  been  drawing  carriages  through  the  country 
for  sale,  wdiich  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  In  1.8.'>2 
the  concern  of  Sargent,  Harlow  &  Co.  was  finned, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  They  opened  a  repository  in  Ilaymarkct 
Square,  Boston,  and  soon  became  widely  known. 
Since  1852,  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  in  continuous  bus- 
iness in  Boston,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Harlow 
in  November,  1862,  the  firm-name  was  changed  to 
Francis  Sargent  &  Co.,  and,  with  different  partners,  has 
been  carried  on  under  that  name. 

Mr.  Sargent,  in  January,  1885,  finding  that  his  cus- 
tomers were  demanding  a  better  grade  of  work,  mov- 
ed to  his  present  location,  and  under  the  same  firm- 
name  has  been  constantly  gaining  a  ela.ss  of  trade  who 
ajipreciafe  a  first-class  carriage,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  vigorous  in  mind,  and  possessesgreat  en- 
ergy, and  although  still  living  at  Merrimac,  liegoesto 
Boston  every  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  ride  of  nine- 
ty miles,  is  able  to  Jo  more  work  than  many  younger 
men,  and  we  see  no  reas  in  why  he  may  not  live  to  the 
advanced  age  of  so  many  of  his  ancestors,  as  quite  a 
number  have  reached  well  into  the  nineties.  His  sis- 
ter living  in  Merrimac  is  in  good  health  and  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year.  .Mr.  Su'gent  m  irried  for  second 
wife  Mrs.  Sarah   Patten,  of  Kingston,  X.  H. 


JCmX    S.    I'OYEN. 

John  S.Poyen  was  bo''n  at  East  Haverhill,  October 
12,  1818.  His  father,  Joseph  Rochemont  de  P<iyen, 
was  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Marquis  Jean 
de  Poyen,  who  emigrated  from  I'Vance  to  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year 
1658.  He  was  a  stanch  royalist  and  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI. 

In  1792  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
daloupe were  obliged  to  fiee,  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution. Many  lost  their  lives,  but  among  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  escaped  were  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  John  S.Poyen.  A  Newburyport  merchant 
vessel  being  in  the  harbor  of  Point-a-Pilre  at  this 
time,  they  concealed  themselves  on  board  of  her,  and 
were  landed  at  Newburyport  in  March,  1792.  The 
grandfather  died  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  ( )ctober 
14,  1792,  aged  fifty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Newburyi)ort,  in  the  old  graveyard  on  "  lliirrial 
hill." 

His  son,  .loseph  Kochemont  de  Poyen,  finally  set- 
tled at  Rock's  Bridge,  East  Haverhill,  where  he  met 
and  became  eiuunored  of,  and  marrie<l  Sallie,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Elliot,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  her 
parents,  who  did  not  really  like  the  idea  of  their 
daugliter  marrying  a   Ibreigner  whom  they  had   not 
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known  for  very  long.  However,  they  were  married 
and  lived  liappily  togctlier.  She  was  a  handsome, 
brilliant  girl,  and  made  him  an  excellent  wife.  He 
was  an  active,  genial  man,  with  a  little  of  the  French 
impatience,  but  a  good  man  and  a  good  husband. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  ihem,  John  S.  being  among  the  young- 
est. 

Mr.  Poyen  received  the  customary  common-school 
education  of  those  times,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  a  short  course  of  instruction  from  the  distin- 
guished mathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

When  fourteen  years  old  he  came  to  Merrimac 
(then  West  Aniesbury)  and  entered  the  grocery  and 
carriage  supply  store  of  Stephen  Patten,  who  had 
married  his  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  J.  Five  years 
later  he  became  a  partner,  and  after  ten  years  of  part- 
nership he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Patten.  In 
the  mean  time  they  had  begun  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  in  which  he  continued  until  1867,  when 
he  sold  out  the  manufacturing  business.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  continued  the  business  of  car- 
riage supplies  alone. 

In  1871  he  gave  Mr.  H.  O.  Delano,  who  was  a  clerk 
with  him  at  the  time,  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
the  firm,  under  the  name  of  John  S.  Poyen  &  Co., 
entered  a  career  of  great  prosperity  and  success,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in  New 
England. 

He  was  always  ready  pecuniarily,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence,  to  promote  the  public  interests  of 
the  town,  and  many  times  a  helping  hand  was  given 
to  young  men  when  he  felt  they  deserved  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  always  liberal  in  helping  those  whom 
he  saw  trying  to  help  themselves. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  business  of  the  town,  re- 
quiring better  facilities  for  banking  purposes  (the 
nearest  bank  for  depositors  being  in  Amesbury,  five 
miles  distant),  he  was  foremost  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  a  bank  in  Merrimac,  and  in  May,  1864, 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  tlie  First  National  Bank  of 
Jlerrimac  opened  its  doors  for  business,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  was  increased  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  November  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  May,  1875,  it  had  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  From  its  first  organization 
until  his  death  he  was  a  prominent  director  and  its 
largest  stockholder. 

A  little  later  an  institution  for  savings  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  he  was  made  president.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Prior  to  1872  tlie  nearest  railroad  was  six  miles  dis- 
tant, tlietown  having  only  stage  connections;  and  the 
increasing  manufacture  of  carriages  demanding  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation,  Mr.  Poyen  used  his 
money  and  influence  for  a  railroad  which  should 
connect  Merrimac  with  other  business  centres.    After 


laborious  efforts  the  road  was  constructed  and  leased 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  corporation  for 
ninety-nine  years.  He  was  chosen  president,  which 
office  he  also  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  years  1870  and  '71  he  was  selectman 
and  advocated  the  division  of  the  town  of  Amesbury, 
believing  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  old  and 
new  towns.  In  1876  the  village  of  West  Amesbury 
became  an  incorporated  town,  and  by  legislative  sanc- 
tion it  took  the  name  of  Merrimac. 

Various  other  offices  of  trust  were  held  by  him  at 
different  times,  and  during  his  business  life  of  forty- 
two  years  he  served  faithfully  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  and  by  his  sudden  death 
Merrimac  lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  respected 
citizens. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1843,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.,  feldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Timothy  Kenison, 
a  highly-esteemed  physician  of  East  Haverhill,  and 
Abagail  Longfellow,  his  wife. 

From  this  marriage  were  born  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  His  two  sons,  John  S.  and 
Edward  A.,  still  continue  in  the  business  established 
by  their  father. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Poyen,  while  visiting  his 
father's  relatives,  for  the  second  time,  who  were  living 
inGuadaloupe,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever,  and  after  a  very  short  illness, 
died,  at  Point-a-Pitre,  February  22,  1880.  A  year 
later  he  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-lot  at  Merri- 
mac. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 
ANDOVER. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  SMITH. 


EARIA'  SETTLEMENT. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  1634,  we  are  told, 
"Newtown  men,  being  .straitened  for  ground,  sent 
some  men  to  Merrimack  to  find  a  fit  place  to  trans- 
plant themselves."  Moved  thereto,  doubtless,  by  these 
Newtown  men,  the  General  Court  in  the  same  year 
"  ordered  that  the  land  about  Cochichewick  shall  be 
assessed  for  an  inland  plantation,  and  who.soever  will 
go  to  inhabit  there  shall  have  three  years'  immunity 
from  all  taxes,  levies,  public  charges  and  services 
whatever,  military  discipline  only  excepted."  A 
committee  of  three — John  Winthrop,  Richard  Bel- 
lingham  and  William  Coddington — w:ts  appointed  to 
license  such  persons  as  might  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  order.  And  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  person  should  "go  thither 
without  their  consent,  or   the  major  part  of  them." 
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But  it  appeals  thiit  the  "straitened"  men  of  Newtown 
(iiil  not  avail  tliemselves  of  tliis  lilieral  inducement  to 
remove  to  the  hanlis  of  the  Cochichewiclc.  They  may 
have  found  a  more  inviting  location,  or  they  may 
have  heen  thwarted  in  their  intentions  by  others,  in  a 
like  siraiteneii  condition,  who  had  lixed  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  meadows  and  forests  of  Cochichewick. 
In  1(339  we  find  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
writing  repeatedly  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  was  coun- 
selor, urging  him  not  to  "give  any  encouragement 
concerning  any  plantation  att  (Juichicliacke  or  Pen- 
ticutt  (Haverhill)  till  myself  and  some  others  either 
speake  or  write  to  you  about  it." 

Mr.  Ward  claimed  to  have  gathered  a  company  of 
"  more  than  20  families  of  very  good  Christians,"  a 
portion  of  whom  were  "  Newbury  men."  The  solici- 
tations of  Mr.  Ward  were  so  far  heeded  tliat  in  May, 
1640,  he  secured  the  coveted  grant  for  his  company, 
but,  on  the  express  condition,  "  that  they  return  an- 
swer within  three  weeks  from  the  27th  p'snt,  and  that 
they  build  there  before  the  next  Courtc."  These  con- 
ditions were  not  complied  with,  and  the  grant  lapsed. 
Whether  this  failure  was  owing  to  a  more  favorable 
opening,  to  discouragement  growing  out  of  the  haz- 
ards of  the  enterprise,  or  to  the  intrigue  and  opposi- 
tion of  others  covetous  of  the  grant,  does  not,  however, 
appear. 

The  following  year  ilr.  .Tohti  Woodl)ridge,  of  New- 
bury, afterwards  the  fir^t  minister  of  Andover,  pre- 
sents an  urgent  request  for  the  township  forfeited  by 
the  Newtown  men,  in  behalf  of  certain  men  of  New- 
bury and  Ipswich,  some  of  wliom  "  have  sold  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home,  and  so  desire  to  be  set- 
tled as  soon  as  may  be."  Perchance  these  men  who 
had  "  sold  themselves  out  of  house  and  home"  were 
somehow  mixed  up  in  the  scheme  of  the  Newtown  men. 
However  this  may  lie,  the  new  effort,  under  the  wise 
and  persistent  direction  of  IMr.  Woodl)ridge,  led  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Though  there  is  no  record  of  the  month  or  year 
when  this  company  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury  men 
planted  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Cochiche- 
wick brook,"  they  must  have  located  there  before  the 
beginning  of  l(i43.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  fact 
that,  on  the  10th  of  May,  of  that  year,  in  an  order 
passed  by  the  (ieneral  Court  for  a  division  of  tiie 
whole  plantation  into  four  shires,  Cochichawicke  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  eight  towns  comprising  the 
shire  of  Essex.  Very  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town  its  name  was  changed  to  Andover,  at  the 
desire,  most  probably,  of  some  inhabitant  who  had 
emigrated  from  Andover,  in  Hants  County,  England, 
though  we  have  no  direct  testim(my  to  that  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  uniformly  observed  by 
the  Puritans,  who  made  the  first  settlements  in  New- 
England,  Mr.  Woodbridge  purchased  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  township  of  tlie  Indians.  Cutshamache, 
the  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  was   the  chief  with 


whom  the  bargain  was  made,  and   the  price  paid  was 
£0  and  a  coat. 

This  purchase  and  the  ]ireccdiiig  grant  were 
conlirnicd  by  the  (li'iieral  Court  in  lli4<i,  when  the 
town  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name.  The 
act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows  : 

"  M  a  Guii'all  Cone,  at  Boston,  the  Mh,  3th  ni".,  IMC,  '  CulBhuii]:icliu 
Sagamore  of  yo  Slaasjichusetts,  came  into  yo  Oo'to,  &  ai-knuwledged  yt 
for  yv  suine  of  O't  atifl  a  roate,  w'ch  lie  had  already  recfivcd,  weo  had 
sould  to  Mr.  John  VVoodliriJgc,  in  helialfo  of  yo  inhabitants  of  Cochicha- 
wick,  now  called  .\ndiver,  all  hisriglit,  intere(>t,  &  privilege  in  ye  land  G 
tniles  southward  from  ye  towne,  two  miles  eastward  to  Rowley  hounds,  he 
ye  same  moreorlesse,  north  wanl  Merrimack  Kyver,  p'vided  to  yt  ye  Indian 
called  Roger  A  his  company  may  have  Itbny  to  take  Alewifee  in  Cochicha- 
wick  River,  for  their  oune  eating;  hut  if  they  either  spoyle  or  stealo 
any  come,  or  oth'  fruite,  to  any  considrable  value,  of  ye  inhabitanttes 
there,  this  librty  of  taking  tisli  shall  forever  cease;  iV  ye  said  Roger 
is  still  to  enjoy  foure  acres  of  ground  where  he  now  plants.  This  pur- 
chase ye  Corte  alowes  of,  A  have  granted  ye  said  land  to  belong  to  ye 
said  plantation  for  ev'r,  to  be  ordred  &  disposed  of  by  them,  reserving 
liberty  to  yo  Corte  to  lay  two  miles  square  of  their  southerly  bounds  to 
any  towne  or  village  yt  hereafter  may  be  erected  thereabouts,  if  so  they 
See  cause.' 

"Cutslianiache  acknowledgeil  this  before  ye  magistrates,*  so  ye  Corte 
app'veth  thereof,  A  of  the  rest  in  tliis  bill  to  he  recorded,  8<'  as  to  pr'udico 
no  former  grant." 

We  find  this  spelling  Andiver  as  late  as  iri4S,  in  the 
records  of  the  colony.  Andiver  "was  orininally 
bounded  by  the  Merrimack,  Kowiey,  Salem.  Wohurn 
and  Cambridge,  which  furnierly  included  Billerica 
and  Tewksbury."  Andover  in  1829  extended,  on  its 
northwestern  border,  along  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  for  nearly  eleven  miles  ;  on  its  north- 
eastern limits,  it  was  bounded  for  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  rods  by  Bradford,  and  seven  miles,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  rods  by  Boxlord  ;  on  the  southeast, 
three  miles  and  sixty-six  rods  by  Miildleton  ;  on  tlie 
south,  four  miles  by  Reading,  and  two  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  rods  by  Wilmington  ;  and  on 
the  southwest,  six  miles  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  rods  by  Tewksbury,  containing  thirty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of 
lanil.  Territorially,  this  was  one  ot  the  largest  towns 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  State. 

The  first  settlement  was  mi^de  in  the  North  Parish, 
(now  North  Andover).  The  grantees,  or  proprietors, 
for  convenience,  mutual  protection,  social  intercourse 
and  to  enjoy  the  better  their  religious  worship  and 
teaching,  .settled  near  each  other,  around  their  meet- 
ing-house, on  "home  lots,"  containing  from  four  to 
ten  acres  each,  according  to  the  wealth  and  impiirt- 
ance  of  the  occupant.  To  the  owner  of  a  home  lot 
was  assigned  meadow,  tillage  and  wood-land  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  This  allotment  was 
in  pro])ortion  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  village  lot. 
These  outlying  farms  were  gradually  built  upon  and 
lived  upon  by  their  owners.  But  not  for  many  years 
was  such  occupancy  common.  For  a  long  time  liv- 
ing away  from  the  village  was  discouraged  ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  town  went  so  far  as  by  vote  to  for- 
bid any  inhabitant's  building  a  dwelling-house  in  any 
part  of  the  town  other  than  tlnit  which  h:id  been  set 
apart  lor  such  houses,  except  by  express  leave  of  the 
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town.  The  penalty  for  a  disregard  of  this  order  was 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  a  month  for  the  time  the 
disobedient  person  should  live  in  such  prohibited 
place.  But,  as  the  population  increased,  and  the 
roads  became  more  passable,  and  danger  from  hostile 
Indians  was  largely  diminished,  people  removed  to 
their  farms  in  the  present  South  and  West  Parishes. 

The  records  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  scant.  But 
we  find  in  them  a  list  purporting  to  give,  in  the  order 
of  their  settlement,  the  names  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers.     The  list  is  as  follows : 


Mr.  Bradstreet. 
Jobn  Oeguod. 
Joseph  Parker. 
Richard  Barker. 
John  Stevens. 
Nicholas  Holt. 
Benjamin  Woodbridge. 
John  Frje. 
Edmund  Faulkner. 
Robert  Barnard. 
Daniel  Poor. 
Nathan  Parker. 


Henry  Jacques. 
John  Aslett. 
Richard  Blake. 
William  Ballard. 
John  Lovejoy. 
Thomas  Poor. 
George  Abbot. 
John  Rubs. 
Andrew  Allen. 
Andrew  Foster. 
Thomas  Chandler. 


A  goodly  number  of  these  family  names  are  familiar 
to  our  ears  as  designating  living  inhabitants  of  the 
town  every  way  worthy  of  their  honorable  lineage. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  took  up  for  their  personal  property 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  holding  the  large  re- 
mainder in  common,  and  in  reserve  for  succeeding 
settlers  who  might  join  them,  or  for  the  common 
use. 

A  liberal  allotment  of  land  was  set  off  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  all  the  new  plantations  of  that  period. 
Such  provision  of  land  for  the  ministry  may  account 
for  the  noticeable  fiict  that  the  name  of  John  Wood- 
bridge,  leader  and  minister  of  the  first  settlers,  does 
not  appear  in  the  preceding  list  of  freeholders.  His 
holding  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  tenant  at  will 
of  the  parsonage  lands. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

ANDOVER— ( Continued). 

DIVI.SION  INTO  NORTH   AND   SOUTH     PARISHES — THE 
INDIANS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
town  having  gained  largely  in  population,  the  meet- 
ing-house became  too  strait  for  the  people.  Per- 
chance it  may  al.so  have  become  dilapidated  or  too 
ancient  in  architecture  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  in- 
creasing and  prosperous  community.  Hence  it  was 
voted  by  the  town,  in  1705,  "  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house as  sulficient  and  convenient  for  the  whole  town 
as  may  be."  And  in  JMay,  1707,  it  was  voted  again 
to  "build  a  meeting-house  for  y°  inhabitants  of  An- 
dover  of  these  following  dimensions,  viz. :  of  sixty- 


foot  long,  and  forty-foot  wide  and  twenty-foot  studd, 
and  with  a  flatt  roofe."  But  a  serious  difficulty  arose 
at  the  outset  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  meeting- 
house. When,  at  the  meeting  held  September 
9,  1707,  the  vote  came  to  be  taken  on  this  important 
question,  the  majority  decided  that  the  house  should 
be  built  in  the  South  Precinct,  "  on  the  spot  of 
ground  near  the  wood  called  Holt's  Wood,  where  the 
cross-paths  meet  at  the  southwest  corner  of  George 
Abbot's  ground." 

As  was  natural,  the  residents  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct strenuously  resisted  this  removal  of  their  place 
of  worship.  They  complained  that  the  spot  selected 
was  notcentral,  that  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  had 
not  been  obtained,  and  that  it  was  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  residenceof  the  minister  as  greatly  to  incom- 
mode him,  it  being  some  two  or  more  miles  from  the 
Bradford  house,  which  had  become  the  parsonage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  town,  as  the  votes  showed, 
would  be  better  accommodated  by  the  selected  loca- 
tion. 

Not  being  willing  to  submit  quietly  to  this  major- 
ity vote,  forty-five  residents  and  proprietors  in  the 
North  Precinct  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  To  frustrate  this  petition,  the 
town,  December  29.  1707,  chose  a  committee  "  to  at- 
tend the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Court's  Commit- 
tee, to  view  the  placesand  reply  to  allegations  of  the 
petitioners." 

At  a  meeting  held  February  27,  1708,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  commissioners  to  take  the  valuation 
of  the  plantation,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  the 
General  Court,  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house  was  again  brought  up,  and  for  the  third 
time  it  was  voted  to  build  on  the  spot  first  selected. 
As  the  people  could  not  agree,  the  General  Court, 
after  two  hearings,  ordered,  November  2,  1708,  that 
the  town  be  "  forthwith  divided  into  two  distinct  pre- 
cincts," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  this 
order  into  effect  "  within  the  space  of  two  months 
next  coming,  unless,  in  the  interim,  the  town  agree 
thereon  and  make  it  themselves,  and  that  thereupon 
the  north  division  take  the  present  meeting-house 
and  repair  and  add  to  it  as  they  please." 

The  action  of  the  town  and  that  of  the  CJeneral 
Court  on  this  matter  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting- 
house are  very  significant.  They  show  a  great  change 
of  the  population  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 
The  farm-lands  had  become  homesteads.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  resided  in  the  South  Precinct.  The 
North  Precinct  was  in  a  decided  minority.  Power 
had  once  lor  all  passed  away  from  the  village  to  the 
outlying  districts.  The  village  sovereigns,  as  was 
natural,  resisted  this  transfer  of  power  to  the  utmost, 
but  numbers  prevailed. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  organization  of  a  new 
religious  parish  and  church  was  of  scarcely  less  mo- 
ment than  the  incorporation  of  a  new  town.     The 
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General  Court  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  assigned 
to  the  parish  its  territorial  limits,  dinctcd  with  re- 
{rard  to  its  minister  and  his  s\ipi)ort,  an<l  went  into  the 
details  as  to  parsonage  and  ministerial  lan<ls.  We 
find  that  the  General  Court,  in  making  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes  or  precincts,  ordered  : 

"That  there  he  forthwith  laid  out  for  the  minister 
of  the  South  Precinct  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  a 
house-lot,  and  forty  acres  at  a  further  distance,  part 
of  it  low-land,  to  make  meadow  of  the  common  land 
in  said  precinct,  which  will  make  them  equal  to  the 
other  division,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  for- 
ever."    Also 

"  That  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  South 
Division  build  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  their 
own  use  and  a  ministry  house. 

"  Upon  all  which  Mr.  Barnard,  the  present  minis- 
ter, shall  declare  his  choice  of  which  congregation  he 
will  officiate  in,  and  the  precinct,  north  or  south, 
shall  fully  perform  the  past  contract  of  the  town  with 
him,  and  the  other  precinct  or  division  of  the  town 
shall  call  and  settle  another  minister  for  themselves. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  precincts  and 
divisions  are  hereby  impoweredto  make  choice  of  some 
discreet  persons  among  themselves,  as  committees,  to 
manage  and  govern  their  atlairs  with  respect  to 
building  a  meeting-house  and  ministry  house,  the 
making  assessments  to  defray  the  charge  thereof,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  to  appoint  col- 
lectors to  gather  the  same  ;  and  are  advised  atid  di- 
rected to  proceed  in  these  several  articles  with  that 
peace  and  friendship,  one  towards  another,  that 
they  may  honor  religion  and  the  government  and 
themselves." 

The  committee  thus  appointed  ran  the  division  line 
between  the  parishes,  establishing  the  metes  and 
bounds.  A  protracted  controversy  ensued,  but  dis- 
puted points  were  settled  "  by  mutual  agreement,  No- 
vember 7,  1711.  The  line  was  renewed  by  a  mutual 
committee  of  the  parishes,  October  7,  1754." 

The  town  was  slow  in  complying  with  the  order  of 
the  General  Court,  requiring  it  to  set  apart  land  for 
the  ministry  house  and  the  support  of  the  ministr)'  in 
the  South  Parish.  The  embarrassed  parish  made 
complaint  of  this  dilatoriiiess,  or  refusal,  and  asked 
for  action  compelling  a  compliance  with  the  order  is- 
sued by  the  court.  On  November  7,  1710,  a  further 
petition  was  sent  in,  asking  that  Mr.  Barnard  might 
be  directed  to  make  his  choice  between  the  precincts. 
These  petitions  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
General  Court  directed  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  division  of  the  town  to  set  oil' the  land  as- 
signed to  the  South  Precinct,  which  waaspee<lily  done. 
It  also  requested  Mr.  Barnard  to  choose  his  precinct, 
and  "  to  do  so  before  the  11th  of  December,  or  that 
the  South  Precinct  provide  for  themselves."  Mr.  Bar- 
nard failing  to  make  any  choice,  "  the  South  Precinct 
provided  for  themselves." 

The   first   legal  meeting  of  the  new  precinct  was 


held  June  20,  1700,  with  Henry  Holt  as  moderator, 
and  George  Abbot  as  clerk.  The  first  question  to  be 
settled  was  the  location  of  the  meeting-house.  "The 
spot  of  ground  nv.n-  the  wood,  called  Holt's  Wood," 
for  which  they  had  so  persistently  contemled,  seems 
not  to  have  met  with  favor  when  the  new  precinct; 
came  to  select  a  place  for  itself  alone.  Without 
much  controversy,  however,  it  would  appear,  a  site 
was  fixed  upon,  and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  precinct 
October  IS,  1709.  This  site  was  '"at  ye  Rock  <m  the 
west  side  of  Koger  brook,"  a  few  ruds  north  of  the 
present  South  Church  edifice.  A  building  was  erect- 
ed ujjon  this  ground,  and  occupied  for  worship  Janu- 
ary, 1710.  It  could  not  have  been  a  very  spacious 
or  a  very  oriuite  structure,  as  only  one  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  was  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  building,  and  it  was  occupied  for  worship  with- 
in three  months  from  the  time  the  location  was 
fixed.  Upon  "  the  young  men  and  maiils  "  was  con- 
ferred "  the  liberty  to  build  seats  round  in  the  gal- 
leries on  their  own  charge." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  tlie  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  town  when  this  division  into 
North  and  South  Precincts  took  place.  Doubtless 
the  increase  in  population  during  the  twenty  years 
immediately  i)receding  this  division  had  been  more 
rapid  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  The  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  troublesome 
and  emigration  from  England  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  to  the  British  throne. 
Andover  must  have  shared  fully  in  this  increase  of 
the  i)Opulation  of  the  colony.  Sonic  seventeen  years 
previous  to  the  date  we  arc  c  oisidering,  and  nearly 
filty  years  after  its  first  settlc-mont,  the  town  ordered 
a  list  of  tax-payers  to  be  made  out,  which  list  has 
been  preserved.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  names,  presumably  the  names  of  men  who  paid  a 
tax  on  property  for  civil  and  religious  i)urposes.  The 
seventeen  years  which  succeeded  the  making  of  this 
list  of  tax-payers  must  have  added  no  little  to  the 
population  and  property  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  the  "rate  made  for  tlie  minister 
in  the  year  l(i92:" 
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Ablx 
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A!»l)ot,  (ic'urgt?,  jiuir. 
Abbot,  Thuuuia,  Boiir. 
Amirew,  Jost'pli. 
Aslfbe,  Joliu. 
Austin,  Siinmol. 
liiirlier,  UicliiirJ,  senr. 
Barker,  Left.  Jolin. 
Diuker,  Steplien. 
Biilkcr,  licnJH.iiiii. 
Iliuker,  Kicliaril,  junr. 
ll.irker,  Willi;im. 
liurlwell,  Houry. 
Driul.slrcet,  Opt.  Dudley. 
UridEes,  Jolin. 
Bridges,  Janios. 


Carlti 
C'urltc 

n,  .l„hn. 
u,  Joseph 

Chan 

ler,  Will, 

am. 

Chul) 

Pasco. 

Croln 

veil,  .lohn 

Dime 
Eires 

Nathl. 
Nallian.i 

Kiiucp 
Knier 

,  Kobert.l 
■,  .luseph. 

fTariii 

m,  John, 

senr. 

llaru. 

m,  Kalph 

senr 

flarni 

m,  John.j 

unr, 

ttirni 

m,  Th.inii 

s. 

ffiirrii 

Kton,  VA\ 

ard. 

fTiiuDi 

uor,  ffran 

is. 

flaulli 

ler,  John 
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ffoster,  Ephraim. 
ffoster,  Abraham, 
ffrye,  Benjamin, 
ffrye,  Samuel. 
Granger,  John. 
Graves,  Mark,  senr. 
Gray,  Robert. 
Hoult,  Nicholas. 
Hoult,  Hannah,  widdowe. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel. 
Ingalls,  Henry. 
Ingalls,  Henry,  juur. 
Ingalls,  Saml. 
Ingalls,  John. 
Johnsou,  ffranciB. 
Lacey,  Lawrence. 
Lorejoy,  Joseph. 
Marble,  Samuel. 
Mareton,  John,  senr. 
Marston,  John,  junr. 
Marston,  Jacob. 
Marston,  Joseph. 
Martin,  Ensign  Samuel. 
Nichols,  Nich. 
Osgood,  Capt.  John. 
Osgood,  John,  junr. 

South  End 

Abbot,  John,  senr. 
Abbot,  George,  senr. 
Abbot,  Nehemiah. 
Abbot,  Timothy. 
Abbot,  Benjamin. 
Abbot,  William. 
Abbot,  Thomas. 
Abbot,  Nathaniel. 
Allen,  WidJow. 
Asten,  Thomas. 
Ballard,  John. 
Ballard,  Joseph,  senr. 
Ballard,  William. 
Barnard,  Stephen. 
Barker,  Ebenezer. 
Bixby,  Daniel. 
Blanchard,  Jonathan. 
Blanchard,  Samuel. 
Blunt,  William. 
Bussell,  Samuel. 
Chandler,  Capt. 
Chandler,  William,  senr. 
Chandler,  William,  junr. 
Chandler,  Joseph. 
Chandler,  Henry. 
Chandler,  John. 
Chandler,  Thomas. 
Carrier,  Thonuia. 
Dane,  Francis. 
Davis,  Ephraim. 
ffaruum,  Ralph,  junr. 
ffoster,  Andrew, 
ffrye.  Deacon, 
ffrye,  James. 


Osgood,  Timothy. 
Parker,  Joseph. 
Parker,  Stephen. 
Parker,  John. 
Poor,  Daniel. 
Pool',  Widdow. 
Post,  John.t 
Preston,  John. 
Robinson,  Joseph. 
Stevens,  Cornet  Nathan. 
Stevens,  Joseph. 
Stevens,  Ephraim,  Sergt. 
Stevens.  Benjamin. 
Stevens,  Nathan,  junr. 
Stevens,  Widdow. 
Stevens,  Joshua. 
Stone,  Simon. 
Swan,  Samuel. 
Tiler,  John. 
Toothaker,  Allen. 
White,  John.' 
Singletary,  Benjamin.t 
Tiler,  Moses,  seur.i 


Tile 


Mo 


Swan,  Robert.  I 
Swan,  Timothy.i 

of  the  Towne. 

Graves,  Abraham, 
Gutterson,  John. 
Haggit,  Moses. 
Hoult,  Samuel. 
Hoult,  Henry. 
Hooper,  Thomas. 
Johnson,  Thomas. 
Johnson,  William. 
Johnson,  James,  Left. 
Johnsou,  John,  junr. 
Lovejoy,  William. 
LovGjoy,  Christopher. 
Lovejoy,  Nath. 
Lovejoy,  Ebon. 
Marble,  Joseph, 
More,  Abraham. 
Osgood,  Christopher. 
Osgood,  Hooker. 
Osgood,  Widdow. 
Osgood,  Thomas. 
Peters,  Andrew. 
Preston,  Samuel. 
Phelps,  .Samuel. 
Phelps,  Edward. 
Phelps,  Widdow. 
Russell,  Thomas. 
Russell,  Robert. 
Russ,  John. 
Stevens,  John. 
Stone,  John. 
Tyler,  Hopestil. 
Wardwell,  Saml.'sjeBtatf 
Wilson,  Joseph. 
Wright,  ^Vulter. 


It  appears  from  this  list  of  tax-payers  that  the 
majority  of  siicli  inhabitants  was  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town  in  1692,  wlieu  the  enumeration  was  ordered. 
In  1708,  when  the  question  as  to  tlie  location  of  the 
new  meeting-house  was  under  discussion,  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  was  found  to  be  at  the  south  end. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  inhabitants  liad  transferred 
their  residence  from  the  north  to  the  south  end,  and 
the   new  comers  had   more  generally  located  at  the 


I  Probably  Haverhill  or  Bo.\ford  men. 


south  end  of  the  town.  From  this  date  the  history 
of  the  town  will  more  properly  be  connected  with  the 
South  Parish,  (or  Andover,  as  it  now  is,)  than  with  the 
Korth  Parish,  (or  North  Andover,  as  it  now  is),  as  a 
separate  town. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  was  at  the  North  Parish.  Here  was  the  vil- 
lage and  here  the  meeting-house,  here  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  minister  and  the  principal  citizens ; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  officers  of  the 
town  and  the  church  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers 
in  the  village.  The  North  Parish  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  being  the  residence  for  a  time  of  Mr. 
Simon  Bradstree',  for  thirteen  years  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  for  six  months 
Deputy-Governor,  and  as  the  home  of  his  accom- 
plished wile,  Mistress  Anne  Bradstreet,  colonial  poet- 
ess and  hospitable  matron.  The  residence  of  this 
single  family  was  enough  to  give  the  small  village 
prominence,  not  only  in  the  surrounding  county,  but 
throughout  the  province.  And  after  the  removal  of 
the  Governor,  his  family  prestige  remained,  and  his 
son  Dudley,  occupying  the  old  homestead,  himself  a 
liberally  educated,  capable  and  worthy  gentleman, 
received  marked  respect  and  exercised  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  details  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town,  including  notices  of  the  leading 
men  of  those  days,  should  be  conceded  to  the  ready 
pen  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  writes  for  this 
volume  the  history  of  North  Andover.  Hence  only  a 
cursory  notice  will  here  be  taken  of  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  entering  isto  the  life  of  the  town, 
and  this  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
continuity  in  its  history  and  growth  from  the  An- 
dover of  1643  to  the  Andover  of  to-day. 

The  South  Parish,  the  Andover  of  to-day,  was  at 
first  but  an  outlying  section  of  the  township.  A 
small  portion  of  the  laud  was  allotted  to  the  original 
proprietors  who  had  their  residences  in  the  village. 
The  larger  portion  was  held  in  common  and  used  for 
pasturage  or  left  in  woodland.  The  taken-up  farms, 
being  from  three  to  five  miles  distant  Irom  the  homes 
of  their  owners,  were  cultivated  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Kough  roads  at  first  and  Indian  incur- 
sions later  on,  made  work  on  distant  and  isolated 
lands  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  in  time,  as 
the  roads  became  more  numerous  and  better  trodden 
and  Indian  incursions  less  frequent,  the  farming  por- 
tion of  the  villagers  removed  to  their  outlying  lands 
and  built  upon  them.  Thus  the  first  settlers  of  the 
South  Parish  were  exclusively  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Yeomanry  they  were  called  in  the  forcible  dialect  of 
the  day.  They  were  a  hardy,  industrious,  self-deny- 
ing, devout  body  of  men  and  women.  As  a  class  they 
were  sincerely  religious,  but  not  fixnatical  or  demon- 
strative. For  the  most  part  they  were  unlettered,  but 
yet  not  undisciplined  in  mind.  They  knew  how  to 
think  and  reason  correctly,  though  they  might  not  be 
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nlile  to  read  with  tliieiicy  or  write  with  :u-i_'Ui';ii-y. 
Tiifir  iiKimiers  muy  have  hfoii  iiiiccjutli,  1ml  tlu-ir 
l>iiiiri|ilr.s  wrrc  like  pojishcil  siivor.  Tltev  wimc  iir-ii 
who  r.MiT.I  (iiid,  l.,vi'cl  liberty,  respeolc<l  tlui  rights  (d 
their  Iclliav-iiuii,  .■irnl  hrlil  <i|diniiiis  liir  the  iii:iin- 
teiiaiice  cjf  which  they  were  ready  In  s:i(  rilire  <':ise 
and  worldly  interests.  Tliev  wejr  oC  the  ei:iss  ,,t 
people  to  put  at  the  lonridjlion  id'  a  IVee  cnnnMon- 
wealth.  Sindi  were  the  lirst  selthTs  ol'  .\ridoveras  il 
now  is. 

The  e.irly  history  ol  iiiaiiy  New  I'jiglaiid  villa,i;es  is 
darkened  hv  Indian  niidniidit  and  stealthy  atlaeks, 
htirniiif;s  anil  massacres.  .\ndover  snllered  in  these 
regards  less  than  s.jme  ol'  her  sislcr  towns,  ami  the 
South  I'arish  le.s-  than  the  North.  In  laet,  Ihe  peo 
pie  here  endnreil  more  Irom  iheleMrand  horror  grow- 
ing out  id' siicli  ravages  of  the  Indeins  as  ihosi'  al 
Haverhill  and  Deerlield,  than  I'roni  any  diiecl  injury 
at  their  hands.  'I'hcre  was  Iml  one  atlacd^  attended 
hy  lo.ss  ol  lile  in.ide  liy  tin  in  upon  iheSoiilli  I'arish 
dnririg  all  the  Indian  and  Kreneh  an.l  Imlian  Wars. 
This  was  on  .\piil  IS,  Kod,  hy  a  small  hand  of  tin' 
allies  of  King  I'hilip.  Their  purpose,  lorlunately 
to  a  large  degree  IriisliMt.  d,  sei'ins  lo  liav<'  heeii,  liy  a 
stealthy  march  upon  the  pla.  e,  to  seize  the  liairiscm- 
honse  while  ihe  m<'ii  were  at  work  in  their  lields,  and 
iheii  to  hum,  capture  and  slay  .-is  they  were  aide. 
Kill,  as  they  were  crossing  the  .Merrimack  Kiver,  they 
were  discovered  liy  a  scout  named  i^phraim  fsfevens, 
who,  mounting  a  swift  horse,  gave  seasonahle  notice 
to  Ihe  imperiled  iiihahitants.  Thus  warned,  nearly 
all  who  were  e.\poscd  were  able  to  take  timely  refuge 
in  I  lie  garrisoii-house. 

'I'liis  house,  occupied  as  a  residence  hy  J\Ir.  Ge<irge 
.\hhol,  was  silualed  some  lew  rods  south  of  the  pres- 
ent fsoutli  C'liuri  h  meeting-house,  and  mit  far  from 
the  resilience  (d  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Abbot.  It  so 
hai)pened  that  two  sons  of  Jlr.  George  Abbot 
were  at  work  in  a  field  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  and  did  not  receive  the  warning  in  sea- 
son to  reach  the  place  of  safety.  The  Indians,  ballled 
in  their  purpose  of  capturing  the  garrison-house  by 
a  stealthy  attack,  finding  these  two  young  men  alone 
in  the  open  liild,  Udl  upon  them  in  overpowering 
numbers.  Tiny  made  a  brave  resistance,  hut  were 
soon  over|>owered,  the  eldest,  Joseph  by  name,  being 
slain,  but  tiot  till  he  had  laid  low  one  or  more  ot 
his  assailants.  This  young  man,  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  had  been,  the  winter  previous,  engageil 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Narragansetts,  where  he 
gained  the  re|)utation  of  being  (d'  eminently  robust 
Ijiiild  and  resolute  spirit.  The  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  Timothy,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen.  Ilimthe 
savages  seized  and  carried  as  a  captive  to  their  en- 
campment. He  was  retained  in  caiitivity  for  four 
months  only,  wdien  he  was  brought  back  to  his  par- 
ents by  a  friendly  Hipiaw.  The  yfuith  received  no 
harm  wdiatever  at  the  hands  of  his  savage  cajitors 
except  a  noticeable  loss  cd'  llesh,  owing  to  the  moa- 
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gre  diet  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  The  hunger  of  these 
few  moiilhs,  however,  left  an  iiiclfaceable  impression 
up(m  the  iiiIikI  of  the  lad.  Tra.lilion  tells  Ihe  story 
thai,  many  years  after,  when  Ihe  l.id  h;id  become  Ihe 
lather  of  a  nnmcious  lainily.  In-  would  never  peiinil 
a  ihild  of  his  lo  s:i,y  that  he  was  hungry,  piolesling 
Ihal  ihe  child  did  not  know  ihe  ineaninL'  of  llie  word 
hnn-er. 

It  is   highlv    pndiable  that  s 1,-w  men    from  the 

South  rieiinci  lost  iheir  lives  while  in  the  emph.y 
id'  the  t'ommonweallh,  engaged  in  llie  milil.iry  ser- 
vice a;.;ainst  the  Indians.  Kill  asiile  fiom  this,  and 
Ihe  terror  awakened  among  the  inhabit.inls,  espec- 
ially an g  the  women  and   children,  by  Ihe    known 

cruelties  practised  by  llnse  (eroeiotis  and  sleallhy 
men  id'  Ihe  forest,  the  South  I'arish  snllered  little  al 
their  hands. 

Onr  cn-,tom  has  bem  to  call  these  natives  of  the 
soil  savages;  they  ha\e  Ijeen  pieliired  lo  ns  as  by 
nature  cruel,  blood-lliitsly,  as  delight  ing  in  the  tor- 
ture of  women  and  biibes,  as  deslilnte  of  lioniu  or 
humanity.  That  they  were  in  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  felt  themselves  to  have  been  grossly  wronged, 
cruel  in  the  extreme  and  relentlessly  savage,  killing 
and  burning  without  mercy,  there  can  be  no  i  pi  est  ion. 
Hut  we  mtist  remember  that  the  Indian  had  lu'ver 
been  tr.iined  in  the  leaching  of  tnuist,  had  never 
learned  His  doctrine  of  forheiirance  and  forgiveness. 
We  should  Anther  bear  in  mind  that  at  lirst  he  re- 
ceived the  white  man  with  kindness  and  treated  him 
with  resjieet  ami  generosity.  Without  the  friendship  id' 
the  luilians,  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts  J'lay 
would  have  perished    in  its  swaddling  bands. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  this  feeble 
colony  dwelt  in  safety  and  prospered,  ]irotected  hy 
ihe  .egis  of  the  led  man's  favor.  Not  till  he  felt 
himself  wronged,  oiijires^ed,  humiliated,  cheated,  in- 
sulted, did  this  hosidtable  red  man  wing  the  deadly 
arrow  or  raise  the  fatal  tomahawk  against  his  white 
neighbor,  intnider  though  he  was.  Treacherous 
oftentimes  the  Indian  doubtless  was.  lUit  was  he 
alone  in  this'.'  (.'aptain  Taseo  (.'hiibh,  a  citizen  of 
.Vndover,  while  in  command  at  remaipiid  Fort,  at 
a  conference  held  with  re|>resentalives  from  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  for  the  iiurjiose  of  eU'ecting  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  deliberately  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  these  represeutatives,  in  which  massacre 
two  chiefs  were  slain.  The  Indians  are  accused 
of  lieing  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  women  ami 
children.  The  accusation  is  uniinestionalily  true. 
Knt  are  ihe  while  people  innocent  ol'  like  brutality' 
.\  brief  hislorical  record  ol  umpicstioiied  veracity 
will  all'ord  some  light  on  this  iiueslion. 

In  the  year  IdTo,  a  company  of  one  thousand 
men  levied  by  the  United  (lolonies  of  New  I'aigland, 
and  led  by  "the  brave  .lo-iali  Wiiislow,  a  native  of 
New  Kngland,"  inv.idi'd  the  territory  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  in  midwinler,  when  the  snow  was  at  great 
depth,    and  the  weather    bitterly   cold.     They    came 
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uuawiues  iipou  a  little  cluster  of  wigwams,  where  the 
tribe  had  collected  their  winter  stores,  their  women 
and  children.  Suddenly  an  attack  was  made,  the 
feeble  palisades  were  overpassed  and  the  torch 
hurled  into  the  group  of  inflammable  straw-thatched 
cabins,  amidst  carnage  and  slaughter.  "  Thus." 
says  Bancroft,  "  were  swe|)t  away  the  humble 
glories  of  the  Narragansetts,  the  winter's  stores  of 
the  tribe,  their  curiously  wrought  baskets,  full  of 
corn,  their  famous  strings  of  wampum,  their  wig- 
wams nicely  lined  with  mats, — all  the  little  comforts 
of  savage  life  were  consumed.  And  more — their  old 
men,  their  women,  their  babes,  perished  by  hundreds 
in  the  fire.  Then,  indeed,  was  the  cup  of  misery 
full  for  these  red  men.  Without  shelter  and  with- 
out food,  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp, 
with  no  defense  against  the  cold  but  boughs  of  ever- 
green trees.  They  prowled  the  forests  and  pawed  up 
the  snow,  to  gather  nuts  and  acorns"  for  food.  They 
ate  remnants  of  horse-Hesli  to  keep  from  starvation. 
"  AV'inter  and  famine  and  disease  consequent  on  vile 
diet"  destroyed  the  remmiut  tluit  had  escaped  fire 
and  sword  of  this  once  proud  and  numerous  tribe 
of  red  men — a  tribe  that  for  years  had  been  friendly 
to  the  white  strangers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  record  of  ihe  Indian 
cruelties  and  barbarities  to  surpass  this  story  in  hor- 
ror? In  the  massacre  at  DeerHeld,  ever  memorable  in 
the  early  New  England  annals,  was  there  anything 
to  compare  with  this  burning  of  a  village,  in  which 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  roasted  alive? 

So  far  as  Audover  is  concerned,  as  l)etween  her  cit- 
izens and  the  Indians,  in  the  balancing  of  the  good 
and  evil  received  each  from  the  other,  it  would  be 
<liHicult  to  find  the  score  against  the  red  man. 


CH.VPTKii  ex  X  I  \. 

.VNDOVER— (('.»,<(»!(,. 0. 

ANDOVER    IN    THE    WITCHCRAFT    DELISIOX. 

To  Joseph  Ballard,  a  resident  in  the  southeasterly 
section  of  the  South  I'arish,  near  Ballard  Vale,  belongs 
the  unenviable  notoriety  of  first  introducing  this  pes- 
tilent frenzy  into  the  town — early  in  lt;',l2.  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Ballard  had  been  for  a  long  time  afilicted  with  a 
disease  which  had  bailied  the  skill  of  all  her  physi- 
cians. The  account  of  the  marvelous  powers  of  cer- 
tain girls  in  Salem  Village  for  detecting  the  causes  of 
diseases  and  applying,  an  effectual  remedy  came  to 
the  ears  of  this  helpless  family.  Mr.  Ballard,  in  his 
despair,  sought  the  aid  of  these  wonderful  girls  in  be 
half  of  his  alllicted  wife.  Two  of  them  came  to  his 
house.  From  thence  they  were  taken  to  the  meeting- 
house. An  excited  crowd  filled  the  house,  drawn  by 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  these  wonder-working  and 


strange-speaking  and  acting  young  women.  Fervent 
prayer  was  ofl'ered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  young  women  were  ex- 
horted by  him  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  sickness  of  Mrs. 
Ballard.  Thus  solemnly  introduced  and  exhorted  in 
the  presence  of  this  large  assembly  of  excited  people, 
they  proceeded  to  mention  by  name  certain  persons 
belonging  to  the  town,  charging  *tliem  with  being 
agents  of  the  devil  and  causing  the  sickness  of  Mrs. 
IJalhird.  On  this  accusation  by  these  two  stranger 
girls,  without  further  evidence  or  inquiry,  and  with- 
out hesitation  or  delay,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
the  persons  thus  accused,  and  they  were  hurried  off 
to  Salem  Jail.  Here  they  were  placed  in  close  con- 
finement, as  if  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes. 
This  was  the  beginning,  so  far  as  Andover  was  con- 
cerned, of  that  terrible  tragedy,  in  which,  before  its 
close,  forty-one  of  its  citizens,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  worthy  in  the  town,  were  accused 
of  being  in  covenant  league  with  Satan,  with  having 
signed  his  book  with  blood,  and  with  having  received 
baptism  at  his  hands.  Many  of  these  accused  per- 
sons, some  of  theiu  delicate  women,  were  imprisoned 
lor  months  under  severe  restraints  and  persecutions. 
Eight  were  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  others  by  their  alleged  con- 
nection with  Satan,  of  whom  one  died  in  prison,  one 
was  rejirieved  and  afterwards  released,  and  three  were 
hanged,  and  their  dead  bodies  ignomiiiiously  cast  into 
a  common  grave.  The  venerable  minister  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Mr.  Dane,  fell  under  serious  suspicion, 
while  his  amiable  daughters  and  granddaughters  were 
accused  and  imprisoned,  and  one  daughter  and 
granddaughter  condemned.  Other  ladies  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  culture  in  the  town  sull'ered  the  same  in- 
dignity. The  fanatical  accusers,  made  bold  by  their 
surprising  success,  struck  at  the  highest  personages 
in  the  place.  Suspicion  was  cast  upon  Mr.  Dudley 
Bra<lstreet,  son  of  Governor  Bradslrect,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  place  to  save  himself  from  impris- 
onment and  possible  death. 

The  details  of  these  strange  doings,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  but  a  generalization,  are  still  more  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  Mrs.  Abigail  Faulkner, 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dane,  the  senior  pastor  of  the 
church,  who  for  forty-three  years  had  ministered  to 
the  people,  was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  She  was  a 
well-educated,  beneficent,  most  estimable  and  pious 
woman.  Her  two  little  girls,  Dorothy  and  Abigail, 
were  also  accused  with  her  of  the  same  terrible  crime. 
They  were  arrested,  and  mother  and  children  were 
taken  to  Salem  and  cast  into  the  common  jail. 

When  brought  before  the  examiners,  Mrs.  Faulkner 
was  urged  to  make  confession  of  her  crime — confession, 
being  received  by  them  as  evidence  of  penitence, 
served  to  palliate  the  oft'ence  and  modify  the  sentence. 
This  she  modestly  but  firmly  refused  to  do.  She 
would  not  admit,  however  much  pressed,  that  she  was 
in  league  with  Satan,  or  had  consciously  anything  to 
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(lu  Willi  !lif  siillrriii.n  of  tin-  :illlic-UMl.  I'luler  tin;  ro- 
]ic;ilril  uiiri'Mcy  of  lur  cx^niiiacis,  wh<i  :issiiiii<'il  her 
t;iiilt.,  she  so  lUr  yiehle<l  ms  to  :i(hiiit  thai  (.usmMv  I  he 
(h'vil  iiiiirht  lie  work-in;;  through  her  lo  :illlirl  others 
tlioll^h  without  lier  kiiowU'.l^v  or  eoii-enl.  Sh. 
I'lirtiiii-  aihiiitte.l  th.-il,  w  liell  iiia.le  almost  IVanlie  h\ 
tlie  terril.le  ar,-nsat  ions,  sh,'  had  "  |.inehe,|  lirr  lian.l- 
too-elhei  •■  in  Inr  a.^ony.  It  was  .liaiur.l  iliat  l.y  ihi. 
Iiinclnni;'  ol'  her  hanils  she  hail  eunsenmsly  lorlnreil 
li,r  vielinis  A.lmitlinL'  tin-  |i..ssil,ility  that  th. 
eiini-hini;  of  h,r  lian.ls  niiijlit  have  oeeasi,,ne.|  snifer- 
inir,  ^hr  ^loiilly  niaintaini'.l  ihal  slie  liail  no  eonseious 
eonnreliun  willi  il,  lull  thai  it  was  ^oU'ly  the  work  ol 
the  devil,  aetini;  throiii^h  lier  without  her  knowledjri 
or  eonsenl.  That  slie  did  not  shed  tears  at  sijilitof  the 
writhiiiijs  of  the  alllieted  was  taken  hy  the  inai^dstfale 
as  eviilenee  of  iua-  >riiih. 

Tlic  witnesses  hioiii^hl  lo  suhslantiale  llie  aeensa- 
lions  wiM-e,  lirst,  .lose|di  'I'ylrr,  Martha  Tyler, 
.lohanna  Tyh'r  and  Sarah  Wilson,  who  eonh.>sed  th.al 
they  were  wilehes,  Iml  ucro  made  sneli  hy  Ahiiiiiil 
Faiilknei-;  and,  furl  Inr,  sonn/  seviai  or  eight  jiersons 
from  Salem  ami  viiinily  wi-re  lironiihl  forward,  who 
eaeh  and  all  leslilied  llial  ihey  had  heen  tortured  hy 
her. 

But  the  elosiiig  act  in  the  tragie  trial  (d'  Ihis  sorel\ 
alllieted  woman  was  the  liriiigiiig  forward  of  her  two 
little  girls  (one  eight,  the  other  ten  years  of  age)  as  wit- 
nesses agiii  list  their  iini  the  r.  Undertheinfliieneeof  the 
excitement  in  whieli  they  hreathed,  and  the  nriiversal 
opinion  of  those  avoiiml  them,  and  the  hailing  ipies- 
tioiis  of  their  examiners,  who  seem  In  liavi'  had  im 
douhl  .at  all  as  to  llie  gnill  of  the  aren-ed,  Ihey  tesii 
lied  that  they  were  themselves  wilehes,  inadi'smdi  li\ 
their  own  mollier. 

\Vilh  this  kind  of  evideneo—"  spectre  evidenee,"  it 
was  eaUed — Ihis  worthy  woman  and  loving  mother 
was  eondemiied  to  death.  Through  the  e.xertions  of 
her  fatlier  and  other  iiilhienli:il  friends  she  received  a 
reprieve,  and  after  lingering  for  Ihirteen  wei'ks  of  in- 
toleralile  mental  and  physical  snlliring  in  a  felon's 
pri.son,  she  was  set  free,  not  hy  .a  reversal  of  Jndg- 
ment,  hnt  l.y  the  general  "Jail  ihdivery,''  hroiighi 
about  hy  a  reaction  from  the  fn-nzy  which  lor  a  year 
had  ravaged  (he  country. 

Elizaljeth  Jidiiison,  another  daughter  of  Rev.  ^fr. 
Dane,  was  tried  on  similar  charges  lo  tlioM.  hroiiglii 
against  her  sister,  Airs.  Faulkner.  After  live  iiiontli- 
imprisonmenl  she  was  aeipiitled,  hut  her  daughler 
Klizaheth  was  eondeiniied  and  her  daughler  .\higail 
and  her  .son  Stephen,  thirteen  years  of  ag(\  were  ac- 
cused and  imprisoned  live  weid;s.  This  daughter  F/liza 
heth,  who  was  said,  liy  her  grandfather,  to  he  "  hut 
simplish  at  y'  hest,"  made  thee.\traonliiiary  confession 
that,  .at  the  persuasion  of  (iood-wife  Carrier,  she  liad 
heen  hapti/.ed  ill  hor  well  hy  the  devil,  who  had 
"  dipt  her  lu'.ad  ovia-  in  wtiler  ;  "  h.id  heen  at  a  wilcli 
iiH'cliiig  and  seen  hread  and  wine  at  Ihe  devil's  sacr.a - 
ment,    and    had    alllic  ted    many   persons   hy  pnjipels. 


Her  free  confession  to  the  examiners  should  have 
saved  her  Ir •omlemnalion. 

Her  lirother  Slepheii,  a  lad  of  i  hiiteni,  was  eh.irgeii 
in  the  indiitmeiil  with  having  "  wickedly,  niali- 
liously  .V  feloniously,  with  the  devil  made  a  love- 
iianl,  wherehye  he  gave  himself,  sonic  and  hody,  to 
the  devil,  and  si-ned  the  Devil's  Kookewith  hisldood, 
.•.ml  hy  the  devil  was  l.apliz.al,  .and  rmonma'd  his 
Chrisli'an  l.apl  ism,  hy  whiili  wiik.-d  and  Diaholical 
rovenant  wilh  the  ilr\il  made,  the  said  Stephen 
.lohnson  is  hound  a  detcslal.li'  Wileh,"  This  severe 
indielmeiil  of  a  iiirre  l,..y.  tlir  child  of  one  of  Ihe  most 
ri's|ieelahle  lamilies  in  the  town,  is  a  fair  s|)rciinen 
of  the  charges  hioiighl  against  Ihe  various  accused 
persons,  and  upon  which  some  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  hanged.  The  magistrates  accepted  the 
••specire  evidenrr  "  ollered  l.y  llir  "  .alllieted."  also 
the  confessions  1. 11  hi' ac(  used,  as  proof  positive  of  gnill. 
It  fared  hard  with  the  aciirsed  when  they  fiarlessly 
.and  p.a-sisteiitly  deniid  I  he  allegal  ion  of  complicity 
with  Ihi'  devil,  and  pai  I  ieipatioii  in  inlliitiiiL'  pains 
.and  ihimage  upon  Ihrii-  accusers. 

S.amuel  Waiducll,  a  carpenter  hy  traih-,  an  eceen- 
Irie  man,  givrn  to  palmistry  and  lortiini-telling,  and 
not    a\iise   to    prophesying  a   liltlr  on  oria-ion,  was 

accused  of  having  tormented  and  lorlund ■  Martha 

Sprague,  of  I'.oxford,  hy  witked  arts,  .and  also  of  hav- 
ing made  a  covenant  with  the  devil  some  twenty 
years  hefore,  hy  which  he  promisid  lo  honor,  wor- 
ship ami  helieve  the  ilevil,  coiilrary  to  the  st.atlde 
of  King  James  the  First  in  that  hehalf.  Alter  minh 
persuasion,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  lifo,  and, 
perchama',  with  some  faini  suspicion  that  it  might  he 
true,  to  .a,  c<ataiu  extent,  he  made  a  confession  (d 
guill.  I'm,  very  soon,  lie  recanted  and  declarefl  liisin- 
nocence,  saying  that  in  his  confession  he  had  "ladyed 
himself,"  and  would  Indd  lo  the  truth  of  his  recanla- 
tioii,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  And  it  did 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  three  from 
Andi.ver  who  were  hanged. 

Ann  Foster  was  anolher  who  siill',a-cil  the  same 
fatr.  She  was  an  aged  woman,  ol  lillle  strength  of 
mind,  sincerely  religious,  .-11111  suseeplihlr  to  ih..'  in- 
fluences and  persuasions  of  her  neighhm-s.  When 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  confronted  hy  the  magis- 
trates, who  fully  hclieved  in  her  guilt,  and  urged  by 
them  and  her  trusted  friends,  who  believed  with  the 
magislr.ates,  she  also  concluded  that  she  was  in  rcalitv 
in  league  with  Salan.  .She  was  ex.imined  four  limes 
and  coid'csscd  Ihat  shr  had  hewilchid  :i  hog,  caused 
Ihcihalli  of  a  child,  made    another    child    sick,    and 

finally    h.-id  liuit  one    Ti IhySwau    hy    making  rag 

images  or  imppcts  of  him,  aijd  sticking  pins  in  these 
puppets.  She  iilso  conft'.sseil  to  having  allemled 
witch  meetings  in  .Salem,  at  which  she  met  the  Kev. 
( leorge  liurronghs  and  anolher  minister  wilh  gray 
hair,  who  was  understood  to  he  Krv.  .Mr.  Dane.  A 
pom-,  old,  broken-down,  pious  woman,  she  w:is  in  a 
condition  to    eonless  auvtliiiig    her    accusers  and    ex- 
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aminers  desired.  Her  daughter,  who  was  among 
the  accused,  and  had  confessed,  appeared  as  a  witness 
against  her,  charging  that  she  herself  had  been  made 
a  witch  through  her  motlier's  agency.  Nothing 
could  persuade  or  compel  the  aged  mother  to  con- 
fess this  diabolical  crime.  On  account  of  her 
contumacy  in  tiiis  instance,  all  her  previous  and 
numerous  and  astounding  confessions  passed  for 
nothing,  and  she  was  adjudged  a  persistent  witch 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  a  merciful  Providence 
permitted  her  to  die  in  jail  before  the  day  of  execu- 
tion came. 

The  most  marked  case  of  all  which  Andover  fur- 
nished in  these  trials  was  that  of  Martha  Carrier. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carrier,  a  Welshman  by 
birth.  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  good-natured, 
even-tempered,  shiftless  sort  of  man,  who  took  life 
easy,  and  left  the  affairs  of  the  family  and  farm 
mainly  to  the  care  of  his  wife.  He  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  old,  notwithstanding  his 
troubles.  Martha  Carrier  was  in  most  respects  the  op- 
posite of  her  husband.  She  was  energetic,  stirring, 
plucky,  quick-tempered,  easily  angered  and  at  times 
violent  in  speech  ;  above  all,  she  was  a  strong-mind- 
ed woman,  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  as  she 
thought  and  felt.  Thus,  when  othere  with  weaker 
minds  and  more  submissive  natures  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  husbands  and  friends,  and  confessed 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  no  amount  of 
pensuasion,  entreaty  or  threatening  could  induce  her 
to  criminate  herself  unjustly,  or  to  retract  a  word 
which  she  had  spoken  in  defense.  The  badgering 
of  the  examiners,  who  would  have  forced  a  confession 
from  her  lips,  fell  powerless  upon  her. 

The  Carrier  family,  on  coming  to  town,  were  not 
made  welcome  by  its  ollicers  or  citizens.  They  were 
not  considered  desirable  inhabitants  ;  their  neighbors 
did  not  favor  their  society.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  but  natural  that  when,  in  the  fury  of 
a  frenzy,  women  and  childreti  in  large  numbers  were 
being  accused  of  witidicraft,  Martha  Carrier  and  her 
children  should  fall  under  suspicion  and  accusation. 
As  manager  of  attairs,  she  had,  previous  to  this,  had 
a  business  controversy  about  some  land  with  15en- 
jamin  Abbot,  in  which  she  did  some  .sharp  scoldiiii; 
and  severe  threatening,  among  other  thingssaying, 
that  she  would  "  stick  to  him  as  close  as  the  bark  of  a 
tree."  Soon  after  this  Air.  Abbot  had  a  swelling 
upon  his  foot  and  an  ulcerous  sore  upon  his  side, 
and  believed  that  Martha  Carrier  was  the  cause  of 
these  troubles.  To  conlirm  this  belief,  it  only  needed 
that  he  should  begin  "  to  mend  and  grow  better" 
from  the  day  that  she  w.os  removed  to  l^alem  Jail. 
Besides  the  Andover  sutl'erers  from  the  machination.s 
of  Martha  Carrier,  there  were  certain  Kalein  girls,  as 
in  some  other  Andover  cases,  who  appeared  before 
the  examiners  and  charged  her  with  inllictiiig 
tortures  upon  them.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  complaint  was  made   against  her    by    two  Salem 


men,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  her  arrest.  When  she 
was  brought  up  for  examination  before  her  accusers, 
five  women  and  children  from  Salem  appeared  and 
testified  that  they  were  "  hurt"  by  "  Goody  Carrier." 
As  the  examination  proceeded,  the  scene  became 
tragic.  It  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which  was 
crowded  with  excited  people.  When  the  accused 
woman  looked  into  the  faces  of  her  accusers,  they 
were  "  seized  with  fits,"  and  "  fell  into  the  most 
intolerable  outcries  and  agonies."  They  professed  to 
see  a  black  man  standing  by  her  side.  One  of  them, 
in  her  frenzy,  cries  out,  "  I  see  the  souls  of  thirteen 
persons  whom  she  has  murdered  at  Andover."  With 
the  swiltness  of  lightning  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
inftiriated  woman  the  response,  "You  lie !  I  am 
wronged  !"  Then,  turning  about  and  facing  the  magis- 
trates, she  declares,  "  It  is  false ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  mind  what  these  say  who  are  out  of  their 
wits."  The  accusers  immediately  reiterate  their 
charges,  and,  to  2)rove  their  truth,  go  into  such 
hysterical  spasms,  contortions  and  apparent  tortures 
"  that  there  was  no  enduring  it,"  says  the  record. 
The  great  crowd  of  spectators  are  moved  with  sym- 
pathy w'ith  the  tortured  and  writhing  girls.  They 
are  aroused  to  the  most  intense  excitement.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  witnessing  one  of  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  ot 
the  Evil  One. 

June  and  July  pass  away,  and  the  close  prison 
holds  "  Goody  Carrier,"  but  it  cannot  cramp  her  bold 
spirit.  Her  children  are  also  there.  In  August  she 
comes  forth  once  more  to  face  her  accusers.  Her 
whole  life  passes  in  review,  as  if  it  were  the  final 
judgment.  Sharp,  cutting  words  and  deeds  of  retali- 
ation are  recalled;  her  sons  are  put  to  torture  till  they 
bear  witness  against  her.  Not  one  word  ofconfession 
passes  her  lii)S.  Cotton  Mather  says,  as  a  reward  of 
her  adherence  to  Satan,  she  has  received  the  promise 
that  she  shall  be  "  queen  of  hell."  August  11th  little 
Sarah,  her  daughter,  is  riuestioncd  in  court,  "How 
old  arc  you?"  "Near  eight  years  old  ;  brother  says 
I  shall  be  eight  in  November."  "  How  long  hast 
thou  been  a  witch?"  "  Ever  since  I  was  six  years 
old."  "  Who  m.adc  you  a  witch  ?  "  "  My  mother." 
August  19,  1()92,  witnesses  the  closing  scene.  From 
the  scaftbld  rings  out  her  last  testimony,  "I  am  in- 
nocent." 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

A  N  DOV  EU— ( Cuniinued). 

TOE    FRENCH    AND   INDIAN    WARS. 

Wiiii-K  it  is  impossible  to  deterniino  the  relative 
amount  of  the  burden  borne  and  sacrifice  made  by  the 
North  and  South  Precincts  of  the  town  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and  in  the  War  for  Independence, 
it   is  sale  to  assume  that  the  larger  share  fell  to  the 


ANDOVKli. 


l.lc..' 


precinct    cdiUiUiiiiig   tlic  srreuler   mimlicr  (iT  inluiliit-  iiisiu'il  licr  lull  i|iiiii:i  of  soldiers  lor   every  ixpcdii  inn 

mils.      Hence,  in    tlie  treatment  of  llie  slirririix  events  :  haviiii;  the    ccini|nest    of    ("anada.    Neu  fonndland   or 

attending  these  wars,  the   action  of  the  town  will  l)e  |  Acadia   in  view.     Fn    these  expeditions  many  of  the 

taken   as  the   action    of   its    lari;er    [irerinct.     Those  i  yonni^'   men    of  Andover   enlisted,  no    incon.-ideralde 


persons,  however,  who,  eitl 


soldie 


ininilier  n\'  whom  lost  their  lives,  either    hei 


killed 


have  claim  for  special  notice  in  a  historical  sketch  ot      in  liatlle  or  dyiny     from    wounds,  privation  or  diseasi'. 


the  town,  whose  residence  is  known  to  havt'  been  in 
the  North  Precinct,  will  be  yielded,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  settlers,  to  the  historian  of  North  Andover 
for  mention. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  were  mainly  instigated 
by  the  mntnal  jealonsies  an<l  andiitions  of  England 
and  France.  They  were  bnt  the  seqnence  to  the 
more  desperate  and  exhanstive  ones  carried  on  in 
Enrope  by  these  rival  nations.  In  them  the  French 
seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the  English 
in  enlisting  the  Indians  as  allies.  And  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  tliey  not  only  used  the  natural 
savagery  of  these  allies,  but  stimulated  this  native 
tendency  to  crnelty  ami  blood. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  wdio  early  gained  a  foot- 
ing among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  eminently  sucee.sslul  in 
bringing  the  natives  under  their  intiuence  and  con- 
trol. They  have  been  charged  with  inflaming  Iheir 
converts  with  zeal  for  tlie  destruc-tion  of  their  I'.iig- 
lisb    and    Protestant   neighbors.     'I'lie  page  of  history 


The  sui'cessful  expedition  against  Louisburg  liroughl 
grief  to  many  .\ndover  homes. 

This  expedition  was  of  Massachu.setts  origin.  Wm. 
Shirley,  tiovernor  of  the  i^tate,  advising  it,  the  Leg- 
islature authorized  the  same  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  mother  country  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 
The  force  employed  was  mainly  from  New  England, 
and  composed  e-xclusively  of  volunteers.  Pennsylva- 
nia, indeed,  sent  a  small  (|nantity  of  provisions,  and 
New  York  furnished  a  limited  supply  of  artillery. 

How  many  of  these  troops  were  fnrriisliccl  by  An- 
dover, history  does  not  inform  us,  but  no  doubt  a 
proportionate  contingent  wi'nt  from  this  town. 

Louisburg  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  North 
,\merica.  Situated  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor,  its  walls  were  forty  feet  tliii  k  at  the 
base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  For  armament  it  was 
furnished  with  one  hundred  and  one  cannon,  seventy- 
six  swivels  and  six  mortar.-..  This  Ibrlress  was  man- 
ned by  more  than  sixteen  hundred  well-ei|uipped  sol- 


gives  color  to  these    charges.     The  paity  of  tw(j  bun-  [  diers.     The  h.'irbor  was  furllier  defended  bv  a  liatterv 
dred  Frenc-h  and  one  hundred  and   forty-l  wo  Fndian>  '  cif  thirty    twenty-two  pounders,  ]iosled    on   an  island. 


which,  in  the  winter  of  1704,  burned  the  village  ol 
Deerlield,  slaughtereil  in  cold  Idood  forty-seven  rd 
its  peaceful  citizens  and  took  one  hnmlreil  and 
twelve  captive,  carrying  those  who  could  lie:ir  I  he 
fatigue  and  cold  into  (Canada,  were  under  the  lead  ol 
Hertel  de  Pouville.  It  was  nndi'r  I  he  same  leader 
that,   on    the   li'.Hh    day    of  .\ugust,    I7iis,  n    parly   ol 


and  by  a  royal  battery,  siluated  on  the  main  shore, 
having  thirty  large  cannon,  a  mo.-it  and  bastions,  all  so 
complete  ;is  to  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a  garrison 
of  but  two  bundled  men,  it  might  suceessfuly  resist 
the  allac'k  and  siege  ..f  live   (liousand. 

The  forces  of  New  England  that  ha. I  (be  hardih I 

to  attai-k  this  strong,  well-e,piipped  and  ably-manueil 


Fremdi   ami    Indians   made   al    d.aybreak     .an    all.aik   i  fortress  isisieil  cd'  les-    than  fourthousami    iindisci- 

upon  Haverhill.      Bancroft    -ays  that,  wlnai  flu  >   had  I  plined   militia,      no-,  hanics,    farnoas,   tra.lesmiai,  ofli- 


"assumed  the  order  of  batlh',  llouvill.'  a.l.lr.'sse.l  Ih.- 
soldiers,  who,  after  their  oris. .ns,  mar.  lie. I  against  th.' 
fort,  raised  tlie  shrill  yell,  ami  .lisp. ase. I  llieuis,d\es 
thr.ui.j-li  the  village  t.i  their   work  ..f  blood.     The  ri 


(aTc.l  by  men  ..I  lik.-  o.aaipal  ion-,  ami  .■.imiiiaudi'.l  by 
William  P.'pp.  I,  II.  a  .Maine  iii.r.  bant.  I'luir  ofliaisive 
armament  la.nsisle.l  of  .•iL'ht<.ai  cannon  ami  three 
moilars,  all  I.. 1. 1.      Ilaviii-  .•If.'.-f.'d  a  l.imliiiir,  a  small 


fie    rauL';     the    cry    .d'    tin-    .lying     ros.' 
Kulfe.  the  minister,  was  beaten  lo  d.alh 


P.eiiiamiii   !  sou  a.  I  of   four  Iiiiii.Ii.mI  m.ai  mar.he.l  by  I  he  .'it  v,  wil  h 


lii.li 


tb.'  fort  I 


I.,  lb.'  u.iitheasl  b.arbor.     Tl 


sunk  a  hatchet  deep  into  the    brain  ..f  his  uif,',  whil.'  !  bohl  a. -I    pr<.ihi.a'.l  a  panic  ai ig  lli.ise  who  manne.l 

another  .-aught  his  infant  chil.l  li-om   its   dying  m..lli-  j  the  royal  battery,  h-a.ling  tlieui  lo  spike  the  cannon  in 
er,  and  ilashed  its  head  against  a  stone." 

These   Indians,   thus   led,   came    fr.iiri    the    missio 


the  night  and  Ib-e.     This  battery  thus    abamloned  fell 
into  the    liamis    .d'   llu-    amla.-ious  in. -ursi. mists,  and. 


stations  of  the  Jesuits.     Their  French 


nan.l.r  .lid     -pe.-.lily    refill. -.1    f 


us.-il    with 


nothing   to   curb,    but    everything  t.i  slimiilale  th.-ii 
passi.m    f..r   bloo.l.     Of    like    foravs,  the    .I.-snit    his 


against  lis  lorm<-r  iiossi-sor-. 

l;.-p.-al.-d   allempis   to    tak.-    lb,- islaii.l  balt.-ry   fail. 


inllileiK 


.f  lie 


if    Frame  r.-lat.-s   with    prid.-   that    (h.-y   had  ,  Tbi-s.- failnr.s  an-  n.,t  r.-lish.-.l  by  the  tn.ops.     .\  v.iliin- 

teer  e.mipany, under  oflb-ers  .if  Iheir  own  choi.-e,  enlist 
fora  night  attack.  I'nfortunalely,  their  b.iats  are  dis- 
i-overe.l  while  on  the  way  to  the  island,  ami    are   rid- 


their   origin    in    the   i-.iun-.-b 
( 'atholic  missionaries. 

In  these  wars  for  cidonial  supremacy  ami  colonia 
commerce  in  America,   the  colony  of  Ma.ssachusetis     .lle.l  by  a  deadly  cannonaile  fr.irn  the  battery.   .\  fear- 
heartily  (-o-operat(^d  with  the   mother   country.     The      ful  c(mtest  ensiu-s  .ui  the  lamling  of  the  boats,  resnlt- 


tlie    Hanks   of    Newloiindland    then. 


ing  in  the  1..SS  of  sixty   kille.l   aii.l   ..m-   biiinlr.-.l    an. I 


now,  were  a   coveted  possession.     Massachusetts  fur-     sixteen  taken  prisoners.    Th 


laiml.-r  take  to  thei 
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boats  and  escape.  This  disastrous  attack  was  oti  tlie 
night  of  May  2lith.  On  .Iiiiic  17,  1745,  withont  fur- 
ther serious  fighting,  tlie  fortress,  city  and  batteries 
were  surrendered.  Failing  to  receive  anticipate<l 
supplies,  the  garrison  had  become  discontented,  an<l 
tlie  commander,  Ducliamlion  disheartened.  Tliestroug 
hold  was  given  up  wliile  still  intact  and  cai>able  o! 
holding  out  for  months  against  the  force  besieging  ii. 
The  conquerors,  on  entering  the  fortress,  seeing  its 
unequaled  and  unimpaired  strength,  are  said  to  have 
ascrilied  this  easy  victory,  not  to  their  own  valor,  but 
to  the  God  of  battles,  saying  reverently,  "God  has 
gone  out  of  the  way  of  His  conitnon  ])rovidence  in  a 
remarkable  and  almost  miraculous  manner,  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  French  to  give  up,  and  deliver  this 
strong  city  into  our  lianfls.'' 

This  was  pronounced  "  the  greatest  .success  achieved 
by  England  during  the  war."  But  not  an  English 
soldier  wa.s  among  the  victorious  forces.  To  Massa- 
chusetts belongs  the  glory  of  the  ca|)ture.  When  the 
news  of  the  victory  reached  the  coloTiy,  there  wen 
great  rejoicings.  Hells  were  rung,  thanksgiving  praises 
offered  and  laudatory  sermons  preached  in  thcchuridi- 
es.  Amidst  this  general  rfji>i(iMg  there  were,  lure 
and  there  among  the  humble  homes  upon  the  hill-sides 
and  along  the  river  banks  of  the  country  towns,  mourn- 
ing and  tears  for  .sons,  brothers,  fathers  and  husbands, 
whose  lives  were  the  price  of  the  splendid  victory. 
Andover  had  her  share  in  this  mourning. 

The  following  soldiers  from  Andover  were  killed 
or  died  from  sickness  or  wounds  received  while  "in 
the  King's  service  at  Louisbourg: 


.JCM..|>||    MU>'I>|. 

Philip  .\M»>tl. 


DaviiLIoliiisoT 
Isiuic.Vbl.ott. 
Fiiini-is  Ualio 


.I..n:illiiin  liarlin. 
Tiiii..th.v  .luhnsori, 
.lai'.ib  Marliii. 


— sixteen  in  all,  most   of  whom  died  from  sickness. 

The  war  between  !•' ranee  and  lOngland,  includini; 
the  colonies  of  each,  was  brcjught  to  a  close  by  the 
treaties  of  Ai.K-la-Uhapelle  in  1748.  After  much 
bloodshed,  the  accumulation  of  burdensome  debt  and 
incredible  sulfering  on  the  part  of  both  the  belliger- 
ents, the  treaty  restored  the  coiulitifin  of  ea(^h  to  that 
before  the  war.  Louisbourg  was  given  back  to 
France. 

Peace  returned  to  the  colonies  f<)r  a  season,  and  op- 
portunity for  the  peo|)le  to  pursue  their  chosen 
avocations  without  the  dread  of  Indian  attacks  at 
home,  or  the  fear  of  enlistments  for  military  service 
abroad.  During  this  brief  interval  the  town  in- 
crea.sed  in  numbers  and  wealth.  Some  of  its  citizens 
were  even  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  form  a  new 
settlement.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  General 
Court  in  behalf  of  jiersons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Cape  Breton  enterprise,  and  the  relatives  of  .such 
as  had  lost  their  lives  in  it,  lor  a  grant  of  land  in  the 


county  of  York,  as  a  recognition  of  their  services  and 
losses.  This  was  signed  by  Captain  James  Stevens, 
who  commanded  a  company  in  this  expedition,  and 
.lames  Frye,  a  private,  both  of  Andover,  and  fifty-six 
others  belonging  to  Essex  or  Middlesex  County.  The 
petition  was  favorably  received  and  the  grant  made, 
"on  condition  that  they  take  associates  of  the  Cape 
Breton  soldiers,  notexcluding  representatives  of  those 
who  are  de.ad,  .so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  of 
grantees  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;"  that  they  pro- 
vide a  suitable  house  "  for  the  publick  worship  of  God 
— a  learned  Protestant  Minister  of  Good  Conversation 
to  be  settled  "  among  them,  and  schools.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  petitioners  from  Andover 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  grant. 

The  [leace  was  of  short  duration.  The  jealousies 
an<l  rivalries  of  the  two  neighboring  nations  could  not 
be  overeduie  by  tieaty  stipulations.  An  ambition 
for  colonial  extension  and  commercial  aggrandize- 
ment dominated  the  statesmen  and  merchants  of  both 
countries.  The  colonies  also,  with  antipathies  nour- 
ished by  religious  animosity,  ami  stimulated  by  re- 
lentless war,  could  not  readily  sit  down  side  by  side 
and  (■ultiv,it<'  the  amenities  of  peace. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1755 — only  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  that  elaborate  treaty  by  which  its  wise  fram- 
ers,  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  "  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  pacificators  of  the  world," 
had  thought  to  have  created  a  colonial  policy  for 
Europe,  "on  a  basis  that  would  last  forages," — a  new 
war  began.  Mother  country  and  colonies,  both  eager 
for  the  fi.ght,  united  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
plan,  looking  to  the  sidjjcctiou  of  all  the  French  col- 
onies in  America.  With  this  object  in  view,  four 
well-furnished  expeditions  were  set  on  foot^ — the 
first  under  the  command  of  the  ill-fated  Braddock, 
with  the  young  man  Washington  in  charge  of  a  Vir- 
ginia contingent,  having  Fort  Du  Qnesne  as  its  first 
objective  point ;  the  second  directed  against  Crown 
Point,  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain ;  the 
third  against  Oswego,  and  the  fourth  against  Nova 
Scotia.  Of  the  latter,  Major-General  Winslow  was 
in  command,  with  Major  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover, 
as  one  of  his  subordinate  officers.  In  the  company  of 
Majiu"  F'rye  were  many  young  men  from  his  native 
town  of  Andover.  This  la.st  expedition  was  success- 
ful. The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  three 
strongholds  taken.  But  a  sad  service  awaited  the 
compierors. 

Acadia  had  been  for  some  years  under  English 
rule.  The  peoi)lc  were  peaceful,  industrious,  virtu- 
ous, home-loving  and  pious;  but  the)' were  French 
and  (latholic,  hence  they  were  distrusted.  They  had 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  English  rulers,  shown 
no  disposition  to  rebel,  but  they  belonged  to  a  hostile 
nation  and  faith,  and  they  were  in  a  position  where 
they  might  do  mischief  to  their  rulers.  The  home 
authorities  determined  on  their  removal;  and  it  was 
further  determined  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
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Ill  ri'iiiiivo,  or  to  lie  rriiiuvcil,  to  :i  l-'rciuh  si'tllfiiu-iil. 
It  w.-is  onleriMl  lh:[l  tlu-y  In"  siiUtrrcil  riiiioiii;-  tlic 
ICllglisli  coloiiifs.  soiue  to  M;i.-s;nliii><'lts  I'.uv,  siiim- 
as  tUr  distant  as  (uMirfjia.  .Major  l'"ryc  was  in  coni- 
iiiaiicl  of  a  |iart  of  tli,-  fore-  ini.l.-r  ( Irm  ral  Wiiislow, 
to  whoii]  was  iiiviii  the  c-xcciilioii  of  this  rriicl  order. 
TIk'  iK'lpk'.ss  pcopk',  woiiH-n  and  idiildn-ii,  were  forci- 
lily  torn  from  tl\cir  homes,  jrathcrtd  iiii  from  tin  ir 
.■ii'|ianite  viUages,  driven  to  the  phue  of  endiarkation, 
Hke  shfeji  to  tlu'  shanddes,  and  thrn^t  |ironns(Mioiisly, 
at  the  pcdnt  oi'  llie  hayonel,  npori  the  deeks  of  tlie 
transports;  thns  were  -eparated  laiiiilies.  so  that  pa- 
rents were  taken  to  one  eoioiiy  and  ehihireii  to 
anotlier.  Whih-  they  were  tlius  hnddh'd  lo-.'ther 
n]ion  the  decks,  wihl  with  t;rief,  the  tondi  was  ap- 
plied to  llieir  dwelliniis,  and  they  sailed  away  from 
the  himl  they  loved  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  homes 
they  had  eheri^hed.  From  eoiuitry  and  eomforl  ami 
tireside  freedom  they  went  to  exile,  poverty  and,  in 
some  easi's,  to  semi-servitnde.  If  Major  l''rye  was  the 
kind-hearted  man  that  tradition  eredits  him  with 
beini;,  his  duty  here  must  h.ave  laaaj  a  lar  more  try- 
ing one  than  any  that  tell  to  his  lot  in  tliemorass(> 
or  lights  around  Ivouisboiirg  in  the  winter  of  17-1(1. 
Those  id' these  wretched  e.xiies  who  were  appoili  imd 
to  Massaelinselts  liay  weie  ili>tribnlrd  among  the 
towns  with  as  nmeh  regard  to  humanity,  doubtle.^s, 
as  tiie  eireiimslanres  .-iml  the  feelings  of  the  peojile 
would  aihint,  'J'hey  were  everywhere  received  with 
avor.tion.  They  were  forcign<-rs  of  a  hostile  race, — 
Papists.  Their  religion  ami  their  n.ition  were  alike 
distrusted,  if  not  abhorred. 

In  February,  IT-'ii;,  a  family  of  twenty-two  .\e.i- 
dians  were  brought  to  .\ndover,  "tlermain  l,anndrv, 
his  wife,  seven  sons  and  thirteen  danghlers.  and," 
says  the  report  of  the  sideetmen,  "  oru-  born  since, 
making  in  all  twenty-three  who  came  to  town.'' 
The.se,  and  others  who  followed  them,  were  cared  for 
by  the  town  as  they  best  might  Im-.  ( 'hanges  were 
made,  so  that,  in  the  year  ITiin.  some  having  been 
"  sett  oir  to  the  ( 'ounty  of  1  l.imp.^liirc,''  there  remain- 
ed, according  to  the  return  of  the  selectmen  of  .Inly 
■2mh  (dthat  year,  twidve  persons,  as  billows: 


.Ino.  Launilry... 
Mary  I.alln.lr.v. 
Charl«K  IJiMr.... 
Margaret  lii'ar.. 

Mully  Hear 

rlialics  Hear... 


;  (ri.-arlyl  JlaiKUivt  il.ar, 

■■^'g'-'i        AmuM  1.1 ,. 

..agi-:ill  .Mary,  his  wife 

....»«<■  1.'!  I    .Mary  .l..8.'|.li.. 

a^..  1  Mar,:;an-t  |lii]„ 

af;.-2    I     lli-o 1  llii|i._-. 


"After  a  time,"  says  Miss  !!ailey,  "  hon.ses  were 
provided  lor  the  families,  and  most  of  the  .\eadians 
in  Amlover  became  self-supporting.  The  family  of 
Jae(]ues  Esbert  ami  (_'harlcs  Ksbert  were  placed  in 
a  house  on  the  estate  i>f  Mr.  .lomithan  .\bbot,  re- 
eeidly  "owned  by  his  grandson,"  (the  late)  "Mr. 
Stephen  1).  .\bbot.  'I'he  house  was  empty.  Air.  Ab- 
bot having  built  a  new  one  for  himstdf.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  annoyance  to  the  I'nritan  farmer  to  have 
these  tenants — foreigners   ami    Koman    ( 'at  holies  - 


■  inarlered  near  his  own  residence.  I'.nt,  as  his  de- 
scendants relate,  tlii'  .-\cadians  i-ompletely  eon.|mied 
Ibe  prejudice  ol' Ibis  family  .lud  of  the  commurntv, 
and  gaimd  the  good-will  of  all  aci|Uaintances.  They 
were  induslrions  and  frugal.  I'hc  women  woikediu 
Ihetields,  pulling  lla.x  and  iiarvesliug.  They  prac- 
lised  the  rites  of  their  religion  in  an  inolfeiisive 
manner,  and  commended  it  by  tlitdr  good  conduct. 
When  they  weiil  away  from  .\ndover,  Mr.  Abbot's 
lamily  parted  from  them  with  siiicejc  ri'ijret." 

From  this  aceoiml  it  would  seem  that  the  exiles 
uradually  made  their  w.iy  to  the  liearls  ol  the  people 
upon  whom  they  were  Indplesslycast,  gained  syiTi- 
pathy,  kind  trealmcrit,  respect  ami  warm  friends. 

In  the  month  (d'.\ugnst,  17o7,  we  linil  .Major  (now 
t'olonel)  Frye  among  the  seventeen  hundred  provin- 
cial troops  entrenched  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  a  simdl  tort  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
( leorge,  manned  by  a  garrison  of  less  than  fne  hun- 
dred ICnglish  soldieis,  under  the  conim.ind  of  the 
heroic  Lieutcu.int-Colonel  .Monro.  This  fort  was 
besieged  by  the  indefatigable  and  accomplished 
.Montctilm,  with  a  force  ui'  si.x  tliousand  French  and 
( 'aiiadian  troops,  and  seventeen  hundred  Indian  al- 
lies <d'  vaiious  tribes.  .\lter  a  gallant  resistance, 
succor  being  refused  by  ticmaal  \\'ebli,  the  superior 
olliccr  at  Fort  Fdward,  the  little  fort  capitulated  on 
llie'.Hliof  Augn.-t,  undei'  a  guarantee  of  protection 
fiom  the  French  commander.  But,  at  daybreak  the 
nc-.xt  imirnii]g,  as  the  oliicers  ami  soldiers  were  leav- 
ing their  intreiiclunents,  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Imlians,  beaten,  hacked,  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  sonu'  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  mass.aered. 
.Montcalm  would  seem  to  have  e.xerteil  himself  to  the 
utmost,  but  vainly,  to  ri'strain  the  ferocity  ...f  the 
savages,  inllamed,  it  is  s.iid,  by  iiito.xicaling  drink 
given  them  by  ICuulish  soMiers  the  night  pre- 
vious.     S c  of  the  otlieers  and    men    I'sr'apcd  almost 

naked  from  the  hamls  of  the  Imlians  and  lied  into 
the  forests.  Colonel  I'ry  e  was  one  of  tiiese.  lieing 
dragged  into  the  woods  by  an  inlin-iated  savage, 
stripped  of  his  (dolhing,  ami  about  to  be  dispatched 
by  the  tomahawk  of  his  captor,  seizing  a  favorable 
opportunity,  he  leaped  upon  his  foe  and  kilh'd  him. 
Then,  hastily,  with  no  ilotbing  but  a  shirt,  he  ran 
Ibr  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  for  three  days, 
linally  reaching  I''ort  Fdward  nearly  famished  Irom 
hnngi-r  and  distracted  by  the  cruelties  he  had  expe- 
rieucedand  the  honors  he  had  witnessed.  He  livid, 
however,  lor  greater  exploits  and  higher  Inmors. 

It  is  not  certain  that  then'  were  other  .Amlover 
nu'ii  with  Colonel  l''rye  at  l''ort  Henry.  .N  cm' docs  it 
(dearly  appear  how  many  or  who  were  the  ,\ndover 
men  [.ersomilly  engaged  in  this  war  of  coni|Uest, 
wliic  h  terminated  on  the  Sth  day  id'  Septendier,  17(;(), 
by  the  sill  render  to  the  Fnglish  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  whatever  territory  had  been  hitherto  elaimed  bx 
France  in  the  Noitlieasl. 

Hut  it  is  reasonably    inferred   that    there  were  pri- 
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vate  soldiers  from  this  town  scattered  among  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  sent  by  Massacliusetls  upon  two  of 
these  expeditions.  From  a  petition  of  Abie!  Abbot, 
of  Andover,  for  further  pay  for  services  in  tlie  army, 
we  learn  that  he  "  was  surgeon's  mate  of  Col.  F'rye's 
regiment,  <fc  in  that  deparlment  of  it  whicli  garrisoned 
Annapolis  Royal  in  17;")'.t  &  1766."  Massachusetts 
Bay  contributed  more  than  ten  thousand  troops, 
nearly  <ine-si.xlli  of  all  al)le  to  bear  arms,  for  these 
e.x])fditic)iis  against  Caiuula  and  Nova  Scotia.  An- 
dover, of  course,  must  have  furnished  her  propor- 
tionate nnndjer  of  these,  gathered  largely  as  they 
were  from  the  agricultural  settlements ;  but,  enlisted 
into  dill'erent  regiments  and  companies,  their  names 
have  not  Ijeen  handed  down  to  us. 

The  ta.Kes  for  sustaining  tliese  military  operations 
lor  so  many  yi-ars  liore  heavily  u]ion  the  inhabitants, 
esiiecially  upon  those  engaged  in  farming,  as  they 
were  largely  levied  ui>on  the  land.  Money  was 
scarce;  the  people  were  poor;  hence  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  collectitm  of  the  ta.xes. 

The  property  of  the  delini|itent  tax-payer  was  not 
infre<)uently  seized  by  the  oflicer  ami  sold  to  meet  the 
requisition  of  the  colony.  Thus,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  did  trial  and  grief  come  to  the  homes  of  the 
humble  settlers.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  in- 
tensity of  their  joy  when  the  news  came  that  Mon- 
treal had  capitulated,  and  all  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  had  been  surrendered. 
This  w'as  a  victory  that  had  the  promise  of  permanent 
peace.  Now  the  sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  fath- 
ers whom  sickness  and  the  bullet  had  spareil,  mighl 
return  to  gladden  once  more  the  bereft  homes  U|)oii 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  han.lets  of  New  England. 
Was  ever  the  Thanksgiving  more  heartily  observed 
than  that  which  followed  the  closing  up  of  the  de- 
vastating French -and  Indian  Wars?  The  bells  ol 
JIassachusetts  Bay  rang  merrily  on  that  day. 

The  names  of  Andover  men  holding  military  com- 
mission, from  1745  to  1703,  as  given  by  Miss  Uailey, 
are  as  follows : 


Cot.  .louepli  Fi-yc. 
I.t..CuI.  James  Kl'.VP. 
Adjt.-Ci)l.  Mciocly  Bridges. 
Surgeon  Wuril  Noyes. 
Surgeon  Aliiel  Al'lwt. 
Civpt,  .loliii  Kiun\im. 
Ciipt.  Tlioniiis  l''arrington. 
Capt.  Al.iel  Frje. 
Capt.  Asa  I'"oster. 
Opt.  Henry  InKalls. 
Capl.  Peter  Parker. 
Cap!.  .laui.-a  Parlier. 
Capt.  Ttioinas  Poor 


Capt.  .Tonatlian  Poor. 
Capt.  Asa  Slovens. 
Capt.  James  Sluven.s. 
Capt.  Jolin  Wriglit. 
Capt.  Isaac  Osgooil. 
liient.  Jolin  Pealjotly. 
Lient.  Natlian  Cliamller. 
Lient.  Jacob  Farriiiglou. 
liieut.  Nicholiw  Holt. 
Knsign  Nntlianiel  I.ovejo 
Ensign  Goorgo  .\l>iK)t. 
Ensign  Jolm  Foster. 
Fnsign  William  ttnss. 


The  descemlants  of  Captain  John  Abbot,  Jr.,  have 
in  their  possession  his  commission  from  the  hand  of 
Governor  Shirley,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Pmviwt  of  the  ]        WILLIAM    SHIRLKV,    Ki^j. :    Captain- 

Massaoiu'sktts-H.m.       |   GonemlaTni  GovEuNorii  in  Chief  in  andover 
r   His  fll.\.iKSTv's  Province  of  the  Mnfimt:hii- 
[Seal.]  j   s,m-Uay  in  Xew  England,  &c. 


AHHorr,  Jun^jGent".  ijreetinij ; 

virtue  of  the  Power  and  Anthority,  in  anri  by  His  ftlnjes- 
ty's  Uoyal  Commission  to  Me  granted  lo  be  Optain.Gene- 
ral,  etc.,  over  this,  His  Majesty's  Proiincoof  the  Jtfnjisndiii- 
.sc//.*-/i<t;/,  aforesaid  ;  I  (to  (by  these  Presents)  rep<jsing  es 
pirial  'I'rnst  and  Confidence  in  yonr  Loy.ilty,  Courage  and  good  Conduct, 
coiinlitute  and  appoint  You,  the  said  John  Alibott,  Captain  of  the  second 
Fool-Company  in  the  Town  of  .\ndover,  in  the  fourth  Keginient  of  Mi 
litia  in  the  County  of  Kssex,  whoreof  Kicb'l  Saltonstall,  Esri'.,  is  Colonel. 
"  You  are,  therefore,  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the  Duty  of 
a  Captain  in  leadiitg,  ordering  and  exercising  said  Company  in  Arms, 
both  inferiour  Ollicers  and  Soldiers,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  Order  and 
niscipline  ;  lierelty  commanding  them  to  obey  yon  as  their  Captain  and- 
\t  nrself  to  ol)serve  and  follow  such  Orders  and  Instructions,  as  you  shall 
Iroin  time  to  time   receive  from  Me,  or  the  C'ummander-in-Chief  for  tlie 

Ti being,  or  other   your  snpericuir  Ollicers  f<u-  His  Majesty's  service, 

accoiding  to  Militjiry  tildes  and  Discipline,  pursuant  to  the  Trust  re- 

po.sedin  Von. 

"  i:iii2,i  itH'ier  Mil  iliuid  itnil  .Seni  nt  Aniix,  at  ll»iitnn,  the  Secmid  Dnij  of 
.liilij.  III  the  livnitufiijhlh  ijcarof  lh<-  Ihujii  of  //is  Majnlij,  King  Georre 
till  Si;n,„t,  Annoiii;  Komini,  17.il. 

"Hi,  Ih,  &,;, /(,«, //-s  Coiliiioiml.  W.   SniRI.EV. 

"J.  Wii.i.ARn.' 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    C  X  X  X  I . 

AN  I)(1V  Kit  — I  Coiilinufd). 
i;f,.si.stanck  to  taxatiox. 

Whk.n  the  British  government  wa.s  relieved  of  its 
foreign  wars  liy  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  began  to  look 
more  earelully  after  the  condition  of  its  American 
colonies,  with  the  jntrpose  of  deriving  from  them  a 
much-needed  revenue. 

Various  forms  of  taxation  were  devised — among 
them  was  that  of  a  Stamp  Act.  This  was  vehemently 
resisted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  There 
were  riotous  proceedings  in  Boston  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  put  the  act  into  operation.  Andover  was 
aroused ;  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and 
held  September  11,  17G5,  at  which  a  vote  was  piis.sed 
unanimously  expressing  "  their  utter  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  all  such  violent  and  extraordinary 
[jroceedings,"  directing  the  selectmen  and  officers  of 
the  town  "to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  same"  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws; 
al.so  urging  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
to  aid  its  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

While  thus  strenuous  iu  their  purpose  to  sustain 
good  order  ami  put  down  rioting,  they  were  eciually 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  all  unjust  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country.  October  21,  17()"),  at 
a  meeting  held  in  view  of  the  oppressive  acts  ol 
Parliament,  they  cho.se  Col.  James  F'rye,  Deacon  Isaac 
.Vbbol,  George  Abbot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Moody  Bridges,  Capt. 
I'eter  Osgood,  Col.  John  Osgood,  Capt.  Asa  Foster, 
Capt.  John  Foster,  Capt.  Peter  Parker,  Capt.  John 
Farnum  "a  committee  to  draw  up  instructions  for 
the  representative  of  the  town,  at  the  great  and  gen- 
eral Court  of  this  Province,  and  report  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

The  committee  reported  a-s  follows ; 
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'•  To  Samtul  Phitlips.  Esq.,  Bepremtlnlivf  /or  tlte  (oi.'H  of  Amhfer  in  /.u 
Majttti/'fprorince  .)/  the  Mass,tcl,mflU  Umj. 

"Sir.-— Wo,  the  freehoWiTsiinii  oIli.-r  inliabitantsof  Siiiil  town,  IPKilIly 
aKsembled  in  towu-mectiug,  on  siiiil  cl»y,  tu  eonsider  whut  nmy  lio  proper 
on  our  part  to  he  *lono  lit  this  critical  conjtmcturo,  being  a  time,  we 
apprehend,  that  we  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  eulyects  of  thii  prov. 
iiice,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  provinces  and  colonies  in  British 
America,  are  by  sundry  acts  of  Parliament  of  lileat  Britain,  especially 
by  an  act  commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act,  in  danger  of  being  not  only 
reduced  to  such  indigent  circnmstancea  as  will  render  us  unable  to 
manifest  our  loyally  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  upon  all  occasions 
we  have  hitherto  done,  by  cheerfully  exliibiting  our  substance  for  the 
defence  of  the  British  dominions  in  this  part  of  the  wot  lil  ;  but  of  being 
deprived  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  privileges  which  by  Charter  and 
loyalty  we  have  always  thought  and  still  think  ourselves  justly  en- 
titled to. 

"  Therefore,  we  take  it  to  be  a  dutyjustly  due  to  ourselves  and  posterity 
to  instruct  you.  that  you  do  not  give  your  assent  to  any  act  of  .\Baenddy 
that  shall  signify  any  willingness  in  your  constituents  to  submit  to  any 
internal  taxes  that  are  under  any  colour  imposed,  otherwise  tlian  by  the 
General  Court  of  this  province  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  this 
government;  That  you  join  in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  other  becoming  measures,  as  shall  carry  the  greatest 
probability  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  an  alleviation  of  the 
embarrassments,  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  province  labour  under  by 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the  same  ; — 
and  we  also  desire  you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  that  all  extraordi- 
nary grants  and  expensive  measures  nniy,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much 
as  possible,  bo  avoided  ;  and  we  would  recommend  particularly  the 
strictest  care  and  the  utmost  firmness  to  prevent  all  unconstitutional 
draughts  upon  the  i)ublic  treasury  ;— that  you  would  use  your  best  en- 
deavours, in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  General  Court, 
to  suppress  all  riotous  unlawful  assend)lies,  and  to  prevent  all  unlawful 
acts  of  violence  upon  the  persons  and  avd)Stance  t»f  hia  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  Province." 

This  report  was  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  representative  at  the  General  Court. 

It  is  a  clear  and  firm  expression  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  against  all  lawless  and  riotous  proceed- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  e.xecuiion  of  the  offensive 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  also  an  equally  fair  and  clear 
expression  of  their  judgment  and  purpose  regarding 
all  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. One  can  read  between  the  lines  declaring  their 
loyalty  a  spirit  of  independence  that  will  brook  no 
imposition,  no  oppre.ssion,  no  attempt  at  coercion. 
We  should  recall  the  fact  that,  when  this  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  town-meeting  of  Andover,  the 
streets  of  Boston,  twenty  miles  distant,  were  tilled  at 
times  with  a  riotous  multitude.  This  self-restraint, 
under  tlie  circumstances,  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
settled  determinalion  to  protect  their  constitutional 
rights. 

These  and  similar  remon-stranccs  from  the  colonies 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  offeiisivo  act,  but  the  right  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  not  yielded  by 
Parliament.  Another  act,  still  more  offensive  to  the 
colonies,  was  piussed  l>y  Parliament,  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  imported  articles,  such  as  paper,  glass,  tea 
and  West  India  goods.  Tliis  act,  and  the  attempted 
forcible  imposition  of  it  upon  the  colonies,  cspecitiUy 
Massachusetts  Hay,  aroused  the  slumbering  indigna- 
tion of  the  i)cople. 

The  town  of  Andover  resented  this  new  attempt  at 

unjust  taxation.     In    May,  1770,  a  meeting,  called  to 

"  take  into  consideration  the  distresses  this  Province 

is  labouring   under   by  the  operation   of  a  late  act  of 
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Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper,  gla.ss,  etc., 
made  and  passed  for  the  express  jHirposc  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  the  American  Colonies,  without  their  con- 
sent, which  act  we  apprehend  is  op|)ressive,  repugnant 
to  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  royal 
Charter,  granted  by  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Ciiieen  Mary  to  the  iiih:il)itants  of  this  province, 
whereby  are  ordained  and  established  the  having  and 
enjoying  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural  born  subjects;  and  subversive  of  the  great  and 
good  designs  of  our  mo.st  worthy  ancestors,  who  crossed 
the  ocean,  willingly  exposed  themselves  toevery  dan- 
ger, parteil  with  their  blood  and  treasure,  suflered  hun- 
ger, cold  and  nakedness,  and  every  other  hardship 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  purchase  and  defend  a 
quiet  habitation  for  themselves  and  i)osterity," — 

"  lltcrffnre  voied,  tiemiid  contrtidiceuti, — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  the  British 
Constitution,  to  use  all  legal  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
ecution ofsiiid  act;  and  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  warmest  gratitude  to  the  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton, and  other  tniding  towns  in  this  province,  for  the  regular,  consti- 
tutional and  spirited  measures  pursued  by  them,  from  principles  truly 
nobbi  and  generous,  for  repelling  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  estab- 
lishing those  rights  tor  themselves  and  country  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  as  men  and  as  Englishmen. 

".'.  That  we  will,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  in  our 
power,  support  and  encourage  the  non-importation  agreement  of  the 
merchants,  ami  that  we  will  have  no  commercial  or  social  connexions, 
diret:tly  or  indirectly,  with  those  persons  who,  as  enemies  to  the  country, 
divesteil  of  every  public  virtue,  and  even  of  hvimanity  itself,  regardless 
of  anil  deaf  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which  threaten  this  people, 
preferring  their  own  private  interest  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
community,  are  sordidly  endeavouring  to  counteract  such  benevolent 
and  salutary  agreement. 

":j.  That  wo  will  encourage  frugality,  industry  and  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  :  and  that  we  will  not  make  use  of  any  foreign  tea,  or 
ButTer  it  to  be  used  in  our  families  (case  of  sickness  only  excepted),  until 
the  act  imposing  a  duty  on  that  article  shall  be  repealed  and  a  general 
importation  take  place." 

The  spirit  which  dictated  and  sustained  these  re- 
solves did  not  abate  in  its  intensity  as  the  contest 
grew  fiercer.  When  armed  vessels  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  to  force  the  landing  of  tea  upon  its  wharves, 
the  people  did  not  succumb  to  the  threatened  compul- 
sion. The  rather,  their  sense  of  the  indignity  and 
tyranny  of  the  act,  and  its  method  of  enforcement, 
aroused  within  them  a  more  determined  purpose  of 
resistance. 

Thus  we  find  the  town  referring  to  thissame  matter 
again,  February  3,  1774, — 

"  Uesohed,  that  nojierson  in  this  town,  who  has  herotofiUH  been  con- 
cerned in  vending  tea,  or  any  other  person  may,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, either  Bell  himself,  or  bo  in  any  way  accessory  to  selling  any  tea 
of  foreign  imiwrtation,  while  it  remains  burthened  with  a  duty,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  the  town's  displejwure."' 

The  displeasure  of  the  town  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  displeasure  of  King  and  Parli;iment  by  the 
village  trader  of  tliiit  day. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  resolves  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  ou  the  part  of  the  town,  as  from  time 
to  time  they  were  put  upon  the  town  record-book, 
shows  us  the  gradual  growth  tiniong  the  people  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  weakening  of  the  hold 
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of  the  mother  country  upon  their  love  and  confidence. 
At  first  they  remon.strated,  with  the  expectation  that 
their  complaints  would  he  regarded  and  their  griev- 
ances redressed,  but  gradually  they  came  to  feel  and 
believe  that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
take  into  their  own  hands  such  redress.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  were  the  people  led  on  to  do,  in  1776,  what 
few,  if  any  of  them,  would  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  doing  when,  in  1770,  they  remonstrated  with  filial 
confidence  and  boldness  against  an  oppressive  act  of 
the  government  they  revered  and  trusted. 
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But,  as  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Parliament  grew  strong  in  the  colonies,  the 
determination  of  the  British  King,  Ministry,  Parlia- 
ment and  people  to  exercise  supreme  authority  in 
America  became  more  firmly  fixed.  It  w'as  finally 
determined  to  u^e  force  to  subjugate  the  contuma- 
cious colonists.  Boston,  as  the  most  pestilent  breeder 
of  sedition,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
authority.  An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1774,  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  to  commerce.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  an  act  creating  General  Gage  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  America,  the  civil  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  four  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
given  him  to  enforce  his  authority.  He  was  further 
directed  to  take  immediate  measures  to  bring  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt  to  merited  punishment. 
Samuel  Adams  was  singled  out  as  especially  worthy 
of  condemnation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  interference  of  the 
local  courts,  it  was  also  provided  that  any  revenue 
ofiicer,  magistrate,  or  soldier  indicted  for  murder 
should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain  for 
trial.  And  to  make  the  grip  of  power  doubly  sure, 
the  quartering  of  troops  within  the  town  of  Boston 
was  sanctioned. 

So  much  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
gave  to  the  Legislature  the  election  of  councilors  was 
abolished  ;  town-meetings,  except  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers,  or  by  permission  of  the  Governor  were 
forbidden  ;  sherifi's  wore  placed  uuder  executive  au- 
thority, and  juries  were  to  be  summoned  by  thesherifls. 
While  Parliament  was  thus  passing  its  coercive 
acts,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  .seriousness  of  the  crisis,  or  inactive.  A  repre- 
sentative gathering  by  committees  of  the  towns  of  the 
province  was  held  in  Boston  for  deliberation  and 
unity  of  action.  A  Committee  of  Correspondence 
embracing  all  the  colonics,  was  formed.  The  cause 
of  one  was  made  the  cause  of  all.     Outward  pressure 


brought  inward  unity.  The  thirteen  provinces 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  one  another.  Other 
commercial  towns  engaged  to  suspend  all  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  solemn  league  and  covenant,  drawn  up  by 
Warren,  suspending  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country,  was  signed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  many  other  towns  in 
the  province.  The  signing  of  this  covenant  was 
called  traitorous  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor, 
and  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  seize,  and  put  on 
trial  all  such  signers.  This  threat  rapidly  increased 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  "solemn  covenant." 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  a  congress  of  the  colonies  met  in  Philadelphia 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1774,  and,  after  long  delib- 
erationand  a  free  exchange  of  opinion,  unanimously 
resolved  not  to  import  any  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  after  the  1st  day  of  the  coming 
December,  and  to  export  no  merchandise  (rice  ex- 
cepted) to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies 
after  the  10th  day  of  September  of  the  following 
year,  provided  the  redress  of  American  grievances 
should  be  delayed  until  that  time.  They  also  ap- 
proved the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  people  of  Andover  watched  with  eager  interest 
the  action  of  their  own  Provincial  Congress,  but  with 
more  intense  feeling  that  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
After  the  dissolution  of  these  assemblies,  the  town 
of  Andover,  on  the  26th  day  of  December, 

"  liesolvcd,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  this  town  strictly  to 
conform  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  Association  of  the  grand  American 
Continental  Congress,  and  to  the  resolve  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  .'ith  of  December  thereto  relating,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be 
thoroughly  effected,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards  subscribe  the  following  agreement,  viz, ; 

"We,  the  subscribers,  having  attentively  considered  the  Association  of 
the  gland  American  Continental  Congress  respecting  the  non-importa- 
tion, non-e.xportation  and  non-consumption  of  good.s,  etc.,  signed  by  the 
Delegates  of  this  and  the  other  Colonies  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Kesolve  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  0th  of  December  thereto  re- 
lating, do  heartily  approve  the  same,  and  every  part  of  them,  and  in 
order  to  malio  said  Association  and  Resolve  our  own  personal  act.  Do, 
by  these  Presents,  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  our 
country,  firmly  agree  and  associate  fully  and  completely  to  observe  and 
keep  all  and  every  article  and  clause  in  suid  association  and  resolve  con- 
tained, according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  letter  thereof,  and 
will  diUy  inform  and  give  notice  of  every  evasion  or  contravention  of 
either,  as  far  as  wo  are  able  ;  and  we  further  covenant,  that  if  any  pereon 
or  persona  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  subscribe  this  agreement  when  tendered  to  him  or  them,  that 
we  will  withdraw  all  commerce,  trade  or  dealing  from  such,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  thus  inimical  to  the  public  good,  and  that  their 
names  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  this  town,  and  published  in 
the  Ensez  Gazette,  aa  enemies  to  their  country." 


As  there  are  no  names  of  contumacious  per- 
sons to  be  found  upon  the  town  record,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  signed  the 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  certainly  very  strict 
and  comprehensive  in  its  terms,  indicating  an  invin- 
cible determination  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  all  en- 
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croachmcnts  upon  their  rights.  As  the  prospect  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  a  resort  to  arms  would 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these  rights,  it 
was  voted,  "that  one-quarter  part  of  all  the  training 
soldiers  of  the  town  enlist  themselves,  and  for  their 
encouragement  they  are  promised  pay  for  every  half- 
day  they  shall  be  exercised  in  the  art  military." 
While  preparation  was  thus  made  for  war,  a  large 
and  influential  "  Committee  of  Safety"  was  chosen, 
who.se  duty  it  was  to  suppress  mobs  and  riots,  main- 
tain peace  and  harmony,  good  will  and  att'ection 
among  the  people,  and,  by  their  advii-e  and  example, 
promote  good  manners  and  correct  living.  To  this 
committee  was  soon  after  added  another,  called  a 
"  Committee  of  Inspection,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
to  it  that  the  "  uon-consumption  agreement  be  strictly 
adhered  to;"  that  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation  be  discountenanced.  They  were  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  the  ari.icles  and  exjiense  of 
mourning  apparel,  to  inspect  the  traders  of  the  town, 
and  if  any  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  A.ssociati(m, 
to  jiublish  their  names.  They  were  further  "  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  to  increase  their  number ;"  at  the  same  time  they 
were  to  "promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  frequent  town-meet- 
ings and  their  energetic  acts  were  in  defiance  of  law, 
the  Provincial  Legislature  having  been  set  aside  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  town-meeting  suppressed  by 
act  of  Parliament.  But  never  were  town  officials 
more  efficient  or  better  obeyed.  Events  moved  fast 
in  those  days.  In  January,  1775,  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  was  chosen  ;  in  February  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  the  enlisted  soldiers  "with  bayonets  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,"  and  for  this  purpose,  after  col- 
lecting those  "  in  the  hands  of  individuals,"  the  per- 
sons in  charge  were  directed  to  "  procure  one  hundred 
more  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  supply  those 
firelocks  that  are  effective,  which  belong  to  the  min- 
ute-men, with  good  bayonets  as  soon  as  may  be."  At 
this  time  there  were  four  enlisted  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each  in  the  town — two  belonging  to  the 
South  Parish,  and  two  to  the  North.  These  were  put 
under  drill  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

While  the  provincial  towns  were  thus  preparing  to 
defend  their  rights  by  arms,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  sending  an  address  to  the  King  de- 
claring that  "a  rebellion  existed  in  Ma.ssachusetts," 
and  pledging  "their  lives  and  properties  for  its  sup- 
pression." An  act  was  also  passed,  aimed  especially 
at  Massachusetts,  excluding  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  By  this 
act  the  coercion  of  idleness  and  starvation  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  disloyalty.  Its  elfect  was  to  change  in- 
dignation into  detestation.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
country  deeply  sympathized  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  coast.  These  aggressive  acts,  designed  to  punish 
and     subdue    the    malcontents,   served   to  unite  all 


chas^es  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  more  firmly, 
and  to  deepen  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
rights  at  every  cost.  The  Second  Provincial  Congress 
ofMass.achuaetts,  sitting  in  Concord,  appointed  otlicers 
to  command  the  forces  of  the  colony,  if  there  should 
be  occiision  for  their  use;  chose  a  "Committee  of 
Safety,"  charged  to  resist  every  attempt  at  executing 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  another  committee  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  the  constitutional  army ;  ad- 
vised the  people  to  pay  their  province  tax  to  a  treas- 
urer of  their  own  choice;  made  announcements  for 
collecting  military  stores  ;  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
constituents,  in  which  they  declared  "that  resistance 
to  tyranny  becomes  the  Christian  and  social  duty  of 
each  individual,"  and  after  appointing  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, dissolved  on  the  ir)th  day  of  A]>ril. 

On  the  day  after  this  adjournment  General  Gage 
began  secret  preparations  for  sending  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  some  military  stores  which  had  been 
collected  at  Concord.  As  stealthily  as  possible,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  eight  hundred  infantry  and 
grenadier.s,  the  flower  of  the  army  in  Boston,  left  the 
barracks,  crossed  the  Charles,  and  took  up  their  march 
for  Concord,  delighted  .at  the  prospect  of  anagreeable 
excursion  into  the  country,  and  the  opportunity  of 
inspiring  terror  among  the  boorish  rebels  of  the  vil- 
lages around.  This  expedition,  with  its  pur|)ort,  was 
quickly  known  to  the  patriots  within  the  city, 
and  speedily  the  news  of  it  was  communicated  to  the 
towns  between  Charlestown  and  Concord,  and  from 
them  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  As  the 
expedition,  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  entered  the 
village  of  Lexington,  it  came  uiton  a  small  body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  near  their  meeting-house.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  eight  hundred  disciplined 
soldiers,  well  armed,  to  show  their  su[)erior  valor  in 
an  attack  upon  some  sixty  villagers,  assembled  with 
muskets  to  protest  against  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  They  were  bidden  to  disperse,  failing  in 
which,  they  were  fired  upon.  Seven  of  these  Lexing- 
ton men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded — a  quarter 
part  of  all  who,  that  morning,  stood  upon  the  village 
green,  as  the  picket-guard  of  American  liberty. 

The  news  of  this  slaughter  spread  over  the  country 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  And  while  the  British 
company  proceeded  on  this  expedition  and  spiked 
two  old  cannon  at  Concord,  destroyed  an  insignificant 
amount  of  flour  and  some  old  gun-carriages,  wounded 
two  and  killed  two  of  the  Concord  minute-men,  los- 
ing, in  turn,  two  killed  and  others  wounded,  the 
county  towns  in  Middlesex  and  Essex  had  been 
aroused,  and  armed  men  from  all  quarters  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  conflict.  In  Andover,  as  in  other  towns, 
the  meeting-house  bells  rang  out  their  warning,  and 
the  heavy  beat  of  the  alarm -dm  in  summoned  the  farm- 
er at  his  plow,  the  mechanic  in  his  shop  and  the  min- 
ister in  his  study  ;  and  all,  leaving  their  teams,  their 
tools,  their  books,  without  even  slopping  to  change 
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their  clothes,  hurried  to  the  places  of  rendezvous, 
with  musket  and  powder-horn  in  hand. 

Before  night  came  on,  the  four  militia  companies  of 
Andover  were  on  the  march.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men  in  these  companies,  some 
of  whom  doubtless  belonged  to  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Methuen  and  Boxford.  They  marched  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Abbot,  Captain  Joshua 
Holt,  Lieutenant  John  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Peter 
Poor. 

They  were,  however,  too  distant  to  arrive  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  running  fight  from  Lexington 
back  to  Charlestown.  They  were  in  season,  however, 
to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  fight  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  independence, — the  broken  win- 
dows, the  plundered  houses,  the  burning  barns,  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  both  grenadier  and  minute- 
man.  It  has  been  reported,  with  doubtful  authority, 
that  a  private  of  Captain  Jo,shua  Holt's  company, 
Charles  Furbush,  with  another,  on  being  fired  upon 
by  a  British  soldier,  who  was  plundering  a  house, 
rushed  into  the  house  and  killed  the  plunderer.  A 
private  belonging  to  the  company  of  Captain  Ames, 
Thomas  Boynton,  kept  a  journal,  and  has  left  this 
record  of  the  day's  experience,  which  was  included 
in  the  printed  documents  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  for  1877  : 

'*  Andover,  April  19,  1775. 
"  This  morning,  being  Wednesday,  about  the  sun's  rising  the  town 
was  alarmed  with  the  news  that  the  Regulars  was  on  their  march  to 
Concord.  Upon  which  the  town  mustered  and  about  10  o'clock 
marched  onward  for  Concord.  In  Tewksbury  news  came  that  the  Reg- 
ulars had  tiled  on  our  men  in  Lexington,  and  had  killed  8.  In  Bilricke 
news  came  that  the  enemy  were  killing  and  slaying  our  men  in  Concord. 
Bedford  we  bad  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  killed  2  of  our  men  and 
had  retreated  back ;  we  shifted  our  course  and  persued  after  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  enemy  had  the  start  3  or  4  miles, 
It  is  said  that  their  number  was  about  1500  men.  They  were  persued 
as  far  as  Charlestown  that  night  ;  the  next  day  they  passed  Ciiarles 
Kiver.  The  loss  they  sustained  as  we  hear  were  500  ;  our  men  about 
40.  To  return,  after  we  came  into  Concord  road  we  saw  houses  burning 
and  others  plundered  and  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  lying  by  the  way, 
others  taken  prisoners.  About  eight  at  night  our  regiment  came  to  a 
halt  in  no  time  The  next  morning  we  came  into  Cambridge  and  there 
abode." 

This  is  doubtless  a  correct  account  of  the  day's 
work  of  the  Andover  companies.  It  shows  the  mar- 
vellous celerity  with  which,  in  those  days,  when  there 
wiis  neither  telegraph,  railroad  nor  even  a  daily  stage, 
the  news  of  the  marching  of  the  grenadiers  from 
Boston  for  Concord,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 
must  have  reached  Andover  in  season  to  have  col- 
lected together  more  than  two  liundred  men  from  all 
over  the  town,  ready  for  a  march  to  Concord  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  They  certainly 
deserved  the  name  of  "minute-men." 

The  Andover  troops  went  into  camp  in  Cambridge 
under  the  command  of  General  Ward.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  a  drill  not  very  exacting.  Many  of 
them  obtained  short  furloughs  to  return  to  their 
homes,  which  they  had  so  hastily  left,  to  put  their 
affairs  in  order  and  make  better  provision  lor  their 
own  comfort. 


The  women  and  children  who  were  left  on  this 
eventful  morning,  when  their  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  marched  away  to  join  battle  with  the  British 
forces,  were  in  no  enviable  condition.  The  fortune 
of  war  being  proverbially  uncertain,  these  loved  ones 
might  never  be  seen  by  them  again  alive.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  departure  had  precluded  any  preparation  for 
the  care  of  farm,  barn,  stock  or  children.  Then, 
might  not  the  British  push  forward  even  so  far  as 
Andover  ?  Fear  started  the  rumor  in  one  neigh- 
borhood that  the  dreaded  regulars  were  coming.  After 
the  noise  of  the  morning,  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
wasitself  a  terror.  The  isolated  farm-house,  without 
the  husband  and  father,  became  the  habitation  of  anx- 
iety, tears  and  prayers.  But,  however  painful  and 
burdensome  might  be  this  desolation  and  the  aug- 
mented care  and  toil,  the  women  of  that  day  did 
not  hold  back  their  husbands  and  sons  from  the  peril- 
ous contest  for  their  inalienable  rights. 

The  apprehension  in  Andover  was  at  this  time  so 
great  that,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  t'>wn-meeting, 
it  was  voted  "  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  in  the 
town."  Sentinels  were  appointed  to  patrol  the  streets 
at  night ;  and,  if  any  person  should  be  found  walking 
the  streets  or  elsewhere  after  nine  o'clock,  he  should 
be  questioned  as  to  his  business,  and  if,  on  being 
thus  questioned,  he  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  reply, 
he  should  be  challenged  "  with  a  strong  voice,"  and 
commanded,  on  the  authority  of  a  "guard,"  to  stop, 
on  his  peril.  If  the  challenged  person  should  disre- 
gard this  summons,  then  the  sentinel  was  directed  to 
fire.  The  sentinel  was  further  empowered  to  detain 
and  bring  before  a  magistrate  any  person  who  did 
not  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  This  action 
shows  a  startled,  tremulous  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people.  There  was  something  in  the  air  to  arouse 
suspicion  and  demand  extraordinary  vigilance.  Spies, 
informers,  British  sympathizers,  incendiaries  might 
choose  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  do  some  mischief 
to  the  property  or  families  of  the  absent  soldiers.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  town  felt  its  need  of 
night  watchmen  to  guard  its  streets  with  loaded 
muskets  in  their  hands.  But  these  nervous  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  to  be  overborne  by  serious  distresses. 

Lord  Howe  had  superseded  Gage  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  America.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  large  re-enforce- 
ments, with  an  ample  supply  of  military  equipments 
and  such  able  officers  as  Clinton  and  Burgoyne.  It 
was  chafing  to  the  pride  of  the  British  commander 
and  soldiers  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  town  by  a 
heterogeneous  company  of  undisciplined,  badly- 
equipped  and  poorly-officered  farmers.  An  aggres- 
sive movement  w.as  planned.  This  becoming  known 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  communicated  to  the 
officers  and  men  at  Cambridge,  a  counter-movement 
was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  British  at- 
tack. It  was  decided  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill,  one  of 
the  neighboring  heights  which  commanded  Boston. 
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A  thiiusaiul  men  were  (ietailed  under  the  command 
of  Prescott.  Among  this  detachment  were  three 
companies  under  the  command  of  capiiiins  from  An- 
dover, — Captain  Benjamin  Ames,  Captain  Charles 
Furbush  and  Captain  Benjamin  Farnnm.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  private  members  belonged  also  to 
Andover,  though  by  no  means  all.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  mixing  up  of  companies  for  this  en- 
terprise, not  a  t'cvf  voluuteers  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
the  detached  companies  to  take  the  places  of  ab- 
sentees. 

As  the  sun  wits  setting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
of  June,  the  forces  under  command  of  Prescott  were 
drawn  up  on  Cambridge  Common,  where  they  listen- 
ed to  an  earnest  prayer  oli'ered  by  Dr.  Languon,  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  The  hour,  the  special 
interest  shown  by  all  in  authority  in  what  was  trans- 
piring, the  solemn  and  fervent  supplication  for  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  assembled  companies, 
added  to  the  mystery  as  to  their  destination,  gave  to 
the  common  soldier  a  profound  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  peril  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage,  and  the  honor  to  which  he  was  called,  in  be- 
ing selected  to  participate  in  such  a  work.  When 
night  came  on  and  silence  reigned  in  camp,  this  de- 
tachment, laden  with  pick-axe  and  shovel,  as  with 
musket  and  powder-horn,  marched  across  Charlestown 
Neck,  with  no  .sound  of  fife  or  drum-beat,  to  Breed's 
Hill,  threw  up  their  intrenchment-<,  and,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  prepared  themselves  for  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  of  the  next  day.  The  discovery 
by  the  British  of  this  earth-work  in  the  early  morning, 
their  ixstonishment,  the  bombardment  by  the  war- ves- 
sels lying  in  the  ofling.the  embarking  of  two  thousand 
of  the  choicest  troops  of  England,  with  Major-General 
Howe  himself  in  command,  and  their  landing  in 
Charlestown,  the  two  unsuccessful  and  disa.strous 
attacks,  and  the  final  successful  one,  together  with  the 
retreat  of  the  American  aoldiers  for  lack  of  powder, 
are  familiar  in  their  details  to  all. 

The  description  of  these  events  by  Thomas  Boyn- 
ton,  sergeant  in  the  Andover  company,  commanded 
by  Captain  Ames,  is  worth  quoting.     It  runs  thus: 

"Three  repiuK'iits  were  oniered  to  paraiii  at  0  oVi(,»ck  in  the  after- 
noon, namely :  Conl.  Frycs,  Conl.  Hri.l-a'a  and  Conl.  I'reBcotts,  after 
which  being  done  we  attended  prayer*  and  about  9  at  niglit  we 
niarcliod  to  Oliarh-stowli  with  ..lio\it  alii  0  Tnen,  and  at  aliout  1 1  o'clock 
we  began  to  intreucli  in  right  of  liostoii  and  the  shiping.  At  the  sun'a 
rising,  they  began  to  fire  upon  na  from  the  ahiping,  the  3d  or  4th  shot 
they  kild  one  man,  and  many  cithers  escaped  very  narrowly.  At 
lengtli  they  ceased  their  tiro.  Our  work  went  on  continually  ;  they  i>e- 
gan  about  3  or  9  o'clock  from  Corjis  Hill  anil  continued  a  hot  fire. 
About  2  or  :j  o'clock  the  enemy  landed  and  advanced  toward  us,  its  thot 
to  the  number  of  2UU(>  men,  and  soon  planted  their  canuon  and  began 
the  fire  and  advancing  up  to  our  Fort.  After  they  came  within  gun- 
shot we  fired,  and  tlien  ensued  a  very  hot  engagement.  After  a  number 
of  shots  [lassed,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  we  cejwed  our  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  advanced  again,  and  we  began  a  hot  fire  for  a  aliort  time. 
The  enfimy  scaling  our  walla  and  the  number  of  our  men  being  few,  wo 
was  ordered  to  retreat,  at  which  time  the  enemy  were  allniost  round 
us  and  a  continual  firing  at  our  heals." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  hereof 


the  second  repulse,  which  our  histories  of  the  day's 
transaction  uniformly  narrate.  This  omission,  on 
the  part  of  one  engaged  in  the  struggle,  is  certainly  no- 
ticeable. But  this  evidence  of  omission  on  the  i)art 
of  one  narrator  cannot  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
many  equally  competent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
three  attacks  were  made,  with  two  repulses. 

Tliat  there  was  fighting  going  on  in  Charlestown, 
and  that  the  Andover  companies  were  engaged  in  it, 
was  known  in  Andover  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  booming  of  cannons  from  the  ships  and  from 
Copp's  Hill  was  heard  in  the  homes  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  trenches.  The  people  left  their  work,  gathered  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  hill-tops.  Many  hastened  to 
the  jilace  of  conflict  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies,  women  brought  out  their  old  linen  for  band- 
ages and  their  choice  cordials,  for  the  useof  the  wound- 
ed, and  many  a  [)arent's,  sister's  or  wife's  heart  beat 
anxiously  for  the  loved  one  exposeil  to  death,  possi- 
ibly  lying  wounded,  possibly  dead. 

The  next  day  brought  tiilings  of  the  battle  and  its 
disasters.  There  is  no  full  record  to  be  I'ound  of  the  casu- 
alties in  the  Andover  companies.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Farnum  was  badly  wounded,  that 
Captain  Furbush  was  disabled  early  in  the  fight,  and 
that  his  lieutentant,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  was  killed. 
Of  Captain  Ames'  company,  it  is  known  that  Joseph 
Chandler,  Philip  Abbot  and  William  Haggit  were 
killed,  and  that  Lieutenant  Isaac  Abbot,  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Lovejoy,  James  Turner,  Jeremiah  Wardwell, 
Stephen  Chandler  and  Israel  Holt  were  wounded. 
Thus  was  a  nation's  joy  at  the  successful  resistance  by 
undisciplined  militia  to  the  systematic  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  England  tempered 
by  the  tears  of  those  who  mourned  over  their  heroic  dead  _ 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  When  its  sacred 
light  dawned  upon  the  hilUides  of  Andover  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  It  was  rumored  that 
a  large  number  of  her  sons  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Uncertainty,  anxiety  and  grief  pervaded  the 
place. 

The  thoughts  of  all  were  turned  towards  Cambridge. 
All  who  could  go,  hastened  thither.  The  sanctuary 
was  forsaken.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  who  in  early  life  had  been 
a  soldier  and  afterwards  a  military  surgeon,  seizing 
his  Bible  and  surgical  instruments,  hastened  to  the 
succor  of  his  wounded  and  bereaved  parishioners  in 
camp.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  state  ot 
things  on  that  Sabbath  day  in  June  : 

"  Our  houses  of  public  worship  were  generally  shut 
up.  It  was  the  case  here.  When  the  news  of  the 
battle  reached  us,  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  wives 
and  children,  of  parents,  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends  was  great.  It  was  not  known  who  were 
among  the  slain  or  living,  the  wounded  or  the  well. 
It  was  thought  justifiable  lor  us  who  could  to  repair 
to  the  camp,  to  know  the  circumstances,  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
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pushing  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  to 
afford  comfort  and  relief  to  our  suffering  brethren  and 
friends." 

The  presence  of  this  lielpiul  and  sympathetic  pas- 
tor was  a  healing  balm  to  his  wounded  parish- 
ioners and  a  sweet  consolation  to  those  who  wept 
over  their  dead.  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  of  the 
North  Parish,  was  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Frye's 
regiment,  and  doubtless  gave  special  care  to  his 
wounded  fellow-townsmen  and  acquaintances. 

But,  with  all  these  alleviations,  not  a  few  Andover 
homes  were  made  desolate  by  these  glorious  battles, 
which  awakened  a  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
power,  and  to  a  determination  to  use  that  power  for 
the  preservation  of  its  rights. 

The  Andover  soldiers  were  doubtless  better  cared 
for  than  were  those  from  a  distance, — garments,  pro- 
visions, powder,  accoutrements  and  other  things 
that  contributed  to  their  comfort  and  efficiency  were 
taken  to  them  by  relatives,  friends  and  the  officers 
of  the  town.  They  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
visits  from  their  parents,  wives,  children,  friends  and 
fellow-townsmen,  and  the  not  infrequent  opportunity 
of  short  visits  to  their  homes.  Those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  doubtless  felt  their 
importance  among  their  old  friends  and  associates, 
and  never  allowed  the  stories  or  achievements  of 
that  momentous  day  to  lose  anything  of  interest  or 
marvel  by  frequent  repetition.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  single  exploits  were  claimed  by  or  ascribed  to 
different  persons.  These  men  were  certainly  the 
heroes  of  the  hour,  and  their  memory  is  sacred. 

The  nine  months  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
were  trying  months  to  its  citizens.  Not  a  few  of 
the  poorer  class  of  the  people  were  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  British  soldiers.  They  found  refuge  and 
support  in  the  neighboring  towns.  A  company  of 
them  came  to  Andover,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  their  necessities  relieved.  There  were 
also  some  rich  and  well-to-do  citizens  who  volun- 
tarily left  the  city,  who,  from  their  acknowledged 
sympathy  with  "  the  rebels,"  had  reason  to  fear  mo- 
lestation or  insult.  Andover  had  its  share  of  such 
exiles.  Among  the  number  we  find  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  nephew  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  first  pastor 
of  the  South  Church.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Boston,  the  associate  of  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  their  unflinching  hostility  to  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  tea  tax.  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  also  a 
prosperous  merchant  and  ardent  patriot,  found  for  a 
time  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Andover  hills.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  seeking  amusement  in  his  forced 
retirement  from  business  in  "  hoeing  my  potatoes 
and  beans."  And  when  in  this  quiet  retreat  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  he  writes  exultingly  to  a  friend.  "  I 
named  him  last  Sabbath,  George  Washington." 
Another  Boston  man  who  at  this  time  made  Andov- 
er   bis    temporary   abode     was    Mr.    Joseph    Hall. 


While  here  he  became  the  father  of  a  boy,  whom 
"  he  had  christened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,"  pastor 
of  theSouth  Church,  as  "Joseph  Warren,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Major-General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
was  slain  on  Bunker  Hill  in  the  ever  memorable 
battle  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775." 

This  christening  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, five  months  subsequent  to  that  "ever  memorable 
battle."  Most  likely  it  was  the  first  christening  of 
the  kind,  of  which  there  have  been  multitudes  since, 
in  honor  of  that  high-spirited,  self-sacrificing  man, 
who,  to  rare  abilities  and  generous  culture,  added 
purity  of  life,  manly  character  and  fervent  patriot- 
ism, and  who,  to  crown  all,  gave  up  his  life  fighting 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

In  these  perilous  times  Andover  became  not  only 
the  refuge  of  the  poor  driven  from  their  homes  by 
hostile  soldiers,  and  the  wealthy  fleeing  from  them 
for  safety,  but  Harvard  College  sought  protection 
for  her  choicest  treasures  within  its  bounds.  By  a 
special  act  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  portion  of 
the  library  of  the  college  was  transferred  to  this 
town,  and  placed  in  the  residences  and  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Osgood  and  George  Abbot,  Esq., 
This  removal  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these 
invaluable  books  from  destruction  or  capture,  should 
the  British,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  gain  possession  of 
Cambridge.  This  small  library  was  held  to  be  of 
such  priceless  worth  by  our  fathers  as  to  make  it 
fitting  for  the  Congress,  which  had  taken  in  hand 
the  task  of  resisting  the  tyranny  of  Britain,  to  make 
special  provision  for  its  safety. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  companies  first  enlisted 
and  the  calling  out  of  a  fresh  levy  of  troops  for  a 
much  longer  term  of  service,  Andover  came  promptly 
forward  with  a  large  number  of  enlistments.  The 
brave  and  experienced  Colonel  James  Frye,  who  led 
her  sons  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  and  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  dying  at 
his  home  on  the  8th  of  January,  1776.  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Farnum  and  Captain  John  Peabody,  natives  of 
this  town,  commanded  companies  in  which  were  en- 
roUedmany  Andovermen.  But,inthe  new  disposition 
of  the  troops,  companies  were  not  made  up,  as  at  first, 
so  exclusively  of  men  belonging  to  one  town  or  sec- 
tion of  a  town.  Thus,  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Peabody  were  to  be  found  men  from  Haverhill,  Meth- 
ucn,  Bradford,  Boxford  and  other  places  as  well  as 
Andover.  Hence  the  Andover  soldiers  were  also  scat- 
tered among  different  companies,  regiments  and  bri- 
gades. This  renders  it  impossible,  at  this  remove  in 
time,  to  follow  their  course  or  note  their  conduct.  A 
few  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  detachment  of  Gen- 
eral Heath  and  went  with  him  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  A  much  larger  number  were  sent  North 
to  support  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Schuyler.  In  this  service  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum,  composed  largely  of  Andover  men,  as  part 
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of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Francis,  was  ordered  to 
reinforce  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Tlieir  march  towards 
this  distant  fortress  was  through  roadless  forests, 
muddy  morasses,  swollen  creeks  and  bridgeless  rivers. 
Before  they  could  reach  their  destination  the  strong- 
hold capitulated.  This  surrender  forced  a  retreat, 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  exhausting  than  the  ad- 
vance. For  needed  rest,  ihey  halted  for  a  time  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson  River,  between  Fort  Edward  and 
.Saratoga.  From  hence  they  marched  to  this  village, 
shipping  their  stores  down  the  stream.  Here  they 
remained  until  August  8d,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
Stillwater,  where  they  arrived,  according  to  the  diary 
of  Captain  Farnum,  "about  one  o'clock  at  nite; 
lodged  on  the  wet  ground.  In  the  morning  the  ground 
w:is  laid  out  for  each  brigade  to  camp  in.  We  got 
our  boards  out  of  the  river  and  made  our  huts. 
Those  that  had  tents  pitched  them."  Tents  were 
scarce.  The  soldiers  were  disheartened  by  their 
wearisome  and  useless  marches,  retreats,  reverses, 
sicknesses  and  bad  leadership.  But  to  this  despond- 
ing company  there  came  the  cheering  news  that  their 
compatriots  had  rallied  and  beaten  the  choice  sol- 
diers of  Britain  at  Bennington.  In  his  iiut  at  Still- 
water, Captain  Farnum  makes  a  note  of  this, — "  The 
following  is  just  from  Bennington  by  express  :  that 
the  battel  their  has  turned  in  our  favor;  that  our  army 
has  kiled  and  taken  936;  that  the  loss  on  our  side 
20  kiled  and  80  wounded.  4  brs.  field  Peaces  taken 
from  the  enemy."  This  good  news  was  refreshing  to 
the  wearied  soldiers  at  Stillwater.  And  when,  two 
months  later,  Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  army 
of  nearly  six  thousand  choice  troops  and  capable 
officers,  this  oil  of  joy  must  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  health  to  their  sickened  hearts. 

When  fairly  recruited,  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum  was  sent  to  Albany,  thence  down  the  river 
and  on  to  the  army  of  Washington,  then  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  instead  of 
an  active  campaign,  the  excitement  of  battle  and 
generous  fare,  they  were  called  to  hardships  more 
severe  than  those  endured  in  their  march  through 
the  northern  wilderness.  The  winter  of  1777-78  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  the  terrible 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  in  its  winter 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  destitute  of  blankets,  clothing  and  shoes.  Their 
marches  were  tracked  with  blood.  The  small-pox 
and  other  diseases,  aggravated  by  their  destitution, 
added  to  their  wretchedness.  The  soldiers  from 
Andover  seem  to  have  suffered  less  in  these  regards 
than  others,  relieved  in  part,  it  nuiy  be,  by  friends  at 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  lengthy  enlistments,  there  were 
frequent  calls  upon  the  militia  for  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice on  special  exi)edition8  or  to  meet  a  special  emer- 
gency. Thus,  a  regiment  was  called  out  mainly  from 
Essex  County,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 


Colonel  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Andover,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Army  of  the  North  after  the  aliandon- 
mentof  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Saint  Clair  and  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  through  the  wilderness.  There  were  a 
goodly  number  of  Andover  men  in  this  regiment,  in 
the  two  companies  commanded  respectively  liy  Cap- 
tain Jidm  Abbotand  Captain  Samuel  Johnson.  This 
regiment  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Lin- 
coln, and  was  direi-ted  by  him  to  harass  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne.  For  this  purpose  they  marched  upyn 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  company  with  two  other  regi- 
ments of  a  like  character.  Though  not  succeeding  in 
recapturing  the  fort,  they  secured  considerable  stores, 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  enemy,  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  boats,  took  nearly  tliree  hundred 
prisoners  and  set  at  liberty  one  hundred  American 
prisoners.  By  this  action  the  march  of  Burgoyne 
southward  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  much  assist- 
ance thus  rendered  towards  his  ultimate  defeat. 
General  Lincoln  had  joined  Gates  before  the  battles 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  it 
is  f)ut  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Johnson,  in  which  the  Andover  soldiers  served, 
was  engaged  in  some  of  the  fights  which  led  to 
this  surrender.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  Colonel 
John.son,  published  in  1790,  we  find  the  following 
testimony  : 

"In  1777  he  commanded  a  regiment  detached  from 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  led  them  to  victory  and 
glory  in  the  memorable  action  on  the  7th  of  October, 
where  his  firmness  and  courage  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. His  regiment  was  a  part  of  that  respect- 
able yeomanry  whom  General  Burgoyne  honored  as 
the  owners  of  the  soil — men  determined  to  conquer  or 
die." 

In  the  decisive  battle  on  the  7th  of  October,  which 
Burgoyne  had  challenged,  it  is  said  by  Bancroft  that 
"during  all  the  light  neither  Gates  nor  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  the  field,"  "  that  the  action  was  the  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  and  "  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers."  The  regiment  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson  must  have  taken  a  hand  in  this  "  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
yeomanry  of  Andover  and  other  farming  towns  in 
Essex  County. 

While  the  town  was  busy  in  fitting  out  and  send- 
ing forth  her  sons  to  endure  wearisome  marches,  se- 
vere privations  and  sickness  in  the  cheerless  winter 
camps,  and  wounds  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  she 
was  not  unmindful  of  \vhat  was  transpiring  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  idea  of  luitional  inde- 
pendence had,  early  in  the  controversy,  been  enter- 
tained by  some  leading  people  in  the  town,  and  this 
idea  had  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  during  the 
years  of  strife  and  sacrifice.  The  people  in  town- 
meetings  and  their  representatives  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly  gave  expression  to  this  idea  or  wish  months 
before  the  Colonial  Congress  ventured  publicly  to 
entertain  the  question.     Wisely,  Congress  waited  to 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  On  the  12th  day  of 
June,  1776,  the  citizens  of  Andover  were  assembled 
in  town-meeting  to  pass  upon  this  pregnant  question  : 
"  Should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of 
the  colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  will  you  solemnly  engage  with  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  ihera  in  the  measure?  " 

This  grave  question  was  earnestly  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  serious  issues  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  it,  and  then,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  alsj  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  a  permanent  State  govern- 
raeut.  The  functions  of  Governor  had  been  exer- 
cised thus  far,  since  the  setting  aside  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, by  an  elective  Council  and  a  representative 
Assembly.  This  was  but  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The  ,time  had  come  for  an  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  matter  was  brought  before  the  people 
in  their  respective  town-meetings  for  consideration 
and  action.  The  citizens  of  Andover,  being  thus 
called  together  October  3,  1776,  in  legal  town-meet- 
ing, to  give  their  judgment  on  the  subject,  after  full 
discussion,  passed  the  following  vote : 

"That  it  is  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  now  assembled, 
that  the  present  House  of  Representatives  of  this  state  of  Massachnsetta 
Bay  in  New  England,  together  with  the  Council,  if  they  consent  in  one 
body  with  the  House,  and  by  eciual  voice,  should  consult,  agree  on  and 
enact  such  a  Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  this  State,  as  the 
said  House  of  Representatives  and  Council  on  the  fullest  and  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  shall  judge  wiU  most  conduce  to  the  safety,  peace  and 
happiness  of  this  State,  in  all  after  successions  and  generations,  provid- 
ed said  Constitution  and  form  of  G  )vernnient  be  made  public  for  the 
inspection,  approbation,  amendment  or  disapprobation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants before  the  ratiiication  thereof  by  the  Assembly." 

This  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Constitution 
and  form  of  government  failed.  Subsequently  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
called  for  the  same  purpose.  This  convention  met  in 
Cambridge  in  September  of  the  year  1779.  The 
delegates  from  Andover  who  sat  in  this  assembly 
were  Samuel  Osgood,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  Farnum,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Zebediah  Abbot.  J^ 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  ratification.  In  Andover,  at  a  legally  called 
meeting,  held  May  15,  1780,  "  after  due  deliberation 
and  debate,"  it  was  "adopted  with  almost  entire 
unanimity." 

These  votes  show  us  that  all  important  measures 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  country,  which 
came  before  the  Provincial  Assemblies  or  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  were  first  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  The  leading 
men  of  these  times  unquestionably  did  much  to  cre- 
ate and  direct  public  opinion.  But  the  deliberative 
assemblies  were  careful  to  learn  and  to  follow  in  this 
action  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect  we  see  a  wide  difference  between  the  North 
American  Revolution  and  the  revolutions  of  South 
America  and  Europe. 

When,  at  last,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  hardship, 


suffering  and  bloodshed,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  Paris  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  rebellious  American  colonies,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  July,  1776,  was  thus  made 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  joy  of  the  people  was 
boundless.  The  "  freeholders  and  the  sons  of  free- 
holders" who  had  done  the  fighting,  endured  the 
privation  and  suffering,  furloughed  or  disbanded,  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  farms,  bearing  little  else 
than  their  well-tried  muskets  and  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  duty  faithfully  and  successfully. 

During  these  weary  years  of  war  and  waiting,  An- 
dover continued  steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  she  had  espoused.  She  responded  cheerfully 
to  the  frequent  calls  for  new  recruits,  re-enlistments 
and  temporary  service.  Her  quota  was  always  full. 
To  encourage  enlistments,  it  was  voted,  November  18, 
1777,  "  that  the  town  will  supply  the  families  of  the 
non-commii-sioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  be- 
longing to  this  town  that  are  engaged  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  with  the  necessaries  of  life  that  their 
circumstances  may  require."  February  16,  1778,  it 
was  "  voted  to  procure  for  each  soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  doing  duty  for  this  town  one  pair  of 
shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
blanket."  This  undoubtedly  was  called  out  by  the 
dire  destitution  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
Andover  had  a  respectable  contingent. 

In  1779  it  was  voted  "  to  hire  money  on  the  Town's 
credit,  and  immediately  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  use  of  the  families"  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  army. 

In  July,  1780,  it  was  voted  "to  provide  for  the  three 
months'  enlisted  soldiers,  give  obligations  for  their 
State  pay  and  hire  money  on  the  town's  credit." 

In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  voted  that 
"  the  Town  do  hereby  engage  to  every  able-bodied, 
effective  man  that  shall  Inlist,  that  in  case  the 
monthly  pay  of  forty  shillings  engaged  by  Con- 
gress, to  be  paid  in  money  of  the  new  emission,  shall 
depreciate  from  its  present  value,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  now  equal  to  ff  of  the  same  sum  in  coined 
silver,  the  Town  will  fully  make  up  such  Depreciation 
at  the  Expiration  of  each  year's  service."  As  the 
Continental  paper  was  continually  on  the  downward 
slide,  this  backing  of  the  town  added  no  little  to  the 
security  of  the  soldier  and  to  the  cost  of  the  town. 

But  the  trials  of  the  people  were  not  solely  those 
growing  out  of  the  enlistment  and  support  of  the  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  war.  The  withdrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  the  young  and  efficient  cultivators  of  the 
soil  cau.sed  the  liirms  to  be  neglected,  and  thus  to  be- 
come unproductive.  The  interest  of  the  people  was 
so  centred  in  the  doings  of  the  army  and  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  as  to  lessen  their  efficiency  in  their 
own  secular  affairs.  They  rapidly  became  poorer 
year  by  year.  Their  homes  were  made  desolate  by 
the  death  or  protracted  absence  of  their  sons.  But 
amidst  these  trials,  so  wasting  and  long  continued. 
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we  find  no  murmuring  word  on  the  record-book  of 
tlie  town.  How  muny  soevoj-  ni;iy  have  been  the 
te:irs  slu'd  in  socrct,  and  tlio  ])rivM(icins  endured  in 
lieroie  silence,  no  man  wavers  in  liis  |iur|Mise.  There 
is  no  looliing  bacic  to  tlie  prosperous  days  under  Brit- 
ish ruU';  no  flinching  I'rom  tlie  next  forward  step 
toward  iudependenee,  however  dangerous  the  step 
may  be.  They  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and  are  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  righteous  God.  The  oppressive- 
ness of  their  condition,  the  under-stratum  of  sadness 
in  their  hearts,  is,  however,  sometimes  revealed  in 
their  public  acts. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war,  the  tension  of  that  terrible 
strife  having  been  taken  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  they  found  themselves  exhausted,  un- 
settled, poor  and  encompassed  with  serious  difficul- 
ties. Taxes  were  heavy,  debts  were  numerous  and 
large,  metallic  money  was  scarce.  Continental  cur- 
rency was  worth  but  a  fraction  of  its  face  value,  and  daily 
depreciating.  The  products  of  the  farm  were  scanty, 
owing  to  the  years  of  neglect.  A  class  of  extortioners 
made  tlieir  appearance,  who  exacted  enormous  in- 
terest, with  lieavy  security,  for  ready  money.  The 
habits  of  the  camp  followed  not  a  few  of  the  returned 
soldiers  to  their  homes.  The  once  industrious, 
frugal  and  temperate  man  was  too  often  found  with 
the  idlers  at  the  tavern,  spending  his  scanty  earnings 
in  drink.  Withal,  the  p(ditical  atmosphere  was  un- 
quiet, perturbed.  Authority  had  not  become  firmly 
seated  in  eilherState  or  nation.  An  incipient  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  western  section  of  the  State,  fomented 
and  stimulated  by  the  discontented  and  the  vaga- 
bonds of  all  other  sections.  Andover  speedily  took 
issue  with  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  while  admit- 
ting that  there  were  imperfections  in  the  government 
and  grievances  in  its  administration.  Under  the 
lead  of  an  able  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  then  president  of  the  Senate,  was  chairman, 
the  citizens  passed  and  put  on  record  this  expression  of 
their  sentiments  Sept.  25,  1780, — ''  We  esteem  it  our 
duty  at  the  present  day  to  bear  our  explicit  testimony 
against  all  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings,  and 
against  all  hostile  attempts  and  menaces  against  law, 
justice  and  good  government,  and  to  declare  our 
readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of  government 
and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  there  are  many 
things  complained  of  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  grievance  may  be  in  a 
constitutional  way  redressed."  Then  follow  six 
specitications  where  there  should  or  might  be  changes 
or  amendmends  of  existing  things  for  the  jiublic  ben- 
efit. The  paper,  as  a  whole,  while  outspoken  in  re- 
gard to  the  existing  abuses  that  were  just  subjects  of 
complaint,  is  firm  in  its  tone  against  all  forcible  and 
unconstitutional  methods  of  redress. 

When     this     discontent    had    culminated    in    an 
armed  insurrection  led  by  former  officers  of  the  army, 
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the  Governor  called  out  a  l)ody  of  militia  for  its  sup- 
pression, a  fourth  of  which  force  was  taken  from  Suf- 
folk and  Es-ex  Counties.  ,\ndover  rrsponiled  to  the 
call,  and  sent  her  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  [ire- 
pared  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  Constitution  as  they  had  fought  to  secure  na- 
tional independence.  Happily,  while  there  was  toil- 
some marching,  there  was  no  occasion  for  actual 
fighting.  Tbe  insurrectionists  quickly  fled  and  dis- 
persed on  the  approach  of  the  State  troops.  On  the 
dispersion  of  the  malcontents,  the  General  Court 
created  "a  special  commission  to  treat  with  the  dis- 
affected and  receive  their  submission,"  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  them  were  anxious 
to  renew  their  allegiance.  The  commissioners  selected 
were  General  Lincoln,  the  commander  of  the  troops; 
Samuel  Phillips,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  author 
of  the  Andover  declaration  of  sentiment;  and  Samuel 
Allyne  Otis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  commission  entered  at  once  upon  its 
work,  and  traversing  rapidly  those  districts  of  the 
State  most  infected  with  the  spirit  of  resistance,  meet- 
ing the  disafiected  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  a  month  succeeded  in  so  re- 
conciling the  discontented  as  efiectually  to  prevent 
any  further  outbreak. 

Those  who  had  personally  participated  in  the  in- 
surrection by  bearing  arms  were  required  to  subscribe 
a  paper  confessing  their  wrong-doing,  and  that  they 
were  sincerely  penitent  for  the  same  and  desired  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  And  they  further  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  the  government  and  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  as  good  citizens.  Two 
credible  witnesses  were  required  to  substantiate  the 
sincerity  of  the  person  making  this  confession  and 
agreement. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  General 
Court,  on  the  27th  of  April,  stated  that  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  had  returned  to  their  allegiance 
and  that,  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  outbreak,  they  found  that  chief 
among  thein  were  "private  debts,"  and  the  principal 
cause  of  these  debts  was  "  an  undue  rise  of  articles  of 
foreign  growth  and  manufiicture." 

The  condition  of  the  currency  was  a  great  cause  of 
complaint  and  a  very  serious  source  of  trouble.  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  coin  and  the  low  and  lessening 
value  of  the  Continental  currency  induced  not  a  tew 
|ier.sons  to  advocate  the  issue  by  the  State  of  paper 
money.  In  opiiosition  to  this  measure  the  town  was 
outspoken.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785.  the  following  preamble  and  vote  were 
passed  :  "  Whereas,  It  has  been  said  that  a  neighbor- 
ing town  has  lately,  by  a  public  vote,  cxpre.s.sed  a  dis- 
position for  a  paper  currency  ;  voted,  that  Joshua 
Holt,  Esq.  (Representative  for  the  town  at  the  Gene- 
ral Court),  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  in  case  any 
motion  shall  be  made  in  tho  General  Court  for  intro- 
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ducing  a  paper  medium,  vigorously  and  perseveringly 
to  oppose  the  same,  as  being  a  measure  calculated,  in 
our  opinion,  to  promote  idleness,  dissipation  and  dis- 
honesty, and,  by  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people, 
to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Our  fathers  may  have  forecast  the  evils  consequent 
upon  the  issue  by  the  State  of  a  "paper  medium  " 
with  extravagant  forebodings,  but  their  experience 
with  the  Continental  currency  might  reasonably  cause 
them  anxious  solicitude  when  it  was  proposed  that 
the  State  should  go  into  the  manufacture  of  money. 
They  sagely  concluded  that,  while  a  "  paper  medium  " 
might  pay  off  debts,  it  would  not  promote  morality. 
As  early  as  1778  the  town  had  authorized  the  collec- 
tor of  taxes  "  to  receive  seventy-five  dollars  paper  as 
equal  to  one  silver  dollar."  The  authority  of  Con- 
gress, making  its  paper  currency  a  legal  tender,  and 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy  who  refused  to  tak'e  it, 
could  not  prevent  its  depreciation  nearly  to  the  point 
of  worthlessness.  The  citizens  of  Andover  did  not 
wish  to  see  this  experiment  repeated  by  their  own 
Commonwealth. 

But  the  difBculties  and  trials  under  which  the  peo- 
ple labored  did  not  rapidly  disappear.  In  fact,  their 
condition  in  many  respects  was  more  trying  than 
when  subject  to  the  rule  of  Great  Britain.  Under 
these  disheartening  circumstances,  the  General  Court 
sent  out  an  address  to  the  people,  among  other  things 
recommending  and  inculcating  the  praciice  of  "those 
virtues  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of 
national  happiness."  On  receiving  this  address,  the 
town  chose  a  committee  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  what  measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  address.  "  The  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  Capt.  Peter  Osgood,  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Joshua  Holt,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Moody  Bridges,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Lieut.  John 
Ingalls,  Mr.  John  Farnum  and  Capt.  John  Abbot, 
Jr.,"  composed  this  committee,  and  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That,  in  their  opiniou,  a  deviation  from  the  piiuciples  and  practice 
ff  industry  und  economy  has  been  the  great  cause  of  tli»^  scarcity  of 
specie,  the  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  private  debts;  which  delinquency  naturally  tends  to  mar  the  repu- 
tation and  destroy  the  energy  of  Government,  and  to  produce  impatience 
in  creditors,  as  well  as  uneasiness  and  comjilaint  in  debtors;  and  that 
hence  arises  the  concern  and  disquietude  of  many  in  the  community. 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  consider  this  deviation  as  a  fruitful  parent  of 
tlie  evils  we  now  siitfer,  and  threatening  us  with  speedy  and  complete  ruin, 
unless  prevented  by  a  thorough  reform.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  of 
the  highest  inipurtanco  to  recur  to  those  principles  from  which  we  have 
declined,  and  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  country  in  every  pi-oper  way,  which  will  consist  with  the 
business  which  ougiit  to  engage  our  first  attention,  viz.,  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  resolve  is  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  town  : 

"  Whereas  the  Legishitnre  have  warned  this  people  of  being  in  the 
precise  channel  in  which  the  liberties  of  States  have  been  generally 
swallowed  up ;  and  the  warning,  solemn  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  founded 
In  tlie  highest  reason  ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  convert 
misfortnnes  and  caliimities  into  the  means  of  advantage,  in  cheerful  imi- 
tation of  tlie  patriotic  example  set  us  by  the  first  Magistrate  of  the  Com- 
monweallb,  his  Council,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  We  hereby 
resolve  to  refrain  Irom,  and  as  far  us  in  our  power  '  to  prevent  tlie  exces- 


sive use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  especially 
articles  of  luxury  and  extravagance  ;  and  that  we  will  exert  onr  best 
endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  our  ow  n  nianufactures.' 

"And  in  particular,  ihat  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  incresse  our  wool 
and  ilax  as  far  as  is  practicable.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  may  he,  avoid 
killing  our  sheep,  or  selling  them  for  slaughter,  after  shearing  time,  till 
the  wool  be  serviceable  for  clothing ;  And  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  and  other 
raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful  in  the  community. 

"And  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  every  descriptic  n,  but  heads  of 
families  in  particular,  are  hereby  solicited,  as  they  would  falsify  the  pre- 
dictions and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  our  Inde- 
pendence and  happiness ;  as  they  would  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  of 
our  best  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  general ;  as  they  regard 
the  political  well-being  of  themselves  and  posterity ;  as  they  hold 
precious  the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots,  and  of  our  own  kin- 
dred who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
virtuous  freedom  ;  to  unite  in  this  resolution,  and  to  exert  their  utmost 
influence,  in  every  proper  way,  to  promote  the  important  design  of  it. 

■'And  upon  this  occasion,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  good  sense  and 
virttious  dispositions  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
elder,  that  they  would  by  their  engaging  examples,  as  well  as  in  other 
proper  ways,  devote  that  power  of  influence,  with  which  nature  hath 
endowed  them,  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  every  species  of  economy 
in  living,  and  particularly,  that  neat  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress 
which  are  among  the  best  tokens  of  a  good  mind,  and  which  seldom 
fail  to  command  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  virtuous  and  wise ;  giving 
preference  to  that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  own  flocks,  and 
fi-om  our  own  tjelds. 

"Your  Committee,  upon  considering  the  principal  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  desired  reform,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  undue 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  a  powerful  influence  to  enervate  the  body, 
to  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  to  promote  dissipation,  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  are  never-failing  causes  of  poverty  and  ruin.  They,  there- 
fore, consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  refrain  from  ourselves, 
and  to  discountenance  in  others,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
of  all  kinds." 

This  lengthy,  carefully-prepared  report,  with  its 
specific  recommendations  and  pledges,  was  maturely 
considered,  and,  being  read  and  put  to  vote,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  was  accepted  and  adopted.  It  reveals 
to  us  a  state  of  things  in  the  town  far  from  pleading. 
With  debt,  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
scarcity  of  money  and  general  unthrift,  there  was 
laziness,  extravagance  and  intemperance.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  this  urgent  appeal  for  indus- 
try, frugality  and  temperance  to  the  ill-conditioned 
citizens  of  a  town  where  once  these  virtues  flourished 
as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Some  might  have  ques- 
tioned whether  that  coveted  jewel,  independence,  had 
not  been  bought  at  too  great  cost. 

The  repeated  mention  of  manufactures  and  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries  shows  us  that  thus 
early  was  discerned  the  impulse  to  industry,  and  the 
source  of  prosperity  and  wealth  for  the  people  of  our 
State.  Home  manufactures  were  then  looked  to  as  a 
means  of  increassing  the  value  of  farm  products,  en- 
larging the  number  and  variety  of  employments, 
keeping  the  money  expended  for  manufactured  goods 
at  home,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  industry 
among  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  names  or  the  number  of 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try from  Andover  during  the  war;  nor  can  we  tell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  of  the  An- 
dover soldiers  were  slain  in  battle,  or  how  many  died 
from  wounds  or  diseases  contracted  while  iu  the  army. 
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One  account  says  that  during  the  war  twenty  soklicrs 
died  from  tlie  South  Parisli.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  number  covers  the  (K'aths  from  all 
causes  of  soldiers  from  this  parish,  during  the  eight 
years  of  war.  Nearly  every  family  had  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  army,  first  or  last.  More  than  fifty 
men  from  the  South  Parish  were  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Ames  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  three  of 
whom  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioned  oflicers 
from  Andover  who  served  in  the  war,  as  compiled  by 
Miss  S.  L.  Bailey  in  her  carefully  prepared  and  ad- 
mirable volume,  entitled  "Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover" ("comprising  the  present  towns  of  North  An- 
dover and  Andover").  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Bailey  for  valuable  informa- 
tion so  laboriously  and  accurately  collected. 


Brigadier-General  Jos 
Colonel  James  Frye, 
Colonel  Samuel  John 
Colonel  Thomas  Poor.  1 
Major  Samuel  Osgood 
Ailjt-Genl.  Bimsley  S 
Captain  Itenjamiil  \n 
CapUiin  Henry  Abbot 
Captain  John  Abbot. 
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Captain  Stciihen  Abbot. 
Captain  .John  .\dama. 
Captain  Benjamin  Farnun 
Captain  Charles  Furbush. 
Captain  Joshua  Il.ilt. 
Captiiin  Samuel  Johnson. 
Captain  John  I'eabody. 
I>r.  Thomas  Kittredge.2 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

ANDOVER-(Cu/ii:('H«<;t/). 
FORMATION   OF    CONSTITUTION — INCIDENTS. 

The  war  having  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close, 
and  independence  of  Great  Britain  having  been 
achieved  and  acknowledged  by  the  European  powers, 
the  next  important  and  scarcely  less  difficult  task  to 
be  undertaken  was  the  formation  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment. The  problem  was  how  to  combine  into  one 
nation  thirteen  widely-separated  States,  with  strong 
sectional  and  hereditary  prejudices,  with  conflicting 
interests  and  sentiments,  and  diverse  social  habits, 
while  giving  reasonable  liberty  to  each  individual, 
adequate  powers  to  each  separate  State  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  domestic  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
confer  sufficient  power  upon  the  central  government  to 
make  its  authority  obeyed  at  home  and  res])ected 
abroad.  The  immediate  solution  of  this  intricate 
problem  was  forced  upon  the  statesmen  and  people  of 
the  country. 

Tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  war 
had  been  conducted  to  the  desired  issue,  were  felt  to  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  basis  of  a  permanent  and  ef- 
fective government.  The  outside  |)ressure  of  a  des- 
perate war  ibr  existence  being  removed,  there  was 
not  suflicient  adhesion  in  the  confederation  to  prevent 
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the  States  from  falling  asunder,  ami  thus  creating  con- 
fusion, rivalry  and  strife.  The  con  federate  Congress  it- 
self recognized  this  fact,  and  called  a  convention  of 
the  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  to  consult  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  recommend  such  changes 
in  the  then-existing  form  of  government  as  they  might 
deem  wise  and  necessary.  This  convention  met,  ac- 
cording to  the  call,  on  the  14th  day  of  Jlay,  1787. 
Sixty-five  delegates,  from  twelve  States,  were  elected 
to  this  assembly,  ten  of  whom  never  attended.  George 
Washington  was  made  President  of  the  Convention. 
After  four  months' thoughtful  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, a  plan  for  a  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  convention,  approved  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers and  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  them.  It  was  then 
duly  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by 
this  body  sent  to  the  several  States  for  amendment, 
ratification  or  rejection.  It  at  once  became  the  subject 
of  lively  discussion  the  country  over.  People  differed 
widely  as  to  its  merits  aud  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 
Leading  statesmen  were  arrayed  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  divided  in 
like  manner.  With  this  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people,  the  Legislature  summoned  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  January,  178S,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  project  for  a  national  Constitu- 
tion and  to  act  thereon. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  from  Andover 
were  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  Peter  O.sgood,  Jr.,  and 
William  Symmes,  Esq.  The  first  two  were  men  in 
mature  life,  of  tried  judgment  and  experienced  in 
public  affairs.  The  third  was  a  promising  lawyer, 
twenty -seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  fourth  pastor 
of  the  North  Andover  Parish,  who  had  secured  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-townsmen  by  his 
ability,  integrity,  fairness  and  independence.  This 
was  his  first  appearance  as  a  representative  of  the 
town  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  town  was  admitted  to  be  against  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  the  dele- 
gates were  understood  to  be  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  November 
preceding,  nearly  two  months  before *the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  Mr.  Symmes  wrote  a  private  letter  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  afterwards  chosen  his  colleague,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  giving  his  impressions  as  to  the 
new  Constitution.  In  this  letter  he  reviews  in  detail 
its  more  important  provisions,  condemning  some  of 
them  in  scathing  language,  while  criticising  others 
as  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  chief  brunt  of  his 
criticism  is  levied  against  the  great  power  vested 
in  the  National  Congress,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  lengthy  letter 
he  says  :  "  With  regard  to  the  Constitution  taken  into 
one  view,  it  is  a  complete  systeni  of  Federal  govern- 
ment, every  part  of  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  if  it 
be  established,  I  think  it  can  never  fail  of  being  obey- 
ed by  the  people;  and  no  combination  can  ever  be 
sufficiently  extensive  or  secret  to  subvert  it.   In  short, 
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the  systom  would  make  us  formidable  abroad,  and 
keep  us  very  peaceable  at  home,  and  with  some  amend- 
ments, might  do  very  well  for  us,  if  we  would  be  con- 
tented to  become  citizens  of  America,  and  confuse 
the  thirteen  stripes  and  change  the  stars  into  one  glori- 
ous sun.  Let  us  pause.  It  is  not  in  a  few  light  strict- 
ures, it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most  acute  and  methodi- 
cal essay,  that  the  merits  of  this  unexpected,  this 
wonderful  system  can  be  strictly  defined.  Reading  can- 
not be  applied,  and  experience  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  much  we  may  easily  perceive  :  it  is  a  great,  almost 
a  total,  and  probably  a  final  change  with  regard  to  every 
state.  So  great  a  revolution  was  never  before  proposed 
to  a  people  for  their  consent.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  that  a  matter  of  such  infinite  concern  should 
be  submitted  to  general  debate  throughout  such  an 
empire  as  this,  is  a  phenomenon  entirely  new.  Let 
us  make  a  due  return  to  that  Providence  by  which 
we  enjoy  the  privilege,  by  using  it  like  a  wise,  pru- 
dent and  free  people.  Let  us  equally  shun  a  hasty 
acceptance  or  a  precipitate  rejection  of  this  all-im- 
portant scheme.  And  if  our  final  decision  be  the 
effect  of  true  wisdom,  let  us  never  doubt  the  end  will 
be  happy." 

The  late  Hon.  Nathan  Hazen,  of  Andover,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  the  lite  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Symmes  at  Andover,  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  considers  this  letter  as  "  probably  the  earliest 
review  made  of  the  entire  instrument."  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fair  expression  of  the  views  held  by  a  large 
number  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town  at  the 
time,  and  on  this  account  merits  this  extended  notice. 

When  the  convention  assembled,  it  was  understood 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  either  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  ratification  or  strongly  leaning  in  that 
direction.  But  the  friends  of  the  measure,  if  in  the 
minority,  comprised  some  of  the  ablest,  most  exper- 
ienced and  most  trusted  men  in  the  State,  among  whom 
were  John  Hancock,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Rufus  King, 
Fisher  Ames,  James  Bowdoin,  Caleb  Strong  and 
Samuel  Adams.  With  candor,  with  urgency  and 
eloquence,  the  friends  of  the  measure  justified  its  ob- 
jectionable provisions  and  proclaimed  its  necessity. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  to  oppose  it  was  Mr. 
Symmes.  After  listening  to  the  debate  for  a  week,  he 
arose,  and  with  a  modest  exordium,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hesitation  at  differing  from  men  so  much 
his  superiors  in  age,  wisdom  and  experience,  gave  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  instrument,  especially  that 
section  relating  to  taxation  and  collection  of  the 
revenues.  This  speech  was  a  clear,  forcible  and  can- 
did presentation  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  and  placed  Mr.  Symmes  at  once 
among  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
chamber.  In  closing,  with  rare  frankness  addressing 
the  chair,  he  said,  "Sir,  I  wish  the  gentlemen  who  so 
ably  advocate  this  instrument  would  enlarge  upon 
this  formidable  clause,"  (that  giving  Congress  power 
of  taxation  and  raising  revenue),  "and  I  most  sin- 


cerely wish  that  the  effect  of  their  reasoning  may  be 
my  conviction.  For,  sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  my  con- 
stituents by  supposing  that  they  expect  me  to  resist 
that  which  is  irresistible — the  force  of  reason.  No, 
sir;  my  constituents  wish  for  a  firm,  efficient  conti- 
nental government — but  fear  the  operation  of  this 
which  is  now  proposed.  Let  them  be  convinced 
that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  I  venture  to 
promise  in  their  name  that  no  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  sooner  approve  the  form  or  be  better 
subjects  under  it." 

Theophilus  Parsons  and  others  made  reply  to  this 
forcible  speech,  with  such  convincing  arguments,  and 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government  with 
such  persuasive  reasons,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Symmes.  And  when  John  Hancock 
moved  certain  amendments  to  the  instrument,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  convention — (following  Mr. 
Turner,  who  had  also  opposed,  but  now  strongly 
favored  it) — he  arose  and  said, — 

"3Ih.  President,  so  ample  have  been  tlie  arguments  drawn  from  our 
national  distress,  tlie  weakness  of  the  present  confederation,  the  danger 
of  iustant  disunion,  and  perhaps  some  other  topics  not  included  Id 
these,  that  a  man  must  be  ob9tin.ite  indeed  to  say,  at  this  period,  that  a 
new  government  is  needless.  One  is  proposed.  Shall  we  reject  it 
totally,  or  sliall  we  amend  it?  Let  any  man  recollect  or  peruse  the 
debates  in  this  assembly,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  he  shall  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  if  he  loves  his  country,  in  making  his  election. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  approving  the  amendments,  and 
firmly  believing  they  will  be  adopted,  I  recall  my  former  opposition, 
such  as  it  was,  to  this  Constitution,  and  shall,  especially  as  the  amend- 
ments are  to  be  a  standing  instruction  to  our  delegates  until  they  are 
obtained,  give  it  my  unreserved  assent. 

"In  so  doing  I  stand  acquitted  to  my  own  conscience.  I  hope  and 
trvist  1  shall  to  my  constituents,  and  know  I  shall  before  God",  (lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  breast). 

This  was  a  manly  utterance;  heroic,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  recent  vote  of  his  constituents ;  for,  while 
the  debate  was  going  on  in  the  convention  subsequent 
to  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Symmes,  the  town  held  a 
meeting  "  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  This  meeting  was  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  any  preceding  one  in  its  history, 
and  strong  feeling  was  manifested.  On  the  question 
being  put  by  Judge  Phillips,  the  moderator,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  votes  were  counted  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  for  its  rejection.  The  two  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Symmes  voted  in  accordance  with  this  action  of 
the  town,  though  the  town  refused  to  give  instruction* 
to  her  delegates. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Symmes,  in  changing  his  attitude 
from  that  of  an  outspoken  opponent  to  that  of  a  decided 
friend  of  the  measure,  and  his  vote  for  its  ratifica- 
tion, had  undoubtedly  great  weight  with  the  wavering 
members  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Kazen  thinks  it 
probably  changed  the  final  vote  from  rejection  to 
ratification.  He  reasons  in  this  wise:  "It  is  moder- 
ate to  suppose  that,  being  the  ablest  member  in  the 
opposition,  his  knowledge  the  best,  his  motives 
wholly  unimpeacbed,  and  yielding,  as  he  declared. 
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only  to  the  power  of  argument  irresistible  by  liis  own 
miiiil,  cliangring  his  views,  and  ranging  himself  on 
the  other  side,  in  so  large  an  assembly,  he  would 
carry  nine  votes  besides  his  own.  The  cliangc  of 
vote  in  this  number  only  would  have  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  convention.  If,  then,  he  led  nine 
delegates  for  the  (^institution,  who,  but  for  his  |iersua- 
sion,  woulil  have  voted  against  it,  we  probalily  owe 
to  liis  ai'tion  whatever  benelits  the  country  has  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Union  by 
JIa.ssaehuselts  at  that  time.  The  contemporary 
opinion  was,  that,  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  this 
State,  it  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  nine 
others."  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  self-sacrific- 
ing action  of  the  young,  independent  and  conscien- 
tious lawyer  from  Andover  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  whole  country.  No  one  now  doubts  the 
wisdom  or,  in  fact,  the  necessity  at  that  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  Mr.  Symmes  paid  the  penalty  of  disregarding 
the  expressed  wishes  of  his  excited  constituents. 
On  returning  home  he  met  with  a  cold  recejition. 
His  honesty  and  heroism  were  not  appreciated. 
Friends  fell  away.  Of  a  sensitive  nature  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude,  he  could  not  long  brook 
this  distrust  and  alienation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
soon  removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  achieved 
eminence  and  acquired  property.  The  division 
which  took  place  in  the  town  on  this  question  was 
unprecedented  and  long  continued.  Says  Abbot,  in 
his  "History  of  Andover"  (1829),  "the  disagreement 
on  this  subject  was  the  occasion  of  a  lasting  division 
in  town." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Ct>nstitution  and  the 
election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency,  nothing  of 
special  interest  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  civil 
liistory  of  the  town  for  a  number  of  years.  Certain 
events  of  local  interest  that  transpired  at  divers  times 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention. 

It  is  said  that  a  slave  named  Salem  Poor,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Andover  companies  that  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  shot  and  killed  Lieiit.-Colonel 
Abercorabie,  of  the  British  army.  The  story  runs 
that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  from  the 
redoubt,  in  defending  which  they  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  the  British  colonel  sprang  upon 
the  parapet  exclaiming,  "The  day  is  oursi"  Salem, 
hearing  the  boastful  shout,  turned  around,  and,  taking 
deliberate  aim  with  his  musket,  shot  the  officer  dead. 
For  this  act  he  was  highly  commended  by  the  officer 
in  command,  and  became  quite  a  hero  in  his  com- 
pany. At  a  later  day  he  was  called  "a  brave  and 
gallant  soldier"  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
recommending  him  as  deserving  some  fitting  reward. 

On  the  23d  day  of  May,  1783,  James  Otis  died,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Osgood,  in  Andover,  West 
Parish,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  This 
gifted  man  had  been  among  the  foremost,  firmest  and 
most  effective  patriots  of  the  country  in  his  pronounced 


resistance  to  the  tyrannous  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. His  eloquent  speeches  and  forcible  writings 
enlightened  and  electrified  his  countrymen.  In  the 
month  of  February,  ITGl,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy  between  Parliament  and  the  colonics, 
"in  the  crowded  council-chamber  of  the  old  Tcjwn 
House  in  Boston,"  before  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson 
and  his  four  associates,  arguing  against  the  act  of 
Parliament  empowering  the  collectors  of  customs  to 
call  to  their  assiitance  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
colony,  he  appealed  to  reason,  universal  jirinciples 
founded  in  truth,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  British  Constitution  itself,  declaring  that  "an 
act  of  Parliament  against  the  Constitution  is  void." 
So  effective  was  this  .speech  that  Hutchins'  n  secured 
from  his  jissociates  a  delay  in  their  decision.  It  was 
likewise  the  electric  spark  that  fired  the  soul  of  the 
young  barrister,  John  Adams,  as  he  sat  listening  in 
the  council-chamber.  It  was  the  bugle-note  which 
heralded  the  coming  Revolution.  Says  Bancroft, 
"  With  a  tongue  of  flame  and  the  inspiration  of  a  seer, 
he  stepped  forward  to  demonstrate  that  all  arbitrary 
authority  was  unconstitutional  and  against  law." 
This  speech  before  the  colonial  justices  has  been 
called  the  "opening  scene  of  American  resistance." 
From  this  time  for  live  years  on  ward  we  find  the  name 
of  James  Otis  associated  with  the  names  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Joseph  Warren  in  all  the  patriotic  move- 
ments of  the  colony  antagonistic  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  mother  country.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, his  work  came  to  an  untimely  close.  Being 
of  a  sensitive  and  excitable  nature,  his  splendid  in- 
tellectual powers  gradually  gave  way  under  the 
heavy  strain  put  upon  them.  Enfeebled  in  mind, 
but  not  demented,  he  lived  to  see  the  close  of  the 
war,  passing  his  last  years  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Osgood. 
On  the  23d  of  May,  a  month  after  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  a  storm  coming  up,  the  family  hastily  came 
together  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  house.  Mr.  Otis, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  stood  leaning  against  the 
entry-door,  diverting  the  household  with  a  story, 
when  there  suddenly  came  a  vivid  Hash  of  lightning 
attended  by  a  clap  of  thunder  that  shook  the  building 
toils  foundations.  Without  a  word,  hr  the  movement 
of  a  muscle,  Mr.  Otis  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Osgood,  who,  seeing  his  condition,  sprang  forward  to 
catch  him.  No  other  person  in  the  room  was  in  the 
least  harmed.  No  slightest  mark  could  be  found  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Otis.  He  had  frequently  expressed 
a  wish  to  die  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  A  kind  Provi- 
dence granted  his  prayerful  desire.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  taking  off  of  this  aged  patriot  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  singular  consonance  with  the 
fervid,  brilliant  and  effective  oratory  of  his  earlier 
years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  a  serious  difficulty 
was  encountered  by  the  Americans  from  the  lack  of 
ammunition.  When  Gen.  Washington,  on  taking 
command  of  the  troops  at  Cambriilge,  began  to  make 
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preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  Boston, 
he  found  to  his  consternation  that  there  "  were  not 
more  than  about  thirty  barrels  of  powder  in  the 
camp,"  and  when,  after  considerable  delay,  a  partial 
supply  had  been  obtained  from  the  Jerseys,  he  had 
scarcely  ammunition  to  serve  for  more  than  a  single 
day  in  a  general  action.  This  was  an  alarming  state 
of  things  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret  from  foes,  and 
told  only  in  whispers  to  trusted  friends.  As  one  of 
the  confidential  friends  of  the  General,  and  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  became  aware  of  the  fact.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
177G,  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  proposal  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  erect  a  powder-mill  in  Andover,  with 
their  approval  and  co-operation.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  to  supply 
him  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  a  bounty  of 
eight  pence  per  pound  was  granted  him  for  all  the 
powder  he  should  furnish.  He  wiis  to  sell  to  the  gov- 
ernment only,  or,  with  their  approval,  to  other  States. 
Mr.  Phillips  at  once  entered  upon  his  novel  under- 
taking. Purchasing  a  mill-seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shawshin  Kiver,  he  summoned  his  neighbors  to  aid 
him  in  constructing  a  canal,  frankly  telling  them  the 
state  of  things,  and  saying,  "I  want  your  help,  and 
will  engage  to  pay  you,  if  the  business  pays;  but  if 
it  fails,  you  must  consent  to  lose  your  labor ;  the 
powder  is  needed  for  the  common  cause,  and  we  must 
work  together."  They  eagerly  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous work,  which  was  soon  completed,  Mr.  Phillii)s 
himself,  shovel  in  hand,  working  with  the  rest  from 
morning  till  night.  By  the  10th  of  May  he  began  to 
deliver  powder  from  his  mill,  and  during  the  year 
large  supplies  were  furnished  from  it  for  the  army 
and  war-vessels, — not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  other  mills 
had  been  erected;  but  this  wa.s  the  chief  manufactory 
in  the  country.  The  powder-mill,  thus  patriotically 
built,  proved  a  pecuniary  success,  and  was  continued 
in  operation  till  1796,  when,  having  for  the  second 
time  been  partially  demolished  by  an  explosion,  the 
busines.s  was  abandoned. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  first  administration  Wash- 
ington made  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
personal  observations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple and  country.  He  left  the  executive  residence  in 
New  York  on  the  15th  of  October,  1789,  in  his  pri- 
vate four-horse  carriage,  attended  by  his  official  and 
private  secretaries.  His  entire  journey  was  an  ova- 
tion. 

On  his  way  from  Boston  to  Salem  a  company  of 
horsemen  from  Andover,  under  Capt.  Osgood,  consist- 
ing of  fifty  men  or  more  in  red  uniforms  striped  with 
green,  met  him  at  Lynn,  and  continued  as  his  escort 
till  he  reached  Portsmouth.  This  marked  attention 
was  paid  the  President  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Phillips,  a  persona)  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer. 

On  the  return  journey  the  Presidential  party  passed 


the  night  in  Haverhill.  Taking  an  early  start  the  next 
Thursday  morning,  November  5th,  they  breakfasted 
in  Andover  at  the  tavern  of  Deacon  Isaac  Abbot,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Locke.  The  biog- 
rapher of  Judge  Phillips,  Prof.  J.  L.  Taylor,  relates, 
"that  while  tarrying  here  he  asked  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Abbot  to  mend  for  him  his  riding  glove ; 
and  when  she  had  done  this,  took  her  upon  his  knee 
and  gave  her  a  kiss,  which  so  elated  Miss  Priscilla, 
that  she  would  not  allow  her  face  to  be  washed  again 
for  a  week." 

After  breakfast  the  President  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Phillips  to  his  mansion  on  the  hill,  in  the  south- 
east parlor  of  which  he  was  introduced  to  Madam 
Phillips  and  familiarly  entertained  by  herself,  the 
Judge  and  their  children  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  The 
moment  her  distinguished  visitor  left  the  room,  the 
courtly  madam  "  tied  a  piece  of  ribbon  upon  the  chair 
he  had  occupied  during  the  interview,  and  there  it 
remained  ever  afterwards  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
when  she  substituted  for  it  a  band  of  crape."  The 
people  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the  green  before 
the  Mansion  House  to  gaze  upon  the  face  and  form 
of  the  man  who  had  earned  the  title  "  Father  of  his 
Country."  To  gratify  this  laudable  and  affectionate 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  President,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  upon  the  green,  and  there  received  the 
hearty  greetings  of  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children,  after  which  he  departed  for  Lexington, 
attended  by  Judge  Phillips  and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens. 
The  tavern  where  Washington  took  breakfast,  became 
thus  a  place  of  note,  and  still  continues  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  inquisitive. 

Judge  Phillips'  residence,  built  in  1782,  was,  at  the 
time,  the  largest  and  finest  house  in  town.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  Phillijjs 
Academy,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Mansion  House, 
has  been  one  of  the  best-known  landmarks  of  Andover. 
In  the  early  morning  of  November  29th,  1887,  fires 
burst  forth  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  venerated 
and  almost  sacred  building,  and  the  morning  light 
showed  only  the  three  tall  chimneys  left  standing 
among  the  smoking  ruins. 

During  the  administration  of  President  John  Ad- 
ams the  relations  of  our  government  with  the  Re- 
public of  France  became  severely  strained.  The 
French  Directory  treated  our  plenijiotentiaries  with 
marked  insolence,  openly  made  aggressions  upon  our 
commerce,  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  a  factious  op- 
position to  the  administration,  persisted  in  extrava- 
gant demands  for  money,  and,  in  manifold  ways,  by 
irritating  acts,  brought  the  two  republics  fearfully 
near  an  open  ruiHure.  In  this  perilous  condition  of 
afliairs,  the  whole  country  being  in  a  feverish  state  of 
anxiety,  a  legally  called  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1798, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  call  reads,  "to  see  if  the  town 
will  take  any  measures  for  expressing  their  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  in  regard  to  the  French  Republic,  and 
that  we  will  sui)p()rt  our  government  against  the  se- 
cret or  oi>cn  attempts  of  any  nation  whatever." 
There  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  After  a  free  discussion  regarding  the  state 
of  afiairs,  a  committee  was  selected  to  i)re]iare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President.  The  membeis  of  this  com- 
mittee were  "  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  .Moody  Bridges, 
Thomas  Kittredge,  Joshua  Holt  and  (ieorge  Os- 
good. After  a  short  recess  the  committee  m.-ule  the 
following  report : 

•'  Ti  the  Presiilent  of  lite  UnU,'d  States: 

"  Sir,  We,  the  freeholders  uiid  other  ilihahlfauts  of  the  town  of  .\n- 
dover,  in  tlie  i'omnionwealtll  of  Massachusetts,  hea;  k-ave  to  join  the 
multituile  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  presenting  j-oil  our  warmest  grati- 
tudo  for  that  wisdom,  vigilance,  integrity  and  patliotisni  which  have 
marked  your  administnition  ;  and  in  particular,  for  .vour  persevering  so- 
licitude to  preserve  to  these  States  the  blessings  of  peace  and  nentralit.v, 
upon  such  terms  aa  would  consist  with  the  preservation  of  cur  essential 
rights  anil  interests. 

".Vlthough  repeated  attempts  to  accommodate  euhsisting  difTerences 
with  the  French  Repnbhc  have  not  produced  the  eflect  which  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  they  may  prove  essential  means  of  our 
political  salvation  by  unfolding  the  designs  and  enormous  demands  of 
that  government,  which  we  have  been  unwilling  toconehule  our  enemy. 
This  (lisclosure  must  produce  universal  conviction  that  no,  hope  of 
safety  is  left  for  us  without  our  own  united  virtuous  exertion. 

'*  We  therefore  again  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  solemn  and  repeated 
calls  on  the  proper  departments  to  make  the  most  speedy  and  etn^ctual 
provision  Against  the  worst  events ;  for  your  firm  resolution  that  you 
will  never  surrender  the  independence  or  essential  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  for  siunipnning  the  people  to  unite  with  you  in  supplicating 
the  direction  and  blessing  of  th.at  Almighty  Being  under  whose  ])a- 
tronage,  if  not  criminal  ourselves,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
power  on  earth.  In  the  same  resolution  we  hold  it  to  he  our  duty,  with 
that  of  every  American,  cordLiIly  to  concur. 

"  Every  .attempt  to  detach  us  from  our  government,  which  is  tlie 
work  of  our  own  hands,  and  from  whence  we  have  already  derived 
blessings  far  suriia-ssing  the  highest  expectations  of  its  warmest  admir- 
ers— we  repel  with  indignation. 

'•  To  abandon  such  a  Government,  and  the  invaluable  privileges,  civil 
and  religious,  enjoyed  under  it,  from  any  considerations  whatever, 
would  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  the  descendants  of  otir  renowned  an- 
cestors, bring  indelible  infamy  on  ourselves — be  an  act  of  treachery  to 
our  posterity,  and  betray  the  basest  ingratitude  to  and  distrust  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  gave  us  these  blessings. 

*'  With  an  humble  reliance,  therefore,  on  this  Being,  whom  we  do,  and 
ever  will,  ackjiowledge  its  the  Arbiter  of  nations  ;  and  confiding  in  tbo 
w  sdom,  patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  constituteil  authorities  of  our 

< iitry,  we  are  determined  at  every  hazard,  to  support  those  measures 

which  they  shall  prescribe  for  the  defence  of  these  blesaiugs." 

After  the  reading  of  this  report  it  was  "  voted 
unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  address  be  accepted 
and  forwarded  by  the  town  clerk  to  the  Representa- 
tive of  this  district  in  Congress,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  representative  of  the  district  at  this  time  was 
the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  who  was 
afterwards,  for  forty  years,  high  sheriff  of  Essex 
<Jounty. 

A  speedy  answer  was  received  from  the  President 
to  this  address,  which  was  as  follows: 

"  To  the  FreeltoltUrt  and  other  iiilwhilants  of  the  town  of  Andover,  in  the 
glate  0/  Mntsnchueeltt  : 
"  Grnti-emkn, — Your  address,  unanimously  adopted  ata  legal  and  very 
full  meeting,  luw  been  presented  to  me  by  your  Kepresentativo  in  f\>n- 
gresH,  .>lr.  Hartlett,  and  received  with  great  pleasure.  When  you  ac- 
knowledge in  my  udmluiHtratluD,  wisdom,  vigilance,  iutesrity,  putriot- 
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ism  and  persevering  solicituile  t 
l>eace  and  neutrality,  Ul.on  su 
servation  of  our  essential  light 
gratitude. 

"The  unfriendly  designs  and  unreasonable  ilenian.l<  ,.f  that  govern- 
ment, whom  WH  have  been  unwilling  to  conclude  our  enemy,  have  been 
long  suspected  by  many,  upon  very  probable  grounds  ;  but  never  so 
clearly  avowed  anil  demonstrated  as  of  late.  May  the  discovery  prove 
the  essential  means  of  our  political  salvalion.  Tbo  convi-li..n  appears 
now  to  bo  nearly  universal,  that  no  hope  of  safety  is  left  for  us  without 
our  own  virtuous  exertions. 

"The  indignation  with  which  you  repel  every  attempt  to  detach  you 
from  that  government,  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  and  from 
whence  you  have  derived  blessings  far  surpassing  tlie  highest  expecta- 
tions of  its  warmest  admirers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  sentiments  of  this 
excellent  address,  do  you  great  honour. 


'  Philadelphia,  May  : 
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Wo  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  by  the  people  at  large  in  the  affairs  of 
the  national  govermeiit.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  then  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  an  active  participant  in 
State  and  national  aflaiis,  exercised  great  influence 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Still,  he  was 
rather  the  voice  than  the  mind  of  the  peojjle.  He 
gave  expr^sion  to  the  opinions  of  the  yeomanry,  as 
they  could  not  have  done  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
opinions  were  theirs,  crudely  conceived,  it  may  be, 
and  roughly  wrought  out  in  their  own  minds  and 
experiences. 

We  see  here  also  with  what  freedom  the  people  of 
a  small  country  town  addressed  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  land,  expressing  their  opinions  with  frankness 
and  fearlessly,  as  to  an  equal,  but  respectfully,  as 
addressing  the  most  exalted  personage  in  the  country. 
We  see  at  once,  too,  in  his  reply,  how  highly  grati- 
fied the  President  was  by  tliis  timely  addre.-s  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town.  Remember- 
ing that  he  was  the  executive  of  "  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
ajiproval  of  the  people  w;is  a  solace  to  his  heart  and 
a  stimulant  to  his  righteous  purpose,  when  sorely 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  favorable  opinion  of  the 
obscure  and  weak  not  seldom  may  so  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  exalted  and  wi>e  as  to  give  them 
the  courage  to  act  according  to  their  convictions. 
What  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  did  to  aid 
John  Adams  in  holding  the  nation  steadfast  to  her 
moorings  amidst  the  surges  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, no  one  can  tell-  It  certainly  gave  him  encour- 
agement and  comfort. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIV, 

ANDOVER— (Con(iHi(fci). 
THr:   WAR  OF  THE   KKBICLLION. 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  1861,  six  days  after  the  first 
rebel  shot  was  fired  against  the   United  States  fort, 
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Sumter,  situated  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  three  days 
after  President  Lincoln  had  sent  out  his  warlike 
proclamation,  summoning  to  arms  seventy-flve  thou- 
sand peaceful  citizens  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
authority,  Andovcr  began  her  active  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
national  government.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
there  was  a  small,  hastily-gathered  assembly  of  the 
citizens  of  Frye  village  and  neighborhood  in  their 
village  hall  for  consultation  with  regard  to  the  raising 
and  drilling  of  troops  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  some  discussion  and  patriotic  speeches 
it  was  thought  best  to  defer  action  as  a  neighborhood, 
and  await  the  action  of  the  citizens'  meeting,  already 
notified  for  the  coming  Saturday  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  all  sections,  com- 
prising persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  classes. 
It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Francis  Cogswell, 
Esq.,  as  president,  with  thirteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ciiizens  of  the  town  as  vice-presidents.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Prof.  Stowe,  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  following  persons  were  designated  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting 
Judge  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Wm.  G.  Means  and  Samuel  Ray- 
mond, who  reported  resolutions  as  follows: 

'' Resolved,  Tlmt  thn  armed  liostility  to  tlie  United  States  government, 
now  assumed  hy  a  portion  of  the  Sontliern  people,  is  entirely  without 
justification  in  anything  which  the  National  Administration  has  done 
or  proposes  to  do.  That  the  claim  of  a  right  to  secede  at  will  is  utterly 
subversive  of  all  governnieut,  and  leaves  the  nation  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
like  that  of  the  South  American  republics,  at  the  close  of  every  election. 
That  the  robbing  of  the  nation  by  the  Secessionists  of  its  money,  forti- 
fications, arms,  mintj,  ships,  custom-houses  and  other  property,  levying 
war  against  the  government  by  the  raising  of  troops,  and  gathering 
munitions  of  every  kind,  firing  upon  the  national  flag,  and  attempting 
to  murder  the  national  soldiers  while  in  the  unaggressive  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  crying  out  against  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  whenever  it  makes  the  least  attempt  at  prepara- 
tion to  defend  itself  and  its  property  against  these  open,  long-contin- 
ued  and  insolent  as.saults,  is  absunl,  malignant  and  mean,  beyond  all 
parallel  in  civilized  history,  and  deserves  the  utter  contempt  aud 
detestation  of  mankind. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  present  position  and  action  of  the  Secessionists 
is  not  in  consequence  of  any  grievance  actually  endured,  or  even  antici- 
pated, from  the  General  Government,  but  the  meditated  result  of  a  plan, 
cherished  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  by  certain  restless  aud  am- 
bitions men  at  the  South,  to  establish  a  great  slave  empire  in  the  fertile 
regions  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,— a  plan  with  which  the  better  i)art 
of  the  Southerners  themselves  have  no  symiialhy.  That  they  are  kept 
quiet  by  intimidation  and  violence  only,  and  that  the  leiulera  of  this 
rebellious  movement  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  dare  not, 
and  never  will,  submit  their  own  action  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  people. 

** Resalcetl,  That  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis  imperatively  de- 
mand of  ail  patriotij  and  true  friends  of  liberty  aud  order  throughout 
the  land  that,  suspending  for  the  time  the  discusi^ion  of  minor  party 
differences,  they  unite  heart  and  soul  to  sustain  the  government  against 
its  lawless  assailants  ;  aud  that  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  all  par- 
ties among  us  are  [low  actually  pui-suing  this  course  gives  the  best 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  patriotism,  and  affords  the  most  en- 
couraging indications  of  the  final  succes-H  of  their  efforts,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  free  institutions  which  have  been  so  wisely  established 
in  this  western  workl,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  labor  aud  self-denial- 
80  much  treuaiu'o  and  blood. 

'*  Resoloed,  That,  as  the  present  violent  proceedings  of  the  Secession- 
ists can  be  successfully  resisted  iu  no  other  way  thau  by  au  overpower- 


ing military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Government,  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  raise,  sustain  and 
encourage  such  a  force  ;  and  that,  either  by  bearing  arms  ourselves,  or 
by  contributing  according  to  our  ability  to  support  the  men  who  do  bear 
arms,  and  their  families,  we  will  take  our  full  share  in  this  great  strug- 
gle, and  light  as  our  fathers  fought  when  compelled  by  a  like  neces- 
sity. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  young  men  of  Andover  who  are  about  organiz- 
ing themselves  into  a  military  company  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  have  now,  aud  shall  continue  to  have,  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy and  most  cordial  support.'' 

These  resolutions  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  unbounded  applause,  and,  after  short  speeches 
in  the  same  strain  by  able  speakers,  were  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  adopted. 

This  meeting  further  raised  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  "  devising  and 
carrying  into  effect  such  measures  as  they  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  support  and  defence  of  our  national 
government  during  the  present  rebellion."  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  the  following  persons  were  designated 
as  members  of  this  committee : 

Francis  Cogswell,  Peter  Smith,  John  Dove,  William 
Chi»,kering,  Amos  Abbott,  Joseph  Holt,  William  P. 
Foster,  Nathan  Frye,  Jedediah  Burtt,  Stephen  D. 
Abbott,  Willard  Pike,  Isaac  O.  Blunt,  James  Shaw, 
George  Foster,  William  Jenkins,  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Ward  well,  John  Aiken, 
Benjamin  Boynton,  WiUiam  Abbott,  Nathan  Shat- 
tuck,  John  Abbott,  James  Bailey  and  Warren  F. 
Draper. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  May  6th,  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  each  volunteer  with  a  uniform,  not  exceeding 
in  value  fourteen  dollars,  and  seventeen  dollars  in 
money,  and  to  every  one,  on  being  mustered  into 
service,  a  rubber  blanket  and  such  other  articles  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  amountof  six  dollars ; 
to  remit  the  poll-tax  of  every  one  who  shall  perform 
regular  drill ;  to  pay  each  enrolled  volunteer  filty  cents 
for  each  day's  drill,  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  all  ;  to 
pay  the  family  of  each  married  volunteer,  except  the 
commissioned  officers,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  during  the  continuance  of  such  volunteer  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  or  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  town.  For  these  purposes  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars were  voted  and  appropriated. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  crowded  with 
work  and  military  activity.  The  patriotism  and  ardor 
of  the  people  found  expression  in  frequent  public 
meetings,  fervid  addresses,  vigorous  resolutions,  enlist- 
ments, sewing  circles,  flag-raisings,  military  music  aud 
patriotic  songs,  liberal  donations  (the  firm  of  ymith, 
Dove  &  Co.  giving  S3000),  and  iu  amateur  military 
companies,  as  the  "  Havelock  Greys,"  composed  of 
theological  students,  and  "  Ellsworth  Guards,"  com- 
posed of  Phillips  Academy  students.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'' 
furnished  an  original  song  to  stimulate  aud  give  vent 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June,  18(JI,  after  two  months' 
daily  drill,  the  Andover  Light  Infantry,  the  first  com- 
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pany  from  the  town  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, left  for  Fort  Warren.  After  receiving  the  bounty 
voted  by  the  town,  partaking  of  a  collation  prepared 
for  them  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  listening  to  an  address 
by  Francis  Cogswell,  Ksii.,  they  marched  to  the  depot 
under  the  escort  of  the  "  Hav(?loek<ireys  "  and  "Ells- 
worth (lUards,"  attended  by  a  crowd  of  iriends  and 
citizens.  With  many  hearty  clieers  they  left  for  their 
destination.  On  the  5tli  of  July  the  company  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and  desig- 
nated as  "C()m|)any  H.,  14th  Regiment  Miwsachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry."  On  the  same  day  the  regiment 
left  Fort  Warren  for  Washington. 

The  list  of  otiicers  and  men  composing  this  Andover 
company  on  dejuirting  for  the  national  capital  was  as 
follows:" 


Capt..  Horai-o  Holt. 

■J.lOorp.,  i;e.irge  A.  W.  Vinal 

I5t  Lieut.,  Charica  H 

Pu..r. 

;id  Corp.,  I'eter  D.  Smilh. 

Hd  Lieut.,  BIoscs  W.  Clement. 

4lh  C..rp.,  J..1M1  Clark. 

1st  Sergt.,  Samuel  C. 

Hervey. 

fith  Cor]..,  Al.m/..)  P.  Berry. 

'Jil  Sergt.,  Oeorge  T.  Brown. 

Cth  Corp.,  Ilor.  W.  Wardwell 

M  s.ist.,  Orrin  L.  Farnliam. 

7th  Corp.,  (Jeorge  F.  Hatch. 

4tl.  .s.  i;,t.,  Newton  Holt. 

Slh  Corp.,  Phineas  Buckley,Jr 

!■(],  S.i-t,,  Kninli  B. 

■hapin. 

Musician,  Newton  G.  Frye. 

1st  rorp,,  Ueorsi-  S.  F 

Privates 

Wu.sician,  (ieorije  M.  Smart. 

.\ndersou,  .Tames  I. 

Hatch,  Lewis  G. 

Aahworth,  JaTues. 

Hart,  William. 

Bailey,  Thnnun  K. 

Holt,  Lewis  G. 

I!.';ilc.  William. 

Holt,  Warren   K. 

Bell,  Joaeph. 

Howarth,  Oherlin  B. 

Berry,  Daniel. 

Hunt,  Amos. 

IS.iihvell,  W'illaril  G. 

Jenkins,  K.  Kendall. 

Bohonnun,  Albert  L. 

Jennings,  William  E. 

Brown,  La  Roy  S. 

Kennedy,  John. 

Bryant,  Kpaphrus  K. 

Lavalett,  Philip  G. 

Burris,  Stephen. 

Logue,  John. 

Cltamller,  GeorRO  W. 

Lovejoy,  Benjamin  C. 

Chrevcr,  Benjamin. 

Lovejoy,  Henry  T. 

Oocklin,  .lohn. 

Mahoney,  3Ii(diael. 

Cosletio,  James. 

McClenneu,  Charles  W. 

Cciulie,  .John  D. 

McGurk,  Bernard. 

Craig,  George. 

Mear^,  Charles. 

Cummings,  Charles  S. 

Mears,  Warren  Jr. 

Currier,  l.'harle.s. 

Melcher,  Sylvester  C. 

Curtis,  A.  Fuller. 

Morse,  William  11. 

Cusick,  John. 

Nichols,  William  W. 

Culler,  Granville  K. 

O'Hara,  E.lwar.l. 

(;utler,.\l)elino  b. 

Paslm,  William  A. 

Dane,  George. 

Pike,  George  E. 

Ilugan,  Charles. 

liea,  .\aron  G.,  Jr. 

K.lwards,  Francis  W. 

Uichardson,  Silas,  Jr. 

Farmer,  Edward. 

Russell,  .luhn  B.  A. 

Farnham,  Sanniel  P. 

Knssell,  Joseph,  Jr. 

FinUley,  James  S. 

Russell,  William. 

Fiudloy,  John  A. 

Kussell,  Winalow. 

Foster,  T.  Kdwin. 

Sarg,.nt,  J.dm  fJ. 

Gilcreast,  David  D. 

Saunders,  Ziba  M 

Gillespie,  William. 

Shannon,  William. 

Goldsmith,  Albert. 

Shattnck.  Charles  W. 

Grant,  Farnham  P. 

Sherman,  Henry  T. 

Gray,  Jesse  E. 

Smith,  .lames. 

GrcMe,  Charles. 

Stevens,  Benjamin  F. 

Greene,  William  H. 

Townsend,  Milton  B. 

Hardy,  Frankliii. 

Townsend,  Warren  W. 

Hardy,  John. 

Wardwell,  Alfred. 

Hatch,  Andrew.!. 

War.lwi-ll,  William  II. 

Hatch,  Enoch  M. 

W.,(..l,  Elliot. 

This  was  the  only  lull  coinpaii}',  oflicers  and  ]irivatcs 
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sent  out  from  Andover  during  the  war.  Its  history 
will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  IS(;2,  the  rresident  issued 
another  order,  calling  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  accordance  with  this  order.  Governor 
Andrew  issued  a  mandate  for  the  enlisting  of  the 
.State's  quota.  Fifty-two  men  were  required  of 
Andover.  On  being  notified  of  this  apportionment, 
a  town-meeting  was  immediately  called  to  be  held  on 
the  28th  of  July.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  pay 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  volunteer 
who  shouhl  enlist  on  the  quotti  of  the  town.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Hove  pledged  ten  dollars  in  addition.  The 
community  was  still  aglow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and 
volunteers  came  forward  rapidly,  so  that  on  the  7th 
of  August  the  quota  was  full.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
three  days  before  the  comjiletion  of  this  enlistment, 
another  urgent  order  came  from  the  President  for  a 
draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  militia  for  nine 
months.  To  this  order  also  the  town  promptly  re- 
sponded, expressing  a  desire  to  fill  up  its  quota  of  the 
proposed  draft  by  "  furnishing  vnluateers  rather  than 
mnscripfs."  A  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  for  a  volunteer  who  should  be  duly  accepted 
under  this  call,  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Ten  dollars  additional  was  ottered  for 
e.xpeuses  if  the  volunteer  should  be  from  out  of  town. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  quota  of  Andover  under  this 
third  call  would  be  twenty-three  men.  This  number 
was  soon  obtained.  Hut  through  some  inadvertence 
of  the  past,  and  negligence  or  misconception  of  the 
officers  of  the  town  in  making  returns  to  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  of  the  number  of  men  lialde  to  mili- 
tary duty,  it  was  found  that  the  town  was  still  liable 
to  a  draft  for  forty-two  lueii.  Negotiations  and  ex- 
planations were  entered  into  with  the  State  otlicials, 
and,  after  much  ilelay,  a  new  list  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  who  should  be  credited  to  Andover  was  made 
out,  and  also  a  new  list  of  persons  liable  to  do  military 
duty.  Upon  an  estimate  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
these  new  lists,  it  was  finally  settled  that  Andover 
should  furnish  an  additional  complement  of  thirty-six 
men.  These  men  were  to  be  furnished  from  the  re- 
cruiting stations  in  Boston.  It  was  further  agreed,  as 
a  partial  correction  of  the  original  faulty  list  furnished 
by  the  selectmen  of  persons  liable  to  military  <luty, 
that  these  thirty-six  recruits,  on  being  mustered  in 
for  three  years,  should  be  ac.cei>ted  for  the  full  ijuota 
of  forty-two  men  at  first  required  of  the  town. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  future  revealed,  none  of 
these  thirty-six  Boston  recruits  ever  serve<i  in  the 
army.  They  belonged  to  that  large  regiment  called 
"  bounty-jumpers.''  The  draft  which  took  jilace  in 
July,  IHIJ;},  proved  a  failure.  One  jicrson  only  out  of 
the  seventy-seven  named  for  the  draft  was  retained  for 
.service.  Seven  men  drawn  paid  commutation  moiicy. 
The  bounty  jumpers  referred  to  above  received  each 
from   the  town  one   hundred   and  ten  dollars.      By 
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whose  fault  these  men,  and  many  others  of  a  like 
character,  escaped  service,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine,  but  some  one  certainly  failed  in  his  duty. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  there  was  another 
call  from  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers;  this  time  for  three  years  or  the  war.  The 
quota  of  Andover  under  this  call  was  thirty-eight 
men.  The  town  voted  to  pay  for  enlistments  under 
this  call  fifteen  dollars  for  fresh  recruits,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  lor  veterans,  it  being  understood  that  this 
amount  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  quota  of  Andover  was  readily  filled, 
mostly  from  veterans  iu  the  field,  whose  terms  of  en- 
listment had  expired.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  town  had  "filled  all  de- 
mands upon  it  by  furnishing  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five men  for  the  army  alone,"  besides  those  serving 
in  the  navy. 

In  the  call  of  the  President  issued  February  11, 
1864,  the  quota  assigned  to  Andover  was  twenty-six 
men.  A  much  larger  number  than  this  had  already 
re-enlisted,  since  the  preceding  call,  from  the  veter- 
ans in  the  field  belonging  to  Andover. 

Fifty-two  veteran  soldiers  from  Andover,  belonging 
to  the  First  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  re-enlisted 
from  December  4,  1863,  to  February  29,  1864.  The 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  all  recruits  credited 
to  the  town,  under  the  various  calls  of  the  President, 
such  a  sum  as  might  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  amount  was 
promised  these  re-enlisting  veterans. 

July  6,  1864,  the  Governor  issued  a  call  for  five 
thousand  infantry  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days' 
service,  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  fortifications  near 
Washington.  x\.ndover  furnished  eighteen  men  for 
t  his  service. 

Congress  having  authorized  recruiting  in  certain 
States  in  rebellion,  the  town  and  certain  citizens  of 
the  town  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
enlisted  eleven  "  representative  recruits  "  from  for- 
mer slaves. 

Company  H  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Heavy  Artillery. — ^Andover's  first  company  of 
light  infantry  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  Company  H 
of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  regiment  left  Fort  Warren  for 
Washington  August  7,  1861.  After  a  few  months' 
garrison  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  it 
was  changed.  January  1,  1862,  to  the  First  Regiment 
of  Heavy  Artillery,  requiring  an  increase  in  its 
number. 

In  September,  1862,  Companies  H  and  I,  and  in 
October  Company  C,  were  ordered  to  Maryland 
Heights,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  There  they  re- 
mained until  November  30,  1863,  when  they  rejoined 
the  regiment.  Their  duties,  though  not  dangerous, 
and  seldom  exciting,  were  frequently  tedious  and  se- 
vere. In  general,  the  regiment  was  expected  to  pro- 
tect  the   approaches  to  Washington    and  Maryland 


from  rebel  incursion.  They  perambulated  the  north- 
ern border  of  Virginia,  marching  back  and  forth  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  acting  tlius  as  a  barrier  of 
defense.  The  detached  companies  were  engaged  in 
erecting  barracks,  building  and  destroying  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights,  as  military  necessity  required. 
In  this  useful  but  uneventful  service  the  regiment 
passed  nearly  two  years  and  four  months  (reckoning 
from  the  time  it  was  changed  from  infantry  to  heavy 
artillery),  when  a  welcome  interruption  came  to  the 
monotony.  It  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  men  were  called  veterans,  having  been  nearly 
three  years  in  the  service,  but  had  never  seen  a  bat- 
tle, and  had  never  tested  their  courage  in  a  serious 
skirmish  with  the  enemy.  The  worth  of  their  expe- 
rience in  drilling,  manreuvring,  marching  and  camp- 
life  was  to  be  put  to  a  severe  trial.  They  soon  be- 
came aware  that,  under  the  lead  of  General  Grant,  in 
a  march  on  to  Richmond,  in  the  foce  of  the  ablest 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  her  ablest  general, 
fighting  for  existence,  there  would  be  untold  hard- 
ships to  be  borne  and  deadly  fighting  to  be  done. 
Yet,  the  change  from  the  dull  life  of  the  fortification 
to  the  perilous  life  of  an  army  in  almost  daily  con- 
flict had  its  charm  for  trained  soldiers.  They  could 
not  realize,  though  they  might  have  feared,  as  they 
entered  the  "  Wilderness,"  that  their  own  blood,  or 
that  of  their  comrades,  would  moisten  the  road  that 
led  to  Richmond.  Their  duty  was  to  obey  orders  and 
go  forward.  They  started  May  15,  1864.  Although 
a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  en- 
gaged in  severe  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spottsylvania  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  their  ar- 
rival, it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
che  19th  of  May  that  they  had  their  first  experience 
in  a  battle,  which  proved   to  them  a  deadly  conflict. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  reached  Andover  on 
the  21st  day  of  the  month,  and  caused  great 
anxiety.  There  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  the 
evening,  but  only  meagre  information  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  casualties  in  the  Andover  company. 
There  was  a  rumor,  without  any  certain  foun- 
dation, that  two  or  three  Andover  soldiers 
had  been  slain  or  wounded.  Three  days  after, 
wheu  reliable  information  had  been  received, 
and  it  was  known  that  Company  H  had  sufler- 
ed  severely  iu  killed  and  wounded,  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  the  citizens  at  the  town  hall,  to 
express  their  deep  interest  iu  the  news,  their  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  bereaved  at  home  and  the 
sulTeiing  in  camp.  Addresses  were  made  by  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  others  fitting  the  occasion.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Josiah 
L.  Chapin  and  George  Foster,  was  appointed  to  re- 
port resolutions  for  the  meeting,  and  prepare  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and 
adopted  : 


ANDOVER. 
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"WirF.UEAS,  The  citizens  of  AnJover  have  reixtl  of  tlie  battle  of 
Tlniis.liiy  liitflit,  in  which  C.impttuy  II  of  the  First  Massiuliusetts 
IkMvy  Artilh-ry  was  .■ons]iiou..iHly  en-agi-.l,  iin.l  in  wlii.  li  they  sulT.Tfl 
severely  in  killed  and  wonnded; 

•■  ;,V«../rf<;,  That  we  exjiress  to  til.- sol.liei-i  of  Company  I!  onr  admi- 
ration of  their  liravery,  and  len.ler  tlieni  our  heartfelt  roiiKratnlalion. 

"  Itesolveil,  That  wo  deeply  sympathize  with  the  wounded,  and  hereby 
convey  to  them  the  expression  of  onr  wiabea  and  prayers  for  their 
speoily  recovery. 

"  nesolK-d,  That  we  pledge  onrselves  to  as"!-!,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  our  soldiers  who  arc  perilins  their  pereona  and  lives  for  the  por- 
pose  of  suppressing  this  wicked  rebellion. 

" /toofrerf.  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  lln.se  who  are  eall.-d  to 
mourn  the  death  of  d.ar  friends  who  have  fallen  in  battl.  ." 

At  an  ailjoiiniccl  nu't'tiiip;  it  was  voted  to  semi  a 
conimissioM  to  the  army  to  miiiisti-f  to  tlie  '.vouinlecl 
soldiers  I'roni  Aiulover.  Rev.  .T.  W.  Turner  ;iml  Mr. 
Joseph  Ahbott  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The 
next  day,  at  noon,  these  coinmissi<iners  departed  for 
their  duty,  taking  with  them  five  hundred  and  fortv- 
three  dollars,  which  had  been  contributed  for  the 
purpose,  the  resolutions  jiassed  at  the  meeting  on  the 
24th  inst.  and  the  following  letter  which  liail  b.-en 
adopted  by  the  citizens  : 

".\NnovF,R,  May -in,  l,st;4. 

"  T„  flit  nfficm  mid  ,,ri,'iile<  of  Oonjeoii,  II nnd  olhiT  sohlien  comKCU-il  irilh 
the  Firsl  Heiliiiiciil  M'iss.ichiiitlli,  lUnvij  Arlillcrii : 

"IiE.in  Fiui!\i)s.— Last  Saturday  morning  the  exniting  intelligence 
renehed  us  that  you  had  been  in  an  engaKement  with  the  enemy,  even 
before  reaching  the  main  army.  And  while  your  bravery  and  heroism 
in  the  deadly  contlict  were  borne  to  us  on  every  breeze,  onr  admiration 
of yournoblean.l  perilous  deeds  was  mingh-d  with  serious  apiu-elien- 
sions  that  casualties  had  ensued  which  would  briny  sadness  and  mourn- 
ing to  many  of  our  families. 

"  The  selectmen  immediately  issued  a  notice  for  a  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  1-eld  en  the  same  evening.  A  large  number  assembled  at  the 
appointed  time,  all  anxious  to  do  whatever  could  be  done  to  exhibit 
their  sympathy  for  those  in  painful  suspense,  and  their  friends  who 
might  be  iu  great  suffering.  As  the  information  was  then  meagre,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesilay  evening. 

"The  adjourned  meeting  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  most  earnest  and  sympathetic.  Facts  gathered  from  yoviT  let- 
ters were  announced  and  listened  to  with  intense  eagerness.  Appropri- 
ate addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  conveying  expressions  of 
condolence  anri  tenderness  totho  afflicted  and  sorrowful. 

"  The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  addres.s  to  yon  a 
letter,  and  to  pre|iare  and  report  to  the  meeting  resolutions  for  adoption 
The  subjoined  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  ommitlee,  and  adoptetl 
by  a  uiianiuKius  vote. 

"  While  our  attention  is  at  Miis  time  more  particularly  directeil  to  ycur 
company  and  regiment  on  account  ot  the  many  killed  and  w.mnded  of 
your  number,  we  would  at  the  same  time  make  appreciative  reference 
to  onrother  brave  friends,  scattered  throughout  the  great  loyal  army, 
and.  like  .vourselves,  periling  all  that  is  dear  of  earth  for  th 
our  beloved  c.untry. 
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The  commi-ssioners  founil,  in  the  vtirious  hosjiitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  thirty  wounded  soldiers 
from  AiKlover,  and  mini.stered  to  their  wants  tis  di- 
rected. It  was  afterward  ascertaineil  that  the  entile 
list  of  casualties  in  the  company  at  the  first  battle 
at  Spottsylvania  and  the  succeeding  lights  till  the 
:20th  of  .Tune  amoiiriled  to  eight  killed  and  si.xty-two 
wounded,  four  of   tlie  latter  dying  from  tlieir  wounils. 


Company  II  was  at  lirst  composed  of  one  hundred 
men,  oilicers  and  privates,  besides  two  musicians — till 
Andover  men.  When  the  regiment  was  changeil  from 
infantry  to  heavy  artillery,  and  the  company  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  fifty  men  to  correspond  with 
the  re<iuirements  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  An- 
dover furnished  the  a<lditional  number.  The  larger 
portion  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  not  either  killed 
or  seriously  wounded,  or  prostrated  by  sickness,  con- 
tinued in  tile  company  till  their  terms  of  enlistment 
expired,  tmd  a  moiety  of  them  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
fighting  their  way  to  Richmond,  and  partaking  in  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  final  struggle  and  collapse 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Company  II  was  present  with  the  regiment,  and 
performed  its  full  share  in  the  engagements  from 
Spottsylvania  to  the  surrender  of  Lee,  viz. :  North 
Anna  River,  May  24,  1S(;4;  Tolopotomy  Creek,  May 
31,  lS(i4;  C(d<l  Harbor,  .Tune  3,  1804;  Petersburg, 
June  llj,  18  and  22,  1804  ;  Strawberry  Plain,  July  26 
and  27,  ISlU  ;  Petersburg  Jliue,  July  30,  18G4  ;  Deep 
Bottom,  August  15  and  10,  1804;  Weldon  Railroad, 
August  25,1804;  Poplar  Grove  Ciuirch,  October  5, 
18G4;  Boydton  Plank-Road,  October  27,1804;  Raid 
on  Weldon  Railroad  to  Bellfield,  December  6  to  11, 
1864;  Hatcher's  Run,  February  5,  1805;  Hatcher's 
Run,  March  25,  1805;  Attack  on  fort,  March  31, 
1865;  Assault  of  the  line,  April  2,  1805;  Stiilor's 
Creek,  April  0,  18t)5  ;  Lee's  surrender,  April  9,  1805. 

Some  of  those  who  were  wounded  at  Spottsylvania, 
and  others  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  were 
in  due  time  sent  on  to  Boston  and  mustered  out  of 
service.  These  men  arrived  in  town  on  the  21st 
day  of  July  1804,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  a  month  nearly.  They  were  received  at  the  station 
by  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  and  heartily  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow-townsmen,  neighbors,  friends 
and  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

According  to  the  record,  "  the  members  of  Phillips 
Academy,  with  their  l)anil  of  music,  and  attended  by 
their  teachers,  led  the  escort  from  the  depot  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Next  followed  the  selectmen,  ministers 
of  the  town  and  the  committee  of  recei^tion.  The 
soldiers  brought  home  their  drummer,  (ieorge  B. 
Clark,  wdio  beat  the  accustomed  march,  and  the 
citizens  fell  in  in  along  line." 

"  At  the  Town  Hall  a  l)ountiful  collation  had  been 
preptired  by  the  ladies,  to  which  the  tired  and  hungry 
soldiers  were  most  heartily  welcomed  amidst  the 
greetings  and  sympathies  of  their  friends."  Alter  the 
collation  the  soldiers  were  addressed  wdth  words  of 
welcome  and  commendation  by  Francis  Cogswell, 
Esq.,  chiiirman  of  the  committee  on  reception. 

Company  II,  as  a  company,  continued  in  existence 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  those  Andover  soldiers 
who  continued  in  the  fielil  to  the  end  were  mustered 
out  of  tlie  Cniled  .-states'  .service  on  the  2.'.tli  of  Au- 
gust, 1S05,  having  been  in  constant  service  four  years, 
one  mouth  and  twenty-one  days.    The  company  went 
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into  the  war  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  stalwart  men, 
all  from  Andover.  When  mustered  out  there  were 
but  forty-five  men  to  answ«r  the  roll-call.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  absentees,  some  had  been  killed, 
some  taken  prisoners,  some  wounded  and  discharged, 
some  discharged  on  account  of  sickness  and  others  on 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  enlistment.  This  small 
remainderof  Company  H,  returning  singly  or  in  small 
squads,  did  not,  of  course,  receive  the  same  popular 
welcome  that  awaited  their  comrades  of  an  earlier  re- 
turn. 

But  they  all,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  almost 
without  excei)tior,  easily  refilled  their  old  places, 
taking  up  again,  with  cheerfulness  and  vigor,  their 
accustomed  duties  and  vocations  before  the  war. 

Nothing  of  that  idleness,  prodigality  and  dissipation 
that  were  so  bitterly  lamented  in  tlie  case  of  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
was  ever  seen  among  the  returned  soldiers  of  this 
town  who  fought  the  Rebellion  to  its  death.  As  a  rule, 
they  settled  back  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peace, 
as  if  they  had  done  nothing  to  gain  special  notoriety. 
Those  who  still  survive,  and  reside  in  town,  are 
among  our  most  respected  inhabitants,  and  many  of 
them  among  our  most  prosperous  citizens. 

The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  service  of  the  country  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  both  army  and  navy,  including  enlist- 
ments, re-enlistments,  representative  recruits,  assign- 
ments and  substitutes,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  more 
than  the  town's  proportion,  as  determined  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  draft,  or  military 
service.  These  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  soldiers 
and  seamen  were  distributed  among  forty-six  regi- 
ments, serving  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  in  an  unknown  number  of  war  vessels. 

The  town  expended  for  army  purposes,  including 
bounties,  during  the  war,  §3.5,023,85. 

There  was  also  paid  by  citizens,  in  addition,  $27,226, 
64,  including  money  paid  for  bounties,  substitutes, 
and  gifts  contributed  by  the  ladies'  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

No  .sketch  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  complete 
without  an  appreciative  mention  of  the  unflagging 
labors  of  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  in  preparing  gar- 
ments, blankets  and  other  comforts  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  cordials  and  delicacies  for  those  in 
the  hospitals. 

Memouiai,  Hai.l. — After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
matter  of  erecting  some  memorial,  to  kee])  in  jterpet- 
ual  remembrance  the  names  of  those  who  gave  tlieir 
lives  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  was  freely  talked 
over  by  the  citizens.  The  question  was,  whether  this 
memorial  should  be  a  monument  or  a  library.  At  one 
time  a  monument  was  decided  upon,  and  incipient 
measures  taken  towards  procuring  one,  but  without 
success.  The  town  voted  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  this  purpose;   still  it  failed   to  enlist   the 


warm  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
people.  The  matter  was  held  in  abeyance,  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  July  of  1870  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
John  Smith,  then  in  Dresden,  written  to  his  son 
Joseph,  addressed  in  part  to  the  town,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  "to  commemorate  and  keep  in 
remembrance  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  defending  our  National  Flag,  and  saving  my 
adopted  country  to  God  and  liberty."  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Scotland.  He  further  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  give  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  library 
and  reading-room,  to  be  dedicated  to  this  memorial 
purpose,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  bo  given  by 
others,  and  that  only  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
fifty  be  expended  for  land  and  building.  A  town- 
meeting  was  called  for  August  1st,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propositions  of  this  letter.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Peter  Smith  and 
Mr.  John  Dove,  the  business  partners  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  would  each  of  them  give  five  thousand  dollars 
to  assist  in  making  up  the  twenty-five  necessary  to 
secure  Mr.  John  Smith's  offer,  but  on  the  additional 
condition  that  the  proposed  building  should  be  erect- 
ed on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Main  Streets, 
recently  made  vacant  by  fire, — the  lot  upon  which 
Memorial  Hall  now  stands.  To  this  amount,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Peter  Smith  and  Mr.  Dove 
each  added  one  thousand  dollars,  making  the  whole 
sum   in  pledge  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Smith  was  received  with 
many  tokens  and  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  the 
meeting,  and  the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
the  proposed  donations,  a  committee  was  raised  to  so- 
licit subscriptions,  it  being  understood  that  Mr. 
Smith  expected  the  requisite  amount  to  be  raised  by 
individual  contribution,  and  not  by  town  taxation. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee  thus  ap. 
pointed,  reported  that,  after  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  town,  they  had  secured  subscriptions  for  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  sums  varying 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  ten  cents; 
and  as  there  appeared  to  be  little  likelihood  of  ob- 
taining the  deficiency  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  by  subscription,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
raised  by  the  town  to  erect  a  monument,  and  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  unap[>lied,  be  appropriated 
to  a  memorial  building,  and  thus  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  secure  the  promised  donations.  This  lat- 
ter proposition,  being  acceptable  to  the  donors  present, 
as  no  further  taxation  was  called  for,  the  town  accept- 
ed the  proposition  of  the  committee. 

A  building  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
William  G.  Means,  (/harles  Smith,  John  L.  Taylor, 
David  Middlcton  and  Samuel  Raymond. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  of  erecting  the  building 
on  the  designated  spot,  it  was  found  that  additional 
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liuul  would  be  required,  and  further,  that  an  unlook- 
ed-for outlay  of  money  would  be  absoluti'Iy  necessary 
to  render  the  foundations  firiu  and  safr.  To  nu'ct 
this  additional  expense,  and  to  provide  for  all  other 
contingencies,  Mr.  John  Smitli  added  five  tliousand 
dollars  to  his  original  gift,  and  other  liberal-minded 
gentlemen  gave  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
towards  the  increased  cost. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laiil  with  :i))- 
propriate  services  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1S71. 

The  finished  building  was  dedicated,  formally 
opened  and  delivered  into  tlie  hands  of  the  town  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1873. 

The  dedicatory  prayer  was  oftered  by  Prof  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  front 
of  the  Memorial  Hall,  and  the  address  was  delivered 
in  the  South  Church  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  rector 
of  Trinity  Chureh,  Boston,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  the  South  Church. 

The  building  c<u)tains  ainjile  alcovts  for  library 
uses,  a  reading-room,  committee-rooms  and  a  spa- 
cious hall  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  mementos  of 
the  war,  portraits  of  donors,  distinguished  officers 
and  others,  pictures  of  battle  scenes  and  curiosities  in 
general.  Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  a  marble  tal)let 
let  into  the  west  wall,  containing  the  names  of  the  pa- 
triotic dead,  who  gave  their  lives  lor  the  salvation  of 
the  nation. 

The  building  occupies  a  cons]iicnous  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  ami,  architecturally,  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  With  its  well-selected  library 
and  inviting  reading-room,  with  its  silent  tablet  ever, 
through  the  eye,  appealing  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder, it  is  a  ])erpetual  incentive  to  |tatriotism,  to 
a  generous  culture  of  the  mind,  and,  through  him 
who  first  conceived  and  mo.st  liberally  contrdjutcd  to 
its  erection,  to  liberal  giving  for  the  jmblic  good. 

The  library  at  the  present  time  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  books,  and  the  reading-room  is  well  sup- 
plied with  newspapers  and  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  is  well  patronized. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  building  Mr.  John 
Byers,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  a  former  resident  of 
the  town,  gave  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  library  as  a  memorial  of  his  brotlier,  Peter 
Smith  Byers,  first  principal-elect  of  the  Puuchard 
Free  School,  who  died  before  entering  upon  his 
duties.  Since  the  opening  of  the  library  Mr.  I?yer» 
has  added  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  first  donation, 
the  money  to  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

Mr.  .John  Smith,  in  addition  to  his  other  benefac- 
tions, gave  three  thousand  dollars  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  library.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  tabba  in 
the  Memorial  Hall : 

TO   THE    MK.MOIIY    OI'    OIK    I'ATIMO  PIC    IlK^Il. 

JaMUS    II.    IlAlT.EV, 


En.1,11    0.  FUYE, 

.\<oi.l.n(iill.v  kill.-.!  at  l'-..rt  .Mhali.v,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  Isf.l. 

ClIAIlI.F.S  II.  ClLLAIIAN, 

Died  uf  .lisease  ill  Clii'lscil,  Mass.,  .May  .".I,  1S02. 

AMDS    WaiTTAKKIt, 

Killf.l  at  Gaines'  Mills,  Va.,  Junf.i7,  ISIV2. 

GBiill.iP.  M..SJIA11T, 
Hifil  uf  diseaee  at  Fort  Alliany,  Va.,  .Iiil.v  25,  1802. 

Wem.iam  (Jkeet.et, 
Ilif.l  i.f  .lisea.sf  at  Cairollton,  I,a.,  Aug.  22,  18C2. 

llERXARn  Kavasauoh, 
Died  of  diseaso  at  I'liiladfliihia,  I'a.,  Aug.  24,  1SU2. 

Kl'WAltli  C.  Mebrii.l, 
Hied  i.f  diseaee  at  t'anollton.  La.,  Aug.  27,  1862. 
William  D.  U:ke, 
at  Jlauassas,  Va.,  Sept.  13,  18i;2. 
Ikffersun  N.  Kaymu-Nu, 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  13,  l.'iC.2. 

Jame.<Russei.l, 
at  Fort  Albauy,  Va.,  Oct.  l;i,  1SC.2. 

James  .lAgt  itk, 
at  New  Oileaiis,  La.,  Dee.  1,  \li62. 

HeNRV  0.  KiMIlAI.L, 

at  Newbern,  N.  C,  .Ian.  1,  1S63. 

James  VV.  BIerkill, 
at  Newlicil),  N.  C,  Jan.  20,  ISGS. 


Dieil  of  woi 
Died  of  ilis. 
Died  of  disi 
Died  ofdis( 
Di.d  of  di» 
Die  1  ofdis^ 
Died  of  dis( 


,  Jr. 


■  at  New  Orleans, 
Ne 


Jlanh  111,  ISM. 


,  Frv 


Died  of  disease  at  Audover,  5IaS8.,  Ularcli  2S,  1803. 

JosiAH  Mason, 
Died  of  disease,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  7,  18f>3. 

James  Lo.iVE, 
Died  of  disease  at  Baton  Rovige,  La.,  Jlay  11,  lsr.3. 

Newton  Love.iov, 
Died  of  dise.i.se  at  VirkslnirK,  Miis.,  July  !),  1803. 

Wii.i.iAM  U.  Wardweei,, 
Accidentally  liilleil  at  Maryland  Heights,  Md.,  Aug.  1,  1863. 

Charles  A.  Clemext. 
Died  of  wounds  at  (iettyslniif;,  I'a.,  Sept.  30,  lsr,3. 

WlLLARD   n.  BonWEI.L, 

Died  ..f  .lisease  at  Fort  Strong,  Va.,  llarch  24,  1864. 

TinniAs  F.  Porter, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Hampton,  Va,,  April  15,  1804. 

James  Waiii., 
Killed  at  tlie  Wilderness,  Va.,  Jlay  .5,  ISIVl. 

Sami EL  AlKEX, 
Killed  at  S]KittsylTania,  Va.,  May  HI,  1864. 

Israel  A.  Berry, 
Died  of  wounrls  at  City  Point,  Va.,  April  22, 1805. 

Granville  K.  Cutler, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Hay  19,  18C4. 

James  H.  Kastes, 
Killed  .at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1804. 

Killed  at  SiHittsylvania,  Va..  Jlay  19,  l.^Ol. 

Jonathan  A.  Holt, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  I8C4. 

James  H.  Roth  well. 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va..  May  19,  1804. 

Enoch  M.  Hatch. 
Killed  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  10,  1804. 

Bernard  McGcrk, 
Killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va  ,  Juno  3,  1864. 

orrin  L.  Farnham, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Bryant's  Farm,  Va.,  June  17, 1804. 

Ki'AiuiRus  K.  Bryant, 
Died  of  woundsat  Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1804. 

William  Rissell, 
Died  of  woundsat  Washington,  D.  ('.,  July  11,  1S64. 

Thomas  A.  Baulky, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.  28,  1864. 

James  B.  Black, 
Ujed  of  disease  at  Fortress  Jtonroo.  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1884. 

Georoe  W.Grant, 
J.>)ed  of  disease  in  Second  Corps  Hospital,  Va.,  .Siipt.  7,  1804. 
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George  A.  Bailey, 
Killed  at  Wincliester,  Va.,  Si'i>t.  1!1,  1864. 


Fe 


llAB 


Killed  at  Poidar  Grove  Cliurcli,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1804. 

El)W.\Rl)  O'Haka, 
Killed  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

Charles  P.  Barnard, 
Died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  2,  18G4. 

James  McClsker, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Salisbnry,  N.  C,  Dec.  2, 1864. 

Thomas  Wardman, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Danville,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1864. 

John-  McCullouoh, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass ,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

Walter  L.  Raymond, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  25,  1864. 

Geokce  E.  Hayward, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Andover,  Mass.,  July  24,  1865. 

Leonard  W.  Ryley, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  18G5. 

Lewis  G.  Hatch, 
Died  of  disease  at  .\ndover,  Mass.,  January  4, 1S66. 

Samuel  P.  Faenham, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1866. 

Andrew  K.  Patrick. 
Died  of  wounds  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

The  Andover  veterans  have  an  encampment  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  called  "General  William  F.  Bartlett  Post, 
No.  99,"  named  from  the  s^allant  young  Massachu- 
setts officer,  who  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  splen- 
did record  for  heroism  and  a  shattered  body.  He 
died  in  December,  1876,  of  physical  exhaustion, 
while  in  the  meridian  of  his  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  care  for  its  sick  or  destitute 
members,  by  extending  sympathy  or  material  aid,  a.s 
circumstances  demand.  Its  present  fund  is  not  far 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  appears  in 
public  every  year,  "  on  Decoration  Day,"  but  with 
ever-decreasing  numbers. 

Among  the  Andover-boru  men  residing  in  other 
States  or  places  at  the  time  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
who  enlisted  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war,  we  find  the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sum- 
ner Carruth,  Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Carruth,  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  F.  Tucker,  Captain  John  C.  Crownin- 
shield. 


CHAPTER   CXXXV. 

ANDOVER— ( Continued). 

topoCxRaphy  of  AXDOVER. 

When  incorpor.ated,  Andover  was  among  the  largest 
towns  in  the  colony  in  territorial  e.\tent.  Since  a  por- 
tion of  its  original  territory  has  been  taken  to  form 
Middleton,  a  large  section  on  its  northern  border  to 
create  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and  the  North  Parish 
has  been  incorporated  as  a  separate  town,  its  limits 
have  been  essentially  reduced.  But  still  it  is  a  town 
of  fair  dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  average 
town  of  the  Slate.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
sis   thousand,   with  a    tax-list   of  /ive    million    tluce 


hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
the  Merrimac  River  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  on 
the  north.  North  Andover  on  the  east.  North  Reading, 
Wilmington  and  Tewksbury  on  the  south,  and 
Tewksbury  on  the  west.  Its  superficial  area  covers 
not  far  from  ton  thousand  acres.  It  is  well  diversi- 
fied with  hill  and  valley,  meadow  and  plain,  wood 
and  tillage  land.  It  has  a  variety  of  soil  from  the 
light  sandy  to  the  heavy  loam,  from  the  thin  covering 
of  the  plains  to  the  deep  muck  of  the  marshy  mead- 
ows. 

For  agricultural  purposes  the  township  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  many  other  towns  in  the 
State,  especially  with  those  bordering  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Market  gardening  and 
the  production  of  milk  afibrd  the  average  farmer  his 
principal  sources  of  income.  By  these  products,  the 
owner  of  a  farm  of  reasonable  dimensions  can,  with 
industry,  thrift  and  economy,  support  himself  and 
family  in  comfort,  meet  the  pecuniary  obligations  of 
a  citizen,  educate  his  children,  and  yearly  lay  aside 
a  small  sum  for  his  profit,  extraordiuaries  excepted, 
for  old  age,  or  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  life. 

That  in  the  topography  of  the  town  which  is  its 
most  significant  feature,  which  has  had  more  to  do 
with  its  material  prosperity  than  all  other  things 
combined,  is  the  Shawshin  River.  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  the  towns  of  Lexington  and  Bedford,  and, 
running  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  in  a  zigzag 
course,  passes  through  nearly  the  centre  of  Andover, 
and  enters  the  Merrimac  River  within  the  territory 
of  North  Andover.  In  this  small  stream,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  there  are  four  falls,  giving  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  erection  of  dams,  to  use  the  water  as 
power  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing.  These  have  been  utilized,  and 
around  them  four  manufacturing  villages  have  grown 
up, — Ballard  Vale,  Abbot,  Marland  and  Frye,  named 
respectively  from  the  men  who  first  owned  or  made 
extensive  use  of  the  water-power.  These  villages 
contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Before  the  erection  of  dams,  the  river  must 
have  been  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape, 
meandering  among  the  hills  and  through  the  meadows, 
sometimes  rushing  over  the  rapids,  and  again  slowly 
creeping  through  the  lowlands. 

But  the  river  was  destined  to  be  a  thing  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  beneficence  rather  than  a 
thing  of  taste  and  beauty.  It  was  the  power  furnished 
by  this  modest  stream  that  supplied  the  Continental 
army  with  powder  in  its  direst  need.  It  ran  the 
paper-mill  of  Judge  Phillips  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
war,  and  was  the  indirect  cause  of  bringing  Mr.  Phil- 
lips to  the  South  Parish,  increasing  his  property,  and 
thus  establishing  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  this  parish.  It  was  the  Shaw- 
shin River  which  induced  Mr.  Abraham  Marland 
and  Mr.  John  Smith  to  come  to  this  town  and  here 
build  up  their  manufacturing  establi-shments.     The 
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existence  of  the  lour  vilhigcs  ;ui<l  lln'ir  <sfe-M  iiuliia- 
tric«  i!5  (lireetly  traoeabU;  to  the  comiiiL''  ol'  these  en- 
terprisiiij;  men. 

We  may  go  liirllier  ami  say  that  iiol  only  are  we 
indebted  to  the  river  I'or  tiiese  villages  and  their 
loofitable  industries,  but,  no  less,  for  a  homu-market 
for  the  prodnets  of  the  farm,  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  persona,  jirolitable  business  for  not  a  iX'W 
nieehauics  and  tradespeople,  a  large  amount  of  tax- 
able pro]ierty  to  aid  in  meeting  the  eurreiit  e.\[)enses 
of  the  town,  and,  above  all,  for  tlu'  money  which  has 
been  so  munificently  given  by  the  inaniifaetnrers  for 
the  support  of  churches  and  the  building  uji  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  is  well  to  notice  in  this  con- 
nection, as  a  8|)ecial  advantage  enjoyed  by  Andover, 
that  most  of  the  successful  manufacturers  on  this 
stream  have  resided  in  the  town.  Their  homes  and 
tlieir  business  have  not  been  divorced.  They  have 
built  beautiful  residences,  and  otherwise  have  spent 
their  money  in  the  place  of  their  gains.  This  gives 
them  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  makes 
them  the  more  careful  as  to  the  class  of  help  they 
employ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employes  of  the 
Smith  and  Dove  Company  are  among  our  most  rep- 
utable citizens,  many  of  them  being  Scotch  people 
from  Brechin  and  its  neighborhood. 

There  are  at  least  four  elevations,  called  hills,  in 
the  town,  worthy  of  notice.  Half  a  mile  northeast  of 
the  centre  is  Carmel  Hill,  upon  which  Mr.  Bradley  has 
recently  l)uilt  a  handsome  residence,  and  from  which 
a  very  delightful  view  is  had  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shawshiu  Kiver,  Abbot  and  Frye  villages,  and  the 
hills  that  stretch  up  beyond  them  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Pine  Hill  rises  a  short  distance  north  of  east  of 
the  seminary,  upon  which  Landlord  Carter  has  erect- 
ed a  modern  cottage,  and  from  which  can  be  had  a 
very  charming  prospect  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
extending  also  far  over  the  western  hills.  The  Sem- 
inary Hill,  upon  which  stand  the  buildings  used  for 
both  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  also  the  residences  of  the  professors  and 
teachers  in  these  institutions, —  of  less  height  than 
some  other  hills, — furnishes  also  a  fine  view  in  a 
westerly  an<l  northwesterly  direction. 

But  the  bill  of  chiel'  interest  atxl  reputation  is 
Prospect  Hill,  situated  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the 
seminary.  It  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami  is  said  to  lie  the  high- 
est land  in  Essex  County.  It  commands  an  exten- 
sive panorama  of  three-fourths  of  the  i-ircuit  of  the 
horizon.  From  its  summit,  on  a  clear  day,  may  be 
seen  the  ocean,  the  smoke  of  half  a  dozen  cities,  some 
thirty  church  spires, — the  Danvers  Insane  Asylum, 
Tewksbury  Almshouse,  and  iniuimerable  hills  and 
mountains  in  the  far  distance.  Half-way  up  its 
grassy  side,  on  a  small  plateau,  is  ati  <dd-fashioiied 
farm-house,  weather-worn  and  solitary,  built  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  still  firm  in 
its  timbers,  in  which  have  lived  and  died  eight  gen- 


erations of  the  Holt  I'amily,  the  proprietors  of  the 
hill,  some  of  whom  have  HvimI  on  this  breezy  height 
to  be  more  than  four-score  and  ten  years  of  age.  The 
place  lias  pa.sscd  into  other  hands. 

From  all  these  hills  the  sunset  views  are  unsurpa.ssed 
and  S(ddom  equaled  by  those  of  any  other  locality 
known  to  the  writer.  The  Italian  sunsets  from  the 
Pincio,  at  Rome,  do  not  surpass,  in  bewitching  beauty 
and  inimitable  coloring,  the  sunsets  of  our  IS'ew  Eng- 
land, as  seen  from  these  Andover  heights.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  view  of  Monte  Rosa,  in  Italy,  from 
Lake  Lugano,  when  its  snow-capped  peak  is  bathed 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  excels  in  richness  of  color- 
ing and  awe-inspiring  grandeur  anything  ever  seen 
here. 

There  are  three  pon<ls  in  the  town  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  attract  attention.  Foster's  Pond,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  town,  named  from  a  former 
proprietor  of  the  surrounding  land,  contains  fifty 
acres,  the  waters  of  which,  when  allowed  by  the  mill- 
owners,  find  their  way  to  the  Shawshiu  River,  a  little 
above  Ballard  Yale.  Pomp's  Pond,  named  after  a 
negro,  who  for  many  years  lived  in  a  hut  biult  upon 
its  banks,  contains  a  little  more  than  seven  acres.  It 
is  situated  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  seminary, 
near  the  Shawshin,  into  which  it  empties.  Formerly, 
when  partially  surrounded  by  a  heavily-timbered  pine 
forest,  this  small  pond  was  a  favorite  |>lace  of  resort 
for  the  pupils  of  the  schools  and  others,  who  enjoyed 
a  stroll  or  a  lounge  upon  ground  carpeted  by  the 
needles  of  the  pine,  and  shaded  by  its  swaying,  musi- 
cal branches,  in  sight  of  ri])pling,  cooling  water.  But, 
since  the  hills  have  been  denuded  of  their  magnifi- 
cent tree-,  and  the  pond  has  heea  thus  laid  bare  to 
the  full  gaze  of  the  sun,  its  lonelines-i  and  charm  have 
measurably  departed. 

Hagget's  is  the  third  pond,  and  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  a  fiimily  that  formerly  owned  a  farm  skirting  its 
banks.  It  is  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  West 
Parish,  a  little  less  than  three  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Its  superficial  dimensions  are  two  huu- 
drenaiul  twenty  acres.  Its  outlet  is  into  the  Merri- 
mac  River.  This  pond,  or  lake,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  any  other  country,  is  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  crys- 
tal-clear and  sparkling,  with  shores  like  ocean  beaches 
for  shimmering  brightness  and  inviting  cleanliness, 
with  wooded  islands  dotted  hereand  there  upon  its  rip- 
plingbosom,  almost  surrounded  and  enfolded  by  forests, 
with  pine-covered  hills  rising  up  from  its  shores.  In 
England  this  lake  would  rank  with  Windermere  and 
the  Rydal  Lakes.  It  much  resembles  Loch  Katrine, 
in  Scotland,  made  memorable  by  the  genius  of  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  delightful  poem,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Here  we  have  the  counterpart  of  Ellen's 
Isle  (only  much  more  beautiful)  of  the  Scotch  lake, 
described  by  the  poet,  lying  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  pebbly  shore,  wooded  and  bewitchi'ig 
in  its  silvery  setting. 
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An  observer  upon  the  neighboring  hill — Wood's 
Hill,  an  unpoetic  name — might  recall  these  lines  of 
the  Scotch  poet, — 

"An  airy  point  ho  won, 
Where,  gleHiuing  with  tlie  Butting  sun, 
One  hurniahM  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch.Katrine  hiy — beneatli  liim  roU'd — 
In  all  li»r  length  far-winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek  and  bay, 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 
Floated  amid  tlie  livelier  light, 
And  nionntainii  that  like  gianta  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  laud." 

If  viewed  on  a  summer's  morn,  these  lines  might 
come  to  mind, — 

"  The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  , 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye." 

To  those  who  enjoy  drives  in  the  country  there  are 
few  places  more  inviting  than  Andover.  The  roads 
are  numerous  and  good.  One  can  leave  the  central 
part  of  the  town  for  six  successive  days  in  the  week, 
returning  to  nearly  his  starting-point,  without  pass- 
ing over  many  rods  of  road  twice.  The  winding  and 
woody  by-paths  are  especially  attractive.  Following 
them,  you  are  led  over  sightly  hills  and  through  som- 
bre dells,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  some  delightful 
view  or  inviting  nook,  continually  meeting  with  sur- 
prises, thus  stimulating  a  free  play  of  the  fancy. 

Those  who  have  spent  their  youth,  or  have  passed 
their  academic  days  here,  keep  in  memory  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  and  often  recur  to  them  with 
pleasure. 

Dr.  William  Adams,  a  native  of  the  town,  trained 
in  her  schools,  on  returning  hereafter  along  absence, 
to  attend  the  jubilee  exercises  of  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  an  address  to  his  fel- 
low-alumni of  the  institution,  having  referred  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  men  and  things  since 
the  time  of  their  leaving  the  seminary,  uses  these 
felicitous  words : 

*'  But  one  thing,  I  am  sure,  is  here  unchanged  and  unsurpassed — the 
Betting  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  sun  behind  yonder  mountains.  I 
have  looked  upon  the  far-famed  sunsets  of  Italy,  and  my  sober  convic* 
tion  is,  that  never  was  there  a  display  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the 
firmament  more  magnificont  than  that  which  is  often  furnished,  from 
this  very  spot,  to  tliose  who  are  here  in  training  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try ;  as  if  to  them,  like  the  Apostle,  at  Patmos,  a  door  were  opened  into 
heaven.  Even  now,  after  years  of  absence,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the 
impression — deepened  by  so  many  hours  of  twilight  musings — that  the 
transition  from  this  favored  place  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed  is 
specially  easy  and  natural,  that  the  gates  of  pearl  and  the  atones  of 
sapphire  liejust  beyond  those  gorgeous  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  which 
forever  and  ever  .are  taking  and  giving  glory  in  the  light  of  the  setting 


CHAPTER     CXXXVI. 

ANDOVER— {CondnwftO. 
ECCLESIA.STICAL. 

SotTTii  Parish. — Andover,  as  originally  incorpor- 
ated, embraced  the  present  town,  North  Andover  and 
all  of  Lawrence  lying  south  of  the  Merrimac  River. 
The  first  settlement,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  was 
at  what  is  now  the  old  centre  of  North  Andover. 
Here  was  the  house  of  worship,  the  home  of  the 
minister,  the  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  residence  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town. 

But,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  a  change  took 
place.  Thus,  when,  in  1707,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  new  meeting-house,  it  was  found,  on  a 
test  vote  as  to  the  location  of  this  new  house,  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  and  hence  of  the  inhabitants, 
resided  in  the  southerly  and  westerly  sections  of  the 
township.  This  majority  insisted  that  the  new  meet- 
ing-house should  be  built  much  nearer  their 
residences,  and  hence  some  distance  from  the  old 
site.  An  irreconcilable  division  took  place  on  this 
question.  The  matter  was  carried  to  the  General 
Court,  resulting  finally  in  a  divi.sion  of  the  town  into 
two  precincts  or  parishes,  by  order  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court.  This  was  the  beginning,  ecclesi- 
astically, of  Andover  as  it  now  is.  Hence,  in 
considering  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town,  no 
mention  will  here  be  made  of  the  ministers,  meeting- 
houses or  other  parish  matters  previous  to  1707.  This 
will  be  conceded  to  the  able  historian  of  North 
Andover. 

The  South  Parish,  having  been  legally  constituted, 
held  its  first  legal  meeting  for  business  purposes  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1709.  The  first  business  of  the 
meeting  was  "to  see  whether  we_  can  agree  where 
to  set  our  new  Meeting-House."  After  .some  delay 
an  agreement  was  finally  made  to  set  the  meeting- 
house "  at  y'  Rock  on  the  west  side  of  Roger 
Brook,"  near  the  present  site  of  the  Centre  Primary 
School-house.  The  house  was  built  and  occupied  for 
the  first  time  in  January,  1710 ;  £108  was  raised  to 
meet  its  cost.  "  Young  men  and  maids  had  liberty 
to  build  seats  round  in  the  galleries  on  their  own 
charge." 

A  minister  for  the  new  parish  and  meeting-house 
was  at  once  sought.  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  invited  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
He  commenced  his  novitiate  on  April  30,  1710. 
After  a  six  months'  trial,  the  parish,  on  November 
2d,  voted  "clearly  in  y"  affirmative"  on  the  (jucstion 
of  his  "continuance"  with  them.  Less  than  six 
weeks  later,  December  12th,  the  parish  "  unanimous- 
ly ■'  requested  him  to  become  their  "settled  minister." 
Hesitating,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  to 
assume  at  once  so  grave  a  re.sponsibility.he  continued 
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lii.s  ministerial  services,  witliout  ordination,  till  Octo- 
ber 17th  of  the  following  year.  On  that  day  he  was 
ordained  and  inducted  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
into  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  SoutJi 
Parish  and  Church  in  Andover.  On  the  same  day, 
and  by  the  same  council,  the  church  was  organized 
and  recognized. 

The  church  was  ciniiiir)scd  of  thirty-live  members, 
fourteen  males  and  twenty-one  females,  viz.  : 


Abbot,  fieorso. 

Abbot,  Don-its  (w.  Ufo.). 

Abbot,  John. 

Abbot,  Sarah  (w.  John). 

Abbot,  Sarah  (w.  lienj). 

Abbot,  NfhoM.iHh. 

Abbot,  Abigail  (w.  Ilea.  N"ell). 

Balhird.  liebecca  (w.  Jolin). 

liallal.l,  llannali  (w.  Wni). 

Bigsby,  Hannah  (w.  llati'l). 

BlaniliarJ,  Annu  (w.  J.jnn). 

Clian.llCT,  William. 

Chandler,  Sarah  (w.  Wni). 

aiandler,   Tlloma.«. 

Chandler,  JIar.v  (w.  TI105). 


Kalph). 


Da 


Fra 


Dane,  Hannah  (w. 
Farnnm.  Ral|.li. 


Fosl.  T,  William 

II. .11,  Hamiali  (> 

■.  Samnel 

Johnson,  Kli/.ab 

Th  (w.  .Ix 

Johnson,  Willia 

n. 

Johnson!  Mary 

W.John) 

I.ovf.loy,  Willia 

n. 

Lovejoy,  .Mary  ( 

IV.  Wn.). 

Lovjoy,  Mary  ( 

V,  Kb.-ii). 

osK l,Christo 

her. 

riiillips,  Sainiii 

. 

IMvslon,  Sarah 

«•.  .lolin). 

Kiis^,  John. 
){ii-i8,  Deborah 

W.John). 

Knasell,  .Mary  (v 

■.  UobI). 

Knssell,  I'hebu  ( 

w  Thos). 
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The  first  deacons  of  the  new  church  were  .John 
Abbot  and  William  Lovejoy.  The  ministry,  thus 
begun,  continued  for  nearly  si.xty  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation, terniinating  only  with  the  life  of  the  pastor, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

As  the  number  of  worshipi'crs  increased,  the  meet- 
ing-house failed  to  furnish  them  suitable  accommo- 
dation, and  in  I733-H4  a  new  house  was  erected, 
"after  the  same  form  and  fashion  as  the  old,"  only 
larger,  being  "  thirty  feet  between  plate  and  sill,  and 
forty-four  feet  wide,  and  litty-six  feet  in  leiiglh." 
This  was  opened  for  ]iubUc  service  on  May  1'.),  17IJ4. 
Tlie  "seating '' of  this  house,  as  in  all  similar  cases 
in  the  churches  of  New  England  of  that  day,  was  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  After  many  plans 
had  been  suirgested  and  rejected,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  "ilignify 
seats  and  pews,"  and  another  committee  should  allot 
the  seats  and  jicws  ai'cording  to  "their  judgment, 
having  respect  to  money  and  age."  This  plan  lasted 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  then  abandoned  for 
other  and  varied  methods.  In  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Josiah  Qiiincy  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  we 
have  a  description  of  this  house  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  then  a  pupil  in  Phillips  .\cademy  : 

"  It  w.as  siirroniuled  by  hor.se.blo.  k.,  innmn.Mable  with  a  .lispropor-  j 
tionate  number  of  8lie.ls ;  for  Ihe  pillion  wjw  the  Ia.Iies'  travtding 
delight,  and  alono  or  in  pairs,  with  their  hnsban.ls  or  fathers,  Ih.-y 
seldom  failed  t.i  c.mo  tr.jopin;;  to  their  ilev.itions.  The  tlinr.  h  il»..|f 
wasa  shingled  mass,  lofly,  ami,  I  shoiil.l  think,  ronlainiii);  twice  th.. 
area  of  its  successor.  This,  h..wev,.r.  may  be  the  exaKj-.-ralion  of  my 
boyish  fancy,  bnt  it  ha.l  three  h.rty  stori.'s,  with  three  galleries  in  the 
interior,  always  densidy  lille.l  with  appariuitly  pious  z.-al  an.l  .■arn.jst 
listeners.  In  tho  left  han.1  gall.'ry  sat  th.-  la.li.-s.  in  the  right  th,-  gen- 
tlemen, in  tho  raiilst  .if  wh.mi  an.l  in  fr.iiit  Nit  the  tylliing-iiian,  with 
his  white  pule  three  or  four  ciibit,s  in  length,  th.-  emblem  ..f  his  dignity 
and  power,  and  .in  his  right  lian.l  a  short  ha/.el  r...l,  which,  ,-ver  and 
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who  were  whispering  or  playing  in  a 

of  tin-  pulpit  .sat  the  Deac.ms,  ..ne  of  wh.nn  ha.l  p-rn, 

was  .arefully  taking  the  hea.ls  ,.f  tin.  lU-eaidier's  .1 

.locumenlary  evi.leuce,  eilh,-r  th-it  the  sermon  was  . 

new.  or  cons.mant  with  tho  orth.ul.ix  platform.       Ii 

s;it   l'r..-ceiiler  Ames,  or  Eanies,  with  a  laKli-pip.-,  th.- t  .k.-n  .if  his  an- 

lli..rily,  with  whi.-h,  as  soon  as  the  lirst  lincf  the  I's.ilm  wa.-.  r.-a.l,  h.> 

gave  the  n.ite  t..  the  choir  of  both  so.\es,— twenty  .ir  thirty  of  .-ach.— f.d- 

lowing  the  Deacon,  reailiug  line  by  line,  in  an  ecstasy  of  hariiMny  wlii.-li 

n.mc  bnt  th.-  I..v<-rs  of  music  realize.     And   the   mighty  c..iigregati.>n 

seemed  to  i-.?alize   their  felicity,  for  they  j.iine.l  the  choir  with  a  will. 

realizing  or  exemplifying  the  hapi.iiu-ss  ..f  whi.  h  they  sung.     rp..u  tho 

whol.-,  it  was  an  exciting  scene,  ..levating  and  s..leiiini/ing  th.-  mind,  by 

the  ninltituile  that  t....k  part  in  it. 

"The  win.low-s  ,.f  the   va.st  buibling  were  ..f  di.iiii  .11  1  sh.iped   glass- 

paiii-8.  of  rhomboid  form,  in  length  about  llir .r  l.air  iii,h.-s,  in  brea.ItU 

perhaps  two  or  three.     Opening  like  .U.oi-s  outward,  thea.-  windows  were 

loose  and  shackling.     In  the  winter,  when  tli.-   north  w 

vast  hiiil.lingwith  unmistakable  power,  th.-ir  ratllingwaf 

ami  sometimes  an  over  niatch,  for  the  voice  .if  the  clergy 

pious  females  in  tho  pews,  sitting,  for  the   most  part,  01: 

with  small  mufTs,  and  their  feet  only  comforted  with  s 

stockings  over  shoes,  or  heated  bri.-ks,  lia.l  luucli  ad.i  tin . 

ferings  to  keep  their  attention  fixed,  or  tin-  text    in  m-iii 

ter  the  infinitesimal  heads  into  which  it  was  divid.-d." 

Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  died  ,Tune  'i,  1771.  In  less  than 
a  year  after.  May  20,  1772,  the  church  and  parish 
united  in  giving  Mr.  Jonathan  French  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  their  ptistor.  He  accepted  and  was 
ordained  September  23, 1772.  Previous  to  the  calling 
of  Mr.  French  there  had  been  considerable  talk  in 
the  parish  about  building  another  meeting-house. 
There  was  now,  as  heretofore,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  house.  After 
much  conflicting  and  dilatory  a.-tion  on  the  part  of 
the  jiarish,  it  was  liimlly  voU-d,  in  Dccenilier,  17S7,  to 
go  forward  and  build  a  new  meeting-h.iiise  according 
to  a  plan  that  had  been  submitted.  This  house  was 
seventy  feet  in  length  ami  tilty-fmir  feet  in  width, 
"  with  a  porch  at  each  end  and  one  in  front,"  and  to 
stand  wilkiu  six  or  eiglit  rods  of  the  former  house. 
The  new  building  was  compU-ted  and  occupied  De- 
cember 7,  17.8.S. 

Mr.  French  continued  in  the  jiastorate  of  the 
church  and  parish  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
July  28,  180'J,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty-six  years 
and  ten  months — covering  the  time  of  the  American 
Kcvolution,  with  all  its  attending  and  succeeding 
anxieties,  privations,  distresses  and  foreliodiiigs.  It 
was  a  ministry  of  help,  sympathy,  eonsolation  and 
cheer. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  French  the  |iMrish  re- 
mained for  more  than  three  years  wilhout  a  settled 
[lastor.  This  large  parish  hail  become  somewhat  fas- 
tidious and  hard  to  please.  The  fact  timl  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  had  been  located  within  its  limits,  with 
a  corps  of  able  and  eloquent  profe.ssors,  who,  with  the 
students,  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  worshippers, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  diliicuUy  in 
finding  a  man  suitable  for  the  place,  .\fler  a  nuiiiber 
of  inetfeetual  trials  to  unite   upon   a   caiidi. late,  "  the 
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attention  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  Mr.  Justin 
Edwards,  then  a  member  of  the  middle  chiss  in  the 
Theological  Seminary."  After  some  conference  with 
Mr.  Edwards  on  the  part  of  the  church  committee,  in 
which  he  expressed  great  hesitation  as  to  assuming  so 
grave  a  charge,  tlie  church  and  parish  with  a  good 
degree  of  unanimity  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to 
settle  with  them  in  the  gospel  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  on  the  2d  day  of 
December,  1812.  The  parish  at  this  time  included  a 
large  circuit  of  territory  and  a  large  number  of  jieo- 
ple.  Their  meeting-house  was  the  only  place  of 
public  worship  in  the  precinct.  The  students  and 
teachers  of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  students  and 
professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  stated 
attendants  upon  and  active  participants  in  its  reli- 
gious services.  The  jtulpit  and  pastoral  labor  of  a 
minister  of  such  a  parish  was  necessarily  exacting  to 
both  mind  and  body. 

After  four  years  of  such  labor,  in  1S16,  a  portion 
of  the  congregation  was  withdrawn  by  the  formation 
of  a  church  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Since  this  date  the  students,  teachers  and 
professors  of  the  two  institutions  have  worshipped  in 
their  own  chapel. 

The  West  Parish  was  also  set  off  during  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Edwards,  with  the  cheerful  concurrence 
of  those  who  remained  in  the  old  parish. 

After  an  acceptable  pastorate  of  fourteen  years  and 
ten  months.  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed  October 
1,  1827. 

But  a  brief  interval  elapsed  before  the  church  and 
parish  unanimously  invited  Mr.  Milton  Badger  to 
become  their  pastor. 

He  accepted  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Janu- 
ary 3,  1828.  His  ministry  continued  for  seven 
years,  and  nine  months,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
become  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  During  his  comparatively  brief  ministry 
there  were  unusually  large  accessions  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  time  of  extensive  revivals  in  the  New  Eng- 
land churches,  the  era  of  evangelists,  and  the  South 
Parish  shared  liberally  in  the  influences  and  bless- 
ings of  the  awakened  interest  in  religious  matters. 

During  his  ministry  radical  changes  were  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  meeting-house.  The  square 
pews  of  immemorial  usage  were  taken  out  and  long 
pews  substituted  ;  the  front  porch  was  removed  ;  the 
pulpit  transferred  to  the  west  end  of  the  house,  and 
the  galleries  changed  to  correspond  with  the  other 
improvements. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  also  that  the  Method- 
ists and  Baptists  first  held  public  worship  in  the 
town.  The  Methodists  drew  off  a  few  church 
members,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  tax-payers, 
from  the  parish.  The  Bajiti^t  Church,  formed  in  1832, 
while  making  no  draft  upon  the  church,  took  quite  a 
number  of  peojjlc  from  the  parish  into  itii  society. 
Mr.  Loren/.o    L.    Longstroth,    having    received    a 


unanimous  call  from  both  church  and  parish,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  May  11,  1836.  Being  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  dismissed  after  a  ministry  of  two  years 
and  ten  months. 

Mr.  John  L.  Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Longstroth, 
being  ordained  and  installed  July  18,  1839.  His  min- 
istry extended  over  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed to  become  the  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy. 
On  his  leaving,  the  church  put  on  record  their  belief 
that  he  had  "performed  the  duties  of  his  high  oSce 
with  great  ability,  fidelity  and  discretion."  During 
this  ministry  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  church  suffered  no  little  in  its  peace, 
and  somewhat  in  its  membership,  from  the  activity  of 
that  wing  of  the  Abolitionists  styled  "  Come-Outers." 
The  day  following  the  dismission  of  Piev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  church  and  parish  gave  a  call  to  Rev.  Chas.  Smith, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  October 
28, 1852.  After  a  ministry  of  one  year  and  one  month, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  himself  and  the  council  called  to  act  upon 
his  request  for  a  dismission,  he  was  dismissed  to  ac- 
cept the  call  of  the  Shawmut  Church,  Boston. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mooar,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Smith,  the  latter  was  invited  to  resume  the  pas- 
torate of  the  South  Church  and  Parish.  This  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  and  was  re-installed  December  18, 
1861.  He  was  dismissed  May,  1876,  aftera  pastorate 
of  fourteen  years  and  five  months.  His  two  pastorates 
together  extended  over  fifteen  years  and  six  months, 
a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  pastor,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  French,  the 
life-tenure  pastors.  The  last  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith 
covered  the  years  of  the  Civil  War, — those  years  of 
anxiety,  strife  and  anguish,  when  the  people  were 
called  to  give  their  beloved  sons  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  first  resignation  of  Mr.  Smith  the  parish 
was  without  a  settled  pastor  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  an  invitation  was  unanimously  given  to  Mr. 
George  Mooar,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  to  become  the 
pastor.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Mooar 
was  ordained  and  installed  October  10,  ISoo.  After  a 
pastorate  of  a  little  less  than  five  years  and  six 
months,  the  health  of  his  family  and  his  own  being 
somewhat  impaired,  Mr.  Mooar  asked  a  release  from 
his  pastorate  to  accept  a  charge  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. His  request  being  granted,  he  was  dismissed 
March  27,  1861. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mooar,  and  large- 
ly through  his  indefatigable  exertions,  the  present 
house  of  worship  was  built.  This  house,  while  not 
the  largest  built  on  or  near  the  spot  it  occupies,  is  by 
far  the  most  commodious  in  its  appointments  and 
pleasing  in  its  architectural  proportions.  The  stee- 
ple, in  its  front  view,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  to 
the  eye  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  look 
upon.     It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  nine  hundred 
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pe"|.lc,  most  ample  for  :ill  the  iicmIs  of  the  puiish. 
As  an  aiiditorium,  both  lor  speaker  ami  hearer,  it  is 
execlled  liy  few  hiiiMiiiss  of  its  size. 

The  second  pastorate  of  Mr.  Sinitli  was  followpj 
l)y  tliai  of  Rev.  James  II.  Laird,  who  was  instjilled 
May  10,  !,S77.  Alter  failhrully  s.-rvin-  ihe  ehnrch 
and  parish  for  si.K  years,  he  was,  al  liis  own  reipiest, 
dismissed  May  11,  18.S:i. 

Mr.  l.aird  was  followed  by  Rev.  .lolni  .1.  I'.lair, 
who  was  installed  May  1,  1884,  and  is  the  present 
ellieient  and  acceptable  pastor  of  the  idinrcdi. 

J'ds/cir.i  of  lite  Soiilh  Chiircli. — Ki;v.  Sami  i;i.  rnii^- 
LIl's,  the  first  i)astor  of  the  ehnn-h,  was  born  in  Sa- 
lem, February  17,  l(i;)ii.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Phillips,  goldsmitli,  and  Mary  Emerson,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Emerson,  minister  of  frloucester;  grand- 
sou  of  Rev.  Samuel  l'liilli[)s,  minister  of  Rowley; 
great-grandson  of  Rev.  George  Phillips,  the  lirst  min- 
ister of  Watertowii.  Tlie  last  named  was  a  graduate 
of  Cains  t'ollege,  Candiridge,  England,  and  for  his 
first  pastorate  was  settled  over  a  Church  of  England 
parish.  Coming  to  entertain  conscientious  scruples 
regarding  certain  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  left  its  service  and  joined  the  Nou- 
conforniists.  By  this  change  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, his  love  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  became  more  anient.  To 
gratify  this  holy  passion,  he  joined  a  company  of 
peo|)le  entertaining  like  views  with  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  emigrating  to  the  New  World.  They 
soon  embarked  on  the  good  ship  "  Arbella"  for  llieir 
chosen  destination.  In  thisgracious company  were  in- 
cluded John  Winthrop,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and 
others  of  like  character  imd  faith.  Soon  after  land- 
ing. Mr.  Phillips,  with  a  small  company,  [lUshed  out 
into  the  wilderness  an<i  commenced  a  new  settle- 
ment, now  called  Watertown.  Here  he  established 
a  churcli,  and,  after  fourteen  years  of  arduous  and 
successful  labor,  died, greatly  lamented  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  parish,  and  of  the  colony  as  well.  He  is 
said  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  a  leader  in  the  coun- 
cils of  both  the  church  and  the  colony.  By  his  self- 
denying,  painstaking  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  by  his  simple-hearted  fidelity  to  that  which 
is  true  and  good  in  faith  and  life,  he  so  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  his  peoph;  that,  at  his  death,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood,  they  took  upon  themselves,  in 
their  poverty,  the  charges  for  the  liberal  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  in  time  became  the  hon- 
ored minister  of  Rowley.  This  son  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  minister  of  the 
South  Parish,  .\ndover. 

It  was  with  the  |)rcstige  fif  such  an  aneeslry,  dis- 
tinguisheil  alike  for  their  piety  and  their  learning, 
their  conscientiousness  and  self-s;icrilice,  their  faith 
in  (lod  and  their  service  to  men,  that  he  modestly  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  high  ollice.  His  coming  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  town.     In  him  was  held' 


potentially,  its  future  distimlioM  ,nid  celelirily.  The 
family  of  the  worshipful  Simon  Bradslreel,  which 
had  been  socially  so  pre-eminent,  and  so  pi)tenl  in 
all  public  affairs,  had  disappeared,  leaving  slight,  if 
any,  permanent  traces  of  i(s  dfnninant  inlluence.  A 
new  name  came  to  take  ils  plaie,  deslineil  to  impress 
its  heneircent  influence  inetfaeeal)ly  upon  the  institu- 
tions and  character  of  the  town.  From  Ihe  lirst  Mr. 
Phillips  secured  a  firm  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  af- 
fections of  his  people,  wdiich  he  retained  lo  the  end 
of  his  life.  Soon  after  his  settlement  Ihey  describe 
hini,  ill  a  pctiiion  to  the  ( ieneral  ( 'oiirt,  as  "  a  worthy, 
learned  and  pious  minister."  To  this  opinion  they 
adheretl,  from  father  ti  son,  for  three-score  years. 

The  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  in  his  brief  but  valuable 
"History  of  Andover,"  imblisheil  in  lS2',t,  gives  us 
the  fcdiowing  sketch  of  Mr.  Phillips  : 

"  Me  \va«  i-ii.lii.'.l  with  s..n,l  |i„wer^  i><  iiiiii.l,  an.l  wns  -.i  .liligpiit,  r.iilli- 
ful  iiiui  usi-fnl  minister.  lie  o.irtv  .ac.|uiieit  tho  lialiil  uf  order,  iniliisliy 
ami  ecoiiom.v  in  tlie  liuiniigenient  of  all  liisafTairs,  li.v  wliicli  lie  wius  en- 
iiWcd  to  aca-omplisli  mu.li  anil  ol.t^iin  his  ol.j.-ct.  Tliongli  lin  sa.-rwily 
devoted  a  leutli  of  his  income  to  |iioiia  ali.l  cliaritalite  pnrposes,  and  liis 
Balary  w-m  Kinall,  yet  lie  educated  liis  family  litjerally,  and  accumulated 
a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  lia  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  old  school.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  wa-s  zealous,  and  endcavcu'etl  not 
only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  sentiments  which  lie  deemed  correct 
and  important,  iMit  to  leail  lloTM  to  the  pr;iclice  of  all  Christian  ilutiea. 
Being  strongly  attached  to  his  ii.  «s  nt  Cliri^lianity,  he  exerted  himself 

to  defend  and  i>ropagato  tl i,   I'oth  l.y  inca.hing  anrl  writing,  and  to 

guard  his  people  against  opinions  contrary  to  them.  His  iin.\iety  on  this 
subject  may  be  easily  seen  in  s.mie  of  his  list  publications.  His  labours 
in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  al    the  present  day. 

His  hour-glass  was  turned  at  the  <-..nHor,„ uiil   of    his   sermon,  and 

the  Ia.st  sands  ran  out  before  its  coneliiMon .  It  was  his  practi.  e  to 
call  at  every  house  in  his  parish  at  ba^f  ouie  in  a  year,  and  he  of 
ten  carried  Madam  with  him  in  these  parochial  visits.  They  usually 
rode  together  (Ui  the  smue  horse,  according  t.>  the  faslib.u  of  the 
times.  Ho  had  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  pa- 
renUil  duties  and  househ.dd  worship.  The  people,  during  liis  minis- 
try, were  remarliably  united,  and  his  parish  was  free  from  sectaries. 
Though  a  man  of  considerable  humour,  yet  then:  was  an  apparent 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  iu  many  of  his  people,  and  espe- 
cially in  till'  .vouiig.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respc'cted  by  his 
brethren  in  the  miuistr.v,  and  was  fr.i.plently  invited  to  preach  on 
public  occasions." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  .Vbbot  is  doubtless  a  fair 
one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  person  of  such  strength  and  gentleness, 
])ersistenc,y  and  patience,  clear  insight  into  the  heart 
of  things,  and  judicious  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour,  as  we  look  for  in  a  man  who  held  un- 
(luestioned  for  sixty  years  the  reins  of  authority  in  a 
large  and  intidligent  parish,  and  gave  to  the  world, 
through  blood  :ind  training,  a  family  of  children  of 
such  marked  abilities  and  virtues.  Without  being 
an  eloquent  preacher  or  a  profound  philosojiher,  he 
must  have  been  an  able,  well-[)roportii)ned  man,  fill- 
ing his  place  admirably,  and,  in  his  children.  i)erpet- 
uating  his  virile  inlluence  down  the  generations. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  country  pastor,  on  a 
salary  of  seventy  pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  with  the  use  of  the  ministerial  house  and 
lands,  should  have  "accumulated  a  hirge  estate' 
The  wonder  grows  wdien  we   learn  that  one-tenth  ot 
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this  was  given  to  jiioiis  and  charitable  objects;  that 
his  was  a  hospitable  house,  with  attending  servants; 
that  he  brought  up  in  conilort  a  lauiily  of  five  chil- 
dren, two  of  wlioni  were  cdiicated  at  Harvard  College ; 
and  that  the  parish  was  slack  in  paying  him  his  dues, 
being  in  debt  to  him  at  one  time  fifty-three  hundred 
pounds.  This  heavy  default  in  payment  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  The  parish  was  faithfully 
admonished  of  its  wrong-doing,  and  urged  to  make  a 
settlement ;  then  offered  an  abatement  of  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  on  certain  conditions ;  and,  closing  his 
lengthy  and  mathematically  clear  statement,  the  good 
pastor  says, — "  And  finally,  my  dear  brethren,  if,  after 
all  y'  has  been  .said,  you  do  rather  iucline  to  Defer 
y°  s''  Settlement,  and  shall  choo:'e  to  go  on  Still  in 
Love,  as  you  have  done  of  late,  viz.,  to  allow  me  sev- 
enty pounds  lawfull  money,  and  my  fire-wood  annu- 
ally, I  Shall  Submit  to  your  Pleasure  in  that  matter." 

The  parish  chose  "  to  go  on  Still  in  Love." 

It  is  evident  that  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
(emphatically  the  latter)  must  have  possessed  rare 
gifts  for  the  conduct  of  a  household  and  the  wise  uses 
of  money.  There  was,  of  course,  rigid  economy  in  the 
family,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  pinching,  no 
shabbiness,  no  pecuniary  distress  or  embarrassment. 
We  can  understand  how  economy  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  system  in  all  domestic  affiiirs,  and 
can  credit  the  statement  that  the  pastor  who  tithed 
his  income,  "  was  so  economical  as  to  blow  out  the 
candle  when  he  began  his  evening  prayer."  But 
there  was  nothing  sordid  in  this  minutiae  in  saving. 
Free-giving,  but  no  waste,  must  have  been  his 
motto. 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  the  parish  made  such  a 
settlement  of  his  claims  as  to  call  out  from  him  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  attended  by  an 
offer  of  "  one  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money,  to  be 
improved  for  such  purpo  ses  as  the  parish  shall  direct." 
In  his  will  he  also  left  to  the  parish  one  hundred 
pound.-*,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  the  poor  have  yearly  profited  by  this  be- 
quest. He  also  bequeathed  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  dignified  man,  and  realized  fully 
the  distinction  belonging  to  his  office.  His  manners 
were  such  as  to  inspire  respect,  veneration  and,  per- 
chance, "fear"  on  the  part  of  some.  The  parish 
minister  of  that  day  was  the  distinguished  man  of 
the  town,  to  whom  deference  was  paid  by  all.  Mr. 
Phillips  received  this  deference  as  his  due,  and,  while 
courteous  to  all,  was  reserved  and  mindful  of  his  offi- 
cial position. 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  a  graphic 
account  of  his  appearance  and  manner  as  he  came 
before  the  people  on  the  Sabbath.  As  he  deliber- 
ately passed  from  his  house  to  the  meeting-house,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  at  the  hour  of  W'orship, 


"  he  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  his  black  body- 
servant,  and  on  his  right  by  madam  and  her  colored 
maid  and  the  children.  His  movements  were  precise 
and  stately,  as  was  becoming  in  a  man  occupying  his 
exalted  ])osition.  As  he  drew  nearthe  house  of  worship 
the  people  who  were  gathered  about  the  doors  hastened 
within  to  their  seats,  and  when  he  entered  the  house 
of  God,  with  head  uncovered,  the  whole  congregation, 
as  was  the  hereditary  custom,  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  remained  standing  until  he  had  ascended  the 
long  flight  of  steps  to  the  pulpit,  entered  the  sacred 
enclosure  and  seated  himself.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  same  deference  was  paid  the  minister 
on  retiring,  the  congregation  rising  and  standing  till 
he  and  his  family  had  passed  into  the  porch  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  both 
pastor  and  people  deemed  it  fitting  that  the  worship- 
pers of  God  should  show  their  reverence  for  his  con- 
secrated ambas.sador." 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Phillips,  many  of  which,  in 
manuscrijit,  have  been  preserved,  are  neatly  written, 
methodical  iu  construction  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
They  are  earne.st,ofien  bold,  in  the  rebuke  of  the  pre- 
vailing vices  and  follies, — intemperance,  licentious- 
ness, extravagence.  His  preaching  was  for  the  most 
part  practical  rather  than  doctrinal,  dealing  with  the 
condition  of  his  hearers  rather  than  with  speculations 
concerning  future  possibilities.  And,  withal,  his  ser 
monsshow  a  frequent  iteration  of  the  same  truth, 
teaching,  administration  and  rebuke. 

Mr.  Phillipspublished  a  number  of  sermonsandsmall 
treatises, — one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  latter  be- 
ing that  entitled,  "Seasonable  Advice  to  aNeighbor." 
This  treatise,  published  in  1761,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  people  of  his  parish, 
with  the  prayer  that  "they  might  always  hold  fast  to 
the  form  of  sound  words,  and  especially  that  they 
miglit  not  settle  any  succeeding  minister  of  opposite 
faith." 

In  this  tract  Mr.  Phillips  clearly  manifests  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Calvinistic  theology  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.  He  sets  forth,  with  the  earnestness 
born  of  conviction,  the  doctrines  of  "original  sin," 
the  "necessity  of  the  new  biith,"  "justification  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,"  "  divine  decrees  " 
and  "  the  saints'  per.severance."  And,  while  the 
author  "  would  not  be  understood  "  as  intending  "  to 
confine  real  Christianity  "  strictly  "  to  those  who  are 
fully  in  the  scheme  called  Calvinistic,"  he  is  yet 
"  fully  persuaded  that  these  truths  are  most  conson- 
ant, not  only  to  antiquity,  but  also  to  the  true  standard, 
the  word  of  inspiration." 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  when  the  ministerial 
liouse  had  been  built,  January  17,  1711-12,  Mr. 
Phillips  married  Hannah  White,  daughter  of  John 
White,  Esq.,  of  Haverhill.  She  was  a  worthy,  capa- 
ble, pious  woman,  who  greatly  assisted  her  husband 
in  his  parochial  duties,  and,  by  her  prudent,  discreet 
conduct  in  the  parish,  her  careful  and  judicious  man- 
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agcment  of  their  doiiifstic  affairs,  and  her  wise  over- 
sisiht  and  training  of  their  ehildren,  eontriliutcd 
largely  to  the  ministerial  sneeess  of  her  husband,  and 
to  the  deveIoi)enient  of  the  noble  an<l  generous  trait.s 
of  her  sons.  i<he  died  at  the  licjnie  of  lur  son  Samuel, 
in  North  Andover,  January  7,  ITT.'l,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  eiglity-sieond  year 
of  her  age. 

They  had  live  ehildren, — three  sons  ami  two  daugh- 
ters. JIary,  born  Novendier  .'>(>,  17Ili,  married 
Samuel  Ajipleton,  of  Haverhill;  die<l  Decciuljer  o, 
17.')7,  aged  twenty-five. 

Lydia,  born  June  10,  1717,  marrieil  Dr.  Parker 
Clark,  of  Arulovcr;  died  Novemlier  4,  174'.l,  aged 
thirty-two,  leaving  ehildren.  Tluse  ehildren  were 
tenderly  referred  to  by  Mr.  I'liilliiis  in  his  will,  nuide 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  sons  liad 
at  this  time  secured  f(n-  themselves  .soeial  position  and 
substantial  possessious.  To  them  he  says:  "My  de- 
sire and  prayer  is  y'  my  s''  three  sons  may  continue  to 
live  in  love,  and  y'  they  still  behave  res|)eetfully  and 
dutifully  towards  their  aged,  tender  and  good  mother, 
even  unto  the  end  ;  and  y'  they  go  on  to  shew  kind- 
ness to  y°  motherless  children  of  their  l>elove<l  sister 
Lydia.  And,  in  a  word,  that  they  nuike  it  their  care 
to  be  found  in  (Hirist,  and  to  serve  their  generation 
according  to  y°  will  of  God,  by  doing  good  as  they 
shall  have  opportunity  unto  all  men,  and  especially 
to  y"  household  of  taith  ;  as  knowing  y'  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Samuel,  born  February  18,  17iri,  died  August  21, 
1 790. 

.lohn,  born  December  17,  1719,  died  August  21, 
1705. 

William,  born  June  25, 1722,  died  January  15, 1804. 

Of  these  three  sons  of  Mr.  Phillips  there  will  be 
further  menticjn  in  c<innection  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. 

Rev.  Jox.\th.\s  French,  the  second  minister  of 
the  South  Parish,  was  born  in  Braintree,  .Tanuary  30, 
1740.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dea.  Jloses 
French  and  Esther  Thayer  P^rencli.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  a  descendant  of  John  Alden.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  the  farm  with  his  father.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  C/ontinental  army,  and  was  stationed  al  Fort 
Edward.  His  health  soon  becoming  impaired  by 
small-pox  and  fever,  he  received  a  discharge,  and  re- 
turned to  the  paternal  farm.  On  recovering  his 
health,  he  re-enli.sted  in  the  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Castle  William,  in  P.oslon  harbor.  Here  he  was 
created  sergeant  ami  put,  in  charge  of  the  sutler's 
store,  and  not  unfre<juently,  in  the  absence  of  the 
higher  oflicers,  of  the  garrison  also.  While  in  this 
position  he  made  the  ac(|uaintanee  of  .some  literary 
people  from  the  neighboring  city  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  Castle.  To  them  he  revealed  his 
passionate  desire  for  more  knowdedge  and  a  better 
education,    and  in    return    received    encouragement 


and  assistance  fr<im  them  to  pursue  his  studies.  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  t\iiiied  his  at- 
tention strongly  towards  n]e<licine  and  surgery,  espec- 
ially the  latter.  In  these  branches  df  learning  he 
made  such  rapid  advances  as  to  be  soon  <'ntiusted  by 
his  superiors  with  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  garrison. 
While  thus  employed,  bis  mind  took  a  broader  reach, 
and  he  resnived  on  a  collegiate  eilucation,  with  the  fur- 
ther intentofbecominga  irussionary,  <ir  minister.  lu 
this  ]iurpose  he  was  further  encouraged  by  his  Bos- 
ton fiiends  and  the  chaplains  of  the  Castle,  wdio 
furnisloMl  him  with  the  needed  preparatory  books. 
So  zealous  was  he  in  these  classical  studies  that,  in 
his  daily  trips  between  the  Castle  and  city,  in  the 
boat  of  which  he  had  command,  he  ]iursued  his 
studies  while  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars.  By  such 
diligence  he  soon  gained  the  recjuisile  knowledge  for 
a  college  matriculation,  resigned  his  positi.ni  at  the 
Castle,  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  (College,  to  the 
class  which  graduated  in  1771.  He  was  thirty-one 
years  old  when  he  took  bis  C(dlege  diploma.  Among 
his  classnuites  and  personal  friends  were  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  and  David  Osgood,  natives  of  Andover. 
After  his  graduation  he  remained  for  a  time  in  Cam- 
bridge, iu  the  family  of  the  lately  deceased  President 
Holyidce,  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  taking  a  course  of  theolog- 
ical instruction.  Hestill  adhered  tohis  original  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  But, 
through  the  persuasion  of  bis  Andover  class-mates,  be 
was  induced  to  [ireach  for  a  time  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
South  Par'sli,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Phillips.  His  appearance,  reputa- 
tion and  services  were  so  acceptable  to  the  peo]ile 
that  they  soon,  with  great  unanimity  and  cordiality, 
extended  to  him  an  invitati<iii  to  liecome  their  min- 
ister. He  accejited  this  invitation,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  September  2li,  1772,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  pastor,  ilr.  French  was  faithful,  judicious 
and  much  beloved.  His  birth  and  early  lile  among 
farmers  gave  him  an  experimental  acijuaiutance  with 
the  trials,  labors  and  aspirations  of  the  large  mass  of 
his  parishioners.  And  his  short  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier prepared  him  to  be  a  wise  counselor  to  the  young 
men  <d'  his  parish  who  went  into  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  a  considerate  sympathi/.er  with  the  Iriends 
at  home.  He  did  not  jiosses-;  the  easy  dignity  of  his 
predecessor,  and  did  not  so  carry  himself  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  as  to  inspire  them  with 
such  jirofound  reverence  as  t<i  make  their  worshij) 
of  Cod  intermingle  wilh  their  veiieralion  for  his  ser- 
vant, lieing  bebiW  the  medium  height  and  inclined 
to  corpulency,  he  was  heavy  of  movement  and  averse 
to  jihysical  exertion.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
bodily  iTiertuess,  his  pastoral  duties  were  discharged 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  loving  care.  The  people 
in  tlieir  perplexities  often  sought  his  advice  in  other 
than  religious  matters, nuiking  him  aeonlidant  in  their 
private  and  family  troubles.     W'e  find  this  encomium 
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of  him  on  record:  "Seldom  w:is  a  minister  more 
beloved,  esteemed  and  venerated  by  his  parish- 
ioners." 

Mr.  French  was  valued  for  his  practical  wisdom. 
People  and  paiishes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
sought  his  advice  in  diliicult  matters.  It  is  stated 
that  he  "attended  seventy-eight  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils," a  phenomenal  number  for  those  days  of  few 
churches  and  far  between  and  life-long  pastorates. 

He  was  fond  of  anecdote,  and  could  tell  a  good 
story  with  such  spirit  as  to  afibrd  pleasure  to  old  and 
young.  The  children  were  delighted  to  gather  around 
his  knee,  repeat  their  catechism  and  listen  to  his 
amusing  recitals. 

"  As  a  preacher,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable 
rank.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doc- 
trinal. For  though  he  cordially  received  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines,  he  very  rarely  went  into  a  particular 
exposition  of  them — much  less  attempted  anything 
like  a  formal  defence."  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
impressive  and  at  times  uncomfortably  deliberate. 
His  style  was  plain,  intelligible  to  the  least  cul- 
tivated and  better  adapted  to  instruct  than  to  please 
the  hearer. 

Mr.  Mooar,  in  his  admirable  "  Historical  Manual  of 
the  South  Church,"  in  speaking  of  Mr.  French  as  a 
theologian,  says  :  "  It  seems  evident  that  he  not  only 
did  not  make  very  sharp  discriminations,  but  was 
rather  avei'se  to  having  tbem  made.  He  was,  beyond 
all  dispute,  no  friend  to  the  Hopkinsian  theories  of 
his  day.  Yet,  as  between  such  Arminians  as  Dr. 
Symmes,  of  the  North  Parish,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  of 
Billerica,  and  the  Cal  vinists  as  a  class,  he  undoubtedly 
sided  with  the  latter.  He  was  nearly  the  only  one  of 
his  Association  whose  sympathies  were  Calvinistic. 
He  was  reputed  a  Calvinist,  though  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Arminianism,"  and  exchanged  pulpits 
with  ministers  of  each  wing.  "  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that,  after  preaching  sound  and  solemn  doctrine,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  remark  or  two  which 
mitigated  very  much  the  severity  of  his  statements." 

As  a  man,  Mr.  French  was  noted  for  his  cheerful 
disposition,  charitableness  towards  all  classes  and  for 
his  hospitality,  remarkable  for  even  those  days,  when 
the  ministerial  house  was  expected  to  be  and  was  the 
liostelry  for  all  traveling  preachers,  their  families 
and  friends.  One  who  profited  by  this  hosi)itality 
has  said  :  "  To  every  brother  in  the  ministry  and  to  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  his  doors  were  always 
open,  and  every  one  who  came  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome." 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  French  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  patriots  who  resisted  the  aggression  of  the  mother 
country  and  thus  precipitated  the  llevolution.  And, 
when  the  hour  for  armed  resistance  came,  he  was 
found  among  the  foremost  to  encourage  such  resist- 
ance. When  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Lexington 
reached  town,  his  presence  and  voice  stimulated  the 
young  men  of  his  parish  to  hasten  to  the  bloody  strife. 


And  when  these  parishioners  of  his,  in  the  fight  al 
Bunker  Hill,  were  slain  or  wounded,  he  headed  the 
company  of  citizens  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict with  .sympathy  and  aid.  And,  however  waver- 
ing, uncertain,  or  both-sided  may  have  been  his  posi- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day,  he  was 
an  unquestioned  patriot,  with  unwavering  consistency 
and  constancy  favoring  the  war  and  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  The  severe  trials  which  came  to  his 
people  in  consequence  of  the  war  he  cheerfully 
shared.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  parish  touching 
the  payment  of  his  salary,  dated  February  19,  1779, 
he  says  :  "  The  true  intent  and  design  of  the  original 
contract  between  us,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  money 
part,  was  to  afford  me,  with  the  other  things  specified 
in  the  contract,  a  comfortable  and  decent  support; 
which  was  all  I  wanted.  And,  supposing  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  continue  nearly  as  they 
were  then,  upon  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
I  imagined  this  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  encumber  myself  with  the  entanglements  of  the 
world,  and  enable  me,  according  to  the  apostolic  di- 
rection, to  give  myself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  comfortable,  decent  support  for  myself 
and  family  was  all  I  desired.  Experience  showed  me 
that  the  provisions  you  made  were  adequate  to  this 
purpose,  and  yet  were  not  too  much  to  enable  me  to 
afford  that  time  and  care  for  this  flock  which  the 
great  duties  of  my  calling  required.  I  was  well-con- 
tented, and,  had  things  remained  in  that  channel,  you 
never  would  have  heard  any  complaints  from  me. 
But  circumstances  are  greatly  altered.  In  1775,  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  the  articles  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing were  raised  in  their  prices  twenty-five  per  cent., 
which  diminished  my  salary,  so  far  as  these  articles 
were  necessary,  one-quarter  part.  With  the  decrease 
of  my  salary  my  expenses  increased.  Soldiers  almost 
daily  fell  in  upon  us,  and  such  entertainment  as  we 
could  we  gave  them  and  they  were  welcome."  While 
many  in  the  parish  during  these  yeare  did  not  take 
this  change  of  prices  into  consideration,  others  did, 
and  furuislied  "  the  necessaries  of  life  at  former 
prices,"  and  "  others  considered  me  in  their  private 
kindness,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  was  so  far  from 
complaining  that  I  gave  you  a  generous  and  public 
credit  for  the  same,  though  I  then  thought,  and  still 
do  think,  that  I  sustained  my  full  proportion  or  more 
of  the  public  burthen,  which  I  was  willing  to  do." 
In  "  the  spring  of  1778  the  necessaries  of  life,  upon 
an  average,  had  arisen  five  or  six-fold  in  their  de- 
mand.s.  My  salary  decreased  in  value  in  proportion^ 
I  found  the  burden  then  increasing  upon  me  and 
tiireatening  to  become  insupportable;  and  with  the 
best  economy  I  could  use,  my  salary  fell  fjir  short  of 
procuring  the  real  necessaries  of  life  for  my  family." 
This  becoming  known,  he  was  assisted  by  private 
donations,  public  contribution  and  help  on  the  farm, 
so  that,  while  short  of  liis  nominal  salary,  "in  pro- 
portion to  about  three  for  one,"  he  says,  "  I  was  fully 
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s;iti;ified  ami  folt  grateful  to  my  |if<i]>lc  lor  their  marks 
dl' Jiistioc  and  iit'iiorosily  tunards  ini'." 

liaviiisr  made  this  rcvic'W  ol'  llic  past,  hr  cdnies  to 
tile  then  jireseiit  priro  of  the  neee.^saries  of  lifi', — 
srrain,  meat,  sugar,  <lriiik,  "  water  excepted,"  "  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-fold  higher  than  whtu  my  eontraet 
was  nmde."  After  going  into  nunute  detail  and  esti- 
mate he  continues,  "upon  this  calculation, — my  salary, 
which  is  in  tlu'  contract  .£80,  is  in  its  value  to  me  now 
no  more  tiian  I'S."  liiit,  "as  1  desire  nothing  of  you 
liut  what  is  perfectly  right  and  just  and  iJerfectly 
reasonahli',  and  should  be  unwortliy  the  sacred  ehar- 
ai'ter  I  sustain  among  you  if  1  were  not  willing  to 
sympathize  with  you  and  participate  of  all  your  bur- 
thens and  afflictions  as  well  as  rejoice  in  all  your 
jirosperity,  I  am  willing  in  these  i)ulilic  calamities 
and  burthens  to  rise  and  fall  with  you  ;  nor  could  I 
be  happy  to  be  freed  from  them  myself  and  see  you 
burtlienc<l  and  groaning  under  them. — 1  am  therefore 
willing  to  have  a  consideration  made  me  anntuiUy  or 
semi-annually,  according  to  the  then  present  circum- 
stances,— I  am  willing  to  bind  myself  to  let  my  salary 
every  year,  so  long  as  it  shall  jdease  God  to  continue 
me  auKiUg  you,  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  your  rates  to 
the  jiublic,  till  the  del)t  that  has  been,  or  may  be,  con- 
tracted by  the  present  war,  shall  be  discharged.  If 
you  will  pay  me  my  salary  in  due  projiortion,  in  the 
necessaries  ol'  life,  for  the  past  yeai',  I  will  relinquish 
one-third  part.  That  the  poor  nuiy  not  be  op- 
|)ressed  when  the  rate  shall  be  made,  let  it  be  shown 
me,  and  I  will  cross  out  ol'  the  rates  of  those  whcmi 
the  assessors  shall  think  most  needy,  a  sum  eiiual  to 
the  six  lowest  rates  in  the  bill;  ami  if  the  parish 
think  this  not  enough,  I  will  do  more." 

This  proposed  plan  was  in  substance  adopted  by  the 
jiarish.  This  letter  brings  vividly  before  us,  not  only 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  pastor,  but  the 
straitened  condition  of  the  i>eople.  The  pastor  is  in 
a  strait  betwixt  the  pinching  need  of  his  family,  and 
the  heavy  burdens  of  his  people. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  parsonage  is  graphically 
set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Josiali  (iuiney,  a  member  of  the 
family  at  this  time,  published  in  Dr.  .Sprague's  "An- 
nals of  the  .\meriian  I'lilpit  ;" 
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"FriiKiilitywastlioni-c 
The  only  bn-ad  we  tnated  was  Indian  ur  Kje,  or  a  mixture  of  hotli  Mr- 
Frencli,  on  tiic-  Salibnth,  liad  the  spet-ial  privilese  of  white  or  Ihmr  bread' 
beeanse,  as  lie  said,  tlio  Ityo  or  Indian  gave  him  the  hearl-bnrn.  .\s  lie 
took,  on  that  day,  no  other  dinner,  ho  jnstified  himself  in  iii.lnlj;iii(;  in 
that  enviable  Inxury.  Chocolate  waa  the  breakfast,  onr  dinner  pork  and 
beef,  with  a  plentiful  allowaiico  of  cabbaRo  and  all  llio  nanal  veRi^tables 
farmers  cultivate.  In  the  winter  frozen  cod  camo  along  ficirn  the  sea- 
coast.  Buhea,  a  tea  to  modern  luxury  almost  unknown,  wa.sour  table 
resort,  with  a  qualillcatiun  of  milk  at  siipiKT  time." 

The  pastor,  it  seems,  took  boarders  from  the  |iu]iils 
at  the  academy.  He  al.so  had  a  family  divinity  scIhkiI, 
from  which  went  out  men  who  afterwards  took  high 
rank  among  their  brethren.  He  was  from  the  first  a 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  gave  theological  in- 


struction I'l  the  pupils  for  some  years.  He  was  the 
esjiecial  eonlldant  and  adviser  of  Ur.  Samuel  Abbol, 
his  parishioner,  in  his  gilts  for  the  rstaldishmeiit  of  a 
thetdogical  seminary.  He  publisheil  a  number  of  or- 
dination sermons,  :ind  sermons  anil  addresses  on 
special  occtisions. 

Mr.  French  married,  August  I'li,  177o,  Mi.ss  Abi- 
gail Kichards,  daughter  of  Dr.  lienjamin  Kii  hards,  of 
Weymouth.     She  died  August,  ])>L'I. 

'I'heir  children  were,  Sarali,  born  November  IS,  1774, 
died  ill  infancy  ;  Abigail,  born  .May  2',),  177(1,  married 
Kev.  Samuel  Stearns,  Bedford  ;  .Jonathan,  born  Au- 
gust 1(5,  1777,  pastor  at  Northamjiton,  N.  H.  ;  Mary 
Holyoke,  born  August  (i,  17S1,  married  Ebenezer  P. 
Sperry,  Wenham;  Sarah,  born  l)ecember  bi,  178-1, 
died  April  12,  17.S8. 

Ju.sTiN  Eliw.Mtns,  D.D.  (third  pastor),  was  born  in 
Westhamptoii,ilass.,  April  Jo,  1787.  He  wasthesimof 
Justin  and  Elizabeth  (Clark)  Edwards.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  industrious,  frugal,  upright,  "  a  man  of  few 
words."  His  early  years  were  spent  in  assisting  his 
father  upon  the  farm.  Becoming  a  Christian  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  that  he  might  become 
a  minister.  He  received  his  jjreparatory  training  at 
the  haiuls  of  his  pastor,  Rev.  Enoch  Hall.  In  1807 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Williams  College 
and  graduated  three  years  later  with  the  valedictory 
address.  Soon  after  graduation  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Andover.  Here  he  secured  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  associates  and  teachers,  for 
his  .scholarship,  ability  and  jiiety.  Jle  became  so 
prominent  among  his  el.issmates,  and  so  acceptable  as 
a  preacher,  as  to  secure  a  unanimous  invitation  horn 
both  church  and  parish  of  the  South  Parish  to  become 
their  pastor,  belbre  he  bad  completed  the  second  year 
of  his  theological  course.  In  the  seminary,  its  in  the 
college,  he  was  associated  with  Samuel  J.  Mills,  (ior- 
don  Hall  and  .ranies  Richards,  and  deejily  sym[ia- 
thized  with  their  missionary  spirit  and  projecls.  Alter 
leaving  Andover,  he  for  a  time  was  engaged  as  an 
agent  for  the  American  Temperance  Society.  After- 
wards, for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston.  His  health  fail- 
ing there,  he  resumed  his  labors  with  the  Temperance 
Society  and  engaged  actively  in  this  work,  delivering 
addresses,  writing  and  distributing  documents,  and 
tbrming  temperance  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  bS'Ui  he  was  elected  to  the  [iresidency  of 
the  T'hecdogieal  Seminary,  wdiich  office  he  held  till 
April  lit,  1842.  Again  he  returned  lor  a  year  to  the 
service  of  the  Temperance  Society.  On  the  formation 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union,  he 
became  its  secretary,  and  for  seven  years  devoted 
iiuich  time  and  energy  to  the  interest  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. From  1840  to  his  death  he  was  in  the 
employiiient  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  preparing  a  popular  eommenlary 
of  the  Scrijitures.      lie   had    linished   Ihe   New    Testa- 
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ment  ami  more  than  half  of  the  OIJ,  when  he  was  laid 
aside  by  sickness,  and,  after  lingering  for  some  fifteen 
months,  died  suddenly  at  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Va., 
July  24,  1853,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  much  esteemed  for  his  practical 
wisdom  and  executive  ability.  He  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
England  Tract  Society  ;  a  promoter  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  and  member  of  its  publishing  commit- 
tee ;  a  director  in  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Yale  College,  1827. 

In  person  Dr.  Edwardi  was  tall,  erect,  muscular,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  physical  man.  lu  bearing  he 
was  stately,  dignified,  with  a  grave  countenance,  and 
somewhat  stiff  in  manner  and  formal  in  address.  His 
voice  was  a  heavy  sub-bass,  well  fitted  to  startle  the 
Sabbath  sleepers  when  given  full  scope.  His  pulpit 
delivery  was  in  harmony  "  with  the  rugged  simplicity 
of  his  thought  and  diction."  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons was  simple,  with  little  rhetorical  embellishment, 
little  play  of  the  im.igiDation  or  flash  of  the  seer,  or 
the  sharp,  terse  strokes  of  the  orator.  But  his  sen- 
tences were  solid,  his  Saxon  words  weighty  with  com- 
mon sense  and  Scripture  truth,  and,  when  sent  home 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  his  sonor- 
ous voice,  they  often  left  an  abiding  impression.  He 
had  the  reputation,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  of  being  an  exceptionally  able  preacher- 
During  the  last  six  of  the  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry 
in  the  South  Parish,  says  Dr.  Amos  Blanehard,  "with 
an  undisputed  ascendency  among  his  own  i)eople,  he 
was  known  far  and  near  as  a  powerful  preacher  and 
a  man  of  eminent,  practical  wisdom.  .  .  .  Yet, 
even  then,  he  had  neither  attractiveness  nor  popu- 
larity ;  he  had,  however,  wdiat  is  so  much  better, — in- 
fluence :  an  influence  growing  out  of  his  personal 
qualities,  and  accumulating  with  every  year  of  his 
pastoral  life."  It  is  evident  that  the  great  power 
gained  by  Dr.  Edwards  over  his  fellow-men  was  owing 
largely  not  so  much  to  his  superior  intellectual  abili- 
ties or  acquisitions,  or  to  any  felicity  of  speech,  as  to 
his  downright  earnestness,  the  conviction  of  his  pro- 
found sincerity,  his  simple  straightforwardness,  his 
tact  in  approaching  men  and  his  luminous  piety.  He 
had,  withal,  some  rare  gifts  for  organization,  for 
bringing  men  into  eo-o|)erative  action. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  indefatigalie, — catechising  the 
children,  establishing  arid  maintaining  a  Bible-class 
for  adults,  visiting  frequently  the  large  number  of 
homes  of  his  parish  loners,  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
miles  of  territory.  In  this  field  of  labor  he  was  un- 
surpassed. 

Dr.  Edwards  wa.s  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
printed  tracts,  documents,  sernmns,  letters,  and  the 
commentary  of  which  menlion  has  been  made. 


He  married  Miss  Lydia  Bigelow,  daughter  of  Asa 
Bigelow,  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  September  17,  1817,  a 
most  worthy  woman  and  efficient  helper  in  the  pasto- 
ral work. 

Their  children  were  six  in  number, — Justin  Asa, 
born  January  20,  1819;  Jonathan,  born  July  17, 
1820  (ordained  at  Woburn,  September  7,  1848,  and 
since  settled  in  Plymouth  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Dedham  and  Wellesley  Hills,  where  he  now  resides); 
Newton,  born  March  11,  1822,  died  May  7,  1855; 
Elizabeth,  born  November  9,  1824,  resides  in  An- 
dover;  Lydia,  born  March  6,  1826,  resides  in  An- 
dover  ;  Ann  Eliza,  born  September  29,  1828  (married 
Rev.  Thomas  N.  Haskell). 

Rev.  Milton  Badger  was  the  fourth  pastor  of 
the  South  Church.  He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
May  6,  1800,  and  was  the  twelfth  child  of  his  pa- 
rents, Enoch  and  Mary  Badger.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1823 ;  was  for  one 
year  the  principal  of  the  Academy  at  New  Canaan  . 
After  this  he  passed  most  of  his  time  for  three  years 
at  Andover  with  the  class  in  the  seminary  which 
graduated  in  1827,  yet  was  tutor  in  Yale  College 
1826-27.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  Church 
in  1828.  He  left  this  last  position  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In 
this  last  important  position  the  great  labor  of  his  life 
was  performed.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  His  ministry  embraced  a  period 
of  extensive  and  heart-stirring  revivals.  Protracted 
meetings  and  arousing  sermons  and  appeals  from 
such  men  as  Dr.  Wisner,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Finney,  and  others  who  preached  in  the 
South  Church,  brought  many  to  the  exercise  of  peni- 
tence and  faith  in  Christ.  Seldom  have  the  churches 
of  New  England  been  so  signally  enlarged.  During 
Mr.  Badger's  ministry,  some  three  hundred  and  thirty 
joined  the  church,  mostly  on  profession. 

But  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Badger  gave  the  best 
of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  developed  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness, was  that  of  a  Home  Missionary  secretary. 
Here  his  large  heart  and  far-reaching  mind  and 
ever-expanding  faith  had  free  scope.  His  parish  was 
the  country,  extending  finally  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  But  he  was  a  modest  man  and  buried 
beneath  his  work.  Little  can  be  learned  of  Dr.  Bad- 
ger, except  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  our  broad 
Western  territory.  The  importance  and  value  of  his 
services  for  the  thirty-eight  years  during  which  he 
was  secretary  are  beyond  estimate.  Thousands  of 
feeble  churches  have  been  nurtured  into  vigorous  life, 
and  thousands  of  faithful  ministers  have  been  cheer- 
ed and  sustained  in  their  self-denying  work  by  his 
agency.  Revered  for  his  piety,  trusted  for  his  wisdom 
and  integrity,  honored  for  his  manliness  and  courage, 
esteemed  for  his  sagacity  and  patience,  loved  for  his 
warm,  sympathetic  heart,  many  and  many  a  struggling 
church  and  toil-w<U'n  minister  have  risen  up  to  call 
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him  blessed.  Heilicnlin  M;i.lisnii,  Conn.,  Mua-lil, 
1S7:!.  iifieil  seveiity-thrte  years,  inuuriifd  liy  iiiiilti- 
tudrs. 

Mr.  I'.adiijer  was  married  ti)  -Mi.ss  Clarissa  JIniiser, 
of  Madison,  will)  is  still  livin>;.  They  had  live  ehii- 
dron,  only  two  of  whom  lived  to  manlnxid.  iioth  of 
these  entered  the  medical  i)ri>l'e.ssi<in,--  Dr.  (Icorj^e 
Badf,'er,  died  at  Panama;  Dr.  William  l!adj;er,  lives 
at  Fliishimr,  Loufj;  Island. 

Rkv.  l,i)iiENZ<>  L.  LAXG.STROTir,  the  rd'th  minister, 
was  born  in  rhiladel|ihia,  Pa.,  Deeendier  2'>,  ISIO. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  studied 
theology  in  New  Haven.  After  hi.s  dismi.ssion  Imm 
the  .Siinth  Cluireh  he  was  for  a  year  principal  of  Ab- 
bot Academy  ;  after  this,  for  lour  years,  principal  of 
the  High  School  for  Young  ]iadies  in  (ireenlield, 
Mass.,  preaching  for  a  portion  of  the  lime  in  the 
Congregalioual  t'hurch  in  that  town.  Iteceiving  an 
invitation  to  .settle  there,  he  was  inst.iUed  and  eon- 
tinued  its  pastor  tor  over  lour  y<'ars.  ( tii  le.iving  his 
pastorate  he  established  ii  Young  Ladies'  School  in 
his  native  city,  which  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish, 
owing  to  poor  heahh.  He  was  lor  a  time  stated  sup- 
ply at  Coleraine.  He  removed  to  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  uow'  resiiles.  Of  late  years  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  culture  of  honey  bees,  and  has 
))ublisheil  u  valuable  treatise  on  their  nature  and 
habits,  and  the  methods  id' raising  and  treating  them. 
His  hook  is  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific, 
complete  and  trustworthy  in  the  language  on  this 
subject.  As  a  minister,  he  secured  the  favor,  res|)ect 
and  iovc  of  his  parishioners.  But  his  physical 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  care  and  labor  of  a  large 
parish. 

Hey.  John  L.  Taylor,  si.xth  [lastor  of  the  cliurdi, 
was  born  in  Warren,  Conn.,  May  :20,  1814.  His  jiar- 
ents  were  John  Taylor  and  Anna  (Beardsley)  Taylor. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835.  After  grad- 
uation he  taught  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  two  yeans,  was 
tutor  in  Yale  three  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
course  of  theological  .study,  and  then  became  pastor 
of  the  South  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

On  leaving  this  pastorate  he  took  the  responsible 
position  of  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  he 
held  with  marked  ability  and  apfiroval  for  sixteen 
years.  When  a  new  depiirtnu-nt,  called  the  "Sliort 
Course,"  was  created  in  the  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  benefit  of  w-orthy  and  suitable  men  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  unable  to  pursue  a  collegiate 
course,  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  its  professor  in  lSt)8. 
His  title  was,  "  Smith  Professor  of  Theology  and  Hom- 
ilelics,and  Leetureron  Pastoral  Theology."  The  endow- 
ment fund  for  this  professorship  had  been  given  by 
Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Ilatlield,  who,  at  her  decease, 
left  the  funds  to  found  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Tliough  fora  fewyears  this  "Short  Course"  experiment 
was  measurably  successful,  yet  there  were  not  fortli- 
eondngso  many  and  so  capable  men  to  take  advantage 
of  it  as  had  been  anticipated  by  its  friends.  Prof.  Tay- 
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Inr  continueil  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  great  fidelity  and  imirh  favor,  for  eleven  years, 
when,  owing  to  paralysis  and  increasing  feebleness, 
he  resigned.  After  this  the  department  was  given  up. 
During  his  incumbency  <d'  the  [irofcssorship  he  was 
also  dean  or  (iresident  of  the  faculty.  From  the 
time  he  became  treasurer  to  nearthe  time  of  his  death 
he  was  I'resident  of  the  Andover  (National)  Bank. 
In  18().S  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Middlebury  College.  Occupying  these  diverse 
and  responsible  positions  in  the  town  for  forty-five 
years,  he  became  thoroughly  identified  with  its  best 
interests — material,  educational  and  religious.  The  in- 
stitution, with  which  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected as  financier  and  teacher  for  twenty-seven  years, 
was  cs])ecially  dear  to  him.  In  his  will  ho  made  pro- 
vision for  perpetually  associating  himself  in  its  work, 
by  giving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  further  endow 
the  Taylor  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology,  which 
had  been  established  by  a  liberal  bequest  of  his 
deceased  son,  Freilerick.  He  passed  away  calmly 
and  quietly,  as  if  falling  asleep,  in  his  chair,  Septem- 
ber 2.'i,  1884,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

As  a  minister  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  able  sermonizer, 
an  acccjdable  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His 
preaching  was  instructing  and  impressive.  Without 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  truth  of  God  iu  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  as  he  received  them,  bis  main 
endeavor  seems  to  have  been  to  persuade  men  to 
search  the  Scrijitures,  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of 
God,  and  to  become  followers  of  Him  iu  faith  and 
love. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  in  his  element.  In  his  duties 
as  instructor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  took 
special  pleasure.  In  the  class-room,  to  young  men 
eager  for  the  information  that  would  fit  them  to  become 
ministers,  he  could  bring  forth  from  his  treasures  of 
Biblical  learning,  religious  experience  and  ministerial 
work,  "things  new  and  old,"  worthy  of  their  closest 
attention. 

As  a  man  he  has  been  characterized,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  as  "self-controlled,  sagacious,  san- 
guine, alerl,  humorous,  disinterested,  discreet,  and  as 
possessing  a  rare  memory  for  names  and  faces," — the 
last  a  most  happy  faculty  fora  public  man.  It  may 
be  added,  from  observation  of  his  years  of  inactivity, 
lonelines.s,  feebleness  and  gradual  decay,  that  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  and  grace  with  rare  ]iatience, 
cheerfulness,  steadiness  of  faith  and  serenity  of 
spirit. 

Dr.  Taylor  united  in  himself  the  student  and  the 
man  of  alTairs,  the  teacher  and  the  financier.  He 
could  preside,  with  equal  success,  over  a  meeting  of 
bank  directors  or  a  meeting  of  theological  prol'essor.s, 
in  either  case  with  words  of  wisdom  jirolitahle  for 
direction.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  educational 
matters,  from  the  common  school  to  the  seminarv. 
Poor  students  enlisted  his  sy  lupalhies  and  commanded 
his  assistance. 
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In  addition  to  his  other  labors,  Dr.  Taylor  prepared 
and  published,  mostly  by  request,  Sunday  sermons 
preached  on  special  occasions,  addresses  and  brief 
memoirs.  He  also  prepared  the  '"  Memorial  of  the 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  Judge 
Phillips,"  which,  for  completeness,  finish  and  accu- 
racy, ranks  with  the  best  of  biographies. 

He  married  Miss  Caroline  Lord  Phelps,  daughter 
of  Epaphras  Phelps,  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.  They 
had  five  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  early  child- 
hood. The  remaining  two  were  Frederick  H.Taylor, 
who  died  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  leaving 
his  property,  a  liberal  amount,  to  the  Theological 
Seminary.  Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  after  success- 
ful pastorates  in  three  churches, — at  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  at  Newport,  R.  I. ;  and  at  New  London, 
Conn, — now  occupies  the  chair  of  Taylor  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  en- 
dowed by  his  brother  and  father. 

Eev.  Charles  Smith  '  was  born  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  August  10,  1818.  His  character  was  moulded 
in  that  typical  New  England  township  where  Rev. 
William  Williams  preached  from  1685  until  1741,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D  D.,  from  1772  until  1828. 
The  influence  of  these  eminent  pastors  was  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  town  during  Mr.  Smith's  early 
years.  He  was  related  to  a  family  which  has  become 
conspicuous  by  its  charitable  donations.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  the  founder  of  the  noted  "  Smith 
Charities"  at  Northampton  ;  another  was  the  founder 
of  an  academy  in  Hatfield,  the  Smith  Professorship 
at  Audover,  and  Smith  College  at  Northampton. 
Mr.  Smith  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1841,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  184-5. 
In  each  of  these  institutions  he  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem as  a  young  man  of  studious  habit  and  unimpeach- 
able character.  His  sound  mind  and  strong  common 
sense  warranted  the  expectation  of  his  future  useful- 
ness. He  was  ordained  October  12,  1847,  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Warren,  Mass. ;  but 
after  about  five  years  of  acceptable  service  there,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Andover.  He  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
in  his  second  pastorate  during  the  years  1852  and  '53, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  Sliawnuit  Church  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  urged  by  friends  of  the  Andover  parish 
to  refuse  this  invitation,  but  was  persuaded  by  his 
Boston  friends  to  accent  it.  He  remained  pastor  of 
the  Shawmut  Church  from  1853  to  1858.  He  spent 
the  years  1860-61  as  acting-pastor  of  the  Oak  Place 
Church  in  Boston.  He  was  then  honored  by  an  invi- 
tation to  resume  the  pastorship  of  the  Old  South 
Cliunh  in  Andover.  He  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  was  re-installed  over  his  former  charge.  His 
second  pastorate  here  continued  from  1861  until  1876. 
He  spent  seventeen  years  in  his  ministry  at  Andover, 
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— a  longer  period  than  that  spent  by  any  other  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church  during  the  present  century. 
The  ecclesiastical  council  that  sanctioned  the  closing 
of  his  lengthened  pastorate  declared  in  its  result : 
"  We  give  our  hearty  testimony  to  his  eminent  ability, 
his  abundant  labors,  his  vvell-accompli.shed  work,  and 
the  deep  mutual  confidence  and  tender  love  between 
his  people  and  himself,  which  have  grown  with  the 
years  of  his  labor  among  them. 

"  W^e  commend  our  dear  brother  to  the  churches 
and  their  pastors  as  one  who,  under  large  and  pecu- 
liar responsibility  in  successive  pastorates,  has  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  demand  for  a  high  order  of  cul- 
ture, of  character,  and  of  natural  endowments ;  and 
is  esteemed  by  us  as  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  edifying 
preacher,  a  devout  and  faithful  pastor,  and  worthy  of 
all  confidence  as  a  true  and  honest  servant  of  our 
common  Lord." 

When  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  pastorate  he  was 
requested  by  his  church  to  recall  his  resignation. 
When  he  refused  to  recall  it,  he  was  requested  by  the 
church  and  parish  to  continue  his  residence  in  Andover. 
After  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1876-77,  visit- 
ing France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, England  and  Scotland,  he  complied  with  this 
request  and  made  Andover  his  home.  He  often  preach- 
ed in  the  neighboring  parishes,  and  although  not  the 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church.he  continued  to  be  a  real 
minister  of  the  town.  He  was  often  called  to  perform 
ministerial  services  in  the  homes  of  his  former 
parishioners.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  his  discretion  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
that  he  was  elected  for  the  years  1882,  '83,  '85,  and 
'87  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  He  manife.sted  his  well-known 
sagacity  and  faithfulness  in  the  Legislature,  particu- 
larly in  saving  the  waters  of  the  Shawshin  River 
from  being  turned  out  of  their  natural  course  into  a 
water-supply  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  central  region, 
and  also  of  the  seaboard,  of  Massachusetts,  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  varying  parties  in  the 
Legislature.  They  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  political 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  a  prudent  and  independent 
counselor,  effective  in  debate,  and  fitted  to  exert  a 
steady  and  wholesome  influence.  When  a  citizen  of 
Andover  was  needed  to  prepare  the  history  of  the 
town  for  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Smith  was  at  once 
selected  for  the  work.  He  understood  the  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  educational 
interests  of  the  town,  and  thus  knew  w'hat  to  write 
and  what  to  omit.  He  labored  with  his  wonted  vigor 
and  fidelity  in  representing  these  various  interests 
until  the  27th  day  of  October,  1887.  He  fully  ex- 
pected to  finish  his  manuscript  and  forward  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  Essex  County  History"  on  the  31st  of 
the  month.  He  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  with  a  pain  which  did  not  alarm  him,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  he  died. 
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Probably  he  was  nnt  aware  that  his  death  was  near 
wliBii  he  siidilenly  K^ft  the  world.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  death,  l)ut  a  translation  to  a  lii^her  lile.  Tlie 
aniioniu'einent  of  his  departure  was  received  with 
universal  surprise  and  grief. 

He  married  Caroline  L.  Spragne,  duui^hter  of  lion. 
Joseph  E.  •:^prague,  of  Salem.  They  have  three 
children, — Edwin  Bartlett  Smitli,  in  business  in  Min- 
neapolis; Ciiarles  Sjiragne  Smith,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Foreign  Literature  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York  ;  Caroline  Heed  Smith,  resides  in 
Andover. 

Dr.  Geoikie  MoO.iR,  eightii  jiastor,  was  Ixirn  in 
Andover,  West  Parish,  May  1^7,  18:JU.  lie  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  I80I.  After  teaching  a  year  in 
Falmouth  and  Brookline  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  and  graduated  in  1855.  After 
remaining  pastor  of  the  South  Church  from  October 
1(1,  1855,  to  JIarch  27,  ISiil,  he  was  dismis.sed  to  take 
eliarge  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Here  he  was  installed  May  C,  1S(U,  and 
continued,  with  eminent  success,  for  eleven  years.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  Church  History  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  position  he  still  retains.  In  1874  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Avenue  Church  in 
Oakland,  which  position  he  also  retains.  In  1863  he 
became  an  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  I'ncijic,  the 
organ  of  the  Congregational  Churches  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  still  shares  in  the  editorial  work  with 
his  eo-laborers. 

While  in  .\n<lover  Dr.  Jlooar  [ircfiared  a  most  ad- 
mirable "Historical  Manual  "  of  the  South  Church, 
from  which  much  valuable  infi)rmation  I'or  this  sketch 
has  been  derived.  Dr.  Mooar  has  been,  and  now  is, 
engaged  upon  the  family  histories  of  Isaac  Cum- 
mings,  of  Topsfield,  who  immigrated  as  early  as  1(J44. 
and  .\braham  Mooar,  of  Andover,  who  immigrated 
in  1087. 

Dr.  Mooar  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  Williams  College. 

Rev.  Jamks  H.  Lai  ud,  the  tenth  pastor  of  the  South 
Cluirch,  was  born  in  Milton,  Pa.,  August  19,  18;j2. 
He  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  LStiO,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1804  ;  was  settled  in  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  December  21,  18ii4;  dismissed  1808. 
He  preached  in  the  suburbs  of  Cliicago,  and  after- 
wards settled  for  two  years  in  Madison,  Ohio  ;  then 
became  principal  of  tlie  preparatory  department  in 
Oberlin  Ccdiege,  from  whence  he  came  to  the  South 
Parish.  He  was  installed  in  Hinsdale  .Inly  10,  1883, 
where  he  still  remains. 

Kev.  John  J.  Hlair,  the  present  eflieient  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  htxa  had  but  one  previous  settle- 
ment,—in  Rockland,  Me.,  1870  to  1884. 

West  Parish. — As  early  as  1771  complaints  began 
to  be  heard  from  members  of  the  South  Church  re- 
siding in  the  westerly  section  of  the  parish,  on  ac- 
count of  their   distance  from   the   place  of  worship. 


With  ever-increasing  numbers,  their  complaints  be- 
came more  pronounced.  Whenever  the  question  of  a 
new  meeting-house  was  agitated  in  the  jiarish,  as  was 
frcfiuently  the  case,  the  matter  of  location  nece.ssarily 
came  to  the  front.  Tliose  living  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Shawshin  insisted  that  the  house  should  be  on 
their  side  of  the  river.  The  trouble  grew  till  in 
1788,  Isaac  0.sgood  and  others,  residents  of  the  west 
side,  petitioned  the  General  (Jourt  to  be  set  off  into  a 
separate  i>arish.  Their  petition  was  refused.  But  the 
majority  of  the  parish  recognized  the  disadvantages 
under  which  their  brethren  in  the  west  section  la- 
bored, and,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  them,  voted  that 
they  be  relieved  of  all  obligation  to  aid  in  building 
the  new  house  of  worship.  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  complainants.  Tlie  parish,  finally,  taking  into 
consideration  the  wishes  of  these  discontented  breth- 
ren, and  further,  the  onerous  labors  of  the  pastor  of 
a  ))arish  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
concluded  to  form  a  new  parish  on  the  west  side  of 
Shaw.shin  River,  and  voted,  March  12,  1820,  that, 
"  should  the  people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shawshin 
River  erect  a  Meeting-House  at  their  own  expense, 
they  have  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  parish." 
The  house  was  soon  erected  by  private  enterprise, 
but  built  of  stone  taken  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. It  contained  ninety-eight  pews,  with  a 
seating  capacity  fi)r  six  hundred  people.  This  stone 
structure  still  stands,  though,  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, it  has  been  repeatedly  remodeled,  refitted  and 
improved.  It  was  dedicated  December  20, 182(5.  The 
iledicatory  sermon  was  by  j\lr.  Edwards,  the  pastor 
of  the  South  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  December.  182(i,  the  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  called  the  "West  (Jliurch  of  Andover." 
Fifty-si.x  persons  constituted  its  membershi]),  mostly 
from  the  South  Church.  The  parish  made  application 
to  the  next  tJeneral  Court  to  be  set  oil"  with  definite 
bounds,  which  application  was  granted,  no  one  oppos- 
ing. As  thus  incorporated,  the  new  parish  embraced 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  families,  or  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  people.  On  being  thus  set  ort',  the  South 
Parish  granted  to  the  West,  for  its  use  perpetually, 
three-eighths  of  the  income  of  its  ministerial  funds. 

The  Cluirch  and  Parish  have  had  five  pastors  :• — 
Rev.  Samuel  C  Jackson,  who  was  .settled  June  6, 1827, 
dismissedSepteraber25, 1S50  ;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Peirce, 
ordained  October  S),  18-50,  dismissed  April  11,  1855; 
Rev.  James  H.  Merrill,  installed  April  30,  1856,  dis- 
missed December  1,  1879;  Rev.  Austin  H.  Bur»,  in- 
stalled April  29,  1880,  dismis.sed  January  21,  1885  ; 
Frederick  W.  Greene,  installed  September  3,  1885, 
still  the  pastor. 

Pantnrs  of  the  West  Church. — Rev.  Samuel  Cram 
Jackson,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  March  13, 
1802.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Jackson  and 
Susanna  Cram  Jackson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Rogers  of  Smithfield  memory.  He  prepared  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a  thorough 
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classical  scholar.  Whcp  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in  1821. 
Having  a  natural  bent  for  legal  studies,  and  an  in- 
herited fondness  for  public  affairs,  he  spent  one  year 
in  the  law-office  of  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  Manehesten 
Vt.,  and  one  in  the  office  of  Judge  David  Daggett,  of 
New  Haven,  preparatory  to  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession. While  at  the  latter  pi.ace,  his  attention  wiis 
turned  with  special  interest  to  the  subject  of  personal 
faith  in  Christ.  His  former  skeptical  notions  gave 
way  under  a  thoughtful  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  and  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  With  this  new  element  of  life,  came 
a  change  in  the  purpose  of  life  and  its  vocation. 
Cheerfully  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who 
had  consecrated  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
following  the  advice  of  Dr.  Porter,  a  friend  of  his 
parents,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  graduating  in  1826  with  the  valedictory 
ad<lresses.  8oon  after  this  he  entered  upon  his  min- 
isterial work  with  the  West  Parish,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-two  years.  His  physical  energies  having 
become  permanently  so  impaired  as  to  render  his 
continuance  of  the  labors,  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  minister  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable,  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  position  of  Assistant  State  Libra- 
rian. 

At  first  his  duties  were  rather  those  of  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  of  an 
assistant  librarian.  For  all  the  duties  which  came  to 
his  hands  at  the  State  House,  he  was  fully  equipped 
and  admirably  adapted.  First  by  his  legal  training, 
then  by  his  warm  interest  in  all  educational  and 
scholarly  pursuits  and  efforts,  and  finally,  by  Iiis  long 
and  practical  experience  in  founding,  supervising  and 
sustaining  educational  institutions,  he  had  become  a 
sort  of  expert  in  the  science  of  education.  When  the 
State  Library  came  under  his  systematic  hand,  it  was 
redeemed  from  chaos  and  made  available  for  use.  The 
reports  which  came  from  the  office  of  the  secretary 
assumed  new  importance  and  interest.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  office,  twenty-eight  thousand  volumes 
were  added  to  the  library,  "making  it.  in  some  re- 
spects, the  best  law  library  in  the  Commonwealth." 
But  the  effective  influence  and  activity  of  Dr.  Jack.son 
there  was  not  merely  that  of  an  official.  By  his 
position  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
leading  educators,  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  Cnra- 
nionwealth  and  of  other  .st-ite.s.  The  lil)rary  became  a 
coun'cil  chand)er  for  college  presidents,  promoters  of 
beneficent  enterprises  and  liberal-minded  donors  to 
charitable  institutions.  Such  men  would  rarely  fail 
to  drop  into  the  library  for  a  word  of  cheer  or  counsel 
when  they  visited  the  city.  "His  sound  judgment, 
strict  integrity  and  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  public  welfare,  gave  him,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  wise  and  good  men.  Few  men  in  the 
State  House  were  more  consulted  or  more  trusted  than 
he."     Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sears,  tor  a  time 


associated  with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Ili.n.  Joseph  White,  another  associate  for 
sixteen  years  as  Secretary  of  Education,  says  of  him: 
"  He  brought  to  his  entire  work  a  ripe  scholarship,  a 
cool,  unclouded  judgment,  a  strong  common  sense,  a 
fine  legal  acumen  and  a  habit  of  prompt,  untiring  in- 
dustry. After  my  sixteen  years  of  observation,  I  am 
confident  that  no  man  within  my  knowledge  has 
rendered  the  commonwealth  a  more  useful  and  honor- 
able service  than  Dr.  Jackson,  a  service  which  will 
bear  rich  fruit  in  future  years."  Under  these  two 
secretaries  for  twenty-two  years  he  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  librarian  at  the  State  House,  with  much 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  with  great  acceptance  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But  as  years  went  on 
his  health  and  strength,  always  on  a  low  base,  steadily 
failed,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  his 
position  in  1876.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  declined. 
Paralysis,  combined  with  chronic  disease,  by  degrees  * 
consumed  his  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  till  the 
glad  hour  of  release  came,  July  26,  1878. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  be  the 
first  pastor  of  a  new  church  enterprise.  He  was  by 
nature  and  taste  an  organizer.  He  possessed  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle  who  boasted 
that  his  aim  had  been  "  not  to  build  on  another 
man's  foundation."  To  him  came  the  pleasing  duty 
of  organizing  the  Sabbath-School,  benevolent  societ- 
ies, the  order  and  usages  of  worship,  and  the  varied 
activities  of  a  Christian  Church.  With  such  care  and 
wisdom  was  this  work  done,  as  to  require,  like 
the  stone  meeting-house,  only  now  and  then  a  little 
interior  renovation  or  remodeling. 

We  are  told  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try "  his  style  was  classical,  his  manner  in  the  pul- 
pit, graceful  and  sprightly."  As  a  preacher,  how- 
ever, he  was  distinguished  "  for  his  skill  in  adapting 
his  sermons  to  the  particular  needs  of  his  hearers." 
Says  Professor  Park,  the  best  of  judges,  "  His  ser- 
mons were  not  marked  by  power,  so  much  as  by 
grace;  not  by  brilliancy,  so  much  as  by  dignity. 
They  were  argumentative,  when  argument  was 
needed,  but  were  generally  didactic,  often  earnest, 
uniformly  .solemn.  His  manner  was  so  natural  ; 
his  voice  so  well  cultivated  and  so  expressive:  his 
words  were  so  choice  and  his  thoughts  so  good  ;  he 
was  in  such  evident  .sympathy  with  his  theme  and 
with  his  hearers,  that  he  drew  into  the  sanctuary 
some  men  who  had  previously  absented  themselves 
from  public  worship  ;  he  attracted  the  unilbrm  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers;  he  satisfied  them  so  fully  that 
they  were  reluctant  to  have  him  exchange  pulpits 
with  other  ministers,  even  when  those  ministers  were 
celebraied  men."  His  discourses  on  fast  days,  and 
thanksgiving  days,  when  the  New  England  pastor 
feels  at  liberty  to  leave  slightly  the  beaten  track  of 
Sabbath  service,  were  especially  attractive.  In  his 
discussions  of  secular,  state,  and  political  afi'airs, 
he  permitted  free  play  to  the   varied   powers   of  his 
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minrl  in  grapliic  descriptions,  l<een  witticisms,  and 
pnngcnt  criticism^,  which  never  tailed  to  give  jileas- 
ure,  iiistriictiiin  and  profit. 

As  a  jiastor.  Dr.  .Tafl<.s(in  was  faillirnl,  atfiTitive, 
sympathetic  and  tender,  lie  visited  eacli  lamily  in 
liis  small  parish  frefinently,  and  eoiild  call  all  the 
children  by  name.  He  tooii  special  interest  in  the 
yonth  ol'hoth  sexes.  .\nd  when  he  i'onnd  a  lad  of  nn- 
nsual  promise,  he  took  miudi  pains  to  iiave  him 
receive  a  lilieral  edncation.  Thus,  under  his  wise 
guidance,  not  a  few  West  .\ndover  hoys  have 
lieconie  useful  and  even  endncut  men,  in  the 
dillcreiit  ]irofessions  in  various  jiarts  of  the  country. 
He  was  also  the  trusted  ailviser  of  his  people, 
acting  at  times  as  jihysician,  lawyer  and  c\en  in- 
structor in  hortii'ulture  and  agricnlture. 

During  his  long  pastorate,  there  were  frequent  revi- 
vals, in  which  a  large  number  of  per.sous  were  gath- 
ered into  the  church,  some  of  whom  as  ministera, 
have  clone,  and  are  still  doing,  good  work  for  their 
Divine  Master. 

Aside  from  his  professional  work.  Dr.  ,Tackson 
gave  much  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  He 
was  associated  with  Samuel  Farrar,  BIr.  Badger  and 
other  influential  citizens,  in  starting  a  .school  in  town 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  selected  to  devise  mea.sures  and  form  a 
constitution  for  such  a  school,  and,  when  a  liberal 
donation  from  Mrs.  Abbot  for  this  purpose  had  been 
received,  and  Abbot  Acailcniy  had  accepted  its  act 
of  incorporation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  trustees, 
in  which  trust  he  continued  to  the  day  of  liis  death, 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  At  times  of  nrgcut 
need  or  perplexity  in  the  adairs  of  the  institution, 
he  was  the  man  uniformly  looked  to  for  advice 
or  help.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  rhillifis  Academy 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  which  he  was 
tru'<tee  for  thirty  years. 

While  in  the  ministry,  the  reputalion  of  Dr.  .Tack- 
son  extended  beyond  the  limits  i<(  his  own  town  and 
A.ssocialion.  He  was  invited  to  become  jircsident 
of  Middlebury  College,  and  repeatedly  to  become  the 
l)astor  of  churches  much  larger  and  richer  than  that 
at  Andover.  He  received  the  degree  of  r).D.  from 
Mi.ldlelmry  College. 

Dr.  Jackson  published  but  little.  The  annual 
election  sermon,  wdiich  he  delivered  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-fioveruor,  Council  and  ficneral 
Court  in  ISt:i,  was  published  and  creale<l  <pnte  a 
furor  of  excitement.  No  little  animosity  was  arous- 
ed by  it  against  its  author  in  certain  rpuirters,  on 
account  of  its  sharp  arraignment  of  the  sins  of  the 
day. 

Dr.  Jackson  married  Miss  Caroline  True,  daughter 
of  William  and  Reliecca  ^[ariner  True.  Tliey 
liad  five  children, — Samuel  Charles,  a  young  man 
of  rare  [)roraise,  who  died  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  Caroline  11.,  resides  in  AndoVer;  Susan  IC, 
resides  in  Andover;  Mary    A.  married  to  Rev.    Wil-  ' 


bam    Warren,    Springfield,    Oliio ;    William,    doing 
business  in  liospui. 

Ki.v.  CiiAni.Es  H.  Pf.iI'.ci',. — The  second  pastor 
of  the  West  i'arish  ('hurch  was  born  in  Peru, 
.Mass.,  Novcnd.ier  29,  1s2l'.  He  graduated  at  Ober- 
lin  College  in  l.S4'i,  taught  two  years,  then  stud- 
icil  theology  at  Andover  ;  graduating  in  1850.  Soon 
after  graduation,  he  was  settled  in  the  West  Parish, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  and  six  months. 
.\fter  his  dismis.-^ion  he  removed  to  the  West,  wdicre 
he  spent  some  seven  years  in  labor  with  different 
churches  in  Hlinois  and  Tennessee.  On  returning  to 
this  State  he  was  settleil  in  Millbury  October  22, 
18G2,  and  died  in  oOice  October  5,  Isil,''),  aged  fortv- 
three. 

3Ir.  Pcirce  was  a  warm-hearted,  active,  kindly 
disposed  man,  who  made  friends  wdierever  he  went. 
A  man  of  good  abilities,  and  the  full  average  of 
ministerial  scludarship  and  pulpit  talent,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  follow  in  his  iiist  )>astorate  a  man  of 
marked  attainments  and  personal  power.  iN'everthe- 
less,  he  was  esteemed  both  as  a  pastor  and  preacher, 
and  "greatly  beloved  "  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
the  community  and  in  the  ministry. 

Rev.  James  H.  Mei;rim,. — The  third  pastor 
was  born  in  Lyndeborougli,  N.  H.,  (Jctober  10,  1814. 
He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Carpen- 
ter) Jlerrill.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834,  taught  two  years  in  Fryeburg  Academy, 
Maine,  studied  theology  in  Andover,  graduating  in 
1880.  His  first  settlement  wasat  Montague,  Novem- 
ber 25,  is;-!;),  where  he  remained  for  more  tlian  six- 
teen years,  and  then  became  for  twenty-three  years 
the  beloved    [lastor  of  the  West  Church. 

After  his  dismi.ssion,  Deeemlicr  1,  1S70,  Mr. 
Merrill  made  a  protracted  visit  to  his  idiildren 
living  at  the  West.  On  returning  to  town,  he  located 
his  home  on  the"  Hill,"  wlicre  he  live<l,  and,  by  slow 
degrees  faded  away,  till  on  the  2Sth  day  of  October, 
188(),  he  fell  on  sleej). 

Mr.  Merrill  was  of  slight  build,  dedicate  in  consti- 
tution and  of  limited  strength,  with  hereditary  ten- 
dencies to  consumption.  Hence  he  never  felt  him- 
self to  be  i)hysically  equal  to  the  work  of  a  large 
palish.  He  courted  the  quiet  country,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  spend  his  days  in  ministering  to  a 
small  church  of  intelligent  ami  appreciative  people. 
Such  a  church  and  people  he  found  and  loved  in  the 
West  Parish.  He  was  exceptionally  wise  in  this, 
that,  quite  early  in  his  ministerial  life,  he  took  the 
measure  of  his  strength,  and,  while  exiiending  this 
strength  daily  quite  up  to  its  maximum,  he  rarely 
much  exceeded  this,  .save  under  special  stress.  It  waa 
a  matter  of  conscience  witli  him  to  husband  his 
vitality.  By  so  doing,  he  was  able  to  hold  back  his 
hereditary  enemy,  and  spread  his  work  over  many 
years,  accomplishing  more  for  his  jicople  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  church,  than  many  others 
with  sound  constitution  and  equal  abilities. 
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Mr.  Merrill  was  an  instructive,  rather  than  a  stimu- 
lating preacher.  lie  was  methodical  in  his  pulpit 
preparation,  as  in  his  parochial  visits,  and  brought 
"  beaten  oil"  into  the  sanctuary.  True  to  his  own 
convictions,  and  a  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  always  had  something  fresh  and  profitable  for  his 
people,  who  took  truth  from  his  lips  as  from  the  lips 
of  a  prophet.  His  opinions  on  controverted  matters 
were  cautiously  formed,  firmly  held,  and  frankly 
stated.  Controversy,  engendering  hard  feeling,  he 
religiously  shunned.  A  man  of  sound  judgment, 
genial  temper,  aflPable,  courteous,  unambitious,  with- 
out craft,  envy  or  hypocrisy.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  of  his  parish,  in  large  numbers, 
left  the  farm  for  a  wider  sphere  of  activity,  he  re- 
garded the  work  of  training  the  youth  to  a  reverence 
for  truth,  righteousness,  honor  and  piety,  as  of  pre- 
eiriinent  importance.  This  work  he  never  lost  sight 
of,  and  never  failed  to  emphasize.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  goodly  number  of  West  Andover  boys 
are  now  to  be  found  among  the  active  and  leading 
lawyers,  ministers,  railroad  and  business  men  all  over 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  California. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  a  scholar  himself,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  all  educational  institutions,  from  the  common 
school  upwards.  As  trustee  for  twenty-three  years, 
of  the  Punchard  Free  School,  and  for  a  like  period 
one  of  three  composing  its  Visiting  Committee,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  supervision  of  its  instruction,  he 
gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  these  varied  spheres  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness, jMr.  Merrill  so  carried  himself  as  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  esteem  and  atl'ec- 
tion  of  his  parishioners  and  others  who  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Merrill  married  Miss  Lucia  Wadsworth  Gris- 
wold,  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Griswold,  of  Fryeburg, 
Maine.  They  have  had  five  children :  James  G., 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  William  F.,  (General  Manager  of 
theH.  &St.  J.,  C.  B.  &  K.  C.  K.  R.);  George  C, 
(deceased)  Professor  in  Washburn  College,  Kansas, 
and  teacher  in  Phillips'  Academy  ;  Sarah  E.  mar- 
ried Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago  ;  Lucia  S.  re- 
sides in  Andover. 

The  Rev.  Austix  Buur,  the  fourth  pastor,  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  Ohio,  June  18,  1849;  received 
his  collegiate  training  at  Oberlin  College,  and  his 
theological  instruction  at  Andover  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating in  1875.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  November  3,  1875,  where  he  remained  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  the  West  Parish.  Since  leav- 
ing this  parish,  he  has  been  settled  in  Pcterboro', 
N.  H.,  where  he  still  remains.  H*e  married  Miss 
Fanny  Hammond,  of  Andover. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Greene,  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  education  at  Amherst,  and  his 
theological  instruction  at  Hartford  Seminary,  Conn. 


LATER   CHURCHES   OF   VARIOUS   DENOMINATIONS. 

For  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  South  Church, 
with  its  daughter,  the  West  Church,  embraced  in  its 
ecclesiastical  fold  the  entire  territory  of  the  South 
Precinct.  The  people  of  this  territory  were  all 
expected  to  attend  public  worship,  first  at  the 
meeting-house  in  the  South  Church,  and  after- 
wards at  that  or  the  house  of  the  West  Church. 
They  were  by  law  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  worship  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parishes,  whether  they  attended  the  service  or  not. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  till  the  year  1833;  then 
the  law  was  so  changed  as  to  give  people  the  liberty 
to  worship  where  they  pleased,  and  to  pay  taxes  when 
and  as  much  as  they  pleased.  This  was  followed  by 
the  incoming  of  other  sects. 

Methodists. — As  early  as  1829,  the  Methodists 
began  to  hold  occasional  services  in  the  bank  hall, 
but  not  for  four  or  five  years  did  they  acquire  suffici- 
ent strength  to  establish  regular  worship  and  build  a 
meeting-house.  For  a  few  years,  this  society  flour- 
ished, some  of  the  tax-payers  leaving  the  South 
Church  andjoining  their  number.  But  little  by  little 
they  grew  feeble,  and  in  1840  gave  up  regular  service. 
The  meeting-house  was  finally  sold  to  the  parties  who 
formed  the  "  Free  Church,"  and  is  now,  after  under- 
going extensive  alterations,  their  house  of  worship. 
Some  of  the  Methodists  followed  it  to  its  new  site, 
and  joined  the  "  Free  Church." 

While  there  has  been  no  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  center  of  the  town  since  this  sale  of  the  meeting- 
house, there  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  Methodist  So- 
ciety at  Ballard  Vale.  In  18.51,  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-hou.se  was  built  in  this  village,  and,  since  then, 
nith  more  or  less  regularity,  preaching  has  been  sus- 
tained there.  By  the  liberality  of  Capt.  Bradlee,  they 
have  a  neat  place  of  worship,  and  a  commodious  par- 
sonage. 

Baptists. — A  Baptist  Church  was  formed  and 
recognized  October  3,  1832,  the  services  of  recogni- 
tion being  held  in  the  South  Church  meeting-house. 
The  society  erected  and  dedicated  a  house  of  their 
own  August  28,  1834.  For  fifteen  years  the  church 
sustained  regular  preaching,  having  during  these 
years  five  different  pastors,  who  remained  from  one 
to  five  years  each.  After  the  departure  of  the  last  of 
these  pastors,  October,  1849,  the  church  was  without 
stated  preaching  until  its  dissolution,  which  took 
place  December  8,  1857,  sixteen  of  its  members  unit- 
ing with  a  Baptist  church  in  Lawrence.  The  pastor 
of  this  church.  Rev.  Frank  Remington,  after  a  time, 
opened  the  meeting-house  of  the  denomination  in 
town  for  services.  His  preaching  drew  a  full  con- 
gregation, and  was  attended  jwith  such  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  of  the  unregenerate  and  the 
quickening  of  the  old  members  of  the  church,  that 
a  new  church  (with  one  hundred  and  fifty-sis 
members)  was  formed  and  recognized  July  28, 
1858,  a  little  over  seven  months  from  the  time  the 
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cliiinh  had,  in  despair,  disbanded.  At  this  time 
tlipy  received  as  their  pastor  Rev.  William  S.  IMelCen- 
zie,  who  remained  witli  thcni  for  mure  than  two  years. 
Since  his  dismission,  December,  ISdll,  the  church  has 
sustained  regular  services,  and  had  (bur  stated 
preachers  and  various  temporary  supiilics.  Rev.  H. 
R.  Wilbur,  who  was  the  pastor  from  .April,  1<S72,  to 
October,  187t!,  has  been  their  most  reliable  and  abid- 
ing pastor.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  the  town,  a  pub- 
lie-spirited  citizen,  wdio,  by  his  money  and  his  per- 
sonal labors  in.  the  church  and  jiarisb,  contributes 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  services. 
The  feeble  health  of  Mr.  Wilbur  forbids  his  assum- 
ing the  active  pastorate  of  the  church,  but  his  assist- 
ance is  invaluable  to  its  prosperity,  if  not  to  its 
e.xistence.  Dr.  Bronson,  who  recently  hdt  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  for  a  western  field  of  labor,  minis- 
tered to  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

PROTESTA^'T  EPISCOPAL  (ClIRIST)  CirURfH. — Mr. 
Abraham  Marland,  an  immigrant  Ironi  England,  a 
member  of  the  English  C'hurcdi,  a  successful  manu- 
facturer in  Andover,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  sterling 
piety,  liberality,  an<l  indomitable  purpose,  has  been 
called,  with  much  aptness,  "the  father  of  the  Ejiisco- 
pal  Society  in  Andover."  It  had  l)een  his  deter- 
mination for  years,  while  rising  from  poverty  to 
riches,  to  see  an  Episcopal  Church  established  in  his 
adopted  home,  "  even  if  the  whole  cost  of  it  were 
borne  by  himself"  Through  his  agency,  doubtless, 
a  liturgical  seivice  was  held  at  the  South  Church 
meeting-house,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  rector  of  St.  Raul's 
Church,  Boston,  as  early  as  Decemlier  25,  1833. 
But,  though  the  society  was  in  embryo  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  ^^arland  at  this  time,  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  form  an  Episcopal  Church  till  183.5.  On 
July  2(;th  of  that  year  "an  Episcopal  service  was 
lield  in  the  bank  hall,"  conducted  by  Bishop  Smith, 
of  Kentucky.  He  was  followed  by  other  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  the  denomination,  including 
Bishop  Griswold.  On  the  4th  day  of  August  Ibllow- 
ing  twenty-three  men  met  together,  and  agreed  to 
"form  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  to  be  called 
the  Episcopal  Society  in  Andover."  They  drew  up 
a  petition  to  N.  W.  Hazen,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  him  "to  issue  a  warrant  for  calling  the  first  meet- 
ing" of  the  society.  This  meeting  was  held  August 
Clh,  when  an  organization  was  formed,  and  the  cus- 
tomary officers  chosen. 

The  formation  of  this  society  was,  ecclesiastically, 
an  entirely  novel  movement  in  the  town,  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  ils  antecedents,  or  prevailing  sentiment. 
It  drew  from  the  South  Parisli  a  goodly  number  of 
able  and  influential  men  and  prominent  families. 
But  this  new  ecclesiastical  departure,  attended  by  a 
depletion  of  its  membershii),  was  not  merely  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  South  Parish,  but  generously 
encouraged  by  friendly  speech  and  acts.  The  Christ- 
mas service  of  the  new  church,  with  decorations  and 
music,  was  held  for  the   first  time,  by   invitation,    in 


the  meeting-house  of  the  South  Parish.  These  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Bishop  (irisw(dd,  who,  in 
administering  the  communion,  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  [lartake  in  the  ordinance,  .so  liberal  as  to 
bring  many  members  of  the  South  ('hurch  to  receive 
the  sacred  emblems  at  his  hands.  The  present  rec- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Leverett  liradley, 
in  his  adnurable  semi  centennial  sermon,  from  whiidi 
the  facts  of  this  paper  are  mostly  drawn,  in  recalling 
this  passage  in  the  history  of  his  church,  says, 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  s[)irit  of  the  most 
jiopnlous  churches  towards  the  Episcopal  t'hurch 
during  the  first  century  of  her  life  in  America,  it  is 
well  to  know  that  in  Andover  the  Episcopal  t^hurch 
has  received  nothing  but  the  best  wishes  and  kindly 
interest  from  all  denominations."  "The  South 
Church  by  the  loan  of  its  building  to  our  i)eoplt!  on 
several  occasions,  that  they  might  hold  liturgical 
services  and  listen  to  preaching  by  one  of  their  own 
clergymen,  disclosed  a  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, as  the  most  carefully  drawn  resolutions  could 
not  have  done," — giving  "new  proof  of  the  large- 
minded.  Christian  spirit  of  the  officers  and  members" 
of  this  church. 

Mr.  Marland,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  the  most 
liberal  su]iporter  of  this  enterpiise.  He  gave  the 
cemetery  lot,  built  and  donated  the  "  rectory,"  con- 
tributed freely  towards  building  the  church  edifice, 
and  sustaining  |)nblic  worship.  His  son-in-law  and 
partner  in  business,  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Punchard, 
gave  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  a  testamentary  be- 
quest, to  the  society,  the  income  of  which  is  available 
for  current  expenses. 

The  church  has  had  six  rectors  and  two  ministers, 
all  of  whom  have  been  worthy  and  capable  clergy- 
men, and  some  of  them  notably  able.  Dr.  Puller,  in 
his  two  pastorates,  serveil  the  church  si.xteen  years, 
and  in  this  time  did  much  towards  forming  its  char- 
acter and  shaping  its  destiny.  He  was  a  man,  phy- 
sically and  intellectually,  fitted  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  heart  and  life  such 
as  to  win  their  conlidcinr  and  esteem.  His  influence 
was  felt  beyond  his  parish  in  the  esthetic,  educational 
and  moral  interests  ol'  the  town,  and  in  the  councils 
of  the  diocese. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  Mr.  John  Byers,  a  liberal 
merchant  of  New  York,  whose  deceased  parents  were 
mend)ers  of  this  church,  wishing  to  erect  some  mem- 
orial to  their  memory,  and,  above  all,  to  do  something 
that  would  be  of  permanent  service  to  the  church  and 
thecauseof  Christ, offered  to  build  and  furnish  a  new 
stone  church  edifice,  and  give  it  to  the  parish.  On 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  February  28,  188(5,  while 
preparation  was  going  forward  for  confirmation  ser- 
vices, to  be  performed  by  the  Bishop,  the  original 
church  building  took  fire  from  a  defective  chimney 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  The  present  stone  edifice, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Byer.s,  was  erected  in  1S8(J,  and  conse- 
crated with  appropriate  services,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks 
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of  Boston  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Bishop  Paddock 
conducting  tlie  consecrating  rites  on  January  4, 1S87. 

The  new  edifice  is  a  tastj'  and  commodious  structure, 
costing,  with  its  furnishings,  not  far  from  forty-one 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  credited  by  all  as  a  choice 
specimen  of  church  architecture,  an  instructive  lesson 
in  enduring  stone,  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a 
priceless  boon  to  the  church.  It  is  thought  by  some 
good  judges  to  be,  architecturally,  the  finest  public 
building  in  town,  while  otliers  give  precedence  to 
the  alone  Chapel  on  the  Hill. 

"The  building  is  of  the  Byzantine  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture,  built  of  reddish  granite  with 
trimmings  of  Kibbe  stone.  The  church  fronts  to  tlie 
east,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  owing  to  the 
position  of  tiie  lot.  The  tower,  situated  on  the  south- 
east corner,  is  a  large,  plain  and  solid  structure,  and 
contains  a  semicircular  staircase.  It  serves  as  tlie 
principal  porch  of  the  building,  and  is  balanced  by 
a  smaller  porch  on  the  northeast  corner.  The  chan- 
cel is  semi-circular  in  form.  The  rectangular 
auditorium  lias  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred. 
The  pews  are  open  and  of  oak  finish.  The  roof  of 
the  main  body  of  the  church  is  of  hard  pine  con- 
struction, the  panels  between  the  rafters  being  of 
rSpruce,and  the  whole  being  shellaced  in  natural  color. 
The  ceiling  of  the  semi-circular  chancel  or  apsis  is 
treated  with  honeycomb  in  gold,  and  is  devoid  of 
stars.  The  decoration  throughout  the  church  is 
exceedingly  quiet  and  simple,  particularly  the  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  apsis,  which,  although  very 
rich  in  color,  are  framed  by  a  ground  of  rather  dark 
color.  Five  of  them  represent  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist, — as  a  child,  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  preacher, 
in  prison,  and  received  up."  A  sixth  is  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  the  donor's  brother. 

The  organ  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Horace  H.  Tyer 
and  Miss  Catherine  L.  Tyer  in  memory  of  their 
father  and  mother,  Henry  George  and  Elizabeth 
Tyer,  former  worshippers  at  Christ  Church.  Miss 
Catherine  Tyer  died  suddenly  intestate.  Her  heirs 
discovered  among  her  papers  a  memorandum  of  a 
purpose  to  give  $10,000  to  the  parish.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  wish,  they  have  given  the  above  sum  as 
a  permanent  fund,  one-fourth  of  the  income  to  be 
expended  for  the  care  and  improvementof  the  church 
grounds,  the  remainder  for  the  church  music.  There 
is  a  chapel  connected  with  the  church  at  its  north- 
west corner,  of  corresponding  architecture,  and  built 
of  the  same  material. 

UiVlVERSALlSTS. — "A  Universalist  Society  was 
formed  in  town  in  the  fall  of  1838.  A  church  was 
formed  later.  Public  worship  was  irregularly  sus- 
tained till  1846,  when  for  several  years  it  was  entirely 
suspended."  The  declared  purpose  of  organizing 
this  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  records,  was  "the 
promotion  of  truth  ami  morality  among  its  members, 
and  also  the  world  at  large,  and  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is   calculated    above   all    truth   to 


inspire  the  heart  with  the  emotions  of  benevolence 
and  virtue,  this  Society  shall  deem  it  one  of  its  main 
objects  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Society's  ability,  and  to  aid  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  it  among  men."  The  society 
sustained  public  worship  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
considerable  intervals  of  suspension,  when  regular 
preaching  was  abandoned,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  finally  sold  and  devoted  to  other  uses.  During  its 
existence,  this  church  had  seven  resident  ministers 
or  stated  supplies,  Rev.  Varnum  Lincoln  being  the 
one  longest  in  service.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pastor  for 
five  years,  and,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  a 
regular  supply  for  a  time.  He  now  resides  in  An- 
dover,  where  he  has  served  for  a  term  on  the  School 
Committee,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  "  Farmers' 
Club." 

The  Free  Christian  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  May  7,  1846,  with  a  membership  of 
forty-four  persons,  drawn  from  the  South  and  West 
Parishes,  and  largely  from  the  disbanded  Methodist 
Society.  A  number  of  circumstances  combined  at 
this  time  to  bring  the  church  into  existence.  The 
partners  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany were  natives  of  Scotland.  Their  operatives 
were  almost  exclusively  from  Scotland.  They  did 
not  fully  coalesce  with  the  natives  of  Audover.  The 
factory  village  was  at  some  distance  from  existing 
places  of  worship.  Above  all,  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion had  begun  to  introduce  dissension  into  the 
churches.  The  more  determined  opponents  of  slavery 
held  that  the  church  should  not  fellowship  with  those 
churches  at  the  South  which  upheld  slavery,  or  with 
those  churches  at  the  North  that  fellowshiped  with 
the  Southern  churches,  nor  should  they  unite  with 
either  of  them  in  any  missionary  work  at  home  or 
abroad.  Many  of  this  class  did  not  go  to  the  extreme 
of  denouncing  the  entire  church  as  "the  bulwark  of 
slavery,"  or  in  demanding  that  all  true  friends  of  the 
State  should  "  come  out "  of  the  churches.  They 
w'ished  to  have  a  church  connection,  but  in  a  church 
that  should  be  free  from  all  alliance,  near  or  remote 
with  slavery.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dove  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  of  anti-slavery  men. 

Under  these  converging  circumstances  the  project  of 
a  new  church  had  its  birth.  The  church  took  its 
name — "  The  Free  Christian  Church  " — partly,  it 
may  be,  from  the  attachment  of  many  of  its  members 
to  the  church  of  their  home  in  the  old  country,  but, 
more  especially,  as  a  declaration  of  severance  from 
every  religious  organization  which  in  any  way  tol- 
erated slavery.  Its  seats  were  not  free.  It  did  not 
fellowship  with  the  neighboring  churches  by  sitting  in 
council  with  them,  or  by  an  exchange  of  pulpit  ser- 
vices by  its  ministers  with  theirs  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  first  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the 
vacant  house  of  the  Universalists.  In  1849  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Methodists  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  removed  from  Main  Street  to  where  it 
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now  standa,  repaired  and  fitted  up  within  and  with- 
out, a  spire  and  bell  added,  and,  altogether,  it  made 
a  neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship.  It  was 
dedicated  March  9,  1850.  The  expense  was  borne  by 
,Mr.  John  Sniitli,  who  conveyed  tlie  property  by  deed 
to  tlie  i)arish,  and,  in  addition,  gave  the  society  a 
permanent  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Some  years 
subsequent  to  this  a  parsonage  was  built  near  by  the 
Iiouse  of  worship,  and  given  to  the  soi'iety  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dove. 

At  first  the  church,  not  recognizing  tlie  neighbor- 
ing churches,  did  not  settle  its  ministers  in  the  usual 
Congregational  method,  through  the  medium  of  a 
council  composed  of  pastors  and  delegates  from  other 
Congregational  Churches.  They  were  employed  by 
the  year.  In  tiiis  way  the  church  had,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1S4(;,  and  November  5,  ISGo,  five  ministers, 
who  served  it  from  one  to  six  years  each.  This 
church,  while  not  in  fellowship,  wa.s  always  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  its  state<l  supplies  were  always 
in  brotherly  accord  with  the  pastors  of  neigliboring 
churches.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  all 
distinctions  were  obliterated.  The  next  minister 
called  by  the  church — Rev.  James  P.  Lane — was  duly 
installed,  after  the  Congregational  custom,  by  a 
council  composed  of  pastors  and  delegates  from 
neighboring  churches,  and  this  practice  has  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Rev.  James  P.  Lane  was  pastor  from  April  4,  18()G, 
to  March  27,  1870. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Williams  from  November  2!),  1870, 
to  April  24,  1872. 

Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright  from  May  27,  1S72,  to 
September  4,  1881. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  F.  Barrows  Makepeace, 
was  installed  January  12,  1882. 

Mr.  I,ane  has  since  been  settled  in  Bristol,  R.  I., 
and  in  Norton,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr,  Williams 
has  been  engaged  in  ministerial  work  at  the  West,  in 
various  capacities,  and  has  now  the  charge  of  city 
missionary  work  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Wright,  on  leaving  his  pastorate  here,  became 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Department  of  Oberlin  College,  where  he  received 
his  education.  He  is  still  there.  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  much  interested  in  scientific  studies,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  geology  and  biology.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  on  tiiese  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  schol- 
ars. Since  the  publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  has 
been  removed  to  Oberlin,  he  has  been  its  principal 
editor.  He  has  also  published  a  small  treatise  enti- 
tled "The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,"  especially 
designed  for  the  use  of  tlie  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing.    He  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 

The  church,  from  a  meml)crship  in  184t!  of  forty- 
four,  lias  increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
and  now  has  the  largest  membership  of  any  Protestant 
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church  in  town,  and  also  the  largest  Sabbath-school. 
Its  house  of  worship  has  been  refitted,  improved,  and 
made  more  attractive.  With  its  large  financial  ability, 
its  increasing  and  active  membership,  and  full  con- 
gregation, it  has  the  "  promise  and  potency  "  of  future 
growth  and  usefulness,  surpassing  those  of  the  p;ist. 

Union  Church,  Ballard  Valk. — After  some  un- 
successful eflbrts  to  establish  an  Kitiscojial  Church  in 
the  Vale,  and  to  unite  all  denominations  in  one  reli- 
gious enterprise,  a  church  was  organized  in  1850, 
called  the  "  Union  Congregational  Church."  The 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Greene  was  its  minister  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1850  to  the  day  of  his  death,  June  11, 
1880.  Mr.  Greene  was  born  in  1807;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  1834;  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1837;  was  thirteen  years  settled  in  Lynn- 
field,  before  coming  to  Ballard  Vale.  lie  left  no 
children — his  only  child,  a  son  educated  at  Amherot 
College,  having  died  before  him.  Through  his  efibrts 
a  comfortable  place  of  worship  has  been  erected  for 
the  society  which  he  so  long  served.  He  also  left  to 
the  church  for  a  parsonage  his  residence  at  the  Vale. 
The  society  has  always  been  weak,  depending  upon 
the  Home  Slissionary  Society  for  aid.  Rev.  Samuel 
Bowker  is  the  present  pastor. 

St.  Augustine  (Catholic)  Church. — This  church 
w;is  gathered  by  the  Augustine  Fathers  of  Lawrence 
in  1852.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  O'Donnell. 
He  was  followed  in  1862,  by  Rev.  Edward  Mullen, 
O.S.A.,  and  in  18r>3  by  Michael  F.  Gallagher,  O.S.A., 
by  Rev.  Ambrose  A.  Mullen,  O.S.A.,  in  18G;>,  by  Rev. 
Maurice  J.  Murphy,  O.S.A.,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and 
by  Rev.  J,  J.  Ryan  in  the  fall  of  1887.  This  society 
worshipped  in  a  house  built  on  Central  Street,  now 
unoccupied.  With  theincreasingnumber  of  worship- 
pers it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  house  for 
their  accommodation,  and  the  present  edifice  waa 
erected,  and  consecrated  September  2, 1883.  The  Sab- 
bath audience  here  averages  not  far  from  six  hundred, 
with  a  Sabbath-school  of  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
There  is  a  branch  society  at  Ballard  Vale,  served  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ryan,  the  pastor  of  the  Augustine  Church, 
which  has  a  neat  little  chapel  for  its  religious 
purposes.  The  members  of  this  large  society  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  Irish  nativity  or  descent,  showing 
what  a  marked  change  has  taken  jilace  in  the  nativity 
and  religion  of  the  people  during  the  last  half-century. 
The  cliariiablc  and  beneficent  organizations  sus- 
tained by  it  are  "  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodality,"  "  the 
Married  Ladies'  Sodality,"  and  "the  Children  of 
Mercy."  It  has  furnished  the  ciiurch  w'ith  two 
jiriests,— Rev.  Daniel  D.  Regan,  jiaslor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Timothy  H. 
Regan,  assistant  pitstor  at  .lohnsonville,  N.  Y.  These 
priests  are  both  sons  of  John  Regan,  of  Andover,  and 
were  educated  at  tlie  Punchard  Free  School  and 
Villanova  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Ministers. — The  following  persons,  who  were 
either  born  in  Andover  South  Parish,  or  resided  here 
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with  tbeir  parents  when  children,  have  become  min- 
isters. The  list  is  taken  largely  from  that  made  by  Dr. 
Mooar  for  the  "  South  Church  Manual." 

.lohn  Blunt,  son  of  Williiini Rrmhuitoi  1727 

James  Clumdler,  sun  of  Thoiiius {^adimted  1728 

.Samuel  Chandler,  son  of  Josiah graduated  1735 

Abie]  Abl)ot,  son  of  Deacon  John graduated  1737 

John  Cliandler,  son  of  ThoniHs graduated  1743 

Nathan  Holt,  son  of  Nicliolaa graduated  1767 

Abiel  Foster,^  son  of  Captain  Asa graduated  1756 

David  Osgood,  D.D.,  son  of  Captain  Isaac graduated  1771 

John  Abl>ot,=  son  of  Captain  John graduated  1784 

Robert  Oniy,  son  of  Robert graduated  178G 

Peter  Holt,  son  of  Deacon  Joshua graduated  1790 

Abiel   Alibot,  D.D.,  son  of  Captain  John graduated  1702 

Jonathan  French,  D.D,  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan grailuated  17'J8 

Tlios.  Abbot  Merrill,  D.D.,  son  of  Deacon  Thonias.graduated  1801 

John  I.ovejoy  Abbot.^son  of  John  Lovejoy gra<luated  1805 

Joshua  Cliandler,  son  of  Major  Abiel graduated  1807 

Jacob  Holt,  son  of  Dane graduated  1813 

Samuel  Phillips  Newman,  son  of  Deacon  Mark. ..graduated  1810 

John  R.  Adams,  son  of  John* gradviated  1821 

Amos  Blanchard,  D.D.,»  son  of  Deacon  Amoa gruduated  1820 

Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,''  son  of  Principal  J.  .\dams  ..  graduated  1827 

Leonard  Woods,'  son  of  Prof.  Leonard  Woods graduated  1827 

Joshua  Emery,  son  of  Joshua graduated  1831 

Sereno  Timothy  Abbott,  son  of  Asa graduated  1833 

Samuel  Ho]>kinH  Emery,  son  of  Joshua graduated  1834 

Wilson  Ingalls,  son  of  Ezra graduated  183fi 

Daniel  Bates  Woods,  son  of  Prof.  Leonard graduated  1837 

Daniel  Emerson,  sou  of  Prof.  Emerson graduated  1839 

Jonathan  Edwards,  son  of  Dr.  Justin graduated  1840 

Thomas  E.  Foster,  son  of  Captain  Thomas graduated  1840 

Joseph  Emerson,'*  son  of  Prof.  Emen^on graduated  1841 

Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D..9  8ou  of  Hon.  John graduated  1846 

Samuel  Emerson,  son  of  Prof.  Emerson graduated  1848 

Peter  Smith  Byers,  son  of  Jas.  (not  ordained) graduated  1851 

George  Mooar, 1'^  son  of  Benjamin  (West  Parish). .graduated  1851 

Osgood  Johnson,  son  of  Principal  Osgood graduated  1852 

Simon  S.  Fuller,  eon  of  Dr.  Fuller  (Episcopal)... .graduated  18.58 

John  F.  Aiken,  son  of  Hon.  John graduated  1858 

William  Edwards  Park,  son  of  Prof  E.  A.  Park...graduated  1861 

Allen  C.  Barrows,  son  of  Prof.  Barrows graduated  1801 

John  Phelps  Taylor,"  son  of  Prof.  John  L graduated  1862 

James  S.  Merrill.  D.D.,  son  of  Bev.  James  H. 

(West  Parish) graduated  1863 

John  H.  Manning,'=  son  of  Thomas graduated  1864 

David  S.  Morgan,  A ndover  Theological  Seminary. .graduated  1866 
E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  son  of  William 

(Free  Church) graduated  1869 

Daniel  D.  Regan,  sou  of  John  (Catholic) graduated  1870 

Moses  Stuart  Phelps,"  eon  of  Prof.  A.  Phelps graduated  1809 


1  Representative  in  the  General  Court,  New  Hampshire,  president  of 
the  State  Senate,  Chief  Justice  of  (^ourt  Common  Pleas,  ICockiugham 
County,  Kei)reftentative  in  the  Continenlal  Congress,  and  for  ten  years 
in  the  Congress  under  the  present  Constitution. 

2  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  merchant  in  Portland,  professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Bowdoin  College,  treasurer  of  the 
college. 

■^Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  minister  of  the  First  Church,  Boston. 

*  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 

'Pastor  of  First  Church  and  Kirk  Street  Church,  Lowell,  from  1820 
to  1870,  till  death,  forty-one  years. 

'J  Pastor  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  X.  Y.,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

r  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  i)resident  of  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine. 

8  Professor  tjf  ancient  languages,  Boloit  College. 

"  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  .Jersey  College,  president 
of  llnionCollege,  professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

10  Professor  iu  Pacific  Theological  .Seminary,  Califoruia. 

"  I'rofe.ssor  in  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary. 

12  .\ndover  Theological  Seminary. 

13  Professor  in  Smith  College,  Northampton. 


Charles  H.  Abbott,"  son  of  Henry graduated  1875 

George  U.  GutterBon.is  son  of  George graduated  1878 

Lawrence  Phelps,  son  of  Prof,  .\n8tin  Phelps. 
J.  D.  Stone,  son  of  Nahuni  (liaptitt). 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

ANDOV  ER— {Continued). 
EDUCATIONAL. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  for  the  most 
part  poorly  educated.  The  men  could,  as  a  rule,  read, 
write  and  perform  such  mathematical  calculations  as 
were  re<iuired  iu  their  ordinary  business.  There  were 
only  a  few  whose  education  took  a  much  wider  range. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  women  had  even  less  learn- 
ing than  the  men.  Many  of  them,  in  good  social 
standing,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  there 
was  occasion  for  their  signatures,  they  made  their 
marks.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  desire  for  a  better 
education  on  the  part  of  these  thus  deficient.  There 
is  evidence  that,  Irom  the  first  settlement,  there  was  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  create  schools. 
They  early  provided  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, so  far  at  least  as  to  have  them  taught  to  "  Read, 
Rite  and  Cypher."  The  ministers  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  teachers;  they  fitted  lads  for  Harvard  College. 

Dames'  schools  were  also  early  established  for  the 
instruction  of  young  children.  These  were  taught 
by  women  who  had  more  education  and  leisure  than 
their  female  neighbors,  and  were  usually  kept  at  the 
homes  of  the  teachers. 

The  residence  of  Gov.  Bradstreet  and  his  family  in 
the  town  for  a  number  of  years,  doubtiess,  gave  an 
impulse  to  all  these  efforts  for  abetter  education.  The 
sons  of  the  Governor,  fitted  at  the  parsonage  for  col- 
lege, and  graduated  at  Harvard,  mingling  with  the 
people,  helped  them  the  better  to  realize  the  value  of 
learning.  The  educated  man  was  the  oracle  of  the 
town.  As  men  prospered  and  acquired  the  means, 
they  sent  their  sons  to  college.  As  early  as  1678  the 
town  sent  to  Harvard  a  contribution  of  twelve  bushels 
of  corn  as  "a  compliment  for  y°  new  building  of  y'^ 
College,"  showing  thtit  the  college  was  an  object  of 
interest,  and  held  out  aspirations  for  their  children. 

In  the  year  1(;47,  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, every  township  of  fifty  families  was  required 
to  support  a  school  in  which  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  ;  and  every  town  of  a  hun- 
dred families  was  required  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school,  in  which  boys  could  be  fitted  for  Harvard 
College.  In  1G83  the  Legislature  further  enacted  that 
a  township  of  five  hundred  families  should  support 
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two  such  grammar  schools.  The  instruction  in  these 
schools  was  required  to  be  of"  such  a  irrade  that  the 
luipils  littins;  for  college  could  "rcail  any  classical 
author  into  Kuglish.und  readily  speak  and  make  true 
Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  ]Udse,  and  per- 
fectly decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  (ireek  tongue." 

These  laws  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  pco]ile  strug- 
gling to  get  a  living  and  establish  homes,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  cheerfully  borne. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  Andovcr,  by  its  growth, 
came  under  these  laws.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  not  till  1701  did  the  town  take  measures  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  reiiuiring  a  grammar  school.  In 
February  3,  1700-1,  it  was  ''  voted  that  a  conveniant 
school-house  be  erected  at  y"  parting  of  y"  ways,  by 
Joseph  Wilson's,  to  be  twenty  fool  long  and  sixteen 
foot  wide."  And  further,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  employ  for  the  school  a  suitable  master  from  year 
to  year.  This  latter  order  was  more  easily  voted  than 
executed.  Suitable  masters  were  scarce.  The  college 
graduates  wTre  in  demand  for  the  ministry.  The 
com|iensation  of  teachers  was  small.  But  Andover 
at  that  time  was  more  fortunate  than  her  neighbors 
in  having  a  son  of  her  own,  a  recent  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, who  was  fitted  for  the  place  and  willing  to  take 
it.  Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  son  of  Gov.  Bradstreet, 
in  1704  became  master  of  the  first  grammar  school 
in  town.  He  was  followed  in  this  office,  in  quick 
succession,  l)y  forty-one  others,  whose  united  services 
covered  eighty-seven  years.  In  this  line  of  gram- 
mar school  masters  we  find  some  notable  names, 
among  whom  are  Wm.  Symmes,  Jr.,  Samuel  Phillips 
and  Eliphalet  Pearson.  The  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated yearly  for  the  support  of  the  school  varied 
from  thirty-tive  to  forty-five  pounds,  not  certainly 
affording  a  luxurious  living  to  an  ambitious  graduate 
of  Harvard. 

When  the  town  was  divided  by  act  of  the  General 
Court,  in  1708,  into  "two  distinct  precincts,"  the 
grammar  school  was  not  divided,  but,  under  the 
same  master,  was  held  alternately  in  each  precinct. 
In  1718  a  school-house  was  erected  in  the  South 
Precinct  "  upon  the  Hill,  on  the  Southwest  of  the 
Meeting  House."  This  being  done,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  between  the  selectmen  and  Mr- 
James  Bailey,  January  12,  1719,  according  to  which 
he  was  "  to  keep  a  gramer  school  for  one  year  follow- 
ing, for  forty-foiir  pounds,  and  he  is  to  teach  children 
to  Read  and  elder  persons  to  wright  and  Sifcr  as  far 
as  they  are  capable  for  the  Time  being,  according  to 
the  Regular  methods  of  such  a  school,  and  to  keep 
the  School  in  each  precinct  for  the  s''  Term  of  Time, 
and  to  begin  the  sclioole  about  Ihrce-iiuarters  of  an 
hour  after  seven  a'clock,  and  to  kcej)  it  according  to 
the  accustomed  manner  in  the  Sheer  Towne." 

As  the  population  increased  in  the  "  outskirts  "  of 
the  town,  tliere  arose  a  demand  for  scho(d  accommo- 
dation nearer  their   phices  of  residence.     This  led  to 


sending  the  master,  for  a  time,  into  different  localities 
to  attend  upon  his  scholars.  We  have  the  following 
account  of  one  Philemon  Robbius,  who  was  muster  in 
1729,  ius  narrated  by  Miss  Bailey  : 

"Philemon  Robbins  came  first  to  keep  a  school  in 
Andover,  and  began  his  school  in  y'  south  end  of  y' 
Town,  and  continued  there  3  months,  and  then  went 
behind  the  pond  in  y'  first  day  of  December,  and 
continued  there  until  the  25th  day  of  said  December, 
and  then  Returned  to  the  middle  of  the  Town  and 
w-as  sent  to  the  south  end  of  the  towne,  and  continued 
there  until  the  Last  of  .lanuary,  and  then  was  sent 
and  continued  in  the  middle  of  the  town  into  y" 
Last  of  February  next,  and  then  was  sent  benind  the 
pond  in  y"  3d  day  of  March,  and  to  ccmtinne  there 
fourteen  nights,  and  then  y'  KUh  March  was  returned 
toy"  middle  of  y'  towne,  and  continued  there  nine 
weeks." 

Tiiis  wandering  of  the  schoolmaster  over  the  town 
to  teach  the  children  reminds  us  of  the  custom  which 
once  prevailed  in  the  country  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  cobblers  and  tailorcsscs  to  go  around 
among  the  people,  doing  the  work  of  their  craft  in 
the  homes  of  their  patrons. 

Regular  schools  were  not  established  in  the  out- 
lying ilistricts  before  1755.  The  schools  at  first  were 
of  a  lower  grade  than  the  grammar  school,  teaching 
little  save  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  They 
were  taught  in  winter  by  men,  in  the  summer  by 
women. 

In  1795  the  town  was  divided  int<i  twelve  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  school  was  sustained  from 
six  to  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  money 
for  the  support  of  these  twelve  schools  was  raised 
by  taxation,  as  at  present.  This  money  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of 
families  residing  in  the  district.  When  this  arrange- 
ment was  first  made,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
one  families  in  the  town,  and  six  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  for  their  support,  or  an  average  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  school.  Two  years  later  the  sum 
raised  was  eight  hundred  dollars.  When  the  dis- 
trict system  went  into  operation  the  grainiuar 
school  was  discontinued.  The  winter  schools  being 
taught  by  masters,  two-thirds  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  scholars  was  devoted  to  the 
winter  schools.  This  practice  of  having  the  winter 
schools  taught  by  nu'U,  in  which  much  the  larger  ])or- 
tion  of  the  money  aii[)roi)riated  was  exjiended,  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  then 
universally  thought  that  female  teachers  were  un- 
suitable for  winter  schools,  not  so  much  from  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  as  from  their  lack  of  muscle.  The 
older  boys  of  the  district,  who,  in  the  summer,  were 
employed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  were  expected 
to  attend  the  winter  school  for  three  or  four  months. 
These  boys  were  supposed  to  need  discipline  no  le.ss 
than  instruction.  The  long  ferule  and  the  birch  were 
as  necessary  an  outfit  lor  the  master  as  the  Arithmetic 
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and  the  Reader.  Hence  the  committee,  in  looking 
for  a  master,  had  regard  to  his  physical,  no  less 
than  his  intellectual  equipment.  In  these  winter 
schools,  in  not  a  few  districts  in  the  State,  there  used 
to  be  continually  recurring  contests  between  the  big 
boys  and  the  master  for  supremacy.  Not  seldom 
was  it  that  the  boys  came  off  victors,  though,  as  a 
rule,  the  birch  rod  and  oaken  ruler  conquered.  When 
the  ma-ster  was  overcome  and  cast  from  the  door  of 
the  school-room  into  a  snow-drift,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  he  usually  vacated  his  office. 

The  writer  has  personally  known  of  two  such  in- 
stances. As  late  as  1848,  in  a  district  school  in  a 
thriving  village,  which  had  from  the  first  been  under 
the  charge  of  a  master  during  the  winter  session,  the 
master  was  turned  out  of  the  school-house  and 
thrown  into  a  snow-drift  by  the  older  boys.  This  was 
not  generally  looked  upon  by  the  parents  as  any- 
thing to  be  severely  reproved.  The  struggle  between 
master  and  boys,  like  hazing  in  college,  being  of 
ancient  custom,  was  treated  with  sufferance.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  however,  a  dift'erent  state  of  feeling 
as  to  this  practice  havinggained  iuHuence  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  following  winter  the  district  committee-man 
was  persuaded  to  employ  a  young  lady,  who  had 
taught  the  summer  school  with  marked  success,  to 
continue  in  the  same  school  through  the  winter  ses- 
sion. When  the  news  of  this  new  departure  spread 
over  the  district,  it  produced  consternation  in 
some  parents  and  called  forth  open  opposition  and 
threats  from  others.  The  teacher  was  of  small  stature 
but  full  of  pluck,  richly  endowed  with  good  nature, 
tact  and  common  sense,  and  withal,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  knowledge  and  mother  wit.  The  protest- 
ing and  indignant  parents  were  told  that  the  lady 
teacher  would  take  her  place  in  the  school-room  at 
the  appointed  time,  that  she  was  amply  qualified  to 
instruct  their  sons  in  any  branch  of  learning  they 
might  wish  to  pursue,  and  that,  if  they  sent  their 
boys  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  being  flogged,  the 
committee  would  hire  an  Irishman  to  discharge  that 
part  of  the  teacher's  duty.  The  school  was  success- 
fully "kept,"  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  master 
has  been  employed  in  the  district. 

The  district  schools  in  this  town  were  sometimes 
called  "outskirt "  schools,  sometimes  "squadron" 
schools,  and  were  in  session  from  six  to  eight 
mouths.  They  were  much  under  the  oversight  of  the 
minister  of  the  two  parishes,  who  visited  them 
regularly  and  "catechised"  the  children.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards distinguished  himself  for  special  fidelity  in 
this  service.  As  all  the  parents  belonged  to  his  par- 
ish, this  practice  of  his,  so  far  from  being  cause  for 
complaint,  was  matter  of  universal  approval  and 
commendation. 

Within  coni])aratively  a  short  time,  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town. 
The  district  system  has  been  abolished.  The  schools 
are  graded  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 


high  schools,  and  in  all  the  grades  are  further 
divided  into  classes.  Those  supported  by  the  town 
are  all  taught  by  ladies.  The  Punchard  Free 
School,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  high  school, 
has  a  male  principal  and  two  female  assistants. 
The  employment  of  teachers  and  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  chosen  by  the  town.  Eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year  are  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools,  besides  the  income  from  the  Punchard 
fund.  The  school  buildings  are  all  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  town.  They  are  neat,  commodious 
and  comfortable,  which  could  not  have  been  .said  of 
some  of  them  under  the  district  system.  The  gram- 
mar, and  the  high  or  Punchard  school  buildings,  are  of 
brick,  large,  airy,  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances 
for  health,  convenience,  comfort,  and  for  aiding 
study.  The  aim  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers,  and  to 
continue  them  in  office  as  long  as  they  give  satisfac- 
tion or  desire  to  remain.  There  are  at  present 
twenty  teachers  employed  in  the  town  schools. 

The  Proprietors'  FtrxD. — This  fund,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  gift,  or  appropriation,  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  town,  successors  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors who  purchased  the  township  from  the  Indian 
Sagamore,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  title  by  a 
grant  from  the  General  Court.  This  company  re- 
tained its  legal  existence  till  all  the  land  included  in 
their  purchase  and  grant  had  been  deeded  to  indi- 
viduals, or  donated  to  public  uses.  In  closing  up 
their  accounts,  previous  to  dissolution,  they  found  a 
surplus  of  money  in  their  treasury  amounting  to 
$1749.  As  this  property  had  come  into  their  hands 
not  for  personal  advantage,  but  to  be  used  by  them, 
as  trustees,  for  the  public  benefit,  they  decided  to  de- 
vote the  money  to  educational  purposes  in  the  town. 
We  find  on  their  book  of  records  that  at  a  meeting 
held  September  23, 1801,  it  was  "  voted  that  the  money 
belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  Andover  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parishes."  After  more  ma- 
ture deliberation  it  was  subsequently  "  voted  that  the 
said  property  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  the 
income  of  the  one-half  to  be  applied  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic in  free  schools  in  the  South  Parish  in  said  An- 
dover; the  other  half  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Academy  in  the  North  Parish  in  Andover."  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
vote  into  effect.  As  the  matter  was  finally  arranged,  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  General  Court  creating 
a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  the 
l)arishes,  to  hold  and  use  the  fund,  "in  perpetiimn," 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  proprietors.  The 
charter  for  the  South  Parish  is  a  lengthy  one,  going 
nnicli  into  details.  It  is  carefully  drawn,  has  six  sec- 
tions, provides  for  the  holding  of  additional  funds  by 
the  trustees,  and  evidently  manifests  an  expectation 
that  their  fund  will  become  a  nucleus  for  the  gather- 
ing in  of  other  considerable  sums,  to  be  devoted  to 
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free  schooling.  'I'hey,  however,  limit  tlie  amount  to 
be  held  by  their  trustees  to  a  sum  that  will  yield  an 
income  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  expectation  of 
these  early  friends  of  free  schooling  has  not  been 
realized  in  the  manner  they  antici|>ate(l.  Not  a  dol- 
lar has  been  added  to  the  original  fund,  either  by 
gift  or  bequest.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  are  still  in 
existence,  and,  preserving  the  principal  intact,  they 
yearly  pay  over  the  income  to  the  Sidiool  Committee, 
who  use  it  to  lengthen  out  the  schools  beyond  the 
time  they  are  supported  by  the  town  appro[)riation8. 

l)Ut  this  small  sum  has  the  honorable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  money  set  ajiart  in  trust,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  education. 

What  the  silent  influence  of  this  small  trust  fund 
may  have  been,  tio  one  can  say.  That  it  was  |;rophetic 
is  apparent.  It  was  suggestive.  It  was  a  constant 
reminder  of  a  judicious  way  of  forever  benefiting  a 
community.  The  yearly  use  of  the  income  of  a  ]ier- 
manent  fund  for  free  schools  in  the  town,  being  a 
familiar  fact  to  Judge  Philli])s  from  his  boyhood,  may 
liave  ira|)lanted  in  his  mind,  early  and  unawares,  the 
idea  of  a  trust  fund  administered  for  educational 
purposes.  If  not  thus  the  seed-corn  of  an  aliundant 
harvest  of  like  benefactions,  it  was  certaiidy  the  fore- 
runner of  such  benefactions,  munificent  in  amount 
and  unspeakal)ly  fruitful  in  results.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable 10  suppose  that  the  latent  germ  of  a  free  high 
school  should  have  been  hidden  in  the  proprietors' 
perjietual  fund.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  in  An- 
dover  that  the  first  incorporated  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  boys  and  divinity  students,  and 
for  a  like  education  for  girls,  had  their  birth.  I'hil- 
lips  Academy,  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Abbot 
Female  Academy,  each  the  first  of  its  kind  endowed 
and  incorporated  in  the  country,  have  sent  the  fame  of 
this  small  country  town  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  further  still,  into  the  darkness  of  heathen  lands. 
Other  towns  in  the  State  far  surpass  Andover  in  other 
respects,  some  in  commercial  enterprise  and  import- 
ance, some  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  some  in  their 
manufacturing  interests  and  industries,  some  in  their 
wealth  and  architectural  adornments,  some  as  places 
of  heroic  historic  deeds ;  but  Andover  is  second  to  no 
other  town  in  the  State,  Cambridge  excepted,  for  its 
historic  educational  institutions,  and  the  wide  in- 
fluence, through  these  institutions,  it  has  exerted  in 
the  fields  of  letters,  science,  statesmanship,  morals 
and  religion.  Hence,  of  all  the  thing's  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  town,  the  inception,  growth  and 
character  of  these  institutions  of  learning  an;  of  tlic 
foremost  consequence. 

Mastur  Foster's  Sciiooi..  — Previous  to  our  no- 
tice of  these  incori)orated  institutions  of  learning,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  a  select  school  for  lads 
opened  in  the  South  Parish  by  Mr.  William  Foster, 
not  long  after  the  removal  of  .Judge  Phillips  to  the 
South  Parish.  This  private  school  was,  fcjr  the  mcjst 
part,   patronized   from    aliroad.     ^Ir.  I'(jstcr  tuok   the 


lads  into  his  family,  and  gave  them  such  care  and 
training  as  their  age  and  circumstances  required. 
"Master  Foster's"  school  became  quite  celebrated, 
and  proved  to  be,  both  to  master  and  [lupils,  a  .source 
of  profit.  It  was  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  or 
till  the  teacher  had  become  enfeebled  by  age. 

PuNCiiAiii)  Fkkk  Sc'nooi,. — The  Punchard  Free 
School,  as  its  luime  implies,  was  established  by  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Benjaiuin  Hanover  Pun- 
chard. Mr.  Punchard  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  De- 
cember IG,  1709.  His  ancestors  were  immigrants 
from  the  island  of  Jersey.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  compelled,  from 
that  date,  to  earn  his  own  living.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  enjoyed  the  a<lvantages  of  good  schools  and  com- 
petent teachers.  But,  at  this  early  age,  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  terminated. 

That  he  imjirovcd  well  the  privileges  he  enjoyed  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  a  little  above  the  age 
of  eleven,  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist,  afterwardsas 
a  clerk  in  a  West  India  store  in  Boston. 

In  this  latter  employment  he  developed  so  much 
ability,  and  displayed  such  industry  and  fidelity,  as  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and,  at  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  a  partnership  in  the  firm.  But  the 
labor  and  responsibility  of  his  position  wore  upon 
his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  undue  hardshii)S  in  his 
youth.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  bui-iness  and  re- 
tire from  the  firm  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
had,  however,  in  this  brief  period,  acquired  a  hand- 
some fortune  fVu-  those  days.  He  came  to  Andover  as 
a  desirable  locality  for  recruiting  his  exhausted  ener- 
gies. Here  he  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Andover 
Bank,  then  recently  .started.  He  also  soon,  in  part- 
nership with  j\Ir.  John  Derby,  opened  a  store  in  the 
town  for  trade  in  miscellaneous  goods.  Here  also  he 
married  the  (laughter  of  Mr.  Abraham  Marland,  and 
when,  in  1884,  the  Marlanil  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incoiporated,  he  Ijccanie  one  of  the  few  incor- 
porators and  owners.  This  business,  proving  emi- 
nently lucrative,  added  iriucb  to  his  fortune.  He 
built  a  handsome  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  finest  at  that  time  in  the  town.  He  traveled 
much  in  this  and  foreign  (countries,  partly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  health,  and  partly  to  increase  his 
knowledge  and  gratify  his  taste.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  young.  His  own  de- 
l)rivation  of  educational  privileges  in  his  youth,  and 
his  residence  in  Andover,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
impregnated  with  the  school  spirit,  doubtless  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  a  free  school,  as  the  most  desir- 
able object  upon  which  to  bestow  his  wealth.  He 
was  childless,  and  had  few  near  kindred.  He  was 
withal  a  iiul)lic-spiritcd  man,  and  desired  earnestly 
tiie  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen. 
He  had  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
E])iscopal  Church  in  the  town,  and  in  his  will  left  a 
handsome  sum  for  its  maintenance,  lie  was  a  com- 
municant in  this  church,  a  consistent  member  aiplde- 
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vout  worshipper.  He  died  April  4,  1850,  aged  fifty 
years,  three  months  and  tiiiieteen  days. 

In  his  will  he  bequeathed  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
with  a  reversion,  at  the  decease  of  his  wife,  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  additional,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  school  for  the  town.  Ten  thousand  of  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  were  made  available  for  a  building, 
and  forty  thousand  were  to  be  kept  in  trust  as  a  per- 
petual fund  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  re- 
versionary bequest,  when  received,  was  to  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fund. 

The  following  provisions  for  the  management  of 
the  school  are  specified  in  the  will : 

"Said  school  shall  bo  iiiuler  the  direction  of  eight  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Hector  of  Christ  Churcli  is  to  be  one  ;  also,  the  niioisters  of  the  South 
Parish  and  West  Parish  Congregational  Societies  to  be  raenibers ;  also, 
the  remaining  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Andover  in  Town- 
Meeting,  to  serve  for  three  years  ;  two  of  whom  to  be  taken  from  Christ 
Church  Society,  two  from  the  South  Parish  Society,  and  one  from  the 
"West  Parish  Society.  Said  school  to  be  free  to  all  youths  resident  in 
Andover,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  trustees  as  to  age  and  qualifica- 
tions. No  sectarian  influence  to  be  used  in  the  school ;  the  Bible  to  be 
in  daily  use  ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  the  pupils  shall  join  audi- 
bly with  the  teacher,  in  the  morning,  at  the  opening  ;  the  said  trustees 
to  have  the  sole  direction ;  and  power,  also,  to  determine  and  decide 
■whether  the  school  shall  be  for  males  only,  or  for  the  benefit  of  both 
sexes.  Said  school  to  be  located  in  the  Sciuth  Parish,  of  .Andover,  but 
free  for  all  the  Parishes  equally." 

These  provisions  of  the  will  have  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  Since  the  North  Parish  has  been  incorpo- 
rated as  a  separate  town,  it  has  established  a  high 
school  of  its  own,  and,  though  legally  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Punchard  School,  the  people  of  North 
Andover  have  long  since  ceased  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right. 

An  act  of  incorporation  for  the  school  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  f^ebruary  2G,  1851.  Also  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  March  28,  1856,  the  Punchard 
School  was  made  the  High  School  for  the  town,  thus 
relieving  the  town  from  the  statute  obligation  to  sus- 
tain by  taxation  a  high  school. 

The  amount  of  money  designated  in  the  will  for  a 
school  building  being  quite  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  there  being  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  trustees  as  to  the  best  location  for  the 
building,  the  edifice  was  not  commenced  till  June, 
1855.  It  was  completed  in  September,  1856.  The 
interest  on  the  money,  added  to  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars de..ignated  in  the  will,  enabled  the  trustees  to 
erect  a  building  both  commodious  and  attractive.  It 
was  dedicated  September  2,  1856,  the  address  on  the 
occasion  being  delivered  by  Dr.  Fuller,  rector  of 
Christ  Church  and  trustee  of  the  school. 

This  building  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire 
on  the  morning  of  December  15,  1868.  The  insur- 
ance money,  not  being  sufficient  t )  replace  the  build- 
ing, and  the  town  having  been  enjoined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  carrying  out  their  vote  to  aid,  with 
an  appropriation,  tlie  trustees  in  rebuilding,  the 
school  was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  town  pur- 
chased the  site  of  the  Punchard  School  building  of 
the  trustees,  erected  thereon  an  edifice  similar  in  de- 


sign, appearance  and  structure  to  the  former  edifice, 
with  minor  changes,  which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  desirable,  and  then  leased  the  same  to  the  Pun- 
chard trustees  for  a  nominal  yearly  rent.  In  this 
building  the  school  was  opened  September,  1871. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  institution  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  permanent  fund,  having  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  insurance  money  and  the  sale  of  land, 
now  amounts  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Peter  Smith  Byers,  A.M.,  was  the  first  princi- 
pal elected.  He  died  March  19,  18.56,  never  having 
filled  the  position  of  principal.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  had  been  assistant  teacher  in 
Phillips  Academy  and  principal  of  the  High  School 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  On  account  of  his  scholarship, 
general  ability,  success  as  a  teacher  and  rich  promise 
of  future  usefulness  as  the  manager  and  instructor  of 
youth,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Punchard  School 
by  the  trustees  in  advance  of  the  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  given  leave  to  travel  for  his 
health,  in  the  mean  time  drawing  the  salary  of  the 
principal. 

His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  and  even  to  the 
present  day  is  spoken  of  with  tenderness  and  regret. 
One  of  his  classmates  at  Harvard,  speaking  of  him, 
w'rites:  "  In  his  threefold  character  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  he  had  the  entire  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  our  class.  If  I  were  to  single 
out  any  one  who  had  a  more  uniform  and  high  re- 
spect from  all,  and  who  had  a  higher  influence  than 
any  other  upon  the  class,  I  should  certainly  single 
him.  Until  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  the  last 
of  his  friends  and  classmates,  the  direct  influence  of 
his  Christian  example  will  live  upon  earth." 

The  brother  of  Mr.  Byers,  Mr.  John  Byers,  of  New 
York,  has  given  money  for  an  alcove  in  Memorial 
Hall  with  books  in  his  remembrance,  also  a  memorial 
in  Christ  Church. 

The  second  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Nathan 
M.  Belden,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  elected  January  1,  1856, 
and  resigned  February  27,  1857.  Mr.  Belden  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Seymour,  of  Haverhill, 
who  was  elected  February  27, 1857,  and  resigned  Oc- 
tober, 1858. 

Mr.  William  Gleason  Goldsmith,  A.M.,  a  native 
of  Andover,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a 
student  of  law,'succeeded  Mr.  Seymour,  being  elected 
November  1,  1858.  When  the  school  building  was 
destroyed,  and  the  school  was  to  be  suspended,  Mr, 
(ioldsmith  resigned  and  took  the  position  of  Peabody 
Instructor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Phillips 
Academy.  While  he  was  in  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  position,  Dr.  Taylor,  the  principal,  died  sud- 
denly, and  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  appointed  to  act  as 
principal  till  the  close  of  the  year.  On  the  re-opening 
of  the  Punchard  School  in  1871,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was 
re-appointed  principal,  which  position  he  held  with 
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markoil  success  till  his  lesignation,  I)cccml)cr  22, 
issfi.     He  is  now  ]iustniastcr  (or  the  tmvti. 

Ill  ISS.")  Mr.  Charles  11.  Clark,  >r..\..  a  graduate  of 
liowdoinCiillege,  Maine,  was  electrd  |irinci|>al  tii  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Goldsmith.  He  is  still  liliiiig  the  ofliee 
and  conducting  the  school  successfully,  with  the  aid 
of  two  female  assistants. 

Hox.  Samiei,  Phii,i>ips. — As  the  [>otential  exist- 
ence of  I'hillipa  Academy  dates  back  to  the  hirth  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  Senator,  Judge,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, conceiver  and  projector  of  this  institution,  and 
prime  mover  in  every  step  of  its  development  from  a 
crude  idea  to  an  accomplished  fact,  whose  personality 
was  infused  into  every  sentiment  and  principle  upon 
which  the  institution  is  ba>ed,  it  is  tilting  that  any 
historical  sketch  of  this  institution  should  o)ieu  with 
the  birth  of  Jlr.  Plulli]is,  and  synchronize  with  his  life 
to  its  close. 

Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  sixth  child  of  Samuel  Phil- 
lips and  Elizabeth  Barnard  Phillips,  and  the  only 
one  of  seven  that  lived  to  manhood,  was  born  in 
Andover,  February  5,  1752.  He  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  Rev.  George  Phillips  of  Watertown,  the 
head  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  the  grandson 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  the  South 
Church.  He  was  not  a  robust  boy,  and  was  much 
more  dis]iosed  to  bo<iks  than  hardy  sports  ;  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sedate  temperament,  inclining  him  to 
pursuits  and  companionships  unusual  to  lads  of  his 
years.  Though  his  father  was  a  trader,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  desired  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion for  his  only  child.  With  this  in  view,  the  boy 
was  .sent  to  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  then  in  the  country,  for  a  pre- 
paratory training.  He  was  thirteen  years  old,  "a  re- 
markably systematic,  industrious,  mature  child,  full  of 
bright  promise  in  kindred  virtues  for  the  future."  At 
Dummer  he  met  Kliphalet  Pearson,  then  a  jioor  boy, 
eager  and  struggling  for  a  liberal  education.  This 
school  accpiaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  which 
grew  in  strength  through  the  years  of  preparation,  and 
soon  through  the  collegiate  course  into  tiioir  manhood, 
when  it  became  the  .source  of  unspeakable  benefit 
to  both  and  to  mankind.  Young  Phillips  from  his 
earliest  years  was  serious-minded,  the  child  of  an- 
cestral faith  and  prayers,  lilameless  in  conduct,  and 
of  a  devout  disposition  ;  but  not  till  eighteen  years 
old  did  he  publicly  declare  his  faith  in  Christ, 
and,  by  uniting  with  the  Church,  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  act  was  the  result  of  long 
deliberation,  and  was  done  with  such  thoughtfulness 
and  firmness  of  purpose,  as  to  furnish  an  efTectual 
barrier  against  the  temptations  of  youth  and  college 
life.  He  wits  in  his  junior  year  at  this  time,  having 
entered  Harvard  when  but  fifteen  years  old.  He 
graduated  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the 
largest  class  the  College  gradmited  till  the  year  ISIO. 
He  was  second  in  rank  in  this  class,  which  contained 
many  men    who   afterwards    gained    distinction    in 


various  pursuits  and  professions.  He  was  not  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  but  studious;  making  amends  for  his 
slowness  in  acijuisition  by  his  diligenci',  ami  bv  the 
tenacity  with  whicdi  his  memory  held  what  hard 
labor  had  gained.  He  was,  withal,  exceedingly  con- 
scientious in  the  use  ol  his  time  and  in  the  improvement 
of  his  op])ortunities.  In  his  journal  we  find  exi)res- 
sions  of  regret  for  time  wasted  in  sleep,  and  for  "pre- 
cious moments  unimproved.''  "  Time  once  gone,"  he 
says,  "  is  gone  forever.  Wc  take  no  notice  of  it  but 
by  its  loss  ;  how  short  I  and  of  wliat  vast  imi)ortance 
is  a  diligent  improvement  of  it."  in  this  conscien- 
tious use  of  opportunities  and  time  we  may  find  the 
secret  of  his  nianilbld  labors  and  marked  successes. 
The  proverb  of  the  wise  king  is  here  verified  :  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand 
before  kings."  We  see  here  a  young  man  leaving 
college  with  a  frail  body,  a  mind  well  trained,  but  of 
slow  movement,  with  no  genius,  unless  it  be  for 
tireless  work,  who,  l>y  a  diligent  use  of  his  powers, 
opportunities  and  time,  achieves  marked  success  in 
various  lines  of  labor,  and  lays  the  nation  under 
obligation  by  his  benefactions  and  example. 

While  in  college,  Mr.  Phillips  became  intimately 
ac(iuaintcd  with  Miss  Pha^be  Foxcroft,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Francis  F'oxcroft.  This  lady  was  ''  highly  cul- 
tivated in  mind  and  manners,  the  very  center  of  an 
attractive  and  courted  circle,  sprightly,  ardent  and 
sanguine."  But  she  was  his  senior  by  more  than 
eight  years,  having  been  born  August  12,  174.';!.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity  in  age,  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  frequent  association  resulted  in  "  a 
devoted  and  lasting  mutual  attachment."  The  youth 
of  nineteen  left  college  affianced  to  a  lady  approach- 
ing her  twenty-eighth  birthday.  This  disparity  in 
years  was  regarded  by  the  i)areiits  of  Mr.  Phillips  as 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union.  They  were 
greatly  displeased  at  the  arrangement.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  parental  opiiosiiion,  he  deferred  indefi- 
nitely the  marriage  which  he  had  proposed  should 
take  place  soon  after  his  graduation.  He  submitted 
to  the  wishes  of  his  jiarents  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
hut  his  heart  could  not  yield  obedience.  Naturally 
frail,  he  grew  more  feeble  under  the  severe  trial,  until 
there  were  but  faint  hopes  of  his  life.  On  being  told 
the  condition  of  their  only  child,  its  cause  and  rem- 
edy, by  the  family  physician,  they  yielded  their 
opposition,  and  the  nuirriage  took  place  in  1773,  after 
two  years  of  painful  waiting.  This  marriage  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  very  happy  one,  but  also  one  pecu- 
liarly fitting  and  helpful. 

The  same  year,  and  previous  to  iiis  marriage,  while 
but  twenty- one  years  old,  he  had  been  chosen  town 
clerk  and  treasurer,  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
held  these  responsible  ofticcs  for  fourteen  years.  From 
this  time  onward,  Mr.  Phillips  was  prominent  in  the 
public  afi'airs  of  the  town.  The  country  was  in  a  state 
of  ferment  on  account  of  the  aggressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.     While  in  college,  he  had  been 
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in  the  midstof  the  popular  discussions  and  excitement 
on  this  matter.  For  two  years  |irevious  to  his  grad- 
uation, the  General  Court  had  convened  in  the  college 
chapel.  The  British  troops  had  been  quartered  in 
Boston,  and  the  massacre  had  taken  place.  His 
mind  and  heart  had  been  fully  instructed  and  quick- 
ened by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  He  had  been 
educated  in  that  nursery  of  patriots;  he  had  felt  the 
hurt  of  tyranny.  With  this  training  and  exi)erience, 
young  Phillips,  on  returning  to  his  native  town,  was 
prepared  for  leadership  in  the  troublous  times  to  fol- 
low. Hence,  when  a  Provincial  Congress  was  called 
in  1775,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town,  and, 
though  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  its  proceedings.  During  the  ten  months 
of  its  existence,  and  the  four  long  sessions  through 
which  it  sat,  he  was  indefatigaljle  in  his  labors  for  the 
public  good.  Associated  with  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock  and  other  leading  patriots,  he  gained  inspi- 
ration from  their  speech  and  spirit,  and  by  his  youthful 
ardor  and  sound  judgment  added  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  patriot  cause.  In  this,  his  first  experience  in  a 
deliberative  body,  he  gained  no  little  reputation  for 
persuasive  speech.  Without  any  claims  to  the  spec- 
ial gifts  or  arts  of  the  orator  or  the  rhetorician,  he  spoke 
with  such  candor,  sincerity,  earnestness,  clearness  and 
good  sense,  as  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  assembly  and 
produce  conviction  in  their  minds.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  was  placed  upon  the  important  committees  that 
held  conferences  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
army. 

In  1779  Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  one  of  the  four 
representatives  from  Andover  to  the  convention  held 
in  Cambridge,  Sept.  1,  of  that  year,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution for  the  State.  He  was  selected  by  the  conven- 
tion as  one  of  the  three  members  from  Essex  county, 
to  make  up  a  committee  of  thirty-one,  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  "  a  Frame  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  Declaration  of  Rights."  The  ablest  and 
most  experienced  men  of  the  State  were  members  of 
this  convention,  which  comprised  three  hundred  dele- 
gates. With  this  body  of  distinguished  men,  Mr. 
Phillips  labored  faithfully,  wisely  and  efiiciently,  con- 
tributing his  part  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
that  met  the  approval  of  the  people,  and,  in  opera- 
tion, has  proved  to  be  a  most  judicious  fundamental 
law. 

At  the  first  pjpular  election  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  Senator,  receiving  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  this  office.  This 
was  in  1780,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
To  this  honorable  position  he  was  re-elected,  with 
practical  unanimity  for  twenty  years  in  succession, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  1787,  when,  with 
General  Lincoln  and  Samuel  Allync  Otis,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  he  was  employed  in  the  delicate  duty  of 
suppressing  and  (piictiug  the  Shays'  Rebellion.  In 
1785  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Senate,  which 


high  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years,  till  elected 
lieutenant  governor.  In  1781,  when  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Han- 
cock, one  of  four  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Essex  County.  Though  not  a  lawyer,  and 
ignorant  of  legal  usages  and  precedents,  and  associ- 
ated with  such  able  jurists  as  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Samuel  Holton  and  John  Pickering,  he  so  conduct- 
ed himself  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  bar  no 
less  than  that  of  the  people,  whose  cases  came  before 
him  for  trial.  What  he  lacked  at  first  in  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  soon  more  than  made  up 
by  his  diligence  in  study,  his  patience,  common  sense, 
sound  judgment  and  unbending  integrity.  In  the 
manifold  cases,  petty  and  important,  which  came  be- 
fore his  court,  he  gave  to  each  such  careful  and  con- 
scientious examination  as  to  secure  the  reputation 
not  only  of  an  upright,  but  also  that  of  a  legally 
sound  judge.  In  fact,  such  was  his  judicial  stand- 
ing among  the  people,  that  he  was  popularly  known 
and  spoken  of  as  the  Judge.  He  held  the  position 
for  sixteen  years,  till  his  multiplied  cares  and  declin- 
ing vigor  compelled  him  to  demit  its  onerous  duties. 
During  these  sixteen  years  of  service,  Judge  Phil- 
lips, though  at  the  same  time  weighted  with  the  cares 
of  State,  and  not  a  few  business  enterprises,  was  nev- 
er absent  from  his  place  on  the  bench  at  a  session  of 
the  court  but  twice,  and  these  two  absences  were  ow- 
ing to  his  being  at  the  time  engaged  upon  other  im- 
portant public  affairs.  His  addresses  to  the  grand 
jurors  were  especially  noted  for  their  direct,  plain  and 
forcible  presentment  of  the  duty  of  the  grand  juror 
with  regard  to  all  crimes,  misdemeanors  and  neglects 
which  should  come  to  his  knowledge,  either  by  in- 
formation or  observation.  On  one  occasion  he  tells 
them  "  you  may  be  considered  as  the  eye  and  the  ear 
of  the  public,  which  the  law  has  provided,  to  notice 
those  ofl'ences  that  come  within  your  knowledge,  and 
which  the  public  welfare  requires  should  be  corrected 
and  suppressed.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
every  law,  unexecuted,  is  a  standing  monument  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  government,  and  tends  to  bring 
its  authority  into  disrepute  and  contempt."  The  la- 
bor connected  with  his  position  as  judge  and  senator 
was  enhanced  by  the  distance  of  his  home  from  the 
place  of  his  work.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  Boston, 
Salem  and  Newburyport  on  horseback,  often  spend- 
ing much  of  the  night  on  these  solitary  and  weari- 
some journeys.  In  this  way  his  never  robust  body, 
when  exhausted  by  a  hard  day's  work,  would  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  it  is  thought  that,  by  this  con- 
tinuous overwork,  his  days  on  earth  were  shortened. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  shirk  or  to  spare  himself. 

In  addition  to  his  senatorial  and  judicial  func- 
tions, he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  regarding  its  most  im- 
portant interests,  at  a  time  of  much  perplexity,  di- 
vision and  discussion,  when  almost  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  government  of  the  country  was  in  a 
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oIuiDtie  mill  loniiiitive  state.  Ho  alsn  oiirricil  on  sue- 
ccssftilly  ilillVrciit  ln-anclirs  of  Imsinrss.  He  was  the 
owner  and  etiltivatnr  of  lai's^e  ami  ]iiolitable  larnis — 
niaintaineil  store.-;  lor  eountry  niereliamlise  in  three 
.se|>arate  phices,  was  a  U^adiii};  member  of  the  Har- 
vard College  corporation,  and  was  a  large  manufacturer 
for  those  days,  first  of  powder,  :nul  then  of  paper. 
Another  great  work  whieh  he  early  to(]k  in  hand,  and 
Upon  whieh  he  spent  his  l)est  thought  and  most  un- 
wearied ellbrts,  was  the  estaldishment  of  a  Iree  acade- 
my for  the  education  of  boys. 

PiiiLi.ir.s  Academy. — This  iiroject  for  a  free 
academy  lor  tlie  education  of  boys  seems  to  have 
been  latent  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  riiilliiis  at  an  early 
date  in  his  life,  perchance  before  he  left  the  walls  of 
Harvard.  It  began  to  take  shape,  and  find  expres- 
sion, it  is  presumed,  as  early  as  177(j,  when  he  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  manufacture  <]f  powder  for 
the  [latriot  army.  There  is  a  nnuuHcript  paper  ex- 
tant, in  the  Inindwriting  of  ^Ir.  Phillips,  which  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  in  the  early 
part  of  177G,  which  directly  treats  of  this  subject.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  father  and  begins  by  deprecating 
the  decay  of  virtue,  public  and  jjrivate,  the  prevalence 
of  public  atul  private  vice,  "the  anuizing  change  in 
the  tempers,  dispositions  and  conduct  of  jieople  in 
this  iMjuntry  within  these  thirty  years,"  This  decay 
of  virtue  and  prevalence  of  vice  he  attributes  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
This  state  of  things  bodes  incalculable  evil  in  the  fu- 
ture to  families  and  the  country.  The  remedy  can 
not  be  found  in  any  existing  plan  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  The  gramm:ir  schools  are  hoindessly  un- 
equal to  the  task  ul'  ciuTecting  existing  evils.  Re- 
course must  be  had  to  "/he  mef/wd  of  tin-  mii-inits." 
His  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  only  ]iartial,  viz.: 
"  That  a  public  building  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  children  sent,  be  supported  and  continued 
there  for  a  certain  term,  say  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
fourteen."  A  teacher  was  at  hand,  "  one  of  the  best 
of  men,"  who,  in  addition  to  thr  intellectual  training, 
should  "  make  it  his  chief  concern  to  see  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  morak  of  the  ]iU]iils,and  atlentively  and 
vigiu'ously  guard  against  the  tirst  dawning  of  de- 
praved nature.  He  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  several 
relations  they  sustain  to  God,  their  parents,  the  pub- 
lie  and  their  neighbors,  and  make  their  whole  Course 
of  education  oiie  ciyntiniied  liu-ture.  on  all  thut  is  ijrcat 
and  <j(>(id."  A  garden  plot  is  also  suggested,  where 
the  boys  who  are  destined  to  become  farmers  may  be 
taught  the  art  of  agriculture.  From  such  an  institu- 
tion as  thus  outlined  .^^r.  Phillips  anticipates  a  sur- 
prising change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo]>le. 
He  looks  for  a  success  surpassing  that  ''  from  the 
labors  of  )>ried  and  maiji-tlrate  united." 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice  and  answer  the  object- 
ions   which     might    be    urged   against    the   scheme, 
closing  with  a  gentle  hint  to  his   wealthy  father  that 
he  might  aid  this  "glorious  plan"   by  giving  to  it  the 
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I  money  which  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him  to  ])art  with. 

!  .\nd  then,  looking  to    the  blessing  of  thus  giving,  he 

says,   "\Vlio  would   not    gain    inconceivably   by   sjiar- 

ings.)me  of  that  wealth  Ibr  which  he  has  no  occa>ion, 

in  order  to  establish  such  a  design  '.'  " 

It  is  to  111-  boriu-  in  mind  that  the  writer  of  this 
is  the  only  child  and  heir  of  the  man  whom  he  im- 
portunes, by  the  highest  motives,  to  devote  his  wealth 
to  a  charitable  purpose.  The  sclioid  here  outlined 
was  not  indeed  the  sc-liool  finally  established.  There 
was  no  pattern  even  among  "the  ancients"  for  the 
school  that  was  struggling  for  birth  in  his  brain. 
Alter  many  ami  prolonged  conferences  with  his  bos- 
om friend  and  co-worker,  was  the  plan  matured  and 
given  to  the  world.  At  first  Jlr.  Phillips  was  oppos- 
ed to  making  his  school  a  classical  school,  thinking 
that  the  study  ofthe^iagaii  writers  did  not  tend  to 
promote  in  the  young  morality  ami  piety — the  prime 
purpose  of  his  project.  Neither  was  he  in  favor  of  fos- 
tering charity  students  in  liis  school,  believing  that 
tlie  sons  of  the  rich  would  be  numerous  enough  to 
take  up  all  the  space  and  attention  the  institution 
could  oft'er.  He  reasons  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
rich  child  for  doing  good  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
poor  child,  while  his  happiness  is  of  equal  conse- 
quence. "His  disinlerestedness  is  a  great  argument  in 
favor  of  his  honest  intentions  in  following  the  pro- 
fession of  a  minister,  that  he  does  it  from  principle 
and  no/  from,  a  lucrative  view;  but  charity  scholars 
must  pursue  this;  they  speak  because  they  are  hired 
to;  it  is  their  living,  say  the  scotVers."  His  views 
underwent  a  radical  change  on  these  iiarticulars  be- 
fore the  ideal  academy  became  a  reality.  Poor  boys 
were  made  welcome  frcuu  the  first,  and  funds  were 
solicited  and  obtained  by  himself  for  their  support, 
and  the  institution  was  opened  as  a  distinctively  class- 
ical school,  and,  as  such,  has  been  conspicuous  the 
country  over  from  that  time  to  this. 

There  was  much  consultation  and  conference  with 
leading  educators,  especially  with  his  life-long  friend, 
Eli|)halet  Pearson,  as  to  the  scope  and  shape  the 
Academy  should  take.  A  plan  was  fixed  upon.  His 
fiither  and  his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
had  been  persuaded  to  endow  the  institution.  lu 
fact,  through  his  influence  and  ardor  in  the  mat- 
ter, they  had  come  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  i)roject.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
trcdlingiuHuence  over  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  these, 
his  nearest  kindred.  He  was  prospectively  heir  to 
their  estates,  and,  in  persuading  them  to  devote  a  por- 
ti(Mi  of  their  |)roperly  to  this  benevolent  object,  he 
won  them  to  his  wishes  by  his  unsellishness,  no  less 
than  by  his  argument.  His  father  gave  land,  his 
uncle  money.  The  South  Parish  was  chosen  for  the 
location  of  the  institution.  Jlr.  Phillips  moved  into 
a  house  ujion  the  land  purchased,  thai  he  miglit  be 
near  to  the  academy,  as  well  as  to  his  powdi'r-mill, 
then  working  to  sujiply  the  army.  A  ebarli'r  was 
carefully   drawn   up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and    under    it. 
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as  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the   academy  was  iucor- 
ported  October  4.  1780. 
The  act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows  : 

"  I7SII,  Octolfi-  4. 
*'  State  of  Massaciicsett.s  Bay — Au  act  to  incorporate  an  academy  in 
the  town  of  Andover,  by  the  name  of  Phillips  Academy. 

"  Preamble. 
*'  Whereas^  the  education  of  youth  has  ever  been  considered  by  the 
wise  and  good  as  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  a  people ;  as  at  that  periotl  the  mind  easily  receives  and  re- 
tains impressions,  is  formed  with  peculiar  advantage  to  piety  and  vir- 
tue and  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  useful  knowledge :  and 
whereas,  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  Esq.,  and  the  Honorable  .John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  in  the  County 
of  Rockingham,  and  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Esq.,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty.cight,  by  a  legal  instrumecit  of  that  date,  gave,  granted  and  assigned 
to  the  Honorable  William  Phillips,  Esquire,  and  others,  therein  named, 
and  to  their  heirs,  divers  lots  and  parcels  of  land,  in  said  Instrument  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  certain  other  estate,  to  the  use  and  upon  the  trust  fol- 
lowing, namely,  that  the  rents,  profits,  and  interest  thereof  be  forever 
laid  out|and  expended  by  the  Trustees  in  the  said  Instrument  named,  for 
the  support  of  a  Public  Free  School  or  Academy,  in  the  town  of  An- 
dover: and  ju/icreas  the  execution  of  the  generous  and  important  de. 
sign  of  the  grantoi-s  aforesaid  will  be  attended  with  very  great  embar- 
rassments, unless  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees,  mentioned  in 
the  said  Instrument,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  authorized  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  actions  at  law,  and  transact  such  other  matters  in 
their  corporate  capacity  as  the  interest  of  the  said  Academy  shall  re- 
quire :— 

"Academy  E.sta 


"  I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ; 
that  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  the  Town  of  Andover,  and 
County  of  Essex,  an  Academy,  by  the  name  of  PhlUips  Academy,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of 
youth,  in  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Music  and  the  Art  of  Speaking  ;  also  practical  Geome- 
try, Logic  and  Geography,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  Languages,  as  opportunity  niaj'  hereafter  permit,  and  as  the 
Trustees,  hereinafter  provided,  shall  direct. 

"Trustees  Appointed  and  Incorporated. 
"  II.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Philips  of  Andover  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of 
Exeter  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips  and  Oliver  Wendell, 
Esqs.,  and  John  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suftblk,  and 
State  of  fliassachusetts  Bsy,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  of  Epping,  in  the 
County  of  Rockingham  aforesaid,  the  Reverend  William  Symmesof  said 
Andover,  the  Reverend  El  las  Smith  of  Middleton,  in  the  said  County  of 
Essex,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French,  Sanniel  Phillips,  Jun'r.,  Esq., 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abbot,  yeoman, 
all  of  Andover  aforesaid,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed Trustees  of  said  Academy;  and  they  are  hereby  incorporated 
into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  TrmUn  of  Phillips  Academtj  ; 
and  that  they,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  and  continue  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  the  same  name  forever." 

Following  these  are  seven  other  sections  of  this  act 
— confirming  the  lands  donated  to  the  trustees ;  author- 
izing a  common  seal,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  ; 
empowering  the  trustees  to  make  rules  and  elect 
olficers;  limiting  to  thirteen  the  number  of  tru.stees; 
designating  the  jirincipal  of  the  school  as,  cxnfficln, 
one  of  the  trustees;  authorizing  the  trustees  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  their  body  ;  empowering  them  to  re- 
ceive property  by  gift  or  bequest  to  the  extent  that 
the  annual  income  of  the  property  held  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  pounds,  i)rovided  said  gift  or  be- 
quest shall  not  be  so  conditioned  as  to  require  any 
act  "  in  any  resi)ect  counter  to  the  design  of  the  first 


grantors  ;"  and,  further,  empowering  the  trustees,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  to  remove  the  seminary  from  An- 
dover if,  in  their  judgment,  the  purpose  of  the  found- 
era  can  thereby  be  better  carried  out. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  October4,  1780. 
"  This  Bill,  having  been  read  several  times,  passed  to  be  enacted. 
"John  Hancock,  Speaker. 

"  In  Council,  October  4, 1780. 
"  This  Bill,  having  had  two  several  readings,  passed  to  be  enacted. 
*'  John  Avery,  D.  Secretary. 
"  Wo  consent  to  the  enacting  of  this  bill,— 

'*  S.  Cushing.  N.  Gushing. 

J.  Fisher.  Wni.  Whiting. 

Moses  Gill.  Samuel  Niles. 

H.  Gardner.  A.  Fuller. 

T.  Daniclson.  Jno.  Pitts. 

Bcnj.  Austin.  .Stephen  Choate." 

When  this  act  of  incorporation  passed,  the  school 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  two 
years,  under  themastership  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  gen- 
tleman. On  the  21st  of  April,  1778,  the  founders 
signed  a  constitution  for  the  academy,  in  which  they 
grant  certain  parcels  of  land  in  Andover  and  other 
places  to  the  trustees  named  in  the  act,  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  instrument.  In  this  constitu- 
tion they  state  with  more  particularity  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  led  them  to  establish  the  school.  In  sub- 
.stance  they  say  a  reflection  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Cre- 
ator, in  forming  the  mind  capable  of  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  as  well  as  upon  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  creates  anxious  solicitude  to 
find  the  source  and  remedy  for  these  existing  evils. 
The  susceptibility  of  young  minds,  and  their  tenacity 
in  retaining  impressions,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
correction  must  come  from  the  proper  training  of 
the  young,  intellectually  and  religiously.  Hence  the 
endowment,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  the  "  institu- 
tion may  grow  and  flourish,"  that "  its  advantages  may 
be  extensive  and  lasting,"  that  "  its  usefulness  may 
be  so  manifest  as  to  lead  to  other  establishments  on 
the  same  principles,''  that  "  it  may  finally  prove  an 
eminent  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  great 
Redeemer."  While  defining  the  duties  of  trustees, 
oflicers  and  teachers,  and  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
institution,  much  emphasis,  with  varied  repetition,  is 
given  in  this  instrument  to  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction as  that  of  paramount  importance.  "  Above 
all,  it  is  expected  that  the  master's  attention  to  the 
disposition  of  the  minds  and  morah  of  the  youth  un- 
der his  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care."  The 
duty  of  the  master  is  further  defined  to  be  "to 
instruct  and  establish  the  scholars,  according  to  their 
capacities,  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,"  and  "also 
early  and  diligently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  great 
and  important  Scripture  doctrines." 

In  this  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  was  also 
the  act  of  incorporation,  and  signed  by  his  father  and 
his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  the  former  donates  cer- 
tain parcels  of  land,  and  the  latter  sixteen  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds  in  money,  in  trust,  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  academy.     The  paper  is  instinct  with  the 
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spirit  of  its  writer,  the  projector  of  the  institution. 
Tlie  training  of  the  boys  so  that  they  shall  beeonie 
intelligent,  virtuous,  religious  men,  useful  citizens, 
(iisei[)les  of  Christ  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  is  the 
sole  purpose  in  view.  We  can  discover  in  this  iirojecl, 
from  its  inception  to  its  completion, 'no  single  trace  of 
self-seeking,  or  i)urpose  to  secure  posthumous  ianie. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  first  was  limited  to 
thirty,  and  to  those  who  pursued  classical  studies. 
The  first  school  building  was  correspondingly  small, 
being  an  old  joiner's  shop,  removed  to  the  corner  of 
the  present  ^lain  and  Phillips  [Streets  (where  the  resi- 
dence of  Professor  Churchill  now  stands),  and  recon- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  pupils  were  from  six 
years  of  age  upwards.  Eliphalct  Pearson  was  master. 
In  the  autumn  of  178i)  Mr.  Pearson  left  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  tlie  Oriental  Ijanguages  in  Har- 
vard College.  The  school  had  prospered  and  a  new 
building  became  a  necessity.  This  was  erected  jointly 
by  the  three  brothers,  Samuel,  .John  and  William  Phil- 
lips, the  only  surviving  children  of  the  first  pastor  of 
the  South  Cliurch.  This  building  was  much  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  the|thirty-foot  carpenter's  shop. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  succeeded  to  the  mastershij). 
Under  his  management  the  school  prospered  greatly. 
Poor  health  led  to  his  resignation  in  1793.  Mark 
Newman  was  his  successor,  a  student  of  theology,  but 
never  a  preacher.  "  His  administration  was  uniform- 
ly prosperous,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
continuance  in  office  the  institution  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence."  The  reputation 
of  the  academy  had  extended  over  the  country,  and 
pupils  from  Virginia,  irom  the  families  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  were  found  within  its  walls.  It  was  during 
this  administration  that  Lieutenant-iiovernor  Philiiii.s 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  his  feeble  body  worn  out  by 
the  unflagging  energy  and  activity  of  his  indomitable 
spirit.  At  the  jireceding  State  election  he  had  been 
chosen  Lientenaut-(TOvernor  on  the  ticket  with  Caleb 
Strong  as  Governor. 

In  1810  Mr.  Newman  resigned  and  John  Adams 
became  master.  With  him  fresh  life  came  into  the 
institution.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  jjurpose  of  the  original 
projector.  Karnest,  deei)ly  sympathetic,  profoundly 
religious,  fille<l  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  "  he  im- 
parted an  impulse  which  will  never  die  to  the  insti- 
tution into  which  he  came  as  a  new  moral  force." 
In  1818  the  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  a  brick  edifice  was  erected,  largely  through  the 
liberality  of  Hon.  William  Phillips.  This  building 
i.«  the  one  now  used  as  a  gymnasium.  In  IS.'iO  a  new 
department  was  added  to  the  institution,  called  the 
Teachers'  Seminary.  This  was  the  first  Normal 
School  in  the  country.  Its  aim  was  to  furnish  a 
thorough  training  in  the  Knglish  branches,  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  to  those  who  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  teaching.  While  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy  it  was  ilistinct 


from  the  Classical  School  in  its  organization  and  in 
its  corps  of  teachers.  It  had  its  own  building,  a  stone 
edifice  on  Main  Street,  west  of  the  Samaritan  House. 
This  stone  academy  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18(J4. 
The  English  Commons  were  built  for  its  use.  Dur- 
ing its  brief  history  it  not  only  gave  a  thorough 
traiuing  to  common-school  teachers,  but  imparted  in- 
struction in  civil  engineering  and  in  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  expense  ofkeep- 
ing  up  two  separate  organizations,  in  1812  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  merged  into  Phillips  Acad- 
emy proper,  and  made  a  department  of  this  institu- 
tion, wdiich  it  still  is.  Dr.  Adams  continued  in  the 
school  till  IX.'iS,  when  he  resigned,  and  Osgood  John- 
son took  his  place.  Mr.  Johnson  was  possessed  of 
rare  qualifications  for  the  place.  A  thorough  scholar 
and  a  devout  Christian,  ho  commanded  the  respect 
and  won  the  love  of  his  pupils.  His  strictness  in  dis- 
cipline was  60  tempered  by  kindne.ss  as  to  soften  the 
heart  while  subduing  the  will  of  the  oflender.  But 
hereditary  consumption  hail  marked  him  for  an  early- 
grave,  and  ho  died  after  only  four  years'  service  in 
the  institution. 

His  successor  was  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,' 
whose  long  and  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher,  joined 
to  his  remarkable  faculty  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  hi.s 
charming  character  as  a  man,  merit  special  notice 
aside  from  this  mention. 

During  Dr.  Taylor's  administration  the  institution 
gained  largely  in  numbers  and  reputation.  Its  pu- 
pils came  from  all  p.arts  of  the  country  and  from  other 
nations.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  excelled,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  studies,  while  making 
him  an  exacting  teacher,  made  him  also  a  thorough 
one.  On  the  destruction  of  the  stone  academy,  a 
new  building  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  Main 
and  School  Streets.  This  is  a  large  and  imposing 
structure  of  brick,  ninety  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  in 
width.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  an  elevated, 
light  and  airy  basement.  The  recitation  rooms,  oc- 
cupying the  first  and  second  stories,  are  large  and 
connnodious.  The  upper  story,  lighted  chiefly  by- 
windows  in  the  roof,  is  a  hall  of  the  full  size  of  the 
building,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  founders, 
teachers  and  benefactors  of  the  institution,  and 
is  used  for  exhibitions  and  other  ])nblic  exercises 
connected  with  the  school.  Its  seating  cai)acily  is 
twelve  hundred. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Tilton.  Jjacking  the  robust  health  necessary  for  the 
oversight  and  conduct  of  so  large  a  school,  Mr. 
Tilton,  after  two  years'  service,  resigned  in  1873,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  F,  P.  Rancroft,  the  present 
efficient  principal.  The  school  has  steadily  increas- 
ed in  numbers,  endowments,  facilities  fin-  education 
and  reputation  for  completeness  and  thoroughness 
in  its   academical  instruction.     It   has  at   present   a 
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corps  of  department  instructors  unsurpassed  by  any 
school  of  like  character  in  the  country.  From  an 
attendance  of  thirty  youthful  pupils,  with  which  the 
institution  started,  it  now,  in  1887,  has  an  attendance 
of  three  hundred  and  twelve  young  men  with  minds 
sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  advantages  en- 
joyed. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  money  which 
have  been  given  to  the  academy  at  sundry  times  by 
the  persons  mentioned,  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
ti(m  : 

I'BItJIANEXT  Fr.VDS  OF  PuiLLIPS  .\CAIiEMY. 

ITTS.  John  Phillips 131,07-1  01) 

1788.  Samuel  unci  John  Phillips 10,200  Ki 

1795.  John  Koxcroft :,?,'>  .50 

1797.  General  Court— lands  in  Maine 2,158  45 

1804.  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Tiorfon 4,C):a  3) 

1827.  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Boston 1.5,:M5  02 

18C5.  Samuel  Farrar,  treasurer 22,000  00 

1800.  George  Pealioily,  London 25,000  00 

1877.  Sundry    Conlrihutors,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor 

(Memorial  Fund) 3,700  00 

1878.  Centennial  Contrihulion— sundry  friends 23,288  81 

1879.  John  Smith,  510,000  ;    Peter  Smith,  g2j,000  ; 

John  Bycrs,  810,000  ;  for  a  Memorial  En- 
dowment of  a  Peter  Sniith  Byers  chair  of  in- 
struction     40,000  00 

1879.  John  C.  Phillips,  of  kin  to  the  founder 2.5,r(i0  00 

1881.  Dr.  Ebcnezer  Alden— .\Iden  Memorial ,'),(ioo  00 

1882.  Mrs  Valeria  G.  Stone— Stone  Educational  Fund    25,000  00 
Sundry  Schoiarshipsand  Prize  Funds,  amount- 
ing in  all  to 13,920  00 

In  addition  to  these  trust  funds,  yielding  an  in- 
come for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the  academic 
department  owns  several  houses  besides  its  school 
buildings,  and  two  rows  of  unattractive,  but  still 
quite  useful,  wooden  dormitories — and  a  ne^t,  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  brick  building  for  the  use 
of  the  treasurer  and  principal. 

The  school  is  fairly  well  furnished  with  charts, 
models  and  apparatus  necessary  Ibr  imparting  the 
best  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  and  the 
modern  sciences.  An  additional  eijuipment  in  these 
directions  would  add  no  doubt  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  institution. 

The  students  sustain  a  semi-weekly  paper  called  The 
rhiUipian.  The  ground  for  athletic  exercises  has 
recently  been  graded  at  considerable  cost,  part  of 
which  was  borne  by  past  and  present  pupils,  and  thus 
rendered  more  suitable  for  the  games  now  so  popu- 
lar with  collegiate  and  academic  student-". 

Abbot  Ac.-vpemy. — Abbot  .\cadeniy  in  Andover 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  Febru- 
ary 2(3,  1829. 

A  few  friends  of  a  higher  education  for  girls,  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  boys  by  Phillips  Academy, 
had  talked  the  matter  over  from  time  to  time  for  a 
year  or  two  before  this.  At  length,  taking  courage 
from  their  convictions,  they  issued  a  notice  for  a  gath- 
ering of  persons  interested  in  such  a  project,  as  fol- 
lows : 


'  NOTICE, 


'Tho 


m  who  feci  favorably  disposed   towards  the  establish- 
ment  of   a  Female  High  School  in  the  South  Parish  of  Andover  are 
requested  to  meet  at  Mr.  James  Locke's,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
I'Jth  iust.,  at  r>  o'clock  P.M. 
"Andover,  February  15, 1828." 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
unanimous  vote  that  such  an  institution  was  needed, 
and  a  further  vote  to  take  measures  at  once  to  create 
it.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  site,  raise 
funds  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  building  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day.  Soon  after,  a  subscription 
paper  was  started,  a  board  of  trustees  chosen,  a  con- 
stitution formed,  a  building  jjlanned  of  definite  di- 
mensions and  material. 

In  the  constitution  it  is  stated  that : 

"The  primary  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  sciiool  shall  ever  be 
to  regulate  the  tempers,  to  improve  the  taste,  to  discipline  and  eu- 
large  the  minds  and  form  the  morals  of  the  youth  who  may  be  mem- 
bers of  It.  To  form  the  inmtortal  mind  to  habits  suited  to  an  immor- 
tal being,  and  to  instil  principles  of  conduct  and  form  the  character 
for  an  immortal  destiny,  shall  be  subordinate  to  no  other  care.  Solid 
acquirements  shall  always  have  precedence  of  those  which  are  merely 
showy,  and  the  useful  of  those  winch  are  merely  ornamental." 

The  trustees  who  affixed  their  names  to  this  instru- 
ment were  Mark  Newman,  Milton  Badger,  Samuel  C. 
Jackson,  Samuel  Farrar,  Amos  Blanchard,  Hobart 
Clark  and  Amos  Abbot. 

At  first  the  funds  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  res- 
olutions of  the  projectors  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
they  halted  in  their  work.  The  first  site  purchased, 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Nathan 
Hazen,  was  abandoned.  Deacon  Newman  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  halting  enterprise  by  giving  an  acre 
of  land  as  a  site  for  the  building,  where  it  now  stands. 
In  addition,  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbot,  widow  of  Neheiniah 
Abbot,  steward  of  Phillips  Academy,  pledged  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  her  decease.  Upon 
this  slim  pecuniary  foundation  and  a  large  faith,  the 
trustees  went  forward  to  build. 

Mrs.  Abbot  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of  Madam 
Phillips,  and  had  imbibed  her  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  desire  to  promote  the  better  education  of  the 
young.  She  was  also  by  blood  distantly  related  to 
Judge  Phillips.  Samuel  Farrar  was  her  trusted  ad- 
viser. Being  childless  and  advanced  in  life,  she  de- 
sired to  make  such  disposition  of  her  small  property 
as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  men  and 
the  glory  of  God.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Farrar, 
she  was  led  to  believe  that  the  building  up  of  a 
school  for  girls  was  the  most  desirable  use  she  could 
make  of  her  money.  Thus  was  founded  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  which  will  carry  the  name  of  its  first 
benefactress  with  blessings  upon  it  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  building  now  standing,  when  erected, 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  elegant  and  commodious 
structure,  and  was  doubtless  the  most  attractive  pub- 
lic building  in  town.  Friends  of  the  enterprise 
loaned  money  on  mortgage  of  the  property  to  com- 
plete it. 

While  Madam  Abbol  furnished  the  monev  which 
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hud  the  cnriior  stDiie  nf  tlie  0(iifir.-e,  otlu-is  put  iiitu 
the  iiistilutioii  creatiiig  encrijy.  ^^aimiel  Farrar, 
troasiiror  of  Pliillip.s  Acadi'iuy,  a  man  who  liad 
idenlilK'd  hiinsell'  (vitli  tlic  inti'iTst^i  ol'  i-diiratiou  in 
Andover,  and  Rev.  Saiiuud  O.  Jackson,  of  the  West 
Parish,  recently  settled,  were  anioiij;  the  most  active, 
zealous  and  efficient  jironioters  ol'  the  enterprise. 

Esquire  P^irrar,  as  for  many  years  he  was  commonly 
called,  came  to  Andover  directly  after  i;raduation 
from  Harvard  College,  as  assistant  teacher  in  Pliillips 
Academy.  He  was  at  once  received  into  the  family 
of  Judge  Phillips,  and  treated  as  a  son.  He  soon 
became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  judge  and  still 
more  so  of  his  noble  wife.  In  1S02  he  was  elected 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  position  he  held  for 
forty-four  years.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  treasurer  and 
held  this  position  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  ISOS,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
elected  its  librarian,  and  held  that  position  for  thirty- 
four  years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  prcsi<lent  of  the 
Andover  Bank,  then  just  organized,  and  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  promoters.  He  held  this 
office  for  thirty  years.  In  18l'9  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  new  female  academy,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  twenty-one  years. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  summary,  that  Esquire 
I'arrar  was  closely  identiticd  with  the  educational  and 
other  important  interests  in  the  town  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  was  one  of  the  efficient  agents  in  se- 
curing a  union  of  the  divergent  parties  who  coalesced 
to  establish  the  Theological  Seminary.  Honest,  ac- 
curate, energetic,  per.severiDg,  he  was  fitted  to  lead  in 
any  new  and  promising  enterprise,  which  aimed  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  well-being 
of  his  fellow-men.  A  high  school  for  the  education  of 
women  had  lor  years  been  a  dream  of  his,  which  his 
early  association  with  the  family  of  Judge  Phillips 
may  have  inspired.  Professor  Park  has  graphically 
described  the  influence  of  Madam  Phillips  upon  him  ■ 
"  She  had  been  his  modrl  for  womanhood.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  desire  of  Ids  heart  that  every  young  lady 
should  become  like  Madam  Phillips.  For  fifteen  years 
after  her  deceji.se  he  cherished  an  habitual  interestin  the 
higher  education  of  her  se.x.  Towards  the  end  of  these 
fifteen  years,  a  lady, who  had  been  the  life-long  friend 
ofJIadam  Phillips,  came  to  him  and  asked:  'What 
shall  I  do  with  my  surplus  funds?'  He  answered 
'  Found  an  Academy  in  Andover  for  the  education  of 
women.'  This  one  sentence  did  the  work.  Mr.  Far- 
rar was  a  technical  l.'iwyer ;  he  was  an  incorrigible 
arithmetician  ;  he  was  absorbed  in  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts ;  he  was  devoted  to  rigid  methods  and  exact 
order  ;  he  was  constitutionally  free  from  romance. 
but  he  had  been  electrified  by  Madam  Philips  ;  he 
was  a  conducting  w-jre  from  her  to  the  heart  of  her 
friend.  Madam  Abbot ;  and  the  electric  spark  enkindled 
the  Abbot  Academy,  which  for  well-nigh  fifty  (sixty) 
years  luis  been  a  burning  and  shining  light.  The 
monetary  foundations  of  the  school  were  laid  in   the 


humble  estati-  of  a  woman  ;  one  man  raised  his  finger 
to  lay  them  there,  ami  tliat  man  hail  been  ins|iired  by 
the  modest  utterances  of  a  woman:  but  that  wijnian 
was  a  queen." 

From  its  opening,  in  JS'iH,  to  the  advent  of  Miss 
Nancy  J.  Hasseltine,  in  ISrjS,  twenty-four  years,  the 
school  had  seven  principals,  all  young  men,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  or  still  pur- 
suing their  theological  studies.  Their  terms  of  service 
varied  fromone  yeartothree  years, witli  the  exce|>tion 
of  Rev.  Asa  Farwell,  who  was  principal  from  1842  to 
1852.  The  compensation  at  best,  being  only  the  income 
from  tuition,  was  not  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
teachers  to  remain. 

In  1853  the  trustees  changed  their  policy  and  chose 
a  woman  as  principal.  From  that  <lay  to  this  the 
institution,  to  say  the  least,  has  lost  nothing  by  the 
change  on  the  score  of  management,  discipline,  popu- 
larity or  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  first  three 
lady  principals,  however.  Miss  Nancy  Hasseltine, 
Miss  Maria  J.  I!.  Browne  and  Jliss  Emma  L.  Taylor, — 
together  occupied  the  position  but  six  years.  The 
poverty  of  the  institution  doubtless  influenced  their 
stay,  as  it  did  that  of  their  male  predecessors. 

In  1859  MissPhilena  McKeen  was  elected  principal, 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen,  was  appointed 
first  assistant  teacher.  Miss  McKeen  still  continues 
to  occupy  her  position,  which  she  has  now  filled  with 
remarkable  success  for  twenty-eight  years.  Miss  Phebe 
McKeen  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1880,  much 
lamented.     It  has  been  well  said  of  her: 

"In  llie  Bolioul-rooin  «lie  Wiis  distiiiguislieil  for  lior  clear  tliouglit  and 
definite  expressiun.  She  lint-w  wliat  she  meant  to  say,  anil  said  it.  Her 
taste  was  (lelk-ale  and  accnrate.  She  had  an  eye  for  the  heanties  of 
nature  and  art.  In  her  pbilosophifal  stndies  she  was  qnick  ami  keen, 
sometimes  profound.  She  was  an  enthusiast  in  study,  and  thus  imparted 
an  enthusiasm  to  her  pupils.  She  was  original  in  her  thinkinj;,  and  her 
originality  enkindled  in  olliers  a  love  of  IhouKlit.  She  united  a  sisterly 
affection  for  her  siholars  with  a  kind  of  maternal  authority  over  them. 
Slie  was  mild  and  Kenial  ;  hut,  if  her  duty  retpiired  her  to  act  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, she  could  he  lirni  and  intrepid.  She  Wiia  courageous. 
TraciUK  the  history  of  ,\l.liot  .\cadeiuy,  we  can  detect  her  influence,  as  a 
stream  winding  through  u  landscape  and  adorning  it." 

The  institution  started  with  no  endowment,  and 
has  always  been  cramped  for  means.  When  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  going  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  preaching  to  the  mechanics  and  farm- 
ers of  the  country  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  education  of  capable  young  women  in 
indigent  or  moderate  circumstances,  the  trustees  of 
Abbot  Academy  made  a  formal  proposition  to  her,  to 
the  effect  that  she  .should  adopt  their  institution,  with 
certain  modifications,  for  the  basis  of  her  contem- 
plated school.  But  Miss  Lyon  preferred  not  to  build 
upon  another  woman's  foundation. 

As  the  school  increased  in  numbers,  the  accommo- 
dations became  the  more  straitened,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  pupils  from  abroad.  .\  boarding-house 
became  a  necessity,  'riirough  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Peter  and  John  Smith,  a  building  was  erected 
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in  the  rear  of  the  academy,  plain  and  spacious.  It 
was  furnished  and  fitted  for  occupancy  by  the  ladies 
of  the  town,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Jackson.  It  was  called 
Smith  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  principal  donors.  This 
building  has  recently  been  removed  to  some  distance 
south  of  its  original  location,  to  give  place  to  a  pro- 
jected new  edifice. 

The  school  still  increasing  beyond  its  capacity  for 
accommodation,  the  house  l)elonging  to  Mr.  Farwell, 
adjoining  the  seminary  grounds,  was  purchased  by 
Hon.  George  L.  Davis,  of  North  Andover,  a  trustee, 
for  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  deeded  to 
the  seminary.  It  was  called  Davis  Hall,  in  honor  of 
the  donor.  Mr.  Davis  subsequently  purchased  and 
gave  to  the  academy  contiguous  lands. 

The  estate  of  Rev.  Josiah  Turner,  on  the  side  of  the 
academy  building  opposite  Davis  Hall,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees,  and  opened  for  a  family  of 
pupils,  the  purchase  money  being  loaned  by  Mr. 
Davis. 

From  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  school  a  patch  of 
grove  and  meadow-land  was  also  purchased.  Finally, 
to  provide  for  all  future  exigencies,  and  give  ample 
grounds  for  a  large,  flourishing  institution,  the  trus- 
tees purchased  of  Mr.  John  Abbot  fourteen  acres  of 
contiguous  land,  including  some  acres  of  charming 
grove. 

On  the  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  institution, 
in  1871,  an  Alumna  Association  was  formed,  since 
which  a  deeper  interest  iu  the  welfare  of  the  seminary 
has  been  manifested  by  its  graduates.  Liberal  con- 
tributions of  money  and  certain  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal articles  have  been  received  from  them.  They  have 
also  aided  essentially  the  efforts  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  and  are  at  present  being  made,  to  raise 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  erect  new  buildings 
in  keeping  with  the  times  and  the  standing  of  the 
institution. 

In  1875  an  observatory  was  built  as  a  cupola  on  the 
academy,  which  received  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  valuable 
instruments.  The  observatory  and  telescope  cost 
some  twenty- four  hundred  dollars.  F'or  this  the  sem- 
inary is  largely  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Belcher,  a 
teacher,  and  instructor  in  astronomy.  By  persevering 
effort,  with  the  special  co-operation  of  Colonel  George 
Ripley,  one  of  the  trustees,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  she  gathered  the  reipiisite  funds. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  after  fifty  years  of  useful 
life,  the  academy  held  its  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary. This  was  a  great  success.  Graduates  with  their 
families  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. Speeches  were  made  by  ex-Principals 
Brown,  Farwell  and  Bittinger,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Long,  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.l).,  Rev.  Daniel  J5utler, 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  president  of  Williams  College, 
Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  president  of  Smitli  College,  and 


Professors  Park,  Smith  and  Churchill,  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  brilliant  address  of  the  day, 
on  "  the  Education  of  Women,"  was  by  Rev.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  Abbot  Academy. 

The  course  of  study  includes  instruction  in  English 
literature  and  composition,  history,  physical  geogra- 
phy, natural  sciences,  mathematics,  metaphysics, 
logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  modern  and  ancient  lan- 
guages, evidences  of  Christianity  and  study  of  the 
Bible,  painting  and  drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  physical  culture.  The  kind  of  training 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  institution  is  reli- 
giously adhered  to,  and  a  distinctive  Christian  influ- 
ence is  diflused  through  the  whole  teaching  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school.  From  the  effect  of  this  influence 
many  devoted  and  useful  Christian  women  ascribe 
their  consecration  to  a  life  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

The  most  liberal  donors  to  the  academy  are  the 
following: 

Miidam  S.arah  Abbot,  gifts  and  bequest 510,109.04 

Hon.  George  L.  Davis 6,i;41.0(l 

Jobn  Sniitb,  Esq 3,.")llO.a0 

Peter  Smith,  Esq 3,111.00 

The  school  has  seven  scholarships  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each,  yielding  fifty  dollars  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  worth}'  but  poor  students. 

The  friends  of  the  institution  for  the  past  few  years 
have  been  putting  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  place  it 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  for 
a  better  accommodation  of  its  boarding  pupils,  for 
school  buildings  in  keeping  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  like  character,  and  for  a  larger  and  better 
equipment  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  sciences. 

Tiirough  the  persistent  energy  of  Miss  McKeen, 
these  eflbrts  have  been  so  far  successful  that  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised,  and  a  commence- 
ment made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  A 
complete  plan  for  the  entire  series  of  buildings  con- 
templated has  been  made,  and  the  trustees  will  push 
forward  the  work  of  erecting  them  as  fast  as  the  funds 
received  will  warrant.  The  exigencies  of  the  school 
are  quite  imperious.  Sitting  accommodations  cannot 
now  be  furnished  for  all  who  apply  for  admission. 

The  school  in  its  exceptional  history,  extending 
over  fifty-eight  years,  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
high  intellectual,  iesthetic,  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture, that  places  it  among  the  first  in  the  country,  as 
it  is  the  oldest  chartered  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  land.  It  has  also  become  memorable  for  its 
healthfulness.  Never  has  there  been  an  epidemic 
disease  within  its  walls,  and  but  little  serious  illness. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  health  of  the  young 
ladies  while  here  at  school  has  been  above  the  average 
health  of  young  ladies  at  their  homes  at  the  same 
period  of  life. 

The  future  of  this  institution  is  even  more  promis- 
ing than  its  past  has  been — with  an  enviable  history 
back  of  it,  with  a  prestige  to  give  it  momentum,  with 
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u  valuable  experience  by  ■nhich  to  guide  its  manage- 
ment with  a  large  eircle  of  akimiue  i<cattored  over 
the  country,  with  the  new  lri<'iiils  whieli  sueee.ss  al- 
ways seeures,  with  wise  and  eapable  teachers  and 
trustees,  with  extensive  gmunds  eapable  of  indefinite 
adornment,  with  new  buildings  and  a  larger  equip- 
ment for  scientitie  study  anticipated  in  the  near 
future,  there  seems  to  be  a  lair  jiruspeet  that  Abbot 
Female  Academy  will  go  forward  for  the  next  half-cen- 
tnry,  as  in  the  past,  steadily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  importance,  ever  coming  nearer  the  pattern  of  a 
school  furnishing  the  fitting  physical,  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, social,  mural  and  spiritual  training  requisite 
for  the  development  of  the  perfect  woman. 

Theolouicai,  Semixai!Y. — The  Theological  Sem- 
inary is  not  only  by  act  of  incorporation  and  otlicial 
management  a  department  of  rhillips  Academy,  but 
also  by  growth  from  the  original  intention  of  its  pro- 
jector. In  the  constitution  of  llie  academy  drawn  u|) 
by  Mr.  Phillips  before  the  institution  came  into  ex- 
istence, we  find  this  jiaragraph  : 

■•  And  irhereas  imiuy  of  tin'  sliuiciits  i[i  Uiis  Siniiiuiry  in;i,v  In'  il.vutea 
to  the  sicic-dwork  of  tin;  gusiicl  liiinisliy  ;  ( 
principles  of  liie  Cliristiiin  Iteligi<m  iii.iy  I 
pen«'"»t<'tl  ill  <1«  Cliristi:in  I'lninli,  so  fiir  ns  tl 
intluencc  ;  it  sliall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Master,  1 
of  the  Selioliir.swill  admit,  not  only  to  instimt  a 
trutli  of  Christianity  ;  Imt  also  early  and  dilis 
tliem  the  great  and  iniportunt  Scriptvife  doetrini 
true  God,  tlic  Father,  Son  ami  Holy  tlhost  ;  of 
pravity  of  human  nature;  the  necessity  of  un 
Ijoing  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  niinils  ;  the 
toward  God  and  of  failh  toward  our  Lord  .les 
lion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God, 
through  the  redemittion  that  is  in  Jesus  ('hrist  (iu  opposition  to  the  er- 
roneous and  dangerous  dootrine  of  justiJication  by  our  own  merit,  or  a 
dependence  on  self-righteousness),  together  witli  the  other  important 
doctrines  and  duties  of  our  Holy  Christian  Keligion," 

Here  is  work  enough  laid  out  for  a  master  in  theol- 
ogy. It  holds  the  germ  of  a  theological  school  as  it 
reveals  the  animating  purjiosc  of  Mr.  l'hilli|is  in  es- 
tablishing the  academy. 

Not  for  some  years,  however,  did  this  idea  of  im- 
parting systematic  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  receive  its  full  develoi)m,ent-  Cir- 
cumstances favoreil  and  stimulated  this  development 
in  1805.  In  May  of  that  year  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a 
Unitarian,  was  inaugurated  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Hollis  had  given 
the  fund  lor  this  jirofessorship  to  support  an  "ortho- 
dox "  teacher  of  theology.  This  apparent  disregard 
of  the  intention  of  tlic  donor  was  the  occasion  of 
much  criticism  ttnd  dissatisliiction  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  in  the  State  that  still  held  to 
the  Calvinistic  theology.  Kliphalet  Pearson  was  at 
that  time  professor  at  Harvard,  but,  in  the  conflict 
growing  out  of  the  apjiointment  of  Dr.  Ware,  he, 
siding  with  the  HvangcHcals,  resigned  his  jirofes  or- 
ship  and  reiuoved  to  Andover.  "  Being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  new  theological  seminary  ought  to 
be  instituted  for  the  purjiose  of  checking  the  influ- 
ence of  Arminianism  and  Unitarianism,"  he  engaged 
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with  all  his  native  ard'ir  in  the  effort  to  est;iVilish 
such  an  institution.  ll:iving  been  ;i  ]icrs(>ii;il  friencl 
of  Judge  Phillips,  his  co  worker  in  tin'  eHlabli>liment 
of  the  academy,  and  fully  coiivers;int  witli  his  pur- 
poses and  tispirations  concerning  it,  he  appealed 
forcibly  to  the  widow  and  son  of  the  judge  to  perfect 
the  original  purpose  of  the  academy,  by  endowing  a 
theological  department.  His  tippeals  were  not  in 
vain.  Mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  ;i  wealthy  merchant  who 
resided  in  Andover,  w;is  also  enlisteil  in  lavor  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Alibot,  being  childless,  h:id  i>urposed 
to  give  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  |iroin-rty  to  Harvard 
College,  but,  when  H:irv;ird  hifised  to  Unitarianism, 
this  will  was  revokeil.  The  money  was  pledged  to 
found  the  new  seminary.  Mr.  Pearson,  with  the  effi- 
cient co-operation  of  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  a 
moderate  Calvinist,  pre|iare(l  a  dr;ift  for  a  constitu- 
tion. 

But  those  who  were  ilirectly  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  theological  school  ;it  Andover  were  by  no 
means  the  only  persons  among  the  ministers  and 
evangelical  Christians  who  were  grieved  and  alarmed 
at  the  departure  of  Harvard  from  the  faith  of  its 
founders.  The  section  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  that 
emliraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  Samuel  Hcqikins. 
D.D.,  not  being  fully  in  sym]nithy  with  Dr.  Pearson 
and  those  he  represented,  :ind  not  aw-are  of  their  in- 
tention with  regard  to  it  theological  school,  began, 
early  after  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware,  to  agitate  the 
creation  of  a  theological  seminary.  They  were  able 
and  determined  men,  represented  by  such  distin- 
guished divines  as  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  and  Dr. 
Spring,  of  Newbury  I  lort.  They  had  fi>r  co:idjutor8 
luen  of  wealth  and  generosity — Messrs.  Kartlet  and 
Brown,  of  Newburyport,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  of 
Salem.  They  puiiiosed  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical college,  based  upon  the  Calvinistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  as  explained  and  understood 
by  the  Hfipkinsian  divines.  They  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  have  fixed  upon  West  Newbury  as  the  place  for 
their  institution,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  the  pas- 
tor tit  West  Newbury,  as  its  theological  teacher. 

When  the  news  of  these  jiroceedings  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  men  promoting  the  Andover  enterprise, 
thev  at  once  sought  a  conference  with  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  Newbury  institution.  When  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  wings  of  the  Calvinistic  party 
met,  comp;ired  views  and  proceedings,  they  could  not 
l;iil  to  see  tliat  the  cre;ition  of  two  riv;il  seminariea, 
within  twenty  miles  of  e;ich  other,  essentially  similar 
in  doctrine,  purpose  and  char:teter,  would  lie  unwise. 
Fre(|uent  conferences  were  held,  iiiiirh  discussion 
Wits  had,  careful  consideriition  wtis  given  to  all  the 
details  of  doctrine  and  liiith, — and,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  painstiiking  labor  and  much  tribula- 
tion a  biisis  of  union  \v;is  formed,  ;ind  it  creed  agreed 
upon  for  the  united  senilmirlrs.  The  school  was  to 
be  located  ;tt  Andover,  ;is  llie  .\ndover  proiiiolers  liiiil 
planned    under   the   clitirter  of    I'liillilis     Ac;tdemy 
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The  constitution  which  the  Andover  founders  had 
provided  for  their  seminary,  aud  the  trustees  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  had  accepted,  was  retained,  and  cer- 
tain additional  statutes  were  appended,  which  to- 
gether were  to  form  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the 
coalesced  seminary. 

The  two  contracting  parties  were  denominated  re- 
spectively the  Original  Founders,who  were  Mrs.  Pha?be 
Phillips,  "relict  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Commonwealth,'*  his  son 
John  Phillips,  and  Samuel  Abbot,  merchant  of  Ando- 
ver ;  and  the  Associate  Founders,  who  were  "  Moses 
Brown  and  William  Bartlet,  both  of  Newburyport 
merchants,  and  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  esquire.'' 
The  original  founders  agreed  to  erect  two  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  aud  the  necessary 
uses  of  the  institution,  one  to  be  two  and  the  other 
three  stories  in  height,  and  to  furnish  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  do! hirs,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  profes?ior  in  Christian  theology.  The 
associate  founders  agreed  to  contribute  at  first  thirty 
(afterwards  forty)  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  professors  in  the  Theological  In- 
stitution or  Seminary  lately  founded  in  the  town  of 
Andover.'' 

The  fact  that  there  was  apprehension  of  serious 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  General  Court  a  char- 
ter for  a  Calvinistic  Theological  Seminar\'  may  have 
been  the  balancing  argument  for  establishing  the  in- 
stitution at  Andover,  sheltered  by  the  charter  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  original  constitution,  formed  in  1S07,  is  a  mas- 
terly document,  elaborate,  comprehensive,  providing, 
with  much  wisdom  and  foresight,  for  the  minor  de- 
tails which  concern  the  regulation  of  a  seminary  in 
all  possible  circumstances  and  exigencies. 

The  matters  of  primary  interest  in  this  constitu- 
tion are  contained  in  Articles  XI.  and  XII. 

Article  XL  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Every  Professor  in  this  Seminary  shall  ho  a  Master  of  Arts,  of  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion,  in  connnunion  with  some  Christian  Church 
of  the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  (Jenomination,  ami  sustain  the 
character  of  a  sober,  honest,  learned  aud  pious  man ;  he  shall,  more- 
over, be  a  man  of  sound  and  orthodox  principles  in  divinity,  according 
to  that  form  of  sound  words  or  system  of  evangelical  doctrines  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  denominated  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  more  concisely  dolineatod  in  the  Constitution  of 
Phillips  Academy." 

Article  XII.  reads  as  follows  : 

*'  Every  person,  therefore,  appointed  or  elected  a  Professor  in  this 
Seminary,  shall,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  into  oflSce,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  Trustees,  publicly  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  faith  in  Divine  Kcvflation,  and  in  the  fundamental 
and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  summarily  ex* 
pressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly'i*  Shorter  Catechism;  and  he 
shall  furthermore  solemnly  promise  that  he  will  open  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  to  bis  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithfulness  ;  that  he  will 
muiutaiu  and  imulcate  the  Christian  faith,  as  above  expressed,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  so  far 
as  may  appertain  to  his  office,  according  to  tlie  best.light  God  shall  give 
liim,  atid  in  u]>positiott  not  only  to  Atheists  and  Infidels,  but  to  Jews, 
Mahometans.  Arians,  Pelagians,  Antinomian^,  Arminians.  Socinians, 
Unitarians  and  Universaliats  and  to  all  other  heresies  and  errors,  aj»- 


cient  or  modern,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or 
hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men;  that  by  his  instructions,  counsels  and 
example,  he  will  endeavor  to  promote  true  Piety  and  Godliness  ;  that 
he  will  cousult  the  good  of  this  Institution  and  the  peace  of  Hie 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  all  occasions,  and  that  he  will 
religiously  observe  the  Statutes  of  this  Institution,  relative  to  his  offi- 
cial duties  and  deportment,  and  all  such  other  Statutes  and  Laws  as 
shall  be  constitutionally  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  not 
repugnant  thereto." 

The  matters  of  most  importance  in  the  statutes  of 
the  associate  founders  are  designated  in  the  II.  and 
III.  Articles  of  these  statutes. 

Article  II.  reads  as  follows: 

"Every  Professor  on  this  foundation  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  an  ordained  Minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional or  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  shall  sustain  the  character  of 
a  discreet,  honest,  learned  and  devout  Christian,  an  orthodox  and  con- 
sistent Calvinist ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  by  the  Visitors  with 
reference  to  his  religious  principles,  he  shall,  on  the  day  of  Iiis  inaugu- 
ration, publicly  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Divine  Revelation,  and  in  the  fundamental  aud  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  expressed  in  the  following  Creed,  which  is  supported  by 
the  infallible  Revelation  which  God  constantly  makes  of  Himself  in  bis 
works  of  creation,  providence  and  redemption,  namely: — 

*"I  believe  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  living  and  true  God  ;  that 
the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  that  agreeably  to 
those  Scriptures,  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  in 
his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth  ;  that  in 
the  Godhead  are  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
aud  that  these  Three  are  One  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power 
and  glory ;  that  God  created  man  after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge, 
righteousness  and  holiness;  that  the  glory  of  God  is  man's  chief  end, 
the  enjoyment  of  God  his  supreme  happiness  ;  that  this  enjoyment  is  de- 
rived solely  from  conformity  of  heart  to  the  moral  character  and  will  of 
God  ;  that  Adam,  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  the  human  race, 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
obedience all  his  descendants  were  constituted  sinners;  that  by  nature 
every  man  is  personally  depraved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  op- 
posed to  God  ;  and  that  previously  to  the  renewing  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  all  his  moral  actions  are  adverse  to  the  character  and  glory  of  God  ; 
that  being  morally  incapable  of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator 
which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is  justly  exposed  to  eternal  damna- 
tion; so  tliat,  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God;  that  God,  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to 
deliver  them  out  of  this  state  uf  sin  and  misery  by  a  Redeemer  ;  that  the 
only  Redeemer  of  the  elect  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  this  pur- 
pose became  man,  and  continues  to  be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct 
natures  and  one  person  forever;  that  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  executelh 
the  ofllce  uf  a  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  ;  that  agreeably  to  the  covenant 
of  redemption  the  Son  of  God,  and  he  alone,  by  his  suffering  and  death, 
has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men  ;  that  repentance,  faith  and 
holiness  are  the  personal  requisites  in  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation; 
that  the  righteou«n*'ss  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  justifi- 
cation ;  that  this  righteonsuess  is  received  through  faith,  and  that  this 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  so  that  our  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace  ;  that  no 
moans  whatever  can  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  and  make  it  holy; 
that  regeneration  and  sanctification  are  effects  of  the  creating  and  re- 
newing agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  supreme  love  to  God  consti- 
tutes the  essential  diflerence  between  saints  and  sinners  ;  that,  by  con- 
vincing us  of  our  sin  aud  misery,  enlightening  our  minds,  working  faith 
in  us,  and  renewing  our  wills,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  redemption,  and  that  the  ordinary  means  by  which  these 
benefits  are  communicated  to  us  iare  the  Word,  sacraments  and  prayer; 
that  repentance  unto  life,  faith  to  feed  upon  Christ,  love  to  God,  and  new 
obedience  aro  the  appropriate  qualifications  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
that  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  admit  no  person  to  its  holy  commu- 
nion before  he  exhibit  credible  evidence  of  bis  godly  sincerity ;  that 
perseverance  in  holiness  is  the  only  method  of  making  our  calling  and 
election  sure,  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  sains,  though  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  special  operation  of  God  on  their  hei^rts,  yet  necessarily  im- 
plies their  own  watchful  diligence  ;  that  they  who  aro  effectually  called 
do  in  thie  life  partake  of  justitication,  adoption  aud  sanctification  and 
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the  several  benefits  which  do  either  ncco 
soula  of  bolievera  lire  lit  their  il.Mtli  1"^ 
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perfectly  consist  with  hiinian  HI) 

agency  of  man  and  iinura  .hpen.l. 

has  underetan.ling  an.l  corporeal  t 

him,  Ro  that  nothing  but  the  sinner's  aversion  to  b. 

salvation  ;  that  it  is  the  prerogative  ofliod  to  liriuo;  t 

that  he  will  cause  the  wrath  anil  rage  of  wicked  men 

him  ;  and  that  all  the  evil  which  hlui  existed,  an.l  w 

the  mural  system,  will  eventually  be  liiaile  to  i.ronn.t 

purpose  under  the  wise  and  perfect  a.lministr;iti..n 

lieing  who  will  cause  all  things  to  work  forbis  ..wn  i 

all  his  i.leasuic.  And,  furthermore,  I  .l.i  sob .ly  l.r..i 

and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my  I'upils  with  int.-gri 
that  1  will  maintain  and  inculcate  therhristiau  faill 
Creed  by  me  now  repeat.-.l,  t..gether  with  all  tin'  . 
duties  of  our  hidy  Keligi.m,  so  far  as  may  app.Ttain 
Ing  to  tho  best  light  Clod  shall  give  me,  and  in  op 
atheists  and  intblels,  but  t.i  .lews.  Papists,  Malu.ni.-tans,  Arians,  Pel 
gians,  Alitinoniians.  Arniinians,  .Socinians,  Sabellians,  I'nitarians  ai 
TIniversalists,  and  to  all  other  beresi.-s  an.l  err..rs,  ancient  an.l  mo.ler 
which  may  be  opposed  to  the  tJuspel  of  Christ  or  ba/.ardous  to  the  soi 
of  men  ;  that  by  my  in3tniiti..n,  counsel  an.l  example  I  will  elnleavor 
promote  true  Piety  and  liodliness;  that  I  will  consult  the  E.."d  of  tl; 
Institution  and  the  pea,;o  of  tho  i:hurclies  of  our  l..>rd  .Icsus  Christ  i 
all  occasions;  and  that  1  will  religiously  conform  to  tli.^  Constitution  an 
l.awsof  this  S..niinary,  an.l  to  the  Statutes  of  this  Foun.lation.'  " 

..\rtifle  III.  reads  :is  Collows: 
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Foundation  who  shall 
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id  and  Declaration  shall  ho  repeated  by  . 
iliiui  at  the  expiration  of  every  successive  ^ 
man  shall  be  continued  a  Professor  on 
,ot  continue  to  approve  hinisell'  a  man  of  i 
in  Divinity  agreeably  to  the  af.iresaiil  Ciee 


Tlie  ori{::itiiil  foiuuk'r.s,  httviiii;  reserved  in  their 
CDiistitutiou  tlie  rifrht  to  itineiid  that  iiistrunieiit, 
jirovided  such  alteration  "  lie  not  iirejudieitil  to  the 
true  design  of  said  Foumlatiim,"  that  they  might 
bring  this  constitution  into  accord  with  the  creed 
agreed  upon  \Yitli  the  associate  founders,  proceeded 
to  establish  certtiin  additional  statutes. 

Tlieir  language  is, — "  We  do  now,  agreeably  to  the 
stiiil  reserved  right,  and  in  furtherance,  ;is  we  trust, 
of  our  original  design,  therein  e.xpressod,  make  ;ind 
ordain  the  following  Articles,  to  be  added  to,  and  taken 
as  a  jiart  of,  our  said  Constitution,  and  to  continue  of 
full  force,  as  a  [tart  of  our  said  Constitution,  so  long 
as  the  said  Associate  Foundation  shall  continue  at- 
tached to  our  said  Institution,  and  no  longer." 

Article  I.  of  these  "Additional  Statutes "  reails 
thus: 

"  Having  provi.lo.l  in  the  twelfth  Articl.'  ..four  said  Constitution  that 
•every  person,  appointed  or  elected  a  Professor  in  the  said  .Seminary, 
shall,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  into  onice,  publicly  make  an.l  siih- 
ncribe  a  Declaration  of  his  faith  in  Divine  Kevelation  anil  in  the  funda- 
nientiil  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Cosiiel  of  Christ,  an  summarily 
expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,"  wo  now 
ordain  the  following  addition,  to  be  inserted  in  said  article,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  said  clause,  viz.  :  'and  as  more  particularly  expressed  in 
the  following  Creed,  to  wit:     .    .    . '" 
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Then  follows  verbatim  the  Associate  C'rccd. 

The  sentence  [ireceding  the  creed,  in  .\rlicle  1.  of 
the  additional  statutes,  viz.,  "and  as  more  particu- 
larly e.vpressed  in  the  following  Creed,"  litis  been  the 
subject  of  diverse  interpretation,  and  of  much  warm 
discussion.  Some  contend  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  infringe  upon  or  modify  the  preceding  require- 
ments  of  the  founders  (hat  their  professors  shall 
make  subscription  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  They 
claim  that  the  associate  creed,  is  in  aildition  to,  not  ex- 
planatory of,  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism. 

Others  maintain  that  this  clause  introduced  between 
tho  requirement  of  f;^ith  in  the  Catechism  and  the 
a.ssociate  creed,  is  a  qualifying  clause,  and  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  the  creed  w;is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Catechism,  or  that  the  creed 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  more  definite  ex]iression  of  what 
the  founders  meant  to  include  by  the  language?,  "as 
summarily  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,"  or  as  embodying  so  much  of,  and 
all  of,  the  Catechism  which  they  desired  their  profes- 
sors to  accejit  and  subscribe.  Wise  and  good  men  are 
to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  this  delicate  que.stion. 
But  practically  the  question  was  settled  in  lSi2  by 
the  decision  of  the  botird  of  visitors,  the  final  arbi- 
ters on  all  questions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
sttitutes. 

The  history  of  this  matter  is  briefly  this  :  From 
the  first  till  the  year  182G  the  profes.sors  were  not 
required  to,  and  did  not,  give  their  as.sent  to  or 
subscribe  the  Catechism.  In  that  year  the  Catechism 
was  introduced  by  the  trustees  as  part  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  which  the  prol'e.ssors  must  give  their 
adhesion.  They  conformed  to  the  requirement,  and 
their  example  was  followed  till  1-S4'J,  when  one  of 
the  i)rofessors,  deeming  the  requirement  at  variance 
with  the  demand  of  the  statutes,  refused  compliance, 
tiiid  appealed  to  the  board  of  visitors  against  the  de- 
mand of  the  trustees.  This  board,  then  composed 
of  Dr.  ('odmttii,  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Hon.  Beth  Terry, 
of  Hartford,  after  an  exhaustive  hearing,  ably  con- 
ducted on  both  sides,  decided  in  favor  of  the  profes- 
sor, on  the  ground  that  the  statutes  did  not  require 
the  professors  and  visitors  to  give  their  assent  to  and 
subscribe  the  Catediism  in  addition  to  the  creed. 
Since  this  decision  the  jirofessors  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  profess  adhesion  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism. 

In  addititm  to  this  change  in  the  creeil,  there  wtts 
a  further  provision  made,  in  agreement  with  that  in 
the  foundiition  of  the  associates,  for  a  visitatorial 
board.  Thus  the  '  two  projects  were  assimilated, 
amalgamated,  forming  one  homogeneous  institution. 

This  provision  for  a  board  of  visitors  is  unique. 
The  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the 
seminary  came  into  existence  were  also  singular. 

The  recent  perversion,  as  these  founders  considered 
it,  of  the  Ilollis  Fund  at  Harvard  by  the  trustees  of 
that  institution,  together  with  tlu^  fact  that  a  majority 
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of  the  trustt'cs  of  riiillips  Acatlemy  might  be,  and 
originally  were,  hiynion,  and  tjie  aiionudous  status 
of  their  school,  the  same  being  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  persons  selected  to  have  eiiarge  of  a.  classical 
institution,  and  without  doctrinal  tests  or  qualifica- 
tions, led  these  founders  of  a  theological  seminary, 
who  proposed  to  teach  for  all  time  certain  specified 
doctrines,  to  place  their  pidlVssors  umler  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  board.  Tims  in  Article  II.  of  the 
additional  statutes  they  say : 

"That  the  trust  aforesaid  may  be  always  cxernti-il  agreeably  tu  the 
trae  iuteiit  of  our  Siiid  Foundation,  and  tllat  wo  may  elTectMally  guard  tlii) 
Bame,  in  all  future  timo.nKUinst  all  i)erv<:raiou,or  the  euiallest  avoiiliiin:o 
of  our  true  design,  as  therein  expressed  ;  We  do  bcreby  constitute  a  lioard 
of  Vi-itors  to  be,  as  in  our  place  and  stead,  the  Guardians,  Overseers  and 
Protectors  of  our  said  Foundation,  in  njunner,  as  is  ex])re8sed  in  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  :  that  is  to  say,  wo  appoint  and  constitute  the  Honor- 
able Caleb  StrouK,  Esq.,  late  Governor  of  the  Uommonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Keverend  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D  ,  PrcsiJuntof  Yale  College, 
and  the  Keverend  Samuel  Spring,  D.D.,  of  Ncwburyport,  Visitors  of  the 
said  Foundatioa  ;  who,  with  their  Suecessora  iu  office,  to  be  chosen,  as 
hereinafter  directed,  shall  be  a  perpetual  body  for  this  purpose,  with  all 
the  powers  and  duties  in  them  here  n  vested  and  on  them  enjoined." 

The  founders  — Messrs.  Brown,  Barilet,  Norris  and 
Abbot — were  added  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  to 
hold  office  till  resignation  or  death,  when,  from  tliat 
day  onward,  the  board  was  to  consist  of  only  three 
per.-ons — "  two  clergymen  and  one  layman — all  of 
whom  shall  be  men  of  distinguished  talents  and 
piety."  The  elected  visitors  are  not  to  be  "  under 
the  age  of  forty  years,"  nor  over  "  the  age  of  seventy 
years."  "A  majority  shall  be  a  quorum,"  and,  "in 
case  of  an  equi-vote,  the  question  shall  determine  on 
that  side  on  which  the  presiding  member  shall  have 
voted."  The  board  shall  fill  its  own  vacancies.  The 
members, on  taking  theirseats, are  required  to  "make 
and  subscribe  the  Ibllowing  declaration  ;  "  "Approv- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Institution,  I 
solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this 
Board,  that  I  will  faithfully  exert  my  abilities  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Regulations  therein  con- 
tained, and  to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  Insti- 
tution." They  are  further  required  "  to  subscribe  the 
same  theological  Creed,  which  every  professor-elect  is 
required  to  subscribe,"  and  to  nitike  a  fresh  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  the  same  every  five  years.  The  power 
and  duties  of  the  board  arc  to  approve  or  negative  the 
election  of  a  professor  by  the  trustees;  to  visit  the 
Foundation  oiicc  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary;  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fund  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  with  respect  to  the  said  Professor; 
"to  determine,  interpret  and  explain  the  Statutes  of  tiie 
said  Foundation  in  all  cases  brought  before  them  in 
their  judicial  capacity  ;  to  redress  grievances  with  re- 
spect to  the  said  Trofc-ssor;  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  remedy 
upon  complaint  duly  exhibited  in  behalf  of  the  said 
professor;  to  review  and  reverse  any  censure  passed 
by  said  Trustees  upon  tiny  professor  on  said  Founda- 
tion ;  to  declare  void  all  Hubs  and  Regulations  made 
by   the  said   Trustees   relative   to  said   Foundation, 


which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  original  Statutes 
thereof;  to  ttike  care  that  the  duties  of  each  Professi/r 
on  said  Foundation  be  intelligibly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged, and  to  admonish  or  remove  him  either  for 
misbehaviour,  heterodoxy,  incajiacity  or  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  his  oflice,  and  in  general  to  see 
that  our  true  intentions,  as  expressed  in  our  said 
Constitution,  in  relation  to  said  Professor,  be  faith- 
fully executed  ;  always  administering  justice  impar- 
tiidly,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office  in 
the  fear  of  God,  according  to  these  Regulations,  the 
Provisions  of  the  said  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of 
the  land." 

If  the  visitors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  "  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  Constitutional 
power,  the  party  aggrieved  may  have  recourse  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Judices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
this  Commonwealth,"  who  are  "authorized  to  judge 
in  such  case,"  and  by  a  majority  vote  "declare  null 
and  void  any  decree  or  sentence  of  the  said  Visitors  " 
by  them  deemed  "  contrary  to  the  said  Statutes,  or 
beyond  tlie  just  limits  of  their  power,  therein  pre- 
scribed." 

It  i<  provided  in  the  statutes  that  the  professors,  as 
well  as  the  visitors,  shall  renew  their  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  creed  and  their  subscription  to  the  same 
every  five  years. 

The  associate  foundation  provides  further  th.at 
if  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  trustees  "be  well  sat- 
isfied," after  seven  years'  experiment,  "  with  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  the  Visitatorial  system,  and 
that  a  perpetual  coalition  is  important  and  desirable. 
Union  shall  be  established  upon  Visitiitorial  principles, 
to  continue  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  forever."  Agreeably 
to  this  |)rovision,  these  boards  at  the  time  appointed 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  system,  and  hence  it 
has  been  established  "to  continue  forever." 

In  establishing  this  seminary,  the  design  of  the 
[jromoters  and  founders  was  evidently  not  only  to 
furni>h  a  school  for  the  proper  education  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  create  an  institution  that 
should  to  the  end  of  time  antagonize  all  heresies,  and 
teach  those  doctrines  embodied  in  their  creed  which 
they  esteemed  Scriptural,  fundamental  and  essential 
in  the  religion  of  Christ.  They  intended  to  guard 
their  institution  against  "the  smallest  avoidance  of 
our  true  design."  The  occasion  of  this  intense  cir- 
cums|)ection  against  any  perversion  of  their  trust  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  detection  of  Harvard  from  the 
faith  of  its  founders.  Their  creed  has  been  called 
"an  iron-bound  creed."  It  certainly  is  a  thoroughly 
panoplied  creed  for  either  defensive  or  offensive  ser- 
vice. Its  authors  heartily  believed  in  the  doctrines 
they  so  clearly  and  definitely  stated,  and  purposed  to 
have  these  doctrines,  and  none  others  at  variance 
with  them,  taught  in  their  school  to  the  end  of  time. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  this  creed,  of  "anchoring"  a  school  of  divinity, 
designed  "to  continue  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  the 
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purpose  of  its  promoters  irml  loiiinliTs  can  li:irill_v  \h- 
opoM  to  inisliike. 

The  seiiiirKiry  liavin-  lie.-n  Cully  .-tal.lishrd  by  tlie 
arroptaiicc  of  its  coiisl  ilulioii,  statulis  niifl  trusts  on 
tlu'piirtof  the  trust ecs  ol'  I'liillips  AraUeniy,  the  iri- 
stitutiou  was  opcufil  lor  stuiU'iits  Scptemhi'r  lis,  1,S(IS. 
Tliis  was  an  I'utircly  new  iU']iartun>  iu  the  uiethod  of 
ministerial  edueatiou.  It  was  tlie  lirst  iiu-orp'irated 
and  endowed  iustittitiou  of  the  kind  iu  this  or  iu 
any  eounlry.  It  was  desijjned  to  cinlHure  I'ri'shy- 
terians  as  well  as  ('onsrei^atioualisls,  hoth  in  the  de- 
partment (if  instruetion  and  in  that  of  edneation. 
This  may  aeeount,  in  part,  for  the  introdneticm  of  the 
Catechism  into  the  original  eoiistilution  of  the  sem- 
inary. The  first  two  professors  were  I  >r.  lyconard 
Woods,  (lesisruated  l>y  one  of  thi'  original  founders, 
and  Dr.  ICliphalet  Pearson,  desiijrnated  hy  tlie  associ- 
ate founders.  During;  the  first  year  thirty-six  stu- 
dents, from  various  sectimn  of  the  country,  were 
a<linitted  to  the  privileircs  of  the  institution,  a  uuudier 
far  iu  excess  of  the  lomlest  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

From  that  llrst  openin:;;  year  to  the  i)reseut  day 
the  institution  has  gone  forward  in  its  beneficent 
work  of  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Cuspel  of  Christ  with  marked  su<-ress.  Indirctly, 
also,  it  has  been  further  instrumental  of  much  good. 
Its  establislinu'nt  created  a  revolution  in  tlie  mclhoil 
of  ministerial  educati(m.  Previous  to  ihi^,  what  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  hail  by  way  of  instriu'tion  and 
guidaiu;e  was  furnished  by  the  pastors  of  (diurches, 
and  that  for  a  limited  time.  Sincc^  the  foiimlatiini  of 
the  Andover  Seminary  nuiltitudes  of  like  institutions 
liave  sprun.g  up,  and  are  eontinuallv  springing  up 
all  over  the  huxl,  germinated  by  its  example  and  suc- 
cess. Tliousands  of  young  ministers  have  gone  from 
its  halls  to  jireach  the  glorious  Clospel  <d'  the  Son  of 
God  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  leads  every  other  cd- 
ueational  institution,  in  this  or  any  otlu-r  land,  in  the 
extent  of  lerrit<u-y  over  wdiich.  and  in  the  inimbrr  ot 
nations  and  peo]iles  among  which,  its  graduates  bavt^ 
performed  labors  and  exercised  a  salutary  inlluenc.'. 
It  has  carried  the  name  of  .Vndoverto  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  ami  that,  too,  with  a  benediction.  This  fact 
will , justify,  if  it  needs  justiticatirin,  the  sunu^whal  ex- 
tended notice  here  given  of  the  establishment  of  this 
institution. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  first  year  Dr.  Pearson  resigned 
his  ollice  of  professor,  and  removed  from  .\ndover. 

In  the  spiing  of  the  year  181(1,  Rev.  Moses  Stuart, 
the  po|)uhir  pastor  of  the  Centre  (.'hiirch,  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred 
Literature.  He  was  iu  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  "  a  young  man  of  tineommon  promise,"  who 
limply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  young  mrinhooil 
by  liis  subsequent  achievements.  He  resigned 
in  1848,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  exceptionally  val- 
uable service  in  a  department  of  study  little  under- 


stood or  pursued  in  this  country  previous  to  his  in- 
auguration. • 

yU:  IJirtlet,  h.iving  founded  a  PrnlVss  .rshio  of 
Pulpit  F.Io^pU'Uce,  <n-  Sa-red  Ith.aoric,  Uev.  K  Iward 
Dorr  (iridin,  D.D.,of  Newark,  N.  .1.,  was  invited  by 
him  to  aece|it  the  position  of  professor  in  this  depart- 
ment. This  invitation  he  at  first  dccliueil,  but  after- 
wards accepted,  on  the  c(Uidition  that  he  might  preach 
half  the  time  at  the  newly-organi/ed  Park  Street 
CIiiutIi,  in  I'.oslou.  this  cdiundi  having  extended  to 
him  an  earne-t  invilatiou  to  become  its  ]iastor.  He 
was  inaugurated  .Tune  21,  ISi)!).  He  came  to  the 
seminary  with  a  llatlcring  reptitaliou  for  theological 
learning  and  soundness,  and  for  |Uilpit  eloquence.  As 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  elliciency, 
it  soon  became  apparent  "' that  ho  posses-ed  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  umler- 
taken."  But  his  time  of  service  was  brief.  The 
duties  of  the  two  important  positions  he  held  proving 
too  lunch  tin-  his  hmllh  and  strength,  he  resigned  the 
profrssorship  in  IMl,  and  devotrd  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  niinislciial  work  at  Park  Str.'ct. 

Kev.  Ebene/.er  Porter,  I).D.,of  Washingbm,  Conn., 
was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Grillin,  and  was  inaugurated 
as  profcssrjrxVpril  1,1.S12.  A  this  request  the  title  of  his 
ollii'c  had  been  changed  from  I'rofessorship  of  Pulpit 
Ehnpnaicc  to  that  of  Sacred  Uhetoric.  Dr.  Porter 
entrred  upon  his  duties  with  some  ridui'tance  and  ap- 
prehension, owing  to  his  feeble  health  and  his  sense 
ol'the  gre.it  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

lie  had  been  a  successful  jiastor,  ''  was  possessed  of 
a  clear,  well-balanced  anil  discriminating  mind." 
With  fine  literary  taste  and  a  nice  a]i|ireeiation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  well  fitted  li  teach 
yuung  men  thi>  arts  of  sermiuiiziug  and  the  delivery 
ofsermou'^.  With  a  genial  temper,  tender  sensibili- 
ties and  .great  benevolsnce  he  combined  much  dignity 
and  gentle  courtcs,v,  thus  winning  the  alfecliou  and 
commanding  the  reverence  of  his  students.  To  his 
intellectual  and  moral  excellencies  he  addeddiligenee 
and  ]>crsevei-auce,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
mueli,  though  always  hindered  hy  feeble  health.  On 
the  creation  of  the  ollice  of  president  of  the 
seminary,  in  1S2X,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  ollice. 
In  lS,'i2,  owing  to  impaired  health,  ho  resigned  his 
professorship,  retaining  the  presidency  till  his  death, 
wdiich  ociairrcd  in  1S:14. 

The  number  of  students  rapidly  increased  year  by 
year,  and  the  wants  of  the  seminary  in  like  ratio  in- 
creased. The  prosperity  of  the  inslitution  deepening 
the  interest  of  its  founders,  led  them  to  provide  geu- 
enuisly  for  its  needs.  Iu  1S21  Mr.  Prown  endowed  a 
Professorship  of  ICcclesiastical  History.  The  Kev. 
■Tames  IMurdock,  D.D.,  an  eminent  sidiolar,  was 
clei'led  the  lirst  professor  on  this  foundation.  Dr. 
i\Iurdock  came  to  the  seminary  expecting  to  find  fit- 
ting employment  for  his  extensive  and  erudite  learn- 
ing, and  felt  aggrieved  tliat  he  was  required  to  devote 
so  much  of  his  time  to  rndimeutary  instruction.     Dis- 
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satisfied  with  his  work,  he  failed  to  satisfy  liis  asso- 
ciates. He  was  accused  by  tlieim  of  a  neglect  of  duty, 
and,  on  this  charge,  was  arraigned  before  the  trustees. 
They  sustained  the  accusation.  The  professor  ap- 
pealed to  the  board  of  visitors.  After  a  long  and 
ably  conducted  hearing,  tlie  visitors  affirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  trustees  and  deposed  the  professor.  He 
appealed  his  case  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  decided  that  the  visitors  had  not  ex- 
ceeded their  powers  under  the  statutes,  and  hence 
that  their  verdict  was  final.  In  a  subsequent  trial  for 
salary,  the  court  decided  that  the  professor  could 
draw  his  salary  up  to  the  time  he  was  deposed  by  the 
visitors.  By  these  two  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
established  the  power  of  removal  in  the  board  of  vis- 
itors, and  that  their  judgments  of  the  evidence  and 
merits  of  a  case  could  not  come  under  the  review  of 
this  court. 

The  connection  of  Dr.  Murdock  with  the  seminary 
closed  in  1828. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  succeeded  Dr.  Murdock  as 
Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  1829. 
Dr.  Emerson  belonged  to  a  family  noted  for  its  in- 
tellectual force,  for  its  extensive  influence  and  for  its 
efficient  activity  in  promoting  the  interests  of  higher 
education.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  tu- 
tor for  a  time  there,  from  which  he  also  received  his 
degree  of  S.T.D.  He  was  among  the  earliest  gradu- 
ates of  Andover  Seminary.  When  invited  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  professor  he  at  first  declined.  Afterwards, 
on  a  renewal  of  the  invitation,  he  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  Pastoral  Theology  be  added  to  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  This  proposition  being  acceded  to,  he 
was  inaugurated  as  Brown  Professor  in  1829. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  especially  noted  for  his  rare  mod- 
esty. Never  intrusive,  never  self-asserting,  never 
forward  to  express  his  opinion  or  to  press  his  meas- 
ures, never  eager  for  reputation  or  a  foremost  place, 
he  had  few  disagreements,  and  no  quarrels  or  personal 
controversies.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  discretion,  whose  opinion  in  matters 
affecting  conduct  it  were  wise  to  follow.  He  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  seminary  patient 
industry,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  do  his  best,  and 
a  deep,  fatherly  interest  in  the  improvement  and  use- 
fulness of  the  young  men  who  came  under  his  in- 
.struction.  The  personal  advice  he  gave  his  students 
was  often  the  most  valuable  instruction  they  received. 
He  had,  in  large  degree,  the  wisdom  of  common 
sense.  Hence,  while  not  possessing  the  learning  of 
his  predecessor,  or  the  ability  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  another,  he  filled  a  much-needed 
place  in  a  body  of  teachers,  and,  in  his  unassuming 
way,  wius  often  of  incalcul.able  service  to  the  students. 

in  1830  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
chosen  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature. 
He  resigned  in  IS.'W,  after  but  three  years'  service. 

In  1833,  Rev. Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,was  chosen 


Bartlet  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Porter.     He  resigned  in  1835. 

In  1S30  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  for  a  time  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  was  elected  president  of  the  semi- 
nary.    He  resigned  in  1842,  and  has  had  no  successor. 

In  1836  Rev.  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  D.D.,  profes- 
sor in  Amherst  College,  was  elected  Bartlet  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  In  1847  he  was  transferred  from 
this  professorship  to  that  of  Abbot  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1881, 
having  been  for  forty-five  years  in  the  .service  of  the 
seminary — eleven  years  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric, and  thirty-four  years  as  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology, — and  in  addition  Lecturer  on  Christian 
Theology  for  one  year  previous  to  his  appointment  as 
professor.  Since  his  resignation  Dr.  Park  has  em- 
ployed his  leisure,  as  his  health  permitted,  in  prepar- 
ing his  lectures  for  the  press,  and  in  other  literary 
labors.  It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  Park  held  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  in  the  seminary  for  a  longer  period, 
by  seven  years,  than  any  other  professor.  Dr.  Woods 
and  Prof.  Stuart  held  office  for  thirty-eight  years  each. 
By  this  phenomenal  and  life-long  service  in  the  semi- 
nary, overlapping  the  precedingand  succeeding  gener- 
ations of  teachers,  having  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  mind  and  the  unstinted  devotion  of  his  soul  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  Professor  Park  should  come  to  feel  a  personal  iden- 
tification with  it, — to  be  so  one  with  it  as  to  feel  that 
his  individual  honor  was  involved  in  its  reputation, 
and  his  personal  happiness  interwoven  with  its  welfare. 
The  time  has  not  come,  and  may  the  day  be  distant, 
for  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  his  work,  his  theology, 
his  mental  characteristics,  his  idiosyncrasies  of  char- 
acter, his  personality,  but  the  writer  must  be  pardoned 
for  here  expressing  his  personal  obligation  to  Professor 
Park,  as  a  teacher,  for  the  intellectual  stimulus,  quick- 
ening, he  received  under  his  instruction. 

In  1837  Rev.  Bela  Bates  Edwards,  D.D.,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1848,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature.  He  died  while  in  office  in 
18-51,  much  lamented. 

In  1852  Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  D.D.,  was  elected 
Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Edwards.  A  man  of  varied  learning  and  experi- 
ence, he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  unus- 
ual enthusiasm  and  energy.  With  a  warm  heart, 
quick  impulses  and  ready  speech,  he  could  not  fail  to 
give  interest  to  his  class  exercises.  He  resigned  in 
1864. 

In  1853  Rev.  Elijah  Porter  Barrows,  D.I).,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1858,  Hitchcock 
Professor,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1862.  He  is 
still  living  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

In  1848,  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of 
Pine  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  elected  Bartlet  Pro- 
fessor of  Saci'ed  Rhetoric,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  transfer  of  Professor  Park.  He  resigned  in  1879, 
on  account  of  continued  ill  health.    Professor  Phelps, 
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(luring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  whieli  be 
lilled  tbis  otliee,  was  not  able,  from  (xn/r  bealtb,  to  <le- 
vote  as  mucb  time,  tbouijlit  and  enertry  to  his  work 
as  when  be  first  entered  upon  bis  duties.  His  lectures 
and  personal  iuiluence,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  trustees  as  of  such  value  to  the  si'iuiuary  as  to 
nuike  his  retention  expeiliiMit,  when  his  resignation 
was  at  tlieir  disposal. 

In  1853,  Kev.  William  (ireenough  Thayer  Shedd, 
I ).]>.,  was  elected  IJrown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology,  .\fter 
nine  years  of  service  in  these  dcpartnirnts,  in  which 
he  did  muidi  to  raise  to  importance  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  and  to  create  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  theologian,  he  resigned 
in  1802.  He  is  now  connected  with  Union  Theo- 
logical .Seminary,  New  York. 

In  1SG3,  Kev.  Egbert  CoiWn  Smyth,  D.l).,  was 
elected  to  succeed'  Professor  Shedd  as  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Ijccturer  on  Pastoral 
Theology.  He  retained  the  lectureship  till  lSli8. 
He  still  holds  the  professorship,  and  is  also  president 
of  the  faculty.  He  is  the  oldest  in  otlice  of  the  in- 
cumbent professors.  Under  his  guidance  the  depart- 
ment ha.s  continued  to  grow  in  importance  and 
altracliveness. 

In  18(34,  Kev.  .loseidi  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  then  pas- 
tor of  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem,  was  elected  .Vs- 
.sociate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  After  lilliTig 
with  acceptance  his  office  for  eighteen  years,  he 
resigned  in  1S.S2.  He  is  now  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Inter|iretation  at  Harvard 
College. 

In  ISlit;,  Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  Ph.D.,  was 
chosen  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Ijiterature.  Wishing  to  devote  himself 
for  a  time  to  special  studies,  he  resigned  in  1882. 
Since  then  he  has  been  living  in  Europe,  mostly  in 
Germany,  pursuing  his  favorite  studies. 

The  professors  now  tilling  departments  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Rev.  Egl)ert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.D.,  elected  ISH:!, 
Hrown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  ;  Rev.  ,J(dm  Wesley  Churchill, 
M.A.,  elected  18(;8,  .loncs  I'rofcssor  of  Klocution  ; 
Rev.  John  Putnam  (inllivcr,  D.I).,  LL.I).,  electcil 
1878,  Stont!  Professor  of  the  Relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Secular  Sciences;  Rev.  William  .lewett 
Tucker,  D.l).,  elected  187i),  P.artlel  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  .M.A.,  elected  1882,  Tay- 
lor Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  History  ;  Rev. 
George  Harris,  D.D.,  elected  1882,  Abbot  Profes- 
sor of  Christian  Theology  ;  Rev.  Edward  Young 
Hiucks,  D.D.,  elected  1882,  Smith  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology;  Rev.  George  Foot  Moore,  D.D., 
elected  1883,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literaturi;. 

Up  to  181(;  the  professcjrs  and  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical   Seminarv,    the     teachers     and    students    of 


Phillips  Academy,  and  all  other  persons  having 
olhcial  or  other  connrction  with  these  institutions,  at- 
tended worship  at  the  South  Cliundi,  and  had  their 
religious  connoction  with  it.  In  fact,  >ip  to  this  date  all 
the  religious  organizations  in  town  wer<'  established 
upon  a  territorial  basis.  Tlu' General  (,'ourt  divided  the 
town  into  territorial  parishes,  and  the  people  were 
e.vpected  to  lielong  to  the  one  in  which  they  resided, 
and  to  attend  religious  worship  in  the  parish  church 
and  pay  for  its  support.  There  were  no  divisive 
denominations  in  town  at  that  day. 

On  the  22d  day  of  August,  IMi;,  this  terri- 
tiaial  i>arish  regulation  was,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Church  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  South  Parish.  The  members  of  the 
academy  and  semirjary  had  so  increased  as  almost  to 
necessitate  for  them  a  separate  place  of  worship.  At 
first  they  worshipped  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Phillips 
Hall;  afterwards  a  chapel  was  erected  for  their  accom- 
modation. The  jirofessors  were,  and  everhave  been,  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  The  church  was  reorganized 
Nov.  1,  18(;r).  This  church  is,  ecclesiastically  speak- 
ing, an  anomaly.  It  has  no  ])arish.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  I'alling,  settling,  dismissing  or  supporting 
its  pastor.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, no  one  of  wdiom  necessarily  belongs  to  its  mem- 
bership. No  one  of  the  past(jrs  is  in  the  sligh'est  de- 
gree amenable  to  the  church  over  which  he  [iri'- 
sides,  anil  to  which  he  preaches.  He  may  be  hereti- 
cal, heterodo.K,  or  otherwise  olijectionable  ;  the  Church 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  It  cannot  even  discipline 
one  of  its  own  members  without  first  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  trustees.  The  in-ganization  of  the 
church  nniy  be  called  Evangelical,  but  not  Congrega- 
tional. 

After  worshipping  for  many  years  in  the  building 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bartlet  for  the  tri[)le 
purpose  of  furnishing  recitation-rooms,  a  library-room 
and  a  phice  of  worship,  in  187G  a  new  and  elegant 
Gothic  stone  chapid  was  erected  on  the  seminary 
cam|)Us,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Phillips  Hall. 
This  is  an  ornamental,  no  less  than  a  niuidi-needed 
and  highly  useful,  building.  Architecturally  speaking, 
it  is  by  far  the  choicest  edifice  on  the  Hill,  and,  many 
]>eople  think,  in  the  town.  Some  connoisseurs  give 
the  ])relerence  to  the  new  edifice  of  Christ  Church. 
The  chapel  is  used  exclusively  for  .-eligious  services, 
save  that  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  seminary 
are  held  there,  which,  previous  to  its  erection,  had 
been  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  South  Church. 

The  old  chapel  has  undergone  extensive  repairs, 
changes  and  improvements,  and  is  now  an  exceed- 
ingly commodious  structure  for  lectures  and  recitation 
purposes,  and  all  other  uses  of  a  similar  character. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  here  to  the  one 
other  n(!W  building  which  has  been,  in  the  later  years 
of  its  history,  erected  for  flu- benefit  of  the  seminary. 
IJrechiu   Hall,  the   librarv  liuihiing,  staniling   on   the 
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south  side  of  the  seminary  grouiuls,  near  where  stood 
the  second  building  i'or  Phillips  Academy,  is  tlie  gift 
of  the  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dove.  Tt  is  built  of  stone, 
and  was  designed  to  be  fire-proof.  It  is  a  well-pro- 
portioned and  attractive  building,  convenient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  contains  a  lib- 
rary of  nearly  forty  thousand  volumes  (some  of  them 
of  priceless  value),  besides  magazines,  a  large  numlier 
of  curiosities,  sent  by  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  as 
tokens  of  their  love  for  the  institution  that  gave  them 
their  theological  training,  and  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  the  patrons  and  professors  who  established  and 
gave  character  to  the  seminary.  The  hall  was  named 
Brechin,  by  the  donors,  in  honor  of  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Scotland,  in  which  they  were  born.  In  a  like 
spirit,  these  same  generous  benefactors  of  learning 
named  the  hill  in  Brechin,  upon  which  they  erected 
their  free  school-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in 
that  city,  "  Andover  Hill."  Thus  they  united  the 
place  of  their  birth  and  the  place  of  their  prosperity 
by  an  interchange  of  names  and  a  baptism  of  far- 
reaching  beneficence. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  seminary  has  been 
in  grievous  affliction,  by  what  instrumentality-  it  is 
no  part  of  our  business  to  inquire.  Perchance  it  is 
one  of  those  ordeals  by  which  institutions,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  made  (under  divine  guidance)  to  pass 
through  sore  trials  for  their  profit.  The  profit  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  affiicted  believer,  is  not 
seen  at  present,  but  may  be  seen  hereafter.  As  early 
as  1883  there  began  to  be  rumors  that  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  some  of  the  professors  were  not  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  prescribed  creed  of  the  seminary. 
These  rumors,  circulated  by  newspapers  and  other- 
wise, in  a  measure  perhaps  fostered,  or  at  least  made 
plausible,  by  the  open  avowal  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Andover  Review,  of  which  they  are 
the  editors,  of  their  adherence  to  a  "  progressive 
theology  "  and  a  "  new  departure"  in  theological  de- 
velopment, grew  more  numerous  and  pronounced. 
The  publication  by  the  accused  parties  of  a  volume 
of  which  they  are  also  the  editors,  made  up  of  articles 
taken  from  the  Andover  Review,  entitled  "  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,"  led  to  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  course  of  these  pro- 
fessors. The  matter  came  up  for  consideration  before 
the  trustees,  who,  with  a  single  exception,  approved 
the  course  of  the  professors. 

The  dogma  or  hypothesis  of  a  probation  after 
death  for  the  heathen  and  others  who  had  never 
known  or  heard  of  the  salvation  of  CJhrist,  accepted 
and  defended  by  these  professors,  was  that  for  which 
they  were  especially  called  to  account  by  the  news- 
papers. 

In  1886,  the  dissentient  trustee,  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  infiuential  graduates  of  the  seminary, 
called  the  attention  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
fact  of  the  alleged  dereliction  of  certain  jH-ofessors 
from  the  creed  of  the  institution.     This  was  followed, 


at  the  instigation  of  the  visitors,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  set  of  charges,  drawn  up  in  form,  with  references 
to  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported.  Upon 
these  charges,  five  of  the  professors  were  summoned 
before  the  board  of  visitors  and  put  on  trial  for 
heterodoxy,  or  a  departure  from  the  prescribed  statutes 
under  which  they  held  their  professorships.  The 
trial  was  a  protracted  one,  occupying  a  number  of 
days.  The  accused  and  the  accusers  were  both  rep- 
resented by  eminent  counsel.  Both  also  presented 
elaborate  and  able  arguments  for  the  support  of  the 
position  they  respectively  .assumed.  The  trial  was 
attended  by  many  eminent  theologians  and  jurists, 
as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  more  immedi- 
ately interested.  It  was  the  newspaper  sensation  of 
the  day.  The  board  upon  whom  the  duty  devolved 
of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  this  controversy  of 
such  delicacy  and  far-reaching  significance  was 
composed  of  Rev.  Julius  Harriman  Seelye,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  president  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  William 
Tappan  Eui-tis,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  iMemorial  Church, 
Springfield  ;  and  Hon.  .loahuaN.  Marshall,  of  Lowell. 
After  many  months'  deliberation  the  verdict  of  these 
visitors  was  announced  on  the  evening  of  the  closing 
day  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  June,  1887,  by 
private  notes  addressed  to  each  one  of  the  accused 
professors.  By  this  verdict  the  charge  against  Pro- 
fessor Egbert  C.  Smyth  w.as  sustained,  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  professorship  he  held.  With  regard 
to  the  other  four  defendants,  "  Rev.  Sir.  Eu-itis  de- 
clined to  act  thereon  with  his  associates,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  present  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing,"  "when  said  respondents  severally  appear- 
ed." Thereupon  the  complaints  were  "considered 
and  none  of  the  charges"  "  were  sustained."  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Awaiting  their  decision,  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  office  and  discharge  its  duties. 

This  sad  episode  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  and 
world-renowned  institution  of  sacred  learning  is 
working  serious  injury  to  its  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness at  a  time  when,  in  its  material  strength,  it  was 
never  before  so  well  equipped  to  do  a  glorious  work  for 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

Permanent  Funds. — The  following  amounts  have 
been  given  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, to  the  theological  department  of  Phillips 
Academy,  for  the  purposes  designated  at  the  time 
specified  : 

1808.  Samuel  Abbot,  Abbot  Prufessorsliip S20,0n0 

1808.  Williiim  liiiltlut,  liaitlot  I'lotesoiiliip 25,U0U 

1SI19.  WiUiam    Bartlet,  JIO.OOU       1 

1809,  Moses  Brown,  $10,000                I,    ,          ■    .      r      a  en  nnr, 

'       '  i- Associate  fund 60,000 

1809.  Jolin  Norria,  $10,000  f 

181").  Joliii  Noiris,  Legacy  $;iO.0OU  J 

1819.  Moses  Brown,  Brown  Professorsliip 2r>,000 

1S1:3-1S.  Samuel  Abbot,  Legacy,  Abbot  Fund 84,000 

18  .1-48.  Misses  Rebecca  and  Sarah  Waldo 18,000 

1S41.  William  Bartlot,  Lejacy,  Barllet  Fund .'lO.nOO 

1850.  Boston  Fund,  Sundry  Contributors 28  420 

Wi".  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  Hitchcock  Piofcuorsbii) 15,000 
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ISGC-:;.   Peter  ami  John  Sinilli,  iiii'i    J..lin    D..ve,    snp- 

|oiI  (f  r.ilT.iry  4-.rtl0 

ISr,;.  MU.S:>i.'iiu  Smith,  Snilh  I'j'.fi-si  )Mliip ;is,'.)i  ,i 

)S7I-7li.   l--iv,len.li  .1 s,  .l,.u,.s  l'i„lf,-«.,,-l.i|i l,-.,llllii 

ISIVJ.   Saliinel  A.  Ilit.lM.rk.  ('..nliir-ent  Fiiii.l •U1.77U 

1S7.'.  &imM.I  A.  Hit>lu..,lc,  liiliff  |.,ni.l Sd.ciiO 

1«7.-..  Joliii  I,.  Tajlur  un.l  f;iiiiily,  •|',i.vl..r  PjulessoislMp.  liS.lllj 

IK:(i-.SM.  lleniy  Wiiiklv,  Ccm-nil  KuikI I.,i;,(ii»i 

)>,sii-.si.  I'iirk  T.>liMi,.Mial 1  l,l;i; 

It^Si).  Mrs.  Viil.ria  G.  Mi.no,  Stone  ITuf.  »,.i>liip :.n,ii(io 

ISiSU.   Jim.  Viil.-n.i  (i.  Sl.ni-,  GiMleu.l   Fimil lin.uo. 

1XS7.  N.G.  Wliite,  Let'ii.y,  (leneial  Fun.l 00,(|(M) 

SiuKlr.v  ^nnla  at  Sundry  Ilnies  fur  B.-li,.hu>hipaanii  t.>  uM 

poor  stu'leiits '.I7.l'()(i 

Libn.ry  Fumls i.S.uoil 

l,e.t>.re»l.l|.  luiida ll),(i(lu 

In  adilitidii  to  tlicso  ]n-rni:iTU'nt  ami  iiu'iimo-liear- 
iiig  liimls,  llie  trustees  liolil  Imililiiijrs  utul  lands  ^^^m• 
ti'ibutiiig  to  the  siipimrt  and  carrying  furward  of  the 
institution  valued  at  two  lumdrod  and  litty  thouaand 
(Udlars. 

In  ihe  al)ove  donations,  that  given  l.y  Mr.  Martlet 
lor  building  IJartlct  J  fall,  IJanlet  t'hapel,  and  the 
president's  house  are  not  inelndeil ;  neither  is  there 
ineluded  the  amount,  forty-one  thousand  dollars, given 
by  the  yniith  it  Dove  Manufacturing  Company  to 
build  Brechin  Hall,  nor  the  amount  given  by 
Madam  Philli])S  and  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  to  erect  the 
first  seminary  building. 

PROFESSORS    IX    THE   THKOLOOICAI.    8EMIXAl;Y. 

Leonaru  Woods,  the  first  Abbot  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Andover  Seminary,  was 
born  in  Princeton  .June  19,  177-1,  and  baptized  on  the 
day  of  his  birth. 

His  father  was  a  fanner  in  in^iderate  circumstances, 
but  above  the  average  of  his  cla.ss  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  attainments.  He  was  always  known  as 
"  Master  Woods,"  liaving  been  appointed  first  school- 
master of  the  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I'ro- 
viueial  Congress  and  one  of  Governor  Gill's  Council. 
His  mother  wa.s  an  energetic  woman,  full  of  motherly 
love  and  ambition  for  her  children,  only  too  willing 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  their  benefit. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  showed  a,  fond- 
ness for  books  and  for  studies  in  advance  ol' his  years. 
His  father  had  designed  that  he  should  follow  the  farm; 
but,  owing  to  an  accident  which  brought  on  an  illness 
that  lasted  for  two  years,  and  which  allecled  his  bodily 
strength,  the  father  was  induced  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  .son  and  the  desire  of  his  mot  her,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  I/itin  with  the 
pastor  of  the  parish.  While  the  father  could  promise 
no  assistance  to  liim  in  pursuing  a  collegiate  course, 
the  mother  promised  to  do  what  she  could  toaiil  him. 
Under  these  conditions  young  Woods  applied  liimself 
nssiduoiisly,  spending  three  months  at  Leicester 
Academy,  but  otlierwisc  mainly  conducting  his  own 
preparatory  studies.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1702,  and  graduated  in  17iM;,  the  first  in  the  class, 
which  contained  some  afterwards  eminent  scholars. 
His  college  eour.se  came  at  a  time  when  infidelity  and 
bkeplicism  were  [lopular  with   young  men,  and  their 


jiernieious  infinence  jicrvaded  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions (]f  learning  in  the  land.  At  one  time  during  his 
connection  with  Harvar.l  there  was  but  one  ]>r(d'css- 
ing  Christian  among  its  students.  Young  Wooils, 
though  luirtnreil  in  a  pious  family,  and  taught  the 
Catechism  by  a  praying  mother,  could  not  altogether 
cscajie  the  inlhience  of  the  atmosjiheric  skepticism  in 
which  he  drew  his  breath.  He  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  disbelief,  but  his  faith  in  some  nl'  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Cliri.stian  religion  was  seriously 
shaken. 

On  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  eight 
mouths  in  Medford.  On  being  thus  sei)arated  from 
his  college  associates,  ami  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  work  of  life,  the  training  <.f  his  childhood  began 
to  reassert  its  iuihicnce.  He  entered  upmi  a  careful 
study  of  the  Scri[Uures  with  the  [lurpose  of  finding 
out  for  himself  the  evidence  fiir  their  truth  nr  faUity. 
With  this  spirit  of  earnest  infiuiry  and  candor  of  judg- 
ment, he  pursued  his  investigation  till  he  was  led,  in- 
tellectually and  from  the  heart,  to  acccjit  the  .Scrip- 
tures as  the  word  of  God,  and  .Tcsus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  Go<l  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  Soon  alter  this  he 
made  a  public  [irofession  of  his  faith,  and  united  with 
the  church  in  .Medliud.  This  accej)tance  of  Christ 
and  consecration  to  his  service  at  once  gave  direction 
to  his  future  life.  He  entered  upon  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  with  the  ministry  in  view.  It  being  the 
custom  of  those  days  for  an  aspirant  for  the  ministry 
to  sjiend  a  short  time  under  the  instruction  of  some 
eminentdivine,  he  spent  threemouths  with  Dr.  Charles 
Backus,  at  Somers,  Conn.  The  winter  following  he 
spent  with  his  parents,  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  by  himself,  with  some  assistance  from  his 
|)astor. 

In  the  spring  of  17'J8  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  was  settled  as  pastor 
(d'  the  Congregational  Church  at  We>t  Xewbury. 
This  church  was  an  influential  and  important  one,  its 
retiring  pastor  being  Dr.  Tappan,  wdio  had  been 
chosen  to  be  a  pnjfessor  in  Harvard  College.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  a  Christian  experience 
of  less  than  two  years  and  scarcely  more  than  one 
year  of  theological  stmly,  he  entered  uinin  his  minis- 
try with  an  extensive  and  numerous  parish.  His 
mind  was  mature  beyond  his  years,  his  knowledge 
more  uisliiict  and  available  than  is  common  to  neo- 
phytes in  religion  and  his  beliefs  were  more  clear,  well- 
considered  and  terse  than  is  the  case  with  those  who 
have  never  wrought  their  way  to  an  abiding  faith 
through  grave  doubts  and  questionings.  He  at  once 
took  high  rank  among  his  ministerial  brethren  as  a 
thinker,  sermonizer,  preacher  and  pastor.  Being 
naturally  of  a  genial,  conciliatory  tcmjier,  he  was  re- 
ceived on  friendly  terms  by  ministers  of  dillcreut 
shades  of  theological  belief  between  the  high  ;ind  the 
low,  the  loose  and  the  consistent  Calvinists.  After  a 
few  years  of  successful  service  in  AVest  Xewbury,  he 
came  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  the  distingui.-hed 
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divines  of  the  region.  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown.  so 
valued  his  friendship  and  esteemed  his  aiiility,  as  to 
invite  him  to  become  .in  associate  editor  with  himself 
of  the  Panoplist,  the  organ  of  the  old  Calvinista.  Dr. 
Spring,  of  Nuwburyport,  a  near  neighbor  of  his 
and  a  stanch  Hopkinsian,  requested  his  assistance  as 
a  contributor  to  his  magazine  of  the  consistent  Cal- 
viuistic  shade. 

After  ten  years  of  ministerial  labor  and  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  State,  he  had 
attained  such  consideration  that,  when  the  Hopkin- 
sians,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  Spring, 
determined  on  establishing  a  theological  college,  they 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  theological  professor  and  his 
parish  as  the  place  for  its  location.  And  when  the 
important  question  came  up  whether  there  should  be 
one  or  two  theological  seminaries  to  represent  the 
two  shades  of  Calvinism  in  New  England,  he  was 
found  to  be  an  important  medium  in  bringing  the  di- 
vergent elements  into  agreement.  In  the  narrative 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Woods,  written  after  he 
had  retired  from  the  professor's  chair,  describing  the 
difficulties  attending  the  project  to  unite  the  two  con- 
templated institutions,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  Providence  that  had  brought 
Dr.  Spring  and  Dr.  Woods  into  such  intimate  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Pearson  was  doubtless  the  master  mover  in 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  and  all  the  methods  devised 
to  produce  harmony  between  the  parlies ;  but  Dr. 
Woods,  with  less  push  and  persistency  and  less  ac- 
cumulated power,  was  able,  from  his  relation  to  the 
Newbury  men,  to  e-\ert  a  most  salutary  influence  in 
favor  of  union.  He  clearly  saw  the  waste  and  folly 
of  having  two  theological  seminaries  within  twenty 
miles  of  each  other,  of  essentially  the  same  religious 
character  and  belief.  If  weun<lerstand  his  narrative, 
he  was,  first  and  last,  in  favor  of  unioo^  And  when 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  union  increased,  and 
the  fears,  jealousies  and  hitches  in  the  way  of  har- 
mony threatened  disaster  to  the  plan  when  ap- 
parently near  its  consummation,  he  put  forth  strenu- 
ous and  effective  efforts  for  its  accomplishment.  On 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  negotiations  after  months 
of  anxious  treating,  and  when  the  Hopkinsians  had 
renewed  their  offer  to  him  of  a  professorship  in  their 
college,  he  declined  the  honor  and  urged  a  renewal  of 
the  endeavor  to  effect  a  union.  If,  as  seems  likely  by 
this  narrative,  it  was  largely  by  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Dr.  Woods  towards  the  close  of  these  protracted 
negotiations,  that  the  hindrances  were  finally  removed, 
the  church  is  hardly  less  indebted  to  him  for  this  feat 
of  friendly  diplomacy  than  for  the  able  instruction 
he  afterwards  gave  in  the  united  seminary. 

The  seminary  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents on  September  28,  1808.  On  that  day  Dr.  Pear- 
son and  Dr.  Woods  were  inaugurated  as  professors. 
The  narrative  of  this  important  event  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Woods,  who  w;is  not  only  an  eye- 
witness, but  himself  no  small  part  of  it: 


"  It  was  an  auapicioiiB  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  tiopo,  a  day  in- 
volving in  no  smail  measure  the  most  precious  interests  of  tlie  church 
and  tlio  world.  Tliis  was  the  fii-st  Divinity  School  founded  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  lai'ge  assembly  of  Christian  ministers  from  different  and  dis- 
tant places,  and  of  other  friends  of  the  Seminary,  indicated  the  interest 
and  the  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  occasion. 

"  The  puhlic  services  were  conducted  in  the  Parish  Church  with  con- 
summate order  and  propriety,  while  earnest  atteufioo,  deep  silence  and 
solemn  feeling  prevailed  in  the  Sanctuary. 

*'  As  Dr.  I'earson  was  a  layman,  the  Statutes  of  the  Founders  required 
that  ho  should  receive  ordination.  The  prayers  on  the  occasion  were 
appropriate  and  fervent.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwiglit ;  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  French  gave  to  Dr.  Pearson  the  customary  charge,  and 
Dr.  Morse  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Dr.  Pearson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  events 
which  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  and  read  such 
portions  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  as  the  occasion  called  for. 
After  this  ho  was  inducted  into  office  as  Professor  of  Natural  Theology, 
and  the  Kev.  Leonard  Woods  as  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  tho 
Seminary  was  declared  to  bo  open  for  the  admission  of  Theological  Stu- 

"  After  the  close  of  the  public  solemnities,  the  Founders  of  the  LTnited 
Institution,  and  their  principal  advisers  and  agents,  were  all  together, 
and  how  cordial  were  their  mutual  congratulations !  They  felt  it  to  be 
the  happiest  hour  of  their  lives.  What  joy  brightened  their  counte- 
nances, and  how  deep  and  unutterable  their  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
God,  as  their  e.xcited  minds  glanced  over  the  crowded  transactions  and 
event.s  of  the  two  preceding  years  !  " 

Dr.  Woods  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
eagerness  and  high  expectations. 

Students  came  to  his  class-room  in  greater  numbers 
than  could  be  well  accommodated.  His  popularity 
and  usefulness  increased  from  year  to  year,  till,  in 
1833,  the  seminary  admitted  to  its  privileges  eighty 
new  students. 

As  a  lecturer  on  theology,  Dr.  Woods  was  lucid, 
didactic,  somewhat  diffuse,  scriptural  rather  than 
philosophical,  resting  his  conclusions  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  rather  than  on  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Of  a  calm  temperament,  his  words  were 
carefully  weighed  before  they  were  uttered.  He 
never  indulged  in  speculations  that  unloosed  his  foot- 
hold ui)on  Scripture  truth.  There  was  in  him,  doubt- 
less, a  lack  of  imagination,  or  vision  to  see,  as  is 
given  to  some,  the  germinating  life  that  lies  hidden 
in  the  letter  of  Scripture  statements.  But,  whatever 
his  limitations,  he  was  an  able  and  sound  theologian, 
who,  from  his  lecture-room,  exerted  a  wide  and  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  minds  of  a  multitude  of  min- 
isters, and  thus  did  an  incalculable  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  evangelical  religion. 

As  the  seminary  came  into  existence  in  part  as  a 
protest  against  what  its  promoters  regarded  as  unsound 
doctrine,  it  was  from  the  beginning  involved  in  con- 
troversy. As  a  controversialist.  Dr.  Woods  was,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  dispassionate  and  courteous.  He 
treated  his  adversary  with  fairness  and  his  arguments 
with  candor,  while  presenting  his  own  position  in  a 
clear  and  commanding  manner.  Naturally  concilia- 
tory, and  having  had  personal  experience  in  the 
region  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  he  was  the  more  ready 
to  treat  with  forbearance  and  charity  the  errors  of 
others,  though  he  never  yielded  a  point  he  deemed 
scripturaliy  true. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Woods  secured  the  esteem  and  con- 
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fideace  of  his  fellow-men  U>  a  in.'u-ke<l  degree.  Tall  in 
jiei'soii,  dignified  in  manner,  appmaelialile,  witli  a 
winning  smile  and  art'able  speeeli,  kind  and  syni|ia- 
thetic,  he  won  the  hearts  of  yonng  men,  and  led  his 
associates  to  rely,  not  only  npon  his  ability,  but  also 
upon  Ids  steadfastness  and  integrity.  As  a  Christian, 
his  heart  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal 
belief  That  which  ho  taught  in  the  lecture-room  he 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  life.  From  personal  ex|)e- 
rience  he  could  s])eak  of  the  de|)ravity  of  human 
nature,  the  inlhienee  of  the  Ilcily  Spirit,  the  new  birth 
of  the  soul  through  repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  (Jod.  His  piety  had  in  it  a 
trace  of  the  Puritan  |)iety  of  the  Conimonwealtli  as 
ileseribed  by  Maeaulay.  At  times,  he  was  all  peni- 
tence and  self-abasement  before  God,  while,  before 
men,  he  was  serene  and  self-sustaineil.  Jlis  sense  of 
I)ersonal  guilt  was  profound,  if  not  at  times  hitter. 
I!ut  his  confidence  in  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  enduring  mercy  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  was  eipially  strong  and  profound.  He  uses 
this  language  regarding  himself:  "The  sight  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  my  sinfulness  of  heart  and  life 
has  tilled  me  with  amazement  and  shame.  But  O, 
there  is  very  plenteous  redemjition — sutiicieut  even 
for  me;  and  if  fur  me,  for  any  one  on  earth." 

In  addition  to  liis  duties  as  proi'essor  in  the  semi- 
nary, Dr.  Woods  took  a  conspicuous  ))art  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Unitarians,  and  was  forward  in 
originating  and  promoting  all  those  beneficent  pro- 
jects which  had  in  view  the  moral  im|)rovenient  of 
the  people  or  their  enlightenment,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  those  to  whom  it  was  unknown. 
Many  of  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  mi!^sionary 
organizations  of  the  day  liad  their  origin  on  the  Hill, 
or,  if  not  their  origin,  their  most  potent  assistance. 
Dr.  AV'oods  was  one  of  those  who  originated  the  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  and  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board. 

In  1846  he  resigned  his  office  as  professor,  afier 
having  served  in  that  capacity  for  thirty-eight  years. 
At  the  request  of  the  trustees  he  employed  himself, 
after  his  resignation,  in  preparing  a  history  of  the 
seminary.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  called 
hence  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  history, 
a  most  valuable  volume,  was  jjublished  in  ISSo, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  his  grandson,  Dr. 
George  S.  Baker. 

Elipiialkt  Peaiison,'  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Byfield, 
a  parish  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  June  11,  17o2, 
and  died  in  Greenland,  New  Hampshire,  September 
12, 182(5,  aged  seventy-four  years,  three  months,  and  one 
day.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  ITfiO,  and  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1773.  His  eminence 
was  then  predicted  by  his  instructors.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  was  called  to  teach  a  grammar  school 


1  Prepiircd  by  Prof.  Edwiuda  A.  I'ork. 


at  Andover  (now  North  Audover),  the  home  of  his 
friend,  Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  i>ieuteiiaiit -Gov- 
ernor of  Ma.ssaehusetts. 

In  1775  Governor  Phillips  was  commissioned  by  the 
(xeneral  Court  to  manul'acture  gunpowder  for  the 
Revolutionary  army.  In  this  eiitcr|)rise  he  relied 
very  much  on  the  scientific  attainment.s  of  Pearson. 
He  relied  on  the  same  while  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  Pearson  be- 
came the  first  principal  of  the  academy,  and  re. 
mained  in  this  office  from  1778  to  1781).  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  original  trustees,  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  who  did  not  belong  to  the  I'hillips 
family. 

In  1780  he  was  called  to  the  Profes.sorship  of  the 
Hebrew  andOrientat  Languages  at  Harvard  College, — 
an  office  for  which  he  was  then  well  qualified.  He 
delivered  to  the  students  a  valuable  course  of  lectures 
on  language.  He  was  |)articularly  successful  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Occasionally  he  spent  the  entire 
night  in  correcting  the  compositions  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  day  in  the 
multiplied  extra-official  duties  which  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  labored  with  rare  zeal  and  tact  for 
the  financial  as  well  as  literary  welfare  of  tlie  college. 
He  searched  the  documents  which  illustrated  the 
claim  of  the  university  to  certain  disputed  posses- 
sions ;  examined  old  deeds  in  the  registry  of  probate, 
old  notes  pertaining  to  farms,  ferries,  bridges,  in  which 
the  university  had,  or  was  thought  to  have,  an  interest. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  an  uncommonly  laborious 
professor  in  the  college  ;  for  six  years  was  a  leading 
member  of  its  Board  of  Fellows,  and  for  a  long  time 
performed  many  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day,  such  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Judge  Story,  ^''residents  Kirkland  and  (Quincy,  Drs. 
William  E.  Chauning  and  Eilward  Payson,  John 
Pickering,  Alexander  H.  Everett.  It  has  been  often 
said  by  President  Quincy  that  if  Governor  Phillips 
had  lived,  Pearson  would  have  been  elected  President 
of  Harvard  College,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wil- 
lard. 

He  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1806.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  Andover,  where  he  gave  the 
first  im])ulse  to  the  formation  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  originated  its  remarkable  con- 
stitution. He  worked  with  wonderful  energy  in  order 
to  unite  with  each  other  the  members  of  his  own 
theological  party.  Afterward  he  was  a  conspicuous 
agent  in  effecting  the  union  between  his  own  party 
and  a  dissenting  one, — that  is,  between  the  seminary 
planned  at  AndoVerand  that  which  had  been  planned 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport.  He  rode 
from  Andover  to  Newburyport  thirty-six  times  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  that  union.  He  was 
elected  the  first  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Seminary.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  after  the  theological  institution  came  under 
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ita  care.  He  retained  the  presidency  of  tliat  board 
nineteen  years, — a  longer  in-riod  than  any  other  one, 
either  before  or  since  his  time,  has  held  it.  He  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  board  forty-eight  years. 

Dr.  Pearson  was  noted  for  the  variety  of  his  talents 
and  interests.  A  large  collection  of  liis  papers  im- 
presses the  readers  of  them  that  he  was  merely  "a 
man  of  affairs.''  He  was  an  adept  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
he  possessed  remarkable  skill  and  taste  in  music  ;  he 
had  also  an  architect's  eye  and  forecast.  The  oak 
tree  is  yet  standing  which  he  climbed  in  order  to  lay 
out  the  plan  for  the  building  and  grounds  of  Andover 
Seminary.  For  many  years  he  had  been  an  indus- 
trious member,  and  also  the  secretary,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  had  associ.ated 
mainly  with  men  of  letters,  of  science  and  of  politi- 
cal renown.  He  had  not  addicted  himself  to  the 
niceties  of  theological  studies,  but  was  an  accurate 
critic  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  He  once 
published  a  Hebrew  grammar.  With  great  care  he 
revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  Thomas  Wilson's 
"  Sacra  Privata,"  Leslie's  "  Short  Method  with  the 
Deists,"  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest,"  Baxter's  ''  Call  to 
the  Unconverted,"  Doddridge's  "  Address  to  a  Master 
of  a  Family;"  also  several  pamphlets  and  tracts. 
Occupied,  as  he  was,  with  great  schemes,  theological 
and  political,  he  yet  interested  himself  in  securing 
the  publication  and  extending  the  circulation  of  Dr. 
Watts'  "Divine  Songs  for  Children."  Watts  and 
Doddridge  were  his  favorite  authors.  He  also  held 
in  high  esteem  the  writings  of  Owen,  Leighton, 
Flavel,  Tillotson  and  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson.  He 
originated  the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  forming  the  "  American  Education 
Society."  His  enterprising  spirit  made  him  a  pioneer 
in  many  great  and  good  works,  whiclf  need  not  be 
particularized  here.  His  person  was  noble  and  com- 
manding, his  manners  were  dignified  and  courtly. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  faithful  ;  as  a  disciplinarian, 
exact  and  severe.  His  severity  excited  some  opposi- 
tion among  his  pupils,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them  regarded  him  as  their  prominent  bene- 
factor. 

The  establi.shraent  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary was  opposed  with  great  vigor  by  men  of  great 
influence  in  New  England.  Some  of  them  had 
been  the  scholars  of  Pearson  at  Cambridge.  The 
brunt  of  their  opposition  was  boine  by  him  ;  he  was 
the  target  against  which  their  deadliest  missiles  were 
aimed  and  thrown.  President  Josiah  Quincy  was 
familiar  with  the  obstacles  which  Pearson  was  called 
to  resist,  and  with  the  herculean  efforts  which  the 
brave  man  made  in  resisting  them.  Mr.  Quincy 
says  :  "  What  no  other  man  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt with  any  hope  of  success  he  effected.  What- 
ever good  has  resulted,  or  shall  result,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  this  union  [between  the  two  parties  who 
coalesced  in  forming  the  Seminary],  the  merit  of  es- 


tablishing it  belongs  to  Eliphalet  Pearson.  I  speak 
without  reserve.  I  had  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ing his  principles,  motives,  and  causes  of  success 
perhaps  than  any  other  man.  [  was  eitfht  years, 
from  1778  to  1786,  his  pupil, /our  years  under  his  in- 
strnction  in  college.  Afterwards  through  life  I  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  him.  In  1808,  as  a  trustee 
of  the  academy,  I  witnessed  his  zeal,  his  labors,  and 
the  untiring  spirit  with  which  he  pursued,  until  he 
succeeded  in  efi'ecting,  the  cherished  object  of  his 
heart.  After  his  retirement  from  the  government  of 
the  Seminary  he  made  me  the  confidant  of  his 
opinions  and  feelings  concerning  it.  I  mean  no  dis- 
paragement to  Dr.  Spring  and  his  associates.  The 
instituiiou  is  an  ever-enduring  monument  of  their 
zeal  tor  religion  and  their  munificence.  But  I  owe 
it  to  truth  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Pearson  to  de- 
clare that  his  influence  and  power  effected  the  de- 
sired union  and  fixed  the  locality  of  this  Theological 
Seminary."  (See  a  Memorial  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  pp.  119,  120.) 

Moses  Stuaut'  was  born  in  Wilton,  Conn., 
March  26,  1780,  and  died  in  Andover,  January  4, 
1852,  aged  seventy-one  years,  nine  months,  and  nine 
days.  When  a  lad  of  but  twelve  years  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  In 
his  fifteenth  year,  entering  an  academy  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  he  learned  the  whole  Latin  grammar  in  three 
days,  and  then  joined  a  class  who  had  devoted  several 
months  to  Latin  studies.  In  May,  1797,  having  been 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  Roger  Minot  Sherman, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  sophomore  to  Yale  College. 
Here  his  tastes  were  pre-eminently  for  the  mathe- 
matics. 

At  his  graduation,  in  1799,  he  delivered  the  salu- 
tatory oration,  at  that  time  the  highest  appointment 
awarded  to  the  class.  One  year  after  leaving  Yale 
he  taught  an  academy  in  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  principal  of  a  high  school 
at  Danbury,  Conn.  Having  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S02  at  Danbury 
His  fertile  and  versatile  mind,  his  enthusiasm  and' 
prodigious  memory,  gave  promise  of  eminent  success 
in  the  legal  profession.  From  his  study  in  fitting 
himself  for  this  profession  he  derived  signal  advan- 
tages through  life.  A  few  weeks  before  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Y'ale  Col- 
lege. Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  inspirit- 
ing teacher.  At  this  time  he  publicly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God. 

Having  pursued  the  study  of  theology  with  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  he  was  ordained  March  5,  1806,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  During  his  pastorate  of  three  years  and  ten 
months  two  hundred  persons  were  admitted,  all  but 
twenty-eight  by   profession,   into   his  church.     His 
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deep,  solemn,  audsononnis  voice,  hi.-;  conimamling  ami 
imiia-^sioneil  manner,  liis  translucent  style,  his  vivacity 
of  thought,  his  enei-i;y  of  feeling,  contiihnted  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  elocjuent  (jf  preaeheis.  Many 
supposed  tliat  he  mistook  his  callinfc  when  he  left  his 
pulpit  for  the  professor's  chair.  Doulitless  in  his 
early  niaidiood  "  the  pulpit  was  his  throne." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1810,  he  was  inaugurated 
I'rofessor  of  (Sacred  Literature  in  .\ndover  Theological 
Seminary.  In  about  two  years  he  composed  a  He- 
brew grammar  Ibr  tlu-  immediate  u-e  of  his  pupils. 
They  copied  it  day  liy  day  Ironi  his  written  sheets. 
When  he  printed  it  he  was  compelled  to  si't  up  the 
types  for  about  half  the  paradigms  of  verbs  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  following  letter  is  perhaps  the  earliest  notice 
of  all  his  published  works  : 

"To  lifV.Dr.  Pea 
"  Kfv.  anil  Den 


at.  Dfcrmher  12.  ISIS.- 


I'Ini.s. 


„i  you, 
8  both. 


•  |irinli-ii  ( 


:o  acrept  a.  myy  of  tlio  lit*.  Ora 
vifW  to  n.jlB  its  rrnirs  ati.l  dt-r.'cts,  for  it 
aliout  liiiriniics,  iii.il  liavc  not  ventured 
I.ilM-nr.v,  my  oliject  lieing  to  Kct  tlic  aid  of  all  the 
■  land  in  brin^^in^  it  to  a  state  of  more  prMfection- 
before  I  venture  to  offer  it  t.)  the  Trustees  as  a  classieal  Look.  Robert- 
scm's  True  and  .\ncient  Method  came  too  lali,  i.r  I  .^h.mld  liav,.  ili.w  usscd 
his  principles  briefly  in  the  Preface.      I  shall  jila.  o  noicli  d..pendence  on 


Ilel). 


•  Iten 


rks. 


se  to 


ido«n 

;■  obe.ri 


,  Mil 


Eight  years  after  writing  tliis  germiiuil  letter  he 
printed  his  larger  "  Hebrew  Grammar."  This  he  re- 
modeled with  gretit  painstaking,  and  published  it  in 
a  second  edition  two  years  after  the  lirst.  Xot  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  re-examined  all  its  principles  anew, 
wrote  some  of  it  three,  four,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
seven  or  eight  times  over,  and  published  the  third 
edition  five  years  after  the  second.  Professor  Lee,  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  sjieaking  of  this  edi- 
tion, said  :  "  The  industry  of  its  author  is  new  matter 
for  my  admiration  of  him."  The  fourth  edition  of 
this  grammar  was  republished  at  O.xford  University, 
England,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Professor  E.  15.  Pusey.  In  correcting  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  grammar  Mr.  Stuart  reail  some  of  them 
over  seven   times,  and  a  iew  of  them  eleven  times. 

This  is  one  e.\aniple  of  the  care  which  he  took  for 
securing  theaccuracy  of  his  publications.  Anotherex- 
ample  is  found  in  his  edition  of  "  Newcome's  Greek 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels."  He  published  it  with- 
out the  accents  in  a  duodecimo  and  ttlso  a  quarto 
form.  He  requesteil  the  students  in  the  seminary  to 
re-examine  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Harmony, "  and 
offered  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  detec- 
tion of  any,  even  the  minutest,  error  in  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  iiis  "epoch-mak- 
ing" grammar  he  published  his  "  Letter.s  to  Rev. 
William  Ellery  Channing,"'  a  work  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  the  most  popular  of  all  his  writings. 
The  first  edition  of  these  letters  was  solil  within  a 
week;  two  other  editions  followed  it  very  soon  in 
America,  and  four  in  England.  The  last  American 
edition     was     published    in     1S40.       Perhaps     Mr. 


Stuart's  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews" stands  next  to  these  Letters  in  general  pnini- 
larity  ammig  clergymen.  It  was  ]inblishcd  in  \>^'ll- 
28,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  it  has  passed  through 
four  editions  in  America,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many 
in  England.  The  celebrated  Dr.  .John  Pye  Smith 
characterized  it  as  "  the  most  important  ]iresent  to 
the  cause  of  sound  Biblical  interpretation  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  English  language."  His 
commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  on 
the  Apoc:ily[)se  are  even  more  elaborate  than  his 
work  on  the  Hebrews. 

All  his  published  writings  cannot  lie  liere  enumer- 
ated. Among  them  are  more  than  twenty  volumes  ; 
fourteen  i)am]dilets;  thirty-four  articles  containing 
fil'teen  hundred  pages  in  the  American  Biblical  Jie- 
pHHiorij ;  fourteen  articles  containing  four  hundred 
and  ninety  pages  in  the  Bibtiotheca  Sacra  ;  thirty- 
three  important  articles  in  other  periodicals.  The 
pamphlets  and  periodical  essays  occupy  more  than 
two  thousand  octavo  ptiges. 

The  publiciitions  of  l\Ir.  Stuart  fail  to  exhibit  the 
large  projiortions  of  the  man.  He  was  greater  than 
his  books.  His  greatness  was  most  conspicuous  iu 
his  lecture-room.  Hundreds  of  his  pupils  will  in- 
dorse the  words  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  a  late 
President  of  Brown  University,  who  said  :  "  1  have 
never  known  any  man  who  had  so  great  power  of  en- 
kindling enthusiasm  for  study  in  a  class.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  was  the  subject  of  investigtition,  the 
moment  he  toucheii  upon  it  it  a.-isumed  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  one  of  iis  who  would  not  have  cho.sen  to 
fast  for  a  day  rather  tlian  to  lose  one  of  his  lectures." 

He  was  the  insiMring  teacher  of  more  than  seventy 
]iresidents  or  prolessor.s  in  our  highest  literary  insti- 
tutions, of  more  than  a  hundred  mi.ssionaries  to  the 
heathen,  of  about  thirty  translators  of  the  Bible  into 
foreign  languages.  Several  of  our  most  important 
volumes  pertaining  to  Biblical  literature  were  begun 
by  his  pupils  "  in  the  Itosom  of  his  family." 

From  the  fact  that  he  wa.s  the  pioneer  in  familiar- 
izing our  clergymen  with  Hebrew  and  German  learn- 
ing, and  thus  opening  a  new  era  in  our  theological 
history;  from  the  fact  that  by  the  wonderful  mag- 
netism of  his  chariicter  he  quickened  the  literary 
zeal  of  men  who  afterward  becamt^  leaders  of  popu- 
lar thought  ;  from  the  fact  that  ho  prepared  more 
than  lifteen  hundred  of  his  pupils  for  appreciating 
the  richness  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages, 
and  elucidated  those  languages  in  a  fresh  and  attrac- 
tive way,  he  has  been  called  "The  Father  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  our  Land."  In  no  small  degree  he  de- 
serves to  be  honored  as  a  father  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  Great  Britain  also.  His  influence  is  the 
more  noticeable  as  his  life  was  a  jjerpetual  struggle 
with  infirm  health,  and  he  was  wont  to  remark  that  lie 
never  allowed  himself  to  work  as  a  real  student  more 
than  three  hours  in  the  dav. 
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Bela  Bates  Edwards,  D.D./  was  born  in  South- 
ampton, Mass.,  July  4,  1S02,  and  died  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  April  20,  1852,  aged  forty-nine  years,  nine 
months,  sixteen  days.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  SpringOeld  and  Northampton,  Mass. 
His  grandparents  were  parishioners  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  Northampton  ;  his  maternal  grandmother 
was  for  some  time  an  inmate  in  Jonathan  Edwards' 
family,  and  transmitted  to  her  descendants  no  small 
degree  of  the  .virtues  derived  from  her  pastor's  in- 
struction and  example.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
Professor  Edwards  was  a  .soldier  in  two  colonial  ar- 
mies, one  of  which  captured  Louisburg  in  1745,  and 
the  other  defeated  Burgoyne  in  1777.  During  his 
boyhood  Prof.  Edwards  labored  on  his  father's  farm 
and  enjoyed  the  truly  intelligent  society  of  his  father's 
household.  While  thus  laboring,  he  devoted  every 
leisure  hour  to  his  books.  He  fitted  for  college  partly 
under  the  guidance  of  his  pastor,  Eev.  Vinson  Gould  ; 
partly  under  that  of  his  pastor's  wife,  a  lady  of  re- 
markable learning,  who  prepared  several  young  men 
for  college;  partly  under  the  special  care  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  a  distinguished 
teacher  in  that  day.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1824 ;  taught  an  academy  in  Ashfield,  Mass., 
in  1825;  spent  the  year  1825-26  as  a  member  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  wa-s  then  called  to  a 
tutorship  in  Amherst  College ;  passed  two  years  in 
that  office  ;  returned  to  the  seminary  in  1828 ;  was 
graduated  there  in  1830,  having  held  an  exceptionally 
high  position  in  a  class  of  exceptional  ability.  Be- 
fore he  returned  to  the  seminary  three  offices  were 
pressed  upon  him, — he  was  invited  to  be  a  professor 
in  Amherst  College,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society.  The  last  of  these  offices  appeared  to 
him  the  lea.st  honorable,  but  with  hi.s  characteristic 
modesty  he  accepted  it.  He  continued  to  discharge 
its  duties  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  seminary,  and 
when  ihe  office  of  the  society  was  removed  from  An- 
dover  to  Boston  he  removed  bis  residence  to  the 
city. 

In  Boston  he  spent  live  years  and  a  half  of  his  busy 
life,  managing  the  details  of  his  office,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  principal  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterh/  Register,  a  periodical  which  he  made 
to  bristle  with  statistics.  In  1833  he  founded  the 
American  Quarlerhj  Observer,  which  he  afterwards 
united  with  the  American  Rihlical  Repositnrij,  which 
he  subsequently  merged  into  the  Ribliolheca  Sacra. 
For  these  periodicals  he  wrote  uncounted  essays  and 
reviews,  translated  various  articles  from  the  German 
and  other  languages,  and  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence in  order  to  enlist  youthful  writers  in 
literary  work. 

He  was  thus  a  benefactor  of  the  voung.    He  can- 
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not  be  said  to  have  founded  all  the  periodicals 
which  he  edited,  but  he  originated  new  plans  for  them 
all,  and  in  process  of  time  became  the  chief  supporter 
of  them  all.  His  conscientiousness  in  editing  them 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  write  two 
paragraphs  in  a  review  of  a  scientific  work,  he  once 
read  the  whole  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  geology. 
Throughout  his  life  he  superintended  the  publication 
of  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  of  periodical  literature, 
and  in  these  volumes  inserted  many  paragraphs,  which 
he  wrote  with  scrupulous  care  and  in  exquisite  taste. 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  thus  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature  in  his  periodicals,  he  was  incessatit  in 
his  efforts  for  the  literary  and  moral  improvement  of 
society  at  large.  His  published  writings  were  numer- 
ous. Among  them  were  two  admirable  school- 
books — the  "Eclectic  Reader"  and  the  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Eclectic  Reader"' — the  "Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men  "  (a  volume  republished  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  this  country),  the  "  Missionary 
Gazeteer,"  the  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius, 
D.D.,"  the  "  Introductory  Essay  "  to  the  "  Memoir  of 
Henry  Martyn,"  and  valuable  "Notes'"  to  the  Memoir 
which  he  edited  with  rare  fidelity.  He  united  with 
Professor  Park  in  translating  and  publishing  a  vol- 
ume of  "Selections  from  German  Literature;"  with 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  in  translating  and  publishing 
the  "Larger  Greek  Grammar"  of  Dr.  Kiihner  ;  with 
Dr.  Sears,  afterward  President  of  Brown  LTniversity, 
and  Professor  Felton,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
College,  in  publishing  a  volume  entitled  "Classical 
Studies."  During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  a  leading  trustee  of 
Amherst  College, — ^an  institution  of  which  he  was  ur- 
gently solicited  to  be  president.  The  founders  of 
the  seminary  at  South  Hadley  and  of  Williston  Acad- 
emy acknowledged  their  obligation  to  him  as  their 
trusted  adviser.  Perhaps  no  man  was  so  familiarly  ac- 
quainted as  he  with  the  policy  and  the  needs  of  our 
colleges  and  higher  schools.  He  formed  a  plan,  and 
expended  much  of  his  strength  in  toiling,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Puritan  Library  and  Museum  in 
Boston,  and  the  present  library  in  the  Congrega- 
tional house  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  large  degree  a 
monument  to  him. 

His  philanthropic  labors  were  not  performed  in  a 
perfunctory  way.  He  devoted  Kis  whole  sensitive 
nature  to  them.  When  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees 
were  driven  from  the  graves  of  their  father?,  when 
the  British  forced  the  opium  trade  upon  China,  his 
gentle  spirit  was  roused  to  unwonted  indignation, 
and  it  seemed  to  those  who  heard  his  utterances  that 
he  was  the  one  oppressed.  His  deepest  sympathies, 
however,  were  with  the  enslaved  Afi'ican.  His  en- 
thusiastic desire  for  the  freedom  of  the  bondmen  was 
developed  as  early  as  1825,  and  it  never  left  him.  A 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  negroes  burned  like 
fire  in  his  bones.  For  several  months  he  felt  anxious 
to  devote  his  entire  life  to  the  African  cause.     After 
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he  1i:k1  decideil  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  do  so,  he 
found  tliat  he  could  not  resume  his  interest  in  study 
unlil  lie  foreilily  alistained  from  thinking  on  tlie  suh- 
ject.  Tlie  first  address  whieh  he  ever  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  was  on  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  his  first 
"Fourth  of  .Inly  "  oration  was  on  the  same  theme; 
so  was  the  first  jmniphlet  wliieh  he  ever  puhlished. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  was  an  unwavering  friend  of 
the  Colonization  f^oeiety.  The  secretary  f)f  the 
Massachusetts  liranch  of  that  institution  declared 
that  the  ISranch  was  kept  alive,  during  its  earliest 
years,  mainly  by  Mr.  Edwards'  etl'orls.  He  was  one 
of  tlfe  founders  of  "The  .American  Union  for  the  Re- 
lief and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Hace,"  and  gave 
the  greater  part  of  two  years'  work  to  the  estahlish- 
nient  of  that  society,  which,  by  its  appeals  and  [lub- 
lished  statistics,  roused  general  attention  to  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  finds  its  work  grandly  continued  by 
the  "American  ^Ussionary  Association  "  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  This  Association  was  in  some  degre<?  a  result 
of  the  antecedent  "  rnion,"  As  Jlr.  Edwards  was 
anxiovis  at  one  time  to  s]iend  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  enslaved,  so  he  was  anxious  at  another  time,  but 
finally  was  restrained  from  gratifying  liis  desire,  to 
spend  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  ihe  American  Board. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Samuel 
Hubbard,  Rufus  Anderson,  and  others  who  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  board. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr,  Edwards  was  not  popular  with 
the  masses,  but  was  highly  prized  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent men.  His  natural  diffidence  sometimes  em 
barrassed  him,  his  voice  was  not  strong,  his  gestures 
not  graceful,  he  had  the  "student's  nearsightedness," 
which  compelled  him  to  ki'c])  his  eyes  close  to  his 
manuscript.  Rut  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his 
manner,  a  delicacy  in  adjusting  the  light  and  shade 
upon  the  idea  which  he  was  develoi)iug,  a  tender  yet 
powerful  sympathy  with  his  hearers,  making  him  yearn 
to  have  them  see  his  theme  as  he  saw  it,  and  feel 
about  it  as  he  felt.  Behind  his  utterances  there  was 
a  pure  and  large  ])er.sonality  which  overcame  all  elo- 
cutionary defect,  changed  his  diffident  manner  to  one 
of  persuasive  eloquence,  and  enabled  him  to  hold 
an  intellectual  audience  spell-bound.  The  <l,ay  of  his 
preaching  in  the  .\ndover  ( 'li.ipcl  was  a  "  high  day  " 
for  the  auditors. 

We  have  not  yet  approached  the  more  important 
part  of  Mr,  Edwards'  life-work.  In  IS.'i?  he  was  ap- 
pointed ['rofessor  oftlie  Hebrew  Language  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1848  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Profe-sorsliij)  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Semi- 
nary,— the  offiee  previously  occupied  by  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  For  this  office  he  had  eminent  quali- 
fications. In  fact,  he  began  unconsciously  to  prepare 
himself  for  it  in  his  early  childhood.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  had  read  through  the  Bible  seven 
times,  and  all  of  I )r,  Scott's  "  Xoles  "  twice,  .\t  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
which  he  pursued  almost  daily  as  long  as  he  lived. 


He  made  immense  aciiuisitions  in  philology,  solely  i" 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  Biblical  iiili'r- 
pretation.  That  he  iiiii;lit  understand  Wicklitl'e'.s 
translation  of  the  Bible,  he  studied  the  oM  Saxon  of 
Chaucer.  In  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  Greek 
words  and  particles  used  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
read  the  tragedies  of  .Eschylus.  He  studied  Arabic, 
Syriac  and  various  dialects  cognate  with  the  Hebrew. 
He  mastered  the  minutia?  of  inter|iretation  by  cor- 
recting |)roof-slieets  of  (ireek  and  Hebrew  writings. 
Desiring  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  Biblical  interjiretation,  he  read  (ierman  authors 
until  their  words  bei'ame  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue. 

His  manner  in  the  lecture-room  was  singularly 
fascinating.  He  had  a  clear  and  exact  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  a  Scrijitural  passage,  traced  out  in  the 
original  the  finer  modilications  of  its  import,  saw  at 
once  the  emphatic  expression  to  which  the  |ireceding 
panigraphs  contributed,  and  enthusiastically  led  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  poet's 
or  prophet's  meaning.  Someof  his  sehidars  can  even 
now  remember  his  rebuke  when  a  commonplace 
translation  was  presented, — "Such  a  meaning  is 
jejune  and  frigid.  It  does  not  come  up  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  words."  The  late  Professor  John  N.  Putnam, 
one  of  |)r,  Ivhvards"  ]iupils,  wrote  concerning  his 
teacher;  "  Indeed  it  was  by  no  means  alone  by  what 
he  «';/(/  that  he  instructed  us,  but  by  what  he  vas  in  the 
lecturc-ro(Uii.  He  formed  us  by  a  calm  tmd  constant 
influence  that  drojiped  as  the  rain  and  distilled  as  tlie 
dew.  By  some  it  was  not  felt  at  first,  but  it  grew  upon 
us  silently  day  liy  day,  and  we  found  at  the  year's 
end  that  we  had  gained  more  than  our  note-books 
could  show, — a  greaterfineness  and  precision  (d' view, 
a  calmer  and  surer  habit  of  mind.  He  taught  us  in 
hhiixelf  how  often  the  perception  of  the  final  truth 
may  depend  on  the  moral  feeling  more  than  on  logical 
keenness." 

,\s  soon  as  Mr.  Edwards  toed;  the  professorshii)  at 
.4nilover  he  licgan  to  execute  the  broad  plans  which 
he  had  foriiie<l  in  earlier  life.  He  began  to  prepare  a 
t'ommentary  on  Ilabakkuk,  Job,  the  Psalti'r,  and  the 
First  E]dstle  to  the  Corinthians,  also  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  He  began  to 
collect  the  gems  which  he  might  insert  into  their  fit- 
ting caskets,  and  to  gather  into  a  uniform  series  of 
works  the  results  of  his  multifarious  reading.  The 
hopes  of  literary  men,  however,  were  disa]>polnted  by 
the  |iulmonary  disease  whieh  terminated  his  labors  on 
earth.  (hie  of  his  friends  has  remarked:  "The 
day  of  his  entrance  on  his  professorship  reminded  me 
of  the  sun  rising  upon  the  seminary  ;  the  day  of  his 
burial  reminded  me  of  an  Andover  sunset." 

If  this  man  of  restless  energy  and  far-seeing  pru- 
dence had  devoted  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  he  might  have  amassed  such  treasures  as 
would  have  been  cons])icuous  in  even  the  ricli  valley 
of  the  Merrimack,  Ills  wealth  was  his  rharaetcr. 
Other  men  might  possess  his  unconquerable  industry, 
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but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  can  leave  upon 
others  the  exact  impression  which  Dr.  Edwards  left. 
It  is  impossible  to  portray  him  as  he  seemed  to  those 
about  him,  or  transfer  to  other  minds  the  impression 
which  was  stamped  by  his  very  presence.  His  apti- 
tude for  Biblical  interpretation  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  genius,  but  it  was  not  a  merely  intellectual 
attribute.  Genius  may  get  nearer  to  the  throne  when 
she  rises  higher  than  the  intellect,  and  takes  her  seat 
in  the  moral  powers.  It  awakens  admiration,  not  so 
much  for  the  menial  faculties,  as  for  the  man  who 
directs  them.  A  nature  uncommonly  disinterested, 
profoundly  reverential ;  an  originality  of  feeling  more 
than  of  thought,  a  rare  combination  of  apparently 
opposite  qualities  ;  great  strength  of  purpose  with  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  character  and  taste;  a  pro- 
found humility,  with  self-reliance  in  reserve,  ready  for 
the  proj)er  moment;  a  union  of  strong  practical 
sense  with  deep  imaginative  and  poetic  instincts ;  a 
singularly  active  mind,  joined  to  a  richly  contempla- 
tive one ;  good  reasoning  power,  animated  by  the 
warmest  emotions;  and,  withal,  a  tender-hearted 
humor  that  played  like  a  sunbeam  around  his  lofty 
meditations, — all  these  elements  gave  a  singular  in- 
terest to  Dr.  Edwards'  character.  Beyond  this,  there 
was  a  fascination  which  no  written  description  can 
explain,  a  mysterious  something  to  which  the  heart 
responded,  but  which  the  mind  could  not  analyze. 

A  Memoir  of  Prof.  Edwards,  seven  of  his  sermons, 
and  sixteen  of  his  addresses  and  lectures  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  iu  two  volumes.  They  contain 
instructive  extracts  from  the  papers  which  he  wrote 
during  his  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  in  184(1  and  1S47.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1831  to  Miss  Jerusha  W.  Billings,  daughter  of 
Col.  Charles  E.  Billings,  of  Conway,  Mass.,  and  de- 
scended from  clergymen,  among  whom  are  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  of  Longmeadow  ;  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton  ;  Timothy  Edwards,  of  East  Windsor; 
John  Williams,  of  Deerfield ;  Eleazer  and  Richard 
Mather. 

Samukl  H.iRVEY  Taylor,  LL.D.,'  was  born  Octo- 
ber 3,  1807,  and  died  January  29,  1871,  aged  sixty- 
three  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-six  days.  He 
was  descended  fr  >m  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  old  township  of  Londonder- 
ry, New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  says  that 
probably  "  more  teachers  now  living  trace  their  de- 
scent to  the  Scotch  pioneers  of  Londonderry  than  to 
any  equal  number  anywhere  else."  In  the  single 
State  of  New  Hampshire  six  descendants  of  these 
pioneers  "have  been  Governors  of  the  State,  nine 
have  been  members  of  Congress,  five,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  two,  members  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
jiress,  and  one  of  these  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

Mr.  Taylor  is  supposed  to  hive  derived  his   Chris- 
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tian  name  from  Samuel  Harvey,  a  youthful  hero  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry in  Ireland. 

After  an  eventful  childhood  and  boyhood,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  iron  diligence  and  mental  grasp. 
After  his  graduation,  in  1832,  he  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Andover.  Professor  Stuart  and  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  olten  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  zeal  and  accuracy  in  his  Hebrew  and  Greek 
studies.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  had  confidence  in  his 
theological  views,  for  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  early  con- 
servative in  theology.  His  pastor  and  father-in-law 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  and 
through  life  Mr.  Taylor  retained  the  high  esteem  of 
Dr.  Dana  as  well  as  Professor  Stuart.  His  fellow- 
students,  a.s  much  as  his  instructors,  trusted  him  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Bible  and  as  a  theologian.  With 
such  antecedents  he  was  called  from  the  seminary  to 
a  tutorship  in  Dartmouth  College.  This  call  appeared 
to  be  an  omen  that  his  future  course  would  be  a  lit- 
erary one.  He  remained  in  his  tutorship  about  two 
years,  and  returned  to  Andover  so  as  to  receive  his 
regular  diploma  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Before  he 
acquired  his  high  reputation  as  an  instructor  and  dis- 
ciplinarian at  Dartmouth  College,  he  had  won  golden 
opinions  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  He  was  chosen  principal  of  this  academy 
and  began  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
near  the  close  of  his  theological  studies. 

He  might  have  received  ampler  emoluments  in  oth- 
er schools,  but  the  trustees  of  the  academy  recognized 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  this  school.  They  saw 
that  he  united  accuracy  in  the  details  of  classical  lit- 
erature with  an  enthusiasm  in  its  life-giving  spirit; 
an  uncommon  quickness  of  perception  with  an  un- 
common solidity  of  judgment ;  a  singular  devotion 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with  a  general  in- 
terest in  scholarly  pursuits  and  the  affairs  of  life.  In 
a  peculiar  degree  he  united  the  factitious  with  the 
natural  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  In  several  par- 
ticulars he  resembled  his  great  predecessor,  Eliphalet 
Pearson.  Like  Pearson,  he  had  a  stalwart  frame  and 
sonorous  voice.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  another:  "The  commander  was  visible  and  vocal 
in  him."  His  personal  appearance  gave  him  a  right 
to  his  Christian  name — "Samuel  Harvey."  When 
he  was  directing  the  movements  of  the  "  Phillips  fire- 
engine,"  he  spoke  and  looked  like  a  military  general. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  a  decided  military  taste. 
His  dignified  presence  and  expressive  emphasis  gave 
him  one  kind  of  power.  Another  kind  was  given  him 
by  his  reputation  for  trustworthiness; — this  reputation 
was  the  fruit  of  his  previous  success,  and  this  success 
was  the  means  of  his  continuing  to  succeed.  Before 
he  became  the  principal  of  the  academy  it  was  not 
the  prominent  school  which  it  became  before  he  left 
it.  Sometimes  the  senior  class,  to  whom  the  principal 
mainly  devoted  himself,  had  consisted,  on  an  average, 
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of  about  twenty  inembeis ;  l>iit  after  he  came  the 
cla*(;i  eonsistetl  of  thirty-five,  forty,  lorty-thrce,  forty- 
eight,  fifty-eight,  sixty-four  or  seveiity-tliree  iiiein!)ers. 
These  were  memliers  of  til e  Classical  1  )i'pa  rt  men t  alone. 
The  senior  class  was  called  /ii.i  class,  and  it  was  tlic 
great  magnet  of  the  institution,  altraciing  yumig  men 
to  it  I'rom  the  plantations  of  ficorsria,  the  cotton-fields 
of  Louisiana,  tlie  hanks  of  the  Oliii)  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Canadian  provinces.  It  was  c<imnion  to  re- 
mark that  students  went  into  " /li^  class"  as  Imys, 
and  came  out  as  men. 

He  adopted  no  artificial  nieaus  for  swelling  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  his  hearl  was  intent  mi  magni- 
fying rather  than  inultijilyiiig  llicm.  He  Ibunded 
the  new  success  of  his  school  upon  its  intrinsic 
wortli.  His  great  aim  was  not  to  make  an  outward 
show,  but  to  work  on  the  inner  spirit  of  his  scliolars. 

His  perpetual  iiKjuiries  were:  ''  How  can  the  acad- 
emy be  made  to  c.\crt  the  best  influence  in  promot- 
ing regular  habits  of  work  among  the  young  men 
who  are  soon  to  be  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  whose  usel'uhiess  will  depend  upon  their 
regularity  in  study?  How  can  it  be  most  etl'ectual 
in  promoting  a  respect  for  law  and  government,  and 
thus  guarding  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic 
against  the  spirit  of  anarchy, — against  tlie  American 
tendency  toward  irreverence  for  superiors?  How 
can  it  be  most  sueee.ssful  in  training  our  future 
statesmen  for  the  dignified  performance  of  their 
duties  in  the  legislative  hall?"  He  has  been  criti- 
cised for  paying  too  sernpnlous  attention  to  the 
niinuti®  of  scholarship,  but  his  motto  was:  "Trifles 
make  perfection,  and  ]ierfcition  is  no  trifle."  He 
believed  himself  to  be  discluirging  the  duties  of  a 
true  patriot,  when  he  was  ])rciKiriiig  bis  pupils  for 
holding  intimate  communion  witli  the  sages  and 
poets  of  (xreece  and  Rome;  when  he  was  holding  up 
a  high  stanilard  of  classical  learning,  and  urging  young 
men  up  to  that  standard,  himself  leading  the  way  in 
the  laborious  ascent,  and  demanding  tliat  liis  pupils 
should  follow  him.  I\Iany  a  pupil  is  now  living  who 
can  say,  "  I  should  have  ruined  myself  by  in- 
dolence, if  it  had  not  been  lor  Dr.  Taylor;"  "My 
lile  would  have  been  broken  into  fragments,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  persevering  exactions  of  duty." 
Hundreds  of  his  pui>ils  have  said  :  "  I  owe  more  to 
nuriihfr  nine,  than  to  all  other  recitati(Jii  rooms  in 
which  I  was  ever  drilled." 

Such  was  Dr.  Taylor's  interest  in  Pliilli|)s  Acad- 
emy and  kindred  iiistitiiti<ms,  tliat  he  prepared  for 
them  several  text  books.  In  1S4.'5  he  jiublished  a 
"Guide  for  Writing  Latin"  translated  from  the 
fJerman  of  John  Phillip  Krebs;  in  1844  (in  connec- 
tion with  Prof.  15.  15.  ICdwards)  a  "Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language "  translated  from  the  ( lernian  of 
Dr.  Raphael  Kiiliner;  in  184i)  an  "  Klementary 
Greek  Grammar"  compiled  from  a  similar  work 
of  Dr.  Kiihner.  He  published  also  in  ISdl  a  volume 
entitled   "Method  of  Clai'sical  Study,  illustrated  by 


Questions  on  a  few  Selections  from  Latin  and  (ireek 
.Vulhors ;"  ■  in  1S70  a  volume  enlitlcd  "Classical 
Study;  its  Value  illustrated  by  Kxtracts  from  the 
Writings  ot  Eminent  Scholars,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  himself.  .\mong  his  other  writings  is  a 
Memoir  of  his  fiither-in-law,  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker, 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Parker's  "  History  of  Londonderry  " 
edited  in  [lart  by  r)r.  Taylor,  also  a  -Mennirial  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  brother-in-law,  Joseph  P.  Fairbanks,  a 
liberal  and  most  exemplary  benefai-tor  of  various 
literary  institutions.  From  the  year  1S.">2  to  the  time 
of  his  death  Dr.  Taylor  w.is  an  editor  of  the 
Bibliollirca  Snrru.  He  corrected  the  proof-sheets 
of  eighteen  volumes  of  this  ipiarlerly,  and  wrote 
several  anonymous  articles  lor  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  exploits 
is  found  in  his  unpublished  letters  and  journal,  writ- 
ten during  the  foreign  tour  which  he  look  in  18.'it5. 
He  wrote  suggestive  notices  of  Paris,  Malta,  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Palestine,  Constantinople,  the  Plains  of 
Troy,  .\thens,  Marathon,  Corinth,  Herculaiietim  and 
Pompeii,  Rome,  Florence,  Switzerland,  the  university 
towns  of  Liermany,  Engianil,  Scotland,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  his  favorite  academy  only  six  incjuths. 
His  record  of  his  travels  is  a  monument  of  his  lit- 
erary enterprise  and  |)atienee,  his  inriuisitive  spirit 
and  his  success  in  gratifying  it,  his  care  and  delibera- 
tion in  forming  his  judgments,  his  extensive  investi- 
gations preijaring  him  to  make  tlie  tour,  and  his 
more  extensive  learning  derived  from  his  having 
made  it. 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  "8,  1871,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor exhibited  his  wonted  vigor  in  the  exercises  of  his 
school,  visited  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  the  after- 
noon, returned  to  his  home  in  the  evening  with  more 
than  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  rose  on  Sabbath 
morning  and  prepared  himself  for  his  large  Bible- 
class  in  the  academy.  He  went  forth  like  a  hero, 
carrying  his  New  Testament  through  the  deep  and 
rapidly  falling  snow,  to  the  new  academy  edifice, 
which  had  been  erected  under  his  care  and  according 
to  his  plan.  His  pupils  were  assembling  to  receive 
bin  Christian  instruction,  the  bell  was  yet  tolling;  he 
stopi>ed  in  the  vestibule  of  his  academy  ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  changed;  he  fell;  he  said  not  a  word; 
he  neither  sighed  nor  groaned,  but  ascended  from  the 
circle  of  his  astonished  and  loving  and  weeping  pupils 
to  become  a  glorified  pupil  in  the  school  of  his  Re- 
deemer. 

Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,'  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Phelps  family  in  America  trace  their  descent 
from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  house  in  ICngland.  The 
English  families  of  the  name  believe  themselves  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Well's  {ffclj'f:)  or  Gueljdis,  whose 
eminence  in  European  history  is  well-known. 

The  good  ship  "  Mary  and  John"  brought,  in  1(J3(), 
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to  Massachusetts  Bay,  William  Phelps,  his  wife  and 
four  sons,  and  his  brother  (.Teorge.  Another  brother, 
who  remained  behind,  was  the  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
tector in  1G54.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  in  this 
country,  in  hiding,  at  the  same  time  with  the  regicide 
judges. 

William  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  from 
Dorchester, which  settled  the  town  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  1635,  and  one  of  the  eight  who,  by  authority  of 
the  Ma.ssachusctts  Colony,  instituted  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  infant  settlements  in  Connecticut,  in 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  "  History  of 
Connecticu:,"  represents  the  Hon.  Wm.  Phelps  as  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  aflairs  of  both  church  and  state. 
His  third  son,  Nathaniel,  was  the  fouuder  of  a  family 
of  Phelps  in  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  which  be- 
came numerous  and  of  local  fame.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  this  family  that  the  name  descended  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His  grandfather  was  for  many  years 
the  foremost  citizen  of  Belchertown.  He  represent- 
ed that  township  in  the  Cieneral  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  sixteen  successive  years. 

The  father  of  Professor  Phelps,  the  Rev.  Eliakim 
Phelps,D.D.,  was  born  March, 1790, and  died  December 
1880.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  whose  piety,  courage  and  progressive 
spirit  made  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  a  period  so 
fruitful  of  Christian  enterprise  and  of  enterprising 
Christians. 

His  wife,  .Sarah  Adam:*,  the  daughter  of  a  substau- 
tial  farmer  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  was  born  on  the 
2.5th  of  June,  1791,  and  died  November  13,  1845. 
On  the  maternal  side  she  was  connected  with  the 
Connecticut  family  of  Skinner,  honorably  known  in 
that  Commonwealth,  and  also  in  Virginia  and  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Ohio. 

Austin  Phelps  was  born  in  the  parsonage  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  January  7,  1820.  A  tradition  sur- 
vives that  he  was  so  puny  a  child  as  to  call  from  a 
friend  of  the  father,  on  the  day  following,  the  re- 
mark:  "You  will  hardly  expect  to  raise  that  boy." 
The  reply  had  in  it  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  of  his  household  ;  "  Oh,  yes  !  He  shall  be 
a  member  of  Congress  yet  I"  In  1826  the  family 
removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  father  was  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

These  facts  in  the  f^ither's  career  are  noteworthy 
for  their  relation  to  the  education  of  the  son.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years  the  latter  began  his  preparation 
for  college,  in  the  High  School  of  Pittsfield,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  D.D.  The 
tutor  who  introduced  him  to  Latin  literature  was  the 
late  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  In  1829  he  went  to 
the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk,  afterward  president 
of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
In  1830  he  entered  the  High  School  in  Geneva,  then 


conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Justus  French,  the  most  emi- 
nent educator  in  Western  New  York  for  many  years. 
In  1833,  i.e.,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
what  is  now  known  as  Hobert  College,  in  Geneva. 
There  he  came  under  the  magnetic  influence  of 
Professor  Horace  Webster,  subsequently  president  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1835  he 
was  transferred  to  Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1836,  after  his  father's  removal  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  graduated  in  1837,  with  the  honor  of  the 
valedictory  oration. 

The  year  succeeding  his  graduation  he  spent  in 
post-graduate  study,  chiefly  in  history  and  Euglisli 
literature,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
the  editor  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth  in  this  country. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  h's  pre- 
ceptors being  his  father  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
Barnes.  In  December,  1839,  he  went  to  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York,  where  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Theology,  Rev.  Charles 
White,  D.D.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  went  to  New  Haven,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  in 
systematic  theology.  Later  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
resident  licentiate  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  attending  chiefly  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  and  of  Prof  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  then  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  This  period  of  study  was  con- 
cluded by  his  call  to  the  Pine  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor 
March  31,  1842.  He  was  most  fortunate  in  the  suc- 
cession of  eminent  and  stimulating  educators  in 
whose  hands  he  wjis  placed  in  tliat  formative  period 
of  his  mind.  He  has  somewliere  expressed  his  con- 
sciousness of  being  deeply  indebted  to  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  large-minded  and  erudite  men  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact. 

Probably  to  none  was  he  under  greater  obligation, 
for  the  development  of  his  mind  at  that  time,  than  to 
the  lamented  Prof.  Henry  Reed.  The  classic  taste 
and  wise  counsels  of  the  accomplished  instructor  could 
not  but  leave  a  lasting  impress  upon  a  pupil  so  fitted 
by  a  certain  aflinity  of  genius  to  encourage  and  reward 
his  endeavors.  Professor  Reed  led  his  docile  pupil 
into  an  appreciative  study  of  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth. Of  Milton's  verse  and  prose  the  young 
student  was  already  a  passionate  admirer.  A  chance 
hearer  of  one  of  his  early  sermons  said,  in  leaving  the 
church,  "  That  young  fellow  preaches  as  if  hehad  lived 
on  Paradise  Lost  I  "  Other  favorite  authors  balanced 
what  was  then  an  extravagant  taste.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dr.  South,  Edmund  Burke  and  John  Foster  were 
among  the  feeders  of  his  early  culture. 

Hardly  less  fortunate  was  Mr.  Phelps  in  his  associ- 
ates than  in  his  instructors.     He  became  more  or  less 
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intimate,  iti  liis  academic  years,  with  many  men  wlio 
at  a  livter  period  achieved  distinction.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Iliglit  Reverend  A.  Cleaveland 
Coxe,  D.D.,  of  Western  New  York  ;  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock, IXI).,  llie  late  president  of  the  Union  Tlicologi- 
cal  Seminary  in  New  York  City ;  Rev.  Edwin  E. 
Bliss,  D.D.,  of  (;oristantinoi>le;  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor, 
D.D.,  of  I'liiladel[)hia  ;  and,  among  civilians,  Hon. 
Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  late  Speaker  of  the  Massachnsetts 
House  of  Representatives;  Hon.  Henry  Williams, 
of  the  Snprenie  Court  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Judge 
Walter  .March,  of  Indiana;  the  late  Hon.  Cliarles 
Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  l' ailed 
States;  and  Hon.  Horace  JIaynard,  late  Poslinaster- 
(xeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Ilis  own  estimate  of  liis  six  years'  pastorate  in  Bos- 
ton is  not  extravagant.  But  the  congregation  and  the 
comiLunity  which  knew  liim  best  received  a  different 
imj)rcssiori,  from  anotlier  slaiid-|Hiint  than  liis.  A 
straw  whicdi  sliows  the  drilt  of  opinion  in  the  general 
public  was  his  election  totlic  chaplaincy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  lS-1.'!— J4,  and,  a  year  or  two  later, 
to  that  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  alternated  with 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  D.D.  Something  also 
in  the  man  and  in  his  pastoral  career  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  wise  men  to  him  as  a  lit  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair  of  Sacred  RhelDric  in  the  Theological 
Semiiiary  at  Andover,  from  which  Rev.  E.  A.  Park, 
D.D.,  had  been  recently  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Systematic  Theology.  Mr.  Phel]>s  became 
his  successor  in  March,  |J^42,  at  the  age  ol'  twenty- 
eight  years. 

This  change  was  an  unlooked  for  and  an  undesired 
deflection  from  the  strong  current  of  bin  tastes  and  jire- 
possessions.  He  was  devoted  lo  the  profession  of  his 
choice.  He  had  chosen  it  by  a  sort  of  moral  gravita- 
tion. Tlie  traditions  of  his  family  had  indicated  it  to 
him.  The  atmosphere  of  his  father's  house  had  predis- 
posed him  to  it.  Jn  his  memorial  of  his  father's  pas- 
toral career,  he  tells  us  that  from  the  age  of  four 
years  he  had  felt  himself  predestined  to  it.  His  own 
religious  culture,  in  later  years,  had  led  him  to  it  as 
the  tyjie  of  service  to  which  he  was  inwardly  called. 
He  had  concentrated  upon  it  his  chastened  ambition 
as  a  man  and  his  apirations  as  a  Christian.  He  had 
come  to  it  exceptionally  well  prepared  tor  it  as  a  life's 
work.  He  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  liis  retirement 
from  it  as  the  great  trial  of  his  [irofessional  career. 
One  consideration  only  overcame  his  reluctance  to 
leave  it.  His  laborious  ministry  had  overtasked  his 
strength,  and  he  felt  the  premonitions  of  disease  in 
the  near  future.  That  he  did  not  overestimate  his 
peril  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  his  pastoral  relations  were  dissolved 
he  was  attacked  by  an  amaurosis,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover  for  lour  years. 

He  was  inaugurated  at  Andover  Sei>lember  (1,  If^-lS. 
From  that  date  liis  life  was  given  to  tbi;  duties  of  his 
professorship,  till  declining  health  compelled  his  re- 
Kl.ii 
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tirementin  .Tune,  187S),  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 
In  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  has  lived 
in  comparative  seclusion,  but  has  ])erl'oriiieil  some  of 
the  most  valuable  literary  work  of  his  life.  His  ]>en 
has  been  in  almost  constant  use.  He  has  been  a  wel- 
come contributor  to  the  representative  religious  jnur- 
nals.  He  has  actively  participated  in  current 
theological  discussions.  He  has  put  to  press  several 
volumes,  and,  altogether,  has  evinced  an  intellectual 
vigor  never  surpassed  in  the  years  of  his  prime. 

Of  course  the  part  of  his  career  which  invites  the 
more  careful  criticism  is  that  spent  in  the  laliors  of 
his  |irofessorsliip.  The  work  of  that  period  is  central 
inliislif'e.  It  was  the  work  he  was  born  to  do.  It 
was  work  most  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  future 
of  twelve  hundred  j'oung  preachers  of  the  (iospel, 
many  of  whom  have  become  educators  of  younger 
men  in  the  same  sjihere  of  public  influence. 

His  methods  of  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  his 
department  are  best  given  in  liis  own  words.  He 
says : 

"  I  set  mysnir  to  Work,  <k  iwi-->,  as  if  tlu^  .lf|iartm. 
I  ainieil  to  construct  tlia  sciciico  out  of  111.'  mate 
watched  the  working  of  the  niimls  of  ray  pnpils. 
quisitivo  spirit.  I  kept  a  record  uf  their  in. luirie-s, 
as  liest  I  conM  by  the  spur  .)f  motlierwit.  Tlie.se  a 
inquiries,  in  the  icciiue-room  .and  out  of  it,  constituted  the  hackhone  of 
my  instructions.    I  was  dealing  with  youn^  minds,  with  live  minds, 

with  minds  wide  awake  to  tl xij; ies  of  a  nohle  profession.    The 

collision  of  my  mind  with  their  mind.s,  under  sucli  conditions,  struck 
out  almost  all  that  I  know  of  the  department  which  it  was  my  provinco 
to  create  and  to  expand.  Tliey  asked,  and  1  aiisweiv.l;  I  hat  is  tlu-  whole 
story,  I  was  a  dally  student  Willi  tliem.  My  mind  was  srowing,  in 
conii>auy  with  theirs."' 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  statement  in  the  muu. 
What  it  needs  to  be  absolutely  ciu-rect  is  an  enhirge- 
meiit  of  the  obvious  mcMuing  of  the  jihrase  "by  the 
spur  of  mother-wit."  Ft  was  "mother-wit"  rein- 
forced by  the  results  of  wide  critical  reading  and  se- 
vere self-criticism  by  a  mind  of  acutely  appreciative 
instincts  and  a  marvelous  ]iower  of  ajipropriation. 

A  life-work  entered  upon  by  such  a  man  with  such 
a  spirit  and  in  such  a  method,  ami  prosecuted  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a 
great  and  successful  work.  The  usefulness  of  it  could 
hardly  be  over-stated.  Never  did  more  felicitous  re- 
lations of  instructor  and  pupil  exist  than  were  illus- 
trated in  that  lecture-room.  Never  were  instructions 
more  quickening,  more  .sympathetic,  more  genially 
adapted  to  find  out  and  to  fetch  out  the  best  of  which 
a  i>upil  was  capable.  The  courses  of  lectures  always 
seemed  to  glow  with  the  heal  of  rciant  thinking. 
They  were  wise,  conscientitnis,  scholarly,  exhaustive 
di.scu.ssions. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  was  pure 
and  bracing.  Many  a  minister  looks  back  to  his  ex- 
perience there,  as  to  the  most  ipiickcning  period  of 
his  cdnealitui,  quickening  not  only  to  his  intellect 
and  executive  powers,  but  to  his  spiritual  culture  as 
well. 

An  imiiortant  factor  of  I'rofes.-sur  Phelps'   influence 
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as  an  instructor  was  his  own  power  in  the  pulpit. 
The  limits  of  this  slvetch  forbid  a  description  of  this 
at  length.  It  may  be  summed  up  iu  the  single  fact 
that,  to  his  pupils  his  preaching  illustrated  and  em- 
phasized his  homiletieal  instructions.  The  ecclesias- 
tical records  of  those  days  indicate  that  on  nearly  a 
hundred  occasions  in  his  first  fifteen  years  at  Andover 
he  wa-s  called  to  |)reach  iu  services  of  dedication,  or- 
dination or  installation. 

His  literary  work  since  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship cannot  receive  here  any  adequate  discussion. 
In  amount  it  is  very  large.  It  is  the  matured  fruitage 
of  the  industry  of  his  whole  previous  life.  It  belongs 
to  the  best  thinking  of  his  time.  Of  the  aggregate 
influence  of  his  professional  labors  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  take  the  measure.  Of  cue  of  his  lesser  books, 
the  circulation  has  reached  150,000  copies.  His  tem- 
perament, and  the  naturally  disheartening  effect  of  ill- 
health,  led  him  to  deplore  the  relinquishment  of  his 
chair  as  "  the  premature  closing  of  a  life's  work." 
Keally,  however,  his  pastorate,  his  professorship  and 
his  life  in  retirement  present  to  a  juster  estimate 
three  periods  of  cumulative  usefulness.  His  latter 
days  must  be  recognized  as  the  most  fruitful  of  all. 

With  the  name  of  Andover  is  associated  the  fame 
of  many  eminent  men.  It  has  been  the  home  of  not 
a  few  of  the  first  rank  of  able  preachers  and  success- 
ful teachers.  Among  tluwe  Professor  Phelps  has 
taken  his  abiding-place  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches. 

Dr.  Phelps  married,  first  (September,  1842),  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart. 
She  was  the  author  of  ten  volumes  for  use  in  Sunday- 
schools,  which  have  reached  an  aggregate  sale  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  She 
died  in  Boston,  Kovember,  1852,  at  the  outset  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  brilliant  literary  career. 

Of  this  marriage  were  born:  1st.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
(August  31,  1844),  who  has  become  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  "Gates  Ajar"  and  twenty -six  other 
works  of  fiction. 

2d.  JIoscs  Stuart  (March  16,  1849),  who,  after 
graduating  at  Yale  College,  1869,  served  as  tutor  in 
that  institution  three  years,  and  as  Professor  of  Men- 
tal Philosophy  in  Middlebury  Collegeone  year,  and  as 
professor  of  the  same  department  in  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  five  years,  till  his  death,  in  1883. 

:!d.  Lawrence  (August  22,  1852),  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  1876,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Gardner,  Mass. 

Professor  Phelps  married  again,  April,  1855,  Mary, 
the  third  daughter  of  I'rofessor  Stuart.  She  died 
September,  1856. 

He  married  again,  June,  1858,  Mary  A.,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Esi].,  of  Boston.  Of 
this  marriage  have  been  born, — 1st,  Erancis  Johnson, 
December  7,  I860 ;  and  2d,  Edward,  April  18,1863, 
both  of  whom  have  recently  finished  their  studies  at 
Vale  College. 


Of  Dr.  Phelps'  published  discourses  the  following 
deserve  special  mention,  viz.  :  A  Sermon  before  the 
Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  iu  1851  ; 
A  Sermon  befoie  the  General  Association  of  Ma^^sa- 
chusetts,  in  1853 ;  A  Sermon  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1859;  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1S61 ;  and  several  addresses  before  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Societies,  1848  to  1868. 

His  published  volumes  are  the  following,  viz. : 

1.  "The still  Hour,"  a  work  ou  prayer,  which  has  beeu  rejiubiislied 
in  I'^ngland.  Scolland,  anil  translated  into  the  German,  the  French,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Italian  languages, 

2.  "  The  New  Birth,"  a  treatise  on  regeneratiun,  also  republibhed  in 
Europe. 

;i.  "Studies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  a  collection  of  sermons  on  events 
and  characteis  in  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  '■  Sahhath  Hours,"  a  small  volume  of  religious  essays. 

0.  "  The  Solitude  of  Christ,"  meditations  etiggested  by  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Snjtper. 

G.  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,"  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book,"  '  The  Sabbath  Tune  Book,"  "The  Sabbath  School  Hymn  and 
Tune  Btjok,"  a  serie*  designed  for  public  worship,  constructed  jointly 
with  Rev,  E.  A..  Park.  D.D.,  and  Dr.  Lowell  Jdason.  Baptist  editions  of 
the  same  revised  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  Sale  about  200,000 
copies. 

7.  "  Hymns  and  Choirs,"  essays  on  Hymuology,  constructed  jointly 
viith  lie».  E,  A.  Park,  D.D  ,  and  Rev,  Daniel  Furber,  D,D.,  of  Newton, 
Mass. 

8.  "The  Theory  of  Preaching,"  a  series  of  lectures  on  Homiletics,  de- 
livered in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

9.  "  Men  and  Books,"  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  homiletics. 

10.  "English  Style  in  Public  Discourse,  wifi  special  reference  to  the 
dialect  of  the  IMilpit,"  a  third  series  of  homiletic  lectures, 

11.  "My  Porttblio,"  a  memorial  of  his  father  and  other  essays  on 
topics  of  current  interest. 

12.  "  Jly  Study,"  a  memorial  of  the  founders  of  Ando  ver  Theolegital 
Seminary  and  othcressays  on  topics  of  current  interest. 

13.  He  has  now  in  preparation  a  volume  entitled  "  My  Note  Book  ; 
or,  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology." 

Edwaeds  a.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,'  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

[The  following  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  sev- 
eral bibliographical  narratives — particularly  trom  the 
new  "American  Cyclopiedia,"  "Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  Authors"  and  the  supplement  to  the  "Schaff-Her- 
zog  Encyclopaedia."] 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  December  29,  1808.  He  is  de- 
scended on  the  paternal  side  from  Richard  Park,  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Newton,  Mass.  (see  Jack- 
son's "  History  of  Newton  "),  and  on  the  maternal  side 
from  Robert  Ware,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Dedham,  Mass.  (see  the  "  Genealogy  "  of  the  Ware 
family).  His  ftither  was  Rev.  Calvin  Park,  D.D. 
formerly  professor  in  Prowu  University,  afterward 
Congregational  pastor  in  Stoughton,  Mass.  His 
mother  was  Abigail  Ware,  daughter  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Ware,  of  Wrentham  (which  was  formerly 
part  of  Dedham,  Mass.).  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  1826;  at  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary,  in  1831 ;  pastor  at  Brain- 

■  By  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
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tree,  Mass.,  1831-83;  Professor  of  Mental  iuirl  Moral 
IMiilosojihy  at  Amherst  (^)llea;e,  lK;i.")-3ii;  I'rofessor 
of.Saereil  Klietorie  at  Amlover  Tlii'olouieal  Seminary, 
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-47;  I'rolessor  of  Christian  Tl 
ver,  IS-i:-SI.  II..  hehl  a  prolesso 
forty-live  years,  and  lias  hail  soiin 
'he  seminary  nearly  tifly-live  yea 
l.S,")2-G2  he  devoted  mnch  time  ai 
plan  of  enlari;inj(  the  endowments  of  the  seminary, 
of  creatintr  new  professorships,  ereelimr  new  biiild- 
ings,  improviii!";  the  aecommodations  of  the  library, 
etc.,  ete. 

Duriiii;  the  years  1 812-43  he  spent  sixteen  months 
in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Herlin  and 
Halle,  in  (iermany ;  dnrinc;  l.Si)2-()3  he  spent  the 
larger  part  of  si.xteen  months  at  Hanover  and  at 
the  Universities  ot  Marhnrg,  Berlin  and  Halle,  in 
(iermany;  dnriiij;  l.^(I!l-7()  he  spent  aliont  sixteen 
months  in  tlreat  I'rilain.  Italy,  Kuiypr,  Palestine  and 
Greeee. 

He  began  to  write  fir  the  secular  newsjiapers  in  182(), 
and  for  the  reliL'ioiis  periodicals  in  1,S2S.  8inee  that 
time  he  has  written  for  the  Atitcriniii  i^imrirrhj  Reg- 
ister, the  SpirU  of  the  I'ihjrtms,  Amer'ii'nii  tjuartcrhj 
Observer,  Amerinin  liililienl  I'epo.filDrij,  the  (  hiigrer/a- 
tinnnl  Qnnrterl;/.  the  t'/iii^li,i„  Urrine,  ihc  liihliul li,r,i 
Sacra,  and  for  varimis  cyclopa'dias,  theido^ical  and 
ecclesiastical  dictionaries  or  histories. 

He  )ia.s  published  sixteen  or  seventeen  separate 
|)amphlets ;  one,  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 
t'harles  R.  Storrs,  I'resiilent  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege (Boston,  1833);  one,  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart;  one,  a  Sermon  commemorative  of 
Prof.  B.  B.Edwards;  one,  an  Essay  commemorative 
of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.D. ;  one,  a  Sermon  at  the 
Funeral  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Braintree ; 
one,  aSerinon  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Samuel  C.  .Jack- 
son, D.D.  of  .Vndover  ;  one  a  Discourse  commemorative 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Besides  these  biographical  essays  he  has  published 
four  lengthened  biographies, — one  of  Rev.  William 
Bradfird  Homer,  pp.  l.'iC,  12mo.,  lirst  edition  1842, 
second  eilition  I  ^4S,  with  an  introductory  essay  of 
forty-nine  pages;  one,  of  Prof.  li.  B.  Edwards,  D.D., 
pj).  370,  12ino.,  1803;  one,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  pp.  2154,  8vo.,  1854;  one,  of  Rev.  Nathanael 
Emmons,  D.D.,  pp.  4li8,  8vo.,  18i;i. 

Some  of  his  pamphlets  have  been  repeatedly 
reimblislied — as  his  sermon  preached  before  tlie 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  18.")l,oii  the' '■  I  ndebt- 
eilness  of  the  State  to  the  Clergy."  Some  have 
started  some  controversy.  One  of  these  was  liis 
'■  Dudlcian  [.iCcture,''  ilelivered  at  Harvard  College  in 
184"),  on  the  "Intellectual  and  Jloral  [nlluenee  of 
Romanism,"  |)p.  37,  Svo.  This  was  controverted  in 
an  elaborate  review  by  Dr.  Orestes  .\.  Brownson,  who 
had  then  recently  joined  the  Catholic  communion. 
The  sermon  delivered  in  ISoO  before  the  convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 


"Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  Feelings," 
p]).  3(5,  Svo. .  called  forth  various  replies.  One  of  them 
was  an  e>say  pulilislic.l  by  licv.  Dr.  Cliarlrs  ll.idge, 
of  Princeton,  New  .Icrscy,  and  was  s.mn  folbiwed  by 
two  essays  from  the  same  writer  on  the  same  [heme. 
To  these  three  essays  Professor  i'ark  respomlcil  in 
three  separate  pamphlets,  all  ot'  them  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Ilibliolheea  Sacm,  as  Professor  Hodge's 
criticisms  were  first  published  in  the  I'riiirelun  llib- 
llcal  Beposi/ory. 

A  large  part  of  his  work  has  been  editorial.  In 
connection  witli  Prof.  P..  P..  Iviwards,  in  l.s:{!t,  he 
edited  :ind  translatcil  an  oct.ivo  volume  of  472  pages, 
entitled  "Selections  Irom  (_iernian  Literature."  In 
1842  he  edited  the  writings,  to  which  he  ])retixed  his 
memoir,  oi  Rev.  William  Bradliird  Homer.  In  1845 
he  edited  the  "Preacher  and  Pastor,"  a  collection  of 
treatises  on  homiletics  and  the  p:istoral  care,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  introductory  essay  ol  thirty-six  pages. 
In  180;)  he  edited  a  collection  of  "Discourses  and 
Treatises  on  the  Aionement,"  to  which  he  (irelixed  an 
introductory  essay  of  eighty  [lages.  He  has  also 
written  introductory  essays  for  several  other  volumes 
not  edited  by  him.  Tlie  last  two  of  these  essays  are 
one  of  twenty-seven  pages,  prefixed  to  the  volume  on 
the  "Life  and  Education  of  Lmira  Bridginan,"  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupil  of  Dr.  S.  (J.  Howe;  and 
one  essay  of  about  the  s.nne  length,  iirefixed  to  the 
"Autobiograjihy  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Schauffler,  D.D."  In 
connection  with  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  and 
iJr.  Lowell  Mason,  he  compiled  and  edited  the  "Sab- 
hath  Hymn  Book."  P.etween  the  years  IS.-i'.l  mihI 
18GG,  with  the  a|ipendagcs  of  tunes  for  congregational 
worship,  it  reached  a  circulation  of  about  120, ()()(».  Jn 
relation  to  this  hymn-book,  he,  with  Drs.  .Austin 
Plielps  and  Daniel  L.  Furber,  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Hymns  and  (.!hoirs."  Of  this  work  an  essay 
of  sixty-one  pages,  on  the  "Text  of  Hymns,"  was 
written  by  Prof  Park.  In  1844  Prof.  Edwards  and 
Prof  Park  established  the  liibtiutheca  /Sacra  on  its 
new  ]ilan.  Prof  Edwards  was  editor-in-chief  from 
1844  till  Ls'ij.  Prof  I'ark  was  editor-in-chief  from 
18"il  till  1884.  Having  been  engaged  forty  years  in 
the  editorsliip  of  the  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
its  forty  volumes  for  the  jiress,  he  has  continued  to 
interest  himself  in  the  work  since  it  was  removed 
from  .\ndover  to  (Ibeilin.  In  18S3  he  published  a 
pam|ihlet  containing  ninety-eight  pages,  on  the  "As- 
sociate ('reed  iif  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary." 
His  last  |iublicatio]i  was  "  Discourses  on  some  Theo- 
logical Doctrines  as  related  to  Religious  ( 'liaracter," 
1883,  pp.  ;{!)S,  ,Svo. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Abbot  Academy  at  Ando- 
vcr; by  the  the  will  of  the  founder  he  was  apjiointed 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Smith  College  at 
Nortiiainpton  ;  since  1803  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University,  lie  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  X'ietoria   Institule  in 
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England,  and  of  several   historical  societies  in  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

AN  DOVER— ( Coiilinncil). 
JIANITACTUKINC;   INDUSTRIES. 

At  quite  an  early  period  of  its  history  the  town 
held  out  substantial  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries  within  its  borders. 
In  1G73,  by  vote  of  the  town,  there  were  "granted  to 
Edward  Whittington  and  Walter  Wright,  live  acres 
of  land  for  encouragement  of  erecting  a  fulling-mill, 
which  they  promise  to  set  about  the  next  spring." 
In  1675  "liberty  was  granted  a  tanner  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  town  to  make  use  of  what  bark  is 
needful  (or  his  works  in  town,  provided  he  fell  no 
trees  that  arc  fit  for  building  or  mill-timber."  In 
1682  "liberty  was  granted  to  any  man  that  the  town 
or  committee  shall  choose,  to  set  up  a  saw-mill,  full- 
ing mill  and  gri.st-niiil  upon  vShawshiu  River,  near 
Rogers  Brook,  to  take  up  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing said  place  and  to  enjoy  the  same  forever,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  townsman." 

In  1G88  "it  was  voted  that  the  twenty  acres  of  land 
shall  be  improved  by  Joseph  and  John  Ballard  and 
their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  keep  up  a  grist-mill, 
fulliDg-mill,  &c.  In  the  same  year  it  was  voted  to 
encourage  setting  up  iron-works." 

In  1768  the  town  raised  an  influential  committee 
"  to  consider  of  some  measures  that  may  tend  to  en- 
courage prudence  and  manufactures,  and  to  lessen  the 
use  of  superfluities."  This  committee,  in  their  report, 
among  other  valuable  recommendations,  to  further 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  tow^n  should  use  their 
utmost  eudeavor-s,  mention  this,  "to  promote  and 
encourage  manufactures  in  the  town." 

In  1770,  when  taking  action  concerning  the  distress 
in  the  province  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
late  act  of  Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
etc.,  the  town  votes  to  "  encourage  frugality,  industry 
and  the  manufactures  of  this  country."  And  again, 
in  1775,  the  town  votes  "to  discountenance  and  dis- 
courage every  sjjecies  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion," and  "to  encourage  frugality,  economy  and 
industry,  and  to  promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manu- 
factures." We  thus  find,  continually,  manufactures 
associated  with  the  economic  and  moral  virtues,  as 
things  which  are  to  be  distinctly  and  specifically  en- 
couraged and  promoted. 

Joseph  and  John  Ballard  arc  mentioned  as  having 
received  grants  of  land,  on  the  condition  of  building 
and  keeping  u[>  grist  and  fulling  mills,  where  is  now 
Ballard  Vale.  Frye  Village  takes  its  name  from  Sam'l 
Fryc,  who,  in  1718,  built  a  saw  and  grist-mill  at  that 


place  on  the  Shawshin  River.  A  fulling-mill  was 
added  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Frye. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  mills  of  Hon.  Moses 
T.  Stevens  are  now  located  in  Marland  Village,  the 
Lovejoys  had  iron  works.  The  business  of  these  mills 
was  necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  always  profit- 
able to  the  owner.  While  on  the  Shawshin  River 
there  were,  first  and  last,  quite  a  number  of  small 
mills  established,  emjdoying  a  few  operatives,  not 
till  1775  was  there  any  very  extensive  or  important 
manufacturing  enterprise  established  in  the  town. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-76  Mr.  Phillips  built  a 
powder-mill  on  the  Shawshin  River,  in  what  is  now 
Marland  Village.  This  mill,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  was  erected  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity 
of  the  Continental  army,  not  as  a  business  venture- 
It  proved  to  be,  however,  not  only  of  immediate 
service  to  the  army  and  of  immense  importance  to 
the  country,  but  of  large  pecuniary  profit  to  its  owner. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  army  and 
country  it  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
strictly  business  enterprise;  and  this  was  not  aban- 
doned till  the  year  1796.  In  October  of  that  year  an 
explosion  took  place,  which  killed  two  men  and  made 
havoc  of  the  mill. 

Some  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  demand  for 
powder  having  slackened,  Mr.  Phillips  had  introduc- 
ed the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  this  jjurpose  using 
the  powder-mill,  when  there  were  no  orders  for 
powder.  In  1789  he  erected  a  paper  mill.  The  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Phillips  in  this  business  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Houghton,  an  Englishman,  a  practical 
paper  manufacturer,  who,  having  met  with  reverses 
in  his  own  country,  came  here  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes. He  was  a  devout  Quaker,  persistent,  liope- 
ful,  energetic  and  well-trained  to  his  business.  By 
agreement,  as  Mr.  Houghton  states  it,  "  Mr.  Phillips 
builds  the  mill  and  I  am  to  manage  the  work.  My 
care  and  management  is  to  stand  against  the  Rent 
and  we  are  to  share  profits  equally."  The  "  building 
occupied  as  a  paper-mill,"  as  described  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  was  "  thirty-si.x  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  two 
vats  upon  the  ground  floor, which  have  a  Ca.st  Iron  pot 
in  each  of  them,sunk  into  Brick  chimneys,  for  heating 
the  vats.  The  first  floor  has  two  engines  for  beating- 
stuff,  a  room  for  dressing  rags,  with  a  brick  chimney 
and  fire-place,  also  two  other  rooms  for  rags.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  for  a  Rag  ware-house. 

"Another  building  connected  to  the  mill  by  a  cov- 
ered passage  way  of  20  feet  long,  used  for  drying  and 
keeping  paper  before  finished,  20  by  24  feet,  at  the 
end  next  the  mill ;  a  part  of  the  drying-house  is 
taken  off  for  a  finishing  room,  27  by  24  feet,  in  which 
is  a  cast-iron  stove  used  in  the  winter  season.  At  one 
side  of  the  finishing-room  is  a  sizing  copper,  set  with 
bricks  and  brick  chimney.  Another  building,  35 
feet  from  the  mill,  that  is  24  feet  by  20,  for  Rags  and 
finished  paper.  Another  building,  131  feet  from  the 
mill,  20  by  13  feet,  for  Rope  and  other  lumber.     No 
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other  Uuildinjr  near  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  A 
Grist  Mill  upon  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  at 
about  1-KJ  feet  distance." 

Tliis  may  seem  to  us  insii^nilieant  aseoni]iared  witli 
the  more  numerous  and  inueli  more  e.\teiisiv('  liuild- 
ings  and  a)ipurtenances  of  tlie  mills  owned  by  ^Ir. 
.Stevens,  now  oeeujiying  the  same  site,  but,  in  these 
days  of  beginnings  in  niaiuifaeturinir,  this  was  an  ex- 
tensive plant  and  worthy  of  minute  deseription.  An 
a  new  enteri)rise,  competing  with  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  like  character,  witli  a  scarcity  of  material 
and  with  untrained  workmen,  it.s  success  at  iirst  was 
not  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  In 
time,  liowever,  when  experience  had  brought  skill  to 
the  workmen,  and  the  rag-bag  material  to  the  mill, 
and  the  market  had  enlarged,  the  business  became 
prolilable. 

j\Ir.  Houghton,  after  an  experience  that  tested  his 
faith  and  strength  of  character,  emerged  from  his  im- 
poverished condition  to  one  of  comparative  ease. 
Ills  sou  succeeded  him.  Colonel  Samuel  I'hillips 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  ownership.  On  the  death 
of  (.'olonel  Phillips,  in  1S20,  the  l^rojierty  changed 
hands.  Messrs.  Amos  and  Abel  lilanchard  and 
Daniel  Poor  carrie<l  on  the  business.  The  financial 
results  not  jiroving  satisfactory,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  was  al)andoned  after  a  kw  years,  and  the 
properly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
and  ultimately  into  tlie  possession  of  the  Marland 
Manufacturing  Company. 

This  company  came  into  existence  through  the 
perseverance,  energy  and  ability  of  one  man — Mr. 
Abraham  Marland. 

Mr.  Mahland  was  born  in  Ashton  Parish,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  February  22,  177:!.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Marland,  was  a  millwright  and  afterwards 
a  linen-weaver.  Losing  his  mother  at  the  early  age  of 
four  years,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  a  maternal 
uncle.  For  three  years  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  school  where  the  younger  children,  of 
whom  lie  was  one,  learned  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  little  else.  At  less  than  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  put  into  the  woolen-mill  of  his  uncle,  where, 
by  practice  for  seven  years,  he  learned  the  business 
of  weaving.  (Jn  the  death  of  his  uncle,  preferring  to 
rely  upon  his  own  eflorts  for  a  living,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  tlie  house  of  his  father,  who  liad  married 
again,  he  entered  the  service  of  another  woolen  man- 
ufaclurer,  earning  here  three  shillings  a  week  above 
his  board,  and  thinking  himself  quite  well  off  at  that. 

It  was  while  in  tliis  ])lace  that  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained confirmation  in  the  Fstablislied  Church  of 
England,  for  wdiich  he  ever  after  had  a  strong  |)redi- 
lection  and  warm  atfeclion.  He  continued  in  the 
same  employment  for  two  years,  aci|uiriiig  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  reputation  for  fru- 
gality, ingenuity,  persistency  and  application. 

In  1790  he  was  clioscn  (o  lake  charge  of  carding 
ami  spinning  in  a  new  mill  in  Shrewsbury,  at  a  sal- 
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success  was  such  that  his 
1,  lli^contiMUclbcrc  for 
two  years,  when,  by  some  niislijrtunr  of  theowiieis,  the 
enler|irise  failed  and  was  closed  up.  Not  linding  conge- 
nial employment  in  that  vicinity,  young  Marlaml  next 
went  to  London,  seeking  his  fortune.  Here  for  a 
time  he  found  employment  in  a  flannel-mill  at  low- 
wages.  Becoming  restless,  he  was  induced  by  certain 
allurements  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  I'.ut  wliile  on  slii|>board,  waiting  the  day 
of  sailing,  he  became  disgusted  by  his  taste  of  subor- 
dination and  the  prospect  before  him.  Unceremo- 
niously, without  bidding  good-bye  to  any  one,  on  tlie 
night  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  slii|),  he  slipped 
from  her  deck,  boarded  a  small  boat,  landed  on  the 
wdiarf,  and  put  a  long  distance  between  the  vessel  and 
himself  before  the  morning  dawned.  ,\fter  much 
wailing  and  destitution,  he  lound  employment  in  the 
ware-house  of  a  tirm  of  linen  drapers  and  cotton  man- 
ufacturers. He  soon  after  went  to  Leeds,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  first  as  an 
employe,  and  afterwards  on  his  own  account  with  a 
partner,  and  then  again  as  a  manager  of  a  manufac- 
tory owned  by  Mr.  .lohn  Wood.  Here  Mr.  Marland 
married,  his  wife  bringing  a  dowry  of  two  hiindreil 
pounds. 

In  L-^01,  investing  his  savings  aii<l  the  property  of 
his  wife  in  woolen  cloths,  he  emliarkid  fin'  America 
with  his  family,  landing  in  Boston  September  17th. 

It  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  cloth  Mr.  Marland  broUi;lit  with  him  to  this 
country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  men  bant  in  Bos- 
ton for  sale.  Before  any  returns  were  made,  the  mer- 
chant failed,  and  Mr.  Marland  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  venture,  which  represente<l  his  own  savings 
and  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  This  heavy  loss,  instead 
of  depressing  the  new  immigrants,  only  gave  steadi- 
ness to  their  courage  and  vigor  to  their  eflbrts.  He 
is  rep(n'ted  to  have  said  that,  on  starting  in  this  coun- 
try, he  had  but  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Marland  has  been  attributed,  in 
part,  to  his  admirable  wife.  She  was  distinguished 
for  her  courage,  industry,  frugality,  helpfulness,  good 
management  of  family  affairs  and  religious  character. 
She  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  her  husband  under  all 
cireuinstances.  and  was  especially  helpful  in  times  <d' 
disaster  or  discouragement. 

Soon  after  landing  in  Boston,  Mr.  Marland  wi'ut  to 
Beverly,  and  entered  the  employment  ni'  t^olonel 
Burnham,  a  superintendent  in  cc]lt(ni-spinning  and 
in  the  manulactureand  running  of  factory  machinery- 
His  compensation,  esteemed  by  him,  at  the  time, 
large,  was  seven  shillings  a  day.  After  two  years  he 
removed  to  Lynnfield,  where  he  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wick-yarn  on  his  own  acccnint;  to  Ibis  was 
so(m  added  custom  carding  of  woid  for  the  farmers. 
In  all  this  business  Mr.  jMarland  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations.  As  his  business  increased  be  was 
embarrassed  for  want  of  power,  and,   lo  remedy   this 
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want,  removed  to  Andover  iu  1807.  Here  he  at  first 
established  himself  in  Abbot  Village,  engaging  in  the 
manufiicture  of  cotton,  the  yarn  being  spun  in  his 
foctory  and  woven  into  cloth  by  liand,  by  women 
living  iu  the  ueighborhood.  This  was  a  day  of  small 
things,  demanding  economy,  industry  and  energy. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  cotton  being  injuri- 
ous to  his  health,  on  account  of  the  dust  arising  i'rom 
it,  Mr.  Marhuid  turned  his  attention  to  woolen  manu- 
facturing—the employment  of  his  youth. 

In  1820  the  mill  privilege  and  property  formerly 
belonging  to  Judge  Phillips  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Marland,  desirous  of  enlarging  his  business, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Brooks,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  leasing  the  property  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years.  By  the  terms  of  this  lease  Mr.  Brooks  was 
to  erect  a  new  brick  mill  and  a  large  tenement  block, 
and  to  receive  nine  per  cent,  on  the  entire  property. 

After  eight  years  the  business  had  been  so  profita- 
ble, and  was  so  well  established  and  extended,  that 
Mr.  Marland  was  prepared  to  purchase  the  entire  plant 
— buildings,  machinery,  land  and  power.  This  he  did 
for  !?L'2,()0U.  The  year  after,  he  built  a  new  mill, 
larger  than  the  one  standing,  and  at  that  time  es- 
teemed a  very  large  structure. 

The  business  still  increased  in  profitableness  as  it 
increased  in  extent,  and  in  1834  Jlr.  Marland  took 
his  two  eldest  sons  and  Mr.  Punchard,  his  son-in-law, 
into  partnership,  they  forming  a  stock  company 
and  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of 
incorporation  as  "The  Marland  Manufacturing 
Company."  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  John 
Marland,  receiving  a  flattering  ofler,  went  to  New 
Zealand  the  next  year  to  purchase  wool  for  a  Boston 
company.  On  his  return,  the  following  year,  he  and 
his  brother  William  withdrew  their  interest  in  the 
Marland  Company,  and  started  a  manufacturing 
enterprise,  in  cunnection  with  others,  at  Ballard  Vale. 
Mr.  Abraham  Marland  and  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Pun- 
chard remained,  and,  from  this  time  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Marland,  February  20,  184!),  were  practically  the 
owners  of  the  property.  Mr.  Punchard  followed  his 
father-in-law  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  dying 
April  4,  1850.  Up  to  this  time  the  business  had  been 
remarkably  remunerative,  paying  a  dividend  of 
twenty-live  per  cent.,  year  after  year,  for  many  succes- 
sive years.  These  manufacturers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  another  place,  made  a  liberal  disposition  of 
their  large  profits,  by  which  disposition  their  renown 
and  usefulness  are  ])erpetuated,  and  will  continue  to 
be  perpetuated  through  all  coming  generations. 

After  the  <lecease  of  Messrs.  Marland  and  Punchard 
the  mills  were  operateil  by  the  heirs  of  these  gentle- 
men and  the  other  stock-holders,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  obtained  an  interest  in  the  ])roperty.  Mr. 
Nathan  Frye  was  chosen  president  and  manager  of 
the  company,    and  continued  such    for  nearly  thirty 


year.s.  Mr.  Frye  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  business  .associates  for  his  courtesy,  integ- 
rity and  public  spirit.  For  a  time  under  his  manage- 
ment the  mills  prospered,  but,  in  a  season  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  they  suffered  losses,  were  finan- 
cially crippled,  and  finally  the  company  was  obliged 
to  sell  out  and  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  of  North  Andover,  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  property  in  1879.  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  the 
undivided  town,  himself  an  experienced,  extensive 
and  successful  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  has  re- 
paired and  refurnished  the  old  mills,  built  new  ones 
and  furnished  them  with  the  best  styles  of  machinery, 
repaired  the  old  tenement-houses  and  erected  others, 
thus  putting  the  whole  property  into  first-class  condi- 
tion. For  the  last  eight  years  these  mills  have  been 
in  successful  operation,  the  class  of  help  employed 
has  been  improved,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  Marland 
Village  has  been  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 

Mb.  John  SaMITH  was  born  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  May  19,  1796,  an  ancient  city,  noted  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  extent  of  its  commercial  or  manufacturing  enter- 
prises as  for  its  antiquity , and  that  it  has  been  a  cathedral 
town  since  1150,  when  it  was  created  an  Episcopal  See 
by  David  I.  then  King  of  Scotland.  John's  father,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  was  a  carpenter  by  occupation.  John 
was  the  second  of  five  children.  His  father  died  in 
1809,  when  he  was  a  little  over  thirteen  years  old,  leav- 
ing to  his  mother  the  support  of  two  children  younger 
than  himself.  The  circumstances  of  his  father  were 
such  that,  from  the  age  of  nine  years,  John  had  been 
placed  at  work  on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home  during  the  summer  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  family,  while  during  the  winter  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  home  and  attend  school.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  millwright,  which  at  that  time  included  work  on 
both  wood  and  iron.  It  embraced  not  only  the  con- 
struction of  water-wheels,  with  their  frame-work  and 
appurtenances,  but,  in  addition,  the  machines  to  be 
used  in  the  various  departments  of  manufacturing. 
This  profitable  apprenticeship  he  served  faithfully, 
and  thus  qualified  himself  to  become  a  master  mill- 
wright. 

When  thus  fitted  for  active  life  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow seeking  employment.  As  he  was  moneyless,  he 
performed  the  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  on  foot. 
He  remained  in  the  city  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in 
which  time  he  familiarized  himself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  the  construction  and  operation  of  machinery 
as  it  was  conducted  in  this  great  centre  of  the  textile 
industries  of  Scotland.  But  desirable  situations  in 
his  business  were  not  easily  obtained.  The  supply  of 
competent  young  men  was  greater  than  the  demand. 
The  young  mechanics  of  the  city  became  infected 
with  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  it  was 
represented  that  wider  fields  and  better  opportunities 
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awaited  capable  and  enterpiisini;  wmkiiien.  Mr. 
i^iiiith,  being  of  a  sanjjuiuc  leiiipenuiicut,  and  nC  a 
eourajreous  spirit,  sliaied  in  tliis  adventurous  desire. 

.S>  it  eanie  to  pass  that  he  U-lt  (Ireenoek,  August  24, 
ISU;,  for  America,  and  landed  in  llalifa.x  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  sixty  days,  in  whieli  the  vessel 
narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  He  obtained  work 
here  for  a  short  time  as  house  car|)euter.  After  a 
little  observation,  he  became  ]iersuadcd  that  in 
ilalil'a.x  his  dreams  of  prosperity  in  a  new  country  j 
eiadd  never  l>e  realized,  and  hence,  alter  a  stay  of  less 
than  two  months,  he  sailed  for  ISoston,  where  he 
landed  after  a  voyage  of  si.K  days.  There  he  learned 
that  there  was  a  cotton  laetory  in  Watertown,  to 
which  he  made  his  way,  seeking  employment.  The 
null  he  sought  he  found  two  miles  beyond,  in  Wal- 
tham.  Mr.  I'aul  Moody,  the  master  nuichinist  of  this 
mill,  which  was  that  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing 
(Jompauy,  was  glad  to  seethe  young  Scotchman  fresh 
from  the  works  of  Glasgow,  those  headquarters  of 
manul'actnring  industries. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Smith  that 
jNIr.  Moody  was  at  that  time  anxious  to  learn 
about  the  latest .  improvements  in  cotton  machinery 
abroad,  and  the  methods  adopted  Ibr  combining  the 
spinning  of  the  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  the  cloth.  It 
so  happened  that  Mr.  ."^mith,  in  his  short  stop  in  Glas- 
gow, had  been  employed  in  a  factory  that  united  all 
the  processes  of  the  munufaeture,  from  picking 
the  cotton  to  finishing  the  cloth — a  practice  than 
unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  Jloody,  eager  to  obtain 
the  information  the  young  workman  was  able  to  im- 
part, took  him  thr«ugh  his  factory,  showing  him  all 
his  machinery  and  its  working,  at  the  same  time  re- 
vealing his  hindrances  and  desires.  The  result  was 
that  Mr.  l^mith  entered  at  once  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  a  very  auspicious  beginning  for  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  with  no  introduction  but  his 
honest  face  and  the  knowdedge  he  carried  in  his 
brai  n. 

ilr.  Smith  continued  in  the  service  of  this  conijiany 
for  a  little  over  two  years  and  si.x  months,  when  he 
starteil  on  a  trip  to  the  South,  partly  to  see  the  coun- 
try, but  more  especially  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
locate  himself  in  business.  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  be  an  employe,  however  advantageous  the  situa- 
tion might  be.  He  was  ambitious  to  start  up  a  business 
on  his  own  account,  ami  lake  the  risks  and  profits. 
By  easy  stages,  stopping  here  and  there,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  he  readied  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
he  found  a  friend  and  fellow-workman  at  Walthani 
established  as  a  machinist.  Here  he  remained  till 
.luly  of  the  next  year.  After  a  careful  observation  of 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  South,  its  climate,  its 
pecidiar  institutions,  its  social  relations,  its  business 
methods,  he  become  more  and  more  disinclined  to 
make  his  home  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Having  satisfied  himself,  he  rcturro'd  to  Waltham. 
Here  he  learned  that  four  of  his  fcllow-worknu'u    in 
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.\t  length  the  time  and  opportunity  canic.  In  tlie 
spring  of  1822  he  and  two  of  his  fellow-workmen, 
Jose|)h  Faulkner  and  Warren  Richardson,  enlered 
into  a  partnership,  under  the  name  of  ".John  Smith 
and  Comp.'uiy,"  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  phices  for  a  location, 
extending  as  far  as  I'aterson,  X.  .1.,  ami  rhilaihlphia, 
Pa.,  they  finally  fixed  upon  IMymouth.  Mass.,  induccil 
thereto  partly  by  the  prouiise  of  a  proflfable  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  nnichinery  of  a  cotton-mill 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
I'lymoulb.  Thi'ir  stay  here,  however,  was  short, — 
some  two  and  a  half  years. 

Messrs  Faulkner  and  Uichardson  were  natives  of 
Andover.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Andover, 
Mass.,  was  better  located  with  regard  to  the  factories 
from  which  they  might  look  Ibr  work,  and  the  further 
fact  that  they  might  obtain  from  the  Shawshin  River 
abundant  power  for  all  their  need,  decided  them  to 
remove  their  enterprise  to  Andover.  They  purchai^ed 
the  mill  privilege  in  Frye  Village,  now  occui)ied  bv 
the  lower  nulls  oftlieSnuth  &  Dove  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  at  once  built  a  machine-shop,  which 
is  the  building  now  standing  f)n  the  cast  side  of  the 
Siiawshiu.  The  shop  was  seventy-two  feet  long  by 
thirty-seven  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  above  the 
basement,  liu^iness  flowed  in  to  the  company  from 
the  start.  Profitable  contracts  came  from  Newmar- 
ket, Lowell  mid  other  parts  of  New  1  Iam|ishirc  and 
Eastern  JIassaehusetts.  The  amount  of  business  de- 
veloped during  the  first  five  years  m.iy  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  em- 
jjloyed  thirty  men.  They  started  in  Andover  in 
1824.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Richardson  died.  Two 
years  afterthe  death  of  Mr.  l.'ichanlson,  .Mr.  Fanlkuer 
died,  leaving  Jlr.  Smith  the  scde  survivor  <d'  the  firm. 
He  purchased  the  intcnsts  of  his  deceased  partners, 
and  a.ssumed  the  i-espon^ildlity  of' the  entire  business, 
]dacing  his  brother  I'cter,  who  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  for  nine  years,  in  charge  as  su- 
perintendent. 

I'revions  to  this,  in  the  summer  of  IN21I,  Mr.  .I<jhn 
Snuth  had  conunissioncd  his  brolher  I'eter  to  go  to 
Scotland  (his  expenses  being  paid,  and  his  family 
supported  in  the  mean  time)  to  bring  over  Jliss 
Agnes  Ferguson,  of  Glasg.tw,  his  betrothed.  This 
young  lady  Mr.  Smith  had  known  and  tenderly  re- 
garded wdien,  twelve  years  before,  he  lived  in  Glas- 
gow, but  his  circumstances  then  fiirbade  any  meiuion 
of  marriage.  In  1828,  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  liatl 
ri'neweil  the  ac(iuaintance,  which,  before  manv 
months,  had  resulled  in  a  bctrollial.  Mr.  I'cter  Smith 
siu'ce.ssfuUy  executed  his  imjiorfant  commission,  and 
the  yoiuig  lady  was  safely  lande<l    in   liostou   on    the 
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1st  day  of  August,  1829,  and  soon  after  thu  marriage 
took  place.     This  lady  died  December  .30,  1851. 

On  March  'J,  l.'iGO,  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Sarah 
Gleason,  who  survives  him. 

In  1835  Mr.  John  Smith  joined  his  brother  Peter 
and  Mr.  Dove  in  the  new  undertaking  of  flax-spin- 
ning, and  after  that  he  gradually  drew  out  of  the 
machine-making  business  till  it  was  wholly  given  up. 
It  had  been  very  lucrative,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  ac- 
quired a  handsome  property,  which  was  used  to  good 
advantage  in  carrying  on  the  flax-spinning  enter- 
prise. 

As  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Smith,  no 
better,  more  discriminating,  moi'e  just  delineation  can 
be  given  than  tliat  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
William  B.  Brown,  D.]>.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  for 
some  years  wa.s  Mr.  Smith's  pastor  and  for  thirty 
years  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  witli  him.  Mr. 
Brown  writes:  "Mr.  Smith's  friends  have  never 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
au  educated  man  ;  yet,  if  education  consists  in  thor- 
ough mental  discipline,  as  it  does  largely,  then  lie 
was  highly  educated.  But  few  men  have  attained  to 
his  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  a 
given  subject. 

"  Nor  has  Jolin  Smith  been  known  as  a  public 
speaker ;  yet  in  the  many  little  addresses  he  has 
made,  especially  on  social  occasions,  he  has  spoken 
with  a  directness,  an  earnestness  and  power  that  has 
thrilled  many  a  heart.  He  always  strikes  the  central 
thought  in  his  first  sentence.  His  remarks  are  brief, 
but  pointed  and  to  the  purpose.  I  remember  one  of 
his  speeches  that  was  characterized  as  '  common  sense 
on  fire.' 

"  Kor  has  Mr.  Smith  ever  aspired  to  civil  ofliee,  yet, 
by  his  life  and  deeds,  lie  has  done  more  to  make 
public  sentiment  and  to  mould  society  than  Lave 
most  men  who  hold  high  political  stations  and  live  in 
the  public  gaze. 

"One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  his  vn/al/i-rin(/  integrity.  Rectitude  was  a  part  of 
his  nature — duty  to  God  and  man  his  supreme  law. 
He  could  not  take  a  mean  advantage  or  do  a  mean 
thing.  He  could  never  look  upon  injustice  or  any 
kind  of  evil-doing  with  toleration.  His  love  of  recti- 
tude made  him,  in  early  life  and  ever  after,  a 
reformer.  He  denounced  slavery  and  took  part  with 
the  fleeing  fugitive  when  it  cost  something  so  to  do. 
From  the  first  he  took  strong  and  advanced  ground 
on  the  temperance  question,  and  made  studied  and 
effective  speeches  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  that 
would  be  profitable  reading  at  this  day.  But  the 
point  I  make  is,  that  Mr.  Smith's  position  as  a  re- 
former followed  as  naturally  from  his  integrity  of 
character  a.s  does  eli'ect  from  cause.  Being  what  he 
was,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  as  he  did. 

"Considered  as  a  business  man,  in  which  capacity 
Mr.  Smith's  success  was  most  remarkable,  I  should 
say  that  unusual  buninas  sagacity  and  otiier  qualities 


to  match  were  at  the  foundation.  He  had  a  genius 
for  business.  He  could  see  openings  before  others 
had  dreamed  of  tliem.  While  young,  his  resources 
of  brain  were  equal  to  any  emergency.  Whatever  he 
touched  turned  to  gold.  This  w^as  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  good  fortune,  but  of  quick  business  sagacity. 
He  knew  how  to  take  the  tide  at  its  flood,  while  others 
waited  till  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  The  co-operating 
qualities  of  his  character  were  courage,  energy,  perse- 
verance and  common  sense.  With  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive and  common  sense  to  plan,  he  had  courage  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  patience  and  perseverance,  accom- 
panied by  rich  resources,  to  secure  victory. 

"  Mr.  Smith  w-as  a  conscientious  and  benevolent 
man,  as  his  many  and  large  contributions  to  educa- 
tional and  other  beneficent  objects  abundantly  wit- 
ness, lie  gave  on  principle,  not  from  impulse.  Con- 
stituted as  he  was  by  nature  and  beginning  life  as  he 
did,  men  are  not  likely  to  be  generous,  and  Mr.  Smith 
might  not  have  been,  save  for  his  religious  principles. 
He  regarded  him.self  as  the  Lord's  steward,  and  that, 
having  received  much,  of  him  would  much  be  re- 
quired. Thus  he  brought  religion  into  his  business, 
and  made  business  a  part  of  his  religion.  His  giving 
was  under  the  lead  of  conscience,  not  of  fancy,  nor 
the  result  of  importunity,  not  at  all  out  of  regard  for 
popularity  or  posthumous  fiime.  He  was  modest  by 
nature  and  shrank  from  vulgar  notoriety.  His  largest 
gifts  were  resolved  upon  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
cliamber,  alone  with  his  God. 

"  Socially,  Mr.  Smith  was  always  open,  free  and 
genial.  He  was  subject  to  dyspepsia,  and  at  times  to 
depression  from  the  effects  of  over-work.  But  this 
was  sickness  and  Ibreign  from  his  nature.  When 
well  he  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  companionable. 
When  engrossed  in  business  he  was  tacituin,  but 
wlien  the  hours  of  business  had  passed  he  was  ready 
for  a  lively  chat  and  a  cordial  greeting. 

"  In  religion,  Mr.  Smith  was  worthy  the  imitation  of 
business  Christians.  He  never  let  his  business,  how- 
ever pressing,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  religious  duties. 
In  his  attitude  toward  God  he  had  the  reverence, 
trust  and  affection  of  a  little  cliild.  What  God  would 
have  him  do,  he  esteemed  a  privilege  more  than  a 
dudy  to  do.  His  life  was  for  the  most  part  passed  in 
the  sunsliine  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  countenance — 
but  when  His  face  w.as  for  a  time  liidden  by  the  dark 
clouds  of  bereavement  or  despondency,  his  faith  did 
not  fail  him — he  had  songs  in  the  niglit." 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  declin- 
ing strength,  and  withdrawal  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  and  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  He  greatly 
missed  his  old  associates  in  business,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  was  cheerful  and  happy,  calmly  awaiting  the 
summons  that  should  call  him  to  his  Father's  house. 
That  summons  came  February  25,  1881).  He  was 
aged  eighty-nine  years,  nine  months  and  six  days. 

A  most  charming, //(«  most  charming,  feature  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Smith,  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown, 
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which  ought  Tiot  to  be  overlookeil,  was  seen  in  liis 
filial,  ahnost  religious,  devotion  to  his  mother.  A9 
;i  lad,  his  slender  earnings  were  saeredly  hoarded, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  for  the  family 
8upi)ort.  When  grown  to  maidiood  and  in  a  foreign 
land,  his  thoughts  continually  went  back  to  the  litim- 
hle  home  in  Brechin,  where  the  loving  mother  toiled 
at  spinning,  and  loving  epistles  freipiently  followed 
those  thoughts  to  cheer  the  lonely  woman.  And 
when  the  fruit.s  of  his  industry  began  to  come  in,  a 
liberal  share  of  these  fruits  founil  their  way,  month 
by  month,  across  the  ocean  to  clieer  that  mother's 
heart  in  her  desolate  home.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
for  himself  a  home  in  the  New  Worhl  than  he  sent  for 
the  beloved  mother,  and  from  the  day  of  her  arrival 
to  the  day  of  her  departure  hence,  gave  to  her  the 
best  the  house  afforded,  thus  making  her  last  days  as 
peaceful  and  comfortable  as  her  early  days  had  been 
troublesome  and  pinching.  Perchance,  however,  he 
may  have  been,  instinctively,  but  paying  a  debt  of 
nature;  since  to  her  mainly,  by  heredity,  lie  was  doubt- 
less indebted  for  the  energy,  courage  and  faith  which 
carried  him  on  to  wealth  and  eminence.' 

Mk.  I'KTER  Smith  was  born  in  Brechin,  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  September  21,  1S02.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  five  children,  and  bore  the  name  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  When  eight 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  which  left  the  mother  in 
charge  of  the  children,  and  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. The  oldest  son  was  her  only  assistance  in 
providing  for  the  supjtort  of  the  family.  Her  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  was  the  spinning-wheel,  which 
she  plied  with  great  diligence.  The  year  after  the 
death  of  his  father  the  lad  went  to  work  for  a  farmer 
during  the  harvest  season,  and  from  this  time  onward 
till  his  fifteenth  year  was  engaged  for  brief  periods 
in  different  employments  as  he  could  obtain  them, 
courageously  striving  to  support  himself  and  assist 
his  mother  in  her  arduous  task.  Ho  passed  through 
not  a  few  trying  circumstances  and  scenes  which  tested 
his  powers  of  endurance  and  jjerseveranco.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to 
Glasgow,  where  his  brother  James  worked,  in  pursuit 
of  employment.  Tliis  city  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Brechin.  Over  this  distance,  on  foot 
and  alone,  drenched  by  rain  and  benumbed  by  snow, 
with  money  suflicicnt  only  for  one  night's  entertain- 
ment at  a  public-house,  he  boldly  i)Iodded  his  way  to  his 
destination.  Too  proud  to  beg  for  food,  and  too  desti- 
tute to  purchase  it,  he  depended  upon  the  pity  and 
kindness  of  the  good  people  whose  doors  necessity 
com]>clled  him  to  enter  for  shelter  and  nourishment. 
In  reviewing  this  episode  in  his  life,  he  writes:  "It 
was  only  by  perseverance  and  the  kind  providence  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  that  I  ever  got  there." 


1  Tlio  ciigraviiiE  of  Mr.  J..I111  Simtli  vviis  iii.-ulo  fnmi  a  iiliotograpli 
taken  wlu'ii  he  wiw  tiglity-ninL'  ywiis  and  viglit  iiKiutlis  olil,  and  in  com- 
paratively good  hcaUh,  and  only  about  four  months  before  he  died. 
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He  spent  a  year  in  work  as  a  weaver  in  (ilasgow, 
where  he  attended  an  evening  school  for  a  time,  m  ide 
the  acquaintance  of  a  "good  Cliristiari  man,"  svho, 
possessing  a  line  library,  encouraged  him  in  reading 
I>rofitable  books.  This  "good  Christian  "  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  plucky  boy,  and  suggested  to  his 
brother  James  that  weaving  was  not  the  employment 
for  whit'h  he  was  best  adapted.  This  suggestion  was 
heeded  and  led  to  his  attaining,  through  the  influenee 
of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  situation  as  apprentice  to  a 
wheelwright  in  Kerrimuir.  His  return  to  Brechin 
vva.s  on  foot,  as  had  been  his  departure,  but  not  with- 
out money  sufficient  for  food  and  lodging.  Having 
made  a  short  visit  to  his  mother,  he  proceeded  to  his 
destination,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  to  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright.  The  first  two  of 
these  years  were  uneventful.  During  the  third  his 
attention  wa.s  specially  called  to  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal religion.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  trained  by  his 
mother  in  the  Catechism,  to  forms  of  worship  and  to 
respect  and  value  religion.  But  at  this  time,  as  never 
before,  he  was  brought  to  see  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal piety,  and  to  seek  acceptance  with  Cod  through 
repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  spiritual 
awakening  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  receiv- 
ed a  marked  development.  The  realities  of  the  present 
lite,  its  responsibilities  and  possiliilities,  and  the 
realities  of  the  life  to  come,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
ures,  took  such  hold  upon  his  mind  and  heart  as  not 
only  to  create  him  anew  in  the  purposes  and  desires 
he  cherished,  but  also  served  to  awaken  and  enlarge 
his  mental  j)owers.  He  says  of  himself  at  this  time, 
"The  Lord  led  me  in  a  wonderful  way  to  seek  salva- 
tion and  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  truth 
of  His  Word."  The  wheelwright's  apprentice,  with 
no  schooling,  sprang  at  once  into  the  olUce  of  teacher. 
Overcoming  his  natural  diffidence  and  the  defects  of 
his  education,  he  took  part  in  the  social  and  prayer- 
meetings  of  the  jilace,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and,  ou  invitation,  addressed  large  audiences 
in  neighboring  places  with  acceptance  and  efTect. 

Having  faithfully  .served  his  apprenticeship,  on 
coming  to  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  began  to  look 
about  for  the  place  of  his  life's  work.  From  early 
youth  his  cherished  desire  had  been  to  make  his 
home  in  America.  His  brother  John  had  already 
established  himself  here.  With  him  he  communi- 
cated, making  known  his  wishes.  This  resulted  in 
his  receiving  an  invitation  from  his  brother  to  come 
to  him.  He  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  this  country 
August  1,  1822,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He 
landed  in  Boston,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  brother, 
on  September  3d  of  the  same  year,  with  one  cent  in 
his  i)ocket,  which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  one 
of  the  passengers.  Ilis  brother  was  not  in  the  city 
to  receive  him.  The  solitary  cent  was  spent  for  a 
drink  of  ginger  beer,  and  then  the  penniless  young 
man  went  out  into  the  great  city  to  await  his  fate. 
He  was  directed  to  a  hotel  kept  by  Scotch  people, 
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where  he  received  .a  cordial  welcome.  His  own  words 
best  describe  this  reception.  It  was  at  the  Burns 
Tavern,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Nicholson  and  wife.  "  I  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Scotchmen  that  were  then  about 
Boston  called  to  see  me  and  get  the  news  from  Scot- 
land. I  was  feasted  as  if  I  were  some  great  charac- 
ter. In  the  midst  of  it  all  I  began  to  think  there 
was  too  much  whiskey  used.  I  often  look  back  with 
thankfulness  to  God  that  I  was  preserved  from  the 
temptation  of  drink,  which  was  freely  offered  to  me. 
I  wa-s  then  in  my  twentieth  year,  and,  with  the  ex- 
citement of  landing  on  a  foreign  shore,  I  was  in  a 
condition  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptation 
of  strong  drink  ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  was  saved !" 
In  a  short  time  his  brother  John  came  on,  and  a  most 
hearty  greeting  was  exchanged  between  the  brothers. 

Mr.  John  Smith  was  established  in  business  at 
Plymouth,  and  thither  they  proceeded.  Peter  en- 
tered the  employment  of  the  company  of  which  his 
brother  was  the  head  at  eight  dollars  a  month, 
"board  and  washing  included."  He  had  not  been 
here  many  months  before  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  awakening,  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  had  received  such  marked  benefit  while  an 
apprentice.  His  spiritual  nature  had  become  some- 
what sluggish  and  cold,  but  soon  felt  the  old  flame 
rekindled,  and  his  whole  being  revived  and  replen- 
ished by  the  love  of  God.  Again  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  a  Sabbath-school  instructor  and  became  a 
participant  iu  social  prayer-meetings.  His  labors  in 
these  regards  were  well  received  and  productive  of 
good.  With  such  felicity,  earnestness  and  success 
did  he  address  assemblies  of  people,  that  he  was 
urged  by  the  good  Christians  of  the  place  to  study 
for  the  ministry  and  devote  his  life  to  preaching  the 
Gospel.  His  brother  John,  though  not  at  that  time 
a  professing  Christian,  offered  to  furnish  him  with 
the  money  necessary  to  obtain  a  collegiate  and  min- 
isterial education.  This  was  a  matter  for  the  most 
serious  consideration.  An  entire  change  in  the  plan 
and  labor  of  life  was  proposed.  After  long,  painful, 
prayerful  deliberation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ministry  was  not  the  calling  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted.  He  never  regretted  his  decision  on  this 
momentous  question. 

August  24,  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rebecca  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  nine  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  truest 
conjugal  trust  and  affection,  when  she  was  taken  from 
him  by  death,  leaving  five  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  but  a  day  old. 

In  182.')  the  firm  of  "John  Smith  &  Co.,  machin- 
ists," removed  to  Andover,  where  better  facilities 
were  offered  for  conducting  their  business.  Mr. 
Peter  Smith,  being  in  the  employment  of  this  com- 
pany, came  with  them  to  Andover.  Here  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  an  earnest  Christian  man,  active 
and  zealous  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He  uni- 
ted with  the  South  Church,  afterwards  with  the  West 


Church.  With  regard  to  his  Christian  work  at  this 
time,  he  says,  "  I  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  prayer-meetings.  I  was  very  timid  at  first, 
but,  as  1  became  more  acquainted  with  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  church,  I  gathered  more  courage, 
and  felt  that  they  would  overlook  any  imperfections 
in  my  speech,  if  my  daily  life  was  'such  as  becometh 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  ■'  He  was  also  quite  interested 
and  active  in  reform  measures — temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  His  chief  pleasure,  aside  from  that  con- 
nected with  his  family,  was  derived  from  his  religious 
privileges  and  activities,  and  throughout  his  life 
of  constant  engagement  in  business  affairs  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  prayer-meeting  were  ever  the  source 
to  him  of  the  most  serene  and  satisfying  enjoyment. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Esther  H.  Ward,  June  5,  1835.  She  still 
survives  him,  in  a  good  old  age,  having  been  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
Dea.  Peter  Smith  h.ad  twelve  children,  four  of  whom 
died  before  him.  The  death  of  these  children  was  a 
severe  affliction,  but  his  faith  in  the  loving-kindness 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Christian  faith  and 
character  of  these  departed  dear  ones  served  greatly 
to  assuage  his  grief. 

Soon  after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Dove  to  Andover,  in 
the  employment  of  John  Smith  &  Co.,  Mr.  Peter 
Smith  and  Mr.  Dove  entered  into  partnership  for  the 
manufacture  of  chalk  lines  from  cotton.  This  was  to 
be  done  with  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Dove.  Mr. 
Smith  proposed  to  furnish  five  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  material,  and  to  support  Mr.  Dove's  family 
while  he  should  be  engaged  in  constructing  the  ma- 
chine; Mr.  Smith  meanwhile  retaining  charge  of  his 
brother's  shop  until  there  should  be  a  good  prospect 
of  success  in  this  new  enterprise.  The  profits  of  both 
the  business  and  the  patent  for  the  machine  were  to 
be  divided  equally.  However,  before  the  enterprise 
had  made  much  headway,  Mr.  John  Smith,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  business  would  be  a  success, 
made  an  offer  to  join  the  two  younger  men  in  his  em- 
ploy, in  this  new  venture.  This  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, being  regarded  by  the  younger  brother  as 
most  timely,  as  the  elder  had  the  means  for  starting  a 
new  enterprise. 

When  thus  constituted,  the  firm  took  the  name  of 
■'  Smith,  Dove  &  Company."  The  name  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "  The  Smith  and  Dove  Manufactur- 
ing Company,"  and  it  has  continued  doing  business 
under  this  name  to  the  ])rescnt  time,  though  all  the 
original  proprietors  have  passed  away. 

At  first  this  company  manufactured  machine  twine 
from  cotton  yarn.  In  1836  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  yarn  from  flax.  It  is  in  this  flax 
manufacture  that  they  have  achieved  such  signal 
success.  The  patterns  for  the  flax  machinery  were 
brought  from  the  flax-spinning  district  of  Scotland 
by  Mr.  Dove,  who  visited  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  them.     The  first  invoice  of  shoe 
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thread  marie  by  this  company  was  carried  to  Boston 
by  Mv.  Peter  Smitli,  in  a  bundle  wciuliing  thirteen 
I)OUnds,  on  a  stage-coach.  Tlie  manni'actnrer  t'.jund 
great  difficulty  in  disposing  ol'  liis  goods,  and  not 
till  ho  became  much  discouragcil  liy  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  was  he  able  to  efl'cct  a  sale. 

Dea.  Smith,  or  Dea.  I'eler,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  John,  was 
not  confined  in  his  active  labors  to  the  exacting  bus- 
iness in  which  he  was  engaged.  Me  was  a  director  in 
several  banking  and  railroad  corporations;  a  corpo- 
rate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  ;'  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  ;  trustee,  and  for  some 
time  president  of  the  board  of  Abbot  Academy ; 
superintendent  of  the  West  Parish  Sunday-school,  and 
deacon  of  the  church  for  u  long  series  of  years  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  for  two  years,  and  deeply 
interested  in  all  public'  matters  afl'ecting  the  welfare 
of  the  town.  When  the  War  of  the  llebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  intensely  interested  on  the  .side  of  tiie 
country,  promoting  enlistment  by  speech  and  liberal 
contributions,  sending  his  sons  into  the  army,  and 
giving  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  government  by  the 
purchase  of  its  securities.  He  was  a  Christian  patriot 
and  |>hilanthropist.  The  unity  of  the  States  and  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  moved  his  soul  to  its  depths. 
In  this  warm  devotion  to  his  adopted  country  he  did 
not  forget  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  gave  liberally  to  establish  free 
schools  in  Brechin,  and  was  a  most  generous  sup- 
porter and  member  of  the  Scots  Charitable  Society,  of 
Boston. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  son  and  brother,  he  was 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  especial  delight 
was  at  his  own  hearth-stone,  with  his  numerous  fam- 
ily around  him.  His  great  an.xiety  for  his  children 
ever  was  that  they  might  become  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  so  spend  their  lives  as  to  glorify  their 
Creator,  that  they  might  enjoy  Him  forever.  In  his 
business  relations  he  was*just,  fair,  honest,  diligent 
and  above  suspicion.  He  was  generous,  kind-hearted, 
and  on  principle,  a  jiromoter  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic enter|)rises.  He  was  diligent  in  business, 
"  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.''  He  was  econom- 
ical, careful  in  details  an<l  wise  in  the  disbur.-enient 
of  cliarity.  He  was  modest;  reticent  as  to  himself, 
shunning  rather  than  courting  notoriety  or  conspic- 
uous position. 

But  Deacon  Smith  liad  his  limitations  and  defects. 
He  was  human.  It  may  with  justice  be  said,  how- 
ever, tliat  his  many  an<l  wide-spreading  excellencies 
of  life  and  character  woidd  cover  a  nuiltitude  of  blem- 
ishes, did  they  exist.  "  He  was  a  man  into  tlie  four  cor- 
ners of  whose  hotise  there  had  shined,  through  the  years 
of  his  i)ilgrimage,  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God."  In  the 
dawning  light  of  July  (>,  1880,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy-eight,  with  a  mind  unclouded,  wdth  a  heart 
still    warm    with  tenderest  love,  his   ransomed    spirit 


gently,  peacefully,  sweetly  sank  to  rest  on  the  bosom 
of  his  Lord. 

Mil.  .loilN  Dove  wius  born  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  ^lay  C>,  18or>.  In  early  life  his  opportuni- 
ties (or  education,  while  limited,  were  somewhat  su- 
perior to  those  enjoyed  by  his  townsmen  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  associated  in  business.  He  was  a 
schoolmate  and  playmate  of  the  celebrated  astronomer. 
Professor  Nichol,  and  the  no  less  celebrated  preacher, 
Dr.  Guthrie.  He  was  not,  however,  distinguished  for 
his  studiousness  and  iiroficiency  in  school  stuilies 
at  this  early  day.  He  preferred  to  spend  his  time  in 
getting  up  some  meclianical  contrivance  for  his  own 
amusement  and  that  of  his  associates.  Tlie  bentcjf  his 
mind  was  decidedly  towards  mechanics.  Gu  leaving 
school  he  followed  this  natural  bent  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  machinist.  There  he  was  systematically 
and  carefully  trained,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
day  and  country,  in  all  the  details  of  the  craft.  On 
leaving  the  shop  of  his  master  he  was  a  thorough 
workman,  qualified  to  engage  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account. 

But  remunerative  employment  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  Scotland.  He  married,  ami,  when  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  finding  it  far  from  an  easy  task  to 
support  a  family  from  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  he 
began  seriously  to  meditate  trying  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  land.  Australia  and  America  were  the  two 
countries  then  presenting  the  greatest  inducements 
for  emigration.  After  much  inquiry  and  thought  he 
fixed  upon  the  latter  as  his  future  home.  Leaving 
his  native  c<iuntry,  he  landed  in  New  York  in  1833. 
Here  he  found  em])loyment  for  a  year.  But  this  was 
unsatisfying.  At  this  crisis  in  his  history  a  slight 
circumstance — providential,  he  was  accustomed  to 
regard  it — intervened  to  determine  liis  life-work. 

'J"he  brothers,  Peter  and  John  Smith,  townsmen  of 
his,  had  preceded  him,  and  were  located  in  Au- 
dover.  Peter  had  been  in  childhood  for  a  short  time 
a  school-mate.  He  had  also  been  for  some  months 
a  fellow-workman  in  the  same  shop  with  him.  lie- 
fore  leaving  his  native  city,  Jlr.  Dove  had  received 
a  letter  from  an  aged  citizen  of  the  place,  introduc- 
ing him  to  Mr.  John  Smith.  This  letter,  written  at 
the  request  of  JMr.  Dove's  I'atlier,  and  by  a  friend  of 
the  Smith  and  Dove  families,  had  been  piit  at  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk  by  the  young  man,  as  a  thing  of 
little  practical  use,  anil  was  forgotten.  There  it  lay 
for  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  New  York.  One  day, 
on  an  overhauling  of  the  trunk,  this  forgotten  letter 
came  to  light.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Mr.  Dove 
led  him  to  use  it  as  a  possible  means  of  obtaining 
suitable  eni|doyment.  The  letter,  being  forwarded  to 
Andover,  reached  its  destination  just  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  John  Smith  was  preparing  to  take  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Washington.  On  his  way  thither  he  sto])- 
ped  over  in  New  York  to  see  his  correspondent  and 
countryman.  In  the  friendly  interview  which  took 
place  between  the    natives   of  Brechin  in    a  foreign 
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city,  they  were  drawn  towards  eauli  other,  not  only 
by  their  common  nativity,  but.  also  by  sympathy  and 
mutual  resjiect.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  needed  a 
well-trained  machinist  to  oversee  his  shop,  and  that, 
in  this  regard,  Mr.  Dove  was  just  the  right  man  for  the 
place.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  he  should  go  on  to 
Andover,  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  see  if  some  arrangement  might  be  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  company,  by  which  he  could 
enter  their  service  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Find- 
ing the  condition  of  things  satisfactory,  he  at  once 
engaged  with  the  Machine  Company,  and  went  to 
work  in  their  shop. 

But  his  fertile  mind  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
routine  of  his  daily  labor.  His  busy  thoughts  were 
alert  to  discover  some  way  by  which  certain  products, 
made  by  hand,  might  more  readily  be  made  by  ma- 
chinery. The  problem  was  to  devise  machinery 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  his  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  chalk-twine 
from  cotton  thread,  and  also  a  partnership  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  in  which  the  new  ma- 
chine was  to  be  utilized.  But,  before  this  enterprise 
had  gone  into  operation,  Mr.  John  Smith  entered  into 
the  partnership,  and  the  plan  was  changed.  Instead 
of  manufacturing  cotton  twine  they  resolved  on  the 
manufacture  of  flax  thread  by  machinery. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thread  made  by 
machinery  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dove  was  sent  to 
Scotland  to  obtain  drawings  for  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery, which  he  speedily  secured.  His  labor  in  this 
direction  was  made  the  more  easy  from  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  at  that  time  proprietor  of  flax-spin- 
ning mills  on  the  South  Esk  River,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Brechin. 

The  po.sition  of  Mr.  Dove  in  this  new  company 
was  tliat  of  su|)erintendent  of  machinery.  In  this 
employment  he  found  much  pleasure.  The  construc- 
tion and  management  of  machinery,  and  the  overcom- 
ing of  difiiculties  in  its  working,  gave  his  mind  its 
appropriate  exercise  and  consequent  satisfaction.  It 
was  a  common  remark  of  his  :  "  I  never  enjoy  myself 
better  than  when  my  mind  is  taxed  to  overcome  some 
mechanical  difficulty." 

Aside  from  his  aptness  for  mechanics  •  and  his 
genius  for  mechanical  invention,  Mr.  Dove  had  a  de- 
cided taste  for  scientific  studies  in  other  directions. 
In  his  hours  of  recreation  he  turned  to  them  with 
delight.  Had  his  chief  attention  been  given  to  the 
natural  sciences  instead  of  the  Application  of  me- 
chanics, he  would  doubtless  have  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  scientist  in  the  special  direction  to  which  he 
would  have  given  his  energies  and  his  life. 

He  was  something  more  than  a  skillful  machinist 
and  successful  business  man.  He  had  a  loving  heart, 
full  of  sym|)athy  for  the  ignorant  and  poor.  He  gave 
freely  to  the  needy  and  to  objects  of  charity.  He  was 
especially  interested  in,  and  generous  towards,  institu- 


tions of  learning.  He  found  pleasure  in  assisting 
promising  but  poor  young  men  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  co-operation  with  his  associates  in  business, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  found  a  free  high  school 
in  his  native  city.  In  like  manner,  with  his  associ- 
ates, he  contributed  largely  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. To  the  Memorial  Hall  building  and  Library 
he  gave  seven  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  warm  and 
liberal  friend  of  temperance  and  the  slave.  While 
thus  prosperous  and  benevolent,  he  was  never  assum- 
ing, self-conceited,  or  exacting  in  his  treatment  of  the 
less  successful.  While  firm  in  his  convictions  and 
independent  in  his  conduct,  he  was  modest  in  his 
demeanor  towards  others  not  in  agreement  with  him- 
self. In  a  word,  he  was  a  practical  no  le.ss  than  a  pro- 
fessed Christian.  He  united  with  the  church  at  the 
West  Parish  July  4,  1841,  and  ever  after  honored  his 
profession.  His  piety  was  of  the  reticent,  unostenta- 
tious sort,  not  given  to  much  talk,  but  operative  in 
his  daily  life.  It  was  influential  in  his  treatment  of 
his  workmen,  in  his  bearing  towards  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  in  his  business  transactions,  in  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his  strict  and 
what  some  would  call  Puritanical  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  (he  reading  upon  that  day  scarcely  any  book 
but  the  Bible),  in  his  regular  and  reverent  attention  to 
family  worship,  in  a  general  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  that  would  be  at  peace 
with  all  men.  His  example  as  a  business  man  of 
sound  judgment,  unimpeachable  honesty,  unques- 
tioned honor,  always  true  and  reliable,  gentle,  cordial, 
cheerful  and  devout,  is  still  felt  as  a  blessing  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Andover, 
Nov.  20,  1876. 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Company. — In 
the  fall  of  1S34,  Mr.  John  Dove  and  Mr.  Peter  Smith, 
both  then  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Smith  in  his 
machine  shop,  the  latter  as  superintendent,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  form  a  partnership  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chalk-twine  froifi  cotton,  Mr.  Dove  having 
invented  a  machine  for  that  purpose.  The  machine 
of  Mr.  Dove  was  to  be  patented.  Before  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  while  the  new  partners  were  hesitat- 
ing about  the  best  way  of  procedure,  in  1835,  they 
were  joined  by  Mr.  John  Smith  bringing  in  capital  to 
their  aid.  But  before  actually  starting  operations 
the  plan  was  modified,  and  it  was  determined  to  set 
up  the  manufacture  of  flax  thread.  This  led  to  the 
sending  of  Mr.  Dove  to  Scotland  to  obtain  drawings 
of  flax-spinning  machinery.  These  he,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, obtained,  and  returned  after  a  few  months' 
absence,  when  the  proper  machinery  was  made  in  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Smith.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Smith  erected  a  building  of  brick,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Shawshin  River,  in  Frye  Village,  opposite 
his  machine  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  which  went  into  operation  in  1835.  The 
goods  manufactured  were  flax  yarns  fur  carpet  weav- 
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ers,  sail  twines,  shoe  thread  and  other  goods  of  a  like 
character.  At  that  time  there  was  no  flax-spinning 
machinery  in  operation  in  the  country.  .\11  thegoods 
of  the  clas.s  ihey  made  that  were  in  llie  market  were 
imported. 

There  had  been,  as  early  as  !S:i(i,  an  enterprise  of  a 
similar  character  started  in  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  but  after 
a  short  existence  it  failed.  The  ]\[essrs.  Smith  &  Dovo 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  llrst  successful  manufac- 
turers of  flax  thread  by  machinery  an<l  |>ower  in  tlie 
country.  They  had  no  competitors  at  the  start,  nor 
for  some  time  after,  in  America. 

Their  compel i tors  were  foreign  man u fact urcrs,  chiefly 
the  mills  of  (ireat  Britain.  At  first  tiiey  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  product,  there 
being  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article  on 
the  part  of  both  merchant  and  consumer.  This  had 
to  be  overcome  by  the  manufacture  of  an  equally 
good  or  better  class  of  goods,  at  a  cheaper  rate  if  ])os- 
sible.  These  enterprising  manufacturers"  undertook 
this  difficult  task.  That  they  succeeded  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  they  secured  a  market 
for  all  the  goods  they  could  make,  and  a  reputation 
for  the  (jnality  of  their  goods  that  placed  them  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  market  with  the  best  foreign 
made  of  the  same  grade.  In  less  than  eiglit  years 
from  the  start  the  demand  for  their  threads  exceeded 
their  ability  for  manufacturing.  This  led  to  the  [>ur- 
cliase,  on  the  1st  of  Deceml)er,  1843,  of  the  mill 
privilege  and  buildings  of  the  woolen-mills  at  .\bbot 
Village. 

These  mills  had  been  established  in  1.SI4  by  the 
brotliers  Abel  and  Paschal  Abbot.  They  at  first  built 
a  wooden  mill  on  the  west  siile  of  the  Shawshin,  after- 
wards, as  their  business  increased,  adding  other  build- 
ings. In  these  mills  were  manufactured  flannel  and 
cassimeres,  and  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  were  spun 
for  sale,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  farmers, 
who  came  from  a  considerable  distance  with  their 
wool  to  have  it  spun  for  domestic  uses.  This  enter- 
prise was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful,  and,  in  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  ]!<■',',  the  Abbots  were  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb. 

Hesides  tlie  business  of  the  brothers  Alibot  in  this 
village  there  was,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  stone 
mill,  in  whicii  the  manufacture  of  flatmels  was  com- 
menced in  182-4  and  continued  for  some  years  liy 
,Iames  Ilowarth's  sons,  under  the  firm-name  of  ".John 
Howarth  &  Company."  This  company  also  failed  in 
the  financial  crisis  of  l.s:{7.  The  jiroperty  of  this 
company  fell  into  tUe  hands  of  Jlr.  Henry  H.  Stevens, 
of  \orth  An<lovcr,  and  others,  who  carried  on  the 
woolen  manufacture  till  18-43,  when  they  also  sold  out 
their  interest  to  Smith,  Dove  &  Company. 

The  mills  on  both  -ides  of  the  river  were  repaired 
and  furnished  with  flax-spinning  machinery,  thus 
very  essentially  enlarging  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  company.  Still  the  demand  for  their  goods  kept 
pace  with   tiie  production,  and  a  lucrative  business 


was  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years — John  Smith  hav- 
ing the  general  management  of  the  mercantile  and 
financial  de[)artment,  Peter  Smith  the  superintendence 
of  the  mills  and  of  tlie  ojieratives,  and  Mr.  Dove  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  machinery,  looking  not  only  to  its 
running,  but  also  to  any  improvement  that  would  in- 
crease its  efficiency. 

In  1804  the  firm  underwent  some  modifications.  A 
joint  stock  company  was  organized.  The  sons  of  the 
original  proprietors — .losejdi  W.,  son  of  .lohn  Smith, 
James  B.,  son  of  Peter  Smith,  Ge  irge  \V.  W.,  son  of 
John  Dove— and  Ceorge  H.  Torr  were  taken  into  the 
company.  From  that  time  to  this  the  business  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  necessitating  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  in  all  directions  an  en- 
largement of  their  capacity  for  the  production  of 
goods. 

(_)ther  mills  ]iidducing  the  same  class  of  goods  have 
sprung  up  in  the  country,  so  that,  of  late  years,  the 
competition  has  been  more  sharp,  thus  demanding 
more  close  attention  to  all  the  minor  details  of  the 
business  and  reducing  to  a  degree  its  profits.  It  is 
still  a  profitable  business  as  at  present  managed. 

The  original  promoters  and  proprietors  have  all 
passed  away,  Mr.  Dove  dying  first  in  1876,  Mr.  Peter 
Smith  in  1880  and  Mr.  John  Smith  in  188('>. 

The  property  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the 
heirs  of  the  above-named  original  proprietors.  .Joseph 
W.  Smith  is  presi<lent  of  the  company;  James  B. 
Smith,  George  \V.  \V.  Dove  and  George  H.  Torr  are 
directors,  and  the  latter  is  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Torr  came  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  firm  in  lS.r)8,  taking  charge  of  its  books, 
leaving  for  this  position  a  situation  he  held  with  the 
Cocheco  JIanufacturing  Company,  at  Dover,  N.  H- 
On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Peter  Smith  of  iiis  position 
as  treasurer  and  agent  in  187G,  Mr.  Torr  was  chosen 
to  fill  his  place,  having,  by  eighteen  years'  service  in 
the  employment  of  the  company,  merited  and  secured 
their  c(]n(idence  in  liiin  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, of  sagacity,  of  untiring  industry  and  of  good 
business  ability.  The  biisinessof  the  company  under 
its  present  management  is  apparently  prosperous. 
The  help  employed  is  of  the  be.st  character.  A  strike 
or  lock-out  has  never  been  known  in  its  history.  A 
large  numlx'r  of  the  emjiloyfe  are  from  Scotland,  and 
make  perinam-nt  and  valuable  citizens. 

The  original  lirni  was  rarely  constituted.  They 
were,  in  tlie  first  place,  all  of  them,  men  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  schocd  of  i)overty — who  knew 
what  it  was  to  struggle  fbrtheir  daily  bread — men  who 
had  the  daring  to  breast  difficulties,  dangers  and  fear- 
ful hardships — men  whom  no  obstacles  or  failures 
could  cast  down  or  greatly  discourage.  Secondly, 
they  were  all  men  of  great  energy  and  native  ca- 
pacity for  business.  Though  jiossesising  but  a  meagre 
education  from  the  schools,  they  had  been  taught  in 
the  weaver's  room,  in  the  wheelwright's  .shop,  in  their 
contacts  with   men,  lessons  in  endurance,  persistent 
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effort  and  sagacious  conduct,  which  gave  them  a  men- 
tal training  and  practical  knowledge  well  calculated 
to  fit  them  for  their  after-career.  They  were  also 
men  of  tried  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  altogether 
trustworthy,  and  trusting  implicitly  each  other.  They 
were  not  only  natives  of  the  same  city,  but  their 
general  views  of  life,  its  moralities  and  duties,  were 
much,  the  same.  They  were  alike  religious,  and  ac- 
knowledged their  obligation  to  serve  God  with  their 
substance  as  with  their  speech.  So  harmonious  were 
they  in  their  o))inions,  judgments  and  sentiments  as 
to  business  affairs,  moral  duties  and  religious  obliga- 
tions, that  there  never  was  any  serious  disagreement 
between  them  on  any  matter,  and  never  an  angry  or 
harsh  word  passed  from  one  to  another  during  their 
long  connection. 

Their  diversities  of  judgment  but  served  to  in- 
crease the  sum  total  of  their  combined  practical 
wisdom.  While  diverse  in  temper,  they  were 
united  in  conduct.  So  in  agreement  were  they  as  to 
contribute  jointly  in  their  large  donations  to  benefi- 
cent objects— such  as  Brei'hin  Hall,  the  free  schools 
in  the  city  of  Brechin  and  the  Memorial  Hall. 

And  further,  each  was  especially  adapted  to  fill 
that  department  of  the  work  in  which  he  engaged. 
Mr.  John  Smith  was  by  nature  a  skillful  financier, 
a  far-seeing  and  sagacious  manager  of  monetary  affairs. 
Mr.  Peter  Smith  had  a  talent  for  the  management  of 
men  and  the  minute  regulation  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  large  industrial  establishment.  Mr.  Dove 
had  a  genius  for  mechanics.  To  work  amongst  ma- 
chinery, search  out  its  defects,  make  improvements, 
invent  new  methods  and  combinations,  and  thus  get 
the  most  pos^^ible  out  of  a  given  plant,  was  his  great 
delight.  They  were  a  cord  of  triple  strands  which, 
thus  bound  together,  made  a  cable  of  rare  strength. 
Such  a  combination  is  seldom  seen,  and,  when  seen, 
commands  our  admiration,  and  is  sure  of  success. 

Ballard  Vale  JIanufactueixg  Company.  — 
When  the  Ballard  Vale  Manufacturing  Company  was 
incorporated,  in  ISSG,  the  village  contained  but  a  few 
scattered  and  cheap  houses.  Mr.  John  Marland  was 
the  enterpri-ing  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  Boston  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  a  few 
citizens  of  Andoverwere  associated  with  the  Marland 
Brothers  in  this  enterprise.  The  lirst  business  en- 
gaged in  was  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  This  was 
profitable.  But  Mr.  John  Marland  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  measure  of  prosperity.  His  ambition  craved 
a  larger  business  and  a  variety  of  production.  He 
experimented  a  little  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
Bet  the  farmers  to  work  in  planting  mulberry  trees. 
He  aimed  not  only  to  take  the  lead  in  the  country  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  flannels,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  choicest  woolen  fabrics  of  all  kind.s. 

In  184.3  he  started  the  manufacture  of  delaines  and 
stuff-goods,  and,  for  this  purpose,  imported  from  Eng- 
land the  latest  style  of  machinery  adapted  to  it.  His 
activity  extended  beyond  the  Vale     In  other  parts  of 


the  country  he  superintended  the  erection  of  delaine 
mills,  taking  an  interest  in  them.  His  ambition  and 
enterprise  went  beyond  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  to  that  of  machinery.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose he  erected  a  large  stone  building  at  the  Vale,  in 
which  he  purposed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  not 
only  of  factory  machinery,  but  that  of  locomotives 
and  all  other  products  of  a  like  nature. 

These  extended  and  varied  operations  were  beyond 
the  financial  ability  of  the  company,  and  beyond  the 
business  ability  of  Mr.  Marland  as  well.  The  com- 
pany failed,  the  stockholders  lost  heavily  and  Mr. 
Marland's  career  as  a  manufacturer  closed. 

Mr.  Marland  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  of 
large  projects,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  of  su- 
preme confidence  in  himself,  daring,  but  indiscreet. 
His  attempts  largely  exceeded  his  means.  He  had 
the  genius  of  an  inventor.  Could  his  ability  as  a 
manufacturer,  his  knowledge  of  the  special  business 
in  which  he  at  first  engaged  and  his  indomitable  en- 
ergy have  been  under  the  control  of  a  cool  head, 
steadied  by  practical  wisdom,  his  success  must  have 
been  phenomenal.  Soon  after  his  failure  he  went  to 
England  seeking  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  returning, 
however,  the  next  year.  Again,  in  1858,  he  went  to 
England,  returning  in  1861.  But  he  was  unable  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men  so  as  to  start 
up  another  business.  He  settled  down  in  a  modest, 
quiet  but  comfortable  home  in  Andover  for  some 
years.  But  his  restless  mind  sought  occupation.  He 
obtained  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Maine  upon  which 
he  engaged  in  farming.  Here  he  lived  two  years  in- 
dustriously cultivating  the  soil.  This  labor  was  too 
arduous  for  him.  He  contracted  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  died  April  16,  1865,  aged  sixty-two  years 
and  four  months. 

The  flannel-mill,  after  the  failure  of  the  company, 
came  into  the  hands  of  its  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  ci"editor  of  the  com- 
pany to  a  considerable  amount.  When  he  purchased 
the  property  he  knew  nothing  about  the  manufacture 
of  flannel,  but  at  once  applied  himself  to  acquire  the 
requisite  knowledge.  Concentrating  his  indomitable 
energy  and  masterly  business  tact  upon  the  work,  he 
was  soon  able  to  pay  up  the  stockholders,  whose  stock 
he  had  purchased,  from  t'lie  profits  of  the  mills.  The 
flannels  here  manufactured  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  beauty  and  quality,  in  this  and  in  foreign 
countries,  second  to  that  of  no  other  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  business  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bradlee  became  very  profitable,  so  that,  at  his 
death,  he  left  an  estate  valued  at  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  most  of  which,  at  the  decease  of  his  surviv- 
ing sister,  is  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  Bradlee  not  only  profited  himself  by  the  run- 
ning of  these  mills;  he  was  also  of  great  service  to  the 
village  and  to  a  large  number  of  employes  and  their 
families.  Wheu  other  enterprises  in  the  place  failed, 
and  loss  and  discouragement  came  to  the  people  of  the 
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village,  when  (inaiicial  stress  closed  otiier  similar  estab- 
lislmients  ami  tliciroperatives  were  set  adrift,  his  mills 
were  kept  in  lull  ()i)eratioii  and  his  employes  paid 
their  eiistomary  wajres.  I5y  his  ileath,  which  occurred 
in  January,  1887,  Hallanl  Vale  met  with  a  severe  loss. 
There  was  sincere  niourniiifr  anion;;  his  work-people 
when  the  news  of  his  decease  was  spread  throufih  the 
rooms  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  liradlee  e\er  had  the  inlcresls  of  his  employes 
at  lieart,  and  did  everythinir  in  his  power  to  hctter 
their  condition.  The  result  is  thai  Ballard  Vale  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  niaiiufacturing  villages 
in  the  Stale.  Evening  scho(ds  were  established,  a 
selected  library  of  some  two  thousand  volumes  pro- 
vided and  a  public  hall  and  reading-room  erected.  A 
course  of  lectures  and  concerts  was  given  every  win- 
ter. .-\ll  this  was  free  to  his  employes.  The  ehurclies 
in  the  village — three  in  number,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional and  Roman  Catholic — have  all  been  lurnishcd 
and  rejiaired  at  his  expense. 

Since  his  death  the  mills  Iiave  been  operated  by 
liis  executors  and  trustees  in  accordance  with  tlie 
methods  he  had  established. 

Craighrad  and  Kintz  Manifactukikg  Com- 
pany.— The  stone  liuildiiig  erected  for  a  machine- 
shop  by  Mr.  JIarland  was,  for  a  time,  used  liy  a  Boston 
corporation,  called  tlic  Whipple  File  and  Steel  ( 'Om- 
I)any.  This  comjiany,  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
designer  of  its  work-shop,  laid  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  buililiiigs,  machinery  and  improvements, 
and,  for  a  time,  cariied  on  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  files.  After  a  few  years, 
either  from  misfortune,  mismanagement  or  the  lack 
of  business  sagacity  in  its  inception  and  conduct,  the 
losses  of  the  company  were  so  great  that  they  were 
forced  to  close  up  their  shops.  The  extensive  build- 
ings remained  for  a  number  of  years  unoccupied — 
going  to  decay. 

A  new  company,  called  the  Craighead  and  Kintz 
Manufacturing  (.Company,  now  occu[dcs  a  portion  of 
the  file-sliops.  Tliis  company  was  started  in  18S:i  for 
the  manufacture  of  brass  and  bronze  goods  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  It  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, emjiloying  some  two  hundred  and  eighty  hands, 
much  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are  men.  Their 
products  amount  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  yearly. 

A  number  of  other  manufactiiring  enterprises  have 
been  started  at  Hallard  V^ale,  hrst  and  last,  within  the 
past  thirty  years,  which  have  flourished  for  a  brief 
period  and  then  disa[)peared.  The  only  business  that 
has  been  carried  on  there  successfully  for  a  series  of 
years  has  been  that  of  the  fine  flannel-mill  of  ('aptiiin 
Bradlee.  This  has  prospered  and  lield  on  steadily  in 
times  of  financial  stringency,  as  well  as  in  limes  of 
financial  plethora.  The  whole  outcome  has  been  a 
large  fortune,  which  Captain  Bradlee  has  left  mostly 
for  charitable  purposes,  after  the  decease  of  liis 
maiden  sister. 


The  Tyi;r  Hubiseu  Company.— The  Tyer  Rubber 
Company  was  incorporated  February,  187(i.  it  manu- 
factures rubber  goods  in  what  was  furmerly  a  shop  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Oimpany.  Among  the 
various  articles  maniifactureil  by  this  corporation  arc 
to  be  found  the  diagonal  rubber  idoth  used  in  the 
Congress  Arctic  over-shoe,  and  a  line  of  goods  in  use 
for  medical  and  surgical  purposes.  The  company 
employs  about  fifty  hands,  mostly  females. 

The  founder  of  this  company,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  Mr.  Henry  George  Tyer.  Mr.  Tyer  was  born  in 
England  in  1812.  lie  came  to  this  country  in  1840. 
His  first  settlement  here  was  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  rubber  business.  Alter  re- 
maining there  for  a  time  he  removed  to  Andover,  first 
establishing  himself  at  Ballard  Vale,  but  afterwards, 
in  185li,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  to  which  locality  he  removed  his  Inisiness. 
Since  this  removal  the  business  has  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  has  reached  it  present  respectable 
amount. 

i\lr.  Tyer  was  an  inventor  in  the  line  of  rubber  and 
rubber  goods.  He  discovered  the  method  of  produc- 
ing white  rubber,  from  which  all  the  white  rubber 
articles  now  manufactured  are  made.  Tlie  full  value 
of  this  discovery  he  did  not  at  first  appreciate,  and 
consequently  did  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  de- 
rive from  it  the  remuneration  to  which  he  was  reason- 
ably entitled.  The  "  Compo  shoe"  is  an  invention  of 
his, — also  the  Arctic  over  shoe  and  the  diagonal  rub- 
ber cloth.  For  these  and  otiier  inventions  he  re- 
ceived letters  patent,  and  from  some  of  them  derived 
a  fair  remuneration. 

Mr.  Tyer  was  a  business  man,  confining  himself 
largely  to  his  calling,  and,  in  his  Ijusiness  relations 
and  transactions,  was  strictly  upright,  straight-for- 
ward and  reliable.  By  nature  he  was  reticent,  self- 
contained,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  public  gather- 
ings of  the  i)eoiile.  He  was  courteous  in  manner, 
and  had  the  bearing  of  a  well-to-do  Englishman,  in- 
tent upon  his  own  ulfairs.  He  was  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  Ejiiscopal  Church,  and,  as  an  oHicer  and  eom- 
municant  in  Christ  Church,  did  much  to  advance  its 
interest  and  maintain  its  worship.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  [lersistency  of  purpose,  who  saw 
things  clearly  and  [lursued  the  right,  according  to  his 
judgment,  with  vigor.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Chri-stian  religion,  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  hia 
God,  after  the  customs  of  his  fathers,  and  the  mother 
church  he  so  heartily  revered  and  tenderly  loved. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Andovcron  July  10,  1882, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church,  iu 
"consecrated  ground,"  Ibr  which  he  had  a  reverential 
regard  too  seldom  seen  among  our  native  inhabitants. 

nAXIi.?    ANT)    INSURANCH. 

The  Anpover  Na-iional  Bank. — This  bank  was 
originally  chartered  by  the  State  Legislature,  in  182(>, 
under  the  name  of  the  President,  Directors  and  Com- 
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pany  of  the  Andover  Bank.  The  corporators  were 
Samuel  Farrar,  Joseph  Kittreclge,  Amoa  Abbot, 
Nathaniel  Swift,  Amos  SpaulJing,  Henry  Skinner, 
Francis  Kidder,  Hobart  Clark  and  Mark  Newman. 
April  3,  1826,  Araos  Blanchard  was  chosen  cashier. 
October  3,  1826,  Samuel  Farrar  was  chosen  president. 
The  first  semi-annual  dividend  oi'  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  was  declared  March  2,  1827.  The  same  rate 
was  continued  till  April,  1837,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  April,  1832,  of  three  per  cent.  After  passing 
four  dividends,  they  were  resumed  at  the  same  rate 
and  so  continued  till  1842.  For  the  five  succeeding 
years  the  average  rate  was  two  and  seventy-two  hun- 
dredths dollars.  From  this  date  till  186-5  the  rate  of 
dividends  varied  from  three  and  one-fourth  dollars  to 
three  and  eighty-three  hundredths  dollars. 

In  1865  the  bank  was  reorganized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  name  ot  "  The 
Andover  National  Bank."  Since  that  it  has  paid  four 
per  cent,  semi-annual  dividends  for  five  years,  five  per 
cent,  for  eight  years,  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  for 
four  years,  and  a  trifle  more  than  three  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  till  1887. 

The  bank,  like  other  national  banks  in  the  State, 
has  paid  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  shares  of  its 
stockholders,  amounting  in  1886  to  over  $3080. 

In  1843  Deacon  Blanchard  resigned  his  office  of 
cashier,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 

Deacon  Taylor  resigned  in  May,  1845,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  Cogswell,  Esq. 

Esquire  Cogswell  resigned  in  October,  1856,  to  take 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, and  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Foster,  Esq.,  who 
has  held  the  oflice  continuously  to  the  present  time, 
twenty -one  years. 

Esquire  Farrar  held  the  office  of  president  till  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  thirty  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  John 
Flint,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place. 

Esquire  Flint  held  the  office  till  his  decease,  in 
June,  1873.  Professor  John  L.  Taylor  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Flint,  and  held  the  office  till  Jan.,  1880. 

Professor  Taylor  was  succeeded  by  Deacon  Edward 
Taylor,  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  who  still  holds 
the  office. 

All  the  presidents  of  the  bank  have  been  treasurers 
of  Phillips  -Academy  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Flint. 

The  present  directors  are  Edward  Taylor,  George 
W.  W.  Dove,  Moses  T.  Stevens,  Joseph  A.  Smart, 
Joseph  W.  Smith,  John  H.  Flint  and  John  F.  Kim- 
ball. 

The  bank  has  always  been  conservative  in  its  man- 
agement, running  few  risks,  and  hence  incurring  i'ew 
losses. 

Andover  Savings  Bank. — The  Andover  Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated  in  1834.  The  first  president 
of  the  bank  was  Deacon  Amos  Abbot,  who  was 
chosen  February  9, 1835,  and  resigned  January  1, 1845. 
His  successor  was  Nathan  W.  Hazen,  Esq.,  chosen 
January  1,  1845,  and  resigned  January  1,  1852.     Mr. 


Samuel  Gray  was  chosen  January  1,  1852,  and  re- 
signed January  1,  1861.  His  successor  was  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Swift,  who  was  chosen  January  7,  1861,  and 
resigned  in  1878.  Mr.  Jolin  E.  Abbot  was  chosen  in 
1879,  and  continued  till  his  death,  in  1881.  Mosea 
Foster,  Esq.,  Was  chosen  May  16,  1881,  and  is  still  in 
office. 

The  treasurers  of  the  bank  have  been  Mr.  John 
Flint,  chosen  February  23,  1835,  and  resigned  Octo- 
ber 1,  1870;  Mr.  John  F.  Kimball,  chosen  September 
15,  1870,  and  still  continues  in  office. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  1886  was  $1,696,587. 
Profits  on  hand  at  that  time,  $50,123.  The  guaran- 
teed fund  is  $55,000. 

The  bank,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  good  financial 
standing,  has  uniformly  been  honestly  and  judiciously 
managed,  and  has  paid  fair  dividends  semi-annually 
to  its  depositors.  By  its  regulations  no  one  person 
can  place  on  deposit  to  his  own  account  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
— This  compaiiy  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Court,  February,  1828,  for  the  limited  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  act  of  incorporation  to-  take  effect 
when  subscribers  for  insurance  should  be  obtained  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000.  This  amount  was  speedily 
obtained,  and  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  same  year 
the  company  was  organized,  choosing  for  its  first 
president  Hobart  Clark,  Esq.  Mr.  Clark  served  till 
April,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Merrill, 
Esq.,  who  served  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  W.  Hazen, 
Esq.,  who  served  till  January,  1875,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  who  served  till  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  S.  Jen- 
kins, the  present  president. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  was  the  first  secretary.  He 
served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  who  served  till  December  19,  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  who  served  till  1885, 
his  successor  being  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Smart,  the  present 
secretary. 

This  company  has  had  its  office  in  Andover  from 
the  first,  though  doing  a  large  portion  of  its  business 
in  other  towns  and  cities.  Its  executive  officers  have 
always  been  citizens  of  this  town.  Its  business  has 
been  conducted  in  a  careful  and  conservative  manner, 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  its  policy-holders. 
It  avoids  specially  hazardous  risks,  and  risks  on  prop- 
erty with  an  inflated  valuation.  The  result  of  this  pol- 
icy has  been  that  it  has  given  eminent  satisfaction  to  its 
membership,  has  steadily  grown  in  strength  and  in 
favor  in  the  community,  and  to-day  stands  among  the 
most  reliable  and  prosperous  companies  of  its  class  in 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  year  1886  it  divided  six- 
ty per  cent,  on  its  five  year  policies.  It  now  has  sur- 
plus assets  for  the  payment  of  losses  amounting  to 
nearly  $300,000,  with  outstanding  policies  amounting 
to  nearly  $20,000, — a  steady  but  substantial  growth. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 
NORTH  AXDOVF.R. 

BY    GEOROIv    B.    LOIil.VG. 

Eccleslaslkal—  Civil  a:fl  :itiUt'irii  —  Eilucalion—*I,iihis!rics  —  Witchcmft— 
AssnciMa„s. 

The  tow-n  of  North  Andover  occupies  that  portion 
of  the  original  town  of  Andover  which  lies  northerly 
and  easterly  of  a  line  running  from  the  Shawshiu 
River,  at  a  point  not  far  from  wliere  the  Salem  turn- 
pike crosses  it,  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  town- 
line  of  North  Reading.  By  this  line  the  town  was 
divided  in  ISo.j,  and  the  name  of'Andovcr  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Legislature  upon  that  ]iortion  of  the 
territory  lying  southerly  and  westerly  ot  this  line, 
and  formerly  known  as  the  South  Parish.  The  North 
Parish,  as  it  was  called  from  1701)  to  the  date  of  the  act 
dividing  the  town,  became  North  Andover,  and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Shawsliin  and  Merri- 
mac  Rivers,  on  tlie  northeast  by  Bradford  and  Boxford, 
on  the  southwest  by  Andover  and  on  tlie  southeast  by 
Middleton  and  North  Reading.  It  contains  about 
filteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  and  constitutes 
a  territory  full  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and  the 
agriculturist.  Its  rocky  foundation  belongs  to  the 
oldest  periods  of  the  world,  "antedating  by  a  vast 
period  the  strata  of  the  While  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,"  and  it  furnishes  a  field  for  most  inter- 
esting speculation,  wide,  diverse  and  comprehensive, 
reaching  to  the  more  manifest  geological  arrangements 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  whose  marks  are  visible  everv- 
]04i 


where  througlmnt  the  town.  The  result  of  these 
earlier  and  later  gc-ological  operations  is  a  most  fertile 
aiid  beautiful  tract  olCiJuntry,  aboumliiig  in  impiising 
lens-shaped  hills,  oriL'inally  woo<Icd  to  the  summit, 
dee])  valleys  of  line  extent  and  swee]i,  all  inters[)ersed 
with  lakelets  and  streams.  It  is  seldom  that  a  more 
interesting  geological  fbrmatif>n  than  this  can  be 
found;  and  nowhere,  as  the  result  ol'  nature's  handi- 
work, does  a  moie  lovely  landscape  appear — (he  vit'W 
stretching  from  each  one  of  these  ronmled  elevalions 
miles  away  to  the  Wachusett  and  Munadnnek  on  the 
northwe.-t,  while,  to  the  immediate  gaze,  the  mysttri- 
oiis  grou])  stands  arouml  as  fascinating  momimeuls  of 
an  ancient  age.  The  exiilauation  which  is  given  of 
these  uiiu>u:d  hills  is  most  interesting,  and  carries 
the  mind  ba(  k  lo  the  lime  when  the  great  seas  of  ice 
covered  this  hemisphere,  and  left  the  recoril  of  their 
slow  and  steady  march  as  a  guide  to  man  in  his  en- 
deavors to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  earth's  iorina- 
tion  and  his  own  creation.  However  formed,  they 
are  really  hills  "in  verdure  clad,"  being  immense 
mounds  of  fertile  soil,  composed  of  clay  and  s.-iml, 
well  watered  from  the  I'ar-olV  springdieads  which,  at 
their  origin,  overtop  them,  and  constituting,  with  the 
fertile  valleys  which  lie  between  them,  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  admirable  tract  of  I'arming  land,  adapted  to 
grass,  and  grain,  and  fruits,  and  gardens  and  ])as- 
turage.  Standing  upon  the  top  of  one  of  these 
"commanding  hills,"  the  observer  may  view  a  far-ofl' 
western  horizon  whose  sunsets  vie  with  those  for 
which  Italy  is  famous. — a  wide-spread  landscape  dotteil 
with  villages  and  towns,  and  interspersed  with  field 
and  woodland,  the  long  line  of  the  Merritnac  a  flash- 
ing silver  stream,  the  "  Great  Pond  "  a  crowtiing  gem 
and  the  sauntering  Cochichewick,  which  finds  its  way 
slowly  through  reedy  meadows  before  it  steps  down 
and  at  last  i)lunges  into  the  river,  which  bears  it.s 
waters  to  the  sea. 

It  was  this  territory  of  whicli,  in  Ido-l,  by  action  of 
the  court,  "  It  is  ordered  that  the  land  about  Cochicli- 
cwick  shall  be  reserved  for  an  inland  plantation,  and 
whosoever  will  go  to  inhabit  there  shall  have  three 
years'  immunity  from  all  taxes,  levies,  public  charges 
and  servic-cs  whatever,  military  discipline  only  ex- 
cei.lcl."  ".lohn  Wintlirop,  Richard  Beilingham 
and  William  ( 'oddiiigdm,  ICMiuire,  are  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  license  any  that  may  think  meet  to  inhabit 
there,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  no  person  to  go 
thither  without  thi'ir  consent  or  the  major  part  of 
them." 

The  land  refia-red  to  in  this  order  was  purchased  by 
Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury  in  IGU,  after  a 
long  corresi)ondence  with  (iov.  Wintlirop,  and  vari- 
ous demons! rat ion.s  by  the  people  of  Ipswich, 
Newbury  and  Rowley,  which  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  a  mere  temporary  occu|)ation.  There  were  acts  of 
the  (iencral  Court,  but  exactly  to  what  they  a[ii)lied 
is  not  known.  In  pihi.  however,  the  purchase 
and   grants    were   confu-med    by   the   court,  and    the 
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towu  was  named  Aiulover,  "  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  planters  who  came  from  Andover  in  Hamp- 
shire, England."  Upon  this  order  the  town  began  to 
take  shape.  The  temporary  settlers,  who  were  few, 
gathered  themselves  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cochichewick  and  in  the  region  lying  westerly  and 
northwesterly  from  Wire  Hill,  a  spot  which  for  many 
years  wa-s  occupied  by  the  meeting-house  and  such 
other  buildings  as  would  constitute  it  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  oldest  list  of  settlers,  probably  made 
before  16-H,  while  the  aflairs  of  the  settlement  were 
somewhat  unadjusted,  gives  the  following  names 
as  original  residents  of  the  plantation  of  a  perma- 
nent character  : 


John  Osgood. 
Joseph  Parker. 
Richard  Barker. 
John  Stevens. 
Nicholas  Holt. 
Bonjaniin  Woo{lbridge.| 
John  Frj-o. 
Edmond  Faulkner. 
Robert  Barnard. 
Dauicl  Poor. 
Nathan  Parker. 


Henry  Jaques. 
John  Aslett. 
Richard  lUake. 
William  Ballard, 
.fuhn  Lovejoy. 


Thi 


s  Poo: 


George  .-iljhutt. 
John  Russ. 
Andrew  Allen. 
Andrew  Foater. 
Thomn3  Chandler. 


These  men  received  the  titles  of  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied from  the  town,  the  conveyance  being  made  by 
avoteof  thetown,and  all  freeholders  being  considered 
proprietors  and  voters.  The  lands  were  divided  into 
small  lots, — ten  acres  for  house  lots ;  remote  from 
these,  tillage  lots  ;  wood-lots  elsewhere  ;  swamp  and 
meadow-lands  wherever  they  could  be  found.  A 
large  contiguous  farm  was  unknown,  and  scattered 
lots  are  even  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  records  of  private  business  transactions 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  faithful  chroniclers 
of  the  town.  In  1643  William  Hughes,  of  Ipswich, 
sells  heifers,  bulls,  kine,  calves,  a  house  and  a  house- 
lot  to  Bichard  Barker,  of  Cochiehewicke.  "  In  1650  a 
house  and  land  and  three  cows  in  Andover  are  mort- 
gaged by  Job  Tyler  to  John  Godfrey,  of  Newbury." 
Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  sells  a  house  lot  and  dwelling- 
house  and  fifty  acres  of  land  to  Richard  Sutton,  many 
of  whose  descendants  have  had  large  interests  in  An- 
dover, some  of  whom  in  this  generation  are  engaged 
in  most  important  transactions. 

The  following  description  of  Andover  is  given  by 
Captain  Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  in  1654: 

"About  this  time  tliero  wae  a  town  founded  about  one  or  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place  where  the  goodly  river  of  Merrimack  receives  her 
branchcH  into  her  own  body,  hard  upon  the  river  Shawshin,  which  is 
one  of  lier  chief  heads;  the  honored  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  taking  up  bis 
last  sitting  there,  hath  been  a  great  means  to  further  the  work,  it  being 
a  place  well  fitted  for  the  husbandman's  hand,  were  it  not  that  remote- 
ness of  the  place  from  towns  of  trade  bringeth  forth  some  inconveni- 
ences upcui  the  planters,  who  are  enforced  to  carry  their  corn  far  to  mar- 
ket. This  towu  is  called  .Vndover,  and  hath  good  store  of  land  improved 
for  the  bigness  of  it." 

In  discussing  tlie  foundation  of  a  New  England 
town,  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  nature  of  a  civil 
organization  of  this  kind  should  not  be  forgotten,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  enjoy  the  high  (nivileges  which 


belong  to  it.  To  many  nationalities  and  peoples  a 
town  means  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  houses 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fortified,  or  the  realm  of  a 
constable,  or  the  seat  of  a  church;  but  to  New  Eng- 
land the  town  was  in  the  beginning,  as  it  is  now,  the 
primary  organization,  sovereign  in  itself.  "The  col- 
onists had  no  sooner  formed  a  settlement  and  erected 
their  cabins  in  proximity  to  each  other  than  they  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  town — an  independent  na- 
tionality— in  which  every  citizen  had  a  voice  and  a 
vote."  The  first  duty  of  thfse  organizations  in  the 
minds  of  the  fathers  was  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  and  a 
school-house  received  their  earliest  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  and  interesting  to  see  how,  in 
the  little  municipalities  of  New  England,  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  cheri.shed,  and  how  silently 
and  unostentatiously  all  the  elements  of  a  free  state 
were  fixed  and  developed.  Starting  away  from  the 
original  colonies,  they  planted  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  assumed  at  once  the  duty  of  independ- 
ent organizations.  Their  citizens,  in  town-meeting 
assembled,  had  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  their 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  "  In  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  the  towns  were  combined  in  counties 
long  after  their  establishment  and  representation  as 
towns ;  so  that  the  county  here  was  a  collection  of 
towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  sub-division  of  the 
county." 

This  system  of  town  organization  is  maintained 
throughout  New  England  to  the  present  day,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  civil 
polity  of  this  section  of  our  country.  Says  Palfrey  in 
his  "  History  of  New  England:  "  With  something  of 
the  same  propriety  with  which  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  called  States, 
each  New  England  State  may  be  described  as  a  con- 
federacy of  minor  republics  called  towns."  Neither 
in  New  York  with  its  great  landed  properties,  at  first 
held  and  occupied  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  and 
afterwards  with  its  counties ;  nor  in  the  Western 
States,  where  the  town  survey  carries  with  it  no  local 
political  authority ;  nor  in  the  South  where  the  county 
organization  is  the  one  which  govei-ns  local  matters, 
can  be  found  that  form  of  self-government  which 
gives  to  the  New  England  towns  their  individuality 
and  which  has  enabled  them  to  enroll  their  names  on 
the  brightest  pages  of  American  history.  How  in 
the  olden  time  they  cherished  the  church  and  built 
the  meeting-house ;  how  they  fostered  education  and 
erected  the  school-house;  how  they  selected  their 
wisest  and  bravest  men  for  the  public  councils  ;  how 
they  resolved  for  freedom  in  open  town-meeting;  how 
they  hurled  defiance  at  the  oppressor  and  sprang  up, 
an  army  of  defiant  communities,  each  one  feeling  its 
responsibility  and  ready  and  anxious  to  assume  it! 
To  study  the  valor  of  the  early  days  and  learn  where 
the  leaders  and  statesmen  were  taught  their  lesson  of 
independence  and  nationality,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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turn  to   the  reoonU'd  resolves  of  the  New   Englaiul 
towns. 

Tlie  motives  and  nianiuTs  and  customs  of'  those 
who  ti)unile<l  North  Andover  and  its  assocdate  towns 
are  interesting;;  and  important.  They  fornied  a  part  | 
of  that  hirge  hody  of  dissi'iitcrs  who.  under  various  [ 
names,  eame  to  New  England  and  settled  the  eolonies  j 
of  Plymouth  and  Massaehusetts  Bay.  They  came,  it 
is  true,  to  enjoy  religious  IVet-dom,  but  they  also 
sought  a  civil  organization,  lounded  on  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  voice  in  the  government  under  which 
he  live.s.  In  the  charters  granted  to  all  the  towns  by 
the  General  Court,  it  was  provided  that  the  grantees 
were  "  to  procure  and  maintain  an  able  and  orthodox 
minister  amongst  them,"  and  to  build  a  meeting- 
house within  three  years.  This  was  their  first  motive. 
In  all  their  customs  they  were  obliged  to  exercise  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  they  voluntarily  regulated 
their  conduct  by  those  formal  rules  whicli  in  their 
day  constituted  the  Puritans'  guide  through  the  wxrld. 
As  an  illustration  of  their  character  and  manners,  in 
1(551  dancing  was  Ibrbiddcn  at  weddings  by  the  laws 
of  the  colony. 

In  1(5(50  William  Walker  was  imprisoned  a  month 
"  for  courting  a  maid  without  the  leave  of  her  jia- 
rents."  In  1(;7'>,  because  "there  is  manifest  pride 
ai)pcaring  in  our  streets,"  the  wearing  of  "long  hair 
or  periwigs,"  and  also  "superstitious  ribands,"  u.sed 
to  tie  up  and  decorate  the  hair,  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Men,  too,  were  forbidden  to  "  keep 
Christmas,"  because  it  was  a  "  Popish  custom."  In 
1(577  an  act  was  [)assed  to  prevent  "the  profaneness" 
of  "  turning  the  back  upon  the  public  worship  before 
it  is  finished  and  the  blessing  pronounced."  Towns 
were  directed  to  erect  a  cage  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  this  all  otfenders  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  were  confined. 

At  the  same  lime  chiblren  were  placed  in  a  jjartic- 
ular  jKirt  of  the  meeting-house  by  themselves,  and 
tithingnieu  were  chosen,  whose  dut_v  it  was  to  take 
care  of  them.  So  strict  were  they  in  tlie  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  that  John  Athcrton,  a  soldier  in  ('ol- 
onel  Tyng's  regiment,  was  fined  by  him  forty  shil- 
lings for  "  wetting  a  jdece  of  an  old  hat  to  put  into 
his  shoes,"  which  chafed  his  feet  upon  the  march; 
and  those  who  neglected  to  attend  meeting  for  three 
months  were  publicly  whip|)ed.  Even  in  Harvard 
College  students  were  whipped  for  grave  offenses  in 
the  chapel  in  the  presence  of  students  and  professors, 
and  prayers  were  had  before  and  after  the  infiiction 
of  the  punishment. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  early  colonists  was 
simple  and,  in  many  cases,  rude;  their  dwellings 
were  small,  coarsely  constructed  and  deficient  in  all 
those  appointments  which  are  now  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  ;  their 
diet  was  coarse  and  ccmimon.  Palfrey  tells  us  that 
"  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  wheaten  bread 
was  not  so  uncommon  as  it  afterward.s  became,"  but 


its  ])lace  was  largely  supplied  by  preparations  of  In- 
dian corn.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  meal  of 
this  grain  with  one  part  of  rye  has  conlinued  until 
far  into  the  present  century  to  furnish  the  bread  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  begiuiiiiig  there 
was  but  a  sparing  consumption  of  butcher's  meat. 
The  multiplication  of  flocks  for  their  wool  and  of 
henls  for  draught  and  for  milk  was  an  important 
care,  and  they  generally  bore  a  high  money  value. 
(_iame  and  fish,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sup|)lied  the 
want  of  animal  food.  Next  to  these,  swine  and  poul- 
try, fowls — duck.s,  geese  and  turkeys — were  in  common 
use  earlier  than  otiier  kinds  of  flesh  meat.  The  New 
Englanderof  the  present  time,  who,  in  whatever  rank 
of  lite,  would  be  at  a  lo.ss  without  his  tea  and  coffee 
twice,  at  least,  in  every  day,  pities  the  hardships  of 
his  ancestors,  who,  almost  universally,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  made  their  morning  and  eveniug  re[)ast 
on  boiled  Indian  meal  and  milk,  or  a  porridge,  or  a 
broth  made  of  peas  and  beans  and  flavored  by  being 
boiled  with  salted  beef  or  pork.  Beer,  however, 
which  was  brewed  in  families,  was  accounted  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  the  orchards  soon  yielded  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  cider.  Wine  and  rum  found  a  ready- 
market  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  from  abroad  ; 
and  tobacco  and  legislation  had  a  long  conflict,  in 
which  the  latter  at  last  gave  way. 

The  people  who  lived  in  this  fashion  were  generally 
very  poor  ;  the  amount  of  money  circulating  among 
them  was  very  small.  They  built  with  their  own 
hands,  and  their  trade  was  mainly  barter.  The  com- 
modities in  which  they  dealt  were  fish,  which  was  sent 
into  Fi'ance,  Spain  and  the  Straits ;  pipe-staves, 
masts,  fir-boards,  some  pitch  and  tar,  pork,  beef  and 
horses,  which  they  sent  to  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  etc., 
and  took  tobacco  and  sugar  for  payment,  which  they 
often  sent  to  England. 

It  was  on  the  territory  now  inclosed  in  the  bound- 
ary of  North  Andover  that  the  farms  were  cultivated, 
and  the  dwellings  erected,  and  the  church  built,  and 
civil  government  organizeil,  which  constituted  the 
ancient  town  of  Andover  ;  was  named  the  North  Par- 
ish by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1709,  and  was  left  in 
IS").'}  by  the  South  Parish,  which  assumed  the  original 
name  of  the  town.  The  locality  of  the  settlement, 
and  early  history,  remains,  however,  with  its  land- 
marks; and  its  events,  which  con.stitute  the  annals 
of  Old  Andover,  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  North 
Andover. 

The  first  practical  business  of  the  settlers  of  North 
Andover,  ;is  of  all  other  New  England  towns,  was  the 
division  of  the  lands  around  a  central  point  into 
house-lots.  The.se  lots  consisted  of  about  eight  acres, 
and  were  grouped  together,  probably  for  common 
defense.  The  isolation  of  the  wilderness  had  few 
charms  when  the  life  therein  was  exposed  to  sudden 
surprises  from  Indian  and  wild  beast.  Each  house- 
lot  carried  with  it,  however,  larger  tracts  called  farm 
lands,   for  ploughing,   grazing,  tillage  and   mowing. 
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The  meetiiig-liouso  formecl,  as  il  were,  the  centre  of 
the  >rroup,  near  wiiicli  was  located  the  buryiiiK-sround, 
which  often  remains  witli  all  its  si^iiiticaiice,  long 
after  the  house  of  God  and  the  abodes  of  the  living 
have  disappeared.  The  locality  of  this  primeval  civ- 
ilization of  the  town  of  North  Andover  is  now  marked 
by  the  old  buryin<r-gronnd,  whose  gravestones  bear  a 
date  as  early  as  1072.  On  this  point  the  accurate  and 
accomplished  author  of  "  Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover" says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  Willi  cerlainly  aiijthing  (Icfiiiitc  about  tlio 
first  boiisc-lots  anil  their  occujiant-,  who  scciu  to  have  reuiovcd  from 
place  to  place  iu  tlie  town.  In  llj5S  Kichartl  Sutton  bought  u  house 
which  hail  bolougeii  to  Mr.  Jiradstrect.  The  deed  gives  a  clew  to  llio 
residence  of  sonic  of  the  other  settlers.  Gcoigo  Abbot,  senior,  had  a 
house-lot  on  tho  north,  aud  Georgo  Abbot!,  junior,  (not  tlio  s  )n,  but  a 
younger  nnm,  George  Abbott,  '  tailor,'  or  '  of  Uowley,'  as  Ihe  Genealogi- 
cal Kegister  designates  him),  had  tile  lot  south.  Uobert  liarnard's  lot 
adjoined  >Ir.  Dradstreet's  ;  BIr.  Dano  lived  near  ;  John  Stevens  seems  to 
have  li^ed  near  the  luirying  ground  to  the  cast.  Joseph  Parkerhad  his 
lot  '  towaid  the  JliU  Kiver,  southeast  of  tho  niceting-housc,  bounded  by 
the  liouse-lot  of  Nicholas  Holt  and  by  IMr.  Krancis  Kaulkner  on  ye  com- 
mon.' This  was  probably  as  late  as  li;7l).  Henry  Ingals  lived  near  the 
uieeting-house,  H;87.  The  Osgood  and  Johnson  lots  were  towards  the 
CochiclicwicU  and  north  of  it.  itichanl  liarkcr's  was  contiguous.  It  is 
a  tradition  that  John  Fryo  lived  south  of  the  Uradstreet  House  and  the 
Poors  near  the  Shawshin.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  first  settlers,  whose 
estates  are  now  in  the  South  and  West  Parishes  of  Andovei,  lived  in  the 
begiuuing  in  tho  north  part  of  the  town." 

For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  and  persistent 
determination  to  retain  the  early  system  of  land- 
holding,  for  the  convenience  and  security  it  afforded. 
As  late  as  IGGO  the  town  forbade  all  citizens  "to  go 
out  of  the  village  to  live,"  by  the  following  order  : 

"Att  a  generall  town  meeting  Blarch,  IGCn,  the  Towr.o  taking  into 
consideration' tho  great  dannige  that  nuiy  come  to  the  Towlie  by  persons 
living  remote  from  the  Towne  upon  such  lands  sus  were  given  them  for 
ploughing  or  planting  and  soe,  by  their  hoggs  A  cattle,  destroy  the  mea- 
dows adjoyning  thereunto,  have  therefore  ordered  and  doe  hereby  order 
that  whosoever,  inhabitiint  or  other  shall,  build  any  dwelling-house  in 
any  part  of  the  towne  but  upon  such  house-lote  or  other  place  granted 
for  that  end  nithout  expre>s  leave  from  the  lowu  shall  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  a  month  for  the  time  he  shall  soe  live  in  any  such  phibited 
place,  p'vided  it  is  not  intended  to  reslinin  any  p'son  from  building  any 
shede  for  himself  or  cattle  that  shall  bo  ncccs.sary  for  the  ploughing  of 
his  ground  or  hoeing  of  his  rorne,  b>it  to  restraine  only  from  their  con- 
sUnt  abode  there,  the  towne  having  given  house-lolts  to  build  on  to  all 
such  as  they  regard  as  inhabitants  of  the  towne." 

The  houses  erected  in  the  village  were  not  distin- 
guished for  architectural  beauty  or  ibr  fine  and  costly 
furnishing.  There  was  but  little  attractive  furni- 
ture, and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  plate  or 
porcelain,  no  drapery,  no  line  linen.  The  domestic 
outfit  was  as  simple  as  the  dwelling  itself.  Pewter 
plates  and  wooden  platters  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  table  furniture.  Around  the  wide  fire-place, 
capable  of  taking  an  eight-foot  stick  for  a  hack-log, 
with  a  chimney  corner  into  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  could  gather  and  survey  the  stars 
above  the  chimney-top,  sat  the  solemn  fathers  and 
mothers,  wanned  by  the  roaring  blaze  in  front  and 
protected  from  the  cold  of  the  open  room  by  the 
high-backed  settle,  strengthened  no  doubt  in  mind 
and  body  by  the  frigid  dignity  of  the  scene.  In  the 
cold  night  air   perhaps  the   ear  was  startled  by   the 


wild  cries  of  the  tenants  of  the  forest  and  by  the 
creaking  of  the  great  branches  tossed  by  the  wintry 
blast;  but  the  home  was  warmed  by  contrast;  the 
dimly-lighted  room  was  solemn  with  its  shadow.-!,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  self-reliant  family  were  strength- 
ened by  every  circumstance  around  them.  In  winter's 
cold  and  summer's  heat  they  had  wild  and  untamed 
nature  about  them  with  all  its  ennobling  influences  ; 
and  these  sons  of  a  primitive  civilization  were  filled 
with  great  courage  and  endurance  by  their  life  in  the 
wilderness. 

Of  all  the  houses  erected  in  that  early  day  per- 
haps only  one  or  two  remain.  The  mansion  built 
in  or  ajbout  1G67  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Brad.^treet 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house,  is 
hard  by  the  old  burying-ground,  and  undoubtedly 
formed  a  part  of  the  cluster  of  houses  which  consti- 
tuted the  village  which  is  now  North  Andover.  Its 
history  is  most  interesting.  Here  Anne  Bradstreet 
found  her  home  after  the  original  house  on  this  spot 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  here  she  wrote  her  verse 
which  has  given  her  an  immortal  name  in  American 
literature;  here  lived  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  wise  and 
good  Governor  during  the  most  active  years  of  his  life; 
here  lived  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the  hone.st  magistrate, 
who  resisted  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  before  the  wrath  of  a  deluded  people;  here  the 
murderous  savage  made  his  attack,  to  be  disarmed  by 
the  memory  of  Christian  acts  of  kindness  bestowed 
upon  the  tribe  by  the  same  humane  ruler ;  here  re- 
sided for  half  a  century  the  Rev.  Wm.  Symmes,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  jiastor  of  the  first  church  in  An- 
dover; here  lived  for  a  short  season  his  pious  and 
devoted  young  successor,  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring. 
And  entering  upon  the  scene  as  the  prince  of  class- 
ical teachers,  and  the  autocrat  of  discipline,  then 
appeared  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  to  cast  over  the  ancient 
dwelling  an  air  of  culture  and  careful  scholarship 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  its  stimulating  influences.  And  in  more 
recent  days  it  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Otis  Bailey, 
whose  daughter,  Sarah  L.  Bailey,  has  given  to  the 
public  a  mo.-t  delightful  and  graphic  history  of  the 
town — a  model  local  sketch.  This  house  still  stands 
and  is  likely  to  stand  a  century  longer,  unless  its  huge 
and  solid  oaken  timbers  are  violently  destroyed,  while 
everything  about  it  decays  and  changes.  Its  contem- 
poraries are  all  gone.  But  there  have  sprung  up  in 
the  region  about  it  many  more  modern  companions, 
around  which  gather  some  of  the  noble  incidents  in 
the  town's  history.  The  Phillips  mansion  stands  op- 
posite, built  in  1752  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
that  day,  of  which  the  Collins  house,  the  Pickman 
house  and  the  Cabot  house  in  Salem  are  well-known 
and  historic  examples.  It  was  built  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  Representative  and  Senator;  was  afterwards 
the  residence  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  who  influenced  his   father   to   aid   in    founding 
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Phillips  Aeadeniy  ;  ami  at  his  doatli  was  iuheritetl  by 
his  son,  Col.  John  I'liillii.s.  who  ilicd  at  tlu' agf  of 
tbrty-l'our  ami  Ic-I't  a  wiilow  with  thiitreu  chilclriMi, 
who  niaintaiaod  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  family 
and  i>a.s.scd  tho  vencralde  name  on  to  the  disliiigiiish- 
ed  niembers  of  the  proseni  generation.  Near  by 
stand.s  the  Kittredge  mansion,  erected  in  17S4  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Kittredge,  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  capa- 
ble and  useful  ]iublic  ollicer — the  ance-tor  ol'a  line  of 
.surgeons  and  physicians  who  have  done  nio^t  import- 
ant service  in  the  community.  In  a  secluded  and 
shaded  spot  on  the  land  north  of  (Jochichewick  lirook 
stands  the  old  Osgood  house,  simil.-ir  in  structure  to 
tlie  Bradstreet  house,  aiul  contemporaneous  with  it. 
The  house  of  Col.  John  O.s^ood,  the  ancestor  of  many 
illustricuis  persons  of  that  name,  nearer  the  brook 
and  on  the  border  of  the  meadow,  is  the  birth-place 
of  lion.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  lievcdutionary  and  Ciuisti- 
tutional  fame, — a  line  specimen  of  tho  architecture 
of  that  period.  On  an  elevation  to  the  northward  of  this 
house  isthestately  mansion  built  by  Isaac  Osgood,  E.sq., 
about  1798,  for  years  the  abode  of  great  refinement  ami 
hosj>italily.  On  the  same  road,  and  on  the  ohl  .lohn- 
son  lot,  "north  of  Cochichawick,"  may  be  seen  the 
house  built  by  Captain  Timothy  .Tohnson  in  1771, 
near  the  spot  where  I'enelope  .Johnson  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  179S,  recently  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Sanuiel  Johnson,  the  Oriental  seh<darand  liberal 
divine.  On  an  elevated  site,  southerly  from  the  village 
stands  the  house  of  Colonel  .lames  Frye,  once  shaded 
by  the  elm  which  Chaplain  Frye  planted  wdicn  he 
left  to  join  Lovewell's  band  on  their  way  to  Pequa- 
ket,  in  which  engagement  the  chaplain  lost  his  life. 
The  hou.se  is  now  occupied  by  Jlr.  Nathaniel  Peters. 
From  these  houses  went  out  a  brave  and  patriotic 
band  of  men,  who,  on  all  occasions,  served  their 
country  well.  The  duty  which  their  ancestors  im- 
pose.; upon  thcm.when  the  gooilly  town  was  founded  in 
the  wilderness,  was  well  performed.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  one  neighborhood  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  controlling  and  guiding  minds.  Quincy  had 
her -Vdams  in  Hevolutiotuiry  days;  Shrewsbury  her 
Ward  ;  Boston,  the  capital  city  of  Massachusetts,  her 
Samuel  Adams,  her  Otis  ami  Warren,  and  tiuincy  and 
Revere  and  lIanco<d<;  Salem  licrTimothy  Pickering. 
North  .Vndoversent  from  her  farms  and  homes  Osgood 
to  thearmy  and  couiu'ilsof  the  nation,  Phillips  to  the 
halls  of  iheState,  Frye  to  the  front  of  the  fighting  regi- 
ments, and  scores  of  sons  to  the  r.uiks.  In  field  and 
in  council  tiie  town  appeared  with  strong  inlluencc, 
and  with  leaders  who  came  from  a  community  ready 
to  support  them  in  all  deeds  and  words  which  re- 
dounded to  the  honi.r  of  the  country. 

The  setilement  at  North  Andover  was  fortunate  in 
the  direction  it  received  from  many  of  the  early  plant- 
ers. .\mong  them  ."^imon  Bradstreet  undoubtedly 
stands  foremost,  .\bbol  says  of  him,  he  "  was  s m 
of  a  non-conforming  minister,   and   was  born    March, 


1G03,  at  Horblin,  Lincolnshire.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  fourteen  ye.irs  old,  and  he  was  connnitteil  to 
the  care  <jf  the  Hun.  Thnnias  Dudley  for  eiglu  years 
following.  He  spent  one  year  at  lOiiiannel  College, 
Camliridge,  pursuing  his  smdii's  amidst  various  inter- 
ru[itions.  Leaving  Cambridge,  he  resideil  in  the 
family  of  the  Ivul  of  Linccdn,  as  Ids  steward;  and 
afterwards  lived  in  thesanu-  capacity  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Warwick.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  .Mr. 
Dudley,  he,  with  Mr.  Wintlirop,  Mr.  Dudley  and 
others,  agreed  to  emigrate  and  form  a  settlement  in 
Massachusetts;  and  being  app<iinted  as  assistant,  he, 
with  his  family  and  otliers,  went  aboard  the  "  Arbella  " 
on  the  2i)th  of  .March,  ItiSO  ;  anchored  .lune  12lh,  near 
Naumkeag,  now  S.ilem  ;  went  on  shore,  but  returned 
to  the  vessel  at  night;  came  on  the  14th  into  the 
inner  harbor  and  went  on  shore  ;  on  the  17th  went  to 
Massachusetts  and  returned  the  I'.lth.  He  attended 
the  first  court,  the  23d  of  .\ugust,  at  Charlestown. 

The  adventurers  had  but  little  lime  to  prepare  for 
themselves  temporary  shelters  for  the  wdnter,  which 
set  in  about  the  1st  of  Deceiuber,  and  from  Christmas 
to  about  the  middle  of  February  was  very  severe.  It 
was  with  great  diltienlly  that  they  could  render  them- 
selves comfortalde.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  and 
extremely  dear.  Wheat  meal  was  fourteen  shillings 
sterling  a  bushel ;  peas,  ten  shillings;  and  Indian  corn 
from  Virginia,  ten  shillings.  Many  were  exposed  to 
cold,  lying  in  tents  and  wretched  cabins,  and  suffering 
much,  being  obliged  to  feed  on  clams  and  other  shell 
fish;  and,  instead  of  bread,  to  cat  acorns  and  ground- 
nuts. They  had  appointed  a  fast,  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary ;  but  on  the  oth  the  ship  "Lyon"  arrived  with 
provisions,  which  were  distributed,  and  they  turned 
the  fast  into  a  thanksgiving.  Many  died  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

In  the  s[)ring  of  IGDl,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  with  other 
gentlemen,  commenced  building  at  Newtown  (now 
Cambridge)  and  his  name  is  among  those  constituting 
the  first  company  that  settled  in  that  town  in  lt>32. 
He  resided  there  several  years.  In  1039  the  court 
granted  him  live  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salem,  in 
the  next  convenient  place,  near  Mr.  Endicott's  farm. 
It  appears  that  ho  resided  a  short  time  at  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  North 
.\ndover,  ami  Wils  highly  useful  in  promoting  the 
settlement,  in  bearing  the  burdens  incident  to  a  ni^w 
plantation  and  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  allairs. 
.\bout  the  year  1G44  he  built  the  first  mill  on  the 
Cochichcvvick.  He  was  a  .selectman  Irom  the  first 
record  of  town  olficers  to  1G72,  soon  after  which  he 
probably  spent  most  his  time  in  Boston  and  Salem. 

He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  olliec  many  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
in  lii43,  and  served  many  years  with  fidelity  and 
u.sefulness,  in  this  ollice.  In  \CiK  he,  with  his 
colleague,  vigorously  op|)osed  making  war  on  (he 
I  Dutch  in  New  York,  aiul  on  the  Indians  ;   and  it  was 
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prevented  by  his  steady  and  conscientious  opposition 
and  the  decision  of  the  Getieral  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, though  earnestly  and  strenuously  urged 
by  all  the  commissioners  of  the  other  three  colonies. 

In  16G2,  iu  a  time  of  great  alarm  and  distress,  he 
was  sent  agent  with  Jlr.  Norton  to  England  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  jjrivileges  granted  in  the  old 
charter.  The  mi,ssion  was  attended  with  more  suc- 
cess than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  that 
the  colonists  were  republicans  in  opinions,  and  strict 
Puritans,  and  had  no  respect  for  nobles  and  bishops. 
But  many  of  the  magistrates  and  people  were  dis- 
satisfied, as  they  conceived  the  charter  privileges 
were  invaded.  The  agents  fell  under  no  small  degree 
of  resentment  and  public  ol)loquy.  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
conscious  of  rectitude  and  feeling  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinions  and  clamours  of  the  multitude, 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 

He  was  Deputy-Governor  from  1672  to  1G70,  when 
he  was  elected  Governor,  and  continued  in  office  till 
Mr.  Joseph  Dudley,  his  nei)hew,  was  appointed,  in 
1686,  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  and  the  charter  annulled.  He  was 
appointed  counselor  under  Dudley,  but  declined. 

Mr.  I5radstreet  was  considered  at  the  head  of  the 
moderate  party,  and,  when  the  charter  was  demanded 
by  King  Charles,  thought  it  better  it  should  be  sur- 
rendered than  that  it  should  be  taken  away  by  judg- 
ment, as  in  that  case  it  might  be  more  easily  resumed. 
The  King  promised  lenity  on  compliance,  and  threat- 
ened severity  if  the  colony  forced  him  to  a  judgment 
against  the  charter.  He  judged  it  wise  and  provident 
to  save  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  colony  rather 
than  lose  the  whole.  It  was,  moreover,  submitting  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  to  a  power  they  were 
unable  to  resist.  He  was  reproached  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity, but  his  views  were  probably  best  for  the 
country.  The  censure  of  the  opposite  party  ought  uot 
to  transmit  reproach  to  posterity,  or  in  the  least  to 
tarnish  his  character. 

He  strenuously  opposed  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  Andross  ;  and  when,  in  1689,  the  people  put  down 
his  authority,  they  made  their  old  Governor  their 
President.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration till  May,  1692,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  when  Sir  William  Phips  arrived  I'rom 
England  with  the  new  charter,  in  which  Sir  William 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Mr.  Bradstreet  first  as- 
sistant. He  had  been  in  service  in  the  government 
sixty-two  years,  excepting  the  short  administration  of 
Dudley  and  Andross.  Xo  man  in  the  country  has 
continued  in  so  high  offices  so  many  years  and  to  so 
advanced  an  age.  He  was  a  popular  magistrate,  was 
opposed  to  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692,  which 
caused  great  alarm  and  distress  at  the  commencement 
of  Governor  Phips'  administration.  He  lived  to  be 
the  Nestor  of  New  Englaiul ;  all  who  came  over  from 
England  with  him  died  before  him. 


Mr.  Bradstreet  was  not  distinguished  for  splendid 
and  powerful  talent*,  but  for  those  abilities  and  quali- 
fications which  rendered  him  eminently  useful.  He 
was  upright  in  his  principles,  of  sound  judgment, 
strict  integrity,  persevering  in  business,  and  sought 
usefulness  rather  than  popularity.  He  was  not  the 
most  highly  esteemed  by  any  party,  but  was  despised 
by  none.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  contributed  much  to  its  establish- 
ment and  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  fortitude  and 
suffered,  with  the  other  early  settlers,  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships,  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  first  two  or  three  years  were  very  trying 
and  afflicting.  They  were  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  with  poor  accommodations,  to  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  sickness, 
which  proved  mortal  to  many  of  them. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  his  monumeut 
erected  iu  Salem  : 


'*  Armigcr,  exordino  in  Colonia  Miisaaciiusettensi  ab  anno  lfi3n,  usque 
ltd  annum  1(173.  Deinde  ad  annum  1679,  Vice-Gubornator.  Denique 
ud  annum  1G86,  ejusdeni  coloniw,coramuui  et  constanti  populi  suffragio, 

GUBERSATOR. 

Vir,  judicio  Lynceario  prpditus;  quern  nee  numma,  nee  honos  allexit. 
Kegis  authoritatenj.et  populi  libertatem  ajqua  lance  libnivit.  Rcligione 
cerdatus,  vita  innocuus,  munduni  et  vicit  et  deseruit  27  die  Martii,  A.  D. 
10U7,  annoquo  Guliel :  3t,  IX  et  Aet.  94." 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  married  in  England  to  Miss 
Ann  Dudley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,  when 
she  was  sixteen  3'ears  old.  She  bore  eight  children, 
— four  sons  and  four  daughters, — and  died  in  North 
Andover,  September  16,  1672.  She  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  early  matrons  of  our  country  by 
her  literary  powers,  of  which  proof  is  given  in  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
printed  at  Boston,  1678,  by  John  Foster,  in  a  respect- 
able 12mo  of  25.5  pp.  It  does  honor  to  her  educa- 
tion, by  her  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  literature 
and  historical  facts  and  to  her  character  as  a  daugh- 
ter, a  wife,  a  parent  and  a  Christian:  This  volume  is 
a  real  curiosity,  though  no  reader,  free  from  partiality 
of  friendship,  might  coincide  in  the  commendation  of 
the  funeral  eulogy  of  John  Norton  : 

"  Could  Maro's  muse  but  hear  her  lively  strain, 
He  would  condemn  his  works  to  fire  again. 

Her  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  a  broad  utreel 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 
Where  nature  had  such  a  tenement  ta'en, 
That  other  souls  to  her's,  dwelt  in  a  lane." 

Dr.  Mather,  in  his  "Magnalia,"  gives  high  commen- 
dation of  her,  "  whose  poems,  divers  times  printed, 
have  afforded  a  grateful  entertainment  unto  the  in- 
genious, and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the 
stateliest  marbles." 

Her  poems  were  also  highly  praised  by  President 
Rogers,  of  Harvard  College,  who  said  that  "  twice 
drinking  of  the  nectar  of  her  lines,"  left  him  "  welter- 
ing iu   delight."     "  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of 
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Milton,  speaks  of  her  as  the  tentli  muse  spriiiis;  up 
in  America." 

"  Xrme  of  the  ileseendunts  of  Simon  Bradstreet  are 
now  living  in  N'orth  Amlover.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  sister  of  Sir  (icorire  Downing,  who  was 
in  tlio  first  class  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  who 
was  ambassador  of  Croniwell  and  Charles  11.  to  Hol- 
land.'' 

Some  of  the  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  town 
were  John  Ossjood,  of  whose  descendants,  Isaac  F. 
Osgood,  (town-clerk  and  postmaster),'!".  Osgood  Ward- 
well,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (O-sgood)  Stevens,  with  Iier  chil- 
dren and  George  1!.  Loring  (I'd)  and  .lohn  ().  Loring,  a 
son  of  I.  Osgood  Loring,  are  now  residents;  John 
Stevens  whose  descendants  have  licen  numerous  and 
efficient ;  John  Frye,  ancestor  of  distinguished  soldiers 
in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  \Vars  ;  iJaniel  I'oor, 
whose  descendants  have  occupied  important  positions; 
William  Johnson,  Andrew  I'ctcr-i.  and  lOphraim  Fos- 
ter, all  of  whom  have  left  an  licpnorahU-  reconl,  which 
has  been  maintaine<l  liy  tlicir  dcs<'eMdants ;  Nicholas 
Holt,  the  ancestor  of  many  influential  and  learned 
men;  John  Lovejoy,  the  great  gran<lfalher  of  (nm. 
Nathaniel  Lovej<iy,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
17<)i;,  and  was  a  merchant  in  North  An<lover;  .\ndrew 
Foster,  the  ancestor  of  Hon.  Epliraim  Foster,  statesman 
and  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  of  the 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  iruited  States  Senator;  Joseph 
Parker,  u  miller  (ui  the  Cochichewick,  ancestor  of 
many  worthy  citizens  of  the  town. 

Ecf'LESlASTK'AI,. — Of  all  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  General  Court  on  the  foumlers  of  the  towns  in 
New  England,  no  one  was  considered  more  impera- 
tive and  binding  than  that  which  required  them  "  to 
provide  and  maintain  an  able  and  orthodox  minister 
among  them,"  and  to  build  a  meeting-house  within 
three  years.  In  oljcdience  to  this  order,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pious  impulses  of  a  people  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  freedom  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  settlers  around  Cochich- 
ewick selected,  soon  after  their  arrival,  a  spot  on 
which  to  erect  their  sacred  edilice.  The  precise  date 
of  the  erection  is  not  known;  but  in  lG(i'.)  a  new 
meeting-house  was  constructed  ;  and  a  house  was  de- 
stroyed, on  which  the  following  order  has  been 
i-ssued  : 

"  .\t  :i  linvful  toMn-mcctinj;.  tlie  M  of  Kvb'y,  1001,  id  U  ur.liriMl  'thiit 
h11  lirKt  conioni  uf  iiihubitiiiils  that  have  U-iin  ut  the  iliinscs  of  (lur- 
chajting  the  pUutaliuii  iiud  biiililing  tho  iniuialcT's  house,  the  mill  nliil 
the  meeting-house.  For  anj  in  consideriiliun  tliereof  are  iilloweil  im  aeie 
ami  ii  hullo  to  every  acre  house  lote  of  Low  anil  Swamp  land,  and  every 
other  inhabitant  that  have  been  at  the  charges  of  building  the 
meeting-house  and  mill  is  to  be  allowed  one  aero  to  every  house  lott,  and 
this  laud  to  be  apportioned  to  the  lots.'  " 

It  is  eviilcnt,  therefore,  that  soon  alter  KUi;  tlie 
first  house  w:is  built,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  stood  near  the  "  Old  North  lUirying- 
ground,"  and  on  the  high  land  oi)posite  the  house  of 
Governor  Rradstreet.  Its  successor  stood  probably 
on  the  same  spot  and   waj>  evidently  a  commodious 


building,  furnished  with  a  bell  which  was  used  until 
1705  ;  was  protected  by  legislaticJii  against  "  ddggs  "  ; 
was  ])rovidcd  with  a  se.xton  ti>  swccj)  it  and  ring  the 
bell,  and  was  "seated"  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
select  the  pews  for  the  worshippers  accmding  tn  their 
position  in  society  aiul  the  church.  The  selectmen 
undertook  to  keep  the  Ixiys  quiet  in  the  galleries  dur- 
ing ilivine  service,  and  to  stop  their  "  prophanenes 
of y'  Sabbath"    in  front  of  the  (diurch  at  noon-time. 

Sabbath-breakers  were  punished  severely  untlcr 
special  laws,  by  being  confined  in  a  cage  ;  they  were 
reproved  publicly   liy  the  minister,  and  heavily  lined. 

This  second  niectiiig-house  stood  until  171 1.  A  new 
one  was  then  erected,  which  stood  until  17')M,  when  in 
June  of  that  year  a  meeting-house  was  raise<l  ;  HOO 
pounds  sterling  were  voted  for  its  construction,  and 
January  1,  17o4,  pews  were  sold  for  i;()l)7  15s.  St/.  ;  the 
highest   [lew  at  £17  Os.  Ad.  ;  the  lowest  at  Xli  Vh.  -id. 

The  first  of  the  ministers  engaged  in  conducting 
public  worship  in  these  meeting-houses,  wlio.se  exist- 
ence covered  the  first  century  of  the  town,  was  John 
Woodbridge.  He  caiue  early  to  the  tnwn  and  took 
part  in  a  conference  of  messengers  of  churches,  which 
met  in  September,  1644,  and  appointed  two  churches 
to  be  gathered,  one  at  Haverhill,  the  other  at  Ando- 
ver,  both  on  the  Merrimac  River.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Rowley  on  iicconnt  of  the  inability 
of  the  two  towns  mentioned  to  entertain  the  assem- 
bly, "  most  of  those  who  were  to  join  together  in 
church-fellow'ship  at  that  time  refused  to  make  con- 
fession of  their  faith  and  re[>entance,  because,  as  was 
said,  they  declared  it  openly  before  in  other  churches 
upi>n  their  admission  into  them."  This  assembly 
broke  up,  but  was  called  together  again  in  1(545,  when 
the  dilhculty  was  settled,  and  Mr.  .lohn  Wartl  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Haverhill,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Merrimac,  and  Mr.  John  Wood- 
bridge  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  Andover, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  saujc.  These  two  churches 
were  the  twenty-third  and  tuenty-fourth  organized  in 
Massachusetts. 

Ten  male  members,  including  the  pastur,  composed 
the  church  gathered  at  that  time,  viz.  :  Mr.  .luhn 
Woodbridge,  teacher;  John  O.sgood,  Uoliert  Barnard, 
.lohn  Frye,  Nicholas  Holt,  Richard  Barker,  Joseph 
Parker,  Nathan  Parker,  Richard  Blake,  Edmond 
Faulkner. 

The  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary character.  He  was  instrumental  in  [lurchasing 
the  Andover  plantation  Ironi  Cutshamache.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1(134,  took  up  lands  in  New- 
bury and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and 
uselul  members  of  the  colony.  He  was  master  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  at  the  time  he  came  to  North  An- 
dover, having  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry  as  a 
means  of  advancement.  He  was,  alternately,  deputy 
to  the  General  Court,  justice  of  the  peace,  religious 
teacher,  schoolmaster,  Indian  trader  and,  in  England, 
chaplain  of  the  commissioners  who  treated  with  the 
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banished  monarch,  Charles  I.  Having  lost  his  living 
for  non-conformity  in  England,  he  returned  to  New 
England,  took  up  his  abode  again  in  Newbury,  where 
he  became  assistant  in  the  ministry  of  his  uncle, 
magistrate  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He  inclined 
somewhat  to  the  English  Church,  so  far  as  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  minister  were  concerned. 
He  died  in  1(595,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  leaving 
"  three  sons  witli  two  sons-in-law  improved  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  four  grandsons  happily 
advanced  thereto." 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  biographical  sketches  of  the 
"  young  scholars,  whose  education  for  their  designed 
ministry  not  being  finished,  yet  came  over  from  Eng- 
land with  their  friends,  and  had  their  education  per- 
fected in  the  country,  before  the  college  was  come 
into  maturity  enough  to  bestow  its  laurels,"  says  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge : 

"But  he  that  brings  up  tho  Bear  is  Jlr.  John  Woodbridge,  of  whom 
we  are  able  to  speak  u  little  more  particularly.  lie  was  born  at  Stan- 
ton, in  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  .year  lOKi,  of  which  Parish 
his  father  was  minister,  and  a  niiuister  so  able  and  Faithful  as  to  obtain 
au  high  esteem  among  those  that  liuew  at  all  the  invaluable  worth  of 
such  a  minister.  His  mother  was  dauf^hter  of  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  and 
a  daughter  who  did  Sii  virtuously  liiat  her  owu  personal  character  wouKl 
have  made  her  highly  esteemed  if  a  Uelation  to  such  a  Father  bad  not 
further  added  to  the  lustre  of  her  character. 

"Our  John  was,  by  his  worthy  parents,  trained  up  in  the  way  that  ho 
should  go  and  sent  unto  Oxjonl,  where  his  eduavtion  and  Proficiency  at 
school  had  ripened  him  for  the  University,  and  kept  at  t>.\fonl  until  the 
Oath  of  Conformity  came  to  be  required  of  him,  which  neither  his 
father  nor  his  conscience  api>roving,  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a 
course  of  more  I'rimie  Stitdks.  The  vigorous  enforcing  of  the  unhappy 
ceremonies  there  causing  niauy  that  understood  and  regarded  the  Sec- 
ond Commaudmeut  ,in  the  Laws  of  Heaven,  to  seek  a  peaceful  recess 
for  the  pure  worship  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ  in  au  .4merie(iu  Denert, 
our  young  Woodbridge,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  undertook  a 
voyage  to  New  England  about  the  year  1034,  and  the  company  and  as- 
sistance of  bis  worthy  uncle,  3lr.  Tlifinati  Pitrker^  was  not  the  least  en- 
couragement of  the  voyage.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  country  be- 
fore  Newberry  began  to  be  planted,  when  he  accordingly  took  up  lands 
aud  so  seated  himself  that  he  Comfortably  and  Industriously  Studied  on, 
until  the  advice  of  his  father's  death  obliged  him  to  return  to  England, 
where,  having  settled  his  affairs,  be  returned  again  into  New  England, 
bringing  with  him  his  two  brothers,  whereof  one  died  on  the  way.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the  llonble  Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  and  the 
town  of  .4iidover  then  firet  lleeping  into  the  world,  he  was,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Worcester,  .September  Hi,  10!4,  ordained  the 
teacher  of  a  Congregation  there.  There  ho  continued  with  good  Hepu- 
tation,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  ministry  until,  upon  the  invitation 
of  friends,  he  returned  once  more  to  England." 

The  Rev.  Francis  Dane  succeeded  Mr.  Woodbridge. 
The  time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
about  the  year  1(548.  He  was  a  resident  of  Ipswich 
in  1(541,  and  according  to  Felt  "he  removed  to  Ando- 
ver  in  1048."  He  was  not  graduated  at  either  of  the 
universities  in  England,  but  finished  his  studies  in 
this  country  at  "the  college,"  before  degrees  were 
conferred.  He  left  no  autobiography,  nor  was  any 
sketch  of  his  life  or  of  his  pastorate  written  and  imb- 
lisbed,  although  he  was  |)astor  of  an  important  parisli 
forty-eight  years,  and  was  iiitiuiate'.y  connected  with 
some  interesting  proceedings  of  the  colony.  A  record 
of  his  creed,  wliicii  he  lelt  written  out  in  a  note-book, 
shows   him  to  have  been    inclined    to    liberal   views, 


although  accepting  the  doctrines  which  prevailed 
generally  among  the  Puritans.  His  mind  and  heart 
were  evidently  in  sympathy  with  all  Christians  of 
whatsoever  denomination  and  with  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had  any 
part  in  the  severity  of  the  theological  hierarchy 
which  ruled  New  England,  especially  during  the 
years  of  his  ministry ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  any  controversy  with  them.  He  was 
evidently  inclined  to  peace  in  his  parish, %nd  was  not 
ambitious  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  controversies  of 
his  time  or  active  in  the  organization  of  the  colony. 
A  difficulty  which  arose  between  himself  and  his 
church  regarding  the  continuance  of  his  salary  when 
the  iufirmities  of  years  rendered  it  necessary  to  furnish 
him  assistance  in  the  pulpit,  either  by  colleague  or 
associate,  was  amicably  settled  by  the  General  Court, 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  parties  ;  and  the  peace  of 
the  parish  remained  unbroken.  By  this  step  the 
church  w-as  saved  from  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  neglected  a  faithful  pastor,  who  had  shared 
their  joys  and  sorrows  during  the  life  of  more  than  a 
generation — and  the  pastor  was  supported  in  his  in- 
firmities by  the  assurance  that  the  tender  relations 
which  had  been  established  between  himself  and  his 
peo])le  were  not  ungratefully  forgotten. 

Mr.  Dane  and  his  colleague  labored  together 
sixteen  years  for  the  edification  of  a  united  people 
and  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  happiness.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  judgment,  practical  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. In  his  old  age  he  defied  the  madness  of  the 
witchcraft  delusion,  even  when  his  own  life  was  in 
danger  and  many  members  of  his  own  family  were 
under  arrest,  bore  all  his  trials  with  Christi.tn  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  and  died,  patiently  submissive 
to  the  Lord's  will,  February  17, 1097,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  "having  been  an  oflicer  in  the  church  at  North 
Andover  forty-eight  years." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  was  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Dane  and  his  successor  in  the  pulpit  at  North 
Andover.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  of  Had- 
ley;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1079,  and  was  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  line  of  clergymen, — his  son, 
John  Barnard,  who  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Cliurch  in  North  Andover  ;  his  grandsons,  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  of  Haverhill ;  and  his 
great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  who 
in  1772  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  North  Church 
in  Salem.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dane,  he  became 
sole  pastor  of  the  church,  and  seems  to  have  inlused 
new  life  into  his  parish.  The  parsonage-house  was 
improved ;  a  new  meeting-house  was  built ;  the  terri- 
tory was  set  ott'  by  the  General  Court  into  the  North 
Parish,  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  allowed  to  make  choice 
of  the  parish  over  which  he  w,as  to  act  as  minister. 
He  had  bis  trials  also.  The  division  of  the  town  gave 
rise  to  ditficulties  not  easily  removed.  The  South 
Parish  had   built  their  meeting-house,  and  still  Mr. 
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nai-nard  was  undecidini  whirli  precinct  to  choose,  aud 
did  not  decide  until  tlie  (ieiieral  Coiii-t  comiielled 
him,  and  the  .Soiitli  I'arisli  decided  that  "  Mr.  iSanuiel 
I'liillips  shall  be  our  pa>tor."  ."\Ir.  llaniard  by  this 
act  lost  uiany  valuable  parishioners  and  niombors  of 
the  church,  and  he  complained  to  tlio  (ieneral  Court 
that  "  the  north  part  of  the  towji,  that  "'as  the  first 
settlement,  are  dissatisfied  that  they  are  made  the 
lesser  part" — a  complaint  wliich  was  renewed  a  cen- 
tury and  a  lialf  later,  when  the  town  was  divided. 
The  erection  of  the  new  meeting-house  followed  the 
division,  and  it  was  a  commodiiuis  Imildinir,  suited  to 
a  devoted  aud  trrowiuii;  parish.  "  During;-  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  Jlr.  liarintrd  conducted  with 
.such  prudence  and  adectionate  fidelity  as  to  retain 
the  esteem  and  confidenceof  all  his  jieoiilc."  He  was 
always  cm  terms  of  warm  friciid>hip  witli  .Mr.  Phillips, 
of  the  South  I'arish,  who  said  ol  liim  in  juiblic  : 


'■  I  liave  always  csti't'i 
in  the  same  town  with  ! 
Ihu  kiilJne.ss  of  a  f-lllnu' 


,  1.U-, 


•  I<.t  wiH  ca 
cdto  i-vpiv 


prayi-r;  was  stMitl,.  a»  a  f;itl..T.  .y.-l  ni.uiil.iuiiiiu-  ^..v,■nlll)rlll  Si  .lis.-i- 
plino  in  the  dinrcli,  vi-ry  "I'lisin-  touanl  all  nu'n,  aii.l  always  slniluU 
tlw  things  that  male,'  fur  pi-aci.-." 

At  his  death  the  parish  set  ajiart  a  day  of  "  fasting 
and  prayer  to  all-mytie  God  that  the  Lat  &  awfull 
Strok  in  taking  away  the  Ucverend  Pastner  by  so 
sudden  a  death  be  saiictifietl  to  His  Flock  left  desti- 
tute of  a  Preacher. "  The  I'liiieral  expenses  were  lib- 
erally paid  by  the  parish,  ami  a  .siin|ilc  n|]riLdit  grave- 
stone marks  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 

Mr.  Piurnard  married,  December,  KJ.Sli,  Elizabeth 
Price,  who  died  October,  lli'J:^;  for  a  second  wife, 
May,  KJOn,  Abigail  Bull,  who  died  August,  17U2.  He 
was  married  to  his  third  wife,  Lydia  Gotie,  August, 
1704.  Thomas,  his  oldest  son,  born  October,  KkSS, 
died  before  his  father,  without  issue.  John,  born 
March,  ]6!)0,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  17U9,  or- 
dained minister  of  Aiidover  North  Parish  April, 
1711),  <lied  June  14,  17-'>7.  Thendore,  his  youngest 
son,  liorn  February,  Kii)!',  died  February,  172-5,  aged 
tliirty-two  years,  leaving  three  children — Elizabeth, 
Theodore  and  Hannah.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  S.  Phillips,  and  mother  (d' the  late  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor S.  Phillips. 

Kev.  John  I'aruanl,  s.m  of  the  Kev.  Tliomas  Bar- 
nard, was  graduated  at  Harvard  17it9,andwas  invited 
as  successor  to  his  father  December  Ki,  171S,  only 
two  months  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  began  to 
preach  as  settled  minister  in  January,  17111,  and  was 
ordained  the  Silt  of  Ai>ril  following.  Prior  to  his 
ministry  he  iiad  taught  school  in  Andover  and  in  the 
North  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

Tlie  history  of  Mr.  Barnard's  ministry  has  been 
carefully  written  by  both  of  the  alile  ami  excellent 
annalists  of  Andover.  He  is  represented  by  them  as 
a  man  of  piety,  geiitlene.ss  and  pleasantry,  ol'  laith- 
fulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
1(J5 


highly  respecte<l    as   a  iireachcr,  and    p.isc'ssed   of  a 
sound  understanding,  benevolence  and  urbanity. 
"  His  ministry,"'  says  .Miss  Bailey, 
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liroviiiri.il  history,  and  y.'Mliis  w..nt.t  nut  apiniai-  fn.ni  tli.'  rhun- 
^^[.►li  iv.cr.ls.  Th.ui,  nutwilh»l.,n.|in^  tho  pi-umin.Mit  put  uf  n.r 
of  llu-  ]lari^h  in  lln-  iM.lun  an.l  iMi-nch  Wa|-».  an.l  Ih.-  ...nw.  Ii,.i, 

paslur  with  Iho  ionliuvc-r.-y  in  iV!;.ir.l  tu  tin.  It.-v.  G.-ui -..  Wl Ii,. 

tin-  Orcat  avvakiMnn^-.  iiulhin^-  in.ir...  ex.-ilni;;  ,,|,p,ai,  ui,  tli-  iVLor, 
bniIilini,Min,IscMtii,Kth.-.iu-flin--liu,H,-,  lMinn^Mlv._-rf..r-lli..,unin: 
SBrvii'o  and  i-kHk  an.l  h.-ll  lor  llu.  nR.i-tinK-lu.os...      l!r.  lJ:,rnanl  w; 
in  Byniiwrhy  with  Mr.  WhilL-Hul.l.     Ho  ih.l  nut  l.tdii-v,-  in  iliufra 
was   ju,  i.nthu.siast,  hnt   had  a   suprL^nis    n'sar.!  fur  pn.pri.-ty.     1 
InniMdf  ro-ar.l.-d   l.y  s.mw   uf  th..  .d.T^y  a<  l.,-lnni;iiii;  t..  tli..  pa 
d.,nbtfnl  urth..d.,xy.      lint,  whatcvor  liis  tlu'utr,.v,  I,.-  .iHippruv, 
fanaticism,  as  h«  th.nisht  il.iuid  alih..iiv,l  nli,,i   I,,.  i,.:;.ir.l,-d  as  Ih.- 
r.JUMi'nci- and  inipi..ty  of  tin- Kr.'al  ovan-.|i  l.  nl,  ,  .1 -nun. ire. I  th.- .1; 
nitniios   of  tin-    coininonw.-alth,  an.l   lu.ii.-d  ,,i,all,riii:,s  al    tin-  ani-it 
an.l  v.-n,-raldew-atsof  loaniin-,  llarvar.l  rull.-,.  an.l  In-r  yonnj;.--r,  I, 
also  h.MMred  sist.-r.  Vale  CuII.-kv.     .V..r  conl.l  .Air.  Uarnard,  liko  sonni 
his  hr.itlii-r  iniiiisli-rs,  overlook  tho  ovil  ati.l  fiii.l  th..  s.m.l  in  the  in.u 
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of  the  two   neigh 
a.l.ln-ssed   a    lettol 


tlu-a.hni-si.inuf  .Mr.  Wlnt.-tu.l.l  i 

"Thu  North   Chnr.li  pr..sp.-ri 
Imn.lred  new  tnemhcra  wero  a.lde.l  and  th.r.-  were  tw.lvo  hiinJie.l  bap- 
tisin.silnring  his  luinislry. 

"  In  17-'.:i  thf  N.irth  I'arish  built  anolhcr  now  mf.!lin-,'-h..nso.  I'ewj 
8old,  .Ian.  1,  17,-,l,fur  .Ci-.U?  IJs.  M.  Silvi-r  wa<  pr...,nre.l  lor  tho  coni- 
nnini.,n  seriice,  an.l  Uio  powtor  '  pluto  furnierly  used  was  given  M  tho 
tluir.h  in  Melhueii.   .  .  .' 

'• 'I'ho  silvt-r  bervico  U  tuassivc  and  cleg  int.  It  consists  of  eleven 
taidiar.lswitli  c.vera  and  tw.i  llaguns.  Tho  oljost  tankard  wius  given 
by  .Mrs.  Sarah  Marlyn,  of  liostun,  17J1.  Tin;  others  wero  the  gifts  ro- 
speetively  of  lienjaniin  St.ivons,  Esi]  ,  IViS  ;  Mrs.  .M.iry  .\sleb»,  ITIVJ  ; 
tbenezerO-sg.,...!,  174.'.;  Peter  Osg.od,  n.M.  in  f.iUlllnient  of  the  .le.siru 
of  his  giandfather,  Tiin..tby  Os-..od:  wi.loiv  Kbz,U.i-th  .\hb..t,  l-.ii;  ; 
C'upt.  Tnnothyd.jhn.s.,n,  17111  ;  lliero  arri  llireo  ins.ribo  1  •  K.ir  the  irso 
of  the  l-irst fhnrcb  of  Christ  in  .Viulover.  .\.  I).,  I7iS,  one  1TJ:I.'  Tho 
two  flagons  wore  given,  one  by  lioiijamin  Uarker,  1705  j  the  other  in 
l-slJl,  by  I'apt.  I'el.-i  Osg,>...l." 

The  discipline  of  the  church  members,  during  Mr. 
Barnard's  ministry,  was  such  as  is  usually  lonnd  in 
the  records  of  the  New  England  parishes,  and  indi- 
citted  a  determination  to  e.X]iose  and  punish  those 
demoralizing  habits  which  were  too  common  in  our 
wdonial  period. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  married,  172.5,  to  Jliss  Sarah 
Osgood,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  John  O.igood,  who 
died  17t)5,  aged  eighty-three.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled  in  Newbury,  1740,  and 
in  1755  over  the  First  Church  iu  Salem.  His  sofi 
Edmund  was  settled  in  Haverhill.  Mr.  Barnard  died 
suddenly,  June  14,  1757,  aged  si.\ty-seven  years,  and 
after  a  ministry  of  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  his  peojde,  and  the  best  mindsofthe 
community  hasteneil  to  pay  tribute  to  his  menujry. 

Till'  printed  discourses  of  .Mr.  Barnard  were,  one 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abliot;  one  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Kev.  Timothy  Walder,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  an  election  sermon,  174(i. 

The  faith  which  had  prevailed  thus  far  in  the  I''irst 
Church  of  Amlover  was  that  brought  over  by  the 
Puritans  and  preserved  by  them  with  great  care. 
They  believed  that  all  men  arc,  by  nature,  destitute 
of  true  piety;  that  they  naturally  grow  up  in  the 
[u-actice  of  sin  ;  ami  that  nu  one  becomes  religious 
except  l)y  a  tdiange  in  his  habits  of  thought,  fetding 
and  conduct,  which  they  ascribeil  to  the  special  oper- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spirit   as   a   supernatural   cause. 
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They  believed  that  the  truly  pious  are  ordinarily 
conscious  of  this  change  iu  the  action  of  their  own 
minds  when  it  takes  jjhice,  and  are  able  to  describe 
it,  though  the)'  may  not  then  know  that  the  change 
of  which  they  are  conscious  is  regeneration. 

The  creed  adopted  by  the  Theological  Institution 
organized  in  1808,  in  the  South  Parish  of  Andover,  is 
perhaps  the  most  j)eriect  embodiment  of  the  Puritan 
religious  belief;  viz., — 

"We  bt'litivo  in  the  existence  of  one  true  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost;  that  the  Scriplnrea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  given 
by  divine  insjiinition  and  contain  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faitii  and  prac- 
tice ;  in  the  fall  of  ujan  and  in  his  entire  moral  depravity  ;  the  necessity 
of  an  atonement  an<f  of  onr  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ; 
the  doctrines  of  lepcntance  toward  tied  and  of  tailh  toward  our  1-oid 
Jesus  Christ;  sanctilication  by  the  lluly  Spirit,  of  juslihcation  by  thu 
free  grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  that  is  iu  Jesus  Christ;  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  geneial  resurrection  and  future  judgment;  iu  the 
everliuitinj;  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eluiless  punislnnent  of 
the  finally  impenitent,  and  generally  in  the  principles  of  religion  con- 
tained in   the  Assembly's  Shorter  t-'atechism." 

In  all  the  revivals  which  took  place  in  the  colony, 
especially  in  that  of  1740,  in  which  Whitetield  took  an 
active  and  powerful  part,  it  was  held  that  every  man 
is  born  in  sin,  and,  unless  some  evidence  appears  to 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  esteemed  an  heir  to  perdition, 
and  that  regeneration  is  a  change  accompanied  with 
evidence  by  which  it  may  be  proved. 

A  growing  uneasiness  under  these  doctrines  became 
manliest  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
thnmghout  New  England  there  was  an  inclination  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Arminius,  that  God  had  resolved 
from  eternity  on  the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men 
dependent  on  man's  belief  or  unbelief,  by  which  he 
would  be  .saved  or  damned  ;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  but  nobody  could  partake  of  his  .salvation  ex- 
cept he  believe,  and  that  man  must  be  born  again  of 
God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  saved, 
that  nobody  can  without  the  grace  of  God  think,  will 
or  do  anything  good,  because  all  our  good  works  have 
their  origin  in  God's  grace ;  that  the  faithful  can 
struggle  against  Satan  successfully  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Gho^t. 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Dane, 
in  a  creed  of  his  own  composition,  manifested  con- 
siderable moderation  in  doctrine,  and  that  his  ortho- 
doxy was  somewhat  questioned.  Through  the  minds 
of  his  successors  this  liberality  evidently  ran,  and 
although  the  fraternity  of  the  churches  was  main- 
tained, there  was  evidently  a  dividing  sentiment 
growing  up  between  them.  On  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard  the  tendeiuy  of  the  First  Church 
in  Andover  to"  liberal  views  was  shown  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  William  Symines  over  the 
bereaved  parish.  Dr.  Symmcs,  as  he  is  usually  called 
(having  received  the  degree  of  D.U.  from  Harvard), 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1650,  began  to  preach  in  North  .Vndoversoon  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  w  as  on  the  0th  of 
December,  17o7,  invited  lo  settle  over  the  parish. 
On  account  of  sickness  his  ordination  was  postponed 
until  November  1,  17.58. 


Dr.  Symmes  held  a  high  rank  among  the  clergy  of 
his  day.  He  came  to  North  Andover  with  a  good 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  learned  divine.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  social  opportunities  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  a  tutor  at  Har- 
vard for  three  years,  Irom  1755  to  1758.  He  possessed 
great  intellectual  delicacy  and  a  nature  responsive  to 
all  good  thoughts  and  noble  emotions.  As  a  writer 
he  was  one  of  the  purest  of  his  day.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  prepared,  methodical  in  tHeir  arrange- 
ment and  conclusive  in  their  reasoning.  He  delivered 
them  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  without  the 
grace  or  fervor  of  oratoiy,  but  in  a  way  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  cultivated  mind.  He  may  have 
been  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  and  exposed  at 
limes  to  the  designs  of  the  selfish  and  unprincipled; 
but  his  piety,  sincerity  and  devotion  to  his  call- 
ing were  never  questioned,  and  in  timts  of  great  civil, 
social  and  financial  trial  he  bore  himself  with  great 
calmness  and  submission,  and  retained  his  command- 
ing iniiuence  among  his  people.  His  views  of  domes- 
tic discipline  were  somewhat  severe;  but  he  was  a 
kind  and  indulgent  parent,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  good  of  his  children.  He  was 
quick  and  at  times  irritable  ;  but  he  usually  held  him- 
self in  perfect  control.  His  church  was  harmonious, 
and  sectarian  disputes  were  unknown  in  his  parish. 
He  was  prudent  and  economical  in  his  affairs,  and  was 
so  careful  in  his  expenditures  that  when  the  parish 
voted  to  raise  £1940  to  pay  the  deficiency  in  his  salary 
since  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  relinquished  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  sum  so  generously  and  thoughtfully 
bestosved.  During  his  ministry  the  French  War  was 
raging;  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  all  its  prelimi- 
nary trouble.',  was  carried  on  to  its  glorious,  but  ex- 
hausted conclusion;  the  disturbances  of  the  French 
Revolution  reached  our  infant  State  and  society,  and 
disorder  reigned  throughout  the  civilized  world.  But 
through  all  Dr.Symmcs  accommodated  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, took  a  wise  and  judicious  survey  of  pass- 
ing events,  and  preserved  the  good  order  and  unani- 
mity ot  his  parish. 

Dr.  Symmes.  in  his  views  of  the  Calvinistic  school, 
went  beyond  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Abbot  says  of  him  : 
"  In  opinions  he  accorded  rather  with  Arminius  than 
with  Calvin  ;  and  with  Arius  rather  than  Athanasius." 
True,  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
of  the  South  Parish,  but  they  differed  widely  in  their 
views,  and  that  divergence  began  which  early  in  the 
ministry  of  his  successor  resulted  in  a  complete  sepa- 
ration and  non-intercourse.  At  his  death  his  church 
was  already  classed  with  the  Unitarian  organizations 
of  New  England,  and  from  that  time  has  been  united 
with  that  denomination. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Symmes  were  destroyed  at 
his  death,  in  accordance  with  his  own  instructions, 
and  a  valuable  mass  of  information   on  local  affairs 
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was  lost.  His  printed  pulilications  were  a  Lecture  on 
Psalmody;  a  Tlianksjjivins  Sorin<jii,  170.S;  Sermon  at 
the  Goiu-ral  Kloclion,  178.'>. 

Dr.  Symmes  married,  in  ITo',!,  .\nna,  daueliter  of 
the  Hev.  Joshua  (!ee,  of  Bo.ston  ;  she  di.nl  in  177-_'. 
Tliey  had  live  sons  and  four  daujihters,  all  (d' whom, 
exeept  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Cazeneau,  died  before  him. 
William,  a  eounselor-at  law,  died  in  P<irlland,  Janu- 
ary, l.s(i7,  in  the  forty-si.\th  year  of  his  atce,  not  hav- 
inj;  been  married  ;  Daniel,  born  Ortober,  17i)  1,  went  to 
the  soutlnvard  ;  Joshua  (tee.  a  physician,  died  at  sea  ; 
Elizabeth,  died  Aiiifiist,  17S4,  aunl  nineteen  years  ; 
Theodore,  a  physician,  settled  in  Kahuouth,  died  at 
Xew  Gloucester. 

Anna  nnirried  Mr.  Is.iae  Cazetieau,  live(l  in  the 
homestead  for  many  years,  removed  to  lioston  about 
IsyO,  where  slie  (lied  in  l>^4'.t.  ( 'on verse  died  youiiL'. 
Lydia  and  Charlotte  were  twins,  and  died  in  infancy, 
December  :i(l,  1771. 

His  second  wife  was  Miss  i^usannah  Powell. who  died 
July,  1807,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Symme-i  died  ^May  .'',  LSi»7. 

The  parish,  after  liavinj;  a  numlier  of  candidates 
for  the  miiustry,  united  July  111,  1810,  in  calling  the 
Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  of  Duxbury,  to  .settle  in  the  (Jos- 
pel  ministry.  The  ordination  was  on  the  I'.ith  cd' 
Heptemher,  1810. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the  church 
covenant  that  hail  been  in  use  previously  to  tlii.s  time 
could  not  be  found  when  Mr.  Loring  entered  upon 
bis  ministry.  The  church,  however,  soon  ado[pted  the 
following; 

"  Yuu  profcsa  to  believo  in  Oiin  Cod  tlic  Fiitlier— nialiiT  of  ;itl  tliinas— 
anil  in.IesusClirist  liisS.ni,  llm  Mes-iiuli  ami  S^iviour  ol  nitMi,  tlio  only 
Mediator  bi-lwi-en  God  and  man,  and  in  tli.'  Itoly  Spiril  wlii.  li  l.r^iis 
testinion.v  to  tlie  liutli  and  confirms  tlii,-  faitli  of  CliristiaiH.  You  ro- 
ci-ive  tlic  11. .ly  ,S(;iiptniv8  of  lli.'  old  and  N.'W  T.-staiiu-iil,  as  l.,-iii{; 
profitalilo  for  .lortriii..,  r.-iiioof,  rormliim  and  insti  .i.ti,.n  in  i  iL;lit.-,..i»- 
nf.ss,  and  through  I>"ailli  in  Christ.  .sutti..i.Mit  I.,  niaki-  nu-u  uisi-  imt.i 
Salvation.  You  profcbS  ri'lii-ntanre  of  all  past  vicus  iin.i  a  full  puii)o.-,e 
of  heart  lo  firsikc  every  evil  and  f.ilse  May  an.l  t..  cl.-.ii.-  t.i  that 
whieh  is  Ko.>d.  Yon  do  now  pnhlidy  c.vcnant  with  G...I  that  you  will 
bearcll  after  and  ohey  the  Tiutli  as  it  is  ill  .I.^sus-that  ll.^eiii^  siuliil 
lusts,  yon  will  follow  after  Hishteousness,  eharity  an.l  |»-a.  .■-that  y..u 
will  not  foi-aake  the  assenil.ling  of  y.uirself  with  the  p.-..pl.-  of  11. .d  l.,r 
puMic  w..r.sliip;  but  make  it  your  eouslant  slu.ly  to  walk  in  all  the 
coinnian.lnieiils  au.l  or.linauri.s  of  the  Lord  lilaineie.*ly-aiid  that  walk- 
ing in umi.ion   Willi  II. i»  ehur.li,  y.iii  will  suhniit  to  its   watehful 

care  and  .lis.iplii.e,  pi.iyin-  f.a  its  .:.iih.ati..ii  au.l  the  pr..sj.,-rity  ..f 
Zion." 

In  1817  the  parish  iiiindiase.l  lan.l  .if  Jomitban 
■^teveiis  for  ;i  burying-grouiiil,  on  the  high  land  north 

I  and  near  the  church.  In  1822  stoves  were  intro- 
.liiced  into  the  meeting-house.  In  182.">  the  training- 
lirld  north  of  Dr.  ICittredge's  house,  and  near  the  spot 
where  the  lirst  meeting-house  stood,  was  extdianged 
for  four  acres  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  to  be 
opened  for  a  common. 

"InlS'il..  f.  V  iM.  ml.  ■.- '.r  111,,  Fii-i  III, ir,  li  uiih,lr,,w,  an.l  unitinR 
with  foiirl.  ,  ,,     ,  ::     :,,  M„- v,,iilli.'l,iii,  I,,  |..r;,,,,l  ■il,.,    i:,  aiiKelical 

Ohnrch  ill  \    n,,    \  .  ,„     ;      ,  i,!  .■,t.il,h-h.,,l  i,,|i_„,ii-  «  ,,i -lu],  in  a  meot- 

ing-h.Mls,,  ..li     ',    1,,1    i,  ,  i:    l„nlt    l,y    s,iI,-,,|i|,m,,iis  ,1    ICvai.L'elii-al 

Churches  of  lisse.v  Cuuuty.' 

Id  the  same  year  tiie  First  Church  and  Parish  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  meeting-house  in  place  of  the 
structure  erected  in   17o3,  and  voted   to  appropriate 


seven  thousand  dollars  to  liuil.I.  The  house  was  dedi- 
cated June  1,  l.s:!."i.  Th..  cost  of  the  building  was 
eleven  thonsnnd  live  hiitidre.l  dollars;  ami  it  sl.inds 
near  the  site  ol'  the  ol.l  one  The  old  clock  and  bell 
were  preserved.  Into  this  meeting-house  an  organ 
was  introduced  in  1844 — and  the  clarionetand  ba.ssoon 
and  violin  and  bass-viol  of  the  old  orchestra  were 
heard  no  more.  Dr.  Kiilus  Wyman  was  thanked  by 
the  society  Ibr  the  "  gift  of  a  very  elegant  Bible  for 
the  inilpit  of  the  new  meeti;:g-lioiise.' 

All  extended  liiographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Loring  will 

be  found  toward  the  close  of  this  history  of  the  town. 

The     seventh    minister    was    the     liev.     Francis 

Williams.     He  was  ordained  February  27,  18r)0,   and 

continued  in  oltice  to  May  27,  18.")(>.     He  resigned  to 

!  accept  a  call  to  Brattleborongh,  Vt.  He  left  many 
warm  friends  in  the  pari>li. 

The  eighth  minister  was  the  I!ev.  Charles  C.Vinal, 

I  ordained  May  (i.  18.'i7.  He  continued  in  oliice  thir- 
teen years,  to  March,  1870.  During  his  pastorate  a 
parsonage  was  built,  the  parish  having  received  for  that 
purpose  a  testamentary  bequest  of  six   thousand  dol- 

'  lars,  from  the  late  Hon.  William  John.son.  Mr.  Vinal, 
in  1870,  accepted  ;i  etill  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  where  he  is  now  the  pastor.  His 
resignation  was  received  with  regret  and  he  is  kindly 
remembereil  in  the  parish. 

The  par.soiiage  was   destroyed    by  fire  wdiile  it  was 

I  unoecujiied  in  1870,  and  the  parish  library,  the  gift  of 
the  Rev.   Mr.   Loring,  and   the  hiter   ehuridi   records 

1  were  burned.     The  new  parsonage  was  built  in  1871, 

t  The  ninth  and  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  .lohn  H. 
Clifford,  was  ordained  August  29,  1871.  He  and  the 
two  preceding  pastors  were  gradutites  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  scliool. 

!  The  deacons  of  the  First  Church  diiriii.;-  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  in  which  it  was  the 
only  church  in  North  Andovrr,  and  who  sat  in  a 
special  seat  in  front  of  the  piilpil,  were  the  following  ; 
John  Frye,  .lobn  P.arkcr,  IbO:!;  Joseph  .Stevens, 
l(;it4;  .iohti  OsL'ood,  1710;  .lohii  Farniim,  1727; 
.Samuel  Barker,  17.".(i  ;  Samuel  Phillips,  1748;  Joseph 

Osgood.  170!;  Joseph  Barker.  ]7i;0;  Benjamin 
I.'arniim,  17110;  John  Adams,  1707;  George  <  ).sgood, 
1707;  .loshiia  Wilson,  1S1:{;  Jedediah  Farnnm, 
1S2I  ;   William  Frost,  1824. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  North  Andover,  |,S:i4, 
was  the  next  religious  oriranizatimi  made  in  the  old 
town.  The  establishment  of  the  Tl logical  Semi- 
nary had  tended  to  bring  ipiestions  of  creed  more 
prominently  before  the  churches,  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  doctrinal  distinctions.  The  churches 
and  individuals  came  more  and  more  to  consider  it  a 
duty  to  define  iheir  position  and  to  range  themselves 
conspicuously  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  denomi- 
national lines,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present   century,    began    to    be  closely  drawn.      'I'he 

[questions  which  finally  ended  in  the  division  of  the 
Congregational  bodv  into   Fnitariaii  and  Trinitarian 
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were  discussed  with  more  earnestness  and  acrimony. 
The  North  Church,  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
more  Arminian  than  Calvinist,  in  tendency,  althougli 
its  pastors  had  associated  in  cordial  fellowship  with 
their  brother  clergy  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  even 
in  later  times  the  names  of  Dr.  Syrames  and  Mr. 
Loring  were  on  the  "  Andover  Association  "  (now  of 
Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian  Congregational  order). 
But  a  strong  feeling  had  grown  up  in  the  town  that 
the  First  Church  was  not  of  the  true  faith,  or  sup- 
porting an  Evangelical  ministry,  and  that  another 
church  ought  to  be  organized  in  the  North  Parish  for 
the  accommodation  of  individuals  of  the  First  Church 
■who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  its  prevailing  tone, 
and  for  persons  of  Calvinistic  faith,  who  had  become 
residents  of  the  parish,  but  had  not  removed  their 
connection  from  the  churches  in  the  respective  towns 
of  their  former  residence. 

The  South  and  West  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  favored  this  movement, 
and  aid  was  pledged  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained  among  the  churches  of 
the  county  and  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  North 
Andover,  a  little  cast  of  the  North  meeting-house. 
The  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  September  4, 
1834,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Evangelical  Church 
was  organized.  It  consisted  of  thirty-one  members  : 
seven  of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church,  fourteen 
from  the  South  Parish.  The  others  were  from  churches 
in  various  towns,  but  probably  nearly  all  residents  of 
North  Andover. 

The  church  was  supplied  with  preachers  for  some 
mouths  by  the  neighboring  churches.  In  18.35,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  first  minister  was  settled — the  Rev. 
Jesse  Page. 

In  186-5  the  original  house  of  worship  at  the  centre 
of  the  town  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  and  commo- 
dious church  edifice  was  built  in  the  Machine-shop 
Village. 

The  names  of  the  ministers  are  as  follows :  Rev. 
Jesse  Page,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1831,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  183.5;  Rev.  William 
T.  Briggs,  graduate  of  Oberlin  Institute  1844,  or- 
dained in  North  Andover  November  4,  1846  ;  Rev. 
Levi  H.  Cobb,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  18§4, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1857,  ordained  at 
North  Andover  October  28,  1857;  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Hamilton,  graduate  of  Amherst  College  1861,  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  1864,  ordained  at  North 
Andover  .June  28,  1865;  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Flagg,  gradu- 
ate of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  installed  at  North 
Andover  September  26,  1872;  Rev.  George  Pierce, 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1863,  installed  at 
North  Andover  October  16,  1878. 

The  following  churches  have  been  organized  in 
North  Andover  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned: Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1845;  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  1868  ;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
1880. 


Civil  and  Military. — The  civil  and  military 
movements  of  North  Andover  are  for  a  long  series  of 
years  so  intimately  connected  with  the  entire  town,  as 
originally  founded,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
either  precinct  or  parish  separately.  The  events, 
however,  which  occurred  on  the  territory  of  North 
Andover,  and  the  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  in  this 
sketch. 

The  first  town-meeting,  according  to  the  records, 
was  held  in  1656  at  the  house  of  John  Osgood.  The 
freeholders  were  expected  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  were  fined  for  absence.  Perfect  order  was  pre- 
served in  these  assemblies ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  if 
any  man  speak  in  town-meeting  after  silence  com- 
manded twice  by  the  moderator,  he  shall  forfeit 
twelve  pence.  Care  was  taken  that  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  various  estates  should  be  preserved  ac- 
curately by  inspection  every  three  years.  The  disci- 
pline with  regard  to  seats  in  the  meeting-house  was 
severe.  Young  persons  were  not  allowed  abroad  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  nights,  and  no  entertainmenls 
could  be  given  after  nine  o'clock.  The  settlement  of 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  was  especially  encouraged  ; 
and  the  building  of  mills  was  favored  greatly.  In 
1686  Henry  Ingalls  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  saw-mill 
on  Musketoe  River;  and  in  1695  Samuel  Csgood, 
John  Abbot,  Sr.,  Joseph  and  Henry  Chandler,  had 
liberty  granted  them  to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  Cochiche- 
wick  Brook  two  or  three  rods  above  the  lower  ford 
way,  probably  near  the  site  of  the  North  Andover 
Woolen  Mills. 

An  act  was  passed  June,  1801,  by  the  General 
Court  requiring  the  treasurer  of  the  proprietors  of 
Andover  to  pay  over  one-half  of  all  the  moneys  and 
estate  which  was  or  may  hereafter  be  in  his  hands  as 
treasurer  unto  the  trustees  of  the  Free  School  in  the 
North  Parish  in  .\ndover  for  instruction  in  the 
school. 

In  1765  it  was  voted  that: 

'^Whereas,  sundry  of  the  inlinbitanfsof  tlip  town  are  threa(ene<l  with 
injuries  and  abuses  from  riotous  assemblies  said  town  unanimously  voted 
tlieir  utter  aiiliorrence  of  all  such  violent  and  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings ;  and  tluu  tlie  selectmen,  the  luititia  olficere  and  magistrates  of  tho 
town  bi^  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  agreeable  to  law  to  sup- 
press the  same  ;  and  that  tho  frefcliolders  and  other  inhabitants  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  assist  them  therein." 

In  1765  a  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  James 
Frye,  Moody  Bridges,  Peter  Osgood,  Colonel  John 
Osgood  and  others,  residents  of  North  Andover,  ad- 
dressed the  following  instructions: 

^'  To  Sumiiel  Phillips,  Esq.,  Kepreseutatiee  for  the  lawn  of  Andover  in  hi* 
M'ljeMi/s  Province  of  the  Ma9sachu:>etts  Bai/  : 
"Sir,  Wo,  tho  freeholder  and  other  inhabitants  of  said  town,  legally 
assembled  in  town-ineeting  on  sjiid  day,  to  consider  what  may  be  proper 
on  our  part  to  be  done  at  this  critical  juncture,  being  a  time  we  appre- 
hend that  we  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  province,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  provinces  and  colonies  in  British  America,  are 
by  sundry  acts  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  especially  by  an  act 
commonly  called  the  .Stamp  .\ct,  in  danger  of  being  not  only  reduced  to 
such  indigent  circumstances  as  will  render  us  unable  to  manifest  our 
loyally  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  upon  all  occasions  we  have 
heretofore  done,  by  cheerfully  exhibiting  our  substance  for  the  defence 
of  tho  British  dominions  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  of  being  deprived 
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of  soinoof  our  most  valiiulilo  privili-ircs  wliiih  1>.v  cliiirtcr  and  loyalty 
we  liave  ahvavs  Ili,.n:;lit  aii.l  >li!l  think  c.iumIvis  justly  i-iititli.l  to  ; 
"Tli.Ti'fci.-'v.-tak.'  it  t"  1..-  a  .Inly  justly  .hu-  to  oursph  i'k  ali.l  iioBt<-r- 

1,1  V  lh.it  shall  -iiiiiilv  any  "  jUilipn.-ss  in  Villi  K.nslilinlils  totnl  nut  tuany 
inl.inal  tax.s  llial  alf  nn.hranv  .oloiii-  inilH>sr.l  ..th.i«isc  than  l.y  tli.. 
C'lRM-al  Court  of  this  i.roviii.H..a!:r,Tahh.  t..  Ih,- ronMituli.u,  ol  tin.  sov 
CTnmciit  :  That  von  ioin  in  sii.h  .liililnl  iinion.stiain.  -  i.,  lli.  Kiioj  aii.l 
I'arliann-nt  an.rothVr  lu-roniiii!;  in.i.Mii.s  as  shall  r,,in  ili,-  ^,n  al...t 
,„ol  aliilitv  to  oMain  a  r.-pral  of  Iho  .^tainl.  .\rt,  ali.l  .in  allo^ialaln  of  the 
,  inliiii  — o.  ni-,  th.-  conini.Tcial  alhiiis  of  this  i.r.Aini  f  lahonr  niulcr  hy 
,lo  1,  L.n-  .  xmilion  of  th..  acts  of  I'arlialiunt  ipslici  ting  111.,  sain..  ; 
uii.l  «■■  al...  .h  -II,.  Von  to  use  your  uunost  .■n.havois  that  all  .■xtruorili- 
nary  planl.s  an.l  uM't'nsiv.-  m.'.isnr.s  may  n|,on  all  occasions  aa  liiiKli  as 
possihlc  he  avoiiU-il  :  ami  vx-  \v,,iil.l  iccomincml  palticniarly  Ilia  stlidcst 
care  ami  th,.  utnmst  llrmli.ss  to  |,rivcnt  all  nnconstitntional  JraiiRhts 
ii|,..ii  the  puhlic  tiiiisnrv;  that  you  \u.iM  lis.,  y.,nr  hist  ciulcavor.s,  in 
cnj.imtion  with  the  oth.T  m.nil.cls  .,f  the  liciicial  Oaiit,  to  sniilir,  Bs 
all  ii.,l,,iis  nnhuvful  asscmhlics,  ami  1..  ,.i.-M-nt  all  unlauful  acts  of 
vi,,l.  n,  ,■  U|»in  the  pcreons  ami  siihslamc  ,.|  his  Jlajtstys  snl,j.-ctsin  this 


In  175i)  the  following  exjircssitm  tii'  s_vm]i:ith\Mvith 
the  .sufferers  during  the  eoiiiinotion  respecting  tlie 
Stamp  Act  is  hoiioralile  tti  llie  tiiwn  :  "  Being  put  to 
vote  whetlier  tlie  town  will  i^^trllct  their  Representa- 
tive to  use  his  iiilliience  in  the  (Jreat  and  General 
Court  of  this  province  that  the  siitl'erers  in  the  late 
troublesome  times  in  Boston  nitiy  have  a  consideration 
paid  them  out  of  the  Province  Treasury,  or  such 
other  way  as  said  Court  shall  judge  to  be  most  tit  and 
eiiuitable  :  "  it  passed  in  the  alliriuative. 

In  1708  it  was  voted  thtit  Stimuel  Phillips,  Capt. 
Peter  Osgood,  L'cd.  .Jtinies  I'rye  and  others  be  a  cmn- 
mittee  to  consiiler  some  measures  that  may  tend  to 
encourage  prudence  and  mtinulactiircs  and  to  lessen 
the  use  of  superfluities  in  the  town,  and  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  town  in  .Alay  next.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  reported  :  "  That  in  order  to  securing 
to  ourselves  and  transmitting  to  posterity  these 
invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious, which  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  our 
predecessors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  the  loss 
of  which  is  greatly  threatened  by  the  great  and  grow- 
ing imprudences  jinil  immnralities  among  ns, — The 
committee  are  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  use 
their  utmost  endeavors,  and  that  they  enforce  their 
endeavors  by  their  cxtiniple,  for  the  suppressing  of  ex- 
travagance, idleness  tind  vice,  and  for  the  promoting 
of  industry,  economy  and  good  morals  ;  and  by  all 
prudent  means  endeavor  to  discountenance  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  foreign  superfluities,  and  to 
promote  and  encourtigc  manufactures  in  the  town." 
The  above  report  \v;is  unanimously  accepteil  by  the 
town. 

In  1770,  "The  town,  taking  into  consiilcratiun  the 
distresses  this  province  is  laboring  under  by  tlie 
operation  of  a  hite  act  of  Parliment  imposing  duties 
on  lea,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  made  and  passi:d  for  the 
express  purpose  of  niisingii  revenue  in  the  Americtm 
Colonies  without  their  consent,  which  we  apprehenil 
is  oppressive,  repugnant  to  the  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  i)eople,  contniry  both  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  tlie  royal  Charter  granted  by  their 
majesties  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  province,  whereby  are  ordained  and  establish- 
ed the  having  and  enjoying  all  liberties  :lii.1  iiiiiiiuni- 
tics  of  iVce  tilid  natiual  burn  subjects;  and  subversive 
of  the  great  and  good  designs  of  ouf  most  wiirthy 
ancestors,  who  crossed  the  ocetm,  willingly  exposed 
themselves  to  every  danger.  ]>arted  with  their  blood 
iind  treasure,  suffered  hunger,  ctdd  ;ind  nakedness, 
and  every  other  hardship  human  iKiturc  is  ca|iable 
of,  to  ]iurcli:ise  and  defcnil  a  i|uiet  ludiitation  for 
themselves  and  posterity;  Tlicrelbrc  viiled,  inmine 
COiifruiliniile. 

"1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  fiieml  of  liherty  an.l  to  the  Ihilish  con- 
stitution to  use  all  lesal  nieaBlires  to  prev.-nt,  if  po.ssihle.the  execiiti..n  of 
B.'iid  act.  an.l  woul.l  enihrace  tliia  opp'Ttunity  to  expivsi  our  warmest 
snililu.k.  to  the  luerchanls  ami  other  j:entl.-m.-n  .,f  li,,st,m  and  oilier 
tra.lin-  towns  in  this  province  forth,-  n-iilar..-.,iislitati,.nal  an.l  spirited 
measiiri-s  iiiiisued  hv  them,  troni  piiiici|iles  truly  [jeneroiis,  for  repellin- 
tyranny  ami  oppression  an.l  .■slahlishing  Ih.ise  ri,i;lits  for  themselves  and 
coiinlrj  which  they  are  entitle.l  to  as  men  ami  as  Kio^-lislimen. 

"i;    Thatwo   will,  hy  all   legal  ami   coiistitnli.inal    asures   in    our 

ipportan.l  eiio.iurago  the  iion  iiupi.rtati.m  aiiieement  of  Iho 
■hants  ;  and  that  we  will  have  no  couiiii,.rdal  ,>r  so.ial  connexhms. 
.lireetiv  orin.lirectlv,  with  those  persons  who,  aseiiemieB  to  the  country, 
.liv.-so'd  of  every  pul.lic  vlrtui-,  an.l  even  of  humanity  its.df,  rei;ardle«a 
.,f  ami  .l.aft.i  the  miseries  and  calaiiiili.-B  whi.li  threaten  this  people, 
pi.-f.iriiiK  tli..iro«n  private  iuLT.'St  l.i  the  liherty  an.l  fieeiLim  of  the 
ciiiiiiiiinity,  are  sor.lidly  endeavorins!  to  r.iunteract  such  henevolent  and 
salnlaiy  aVn'onii'iit. 

•■:',,  Thai  «o  will  encourage  frugality,  iuduRtry  an.l  the  manufactureB 
of  tl.is,'.,iiiitiv  ;  an.l  that  we  will  not  make  use  of  any  foreign  tea,  or 
Biitl.-r  it  t..  I,.,  us.-.l  in  onr  families  (,ase  of  si.-ku.-ss  ah.m-ex.epte.n,  until 
the  a.-t  imposing  a  duty  on  that  article  he  rep<;ale.l  and  a  (jcneral  iiiipor- 

In  1774  it  was, — 

"!l.s,.l,,:l.  That  no  pel,s..ii  in  this  |..wii  who  has  h.-retofore  hepn 
c.ui.  ,rii,.l  in  v,.H.Iiiig  lea,  or  any  otlou-  pcrs.m,  may,  on  any  pretence 
what,  v,  I.  .uh.  r  -,  II  himself,  or  he  aicessory  to  selliuK,  any  tea  of  foreign 
inip.,ilaii.,n.   wlnlo  it  remains  hurthened    with  a  duly,  under  penalty 

In  December,  1774,  it  was, — 

"  n,  s.,/c,v/,  That  it  is  the  indispensahlo  duty  of  this  town  to  conform 
an.l  finiilv  a.lh.re  to  the  Association  of  the  lllan.l  .Vm.uican  Continental 
Cougr.'ss,  ami  to  the  resolve  of  the  Proviii.  ial  c..iigr.-ss  .,f  the  .'^^th  of  De- 
c.Miiher.  tlnovto  ivlaling  :  an.l  iii  or.l.-r  that  this  mav  I  ,■  tl.,,r..iighly  ef- 
lerte.l,  that  theinhahitalita.,f  the  town  of  the  age  ..f  t«.nly-one  yeara 
an.l  iip«-ar,lBSiilis.-iihe  t..  the  f.,ll.,wiiig  agrc-ni.'iit.  viz   : 

"We,  Ih.-  siil.s,  r.l.,1-.  haling  attentively  r..iisi.lei,..l  the  Association 
of  the  liiau.l  Aio.ii.an  ( '..iiliiieiilal  Cimgivss,  respecting  the  iion-inipor- 
tati.,n,  mm  .'\p"il..ti"ii  ml  ii..ii-c.iiisiiiiipli.in  ol  g.ioils,  etc..  signed  by 
III..  Ihlcjal.s.l  lliisaii.l  olh.-r  col.iiii..s  oil  the  i:oiitinent,  and  the  ro- 
s,.|v,i  "I  111  ri,,-.  .le  ial  Congress  of  the  .'.111  of  Deceniher  t  hereto  relating, 
,1,,  l„.,,inh  :,p|.iMi,  Ihe.s.iine  and  every  part  of  llieiii;  and  in  order  to 
nial,,.  -  .1,1  A",„  1..1I esolve  our  own  pers.inal  acl,  Ilo,  by  these  pres- 
ents, iiiiUr  th.' .sacre.l  ties. if  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  our  country, 
tiriiiivaL-iv.' and  associale  fully  ami  completely  to  ohs.rve  and  keep  all  and 
eveiyaili.lean.l  .laiiseiu  sai.l  Ass,,eiation,  aiel  r.-s.ilve  contained,  ac- 
conliiig  lo  the  true  intent,  tneaning  ami  letter  Iheieof.  and  will  duly 
inform  and  give  notice  of  every  evasion  or  cnlraventiou  of  either,  aa 
far  as  we  ar.'  aide  ;  anil  wo  furllii'r  covenant  that  if  any  pei-son  or  per- 
B.,iis.,l  Iheageoftwentvone  years  anil  upwards  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 

si,l,„r this  agreemeli't,  when    tendere.l  to  him  or  them,  that   we  will 

«  ill, .haw  all  ommeice.  traile  or.l.-alillg  from  such,  s.i  l.ing  as  theyshall 
coiilimi,-  thus  inimical  to  the  pilhlie  goo.l,  an.l  that  tll.-ir  ualm-s  shall  ho 
enleieil  on  the  reconls  of  this  town  an.l  puhlislie.l  in  the  ;.■<..«■  (;,i;e«f  as 
enemies  to  their  country." 

.Tanuary  2,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  Colonel  James  Frye,  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson, 
Cjipfain  John  Farnum  and  Moody  liridges  were 
members,  to  observe  that  the  resolves  of  ibr  (iraiid 
American  an.l  Provincial  Congresses  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  instructions  to  the  cummitlee  rerpiire 
them  to — 
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"  Use  tht^ir  utmost  endeavours  that  the  non-consumption  agreement  be 
6trictly  jidhered  to  ;  to  encourage  the  people  to  improve  the  breed  of 
Bheepand  to  increase  their  number;  to  encourage  frugality,  economy 
and  industry,  and  pronuite  agriculture,  arts  and  numufactures,  and  dis- 
couutenauce  and  dtscouragu  every  species  of  extravagjince  ami  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  that  they  recomnien<;  to  tlie  people  of  the  town  that  they,  on 
the  death  of  any  near  relations,  go  into  no  further  niotirtiing  dress  than 
a  black  cr^ipe  or  rib!)on  on  the  arm  or  hat  for  men,  and  a  black  ribbon 
or  necklace  for  women  ;  that  said  Committee  inspect  tiie  inercbatits  and 
traders  in  this  town,  and  give  information  to  the  public  of  all  per^jons  as 
shall  violate  the  Ninth  article  of  the  Association  by  advancing  the  price 
of  their  goods;  that  they  apply  to  all  merchants  and  traders  in  this  town 
immediately  after  tbw  tenth  day  of  October  next,  and  take  a  full  inven- 
tory of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  which  sliall  then  be  in  their 
bands,  and  shall  require  tliem  to  otter  no  more  of  those  goods  for  sale  ; 
and  if  any  merchant,  trailer  or  others  shall  refuse  to  have  an  inventory 
taken,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  after  the  tenth  of  October  aforesaid  anysncli 
goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  the  Committee  is  directed  to  take  the  goods 
into  their  possession,  at  the  risque  of  the  proper  owners,  until  the  repeal 
of  the  .\cts  referred  to,  and  publisli  the  names  of  such  refractory  mer- 
chants or  traders,  that  they  may  meet  with  the  merits  of  enemies  to  their 
country  ;  and  the  town  doth  hereby  engage  to  assist  and  support  said 
committee  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust ;  that  the  Committee  inspect 
the  conduct  of  every  person  in  the  town  touching  the  aforesdd  Associa- 
tion ;  that  if  any  person  or  pei-sons  shall  wilfully  violate  said  Associa- 
tion, that  the  majority  of  said  Committee  cause  the  name  of  such  person 
or  persons  forthwith  to  be  published  in  the  /iazHte,  to  the  end  that  all 
such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  publicly  known  ;  and 
it  is  further  recommended  to  said  Committee  that  they  act  in  every  re- 
spect as  it  shall  appear  to  tliem  to  be  their  duty  as  a  Committes  of  inspec- 
tion, whose  duty  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  the  Continental  Associa- 
tion and  Provincial  Kesolvcs. " 

June  12,  177f),  the  question  iM-insput,  "Whether, 
should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  ^5afely  of  the 
colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  you  will  solemnly  engage  with  your 
lives  and  fortunes  to  s-upport  them  in  the  measure," 
it  passed  in  the  afBrmative  unanimously. 

Oct.  3d,  1776,  it  w'as  voted  to  support  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  should  they  conclude  to  submit  a 
constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the  State  to 
the  people  thereof. 

In  1777  the  town  voted  to  supply  the  families  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  this  town,  that  are  engaged  in  the  Continental 
army,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  their  circum- 
stances may  require,  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the 
General  Court. 

July  2,  177!),  Mr.  Sam'l  Osgood,  Mr.  Sam'l  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Mr.  John  Farnum  and  Mr.  Zebediah  Abbot,  were 
elected  delegates  "  to  attend  at  the  convention  to  be 
holden  at  Cambridge,  on  September  next,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  Constitution  of  Government." 

The  conduct  of  the  town  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  most  exemplary.  There  was  great  unan- 
imity of  feeling  and  a  resolute  determination  to  stand 
by  the  patriot  cause.  In  raising  men  and  taking  care 
of  their  families,  the  town  was  patriotic,  charitable 
and  liberal.  And  the  persons  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  sentiments  of  the  town  were  expressed  in  the 
resolves  which  have  been  already  quoted. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  which  preceded, 
and  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  followed  the 
adoption  of  these  resolves.  North  Anduver  took  an 
important  and  conspicuous  part.     Her  soldiers  in  the 


French  War  were  in  almost  every  engagement;  her 
officers  were  able,  efficient  and  distinguished.  Col. 
James  Frye,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  man  in 
the  town,  commenced  at  Crown  Point  that  career  as 
a  commander  which  culminated  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Col.  Joseph  Frye,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
struction of  Acadia,  commenced  in  this  war  his  long 
and  brilliant  career  of  service.  His  house  in  North 
Andover  stood  near  the  famous  elm-tree  planted  by 
Chaplain  Frye  when  he  departed  with  Lovewell's 
expedition.  He  h:id  command  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  outside  Fort  William  Henry,  when  the  disas- 
trous attack  was  made  on  it  by  Montcalm  with  his 
savages.  He  fought  the  eTieray  in  front,  opposed 
capitulation  in  the  rear,  and  slew  the  savage  who  led 
him  forth  a  prisoner  to  torture  and  death. 

*'  In  the  massacre  which  followed  the  surrender  he  was  dragged  into 
the  woods,  stripped  of  liis  clothes,  escept  his  shirt,  and  was  about  to  be 
murdered,  wlien,  in  the  sudden  strength  of  desperation,  be  sprang  upon 
his  foe.  all  unarmed  and  naked  as  he  was,  beat  down  and  dispatched  the 
warrior  who  was  already  e-vulting  in  his  anticipated  scalping.  Three 
days  he  wandered  through  the  forests  iu  a  state  bordering  on  distraction. 
Buffering  in  body  and  mind  from  the  long  protracted  Iiorrore  of  the 
tight,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  massacre  and  his  perils  and  exposure. 
At  last  he  found  his  way  b.ick  to  Fort  Kdward  in  a  most  pitablc  condi- 
tion, half  starved  and  nearly  crazed,  and  in  the  same  naked  condition 
in  which  he  had  escaped  from  the  savage.  But  with  tender  nursing  ho 
regained  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  lived  to  render  more  valiant 
service  in  the  war,  and  in  the  Revolution  be  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier-general.' ' 

A  petition  was  granted  iiim  to  purchase  land  iu  the 
region  of  the  Saco  and  Ossipee  Rivers,  and  about  1770 
he  settled  there  with  some  associates  from  Andover. 

On  May  23,  1759,  John  Farnum,  of  Andover,  solic- 
ited aid  from  the  government  on  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Canada  expedition.  John  Beverly  and 
others  made  a  similar  application,  and  their  applica - 
tious  were  successful. 

The  prominent  officers  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  from  North  Andover  were  Captain  Joseph  Frye, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Frye,  Colonel  Moody 
Bridges,  Surgeon  Ward  Noyes,  Captain  John  Farnum, 
Captain  Thomas  Farrington  and  Captain  Abiel 
Frye. 

The  military  experience  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  soon  proved  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  colonies, 
in  the  great  conflict  out  of  which  the  independence 
of  this  country  was  secur'^d.  As  it  became  necessary 
to  defend  the  principles  avowed  by  the  citizens  of 
North  Andover  in  the  resolves  and  instructions  they 
adopted,  the  soldiers  and  olficers  of  the  English  and 
American  forces  in  the  French  War  came  to  the  front 
with  their  skill  and  courage,  and  the  declarations  of 
the  town  were  renewed  with  greater  force.  New 
names  appeared,  it  is  true,  but  many  a  familiar  form 
presented  itself  ready  for  the  new  conflict.  Into 
the  councils  of  the  town  entered  Samuel  Phillips  and 
Samuel  Osgood,  and  in  martial  array  stood  Gen.  James 
Frye  with  his  military  training  and  his  soldierly 
genius;  Col.  Moody  Bridges  with  his  fervid  popular 
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oratory  and  his  courage  and  resohition  ;  Capt.  Peter 
().-g:o<i(l,  C'a]Jt.  .lolin  Farnuni,  ('apt.  Henry  Iiigalls  uitli 
tluir  (lid  II  niradc  ^■ill.alnl^.  Saiiiurl  I'liillips  liad 
spoken  the  voice  oftiie  young  men  of  the  town  when 
he  deehired,  "  We  must  wateh  against  every  eneroaeh- 
nient  and  with  the  Idrlitude  of  cahii,  intrepid  resohi- 
lioii  opixso  tliein.  llnborn  generations  will  either 
hless  us  for  our  activity  and  magnanimity,  or  curse  us 
lor  our  pusilhinimity."  His  successor  in  the  House  of 
lU'presentatives,  Col  Bridges  was  instructed  as  to  his 
duty  in  language  somewhat  familiar  to  himself,  in 
which  it  was  declared,  "  May  all  that  is  dear  in  nature 
defend  us,  and  not  oidy  us,  lint  our  domesticities  that 
are  possessed  o(  the  least  degree  of  feeling,  from  such 
an  inquisition."  Col.  Bridges  was  sent  to  the  First 
I'rovincial  Congress  wliiih  met  in  Salem,  September, 
1774.  A  C<  niniittee  of  iDsjiection  for  the  town  was 
cho.-eu  .January  2,  177">,  to  see  that  the  resolves  of  the 
Continental  and  i'rovincial  Congrei-ses  were  adhered 
to,  and  "  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  every  person  in  the 
town  touching  the  aforesaiil  association."  On  this 
committee  were  Col.  .lan.es  Frye,  (Jol.  Samuel  John- 
son, Ensign  .Joshua  Holt,  Capt.  John  Farnuni,  Col. 
Moody  Bridges,  Ensign  Ste|)lien  Holt,  Samuel  Frye 
and  Lieut.  John  Ingalls.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was 
also  a])])ointed,  on  which  the  names  of  those  who  have 
a]ipeared  so  olten  are  repeated. 

At  this  time  there  were  four  companies  in  the  town, 
numbering  in  all  four  hiuulrtd  men.  Twocompanits 
appearon  the  muster-roUsof  the  "Lexington  Alarm," 
in  ihe  regiment  of  Col.  .lames  Frye. 

Col.  Johnson  labored  incessantly  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  patriotic  forces,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple with  great  earncstnoss  and  force.  His  regiment 
was  rapidly  (llled,  and  ids  address  to  his  soldiers  wa^ 
eloquent  and  inspiring.  The  first  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish attempts  to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
colonists  had  been  made  by  Leslie  and  his  forces  in 
Salem,  in  February,  1775,  and  had  been  successful 
under  the  leadership  of  the  firm  and  fearless  Timothy 
Pickering ;  and  when  a  few  weeks  after,  the  country  was 
roused  and  alarmed  by  the  struggle  at  Concord  and 
Le.\ington,  the  soldiers  of  North  Andovcr,  already 
organized,  marched  to  the  conHict.  Four  com|ianies 
are  recorded  as  having  marched  from  Andover  to 
Cambridge,  April  1!»,  1775.  A  '•number  of  age<l  men 
and  some  un:ilile  to  beai-  arms,  rode  to  Cambridge  on 
the  day  of  the  ahum  and  the  lolbjwiiig  day  to  carry 
provisions  to  those  who  stood  in  need."  At  this  time 
Samuel  Osgood  appeared  on  the  field  and  commenced 
his  long  career  as  soldier  and  statesman. 

The  journals  of  the  .soldiers  and  the  records  all 
give  evidence  of  the  /.eal  and  devotion  of  the  town  in 
the  opening  skirmish  of  the  war,  and  in  the  memo- 
rable  engagements   which   followeil   and    taught    the 

British  government  and  all  n  in  the  colonies  that 

there  were  Americans  who  were  ready  to  fight  for 
their  rights,  and  the  imlepeiidi'nc'e,  if  need  be,  id  their 
countrv. 


The  town  promptly  responded  to  tiie  coiiimunica- 
tion  liouj  ijie  l'ro\incial  Congress,  signed  by  .loseph 
W'arr.n,  president,  that  ■(iencral  <  iajie  had  ntti  riy  ilis- 
ijualified  liini.selfto  seive  the  colony  a>  ( ioverno]-,"  by 
choosing  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  .Ir.,  to  reioesent  them 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  nieetiiu;- 
house  in  Watertown  on  Wednesday,  the  Hist  of 
May  inst.  (1775).  Mr.  Phillips'  services  in  this  Con- 
gress are  thus  recorded  by  his  biograi)her: 

'■llMling  lliis  i.ri„.il  .111-.  Millies  «u»  H.ir,,  „„  i,  ...IIUMit t w.  lurMlilVr 
will,  (i,.„iT;,l  \\.,.\m<-t.m  i.ii,.,,  |„„uia  .„„„„n..l  «illi  Ih,-  «iii  ;  lie  «as 

„l»u  in  luiml  MH..■,^^ 11, ,„|,l,lUttl-..,  lu  .Oil  l,t,-]  ,,«„  Ih,  Ly|..l,.v  .M.lc-s 

iNiHl.-.l  l.y  tlio  C.ntiiK-uliil  f..i.j,-.i«,s  iin.l  llie  notes  .,r  llm  Itfa-iver- 
O.ii.-nil  ;  tu  dnv.t  111.;  nuKh-nng  ,ii..l  |,;i.vins  of  mi»  niililia  cui,i|«iiy,  tu 
nmhl.-l-  ^iM.l  lui.v  iiiii.tlior,  i-tc,  ,-lc.  In  all  this  Im  ilislinguiBlicil  liim- 
sell  and  .lid  lioiu.i-  t.j  the  tuwn  Iv  l.-l,r.»enli-.l." 

The  difliculties  under  which  the  soldiers  labored  at 
this  lime  are  strongly  set  forth  in  the  following  com- 
tnunication,  dtited '•  C.imp  in  Cambridge,  August  '2, 
1775,"  addl■es^ed  ''To  the  Honorable,  the  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  General  Court  assembled,"  by  Benja- 
min Ames,  a  ctipttdn  in  Colonel  James  Frye's  regi- 
ment : 


•'  Your  iftiliomr,  .a  .nptaill  in  Col.  .la 
leave  to  ivliit.-  that  the  coiii]«.ny  wliic  h  Iw  h 
loiisibliug  „f  tmj-seviMi  non-coniinJ,5iom'il  o 
camp  at  (  alul.liilai.  on  Iho  lUtli  of  Aluil  lai,l 
Coni|iaiiy  has  n'giilarly  done  duty  ;  bnt,  thoi 
Reivire  of  this  fuJony  ahovi.  thrie  months,  n. 
liiirt  of  tho  forty  shillings  uhii-li  a  Ian-  Ooiig 


t-'nt,  beg3 


s  thi?  honor  to  • 
liera  ,t  soldi.T.s,  ,amu  into 
that  siiuo  that  time  said 
SU  they  havo  been  in  the 
:  one  man  has  leeeived  one 
esspioniis.'dsliould  be  ud- 
Tanceil  to  them.  That  these  soldiei-s,  with  many  of  their  families,  have 
sulleled  dillicultiestliat  are  not  small  by  reason  of  this  delay.  Thoir 
necessities  have  l.i'en  growing  daily  more  urnent,  till,  at  length,  I  am 
able  to  withstand  their  inipurtiinily  no  h.iiser.  I  am,  thciel..re,  con- 
strained must  earneslly  to  entH'at  of  this  llon.jiable  Court  that  lelii-f  to 
which  your  liuniUo  petitioner  pr.-sumes  he  has  some  tLiiiii  in  justice,  i; 
your  Petitioner,  tis  in  duty  bound,  sliall  ever  piay." 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was  granted,  and  I\Ir. 
Samuel  Phillips  was  empowered  to  carrv  out  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

It  is  dilHciilt  to  realize  the  elfect  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  had  upon  the  people  of  the  colonies 
generally,  of  the  colony  in  which  it  was  Ibuglit  espe- 
cially, and  of  the  towns  which,  :il  great  sacrifice,  had 
sent  their  fathers  and  sons  into  the  conflict.  The  re- 
turn of  the  dead  and  wounded  to  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
rural  community  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men.  The  lietit  of  ])reliminary 
debtite  had  roused  the  jiassions  of  men  to  :i  point  of 
resisttince,  but  the  result  of  the  blows  struck  being 
brought  to  their  very  firesides,  changed  the  indigim- 
tioii  of  coiilli cling  opiniim  to  the  e.Ntisiicration  of  grief 
and  the  desperation  of  the  mourner.  The  mild  and 
feeble  eim)lions  were  roused  at  once  to  defiant  ini- 
[Hilses,  ami  the  community  dwelt  upon  every  jiersonal 
detail  of  the  struggle  with  keen  and  intense  interest. 
The  story  of  Colonel  Frye,  who  hastened  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  to  the  bloody  scene,  wtis  rehearsed 
with  pride  jit  his  home.  The  jiccmint  given  by  .lohn 
Barker,  of  his  rescue  id'  Benjtimin  I'aniiini  Irom  the 
jaws  of  death  in  the  miilst  of  the  battle,  has  been 
passed    with    pride    from   generation    to   generation. 
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Salem  Poor,  a  slave,  became  a  hero  iu  the  town.  The 
painful  doubt  which  surrounded  the  fate  of  Captain 
Furbush  and  Samuel  IJailey,  Jr.,  hung  like  a  pall 
over  the  community.  The  generation  which  saw  Cap- 
tain Farnum  brought  home  on  a  litter  improvised  by 
his  neighbors  has  entirely  passed  away,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  those  who  remember  the  old  Christian  hero 
as  he  hoTibled  to  his  seat  as  deacon  of  the  First  Church, 
a  model  of  faith  and  heroic  patriotism.  And  cun- 
spicous  among  all  was  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  James 
Frye's  regiment — Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge — the  beloved 
physician,  the  influential  citizen,  the  wise  public  ser- 
vant, the  patriotic  soldier,  during  more  than  half  a 
century  of  useful  service  in  war  and  peace. 

While  the  sons  of  North  Andover  were  busy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  many  of  the  citizens  of  beleaguered 
Boston  sought  refuge  iu  her  safe  and  quiet  homes.  A 
large  portion  of  the  library  of  Harvard  College  was 
sent  to  Samuel  Osgood  for  safe  keeping.  The  town 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  place  of  refuge  during 
the  dangers  of  wars  and  sieges.  Not  only  in  the 
Revolution,  but  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  merchants 
of  Salem  and  Boston  took  up  their  abode  among  its 
charming  hills  and  valleys  and  in  the  families  of  its 
thrifty  and  cultivated  citizens. 

The  suffering  in  the  town  at  this  period  became 
great.  The  absence  of  a  great  number  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  during  the  summer  season  of  1775  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  of  a  large  part  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry and  the  provision  usually  made  for  winter  in 
that  sparsely-settled  region.  As  the  war  went  on  this 
difficulty  was  not  removed.  When  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton was  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  American  army  were  transferred  to  re- 
moter fields,  and  their  absence  from  home  was 
necessarily  of  longer  continuance.  They  were  found 
in  many  engagements  and  iu  every  section  of  the 
country.  They  were  in  service  in  New  York.  The 
men  of  North  Andover  were  enrolled  in  the 
Continental  army.  Their  brave  old  colonel, 
James  Frye,  had  fought  his  fight  and  was 
reposing  in  the  grave-yard,  not  having  reached  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  having  reached  the  con- 
summatiqn  of  his  life-long  efl'ort  for  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Homo  fait,  truly  says  his  epitaph. 
But  Jolinson  and  Farnum  remained,  and  the  soldiers 
followed  them  wherever  their  services  were  needed. 
They  were  at  Bennington  and  Stillwater.  They 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  winter  camp  at  Valley 
Forge.  Captain  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  men  were 
engaged  in  Rhode  Island.  And  of  the  services  of 
Colonel  Johnson  at  Stillwater  and  during  the  entire 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne, 
it  has  been  said  : 

"Iu  1777  he  cuiiiiimii(tcd  a  reginioiit  (U-t-iched  from  tlie  county  of 
Essex  and  led  them  to  vietory  ami  glory  in  tho  memorable  action  on  the 
7tU  of  Octol'er,  when  his  tiriiuieiis  ami  courage  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. His  regiment  was  a  part  of  tliat  respectable  yeomanry  whom 
General  Burgoyne  tiouor'edaa  tho  owneis  of  the  soil,  men  determined  to 
conquer  or  die.    This  waa  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Kegiment,  which 


Colonel  Johnson  commanded  through  the  war,  and  with  promptness  and 
punctuality  answered  the  requisitions  of  Government  iu  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  tho  several  corps  which  composed  the  regiment." 

As  the  war  went  on  the  sufferings  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  increased.  Business  was  neglected.  There  was 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothing ;  the  lands  became 
exhausted  ;  the  flocks  and  herds  decreased.  But  the 
people  of  North  Andover  did  all  in  their  power  to  rise 
above  the  general  disaster,  encouraged  the  soldiers  and 
provided  for  their  families.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  town  were  not  neglected.  The  work 
of  furnishing  homespun  clothes  for  citizens  and  sol- 
diers was  diligently  carried  on  in  the  houses.  The 
town  was  liberal  in  bestowing  bounties  on  the  soldiers. 

No  family  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country  before  and  during  and  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  than  the  family  of  Phillips.  De- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  influential  ministere  of 
the  colony,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  settled  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Andover  iu  1710,  and  through  his  own 
agency  and  that  of  his  remarkable  sons  and  grandsons 
he  shaped  the  destiny  of  that  portion  of  the  original 
town.  Of  his  sons,  Samuel,  b)rn  February  24,1715, 
graduate  of  Harvard  1734 ;  John,  born  January  7, 1720, 
graduate  of  Harvard  1735;  and  William,  born  July  6, 
1725,  Samuel  settled  in  North  Andover,  and  in  1752 
built  the  house  which  has  already  been  described,  and 
is  an  heir-loom  of  the  family.  He  established  him- 
self there  in  trade.  He  married  Elizabeth  Barn- 
ard, a  cousin  of  the  minister  and  "  his  household 
was  a  model  of  a  Christian  family,  his  wife  being  a 
lady  of  rare  virtues  and  himself  deacon  of  the  North 
Church,  a  man  of  inflexible  principles  and  integrity." 
He  was  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  being  Representative,  Senator 
and  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
times.  He  died  in  1790,  leaving  one  son,  Samuel 
Pliillips,  Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Phebe  Foxcroft,  of 
Cambridge,  and  who  was  known  as  "Judge  "  Phillips. 
He  resided  after  his  marriage  in  the  South  Parish,  and 
induced  his  father  and  his  uncle  to  found  Phillips 
Academy.  The  original  design  was  to  locate  the 
academy  in  the  North  Parish,  near  the  femily  home- 
stead, but  it  was  found  dilHcult  to  purchase  the  land, 
and  the  South  Parish  was  made  the  important  and  in- 
fluential centre  of  academic  and  theological  education. 
The  constitution  and  deeds  of  trust  were  signed  April 
21,1778.  Shortly  after  this  "Judge"  Phillips  re- 
moved to  the  South  Parish,  where  he  died  February 
10,  1802. 

His  son,  John  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1795,  entered  into  trade  in  Charlestown  and  married 
Miss  Lydia  Gorham,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Gorliam,  shortly  after  which  he  moved  to  North 
Andover.  It  was  on  the  event  of  his  marriage  that 
partisan  papers  of  the  day  announced  that  the  peace 
of  the  Commonwealth  w-as  secured,  as  the  rival  fami- 
lies of  Phillips  and  (Jorham  were  at  last  united. 
John    Phillips   died   at  the  age  of  forty-four  years, 
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leaving  a  wi<low  with  thirteen  children,  three  sons. 
A  more  disnilied  and  exemplary  I'ainily  never  lived 
in  Xorth  Andover. 

Mrs.  Pliil lips  was  a  unit  nre(l,sell'-coiilai lied  Chris tiun 
woman,  and  her  daughters  jiossessed  the  refinement  of 
the  mother  combined  with  that  calm  judgment  and 
discretion  for  which  the  family  of  Phillips  had  long 
been  noted.  The  presence  of  lu-rself  and  her  family 
gave  tone  to  the  town. 

The  description  of  the  Phillips  JIanse  given  by 
Misa  I5.iiley  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here  : 

'•  Tlie  I'liillips  manso  is  piubably  tlu>  richest  of  any  in  tlio  town  in 
ancii-nt  ri-lics  of  unci-stna  grandmir.  Tlii'  fine  olJ  lUniily  portraits,  tbo 
portrait  of  Wasliiligtou"  [now  reniovrd]  "presented  by  his  uepliews, 
the  antique  silver  tiinlianl  and  porringers,  the  niassivo  sideboard,  the 
carved  cabinet  in  which  u.sed  to  be  kept  mysterious  packet-s  of  ancient 
letters,  too  private  and  sacred  to  be  read  by  any  outside  tho  family,  the 
tapestries  wrouj-ht  by  hands  lonj;  ago  mouldered  to  dust,  tho  samplers 
in  frames  over  the  mantel,  and  the  proliU-s  of  the  lirst  master  and 
mistress  of  tho  manse  ;  in  the  Ijall  the  library  of  quaint  old  books 
owned  by  Kenerations  of  ministers  dating  back  to  tho  settlement  of  the 
colony, — all  these  appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination  and  stir  the  feel- 
ings deeply,  as  oue  goes  from  rijom  to  loiuu  in  this  ancient  house." 

One  of  the  nio.st  iiiqiortant  political  movements 
during  the  war  was  ihe  adoption  of  a  f^tate  Constitu- 
tion by  JIassachusetts.  Until  ITTt)  the  Provincial 
Congress  had  constituted  the  civil  power  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  de|iart- 
ments  of  government,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
efficiency  in  the  organi/ation.  This  question,  like 
all  others  involving  a  radical  change,  created  a  very 
considerable  commotion  and  gave  rise  to  sharp  dis- 
cussion and  hot  debate.  Andover  voted  to  leave  the 
matter  with  the  House  of  Representatives  ;ind  the 
Council,  and  finally  a.ssuined  direct  opposition  to  the 
measure.  To  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  ijuestion  of  organizing  the 
government,  the  North  Parish  furnished  the  mem- 
ber for  the  town, — Col.  Samuel  .Johnson,  who  ac- 
cepted willingly  the  instructions  of  the  town  in  which 
it  declared,  "  We  therefore  conclude  that  to  set 
about  the  forming  a  New  Constitution  of  (Govern- 
ment at  this  time  is  unnecessary,  impolitic  and  dan- 
gerous;  and  it  is  accordingly  our  direction  that  you 
oppose  it  with  those  solid  arguments  of  wliich  you 
are  so  fruitful,  and  tliat  you  do  it  vigorously  and 
perseveringly." 

The  House  having  failed  to  acce|>t  the  report  of  a 
coniniittee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution,  a  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  in  Cambridge  in  1779, 
and  the  town  was  represented  by  Samuel  O.sgood, 
Samuel  Phillips,  .Jr.,  Zebediah  Abbot  and  John 
Farnum,  Jr. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  ;i  most  important  step 
was  taken  by  the  towns  of  Kssex  County, — a  stej) 
which  had  a  controlling  influence  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  under  a  Constitution.  The  difficul- 
ties surrounding  this  question  were  immense.  The 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  still  on  the  people.  In 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke  they  had 
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become  jeal^ms  of  all  authority,  and  were  hardly 
willing  to  clothe  any  government  with  ]Hiwer  sutti- 
cieiit  to  give  it  even  a  practical  operation.  Liberty 
was  in  tlanger  of  degenerating  inio  license. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  public  afl'airs  that  The- 
ophilus  I'arsons,  a  young  lawyer  in  Xewburyport, 
stepped  forth  and  commenced  that  career  which  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 
setts— perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her  jurists.  At  his 
instigation  a  meeting  of  the  freeholdi'rs  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  by  law  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  was  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  1778.  Res- 
olutions were  adopted  setting  forth  the  defects  in 
the  Constititution  tilretidy  proposed,  desiring  the 
selectmen  to  issue  circular  letters  to  the  several  towns  in 
Essex  County,  to  meet  by  delegates  in  convention, 
and  choosing,  as  representatives  of  Newburyport  in  the 
convention,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Tristram  Dalton, 
Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Jonathan  Jackson  and  Stephen 
Cro.ss.  This  convention  met  in  Ipswich  in  Ajnil  of 
that  year,  and  among  the  names  recorded  itppear 
those  of  Ward,  (xoodhue,  Andrews,  Goodale,  Sl)ringer^ 
of  Salem;  Putnam  and  Shillaber,  of  Danvers;  Farley 
and  Noyes,  of  Ipswich  ;  Coffin  and  Porter,  of 
Gloucester;  Gould  and  Clarke,  of  Topsfield  ;  D.idge,  of 
Wcnham;  Perley,  of  lioxlord ;  and  the  "  Honorable 
Caleb  Gushing,  E-q.,   of  Salisbury." 

Under  a  vote  of  the  convention  Messrs.  Parsons, 
Goodale  and  Putnam  were  appointetl  a  committee 
"to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment;  to  state  the  non-conformity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prepareil  liy  the  convention  of  this  state  to  those 
principles;  and  to  delineate  the  outlines  of  a  consti- 
tution coiifonualile  thereto,  and  to  rep  irt  the  same  to 
this  body." 

Can  we  at  this  day  estimate  the  difliculty  of  this 
task?  The  spirit  which  had  thus  far  animated 
Massachusetts,  and  had  kept  her  up  to  the  standard, 
adopted  by  her  at  the  North  Bridge  and  Lexington 
and  Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  rendered  her  peculiarly  sensitive  with  regard 
to  every  form  of  popular  right.  She  had  impoverished 
herself  fi>r  the  war.  Her  sons  were  at  that  very  hour 
snlfcring  from  the  horrors  of  that  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  western  counties,  governed  by  "that 
pulilic  virtue  and  the  unbounded  love  of  freedom  and 
their  country  with  which  the  militia  of  the  state  had 
iilways  been  inspired,"  had  sent  their  hardiest  men  to 
win  the  glories  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  The 
eastern  counties  were  already  moving  for  the  cx])edi- 
tion  against  the  British  in  Rhode  Island.  The  people 
I  weie  on  fire  tor  freedom — for  :i  common  cause — for  a 
common  country.  The  appeals  were  spirited  and 
ardent.  Said  the  Boston  Gazette:  "  He  who  wishes  for 
perniiinont  happiness,  let  him  now  put  fonli  all  his 
strength  for  the  immediate  salvation  of  his  country, 
and  he  shall  reaji  iniinortal  pleasure  and  renown.  It 
1  is  good   for  Us  to  anticipate  the  joy  Ih.'it  will  fill  our 
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minds  when  we  shall  receive  the  reward  of  our 
labors;  when  we  shall  sec  our  country  flourish  in 
peace;  when  gratel'ul  millions  shall  hail  us  as  the 
protectors  of  our  country,  and  an  approving  con- 
science shall  light  up  eternal  sunshine  in  our  souls." 

To  deliberate  calmly  in  an  hour  of  mingled  desper- 
ation and  hope,  when  our  armies  were  sinking  through 
weariness  even  on  victorious  battle-fields,  and  were 
freezing  in  their  winter-quarters,  when  the  only  re- 
maining power  through  all  was  an  indomitable  love 
of  freedom,  was  by  no  means  easy.  The  lessons  of 
free  government,  moreover,  were  few,  and  not  by  any 
means  successful.  Ancient  states  had  gone  down  into 
the  darkness  of  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  modern  .states 
had  been  organized  chiefly  as  colouial  dependencies. 
There  was  much  confusion  ;  there  were  many  jeal- 
ousies; there  was  but  little  light  when  that  committee 
met  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Constitution  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  work  they  performed  is  called  the 
"Essex  result."  It  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to  de- 
clare how  progress  and  conservatism,  "  liberty  and 
order,  might  be  adjusted  in  human  institutions,  that 
freedom  should  be  secure  and  happiness  might  be 
the  children  of  freedom." 

As  au  essay  on  free  government  it  has  hardly  been 
equaled.  Avoiding  the  misanthroi>y  of  Rousseau 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  ancient  republics,  it 
assumed  that  the  moving  springs  of  a  free  government 
are  political  virtue,  patriotism  and  a  ju>t  regard  to 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  iu  its  opera- 
tions a  just  distribution  of  power  is  supremely  essen- 
tial. Upon  its  suggestions  was  based  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts,  carried  as  they  were  by  the 
young  lawyer  of  Newburyport  into  the  subsequent 
State  Convention,  and  submitted  to  the  Bowdoins  and 
Adamses  and  Lowells  and  Pickerings  and  Htrongs  of 
that  distinguished  body. 

The  town  of  Korlh  Andover  finally  gave  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  Constitution,  after  expre.-^sing  an  opin- 
ion that  all  citizens  siiould  be  taxed  to  support  pub- 
lic worship,  and  that  religious  tests  should  be  applied 
to  candidates  for  office. 

It  was  the  organization  of  the  State  government 
which  saved  the  Commonwealth  from  anarchy  and 
ruin  during  the  Shay's  Rebellion,  which  broke  out 
with  armed  insurrection  in  17SG  ;  and  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  which,  by  reason,  as  well  as  by  force, 
Andover  chose  a  Committee  of  Consideration,  of 
whose  members  North  Andover  furnished  Peter  Os- 
good, Moody  Bridges,  John  Ingalls,  Col.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  on  which  were  four  of  the  family  of 
Abbot,  from  the  South  Parish. 

The  popular  jealousy  e.\tended  at  this  time  not 
only  against  all  civil  authority,  but  also  against  all 
lawyers  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  courts. 
There  is  a  letter  in  existence,  not  before  this  time 
published,  written  by  William  Symmes,  who  became 
dislingiiished  ten  years  later  in  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  to   Isaac  Osgood, 


Esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Es- 
sex County,  under  date  of  October  25,  1786,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  will  indicate  the  estimate  in  which 
lawyers  were  held  at  that  time.     He  says  : 

"The  profession  Ijy  which  I  am  to  get  my  l>roa<i,  nay  liie  very  court  in 
wliicli  1  can  at  present  exercise  it,  is  denied.  The  Supreme  Judicature 
itsslf  ispunuished  ivitli  impurjity.  The  legislate  o  is  irresolute,  and 
tlierefure  private  credit  is  a  mere  cipher  in  all  calculations,  money  out 
of  circulation  and  a  tender  act  (and  heaven  knows  what  else)  impend- 
ing. When?  When  I  am  but  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  havesome  debts 
to  pay,  am  without  reputation,  or  clients,  and  can  raise  no  money  either 
where  it  is  or  where  it  is  not  due.  ,  .  . 

"You  have  here,  my  dear  Sir,  a  sketch  of  my  present  condition.  If 
the  General  Court  should  finally  act  with  the  spirit  and  effect  so  much  to 
be  desired,  I  shall  hesitate  no  longer.  But  if  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  found  inadequate  to  the  suppression  of  tumult  and  the  sup- 
port of  law,  if  the  constitution  be  too  feeble  to  conquer  the  liresent  sick- 
ness of  the  state,  1  had  rather  be  here  than  in  Salem.  But  1  had  rath- 
er be  in  Turkey  than  here." 

FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION. 

The  War  of  Independence  had  been  (ought,  and 
North  Andover  had  performed  well  her  part  in  the 
great  struggle.  The  confederation  had  proved  to  be 
a  "rope  of  sand,"  and  led  on  by  Virginia,  the  States 
had  assembled  to  form  our  present  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  had  been  adopted  by  the  convention  which 
framed  it  and  accepted  by  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Connecticut.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Massachusetts ;  for  on  her  action  depended 
very  much  that  of  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
The  mass  of  the  people  here  were  opposed  to  ita 
adoption — some  from  interest,  some  from  principle  as 
they  supposed,  and  some  from  jealousy.  It  met  with 
violent  opposition  from  the.  insurgents  of  Shay's 
army,  many  of  whom  representeil  the  Western  coun- 
ties iu  the  convention  assembled  to  consider  the 
question. 

General  Knox  wrote  to  General  Washington  :  — 

"  The  opposition  has  arisen  aot  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  thiug  itself;  but 
from  a  deadly  priuciple  leveled  at  the  existence  of 
all  government  whatsoever, — the  principle  of  insurg- 
ency, deriving  fresh  strength  and  life  from  the  im- 
punity with  wdiich  the  rebellion  of  last  year  was  suf- 
fered to  escape.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  property,  the  ability  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  state  are  almost  solely  for  the  constitution  ; 
opposed  to  it  are  the  late  insurgents,  and  all  those 
who  abetted  their  designs,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  opposition.  A  few,  very  few  indeed,  well  mean- 
ing people  are  joined  to  them." 

The  debate  in  the  Convention  of  1788  sitting  in 
Boston  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  each  day  went  on. 
There  were  men  who,  guided  by  personal  ambition, 
sat  with  their  fingers  on  the  popular  pulse,  and 
governed  their  course  by  the  unreasonable  and  nar- 
row demands  of  an  excited  and  just  now  rebellious 
commuuity.  The  temptations  of  local  elevation 
were  more  than  they  could  resist.  There  were  their 
obligations  to  JIassachusetts,  the  opportunities  which 
she  presented,  the  favors  which  she  had  to  bestow  on 
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ber  sons  who  ohpvi-'d  the  l)rli 
were  tlieii  none  of  the  aehic 
piiUlii',  none  of  the  pr'iisiicii 
tionul  confeih'ration,  no  eon 
the   nations   of  the   earth, 


s  of  her  |peO|ile.  Tlierc 
inenis  of  a  powerful  re- 
attendini;  a  eonstilti- 
inilin^  presenee  before 
Ihi.n  erowded  with  a 
gahixy  of  increasing  States,  no  projects  in  whi(di  all 
hail  a  common  interest.  TIte  history  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  with  its  privations  and  its  brilliant  close,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  bond  whicdi  held  toijether  rival  States, 
each  one  of  which  was  driKing  fartiier  and  farther 
from  its  companions  and  [larlners  in  the  great  win'k 
which  they  had  commein'e<l  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

To  the  convention  three  citizens  of  North  Andover 
were  sent  as  delegates  on  account  of  their  entire  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  often-expressed  opinion  of  the  town 
that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  he  adopted.  These 
delegates  were  Dr.  Thomas  Ivittredge,  (Japt.  Peter 
O.sgood  and  William  Symines,  the  last  the  youngest, 
most  impulsive,  and  most  unreserved  of  the  three. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
convention  which  framed  it  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Peter  Osgood,  afterwards  one  of  his  colleagues, 
dated  November  15,  17.S7,  in  which  lie  discussed  the 
Constitution  at  length,  asked  for  it  a  candid  and  lair 
consideration  and  for  the  first  time  gave  definite  ex- 
pression to  the  points  of  the  oii[iosilion.  'J'his  letter 
undoubtedly  gave  him  his  election.  On  the  2M  of 
January  he  made  a  most  powerlul  argument  against 
the  Constitution,  one  of  the  tew  fully  rejiorted  in  the 
doings  of  the  convention,  his  strongest  point  being 
the  danger  of  empowering  Congress  to  levy  taxes  in 
the  States.  Hi.s  speech  closed  with  a  candid  declara- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  be  cinivinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  instrument,  at  the  same  time  fearing,  as  his 
constituents  did,  "  the  operation  of  this  which  is  now 
proposed."  His  argument  seems  to  have  |)rodnced 
one  elTect  which  he  probably  did  not  anticipate, — a 
reply  from  Theophilus  Parsons,  who  had  licsitated  to 
indorse  the  Constitution. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  fearlessly  and 
strenuously  exerted  his  infiuence  in  favor  of  the  (con- 
stitution which,  as  president  of  the  Convention,  he 
had  submitted  to  the  States.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  weight  of  lii.s  influence  which  carried  the  Consti- 
tution through  the  State  of  Virginia,  against  the 
persistent  |opposition  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and 
Grayson,  Harrison  and  Patrick  Henry  and  the  in- 
difference of  (ieorge  Mason.  P>ut  not  in  Virginia 
alone  w'as  the  hainl  of  Washington  felt.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  o|)position  was  a  factious  and 
violent  minority,  the  arguments  which  Lee  had  dis- 
seminated were  counteractc(l  by  .lames  Wilson,  whom 
Washington  apjiroved  as  being  "  as  able,  candid  and 
honest  a  mendier  as  was  in  the  convention,"  and 
whose  speecdi  in  reply  to  l,ce  be  |>ulilislud  for  wide 
circulation  in  Virginia. 

In  Ma.ssachusetts  the  struggle  was  long  and  liitter 
in  the  convention  containing  such  nanifs  as  King, 
Gorham,  Strong,  Bowdoin  and    Hancock,  Heath  and 


Lincoln  of  the  army,  ,Ti>hti  Brooks  and  Cluisiopln'r 
(iore,  Theophilus  I'.irsons,  Theodore  S,  dgui.k,  .b.bn 
Davis,  Fisher  Ames  and  Samuel  .Adams.  i;ibri<lge 
Gerry,  who,  although  a  member  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  had  been  defeated  for  tlie  convention 
in  Boston,  hail,  under  the  infiuence  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  written  a  letter  to  the  two  Houses  of  Massachu- 
setts, intimating  that  the  Constitution  needed  amen<l- 
meiits  and  should  not  be  adopted  until  they  were 
made.  At  this  point  he  was  met  by  Wasliinglon. 
'■If  another  federal  I'onveiition  is  attempted,"  wrote 
he,  "its  members  will  be  more  disconlant,  will  agree 
on  no  general  plan.  The  Constitution  is  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  at  this  time;  it  is  free  from  many  of 
the  imperfections  with  wdiich  it  is  charged.  The  Con- 
stitution or  disunion  is  before  us  to  choose  from.  If 
'the  Constitution  is  our  election,  a  lonstitntional  door 
is  open  for  amendments,  and  may  ln'  ado]ited  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  without  tumult  or  disorder." 
Guided  by  this  suggestion.  Parsons,  Bowdoin,  Han- 
cock and  Adams  determined  to  combine  with  its  rati- 
fication a  recommendation  of  amendments,  and 
with  Parsons'  "conciliatory  rcMilution,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  This  reso- 
lution, wdiich  embodied  the  famous  States'  rights  doc- 
trines (d'  the  Constitution,  was  one  of  the  early  amend- 
ments, and  was  as  follows: 

"Th;it  ii 


.vplititly  (i.'clurc.l  tliiit  all  ]«• 
ivspivej  to  th.J  Sfvc-iul  Stat, 


i  Hut  I'xpre.ssly  iJele^ated 
\k  Iiv  tlii-ni  exiTdsifd." 


That  much  is  due  to  Mr.  Symmes  for  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  which  has  |>I«yed  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  re|iulilic,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  He  was  young,  ardent  and  eloquent.  His 
mind  was  entirely  occupied  with  public  affairs,  and 
he  contemplated  the  political  events  of  the  times  with 
the  deepest  interest.  His  letter  to  his  colleague, 
Peter  Osgood,  and  his  speecdi  in  the  convention  em- 
bodied the  views  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  (d'the  Commonwealth.  He  sjioke  the  opinions 
id'  a  large  body  of  the  delegates  composing  the  con- 
vention, and  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  adoption  he  had  a  most  brilliant  and  able  body  of 
associates  in  the  change.  It  is  much  le.>-s  iliflicult  to 
see  why  a  larger  number  of  delegates  did  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  be  converted  to  the  support  of  the 
Constitution,  than  it  is  to  see  why  he  did.  And  yet, 
with  the  fate  not  uinisual  to  converts,  he  fell  tinder 
the  bitter  condemn.-ilion  of  his  eonstitiM/rils,  and  alone 
of  all  those  who  followeil  Bowdoin,  and  Hancock,  and 
Christopher  (iore,  and  l<'islier  Ames,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Theot>liilus  I'arsons  in  acceiiting  the 
wise  and  patriotic  advice  of  Washington,  he  was  com- 
|ielled  to  submit  to  ostracism  and  exile,  was  obliged 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere  than  in  his  native  town, 
and  died  in  middle  life  a  disappointed  man.  Of  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions  there  is  no  doubt.  He  ex- 
pected the  apjiroval  and  support  of  the  distinguished 
men  with  ndiom  he  was  associated,  and  in  ol)eying 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  anticipated  the  fair  and 
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candid  consideration  of  bis  townsmen.  But  his  ser- 
vices were  not  appreciated,  his  feelings  were  wounded, 
his  ambition  wns  broken.  He  was  freely  charged 
with  bad  motives,  and  with  an  overweening  desire  to 
be  found  with  the  majority.  His  fate  was  a  hard  one, 
and  stands,  not  as  a  warning,  but  as  an  intimidation 
to  those  who,  with  honest  convictions,  rise  above 
their  party,  and  support  conscientiously  the  cause 
they  have  adopted.  If  any  native  of  North  Andover 
should  have  a  memorial  tablet,  it  is  William  Symmes, 
who  defied  popular  indignation  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  gave  his  support  to 
the  great  charter  of  our  freedom,  the  most  remarka- 
ble governmental  document  ever  designed  by  man. 
On  October  17,  ]785,  it  was  voted, — 

"That  Joshua  Holt,  Esq.,  be  and  ho  is  hereby  instructed  in  case  any 
motion  shall  be  made  in  the  General  Court  for  introducing  a  paper 
medium,  vigorously  and  perseveringly  to  oppose  the  same  as  being  a 
measure  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  promote  idleness,  dissipation  iind 
dishonesty,  and  by  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth." 


In  17S6  a  committee,  of  which  Peter  Osgood, 
Moody  Bridges,  John  Ingalls  and  Samuel  Johnson 
were  conspicuous  members,  was  appointed  to  consult 
and  agree  upon  some  measures  which  may  promote 
the  general  welfare.  The  committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  unanimously  accepted: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  free  and  virtuous  people  of  t)ie  Commonwealth 
at  all  times  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  against  all  encroachments  upon 
their  dear-bought  rights  and  privileges;  that  they  carefully  guard 
against  all  gjievous  acts  of  the  Legislatuie  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  against 
all  contentions  and  uncoustitutioual  opposition  to  Government  on  the 
other. 

"  We  esteem  it  our  d\ity  at  the  present  day  to  bear  our  explicit  testi- 
mony against  all  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings  ;  and  against  all  hostile 
attempts  and  menaces  against  law,  justice  and  good  government,  and 
to  declare  our  readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of  Governuicnt, 
and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  suppose  there  are  many  things  complained  of  which  ouglit  to 
be  remedied;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  grievHuce  may  be  in  a 
constitutional  way  redressed.  We  would  take  particular  notice  of  these 
following,  viz.  : 

"1.  We  conceive  that  the  method  commonly  practiced  in  our  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  for  receiving  debts  is  attended  with  great  and  need- 
less expense.     .     .     . 

*•  2.  The  delinquencies  of  many  towns  in  the  payments  of  their  public 
taxes,  more  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  appears  by  tho 
Treasurer's  accounts,  we  conceive  is  one  great  cause  ot  the  disturbances 
which  have  arisen  in  these  parts.    .     .    . 

"  3.  We  apprehend  the  method  of  paying  the  Representatives  out  of  tho 
public  Treasury  lays  an  unequal  burden  on  many  parts  of  the  State 
which  might  bo  alli-viated  by  each  town  paying  their  own  Representa- 
tives for  their  services  out  of  their  own  Treasuries. 

"4.  As  prudence  and  economy  over  become  a  virtuous  people,  so  are 
they  peculiarly  necessary  in  these  infant  states.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  public  oflicers  and  their  respective  salaries  ought 
to  bo  thoroughly  looked  into  ;  their  pay  and  services  duly  compared  and 
properly  estimated  ;  that  all  superfluous  otRces  bo  abolished,  and  the  sala- 
ries of  those  whose  serrices  are  inadequate  to  their  pay  be  lowered,  and 
that  every  unnecessary  expense  of  governnionl  and  burden  on  the  people 
bo  removed." 

They  al.so  suggested  tluit  the  removal  of  the  General 
Court  from  Boston  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the 
government. 

On  January  7,1787,  the  town  accepted  the  report  of 
a  committee  instructed  '*  to  consider  what  measures 
are  proper  to  be  adopted    for  promoting  industry  and 


economy  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Legislature  in  their  address  to  the  peo- 
ple as  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  national  happi- 
ness, as  follows: 

''That  in  their  opinion,  a  deviation  from  the  principles  and  practice 
of  industry  and  economy  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
specie,  the  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  the  disctiarge  of 
private  debts,  which  delinquency  naturally  tends  to  mar  the  reputation 
and  destroy  the  energy  of  government,  and  to  produce  impatience  in 
creditors  as  well  as  uneasiness  and  complaint  in  debtors  ;  and  that  hence 
arises  the  concern  and  disquietiide  of  many  in  the  community.  Your 
committee  therefore  consider  this  deviation  as  a  fruitful  parent  of  the 
evils  we  now  suffer,  and  threatening  us  with  speedy  and  complete  ruin 
unless  prevented  by  a  thorough  reform.  Wc,  therefore,  consider  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  recur  to  those  principles  from  which  wo  have  de- 
clined, and  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  encouragement  of  tho  manufac- 
turers of  our  own  country  in  every  proper  way  which  will  consist  with 
the  business  which  ought  to  engage  our  first  attention,  viz.  :  The  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  resolve  is  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  town  : 

"  Whereas,  the  Legislature  have  warned  this  people  of  being  in  the 
precise  channel  in  which  the  liberties  of  States  have  been  generally 
swallowed  up,  and  tlie  warning,  solemn  as  it  is,  api>ear8  to  be  founded  in 
the  highest  reason  ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  convert  mis- 
fortunes and  calamities  into  the  means  of  advantage,  in  cheerful  iniita- 
tatiun  of  the  patriotic  example  set  us  by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, liis  council  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  :  We  hereby 
resolve  to  refrain  from,  and  as  far  as  in  our  power  to  prevent,  the  exces- 
sive use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufaciure,  especially 
articles  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  that  we  will  exert  our  best  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  our  own  manufactures. 

"  And  in  particular  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  increase  our  wool 
and  Hax  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  may  be, 
avoid  killing  our  sheep  or  selling  them  for  slaughter  after  shearing  time, 
till  the  wool  bo  serviceable  for  clothing  ;  and  that  we  will  exert  ourselves 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  and  other 
raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful  in  the  community. 

"And  tho  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  every  description,  but  heads  of 
families  in  particular,  are  hereby  solicited,  as  they  would  falsify  the 
predictions  and  disjippoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  our 
Independence  and  happiness;  as  they  would  gratify  the  anxious  wishes 
of  our  best  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  general ;  as  they 
regard  the  political  well-being  of  themselves  and  posterity  ;  as  they 
hold  precious  the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots,  and  of  our  kindred 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  virtuous 
freedom — to  unite  in  this  resolution,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  influence 
in  every  proper  way  to  promote  the  important  design  of  it. 

"  And  upon  this  occasion  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  good  sense  and 
virtuous  dispositions  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  younger  as  well  as 
the  elder,  that  they  would  by  their  engaging  examples  as  well  as  in 
other  proper  ways,  devote  that  power  of  influence,  with  which  nature 
hath  endowed  them,  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  every  species  of 
economy  in  living,  and  particularly  that  neat  simplicity  and  ueatuesa  in 
dress,  which  are  among  the  best  tokens  of  a  good  mind  and  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  command  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  virtuous  and  wise  ; 
giving  preference  to  that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  own 
flocks  and  from  our  own  fields. 

"  Your  committee,  upon  considering  the  principal  obstacles  tiiat  lie  in 
the  way  of  tho  desired  reform,  are  clearly  of  opinion  thatan^uudue  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  has  a  powerful  influence  to  enervate  the  body,  to 
enfeeble  tho  mind,  and  to  promote  dissipation,  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  are  the  never-failing  causes  of  poverty  and  ruin.  They 
therefore  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  refrain  from  ourselves, 
and  to  discountenance  in  others,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquors  of 
all  kinds. 

"Your  committee  further  reccommend  to  the  town  to  take  it  under 
consideration  whether  some  other  measures  than  those  which  have 
heretofore  been  practised  may  not  be  adopted  for  the  support  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  which  may  be  productive  of  advantage  to  them, 
and  diminish  the  charge  to  which  the  town  is  subjected  for  that  pur- 

This  report — taken  with  a  statement  made  not  a  long 
time  previous  by  the  town,  that  the  practice  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  a  needlessly  expensive 
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method  of  collecting  (k-lits  ;  that  the  delinquencies 
of"  the  towns  in  jaying  their  t:i.\es  were  diinirerous ; 
that  tlie  towns  should  pay  their  own  representatives; 
that  the  salaries  of  t>ublii-  ollieers  should  he  thorough- 
ly looked  into;  that  the  accounts  of  the  United  >States 
with  the  Commonwealth  should  be  adjusted;  and 
that  the  General  Court  ought  to  he  moveil  from  the 
town  of  Boston — indicates  the  tone  and  temper  of  tlie 
town  in  that  early  day,  and  shows  what  a  severe  sense 
of  propriety  and  civil  independence  and  economy  the 
delegates  of  the  town  and  tlie  representatives  were 
obliged  to  deal  with.  The  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  not  only  fatal  to 
Jlr.  f^ymmes,  but  it  served  to  divide  the  town  into 
two  political  parties— Federalists  and  Republicans — a 
division  which  has  generally  continued  to  this  time. 
The  North  Parish,  from  which  Kittredge,  Osgood  and 
Symmes  went  to  the  convention,  became  strongly  de- 
voted to  the  Republican  party,  led  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  it  has  adhered  to  his  doctrines  through  the 
various  changes  of  name  which  in  the  last  century 
have  attended  the  political  organization  which 
claimed  to  be  the  especial  custodian  of  his  policy. 
while  in  the  South  Parish  the  Federalists  prevailed  in 
the  beginning,  to  be  succeeded  by  Whigs  and  Repub- 
licans as  their  legitimate  heirs.  As  it  was  in  the 
North  Parish,  so  is  it  in  North  Andover  to-d.ay. 

From  1771  to  1792  the  North  Parish  furnished  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court — fifteen  vears — 
during  which  Capt.  Peter  Osgood,  who  opjiosed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  end  and  truly 
represented  his  section  of  the  town,  served  during 
six  sessions. 

The  most  distingui-hcd  citizen  of  North  Andover 
in  this  RevohUionary  and  Constitutional  jieriod  was 
Samuel  Osgood,  sou  of  Peter,  who  was  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  .(ohn  Osgood,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  church  in  IM5,  and  the  lirst  representative  of  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  in  1()57.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Isaac  Osgood,  who  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Ksse.\  County,  and  a  resident  of  Salem  until 
he  returned  to  Nonli  Andover,  in  1804,  and  led  a  life 
of  great  dignity  and  repose  until  his  death,  in  184(j. 
Samuel  Osgood  was  born  in  1748  and  died  in  181.'!.  Jle 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1770.  His  mind  turned 
naturally  to  theological  studies,  and  he  commenced 
preparation  for  the  ministry  immediately  on  leaving 
college.  He  was  a  quiet,  sedate,  devout  young  man. 
He  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  <leportment, 
avoided  all  violent  disputations,  was  confident  of  his 
own  judgment,  careful  in  his  investigations,  firm  in 
his  convictions.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  the- 
ological studies  he  impaired  his  health  and  injured 
his  eyes  by  close  a])plication,  and  went  into  mercan- 
tile business  with  his  brother  Peter.  He  tiiok  a  deep 
interest  in  the  great  questions  which  occupied  the 
public  mind  during  the  events  which  preceded  and 
led  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  considered  a  leader  in 
the  town  during  all  that  stormy  period.     The  finan- 


cial disturbances  of  the  war  destroyed  the  bnsiness  in 
which  he  and  his  brother  were  engaged  as  partners, 
and  threw  all  the  ol.ijgnticm  of  luiuid.itiiig  the  debts 
of  the  concern  on  him.  'I'his  iluty  he  iliscbargrd  com- 
pletely and  lii>norably.  For  some  time  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  where  he  exerted  great  in- 
fluence as  a  wise,  far-seeing  and  judicious  legislator. 
In  preparation  of  the  great  event,  he  had  organized 
a  company  of  mimilc-nien,  |)rolial>ly  a  body  of  his 
patriotic  frinuls,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Lexing- 
ton on  hearing  of  the  conflict,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge to  join  the  Continental  army  stationed  there. 
He  was  appointed  an  aid  tiy  <  reneral  Ward  and 
remained  in  that  official  station  until  1776,  "when,'' 
as  he  says,  "he  quitted  the  army,  not  having  much 
taste  for  military  affairs." 

On  his  return  to  civil  life  he  commenced  anew  his 
career  as  a  legislator  and  passed  from  the  Provincial 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  ajipointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  War.  His  services  in  that  capacity 
secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Washington, 
who  relied  on  his  judgment  and  patriotism  in  all  his 
appeals  to  Congress  for  su]>port  in  the  great  crises  of 
the  conflict.  He  took  part  in  the  Convention  for 
framing  the  State  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in 
1779;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  confederacy,  he 
was  selected  as  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
signed,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  the  papers  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  tho 
Ohio  Company,  who,  led  by  Manasseh  Cutler,  laid 
the  foundation  of  western  civilization  at  Marietta  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  17.'>7.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  ( JovrMiment  and  the 
entry  of  Washington  upon  his  administration,  Mr. 
(_)'good  was  selected  as  the  Postmaster-General.  Of 
this  event  he  says  in  his  unpublished  autobiography  : 
"  It  was  not  expected  that  he  should  have  had  any 
oHice  ofl'ered  him,  he  having  been  opposed  for  a  time 
to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Parties  being  highly  exasperated,  those  who  had  ex- 
erted themselves  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  were  to  be  rewarded  with  all  the 
offices.  But  General  Washington  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  h'm  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  offered  him  the  Postmaster-General's  dejiart- 
ment,  which  he  accept. mI  .-itid  held  f)r  about  two 
years,  with  a  salary  of  ??loO(i  a  year.  He  had  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  this  would  be  increased, 
but  seeing  no  prospect  of  it,  he  resigneil  and  continued 
in  private  life  till  the  year  1800." 

In  all  the  duties  of  public  and  private  lif'r  be  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  strict  regard  to  honesty  and 
fidelity.  Ilis  own  town,  bis  own  State  believed  in 
him  inqiliciliy.  (Jn  liis  appointment  aa  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  he  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  call 
on  his  friends  for  the  heavy  bonds  of  SIOO.OOO  required 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  "  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  became  vcjluntarily  responsible  in  his 
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behalf."  When  Congress  left  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  salary  and  declined  to  follow  the  government  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death. 

In  early  life  he  had  married  Martha  Brandon,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Phabe  Foxcroft  Phillips,  a  woman  of 
rare  accomplishments,  of  a  brilliant  intellect,  an  ami- 
able disposition  and  great  personal  beauty.  Devoted 
to  her  friends,  she  left  her  own  home  to  minister  to  the 
sufferings  of  her  uncle  in  Cambridge  during  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  and  died  there  after  three  years  of 
married  life,  childless.  Mr.  Osgood's  tribute  to  her 
memory  in  his  autobiography  is  tender  and  touch- 
ing. 

During  his  official  life  in  New  York  he  secured  for 
Washington  a  residence  in  Franklin  Place,  adjoining 
the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Martha  Franklin,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  block.  Mrs.  Franklin  won  his  heart 
and  became  his  devoted  wife  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  Walter  Franklin  Osgood,  and 
daughters — Julia,  who  married  her  cousin,  Samuel 
Osgood,  of  North  Andover ;  Martha,  who  married 
Mr.  Genet,  the  French  minister;  and  Susan,  who 
married  Mr.  Field,  of  New  York. 

He  now  became  identified  with  life  in  New  York. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  charniitig  circle  of  friends 
and  by  an  affectionate  and  devoted  family.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  by  which  Aaron  Burr  overthrew  the  power  of 
Hamilton  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  elec- 
ted as  delegates  to  the  Assembly  George  Clinton, Gen- 
eral Horatio  Gates,  Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, John  Swartwout  and  seven  others,  all  influ- 
ential citizens,  supporters  of  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
among  whom  Osgood  was  most  conspicuous  and  influ- 
ential. He  devoted  himself  to  literature,  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  found  great  delight  in  investigating 
those  questions  of  theology  and  metaphysics  to  which 
he  had  turned  his  attention  in  early  life  as  a  student 
of  divinity.  His  treatment  of  Locke's  chapter  on  the 
will  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  students  of 
the  time.  North  Andover  has  always  been  proud 
of  his  memory. 

The  records  of  the  town,  cojjies  of  which  are  depos- 
ited with  the  town  clerk  of  North  Andover,  Mr.  Jona. 
F.  Osgood,  contain  but  little  from  1800  to  the  divis- 
ion of  Andover,  in  1855,  besides  the  ordinary  routine 
of  town  business,  relating  to  schools,  roads  and 
bridges  and  the  fisheries  of  the  streams. 

In  1802  Thomas  Kittredge  was  chosen  Representa- 
tive to  tlie  General  Court  over  John  Phillips,  and  he 
continued  to  represent  the  town  every  year,  except 
1803,  until  1809.  In  1811  he  was  also  elected  in  con- 
nection with  Joshua  Chandler  and  John  Cornish. 

July  6,  1812,  the  town  voted  to  make  up  to  the  sol- 
diers  detached    from    the  militia    of  the    town    pur- 


suant to  a  law  passed  the  10th  day  of  April  last,  such 
compensation,  which,  together  with  that  allowed  by 
government,  shall  amount  to  twelve  dollars  per  month 
for  each  soldier  while  in  actual  service. 

In  1818,  Timothy  Osgood,  Dr.  George  O.sgood  and 
Benjamin  Jenkins  were  elected  Representatives  over 
Thomas  Kittredge,  John  Kneeland  and  Stephen 
Barker. 

The  same  year  notice  was  issued  to  all  male  inhabit- 
ants twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  possessed 
of  freehold  estate  with  an  annual  income  of  .SIO,  or 
any  estate  to  the  value  of  §200,  that  they  had  the 
right  to  vote. 

September  19,  lS14,duringthe  Warof  1812,  the  town 
voted:  "That  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to 
hire  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  the  militia  of  the  town  that  are  unable  to 
equip  themselves." 

Also  voted  :  "  To  make  up  to  the  soldiers  of  Captain 
Henry  Poor's  Company,  who  have  been  called  into 
actual  service,  such  compensation  which,  together 
with  that  allowed  by  government,  shall  amount  to 
twelve  dollars  per  month  for  each  soldier  while  in 
actual  service." 

In  1815  Thomas  Kittredge  was  elected  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  in  1816  he  ran  for  Congress..  In 
1817  he,  in  connection  with  John  Kneeland  and 
Stephen  Barker,  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court. 

And  here  the  useful  and  honorable  career  of  Dr. 
Kittredge  as  a  citizen  and  a  public  servant  ended. 
He  died  suddenly,  October,  1818,  in  the  midst  of  his 
activity, — the  last  acts  of  his  life  being  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbors  and  friends.  A  touching 
tale  is  told  by  a  conspicuous  citizen  of  the  town,  who 
was  a  child  when  the  occurence  took  place,  and  whose 
father  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Kittredge's  kindness,  of 
his  solicitude  for  the  jaded  horse  of  this  townsman, 
whom  he  met  returning  from  an  excursion,  and  whom 
he  urged  to  place  the  animal  in  his  own  stable  for 
rest  while  one  of  his  own  horses  was  used  to  complete 
the  journey.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  his 
horse  was  returned,  the  kind-hearted  and  generous 
physician  had  gone  to  his  long  homo. 

Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  was  the  third  son  of  Dr.  John 
Kittredge,  who  was  born  in  Tewksbury  and  settled  in 
North  Andover,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cochichewick 
Brook  about  1741.  He  wa-s  born  in  1745,  pursued  his 
academical  studies  at  Dummer  Academy,  and  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Newburyport.  He  com- 
menced practice  in  North  Andover  in  1776.  He  was 
not  only  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon,  of  whom 
Dr.  John  Warren,  surgeon  general  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  said  "  He  had  more  natural  skill  than 
any  man  in  the  country,"  but  he  was  a  most  patriotic 
citizen  also  and  a  most  valuable  public  servant.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  army  while  it  was  at 
Cambridge;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
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ml  served  in  lii'*  |prcil'e>-ioii; 
ar.  He  was  a  diL'iiilieil  ami  ei 
man  of  honor  ami  hmiesly 
iiiraire  ami  sound   judnnienl. 


,1   eapaeity  during  the 

nil  ma  ruling  geiitleniaii! 

,  and    |M),-sessed   great 

He  had  a  true  com- 


preheii>ion  of  the  objeet  of  the  war,  entire  faitli  in  its 
Msult  and  a  lar*e  iimlerstanding  of  the  eharacter  and 
di'sliny  of  the  republie.  dealons  id'  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  eitizens  nnder  the  ei'iitral  government,  he 
adopted  the  views  and  prinei])les  (d'  Jellorson,  and 
during  a  long  publie  service  as  legislator  and  delegate 
he  represented  his  aneieiit  town  as  a  Kepubliean  of  the 
strictest  sort.  In  the  halls  of  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  leading  societies  id'  his  profession  he 
had  great  influence.  His  capacity  Ibr  business  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune,  and  the  stately 
mansion  he  erected  a  hundred  years  ago  still  stands  a 
monument  of  his  substantial  taste  and  his  understand- 
ing ol'  an  appropriate  home  for  a  pros])eroU8  citizen. 
His  household  was  urganizeil  in  accordance  with  the 
social  cu.stoms  of  his  times  and  was  ample  in  its  outfit, 
liberal  in  its  hospitality  and  dignified  in  its  conduct. 

Dr.  Kittredge  married  iSu.sanna  Osgood,  a  sister  of 
Samuel  Osgood,  a  most  sensilde  and  large-hearted 
woman.  They  had  two  sons  ;  ,Jose])h  ami  .Tolin,  and 
three  daughters,— JIarl ha,  who  married  l)r.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron,  and  Catherine  and  Maria  who  married 
Judge  David  Cumnnns. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  give  this  conspicuous 
and  influential  citizen  a  place  in  the  civil  history  itf 
the  town  he  loved  and  adorned. 

The  two  sons  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  were  dis- 
tinguished physicians  als.).  Joseph,  who  was  horn  in 
1758,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  com- 
menced practice  with  his  father  in  180'J,  and  wa.s  the 
leading  physician  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country  until  his  death,  in  1847.  He  inherited  the 
medical  skill  of  the  family  and  adopted  modes  of 
practice  by  intuition,  which  was  proclaimed  and 
adopted  by  scientific  investigators  long  after  they 
had  become  familiar  to  him.  When  the  Eurojicau 
schools  advised  the  use  of  wirje  and  (Jidunt  in  typhoid 
fever  as  a  new  discovery,  they  entered  on  a  treatment 
wliicli  he  had  pursued  for  years  with  great  success. 
He  was  not  only  a  good  physician,  but  he  was  a 
public-spirited  and  inllucntial  citizen.  He  was  a 
sound  adviser  in  town-meetings  ;  he  represented  the 
town  in  General  Court,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  many  hotly-contested  elections.  He  invest- 
ed largely  in  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  and 
managed  a  large  farm  in  an  economical  and  exemjilary 
manner.  He  was  a  sincere  I'ricnd,  a  courteous  gentle- 
man, a  warm-hearted  husband  and  father  and  an 
honest  man. 

Dr.  Kittredge  married  Miss  Hannah  Hodges,  of 
Salem,  daughter  of  C^apt.  (ieorge  Hodges,  in  181',) 
(December  I'Jth).  Mrs.  Kittredge  was  distinguished 
for  those  sterling  (pialities  which  characterize  the 
town  in  which  she  was  born.  She  had  a  strong  atid 
well-balanced  mind,  a  kind    ami  <haritable  disiiosi- 


tion  and  great  personal  digidty.  llc-r  intluenee 
was  felt  throughout  the  town,  and  she  contriimted 
largely  to  the  wortli  ami  ciilliire  of  the  society  in 
which  she  movdl.  She  died  in  I.S77,  lliirly  years 
after  her  husband,  leaving  three  sons — (feorge 
Hodges,  .Joseph,  and  John — and  four  daughters. 

Of  the  sons,  Joseph,  a  graduate  ul'  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  the  Harvard  Medical  School, succeeded  to  his 
father's  practice  in  North  Andover,  and  secured  by 
his  skill  and  judgment  tlic  entire  confidence  of  the 
town.  He  died  in  187S,  leaving  two  sons, — Thomas, 
a  successful  pliysician  and  a  valuable  citizen  in  Salem, 
and  Joseph,  a  prosperoirs  and  skillful  physician  in 
JIarblehead. 

John,  the  other  of  the  sons,  has  Icing  been  attach- 
ed to  the  Lunatic  .\sylum  at  Taunton,  an  etticient 
and  useful  ollicer. 

The  daughters  of  Jose|di  and  Hannah  (Hodges), 
Kittredge  are  Mary  Hodges,  Susan,  Sarah  and 
Hannah  Armstrong.  Susan  married  Dr.  George  C 
S.  Choate.  The  others  occupiy  the  fine  old  estate  in 
North  Andover. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  the  town 
was  represented  for  nuiny  years  by  Stephen  Barker 
William  .lohnson,  Samuel  Merrill  and  others  of  Fed- 
eral faith,  until  about  1880,  when  the  fortunes  of  po- 
litical contests  varied.  The  best  known  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  that  time  to  1850  were  George  Hodges, 
Josepdi  Kittredge,  Nathaniel  Stevens  and  William 
Stevens. 

Commencing  in  1881,  and  ending  .lunc  10,1833, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  memorable  jiolitical 
contests  which  have  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  oc- 
curred in  what  at  that  time  was  known  a.s  the  Essex 
North  Congressional  District.  In  this  contest  North 
Andover  had  a  peculiar  interest,  one  of  her  foremost 
citizens,  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  being  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  or  Jackson  party  during  the  twelve 
successive  trials  which  resulted  in  his  election  and 
the  defeat  of  Caleb  Gushing,  the  candidate  of  tlie 
Whig  jiarty  of  that  day.  Tlie  contest  was  long  and 
bitter,  and  was  characterized  by  unusual  animosity 
and  personal  detraction.  The  opponents  of  Mr. 
Gushing  were  unsparing  in  their  attacks  and  criti- 
cisms ;  and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Osgood  were  un- 
wearied in  their  efiorts  to  defeat  him  by  adopting 
candidates  who  they  hoped  would  demoralize  and 
divide  his  party.  North  Andover,  though  divided  at 
times  in  her  allegiance  between  Mr.  O.sgood  and  Dr. 
Kittredge,  who  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Gushing  dur- 
ing the  trials,  at  last  declared  herself  by  an  emphatic 
vote  for  Mr.  Osgood  as  against  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was 
again  a  candidate;  and  so  went  the  district. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  old  town  in  1854, 
the  last  year  before  the  division,  were  William  Jen- 
kins and  Daniel  Carlton. 

At  this  time,  on  the  petiticju  of  Amos  Abbott  and 
others,  the  South  Parish  id'  .\n<lover  was  set  oil'  into 
an  independent    munii-i|ialily,  and  was  authorized  to 
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adopt  the  name  of  Andover,  not  on  account  of  its  pri- 
ority of  settlement,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
the  seminary  and  schools  which  had  received  their 
charters  as  within  the  territory  of  that  name.  The 
commi  tee  chosen  to  carry  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
town  in  relation  to  division  were  Samuel  C.  Jackson, 
William  Chickcring,  Marcus  Norton,  Jr.,  Solomon 
Holt  and  John  Aiken,  all  residents  of  the  South 
Parish,  to  whom,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  were  added 
Benjamin  F.  Jenkins  and  Daniel  Carleton.  A  fair  divi- 
sion of  property  was  made,  a  copy  of  the  town  record 
was  lodged  with  the  town  clerk  of  North  Andover 
and  the  new  town  was  organized  by  mutual  consent. 

The  first  town-meeting  held  in  North  Andover  after 
the  division  was  held  April  23,  1855. 

George  N.  White  was  chosen  moderator ;  Hiram 
Berry,  clerk  ;  Daniel  Carleton,  James  C.  Carleton, 
and  Farnham  Spofford,  selectmen ;  Hiram  Berry, 
treasurer ;  Farnham  Spofford,  Daniel  Weed,  Jr., 
and  Hiram  Berry,  school  committee;  James  Stevens, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker  and  Isaac  Wilson,  auditors. 

The  representatives  of  the  town  since  the  division 
have  been  :  For  Senators,  Moses  P.  Stevens,  1867-68  ; 
George  L.  Davis,  1874-75 ;  John  A.  Wiley,  1880-81 ; 
Newton  P.  Frye,  1885.  For  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Moses  T.  Stevens,  1861 ;  John  A.  Wiley,  1867  ; 
B.  P.  Saunders,  1870;  Hiram  Berry,  1872;  Andrew 
Smith,  1875;  Newton  P.  Frye,  1878;  Thomas  K. 
Oilman,  1880  ;  Frank  W.  Frisbie,  1883  ;  Newton  P. 
Frye,  1884;  Calvin  Read,  1885.  In  most  cases  the 
representatives  served  a  second  terra. 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens  of  North  Andover 
during  the  period  which  ended  with  the  division  of 
the  town  of  Andover  was  the  Hon.  Gayton  Pickman 
Osgood.  He  was  a  son  of  Isaac  Osgood  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood,  and  was  born  in  Salem,  July  4^ 
1797.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  North  Andover,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1815,  with  high  honors, 
in  a  class  of  which  John  Gorham  Palfrey  and  Jared 
Sparks  were  members.  He  studied  law  in  Salem,  and 
practiced  there  a  short  time,  when,  his  health  failing^ 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father  in  North 
Andover,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
He  abandoned  his  profession  and,  being  engaged  in 
no  business,  he  led  a  life  of  scholarly  and  elegant 
leisure  and  ease.  He  became,  however,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
leaders  in  the  mo  vement  in  favor  of  General  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency,  and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  principles  of  that  groat  Democratic  organization 
which  placed  Jackson  in  power.  In  1S31  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
Esse.x  North  Congressional  District,  and  was  elected 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign  and  many  elec- 
tions. Having  been  <lefeated  for  the  succession,  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  declined  all  further  i)ul)lic 
position. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Osgood  on  the  town  is  still 
well  remembered.     To  a  certain  extent  he  was  a  re- 


cluse: he  was  not  active  in  society  or  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  Beyond  his  aged  father  and  inother  and 
their  family  he  had  few  companions.  His  time  was 
spent  in  his  large  and  carefully  selected  library.  His 
courteous  and  dignified  presence,  always  in  repose, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  town.  And  yet,  recluse 
as  he  was,  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  com- 
munity. His  character  gave  force  to  his  opinions, 
and  without  advocacy  from  him  they  were  adopted. 
His  advice  was  sought  in  all  public  enterprises,  and 
freely  though  cautiously  given.  His  impressive  bear- 
ing was  so  without  condescension  that  all  classes 
respected  it.  He  was  recognized  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
scholarship  was  acknowledged  by  the  most  practical 
of  his  townsmen  as  an  ornament  to  their  vocation. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  critic,  and  he 
was  a  centre  around  which  the  cultivated  men  of  the 
region  gathered  for  advice  and  sympathy.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  constituted  a  part  of  his  daily 
reading.  Without  imagination  or  creative  faculty  of 
his  own,  he  comprehended  the  genius  of  the  great 
English  poets.  From  his  solitude  he  watched  with 
keen  scrutiny  the  eloquent  utterances  of  Everett,  the 
masterly  statesmanship  of  Webster,  the  fervid  work 
of  Bancroft,  the  productions  of  American  authors  in 
every  literary  walk,  as  they  came  upon  the  stage;  and 
his  judgment  of  them  was  wise  and  discriminating — 
his  judgment  of  their  strength  and  weakness. 

The  productions  of  his  pen  were  few  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  criticism,  somewhat 
florid,  but  pure.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  strong 
and  convincing,  attractive  and  eloquent.  Governed 
by  his  convictions,  he  knew  no  fear,  and  never  con- 
sidered the  eifect  of  his  declarations  on  his  own  per- 
sonal fortunes.  When,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
spoke,  it  was  for  his  country,  and  he  was  always 
proud  of  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  introduced  him  to  a  group  of  statesmen 
as  "  the  fearless  representative  who  spoke  for  the 
good  of  his  constituents  as  he  understood  it,  and  not 
for  his  own  success." 

Mr.  Osgood  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  friends  by  his  sagacity  and  integrity,  and  by  the 
manifest  sincerity  of  his  opinions.  Those  of  his  im- 
mediate companions  and  connections  who  difl'ered 
from  him,  and  they  were  many,  had  no  controversy 
with  him,  recognizing  as  they  did  the  broad  and  firm 
foundations  of  his  belief,  and  the  dignified  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  maintained  them.  He  was  a 
product  of  the  social  stateliness  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  early  constitutional  period  of  our  country,  and  re- 
presented that  class  which  gave  great  strength  to  the 
rural  districts,  irom  whence  in  those  days  our  guides 
and  leaders  came.     He  died  June  26,  1861. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

The  social  and  civil  current  of  North  Andover  ran 
on  as  usual  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  obligations  which  rested  upon  it  in  this  startling 
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evciil  uci-f  promptly  uii.I  lilHnilly  ruUillecl.  At  a 
tdwri-niei'tiajr,  liclil  ^fay  il,  Isi'.IJt  was  v.itcii  to  apiini- 
pi'iali'  tivi'  thiiiisaiid  dollars  to  uuiloriii  and  equip  a 
iM)iiipariy  (jT  vohintiTis.  and  to  |0'oviik'  Cor  their  lam- 
iliis.  Till'  iiuTi  wen-  to  rci-eivo  tilly  cents  per  day 
while  drilling,  and  ten  dollars  per  month  from  the 
date  of  their  muster  in  to  the  date  of  diseharge.  I. 
Osg.iod  Loriiig,  (leorge  I-.  Davis  and  .Aloses  T. 
Stevens  were  appointed  a  eoniinitti-e  lo  assist  the  se- 
loetnuni  in  disbursing  the  liinds.  A  e<iiiipany  was 
immediately  formed. 

.Inly  2.S,  1S()2,  voted  to  pay  a  lioiinty  id'  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  eaeh  volunteer  who  should  enlist  for 
three  years  within  tm  days,  and  should  he  credited  to 
the  town,  .\iignst  :iolh  the  honnly  was  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  lifty  dollars. 

March  .S,  1m;4.  V(Jtnl  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  dollars  for  I'ach  n-cruit  who  shall  enlist 
on  or  liefore  the  loth  of  .lune  next  to  till  out  the 
quota. 

.hily  •"),  lst;4,  voted  to  pay  the  same  bounty  to 
each  viduiiteer  who  shall  eidist  as  |)art  of  the  quota 
i)f  the  town  prior  to  March  .'>,  IXG.'i,  uinler  any  calls 
of  the  Presideid. 

The  town  fui'nished  two  hundred  and  lifty  men  for 
the  war,  til'teen  more  than  were  called  for.  of  whom 
thirty-thrci'  died,  viz. : 

r,.-...  H.  Farnliiiiii,  .\|.iil:!,  ISr.J. 
Tliiw.  Ku.«L>ll,  .lun.i  4,  ISlii 
.\nm.]l  liuniliaiii.  Nov,  lit,  l»ir2. 
J..I01  lieik.-l.i.v,  V'-h.   1:!,  lsi,:i. 
Otis  S,  Jli-rrill,  >t;ir.  2.  ISlj:). 
Cliiis.  W.  Coll-,  .Mur.  :i.  isr,:!. 
AnilifW  .1.  KksIi,  Apr.  Is,  l,s(i:i. 
Nirliolus  Tultk-,  Aiir.  -J.'.,  ISO:',. 
Micliiwl  lliigh.s,  Miij-  ■2l\  lsc,:i. 
Martin  Hn.vwar.l,  .Iiiiif,  lsi',:i. 
0.  \V.  NetdliiUM,  .rune  :i(l,  Isr.:!. 

Ilfur.v  E.  ciiiis,-,  .liil.v,  isi;:;. 
Jolin  !•".  :<|i«lti.nl,  .Iiil.v  8,  lsii:i. 
Clins.  Lee  I-'i.»(er,  AiiR.  8,  186:1. 
Ansel  l"eal),iil,v,  Auk.  i'K  lsi;:i. 
Iicn.j.  \V.  I'inKi-ee,  Dec.  11,  isi;:;. 
Iloniy  \V.  Steven^  .lliir.  11,  lsi;4. 
TliMS.  S.  I-orlei',  A|.i'.  ir,,  IsiU. 

The  wliide  amount  of  the.  money  raised  and  spent 
by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  State 
aid,  wa^  >' lO.Tllo.lO.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
and  spent  in  aid  of  payiiu'iit  of  State  aid  to  fanulies 
<d'  volunteers  during  the  four  years  of  war.  .-iiid  re- 
]iaid  by  llie  Commonwealth,  .-?12,0;;(;.!I4. 

Among  the  sons  of  North  Andover  wdio  have  niadi: 
themselves  distinguished  by  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice, and  by  great  qualities  in  the  Civil  War,  (xcneral 
Isaac  I.  Stevens  ranks  with  the  foremost.  lie 
was  a  son  (tf  F.s.'iac  Stevens;  was  bi}rn  in  I.S17; 
cilucated  at  Franklin  and  I'hillips  .Academies ;  was 
appointed  a  cadet  in  West  Point  in  18:M  by  the 
lion.  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  at  that  time  member  ol' 
Congress;  was  graduated  in  18.3S,  and  entered  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  army.  lie  was  stationed 
for  many  years  at  Newport,  ft.  I.,  in  charge  of 
1  ()« 


I,.  1;.  t'lielps,  .Inly  i:e,  ls.;i. 
<l.  W.  Uu.v,  Sept.  ■Si,  isiil. 
V.  W.   liri.lL'es.  Sept.  'Jl,  IShl. 
Wallace  W.  I!a,v,  .Sept.  i:.,  1^.,4. 
.1.   A.  .Nee.lliaiii.    llee.    ll,lS.;.|. 

Clias.  An-ier.  lie,-.  1:.,  Is.  1. 


Alii 


lla 
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llairis.in  l,..nj;I<',v,  Ma.y  IJ,  ISIIT. 
Henry  1,.  I...ve|..y.  .Sept.  I,  IsiT. 
Kll.ii.lt-e  (i.  .M.innin^'.    Ma.v  :a, 

l,«r,;l. 
.1.  B.  KnIler,  Mar. -7,  1871. 
.hif.  11.  larnliani,  .Ian.  14,  Is7:l. 
llanl.L.  I'Innnner,  I'el).  4,  IS71. 
Vim.   .I.ihnson    Hainun,  Jnlj.'l, 


187.1 
flaw.  K.  IIe,lley,  Apr. 


Fort  Adams;  and  while  ihere  he  married  .Mi.ss 
lla/:anl,a  lady  of  talenis  and  accomplislimcnts.  In 
18.-)3  he  was  appointed  Covernor  of  Washington  T.r- 
ritory  by  rrc^ident  Pierce,  and,  in  connection  with 
(ieneral  Frederick  W.  Pander,  surveyed  the  route 
now  occupied  by  the  Northern  Pacilic  liailroad.  In 
ls."i.")  he  was  returned  as  a  deleiiale  in  ( 'ongress  from 
that  Tel  ritory,  and  di-lingiiished  himself  by  hi<  activ- 
ity and  industry  for  his  constitiiemy  in  that  impor- 
tant section  of  the  country.  He  was  a  Democrat  iti 
politics,  and  tnok  an  active  part  in  tin-  campaign  of 
PSdll.  When  the  war  broke  out,  in  f^il I ,  he  entered 
at  once  in  active  military  service,  and  his  skill  and 
courage  were  at  once  recognized.  He  was  killed  at 
Chantilly,  Va.,  September  1,  ISirj,  while  rallying  liis 
men. 

( ieneral  Stevens  possessed  gre.it  intellectual  pow- 
ers, which  manifested  themselves  from  early  boyhood. 
He  was  in  many  respects  the  fust  scholar  of  his  day 
at  Franklin  .\cademy,  and  was  a  favorite  of  Mr. 
Simeon  Putnam,  tlie  most  critical  of  teaidiers.  On 
his  entry  at  West  Point  he  rose  to  high  rank  at  once, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
fn  addition  to  his  mathematical  genius,  which  was 
great,  he  possessed  strong  reasoning  powers,  keenness 
of  perception  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
His  death  was  sincerely  and  deejily  mourned. 

Eiirc'ATiox. — In  North  Andover  the  attention  of 
the  people  was  turned  early  to  the  work  of  education. 
Not  only  were  they  directed  by  the  order  of  tlie  court, 
l.roviding  lor  this  "  inhin.l  plantalion  "  but  their  own 
judgnieiil  led  them  to  consider  how  sclends  should  be 
'established  ami  the  children  taught.  The  leading 
men  in  tlo'  Plymouth  and  Mas-aehuset(s  Hay  colonies 
were  well  cilucated,  many  ol  them  being  graduates  of 
Knglish  universities,  and  they  set  high  value.on  edu- 
cation as  the  foundation  <d'a  civil  orgtmi/ation. 

"  The  l.ef,-i»latnre,  in  11,47,  censiilerin^'  llie  e, val  iniportanee  of  a  gen- 
eral .lillu-i..n  t:t  kn.nvleil'4e,  nia.le  provisii.ii  Inr  lire  seliools  hy  iinlering 
that  eveiy  t,.wii^liip..f  lilty  laniilies  shall  provide  a  ►elieol,  in  wliuli 
1  hil.Inn  may  he  laii";lit   to  rea.l   ami    write;    an.l    Ihat  every  town  of  ii 

hniulred  families  shall  maintain  a  grammar  s,  1 1,  in  whieh  youth  may 

he  prepaie.l  lor  .olh.gc-,  to  whieli  another  was  ail.leil  in  IGSli,  proviilinj; 
that,  every  township  of  more  than  live  hnn.lre.l  families shonlil  maintain 
two  };raniiiiar..|rlioels  ami  tw,.  writinK-s.  Iiool.s,  a  Inlithen  nhieh,  cunslil- 
eriniJ.  the  feehle  means  of  the  eolony.aml  tin- ilark  period  nlien  it  waa 
assnmeil,  was  nv.  ,lonht  vastly  j:reater  than  any  Bimilar  li.iithen  that  ha.s 
heeu  home  sim;-  :  anil,  when  eonipareil  with  the  present  wealth  of  tho 
State,  -realer  than  any  one  of  its  ,ivil  exp.-nses.  It  is  a  ninKnlar  faet, 
too.  that  iioh-sal  re.]nisitioMs  nia.le  since,  have,  ev.-n  in  name  and  form, 
come  up  to  this  tiohlu  stan.laril  estuhlisheil  liy  our  poor  and  sulToring 
forefathers  in  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenlh  ecnlnry. 

"  In  l7ol  it  was  voted  that  a  convenient  seliool-hoii.se  heerceteil  at  tli» 
parlinsof  the  ways,  hy  .loseph  Wilson's,  to  ho  twenty  feet  long  imd 
sixteen  feet  wide;  and  the  .selectmen  were  directed  to  employ  a  grammar 
school  master  from  year  to  year.  Soon  after  the  division  of  tlio  town, 
the  grammar  si  liool  was  kept  alternately  in  ea.  h  parish. 

■'  Schools  for  sniall  children  were  mainlaiiicd  hy  siihscription  in  yiiri- 
iius  parts  of  the  town,  and  kepi  hy  females." 

Mr.  Diulhiy  Bradstreet  was  in  17(ia  selected  hy  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  teatdier  of  the  school  [jroviilcd 
for  by  th<^  building  near  .loseph  Wilson's,  and  he  wtis 
nndoiililedly   the   fust   ollicially  tippoinlcd   teacher  in 
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the  town — at  least  he  is  the  first  on  record.  In  the 
business  of  teaching  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Bar- 
nard 1709,  Jose;jh  Dorr,  William  Cooke,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  in  1718  by  Mr.  Withum.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  provision  was  made  for 
schools  in  the  outlying  districts.  From  that  time 
the  district  school  system  was  cardully  siij>|iorted  and 
diligently  pursued.  In  them  the  great  mass  of  the 
children  were  educated.  The  children  and  youths  of 
each  district,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty-one 
years,  filled  the  modest  school-houses,  often  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  and  most  of  tliem  closely  connected 
by  family  ties.  The  discipline  of  these  schools  was 
usually  enforced  by  great  physical  energy;  the  teach- 
ers were  often  the  poor  and  energetic  undergraduates 
of  New  England  colleges,  and  the  pupils  were  grad- 
uated with  all  their  natural  faculties  unimpaired  for 
the  active  service  of  life.  Out  of  this  primitive 
system  has  grown  the  grading  of  schools  now  in 
vogue  in  the  country,  of  which  the  town  of  Korth 
Andoverhas  "si.\  district  schools — two  of  which  are 
graded — making  in  all  thirteen  schools,  including  the 
grammar  schocds." 

Teaching  during  the  existence  of  the  district  school 
system  was  a  profession  adopted  by  well-educated 
men  as  an  honorable  and  useful  and  somewhat  profit- 
able occupation.  Dr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Stevens,  natives 
of  NorDh  Andover,  teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Osgood  in  Danvers,  were  distinguished  in 
their  day  for  their  efficiency  as  teachers  of  schools  of 
a  high  order.  Mr.  Farnham  Spofford,  a  teacher  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  Nortli  Ando- 
ver for  many  years,  removed  in  1S27  to  Nantucket, 
where  for  fourteen  years,  till  1841,  he  liad  cliHrge  of 
the  principal  grammar  school  of  the  island.  Without 
the  trajning  of  normal  schuuls  and  witlmut  any 
special  education  for  their  task,  thc-c  men,  and  many 
others  similarly  situated,  conducted  useful  and  intlu- 
ential  schools,  advancing  many  of  them,  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  academy  ;  and  from  the  same 
sphere  in  life  came  a  laithful  and  capable  class  of 
iemale  teachers,  mindful  of  their  domestic  duties  and 
family  tie.s — motherly  teachers,  to  whose  hearts  chil- 
dren appealed,  and  whose  minds  were  strong  enough 
forschoid  purposes,  and  who  gave  ad<litional  reputa- 
tion to  the  Fosters  and  Peterses,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Over  all  these  schools  the  minister  of  the  par- 
ish kept  a  watchful  eye  and  exerted  a  most  useful 
infiucnce.  In  18(10  Thomas  Kiltridge,  Deacon  Ben- 
jamin l''arnuMi,  Samuel  Johnson,  Michael  Parker, 
Nathan  Barker  ami  Jdoathan  Ingalls  were  appointed 
a  committee,  in  addition  to  the  ministers  of  the  gos. 
pel  and  (he  selectmen  of  the  town,  to  visit  the  schools 
and  to  ini|uire  into  the  regulations  thereof,  and  to 
sec  to  the  proficiency,  conduct  and  regularity  of  the 
scholars,  and  to  ailvise,  assist  and  direct  respecting 
the  same,  as  they  shall  judge  will  best  i)roniote  a  vir- 
tuous, religious  and  useful  education. 

From   the  hunilde  beginning  of  the  fathers.  North 


Andover  has  advanced  to  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$13,300,  and  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils 
in  all  the  classes  other  schools. 

As  the  demand  for  higher  education  increased,  the 
endowment  of  the  academy  became  quite  general  in 
the  colonics.  The  branchts  taught  in  these  institu- 
tions constituted  the  foundation  of  classical  culture  in 
the  colleges,  gave  the  ycmthful  minds  who  pursued 
them  great  strength,  and  established  a  cor])s  of 
scholars  from  whom  the  distinguished  students 
sprung.  The  course  of  study  was  not  extensive,  but 
it  had  nothing  in  it  which  was  superfluous  or  confus- 
ing. A  graduate  from  an  academy  found  himself 
prepared  to  enter  at  once  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
college,  and  adapted  to  the  companionship  of  the 
learned  men  in  tho.se  days,  who  made  scholarship  a 
profession.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  life  the 
district  school  furnished  all  the  necessary  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  those  who  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  inter- 
preted and  applied  the  laws,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  health  of  the  community,  pursued  a  higher 
course  of  study,  and  to  a  certain  degree  formed  a  class 
by  them.selves.  Their  minds  seemed  to  be  strength- 
ened by  classical  culture,  and  the  educational  meth- 
ods adopted  by  scholars  in  the  academy  and  students 
in  the  college  recognized  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
The  strongest  mental  powers  were  called  into  action, 
and  when  the  foundation  of  academic  culture  was 
laid,  it  was  laid  for  a  life-lime,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  character  of  liim  who  had  laid  it.  Minds  thus 
cultivated  were  fitted  for  any  walk  in  life  to  which 
vigorous  thought  could  be  applied  ;  and  the  strength 
they  acquired  by  concentrated  .scholarly  discipline 
enabled  tliem  to  grasp  with  ease  those  minor  subjects 
which  belong  to  daily  Hie. 

To  these  institutions,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  state 
and  society  turned  for  the  mental  discipline  their  duty 
required.  The  public  high  school  was  unknown. 
The  privately-endowed  academy  grew  up  out  of  the 
social  and  civil  requirements  of  the  earlier  days, 
as  the  State-endowed  high  and  normal  schools 
are  the  natural  growth  of  these  later  days. 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  Dunimer  Academy  at  Byfield,  Franklin 
Academy  at  North  .\ndiiver  all  belong  to  tliose  in- 
stitutions of  learning  which  are  classed  with  Rugby 
and  Eton,  and  can  boiwt  of  sons  to  whom  Christian 
civilization  owes  an  incalculable  debt, — -clergymen, 
jurists,  jihysicians,  statesmen,  authors,  scientists, 
ethical  teachers.  The  scholar  in  those  days  was 
counted  of  value  to  society. 

As  early  as  1787  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
in  North  Andover  began  to  be  discussed,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  in  1799,  land  liber- 
ally offered  by  Jonathan  Stevens  was  accepted  for 
the  location,  and  subscriptions  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  school  was  organized 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  was  called  the 
North  Parish   Free  School   until  1803,   when,  by  an 
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:icl  (if  tlio  cdurt,  it  was  iuuiumI  Fr.inkliii  Acudfiiiy. 
'I'lic  hi.stiiry  of  tho  scli(»>l  is  iiliiinst  riitiicly  a  maltcr 
of  tniditinii.  It  srciiis  l.i  lie  well  i<ii.nvn  llial  Mr. 
Stowe,  (if  Itcailiiig,  was  tlir  lirst  |irrcf|.t">i-,  mihI  tliat 
he  was  succeeded  in  ISOD-l  by  the  Kcv.  .lames 
Flint,  I>.1).,  afterward  a  distiMtiiiishnl  iliviiic  ami 
authiir  of  many  favorite  and  lieautil'ul  hymns.  .Vliniit 
lSOl-4  Nathaniel  IValiddy  nnina.ued  tin-  male  de- 
partment and  Elizabeth  I'almer  the  female,  who  were 
afterwards  married,  and  wen'  the  parenls  ol  l",li/aWeili 
P.  I'eahody,  the  well-known  wrilci-  and  iiliil.inlhin- 
jiist,  and  .Sophia  I'eahody,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Mary  IVal.ody,  the  wife  of  Horace 
Mann.  The  school,  under  their  tuition,  was  sneeess 
fill,  and  they  were  long  renieniliere<l  with  fjreat  alfee- 
tioii  by  tiie  people  of  the  town,  ^^amntd  L.  Knapp, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  ixo-l,  a  lirii;ht  writer,  an  ec- 
centric thinker,  an  enthusi:istic  author  of  lives  of 
distinguished  lawyers  and  eilitor  of  the  linstn/i  <!ii- 
st'-tte,  had  charge  of  the  school  in  Lsii.'i  and  IsnC.  He 
was  foU.)\ved  by  Samuel  L.  liurnside,  afterward  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Worcester,  ami  .lames  ('.  Mer- 
rill, who  rose  to  the  <listinctioii  of  Judge. 

Following  these  were  Daviil  Damon,  in  IS12, 
who  became  an  able,  eloijuent  and  powerful  I'ni- 
tariaii  preacher,  and  whose  capaiity  and  atlaiiimeiits 
were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him;  the  Kev. 
Robert  Page  ;  John  ('leaveland,  broilier  of  the  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  Nehemiah  ('lea\  i-laiid,  of  Tops- 
tiekl,  and  afterward  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York 
in  ISl'5;  and  Stephen  Coburn  in  1820,  a  graduate  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  teacher  and  post- 
master for  many  years  in  Ipswich. 

The  reimtation  of  the  school,  liowever,  was  made 
by  Simeon  Putnam,  who  took  charge  about  ISlTand 
continued  as  teacher  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
May  11),  18;i3,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  over  a 
year,  lS2")-27,  during  wdiich,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  trustees,  he  occu|iied  a  building 
his  own.  1  Hiring  nearly  sixteen  years,  from  1S17  to 
18:!.'!,  Mr.  i'utnani  was  the  great  teacher  of  ycmth  in 
the  town.  He  was  born  in  Hutland,  Mass.,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  ISIl,  a  contestant  with  Edward 
Everett  for  the  first  scholarship  of  tlie  class,  and 
having  taken  his  second  degree  in  1817,  commence  1 
his  work  as  a  teacher,  for  whicdi  he  was  thoroughly 
accomplislied.  H<-  believed  in  discipline  and  en- 
deavored to  enforce  it  by  means  not  now  recognized 
as  a  necessary  part  ol'  school  arrangement,  lie  ilid 
not  quite  understand  the  limitations  of  a  dull  mind, 
and  felt  that  ajiplicalion  alone  was  necessary  to  solve 
the  liardest  prolilem  and  to  learn  the  most  dillieiilt 
lesson.  The  value  of  lime  he  believeil  in,  anil  often 
advised  his  scholars  to  "  make  lime  "  wlu'ii  they  com- 
]>lained  that  the  hours  were  too  short  fur  their 
purposes.  For  a  brilliant  scholar,  however,  he  had 
the  warmest  affection.  He  was  in  immediate  sympathy 
with  a  fine  recitation,  and  the  boy  who  made  it  was 
at  once  close  to  his  lieart.     The  ndalions  he  estab- 


lishc.l  between  himself  and  the  talent,  d  youth  who 
were  ]dacril  under  his  I'arc  were  not  those  whii'h  e\ist 
between  a  teacher  and  his  pn|iils,  bill  llios.^  which 
bring  scholars  into  a  ciillivaled  frateniily.  His 
knowdedgc  of  the  classics  was  most  accurate,  and  his 
facailty  for  imparting  his  knowledge  wase.xtraonlinary. 
It  was  his  delight  to  analyze  tlie  sirncinre  of  a 
senlciice,  and  to  solve  an  idiom,  and  bis  remlcring  'if 
llicck  and  Latin  into  English  was  exact  and  at  the 
same  lime  grac'cful  and  ex|iressive.  It  has  lieeu  said 
that  he  w:is  harsh  — but  while  he  met  clisobedience 
with  severity  and  knew  no  remedy  lor  ilisurderly  con- 
duct but  condign  plinishmeiil,  the  emoiiraiiement  he 
olfered  the  bright  and  llie  obe.lieiit  «as  as  kimlly  as 
the  iiifhienee  of  spring  upon  llic  face  ot  nature.  Tlu^ 
tributes  [.abl  liim  liy  his  patrons  ami  pupils  were  full 
(d'  kind  reg.ard  and  respect,  and  Were  a  n-e,  ignition  of 
the  power  of  great  and  goorl  (pialilicsto  ,,blilcrate 
the  memory  of  petty  annoyaiieis  and  irritations. 
Overall  his  life  w.as  shed  the  inllueme  ol  a  st.Tn  re- 
ligions failh  to  uhose  re(|uirements  he  was  always 
obedient.  In  morals,  religion  and  acticm,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  hew  to  the  line,  and  he  expected  these 
connected  with  him  to  lolf.w  his  example.  His  books 
Were  selected  with  great  care;  his  horses  were  swil't, 
and  spiriteil  ;  he  rode  with  precision  ;  he  marshaled 
boys  likea  martinet.  "Ifyoii  had  lieeii  in  Konaparle's 
army  yon  w.mld  have-  bi en  -lioi,"  he  said  to  a  <'luni^y 

and    unfiprtnnate  yoiilli,  who   drop|ied    his   I ks   by 

the  way,  as  he  was  marching  in  line  from  one  scho(d 
building  to  another. 

.Among  his  neighbin-s  and  friends,  Mr.  I'ntnam  met 
all  his  obligations  with  exaclne.ss,  and  discharged  his 
duties  liberally  and  consriiailiously.  In  the  social 
circle  his  conversation  was  most  attractive — the  onl- 
[loring  ofa  well-stored  and  discriminating  mind.  In 
his  sphere  he  was  an  autocrat,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  recognized  his  power.  ,\s  a  teacher 
he  strengthened  many  a  weak  mind  and  inspired  and 
devidoped  many  a  strong  one.  Timoiliy  and  I'.rcwsler 
Walker  and  ( 'orneliiis  Conway  Fellon  were  schol.irs 
of  wlioin  he  was  proud  ;  there  were  linndreds  in  w  bom 
he  took  a  personal  interest  through  life.  lie  had  a 
keen  nndcrstanding  of  the  duty  of  an  edm-ator. 

Ill  I.S27  Mr.  rutnam  look  as  an  assoeiale  teacher 
the  Kev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  who  had  been  a  faithful  and 
nsefid  Unitarian  clergym.an,  scttli'd  lor  .a  long  time  in 
Ntn-th  Reading,  and  subse<piently  the  "  f:itlier  of  the 
normal-school  system  "  of  .Massailiii-ells.  The  sturdy 
(pialities  of  .Mr.  I'ieree  made  Hie  .-issoei.-it  ion  c-omplcle. 

Mr.  Putnam  married  .\bigail  S.  Fay,  of  ('■■m-ord,  a 
sister  of  .hi<lge  S.  P.  P.  Fay,  a  most  amiable  and  in- 
telligent woman,  wdiose  kindly  inlliiema-  was  felt 
wdierever  she  was  known.  Their  (diildreii  were  liev. 
Charles  S.,  rector  in  the  Chnieli  of  the  Ib.lecmer, 
Brooklyn,  .\.  1'.,  who  died  in  |si;o,  ag,d  forty-two; 
Professor  .lidiii  X.,  of  D.arlmouth  Colle-e,  a  most 
accomplished  (ireek  scholar  and  a  man  ..f  thi' sweet- 
i  est  (diaractcr,  who  died  in    fsr,;;,   aged   f.,r(y-onc;   and 
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Samuel  P.  P.  F.,  a  licuulilvil  boy,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  four  t'i'imi  ail  accident. 

The  other  preceptors  oftlie  academy  were  Benjamin 
Eddy  Cutting.  I8;«;  John  A.  Richardson,  18:!3-3(i ; 
John  White  Fjiown  and  t'harh's  Allen,  18?.i)-40  ;  John 
Maynard,  1841-4.3;  Geo.  li.  Loring,  1841;  Hiram 
Berry,  1845-47.  The  .succeeding  teachers  were  Isaiic 
T.  Case  and  Spencer  Wills,  of'Bowdoin  College.  The 
school  was  given  up  about  18.53,  and  the  old  academy 
building  has  since  been  used  as  a  stable  to  the  Brad- 
street  house,  the  I'oniier  residence  of  Mr.  Putnam. 

Franklin  Academy  was  one  of  the  first  schools  of 
this  description,  in  which  female  scholars  were  taught 
and  female  teachers  emi)loyed.  Duriug  its  early 
years  a  preceptor  and  a  preceptre.ss  were  engaged,  and 
the  academy  building  was  divided  into  tw,o  rooms  for 
their  accommodation.  The  female  teachers  w'ere  some- 
what distingui>hed.  They  were  Elizabeth  Palmer,  to 
whom  allusion  has  already  been  made;  Abby  Dowse. 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  (.'handler  Kobbins 
and  the  Kev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins  ;  Susan  Bulfinch, 
Charlotte  Yeistille,  Hannah  Bancroft,  Joanna  Prince, 
Nancy  Denney,  Adeline  and  Susan  Abbott,  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  of  Beverly  ;  Hannah  O.-good, 
Jlartha  Lincoln,  Mary  Kendall,  Lucy  Jane  Hanilen. 

Indd.stkies. — North  Andover  has  always  been  a 
prosperous  town.  Possessed  of  a  good  soil,  it  attracted 
an  industrious  and  thrifty  body  of  settlers,  and  it 
took  a  foremost  rank  in  agricultural  enterprise,  when 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  constituted  almost  the  en- 
tire occupation  of  the  people.  The  farms  have  varied 
in  size  from  ten  to  three  hundred  acres,  and  still  re- 
tain about  these  proportions.  The  early  occupants 
of  the  land  possessed  great  skill  in  the  selection  of 
good  soil,  and  for  many  years  they  were  able  to  raise 
large  crops  without  e.Kpensive  fertilizing,  or  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  labor:  and  the  farmers  contrib- 
uted their  share  of  the  remarkable  croi)s  recorded  for 
Essex  County  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.  The 
pasturage  also  was  remarkably  good.  Scattered  over 
the  entire  territory,  from  the  fertile  and  well-tilled 
lands  lying  east  of  the  (ireat  Pond  to  the  boundary 
now  drawn  between  the  two  towns,  was  a  body  of 
yeomanry  who  secured  an  ample  .^ulisistence  from 
well-managed  farms.  Their  homesteads  were  in  good 
order  and  constructed  with  ample  pro|)ortions  ;  and 
they  constituted  a  rural  ixipulalion  which,  in  intelli- 
gence and  rescdutioii,  in  gimd  order  ami  business  suc- 
cess, could  not.  be  surpasscil.  'i'he  history  of  their 
farms  and  homes  is  a  tale  of  industry  aiul  economy, 
of  commanding  influence  and  energy  which  have 
entered  into  every  great  enteri)rise  in  our  country. 
While  the  fathers  have  pursued  their  quiet  avocations 
at  home,  the  sons  have  gone  forth  to  broader  fields 
and  more  cou.spicuous  service,  having  learned  the 
lesson  that  the  same  qualities  which  secure  success  in 
a  narrow  sphere  will  avail  in  a  large  one.  In  the 
economy  of  these  farms  has  been  retired  many  a  suc- 
cessfnl   merchant;    in    the   domestic   intelligence   of 


these  homes  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  which  has  often  broadened  into  the 
Ciipacity  and  culture  required  by  intlueiititil  |iublic 
service. 

Formerly  the  agriculture  of  the  town  consisted 
in  the  raising  of  the  ordinary  products  required  for 
subsistence  and  the  local  markets.  The  orchard,  the 
cornfield,  the  metidow  all  contributed  their  propor- 
tion, and  dairying  was  esteemed  a  profitable  pursuit. 
Recently  all  this  enterprise  has  been  diversified,  and 
largely  incretised  by  the  gretit  local  markets  which 
have  gathered  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  people  has  converted  many  of  the 
farms  into  estates.  The  North  Andover  of  to-day  is 
not  only  a  good  farming  town,  but  presents  a  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  landscape,  charming  enough 
Ijy  ntiture,  but  most  charming  from  cultivation. 

In  the  mean  time  manufactures  have  increa.sed  to  a 
great  extent.  From  the  primitive  mills  of  Joseph 
Parker  and  Stephen  Johnson,  who  dammeil  the 
Cochicliewick  in  1671  or  thereabouts,  the  growth  of 
mill  property  has  been  enormous.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  the  long  list  of  mill-sites,  of  whicli  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  decayed  timber  or  the  grassy 
mounds  whiidi  once  restrained  the  water.  Cirist-mills 
W'ere  always  encouraged  by  the  colonics,  and  they 
multiplied  on  every  stream.  Fulling-mills  were  a 
necessity  also.  But  the  spinning  and  weaving  were 
performed  by  members  of  the  family,  the  flax  and 
wool  being  raised  on  the  farm — and  here  and  there  a 
weaving-room  and  spinning-wheel,  long  gone  into 
disuse,  niiiy  be  found  in  the  ancient  houses.  The 
later  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pow- 
der were  not  entirely  .successful,  and  gnidually  the 
water  power  of  the  town  was  devoted  to  turning  the 
wheels  of  woolen-mills  and  machine-shops.  The 
early  founders  of  the  woolen  industry  seem  to  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Cochichewick,  and  tome  of  the 
most  skillful  of  those  who  came  from  England  to 
pursue  this  busine.ss  established  themselves  here. 
Arthur,  ,Iohn  and  James  Scholfield  were  the  pioneers, 
;uid  it  was  they  who  gave  the  first  real  imijetus  to 
that  industry  which  has  at  last  grown  to  such  huge 
proportions.'  They  bought  land  in  Andover,  on  the 
Cochichewick  and  Shawshin,  set  up  their  carding- 
mtichines,  but  ultimately  joined  Nathaniel  Stevens  in 
his  more  capacious  and  better  organized  building  on 
the  same  stream.  On  the  site  of  the  primitive  card- 
ing-mill  has  grown  up  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
li:-hment,  and  the  Stevens  Mill  has  grown  into  an 
imi)osing  structure,  well-equipped  and  successfully 
manajcd. 

The  pioneer  in  all  this  enterprise  was  undoubtedly 
Nathaniel  Stevens.  He  was  born  in  North  Andover, 
October  18, 1786,  a  son  of  Jonathan  Stevens  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Franklin  Academy  with  his  brothers  Wil- 
liam, who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  at  Law- 
rence, anil  Isaac,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philanthro- 
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[li.st  and  rcCormer.  He  commonced  lift'  us  a  si-anian, 
makiiifr  a  vovajrc  to  Lejjliiirn  in  IS114,  ami  afterwards 
a  trader  ill  his  native  tnuii  I'mm  l.<li)t()lS12.  In 
181 '>  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Hale,  daii}j,ht-r<)f  Moses 
ilale,  Of  Chelmsford,  haviiij;-,  in  IxUi,  through  tlie  ad- 
vice of  his  father-in-law,  embarked  ill  the  maiuifae- 
turiiig- of  flannels.  Having- en;;ancd  .lames  Selnilfield 
to  nianafre  his  mill,  he  united  wiih  Hr.  Joseiih  Kit- 
tredire  and  .losiah  .^[oll|•oe  in  i-oiidiu'limr  the  hiisiiiess. 
Captain  Stevens  (a  title  which  he  aeijiiired  from  eoni- 
niandinfi  a  eoni|iany  of  militia  in  ISlo)  was  the  first 
to  introdnce  Ameriean-niade  llanncls  into  the  market. 
In  spite  of  the  diseonragements  of  small  capital,  nar- 
row i|narters,  a  market  flooded  with  foreijin  f;;(jods 
and  the  adverse  counsels  of  his  friends.  In-  ]iersevered 
and  lived  long  enontth  to  witness  a  handsume  fortniie 
ofhis  own,  and  a  national  woolen  industry  einployinir 
profitably  millions  of  <lollars  of  capital  and  thousands 
of  operatives  enjoyini;  the  comforts  which  attend 
labor  in  the  United  .States  under  the  fostcrinj;  care  of 
a  protective  tariff.  As  liis  business  increased,  his 
bounty  was  bestowed  <jn  all  the  worthy  olijcels  ,.f  the 
town.  He  eiicouragid  internal  impro\  I'lneuts,  carcil 
for  the  poor,  cultivated  with  great  success  his  ances- 
tral acres,  was  a  model  of  iiulnstry  and  energy.  He 
never  felt  fatigue,  he  said,  "  until  he  was  fifty  years 
old."  He  believed  in  the  value  of  sound  learning, 
and  he  gave  his  numerous  family  the  licsl  education 
to  be  found.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
a  supporter  of  .lacksoii,  and  a  most  fnnniilable  an- 
tagonist in  debate  whenever  ialh'<l  on  to  defend  the 
policy  ofhis  administration,  ami  wIk'ii  in  his  cdd  age 
lie  found  his  country  in  danger  of  disruption,  his  loy- 
alty was  fervid,  his  hand  was  ever  ojicn  tosiipp(jrt  the 
flag,  and  his  voice  was  raised  in  defense  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  war  was  fought.     He  died  in  ISfio. 

Ca]>t.  Stevens  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  engaged  in 
the  business  (d'  maniifacturiug. — Charles  .A.  Stevens, 
an  enterprising  uiaiinl'aclurcr  at  Ware,  Mass.,  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  ( iovernor's  Council  ; 
Henry  IF.  .Stevens,  the  founder  of  an  extensive  linen- 
mill  in  Douglas.  Mass.  ;  Moses  T.  St('vens,  the  owner 
of  the  largest  private  w<iolen  establishmeiil  in  the 
country,  formerly  a  Senator  from  Esse.x  County  and 
Representative  from  North  Andover;  ( ieorge  Stevens 
and  Horace  \.  Stevens,  both  of  wImiu  were  coiinecti«l 
with  the  business  in  Xorfli  .\ndovcr  aiirl  who  died  in 
middle  life.  He  aNo  left  three  daULdilcrs,  .lulia 
Maria,  who  married  the  Jicv.  Sylvan  S.  Hunting; 
Catharine,  wdio  married  the  Hon.  Oliver  .Stevens; 
Ann  Kli/.a,  who  marrii'd  .lidin  H.  D.  ."'initli. 

A  contemporary  of  ('apt.  Stevens  was  .Mirahani 
iMarland,  wdio  at  one  lime  carried  on  a  mill  in  North 
Andover. 

Next  in  order  on  the  Cochichewick  comes  the  ma- 
chine sliop  establishc(l  in  IS.'ill  on  the  [irivilege  owned 
by  Isaac  Osgood  and  occupied  by  his  grist-mill.  The 
founders  of  the  machine  shop  were  Charles  I'.ariies, 
George    H.    Cilbert    and    I'arker    Richardson.       The 


])roperfy  umlcrwent  several  changes  iiniil,  in  is.'il. 
(ieorge  L.  Davis  and  Charles  Furber  bon-l,i  tlic  en- 
tire interest.  .Mr.  Kurber  died  in  ls.")7aml  his  plae<- 
in  the  firm  was  filled  by  Daniel  T.  (iage  and  .lohii  A. 
Wiley,  the  former  of  whom  withdrew  in  ISiiO.  In 
.laiiuary,  ISill.  .1,,-cpli  M.  Stone,  of  .Man. -licler,  X.Il.. 
became  a  pailiicr;  and  in  1X1)7  (ieorge  C,  Davis, 
.loscph  H.  Stone  ami  .(am, -s  II.  Davis  bVcaine  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  Since  thai  lime  (ieorge  C.  Davis 
has  withdrawn  to  business  in  I'.oston,  and  in  I.X.sii 
.lames  H.  Davis  died 

This  concern  has  heeii  remarkably  prosperous  and 
has  org.uii/.(  il  a  mamifactiiring  village  of  large  pro- 
portions and  great  industry.  1'he  partners  in  the 
business  have  all  been  most  exi-mplary  iin-n, — accur- 
ate and  trnstworlhy  in  liUsiiicss,  usifiil  members  of 
.socii'ty,  and  several  of  them  having  rendereil  valu- 
able service  to  the  Stale  in  ilie  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentativcs.     The   founder,  the  Hon.  George  L. 

I  Davis,  still  lives  to  enjoy  tin-  ample  returns  of  his 
business,  and  the  res[iecl  and  esteem  of  a  coiiiiiitinity 
in  \\liich  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  generous 
bcm-l'actor  and  .L  laillilnl  supporter  of  Christian  iii- 
stitnlions. 

I  Below  this  ■■.Machine-ShopVillage"  stands  the  North 
Andover  Mill,  erected  near  the  sit.-  .if  the  ohl  st.)ne 
mill,  which  was  o.-ciipicl  in  ISi'S  by  (ie.irge  Hodges 
and  IC.lwanl  rranker.  In  ]s:;'.\  the  new  mill,  a  large 
brick  stnictiire,  was  ]iut  in  operati.m,  ami  was  owned 
by  ae.impany  .-.insisting  of  l';beii  Sutton,  Dr^  .Joseph 
Kittre.lge  and  Georue  Hodges,  This  properfv  fell 
mainly  int.)  the  hands  .if  i';ii.-ii  Sntt.in,  ami  t.jgethcr 
with  the  Sutt.ni  Mill,  lower  down  the  stream,  consti- 

(  tuteil  a  part  .if  the  large  estate   left  by   Eben    Sutton 

1  at  his  .l.-alli,  in  X.ivember,  lSii4.     The    management 

[  of  this  prop.-rty  is  now  in  the  liaii.ls  of(ii-iieral  I-"dien 
Sutton,   a    son    .if   (i.-neral    William    Sutt.m,    and    a 
nephew  of  (In-  final  f.inn.hr of  fli.-  mills. 
Tin- Ihre.-  wool. -n-mills    on  the    Cochi.-liewick    ciii- 

'  pl.iy  all. lilt  tine.-  hnii.lre.l  ami  twenty  .ijicrativis  ami 
maniif.ictnr.-  ah. ml   1 ,0."il),0(lO  pounds  of  wo.il. 

Wrrcil.UAi-r.— A  belief  in  a  personal  .h-vil  ami 
his  ag.-nts  .111  earlli  was  a  prevailing  i.lea  ani.mg  the 
I'nrilaiis. — an  i.lea  which   they  di.i  not   leave    behin.l 

i  them  when  tli.y  .am.-lo  Am.-rica.  D.-iiion<il.igy  lia.l 
playeil  a  pr.nninent  part  in  i-\ery  form  .if  faith  in  the 
KasI,  IV.im  th, -earliest  .lays.  Il  was  work.-.l  into  (ir.-ek 
jihilosiiphy  anil   p.i.-liy,  ami  when  Christianity  ilawn- 

i  ed,  the  ihHirine  ol  .leni.ms  was  accepted  as  a  nec- 
cessary  ehnieni  .if  religions  life,  'i'he  supi-rnatural 
possi'ssed  an  in. le-cribabh' charm,  ami  eoninrers  and 
sorcerers  ami  exorcists  wen-  eonsi.l.-r.-.l  as  iinp.irlant 
in  society  as  lawyers  an. I  th.- wh.di-  .ir.l.-r  .if  ]iriest- 
cralt.  An  epi.Ieinie  witchcraft  broke  out  in  l.'{71,  in 
Frame,  in  which  great  groups  of  festive  nn-ii  ami 
women  became  entraneed.  I''.)r  more  lliaii  two  cen- 
turies all   Fiiropc  was  ap|iarently  overrun  with  sor- 

I  etrers  and   witches,   llioiisamls    of   wit<'hi-s    sulleritig 

'  dealh  by  lire  annuiillv.      In    tin-  reign   of   l-'rancis  I. 
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more  than  one  hundred  thousand  witches  are  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death.  Demoniacal  traditions  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
frightful  judicial  di.scit)line  applied  in  Essex  County 
in  1692,  although  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
constitutes  a  painful  chapter  in  our  colonial  history, 
mitigated  only  by  tlie  fact  that  here  alone  in  the 
world  the  delusion  was  suppressed  by  the  popular 
voice — and  suppressed  completely — while  it  still 
lingered  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Tragedy  of  1692,  usually  attributed  to  Salem, 
was  enacted  also  in  North  Andover.  More  than  lifty 
persons  were  complained  of  there,  and  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  the  magistrate  who  refused  to  grant  more  war- 
rants, was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  A  recital  of  the 
experiences  of  persons  belonging  to  North  Andover 
will  give  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  widespread 
outrage  in  which  this  town  was  involved. 

Nahemiah  Abbot  was  taken  to  Salem  for  trial,  April 
22,  1692,  and  the  following  is  his  examination  : 

"What  say  yoii,  are  yon  guilty  of  witchcraft,  of  which  yuu  are  sus- 
pt'Cted  or  not?  No,  sir.  I  sjiy  hcfore  God,  before  whom  I  stand,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  witchcraft.  Who  is  this  man  ?  Ann  Putnam  named 
him.  Mary  Wolcott  said)  she  ha<I  8t>e»  his  shape.  What  do  you  siiy 
to  this?  I  never  did  hurt  them.  Who  hurt  you,  Ann  Putnam?  That 
man.  I  neverhurt  her.  Ann  Putnam  sjiid  he  is  upon  the  beaiTi,  just 
such  a  discovery  of  the  persons  carried  out  she  confessed;  and  if  yuu 
would  find  mercy  of  God  you  must  confess.  If  I  should  confess  this  I 
must  confess  what  is  false.  Tell  how  far  you  have  gone  ;  who  hurts 
you?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  absolutely  free.  As  you  say,  God  knows. 
If  you  will  confess  the  truth,  we  desire  nothing  else,  that  you  may  not 
bide  your  gyilt,  if  you  arn  guilty,  and  therefore  confess,  if  so.  I  speak 
before  God,  that  I  am  clear  from  this  accusation.  What,  in  all  respects? 
Yea,  in  all  respects.  Doth  this  man  hurt  you '!  Their  mouths  were 
stopped.  You  hear  several  accuse,  though  one  cannot  open  her  mouth. 
I  juu  altogether  free.  Charge  him  not,  unless  it  be  he.  This  is  the  man 
say  some,  and  some  say  he  is  very  like  him.  How  did  you  know  his 
iiani»?  He  did  not  tell  me  himself,  hut  other  witches  told  me  !  Ann 
Putnam  said  it  is  the  same  man,  and  then  she  was  taken  in  a  tit. 
Mary  Wolcott,  is  this  the  man?  He  is  like  him,  I  cannot  say  it  is 
lie.  Mercy  Lewis  said,  it  is  not  the  man.  They  all  agreed  the  man 
had  a  bunch  on  his  eyes.  Ann  Putnam  in  a  fit,  said.  Be  yon  the 
man  ?  Ay,  do  you  say  you  be  the  man  ?  Did  you  put  mist  before 
my  eyes?  Tiien  he  was  sent  forth  till  several  others  were  examined. 
When  he  was  brought  in  again,  by  reason  of  much  people  and  many 
in  the  windows  so  that  the  acmsere  could  not  have  a  clear  view  of 
liim,  he  was  ordered  to  be  abroad,  and  the  accusers  to  go  forth  to 
him  and  view  him  in  the  light,  which  they  did,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate  and  many  othera,  discoursed  fpiietly  with  him,  one 
and  all  actpiitting  him  ;  but  yet  said  he  was  like  that  man,  but  he 
had  not  the  wen  they  saw  in  his  apparition. 

"  Note.  Ho  was  a  hilly-faced  man,  and  stood  shudetl  by  reason  of 
liis  own  hair,  so  that  for  a  time  ho  seemed  to  some  by-stiindei-a  and 
observera  to  be  considerably  like  the  person  the  atl!ict(ni  did  describe. 

"Mr.  Samuel  Paris,  being  desired  to  take  in  writing  the  examination 
of  Nehennah  Abbot,  hath  delivered  it  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  hearing  the 
same  did  soo  cause  to  dismiss  him. 
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As  a  fitting  sequel  to  this  Jargon  conies  another 
examination  on  ?Septeml)er  2,  1092,  before  the  same 
John  Hawthorne  and  his  associatfs — this  time  of  a 
most  exemplary  woman,  Mary  O-go- d,  wife  of  a 
worthy  man,  Captain  Osgood,  and  bearing  a  name 
which  has  been  known  at  this  day  as  a  synonym  of 
all  female  loveliness  and  Christian  virtues. 

"  She  confesses  that  about  eleven  years  ago,  when  h]w  was  in  a  melan- 


choly state  and  condition,  she  used  to  walk  abroad  in  her  orchard  ;  and 
upon  a  certain  time  she  saw  the  appearance  of  a  cat,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
house,  which  yet  she  thought  was  a  real  cat.  However,  at  that  time,  it 
diverted  her  from  praying  to  God,  and  instead  thereof  she  prayed  to  the 
dijvil ;  about  which  time  she  made  a  covenant  with  the  devil,  who  as  a 
black  man  came  to  her  and  presented  her  a  book,  upon  which  she  laid 
her  finger,  and  that  left  a  red  spot ;  and  that  upon  her  signing  the  devil 
told  her  he  was  her  god,  and  that  she  should  serve  and  worship  him  ; 
anil  she  believes  iho  consented  to  it.  She  says  further  that  about  two 
years  agone,  she  was  carried  through  the  air  in  company  with  Deacon 
Frye's  wife,  Ebenezer  Barker's  wife,  and  Goody  Tyler,  to  five-mile 
pond,  where  she  was  baptized  by  the  devil,  who  dipt  her  face  in  the  water 
and  made  her  renounce  her  former  baptism,  and  told  her  she  must  be 
his,  soul  and  body,  forever,  and  that  she  must  serve  him,  which  she 
promised  to  do.  She  says  the  renouncing  her  first  baptism  was  after  her 
dipping,  and  that  she  was  transported  back  again  through  the  air,  in 
company  with  the  forenamed  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  she  went, 
and  believes  they  were  carried  upon  a  pole.  Q.  How  many  persons 
wero'upon  the  pole?  A.  As  I  have  said  before,  viz.,  four  pwreons  and 
no  more,  but  whom  she  had  named  above.  She  confesses  she  has 
atfiicted  three  persons,  John  Sawdy,  Martha  Sprague  and  Rose  Foster, 
and  that  she  did  it  by  pinching  her  bed-clothes  and  giving  consent  the 
devil  should  do  it  in  her  shape,  and  that  the  devil  .:ould  not  do  it  with- 
out her  consent.  She  confesses  the  aftiicting  persons  in  the  court  by  the 
glance  of  her  eye.  She  says  as  she  was  coming  down  to  Salem  to  be  ex- 
amined she  and  the  rest  of  the  company  with  her  stopped  at  Mr.  Phil- 
lips', to  refresh  themselves,  and  the  afflicted  persona  being  behind  them 
up'  n  the  road,  came  up  just  as  she  was  mounting  again,  and  were  then 
atHicted,  and  cried  out  upon  her,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  stay  until  they 
were  all  past,  and  said  she  only  looked  that  way  towards  them.  (,>.  Do 
you  know  the  devil  ran  take  the  shape  of  an  innocent  peraonand  atflict? 
A.  I  believe  he  cannot.  Q.  Who  taught  you  this  way  of  witchcraft? 
.1.  Satan  ;  and  that  he  promised  her  abundance  ol  satisf-iction  and  quiet- 
ness in  her  future  state,  Imt  never  performed  anything;  and  that  she 
ha^  lived  more  miserably  and  more  discontented  since  than  ever  before. 
She  confesses  further  that  she  herself,  in  company  with  Goody  Parker, 
Goody  Tyler  and  Goody  Dean,  had  a  meeting  at  Moses  Tyler's  house  last 
Monday  night,  to  afflict,  and  that  she  and  Goody  Dean  carried  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Dean,  the  minisler,  between  them,  to  make  persons  believe  that 
Mr.  Dean  afflicted.  Q.  What  hindered  you  from  accomplishing  what 
you  intended  ?  ,-1.  The  Lord  would  not  suffer  it  so  to  be  ;  that  the  devil 
siiould  afflict  in  an  innocent  person's  shape.  Q.  Have  you  been  at  any 
other  witch-meetings?  .1.  I  know  nothing  thereof,  as  I  shall  answer 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people  ;  but  said,  that  tlie  black  man 
stood  before  her,  and  told  her  that  what  stie  had  confessed  was  a  lie  ; 
notwithstanding,  she  saiil  that  what  she  had  confessed  was  true,  and 
there  to  put  her  hand.  Her  husbauil  being  present  was  asked,  if  he 
judged  his  wife  to  be  in  any  way  discomposed.  He  answered,  that  hav- 
ing lived  with  her  so  long,  he  doth  not  judge  her  to  be  any  way  discom- 
posed, but  has  to  believe  what  she  ba*i  said  is  true.  Wlien  Mistress 
Osgood  was  first  callec',  she  afflicted  JIaitha  Sprague  and  Rose  Foster  by 
the  glance  of  lier  eyes,  and  recovered  them  out  ol  their  fits  by  the  touch 
of  her  hand.  Mary  Lacey  and  Hetty  .lohuston  and  Hannah  Post  saw 
Mistress  Osgood  afllicting  Sprague  and  Foster.  The  said  Mary  Lacey 
and  Hannah  Post  and  Hetty  Johnson,  jun.,  and  Rose  Foster  and  Mary 
Richardson  were  afflicted  by  Mistress  Osgood,  in  the  time  of  their  ex- 
anunation,  and  recovered  by  her  touching  of  their  hands. 

•'  I,  underwritten,  being  a[)pointed  by  auth  rity  to  take  tliis  examina- 
tion, do  testify  upon  oath,  taken  in  court,  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
substance  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  January  v%  1(502-93.  The 
within  Mary  Osgood  was  examined  befoie  their  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  in  Salem. 

'•Attest,        Jons  IIiGGiNsoN,  Just.  Pac." 

The  following  recantation  made  by  these  unhappy 
women  presents  a  most  hnniiliating  spectacle  of  the 
arrogance  of  one  side  and  the  pitiable  demoralization 
of  the  other,  and  fills  us  with  indignation  and  shame 
alike  : 

"  Wf,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  iuliabitants  of  Andover  ;  when 
as  tliat  horrible  and  tremendous  judgment,  beginning  at  Salem  Village 
in  the  year  WJ2,  by  some  called  witchcraft,  first  brenking  forth  at  Mr. 
Paris'  house,  several  young  pereons,  being  seemingly  afflicted,  did  accuse 
several  pem)ns  for  afflicting  them,  and  many  there  believing  it  to  bo  so, 
webwing  informed   that  if  a  person  was  sick,  the  afflicted  pereon  could 
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t.-ll  ivhiit  or  \i\w  una  llii'  rausc  of  lliat  siikli.-»a ;  Josi.|>li  liallai-.l.  of 
Aiiclnv.r/liis  ivif..  bfiiiK  sioU  at  tin.  sarin,  thin.,  he  i.itlu-r  fr.iiu  himself  or 
1..V  tla-  a.lvki.  of  otliers,  fi-t.lic-il  two  of  llii.  |K.mins  callwl  tlie  alllii-ti-il 
l>..r-..ii«  from  Salem  Villas^  to  Ah.L.vi.r,  »lii<-li  was  tin.  bugiuiiing  of 
that  .Ircadful  cululiiity  that  bcf..l  us  in  An.lovcr,  l).-lieviii<;  tin'  said  acru- 
8Kti..n4  lo  he  true,  sent  for  the  siii.l  [...raons  r..  ™me  over  to  the  meet- 
Ing-h.inse  in  An.lover,  the  atlli.te.l  pe|-s„ns  li.inn  there.  After  Mr. 
Barnard  had  heeii  at  prajcr,  «e  ».-re  l.Iin.lluMo.l,  and  our  hands  were 
laid  on  the  alllieteil  peivon-,  th...v  heinu  in  th.-ir  tits  and  falling  in 
their  tits  at  our  coniini;  int..  their  |.re.senee,  as  Ihe.v  said;  and  some 
led  lis  aud  lai.i  our  hainis  upon  them,  and  lln.n  the.v  sind  the.v  were 
well,  and  that  we  were  guilty  of  allli.  ting  th.^in  Wheienpon  we  wen- 
all  seized  a.s  prisoners,  by  a  warrant  from  the  .justice  ..f  the  peace  and 
folthwith  carried  to  Salem.  An.l,  l,y  reason  of  that  srr.l.le.r  surprisal, 
we  krrowing  i.ui^elves  altogether  inn. .cent  of  that  crinre,  we  were  all 
exci-erlingly  a.stonished  ami  anrazed,  an.l  consternated  ami  alTrighle.l  oirt 
of  orrr  reasolr  ;  and  our  nearest  and  .learest  relali.irrs,  seeing  irs  itr  that 
dreailful  condition,  ami  knowing  orrr  great  danger,  apprehende.l  there 
WHS  iro  other  way  of  savilrg  .mr  lives,  as  the  easi-  was  th.-u  ciicum- 
»tiinr,..l,  hirt  liy  our  conf.ssing  nurselves  to  lie  srrch  arrd  such  peis..irs 
as  th..  afflicted  ri.presenle.l  us  t..  h.',  th..y.  out  of  ti.n.l.-rness  anil  pity, 
|.cr-3iradeil  irs  to  confess  what  we  .lid  crrless.  And,  irr.le.'.l,  that  c.rrfes- 
siou  that  it  is  sii.l  we  ma.le  was  m.  otli.r  than  what  was  suggeslo.l  to 
us  l.y  some  gerrtletueir,  they  telling  us  that  we  were  wit.lies,  arr.l  they 
krrew  it,  which  i.rado  irs  think  thai  it  was  s..;  an.l  our  urr.lerstan.lings, 
orrr  reason,  our  faculties  almost  gori..,  wo  were  n..t  .ai.ahle  of  .judging 
of  our  condition  ;  a.s  also  the  liar.l  UH-a.sures  they  use.l  with  us  rendere.I 
rrs  imapal.lo  of  irraking  oirr  .lef.-nse.  l.ut  sai.l  anylhing  an.l  everything 
which  they  desired,  arrd  rrrost  of  what  we  sajil,  was  irr  elTuct  a  corrsint- 
irrg  t..  what  they  said.  Soiri..  tirm-  afti.r-,  when  we  w.re  li.-lter  conrpose.l, 
tlu.y  telling  us  what  wo  had  confe.sse.l.  we  .lid  profess  Hat  we  were 
innocent  an.l  igm.rant  of  srrch  tliiirgs  ;  arr.l  we  Irearirrg  that  Sanruel 
War.hvell  ha.l  lenonirce.l  his  confession,  arr.l  .luickly  after  c.ndeinrre.l 
arr.l  execnieil,  sonre  of  rrs  were  1..I.1  w.'  w..|-.'  K.'ing  i'Her  Wanhvell. 
Jlaiy  Osgwii,  IVIivei-ance  ll.iiie,  Sai.ih  Wilson,  Mary  T.vl.-r-,  Abigail 
Barker,  Ilatrirah  Tyler." 

To  tlie  o-.roil  (.■luiractei- (if  all  llu'si'  \viinu.ii  Hiidley 
liradstn-et,  Frtiiuis  Dane,  Sr.,  Tlidiiias  Bariianl  and 
fifty  olhers  bore  witness  in  an  elaborate  statement. 

The  erediility  anrl  superstition  and  enielty  of  this 
(lehisioM  are  all  inanilesteil  in  these  ]ia|iers,  and  the 
suns  of  North  .\nil.iver  may  well  rejoice  that  tlie 
wave  whieli  swept  inlaml  from  Salem  had  spent  its 
I'oree  when  it  reached  their  eommmiity,  and  that  with 
them  the  lirst  protest  ajrainst  the  madness  was  [iro- 
elaimed. 

AssoclATliiXs. — The  citizens  of  North  Andovi'r 
have  ttlways  been  ready  to  associate  themselves  to- 
jrether  fur  mutUiil  improvement.  As  early  as  ]<S2.''>  a 
tem])erance  society  was  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Uev.  Bailey  Lorinjr,  wln>  was  an  ardent  ami  ex- 
emplary ailvoeate  of  the  cause,  and  through  wliirse 
influence  such  speakers  as  Lucius  Man  litis  Sars;ent, 
K.  H.  Cha})in,  Hosea  ITildreth  were  induced  to  deliver 
their  powerful  arguments. 

A  lyceuni  wa.s  establisheil  in  I.S^il,  and  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  church  Iry  W'illicr.  the 
astronomer,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  brick-store  liy  lion. 
(Jayton  1'.  O.sgood,  Rev.  Uailey  Lorin.;;:,  lion.  Win. 
Stevens,  Dr.  (ieorjrc  f!ho:itc,  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
distinction  in  the  county.  These  courses  of  lectures 
were  continued  from  timi'  to  tiine  for  many  years. 

A  debating  club  was  f.irmerl  in  1S-||,  .>f  whitdi 
James  Stevens  was  prcsidt.nl  and  (ieoro-c  11.  Luring 
secretary.  This  club  met  in  Franklin  .\ia.lemy  and 
discussed  the  prominent  i|Uestions  of  the  d;iy. 

A  lodge  of  Free  and  Acce[)ted  Masons  was  organ- 


ized some  time  prior  to  18:20,  and  had  a  large  im-mher- 
ship.  Its  records  seem  to  have  ilistippr'arcil,  ami  in  the 
anti-Miisonic  excitement  following  ISlMtlie  existence 
of  the  lodge  was  suspended.  Tiie  order  was  revived, 
however,  and  June  '14,  \>^''>,  the  otiicers  of  ( 'o- 
chichewick  Luilge  were  installer!  bytheM.W.  I'ercival 
J.  Everett,  Grand  Master,  ;iml  olhcers  of  the  M.  \V. 
(Ti-and  Lodge  of  Mtissiichusetts.  The  order  of  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  reception  of  (iraml  ( ifiicers, 
prayer  by  the  Gniml  Chaplain,  opening  hymn,  i-ert.- 
monies  of  consecration,  constitution  by  the  .M.  W. 
Grand  Master,  hymn,  procession  to  the  church,  in- 
stallation i>f  Worshipful  Master,  installation  of  the 
Seniin-  Warden,  insttillation  of  the  Junior  Wtirden, 
installation  of  the  other  otiicers,  proclamation,  prayer, 
hymn  and  an  address  by  Brother  Geo.  B.  Loriug. 

The  officers  of  the  loilge  cmsistt..!  of  Lmiis  Weil, 
W.M. ;  Joseph  F.  Allen, S.W.  ;  .lohn  Farkhurst,  .I.W., 
Horace  N.  Stevens, Treasurer  ;  ('has.  F.  .fohnson, Sec- 
retary ;  Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  S.  I ).  ;  S.  William  Ing- 
alls,  J.D. ;  Jo.seph  N.  Taylor,  .Marshal  ;  C.  V.  .Merrill, 
Chaplain;  Isaac  N.  Dixon,  S.S.  ;  Henry  Newhall,.!. 
S.  ;   Fred.  P.   llanafonl,  Tyler. 

Ths  following  are  the  I'.ist  Masters  who  have  pre- 
sideil  over  the  lodge  since  the  installation  in  I.S7.'>  : 
.lohn  I'arkhurst,  ls7(;-77;  Charles  P.  Merrill,  LS7.H- 
7!);  Thinnas  K.  Gilm^in,  LS.SO-.Sl  ;  William  W. 
Chickering,  1.S.S2-.S;!;  Loring  B.  Rea,  1.S.S4;  Clinton 
(;.  Barber,  1885-'.Sti;  Calvin  Rea,  1887. 

The  lodge  has  continned  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  its  work  is  well  performeil.  The  officers  for  the 
year  1887-88  are  Ctilvin  Rea,  W.M. ;  George  L.  Smith, 
S.W.  :  John  I'.a-kr.r,  J.W.  ;  .brhn  II.  Sutton,  Treasurer  ; 
Charles  l"'.  .lohnson,  Si-cr-Hary  ;  John  S.  Sanborn, 
Ch;i[ilain  ;  I-^ben  B.  D.iwning,  Mtirshal ;  Frank  Tis- 
dale,  S.D.  ;  George  S.  Weil,  ,1.1).  ;  George  H.  Perkins, 
S.S. ;  Artemas  V.  Chtilk,  J.S.  ;  Edmund  S.  Colby, 
(Organist ;  Frederick  P.  Ilanafurd,  Tyler. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  so  much  to  give  the 
details  or  ini'ldents  ol  the  town  in  lull,  as  to  record 
the  part  taken  in  tin-  ini|i  irtant  events  .if  local  and 
national  history  in  that  [lortion  of  the  ancient  town 
first  settler!,  iind  now  calleil  Nortli  Andover.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  picnieers  here  was  great ;  the  tlicatre  of 
their  actions  for  generations  was  c()nspicuous  in  the 
colony  ami  State;  the  political  position  was  singularly 
important  ;  the  niililary  service  nmst  honorable.  The 
cliarticteristii's  of  tin'  town  have  bi.en  remarkably  i)re- 
serverl  to  tills  day  ;  its  prosperity  and  importance 
have  been   continneil. 
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'I'hc  Kev.  Bailey  Loring  was  In.rn  in  Diixbury, 
.Mass.,  Decr.nil.cr  10,  178i'..  He  was  tire  youngest 
child  of  William  ami   Alithea   (Al.len)    Loring,  and 
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was  descended  from  Caleb  Loring,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  the  town  of  Hull.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  inn-keeper  on  the  road  from  Plymouth  to  Bos- 
ton, near  the  line  of  the  town  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
an  industrious,  prudent  citizen,  well  known  to  the 
numerous  enter|)rising  young  men  who  traveled  on 
foot  from  Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony  to  Boston  in 
search  of  that  fortune  and  distinction  which  many  of 
them  secured.  The  mother  of  Jlr  Loring  Wiis  a  de- 
scendant in  direct  line  from  John  Aldeu,  who  came 
over  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  who  was  a  prominent 
magistrate  of  the  I'lymouth  Colony.  Cho.sen  by 
Miles  Standish  to  solicit  for  him  the  hand  of  Pris- 
cilla  Mullins,  he  was  met  with  the  well-known  in- 
quiry: "Prithee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak  for 
yourself?"  And  the  romantic  matrimonial  adven- 
ture which  followed  has  become  a  subject  of  song 
and  story,  and  forms  a  bright  and  radiant  spot  in  the 
hard  and  gloomy  annals  of  the  colony.  Mrs.  Loring 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  paternal  ancestor  and  the 
quiet  wit  of  her  maternal.  Of  their  large  family,  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Bailey  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite.  He  was  a  handsome  lad  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  which  endeared  him  to  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, and  his  apt  scholarship  led  to  liis  selection  as 
the  son  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry — a  calling  to 
whicli  every  Puritan  father  felt  he  must  dedicate  at 
least  one  son  at  whatever  cost  and  degree  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Bailey  Loring  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1807,  and  entered  at  once  oh  the  study 
of  divinity.  He  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class, 
and  had  for  his  competitor  and  room-mate  the  Rev. 
Adoniram  .Tudson,  whose  career  as  a  missionary 
among  the  heathen  was  so  distinguished  and  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Loring  commenced  his  theological  studies 
with  the  Rev.  John  Allyn,  of  Du.xbury,  a  graduate 
of  Harvanl  in  ITSo,  a  r;ire  scholar,  a  powerful 
thinker,  an  impressive  preacher  and  a  leader  in  the 
Arminian  movement  of  that  day,  which  advanced 
rapidly  to  Unitariani.sm  and  modified  largely  the 
theological  thought  of  New  ICngland.  The  advan- 
tages oflered  by  the  Theological  .School  at  Andover, 
which  was  opened  September  28,  1808,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, and  Mr.  Loring  presented  himself  at  the  dedica- 
.tion  of  that  institution  for  I  he  purpose  of  entering  its 
classes.  To  an  active  and  studious  and  devoted 
young  man,  with  his  mind  bent  on  the  sacred  calling 
opening  before  him,  and  anxiously  searching  for  the 
truth,  the  oldigations  which  would  be  imposed  on  a 
graduate  of  the  school  were  of  deep  importance.  To 
professor  and  student  alike,  the  Andover  Creed  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  belief  in  it  was  natu- 
rally made  the  test  of  fitness  for  connection  with  the 
institution.  In  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  Mr.  Loring  was  informed  that  he  could  not 
enter  upon  the  ministry  with  the  sanction  and  license 
of  the  school  as  then  founded  if  he  entertained  theo- 
logical  views  dilTerent  from  those  laid  down  in  the 


creed  and  taught  by  those  who  believed  in  it.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Dr.  Allyn,  and  completed  his 
studies  under  his  guidance. 

On  May  3,  1807,  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who 
had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Andover  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  died,  and  the  parish  made  dil- 
igent search  for  a  successor  during  the  three  fcllow- 
ing  years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Gay,  on  the  verge  of 
ordination,  proved  to  be  too  Calvinistic;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood  preferred  Springfield  ;  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Alden  and  others,  who  preached  as  candidates, 
either  did  not  suit  or  were  not  suited,  and  the  choice 
fell  at  last  on  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  who  had  been  recommended  as  "an 
Arminian  in  theology  and  a  Republican  in  politics" 
by  the  Rev.  Josejjh  Richard.son,  the  strong  and  inde- 
pendent leader,  political  and  theological,  in  that  day 
in  Hingham,  whose  long  service  as  a  pastor  covered 
many  generations,  and  whose  civil  service  extended 
to  the  halls  of  Congress. 

He  was  ordained  September  19,  1810.  There  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  the  council  under  which  he  was 
ordained  or  of  the  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the 
services.  But  he  took  up  the  work  where  the  l!ev. 
Dr.  Symmes  had  laid  it  down,  and  placed  himself  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  liberal  clergy  of  that 
time,  between  whom  and  their  Calvinistic  brethren 
the  lines  were  soon  distinctly  drawn.  The  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  whose  ministry  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Consociation  of  Tol- 
land County  "  on  the  ground  of  his  holding  heretical 
doctrines,"  was  his  friend  and  adviser.  The  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  D.D.,  of  Beverly,  who  until  1810  was 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  with  ministers  denomi- 
nated "  Orthodox,"  but  who,  as  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy advanced,  confined  himself  to  an  association 
with  tho-e  whose  "  opinions  were  supposed  to  be  in 
substantial  accordance  with  his  own,"  was  a  frequent 
occupant  of  Mr.  Loring's  pulpit.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  D.D.,  sympathized  with  him  and  preached 
often  for  him.  John  Bartlett,  David  Damon,  llosea 
Hildreth,  Cyrus  Peirce,  Nathaniel  Whitman,  Samuel 
Barrett,  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  Alexander  Young, 
Charles  W.  Upham,  James  Flint,  John  Brazer,  Peter 
Eaton,  all  frequented  his  house  and  his  pulpit,  and 
the  Essex  County  Unitarian  Association  gathered 
annually  around  his  fireside  for  friendly  intercourse 
and  an  encouraging  interchange  of  views.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  (Christian  brethren  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  friendly  and  liberal,  and  he  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  recognize  that  dividing  line  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Congregational  Church,  even 
while  avowing  and  defending  his  liberal  theological 
views.  The  divisions  which  arose  were  not  created 
by  himself;  and  when,  in  response  to  an  invitation, 
he  took  part  in  an  ecclesiastical  council  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  an  Orthodox  brother,  his  questions  and  sug- 
gestions were  not  considered  quite  pertinent,  he 
(piietly  remarked  :  "It  is  evident  I  am  but  a  carnal 
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spoke  iu  your  spiritual  wlicel,"  and  withdrew.  Witli 
the  jiastor  ol'  a  iliurch  erertc^d  l)y  sulisrriptions  ol' 
the  evangelical  cliurchcs  of  J-";3sex  Comity,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  woisliippers  in  liis  own  par- 
ish iiK-lint'd  to  onliodoxy,  lie  nnunlained  most 
friendly  intercourse.  At  tlic  same  time  he  idaced 
the  First  Cliurcli  of  Amlover  in  the  front  rank  of  llie 
Unitarian  (.'on i:;reKational  CIiu relies  of  tlie  country  .and 
for  forty  year.s  di.seharged  the  dniie.-i  of  a  fai;hful  and 
all'eelionate  pastor  and  a  .sound  .•iiid  circciivc  preacdier. 
In  the  husiness  ad'airs  of  liis  people  and  lii.s  parish, 
his  advice  was  constantly  sought  and   followcil. 

In  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow  his  cons.jhitioii  came 
from  the  heart  of  a  |iatient,  <icvoted,  trnstiiifr,  pious 
tMiristian,  and  reached  with  .solemn  ell'ect  and  su|i- 
jiort  the  wounded  spirit.  His  sympathy  with  his 
parishioners  was  intense, — as  intense  as  that  of  a 
father  with  his  children.  Ills  manner  in  the  pul- 
jiit  was  most  iiii|iressive.  His  sermons  were  tilled 
with  sound  advice,  broad  Christian  iloctrine,  confi- 
ilenee  in  the  Creator  and  love  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  His  prayers,  for  the  fervor  andjiower  of  which 
he  was  distinguished,  were  uttered  in  most  devotional 
tones  and  expressed  in  language  of  great  Scri]nural 
beauty  and  devout  etiiset.  He  was  watchful  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  ; 
established  a  lyceuni  and  contributi'd  to  its  course 
of  lectures ;  was  a  warm  and  early  friend  of  temjier- 
ance,  and  organized  a  total-abstinence  society;  en- 
couraged the  public  schocds,  and  visited  them  often  ; 
jiatronized  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  always  stood 
by  the  teachers  ;  joined  the  young  men  in  a  debating 
club;  anil  encouraged  imjirovenients  in  agriculture, 
of  wliicdi  he  was  extravagantly  fond.  He  planted 
trees  along  the  highway  before  village  im]irovement 
societies  were  known.  He  reiircsented  his  town  in 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Loring  b.id  no  love  of  |iuldic  display.  He 
did  his  duty  faithlully  and  conscicnliously.  In  ex- 
temporaneous speecdi  he  was  eminently  successful, 
but  he  never  made  a  ]M)int  ibr  the  sake  id'  applause, 
and  he  never  allowed  liis  zeal  lo  niilriin  his  judgment. 
In  settling  private  disputes  and  imblie  controver- 
sies, he  gave  eaidi  side  the  weight  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, and  impressed  both  with  his  desire  for  equal  and 
exact  justice.  He  ]uiblished  but  little  either  in  uews- 
jiaper  or  magazine,  twosermons  preached  in  1X29,  —one 
on  "Gratitude"  and  one  on  ''Profanity,''  and  boun  1 
together— constituting  all  the  wmk  of  this  desiripl  imi 
he  laid  bclbie  the  public.  His  |H,wcr  witli  hi.s 
hearers  consisted  of  his  manifest  suavity,  his  ch-ar- 
nesa  of  statement,  his  honest  conviction  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  i-erenity  of  his  man- 
ner. He  was  a  favorite  and  acceptable  preacher  in 
llie  ]nilpits  of  his  denomination. 

.^Ir.  Luring  resigned  his  pastorate  Felriuary  17, 
]S.-)0;  and  lie  died  ,AIay  '.,  ISiJO.  On  his  death  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  honor  of  his 
memorv  : 


"  h'rsii/red,  1st.  That  the  members  of  this  Keligious 
Society  are  dee|dy  sensible  of  the  In.ss  they  have  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  I'.ailey  Luring,  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  was  their  Spiritual  liislructur  and 
(iuide,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  csteeinid  and 
respecteil  citizen  ol'tlie  town. 

"2d.  That  during  the  long  period  in  which  he 
olliciated  as  our  minister  he  dis]dayed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  virtues  and  graces  that  belong  to  and 
adorn  the  character  of  a  Christian  Divine.  Tliat 
as  a  preacher  he  was  always  found  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  his  .Master  in  expounding  the  doctriiu-  and 
enloreing  the  |irecepls  ol'  his  holy  word,  repniving 
and  rebuking  sin  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
inciting  his  hearers  by  the  most  alluring  and  weighty 
considerations  lo  the  hive  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  That  as  a  pastor,  he  was  instant  in 
seasipii  and  out  of  scasun  in  visiting  the  sick  and  re- 
lieving the  dislresseil,  so  that  every  member  ot'  his 
society  was  sure  of  linding,  at  all  limes  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  life,  a  friend,  adviser  and  comforter 
in  his  minister;  and  that  by  his  death  the  cause  of 
education,  morals  and  religion  in  ibis  society  and 
community  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  advocates 
and  most  sincere  supimrters. 

"  :'.il.  That  the  interest  he  manifesled  in  the  welfare 
of  his  church  and  society,  after  his  ollicial  connec- 
tion with  it  was  dissolved,  and  es])ecially  his  regard 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  successors  in 
the  ministerial  otiice,  by  the  donation  of  his  theidog- 
ical  library  'iir  their  use  and  benefit,  will  always 
be  remembered  by  us  with  the  most  lively  emotions 
of  gratitude." 

Mr.  Lining  married,  February  2n.  ISH;,  Jliss  Sally 
I'iekraan  O.sgood,  eldest  child  of  Isaac  and  Kebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood,  born  in  Salem,  April  12,  1796. 
.\t  the  lime  of  her  marriage  she  was  residing  with 
her  father  in  the  North  Parish,  Andover.  She  was 
a  person  of  rare  beauty,  a  strong  mind,  a  warm 
heart,  and  ol  fine  sueial  .iiid  dnmestie  accniiipiish- 
menls.  Lducaled  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  she 
entered  niion  her  duties  as  a  minister's  wife  w  ith  de- 
votion and  .self-sacrifice,  and  endeared  herself  to  the 
people  of  his  charge  by  her  constant  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  by  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  tlu-  cdiiirch 
which  she  had  joined.  She  died  July  18,  Ks."..'i.  and 
neither  the  pastor  nor  the  people  recovered  frmn  her 
loss,  ."-^lie  left  four  sons, — (rcorge  Hailey  Loring, 
Isaac  ().-goiiil  Iji.ring,  Cay  ton  Pickman  Loring  and 
.l.ihn  AMeii  Loring. 


(;j;(ii;i,];  l;.  i_iii;iMi. 
Hon.  (ico.  I!.  Loring  was  born  in  the  North  Parish, 
.\iidover,  November  S,  I.si7.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Kev.  I'.ailey  and  Sally  Pickman  (O.sgood)  Loring, 
daughter  of  Isaac  (Isgi.ml  and  Pebecea  T.  (Pickman) 
Osgood,  born    in   Sali  in   .\pril   12,  17;ii;.'     She  was  a 
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niece  of  Samuel  Osgood,  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  first  Postmaster-General  un- 
der Washington,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Lnring  was  fitted  for  college  in  Franklin 
Academy  under  the  tuilion  of  Simeon  Putnam  and 
Cyrus  Pierce  and  John  Richardson.  He  entered 
Harvard  University  in  1834  and  was  graduated  in 
1838.  For  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught 
school  in  Boston  and  in  Andover,  an  occupation  which 
he  had  taken  up  before  he  entered  college,  in  the  town 
of  North  Heading.  In  1839  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  North  And- 
over, pursued  it  for  a  time  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  after  attending  medical  lectures  at  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Harvard  in  18-12.  For  a  short  period  he  practiced 
in  North  Andover,  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  by  John  C. 
Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  September  1st  of  that  year. 
He  remained  in  this  porition  until  September  1,  18.)0, 
during  which  time  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Europe 
(in  1848)  to  witness  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
that  year,  in  which  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post,  from  Loudon,  Paris  and  Naples;  and  he 
had  also  made  an  elaborate  examination  of  and 
report  upon  the  JIarine  Hospital  System  of  the 
United  States  to  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1851  Dr.  Loring  removed  to 
Salem,  Avhere  he  married  and  became  interested  in 
agriculture  and  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  addre?ses,  lectures  and 
essays,  which  have  been  delivered  in  great  numbers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Salem  in  18r>3  and  remained  in  office 
until  1857.  He  then  entered  upon  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  great  assiduity  and  was  active  in  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  and  new  machinery  in 
that  business.  He  was  among  the  first  to  introduce 
the  thorough  drainage  of  clay  lands  into  Massachu- 
setts; encouraged  the  growing  of  root-crops  largely, 
and  imported  and  bred  .\yrshire  cattle  as  the  breed 
best  fitted  to  the  New  England  farm.  He  became  a 
careful  student  of  farming  in  all  its  relations  to 
American  society  and  industry  and  di.scusscd  care- 
fully, in  writing  and  debate,  its  most  inipurtaiil 
problems.  He  was  for  many  years  a  nicMibcr  of  the 
State  Board  of  .Agriculture  in  Massachusetts;  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pn.moting 
Agriculture  from  185it  to  1803  ;  was  for  a  long  time  a 
Trustee  and  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  Esse.\ 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has  published  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  and  reports  and  addresses  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  In  18tl4  he  founded  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society  an<l  has  been  its  Presi- 
dent from  that  time. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Loring  was  educated  as  a  Democrat, 
in  the  school  of  Jackson,  and  under  the  immediate 


influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Gayton  P.  O.sgood, 
formerly  member  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  North 
District.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  those 
measures  which  were  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  the 
])eace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  position  ol 
his  party  deprived  him  of  all  voice  iu  the  public 
affairs  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  which  he  had  long  jire- 
dicted,  in  opposition  to  the  party  in  power  in  the 
country.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  he 
commenced  at  once  to  encourage  the  support  of  the 
government,  discussed  in  public  address  the  import- 
ance of  an  active  prosecution  of  the  war  and  its 
inevitable  results,  and  although  dift'ering  in  theory 
from  the  administration  and  believing  for  a  time  that 
the  policy  which  induced  the  conservative  men  of 
Massachusetts  to  place  Gen.  D evens  in  the  field  as 
candidate  for  Governor  against  Gov.  Andrew  in  1862, 
was  the  way  to  success  and  honor,  he  took  part  in  that 
struggle.  His  work  as  a  political  writer  and  s[)eaker 
now  became  active  and  constant.  He  had  taken  a 
leading  ])artin  many  conventions.  State  and  national^ 
and  could  not  well  avoid  that  kind  of  service  which 
finds  expression  in  such  assemblies.  In  18t)4  he 
declined  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party  longer, 
refu.sed  to  attend  its  national  convention  and  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  an  earnest  support  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration.  In  a  letter  addressed  at 
that  time  in  reply  to  Caleb  Foote,  John  Bertram, 
Stephen  B.  Ives,  Augustus  Storey  and  others  of 
Salem,  he  said : 

"  I  am  confliic-nt  tlml  our  country  will  come  houoniWy  out  of  this 
contest,  purified  as  goUl  tluit  is  tried  by  the  Are.  However  much  I  may 
have  deplored  tlie  slrifs,  however  mucli  I  may  have  regretted  any  policy 
which  seemed  to  prolong  and  embitter  it,  I  can  see  nothing  before  us  at 
tliis  hour  but  a  determined  niarcii  in  the  course  pointed  out  to  us.  God 
knows  the  sulterinss  of  the  war  are  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  the  sorrows  which  follow  in  its  train  are  innumerable  and  sickening. 
But  never  t)cfore  has  such  a  service  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  armies 
as  is  now  subnutted  to  ours.  Sever  before  have  the  statesmen  of  any 
age  been  charged  with  a  duty  so  momentous  as  that  which  rests  so  sol- 
emnly on  oui-s.  I  would  have  this  people  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  its 
public  servants,  confident  IhaCwhen  the  day  of  peace  docs  dawn  it  will 
bestow  its  light  upon  a  nation  united  by  common  suffering,  and  en  gaged 
in  one  attempt  to  preserve  unlmrmed  a  great,  free  government.  That 
the  prosperity  and  happiness,  the  good  order  and  elevation  of  the  nation 
absorb  ml  the  thought  and  ofTort  of  those  who  hold  our  destinies  in  their 
hands  I  cannot  for  a  nuuuent  doubt.  That  our  soil  has  been  watered  by 
the  blood  of  our  bravest  sons  in  vain  I  cannot  for  amoment  believe." 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  made  the  following  pre- 
diction, now  so  wonderfully  fulfilled  : 

"  Bui  when  the  power  of  our  country  shall  be  established  by  the 
sword,  and  labor  shall  return  to  its  accustomed  channels,  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  India  can  hardly  compare  with  that  which  maybe  drawn 
frern  our  minesand  our  soil,  and  which  will  be  created  by  the  ceaseless 
ingenuity  of  our  people  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea." 

Shortly  after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Dr. 
Loring  was  called  on  to  serve  as  a  Republican  in 
the  Massachusetts  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  He 
entered  that  body  in  January,  1866,  at  a  time  when 
the  contest  had  arisen  between  President  Johnson 
and  the  party  which  placed  him  in  power.  In  the 
adjustment  of  matters  involved  in  the  domestic  econ- 
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omy  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Lorhig  took  an  active  others  who  died  during  these  years.  These  speei-hcs 
part  ;  but  as  chairman  of  tlie  ( "oniniitteo  on  Federal  |  were  elaborately  prepared,  and  wi'ie  denominated  in 
Uelations,  he  felt  especially  calUMl  i>n  to  secnre  the  '  certain  ipiarlers  "  Iie,t;islati\e  Oralions.'' 
approval  of  the  Legislature  for  Ihe  stand  taken  by  I  Dr.  Loring'.s  Senatorial  srrvirc  rndcd  in  l>;7i>,  arid 
Cliarles  Sumner  in  the  matter  of  rccon^trurtion,  for  j  be  nilcrcil  .-it  once  on  a  caiiip.-ii'/n  for  ( '■mL.MCss  in  the 
which  he  had  been  bitterly  denouticcd  by  the  I'rcs-  |  Sixth  MassiicluiM'tts  Distri.t.  Thcdislri<-t  was  in  the 
ident.  In  his  sjieech  before  the  Holiscon  the  state  '  hamU  of  the  l.)cmc]cralic  party,  which  was  ably  rcp- 
of  the  rnion,  he  sujiported  his  resolutions  with  such  ,  rcsiaitcd  by  the  Hon.  fharles  1'.  'I'hompson,  ol'  (iloii- 
convincing  arguments  that  they  were  ado|)tccl  almost  cester.  'I'he  contest  was  conducted  with  great  viL'or 
unanimously  by  the  House,  anil  the  course  of  .^Ir.  by  Dr.  Loring,  who  prcsiiiit-il  Ins  argunic?it  in  favor 
Sumner,  which  became  the  policy  ol  the  country,  was  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  rje^idiiii-y  and 
sustained.      In    bSliT    he    was    rctnincil    again    to   the  :  the   platfirnj    of  the    party    so    lorcilily    IIkiI    he  was 


Legislature  by  a  strong  majority. 


.■Iccleil    by  a    majority  of  IwcIm'  hundred  \ot(. 


d  rel.-itions  with  otln 

,n.-l,  Mr      S|.r,ll,r|,     ll,:,l 


,-.ilialinIl.       TlR-,ll~tl 

lit.      Unt  Ilic  1.1.  I  Ih 
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Li  1S6S  Dr.  Loring  was  selecti'd  as  a  State  delegate  I  took  his  <iat  in  the  I'orly-lilth  Congress  and  was 
to  the  Republican  National  Ccjiivention  and  tocjk  an  j  re-deeied  totlie  I'orty-sixth.  During  his  Congression- 
uctive  part  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  (ien.  i  al  ser\ii'e  his  spceclKs  commanded  the  attention  of 
(irant.  Heentered  the  field  at  this  time  as  a  lecturer  I  the  House.  fLs  argument  on  the  currency  iittestion 
and  was  constantly  cmployecl  in  this  service,  much  '  in  f.ivor  of  resumption,  in  Xovenilier,  bS77,  was  pro- 
of which  was  voluntarily  contributeil  to  the  associa-  nouneed  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  coniprc- 
tions  which  called  on  him.  in  1N7-  he  was  again  hen^ive  ami  powerliil  arguments  nnide  on  that  sub- 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  liepubliean  NatiiJUal  Cm-  je,-t.  There  is  >pacc  only  f.r  asiiigle  e.\cerpt,  touching 
vention  held  in  I'hiladclidfia.  in  which  be  joined  our 
warmly  in  the  reiiomination  of  (Jen.  (irant,  and,  as 
chairnuui  of  the  JLissachusetts  deli'gation,  brought 
forward  the  nomination  of  Henry  Wilson  to  the  A'ice- 
I'residency.     Again,   in    l.s7i;,   he  w.-is  .^eiit   from  the  '  n.i^  w.  i.  i„: . 

Sixth  Congressional   District  as  a  delegate  to  the  \U-     |iiar,.,i  , i 

publican  National   Convention  at   Cincinnati,  ami  he  ,  ""•fi  ""'Kr'-'i 

used  every  endeavor  to  secure  the  nomination  of  ILm.  |  ;,i,i,.  ,„.i;,,ij„ii, 
James  G.   Blaine  as    Reimblican    candidate    for   the 
Presidency.     When  the  choice  of  the  ('onvention  1,11 

upon  (tov.  Hayes,  he  entered   warmly   into  the  cam-  .|„,,,^, 

paigii,  and   in   his   c-anvass   tin-  ( 'ongrc  ss  in   the  same  i,,  |,;,\  i 

year,    carrieil   the  Republican   ticket   safely  through     !:•"  ..um; , 

his  district.  ,  |,''„\  "|",'|',',.','".','i,i 

During  the   campaign    of     1,S7:!,    Dr.   Loring    was  ,  i,;,!,,,,,.  „iii,  ui,,,, 

elected  Senator  from  the  Second  Kssex  District,  com-     "i"'n  -i>'- 

posed    of    .^Llrblehea(l,    Salem,     I'eabody,    Danvcrs,  ,  '"|||",|",|;\';',~'' ",'/ 

Wenham  and   Lynnli<-lil.     He  was  chosen   president  |  ,|i,.n.  ;ei,i rv  n, 

of  tlie  Senate  in  .lanuary,  |s7;;,  with  but  one  dissent-  j  w,,iM.    (  an  :in_v  . 

illg  vote,  and  dtiring  Ihe  four  terms,  1,S7:!,  '74.7.')  and  |  """I"' i">  i'»  I'l'" 

'7(!  he  was  re-elected    to   this   position.      While  in  the  I  '^'^  "Tl'.'n'uu.l'i'.. 

Senate    he    took    active    part     in    the   ilebates   on    t  he  ,,ii,.«  i„i- t,..  m.  1 1 

important  questions   of  the   day.      He  advociled   the  i"'i">     Ti'- n.,.r 

grant  of  i;o(i,oiil)  to  the  .Mn-eu f  ( 'onipaiative /,o-  ^"',"|7i'ii ", ','i',.', ,,',, 

ology,  and  secnre(l  the  pa.ssage  id'  the  la^t  act    in  this      i,  ,„ „.,s,,n: 

direction    reiplcstiMl    by    .Agassi/,    for   the    prosecutior 
and  completion   of  his  immortal  work.     He  ipppo.^e. 

the  union  of  the   Hoosac  Tunnel   into  a   line   ol   rail  _ 

road  owne<l  and  manatred  by  the  ( 'omnninwealth,  and  ;  -i":.l-i-     Th,  nr,M>.,i.  .1 .,.■!.  m' 

laid  down   the    p<jliev   on    which   the  tunnel   was   fori'"'" "'  ' ""' '"''i  i"^ii«.,>  mn-t 

'  '  hV  I<n  ;,|    h.llllr     l,ul    liV    Ul.ll    Ihl"  .il 

years   conducted.      He   led   olf  in  the   debate  which  |  „■.,  t, asi  i,,  u.m  i.Li.i  nnU  h.u  .>■ 

ended  in  the  rescinding  of  the  resolutions  of  the  i,eg-  !  m.TcaTiiiir  .^itv.n.v  i..  i.«  uiin.d  n 

islature  of  1S72,  conch'iunin^  Charles  Sumner  for  his  \  '-vi-r  wu  ii..iicsUy  an.t  tniiiiy  pi:...-  ..i 

.                     .                          I     .                 •             .     1           1                 II  '    ■•.■riiMK-lviHl  iiali,.n«ol  tiiei-:illli,  aii.l   nnil.-    vMlli    thru,  in  sniniorlins  11 

proposition    with    rcganl    to    regimental    colors.      He  ^,.,,„].,,.,|  ,,|- ,,,|,„.  ..i,  vi,;,!,  ii,,.v  ,  ,„    ,ii  i-,.iv    ii„-  ti,,,.'  "ill  l,av,- m. 

presented  a  care!iilly-pi-epare,l  iirgumeiit  on  tli,'  right  I  ii,,..i  ni,,,  i,  mii  ,iiti,i,aiii,v  i^io-  n. 

of  sulTragc  under  a   republic   in   connection    with    th,'  i  ""ii'l" 

application   for  woman   sulfragc,  and   he   |,roiionneeil  |        His  speech   in  favor  of 


It, Ml,  i.r  tlir  .i.initry  liail  illjureil 
iiMiig  as  li.Kal  l.'ii.l.r  a  cuireiiry 
;lil  i,t  any  iiiuLin-ut  lit-  forii-il  upon 
t.ii..ni"st  cibslailH  t"  iiiir  tinamial 
tciii   .ir..,ir..»ii,  and   wi-n-  i.tiliKi'il 

lO'i'iia.  t Ills  ana    l.i'liilall  poll- 

thr  Oil, iciat  wisilolii  of  those 
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received  by  the  eutire  House,  :iud  won  for  its  author 
a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  tlie  warm  respect 
of  educated  men  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  sons  of  Virginia  every- 
where. His  eulogy  on  .Judge  Collamer,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  his  statue  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  was  a 
just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  that  distinguished  states- 
man. His  defense  of  Massachusetts  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  House,  and  refuted  completely  the 
charges  of  disi'ranchisement  and  disloyally  which  had 
been  nuide  against  her.  And  his  supjiort  of  all 
measures  conducive  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
always  met  with  a  warm  and  favorable  response  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

In  his  defense  of  Massachusetts,  January  20,  1881, 
he  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  how  could  a  State,  animated  by  this  force,  fail  to  make 
itself  felt  in  all  the  great  cri.ses  which  have  attended  the  formation  and 
growth  of  that  free  repuhlie  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ?  As  a  colony, 
Massacliusetts  was  always  heard  when  the  great  occasion  called  for 
utterance,  and  always  responded  to  the  high  and  honorable  ajjpeal  of 
others.  Torn  and  riven  hy  internal  contentions,  tossed  on  a  sea  of  eccle- 
Biastical  controversy,  this  colony  of  school-houses  and  Tueeting-houses 
presonteil  always  a  solid  front  for  popniar  right  and  privilege.  The  peo- 
ple of  I'lyniouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  were  a  valiant  as  well  as  a  god- 
ly people.  They  carried  the  'sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  as 
their  comrades  and  brothers  did  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  they 
believed  as  much  in  the  courage  of  Miles  StandLsh  as  they  did  in  tho 
lioliness  of  Elder  Brewstc'r.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
their  existence  on  this  continent  they  have  been  ready  at  any  time  to 
gird  on  the  swonl.  lu  the  early  Indian  ware  they  traversed  the  for- 
ests with  the  fatal  pei'sittency  of  the  slow  hound,  from  the  waters  of 
the  bay  to  tho  Green  Mountains,  and  fiom  the  blazing  towns  of  Bris- 
tol and  Essex  to  the  eastern  lakes,  upon  whose  bosoms  fall  the  shad- 
ows of  Agamonticus  and  Mount  Washington.  In  the  last  great  strug- 
gle of  France  to  retain  her  foothold  on  this  contiiu-nt  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers stormed  Abraham  Heights  with  Wolfe,  and  cherished  his  memory 
for  generations  in  their  luuiseholds  ;  the  merchants  of  JIassacbusotts 
supplied  the  outfit  for  tho  siege  of  l.imisbourg,  and  left  behind  them,  as 
a  proud  memento  for  their  sons,  tho  tokens  of  regard  for  their  devo- 
tion histowed  upon  them  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  ;  and  to-day  tho 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  assembles  in  its  chandier,  passes  beneath 
tllo  Puritan  drum  ivhicb  beat  the  tattoo,  and  the  I'nritan  tjiusket  which 
blazed  in  the  line  when  the  power  of  the  mother  country  was  estab- 
lished along  tho  watei-s  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  far  (ui  toward  the 
frozen  seas.  .  .  .  The  history  of  mankind  is  ruiliant  with  its  record 
of  great  deeds  and  inspiring  endeavor,  hut  not  one  can  outshine  that 
wonderful  pictnro  of  devotion  and  valor  where  a  little  band  of  Puritan 
rustics  defied  tho  milit.ary  authority  of  Great  Britain  and  fired  that 
first  gun  whoso  echoes  roused  tho  colonies  and  brought  New  England 
anil  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ilelaware.  I'ennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  tho  Caroliniis  and  Gcor-ia  into  a  sacred  associati.ui, 
whose  memories  ar.' Mill  loudly  i  llc^i^llcd  and  nliosc  l.on.l  is  not  yet 
broken." 

As  |)ertinciit  to  the  vital  i.ssues  of  to-day,  it  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  give  one  or  two  ilhistrations 
of  Ur.  Loring's  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  "  American 
Industry,"  the  first  of  which  w;is  delivered  in  the 
House  o(  Representatives,  Jlay  2;?,  1878: 

"Now,  genlleuicn,  .lo  you  ask  how  this  unparalleled  growth  of  a 
nation,  this  Midd.-n,  foil  armed  creation,  iij.suming  in  less  time  than  wa-s 
counted  the  iiif.mcy  of  the  ancient  .States  a  port  and  mien  worthy  of  a 
man,  was  broushi  into  <'Xislence  /  I'ndoubtcdly  miudi  is  to  be  set  down 
to  the  spirit  of  lil>erly,  which,  making  her  home  here.  Iris  breathed  into 
the  souls  of  men  el«e«  here,  that  deep  desire  which  defies  all  dangers  and 
trials.  Of  tho  five  and  a  half  millions  of  Uie  sous  of  men  who  have 
sought  a  home  np.ui  our  soil,  what  a  multitude  had  dreamed  of  the 
charms  of  a  free  country  I  But  they  had  been  told,  too,  of  the  broad 
lands  waiting  for  the  civilizing  touch;  and  Ilicy  had  heard,  moreover, 


that  under  the  protection  of  good  government  their  skilled  labor  wouhl 
meet  with  an  ample  reward.  That  policy  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as 
declared  by  the  founders  of  our  Government,  brought  over  from  the 
mills  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  tho  early  days  of  the  Rci-ublic,  a 
thrifty,  skillful  and  ingenious  race  of  men,  who  planted  tho  seeds  of  our 
manufactures  all  along  the  water-courses  of  New  England.  And  the 
same  policy  has  made  the  ocean  a  highway  for  the  laboring  classes  of 
Europe  as  they  jiass  from  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  Old  World  into  the 
broiul  avenues  to  social  and  civil  elevation,  which  citizenship  under  a 
free  government  offers.  We  have  reason  to  bo  grateful  to  our  fathers  for 
the  high  virtues  whieh  they  exercised,  for  their  wisdom  and  for  their 
great  accomplishments.  But  they  performed  no  higher  service  than 
when  they  declared  it  to  he  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  its  own 
people  in  all  their  industries,  and  thus  to  preserve  those  characteristics 
which  constitute,  in  every  variety,  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
It  was  with  them  a  ipiostion  of  how  best  to  establish  and  invigorate  an 
.\nieiican  nationality  as  distinct  from  every  other  nationality  ;  and  as 
they  surveyed  with  proud  gaze  the  great  social  and  civil  system  which 
they  had  founded,  they  resolved  to  surround  it  with  every  necessary  sup- 
port, to  the  end  that  its  grand  design  might  be  accomplished  ;  and  so  far 
as  France  preserves  her  very  life-blood  by  protecting  her  own  artisans 
and  manufactures  against  foreign  competition,  and  England  protects 
her  cheap  labor  and  great  masses  of  capital  against  the  skilled  pro- 
ducts of  more  favorable  latitudes,  so  they  resolved  that  the  toiling  citi- 
zen, the  dearer  capital  and  the  better  paid  laborer  of  .\merii-a  should  at 
least  try  the  great  experiment  unmolested." 

And  this  from  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York,  November  29,  1881  : 

"It  is  the  intimate  relation  between  agriculture  and  manufactures 
which  makes  general  farming  what  it  is,  and  will  gradually  make 
American  fanning  what  tt  should  he.  The  benefit,  UKueover,  which 
the  manufacturer  derives  from  his  free  and  intiniato  relations  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  cannot  be  overlooked.  On  the  one  hand, 
drawinghis  raw  material  largely  from  the  immense  and  various  resources 
of  our  country — iron,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  etc.;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  a  home  market  in  the  great  agricultural  regions,  th»  American 
mannfactursr  possesses  opportunities  and  advantages  hardly  known  to 
any  other  country  on  earth,  and  illustrating  nmst  forcibly  the  self-sup- 
porting power  of  our  people.  So  closely  are  these  iiiteri-sts  united  that 
what  benefits  one  naturally  benefits  both.  What  injures  one  injures 
both.  The  same  policy  which  has  been  exiended  ovcu-  our  mills  has  been 
extended  also  over  our  fields,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  will  demon- 
strate its  true  value.  While  the  Anieric:an  manufacturer  has  furnished 
tho  American  farmer  with  almost  all  his  nece-ssary  articles,  such  as  cot- 
ton goods  and  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  axes,  forks,  spades,  shovels,  hoes, 
harrows,  plows,  rakes,  cultivators,  re.apers,  mowers,  wagons,  tinware, 
glassware,  etc  ,  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purch.aserl  in  tho  English  mar- 
ket, tho  American  farmer  has  furnished  his  products,  wool,  cotton, 
provisions,  grain,  Ac,  at  rates  estiihlished  hy  our  own  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  not  in  accordance  with  rates  fixed  abroad.  The  traffic  is 
free  and  etpial,  an<l  it  is  between  parties  enjoying  equal  privileges 
and  opportunities;  rates  of  interest,  wages  of  labor,  taxes,  social  and 
civil  expenses,  all  being  regulated  l.y  one  system  and  varying  only  with 
ililTereut  localities." 

In  1881  Dr.  Loring  w;is  appointed  United  States 
Oommissioncr  of  Agriculture  by  President  Garfield, 
who  gave  him  his  commission  and  instructions  the 
day  before  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Tlie  instruc- 
tions of  the  I'resident  were  strong  and  earnest  for  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  de|iartment, 
and  to  this  work  Dr.  Loring  applied  hinirelf  with 
great  diligence  until  the  close  of  his  oliiciiil  career  as 
commissioner,  April,  1885.  Under  his  guidance  the 
department  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  i>eople,  and  was  referred  to  abro;id  as  a 
model  organization  of  ibe  kind.  In  llie  colleiaion 
and  arrange  nent  of  statistics  it  advanced  to  the  front 
rank,  and  was  considered  authority  on  industrial 
matters  tliat  came  before  it.  In  the  investigation  of 
the    annual    iiidustrv  of  the   country,  and    into  the 
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iiiilurt-  and  chiiiirer  cil'  animal  ili-i-ases,  it  sfeurcil  ron- 
tidcMCr  and  collected  a  large  rund  (.f  vahialde  iiilor- 
nialion.  In  the  exaniinatiun  of  the  >ni;ar-prodnrinn 
(jnalilies  (jf  various  plants  it  secured  the  ic|iiitation  of 
carryine;  on  I'aii',  disiiassiimate  and  iisct'nl  ex|ierinienls. 
In  all  eiitomoldgical  and  hotanical  work  it  ol.tained 
the  liest  scientilie  aid,  and  ('on<rress  inanife.-tcd  a 
growinjr  conlidence  in  the  ileparlnient  hy  increasing 
its  ap|iro]iriations  trom  year  lo  year,  often  heyond  the 
estimates  of  the  commissioner. 

Meanwhile  the  am(jnnt  of  work  which  Dr.  Lorini; 
did  oulsid<'  of  the  departmenl  was  very  larj^e.  In 
nniiiy  of  the  States  he  delivered  addresses  on  ipies- 
tions  relating  to  agricnltnre,  and  joined  the  hoards 
and  associations  in  their  delihcrutioiis  for  the  benefit 
of  that  indnsiry.  Jlc  discussed  the  indnstries  of  the 
8onth  af  the  exhiliilion  at  Atlanta  in  INSI;  he  ad- 
dr<'ssecl  tlic  Mississippi  N'alley  Sorghiini-growers  in 
\sr,-2  ;  the  Cattle  Assoei.ation  a!  Chicago  in  \St\2;  the 
Dairy  .Vss.iciation  of  Iowa  in  ISil:;;  the  American 
Forestry  Association  at  Cincinnati  in  iSCi';  at  SI. 
Paid  in  1S(J.".,  at  .Mimtreal  in  l.SiM,  hesides  speaking  at 
many  State  fairs  from  Wisconsin  t^i  South  Carolina. 

Ill  1X72  Dr.  I-oring  was  appointed  Centennial  Com- 
nikssioner  for  the  Stale  of  Massacliiisetts,  and  was 
pilaced  on  the  execntive  committee  of  the  commissiom 
where  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  exhihition  in 
Pliihidel|iliia  in  ISTii. 

Dr.  Loring  was  first  married  in  Xovcniher,  f.'^rit,  to 
Mary  Topi)an  Piekman,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thoma-i 
and  Sophia  (Palmer)  Piekman,  a  mo.st  brilliant  and 
aocDinplished  woman,  who  died  Det'ember  1,  ISTM, 
leaving  one  daughter.  Sallie  Piekman  Loring.  In 
l-<.sil  he  married  Mrs.  Anna  Smith  Ilildrelh,  of  New 
York,  whose  rare  social  gilts  and  hospitality  have 
made  liis  liome  ii  centre  of  great  enjoyment  and  hap- 
piness. 

Dr.  Loring  still  lakes  an  activi'  pari  in  the  ])iililie 
diseiission.s  of  the  day,  and  a  portion  of  his  c<in(riliu- 
tioiis  to  the  literature  of  the  times  may  be  tound  in 
the  "  History  of  Literature  in  Salem,"  in  this  volume. 


liD.x.  (;i;oi;(,i;  i..  n.wi.s. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  farmer's  son.  Iiorn 
in  Oxford,  .Mass.,  in  I.SK;.  lie  ileseended  in  a  direct 
line  from  William  D.ivis,  who  came  from  Wales  to 
this  country  about  ]('<■','•,  and  settled  in  Koxbiiry 
Ma.ss, 

His  boyhood  days  were  sjieiit  upon  his  father's 
farm,  and  to  the  discipline  which  farm-labor  brought, 
together  with  the  guidance  and  moral  training  given 
by  noble  Christian  parents,  is  largely  due  his  phvH- 
cal  strength,  sterling  integrity  and  large  business 
ca|)acily. 

He  was  ediK'ated  in  the  cominoii  schools  of  liis 
native  town  principally,  only  enjoying  for  a  slif)rt 
time  the  privilege  of  a  selecl  school.  When  eighteen 
vcars   ohi    he    taught    the  village  school  in  the  neigh- 


boring town  of  Sutton,  Ma.ss.;  hut  .leri.ling  ihal  a 
l)Usincss  career  was  preferable  to  th.il  of  teaching, 
and  that  a  trade  might  be  "  a  stepping  si. me''  to  bn-i- 
uiss,  he  left  home,  with  his  parents'  eoiiscait,  in  the 
s[.ring  <.t  is:;,-.,  f..r  .\M.l..ver,  wh.Tc  he  went  to  work 
f.>r  till-  lli.'ii  u.dld.iiowu  firm  ..f  Karn.'s.  Cilberl  .V; 
Uichards.in.  machinery  build. 'rs,  to  learn  the  machi- 
nist's tra.le.  Ill  the  spring  of  ls;!i;  his  employers  re- 
move.l  their  business  to  N'.nlli  An.lovcr,  to  llicir  new 
shoj..  In  ISIl,  wh.'ii  the  ol.l  firm  .llss.,lve.l,  Jlr. 
Davis  be. -am.'  the  junior  mcnib.r  ..I  ilu- su.c.'.'.ling 
firm  of  t;illicrt,  (ile.is.m  <*t  Davis.  In  ls.-,l  this  firm 
di.s.solved,  an. I  a  new  ci-partnership  w.as  formed  with 
Mr.  Davis  as  senior  jiartner,  and  one  associate,  Mr. 
Charles  Furber,  under  the  firin-name  of  Davis  & 
Furber,  eontinuing  the  busine.ss  of  building  wo<d 
machinery,  at  the  same  place.  The  firm  .d' Davis  & 
Purbcr  was  successful  anil  continued  wilhout  inferruii- 
liim  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Furber,  in  IS.",;. 

This  was  a  sad  loss  to  :\Ir.  Davis,  as  in  the  death 
of  his  i)artrier  he  parted  with  a  true  friend,  an  honest, 
upright  man,  a  most  genial  and  kin.l  business  part- 
ner, and  a  good  business  adviser.  After  the  death  of 
Jlr.  Furber.  still  keeping  the  old  firm-name  of  Davis 
iV  Furber,  he  associated  with  himself  .Tohn  A.  Wiley 
and  D.  T.  ( nige,  and  confinueil  tli.'  business  of  manu- 
facturing wool  machinery.  In  l.si;o  Mr.  ( iage  with- 
drew, and  in  l.SlU  .lose|di  M.  Stone  entered  the  firm, 
and  this  last  co-partnership  continued  until  1882, 
wdien  the  corporation  of  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine 
Comjiany  was  formed,  with  Mr,  Wiley  as  president 
and  JMr.  Davis  as  treasurer.  The  busine.ss  ofthiscor- 
porati.m  is  the  manufa.-tnre  .d' wo<d  machinery,  shaft- 
ing, pulleys  and  all  kin.js  <d' car.l  clothing.  Com- 
mencing business  with  limited  means  and  a  sinall 
water  privilege,  the  firm,  in  its  successful  growth,  has 
seen  the  thriving  village  of  Norih  Andover  grow  up 
around  it,  the  city  of  Lawrence  spring  into  existence 
and  develo]!  into  a  large  manufacturing  centre,  and 
the  entire  maiuifacturing  business  of  the  country 
reach  its  now  extensive  ])roportious,  to  all  of  which 
this  firm  has  very  largely  contributed.  They  began 
with  a  very  few  nicii,  but  have  grailually  increased 
anil  enlarged,  until  now  in  their  shops  and  foundries 
they  em]jh>y  a  large  number  of  men.  Put  31r.  Davis 
is  not  only  well  known  in  business  circles,  but  has 
bi'cu  widely  an  influential  man  in  other  re.spects. 
He  has  always  resided  in  North  Andover,  ami  early 
in  life  became  actively  iilentified  in  all  religious,  e.lii- 
calioiial  and  charitable  matters.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  id'  the  Congregational  Church  in 
North  Andover  for  many  years,  and  w.is  .l.-acmi  of 
that  church  from  \H'u  to  18S."i.  Tii,.  linn  were  large 
contributors  when  the  new  chiir.h  building  was 
erected,  in  ISC'). 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  large  stockh.d.h'r  in  the  I!ay  State 
National  Bank,  of  Lawrence,  and  for  some  twenty 
years  has  been  its  presidenl.  In  poliiics  be  has 
.always   been   ;i  Republican,  ami   his  parly,  honoring 
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him  and  his  ability,  have  sent  him  four  times  to  the 
State  Senate ;  he  was  elected  and  served  in  the  sessions 
of  1850  and  18G0,  and  also  1875  and  1876.  Duringall 
four  term.s  he  ranked  well  as  a  Senator  and  htld  im- 
portant committeeships. 


CHAPTER     C  X  L . 

GROVEL.VND. 
BY   WII.I.IAM  T.    DAVIS. 

O.v  the  4th  of  September,  1<;;!1),  the  town  of  Rowley, 
which  had  been  settled  by  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  with 
about  sixty  families,  and  which  was  called  for  a  time 
Rogers'  Plantation,  was  incorporated.  It  included  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Rowley, 
Georgetown,  Groveland,  Boxlbrd  and  Bradford.  The 
name  of  Rowley  was  adopted  in  honor  of  Jlr.  Rogers, 
who  had  come  from  Rowley,  a  jiarish  of  East  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  Engliuid.  Among  the  companions  of  Mr. 
Rogers  were  John  and  Robert  Hazeltineaud  William 
Wilde,  and  in  1649  these  three  men,  desirous  of  more 
land,  sought  the  rich  meadows  and  fields  along  the 
Merrimac,  in  the  Indian  territory  of  Pentucket,  for 
a  permanent  settlement.  They  received  grants  from 
the  tow-n  of  Rowley,  each  of  forty  acres  of  upland,  the 
use  of  the  commons  for  tw^enty  head  of  cattle  for  each, 
and  also  for  each  twenty  acres  of  meadows,  one  thou- 
sand pipestaves  annually,  for  seven  years,  from  1649, 
timber  for  building  a  Ikiusc  and  for  fencing  and  fire- 
wood. 

As  the  number  of  settlers  in  Rowley  village,  on  the 
Merrimac,  increased,  the  name  of  the  settlement  was 
changed  to  Merrimac  and  finally  to  Bradford.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  "  Bradford"  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts records  is  under  date  of  (_)ctober  l.S,  1675,  in 
the  list  of  rates  for  e.xpenses  of  King  Philip's  War, 
but  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  as 
early  as  1665.  It  took  its  name  from  Bradford  in 
England,  the  native  town  of  some  of  the  early  .set- 
tlers. The  incorporation  of  the  town  is  e.xpressed  in 
the  following  order  passed  by  the  General  Court  May 
27.  1668: 

"  la  answer  to  tlio  petition  of  the  inhabitante  of  Rowley,  living  over 
against  Haverhill,  the  f>urt,  having  eonsidereil  the  i>etition,  peruseii 
the  town  of  Rowley's  grant  to  tlie  petitioners,  heanl  Rowley's  Depnty 
anil  also  considering  a  writing  sent  fr.)rn  Rowley  with  what  els  h.ath 
been  prcscnteJ  in  the  c^asc,  doe  find  that  there  is  liberty  granted  to  the 
petitioners  by  the  town  of  Rowley  to  provide  themselves  of  a  minister 
and  also  an  intent  to  release  them  from  the  township  when  they  are 
accordingly  provided,  and  therefore  see  not,but  this  Conrt  nmy  grant  the 
petitioners  to  bt?  a  township  provided  they  doe  gett  and  setle  an  nhle 
and  orlhodo.x  initiister  and  continne  to  inayntcigno  him  or  els  to  re- 
main to  Rowley  as  formerly." 

A  meeting  of  the  town  is  recorded  as  having  been 
held  February  20,  1668-69,  at  which  Thomas  Kimball 
was  chosen  constable ;  John  Gage,  Robert  Ilaseltine, 


Joseph  Pike,  John  Griffing  and  John  Tenney,  select- 
men ;  Joseph  Pike,  clerk  of  writs  ;  Samuel  Worcester, 
Benjamin  Gage,  Benjamin  Kimball  and  David  Hasel- 
tine,  overseers. 

In  1667  or  1668,  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes  was  en- 
gaged as  piistor,  with  a  salary  of  £40,  one-half  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  pork,  butter  and 
cheeseandthe  other  halfin  corn  and  cattle.  Duringthe 
first  two  years  religious  services  were  held  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  perhaps  in  the  parsonage  which  was 
built  at  once  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Symmes  and 
under  his  direction.  Another  parsonage  was  built 
opposite  the  old  cemetery  in  1708,  which  is  described 
as  being  forty -si.x  feet  by  twenty,  with  fifteen  feet 
stud  and  four  "  chimbleys." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1670,  it  was  voted  by  the 
townsmen  that  "Sargent  Gage,  Robert  Ilaseltine, 
Benjamin  Kimball,  Thomas  Kimball,  .John  Siinmonds, 
Nicholas  Walington,  and  John  Griffing  be  chosen  for 
the  ordering,  setting  up  and  furnishing  of  a  Meighting 
House  according  to  their  best  discretion  for  the  good 
of  the  town."' 

The  erection  of  a  meeting-house  had  been  in  con- 
templation several  years,  as  is  shown  by  a  vote  passed 
January  5,  1665,  the  preamble  of  which  is  :  "  Where- 
as, John  Haseltine,  sen.,  of  Haverhill,  having  given 
ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town  of  Bradford  one  acre  of 
land  to  set  their  meeting-house  on,  and  for  a  burying 
place,"  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  church  had  been  piactically 
in  existence  since  1668,  and  had  since  that  time  lis- 
tened to  the  preaching  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  Symmea, 
it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  December,  1682,  that  it 
was  formally  organized.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Symmes  was  ordained.  Those  subscribing  the  creed 
were  Zachariah  Symmes,  Samuel  Stickney,  John 
Tennie,  John  Simiuons,  Wm.  Huchence,  Joseph  Pal- 
mer, Thomas  West,  David  Haseltine,  Richard  Hail, 
John  Watson,  Samuel  Haseltine,  Robert  Haseltine, 
Joseph  Bailey,  Abraham  Haseltine,  Benjamin  Kim- 
ball, Robert  Savory,  John  Hardy  and  John  Boynton. 
In  1705,  Mr.  Hale  was  engaged  as  a  colleague  to  Mr. 
Symmes,  who  had  becoraesomewhat  infirm,  andon  the 
22d  of  March,  1707,  Mr.  Symmes  died.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  hill  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  old  one,  which  is  described  as 
forty-eight  feet  long,  forty  wide  and  twent}'  feet  -stud. 

Mr.  Symmes  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Zechariah 
Symmes,  of  Charlestown,  who  came  from  England  in 
1634.  The  latter  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England, 
in  1599,  and  wa.s  the  grandson  of  William  Symme.«, 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1588,  and  great-grandson 
of  another  William,  who  was  a  distinguished  Protest- 
ant in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Symmes  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  January  9,  1637,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1657,  the  first  scholar  in  a  class  r^f 
seven,  one  of  whom  was  John  Cotton,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  the  pa.s- 
tor   of   the   First   Church    in    PIvmouth.      Another 
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memlier  nl' tlu'  class  was  lii-v.  .lolm  Hale,  who  was 
probably  tlu-  Mr.  lUle  srlr.icd  as  ibr  folleagiu-  nf 
Mr.  Syiiuiie.s,  ami  whose  lull  riaiiic  is  nut  L'iveii  in  the 
recorils.  .Mr.  .~^y]iinu-s  pn-arhcd  in  lu-holiolh  I'roin 
IGtJl  to  Kiiiil,  and  niarrieil,  in  the  latter  year,  .Susan- 
nah (irave.-i,  of  Charlostown.  .\  socond  wife  was  Mrs. 
Mehitabcl  (Palmer)  Dalton,  wid.iw  ot'  S.  Dalton,  of 
Hampton,  New  IIain|ishirc. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Syniines  was  his  sun  Thomas, 
wlio  was  burn  February  1,  liiiiT,  ami  ^'railuateil  at 
Harvanl  in  lO'.i.S.  H,-  was  srlth.l  al  iiuxlnnl,  Decem- 
ber 30,  17(12,  and  installed  at  I'.radford  in  December, 
1708.  He  died  October  (l,  I7i'").  and  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Parsons,  who  was  ordained  June  8,  ITli't. 
At  his  ordination  Kev.  Jcjsepli  I'arsons,  (d"  Salisbury, 
preached  the  sermon,  Kev.  Jnlm  liopers,  of  lio.xford, 
gave  the  cliarge,  and  Kev.  Moses  Hale,  of  Xewbury, 
the  ritrht  hand  of  felhiwship. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  follow  the  history  of  this 
(hr.rcb  fartlur,  for  in  the-  liisl  yiar  <.f  l)ie  pastorate 
of  Mr.  I'arsons,  the  church  in  the  Ivast  I'arish  of 
Bradlor<l  (now  Groveland)  was  organized, and  became 
the  nucleus  of  that  coinuinnity  which,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  obtained  the  pri\  ilcires  and  bene- 
fits of  a  separate  municipal  government. 

The  church  in  the  Kasi,  Parish  of  I'.r.idfnrd  was  iii- 
corpcM-ated  June  17.  112<'>.  and  formally  organized  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1727.  Immediately  alter  the  inc(}r- 
poration  a  nieetinjr-house  was  erected  near  the  site  of 
the  present  one.  and  the  first  parish  meeting  was  hehl 
July  4,  172ii.  At  lir>t  f(nty-eif;lit  males  were  dis- 
missed frurn  the  parent  church  ami  admitted  a^  niem- 
Viers  of  the  new  ortraiuzation.     These  were: 


Will 

irri  lial.  h 

S^IIIH 

ol  T''iniey. 

lli.h 

■  nl  I!ail»y. 

Will 

nil  Savory. 

.^iiiiii 

.■1  Hale. 

.Inlll 

Ilwt.hins. 

lllLlli 

■1  Hardy. 

Kzni 

Koir. 

TlM.l 

las  Savory. 

Jam* 

s  Hailcy. 

Isiiar 

Har.ly. 

Jan. 

.  Ilaxly,  Jr. 

TIl.M 

uus  llanly,  J 

Shiiii 

<.|  Hall.,  Jr. 

Fnii 

c-is  ,Ii-\vctt. 

Josf 

h  \Von>ti-r. 

Will 

am  Har.ly. 

Johi 

l',-..il..-rlon. 

Jar,. 

.  Manly. 

.)c>..,- 

h  llav.ly. 

Itii-h 

iril  Ilanly. 

Thul 

ia«  liailoy. 

El),-i 

liiirbaiik. 

Sam 

H-1  Palmer. 

Calrl 
Al.ra 

Hopkins 
mm  I'ark 

-r,  J 

Saim 
Will 
Fran 

.-1  Ji-»,.|1 
im  Hanly 
•is  Walkc 

Klmi 

ICimliall 

JIoKi 

a  Woisti.r 

Tlii.i 

ia.s  Stii'Un 

i.y. 

Ili-nj 

.mill  Ilaiiiy. 

Thoi 

las  Hardy 

K.lw 

r.l  Wood. 

Itoli, 

11  Savory 

.1,,,.. 

li  Har.ly, 

.tr. 

.lam 

s  Itaiily. 

K.hv 

nl  Hanl.i 

Tinii 

tliy  Hani 

.lorn 

llian  Hal. 

.1.1111 

tliaii  T.-n. 

ey. 

Jos,. 

h  liailoy. 

Josh 

Ill  Ui.'liar 

Iwjn. 

Tho 

ia»  Hardy 

(M) 

Slim 

nl  Hardy 

On  the  28th  of  .fitly,  1727,  lifty-tliree   females  were 
admitted,  and  these  were, — 


Wi.l.uv  Hailpy. 

Wi.I.ivv  IIo|ikina..n. 

Wi.l.>iv  Har.ly. 

Wifu  of  Thomas  llanly,  Sr. 

AVifeof  Jowph  Hardy. 


Hannah  T.-nm-y. 
Ilannali  liail.-v. 


Wi 

r  ,.1  .lam.-  llanly. 

W  1 

lliLlilas  llal.l>..l 

W  1 

.'  ol   l:i.  Iiiinl  llai.ly. 

Wi 

..  of.l..liii  T.-liii.-y. 

W  1 

.•  ,.1  S:.1 1    llal.ly- 

.Ma 

-lli.i  Hopkins.. 11. 

.Ml 

Ilia  llanly. 

Ma 

•Ilia  IVnil..-rt..n. 

:\Iii 

Iha  I,..a,.,m. 

Sal 

ih  Woisl.a. 

Sal 

ill  llanly. 

Sai 

111  Miiil.ank. 

Sal 

ih  'r.iiii.'V. 

S,il 

Kli 

,il..'lli  lint.  In'iis. 

[Al 

..Ii.th    U..i-I..r. 

ah   Kiml.all. 
ah  lliinlv. 


W. 


.til 


.Ma 

.Ma 

Maiy  ll.inly. 

iMary  liaiUy. 

Ui-tliiah  llulilii-ns. 

Kebeoca  .Savory. 

Rebfica  Hardy. 

Jli-rcie  Worster. 

Ilidiorah  llanly. 

|i.- ah  W,.nini;fo|-d. 


II. . 


.M. 


Il.i 


On  the  7th  of  June,  1727,  the  day  of  the  orgdiiizi- 
tion  of  the  church,  Itev.  \Villiaiu  lialcli  was  ordiiined, 
havitii;  preached  for  the  church  since  the  i)receding 
Novemlier.  The  i  (lUiicil  at  the  er.lination  consisted 
of  the  churches  of  Xewliiiry,  llylield,  lieverly  and 
Haverhill.  Samuel  Tenney  was  the  elder  of  the 
church,  and  Richard  Bailey  deacon.  Mr.  Balch  wjis 
to  receive  one  hundreil  pounds  settlement  and  one 
hundred  pounds  salary  and  tlie  use  of  the  parsonage. 
At  the  endof  tlic  first  year  the  church  membership  had 
increased  fmm  101  to  17',»,  ami  William  Hardy,  Jr., 
was  chnseii  assistant  deacon.  Mr.  IJalch  was  an 
educated  man,  a  irradu.ile  of  Harvard,  in  the  cla.ss  of 
1724,  liftei'ii  of  whose  forty  members  became  minis- 
ters. Through  a  long  pastorate  of  sixty-live  years  he 
retained  the  atlcction  ami  esteem  of  his  [leople,  and 
closed  his  i)astorate  with  his  life  in  17'.I2.  During  the 
last  year  ot  his  life,  in  17111,  a  new  meeting-house 
was  built.  On  the  17tl'.  of  November,  1779,  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Dutch,  of  Ipswich,  was  ordained  as  col- 
league, and  .ui  the  death  ot  .Mr.  lialch  became  full 
pastor,  dying  in  the  service  of  the  church,  .\ugust  4, 
1814. 

On  the  2S|h  ofSeplemlier,  ISH.  Kev.  ti.irdner  P.ra- 
maii  I'crry  wa-  in-talle.l  ami  cont  liiiied  his  pastorate 
until  his  .lea  h,  Hecember  Hi,  IS.',!!.  Mr.  IVrry  was 
a  man  w  ho  early  won,  and  retained  until  his  death, 
a  wide  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  the  Orthodox 
t'ongregatioiial  faith.  He  was  born  in  Norton,  Mass., 
and  gradu.ated  at  ITnion  College  in  l.'^nl.  Before  hia 
si'ttlement  at  Kiist  Bradford  he  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Union  Oollege,  and  received  honorary  degree.s  from 
his  «/;«(;  (/(((/-■/■and  Harvard  in  1814.  On  the  4th  of 
Sejitemlier,  l.s.'il,  Kev.  David  A.  Wassoii  was  settled 
as  his  colleague,  but  only  remained  one  year.  .Mr. 
Wasson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pangor  Seminary,  and, 
though  his  confession  of  faith  was  believed  to  be  sitf- 
liciently  evangelical,  he  soon  manifested  in  his 
preaching  a  strong  disinclination  to  advocate  the 
tenets  of  the  church  in  which  he  ha.l  been  ordaincil. 
He  was,  ill  fact,  more   rnitarian  than  <  >rthodox,  and, 
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of  course,  his  ministry  was  unsatisfactory  to  his  peo- 
ple. The  result  was  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wasson 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  .seces.sion  of  some  who 
had  been  leading  memliers  of  the  church,  but  who 
were  more  inclined  to  follow  the  teachings  of  their 
colleague  pastor  than  those  of  the  older  faith.  Those 
who  adhered  to  Mr.  Wa.sson  hired  the  meeting-house 
of  the  .Melhodist  Society,  then  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition, au'l  formed  an  Independent  Congregational  j 
Society  with  him  as  their  pastor.  Jle  was  folio .ved 
by  Rev.  James  IJichardsou,  whose  serviee  continued 
one  year,  after  which  time  the  society  gradually  dis- 
integrated, finally  restoring  the  meeting-house  to  the 
Methodists  for  their  p2rmanent  use. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wasson,  Rev.  Daniel 
Pickard  was  ordained  as  colleague,  and  remained 
about  four  years.  Thomas  Daggett  was  ordained  as 
colleague  March  4,  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
name  of  the  church  was  changed  by  a  legislative  act 
from  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Bradford 
to  the  Congregational  Church  of  Groveland.  Mr. 
Daggett  was  dismissed  April  20,  18<)4,  and  Rev.  Mar- 
tin S.  Howard  was  ordained  December  29th  in  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Howard  was  dismissed  October  5, 
1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  C.  Paine,  who 
was  installed  April  20,  1870,  and  dismissed  Oct(djcr 
30,  1877.  Rev.  James  McLean  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  time  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Swain  July  6,  1881, 
and  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Bernard  Copping,  in 
October,  1887. 

Besides  the  Congregatiniial  Church,  a  Methodist 
Church  was  organized  in  East  P.radford  belbre  its 
incorporation  as  Groveland,  and  must  be  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  a  distinct 
municipality.  This  church  was  formed  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1831,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Gile,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  local  preacher,  and 
Aaron  Wait,  who  was  employed  by  the  Christian 
Union  Association.  Rev.  Charles  S.  McReading  was 
the  first  preacher  sent  by  the  Conference,  and  began 
his  pastorate  in  the  spring  of  1832.  In  1833  the 
meeting-house  now  u.sed  by  the  society  was  built,  and 
March  3,  1838,  the  "Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Meeting-House  in  Bradford"  were  incor- 
porated. Mr.  JIcKeading  died  .\pril  11,  18ti6.  In 
1833  Rev.  Robert  D.  Easterbrook  took  charge,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1834  and  183o  by  Rev.  David  Cul- 
ver. Mr.  Easterbrook  died  in  November,  1852.  Rev. 
]\forely  Dwigbt  followed  Mr.  tUilvcr  in  183('),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Apollos  Hale  in  1837-38.  Mr. 
Dwight  died  in  1883.  Rev.  William  Ramsdell  followed 
in  1839,  and  Rev.  Increase  B.  Bigelow  in  1840. 
From  1841  to  1843.  inclusive.  Rev.  Bryan  Morse,  a 
local  preacher,  supplied,  and  from  about  1853  to 
1859  the  church  was  ilropped  from  the  Conference, 
the  meeting-liouse  being  used  a  part  of  the  time  by 
the  adherents  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wasson,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an   Independent  Congregational  So- 


ciety. On  the  11th  of  May,  1853,  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature was  passed  changing  the  name  of  "  The 
Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Meeting- 
House  in  Bradford"  to  "Trustees  of  the  First  Inde- 
pendent Church  in  Groveland.'" 

In  1859  the  Methodists  reoccupied  their  house  and 
their  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Horace  Moulton. 
Jlr.Moulton  died  April  11,  1873.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chase 
had  charge  in  18(50,  Rev.  Newell  S.  Spaulding  in 
18lJl,  and  during  the  next  three  years  the  pulpit  was 
supi)lied  by  Rev.  E.  Peaslee.  Rev.  John  Ca|)en  had 
charge  in  18t;6-67  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Noon  1808,  '09, '70. 
In  1871-72  Rev.  H.  S.  Booth  had  charge  of  the 
Methodist  pulpits  in  both  CTCorgetown  and  Grove- 
land, and  in  1873  Rev.  Henry  Mathews  was  assigned  to 
Groveland.  In  1874-75  Rev.  A.  H.  Dwight  had 
charge;  in  1870  Rev.  Lewis  Fish,  who  died  March  26, 
1877;  in  1877  Rev.  R.  W.  Allen  ;  and  in  1878  the  pul- 
pit was  supplied  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Booth.  From  1879  to 
1881,  inclusive.  Rev.  A.  W.  Baird  had  charge  ;  in  1882 
Rev.  J.  Alphonso  Day;  in  1883-84  Rev.  \Valter 
Wilkie ;  and  in  1 885,  to  June,  1886,  Rev.  F.  C.  Thomp- 
son. Since  that  time  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by 
Rev.  David  Roberts.  The  Methodist  Church  is  now 
in  a  i>rosperous  condition.  In  January,  1871,  the 
debt  of  the  society  was  two  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
was  paid  by  Abner  Chase,  Eliza  D.  M.  Merrill,  W. 
W.  Ray  and  /Mien  Hardy,  by  the  surrender  of  notes 
held  by  them  for  money  advanced.  In  1873  Miss 
Merrill  surrendered  a  note  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  interest,  amounted  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  In  that  year  the  meeting-house  was 
altered  ami  improved  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  and  reopened  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber. Towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  work  on  the 
house.  Miss  Merrill  contributed  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dcdlars,  and  in  1881,  the  serai-centennial 
year  of  the  society,  the  last  remnant  of  the  debt, 
amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was 
canceled. 

There  are  other  matters  in  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Bradford  which  should  be  treated  in  a  sketch  of 
Groveland,  besides  those  connected  with  the  churches 
of  the  East  Parish.  The  educational  as  well  as  the 
religious  career  of  the  town  deserves  a  place  in  this 
narrative.  The  first  allusion  in  the  records  to  a  school 
is  in  the  year  1701,  when  it  was  voted  "  that  the  select- 
men should  provide  a  school  according  to  their  discre- 
tion and  that  they  should  assess  the  town  for  the  expense 
of  the  same."  We  are,  in  our  day,  so  accustomed  to 
public  schools,  and  are  so  apt  to  look  upon  them  as 
essential  to  popular  education,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  look  on  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  these  schools  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  as  indications  of  their  disregard 
of  the  cause  of  education.  We  must  remember  that 
pojnilar  free  education  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
our  institution.s,  and  that  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
was  it  established  on  a  solid  and  permanent  founda- 
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lion.  Piireutal  education  and  private  schools  largely 
prevailed,  and  the  fact  that  Harvard  College  was  so 
early  established,  for  admission  to  which  competent 
teachers  must  have  been  employed,  is  suliicient  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  felt  in  early  days  in  tlie  best 
instruction  of  youth. 

In  17.S0  the  town  voted  "one  month's  schooling  at 
the  school-house  near  John  linrhank's,''  in  tlie  Kast 
Parish. 

In  17115  the  first  School  rommittee  was  chosen  in 
Bradford,  consisting  of  Nathaniel  Thurston,  .lames 
Kimball,  Nathan  P>url)ank  and  Heth  Jewett.  But 
the  old  fondness  for  private  schools  lingered  long 
after  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  public 
school  system.  It  manifested  itself  all  over  New 
England  in  the  formation  of  academies,  some  of  which 
still  tlourisli,  but  many  of  which  have  languished  and 
finally  disa])peared.  In  the  establishment  of  these 
academies  the  town  of  Bradford  took  a  leading  and 
prominent  part.  At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants held  in  the  First  Parish  on  the  7th    of  March, 

1803,  "  it  was  mntually  agreed  upon  that  a  building 
should  be  erected  for  an  academy,  and  subscriptions 
were  raised  to  defray  the  charges  of  building  said 
house." 

In  three  months  the  building  was  completed  and  the 
academy  opened  for  pupils.  Samuel  Walker,  of 
Haverhill,  was  the  first  principal  and  Hannah  Swan 
the  jjreceptrcss.      It    was   incorporated  February  10, 

1804,  and  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
states  that  Rev.  .Jonathan  Allen,  Benjamin  Carlton, 
Daniel  Carlton,  .Joseph  Chadwick,  .Jonathan  Chad- 
wick,  Asa  (xage,  Uriah  Gage,  Jeremiah  Gage,  Peter 
Gage,  .John  Griffin,  John  Haseltine.  Moses  Kimball, 
.James  Kimball,  Eilmund  Kimball,  Edward  Kimball, 
John  Smiley,  Nathaniel  Thurston,  Ezra  Trask,  Ben- 
jamin Walker  and  Samuel  Webster  had  built  a  good 
and  convenient  house  for  the  purpose  of  an  academy, 
for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  West 
Parish  of  F'radford,  and  had  given  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundretl  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  tiie  support  of  the  academy.  Among  the 
successors  of  Samuel  Walker,  the  first  principal,  there 
were  many  distinguished  men.  Samuel  Greeley,  a 
native  of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  took  charge  of  the  academy 
in  1804;  llev.  Dr.  .Fames  Flint,  in  ISO.');  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Durnham,  D.D.,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  IF.,  in  ISOli; 
Isaac  Morrell,  of  Needham,  Miiss.,  in  1807;  Samuel 
Peabody,  of  Boxford,  in  1S08;  Rev.  Daniel  Hardy,  of 
Bradford,  in  1809-10  ;  Rev.  Luther  Bailey,  of  Canton, 
Mass.,  in  1811  ;  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Rowley, 
Richard  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  and  Rev.  Eben  Peck 
Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1812  ;  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Dike,  of  Beverly,  in  1813;  Daniel  Noycs,  in 
1814;  and  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  from  1814  to  18.36, 
who  was  the  last  male  principal.  Since  1836  the 
academy  lias  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  and  has  been  under  the  principal  cFiargc 
of  Miss  Abigail  C.  Haseltine  (who  had  been   precep- 
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tress  from  1815  to  1836),  Miss  Abby  Haseltine  John- 
son, Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  and  others  with  short 
terms  of  service. 

Rev.  James  Flint,  one  of  the  ]irincipals,  was  born 
in  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1770,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1802.  He  Wiis  the  pastor  ot  the  East 
Churcli  in  Salem  from  Se|)tember  1!),  1825,  to 
December  17,  1851,  and  died  March  4,  18.55. 
Isaac  Morrell  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805. 
Benjamin  (ireenleaf  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Septem- 
ber 25,  17SG,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1813.  His  name  is  well  known  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  two  last  generations  as  that  of  the 
author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-bonks  used  in 
the  .schools.  He  <licd  in  Bradford,  October  20, 
18li4. 

But  tlie  East  Parish  was  not  far  behind  the  West  in 
the  cause  of  academic  education.  It  was  far  enough 
behind,  however,  to  see  the  public  schools  established 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  aft'ording  adequate  in- 
struction before  its  movement  w;us  made  towards  the 
establisliment  of  an  academy.  The  eighteen  years 
wliich  had  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Brad- 
ford Academy,  during  which  the  public  school  .system 
liad  not  thoroughly  won  popular  favor  and  support, 
enabled  that  institution  to  gain  a  reputation  so  wide- 
spread and  so  great  that  the  impetus  it  received  has 
not  even  now  perceptibly  diminished.  TFie  academy 
in  the  East  Parish,  coming  at  so  late  a  day,  found  it 
ditlicult  to  com[)etc  with  the  privileges  of  the 
schools,  and  finally  succumbed  under  the  burden  it 
w.as  attempting  to  carry.  It  was  organized  in  1821, 
and  incorporated  February  7,  1822.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  incorporation  provides  tliat  "  Rev. 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Benjamin  Parker,  JI.D.,  Moses 
Parker,  William  Greeuough,  Jeremiah  Spoflbrd,  M. 
M.  S.  Ebenezer  Rollins,  Capt.  George  Savery,  Capt. 
Samuel  Tenney  and  Phineas  Parker  are  nominated 
and  appointed  trustees  of  the  said  Academy,  and 
they  are  hereby  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Merriniac  Academy  in 
the  County  of  Essex."  The  act  provided  that  it  was 
established  "  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  such  languages,  and  such  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  as  the  trustees  may  direct."  The  academy 
building  w.as  raised  July  4,  1821,  and  cost  about 
nine  hundred  dollars.  Fn  its  most  flourishing  days 
its  pupils  numbered  from  fifty  to  seventy-five.  More 
tlian  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Groveland 
and  vicinity  received  the  greater  part  of  their  edu- 
cation within  its  walls,  there  seeking  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics  than  the 
common  schools  aflbrded,  and  eagerly  taking  advant- 
age of  its  priviFege.s.  The  academy  was  sustained 
partly  by  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  contributions  from 
its  friends.  Its  early  preceptors  were  Stephen  Morse, 
David  L.  Nichols,  John  Tenney,  Alonzo  Chapin, 
Sylvanus  Morse,  Rufus  C.  Hardy  and  A.  J.  Saun- 
ders.    In  later  years  its  teachers  have  been   females, 
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among  whom  have  been  Miss  Hattie  Paine  and  Miss 
Martha  and  Miss  Jenny  Thompson. 

The  academy  was  burned  September  1,  1870,  and 
rebuilt  in  1871  at  the  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
with  increased  accommodations.  lu  1878  the  trustees 
leased  the  academy  to  the  town  for  the  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  the  consideration  being  an  agree- 
ment to  occupy  it  for  educational  and  public  pur- 
poses, and  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  academy, 
which  amounted  to  $1229.92.  Since  the  town  has 
occupied  it,  the  building  has  been  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  now  furnishes 
accommodations  I'or  two  schools  in  the  lower  story, 
and  for  a  Town  Hall  in  the  upper. 

The  school  system  of  the  town  at  the  present  time 
is  well  supported  and  well  managed.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  School  Committee,  covering  the  year 
1886,  there  were  at  that  time  ten  schools, — the  High 
School,  with  an  average  membership  of  twenty-eight, 
under  the  charge  of  11.  A.  Hutchinson  ;  the  Central 
Grammar  School,  with  an  average  membership  of 
twenty-eight,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mattie  P. 
Parker;  the  South  Grammar  School,  with  an  average 
membership  of  twenty-five,  under  Miss  Hattie  E. 
Boynton  ;  the  Central  Intermediate,  with  a  member- 
ship of  forty-one,  under  Miss  Abbie  C.  Hopkinson  ; 
the  South  Intermediate,  at  various  times  under  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Peabody,  Miss  Ada  R.  Mason  and  Miss  M. 
Newhall  ;  the  E;ist  Mixed  School,  at  different  times 
under  Miss  Clara  M.  Organ  and  Miss  Amy  C.  White ; 
the  North  Primary,  with  membership  of  twenty-one, 
under  Miss  Sadie  Stickney  ;  the  Central  Primary, 
with  a  membership  of  thirty-nine,  under  Miss  Mattie 
I.  Morse  ;  the  First  South  Primary,  with  a  member- 
ship of  fifty-one,  under  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Fester;  and 
the  Second  South  Primary,  with  a  membership  of  fifty- 
four,  under  Miss  Nellie  O.  Hill.  For  the  support  of 
these  ten  schools  the  town  appro])riated  in  1886 
$4200  for  teachers'  .salaries  and  text-books  and  school 
maintenance,  $300  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  $125 
for  apparatus  for  the  High  School,  and  received 
$227.33  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,— mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4852.33.  The  expenses  were  .$3501  for 
salaries,  $416.27  for  text-books  and  supplies,  $256.43 
for  fuel,  $156.58  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  .$382.79 
for  philosophical  apparatus  $118.26, — making  a  total 
of  $4831.33. 

Nor  must  the  Revolutionary  career  of  the  town  of 
Bradford,  in  which  the  East  Parish  was  prominent, 
be  omitted  in  this  narrative.  Its  patriotism,  its  bur- 
dens and  its  honors  were  shared  by  the  people  of  each 
parish,  and  to  the  history  of  each  they  legitimately 
belong.  In  1773  Capt.  Daniel  Thurston  was  Repre- 
sentative of  Bradford  in  the  General  Court.  At  that 
time  the  special  grievances  of  taxation  and  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  had  created  an  excitement  which  was 
spreading  like  a  fire  through  the  province  of  Slassa- 
chusetts  Bay.  The  people  of  Boston  had  taken  a 
determined  stand,  and  those  of  various  other  towns 


were  extending  to  them  encouragement  and  support. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1773,  a  town-meeting  was 
called  to  see  what  instructions  should  be  given  to 
their  Representative  in  view  of  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded them.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Dudley  Carleton,  William  Greenough,  Benja- 
min Gage,  Jr.,  Thoniiis  Webster  and  Amos  Mullekin, 
to  draw  up  in.structions,  who  subsequently  reported 
the  following  address  to  Captain  Thurston,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting  : 

'*  Sir,— We,  his  nuijesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  freeholilpra 
iiud  other  inhabitauts,  of  the  town  of  Bradford,  legally  as.scmbled  thia 
7th  day  of  January,  177:i,  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  very 
great  uneasiness  at  the  infringements  ou  our  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  by  many  of  the  late  measures  of  the  British  administration,  par- 
ticularly of  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  and  tlie  granting  of  salaries  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court, — measures  adapted,  us  we  apprehend,  to 
lay  a  foundatiiui  in  time  to  render  i)roperty  precarious,  and  to  introduce 
a  system  of  despotism  which  wo  cannot  but  view  with  the  utmost  aver- 
sion and  to  wliicli  we  cannot  submit  while  possible  to  be  avoided.  We 
recommend  it  to  you,  as  our  Eepresentative  in  General  Assembly,  to 
use  your  influence  to  olitain  redress  of  all  our  grievances,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  inquire  whether  the  support  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  has  been  adequate  to  their  services,  otfices  aud  station,  and  if  not, 
to  use  your  influence  in  obtaining  suitable  grants  and  establishments  as 
may  be  Ihouglit  sufficient  to  remove  all  pretense  that  government  is 
not  supplied  among  ourselves. 

*'  We  also  vote  tlie  thanlcs  of  this  town  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  the 
care  and  vigilance  they  have  discovered  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  province  as  men,  as  Christians  and  as  patriots." 

Capt.  Daniel  Thurston  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  which  convened  in  Salem,  of 
which  John  Hancock  was  president,  and  also  of  the 
Second  Congress,  over  which  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  pre- 
sided. The  town  laid  in  a  store  of  ammunition  before 
hostilities  began,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  £30  for 
its  purchase.  Jlinute-men  were  equipped  and  drilled, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Gage  ma'-f  hed  to  Cambridge  with  forty  men,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  town,  held  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  an  address 
to  Dudley  Carleton,  the  Representative  of  Bradford  in 
the  General  Assembly,  was  reported  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Thomas  Webster,  John  Burbank,  Nath- 
aniel Gage,  Benjamin  Muzzy  and  Capt.  John  Savory, 
and  adopted  by  the  town.  The  address  was  as  follows: 

"  To  Dudley  Carleton,  Esq.,  representative  from  the  town  of  Bradford 
in  the  General  Assembly,  sir,— When  we  consider  the  despotic  plan  of 
government  adopted  by  the  King's  Ministers  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  enslave  these  American  colonies,  we  consider  that  instead  of 
rodres.sing  our  grievances  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated 
petitions  and  remonstrances  of  all  the  united  colonies,  and  have  also 
been  and  still  are  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  arbitrary  plans  upon  us 
by  spilling  our  blood,  by  burning  our  towns,  by  seizing  our  property 
and  by  instigating  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  and  negroes  to  take 
up  the  cause  against  us;  when  we  consider  these  things  it  rouses 
our  indignation,  that  wo,  who  have  always  been  loyal  subjects  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  unconstitutionally  aud  inhumanely 
treated.  Such  tyrannical  impositions  aud  abuses  of  power  we  cannot,  as 
men,  submit  to.  Therefore,  utterly  despairing  of  a  happy  reconciliation 
ever  taking  place  between  Great  Britain  and  their  colonies,  you  are 
hereby  desired  as  our  representative  to  use  your  utmost  endeavor,  that 
our  delegates  in  Congress  be  instructed  to  shako  off  the  tyrannical  yoke 
of  Great  llrilaiu  and  declare  these  united  colonies  independent  of  that 
venal,  corrupt  and  avaricious  court  forever,  provided  no  prospects  for 
a  happy  reconciliation  be  offered  which  the  honorable  Congress  think 
proper  to  accept ;  aud  we  hereby  engage  that  we  w  ill,  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives  aud  fortunes,  endeavor  to  support  and  defend  their  plans." 
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In  1"7()  also  :i  committoo  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  i:i)li)nc'l  Danirl  Tluirston,  Deacon  Thonias  Kim- 
ball, lienjamiii  Mn/zy,  JIaii)r  I'.eiijamiu  Gage,  Jr., 
and  John  Bnrl)ank,  who  repm-ted  a  vote,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  o|i|)osing  the  adoption  of  a 
Slate Constitnlion  by  the  liegislatureandCouncil,  to  be 
ratitied  by  the  people,  and  proposing  the  draft  of  a 
constitntiou  l)y  the  Legislalnre  and  its  snbniission  to 
the  towns  concerned,  before  its  adojition  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

On  the  21id  of  .September,  I'TG,  the  town  votecl  to 
appropriate  £41  1%  '2il.  for  gunlocks,  lead  and  (lints; 
and  also  voted  to  jiay  X14  to  each  siddier  drafted 
from  the  militia.  On  the  11th  of  October,  177it,  it 
was  voted  to  appropriate  .CliV.'G  to  hire  ten  men  to 
join  the  army  of  Washington  in  New  York.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1780,  it  was  voted  to  raise  sixteen  men 
for  six  months,  and  on  the  i;>;th  of  June  fonr  men  for 
six  months  and  nineteen  for  three  months,  and  the 
sum  of  tVl/t'I'  was  raised  to  meet  town  charges.  On 
the  12th  of  October,  17S0,  the  sum  of  £4:1,844  10.s\  (!(/. 
was  raise<l  for  town  charges,  including  the  cost  of 
10,750  pounds  of  beef,  which  tlie  town  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1780,  a 
call  was  made  on  the  town  for  20,(342  pounds  of  beef, 
and  on  the  .Sd  of  January,  1781,  the  sum  of  £(>I,92l! 
was  raised  to  defray  its  cost. 

In  1779  the  delegate  from  Bradford  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  Omstitntion  was  Peter  Russell,  and  the 
Constitution  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  town.  The 
most  pronunent  men  of  tlie  town  in  military  affairs, 
most  of  whom  were  at  some  period  of  the  war  in 
active  service,  were  Capt.  Nathaniel  <  iage,  l^ieut. 
Daniel  Kimball,  Lieut.  Thomas  .Stiekney,  Lieut. 
Eliphalet  Hardy,  Lieut.  Jloses  Harriman,  Lieut. 
Phineas  Col-,  Adjt.  Daniel  Hardy,  Lieut.  Abel  Kim- 
ball, Lieut.  Nathaniid  Parker,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Plu- 
nier,  Capt.  John  Savory,  Col.  Daniel  Thurston,  Benja- 
min Muzzy,  ^[aj.  Benjamin  (iage,  John  Burbank, 
Thonias  Webster,  Dudley  Carleton,  William  Oreen- 
ough  and  Amos  Mulliken. 

Tlie  po[)ulation  growing  up  round  the  churches  in 
the  East  Parish,  to  whose  spiritual  wants  tliey  minis- 
tered, amounted  in  1><")0  to  about  thirteen  hundred, 
wliicli  was  only  a  little  less  than  half  of  that  of  the 
whole  town  of  P<ra(lford.  At  that  time,  owing  to 
various  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the  people  of  tlie  Hast 
Parish  sought  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation. 
One  of  these  causes,  which  may  seem  a  trivial  one  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  jealousies  which  often  arise 
in  small  communities,  related  to  the  post-office.  The 
only  office  in  P>radford,  np  to  the  year  184.3,  was 
established  in  1811  and  was  located  in  the  East 
Parish,  under  the  name  id'  the  Bradford  post-office. 
In  184.'5  the  people  in  the  West  Parish  secured  a  new 
office  in  their  neighborhood,  an<l  used  siillicient  inllu- 
ence  with  the  Post-offu-e  Department  to  have  their 
office  calle<l  the  Bradford  office  and  that  in  th.'  East 
Parish  the  East  Bradford  office.    At  that  time  George 
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Savory  was  the  postmaster  at  Bradford  and  Jeremiah 
Siiofl'ord  at  East  Bradford. 

'l"he  act  of  incorporation  was  |)assed  March  7, 
18o0,  and  describes  the  new  township  as 

the  town  of  Bradfuni  wliii-h  lies  ciwl  of  alinolic- 
Herriniac  Kiver  lit  tlic  ivvst  ni.lc  of  .lolmson'B  Creek 
»1  low  w.%tiT  mark ;  tlience  runliiiiK  soiitliorly  lip  tliu  wiisli-ily  hi.le  of 
Kii.l  cri'fk  about  TO  roils  to  a  umall  whito  oak  tri'e  ;  tlu'ii  Boiilli  Ifi  JoKrees 
w,-.<t  ,s:i  ro.ls  to  ii  boiiiiii  on  tllo  aoullifily  si.li-  of  tlio  liiKliway  nuai-  .lona- 
tlian  Kimliairs  house  ;  tlifiico  south  54  ilfgreos  west  sr,  roila  17  links  to 
H  walnut  tree  on  tho  easterly  uiilo  of  a  road  near  the  house  of  William 
HroWD  ;  theme  aouth  iiS^i  ileRreci  west  l.'il  roils  to  a  bjinid  at  tllo  north- 
erly anule  of  the  hiRliway  ;  thence  south  ■l.'i  ilegrces  west  140  roils  9  links 
to  11  bounil  at  the  northwesterly  aiiEle  of  siii.l  highway,  n.^ar  .bihnson's 
Pond  ;  thelicK  .south  27  degrees  west  to  a  bound  at  the  westerly  side  of 
said  highway  at  lioxford  line." 

The  parent  town  included  a  territory  about  seven 
miles  long,  on  tlu' average,  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
wide,  containing  about  ten  thousand  acres,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  set  off  to  the  new  town.  The 
bininds  of  Groveland  were  the  Merrimac  River,  West 
Newbury,  Newbury,  Georgetown,  Bo.Kfbrd  and  Brad- 
ford. On  the  21st  of  March,  LS.'iG,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  providing  that  all  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Boxford  should  be  annexed  to  Groveland, 
"beginning  atastone  moninnentat  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  the  town  of  Georgetown  and  northeasterly 
corner  of  said  town  of  Boxford;  thence  running  south 
10  degrees  ;i0'  west  311  rods  5  links  on  a  line  betweeu 
saiil  town  of  Georgetown  and  Boxford  to  a  stone 
monument  at  an  angle  between  said  towns;  thence 
running  on  an  angle  with  tlie  first-mentioned  line, 
containing  4tj  degrees  30' 558  rods  2lt  links  north- 
westerly, and  between  tho  houses  of  William  Ross 
and  Jidin  C.  Foot,  and  across  Johnson's  Pond  to  a 
stone  monument  between  the  towns  of  Bradford,  Box- 
ford and  Groveland;  thence  running  easterly  on  a 
line  between  said  towns  of  Boxford  and  Groveland 
(which  is  the  present  dividing  line  between  said 
towns)  to  the  point  first  begun  at." 

The  larger  part  of  the  territory  of  Groveland  was 
originally  laid  out  in  lots  running  south  from  the 
river,  wliicli  were  granted  in  the  following  order,  be- 
ginning down  the  river  at  the  easterly  end,  to  Jo- 
seph Richardson,  .lonas  I'latts,  John  Hopkinson, 
.Joseph  Bailey,  Edward  Wood,  Benjamin  Savory, 
William  Hutchens,  Ezra  Rolf,  Samuel  Tenney,  Fran- 
cis .lewctt,  Samuel  Worster,  Samuel  Stiekney,  .lohn 
Hardy,  William  Hardy,  Abraham  Parker  and  Daniel 
Parker,  and  adjoining  these  was  the  Carleton  I'ati-nt. 
The  location  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
lying  along  the  southerly  bank  id'  the  Merrimac,  and 
not  only  beautiful  in  itsi-lf,  but  looking  out  on  the 
undulating  slopes  with  the  alternating  pasture  and 
wood  of  the  outskirts  of  Haverhill  on  the  opposite 
shore.  A  large  part  of  Johnson's  Pond,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  on  the  Boxford  line,  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  from  this  flows  .rohnson's  Creek,  with  a 
fall  of  seventy-five  feet  to  the  river. 

The  name  "Groveland"  had  no  historic  origin, 
but  is  believed  to   have   been   suggested    by  the  exis- 
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tence  of  attractive  groves  within  its  limits,  one  or 
more  of  wliicli  bad  been  for  many  years  resorted  to 
for  amusement  and  pleasure.  Under  authority  of  the 
act  of  incorporation,  Jeremiah  Spoflbrd,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  citizen  of  the  new  town,  issued  a 
warrant  to  Nathaniel  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  directing 
him  to  warn  its  inhabitants  to  meet  at  the  vestry  of 
the  Congregational  Church  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1850,  to  choose  town  officers  and  take  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  efiect  a  settlement  between 
the  old  and  new  towns.  Jacob  W.  Reed  was  chosen 
moderator  and  Mo.ses  Foster,  Jr.,  town  clerk.  The 
selectmen  chosen  were  Stephen  Parker,  Paul  Hop- 
kinsou  and  Nathaniel  Ladd.  The  overseers  of  the 
poor  were  Phineas  Hardy,  Jacob  W.  Reed  and  Elijah 
Clark,  Jr.  ;  the  town  treasurer,  Otis  B.  Merrill ; 
school  committee,  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Bryan  Morse 
and  Rufus  C.  Hardy  ;  and  the  committee  to  settle 
with  the  town  of  Bradford,  Jeremiah  iSpoiford,  George 
Hudson  and  Charles  Harriman. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  lield  April  1st,  George 
Eaton,  Moses  Foot,  Moses  Morse,  Eben  P.  Jcwett^ 
Eldred  S.  Parker,  John  Tappan,  Reuben  Sawyer, 
Paul  Hopkinson,  Thomas  Burbank,  Enoch  S.  Noyes, 
Richard  Lunt  and  Manly  Hardy  were  chosen  high- 
way surveyors,  and  Burton  E.  Merrill,  Ira  Hopkin- 
son, Jonathan  Balch,  Moses  Foot,  Allen  H.  Goss, 
Eben  E.  Morse  and  Rufus  P.  Hovey,  tithingmen.  On 
the  same  day  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  town 
for  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
highways. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the 
overseers  be  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house  or  farm  for  the  poor  of  the  town 
and  to  report  to  the  town.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the 
old  arid  new  boards  of  overseers  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase or  hire  a  farm.  Before  the  meeting  held  on  the 
7th  of  April,  it  seems  that  the  overseers  bought  a 
farm,  for  on  that  date  they  were  instructed  by  the 
town  "  to  purchase  the  Connitf  farm  and  to  sell  the 
other." 

The  selectmen  chosen  each  year  since  1850  have 
been  as  follows : 


1851.  Charles  Peabody. 
Klijah  Clink ,  Jr. 
Georgo  Hmlsoii. 

1852.  Paul  Hopkinson. 
Chillies  llHniman. 
Edwin  T.  Curtis. 

1853.  Nathaniel  H.  (irillith. 
Thomas  M.  Hopkinson. 
Kiioch  Ilarriinan. 

1854.  Thama.s  M.   JUipkinson 
Enoch  Harriman. 
John  George. 

18.55.    Nathaniel  Il.r.riflith. 

John  Tenne.v. 

Warren  I,.  Parker. 
1856.   Nalhaniel  H.  Griffith. 

H.  A.  SpofTord. 

C.  A.  Shaw. 


1857.  Nathaniel  H.  Griflith. 
H.  .\.. SpofTord. 
Georgo  S.  Walker. 

1858.  George  S.  Walker. 
J.  C.  Koot. 
Thomas  Burbank. 

1859.  Thomas  M.  Hopkinson 
George  Hudson. 
Georgo  S.  Walker. 

1800.  Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Thomas  M.  Hopkinsoc 

Nathaniel  Parker. 
18G1.    Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Solomon  Spofford. 

Charles  W.  Hopkinsor 
1852.    Same. 
1803.    Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Charles  W.  Hopkinson 


Samuel  Balch. 
18C4.   Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Z,  C.  Wardwell. 

Charles  W.  Hopkinson. 
1805.   Same. 
1860.   Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Z.  C.  Wardwell. 

James  L.  Wales. 
1807.  Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Charles  A.  Shaw. 

Paul  Hopkinson. 
IsrS.   Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Charles  W.  Hopkinson. 

E.  T.  Curtis. 
1869.  Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Edwin  Hopkinson. 

Charles  F.  Stiles. 
18T0.  Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Edwin  Hopkinson. 

Edwin  T.  Curtis. 
1871.   Moses  Foster. 

Nathaniel  H.  Griffith. 

Charles  A.  Shaw, 
1S72.   Edwin  T.  Curtis. 

D.  II.  Stickney. 

Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 

Enoch  Harriman. 

Mark  Griffin. 
1873.    Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 

Edward  C.  Peabody. 

Enoch  Harriman. 


1874.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 
Edward  C.  Peabody. 
Norman  Nichols. 

1875.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 
Norman  Nichols. 
John  W.  Libbey. 

1876.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 
John  W.  Libbey. 
Edward  Harriman. 

1877.  Same. 

1878.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 
Edward  Harrington. 
Charles  F.  Stiles. 

1879.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson. 
John  W.  Libbey. 
Thomas  P.  Harriman. 

1S80.  Same. 

1881.  Same. 

1882.  Charles  N.  Hardy. 
Samuel  Gage. 
Gardner  P.  Ladd. 

1SS3.  Gardner  P.  Ladd. 
W.  S.  Peabody. 
Abel  S.  Harriman. 

1884.  Same. 

1885.  Same. 

1886.  Gardner  P.  Ladd. 
Ellsworth  P.  Nichols. 
Benjamin  Home. 

1887.  Same. 


The  moderators,  clerks  and  treasurers  have  been  as 
follows : 

1850.  Jacob  W.  Eeed,  moderator  1  Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  clerk  ■,  Otis  B. 
Merrill,  treasurer. 

18,51.  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moderator;  Ira  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Charles 
G.  Savory,  treasurer. 

1852  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  Joseph  Savory,  clerk  ;  George 
Hudson,  treasurer. 

1853.  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  George  S.  Walker,  clerk  ;  Edwin 
T.  Curtis,  treasurer. 

18.54.  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moder.ator  ;  Edwin  Hopkinson,  clerk;  John 
S.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

IS.iS.  Eben  P.  Jewett,  moderator  ;  George  S.  Walker,  clerk  ;  Moses 
Foster,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

1856.  Georgo  \V.  Hopkinson,  moderator  ;  George  Hudson,  clerk  ;  Moses 
Foster,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

1857.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator ;  William  Ilopkiuson,  clerk  ; 
William  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1858.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator ;  J.  51.  Spofford,  clerk  ;  Wni. 
Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1859.  Georgo  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator  ;  J.  M.  SpofTord,  clerk  ;  J.  SI. 
SpofTord,  treasurer. 

1860.  Georgo  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  J.  M.  SpofTord,  clerk;  J.  M. 
SpofTord,  treasurer. 

1801.  Georgo  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  Morris  SjiolTord,  clerk; 
Morris  SpofTord,  treasurer. 

1862.  Eheu  S.  Jewett,  moderator;  Morris  SpofTord,  clerk  ;  Morris 
SpofTord,  treasurer. 

1803.  Charles  I).  Page,  moderator  ;  Morris  SpofTord,  clerk  ;  Morris 
Spofford,  treasurer. 

1804.  Otis  B.  Jlcrrill,  moderator  ;  Jlorris  SpofTord,  clerk  ;  Morris  Spof- 
ford, treasurer. 

1805.  Otis  B.  Morrill,  moderator  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Chas. 
H.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1808.  Thomas  M.  Hopkinson,  moderator ;  Chartes  H.  Hopkinson, 
clerk  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1807.  Uriah  G.  SpofTord,  moderator  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ; 
Charles  U.  Hopkinson.  Irea-urer. 

1808.  Thomas  M.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson, 
clerk  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1809.  Otis  n.  Merrill,  moderator ;  Charles  II.  Hopkinsou,  clerk  ;  Chas. 
n.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1870.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  diaries  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ; 
Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 
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ISTl.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  mociiTiilor ;  CliHlln  II  IU.|  UiiiK.n,  cleik  ;  CliaB. 
ri,  Ilopkiiisou,  tri-»Burcr. 

1672.  ThuliiM  M.  II..l.kilis.>li,  lm..Ii-ii.tMr  ;  (linllrs  Jl.  lii.l.kinti.n, 
clerk  ;  G.irihi.r  1"   Iji.lil,  tieasur.r. 

1^7:!.  litis  li.  Merrill,  lim.leintor  ;  (  liuiles  II.  II.  ]  l,iiiM>ii,  tUi  k  ; 
Gar.liicr  P.  I.a.lil,  ir.'iiaurer. 

1574.  OtisB.  Merrill,  iiic.lernti.r  ;  (Iiailes  H.  Ilopkinsou,  clerk  ;  Giinl- 
uer  r.  l.ililil,  treasurer. 

lS7,'i.  Oti»  1!.  Merrill,  im.ileriitc.r ;  CliarlcH  II.  llopkilisoii,  clerk  ;  Oanl- 
ner  I>.  I.iiilil,  treasurer. 

I.s7f..  Otis  li.  Merrill,  iiii.ileiati.r;  Cliarl.sll.  II. .i.kinson,  clerk  ;  <;ar.I- 
ner  V.  Laii.l.   tvea.siirer. 

1S77.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  inoderalor ;  Oiarles  II.  IIo|ikineoii,  clerk  ;  Gar.l- 
ner  P.  I,aiW,  treasurer. 

1575.  Oti.«B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Chaii.s  II.  Ilupkiiison,  cleik  ;  Gur.l- 
ner  I'.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1S7;).  OtisB.  Merrill,  modetat.T;  (l.arl.s  II.  Hupkiusoii,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner I>.  I.add,  troa.surer. 

ISSll.  OtisB.  Merrill,  medirat..r;  I'harles  II.  lU.iikiiiscin,  clerk  ■,  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  troasurer. 

IfSl.  Otis  B.  Mernll,  m"deiat..r;  Charles  11.  II..i,kiiis..ii,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

ISS-.',  Otis  B.  Merrill,  mederati.r  ;  Charles  H.  II.,|,kins..ii,  cl.-rk  ■,  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

IS.s:',.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator ;  rliarles  II.  Ilopkinsou, el.  rk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1884.  OtisB.  Mernll,  nu.derat.i  ;  Clialres  II.  Ilopkinsou,  deik  ;  Ganl- 
ner  P.  I,a<ld,  tre;isurer. 

1885.  K.  P.  Jowett,  m.iderator  ;  Charles  II.  Hopkins,  n,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1880.  Edwin  T.  Curtis,  moderator  ;  .1.  li.  P.  I.a.ld,  cl.-rk  ;  Gardu.T  P. 
Ladd,  treasurer. 

1SS7.  Charles  II.  Ilopkinsou,  uu)deral,.r  ;  .1.  B.  P.  I.ml.l,  cl.rk  ;  Gar.l- 
ner  P.  Larl.I,  treasurer. 

The  Rei)rosentativos  to  the  (ieiieral  C'oiiiL  have 
been  chosen  as  t'oUows  : 

I8o0.  Moses  Foster. 

ISil.  Alhiou  U.  Jl.riill. 

lS.Vi.   None. 

18,i:i.  None. 

18.-.4.  Nathan  Purh'y. 

I8.W.  JohnTenney. 

18.->r,.  John  Tcnney. 

18.'")".  Krom  the  F.)urth  Representative  District  of  Essex  County  com- 
posed of  Ge.>rireto*vn  and  Groveland,  Mark  K.  Edmunds,  of  Georg.-towu. 

I8fi8.   Edwin  B.  George,  of  Grovelaiul. 

I».-.!l.  From  District  No.  r.,  composed  of  the  same  towns,  .Samuel  llooil, 
of  Georgetown. 

18ti().  GoorneW.  Hopkinson,  of  Groveland. 

ISM.  Joseph  J.  Stickney,  of  Georgetown. 

ISI-.2.  ThonuisM.  Ilopkinsou,  of  Groveland. 

ISli::.   Charles  lieeeher,  of  Georgetown. 

1,S(:4.  I).  11.  Stickuey,  of  Groveland. 

1865.  O.  B.  Tcnney,  of  Georgetown. 

ISIiC.  From  District  No.  .0,  composeil  of  the  towns  of  Georgetown, 
Groveland  anil  lioxfolil,  Joseph  C.  Stacy,  of  (Irovelaml. 

ISO".   Itoscoo  \V.  Gage,  of  lioxfonl. 

18f,K.  .lohn  G.  Barnes,  of  Gcorgetow-n. 

l.sli'.l.   ZeluisC.  Wardwell,  of  Groveland. 

18711.  .Steiihen  Osgood,  of  Georgetown. 

1S71.  Leverc-tt  Ilopkinson,  of  Groveland. 

1872.  Cbarles  Perley,  of  Itoxford. 

1873.  Joseph  E.  liailey,  of  Georgetown. 

1874.  IXinicl  P.  Ilopkinson,  of  Groveland. 
1»7.'>.  Sherman  Nelson,  of  Georget.Avn. 

187i;.  Fnim  District  N.J.  17,  composed  of  the  L.wns  of  Georgct.iwn, 
firovelan.l  and  Bra.llord,  Chillies Stick!iey,  of  Gi-ovelaud, 

1877.  C'haunceyO.  Nojes,  of  Georgetown. 

1878.  All.ert  Kiuil.all,  of  Bradford. 

1879.  Andrew  J.  Iliinlress,  of  Groveland. 

1880.  GcOTgo  II.  Carleton,  of  Oi-orgetown. 

1881.  Albert  E.  Towne,  of  Bradf.ird. 
1»«2.  W.  Scott  Peabody,of  Hiadfoid. 
1883.  Simeon  T.  Peakes,  ..f  Georgetown. 
18S4.  John  B,  Furrar,  of  Bradf.ird. 


.lelegato  to  the  C. 


1885.  Mosely  D.  Chase,  of  Georgetown. 
LssO.  Nathaniel  K.  Ladd,  of  (irovelaml. 
1KS7.  William  A.  Butler,  of  Georget.iwn. 
In  ISM  Garilner  P.  Ladd,  of  Grovelau.l, 
tutional  Convention. 

When  the  W'aroftheRehellion  broke  out  the citi/.eii.s 
of  (irovehiiul  at  once  took  active  steps  towarils  the  |ier- 
forniance  of  their  share  of  patriotic  duties.  At  a  town- 
meeting  lield  on  tlie  3(lfh  of  April,  18(il,  it  was  voted 
"to  ehooso  a  eomniittee  consisting  of  E.  B.  George, 
Kiijiili  (Mark,  .lohn  C.  Foot,  Nathaniel  H.  GrilUtli 
an.l  1).  II.  Slickney,  who  shall  furnish  all  persons 
who  are  called  into  active  service  for  this  town  with 
all  necessary  articles,  and  to  provide  for  their  families 
during  their  absence  at  the  e.\|)ense  of  the  town."  It 
wtis  also  voted  "  tlntt  all  volunteers  from  this  town  in 
regularly  organized  companies,  holding  themselves 
liable  to  instant  call  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  in  constant  drill  to  prepare  themselves  for  ser- 
vice, to  be  paid  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  jier  month  by 
the  town  while  so  employed.'' 

The  latter  vote  continued  in  operation  until  the  22d 
oi'  the  following  June,  when  it  was  annulled,  and  at 
the  same  date  the  duties  of  the  committee  chosen  on 
the  311th  of  April  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. 

On  the  HHh  of  July,  18(12,  the  town  voted  to  ptiy  a 
bounty  of  one  hundreil  dollars  to  each  soldier  enlist- 
ing before  August  oth  for  three  years  to  fill  the  quota 
of  twenty-one  then  required  of  the  town.  On  the 
2i)th  of  July  the  bounty  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  On  the  13th  of  August,  18(32, 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  tifty  dollars  was  otTered 
fur  enlisiments  for  nine  months  to  the  extent  of  the 
required  ipiota.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1802,  it  was 
voted  to  pay  no  more  bounties  to  nine  months'  men, 
and  to  authorize  the  selectmen  to  (ill  the  quota  of 
the  town  with  three  years'  men  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  On  the  Sth  of  April,  18(54,  the  selectmen  were 
authorizeil  to  pay  one  hundred  iinil  twenty-live 
dollars  for  each  enlistment  to  fill  the  (|Uota  then  re- 
ipjiretl  of  the  town.  (Jii  the  1st  of  AiigusI,  18(;4,  it 
was  voted  to  iirocurc  subscriptions  for  additions  to 
the  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twcniy-hvc  ilollars 
ollered  by  the  town,  and  it  wiis  idso  voted  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  soldier  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  On  the  loth  of  August  the  coininittee  having 
the  subscriptions  in  ciiarge  reported  tluitthey  had  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars  from  one  hundred  ami  twenty  sub- 
scribers. On  the  Ulth  of  February.  1805,  the  select- 
men were  iitithorized  to  furnish  the  soldiers  rt'quired 
of  the  town  on  the  nu)st  favorable  terms,  and  draw  on 
tlie  town  treasurer  for  the  necessary  funds.  These 
are  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  votes  passed  by  the  town 
during  the  war,  and  ihey  show  no  signs  of  hesitation 
to  meet  hilly  ami  promptly  every  ctill  upon  its  patri- 
otism and  resources. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  soldiers  en- 
listed at  various  times  as  can   be  made  up   from  ihe 
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records.  It  cotitains  the  names  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  while  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  were 
credited  to  the  town  It  is  probable  that  the  re- 
maining twenty-six  were  soldiers  credited  to  the  town 
by  the  State,  unknown  to  the  town  authorities. 


Rcgt. 

Jijlm  G.  B.  A.lams,  rijrs I'Jtb 

Isaac  N  Adams,  :!  jra I'Jth 

George  11.  AiUinis Navy 

Enoch  T.  Adams,  lnud.V9.,l"tli  Un. 

Win.  Auforlh,  3  yra :id  Cav. 

James  J.  Audersou,  3  jrs.,  let  U. 

Art. 

Hiram  T.  Balch,  9  mos 48th 

E.  Grovehiud  Bradford,  1  yr.,  4th 

H.  Art. 

Joseph  A.  Banks,  3  yva 3d 

Wm.  A.  Balch,  luodajs,  1  yr  ,  17th 

Un. 

C.  X.  Balch,  100  dys 17th  Un. 

Eugene  C.  Brown,  loo  dy6.,17th  Uu 

Edwin  F.  Berdge,  3  yrs llth 

Charles  H.  Brown,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  A. 
John  E.  Brown,  1  yr...4th  H.  Art. 

Moses  Brown,  3  yrs 33d 

Laurentia  Bailey,  3  yra I7th 

John  A.  Bacon,  9  mtha 50th 

Charles  Boynton,  3  yre 19th 

Joseph  Banks,  3  yrs 33d 

Marcus  M.  Chase. 

William  Carr,  3  yrs 12lh 

Wallace  N.  Chase,  3  yrs 3.^ 

Willard  K.  Chase. 
Leonard  J.  Chase. 

Amos  P.  Chase,  3  yrs 33d 

Charles  H.  Cammett,  3  yre 17th 

John  N.  Crombio,  100  dys.,17th  Un. 

George  C.  Curtis,  3  yrs 33d 

Thomas  W.  Crombie,  9  mos. ..48th 

George  E.  Danforlh,  9  mos 48th 

John  Donaldson,  3  yrs llth 

Adolphus  Danforth,  3  yrs llth 

Michael  Dow,  3  yrs IGth 

Wm.  G.  Eaton,  3  yrs 2:M 

Leverett  Fegau,  3  yrs. ...3d  H.  Art. 
John  Fegan. 

Hiram  S.  Foye,  9  mos 48th 

George  H.  Foster,  3  yrs    19lh 

Charles  C.  French,  3  yrs igth 

Charles  A.  Foster,  3  yrs 33d 

Frank  !H.  Foster,  9  mos 4Sth 

William  P.  Foster,  3  yrs.,  let  H.  A. 
Calvin  A.  Farrington,  3  yrs.,  1st  H. 

Art. 

Thomas  E.  Gilman,  3  yrs 17th 

Frank  Griffltli,  luO  days,  I  year, 

17th  Un. 

George  W;  Gove,  3  yre 33d 

Michael  Glispie 4th  Cav. 

Thomas  George,  100  days,  l"tli  Un. 

Mansel  C.  Hardy,  9  mos 4Sth 

Bylvunus  W.  Hardy,  3  yrs 19th 

Erastus  G.  Ham,  3  yrs 19th 

Warren  B.  Hardy,  3  yrs 33d 

Charles  F.  Hardy,  3  yrs 33d 

Wm.  Holmes,  3  yrs 19th 

Albert  L.  Hardy,  3  yr8..3d  H.  Art. 

Allen  Hardy,  3  yrs 3d  II.  Art. 

John  Harriman,  9  mos 4Sth 

Benj.  L.  Hardy,  9  mos 4Sth 

John  Hcrshel,  9  nioe 48th 

Charles  S.  Hersbal,  1  yr.,4th  U.  A. 

Granville  llershel,  3  yrs 17tli 

Frank  A.  Hall,   KM  dava,   1  year, 

17th  Un. 


Regt. 
Sumner  G.  Harlty,  3  yrs.,  3d  H.  A. 
Lowell  II.  IIopkinsc.n,3  yrs... llth 
BlelviD  HopkinBon,3yrs.,2dH.  A. 

Aaron  W.  Hardy,  9  mos 4Sth 

Lyman  Hopkioson,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  A. 
Bulus  Hopkinson,  3  yrs.,  3d  H.  A. 
Leverett  Hopkinson,  1  year. 


1  year, 
on,  1  year, 
son,  100  days,  17th 


Paul  Hopkinsoi 
Wm.  H.  Hopkit 
Wendell  Hopkii 

Un. 

John  H.  Hardy,  Ist,  9  mos 4Sth 

James  W.  Hollister,  3  years. 

John  H.  Hardy  (3d),  9  mos 4Sth 

David  S.  Hardy,  3  years. 

AsaF.  Hardy,  9  mos 4Sth 

Jolill  F.  Iloyt. 

John  H.  Hardy,  9  mos 48th 

James  P.  Ivory,  3  yrs llth 

George  H.  Johnson,  3  yrs llth 

Samuel  E.  Joues,  3  yrs 19th 

Horace  Jaques,  3  yrs 69th 

Cliarles  U.  Kimball,  3  yn..,4th  Cav. 
Asa  Kimball,  3  years. 

Marcus  Kimball,  3  yrs 19th 

James  M.  Kimball,  3  years. 
Jeremiah  B.  P.  Ladd,  3  years. 

Robert  Lover,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Nathaniel  E.  Ladil,  3  yre 33d 

Nathaniel  Loveland,  3  yra 10th 

Wm.  D.  Mitchell,  3  yrs 17th 

Cliarles  H.  Jlitchell,  9  mos 48tll 

John  Macon,  3  yrs ICth 

George  H.  Mitchell,  9  mos 48th 

John  Malone,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Augustus  K.  Noyee,  3  yre llth 

Darius  H.  Nelson,  9  mos 48th 

Edwin  C.  Noyes. 

George  A.  Ordway,  3  years. 

Henry  N.  Page,  1  yr.,  tth  H.  Art. 

Charles  Parker,  9  mos 48th 

Rufus  E.  Parker,  9  mos 60th 

Charles  E.  Peabody,  3  yrs VMl 

Samuel  T.  Perry,  3  yre 17th 

Wm.  S.  Perry,  3  yrs 33d 

Eustace  G.  Parker,  3  yre 19th 

Aaron  B.  Parker,  I  yr 4th  H.  A. 

Eugene  Parker,  3  years. 

Gilman  N.  Parker,  3  yra 19th 

Orlando  S.  Paris,  3  yrs Navy 

Morrison  Proctor,  3  yrs 17th 

Benj.  F.  Pike,  3  yeara. 

Daniel  S.  Pike,3yre 3.3d 

Oliver  S.  Rundlott,  3  yrs 19th 

Elbridge  A.  Richardson,  1  year, 

17th  Un. 

John  V.  Rundlett.  3  yrs 3.3d 

Edward  Richardson,  100  days,  17th 

Uu. 

Henry  G.  Rollin.^,  9  mos 4Sth 

Henry  C.  Rice,  3  yre 12th 

Enoch  H.  Kicker,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 

Edward  C.  Ricker,  3  yre .33d 

Wm.  H.  Kicker,  100  days,  17th  Un- 
Thomas  W.  Spiller,  3  yre llth 


TlioinasA.  Sides.  9  I 
Wm.  0.  Sides,  9  moa 


..60th 
..60th 


Regt. 

Timothy  A.  Stacey,  3  yrs 3.>d 

Joseph  C.  Stacey,  3  yrs Md 

John  M.  Stacey,  3  yrs 19th 

Albert  C.  Stacey,  3  yra 33d 

Moses  H.  Stickuey,  3  yrs 3:id 

Chas.  H.  Smith,  100  days,  17th  Un. 
Edward  Savory,  1  yr.,  4th  II.  Art. 
CharlesB.  Somes,  1  yr.,  4th  U.  A. 
Nathan  .Sargent,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  Alt. 
Warren  Sargent,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  Art. 

Oscar  F.  Stevens,  9  mos 5th 

08,  3  yrs.,  3d  H.  A. 

3  yrs 19th 

I   re-enl.,    3  years. 


Edwin  T.  Stev 
Peter  Stillmar 
Peter    Stillma 

19th. 
Oscar  M.  Stickuey.  9 
I.  B.  Sanborn,  9  mos 


,..48tb 
,..48th 


Regt. 
Charles  H.  Tandy,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 

A.  DanaTorrey,  3  yrs 19th 

Charles  D.  Twombly,  3  yre.,  3d  H. 

Art. 

Charles  W.  Watkins,  3  mos 6th 

James  S.  Walsh,  lOOdays,  17th  Un. 

Henry  B.  Webber,  3  yre 17th 

Wellington  B.  W'ebber,  3  mos..5th 

George  H.  Wiggin,  9  mos 4Sth 

Justin  R.  Wood,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  Art. 

George  Willey Navy 

Cyrus  R.  Wiggin,  9  moe 50th 

Luther  P.  Withum,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  A- 
Joseph  A.  Walsh,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
Wm.  Young,  3  jTe.,  IGth  Light  Bat. 


Of  these,  Isaac  X.  Adams  was  wounded  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  died  Sejjtember  22,  1862,  Charles  Boynton 
was  killed  on  the  Peninsula  in  1862,  William  Carr 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg,  John  Fe- 
gan and  David  S.  Hardy  died  in  Andersonville  Pri- 
son, Frank  M.  Foster  and  John  Harriman  died  in 
Louisiana,  Granville  Hershel  died  of  wounds  in  North 
Carolina,  Asa  Kimball  died  in  Libby  Prison,  Nathan- 
iel Loveland  was  killed  on  the  Peninsula,  Darius  H. 
Nelson  was  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  William  S.  Perry 
died  in  Washington,  John  M.  Stacy  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Moses  W.  Stiekney  died  iu  Philadelphia,  Ed- 
ward C.  Ricker  died  at  Falmouth,  and  Charles  W. 
Watkins  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor.  Edwin  F.  Berdge, 
Marcus  M.  Chase,  Willard  K.  Chase,  Leonard  J. 
Chase,  Michael  Glister,  William  D.  Mitchell,  Charles 
H.  Miichell  and  William  O.  Sides  are  stated  in  the 
town  records  to  have  died  but  whether  of  wounds  or 
disease  there  is  no  record  to  show. 

The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  during  the 
war  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  whom  seven 
were  officers.  The  total  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  war  purposes  was  §27,812.57.  A  marble  shaft  was 
erected  on  the  common  in  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers 
of  the  war  and  dedicated  in  1866.  In  1867  the 
Charles  Sumner  Post,  No.  107,  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  was  known  as  the  L.  B.  Schwabe  Post, 
and  its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  one  it 
nrw  bears  in  honor  of  the  late  distinguished  Senator. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1868,  Francis  Sargent,  William 
Gunnison  and  John  S.  Poyen,  all  re.sidents  of  what  is 
now  Merrimac,  were,  with  their  associates,  incorpo- 
rated as  the  West  Amesbury  Branch  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  authorized  to  locate  within  two 
years  a  road  from  "  West  Amesbury  near  the  Four 
Corners,  thence  westerly  near  the  house  of  Joseph  R. 
Thomas,  thence  more  northerly  to  the  State  line  near 
a  corner  of  Newton,  there  to  connect  with  any  rail- 
road which  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire  from  said  State  line  to  a  point  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  or  from  said  State  line  (o 
a  point  on  the  State  line  separating  Haverhill  from 
Plaistow,  near  the  house  of  James  Brickett,  and  from 
said  last-named  point  may  locate,  con.struct  and  main- 
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tain  and  oponito  a  niilroail  in  said  town  (if  Haver- 
hill to  a  point  on  tlu'  l!o><tnn  ami  Maine  Hailroail  not 
less  than  one  mile  norlheily  Ironi  the  ilejiot  in 
JlaverhiU." 

On  the  12th  of  Juno,  LSiii),  they  were  anlhorizeil  to 
so  change  the  location  as  to  eomnionee"  at  noine  con- 
venient point  in  West  Aniesbnry  anil  run  throngh 
said  town  to  the  east  part  of  the  t(jwn  of  Haverhill, 
thence  tlirough  said  easterly  part  of  Haverhill  to  the 
Mcrriinac  Kiver,  at  or  near  the  Rock's  Bridjic  and  cross 
the  riverhy  a  new  hridgeor  by  bnildinj;  suitable  struc- 
tures on  the  present  bridfje,  on  sucli  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  County  Conimissionors  of  I'/Ssex 
County,  Haverhill,  West  Newbury  and  Amesbury, 
thence  thronjih  West  Newbury  and  Croveland  to  the 
railroad  in  (iroveland."  The  town  of  (iroveland  was 
also  authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation.  The  result  of 
the  whole  matter  was  that  (iroveland  did  not  sub- 
scribe and  the  road  was  built  on  (jiie  of  the  routes 
mentioned  in  the  original  act  of  incorporation. 

For  many  years  prior  to  182(5  there  was  no  estab. 
lished  ferry  acros.s  the  river  at  Bradfonl.  JMuliken'a 
ferry,  at  West  Bradford,  was  established  in  1745,  and 
contimied  in  oiieration  until  the  Haverhill  bridge  was 
built,  in  17'J4.  After  that  time  the  scattering  travel 
at  jioints  below,  as  far  as  Kast  ISradford,  was  accom- 
modated by  individual  enterprise,  wliich  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Under  tlie  lead  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  SpoHbrd, 
subscriptions  for  the  establislimcnt  of  a  chain  ferry 
were  raised,  and  a  stock  comi)any  formed  whiidi  carried 
on  its  business  with  jirofit,  until  the  construction  of  the 
iron  bridgein  IS"!.  Tlie  increase  of  travel  from  Grove- 
land  and  West  Newbury  and  other  points  to  Haver- 
liill  rendered  at  tliis  time  better  accommodations  nec- 
essary, and  in  response  to  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  an  act  was  passed  March  G,  1S70,  requiring 
the  county  commissioners  within  two  years,  to  con- 
struct a  suitable  bridge,  and  assess  its  cost  in  sucli  pro- 
l>ortioiis  as  they  thought  just  on  the  county  of  K-se.^, 
the  city  of  Haverhill  and  the  towns  of  West  Newbury 
and  Groveland.  On  the  2iith  of  July,  KS70,  the  com- 
missioners laid  out  the  bri<lge  and  at  once  sot  about 
its  construction.  Its  cost  was  !?84,;i()2.7(t,  of  whicli 
the  sum  of  $IJ!X,2:'3.22  was  assesed  (M1  the  county,  $20,- 
904.8;3  oil  tlie  city  of  Haverhill,  .'?lI,.'i2S.:!t;  on  the 
town  of  Groveland  and  .'?.S4',)IJ.27  on  the  town  of  West 
Newbury.  The  bridge  was  opened  April  Id,  1872.  In 
tlie  spring  of  18S1  the  bridge  fell,  and  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  com- 
missioners were  autliori/.ed  to  rebuild  it  ami  assess  the 
cost  as  before.  In  April  the  coinnn>sioners  decided 
to  buihl  a  new  bridge,  and  its  cost  of  .•t!73,10.5,4()  was 
assessed,  $'M')/>r>2.7^*  on  the  county,  $28,197.78  on 
the  city  of  Haverhill,  i?.'/744  on  the  town  of  Groveland 
and  $2()10.'.)2  on  the  town  of  West  Newbury.  In  1877 
the  Haverhill  and  Groveland  Street  Railway  was  built, 
which  cros.ses  the  bridge.  It  has  since  been  extended 
to  West  Newbury,  thus  adding  a  new  tributary  to  the 


enterprising  city  of  Haverhill,  whirh  should  have 
been  secured  to  Newburyport.  While  on  this  point  it 
may  not  be  irn]iertinent  to  suggest  that  the  people  of 
Newburyport  might  find  it  tor  their  interest,  not  only 
to  build  a  horse  railway  to  West  Newbury,  their  neigh- 
boring town,  but  also  to  extend  their  Anicsl)ury  road 
to  .Merriniac. 

Besides  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  ('hurch- 
es,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  as  organizations  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  iucorporatiou  of  the  town, 
there  are  others  which  have  sprung  up  since  that 
time,  all  of  which  are  in  that  part  of  the  town  knowu 
as  S(nith  Groveland.  In  IS')."),  through  the  enterprise 
mainly  of  Jacob  W.  Heed,  a  church  w.as  built  in 
that  section,  which,  for  a  lime,  was  occupied  by  va- 
rious denominations.  That,  however,  has  disappeared. 
Since  that  time  tlic  St.  .lames  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  built,  in  which  a  flourishing  society  holds  its 
Sabbath  service.  The  church,  complete  and  ready  lor 
occupation,  was  the  gift  of  E.  J.  JI.  Hale,  of  Haver- 
hill, the  owner  of  a  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  its  neighborhood.  The  last  officiating  cler- 
gyman was  Rev.  Albert  E.  George,  but  at  present  it 
is  without  a  pastor.  The  St.  I'atrick'a  Catindic 
Church  has  been  also  built,  Mr.  Hale  contributing 
the  land  on  which  it  stands  and  a  liberal  sum  also 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  its  con>truction.  1U\. 
Edward  Jlurphy,  of  Georgetown,  has  the  present 
charge  ol'this  church. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  Jloses  Parker,  Jeremi- 
ah Spotford  and  Benjamin  Parker,  and  their  associ- 
ates, wore  incorporated  as  the  Bradford  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  After  the  incorjioration  of  the 
town,  on  the  2',lth  of  April,  18.''i(l,  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  Groveland  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  on  the  14th  of  A|)ril,  18,")5, 
its  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty-eight  years,  from 
March  8,  1850.  Its  present  ollicers  are  Moses  Foster 
president  and  Nathaniel  H.  (Jriflith  secretary.  The 
company  pays  its  expenses  and  losses  by  ti.sse.ssments 
on  deposit  notes,  wdiich,  on  the  lilst  of  Dc. ember, 
188(1,  amounted  to  $1(J4,8.'>2.(1'.),  while  the  amount  at 
risk  at  that  date  was  ■i!l,(il5,71t'.». 

On  the  1st  of  May,  18(ii),  Nathaniel  H.  Griffith, 
Nathaniel  Ladd  and  Edwin  T.  Curtis,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, were  incorporated  as  the  Groveland  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  were  Moses 
Foster  president  and  Nathaniel  H.  Griffith  treasurer. 
After  being  in  operation  sixteen  years  its  affairs 
were  gradually  wound  up. 

The  industries  of  Groveland,  though  now  except 
in  South  Groveland  well-nigh  extinct,  have  in  the 
past  been  varied  and  extensive.  At  a  very  early  date 
the  advantages  of  Johnson's  Creek  were  discovered, 
and  in  1070  a  grist-mill  was  built  on  that  stream.  In 
1084  the  town  of  Bradford  received  proposals  from 
Richard  Thomas,  of  Rowley,  and  Jidiu  I'crle,  of 
JIarblehead,  to  set  up  a  corn-uiill  on  the  creek. 
Mills    were   al.so    built   tliere    bv    Edward    Carlcton, 
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Phineas  Carleton  and  Aaron  Parker.  In  1740  Joseph 
Kimball  and  Kliphalet  Hardy  built  mills.  In  1760 
Thomas  Carleton  cstablishe  i  a  fulling-mill  on  the 
creek,  and  in  1700  Retier  Parker  built  a  tanyard.  In 
the  same  year  William  Tenney,  Jr.,  established  a 
chaise-factory,  which  flourished  for  thirty  years.  In 
1784  Franci.s  Kimball  u'^ed  the  waters  of  the  stream 
for  a  saw-mill,  and  Benjamin  Morris  for  a  fulling-mill. 

Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  East  Bradford  (now 
Groveland),  stated,  in  an  historical  address  delivered 
in  1820,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  on  the 
creek  four  saw-nulls,  five  grist-mills,  three  fulling- 
mills  and  two  bark-mills. 

In  1820  there  were  in  the  East  Parish  five  tan- 
yards  in  active  operation,  the  first  of  which,  in 
point  of  time,  was  established  by  Shubael  Walker, 
who  removed  his  business  from  the  West  Parish. 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  leather  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  sprang  up,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  production  of  a  coarse  article  which  found  its 
market  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
Jesse  Atwood  carried  on  a  chocolate-factory,  Stephen 
Foster  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  pewter  buckles, 
Jotham  Hunt  the  coopering  business,  Moses  Parker 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  others  were  engaged 
in  making  bricks  and  straw  bonnets.  Nor  was  ship- 
building neglected.  In  this  industry  Bradford 
shared  to  a  limited  extent  a  business  which  was  car- 
ried on  so  extensively  in  the  towns  on  the  Merrimac 
nearer  the  sea. 

Until  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Grove- 
land  the  waters  of  Johnson's  Creek  had  only  been 
utilized  bj'  the  smaller  mills,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  These,  however,  gradually  disappeared. 
In  1837,  William  Perry  removed  to  the  Esist  Parish, 
from  Bridgewater,  and  built  a  brass  foundry,  which 
in  1843  was  converted  into  a  shoe-thread  factory, 
carried  on  by  Perry  &  Swett.  In  18.54  it  became 
the  property  of  E.  A.  Straw  of  Manchester,  J«.  H., 
and  Nathaniel  Webster,  of  Amesbury,  who  converted 
it  into  a  factory,  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
b.igs.  In  1859  it  was  purchased  by  E.  J.  M.  Hale, 
of  Haverhill,  who  changed  it  into  a  woolen-tactory. 
Mr.  Hale  soon  doubled  the  size  of  the  old  mill,  and 
supplied  it  with  a  forty  horse-power  engine.  In 
1861  he  built  a  new  mill,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  by  fifty-two,  four  stories  high,  and  at- 
tached to  it  an  eighty  horse-power  engine.  In  1875 
an  addition  was  made,  eighty  feet  by  fifty-four,  three 
stories  high.  In  1869  Mr.  Halo  built  still  another 
mill  below  the  others,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
by  fifty-two,  four  stories  high  in  the  main  building, 
and  supplied  it  with  an  engine  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horse-power.  All  the  mills  contained  thirty- 
six  sets  of  machinery,  including  one  hundred  and 
eight  carding-machines,  forty-two  spinners,  and  two 
hundred  and  tliirty-eiglit  looms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flannel.  There  are  also  connected 
with  the    mills  a   repair-shop,  four   pick.?r-houses,  a 


dye-house,  a  forging-shop,  three  store-houses  and  a 
large  number  of  tenements  for  operatives.  About  four 
hundred  hands  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mills, 
and  as  the  mills  were"  gradually  enlarged,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  south  section  of  the  town  increased  until 
it  had  become  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  whole 
town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  of  tho'ie 
citizens  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  town  since 
its  incorporation,  as,  witli  but  few  exceptions,  their 
names  are  ini;ludjJ  in  thelisH  of  town  officersor  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch.  There 
will  be  found  the  names  of  Capt.  George  Savory, 
Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofl^brd,  Nath- 
aniel Ladd,  and  of  the  recently  deceased  Daniel  B. 
Hopkinson,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away,  leaving 
honorable  records  and  a  fragrant  memory. 

A  few  statistics,  some  of  which  are  given  to  show 
the  relative  growth  in  population  and  valuation  of 
Groveland  and  its  parent  town,  must  close  this  sketch. 
The  population  of  Bradford  in  1850,  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Groveland,  was  1328  and  th.at  of  Grove- 
land 1286.  The  valuation  of  each  town  at  that  time 
was  about  §400,000.  In  1885  the  population  of  Brad- 
ford was  3106  and  that  of  Groveland  2272.  In  the 
same  year  the  valuation  of  Bradford  was  $1,423,243 
and  that  of  Groveland  $874,444.  The  aflairs  of  the 
town  are  managed  with  intelligence,  prudence  and 
economy.  The  current  expenses  of  the  town  for  the 
year  1886  amounted  to  $34,515.48,  and  the  town  debt 
March  1,  1887,  to  $17,517.73,  while  the  property  of  the 
town,  including  the  town  farm,  school-houses,  etc., 
amounted  to  $25,098.61.  The  financial  soundness  and 
strength  of  the  town  is  apparent;  and  while  its 
growth  has  beeu  checked  by  causes  which  have  ceased 
to  operate,  it  seems  certain  that,  with  its  good  soil, 
its  admirable  location,  the  prosperity  oftheH.ile mills 
and  its  proximity  to  the  flourishing  city  of  Haverhill, 
its  future  increase  and  prosperity  are  assured. 
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GARDNER  B.  PERRY,  D.n. 

Gardner  Braman  Perry  was  the  fifth  chikl  and 
second  son  of  Nathan  and  Phrebc  (Braman)  Perry, 
of  Norton,  Mass.  He  w.as  born  August  9,  1783. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Perry,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
Rehoboth.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  a  man  of  quiet, 
methodical  and  industrious  habits,  yet  energetic  and 
public-spirited  when  the  occasion  demanded  it.  A 
good  evidence  of  this  was  afforded  by  his  enlistment 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  service  in  the 
siege  of  Boston.  His  readiness  thus  to  leave  his 
young  wife  and  infant  child  at  a  period  when  the 
colonists   had  not  yet  fully  testified  their  ability  to 
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resist    rciriiI:Lr    trdops     >hi)\vc'il    liotli    palriolisiii    ami 
pllirk. 

II'  lie  inlii'iileil  ):<>i«\  \<y\\\f'n<\ps  anil  c|uirt  dccisidn 
from  his  lalluT.  Iir  \va>  imlel>tiil  In  his  motliir  lor 
that  eiu'ijiy,  p.olilr  amiiitioii  and  j;eniali(y  liy  which 
he  was  S.I  enimentlv  chararteri/i'il.  It  was  the  testi- 
iiiDtiy  of  more  than  oni!  of  ^Irs.  Terry's  chihinMi  thai 
their  silcecss  in  lile  was  mainly  altiilmlalile  lo  lin 
instrncticms  ami  rxamplr.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
sweetne-s,  s|irislillincss  ami  lael.  She  was  a  >i>lei 
of  Ihe  lale  Is.iae  Kranian,  \K\)..  who,  eaUe.l  to  he 
pastor  of  the  ehiireh  in  ( leorjielown,  after  more  than 
fifty  eamlidates  had  heen  heard,  retained  the  position 
until  his  death,  sixly-i>iie  years  laler,  ami  ruled  his 
Hoek  in  peaee.  .'^'".ii  alter  ins  death  the  .ild  .inarrel 
hro'ke  out  under  new  pretexts,  Imt  helween  the 
^nandehihlreii  <A'  Ihe  Inriner  eomlialaiil,-,  who  were 
ranged  pretty  inmh  .is  theii  ancestors  had  heen. 
Pile  disease  was  prolialily  inveterate,  hul  I  >r.  I'.r.i 
man's  rare  irood  sen,>e  proved  a  thoroiejh  palliative 
throuirh  two  neueralions. 

W'e  ean  discover  many  commnii  liait,^  in  <i.u'dnei 
Perry  and  his  um-lc.  \ t-l  I  here  were  ilifl'erciices  : 
while  hoth  were  ,iii  pli.it  ically  peace-m.aki'rs,  |I|. 
Braman  often  avoided  dillicnli  ies  hy  si  i  ici  ly  eontin 
iiig  liimselt'  to  his  parish  duties.  Dr.  I'erry,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  /.ealoiis  rerormei,  yet  free  from  the 
asperity  and  one-sidedness  iinh.ippilv  too  common 
amoiii;    the   ch.anipions   of  new    measures,      lie    thus 

retained  Ihe  esteem  .-iml  l' 1  "ill    even  of  those  who 

strongly  dissented  from  his  methods  ami   ohjecls. 

Xiilhan  I'err.v'.-  family  w.as  a  hu%'eoiie,  and  I'.rislol 
County  farms  are  not  over  proiliidivc  ;  hut  he,  and 
especially  his  wife,  were  detcrmineil  that  tlnir  chil- 
dren should  he  well  educated,  (iarduerwas  therefore 
fitted  for  college  in  the  academy  in  his  native  town, 
an<l  in  l.sdO  entered  IJrowii  University.  The  jiresi 
dent  of  the  institution,  J>r.  Maxey,  was  a  man  of 
unusual  magnetisni,  and  accordingly,  when,  in  \Xi)-^, 
he  resigned  his  olllce  to  acc'cpt  the  picsidiiicy  of 
Union  ( 'ollege,  at  Schenectaily,  he  was  foll.Mv.'d  ihitliei 
hy  several  of  his  pupils,  young  Terry  ami  the  late 
Bisli0|)  Brownell,  of  ( 'onnecticiit,  among  the  members. 
Mr.  Terry  held  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  lie  was 
graduated  in  ^'^0•l,  and  ininiediately  alter  look  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Hallston,  N.  '^'.  .\  year  later  he 
relurneil  to  Schenectady  and  hecanie  tutor  and  in- 
structor in  French.  In  LSOJ  he  was  iiivitcil  to 
hecome  princi|>al  of  tlu'  Kingstiui  (N.  Y.)  .\c-adeiny, 
where  he  remained  live  years.  He  was  very  suece.ss- 
ful  and  popular  as  an  eilucator.  Indee<l,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  younger  brother  and  pupil,  the  late  l>r. 
William  Terry,  of  Exeter,  \.  1 1.,  that  ^he  was  espe- 
cially ilesigncd  for  a  teaidier,  and  that  the  ehuss-room 
rather  than  the  pulpit  was  his  appropriate  field. 
However  well  founded,  or  the  reverse,  this  belief 
may  have  been,  his  literary  and  executive!  abilities 
were  highly  esteemed  by  his  «?»)«  miid-r.  When  Dr. 
Nott's  resignation  of  its  jiresidency  was  e.xpecte<l, 
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about  forty-live  years  ago.  Dr.  Terry  was  promineiiily 
mentioned  .-is  his  successor.  Dr.  Nott  comdudcd, 
however,  lo  remain  and  so  Dr.  Terry's  services  were 
not  rerpiircd. 

He  li.-id  i-iitereil  the  ministry  from  thoroughly  lain- 
scieiiti'ius  nioiivc's.  He  was  eiirning  a  comfortable 
lividihoiid  and  could  not  hope  for  as  large  an  income 
from  Ills  pasl.iral  lahois.  No  one  was  better  aware 
than  himself  that  he  lacked  those  showy  cpialities 
whiih  attract  crowds  and  bring  apparent,  though 
siiperfici.il  success.  Neverlhelcss,  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  to  preach  the  gospel,  ami  in  bSlii  was  licensed 
hy  the  Trcsbytery  of  .\lhany.  Though  pastor  of  a 
( 'ongreg.ational  ( !liurcli  in  New  Kiigland,  we  believe 
that  he  always  retained  his  connection  with  the  body 
uliic  h  ailmitted  him  to  ihe  ministry. 

In  IS!  I  |„.  .icccplcd  .1  call  from  the  T.ast  Tarish  in 
T.radford  .Mass.  (now  (iiovcland),  .and  w.as  Inniially 
iiislallcil  Scptcmbn  jsih.  The  eiigagcmcnl  proved 
a  life  one.  He  was  sole  pastor  until  1  ,S, M ,  when  a 
colleague  was  called,  lie  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  a  zeal  which  was  uninterinitted  until  tln'  inlirmi- 
ties  of  age  compelled  him  to  leave  to  others  the  more 
arduous  rc^piuisihibtics  of  his  position.  If  the  field 
was  not  :i  large  one,  Ihe  fact  w.is  not  allowed  to  give 
an  exiMise  for  luxurious  ease.  It  was  thoroughly, 
iulelligently  ami  prayerfully  (ailtivaled. 

Mr.  Terry -he  receivcil  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
from  Union  Ccdlege  in  IStH  -was  the  father,  brolher 
and  fellow-worker  of  .-ill  his  people.  In  the  pulpit, 
and  out  cd'  it,  he  h.id  Iheir  wants  .and  tlnir  highest 
good  conslanlly  in  iipud.  He  pointed  them  to  the 
world  above,  but  he  ever  kept  in  their  minds  Ihe 
necessity  of  making  Ihe  best  use  of  the  world  that 
now  is.  Hence  he  instructed  them  to  be  frugal,  to 
till  their  lands,  so  as  to  return  llie  largest  profits,  to 
provide  tlnudugh  instruilion  for  Iheir  children  and 
lo  be  temperate  in  all  things.  No  one  could  lie  long 
in  his  company  without  receiving  some  practical 
snggesticui. 

His  interests  were  not  limited  to  his  parish. 
Throughmit  Ivsaex  County,  and  beyond,  he  was  Uwv- 
niost  .IS  an  .advocate  of  eduction.  The  coniimui 
scdiools  of  Ivisterii  Massachusetts  owe  him  miiidi,  for 
he  was  the  predecessor  of  Horace  Mann  and  furnished 
that  noted  educator  with  many  of  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  be  used  so  iiuudi  lo  his  own,  as  well 
as  the  pnblic''s  advantage.  Dr.  Terry  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  He  had  grown 
up  in  an  age  w  hen  excess  was  far  too  prevahuil  among 
all  idasses,  and  he  labored  for  a  belter  stale  of  things 
with  signal  success. 

I  le  was  very  intlneutial  among  his  ministerial  bid  h- 
reii.  Wheal  heated  disi-lissions  occurred,  all  sides  were 
anxious  to  hear  Dr.  I'erry's  opinion,  for  ho  never 
yielded  to  exeiteauent  and  his  decisions  were  as  iiii- 
|u'essiv(!  in  form  as  indicious  in  their  substance.  He 
had  a  rare  grace  in  saying  even  unpleasant  things.  His 
courtliness  was    that  of  the  "idd  school,''  minus  its 
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pomposity.  He  was  always  the  true  gentleman,  but 
without  manaerisni  or  ctt'ort.  He  was  gracious  in 
expression  and  action,  because  lie  obeyed  the  impulses 
of  a  thoroughly  kindly  heart.  This  i|uality  impressed 
itself  upon  strangers  who  never  heard  him  preach  and 
who  exchanged  few,  if  any,  words  with  him.  His 
mere  look  was  full  of  benignity. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  instructive,  but  not  magnetic. 
The  thoughtful  hearer  would  always  find  food  for 
reflection  in  his  sermons  and  would  gain  new  appre- 
ciation from  tliem  by  reading  after  hearing  them. 
He  was  best  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  regular 
attendants  on  his  ministry,  and  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  Ioo'k  for  what  was  said  rather  than  towanl 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  A  centennial  sermon, 
preached  in  1823,  contains  a  real  history  of  the  church 
and  parish.  As  such  it  is  much  prized  by  antiquaries. 
As  copies  of  the  first  edition  grew  scarce,  the  price 
increased  until  the  pamphlet  was  worth  almost  its 
weight  in  gold.  A  new  edition  was  printed — an  honor 
conferred  on  very  few  pulpit  discourses. 

Dr.  Perry's  long  and  useful  life  closed  on  the  Kith 
of  December,  1859,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  Until  shortly  before  his  death  he 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  the  attentions  which  all  his 
relations  and  friends  were  anxious  to  bestow  upon 
him.  If  his  strength  declined,  his  appreciation  of 
the  universal  esteem — reverence  would  be  the  better 
word — in  which  every  one  held  him  must  have  in- 
creased. Yet  his  genuine  modesty  ever  forbade  him 
to  take  much  credit  to  himself.  He  had  tried  to  do 
his  duty  ;  tliat  w;i.s  all.  Time  is,  however,  a  great 
test  of  ('haracter.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Gardner  B.  Perry  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  his 
name  and  virtues  are  still  warmly  cherished  in  Grove- 
land  and  throughout  lOssex  ('ounty.  He  is  remem- 
bered by  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  truly  good  and 
useftd  man,  clear-headed  and  sound-hearted,  and  they 
have  imparted  their  estimate  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Dr.  Perry  was  thrice  married, — first  to  Maria  P. 
Chamberlain,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.;  second  to  Knnice 
Tnttle,  of  Aclon,  Mass.;  and  third  to  Sarah  Brown, 
of  Grafton.  His  surviving  children  are  Mrs. 
Charles  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Peter  Parker,  of  Grove- 
land ;  Mr.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  Buenos  Aj-res;  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Perry,  of  Boston. 


CH  A   PTKU     C\LI. 
NEWBURY. 

nV   \VlI,r,I.\M  T.  DAVIS. 

TllK  river  Keuuet  rises  in  the  county  of  lierks, 
England,  and  flows  into  the  Thames  at  Reading.  On 
its  northern  bank  a  settlement  was  made  bv  the  Ro- 


mans, remnants  of  which  continued  until  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Coii(|Ue.st,  when  a  new  settlement  was 
made  on  thcsouth  side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  the 
"New  Bourg"  or  "New  Town."  The  termination 
Bourg,  from  the  I.iatin  Burgus,  had  originally  signi- 
fied a  fortress,  but  became  gradually  changed  to  the 
meaning  now  attached  to  it.  The  s|)elling  of  the 
word  has  experienced  various  transformations,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  changed  its  application  to  a 
town,  or  district,  or  borough.  These  changes  are 
illustrated  in  the  names  of  towns  familiar  to  us,  such 
as  Newbury,  Newbnrg,  Newbcrg,  Attlel)oro',  Middle- 
borough  and  Newberry. 

In  the  I^nglish  town  of  "New-Bourg,"  or  "New- 
burg"  as  it  has  been  long  called,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kennel,  there  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  man  to  whom  a  reference 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  in  our  narrative. 
This  man  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  who,  for  some 
time  ]>revious  to  Iti^l,  taught  the  free  school  of  the 
town.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Parker, 
who  Wits  said  by  t'otton  Mather  to  have  been  "  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  in  the  English  nation."'  He  was 
admitted  to  Magdaleu  College,  Oxford,  but  his  father 
having  been  exiled  for  non-conformity,  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Usher,  and 
afterwards  to  Holland,  where  hecoiitiuued  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Ames.  About  the  year  1617,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  |niblished  a  treatise  on 
rei)entance,  entitled  "  De  Irdduetione  peceatores  ad 
fitam,"  which  won  for  him  a  high  reputation,  and 
afterwards  a  treatise  on  the  book  of  Daniel.  It  was 
alter  his  return  from  Holland  that  he  liecame  the 
teacher  of  the  free  school  in  Newbnrg. 

In  May,  1G34,  Mr.  Parker  arrived  in  New  England, 
one  of  a  company  of  about  one  hundred,  who  went 
first  to  Ipswich,  then  called  Agawam,  to  .settle.  After 
|iiussing  the  winter  at  Ipswich  it  was  found,  as  Hub- 
bard says,  in  his  "  History  of  New  England,"  "so  filled 
with  inhal)itants  that  some  of  them  presently  swarmed 
out  into  another  place  a  little  farther  eiistward.  Jlr. 
Barker  was  at  first  called  to  Ipswich  to  join  with  Mr. 
Ward,  but  he  choosing  rather  to  accompany  .some  of 
his  countrymen  (who  cauie  out  of  Wiltshire  in  Eng- 
land) to  that  new  jilace,  than  to  be  engaged  with  such 
as  he  had  not  been  aciiuainted  withal  before,  removed 
with  them  and  settled  at  Newbury,  which  rece.ss  of 
theirs  made  room  for  others  that  soon  alter  supplied 
their  places." 

There  has  been  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  settlement  of  Newbury  by  Jlr. 
Parker  and  his  compauion.s.  But  upon  examination 
this  division  will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the 
confused  expressions  of  writers  conceruing  dates 
under  the  old  and  new  style.  It  may  be  stated  now 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  positiveness  that  the 
settlement  took  place  at  some  time  during  the  early 
part  of  1685,  if  we  reckon  the  year  as  beginuing  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  or  during  the  latter  part  of 
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|ii:!4,  if  we  iix'kon  il  as  bcLnmiiiiic  according  to  the 
(lid  style  on  the  I'.'ith  of  iMurch.  That  it  eonkl 
not  liave  occuried  before  tiie  ll'Jth  of  Deeendjer,  l(i.'i4, 
is  denionslruted  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  Ipswich  : 


•' Dfrfiiiilier  2'.i,  iml.  Il  m  r.inson 
shall  liiiild  a  wuiv  iip.>ii  lli.-  liv  -luf  I, 
tlio  iiri.nila  i.f  ^t,  lull  ill  i-isf  11  ]il:i 
is  tu  siltmiit  liiiusult'  uiilu  su<;li  .'..ii.lil 


.  Hint  .lolili  I'.rkilis,  jiiiiioi 
II-  (I'liik.T  Kivirl  ali.l.-iij,.; 
>li:ill  th.-iv  Srltll-,  111,  11  11 
shall   hv  II iiii|..™-.l,' 


That  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  Cilh  of 
May,  I fiM"),  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  records  oi'  i\[assachu»e(ts  ('oloiiy,  which 
includes  the  oidy  aclof  ineorporatidii  ever  [lasscd  con- 
cerning the  town  of  Newbury  : 

■•  M.iv  i.'i',  !■;:;•.  i.iuasoii.iiii'iiu'ii  is  all. .«,■,!  hy  111.-  ...ml  I..  !..■  ii 
l.luiiliiliuii    lui.l  It    is   rfleiiv.l  l.i  Mr.  Iliniiphi.-y,  .Mr    Kii.li.  ..II ,  r..|.l.iiii 

Tuni.-i-  au.l  Cai.lain  Tnisk  ur  any  thn-a  ..I  Ih.in  t..  s.l  ..iil  lli.-  I i.l-  ..I 

Uiswioh  au.l  Oliasailllll,|ll..n,  „rso  lliu.-ll  tlnTiail'  a-  lli.v  .an  an.l  111. 
name  uf  th»  saiil  |ilantati..ii  sliall  l.o  .:liahgi-.l  ami  shall  h.iv.ilt.r  I.. 
,alle<l  Ncwhcny. 

■'l''urther,  il  is  (.nlHia-.l  that  it  ^llall  1...  in  Ihe  imwpr  ..f  Ih^  ...ilit  t.. 
tilko  orilers  that    tin- said  |.lanlali.,ii    shall    ii-..ivo  a  siiltiii,.iit   ...iii|.nliy 

The  Indian  name  i  JiMscacniKinen  is  a|i|ilied  in  the 
records  to  the  whole  territory  between  .Agawam 
(Ipswich)  and  the  .Mcrrimac  Kiver.  Its  Indian  appli- 
cation, however — its  meaning  being  a  "  waterfall" — 
was  merely  to  the  "  falls  "  on  the  river  I'arkcr,  and  per- 
haps also  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  More  properly 
the  wliole  territory  from  Naumkeag  River  to  the 
Merrimac  may  be  considered  as  having  been  a  part 
of  Agawam,  as  these  two  rivers  bounded  the  jurisilie- 
tion  of  Masconoiiio,  the  Sagamore  of  .\gawam. 

At  soma  time,  then,  in  the  spring  of  lij:l."i,  reckon- 
ing according  to  the  new  style,  Rev.  Thomas  I'arker, 
with  his  little  band  of  immigrants,  removed  from 
Ipswich  to  Ni'wbnry.  'I'hey  went  by  water  through 
Plum  Island  Sound  and  thence  up  the  river,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ihcir  honored  leader.  'I'licir 
landing-place  was  on  the  north  side  of  Ihc  ri\er,  not 
far  below  the  bridge  whicli  now  connects  .Newlmrv  old 
town  with  Itowlcy.  They  were  aboiil  forty  in  niinilier, 
and  the  following  are  those  whose  names  are  known  : 
Thomas  I'arker,  .lames  Noyes  and  wife,  .lohn  Wood- 
bridge,  Henry  Sewall  and  servants,  .lames  I'rovviie  and 
wife,  Francis  Plumer  and  wife,  Nicholas  Kaslon  and 
wife,  John  ICaston,  Win.  Moody  and  wife  and  four 
sons,  Anthony  Short,  Henry  Short  and  wife,  .lohn 
Spencer,  Richard  Kent,  ."^r.,  and  wife.  Kicliaid  Kent, 
.Ir.,  Stephen  Kent  and  wile,  .lames  Kent,  Nicholas 
.Noye.s,  Thomas  lirowne,  Richard  I'.rowne,  ( leorge 
Hrown, Thomas  Coleman,  .loseph  Plumer  and  Samuel 
Plumer. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  were  old  resi- 
dents of  the  English  Newbury.  Kent,  at  least,  was  a 
Newbury  name,  and  may  be  found  in  the  records  ol 
that  town  at  about  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  its 
namesake  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  ](;;?.'■)  other  settlers  came  in,  and  the  population 
gradually  extended  farther  and  liuihcr  I'rom  tin- river. 


Among  these  new  comers  were  Richard  Dumnicr  and 
.John  and  Richard  Pike,  and  John  Emery,  and  alter 
their  arrival,  jirobably  in  .lum-or  .Inly,  Ihc  tirst  church 
was  formed.  .Mr.  Parker  preaclied  his  jirst  seniinn 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  primeval 
oak  which  stood  on  the  north  bunk  of  the  river  about 
one  hundred  yards  below  the  Rowley  bridge  and  near 
the  original  landing-place.  The  precise  location  of 
the  first  meeting-house,  while  it  has  been  fixed  by 
tradition  as  the  lower  tirccn,  is  reiidered  soim-whal 
doubtful  by  evidence,  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after, tending  to  fix  it  at  Fisherman's  Ureen,  adjoining 
the  old  burial-ground.  The  first  himses  clustered 
about  the  meeting-honse,  in  conformity  with  the  orde.i 
of  the  tieneral  t'oiirl,  "that  no  dwelling-house  shall 
he  built  above  u  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house 
on  any  new  plantalion  without  h-ave  from  the  (Jourt, 
except  mills  and  farm-hoiisrs  of  such  as  have  their 
dwellings  in  town." 

The  only  record  extant  concerning  the  lormation  of 
the  church  is  containcil  in  the  testimony  of  John 
Pike,  .lohn  Emery  and  Thomas  Browne,  given  at  the 
court  in  Jpswich  iluring  the  church  controversies 
which  occurred  in  16(59,  70,  71,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  hereatter.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pike 
was  as  follows : 

"1,  .lohn  I'ik..  .I.J  losliln.  Ihal  1  was  innsfiit  at  111.'  pilliei  iiiij  of  tlio 
.hiir.h  «l  X..«l.uiy,  au.l  I  di.l  hear  onr  ivvureml  iiaah.i  iiiea.-li  a  mr- 
111,111  .,11  till-  ..iKht.-eiilh  i,f  Mttltlmw,  sevviilfenth  v.-isb  ;  '.\ini  if  he  sliall 
iR-gl.-.-t  lo  hi-ar  thi-m.  lell  il  iiiitd  the  .rlini.h  ;  liiil  if  hn  iiuglact  U,  hear 
th.iehnrch,  let  him  he  untn  lliee  as  an  heathen  man  ami  a  Iinl.li..aii,' 
uheiein  he  ,lij  Imiihl  f.irlh  that  the  i,..wei  ...f  .In.  n.Iiiia  helmiKeil  to 
the  «  hole  ehnreh,  yt  tin.  liialttr  of  Ih.-  .  hiii.li  ..le^hl  t..  he  visihlo  saints 
j,.ylie,l  „r  Kalh.Te.l   I..L-eilier,  that  111.'  i,iuiiii..i  ,,l  Ih.ii    .ioyiiiiii;  l.i-elhel 

onght   to  h,-  l.j  .^.veii.iiit,  yt    tl ii.l  ..I   it   i,-  t..i    ih.'  evuirisinge   ami 

enj..yinKH  of  Ih.-  .inliiian.os  .,1  I'liiisl  t..g...itli.-r,  lie  Htri.iisly  |.rov..il 
his  il.atriiie  hy  many  plai  «s  ..f  Ihe  Srriiitiir..,  h,.lli  ill  the  ..I.l  an.l  new 
lestaiii.-nt.  The  which  serin., ii.  l.isether  with  tlie  S.-ri|.liii..,  ,h,l  iiiiieh 
iiistrmtaml   .■.inlirine    lis  in   that  way-   of   eliin,  h  iliseipliiio    wlii.li    as 

I    iiii.leist.,,,,1    h.-    th.ii  |,i,a,  he,!    I,,r.  Ha ly,  llie  I 'ohKIVKational  waye, 

som,.  iioate,  of  Ml.-  sai.l  s..| II   wlii.  h    1   th.-ii  tool;  from  his  m.iiitli   I 

hav,.  here  i.-a.lr  t..  ^Ii..u  il    v..ii   |,lua,s.,.      'I'liu  gov i  heiiig  eli.l,..l  the 

I, I, 11,1,11  I...V I   k._-..|h,i    hy  express  e..veiianl,  ami  heiiig  |,.yii,.,l  they 

,1.....  III.  II  |..u-l..i.  Ml,  I'aik.i,  whoaieeliteil  Ihe  eall  ami  joyneil  with 
11,-111   a,,..r.lii,L-    I"    the    ...^.■llant   aforesai.l  ;  ami    those   Ihal  afh-rwaul 

|...\ I    I.l    the    .hiinli    ...ii-.i 1    I.,    tl...    s.ii.l  ...v. ■nam   es|.li..i|       Tll« 

hn-threii  ..I  the  ehiiivh  a,  l.-.l  in  llose  a.liiii,s,..i,s  .,|    y  i 


.  I.e|,l 


i.l.'ral.le  1 


:V  iii,-ml,eis  e\]iri 

an.l •..iitiiii 

mil    ..III, 'I    do.'lr 

•lino,  .I..I1M  l'ii,t 

on  Ihe  Sal.halh  i 

|.:isl..r,    Mr   ,lal 


■•Sworiie  In  Curt,  :lll  Mar.h,   ICllll. 

■'  Itol.erl    Pike  also  teslili.'s  that   tlu'  I t 

••.\t    llie    sain.-  linn,  lliat    .Mr.  I'arker   wa 
.N-..y..»  uas,lios,.ii  leaeher." 

Ill  Ki.'Si;  Edward  Woodman,  John  Woodbridge, 
Henry  Short,  Christopher  Hiissey,  Ivichard  Kent, 
Riidiard  P.rown  and  Richard  Knight  were  chosen  to 
iiKinage  the  alliiirs  of  the  town.  The  election  of  these 
men  was  had  by  authority  of  the  following  order, 
passed   by  the  tieiieral   Court   on   the   .'Id   of  March. 

ii;;{.^.-8(i : 


"  Wlim-M  pli.iilar  towiies  have 
elves  tc  the  urdwing  of  their  ow 


aires  ami  dispoaeing  of  bii'sine, 
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in  their  owuo  towne,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  Ifreeinea  of  evy 
towne,  or  the  major  pto  of  them,  shall  onely  have  power  to  dispose  of 
tlieir  owoe  lands  &  woods,  with  all  the  previlidges  &  appurteuauces  of 
the  said  towues,  to  graunl  lotta,  .fc  make  nnc-h  orders  as  may  concerne 
the  well  ordering  of  their  owne  townes,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  & 
orders  here  established  by  the  Genal  Court  ;  as  also  to  lay  mulks  4 
penaltyes  for  the  breach  of  their  ordel-s,  .t  to  levy  &  distreme  the  same 
not  exceedeirig  the  some  of  xXj*.  ;  also  to  cblise  their  owne  pticulr  officers, 
as  constables,  surveyors  for  the  high  wages  &  the  like  ;  &  because  much 
business  is  like  to  ensue  to  the  coristables  of  sevall  townes,  by  reason 
they  are  to  make  distreiaes  .t  gather  ffynes,  therefore  that  evy  towne 
shall  have  two  constables,  where  there  is  neede,  that  soe  their  ofiiee  may 
not  be  a  burthen  unto  them,  .t  they  may  attend  more  carefully  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  office,  for  w^h  they  shalbe  lyeable  tt*  give  their 
aecomjits  to  this  (_'ourt  when  tliey  shalbe  called  tloreiiuto." 

These  officers  were  the  germ  from  ivliioh  sprang,  ;it 
a  later  day,  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

In  1637  eight  men  were  furnished  by  Newbury  for 
the  Pequod  AVar,  and  in  the  same  year  Richard 
Dummer,  John  Spencer  and  Nicholas  Raston  were 
disarmed  by  the  General  Court  for  holding  erroneous 
opinions  on  theological  matters.  John  Spencer  re- 
turned to  England,  Nicholas  Easton  removed  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  Richard  Dummer  remained  in 
Newbury.  In  the  year  before  a  grant  of  land  was 
made  to  Mr.  Duninier  and  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  falls  of 
River  Parker  for  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Spencer  the  mill  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Dummer  alone,  and  in  1038  the 
following  agreement  was  entered  into  concerning 
it: 


'•  August  Gth,  ir.;!S.  Whereas  it  is  as 
of  Newbury,  by  the  persons  whose  na 
subscribed,  that  in  case  Mr.  l>uiui 
„rynd  corne  and  doe  nuiintaino  the 


villi  Mr.  Richard  Dummer, 
.re  underwritten,  liereunto 
ae  malie  his  mill  filt  to 
as  also  doe  kei-p   a    man 


to  attend  giynding  of  coine,  then  they,  for  their  part,  will  senc 
all  the  corne  that  they  shall  have  ground,  and  doe  likewise  prom 
ise  that  all  the  rest  of  the  towne  (if  it  lye  in  llieir  power  to  promise  tbt 
same)  shall  also  bring  their  corne,  frrmi  tyme  to  tyme,  to  be  grouml  a 
thesame  mill.  .\nd  it  is  further  agreed  that  (the  aforementioned  i-.in 
ditions  being  observed  by  Mr.  Dummer)  there  shall  not  any  other  mil 
be  erected  nitbin  the  sayd  luwne. 

■■   Kl.WARll    WonoMAN. 

".Imun   Km. Mir. 
"  Kl.WAKi)  Uawson. 


Hr 


Su 


Three,  at  least,  of  these  subscribers  were  members 
of  the  committee  of  seven  chosen  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  town,  and  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1 1!88, 
their  promise  was  agreed  to  by  the  town.  Additions 
were  constantly  making  to  tlio  population  of  the 
town,  and  among  tho.se  arriving  in  IIJ37  were  Edward 
Rawson,  Rii-hard  Singleterry,  William  Palmer,  .lohn 
Moulton,  Thomas  Mnullon,  Nicholas  Busbee  and 
Abraham  Toppan,  all  of  whom  were  formally  ad- 
mitted as  inhabitants. 

On  the  l.'ith  of  March,  l(;:',!l,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
General  Court  th.il  "  I'lum  Islaml  is  to  remain  in  the 
Court's  power  only  for  the  present.  Ipswich,  New- 
bury and  the  new  ]dantalion  (liowlcy)  between  them 
may  make  use  oi'  it  till  the  Court  shall  see  cause  to 
dispose  of  it." 

It  so  continued  until  1<>49.  On  the  l.')th  of  May  in 
that  year  the  town  of  Newbury  petitioned  the  Gen- 


eral Court  for  a  grant  of  the  whole  island.    The  town 
stated  in  their  petition  that : 

*'  The  substance  of  our  desires  is  that,  if,  after  you  have  heard  and 
perused  what  we  say,  that  in  right  Plum  Island  belongs  not  to  us,  yet 
out  of  your  just  favor  it  may  be  granted  to  us  to  relieve  our  pinching 
necessities,  without  which  we  see  no  way  to  continue  or  subsist.  Our 
fears  were  occasioned  by  a  petition  which  was  preferred  to  the  last 
General  Court  for  it.  Onr  apprehensions  of  our  right  to  it  are,  First, 
because  lor  three  or  four  miles  together  there  is  no  chaiinel  betwixt  us 
and  it.  Second,  because  at  low  water  we  can  go  dry  to  it  over  many 
places,  in  most  with  carts  and  horses,  which  we  usually  do,  being  neces- 
siUiteil  so  to  do  since  our  gift  to  Rowley  on  the  Court's  request  and  prom- 
iso  that  we  should  have  anything  in  the  Court's  power  to  grant.  Third- 
ly, becaiise  the  Court's  order  gives  all  lands  to  dead  low  water  mark,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  rods,  to  towns  or  persons,  where  any  lands  do  so 
bonier.  In  many  places  Plum  Island  is  not  ten  rods,  at  no  place  one 
hundred  rods  from  low  water  mark.  Fourth,  because  we  only  can  im- 
prove it  without  damage  to  our  neighboring  plantation,  which  none  can 
do  without  much  damage  to  your  petitionei"s,  if  not  to  the  ruining  of 
both  the  meadow  and  corn  of  your  petitionei's  and  so  forth.  The  premises 
considered,  we  hope  (and  doubt  not)  this  honorable  Court  will  see  just 
grounds  to  answer  our  request  and  contirin  the  Island  to  our  town 
Hn<l  we  shall  always,  as  in  duty  we  are  bound,  pray  and  so  forth. 
"  Thomas  Parker.         Jauies  Koyea. 

Perciviil  Lowle.  William  (Jerrish. 

.lohK  Spencer.  Edward  Woodman. 

John  Saunders.  Henry  Short. 

Richaril  Kent  in  ye  name  of  ye  rest." 

The  result  of  the  petition  was  that  on  the  17th  of 
October,  lti49,  the  court  granted  two-fifths  of  the 
island  to  Newbury,  two-fifths  to  Ipswich  and  one-fifth 
to  Rowley. 

In  l()39an  important  change  was  made  in  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Newbury  by  the  settlement  of  Rowley. 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  arrived  in  New  England  in 
December,  1()38,  and  with  about  sixty  families  settled 
on  land  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Rowley.  On  the  13th  of  March,  l(i38-3;i,  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  John  Philips  and  their  company  ha<l 
granted  to  them  by  the  General  Court  "eight  miles 
every  way  into  the  country  where  it  may  not  trench 
upon  other  plantations  already  settled."  This  grant 
wiis  called  Rogers  Plantation  until  the  4th  of  the 
following  September,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  "  that  Mr.  Ezechi  Rogers  plantation  shonlil  be 
called  Rowley." 

Previously  to  the  grtint  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Newbury 
and  Ipswich  were  adjoining  towns.  The  Rogers 
grant  took  a  slice  from  each  of  these  towns  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Morrimae  River,  including  what  are 
now  the  towns  of  Bradford,  Groveland,  (ieorgetown 
and  part  of  Boxlbrd.  Its  boundaries  were  fixed  by 
the  court  on  the  13th  of  May,  1G40,  when,  as  the  re- 
cord says,  "  it  is  declared  that  Rowley  bounds  is  to  bee 
eight  miles  from  their  meeting-house,  in  a  straight 
line,  and  then  a  cr()^e  line  diameter  from  Ipswich 
Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ryver,  where  it  doth  not  pjudice 
any  former  grant."  These  boundaries  in  a  somewhat 
indefinite  manner  fixed  also  the  boundaries  of  New- 
bury, which  may  be  described  as  having  been  in  l(i39 
the  line  of  Rowley,  the  Merrimac  River  and  the 
(K-ean.  Within  these  boundaries  it  was  about  thir- 
teen miles  long  and  about  six  miles  broad,  and  con- 
tained not  far  from  thirty  thousand  acres,  of  which 
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about  two  ihoiisaiul  :u're.s  wci'c  covered  willi  water. 
I'riiir  to  the  grant  of  the  Rogers  plantation  New- 
bury, in  the  exereise  of  its  ownersliip  of  a  part  of  the 
newly-granted  territory,  had  made  grants  of  farniing- 
laiids  within  its  limits,  and  after  the  grant  to  Mr. 
I'hillips  and  his  e<impaiiy  liy  the  court,  it  expemled 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds  in  buying  back  the 
farms  it  had  granted,  and  then  suirendered  them  to 
the  court's  grantees.  The  recoiilsof  Newbury  say  c<ui- 
cerning  this  matter  that 

"  Tlio  tnwno  Iwing  iisseinblfil  t.i-.'Ui.T  :in,l  luring;  il.-sir.niB  to  inanirMI 
lliejT  earrieBt  desiivs  jttui  willingtifss  tu  givy  ilnt*  iiicoureilgment  unto 
till'  wcrlliy  Kc.riKliii.-n  wlio  ilifsiru  to  sc-t  .town  IwlnciMi  m  mid  Ipsvvicli 
«»  to  |iart  Mitli  siii-h  ;i  porti.Mi  of  luiid  iis  cannot  uriy  way  bu  cx|jfi'teil 
from  tli.-ni,  or  tlu-y  may  without  .•ndangerin;;  tln-ii-  pri.s.-nt  nsctssitycs 
alToM.l.  llopiiiu-on  i;ooil  grounds  it  may  fully  ansu.r  lli.ir  .Icsirw  and 
.•ximlations  tiM'y  Imvi.  dclcrmin.-d  as  followclli 

"Hy  tli».i.mrji,Mi  and  general  suffrages. .f  lie-  l..»l>  of  fivHiiieii,  le 

exrepti'.l,  there  wa.s  granted  to  the  said  g.iitiliM.  n  all  Ihe  uplan.l  ami 
nieado»s  and  marish  between  lis  and  l|.s»uli  IlirMiilIiassed  l.y  Ihe  line 
beer  iiiid.-rwrilten,  namely  : 

••  That  their  line  shall  begin  from  the  load  of  the  gival  .  I  lek  1,,-lweeli 
the  great  riv.-r  (I'arker)  and  Mr.  Iinmnier's,  running  due  west  as  we 
ronie  to  the  great  creek,  being  the  bounds  of  John  Osgood's  farm,  whiih 
issues  into  Mr.  Easton's  river,  and  abov,-  that  creek  all  the  land  smith- 
ward  of  .Mr.  Kaston's  river  and  from  that  river  from  the  path  leading  to 
tho  falls  to  run  a  due  west  line  into  the  cuiitry  a  mile  and  afterwards 
to  run  on  a  iiorthwesl  line  so  as  it  com,'  not  within  half  a  mil.'  of  tin- 
side  line  of  Mr.  Dumin.'r's  farm.  l.iK, •«!..■  il  ...m.s  two  miles  distant 
of  Merrimack.  I'rovi.led,  that  if  all.  i  lli.->  iia>.  .ntered  by  building  or 
otherwise  on  this  part  of  land  .so  giaiil..l  lb.  I.I.  iiiHl  leave  ,.ff  fn.m  going 
..n  with  aplaulation  ..ra  b.wiie  betiv.'.ii  us,  that  tli.n  the  gr.iiils  ab..ve. 
said  .shall  be  void  to  all  intents  ali.l  Jilirpos.'s  an.l  to  remailie  the  pru- 
prii-tyesaiul  iiilieritaii.es  ..f  the  b.wiie  ..f  Newberry  in  as  aiiipb-  a  manner 
as  befoi.-  the  grant  hereof  in  all  n- Is  ■' 

111  this  year  l(i:;;i,  Mr.  Cotliii,  the  historian  of  New- 
bury, says  :  "The  peofile  luiving  built  a  ministry 
house,  a  nieeting-lioiise  which  was  soon  used  :is  a 
school-house,  had  a  ferry  established  at  Oarr's  Fsland 
and  became  an  orderly  community,  ;ind  began  not 
only  to  lay  out  new  roads,  but  as  they  were  rapidly 
extending  their  si-ttb  incnl  farther  .Norlb,  to  take 
special  can-  of  the  town's  timber  by  prescribing  a 
penally  of  five  shillings  for  every  tree  (-lit  down  on 
the  town's  land  without  permission.  Netirly  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  Wt-st  Newbury,  or  that 
[lart  above  ..Vrtichoke  liiver,  was  called  the  '  upper 
woods.'  In  this  year,  also,  Anthony  Somerliy,  Henry 
Somerby,  ,lolin  Lowlc,  Kichard  Lowle,  I'ercival 
LowIe,  Win.  (M-rrisli  and  Kicbanl  I  >ole,  all  ancestors 
of  long  lines  of  Newbury  desccmhtnts,  wen-  admitted 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  .\  lit  bony  Soiiu-rby  was  the 
first  si-hoolniaster  in  the  town,  and  in  the  year  of 
his  arrival,  lOilit,  the  town  granteil  to 'him  for  his 
encouragement  to  keepe  schoole  for  one  yetire,  fonre 
akers  of  uphuid  ovt-r  Ihe  great  river  in  the  necke, 
also  six  akers  of  sail  nmrsh  next  to  Abraham  Top- 
pan's  twenty  akers.'  " 

In  1(140  the  town  of  Salisbury  was  incorporated 
and  shortly  after  that  town  granted  to  ( ieorge  (.'tirr  the 
island  which  still  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Carr  was  ap- 
pointed ferrymtm  by  the  court  held  at  Ipswich,  and 
thus  Newbury,  which  h;id  been  the  border  town  on 
the  east,  became  connected  with  a  new  town,   which 


iiou  cnjoMil  that  distiinlioii.  'Ihe  natural  tendency 
of  this  new  state  of  things  was  to  draw  the  N'ewlmrv 
|ieople  away  from  their  first  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Parker,  and  attract  them  farther  to- 
wards the  Merrimac.  The  resiill  was  the  laying  out 
of  what  was  called  the  new  town  farther  to  Ihe 
north,  and  the  removal  of  the  mecling-honse  to  ;i 
new  site.  The  lots  of  land  in  the  mnv  town  were 
laid  out,  and  the  town  records  uiidt-r  dale  ot  .lanii- 
;iry  II,  ir,44,  say  : 

"It  is  hereby  ordere.l  an.l  determine.l  by  the  oi.b.reis  of  tie-  town 
atVairs  that  the  plan  of  the  ni-w  town  is  and  shall  b.-  lai.i  out  by  the  lot 
layers,  as  the  house  lots  were  determined  by  lli.-ir  .  Iioi.e,  beginning 
Ircun  the  faitliormo.st  house  lot  in  the  South  SIre.-t,  then.o  ruuiiiiig 
through  the  pine  swamp,  theme  up  the  High  Street,  numboring  the 
lota  in  the  East  Street  to  John  Hartletfs  lot,  the  27th,  tb.-n  tlirougli  the 
west  siile  of  the  High  Street  to  Mr,  l.c-w.-ll's,  the  :;»lli,  and  so  to  the  .-nd 
of  that  street,  then  Field  Slie.l  t.,  Mr  W  ....dinan's,  the  forty-tiist, 
Ihence  to  the  end  of  that  street  .I,.1im  ii,..|,.  \  s,  tin-  .'.Dtli,  then  turning  to 
Ihe  tirst  cross  .street  to  John  Knu-ry's,  the  .'.Ht,  thence  .■oniing  up  from 
the  river  siile  on  the  east  side  of  the  siinie  street  to  the  other  street,  the 
west  side  to  Daniel  Pierce's,  the  .ITIli,  an.l  so  b,  the  river  side  on  the 
si.lo  the  street  to  Mr.  (larke  an.l  otli.rs,  I.,  Kiaii.  i-  I'liinimer  the  Ci.lh,  as 
hereinnnder  by  names  and  tigiii.'s  a|.[..-:ii  • 


"Thomas  I'arker :'.:i  A  iilli..iiy  S,.iiierl 

James  Noyes .TJ  Hichai.l  liarth-tt 

Edward  Woodman 41     |    John  Barlb-lt 

•lohii  Knight 9  j    Wni.  Titc..nibe.. 

Kichard  Knigot 10  '    Nbhohis   Ilalt.... 

.lohu  Pike,  Jr S5  |    Robert  I'oker.... 

Archilaus  Wooanmn 4'i  Thomas  Dowe... 

.lohn  Pemberton 4f,  Iticliar.l  lladger., 

Uichard  I.ittleale 4a        .loliii  Chen.-y 

liichard  Fills .-.il  K.lward  Oreeulei 

Henry  Travels 1        J.ihn  Oliver 

I..hii  Kmery .'il  l.t.  John  L,.wle. 

ll.nry  Palmer ,    Anth.my  sh..rl.. 

Uichard  Kent,  Sr John  lliitihing.. 

Will.  Palmer John  Clark 

■rhonias  l'r..iuwell    Edwai.l   Uaws..n 

.Samuel  .ScullarJ 4.5  W  i.l.,w   C.ll.. 

ThomasSilver  Tb.., Ib.'uii,. 

Waller   Allen Win,  11^1.  y 

Francis  Plummcr C(i  ,N'i.  le.las  N..y.s  . 

Abraham  Tojipan 'Jil        ll.rii>   1 

J...lin  Musselwhite Win.  lirow  no    . 


J4 


1  Hale 


Th. 

Thomas  Coleman li; 

Widow  Browne  la 

J..lin  Pike,  Sr 2 

Daniel  Pearee .',7 

Thomas  Blnmlield 

Nathaniel    llailger oS 

.lohn  H.Mi.l 

JohnSwett -211 

Win.  Hilton 

U..li.'lt  Lewis 

Ilyl.s  Badger 153 


Join 


lig  . 


M.. 


An 

Will    Jl..r~.' 

ll.'luy    Kolle 

Iianiel  Thuisb.n. 

Abbe  Hues  

J...|in    Poole 

Jaini-s  Merrill 

Abraham  Muirill 
Jcdin  Fry 


Widow  Ste 
.lohn  Steve 


KiS        The  F.iry  la. 
14         J..bn    111. Man. 


At  an  earlier  dale,  on    lln-  17th  of  .\laicb,  U'.VI,  it 
was 

"declared  and  ordere.l,  according  to  the  former  int.'iilion  of  the  b.wn, 
that  the  following  persons  be  acknowle.lgud  to  be  Ifieeliol.lers  by  the 
town,  and  to  have  a  proportionable  right  in  all  waste  lambs,  commons 
an.l  rivers  nn.lisposed,  and  such  as  buy  from  or  under  tlieiii,  ..r  any  of 
their  heii-a,  have  bought,  grante.l  an.l  purchased  from  theiii  or  any  of 
them  their  right  and  title  Iheieunb.  anil  nolo-  el>e,  provided,  also,  that  no 
llieeholder  shall  bring  iu  any  cattle  of  other  men's  or  towns  on  the 
biwii's  commons,  above  and  bey..nd  their  proporti.. lis,  otherwise  than 
the  freeitieij  shall  permit. 
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Thomas  Hale. 
Jotiepli  Peasiy. 
William  Mors. 
John  Goff. 
John  Stevens. 
Antho:    Short. 


.lohn  I'e 


John  Pike,  Sr. 
John  Musseliwhite. 


.I.ilin  Hutchins. 
Ilauiel  Thurston. 


He 


'  Pain 


William  Tilcoml 
Nicliohis  Batt. 
Thomas  Smith. 
William  White. 


Tho 


:  Ua 


William  Ilsley. 
Samuel  tJuile. 


The 


Do 


ArchelaU!)  Woodman. 
John  Sweet. 
Christopher  Bartlett. 
Jlrs.  Miller. 
John  KU9S. 
.lohn  Spencer. 
John  Clark. 
John  WooilbrUge. 
John  Cuttini;. 


Jan 


I  Br. 


ivne. 


1  Phi 


"  Richard  Dulner. 
Henry  Sewall. 
Edward  Rawaon. 
John  Lowle. 
Henry  Short. 
Thomas  Cromwell. 
Richard  Holt. 
Benrj  Rolf. 
John  Merrill. 
John  Emery. 
Anthony  Soinerby. 
Richard  Bartlett, 
William  Jloody. 
William  ftranckling. 
Abraham  Toppan. 
Henry  Somerhy. 
Thomas  Silver. 
Henry  Travels. 
Richard  Litleale. 
Giles  Badger. 
Thom.ia  Parker. 
James  Noyes. 
Percivall   Lowle. 
Stephen  Uuiuer. 
RichanI  Kent,  Jr. 
Samuel  Scullard. 
Edward  Greenleaf. 
John  Osgood. 
Abel  Huse. 
Joseph  Carter. 
John  Knight. 
Henry  Lunt. 
Richard  Knight. 
Richard  Browne. 
Mrs.  Oliver. 
Stephen  Kent. 
John  Cheney. 
Richard  Badger. 
Anthony  Morse. 
William  Thomas. 
Nicholas  Noyes 
Widow  Stevens. 
Nathaniel  Wyer. 
.lohii  Kelley.  William  Berry. 

Mr.  Woo.lman  Waller  Allen. 

J..lin  ffry. 

Counting  tlie  above  ninety-one  Creeholders  and  the 
probable  avei-age  niiniber  in  tlieir  families,  together 
with  sueh  as  may  not  liave  been  t'reehoUlers,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Newbury  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
in  l(i42,  seven  years  after  its  settlement,  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Among  tliese  freeholders 
are  found  the  names  of  Uond,  Browne,  Pearse,  Mors, 
Ffranklin,  Morrell,  Smitli,  Wiiite,  Knight,  Allen, 
Hntehiiis,  Clark,  Kent  and  Poor,  all  of  whieh  may  be 
found  in  various  lists  of  residents  of  Kiiglish  New- 
bury at  the  same  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  immigrants  from  tliat  town  to  New  Hngland 
who  followed  Kev.  Thomas  Parker,  were  attracted  by 
the  name  to  make  the  American  Newbury  their  per- 
manent liome.  Descendants  of  the  early  .settlers  of 
Newbury  seeking  the  home  of  their  ancestors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  tlieir  family  connections 
in  the  old  country,  would  pndiably  lind  a  genealogical 
mine  in  the  old  Knglish  town  which  has  not  yet  been 
to  any  great  extent  explored. 

In  ll>45  a  second  grist-mill  was  built,  but  whellicr 
in  adtlition  to  or  in  place  of  the  <dd  Dummer  and 
Spencer  mill  the  records  do  not  state.     A  committee 


William  Palmer. 
John  Bartlett. 
Kobert  (.'oker. 
Richard  ffils. 
Thomas  Blumfleld. 
Thomas  Colmaii. 
George   Browne. 
Nathaniel  Badger. 
Jolin  B.ind. 


was  appointed  on  the  18th  of  December  in  that  year 
"to  procure  a  water  mill  for  to  be  built  and  set  up  in 
said  towne,"  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  John  Emery 
and  Samuel  Scullard  twenty  pounds  and  ten  acres  of 
upland  and  six  acres  of  meadow,  said  mill  to  be  free 
from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  and  to  be  a  freehold  to 
them  and  their  heirs,  they  on  their  part  agreeing  to 
set  up  the  mill  lietween  Holt's  Point  and  Woodman's 
Bridge. 

Early  in  the  year  1647  the  removal  of  the  meeting- 
house farther  north,  into  or  near  wlial  was  called  the 
new  town,  became  necessary  in  conseijuence  of  the 
desertion  of  the  old  settlement  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  On  the  2d  of  January, 
lfi46-47,  the  following  order  was  i.ssued  by  James 
Noyes,  Edward  Woodman,  John  Cutting,  John  Lowle, 
Richard  Knight  and  Henry  Short,  six  of  the  seven 
men  having  charge  of  the  atiairs  of  the  town  : 

*'  Wee,  whose  names  are  in  the  margent  expressed  for  tbesettleint;  the 
distuihancea  that  yett  reinayne  about  the  planting  and  setUng  the  meet- 
ing house  that  all  men  may  cheerfully  goe  on  to  improve  their  lands  at 
the  new  towne,  doe  determine  that  the  ineetiDg  house  shall  be  placed 
and  sett  up  at  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  October  next  in,  or  upon 
a  Kuowle  of  upland  by  Abraham  Toppan's  bariie  within  a  sixe  or  six- 
teen rodd  of  the  side  of  the  gate  posts,  that  are  sell  up  in  the  high  way 
by  the  said  Abraham  Toppan's  barne." 

This  knowle  of  land  is  understood  to  have  been  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  tlie  present  burial-ground. 
Edward  Rawson,  one  of  the  town  committee  or 
selectmen,  as  they  may  as  well  be  called,  dissented 
from  the  decision  of  his  associates,  and  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court  signed  by  those  opposed  to 
the  removal,  asking  for  such  interference  and  aid  as 
the  court  might  feel  itself  able  to  interpose  and 
render.  The  Ibllowing  extract  will  show  the  motive 
and  reasons  actuating  the  petitioners  : 

"To  come  to  the  last  passages  which  stir  and  set  on  the  f^reat  of 
our  sorrows.  lUscoui'se  at  last  was  had  of  taking  down  ye  nieeting- 
iiouse.  Those  (as  well  as  we  can  gnesae)  that  paid  two  parts  of 
three  to  the  building  of  it,  coiisenled  not,  many  strongly  opposed  it, 
yet  (he  voices  of  many,  that  wei-e  the  servants,  and  never  paid  a  penny 
U.I  it,  prevailed,  down  it  is  tjikeli  without  any  satisfaction  given  us,  auti 
besides  what  we  are  forced  to  pay  toward  it.  The  highway  in  part,  that 
served  both  town  and  country  ami  the  very  places  assigned  to  biii-y  the 
dead  and  where  many  dead  body's  lye  are  sold  away  (as  wee  ara  in- 
formed, though  all  things  are  secretly  carried)  to  sett  up  againe,  where 
both  old  and  new  towne  judge  it  unmeete  for  both,  but  especially  for  us 
of  the  ould.  Tho  present  and  alreaily  seen  inconveniences  in  respect 
of  enjoying  the  oniiiiances,  which  Ave  came  so  many  miles  to  bo  par- 
lakei-sof,  hath  caused  us  oft  to  si.gli  in  secret  and  forcibly  put  us  on 
thought  to  provide  for  oui-selves.  anil  not  to  betray  the  blood  of  our  poor 
innocents,  which  cannot  (or  exceeding  rarely)  he  partakers  of  the  or 
dinary  means  of  salvation ;  nor  we  ourselves,  hut  uncomfortably  and 
with  great  distractions  which  they  of  the  new  towne  can  experience 
to  us  by  that  little  they  have  already  felt.  Divei-s  propositions  wo  have 
made.  Att  the  beginning  of  these  motions  we  promised  the  elders, 
both  of  you,  their  maintenance  (which  must  needs  be  to  our  great 
charge)  if  they  would  engage  tlieniselves  to  abide  with  ns.  Wo  were 
rejecled  in  this.  Since,  we  have  made  several  propositions.  The  towne 
being  continued  and  stretched  out  neare  live  miles,  if  not  upwanls, 
besides  the  iuconvoniencos  of  a  great  river  at  the  old  towne,  whereby 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  we,  ould,  feeble  men,  women  and  children 
of  all  sorts  can  possihiy  goe  above  three  miles  to  meeting,  besides  the 
necessary  occasions  in  tho  winter  time  of  attendance  of  cattoll,  wliich 
re(|uir6wi1l  divei-s  to  he  nearer,  most  men  having  small  help,  but  by  them- 
selves, and  ye  two  ends  of  ye  towne  being  mostiwpulous,  wee  have  there- 
fore desired  either  first  that  one  of  the  elders  might  be  resident  with 
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UP,   though  tin'  utlip 

r  U  th.TB 

llif.  i-h 

nth  an.l 

Tuaint.-na 

i.-o  still  r,in. 

li„„i,.K..ne:.„.lll,.- 

^.IIIK',  .T  si- 

■..M.lly, 

lial  iIkti. 

llliKllt  l»l 

w„i'h,nvliHs 

au.l  on,.  i-Mi-r  mi-Ah 

ll.'  .nirs,  I 

'  tl.inlh 

,  if  li.'ith 

■r  ..1   111.' 

.nii.T  iiii^lil 

W  nl.laine.l,  llliM,  h. 

rinllrll 

.1  ,.Mi™-h 

"■" 

'riiis  ex(r:ii-l  n.it  only  cxliibits  ilie  feeling  wliiili 
the  ri'inuval  ol'  llie  iin'etiiii;-lii)iise  oci'iisioiied,  Inil 
throws  also  siilo-lights  on  the  fxti-nl  and  charaiter 
and  fonililiiin  ol' (he  sotlh'nuMil.  The  allnsion  in  tlie 
extrai-t  to  the  sale  of  a  [lart  of  tlic  liinliway  ami  the 
hurial-phu'e  is  woven  by  an  intelligent  writer  in  the 
Newluiryport  llcndil  into  an  arjjnnient  teiulinj;'  to 
show  that  Kishrrnien's  (ireen,  ami  not  the  lower 
green,  was  the  hnation  of  the  first  meelinu-liouse. 
Hesavs: 


'  riu 


I..'ll.'l     th.Lt     II. 1^     lllLll.lil.^ 

•Il   .1.1  ll.i.lil nl  -....li,.!-.,    ' 


..I    „,.. 


cvi.l.'li.-.'  whi.h  ,l,',  ..I'.llv  I..-1..  ,.f.  ^  11... I  .1-  >il.-  «:is  ,.!..... I  .riL.    11. .1.1  ..1  .1 

liiiLM..  Mi<-   I...III. »....!   .....I  ...l|......'.l    II..' ..I.I  l..i....l'^i.......l.  ....»    n.    II.. 

Ii.'l.l   <.|.p..sll«    III.'    r.'si.l.-ii..'   ..I  .1. ....]. I.    IM.'.v,    I. .It    ....    uh.il    «.,>  ll..'ii 

I'alli'il    'nshunui'irs  ki"<-ii.'     Til.'   l..w ,sl,..«    Ih.it  11, l^    I..111..I 

gr.mn.l  ivas  r.'M'i\.'.l  lr..ni  II. i'  ^.il.'  ..f  II..'  ■^t.wn   I..  .I..I.11  t:im-iy  .11  y\:,\, 

lf.47,  I'ight  11 Ills  .111"!  111.-  I -.'  1....I  l..'.'ii  I.- v'l.     II   IS  li.ii.llv  |...- 

sihle  that  Sli.'li  r iv;ili,.i.  «..i]|.|  l.;n.'   L.'.'.i   ...,..!.■  .s..'!-!    Ili.il  III ...I 

WIT.'  alrfady  tli.'i.'  ,  ;iii.i  t.'i..l-  -li..i.-ly  1"  .-l.il.l.sl,  il.,'  1...  1  II.,. I  II..-  «..- 

tbp  lii-ot  aii.l  iiiil.v  pill,  n.il  l.,iii.ils..l  t Illy  s.'tll.'is   ii|.  I,,  II..-  nil..- 

As  our  an,',-8t..rs  .■.1111.'  Iruiii  .i    l.iii.l   nlnic  it  «.is  a ,.l I.. 

incllianttleKloini.lsf'.r  IIl'  lii.'.'lil.s;  limise  an.l  l.un.iK  111  ..11.'  I.. I,  .1  .  ,is 
torn  coiltiuin'il  t.y  llu-lil  "lli'ii  tin  y  i.'l...  at.  .1  at  III.'  Ni'\v-T..\vii.  it  is  I. lit 
reanolialilP  1.1  l.i'll.-v.'  Ihat  wh.-ii  al  ol.|.'l,.«,i  II. ..y  ha.l  wl  apart  si'imi'ls 
fur  the  same  us.-s,  th.'v  ha.l  .-..iiii.'.  l.'.l  ih.in  III  11,.'  saiiip  iiiaun.'i." 

His  arj^iiineut  is,  in  a  few  wor.ls,  that  the  old  Imrial- 
plai-e  was  al  Fishermen's  (tieen,  and  Ihat  it  is  |iroha 
l)le  that,  in  aceordance  with  the  l'aif;lisli  iii.^toni,  the 
linrial-iilace  was  the  ehnnhyanl.  .'so  far  as  the 
Plymouth  eolony  was  conoerntd,"the  Knglish  eiistom 
was  invariably  followed  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  sketeh 
has  heard  it  stated  by  a  learned  ant ii|iiary  of  Es'^ex 
County,  that  in  that  county,  exeept.  in  I|i.swii'b,  it  did 
not  prevail.  It  certainly  was  not  followed  in  Salem, 
but  the  settlers  of  Newbury,  having  remained  long 
enough  in  Ipswieh  to  observe  its  ways,  may  have 
adopted  them  in  their  future  home. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  ve.sscl  up  to  this  liiiie 
having  crossed  the  btir  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac. 
It  is  probable  thai  at  the  lime  of  the  settlement  of 
Newbury  the  liar  was  considered  praclically  itupas- 
sable,  while  the  river  I'arker  was  easily  accessible 
and  to  a  certain  point  navigable  for  the  class  of  ves- 
sels at  that  time  used,  llnbbard  says  in  his  history: 
"  IMerriniack  is  another  gallanl  river,  the  entrance 
into  which,  though  a  mile  over  in  breadth,  is  barred 
with  shoals  of  saiul,  having  two  passages  that  lead 
thereunto  at  either  end  of  a  sandy  island  that  lietli 
over  against  the  month  of  sayde  river.  Near  the 
mouth  of  that  are  two  other  lesser  ones,  altout  which 
are  seated  tw'o  considerable  townes,  the  one  calletl 
Newberry,  the  other  Ipswich,  either  of  which  have 
fayre  channels  wherein  vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons 
may  pass  up  safely  to  the  doores  of  the  inhabitants 
whose  habitations  are  iiitched  near  the  banks  on 
either  side."  .Vnd  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
vessels    built  in    Newbury    were    built  on  the   river 


Parker.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  movement  of  the  selllemriit  towards  the  Mer- 
rimac Uivi  r  was  owing  to  lite  discovery  that  the 
bar  was  not  siirli  a  hindiaiire  to  navigation  as  had 
been  snpiioscd. 

The  scUlemenl  of  Salisbury,  in  liil'i,  iiiiisi  liave 
been  not  only  the  result  of  this  discovery,  bill  the 
cause  of  a.  liirther  tlissipatioii  of  previ.iii^l y  end  r- 
taiiie.l  fears  conceiiiing  the  river  obslruetions  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  Newbury  people  began  at 
this  early  day  to  take  advantage  of  the  deeper  water, 
the  more  ailvantageoiis  shore  and  the  better  connec- 
tion with  the  sea  which  the  Merriimic  afforded.  It 
is  a  mallei  of  rri'onl  thai  as  early  as  li;.',.',  the  town 
granted  to  Captain  I'aiil  White  a  half  of  an  arre  of 
land  on  the  Merrimac  "  for  llic  purpose  and  on  comli- 
lioii  Ihat  he  liiiiM  a  dork  and  warehouse  Iher,'."  Pie- 
viously  to  that  time,  however,  trade  on  the  ii\er  had 
been  carried  on,  wdiich  deinandeil  the  convenience  of 
a  wharf  to  supplant  the  prevailing  method  of  loading 
.ind  unloading  vC'^sels  by  means  of  small  boats. 

In  KlP.t  the  business  of  tanning  was  begiin  in  New- 
bury by  Xirbolas  Kastoii,  in  a,  yard  north  of  the 
Parker  Uiver  l".ri,lge,  on  the  easi  side  ol  the  road,  and 
in  the  same  year  .lolin  Bartlett  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  lIl.'i.S  a  movement 
was  imule  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting- 
house, as  is  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  to  sell  to  FvlwartnVoodman  twelve 
acres  of  marsh,  ami  take  pay  in  boards  or  nails  for  the 
meeling-honse.  It  was  probably  fiiiislnd  some  time 
in  llilU,  as  iiinler  till'  dale  of  .lanuary  li.Sfb,  in  Ihat 
yetir,  it  is  recorded  thai  the  selectmen  agreed  with 
Henry  .laiiiies  "to  build  a  gallery  in  the  new  meet- 
ing-house at  both  ends  and  all  along  on  the  west  side 
with  three  substantial  seals  all  along  both  siiles  and 
ends;  the  said  Ileiiiy  .laipies  sliall  fell  the  timber  and 
lirovide  all  the  sliilf,  liolli  planks,  boards,  rayles,  and 
Joyces  and  nayles,  and  t.i  bring  the  stiili'  all  in  place 
and  make  il-  for  three  payre  of  stayres  .ind  wdiat- 
ever  else  is  reiiuisite  to  roinpleate  the  said  gallery,  for 
which  he  is  to  have  thirty  poumls  in  good  current 
pay  or  provisions.  .Also  that  Henry  .Faiiucs  shall 
have  all  the  old  sliilli'  of  the  old  gallery  in  the  old 
meeling-honse.  The  saitl  Henry  .la(|ues  is  also  to 
lav  a  floiire  all  over  the  meeting-bouse  from  beame 
to  beanie,  and  the  fowne  doth  engage  to  provide 
Joyces,  boa rils  and  nayles  and  so  forth  and  so  forth." 
The  new  house  stood  .south  of  the  ohl  one,  and  the 
old  one  appears  to  have  remained  in  use  until  the  new 
one  was  com|ileted.  The  first  house  was  probably  not 
only  unsubstantial  in  its  character,  but  too  small  liir  the 
increasing  number  of  its  congregation,  ruder  date  of 
Ki.jl  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Proviilenee," 
saiil  that  the  town  consisted  of  about  seventy  families, 
ami  that  "  the  soules  in  church  fellowship  were  about 
one  hundreil."  Before  KitiO  the  nundier  had  donbt- 
'ess  increased  to  such  a  number  as  would  render  such 
a  building  as  they  would  have  been  likely  to  erect  at 
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the  time  of  the  first  settlement  aUngether  too  small  for 
convenient  use. 

In  nil).?  the  Newbury  mceling-bou.se  was  the  scene 
of  that  extraordinary  exhibition  by  Lydia  Wardwell 
other  naked  per.son  during  divine  service.  For  this 
oliense  she  was  carried  before  the  court  at  Salem  and 
sentenced  to  be  whip])ed  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  court, 
amounting  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Perkins,  and  she  was  the  wife  of 
Kliakim  Wardwell,  of  Hampton.  This  fanatical  act 
was  justified  by  (ieorge  Bishop  in  his  "  New  England 
.hulged  "  as  follows: 


'  llu 


lie,  l.vdia,  lif 


i-ko<lll 


K    nil.l 
III    nilr-l 


but  il' 


niied. 


I  shi- 


all  i.ffell.li-cl  uilh  tilt 
withilrew  .ind  separated  from  your  i-Iiurrli  at  Newliury,  of  which  she 
«as sometimes  a  meiuher,  and  bpillg  given  up  to  the  h-adiiig  of  the  Lord, 
after  she  had  been  often  sent  for  to  come  Ihither,  to  give  a  iea.son  foi 
siK-h  a  Reparation,  it  being  at  length  upon  her,  in  the  ronsideration  o( 
their  miserable  eomiition,  wlio  were  thus  blinile.l  with  ignorain-e  and 
persecution,  to  go  to  them,  and  as  a  sign  to  tliein  she  went  in  (though  it 
was  exceeding  hard  to  her  modest  anil  shame. faced  disposition)  naked 
iimongst  them,  which  put  tlmil  into  siii'h  a  rage,  instead  of  consideration, 
they  soon  laid  hands  on  her,  and  to  the  rourt  at  Ipswich  led  her,  where, 
without  law,  they  condemned  her  to  be  tyed  to  the  fence  post  of  the  tav- 
ern, wliere  they  sat,  and  there  sorely  lashed  her  with  twenty  or  lliir 
ly  cruel  stripes.  And  this  is  the  discipline  of  the  church  ..f  Newbury, 
in  New  England,  and  this  is  their  religion,  and  their  usage  of  the 
liaudiiiaid  of  the  Lord,  who,  in  a  great  cross  to  her  natural  loniper, 
came  thus  among  them,  a  sign,  indeed,  significatory  enruigh  to  them, 
and  suitable  to  their  st.'lte,  who,  under  the  vision  of  religion,  were  thus 
blended  into  cruel  persecution," 

Rev.  James  Noyes,  the  assistant  of  Kcv.  Thomas 
Parker,  having  died  October  22,  Ifi.'it),  Rev.  .John 
W'oodbridge  was  engaged  in  his  place,  the  town 
agreeing  to  pay  him  thirty  pounds  for  the  half-year 
beginning  on  the  2.")tli  of  i^eptember,  Uifi.S.  Mr. 
Xoyes  was  born  in  (!houlderton,  England,  in  1008, 
and  was  a  cousin  of  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  his  mother 
having  been  a  sister  of  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  the  father 
of  Thomas.  He  studied  at  O.xford,  and  after  preach- 
ing a  short  time  came  to  New  England  in  the  same 
ship  with  his  cousin,  and  was  settled  in  Newbury  as 
his  assistant  in  1635.     Mr.  Parker  said  of  him, — 

"  My  wortliy  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  (Jospel  was  a  man  ol 
singular  qualiticafions,  iu  piety  e.\celliiig.  an  implacable  enemy  to  all 
heresie  and  schism,  anil  a  most  able  wnrriour  against  the  same.  He  was 
of  a  reaching  and  ready  apprehension,  a  large  invention,  a  most  pro. 
found  judgment,  a  rare  and  tenacious  and  comprehciiBive  memory,  li.xed 
and  nnmovable  in  his  grounded  conceptions,  sure  in  words  and  speech 
without  rashness,  gentle  and  mild  in  all  his  expressions,  without  all 
passion  or  iiroToking  language.  .\nd  as  ho  was  a  notable  disputant,  so 
he  would  never  provoke  his  advei-sary,  saving  by  the  short  knocks  and 
heavy  weight  of  argiiineut.  He  was  of  so  loving  and  colnpiu«ioiiate 
anil  humble  carriage  that  I  believe  never  were  any  acquainted  with  hiiii 
but  did  not  desire  the  continuance  of  his  society  and  aciiuaintance.  He 
was  resolute  for  truth,  and  in  defence  thereof  had  no  respect  to  any  per- 
sons. He  was  a  most  excellent  counsellor  in  doubts,  and  could  strike  at 
a  hair's  breadth  like  the  Beli,iamites,  and  expedite  the  entangled  out  of 
the  briars.  lie  was  courageous  in  dangers,  and  still  was  apt  to  believe 
Ihe  best,  and  make  fair  weather  in  a  storm.  He  was  much  honored  and 
esteemed  in  the  country,  and  his  death  was  much  bewailed.  I  think  he 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  worthies  of  the  age." 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Noyes  serious  ditli- 
culties  arose  in  the  church,  owing  to  difTercnces  of 
opinion  concerning  church  government.     Mr.  Parker 


was  strongly  inclined  towards  the  Presbyterian  form 
and  his  opinions  were  approved  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  his  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
quite  as  many  of  the  church  opposed  his  views,  and 
the  result  was  a  controversy  wliich  threw  a  cloud  over 
the  later  years  of  Mr.  Parker's  ministry.  It  is  not 
neces-ary  in  this  narrative  to  give  a  full  history  ol' 
the  controversy,  which  did  not  come  to  a  termination 
until  1072.  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Noyes  had  en- 
tertained tlie  same  views  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
not  a  violent  |iresumption  that  only  the  sweet 
and  loving  sjiirit  of  Mr.  Noyes  prevented  the  out- 
break during  his  life.  It  was  not  until  after  Mr. 
Woodbridge  had  become  the  iissistant  of  Mr.  Parker 
that  the  real  trouble  began.  Mr.  Woodbridge  enter- 
tained the  same  views  as  Mr.  Parker,  and,  having 
been  engaged  from  year  to  year,  it  was  voted  by  the 
town.  May  21,  1070,  that  "the  order  in  the  town- 
book  that  gives  Mr.  Woodbridge  si.xly  pounds  a  year 
for  his  preaching  is  made  void." 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  the  .son  of  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Stanton,  in  England,  and  was  born  in 
1(!13.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker,  and  he  came  with  his  uncle  and  his  younger 
brother,  Benjamin,  to  New  England  in  1034,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1639,  Mercy,  daughter  of  (iovernor  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  was  ordained  September  16, 10-14,  the  first 
minister  of  Andover.  He  was  the  first  town  clerk 
of  Newbury,  and  served  until  1038.  In  1047  he  re- 
turned to  England.  He  had  eleven  children,  who 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  three  of  whom — 
John,  Timothy  and  Benjamin — became  clergymen, 
the  two  former  being  graduates  of  Harvard.  In  1003 
he  returned  to  New  E^ngland,  and  preached,  as 
already  stated,  iu  Newbury  seven  years.  He  contin- 
ued to  live  in  Newbury,  acting  as  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
there  died,  March  17,  1695.  Woodbridge's  Island 
takes  its  name  from  him,  and  in  100.)  a  town  in  New- 
Jersey,  settled  by  emigrants  from  Newbury,  was 
called  AVoodbridge  iu  his  honor. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  eleven  children — Sarah,  born 
in  Newbury,  June  7,  1640,  and  died  in  KiOO,  prob- 
ably unmarried  ;  Lucy,  born  in  Newbury,  JIarch  13, 
1642,  and  married  first  Simon,  son  of  (iovernor  ISrad- 
street,  and  afterwards  Capt.  Daniel  Epps,  of  Ipswich, 
and  died  June  18,  1710,  at  the  house  of  her  son,  John 
Bradstreet,  in  Medford  ;  John,  born  in  Newbury  in 
1 644,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1604,  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1666,  ordained  in  16(i9, 
installed  at  Weathersfield  in  1079,  married  Abigail, 
diiughter  of  (lov.  Wm.  Leete,  of  Connecticut,  and  died 
Nov.  13,  1091  ;  Benjamin,  born  probably  in  Andover, 
in  1645,  married  first,  June  3,  1072,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  and  second,  in 
.Vugust,  1686,  Deborah,  widow  of  Henry  Tarleton, 
and  daughter  of  Daniel  Cashing,  of  Hinghiim,  settled 
ill  the  ministry  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  Bristol,  R.  I., 
Windsor,  Conn.,   and  Medford   Mass.,  at  which  last 
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place  he  died  January  15,  170'.t-10  ;  Thomas,  born  in 
F.nu'land  in  l<i4S,  who  married  a  dau^litcr  of  Panl 
White,  and  died  March  ">iMi;'.ll  ;  Mary,  horn  in  Eiii?- 
Iniid.  marrie<l  Sanuiel  Appleton,  of  Iii.swieli,  and 
died  ,Inne  it,  171:i  ;  'I'imotliy,  horn  in  Kngland  Janu- 
ary 1.'!,  lli-"iii,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1G75  ;  Dor- 
otliy,  l>orM  in  England  in  li)-")0,  and  died  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, in  172.'i  ;  Anne,  horn  in  ICngland  in  1G;33,  and 
died  in  Massaehusett.s,  February  2S,  1701  ;  Joseph, 
liorn  in  England  in  V>^>7,  married  Miss  Martha 
Rogers,  May  20,  1(186,  and  died  Sept.  17,  172(1  ; 
Martha,  born  in  England  IGdO,  marrie<l,  iirohably, 
Thomas  Rnggles,  and  died  in  17:>>!. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  l(i7.").  Rev.  John  Rieliard- 
son  was  ordained  as  assistant  to  Jlr.  Parker,  in  the 
[daee  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.  His  salary  was  to  be"  one 
hiMidred  pounds  a  year,  and  each  ])erson  was  to  jiay 
one-half  of  his  share  in  merchantable  barley,  and  the 
rest  in  merchantalile  Jjork,  wlieat,  butter  or  Indian 
corn,  or  such  pay  paid  unto  Mr.  Richardson  to  his 
satisfaction,  as  every  person  may  understand  upon  in- 
quiry of  Tristram  Coffin,  who  was  chosen  in  April  the 
town's  attorney  to  gather  IMr.  Richardson's  rates,  and 
in  case  the  said  Tristram  Cofiin  shall  neglect  his  trnst 
herein,  he  shall  pay  forty  shillings  fine  to  the  select- 
men." 

But  Mr.  Richanlson  was  not  long  associated  with 
Jlr.  Parker,  for  the  latter  died  on  the  21th  of  April, 
1()77,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Mr.  Parker,  was  as 
has  been  slated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  narrative, 
the  sou  of  Robert  Parker,  and  born  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land in  15115.  Rev.  Robert  Parker  was  one  of  the 
chief  dissenting  clergymen  in  the  time  of  Rishop  Ban- 
croft, whose  writings  were  especially  feared.  In  the 
year  1598  Bi.shop  BiLson  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  A  survey  of  Christ's  suft'ering  and  descent  into  Hell," 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Christ  at  Ilis  death 
actually  visited  the  regions  of  the  damned.  Mr. 
Parker  in  1()(I4,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop,  published  a 
learned  work,  entitled  "De  Descensu  Christi  ad  In- 
fernos." In  l(i(>7  he  published  another  learned  work 
against  symliolizing  with  Antichrist  in  the  ceremonies, 
but  esjiecially  against  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  pul)lication  he  was  driven  into  exile 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  went  to  Holland,  carrying  with 
him  his  son  Thomas,  who  liad  been  obliged  to 
leave  O.xford  in  conseipU'iice  of  his  father's 
troubles.  Mr.  Parker  went  first  to  Amsterdam  and 
then  to  Dyesburg,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  died  in  1(J14,  leaving  his  s-on  nineteen  years 
of  age.  In  looking  over  tiie  career  of  this  man,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  di-scover  the  source  of  those  views  of 
churcli  government  entertained  by  his  son.  Nor  is 
it  e.asy  to  believe  that  the  son  experienced  any  change 
in  those  views,  or  that  they  were  not  entertaim^d  from 
the  first  day  of  his  settlement.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
if  Mr.  Noyes  had  lived  until  the  close  of  Jlr.  Parker's 
pastorate,  the  unfortunate  controversy  wliich  for  a 
time  alienated  pastor  and  people  would  not  have 
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occurred.  "Sir.  Parker  was  an  old  man  at  the  time, 
suffering  from  a  loss  of  eyesight  and  from  an  impair- 
ment of  all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
had  made  him  a  skillful  manager  of  cbiirch  allairs, 
and  more  than  all  from  the  loss  (jf  the  guiding  hand 
ofMr.  Noyes,  so  long  his  wise  and  moderate  cimn- 
selor.  With  the  advent  of  Mr.  W.iodbridge,  who, 
though  he  was  declared  by  Cotton  Mather  "  a  great 
reader,  a  great  scholar,  a  Christian  and  a  pattern  of 
goodness,"  was  more  pronounced  and  emphatic  in  the 
statement  of  his  convictions,  the  difiiculty  wliich  IkuI 
long  been  kept  sluniberiug  came  to  an  inevitable 
head. 

In  1(578  trade  on  the  Merrimac  River  was  enlarging, 
and  Richard  Dole,  of  Newbury,  was  granted  lands  for 
a  wdiarf.  In  1679  a  third  grist-mill  was  provided  for, 
and  the  town  granted  to  John  Emery,  Jr.,  "  twelve 
acres  of  land  on  the  westside  of  Artichoke  River,  pro- 
vided he  build  and  maintain  a  corn-mill  to  grind  the 
town's  corn  from  time  to  time,  and  to  build  it  within 
one  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  hereof."  In  the 
same  year  the  selectmen  chose  fourteen  tithingmen, 
who  for  certain  purposes  were  to  have  charge  of  a 
certain  ntimber  of  families.  These  puri)oses  are  desig- 
nated in  the  following  copy  of  instructions  to  Abraham 
Merrill,  a  tithingman,  taken  from  Coffin's  "  History 
of  Newbury  "  : 

"  To  Ikamn  Abnihrml  mtrrill : 

"  At  a  mectingolllie  Soleotmeii,  M;ucli  :ilst,  lOTO,  y.iii  ;iri!  Iicruby  ro- 
iliiirod  tu  take  iiotico  tliat  yiiu  .tiv  i:lHi3en  accoriling  to  c.iurt  oiik-r  liy  tlio 
E>eIe(^tniiMi  to  be  a  titiiing  mall,  to  have  iiis[iiiCtiori  into  ajiil  look  over 
these  families,  that  they  atteuil  the  jmltlick  worship  of  t-od,  antl  do  not 
hreak  the  Saljliatli;  iiud,  further,  yoii  are  to  atteiiil  iM  the  court  oriier 
declares.  The  names  of  the  families  are  Kdvvanl  Woodmin,  Junior,  Sam- 
uel ISartlet,  Richard  Uartlet,  Ahel  I'ilslmry,  .l.ihn  Stevens,  Christopher 
liartlet,  Thomas  Chase,  tloodman  ISailey,  John  Chase. 
"  liy  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

".Vntiionv  SoMF.uifV,  /Recorder.'* 

Tiie  law  under  which  these  appointments  wore 
made  was  passed  at  the  session  of  the  (Jeiieral  Court 
held  on  the  'SM  of  May,  1G77,  and  is  as  follows: 


■fhis  court,  being  des 
•ing  to  the  Prophanati* 


ous  to  prevent  all  occ 
1  of  the  Sabbath,  and; 


iipla 


Addit 


J  former 


■'  Do  Order  and  Enact  that  all  the  Ijawes  for  Sanctihcation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  preventing  the  prophaniuK  tbeieof,  be  twice  in  the  year,  viz., 
in  Jlarcli  and  September,  publickly  Head  by  the  Slinister  or  Ministers  on 
the  Lonl'sdayo  in  their  several  reape.'tivo  Assemblies  within  this  jiuis- 
diction,  and  all  people  by  him  cautioned  to  take  heeil  to  the  observaLico 
thereof.  And  the  Selectmen  are  hereby  Ordere<l  to  see  to  It  there  be  one  man 
appointcil  to  inspect  the  ten  Kamiliesof  Ihciv  Noigbboura,  which  Tithing 
man  or  men  shall  and  hereby  have  power,  in  the  absi.n.-e  of  the  Consta- 
ble, to  apprehend  all  .Sabbath-breaki'rs,  disonlerly  Tipjders,  or  sui-h  aa 
keep  Licensed  Houses,  or  others  that  shall  snlfer  any  disorder  in  their 
nouses  on  the  Sabbath  day  or  evening  after,  or  at  any  other  tinn-,  and  to 
carry  them  before  a  Jlagistnite  or  other  Authority,  or  commit  t.>  I'rison, 
asany  Constable  may  do,  to  bo  proceeded  with  according  to  I,aw. 

■'And  for  the  better  putting  a  restraint  and  securing  Oltunders  that 
shall  in  any  way  transgress  against  the  Laws  tni  the  Sabbath,  either  in 
the  Moeting-llouse,  by  any  abusive  carriage  or  niisbchavi<iur,  by  making 
any  noise,  or  otherwise,  or  during  the  .lay  lime,  iM-ing  lahl  liol.l  on  by 
any  ..f  the  Inhahitants,  shall,  by  the  saiil  person  appi.inle.l  to  inspect  the 
Law,  be  forlbwith  carrie.l  forth  and  put  into  a  Cage  in  lioston,  which  is 
apjiointed  to  be  forthwith  by  the  Select  Men  B..t  up  in  the  Marketplace, 
an.i  in  such  other  Towns  as  the  Cimnty  Courts  shall  apjsiint,  there  to 
renmintill  Authority  shall  o.\amino  the  person  olfending,  ami  give  order 
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for  his  punishment,  ftfl  the  matter  may  requii 
lating  to  the  Salibatli." 


This  law  anil  the  appointment  under  it  are  quoted 
at  length  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  popular  mis- 
conception concerning  the  word  "  tithingraan,"  and 
explaining  its  true  meaning.  The  word  took  its 
name  rather  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tithing- 
man  was  selected  than  from  the  nature  of  his  office. 
Indeed,  the  precise  functions  of  the  office,  as  exer- 
cised in  this  country,  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
defined.  In  the  Plymouth  Colony  the  office  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  1682  ''  with  reference  to  the 
Indians  for  their  better  regulating  and  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  live  orderly,  soberly  and  diligently."  One 
of  the  provisions  of  these  laws  was  that,  in  addition  to  a 
general  overseer,  "each  towne  where  Indians  doe  reside 
every  tenth  Indian  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  or  said  overseer  yeerly,  whoe  shall  take  the 
inspection,  care  and  oversight  of  his  nine  men  and 
present  theire  faults,  etc."  A  tithingman  was  simply 
a  tenth  man.  A  Saxon  tithing  consisted  of  ten 
families,  and  ten  tithiugs  made  up  the  "hundred." 
In  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  management  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  enforcing 
an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  give  every  tenth  man  the  oversight  of  the  other 
nine,  and  consequently  he  was  called  a  tithingman. 
After  the  union  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Colonies,  laws  were  passed  recpiiring  the  election  of 
tithingmen  and  making  them  practically  constables 
to  inspect  and  regulate  licensed  houses  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  a  lapse  of  years  the  office  gradually  lapsed  into 
that  of  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  constable  with  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  limited  to  Saturday  evening  and  the 
Sabbath.  Thus  the  name  was  retained  after  the 
method  of  election  was  changed  and  the  popular 
mind  became  confused  as  to  its  real  significance. 

The  few  next  years,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1686,  were  characterized  by  important  and  stirring 
events.  The  trials  of  Caleb  Powell  and  Elizabeth 
Morse  for  witchcraft  cover  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  people  of  Newbury  are  recorded  as  having 
been  <lrawn  into  the  prevailing  extraordinary  delusion. 
William  Morse,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth,  was  the 
supposed  victim,  but  Powell  was  acquitted,  and  Mrs. 
Morse,  after  condemnation  to  death,  was  reprieved. 
The  Rev.  John  Hale,  of  Beverly,  states  that: 

*'  Slie  being  reprieved,  was  carried  to  Iier  own  liome,  and  lier  husband 
(who  was  esteemed  a  sincere  and  understanding  Oliristian  l»y  tlujse  tllat 
knew  him)  desired  some  neigiihour  ministers  of  whom  I  was  one  to  dis- 
course bis  wife,  which  wo  did,  and  lier  discourse  was  very  Oliristian  and 
still  pleaded  her  innocence  as  to  that  which  was  laid  to  her  charge. 
We  did  not  esteem  it  prudenco  for  us  to  pa.sa  any  definitive  sentence 
upon  one  under  her  circumstances,  yet  we  inclined  to  the  more  charita- 
ble side.  In  her  last  sickness  she  wa.s  in  much  trouble  and  darkness  of 
spirit,  which  occasioned  a  judicious  friend  to  examine  her  strictly, 
whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  witchcraft,  but  she  said  no,  but  the 
ground  of  her  trouble  was  somo  nnj)atient  and  passionate  speeches  and 
actions  of  ber  while  in  prison,  upon  account  of  her  suffering  wrong- 
fully, whereby  she   had  provoked  the  Lord  by  putting  contempt  upon 


his  word.  And  in  fine  she  sought  lit r  pardon  and  comfort  from  God  in 
Christ  and  dyed,  so  far  as  I  understand,  praying  to  and  resting  upon  God 
in  Christ  for  salvation." 

In  reviewing  the  terrible  delusion  of  witchcraft,  of 
which  so  many  innocent  persons  were  the  victims, 
the  only  consoling  reflection  is  that  the  persons  con- 
demned so  thoroughly  shared  the  universal  belief 
that  they  may  themselves  have  come  to  the  convic- 
tion at  last  that  they  were  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  the  devil,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
command  of  the  Scriptures,  "thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live,"  deserved  the  punishment  they  were 
about  to  suffer. 

In  1682,  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Newbury, 
of  which  George  Little,  Philip  Squire,  Nathaniel 
Cheney,  William  Sayer,  Benjamin  Morse,  Edward 
Woodman,  John  Sayer  and  Abel  Merrill  were  mem- 
bers, but  how  long  it  lived  and  when  it  died  does  not 
appear.  In  this  and  succeeding  years  additional 
grants  of  lands  for  the  construction  of  wharves  on 
the  Merrimac  were  made,  and  the  business  interests 
along  the  banks  of  that  river  steadily  increased. 
In  1086  a  division  of  common  lands  was  made.  The 
order  of  the  town  passed  in  1642,  which  has  been 
quoted,  declared  the  ownership  of  the  commons  to  be 
possessed  by  the  ninety-one  freeholders  of  the  town 
at  that  time  and  their  heirs  and  assigns.  All  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  excluded,  and  in  the 
proposed  division  those  who  were  not  included  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  order  now  claimed  a  right.  After 
a  prolonged  agitation  on  the  subject,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1686,  a  committee  of  seventeen  was  chosen  to 
consider  and  report  a  proper  method  of  division,  and 
on  the  20th  of  October  the  committee  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  by  the  town  : 


"That  the  upper  commons  be  divided  in  manner  following  :  namely,  the 
six  thousand  acres,  one-half  of  them  in  quantity  and  quality,  be  divided 
among  the  freeholders  ;  to  every  froeholder  a  like  share,  and  the  other 
half  of  said  commons  be  divided  among  all  such  inhabitants  of  this 
towne  and  freeholders  as  have  paid  rates  two  years  last  past,  proportion- 
able to  what  each  man  paid  by  rate  to  the  minister's  rate  in  the  year 
1C85. 

"  And  that  about  eleven  hundred  acres  of  the  lower  commons  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  above  method  and  laid  out  into  five  general  pas- 
tures and  so  forth,  and  the  rest  of  the  commons  to  be  divided  and  laid 
into  wood  lots  according  to  the  above  division  and  same  rule." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Pierce,  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  John  Emery,  Joseph  Pike,  Tristram 
Coffin,  Nathaniel  Clark  and  Henry  Short,  was  chosen 
to  divide  the  lots.  Before  the  division  was  made  it 
was  agreed  that  Indian  River  should  be  free  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows  for  the  passage  of  boats,  and  that  every 
freeholder  shall  draw  his  lot  as  his  name  wtis  entered 
in  the  town-book.   It  was  further  agreed  : 

"  That  the  persons  concerned  in  the  rate  divibion  of  the  uppercoinmona 
shall  ho  drawne  into  four  companys,  then  one  man  of  each  company 
shall  dmw  in  the  name  and  for  the  said  company,  and  he  that  draweth 
figure  one  that  company  shall  have  tbt^yr  proportions  tii-st.  Then  every 
man's  name  of  every  company  and  the  nnnies  of  the  four  companys  shall 
be  putt  into  four  several  baggs,  and  the  committee  chosen  to  lay  out  the 
said  rate  proportion  shall  take  a  paper  out  of  the  bagg  belonging  to  the 
first  oonipany,  and  that  man's  name  that  flret  conies  to  hand  shall  have 
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liis  lott  first  laiil  out,  and  so  all  the  rest  successively,  until   the  whole  ho 
laid  uut  an.l  so  fur  th«  rest  .if  llie  c.miiiaii.ves." 

'I'liL'  (livisicm  bi'^aii  next  to  the  fiiriii  of  .lohii  Cler- 
risli,  at  the  liiK-  of  tlie  town  of  lira.Konl,  and  tin- 
land  was  lai(li>iU  by 'rristram  ('oliinaricl  Henry  Hliorl. 
AlU'rwanls  a  cnminiltoo  was  chosen  to  diviile  the 
eleven  hundred  aeresof  the  lower  eonunons  into  live 
general  jjasturcs,  and  "  to  measure  the  old  towne 
eoninion  aiul  proportion  it  to  the  old  towne  men,  and 
juoportion  the  rest  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  rest 
of  the  inhaliitants  in  tlie  same  proportion." 

In  KiM"  a  committee  was  app'dnled  "to  treat 
with  I'eU'r  ('heiiey  about  settini;  up  a  corne-inill  und 
a  fulling-mill  upon  the  Falls  I'iver."  F.oth  in  the 
Jlassachuells  and  I'lymouth  Colonies  this  seems  to 
liave  been  about  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  cloth  and  c<inseiiuently  the 
erection  of  fulling-mills.  It  is  believed  that  before 
that  time  English  cloth  was  chiefly  used,  a  belief 
somewhat  conlirmed  by  the  absenceof  spinning-wheels 
in  the  early  inventories,  and  by  the  mention  <d'  large 
supplies  of  English  materials  for  clothing  and  other 
domestic  uses. 

In  all  these  years  the  town  h.ad  been  gradually  ex- 
tending to  the  westward  until  in  l()N."i  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  its  jjopulation  occuiiied  that  section. 
Its  interests  ha<l  become  so  distinct  from  those  of  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  and  the  distance  from  the 
church  was  so  great,  that  on  the  lOtii  of  ^[arch,  1(;84, 
its  inhabitants  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  town: 

"T(i  111.-  tinvn  .if  N..wburj-  the  humhle 
aMls„f  thisto»nili>e  .Ic.-ire  anil  eiitreal 
Kiaiit  us  y.nir  consent,  ap|.rol.ation  ami  assislance  in  ^.'tins  some  li.-li. 
in  the  ministry  amongst  ns,  hy  reason  that  we  .1....  live  soe  remot.i  fr..ni 
Ihe  means,  sreat  |iart  of  us,  that  we  cannot  with  any  conif.irl  or  loii- 
venieiice  come  to  the  puhlick  worship  of  tioil ;  neither  can  our  families 
he  hrought  up  uii.l.T  the  means  of  grace  .as  (Christians  out;ht  to  I.e.-,  ami 
which  isahsolutely  iiec.-ssary  unto  salvati.in  ;  tlmref.ue  w..  will  huml.ly 
crave  your  lovelui;  c.miplianco  with  us  in  this  our  re.|uest." 

>fo  definite  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  town  on  this  jietition,  but  the  motives  which  in- 
spired it  became  only  the  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  this  narrative.  In 
KilH)  a  second  retiuest  was  made  of  the  town,  ami  ;t 
committee  of  eight  persons  was  chosen  to  consiiler 
the  subject,  who  re[)orted  : 

"That  consiilerina  the  timesastrouhlesome,  am!  thelowne  beiiii,.  so 
niii.h  hehimi  with  Mr.  Richardson's  salary,  the  farmers  ami  the  neck- 
m.-ii  liei  ng  under  f^reater  disadvantages  upon  many  accounts,  do  desire  and 

exi 1,  if  such  a  thing  he    granted,  that  they  should    have   thi.   same 

privilege  to  provi.le  f.jr  tljemsi  Ives,  wlii.h  we  think  cannot  c.mlii.e  to 
pc.ice,  Iherofore  desire  the  ?ii.w  towne  to  r.^sl  satisfie.l  lor  Ihe  p,  cselil." 

In  li'y'.yi  another  petition  was  [irescnted  to  the  town 
reipiesting  aid  in  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  a 
meeting-house  whitdi  had  been  built  at  I'elleville. 
It  i>  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the;  for- 
mation of  th»^  new  parish  in  this  narrative,  as  it  may  be 
lound  in  detail  in  the  history  of  West  iN'ewdiury.  It 
is  sullicient  to  say  that  on  the  lid  of  January,  IGU'i, 
Tristram  (>)ffin,  Henry  Short  and  Abraham  Merrill 
divided   the   town    into  two  purislica,  ami  that  on  the 


requestof  soraeof  the  i) 
that  you  would  he  pie. 


2i;th  of  October,  KiD.S,  ;i  church  was  gathered  in  the 
West  Precinct  and  the  Ilev.  Samuel  Helcher  was 
onlained  their  minister.  >ior  is  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  career  of  this  church,  as  the  history  of  West 
Xewdjury,  to  wdiich  it  more  propi'rly  belongs,  contains 
it  in  full. 

On  the  27th  of  Ai)ril,  IG'.h;,  Ilev.  .lolin  Kichardson 
terminated  his  pastorate  by  death.  Little  is  known 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Ilichardson  before  he  entered  ou 
his  ministry  in  Xewbury.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  l(il)t),  and  in;irried  Mary  I'iersoii,  of  Oambridge, 
October  28,  lG7o.  It  w-as  at  a  critical  |)erioil  of  the 
Newbury  Church  that  he  received  ti  call  to  settle  as 
its  pastor.     He  accepted  it  on  i-ondition: 

•'I'',solongasth..  p....pl...ir  I0..I  lor..  .1.1  .•..nliiin.-  in  Ih.'  Iriie  faith 
and  peace  of  the  Cjsp.d  as  in  Acts  11.  IJ. 

■■2«.l,  so  long  as  I  have  ih,.  liherty  ..f  my  miiiislry. 

" :;.",  Discharge  my  duty  to  my  f.imily  ;  thus  I  say  T  .1..  o\pr.ss  llly^elI 
willing  to  settle  among  y.iu  with  a  true  intention  an. I  a  liu..  all.-,  tiou." 

During  his  pastor.ate  he  exerted  a  conciliatory  in- 
fluence and  did  much  to  li.'al  the  dilt'erence-i  ndiich, 
for  many  years,  had  divided  the  church.  His  monu- 
ment bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Kcsurrection  to  immorlalily-is  here  exp.-cl.-.l  fr..m  what  was  mor- 
tal of  the  Ileverend  .Mr.  .lolin  Kicliar.ison  (..n.-e  f.-llow  of  llarvar.l 
Colh-ge,  aflerwards  Teacher  to  Ihe  riim,  h  in  .Newl.uiyl,  putt  oil  A].r. 
■.!7,  !(»■.,  in  Ihe  fiftieth  year  ..f  his  age. 

•■  When  Preachers  ily,  the  liiih-s  (he  pulpit  gave. 
To  live  well,  aru  still  pre.icli.-.l  fr.iiii  the  grave. 
The  Faith  H  I.if.-,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught, 
In  one  grave  with  him,  Syrs,  hiiry  n..t. 
Al.i  viah.r. 


On  the  '.1th  of  September,  KliHI,  Pev.  Clui.-topher 
Toppan  was  ordained  as  tlie  siicci'ssor  of  .Mr.  Ivich- 
tirdson,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  ."ith  of  .Inly,  liiU.S, 
the  "town  voted  that  they  would  iuiild  anew  meeting- 
house ami  for  that  pnrp.ise  chose  the  worshipful 
Colonel  Daniel  Pierce,  Captain  Thoimis  Noyes  and 
Sergeant  Stephen  .Faipn-s  .-i  committei/.''  On  the 
2!st  of  December  the  town  voted  "that  Sergeant 
Stephen  Jaques  should  build  ;i  mecling-house  sixty 
feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  in  bre.i.ll  h.  ami  twenty  feet 
in  Ihestuil,  for  live  hiimlred  and  thirty  pounds,"  and 
in  the  nex'  February  voted  '■  lo  have  the  meeting- 
house twenty-four  feet  post  instead  of  twenty,  and 
to  pay  Sergeant  Jatiues  twenty  pound::  more."  The 
meeting-house  was  linished  in  Hi'.lll,  ;ind  on  the  LSth 
of  December  in  that  year  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce  and 
Colonel  Thom.-is  Xoyes  were  deputed  to  employ  "ye 
honorable  Captain  Sttmuel  Sewall  to  pi-omre  :t  good 
and  suflieient  meeting-house  bell."  The  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  near  the  old  one,  and  on  ihe 
17th  of  Mtirch,  I70;i,  the  town  voted  "that  tin-  old 
meeting-house  be  re|iaired  and  fitted  for  a  court- 
house, sidiool-house,  and  town-house." 

Having  brought  this  iitirrative  up  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century,  it  will  not  be  oul  of  place  to  close 
this  first   cliapter   with  a,  reference    to    some   of  tlie 
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representative  men  of  Newbury  in  tlie  first  period  of 
its  history. 

Edwin  R.awson  was  one  of  tlie  early  settlers  of 
Newbury,  having  made  bis  appearance  there  in  1G36. 
He  was  born  in  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
April  l(j,  Kiir),  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  two  distinguished  New  England  clergymen 
Hooker  and  Wilson.  It  is  stated  in  the  town  records 
that  on  the  liUh  of  November,  1G38,  "  it  was  ordered 
that  Edward  Kawson  shall  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  and  be  the  publick  notary  and  register 
for  the  towne  of  Newbury,  and  whilst  he  so  remains  to 
be  allowed  bv  the  towne  after  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  payues."  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed,  with  John  Woodbridge  and  Edward 
Newman,  commissioners  to  try  inferior  causes.  His 
farm,  which  extended  up  towards  Turkey  Hill,  was 
sold  in  1647,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  to  occupy 
the  position  of  secretary  of  theMassichusetts  Colony, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  and  which  he  held  until 
168G.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  settled  in  Braintree, 
and  another,  Grindall,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1G78, 
and  was  i)astor  of  the  church  in  Mendon  from  1G80 
to  171.5.  A  daughter  Rebecca  married  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Ramsey,  who  claimed  to  be  Sir  Thomas 
Hale,  nephew  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  who  carried  lier  to  England  and  there  deserted 
her  after  securing  all  her  rich  dresses  for  the  benefit 
of  his  real  wife  at  Canterbury.  Rebecca  supported 
herself  in  England  for  a  time  by  painting  on  glass, 
and  was  finally  killed  by  an  earthquake  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  O  ,  where  the  ship  in  which  she  sailed  for  home  had 
touched.  Mr.  Rawson  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  amoiia:  which  were  "The  Revolution  in  New 
England  Justified,"  published  in  1G91,  which  was 
issued  by  him  in  conjunction  with  another  author,  who 
signed  himself  S.  S. ;  and  "The  (ieneral  Laws  and 
Liberties  Concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ms." 
published  in  1G60.  He  died  in  Boston  August  27, 
1G93. 

John  S[>encer  was  one  of  the  company  who  landed 
at  Newbury  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  in  1G35. 
With  Kicliard  Dummer  he  built  the  first  corn-mill  in 
the  town,  represented  Newbury  in  the  General  Court 
and  in  IGI'.G  was  chosen  a  magistrate.  In  1637  he 
was  discharged  from  the  office  of  captain  in  the 
Peipiod  War,  owing  to  his  religious  opinions,  he  be- 
ing an  adherent  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  disarmed  by  the  General  Court  for  the  same 
cause.  If  he  went  to  England  he  must  have  returned, 
as  he  died  in  Newbury  in  1G37,  the  year  of  the  date 
of  his  will,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
records  after  his  disarmament.  The  Petlingell  place 
now  or  recently  owned  by  Edward  \l.  Little,  was  his, 
and  tradition  states  that  the  old  stone  house  on  the 
place  was  built  by  him.  In  his  will  he  gave  the  place 
to  his  nephew,  John  Spencer,  who  in  1651  sold  it  to 
Daniel  Pierce,  and  gave  him  ])osses-sion  by  the  old 
common  law  ceremony  of  turf  and  twig.     The  files 


of  the  court  for  1679  contain  the  following  deposition 
of  Anthony  Somerby,  aged  seventy  : 

*'  This  deponent  saith  about  y©  yeare  1651  or  '.'32  I  was  at  tlie  farm  yt 
Mr.  John  Spencer  sold  to  Mr.  Daniel  Pierce,  in  Newbury,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Pierce,  with  myself  and  anotlier,  I  suppose  it  was  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  and  as  we  were  going  through  yc  land  of  y  said  farm, 
Mr.  Piorce  said  to  Mr.  Spencer  you  promised  to  give  me  possession  of 
turfe  and  twiggo.  Mr.  Spencer  said  aud  so  I  will  if  you  please  to  cut  a 
tutfe  and  twigge  ;  and  Mr.  Pierce  cut  a  twigge  off  a  tree  aud  cut  up  a 
turfe,  and  Mr  Spencer  took  the  twigge  aud  stuck  it  into  the  turfe  and 
bill  UB  bear  witness  that  lie  gave  Mr.  Pierce  possession  thereby  of  the 
house  and  land  aud  farm  that  he  had  bought  of  him  and  g,ave  ye  turfe 
and  twigge  to  Mr,  Pierce,  and  further  saith  not." 

Messrs.  Tracy,  Boardman,  Pettingell  and  Little 
have  owned  the  place  since. 

There  were  four  persons  by  the  name  of  Kent 
among  the  early  settlers  in  1635— Richard  and  Stephen, 
brothers,  who  had  wives,  and  Richard,  Jr.,  and  James, 
sons  of  Richard,  Sr.  It  is  possible  that  they  emigrated 
from  Newbury  in  England,  as  the  name  appears  about 
that  time  on  the  records  of  that  town.  Richard,  Sr., 
was  one  of  the  seven  men  chosen  in  the  first  year  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  was  a  prominent 
man,  often  mentioned  in  the  records,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  or  near  the  street  that 
afterwards  received   his  name. 

Kent's  Island  was  granted  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1647,  to  Richard  Kent,  Jr.  At  the  time  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  new  town  the  record  speaks  of  his  being 
in  possession  of  ten  acres  of  upland  and  sixty-four 
acres  of  marsh,  and  afterwards  he  received  by  grant 
and  purchase  the  whole  island,  which  comprised 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  estate  was 
kept  in  the  family  for  many  years  by  the  will  of  Rich- 
ard Kent,  .Ir.,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  oldest  male  de- 
scendant. In  process  of  time  a  Mrs.  Kent  had  twins, 
and  through  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prove  the  precedence  of  either,  and  con-equently 
a  John  and  a  Stephen  each  claimed,  as  the  oldest  son, 
the  whole  estate.  There  was  another  brother,  Moses, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  but  finally  the  Gener- 
al Court  annulled  the  proceedings  and  the  property 
was  divided  among  the  three.  The  island  remained 
divided  until  the  time  of  the  father  of  the  late  Paul 
Kent,  who  became  possessed  of  the  whole,  and  from 
him  it  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joshua  N.  Kent. 

Anthony  Somerby  appeared  in  Newbury  in  1C39, 
and  was  the  first  schoolma.ster  in  the  town.  In 
April,  lt)47,  on  the  death  of  John  Lowle,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed "clerk  of  the  writs  at  Newbury  and  to  record 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  in  the  place  of  John 
Lowle  deceased."  He  was  from  Little  Bytham,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  and  was  a  man  of  education  and 
learning.  He  continued  in  office  as  town  clerk  until 
his  death  in  1GS5. 

John  Lowle  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
appeared  in  Newbury  in  1639.  After  the  appointment 
of  Edward  Rawson  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetta 
colony,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  as  town  clerk 
in  April,  1G17,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  the  following 
June.     He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lowell  family. 
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of  whii-h,  during  the  last  tliroe  5;oiicr:Uioii.s,  there 
have  boon  so  many  (listiniriiishod  nionihors,  in  hiw, 
litorature  and  divinity. 

llonry  Liint,  one  of  the  early  thoUirh  not  tlie  earli- 
est settlers,  was  a  sulistanlial  lariucr,  and  eanio  I'roin 
I'jigland  in  the  "  Mary  and  .Iidin."  lie  ae(iiiired  a  con- 
sideralde  amount  of  real  estate,  and  lolt  a  family  Irum 
whioh  liave  come  a  large  number  of  descendants. 
Indeed,  there  were  so  many  liearing  the  name  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Newbury,  at  one  time,  that  it  was 
ealled  by  many  hunt's  Town.  After  iho  death  of 
Mr.  I.unl  liis  willow,  .\nn,  marrii'd  Captain  Joseph 
Hills,  .-Speaker  of  Ihelirst  House  of  Uepresentatives, 
wlLo>e  lirsl  wile  was  Hose  Hiinston,  sister  of  Itev. 
Henry  llunsten,  the  fust  [.resident  of  Harvard 
t'oiloge,  who  died  in  Seituale  in  l(;."i',).  The  late 
llev.  Wm.  Parsons  Lunt,  !».]).,  of  (iuiney,  and  the 
late  Hon.  George  Lunt  were  deseondants  of  Jlenry 
Lunt. 

Kiehard  Duinmer  appeared  in  Xewlmry  in  K;:!'), 
and  in  May  of  that  year  the  (ieneral  diurl  ordered 
Mr.  .lohn  Humphrey,  Mr.  .b>hii  Kiidie..lt,  Cajitain 
Nathaniel  Turner  and  Captain  Wm.  TrasI;  to  set  out 
a  farm  for  him  about  the  falls  of  Newbury.  He 
seems  to  have  been  thought  to  have  some  erroneous 
views  on  theological  matter.s,  and  on  aec<nintof  them 
was  disarmed  by  order  of  thi^  court.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  town,  anil  with  Ivlvv.ard  Woodman 
took  a  leading  p.-irt  in  the  controversy  with  Kev.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Uummer's  farm  extended  from  Oyster 
i'oint,  the  junction  of  Rowley  Jlill  lliver  with  the 
liiver  Parker,  to  the  old  county  road,  and  fell  to  his 
son  .fereiniali,  who  was  a  silversmith  in  ISostcm  and 
who  occupied  the  farm  as  a  summer  residence,  (iov- 
ernor  Diimiiier  will  be  referred  to  niorr  I'uUy  in 
connection  with  the  Duinmer  .\eadeiiiy,  in  the  ne.xt 
chapter. 

Benjamin  Woodliridge  was  the  younger  brother  of 
John  Woodbridge,  already  referred  to.  He  was  prob- 
al)ly  born  at  Stanton,  England,  about  1G20,  and  was 
entered  at  l^^lgdalen  Hall,  O.Klbrd,  where  lie  remained 
tinder  tlie  instruction  of  \Vniliam  l'",yre  until  he  came 
111  New  England  with  his  brotlier  John  and  uncle 
Thomas  Parker,  ill  H'l'.'A.  After  liis  arrival  here  he 
entered  Harvard,  and  his  name  .stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  members  of  the  first  graduating  cla.ss  in  1()42. 
He  was  an  ambitious  man  and  souglit  a  broader  field 
of  action  than  New  ICnghmd  at  that  time  allbrded. 
Conseipiently  he  returned  to  Enghind  and  re-entered 
Magdalen  Hall,  receiving  the  degree  of  RLister  of 
Arts  in  KIIS.  He  soon  became  a  jireacher  at  Salis- 
burv  in  lOugland,  and  before  If.."!:!  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  lOnglish  Newbury, 
an  old  and  large  parisli  which  is  still  flourishing  in 
that  ancient  town.  On  the  2:!d  of  April,  ICoo,  the 
High  C'ourl  of  Chancery  issued  an  order  for  a  survey 
of  church  livings,  and  the  following  report,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  'J'homas  W.  SiUuway,  was  returned  concerning 
this  parish : 


••  Niibery  is  n  I'lirsoiiiiga  \v..rth  C77  ;r.« 
lalo  Kins.  >Ir.  Benj^.iiiin  Wi.oilbriilKe  i.s 
fuill.v,  al>l.?  mill  [.iiiiiifiill  miiii»l«r.  Tin-  \ 
II  Breiitc  Miu-li.'t  Tuwiil-.  Ami  wi>  i-om.i' 
iliunli   1.1  bi-  limll    ill  -oiTif  luute  -t  .v»  1 

|iRri»li   .if  Si>i-i.nc,  rallcl  Si...iii ,  l.i.i.. 

with  till,  clmpp.-li-y  i.f  SiUi.ll.'lni.l,  vmUi  u 
I.iiri,sli  ,if  Tliiit.litiiii,  l.u  II v.l  Ih.l.l...' 


Mr.  Woodbridge  was  I  be  friend  of  PeV.  .lohii  Cot- 
ton, thi'  vicar  of  St.  Poiiilph's,  in  I'.iistiiii,  and  wrote 
the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  gravestone,  in  I'mston, 
in  New  Englanil,  as  follows: 

"  A  liviiiK  lirralliiiig  liililu;  Tiilik-s  wIhto 
ISoth  ('uyi-iuims  lit  I,nr;;o  linKruvpn  were  ; 
G.J8I1.-1  an.l  I.iiw,  ill's  llwirt.  lia.l  ciicli  ilacohimn  ; 
His  lloii.l  III!  lii.li-\  t.i  III!'  sn.l-iil  v..liiijni  ; 
His  very  imiiio  u  Tillo  I'li-.- ;  .11, .1  next, 
Hi«  life  11  C.jiiliilentar.v  i.ii  the  Text, 
O,  « liat  n  Jli.uiinient  iif  t'lurious  \v..rth, 
When  in  a  New  PMilion  lio  coiiiiji.  furtli 
Witlioiit  Eniiliis  iiiuj-  we  think  lie'll  be 
In  Leaves  an.l  CveiB  ..f  Eternity." 

After  the  restortition  of  Charles  JL,  :\Ir.  Silloway 
says  that  he  becaine  popular  with  I  he  King,  wdio  made 
liira  one  of  his  "  Chaplains  in  ordinary,"  :ind  olVered 
him  the  position  of  Canon  of  Windsor.  Though  a 
minister  in  the  f^nglish  Church,  fond  of  its  ceremonies 
and  attracted  by  its  fascinating  forms,  lie  nevertheless 
had  more  or  less  Presbyterian  lilood  in  his  veins  and 
was  forced  to  decline  the  canonry.  He  finally  left  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  iind  after  for  a  time  following  his 
non-conforming  instincts,  w.is  again  attracted  into  the 
church,  and  in  IGlio  took  holy  orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  the  church  of  "  St.  Peter  in  the  East," 
in  Oxford.  But  again  he  was  disappointed  and  once 
more  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  dbsseuting 
brethren,  wdiere  he  renmined  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Presbyterian  plot  in  lii.S:',,  when  lie  returned  to 
Liglefield  and  died  unmarried  in  November,  lli.SL 

It  is  impossible  in  the  sjiace  allowed  for  this  narra- 
tive to  do  justice,  even  by  a  casual  reference,  to  all 
the  men  who  made  their  mark  in  Newbury  during  the 
first  century  of  its  life.     In  the  wonls  of  Hon.  George 

Lunt  : 

"  Faiiiiliarnanies  they  bi.re,  let  l..sl, 
Kent,  rarker,  Muuily,  I'l.i..', 
Franklin  an.l  Tm.y,  N..y.-M  an.l  laiiit, 
Suns  of   11... lal  l,..|..'. 

But  why  IT.. .11  II. .■  .r.i...l.l.M  n.ll, 

Shurt,  W Il..i.l^.,  S|..'i r,  \V.-st, 

Hartletl  .....1  i.-L..-.,l,  ..II  II. ..r  Ilir..!.-, 
Beneath  ih.ii  .I..1....I  i.'..l.'- 


CH  A  PTKII    C.\  LI  I. 

M-'AVUrilY  — (r„«/n,i„./l. 

Tin;  new  century  opened  with  an  increasing  and 
still  more  scattered  ])Opuliilion.  The  people  living 
on  the  lionlers  of  Newliiiy  and  Knwley  built  a 
meeliiig-hiiuse  in  1702,  and  coinbiiiiiig  the  names  of 
the  two  towns  at  first  called  the  parish   "  Kowlbury." 
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In  1704  the  parish  was  incorporated  as  "Bylield 
Parish."  As  the  story  goes,  tlie  name  owes  its  origin 
to  a  rivalry  between  the  Sewall  and  Dummer  families. 
Henry  Sewall,  the  settler,  selected  his  farm  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Parker,  while  Richard  Dum- 
mer selected  his  along  the  south  side.  Though  tlie 
families  had  for  generations  lived  harmoniously, 
when  that  section  of  the  town  became  a  parish  there 
was  quite  a  sharp  contention  between  them  about 
the  name.  Both  families  claimed  the  honor  of  the 
name,  and  when  the  contest  was  carried  into  the 
General  Assembly  it  was  finally  settled  by  Judge  By- 
field,  a  member,  who  rose  and  offered  to  make  the 
parish  a  present  if  they  would  name  it  for  him.  His 
proposal  was  at  once  agreed  to  and  he  presented  to 
the  church  the  plate  for  the  conunuuion  service  and 
also  a  bell.  The  silver  tankards  were  afterwards 
burned  with  the  church,  hut  other  pieces  of  the 
service  are  still  in  use.  Judge  Nathaniel  Byfield 
was  born  in  Long  Ditten,  Sussex,  England,  in  1G53, 
and  was  the  sou  of  Richard  Byfield,  one  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  divines.  He  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1674,  and  alter  a  short  residence  in  Boston 
as  a  merchant  he  removed  to  Bristol,  then  the  shire- 
town  of  Bristol  County  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
occupied  lor  thirty-eight  years  the  i)osition  of  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1724  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  also  served  as  judge  in  the  same 
court.  He  was  also  at  various  times  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  member  of  the  Council 
and  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Bylield  Parish  was  Rev. 
Moses  Hale,  wlio  was  ordained  November  17,  1706. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Thomasini  Hale, 
who  came  from  Hertfordshire  in  England  and  settled 
in  Newbury  in  163.').  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  July 
10,  1G78,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1699.  His 
ministry  closed  with  his  death,  in  .lanuary,  1743. 

In  1705  the  town  voted  to  grant  the  old  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Parish  to  Richard  Brown,  with 
liberty  to  remove  it.  Thus  the  plan  to  convert  it 
into  a  court-house  and  school  house  was  abandoned. 
In  1706  Henry  Short,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  died 
while  holding  the  office  of  town  clerk,  as  its  fifth 
incumbent.  Up  to  the  present  time  that  office  has 
been  held  by  the  lollowiug  persons: 

.Tolm  Wuodbridge,  appointed  in  10:55. 
Eilward  Itiiwsou,  appoiuted  November  10, 1638. 
John  Lowle,  appointed  April  1,  1047. 
Antliony  Sonieiliy,  appointed  June  :J0,  1047. 
Ilfliry  Stiort,  appointed  Marcb  20,  lr,8.i. 
liiclnivd  Browne,  Jr.,  appointed  October  :iO,  1706. 
Nathaniel  t'oftin,  appointed  Octot>er 'J,  1711. 
Josepli  Collin,  appointed  March  11,  1748-41). 
Dndley  Colnian,  appointed  September  2:1,  177:i. 
Edmund  Sawyer,  appointed  .\pril  it,  1776. 
John  Atliinson,  appointeil  March  14,  17S6. 
Ezra  Hale,  appointe,!  April  (',,  18(>7. 
Stuart  Chase,  appointed  .March  li.  184-1. 
Joshua  Colli]],  apiiointed  March  1  J,  IS.iO. 
Williau]  Little,  appointed  .March  '-',  !s.'i7. 

The   present   clerk,    Frank    Ferguson,   of  Byfiehl, 


the  successor  of  Mr.  Little,  was  first  chosen  in  1.S84. 
In  1725,  the  Third  Parish  in  Newbury,  now  the 
First  in  Newburyport,  was  organized,  and  on  ihe 
25th  of  June  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  On 
the  19th  of  the  following  January,  Rev.  John  Lowell 
was  ordained  as  the  pastor.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  trace  the  history  of  this  church,  as  it  will 
be  found  where  it  more  properly  belongs,  in  the 
sketch  of  Newbury jiort. 

In  1731  the  town  voted  to  build  a  town-house,  in 
Chandler's  Lane,  now  Federal  Street,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Second  Parish  was  divided,  and  the  Fourth 
formed,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
.sketch  of  West  Newbury.  The  town-house  was 
finished  in  1735,  and  deeded  to  the  county  on  the 
19th  of  February  in  that  year,  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  revert  to  the  town  and  parish  if  no  court 
should  be  held  in  it  for  nine  months.  Instead  of 
Chandler's  Lane,  its  first  proposed  location,  it  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £530  10,5/t.  on  land  given  by  Benja- 
min Morse,  opposite  the  head  of  Marlborough  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  March  5th,  1780,  when  it  was 
sold  by  auction  to  John  Mycall.  While  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  county  it  was  occupied  as  a 
town-house,  court-house  and  school-house. 

In  1744  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Newbury  built  a 
meeting-house  in  what  was  afterwards  called  Belle- 
ville, but  it  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  West  Parish  as  a  vestry,  and  the 
Friends  built  another  house  near  Turkey  Hill. 

In  1743  a  controversy  arose  between  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Toppan  and  some  of  the  members  of  his  church, 
which  for  a  time  disturbed  and  excited  the  town.  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy  Mr.  Toppan  wrote  to 
his  disaft'ected  church  members  the  following  letter: 

"To  Cii.iRLES  Pierce.  Esquire,  in  Newbury  ; 

Sir:  I  liave  been  i]iformed  that  some  yt  are  called  schemers,  by 
otheiti  new-liglit  men  (for  Satan  being  now  especially  transformed  into 
ai]  ai]i;el  of  light,  they  pretend  unto),  have  drawn  up  some  articles 
against  me,  some  respecting  my  doctrine  taught  in  publick,  some 
respecting  my  belief  in  sevei-al  articles  of  religion,  and  some  respecting 
my  practices,  and  I  l)avo  been  told  you  have  the  original  by  you.  I 
have  h)ng  desired  to  see  it,  but  could  never  yet  obtain  it.  This  is 
therefore,  a  desire  of  you  to  send  me  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
attested,  for  1  an)  obliged  to  go  to  York  Superior  Court  ye  next  week, 
and  would  carry  it  with  me  to  show  to  the  superior  judges  for  their 
ji]dg]ne]]t  upon  the  whole  as  to  my  doctrines,  whether  they  be  right  or 
]io,  for  which  I  proi)osc  to  carry  my  sermons  reflected  upon,  as  to  my 
pri]icipies,  wliethcr  they  be  right  or  no  (though  in  the  paper  before 
mentioned  I  believe  there  are  many  things  false,  for  I  never  yet  know 
a  schei]]e  thiit  woubi  not  lie).  As  to  my  practices,  whether  right  or  no, 
I  sl]!in  leave  the]u  to  judge  aud  detern]ine.  I  purpose  to  carry  with 
me  a  copy  of  wliiit  I  now  send  to  you,  to  shew  it  to  them,  if  you  an- 
swer not  my  request  in  sending  mo  the  original  or  au  attested  copy. 
••  Sir  I  am  yours  to  serve  in  what  1  may, 

"  Christopher  Topp.vn." 

In  the  next  year  the  aggrieved  brethren  called  an 
fx  parte  council  of  eight  churches,  which  met  at 
Newbury  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  examined  nine 
charges  made  against  their  jiastor.  The  council  jus- 
tified the  brethren  and  condemned  Mr.  Toppan,  ad- 
vising them,  however,  "to  hearken  to  any  reasonable 
method    whereby    their    final    separation    from    the 
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church  and  parish  miglit  be  ]>roveiitc(l,"  and  con- 
cluding by  saying  that  "  however,  we  utterly  di.sap- 
[>rnve  of  unnecessary  separation  as  parlakini;-  of  great 
guilt  and  accompanied  witli  great  scandal,  yet  look- 
ing upon  your  circumstances  as  extraordiiuiry  and 
deplorable,  we  cannot  think  you  blameworthy,  if, 
with  good  advice,  you  seek  more  wledcsome  food  for 
your  souls  and  i>ut  yonrsi'lves  nndi-r  tlie  wateii  of  a 
shepherd  in  whom  you  can  confide." 

OnthelUst  of  August  an  c.r  j,„iir  council,  called 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tojipan,  met  at  Newbury,  and 
after  an  examination  of  the  charges,  ac(piitted  Mr. 
Toppan  of  nearly  all  the  charges  and  censured  his 
opponents  for  their  "  disorderly  walking,"  advising 
them  to  return  "  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  him  who  Ii.ad  been  so  faithful 
and  useful  a  pastor  tor  near  tilty  years." 

The  result  of  the  difticulty  was  that  the  aggrieved 
brethren  joined  with  some  di.satf'eeted  members  of  the 
llev.  Mr.  Lowell's  church  and  formed,  in  1740,  wdiat  is 
now  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport, 
and  settled  in  March,  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  as  their 
pastor.  A  I'urther  reference  to  this  church  also  will 
be  Ibund  in  the  sketch  of  Newburyp.irt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  covenant  which  was  signed  by  nineteen 
seceding  members  of  the  First  Church  : 


"W'e,  tlie  siib3cribiii|>c  bretliren,  who 
Churi-h  in  Nowbury,  .iiiil  ]iave  IliuuKlit  it 
Iri.iu,  .Ic)  iilso  look  ui«iii  it  om-  ilut.v  to 
specially  iis  we  appr.'lKMid  tliis  may  1«!  f" 
illl.TBSt  of  the  Iti'llw-inel'a  kiiig.lojn,  as  V 
Kilificalion  ami  comfort. 

"Wo  ilo  tbcrcfore,  as  vvi-  trust,  in  tliv  f.'a 


,valk  I 


111  oiili-r  of  till- 


.■tin 
o.s,,.,.|. 


,1  ,lay  of 

laniiary,  1711 

Mos.,.> 
Ivhia 

Iti-a.lNtr.ot. 
.1  I'lv-bury. 

.loliri 

Iti.Il! 

lln.wn. 
nl  Hall. 

li.-nj; 

inin    KniKbt. 

Willi, 

ni  llrown. 

IfcMJ: 

uin  Pii-rco. 

Th. 


ir  iluly  to  witb.l,; 
it<T  into  a  irliiiri': 
tin.   glory  of  Co.l 


I  I'iko 


Danifl  Wulls. 
.loaqih  llidili'n. 
Nallianiil  .\lki) 
.lonatban  I'Innn 
Daniel  llomhvic 


Silval 


I'hiiner. 
1(1    lliill. 
n;;  r.ttin-.ll. 


Major  loKjilwin. 

On    the   lull    of  .in iry,  174ii,  the  parisli    of  By- 

licld  V(jtcd  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  tifty-si.x 
feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  whiidi  was  coni- 
ideted  during  the  following  summer.  In  174S  the 
town  granted  to  .John  ('roi'ker  liberty  to  build  a 
rope-walk  "  along  by  the  windnuH"  and  to  improve 
the  place  for  ten  yetirs  for  tlie  manufacture  of  rope 
and  no  other  purpose.  The  windmill  stood  near  the 
trog  i)ond  and  was  erected  in  1703.  <  )n  the  Illth  of 
November,  174"),  Ivcv.  .John  Tucker  wtis  settled  .as  a 
colleague  with  Rev.  .Mr.  Toppan.  In  .Jtinuary,  1743, 
liev.  Moses  Hale,  pastor  ol  the  Hyfield  Church,  died 
and  Rev.  I^Ioses  Parsons,  of  (iloucestcr,  was  settled 
.lune  21,  1744,  in  his  [dace. 

After  the  detith  of  Itev.  Mr.  Topjiaii,  on  the  23d  of 
.Iiilv,  1747,  Mr.  Tucker  entered    into   the  full  charge 


of  the  pastorate.  Mr.  Toppan  was  a  initive  of  New- 
bury ;ind  a  gradiialeof  Harvard  in  l(',;il.  His  monu- 
ment bears  the  following  inscripti'iii  : 


lhi.  Bo.ly  of  til,,  l:,. 


..|.l,..,Top|.:. 


urth  Vaitnv  of 
-.aniins,  ..■urn|Ui. 
1.1  Lib-,  skill...l 


n-  l...tb  by  bis  !)..( 
l'ra.|i.-...,f  I'll. 


ik 


anil  Surgiry,  vvbo  .U-ci-.iseil  .Inly  SI,  1717.  ni  tlii.7ntb  yi-.n  ..1  bi»  aKi' anil 
tbf  .jlst  of  bi.<  I'ast.iral  ollice." 

In  I7ijl  the  I'^iith  P.irisb  in  N'cwbiiry  was  incor- 
porated, and  settled  Itev.  Olive. r  Noble  as  their  |.a,stor. 
Mr.  Noble  was  born  in  (Coventry,  ( '.inn.,  in  17.:i;anil 
graduated  at  Yale  College  inl7.".7.  lie  was.scttb.,! 
in  Newbury  Se[)tember  1,  17b2,  tind  resigmd  .\pril  7, 
17.S4,  being  afterwards  .«eHled  in  New  Castle,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  December  lo,  17(12.  This  church  is 
now  within  the  limits  id' Newburyport,  and  has  been 
known  in  later  years  as  ihe  lielleville  Congregational 
Church,  to  which  I'urther  refen.nce  may  be  found  in 
the  sketch  of  Newdjurypiu't. 

The  year  17G3  was  niadu  memorable  by  the  open- 
ing of  Dummer  Academy,  on  Monday,  February  27th 
in  that  year.  William  Dummer,  the  Ibunder  of  the 
academy,  was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Dumnier,  who 
came  from  the  small  parish  of  Bisbopstoke,  near  ."<outh- 
ain|iton,  in  1632,  and  after  a  four  years'  resilience  in 
Boston  and  Ro.xbury,  settled  in  Newbury.  His 
brother,  Stejihen,  came  to  New  England  in  163.'i,  but 
returned  with  his  family  ten  years  after,  one  of  his 
daughters,  Jane,  marrying  Henry  Sevvall,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Newbury  and  jirogenilor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  which  Judge  Samuel  was  a  distinguisheil  mem- 
ber. Richard  Dummer  became  ii  hirge  landholder 
and  probably  ihe  richest  man  in  the  province.  Hav- 
ing been  a  magi-trate,  after  Winthrop  luid  completed 
his  victory  over  Harry  Vane,  with  whom  Dummer 
to(jk  sides,  he  was  dropped  from  the  magistracy  and 
lost  his  gun  and  sword  under  the  disarming  act.  He 
liveil  on  his  farm,  imported  cattle  and  fruit-trees  from 
Kngland,  luiilt  a  mill  at  the  river,  and  steadily  in- 
creased his  estate.  Of  his  livi;  sons,  Jeremitih,  the 
silversmith  of  Boston,  has  already  been  referreil  to. 

Jereniiah  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Jeremy 
anil  William  the  founder  of  the  academy.  Wil- 
liam was  born  in  Boston  in  1()77,  and  the  first  we 
know  of  him  was  his  living  in  Plymouth,  England,  and 
acting  as  eommi.ssioner  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
While  thus  employed  he  receiveil  from  government 
the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governorof  his  native 
province.  He  returned  home  in  17Ui,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  wdiose  dtiugbter 
Katherine  was  his  wife.  Samuel  Shute  came  Irom 
England  at  the  same  time  as  the  succe.ssur  of  Gover- 
nor I), idlcy.  (iovernor  Shute,  by  ctirrying  out  the  in- 
striu'tions  of  the  King  to  insist  upon  a  li.xed  annual 
stiliiry,  made  himself  unpo]uilar  with  the  coli}nists,  and 
after  a  contest  of  six  years  he  gtive  up  the  battle  and 
suddenly  embarked  tor  England.  Though  noniinally 
Governor,  he  never  returned,  jinil  William  Dumnier 
during  that  time  acted  in  his  place.      Alter  a  service 
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of  six  years,  in  1728,  William  Burnet  was  transferred 
from  the  chief  magistracy  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  served  one  year 
until  his  death,  in  September,  1729,  when  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  was  re-instated,  to  be  supplanted  by  Wm.  Tailor 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  following  year,  who 
acted  as  Governor  until  the  accession  of  Joiiaihan 
Belcher,  August  8,  17.30.  During  the  thirty-nine 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Newbury,  for 
the  most  part  in  retirement,  but  always  dispensing  a 
generous  hospitality,  and  indulging  his  generous  in- 
stincts by  benefactions,  of  which  the  foundation  of  the 
Byfield  Academy  was  the  most  important  and  lasting. 
His  wife  was  born  in  England  in  1690,  and  brought 
up  with  all  the  social  advantages  which  the  position 
of  her  father  as  member  of  Parliament  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  necessarily 
afforded.  She  died  in  Boston,  in  1752,  where  he  also 
died  October  10,  17fil.  By  his  will,  made  seven 
years  before,  he  gave  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Fox'croft  and 
Chauncey,  of  Boston,  and  Nathaniel  Dummer,  of  New- 
bury, trustees,  his  dwelling-house  and  a  farm  in  New- 
bury, the  rents  and  profits  to  be  emi)li)yed  in  erect- 
ing a  school-house  and  in  support  of  a  master.  The 
appointment  of  master  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  five  Byfield  freeholders  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually at  the  regular  parish  meeting,  and  to  act  with 
the  minister  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being. 

The  master  was  to  be  chosen  for  life,  unless,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency  or  immorality,  the  overseers 
of  Harvard  College  should  see  fit  to  remove  him.  The 
ability  to  read  English  was  the  only  qualification  for 
admission. 

The  trustees  erected  a  small  building  in  1762, 
which  is  represented  to  have  been  a  common  one- 
story  building,  about  twenty  feet  sijuare,  which  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  academy.  The  first 
master  chosen  by  a  committee,  whose  names  have 
been  lost,  was  Samuel  Moody,  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Moo<ly,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury. 
W^illiam  had  three  sons, — Samuel,  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
Caleb  was  the  father  of  another  Samuel,  minister  of 
the  parish  in  York,  who  had  a  son  Joseph,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1718,  town  clerk  of  York,  register  of 
deeds,  county  judge  and  finally  a  preacher  in  Upper 
York.  Joseph  was  the  father  ol'  Samuel,  the  first 
master  of  Hummer  Academy. 

Samuel,  the  master,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1746, 
and  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  York  (irammar 
School,  which  he  taught  about  si.xteen  years,  until  his 
election  to  the  preceptorship  of  the  academy. 

Under  Master  Moody  the  institution  met  with 
une.Kpected  success.  It  was  established  at  a  time 
when  the  peoi)le  of  New  England  were  beginning  to 
feel  ambitious  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  education 
than  the  common  schools  were  able  to  furnish,  and 
Hummer  Academy  precisely  met  their  wauls.  In 
the  twenty-seven  years  closing  with  the  year  1790, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-live  students  in 


the  academy;  from  1790  to  1809,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four;  from  1809  to  1819,  one  hundred  and 
four;  from  1819  to  1821,  sixty-one;  and  from  1821  to 
1843,  inclusive,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three;  or 
for  the  seventy  years  of  its  life,  the  records  of  which 
are  accessible  to  the  writer,  an  average  of  twenty-one 
per  year.  Among  these  may  be  found  the  names  of 
Hon.  Theophilus  Bradbury,  of  Portland ;  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Cutts,  of  Kittery ;  Hon.  Moses  Davenport,  of 
Newburyport;  Hon.  Ellas  Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem ; 
Hon.  Edward  Dowse,  of  Charlestown  ;  Hon,  Jonathan 
Freeman,  of  Boston;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of 
Charlestown;  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  Scarborough; 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Nelson,  of  Rowley ;  Hon.  Samuel 
O-good,  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  Byfield;  Hon. 
Oliver  Peabody,  of  Andover;  Hon.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  of  Salem;  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover; 
Commodore  Edward  Preble,  of  Portland  ;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  of  Pepperell ;  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  of 
Boston;  Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Cambridge;  Hon. 
John  Wentworth,  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  Hon. 
Phillips  White,  of  Newburyport.  The  above  were  all 
before  1790.  There  may  be  found  on  the  lists  since 
then  the  names  of  Parker  and  Nehemiah  Cleaveland, 
of  Byfield  and  Topsfield ;  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  of 
Rowley  ;  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  of  Newburyport ;  Alfred 
Johnson,  of  Freeport,  Maine;  Edward  S.  Rand,  of 
Newburyport ;  Joseph  Hale  Abbott,  of  Wilton,  N.  H. ; 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  of  Newburyport;  Rev. 
Ephraim  Peabody,  of  Wilton,  N.  H. ;  Nathaniel  J. 
Lord,  of  Ipswich;  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Rox- 
bury  ;  Otis  P.  Lord,  of  Ipswich  ;  Ebenezer  Bradbury, 
of  Newburyport ;  William  D.  Northend,  of  Byfield, 
and  Rev.  George  D.  Wildes,  of  Newburyport. 

In  1782  the  academy  was  incorporated  and  the 
entire  charge  of  the  institution,  including  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  fifteen 
trustees.  Mr.  Moody  resigned  March  25,  1790,  and 
died  at  Exeier  on  the  17th  of  December,  1790. 

His  gravestone  in  an  old  graveyard  in  York,  Maine, 
where  he  was  buried,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"  Integer  vitic  sietovisque  i)urus." 
'■  HiTu  lies  tlie  remains  of  Samuel  Momly,  Esq.,  Preceptor  of  Hum- 
mer Academy,  tlie  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts.  Ho 
left  no  children  to  mourn  his  sudden  death,  for  he  died  a  hachelor,  yet 
his  numerous  pupils  in  the  United  States  will  ever  retain  a  lively  sense 
of  the  sociality,  industry,  integrity  and  piety  he  possessed  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  as  well  as  the  disinterested,  zealous,  faithful  and  useful 
manner  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Academy  for  30  years.  He 
died  at  E.\eter,  N.  H.,  December  17"',  ITUO,  aged  70  yeare." 

Dummer  Academy,  called  in  its  earlier  years  Dum- 
mer School,  is  still  a  flourishing  and  useful  institution, 
The  trustees  under  the  act  of  incorporation  were 
Hon.  .reremiah  Powell,  Hon.  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Hon.  .Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  Rev. 
Charles  Chauncey,  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  Rev.  John 
Tucker,  Rev.  Thomas  Carey,  Samuel  Moody,  William 
Powell,  Micajah  Sawyer,  Dummer  Jewett,  Samuel 
Osgood,  Nathaniel  Tracey  and  Richard  Dummer,  and 
among  their  successors  have  been  Theophilus  Par- 
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suns,  Daniel  Appleton  White,  John  Picljoring;,  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  Samuel  S.  Wilde,  Rev.  Tlionias  P).  Fox 
and  Leverelt  Saltonstall. 

Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Poston,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  17(17,  succeeded  Mr.  Afoody  and  served 
until  180;i,  when  he  returned  to  Poston,  wliere  he  died 
in  1S27.  In  1797,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  academy  received  from  the  State  a  grant 
of  half  a  township  of  land.  Mr.  Smith  was  followed 
hy  In'MJamiu  .\llen,  a  graduate  of  Prowu  University 
in  1797,  who  held  the  otfice  only  two  years,  being  ap- 
pointed, in  1811,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  Penn.sylvania  University.  After  leaving  the  pro- 
fessorship lie  taught  an  academy  in  Hyde  Park, 
Xew  York,  where  he  died.  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  a 
native  <if  Wilton,  N.  H.,  succeeded  Mr.  Allen  iu  1811, 
and  served  until  18111.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1787  and  before  going  to  Bytield  was  a  tutor  at  Har- 
vard and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Coventry,  Conn. 
Alter  leaving  the  academy  he  live<l  for  a  time  on  his 
farm  in  An<lover,  after  which  he  was  settled  over  a 
churtdi  in  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  and  died  in  IS.VJ. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in  1819,  was  Samuel 
Adams,  a  native  of  (Jeorgetown  and  a  graduate  at 
Harvard  in  180(:;.  He  taught  school  in  Salem  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  before  going  to  By- 
field.    He  resigned  in  1821  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

Jlr.  Adams  was  followed  in  18:il  by  Nehemiah 
Cleavelanil,  a  native  of  Topsfield,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  academy,  and  who  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1S13.  Before  going  to  liytield  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Bowdoin,  and  after  a  service  as  [irincipal  of 
nineteen  years  he  resigned  iu  1849,  and  was  appointed 
])rincipal  of  the  High  School  of  Lowell.  He  subse- 
quently received  the  appointment  of  jirincipal  of  a 
female  seminary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Adams,  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1834.  When 
appointed  jirincipal,  in  1840,  he  was  a  settled  minister 
in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  The  recent  history  of 
the  Academy  is  t(jo  well  known  to  be  traced  in  this 
narrative. 

In  1703  two  hundred  and  si.\  of  the  "water-side 
people,"  as  they  were  called,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  be  set  otT  from  Newbury  ami  incorporated 
as  a  town.  In  17()4  the  prayer  of  the  iietitiouers  was 
granted  and  Newbnryjiort  was  inc(u-porated.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  incorporation  will  be  found 
more  fully  referred  to  in  their  appropriate  place  in  the 
sketch  of  Newburyport. 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revcdution  little  oc- 
curred specially  deserving  mention  in  a  narrative  nec- 
essarily confined  to  the  more  ])rominent  features  in 
the  town's  history.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  allude  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  event  in  our  national 
career.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  a  few  words 
the  part  which  Newbury  look  and  reconl  the  names 
of  tlie  men  it  furnished  in  that  memorable  struggle. 
1()8J 


In  the  various  wars  which  had  allected  the  colony 
and  province  of  Massachusetts,  Newbury  had  been 
always  inspired  with  patriotic  seatinieuts,  and  had 
borne  its  full  share  of  the  Imrdens. 

The  settlement  on  the  river  i'arker  had  been 
scarcely  made  before  the  PcijUod  W^ir  cnnl'nmted  the 
colonies,  and  Newbury  was  c:illf(i  on  lo  furnish  eight 
of  the  one  hundreil  and  sixty  men  included  in  the 
Jlassachusetts  (juola.  In  King  Philip's  Wars,  be- 
tween August  5,  ICu'y,  and  .lanuary  28,  liJ7(i,  New- 
bury furnished  forty-eight  men  and  forty  si. x  horses 
and  Iiad  thirty-seven  men  impressed,  making  eighty- 
five  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv-niue  ratable 
polls. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  not  long 
after  followed,  Newbury  was  at  the  front,  and  Captain 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  Lieutenant  James  Smith,  Ensign 
Wm.  Longfellow,  Sergeant  Increase  Pillsbury,  Wm. 
Mitchell  and  Jabez  Musgrave  were  castaway  and  lost 
on  an  expedition  against  Cajie  Breton. 

In  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg  in  174-'i  many 
Newbury  sildiers  were  engaged,  among  whom  was 
Major  Jloses  Titcomb,  a  descendant  of  William  Tit- 
comb,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  exjiedition 
against  Crown  Point,  in  17.'>4,  Major  Titcomb  was 
prominent,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
(Jeorge,  September  8,  1755.  On  the  plains  of  (iuebec, 
with  General  W<ilfe,  Newbury  had  its  representa- 
tives, among  wliom  was  William  I>aveuport,  who 
establislied  the  tavern  wliicli  bore  the  name  of  his 
fallen  commander. 

William  Davenport  was  born  in  Boston  in  1717, 
and  went  to  Newbury,  where  he  married,  in  1740, 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Moses  Gerrish.  In  17-59  he 
was  living  in  a  liouse  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street 
and  Market  Square,  and  before  the  expedition  against 
(Juebee,  under  General  Wolfe,  he  received  a  captain's 
commission,  and,  recruiting  a  com[)an}',  marched  tojoia 
the  army,  and  was  present  with  his  men  at  the  surren- 
der of  the  French  stronghold.  When  Capt.  Davenport 
left  home  and  wife  and  live  children  he  gave  his  wife 
a  guinea,  all  the  money  he  had,  and  told  her  she 
must  make  th.at  answer  while  he  was  gone.  After  an 
absence  of  seven  mouths,  he  asked  her,  on  his  return, 
how  "  she  had  got  a](mg,"  and  she  answered  by  pro- 
ducing the  guinea  and  presenting  it  to  him.  He 
shortly  after  established  the  "  Wolfe  Hotel,"  on  the 
corner  of  Threadneedle  Avenue  and  State  Street, 
which  w.as  burned  in  the  fire  of  18n.  A  sign  bear- 
ing a  ]>ortrait  of  (len.  Wolfe,  jiainted  l>y  Moses  Cole, 
a  French  refugee,  hung  over  tlie  door,  and  is  now  iu 
the  museum  of  relics  and  curiosities  at  the  home  of 
th(>  late  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore,  at  Indian  Hill. 

Tlie  fi)llowing  is  u  roll  of  Capt.  Davenport's  com- 
pany, most  of  whom  were  probably  residents  in  \ew- 
burv  : 


11.  navciipurt,  Cupl. 
mills  Snwl,  l.iiMit. 
t^liom  Biirbank,  Liout. 


•ill,  KhsiKl, 


John  Sluoily,  St-rgt. 
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Daniel  Pike,  Sergt. 
Mattliew  PettiDgell,  Sergt. 
.lusluia  Colby,  Corp. 
Theodore  Ford,  Corp. 
Slepheo  Morse,  Corp. 
Daniel  Poor,  Corp. 
Wm.  Stevens,  Drum. 

Pi-ilalis. 
Luke  Swett. 
Stephen  Colhy. 
Theodore  Barnard. 
John  Brock. 
Wm.  Matthews. 
James  Ward. 
John  Caswell. 
Daniel  Knigllt. 
Nulhaniel  Rohy. 
Richard  Pierce. 
Theodore  Moody. 
Andrew  Hilton. 
Paul  Pearson. 
Nathan  Peabody. 
Wni.  Clarke. 


Zehediah  Hunt. 
Michael  Short. 
John  Currier, 
.loseph  Woodman. 
Ezra  Cluff. 
Daniel  PiUsbury. 
Joshua  Morso. 
Eben  Burbank. 
Enoch  Bailey. 
Zachariah  Beiil. 


Wr 


,  GrifNn 


Jeremiah  Pearson. 
Enoch  Chase. 
Edmund  Bailey,  Jr. 
John  Stevens. 
Samuel  Wyatt. 
Wm  Cheney. 
Nathaniel  Brown. 
Richard  Sanborn. 
Sherborn  Tilton. 
Jacob  Burrill. 
Samuel  Huse. 


After  the  passage  <if  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  Newbury,  on  the  21st  of  October 
in  that  year,  at  which  instructions  were  given  to 
Joseph  Gerrish,  the  Representative  of  Newbury,  con- 
cerning his  proper  action  in  the  premises.  In  the 
spring  of  1770,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  a  committee  of 
sixteen  was  appointed  to  circuhite  a  written  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  by  persons  agreeing  not  to  purchase 
any  goods  of  certain  importers,  and  not  to  purchase 
or  use  any  tea.  The  following  is  the  agreement  cir- 
culated by  the  committee ; 


'  Whereas  it  evidently  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  ye 
'  of  the  Provinces  to  Discourage  and  by  all  Lawful 
ur  to  prevent  ye  Transportation  of  Goods  from  Great 
ourage  Industry,  Oeconomy  and  Manufactures  amongst 


Political  welfart 
Means  Endeavo 
Britiiin,  and  Em 
ourSelvcs ; 

"We,  therefore,  ye  Subscribers  being  Willing  to  Contribute  our  mito 
for  the  Publick  Good,  do  lierehy  promise  and  Engage  to  and  with 
each  other.  That  we  will,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  promote  and  Encourage 
ye  use  and  Consumption  of  all  useful  Articles  Manufactured  in  this 
Province,  and  that  we  will  not  (knowingly),  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, purchase  any  goods  of,  or  have  any  Concerns,  by  way  of  Trade, 
with,  John  Bernard,  James  McMasters,  Patrick  McMaaters,  John  Meen, 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  William  Jackson,  Theophilus  Lillie,  John  Taylor 
and  Amo  and  Elizabeth  Cummin,  all  of  Boston,  or  Israel  Williams, 
Esquire,  and  son,  of  Hatfield,  or  Henry  Barns,  of  Marlborough,  or  any 
Person  acting  by  or  under  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  that  shall  or  may  import  Goods  from  Great 
Britian  contrary  to  ye  Agreement  of  ye  United  Body  ot  Merchants,  or 
of  any  Persons  that  purchase  of  or  Trades  with  them,  or  any  of  them 
ye  sd  Importers  before  a  General  Importation  takes  place  (Debts  before 
Contracted  only  excepted), 

"And  if  it  doth  or  may  hereafter  appear  that  Iheie  is  any  Ship 
Builder  in  Newbury  Port,  or  any  other  Town  wheresoever  in  New 
England,  that  has  so  little  regard  for  ye  Publick  welfare  as  to  under- 
take to  Build  any  Ship,  Schooner  or  Sea  faring  Vessel  for  any  Foreign 
or  any  other  Person,  And  take  ye  pay  for  ye  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  Goods  Imported  Contrary  to  ye  Agreement  of  sd  Merchants,  We 
promise  and  Engage  not  to  have  any  Connection  by  way  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  (Debts  before  Contracted  only  excepted)  with  any  such  Ship 
Btiilder,  nor  sell  them  any  materials  for  Building  any  Such  Vessels 
But  we  will  look  up  nil  Such  Ship  Builders  (as  well  as  Importers  and 
Traders  with  Importers)  as  persons  Destitute  of  ye  principles  of  Common 
IluuuLuity  (Swayed  only  by  (heir  own  Private  Interest),  Enemies  to  their 
Country  and  worthy  of  Contempt.  .4nd  whereas  a  groat  part  of  ye 
Revenue  arising  by  virtue  of  ye  .\cts  of  Parliament  is  produc'd  from 
the  duty  paid  on  Tea,  We  do,  therefore,  Solomnly  Promise  not  to  pur- 
chase any  Foreign  Tea  or  Suffer  it  to  be  us'd  in  our  Families  upon  any 
Account  until  jo  sd  Revenue  .\ct8  are  Repeal'd  or  a  General  Importa- 


tion takes  place,  and  we  will  each  one  of  us,  as  we  have  proper  oppor- 
tunitys,  Reconmiend  to  all  pemons  to  do  ye  same.  And  we  do  hereby 
of  Our  own  free  will  and  Accord  Solemnly  promise  to  and  with  Each 
other,  That  we  will,  without  Evasion  or  Equivocation,  Faithfully  and 
truly  keep  and  observe  all  that  is  above  written.  And  whosoever  shall 
or  may  sign  these  Articles,  And  afterwards  (knowingly)  break  ye  same 
shall  by  us  be  esteem'd  as  a  Covenant  Breaker  and  Enemy  to  his 
Country,  a  Friend  to  slavery,  Deserving  Contempt.  .\ll  and  Singular 
of  these  Articles  to  Ooutinue  and  Remain  in  Force  untill  ye  sd  Act-s  be 
Repeal'd  or  a  General  Importation  takes  place.    .\s  witness  our  Hands." 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1772,  a  committee  of  six- 
teen was  appointed  by  the  town  "  to  take  under  con- 
sideration our  publick  greavancet "  and  "  the  in- 
fiingment  of  our  rights  and  liberties  and  report  forth- 
with." The  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1772,  and  it  was  voted  "  to  accept  the  report  of 
their  committee  and  that  it  be  entered  among  the 
reports  of  the  town,  there  to  stand  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  sense  they  have  of  their  invaluable 
rights  and  of  their  steady  determination  to  defend 
them  in  every  lawful  way  as  occasion  may  require." 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1773,  it  was  voted  by  the 
town  unanimously  : 

*'  Not  to  receive  the  tea  sent  by  the  East  India  Comjiany  to  America 
upon  the  terms  we  are  informed  it  is  now  sent  upon,  and  that  this 
town  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  the  importation  of  tea 
in  America,  so  long  as  the  duty  shall  remain  thereon,  either  by  the  East 
India  Company  or_in  any  other  way  whatever." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1774,  a  report  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  town,  which  closed  with  the 
following  admonition  : 

"  Beloved  brethren,  let  us  stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  wherewith  God 
and  the  British  Constitution,  in  conjunction  with  our  own,  have  made 
us  free,  that  neither  we  nor  our  posterity  after  us  (through  any  faults 
of  ours)  be  entangled  w  ith  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  time  having  now  arrived  for  actual  hostilities 
to  begin,  Newbury  entered  into  the  patriot  cause  with 
ardent  zeal,  and  at  once  set  about  furnishing  men  and 
means  to  make  it  successful.  On  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  soldiers  were  forwarded  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  these  were  followed  by  a  steady  stream  of 
recruits  running  through  the  seven  years  of  the  war. 
The  following  i.s  a  list  of  soldiers  furnished  by  New- 
bury, as  correct  as  it  can  be  made  up  from  the  State 
archives. 

Soldiers  from  Newbury  who  marched  April  19, 
1775,  and  formed  a  part  of  a  company  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  Gerrish,  serv- 
ing six  days, — 


Jonathan  Poor,  Capt. 
Moses  Ilsley,  Ist  Lieut. 
Simeon  Hale,  '2d  Lieut. 
Beiij.  Todd.  Sergt. 
Paul  Plunier,  Sergt. 

Stephen  Dole. 
Henry  Dole. 
David  Dole. 


John  Hale. 
Daniel  Hale,  Jr. 
Anthony  Ilslcy. 
John  Noyes. 
Wm.  Plunier. 
Mark  Flumcr. 
Stephen  Poor. 
John  Thurston. 
Benj.  Thurston. 
John  Nichols. 


Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Wm.  Rogers,  who 
marched  to  Cambridge,  April  19,  1775,  serving  nine 
davs,- 
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\Vm.  Il.)gi:r8,  Oipt. 
&inm.-l  Ciirr,  Lieut. 
WiiiHsh  X...v«.s,  Scrgt. 
Jo.sc|)h  Nfwi-ll.StTKt. 
Nathaniel  Hills,  Sc-rgt. 
Joshua  lirowii,  Sergt. 
Saiiiuul  I'illsbiuy,  Corji. 
Ezekiul  Mt-rrill,  l.'orp. 
Sathaii  EniiT.v,  0)i|i. 
MoSfS  Sloody,  Colli. 
Diiuivl  I'illsliiiij-,  llrumi 
Klihraini  KriuM-y.  Kifcr. 


Joseph  No.viM. 
Jiishua  (."hase, 
John  Cliuse. 
John  Kliot. 
Thoiuai!  Kollanshei.-. 
NeliLMuiah  Follansbee. 
.\aron  No.ves. 
John.FlaniU-rs. 

I^oliliers  in  the  compauy 
which  marched  to  Camhriilgc, 
six  days, — 

Gi.leon  Woodwell,  Capt. 


Joseph  (ioo.hi.igo. 
Ohe.liali  Hills. 
Saiuuej  Mills. 
Thomas  Hills. 
.Samuel  Ja.plish. 
Jacob  Jlerrick. 
I'ai-ker  Noy«.s. 


ivtti 


lie  I 

Mo.«h 


Murk  \Vi 
Samuel  !<. 
John  Me. 


gal. 


.\sa  liajlcy. 
John  Smith. 
Zobulon  Eng 
John  Emery 
.\l>el  Wooil.ii 

of    (iidcoi 


Woodwell 
April   I'.l,  1775,  serviiit;; 


.Stephen  Mitchell. 
Daniel  Kuighl,  Ji 


Elh 


ook. 


He.irj- 


I'att.  Garnish,  Sc 

Jobu  Dole,  t;orp. 

/Vifrtte*. 


rpt. 


J  a 

lie 

s  Sail 

ird 

Pi 

rk 

er  Ki 

Kli 

Pe 

te 

Stan 

woe 

Jo 

a 

Sniit 

1. 

\V 

n. 

Hale 

.\iulrew  stiokiiey. 
Jose])h  Allen. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Thomas  Noyes,  who 
marcliod  to  Cambridge,  Ajiril  20,  177'),  serving  four 
days,— 


Thomas  Xoyes,  Cajit. 
Enoch  Long,  Lieut. 
.\bner  llayley.  Ens. 
Moses  Briikett,  Ens. 

Joseph  Ames. 
Joseph  Brown,  Jr. 
Thomas  Chase. 
Abel  Chase. 
Joseph  Chase,  Jr. 
John  Chase. 
Parker  Chase. 
Daniel  Cheney. 
Winthrop  Colby. 
Nathan  Chaso. 
Enoch  Davis. 
Kobort  Davis. 


Nathl.  Emery. 
Wm.  Fo.ster. 
.Joseph  (ioodritlge. 
\Vm.  Hills. 
Benj.  Hills,  Jr. 
Thomas  Huso. 
Enoch  Long,  Jr. 
John  March. 
Moo<ly  Morse. 
Peter  Rogers. 
Thomas  Rogers. 
Silas  Rogers. 
John  Rowling,  Jr. 


Bai 


es  Short. 


Joshua  Sawyer. 
Daniel  Thurston. 


Soldiers  in  tlic  company  of  Slcplicn  Kent  in  the 
service  of  Massucliiisetts,  stiilioiieil  at  Ni-whury  in 
1775.— 


Stephen  Kent,  c:apt. 
Dudley  Cushiiian,  Lieut. 
Richard  Pettiugell,  Lieut. 
Daniel  Knight,  Sergt. 
John  Pearson,  Sergt. 
Josiah  Goodrich,  Sergt. 
Hezekiah  Goodhue,  Sergt. 
Parker  Jacipies,  Corp. 
Jidin  Hi.lden,  Cor]). 
Eben  Brown,  t.'orp. 
Edward  Swazey,  Corp. 
Samuel  l*earson.  Drum. 
George  Blunt,  Kifer. 


•iilea. 


Joseph  Luut. 


Enoch  Halo. 
Andrew  Sticknoy. 
James  SafTord. 
flioses  Akers. 
Inane  Tiltou. 
Rbeii  Moody. 
Joseph  Poor. 
John  Sweat. 
David  Boyiiton. 
Samuel  Pettiugell. 
Isiuic  Adams. 
Josiah  Pettiugell. 
Joseph  Allen. 
\Vm.  Bajley. 
Richard  Fhiuders. 


Caleb  James.  lienj.  JacUman,  Jr. 

John   Cheever.  Benj.  Maine. 

Daniel  Stlckney.  Cutting  Pettiugell,  Jr. 

Johu  BIy-  Amos  Morse. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Captain  (iidcoii  Parker, 

and  Colonel  Moses  Little's  rcj;iment,  wlio  eiili.-'ted  in 
1775,  tor  eight  mouths, — 

John  Ilallidav.  John  Silliiway. 


Soldiers  in  the  ( 
the  same  regiment, 
months, — 

Jacob  Gerrish,  Capt. 

Sihis  Adams,  Lieut. 

Amos  Atkinson,  Lieut. 

Nathl.  Pearson,  Sergt. 

Stephen  Lunt,  Sergt. 

Wni  Searl,  Sergt. 

Nathl.  Adams,  Sergt. 

Jacob  Hale,  Corp. 

Wm.  Morgeridge,  Corp. 

Eliphalat  Kilburn,  Corp. 

Joseph  Carr,  Corp. 

Benj.  Newman,  Drum.  &  Kifer. 

John  Keiiney,  Drum.  &  Fifer. 

PrmiU9. 
Enoch  Adams. 
Mark  Anthony. 
Edward  Deverish  Burke. 
John  Burbank. 
Jacob  Chizamore. 
Benj.  Beedle. 
John  Currier. 
Jedediah  Currier. 
William  Currier. 
Beuj.  Carr. 


Jo 

)nili;iny    of 
mil   enlistei 


Bu 


ell. 


.lac 


il)    (icrrish,   in 
1775,  for    eight 


Enoch  Flood. 
Will.  Flood. 
Daniel  Ooodridge. 
Oliver  Goodridge. 
John  Lunt. 
Aiiiiis  Merrill. 
Christopher  Merril 
liichard  Marlin. 
IVter  Ordway. 
Moses  Pettiugell. 
Samuel  Place. 


Be 


Eliphalet  Poor. 
Joseph  Rogers. 
Richard  Rolfe. 
Mose-s  Rollins. 
Stephen  Smith. 
John  Sawyer. 
Absalom  Th.iria 
Joshua  Taiipau. 


Soldiers  in  Captaii.  I'arnard's  company,  same  regi- 
ment, same  date  of  enlistment,  and  same  service, — 

Thomas  Brown,  Lieut.  Pricil,,. 


Nicholas  Titcoiub,  Sergt. 

Edmund  Colba,  Sergt. 

Willoughliy  Holt,  Corji. 

John  Cook,  Corp. 

John  Brown,  Coni. 

Isaac  Howard  Drum.  &  Fifer. 


John  Hii 

Be„j.  Co 


MaUepeac 
Aar.m  l)a^ 


There  were  scattering  enlistments  in  various  com- 
panies and  regiinents  in  1775  for  eight  months,  as 
follows: 

111  the  company  of  Captain  Jonathan  Evans,  Col- 
onel .lames  Frye's  regiment,  private  Peer  Hall ;  in 
tiie  company  pf  Captain  Gleason,  Colonel  Nixon's 
regiment,  jirivate  Samuel  Leacoren  ;  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Daniel  Gallusher,  Colonel  Kuggles  Wood- 
bridge's  regiment,  Lieutenant  Daniel  I'illsbiiry;  in 
the  company  of  Captain  William  Scott,  (Colonel  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent's  regiment,  private  .lohn  Tucker; 
in  the  company  of  Captain  Nailer  Hatch,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Bond's  regiment,  private  Moses 
Woodward;  and  in  the  company  of  Captain  .lohn 
Papkin,  Colonel  Richard  (iridley's  regiinent,  private 
Abraham  Waldron. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Captain  .loshua 
Prence,  in  Colonel  Edward  Wigglesworih's  regiment, 
enlisted  in  1776, — 
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Nathl.  Adams,  Lieut. 
Eliphalet  Kimball,  Sergt. 
John  Flaiulei-s,  Sergt. 
Joseph  Ryers,  Sergt. 
Jolin  Brown,  Corp. 
Katbl.  Chase,  Drum. 

Priratea. 
Neheiniah  Follansbee. 
Benjamin  Woodbury. 
Jacob  PetteDK«n. 
Daniel  Bradli-y. 
Samuel  Lankister. 
Abel  Greeuleaf. 


Jonathan  Thurston. 
Tiinotliy  Saunders. 
M(X)dy  Bloree. 
Abner  Kimball. 
Samuel  Jaquleh. 
James  Barker, 
liavid  Hale. 
John  Copp. 
Trustrim  Thurley. 
Stephen  Thurston. 
Thomas  Bolton. 
Silas  Rogers. 


Soldiers  drafted  in  177(i  for  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  Dodge  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Fran- 
cis,— 


Lient.  Ilsley. 
Ensign  Pilsbury. 
Oliver  Clark,  Lieut. 

Jonatlian  Piummcr. 
Joshua  Moody. 
Thomas  Follansbee. 
Richard  Martin. 
Jonathan  ('arleton. 
Woses  Lull. 
Nathan  Jaquiijb. 
David  Emei7. 
David  Dustin. 
George  Thompson. 
Pero  llall. 
Enoch  BoyntoD. 
Oliver  Martin. 
Amos  Carlefon. 


Wm.  Murray. 
Parker  Knight. 
Samuel  Rankin. 
Wm.  Nichols. 
James  Scott. 
James  Follansbee. 
Isaac  Plummer. 
Benjamin  Chase. 
Jonathan  Hazeltine. 
John  Emery. 
John  Bennett. 
Moses  Rogers. 
Amos  Merli. 
Hosea  Ilsly. 
Parker  Chase. 
John  Bayley. 
Charles  W'alkor. 
Eliphalet  Rollins. 


Soldiers  enlisted  1777  in  the  Continental  army  for 
three  years, — 


John  Catton. 
Jedediah  Adams. 
Prena  Brown. 
Charles  Cassady. 
Benjamin  Chase. 
Eliphalet  Chase. 
Joshua  Chase. 
Joshua  Chase,  Jr. 
Joseph  Dowry. 
Amos  Dwinncls. 
Edward  Deacon. 
W"m.  Duggins. 
Thomas  Emerson. 
Jobu  Eliot. 
Samuel  Eliot. 
Ephraim  Emery. 
Stephen  England. 


Benjamin  Flanders. 
Benjamin  Fellows. 
W^in.  IJoodrich. 
Diiniul  Goodridge. 
John  Graham. 
Richard  Goodwin. 
John  Nichols. 
Eliphalet  Noyce. 
Joseph  Noyce. 
Obedeah  Nut. 
Cutting  Pettingell,  Jr. 
Chase  Pillsbury. 
James  Pago. 
Samuel  Wright. 
William  White. 
William  Williams. 
Jonathan  Warmoutli. 


Moses  Woodman  enlisted  in  1777  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Samuel  Page,  Colonel  Eben  Frances'  regi- 
ment, for  the  expedition  to  Bennington,  and  Abijah 
Kenney  enlisted  in  the  siime  year  in  the  company  of 
Captain  David  Heed,  on  service  unknown. 

Soldiers  enlisted  in  177^,  for  six  months,  in  the 
company  of  Captain  Richard  Rogers,  regiment  of 
Colonel  Gerrish, — 


Jonathan  Horsam. 
Ephraim  Tibbetts. 
Samuel  Fitts. 
Nathaniel  Ramsdell. 


Theodore  Barker. 
Daniel  Briant. 
Moses  Row. 
Landraa  Grant. 


Soldiers  drafted  in  1778,  for  eight  and  nine  months' 


Stephen  W'hitney. 
Wm.  Gould. 
Aaron  Rollins. 
Jonathan  Stickney. 
Joseph  Welch, 
John  Hnff. 
Samuel  Bragdon. 
Thomas  Rogers. 
Bcnj.  Burbauk. 


Jonathan  Stone. 
George  Moody. 
John  Nason. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Thomas  Brown. 
James  Bartlett. 
Ezekiel  Eastman. 
Joseph  Hodgdon. 
Jeremiah  Lord. 


service, — 

Caleb  Parsons. 
Wm.  Reed. 
David  Marston. 
Eliphalet  Cauley. 
Jacob  Smith. 
Jeremiah  Smith. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Nathaniel  Wadleigh. 
Enoch  Adams. 


SiUK 


;  PI 
n  Lull. 


Samuel  Beaverly. 
Jacob  Freeso. 
Jonathan  Goodwin. 
Wm.  Parker. 
Wm.  Chambers. 
Josiah  Maloone. 
Enoch  Adams. 
Wm.  Alld. 
Phillip  Barker. 
James  Sulivan. 


William  Duggins  also  enlisted  in  1778  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Nicholas  Blaisdel,  Colonel  Edward 
Wiggle-sworth's  regiment. 

Soldiers  enlisted  in  1770,  for  nine  months, — 


Eliphalet  Rollii 
James  Scott. 
Wm.  Nicholas. 


James  Follansbee. 
Benj.  Chase. 
John  Bayley. 
Cluirles  Walker. 

Soldiers  on  the  county  rolls  in  1770, — 

Thomas  Eliot.  Wm.  Follansbee. 

John  Welch.  Nathan  Haskell. 

Andrew  Labenta.  Wm.  Noyes. 

John  Mullins.  Benj.  Dresser. 

Thomas  Wood.  John  Newman. 

James  Kavan.  Joseph  Felton. 

Thoniiis  Wood,  Jr.  Pero  Haskel. 

Soldiers  enlisted  in  1780,  in  the  Continental  army 
for  three  years, — 

Wm.  Contee. 
Richard  Little. 
Joseph  Hancock. 
Daniel  Cockran. 
Boston  Pickering. 
Wm.  Conly. 


John  Rimeak. 
Sambo  Carlton. 
James  Cavondre. 
Pero  llall. 
Jube  Merrill. 
John  Diman. 
Stephen  England. 
Joseph  Noyes. 
Silas  Noyos. 
Wm.  Perry. 
Tliomas  Churchell. 
Levi  Hall. 
Theodore  Atkinson, 
Joseph  Conneen. 
Joseph  Holmes. 
Jacob  Aunis. 
Joseph  Lambert. 
Joseph  Ijerocho. 
Robert  Runnells. 


Patrick  Rowland. 
Joslina  Rodwell. 
John  May. 
Elisha  Lake, 
Wm.  Goulin. 
Nathaniel  Davis. 
Ichabod  Twilight. 
Samuel  Currier. 
Oliver  Martin. 
Henry  Bickford. 
Daniel  Rimbam. 
Peter  Bab. 
Fortune  Freeman. 
Cato  Seward. 
John  Richards. 
Jonathan  Cadwell. 
Samuel  Chase,  Jr. 
John  Stone. 
James  Varuum. 
John  Lewis, 
Joseph  Winter. 
Elijah  Kelley. 
Jack  Warner. 
Ca-sar  Hodgdon. 
Moses  Fesseuden. 


Soldiers  who  enlisted  in  1780  for  six  months,— 


Benoui  Eaton  Knapp. 
Richard  Shay. 
John  Harris. 
James  Cordy. 
Eliphalet  Poor, 
Enoch  Dole. 
Wm.  Currier. 
John  Hurbank. 
John  Dow. 


Isaac  Plummer. 
Benj.  Willet. 
W'm.  Plummer. 
Seth  Plummer. 
John  Thomson. 
Aaron  Rogers. 
Closes  Rogers. 
Richard  Martin. 
Wm.  Read. 
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Micajiili  Luiit. 

Siim-on  Chase. 

Joiiiitlian  Sliiit 

u. 

John  liar\f)'. 

James  Martin. 

Jonathan  Lyllord 

Jacob  nurn-1. 

John  Iloan. 

Jonathan  Mora 
Joliii  Cnriicr. 

London  Hogorfl. 
Saniucl  llHiidall. 

M,.s.-3  Som.Tliy 

Josoph  I'ill.Hhiiry. 

John  Lull. 

Paul  Mi'1'hol-son. 

Mos,-»  H..a,l. 

John  Archer. 

John  Thnrston. 

Josiah  Conner. 

I'lin™  Brown. 

I-anciu^tcr  IJrucUe 

Jonathan  Harll 

It. 

James  Scott. 

Stephrm  Davis. 

JaliicB  IlnntrcBS. 

fuff  Douney. 

.I.ihu  Ualidall. 

t^oIcliel•s  win 

tMilis^toil   in 

17S1I  for   tline 

the  Continent; 

1  iirniy, — 

Aaron  JIoll..n. 

liiiij    Miinay. 

Stt'phen  Jlitrli 

11. 

Win.  Wliito. 

Jaliius  Peliiion. 

Roger  Lurd,  Serg 

IianialGooili  it- 

1. 

Thomas  Knierson. 

John  Stockinan 

Wni.  IViov,  Corp. 

Elipliak-t  Noje 

,  StTKt. 

I'oinp  Jackson. 

New  levies  for  six  inontlis  in  1782, — - 


John  Thompson 
Richard  Martin. 
Jonalhai.  .Martii 


K/..'kiLd  Ste 


KlBpi 


5Io 


I  Reed. 


Michael  Liint. 
John  Bnrhank. 
Samuel  Randall. 
John  Archer. 
Isaiah  Ma'ioon. 
David  Maloon. 
I'anl  .McrinTSon. 
Niithl.  Hunt. 
Khen  Ilavnes. 


Jan 


m  ( ■alloy, 
i  CalU-y. 

Jeremiah  Smilh. 

Stephen  Smith. 

Beiij.  Smith. 

Caleb  Todd. 

Geo.Sanders. 

Daniiil  Gale. 

Sanmol  Dndb-y. 

Jonathan  Steward. 

John  Woodbury. 

John  Harris. 

Pnvid  Dowman. 

Benoni  Knapp. 
Oliver  Itichards.  Richard  Shay, 

lieiij.  Woodbury.  Jloses  Titcolnb. 

Kio.ch  Tool.  Samnel  Colby. 

II(..ses  Gage.  Moses  Gage,  Jr. 

Reiij.  Cotton.  James  Tlioma.-!. 

Miscelhineous  enlistinent.->  at  unknown  dates, — 

Thonia.s  Clark.  Reuben  Canada. 

Ilollis  Ilnckins.  Josiah  Hunt, 

lirnj.  Fh'lcher. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  including  fiehl  otlicers, 
Newliury  furnished  at  various  times  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  ilurinf;  the  war.  Few  towns  can  show 
a  better  record.  From  llie  time  of  the  first  exhibition 
of  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  men  of  Jlassachu- 
setts  to  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  Engltind,  when 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  Newbury  in  support 
of  the  crown,  until  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  the 
men  of  Newbury  rcs|)onded  to  every  etill  and  kept 
well  the  promise  made  to  the  merchants  of  Boston,  to 
sacritice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defense  of  the 
public  cause.  In  17'.I0  the  po|iul!ition  of  Newbury 
was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
prol)abIy  not  much  larger  tlitm  during  the  Revolution, 
about  one-seventh  of  which  (with  no  allowance  for 
re-enlistments)  hraveil  the  perils  of  w;ir. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1788,  Rev.  Moses  Par- 
sons, the  second  pastor  of  the  Byfield  Church,  closed 


his  pastorate  and  his  life.  He  was  born  in  (ilnuccster 
in  171")  tmd  graduated  ;il  llarvtird  in  17:'i!.  lie  was 
one  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  tiel  n\'  incorporation 
of  the  Dumiiier  Academy  in  ICS^,  and  II. m.  Theoph- 
lus  I'arsoiis,  of  distinguished  memory,  wtis  his  third 
son. 

Rev.  .John  Tucker,  the  si.xlh  pastor  of  Ihe  First 
Parish,  dieil  March  -!2,  17'.12.  lie  wtis  lioru  in  Ames- 
bury  in  1720  and  grtidtiated  ;it  Harvard  in  1741.  His 
epitaph  furnishes  the  liest  description  of  his  charue- 
ter  and  life  : 

■'Beneath  are  the  remains  of  the  I!ev.  John  Tucker.  D,D.,  I'aslor  ol 
the  lust  church  and  Congregation  lu  tlii>  t..«  n.  who  dieii  March  rid,  17'.l:i. 
Aet.at.  7.t.  Blessed  with  strong  mental  I'owers, a  liberal  education  an.l  an 
unconimou  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed  and  improved  by  that  faith 
which  purifies  tlie  heart,  reudeied  him  .learly  beloved  in  every  Helatiun 
in  which  ho  was  pl.aeed,  and  more  especially  made  him  couspicnously 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  liospel.  When  meeting  with  peculiar  DifH- 
culties,  ho  eminently  complied  with  that  directi..n  of  bis  Ma.«ter  to  the 
first  Preachel-s  of  the  liospel.— '  lie  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  liarnileBS  as 
doves.'  As  be  lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  met  death  with  serenity.  liy  his 
doctrine  anil  example  he  taught  the  humility,  and  at  his  death  bo  ex- 
hibited the  dignity  and  triumph  id'  the  n-al  Christian.  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  so  e.\cellent  a  character,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  af- 
fectionato  regard,  the  bereaved  Hock  hll^e  erected  this  Sepulchral 
Stone." 

On  the  H»th  of  December,  1787,  Rev.  Elijah  Parish 
was  settled  over  the  Byfield  Parish  as  the  successor  of 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1796, 
Rev.  Abraham  Moore  was  settled  over  the  First 
Pttrish  as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr. 
Moore  died  June  21,  1801.  Uv  was  born  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  in  17()9  and  gradutited  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1789.  Rev.  John  8.  Po|ikin  was  settled  as 
his  successor,  September  19,  ISUl,  and  resigned  in 
181").  Mr.  Popkin  was  born  in  Boston  in  1771  and 
graduated  tit  Harvard  in  1792  with  the  highest 
honors.  He  was  ordained  in  I'.oston  in  .Tuly,  1799, 
having  preached  tor  a  time  ;it  Weiiham,  Mass.,  aud 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  In  181  "i  he  accepted  the  position 
of  (ireek  Professor  at  Harvard,  which  he  held  until 
182G,  when  he  was  apjjoiiited  to  the  Professorship  of 
Greek  Literature  as  the  successor  of  Fdwtird  Everett. 
In  1833  he  resigned,  but  continued  to  resiile  in 
Cambridge  until  his  death,  in  1852. 

On  the  -Ith  of  Jlay,  ISOC,  Rev.  Mr.  Popkin  iSreached 
for  the  last  time  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Parish,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1700,  and  on  tlie 
()th  of  May  the  house  was  ttiken  down.  A  new  meet- 
inghouse  was  raiseil  near  the  same  site  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  dedicated  on  the  17tli  of  Septemlier. 
This  meeling-house  was  burned  on  the  2.")th  of  .June, 
]8(i8,  and  the  jiresenl  one  wtis  Imilt  immcdititely  tifter, 
and  dedicated  March  4,  18(19. 

.\fter  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Popkin  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Withington  was  settled  Ot;tol)er  .■!1,  181(j 
and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oliice  until 
October  31,  18.59,  when  his  resigntition  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  He  was  l)o''n  in  Dorehester  August  9, 
1789,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  bsil. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John    K'.  Thurston, 
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who  was  ordained  January  20,  1860,  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Sanborn. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parisli,  tlicthird  minister  in  theByfield 
Church,  closed  his  pastorate  with  his  life  October  1.5. 
1825.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  November  7, 
1762,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouih  College  in  1785. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Barbour,  a  native 
of  Bridge])ort,  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1819,  who  was  installed  December 
20,  1827,  and  resigned  in  April,  1833.  Rev.  Henry 
Durant  succeeded  Mr.  Barbour  and  was  ordained 
December  25,  1833.  His  pastorate  continued  until 
his  resignation,  in  1848.  He  was  born  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  June  18,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827, 
serving  as  tutor  in  the  college  after  his  graduation 
and  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Newbury.  Rev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney  followed  Mr.  Durant  and  was  set- 
tled in  1850,  serving  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  a  parish  in  Manchester.  Mr. 
Tenney  was  followed  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  in  1858, 
who  resigned  iu  1863,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Unionville,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  ISiiti.  Rev. 
James  H.  (^hilds  was  ordained  October  7,  1875. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Byfield  was  or- 
ganized or  rather  received  its  first  inspiration  in  1827. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  Rev.  William  French,  of 
Sandown,  N.  H.,  while  traveling  on  busines'',  visited 
West  Newbury,  and  by  his  conversation  on  matters  of 
religion  so  far  interested  some  of  the  people  living  near 
the  "  Great  Rock  ''  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a  class 
in  April,  1828.  This  class  consisted  of  David  Clifford 
(leader),  Simeon  Pillsbury,  James  Burrill,  .Terusha 
Burrill,AlicePillsbury,  Eleanor  Perry,  Amos  Pillsbury, 
Sally  Clifford,  Hannah  England,  Wm.  W.  Perry, 
Abner  Rogers  and  Betsey  Poor.  Mr.  French  con- 
tinued to  visit  his  flock  until  1830,  at  which  lime  the 
class  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  John 
Bailey,  (a  local  preacher,)  My ra  Bailey,  Abigail  Rogers, 
Samuel  Stickney,  Judith  Gould,  Betsey  Rogers, 
Eunice  Stickney,  Mary  Rogers  and  Lydia  Rogers.  In 
that  year  a  small  chapel  was  built  near  the  Great 
Rock.  It  was  very  small  and  not  furnished  with 
seats,  the  women  during  service  sitting  on  stones 
broughfin  from  the  outside,  and  the  men  standing 
out.side  and  looking  in  through  the  open  window.*. 

For  a  time  the  Sabbath  services  were  carried  on  by 
local  preachers  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Beebe, 
Marsh,  Flanders,  Peaslee,  Gile  and  Barrett.  In 
April,  1831,  the  church  asked  for  a  Conference 
preacher  and  received  from  the  New  England  Con- 
ference Rev.  Philo  Bronson.  During  this  year  the 
chapel  was  finished  and  furnished,  and  further  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  class.  In  1832  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  society,  for  the  first  time,  to  support 
a  preacher,  but  the  scant  sum  of  S92.15  was  all  that 
could  be  raised.  In  that  year  Rev.  Joseph  Brown 
was  sent  to  the  society  by  the  Conference,  but  re- 
mained only  one  quarter  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Gile,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the 


remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  same  year  a  church 
proper  wiis  formed,  and  also  a  parish,  under  the  name 
of  "The  First  Parish  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  towns  of  West  Newbury  and  New- 
bury." Micajah  Poor  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  parish 
and  served  many  years. 

In  1833  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Coggshall  was  appointed 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  the  classes 
were  newly  organized.  In  April,  1834,  Mr.  Coggshall 
left  and  was  succeeled  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Thatcher. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thatcher  a  movement 
was  made  to  remove  the  chapel  to  the  Mills  village  of 
Byfield,  which  caused  much  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
resulted  in  a  change  of  the  classes,  the  resignation  of 
two  of  the  trustees  and  the  continuance  of  the  chapel 
in  its  original  location.  Mr.  Thatcher  continued 
his  service  until  1838,  and  after  that  time,  until  1846. 
the  church  was  supplied  by  local  preachers,  among 
whom  were  E.  K.  Colby  and  Wm.  Giddings.  In  1846 
the  station  was  connected  with  the  Newburyport 
charge,  and  until  1852  was  without  a  pastor.  Among 
the  preachers  supplying  the  church  during  this  time 
were  Messrs.  Heath,  Chase,  Eastman,  Witham,  Dal- 
ton.  Fay,  Hutchings,  Pillsbury  and  McKinley. 

In  1852,  through  the  influence  of  Elder  D.  P.  Pike, 
of  Newburyport,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  took  charge  of  the  pulpit  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  L.  Trefren,  a 
local  preacher  from  Newburyport,  who  remained  with 
the  church  two  years.  During  his  pastorate,  in  1853, 
the  chapel  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
Byfield,  at  the  Mills  village,  and  repaired  and  en- 
larged. 

During  the  years  1855-56  the  church  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Higgius,  a  local  preacher  from  Chelsea,  who 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Peaslee  in  1856- 
57,  and  in  April,  1858,  by  Rev.  O.  S.  Butler,  during 
whose  pastorate  the  chapel  was  again  enlarged.  Mr. 
Butler  remained  three  years  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Wait  in  1861,  who  remained  two  years,  and  by 
Rev.  George  Washington  Green  in  1863,  who  with- 
drew shortly  after  his  settlement.  Rev.  Mr.  Butler 
again  came  to  the  church  and  remained  until  1866, 
when  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Bridge  took  charge  and  remained 
one  year.  In  1867  Rev.  Wm.  Sullivan  came  to  the 
church,  but  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  withdraw. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  Moore,  who  preached  a 
year  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Garret  Beekman, 
during  whose  service  the  chapel  was  moved  to  its 
present  site  and  much  enlarged.  In  1873-74  Rev. 
C.  T.  Johnson  had  charge  of  the  church,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Mathers  in  1874,  and  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Nottagc  in  1877.  Since  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Nottage  the  succession  of  ministers  up  to  the 
present  time  has  beeu  :  Rev.  Wm.  Pentecost  in  1881, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Melvin  in  1882-83,  Rev.  Ivens  A.  Mesler 
in  1884,  Rev.  F.  B.  Graves  in  1885-88,  and  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  H.  G.  Buckingham. 

In  1877  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Plym- 
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outh  Brethren  "  was  formed  by  secetlers  from  the 
Methodist  soL'iety  and  others,  ami  ei)iitiiiues  to  hohl 
services  on  the  Sal)l)atli  in  a  liall  uver  tlie  present 
post-ofHce  in  tlie  Mills  villa-e  of  liylield.  This  is  a 
seel  of  Christians  which,  chietly  undir  ihe  Icadcrshi]! 
of  John  Darhy,  an  Anglican  cl(Ti;yman,  was  organ- 
ized in  London  in  1838.  Its  members  were  at  hrst 
called  Darbyites,  but  its  doctrines  atlracteil  so  large 
a  number  of  adherents  in  I'lymonth,  England,  where 
a  society  of  fifteen  hundred  members  was  formed,  that 
the  name  of  Plymouth  Brethren  was  adopted.  In 
England  there  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  sect. 

As  in  Newburyport,  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo 
act  in  1S07  met  with  great  opposition,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  town  were  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  government.  <_)n  the  2d  of  August, 
1808,  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  distressing  situation  of  the  country  occa- 
si<med  by  the  cessation  of  trade,  and  on  the  2lid  of 
.laiiuary,  1S09,  res(dutioiis  were  passed  and  a  memo- 
rial to  the  General  Court  ailopicd  protesting  against 
the  unnecessary  and  severe  embargo  nieasuies. 

The  War  of  1812  was  as  unpopular  as  the  em- 
bargo, and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  town-meeting 
condemnatory  of  its  declaration.  Peace  was  hailed 
with  joy  and  the  memory  of  its  sutiering  and  dis- 
asters was  only  sweetened  by  the  intense  relief  which 
peace  and  its  cessation  of  pain  furnished. 

\n  18U)  the  town  of  West  Newbury  was  incorpo- 
rated. The  circumstances  attending  and  causing 
tliis  second  division  of  the  town  will  be  found  sutii- 
ciently  narrated  in  the  sketch  of  that  town  contained 
in  these  v(dumes.  The  loss  of  the  territory  and 
population  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
town  was  natural,  and  in  the  ojiler  of  things  to  be 
cKpected.  An  ample  territcpry  and  a  siillicient  popu- 
lation remained,  the  old  town  still  had  its  foothold 
on  the  Merrimac,  its  ship-building  industry  was  in- 
tact and  the  town  was  content.  But  a  sad  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  the  ancient  settlement, 
which  had  once  e.xtended  Irom  river  to  river,  and 
from  Rowley  village  on  the  Merrimac  to  the  sea.  In 
IS.jl  a  third  division  of  the  town  was  made,  and  the 
town  of  Newburyport,  ambitious  to  become  a  city, 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  mother  town  the 
necessary  population  and  territory  and  wealth  which 
it  lacked  within  its  own  borilers.  For  an  account  of 
the  annexation  of  I8r)I  and  its  extent,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  sketch  of  Newbuiyport. 

For  the  performance  of  its  duties  in  the  Warof  the 
RebellioH,  Newl)ury  was  not  UMjireparcil.  On  the  22d 
of  April,  18(;i,  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  consisting  of 
Paul  Titconib,  Ivlward  11.  Little  and  Eben  P.  Fer- 
guson issued  a  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  30th.  At  that  meeting  resolutions  were 
pa.ssed  pledging  the  i'aith  of  the  town  to  the  com- 
fortalde  maintenance  of  the  families  of  those  wlio 
should  enlist.     Tlie  sum  ol  SoOO  was  a))propriated  to 


place  the  company  of  riflemen  then  in  existence  in 
the  town  in  better  condition  for  service,  and  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  ilie  sum  ot  i^.'5U00 
for  contingent  war  expenses.  In  .Inly,  18(i2,  a 
bounly  of  .■<l.'i(l  was  olfercd  to  scdiliers  enlisting  to  fill 
the  ipiota  at  that  time  rci|Uircd  of  the  town,  and  tiie 
recpiisite  ninnber  of  men  was  at  once  obtained.  In 
August  18(52,  a  bounty  of  S2r>()  was  offered  to  those 
enlisting  for  nine  months  under  the  President's  call 
fiT  300,0(10  men.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war  men 
were  obtained  on  the  payment  of  various  bounties, 
which  were  raised  as  occasion  reipiircd  by  the  addi- 
tion of  private  subscriptions  to  tiie  amounts  a|ipro- 
priated  by  the  t  )wn.  The  tidlowiiig  roll  contains  the 
names  and  rank  of  the  soldier ■;  of  Xewbury  during 
the  war: 


Wtii.  II.  Foster,  cupt  ,  ;i  yrs...  10th 

Niilliiin  Longti'llow,  :i  jrs M 

Niithan    W.   Withington,   seigt., 

3jra lltl. 

(liMrgti  II.  Northcnd,  :i  yrs 14th 

Kithiird    Withington,     Corp.,     3 


Piiiil  A.  I'erkins,  :i  yrs.... 
,To«-pli  I'erkius,  Jr.,  :i  yn 
Benjamin  P.  Rogers,  3 yn 

.lohn  U.  Willis,  3  yrs 

Wni.  f.  Haynos,  3  yrs.... 
(ioorge  E.  Carleton,  3  yr: 

•lolin  Ciirr,  3  yrs ,.. 

I,t/ander  S.  VMs,  3  yrs... 
Sanuiol  T.  JoUisou,  3  yr< 


..17th 
..ITth 
..17th 
..17th 
..17th 
..17th 
..lath 
..I'Jth 
..111th 


3  Fee,  3  > 


Uenjaniin  W..reili! 


Jlieajah  Rogers,  Jr.,  3  yrs.. 
Win.  E.  Xorthend,  3  yrs  .... 


1  Rog 


rs,  3  ; 


,.U)th 
..I'.lth 


Uiiiiiel  E.  Rogers,  3  yrs l:ith 

.\lhert  Rogers,  3  yrs l!)th 

lienjaniin  V.  Stephens,  ayrs... I'.lth 

Joseph  H.  Pearson,  3  yrs l:)th 

Edward  W.  Barllett,  3  yrs lllth 

Elijah  T.   Rogers,  lieut.,   3   yrs. 
I'.ilh. 

John  II.  Brown,  3  yrs IVUh 

Jo.^eph  Flo.v.l,  3  yrs I'.ith 

I.awionee  JI.  Massury,  0  yrs...lnth 

Ez.ekiel  Oslwrno,  3  yi-s Iflth 

Thomas  B.  Robhins,  3  yrs 13th 

Wni.  11.  <;.  Rogers,  3  yrs. 
tteorge  W.  Gibson,  3  yii!.. 
Mighill  A.  Rogers,  3  yrs.. 

John  Davis,  3  yrs 

Angnstus  Kuss,  3  yrs 

(ieorg.i  M.  Kimball,  3  yre 


Abi 


A.    l)o« 


Will, 


Sidney  M  Smith,  3  yr 
Joseph  (iould,  3  yre..., 
Isaiah  Rogers,  3  yi-a,.., 
Eben  Rogers,  3  yrs,..., 
\Vo..dbridge  A.  Uoge 
yin,,  33d. 


I'.lth 

.....lllth 

I'.llU 

I'.lth 

loth 

....I'Jth 
3   y«. 

....10th 


*rgt.,  3 


George  P.  Ooodwin,  3  yr 
Nalhl.  H.  Haley,  3  yrs... 
Walter  R.  Pockhani,  3  yr 


3,1th 
,3r)th 
.3,-.th 

Charles  C.  Day,  3  yi-s 3,ith 

Charles  1,.  Cole.  3  yi-s 3,">th 

liH  II,  Allen,  3  yrs 3."i(h 

Kielmrd  \V.  Swan,  3  yrs 3,")th 


Henry  1',  Grilhtli,  3  yrs 35th 

Joseph  W.  I,niit,  3  yrs 3oth 

,Iaeob  l.i,  Clarkson,  3  yrs 35th 

Amos  >I,  LitUe,  3  yrs 38th 

George  Biirrell,  Corp.,  3  yrs,  4rith 

N,  V. 
Charles  H.  Bray,  3  y 
Setli  Young,  corp,  3  ; 
I  liarles  (iildivell.  3  I 
Ezra  Hale,  .Ir,  Corp., 
Lewis  H.  Hale,  9  mu 
George  E.    V'oiing,    . 

4»th. 


,.lst  ( 


..48th 
..48th 


Mo: 


ling,  .sergt., 


Uarrisou    W.    llearborn, 

48th. 
Ellen  II.  Dearborn, 'J  iiios. 

Eben  Bray,  .Ir.,  tl  mos 

KranL-is5I.Pill,sbury,sorgl 

4stli. 


..•18th 
..18th 


Cliarles  Uttl. 


Jal 


Ed« 


N.    Frost. 


rd  h.  Rog 


Gorbai 


1  P.  Ki 


....4Sth 
...,4Sth 


Lewis   B,    Roge 

4Sth. 
Pliilip  Rogers,  9 
Jlelviu  B,  Kogel 


'■  'J 


..4Sth 
,.4Sth 


Enuih  S.  Rogers,  sorgt.  0  mos,4Sth 

I'liristopher  Rogei-s,  il  mos 4Sth 

Philip  L,  Rogers,  inns.,  '.1  inos.,4Sth 
Wiu,    T,    Sanborn,    wag,,   D   mos, 
48th. 

Andrew  F.  Smith,  '.)  rno.s 48tli 

Charles  II.  Prince   il  mos 48tli 

lloraoo  R.  PiUsbnry,  0  m.w....48th 

Leonard  Pillsbnry.  'J  mos 48th 

Lorenzo  B.  Blaiwlell,  !l  mos..  48lh 

Benjamin  S.  Bailey,  Il  nios 48th 

Henry  Bailey,  'J  mos 4sth 

Pliineius  B.  Gonhl,  <l  mos 48th 


Walter  Xoyes,  II  mos  .  ., 
Sathl,  Noyes,  sergt.,  0  ii 
Benjamin  F.   Noyes,  cai 

4sth. 
Isiuic  F.  Tenlon,  II  mos, , 
Mighill  A,   RogolT,  II  mc 

John  W.  Kelly,  Ii s.  . 

Isaac  F.  Porter,  il  mos... 
Joseph  E,  Willard,  3yin 
Timotliy  Conway,  3  yrs, 

.\dam  Simpson,  3  yi-s 

Jolin  MoiiKan,  3  yrs 

Thomas  Williams,  3  yrs 


,.4  8th 
.4Slh 


..48th 
..4sth 
„4Slh 
.  48th 
,,'illtll 
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Joseph  Young,  3  yrs 20th 

■Wm.  H.  Barney,  3  yrs 20th 

John  Biennan,  3  yra 20th 

Bonney  Robbins,  3  yrs 20th 

Wm.  Edwards,  3  yrs 20th 

Thomas  Brady,  3  yrs 20th 

George  H.  Shaw,  3  yrs SOth 


rp.,  3  yrs,. 
■3,  3  yrs... 


John  C.  Foso,  ( 
Simeon  P.  Rog 

Thomas  P.  Luut,  3  yre 32d 

James  H.  Pickering,  3  yrs 32(1 

Hiram  K.  Poore,  9  mos 60th 

Francis  A.  Wiley,  9  moi! 60th 

Charles  W.  Riindlett,  0  nio9...50th 

John  Parsons,  9  mos 60th 

John  H.  Parsons,  l»  mos 50lh 

Lyman  Floyd,  9  mos .Wth 

Charles  K.  Tenney,  9  mos 60th 

John  G,  Tenney,  9  moa 60th 

Wm.  P.  Bailey,  Corp.,  9  mo8...50tli 
James  P.  Greeley,  sergt.  lUO  days, 

00th. 

Justin  N.  Adams,  100  days 60th 

John  A.  Bean,  100  days 60th 

Thomas  Noyes,  100  days (JOth 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  100  days,  nth 

Un. 
George  W.  Pearson,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
Elijah  Pearson,  100  days,  17th  Un. 
Orin  T.  Pearson,  100  (lays,  171hUn. 
Leonard  Pillsbury,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
Asa  Rogers,  Jr.,  100  days,  17th  Un. 
Charles  H.  Woodman,   100  days, 

17th  Un. 

Wm.  Woodman,  lOO  days Un. 

Daniel  D.  Bailey,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

Wm.  P.  Bailey,  Corp. 

Albert  M.  Currier,  1  yr...  17tli  Un. 

Lorenzo  B.  Blaisdell,  1  yi'.,  17th 

Un. 
John  B.  Edmunds,  1  yr.,  17th  Un. 

Hiram  K.  Poore,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

Wm.  H.  Gould,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

Thomas  B.  Larkin,  1  yr..l7tli  Un. 
Phineas  B.  Gould,  I  yr....l7th  Un. 

Wm.  F.  Larkin,  1  yr 17th  Un- 

Charles  A.  Newton,  1  yr..nth  Un. 
Moses  T.  Pearson,  1  yr....l7th  Un. 

Wm.  P.  Pearson,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

James  Howe,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

James  H.  Johnson,  90  days,  3d  Un. 

Joseph  Knight,  90  days 3d  Un. 

John  Douglas,  3  yrs 13th  Bat. 

George  E.  Noyes,  3  yr8...14th  Bat. 


Stephen  W.  Goodrich,  3  yrs.,  Ist 

H.  Art. 
Jowett  Rogers,   Jr.,  3  yrs.,  2d  H. 


Charles  W.  Sargent,  3  yrs.,  3d  H. 


Art. 


'igt.,  1  yr 


4th 


Eben  P.  Dav: 

H.  Art. 
Greene  Adams,  1  yr....4th  H.  Art. 
Benjamin  S.  Baily,  1  yr.,  4th  H. 

Art. 
Samuel  B.  Bailey,  1  yr.,4th  H.  A. 
Joseph  P.  Bassett,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  A. 

Silas  F.  Bean,  1  yr 4th  U.  A. 

John  N.  Bray,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

Eben  Bray,  Jr.,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

John  D.  Floyd,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

John  M.  Horsch,  1  yr...4th  H.  A. 
Charles  B.  Rogers,  1  yr...4th  H.  A. 
George  Cammett,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat. 

H.  Art. 
Daniel  Rogers,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat.  H. 

Art. 
Ira  Rogers,  3  yrs.,  Ist  Bat.  H.  Art. 
David  Kent,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat.  II.  A. 
Jacob  Kent,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat.  H.  A. 
Wm.  H.  Kent,  3  yrs.,  Ist  Bat.  11. 

A. 

Charles  Roberts,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Dudley  Ward,  3  yrs 2i\  Cav. 

Wm.  A.  Dudley,  3  yra 2d  Cav. 

Gilbert  Tye,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Robert  B.  Minchin,  3  yrs. .2d  Cav. 

Calvin  S.  Warner,  3  yrs 3d  Cav. 

George  II.  Minchin,  3  yrs.lst  Cav. 

Jonathan  Linfleld,  3  yrs 2d 

Joseph  Steele,3  yrs 2d 

Patrick  Kelley,  3  yrs 9th 

Reuben  Record,  3  yrs llth 

Reuben  Record,  re-en.,  3  yrs.. 16th 

Richard  Rowe,  3  yrs 18th 

George  W.  Carleton,  3  yrs 22il 

Isaac  Walker,  3  yrs 2sth 

Thomas  Lane,  3  yrs 28th 

James  Dnnlap,  lieuf.,  3  yrs...59tli 

John  D.  Butler,  3  yrs 69th 

Horace  S.  Woodman,  3  yrs.  ...59th 

Migbill  W.  Rogers,  3  yrs 59th 

Timothy  W.  Rogers,  3  yrs 69th 

Hugh  M.  Osborne,  vet.  res. 
Joseph  Gould,  vet.  reserves. 
Andrew  F.  Smith,  vet.  res. 
Nathan  K.  Withington,   vet.  res. 
Elisha  lieane,  Jr  ,  3  yr 
Stephen  Ilsley,  1  year. 
George  D.  Knight,  1  y 


..14th 


The  above  list  contains  195  enlistments — ten  more 
than  are  entered  on  the  war  record  of  the  town,  those 
ten  being  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  State.  Of  these, 
Joseph  n.  Pearson  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  Samuel  T.  Jellison  at  Turkey  Bend,  Benjamin 
F.  Stevens  at  Glendale,  Thomas  P.  Lunt  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  John  II.  Brown  May  24,  186'4,  and  James 
Dunlap  July  30,  18(54,  Sidney  M  Smith  died  August 
2G,  1804,  Robert  R.  Menchin  at  date  unknown,  Henry 
P.  Griffith  November  3,  1862,  Joseph  W.  Luut  at 
New  York  March  30,  1865,  Jacob  G.  Clarkson  at  Fal- 
mouth, Virginia,  .January  If),  1863,  Harrison  W.Dear- 
born at  Baton  Rouge  at  date  unknown,  Walter  Noyes 
January  4, 1863,  and  Nathaniel  Nyyes  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  town  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  heavy   debt, 


which,  by  prudent  and  skillful  management  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  town,  has  been  so  far  reduced 
as  to  promise  its  entire  liquidation  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

The  settlers  of  Newbury  began  at  a  very  early  date 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth. 
In  Newbury,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  Colonies,  the  main  reliance  of  the  people 
was  for  a  time  on  private  instruction,  that  of  the  family 
and  of  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  In  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, where  the  number  of  adventurers  was  large  and  of 
mechanics  and  hired  men  was  small,  the  demand  for 
public  schools  was  not  urgent  until  a  comparatively 
late  day.  The  number  of  children,  as  compared  with 
intelligent  heads  of  families  capable  of  educating 
them,  was  small,  and  little  necessity  existed  for  public 
instruction  until  the  wave  of  population  crossed  its 
borders  from  the  sister  colony.  But  in  Massachusetts 
private  instruction  soon  failed  to  suffice.  Winthrop 
came  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  uneducated,  and  had  children  with  them 
whom  they  were  unable  themselves  to  educate,  and  so 
numerous,  that  in  self-defense  the  General  Court  was 
obliged  at  an  early  date  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

In  Newbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  and  his  colleague. 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  were  both  educated  men,  and  with 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  undoubtedly 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  education, 
but  probably  in  the  direction  chiefly  of  fitting  young 
men  for  the  new  college  at  Cambridge.  It  is  probable 
that  Rev.  James  Bailey,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1669, 
Rev.  Shubael  Dummer,  a  graduate  of  1656,  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Gerrish,  a  graduate  of  1669,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  1659,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  a  graduate  of 
1671,  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  1674, 
and  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  1664,  were 
qualified  for  admission  to  college  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  first  two  pastors  of  Newbury. 

In  1639,  however,  Anthony  Somerby  appeared  in 
Newbury  and  was  appointed  schoolmaster  by  the 
town,  with  a  grant  of  "  four  acres  of  land  near  the 
river  Parker  and  some  meadow  land,''  as  an  induce- 
ment to  keep  school  for  a  year.  Mr.  0.  B.  Merrill 
thinks  it  possible  that  he  kept  a  part  of  the  time  near 
Frog  Pond,  aa  in  the  laying  out  of  the  lots  in  the  new 
town  "  fiirog  meadow  "  was  assigned  to  Master  Somerby. 
In  1652  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school-house,  and  £20 
a  year  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
This  school,  like  all  others  in  Newbury  before  1719, 
was  supported  partly  by  tuition  charged  to  all  the 
schidars,  and  not  until  the  above  date  were  the  schools 
of  Newbury  made  absolutely  free.  In  1658  Newbury 
was  admonished  for  not  maintaining  a  "  lattin  scule," 
and  fined  .£5,  to  be  paid  to  the  Ipswich  Latin  School, 
"  if  bye  the  next  courte  they  do  not  provyde  a  lattin 
scule  master  according  to  law."  In  1675  Henry  Short 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  and  was  promised  £5  for 
his  first  half-year,  and   sixpence  a  week  from  each 
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scliolar.  The  next  year  he  was  liireil  also,  ami  if 
tlioro  were  twenty  hoys  the  school  was  to  he  kept  in 
the  watch-house.  The  miiuher  of  scholars  was  only 
seventeen,  and  Mr.  Short  taU'^'ht  them  at  his  own 
house. 

Alter  .Newhnry  hecaiue  ili\  iilcd  into  three  villages — 
the  old  town,  the  new  town  and  the  West  District— it 
was  Cor  a  long  time  a  contested  qnestion  where  the 
school  of  the  town  should  he  kei)t.  Up  to  KlOl  the 
scliool  was  kejjt  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  old  town 
settlement,  but  in  that  year  a  vote  was  passed  requir- 
ing it  to  be  kept  one-third  of  the  year  in  each  village. 
Jlr.  Hcth  Shove,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  iu  1G87,  w;i8 
hired  as  ateaeher,  and  it  was  stipulalcd  that  he  should 
teach  "readers"  free,  Latin  sclmhirs  at  si.\;])ence  a 
week  and  "cipherers"  fourpence  a  week.  In  iC'Jo 
]{ev.  Christopher  Toppan,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
l(jl)l,  and  afterwards  the  jiastorof  the  First  Parish,  was 
employed,  with  the  promise  of  "  £20  in  money  and 
,£;i()0  in  good  country  pay  so  long  as  he  shall  carry  on 
half  the  miiii.stry,  and  £.30  in  good  country  pay  as 
long  as  he  shall  keep  the  writing  and  grammar  school." 
The  next  year  )iis  salary  was  raised  to  £300  in  coun- 
try pay  and  £50  in  money.  Nicholas  Webster,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  ICi'J.j,  was  the  next  teacher, 
with  a  salary  of  £30  in  country  pay,  fourpence  a  week 
for  Latin  scholars  and  nothing  from  "readers,  writers 
and  cipherers."  In  1700  Richard  Brown,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  ]G'.)7,  was  employed  and  taught  until 
1711,  when  he  was  ordained  as  minister  at  Reading. 
Mr.  lirown  was  also  town  clerk  from  October  30, 
17il(i,  to  October  9,  1711,  and  at  his  resignation  said: 

"  I  lian-  s.Tvi-,1  N'.wl.iit  V  :is  srln.dl-iMast.T  .Icven  .vi-are,  an.l  as  Town 
Cl.-ik  five  uu.l  a  lialf  years,  and  have  beeu  n-iiaid  with  abuse,  iligrati- 
tiule  ami  conlenipt.  I  have  sent  nigli  as  many  to  college  .is  all  thi^ 
masters  before  Binco  the  lieveienti  and  learned  Parker.  Those  I 
bred  think  themselves  better  than  their  master  (God  make  them  better 
still),  and  yet  they  may  remember  the  foundation  of  all  their  growing 
greatness  was  laid  in  the  sweat  of  my  blow.  I  [iray  that  from  nn- 
aiknowledKing  Newbiny  may  get  them  tliat  may  serve  them  better 
and  fintl  thanks  when  they  have  done.  If  to  find  a  house  for  the  a.^hool 
two  years  when  tlio  town  had  Dono  ;  if  to  take  the  scholars  to  my  own 
fire  wlieu  there  was  no  wood  at  school  as  frequently  ;  if  to  give  records 
to  the  i>oor  and  record  their  birthsand  deaths  gratis  deserves  acknowl- 
edgement then  it  is  my  due,  but  hard  to  come  by." 

In  171.'!  .lohii  Wooilbridge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  11)04,  was  employed  at  twenty-five  jiounds  per  year 
and  kept  the  school  eighteen  years,  with  a  salary  at 
no  time  exceeding  forty  pounds.  In  1728  the  town 
voted  thirty  pounds  for  each  of  the  three  parishes  and 
the  Third  Parish,  which  included  substantially  the  ter- 
ritory which  was  incorporated  as  Ncwhuryport  in  17G4, 
added  thirty  pounds  to  its  share  and  established  a 
school  near  the  head  of  Market  Street.  In  1731  this 
parish  voted  'sixty  pounds  for  the  support  of  a  school 
and  al.so  voted  that  no  children  should  attend  unless 
they  could  read  in  a  jisaltcr.  In  1732  Stephen  Sewall, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1  731,  sueeee'ded  i\Ir.  Wood- 
bridge  and  taught  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  town 
ai)propriated  onehunilred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  what 
remained  after  supporting  the  Grammar  School  was 
KIIJ 
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■atii  between  the  parishes  for  the 
vr,utli.  In  1733  the  Third  Pari.sh 
^cb')i]l  :it  its  own  expense,  ami  in 
town  voted  forty-pounds  for  the 
nar  school  on  the  west  side  of  the 
In  I7;li>  the  t.ieneral  Court  aiithor- 
irisli  to  raise  money  tor  its  own 
ed  it  from  paying  for  the  support 
ol,  and  in  1740  this  parisJi  raised 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  a  grammar  school, 
to  be  taught  by  Samuel  Moody,  ami  a  writing  school, 
under  the  instruction  of  Leonard  Ci>tt<Jii. 

In  17o3  the  town  voted  that  it  writing  school  be 
ke|it  (mi'  year  in  each  parish  "  until  it  has  served  the 
whide  town."  In  17r.3  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
grammar  schord  house  near  the  head  of  Fish  Street, 
and  in  1774,  fifteen  years  alter  the  incorporation  of 
Newburyi)ort,  Samuel  Moody  made  ;i  donation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  town  in  addition  to  a  previous 
gift  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  pur|iose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  a  grammar  school. 

But  it  is  useless  to  go  further  into  details  concern- 
ing the  schools.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  school 
system  after  the  Revolution  grew  ra]n(lly  in  favor 
with  the  i>eople  and  steadily  advanced  in  nseltilness. 
In  1821  the  town  was  divided  into  nine  school  district.*, 
each  of  which  hail  its  school, though  the  territory,  pojiu- 
lation  and  wealth  of  the  town  had  been  only  two  years 
before  largely  diminished  by  the  incorporation  of  West 
Newbury.  At  present  there  are  the  following  schools 
in  the  town  :  the  Lower  (ireen,  the  Ridge,  the  Upper 
Green,  the  Farm,  the  South  Byfield,  the  Byfield  Prim- 
ary and  the  Byfield  Grammar  Schools,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  scholars. 

The  early  industries  of  Newbury  were  chiefly 
those  connected  with  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  and 
fulling-mills.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  have  been 
referred  to.  At  a  later  day  tan-yards  were  established 
and  rope-walks  were  built  ;  but  in  recent  years,  since 
the  incorporation  of  Newburyjiort  and  West  New- 
bury and  the  further  annexation  of  territory  to  New- 
buryport,  its  old  industries  have  either,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, died  out  or,  ;is  in  the  case  of  the  chief  indus- 
try of  shii>-building,  been  transferred  by  legislative 
acts  to  the  newly-formed  munici|ialities.  Those  still 
remaining  are  at  the  Mill  village  in  the  Bylield 
Parish.  In  1701  the  first  incorporated  woolen  com- 
pany in  the  State  built  a  factory  at  Diimmer's  Falls, 
the  machinery  for  which  was  made  by  Cuppy  & 
Armstrong,  of  Newburyport. 

The  early  history  of  this  mill  is  not  wilbout  its  in- 
terest. In  1793,  John  and  Arthur  Schofield,  sons  of 
Arthur  Schofield,  who  lived  at  Standish-foot,  in  Sad- 
dleworth,  Yorkshire,  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled first  in  (Uiarlestown.  There  they  began  to  make 
patterns  for  the  machinery  of  a  woolcn-raill,  and  Rev. 
Jcdediah  ]\Iorse,  of  (Jharlestown,  became  interested 
in  their  work.  Mr.  ^lorse  wtis  then  engtiged  with 
Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  of  Byfield,  in  writing  a  "History  of 
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New  England,''  and  through  the  two  clergymen  the 
Schofields  became  acquainted  with  capitalists  in 
Newburyport.  The  result  was  that  William  Bartlett  j 
and  Benjamin  Greenleaf  and  others  became  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  enterprise  proposed  by  them, 
to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  as  the  "  Proprietors  ' 
of  the  Newburyport  Woolen  Company."  The  per- 
sons named  in  the  act  were  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Philip  Auben,  Wm.  Barilett,  Offin  Boardman,  Jr., 
Moses  Brown,  David  Coffin,  Wm.  Coombs,  John 
Coombs,  Mark  Fitz,  Abel  Greenleaf,  John  Greenleaf, 
Andrew  Frothingham,  Jonathan  Gage,  Michael 
Hodge,  Wm.  Pierce  Johnson,  Nicholas  Johnson, 
James  Kittell,  Nathaniel  Knapp,  James  Knight, 
Peter  Le  Briton,  Joseph  Moulton,  Wm.  Noyes,  John 
P.  Bryan,  Theophilus  Parsons,  James  Prince,  Wm. 
Welstead  Prout,  Edward  Rand,  Joseph  Stanwood, 
Ebenezer  Wheelwright  and  Edward  Wigglesworth. 

In  the  same  year  Paul  Moody,  of  Newbury,  sold  to 
the  corporation  si.x  acres  of  land,  partly  covered  with 
•water,  for  four  hundred  and  fiity  pounds,  and  also  his 
grist-mill,  "  together  with  the  stream  of  water  com- 
monly called  the  Falls  River,  with  the  right  of  flow- 
age,"  etc.  This  land  was  a  part  of  that  granted  by 
the  town  to  John  Spencer  and  Richard  Dummer  to 
build  a  mill  upon  in  1(53(5,  and  was  sold  by  Nathaniel 
Dummer,  in  1710,  to  William  Moody,  the  grandfather 
of  the  grantor  to  the  woolen  company,  in  1794.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Schofields  had  removed,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  to  Newburyport,  and  at  once  began  to  con- 
struct a  carding-machiue,  which  was  put  together  in 
a  room  of  the  stable  of  Timothy  Dexter.  This  was 
the  first  carding-machine  made  in  this  country.  This 
and  other  experiments  proving  satisfactory,  the  By- 
field  factory  was  built  and  finished  in  1795,  when  the 
Schofields,  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  engaged 
in  Newburyport  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth 
by  hand,  sold  their  machines  to  the  corporation  and 
removed  to  Byfield  to  superintend  the  mill.  They  re- 
mained in  Byfield  about  five  years,  when  John  re- 
moved to  Montville,  Connecticut,  and  Arthur  to  Pitts- 
field.  Ma-ssachusetts. 

In  1804  William  Bartlett,  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  mill,  sold  it  to  .lohu  Lees  for  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  who  converted  it  into 
a  cotton  factory,  and  for  a  time  was  successful.  Re- 
verses, however,  came  to  him,  and  in  1824  the  mill 
was  sold  by  Deputy-Sherirt"  Philip  Bayley  to  Gorham 
Parsons.  Mr.  Parsons  repaired  and  rearranged  the 
mill,  and  about  the  year  1830  leased  it  to  Wm. 
Cleaveland,  who  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  Mr.  Gorham  Parsons 
subsequently  sold  it  to  Theophilus  Parsons,who  again 
sold  it  to  M.  E.  Hale,  of  Newburyport.  By  Mr.  Hale 
it  was  sold  to  Dr.  Francis  V.  Noyes,  who  leased  it  as  a 
bedstead  and  cabinet-shop.  It  was  afterwards  owned 
by  Alfred  Durant,  with  his  brother.  Rev.  Henry  Du- 
rant,  and  finally  by  Charles  Hold,  during  whose  own- 
ership it    was   burned.     After  the  fire  the  land  and 


privilege  were  bought  by  Leonard  Morrison,  who  re- 
built it  for  a  fancy  yarn  mill,  and  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  ownership  of  H.  U.  Ewing  and  others  of 
Boston,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
blankets. 

Besides  the  woolen-mill  there  are  on  the  river  two 
snufl-mills,  and  near  the  railroad  station  at  Byfield  a 
shoe-factory,  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Rogers,  with  a 
product  of   about  one  thousand  cases  a  year. 

The  business  of  ship-building  in  Newbury  was  first 
carried  on  on  the  river  Parker.  The  vessels  built 
there  were  probably  small  sloops  of  light  draught,  and 
no  positive  record  exists  concerning  them.  Hon. 
John  J.  Currier,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet  on  ship- 
building on  the  Merrimac,  adduces  evidence  to  show 
that  on  that  river  vessels  were  built  as  early  as  1652. 
In  the  year  1(552  mention  is  made  of  "  an  old  build- 
ing yard ''  on  Carr's  Island,  and  Mr.  Currier  furnishes 
a  list  of  vessels  built  in  Newbury  for  English  owners 
between  1(598  and  1713.  From  those  early  times 
down  to  1851,  when  Newbury  was  cut  off  from  the 
upper  shore  of  the  river  by  the  annexation  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  territory  to  Newburyport,  ship-building 
continued  to  be  its  leading  industry.  The  following 
vessels  were  built  in  Newbury  and  registered  by  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay : 


Tons. 

COS.  Sloop  nnity 40 

G98.  Bark  Tryal 20 

C'J8.  Biigatiuo  Neptune 36 

G9g.  Sloop  Dolphin 30 

098.  Brigantiue  Endeavor 20 

0i)8.  Sloop  Ann 40 

098.  Bark  Elimbeth SO 

698.  Sloop  Elizabeth 30 

698.  Ketch  Belford 35 

G9S.  Sloop  Dolphin 25 

699.  "     Sea  Flower 29 

699.       "     Unity 30 

699.  Bark  Hopewell 30 

699.  Ketch  Endeavor .30 

699.  Sloop  Sterling 25 

"    Edward  and  Eli?Ji- 

beth 35 

700.  Brigantine  William 40 

TOl.  Ketch  Merrimack 30 

702.  Sloop  Adventure 30 

702.  Bark  Abigail  and  Mar- 
garet   40 

703.  Ship  Samuel  and  David..  100 

703.  Ketch  Adventure 25 

703.  SloopLamb 26 

7(13.  Brigantine  Elizabeth 60 

703.  Sloop  Dolphin 26 

70.i.  Ketch  Hopewell 20 

704.  Sloep  Neptune 30 

704.       "     Swallow 75 

7'i4.  Ketch  Endeavor. 25 

704.  Sloop  Endeavor 40 

704.  "    Hopewell 40 

70.5.  Ketch  Merriumc 50 

705.  Brigantine  Welcome CO 

705.         "        Dove.: 35 

705.  Sloop  John  and  Mary....  — 

705.       '*    Kone  Such 30 

700.      '*     Friend's     Adven- 
ture   28 


Tons. 

1706.  Ship  Mary  Fortune 56 

17U6.  Brigantine  Espectation..  100 

1700.        "        Sarah 60 

1706.        "        Kichard 60 

1706.  Ketch  Hopewell 20 

1707.  Sloop  Dove •■30 

1707.  "    Tryal 30 

1703.       "     Speedwell 40 

1708.  "     Union 35 

1708.       "    Susanna 25 

1708.  Ship  John 120 

1709.  "    Bond 310 

1709.    "    Leopard  Galley 70 

1709.  Sioop  Friendship 40 

1709.  Ship  Prince  Eugene ItO 

nu9.  Sloop  Sarah  and  Mary...  20 

1709.  Brigantine  Bradford 45 

1710.  Sloop  Review 25 

1716.      "    Hetty  and  Mary...  2i 

1710.      "    Adventure 60 

1710.      "    Rebecca 30 

1710.  Ship   Abigail   and    Ro- 

becea 200 

1710.  Brigantine  Katharine...  30 

1710.        "         Ji'ewbury 60 

1710.  Sloop  .\nno 2.1 

1710.  "    Greyhound 40 

1711.  Bark  Sea  Flower 20 

1711.  Ship  Strawberry 70 

1711.  Sloop  Mary  and  Abigail..  30 
1711.      "    Hannah  and  Eliza- 
beth   60 

1711.  Bark  Samuel 40 

1711.  Sloop  Hannah  and  Mary    30 

1712.  "    Fisher 25 

1712.      "    Ann  and  Mary 70 

1712.      "    Thistle 40 

1712.  Ship  Nathaniel 60 

1712.    "    Rowlandson 150 

1712.    "    Content 90 
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171>.  Bripinlinc  Swan.. 

1712.  Sloo|)SiM  KlciwiT. 
171:!.  IWKaiilinc- Siucrs 
17H.  Slo.i|ii:r,.jliomiJ., 

I7i:i.       "     I'l'lli-Kiiu 

171:i.        "     CahltL-a 

171:1.  Bulk  I'aiin.iiio 

171.!,  Sluop  Kli/.;ili.-lli... 
171:|.      '•    .Mary  and  .<ii 

17l:i.  liriKiiiitiiiu     Julin 

M^ivy 

171.;.  SliipSHiiiu.-l 

1713.  l!iigiimiiiel,anili.. 
171:l.  Sl.i.ip  HiiMi.-l 


C.nti. 


1711. 
1714. 
1714. 

1714. 
1714. 


1713.       "     I'l-t.T  ami  .Mary..,.     411    I    1714. 

Tlie  following  record  contains 
built  in  Newbury,  and  enrolled  ; 
in  Newburyport  from  1789  to  IS. 

T.ma, 
17K1.  S1..C.P  I,ylli.^ .',4    i    l.-ilT. 


Tons. 

SloopThonias 30 

"     ..\(lvi.nnn.. 15 

nriKuntinu     Kliy.iil)..th 

unci  lliumuli 70 

liriKantiMf. Sarah 7(1 

■Sloop       William       anil 

JiiniM 411 

Ship  Sea  Flower ,'ici 

Sloop  Advt'ntnrc" 30 

Ship  Marlboroufh  Gal- 

loy 1.10 

Sloop  Flower  do  Lnco...  40 

"    Durlington :),') 

Brigantine  .Adventure...  40 

George 50 

the  names  of  vessels 
at  the  Custom -House 
")1: 


Ton 


Sohii 


ns.i. 

]7s:i. 
17*4. 


17'J4. 
17'.H. 


nor,. 


Haydon.... 
Port  Packt 


Hope,, 
Hope . 


Betsey. 
Sail  v.... 


I.J'lia 

Lydia 

Industry 

I'olly 

Widiani 

Lucy 

Kising  Sou.. 
Friendship  . 
Uaven 


1804. 
1.S04. 


1811. 
1811. 
1812. 
18i:). 
I8l:i. 

181.1. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
ISl.',. 
181.5. 
1816. 


Kmily 

.\l)hy 

oner  Holla 
fireei 


1S18. 
1810. 


1820. 
1821. 
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Mary ?,> 

17%.  Brig  Sally 102 

1800.     "     Fame 83 

1800.  Schooner  Mary  Ann lol 

1800.  "        Amazon lie 

1800.  Sloop  Branch  78 

1801.  Schooner  Samuel 88 

18  il.  "         Lewis 47 

18il.  Brig  Fame 24 

1804.  Schooner  Rogulus 94 

1804.  "        Two  Sons 107 


CO 


1807.  Sloop  John 4!) 

1807.  Brig  Gideon 204 

1803.  Schooner  IMiehe 4',l 

1810.   Brig  Leo 12.'. 


Scorpion 28 

Harriet ;i2 

Juno 41 

Malvina .33 

Comet 24 

I'latolf 43 

Atlas in 

Swift :iO 

Emily 20 

Phenix 72 

Mary 106 

Speed 21 

Tom    Bonlln..  .'« 


1823. 
182S. 
1828. 
1828. 
1820. 
1820. 


1831. 
I8,il. 
ls:il. 
18:il. 


183;i. 
I.s:i4. 
I8:!4. 


18.35. 
18.35. 
18:15. 
1835. 
1835. 
183G. 


•  \Va,vp 


Three  Friends  43 

Java 4',l 

Kutcrprise ;!9 

Washington..  39 

Fsicx 43 

Volant 52 

Decatur 42 

r  Sylph 54 

Blossom 41 

Constellation..  4,'-, 

Albert CO 

Citizen 130 

Mer.-y  &  Hope  50 

JIary  Huntin,,  70 

Brilliant 70 

Wasp... 


51 

Belleville 84 

iMinerva 07 

Temple 71 

Warren .55 

Baltic 8li 

Caspian tio 

Statesman 47 

Joppa 80 

Eunice 74 

Pacitic 37 

Luther 54 

Cyrus ,58 

York 74 

Fulcrum 74 

America 43 

Meriam 74 

Nautilus .52 

Inez 43 

IViiibroke 84 

AugiiBtin 50 

Laurel 48 

i;harles 37 

Phebo 44 

George 4'.l 

Palm 40 

Pilot 74 

Emerald 41 

Mary  Ann 40 

Go  Ahead 48 

Patriot 47 

Ivy 46 

Stoic no 

Gem 44 

Magnet 44 

Ruby 44 

Columbus 62 

Albion 52 


Toi: 


■  Ell 


Vnion 3' 

Mary  Clark....    0' 
Slary  C.  A 

Oregon 

Harvest  II. 
:  Ohio 


1118 


1848. 
1848. 

IS4S. 


Tons. 

West., 
lunger 

....     57 

....     05 

stio.... 

Pire 03 

Edm'd  Burko    69 


The  fo 
built    in 


lowing  record  contains  the  names  of  vessels 
Newbury    and    registered   at   the  Custom- 


House  at  Newburyport  from  1793  to  IS.'il 


Tons. 
1784    Brig  Pomona 127 

1785.  Schooner  Nancy 51 

1780.        "  Hope 83 

1780.         "  Hawk 03 

1786.  "  Hope 05 

1787.  Brig  Mary 100 

1788.  Schooner  John '.)n 

1780.  BiigWilliam 0! 

1789.  Ship  William 277 

1791.  Schooner  D,.dphin 10 

1792.  Brig  Hannah 143 

1793.  Brig  Mary 185 

1703.  Schooner  Lucy 77 

1793.        "  Betsey 70 

1793.         "  Polly 03 

1793.  "  William 92 

1701.  Brig  William  and  Eliza.  12) 

1794.  Ship  Columbia 200 

1704.  "     Charles 225 

1795.  Ship  Hibernia ISO 

1705.  Brig  Swan 1.30 

1705.     "    Diana 125 

170,5.     "     Union 129 

1795.     "     Hannah 128 

1795.     "     Fanny 180 

1700.  Schooner   Hannah    and 

Eliza 202 

1790.  Brig  Sally 102 

1797.     ■'      Eliza 15! 

1797.  Ship  Packet 288 

1797.  Brig  Joseph 140 

1797.  "     Ranger 137 

1707.  Ship  Herald 280 

1798.  "     Rnfus 102 

1798.  Brig  William 123 

1798.  "      William 140 

1799.  '•     Joanna 121 

1709.  Ship  Alligator 190 

1799.  Brig  Humming  Bird St 

1800.  Brig  E.hvin 129 

1,810.  Brig  Constellation 142 

1800.  Ship  Calliope 201 

1800.  Biig  Aroi 172 

1801.  Schooner  Joseph 72 

1801.  Brig  Star 150 

isol.  Scow  America 1.58 

1801,  Brig  Tiger 148 

1801.  Ship  Grand  Sachem 250 

1801.  Ship  Essex 250 

1.801.  Brig  Mary 201 

1802.  Scho,,ner  Regulator 94 

1802.  Sloop  Eliza 31 

1802.  Brig  John 108 

1802.  Ship  Nancy 235 

1802.  Brig  Mary 180 

1802.     "     Nancy  1,34 

1802,  Ship  Hunter 189 

1802.  Brig  Eliza 160 

1803.  Sloop  Susan 72 

1803.  Ship  Mary 2:!5 

1803.  Ship  Sally 22o 
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1.803.  SliipRestilnlion,,. 

1803.   Brig  Elizabeth 

1.80:i.      "       Elizabeth 

1803,  Ship  Edwin 

\Sia.     ••      Washington., 

1804.  "     liewaid 242 

1804.  Bark  Packet 100 

1.804.  Brig  JIary  anri  Ellen...  130 
1.804.  Ship  Wm.  P.  Johnson...  292 

1804.     "     Elizabeth  279 

1804.     '•     Hercules 300 

1804.  BrigCommerce 120 

180.-,.      "     Ann 187 

1805.  "     Ruby Ill 

1805.  Ship  Moses  Brown  337 

18(!5,  Ship  Romulus 337 

1805.  Rrig  Commerce 1:!8 

1800.  Biig  George 104 

1800.  Schooner  Hannah 85 

1800.  Brig  George IMO 

1800,  Ship  Arrow 275 

1807.  Ship  Edward 246 

1807.  Ship  Mayland 305 

1807.  Brig  Topaz 213 

1807.  Brig  S(.,pliila 181 

18)7.  Ship  George  Planter 345 

1807.  Brig  Adze 114 

I80S.     "    Otter 239 

1808.  "     Pomona l:!S 

1808.    "    Pilgrim 209 

1808.     "    Ellen  JLaria 168 

1808.  Schooner  Betsey  85 

1808.  Brig  Latona 178 

1509.  Ship  Ores 270 

1.809.  Schooner  Abigail 87 

1.800.  Brig  Mariner 113 

1809.  BrigCamelia 310 

ISOO.  Bark  Ma ISO 

18(9.  Slii]iIIope 309 

Islo.  Brig  Lb.y.l 220 

1810.  Ship   Hari'iot 275 

1810.  Ship  Ocean -270 

1810.     "      Neptune :154 

1810.     "      Fingal 382 

1810,     "     Volant 457 

1510.  Brig  Leader 210 

1810.  Ship  Oscar 3:16 

ISIO.      "      Hercules 309 

1810.   Brig  Leo 156 

1810.     '■     Abigail 2.55 

1810.   Ship  Packet 281 

ISIO.  Brig  Gorsamer 224 

1810.  Ship.Salus 292 

1810.  "     Virginia ,.  399 

1811.  Brig  America 341 

1811.  Schooner  Go  On 15 

isll.  ShipAgawam 328 

1811.     "     Milo 395 

1811.   Brig  Start 174 

1811.     "      Pickering 2!;G 

1811.  Ship  Wallace 344 
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1811. 
18U. 
1812. 
1812. 
1812. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1816. 
1815. 
1815. 
1815. 
1816. 
1810. 
1816. 
1816. 
1816. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1818. 
1818. 
1S18. 
1818. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1SI9. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1S21. 

1821. 
1821. 

1821. 
1821. 
1821. 
1821.' 
1821. 
1822. 
1822. 
1822. 
1823. 
1823. 
182i. 
1823. 
1823. 
1823. 
1823. 
1824. 
1824. 
1824. 
1825. 
1825. 
1825. 
1825. 


Tona. 

Brig  Dolphin 198 

"     Gen.  Stark 230 

Sloop  Angenoria 62 

Brig  Essex 294 

Schooner  Yankoe 77 

Brig  Ives 196 

Schooner  JIary lllS 

"     Sally 264 

"     Happy  Jack 17 

Boat  JIaria 20 

Brig  Hope 19.") 

"     InciiiB 202 

Schooner  Essex 106 

Ship  ArisliJe.s 278 

Schooner  Peace 110 

Brig  Alert 202 

Schooner  John 87 

Brig  Copernicau 119 

Schooner  SuccesH 75 

lirig  Olive 137 

"     Now  Leaiier 271 

"     Syren 132 

"      Brahmen 242 

Ship  Caroline 322 

Brig  Ann 134 

Schooner  I'.iragon 83 

"  Strong 82 

Sloop  Harvard 93 

Ship  Draper 291 

Brig  Caspian 194 

Schooner  Constitution...    86 

'*  Alexander 103 

Brig  Packet 128 

"     Dove 145 

Ship  Atlantic 323 

Schooner  Wasp 40 

"  Democrat 47 

Brig  Kajah 250 

Schooner  Oen.  Putnam.  113 

Ship  Herald  302 

Brig  Formax 110 

Ship  Meteor 323 

Ship  Glide 282 

Schooner  Planet 123 

"         Tom ,10 

Ship  Heury 239 

Schooner  Essex 43 

"  Constellation..    46 

"  Hannah     and      4 

SusHU 67 

Borneo 82 

Maid    of    the 

Mill 76 

Ship  Delta 314 

Schooner  Ann 01 

Ilaytian 38 

Ship  Florida 300 

.Schooner  Dennis 39 

Brig  Argns 156 

Ship  Pioneer 319 

■'     (MifTord  Wayne 306 

Schooner  Mechanic 50 

Ship  Francis 328 

Brig  Mare 270 

Schooner  Falcon 00 

Brig  Hampton 224 

Ship  Tally  Ho 420 

"     Bowditch 399 

"     .Shylock 278 

"     Plutarch 367 

Schooner  Lady  Howard.     04 

Brig  Henry 161 

Schooner  La  Fayette 70 


"    Fairy. 
Ship  (Jtolconda.. 


1832. 
1S33. 
18)3. 
1833. 
1833. 
1833. 
18:i3. 
1833. 
1S13. 
1833. 
1834. 
1831. 
18.34. 
1834. 
1835. 
1833. 
1833, 
1835. 
1830. 
1830. 
1830, 
1830, 
1837, 
1837, 
1837, 
1837, 
1837, 
1838, 
1S38. 
1839, 
18.19, 
1839. 
1839. 
1839. 
1839. 
1839, 
1839, 
1839. 
1840. 
1810, 
1840. 


Tons, 

Schooner  Herald 74 

Ship  Meridian 298 

Schooner  Minerva 67 

RufUii 128 

"  Dock ,52 

ShipFrodonia 406 

"      Science 388 

"     Parachute 331 

Schooner  Mans 108 

Brig  Elizabeth 218 

Ship  London 3,57 

*'     Vesper 321 

Schooner  Caroline 84 

Brig  VVayland ■„,„  217 

Schooner  Convoy 81 

Brig  Czarina 218 

"    Powhiittan 201 

Schooner  Nile 80 

Brig  Pocahont.is 282 

"     Alice 281 

Schooner  Herald 49 

Brig  Aquila 28S 

Ship  Levant 382 

Brig  Angola 137 

Bark  Ta&so 286 

ShipBrenda 343 

"    Concord 391 

Brig  Palos 277 

Ship  Franklin 302 

Schooner  Leo 58 

Wave 58 

ShipMedora 314 

Brig  James  Caskie 283 

Ship  Caravan 310 

"     Hepublic 399 

Bark  Thalia 291 

Brig  Carthago 290 

Ship  Merrimac 41 1 

"    Emerald 433 

Bark  Oberliu 331 

Ship  Jacob  Perkins 379 

•'    Saladin 250 

"     Surat 346 

Brig  Ark 298 

Ship  Newburyport 341 

"     Spartan 475 

Brig  Corinth 299 

Ship  St.  Clair 414 

"     Persia 332 

"     Mary  Kimball 373 

"     Leonone ,370 

Schooner  Columbia 62 

"         Hauunet 94 

Bark  Allioth 330 

Ship  Angelo 417 

"    Columbus .591 

Brig  Pallas 102 

"    Nalhat 
Schooner  Pe 

Ship  Talbot 024 

Brig  Shawmut 205 

'•    Geneva 458 

Bark  Byron 340 

Ship  Wa,'shington 372 

"    Forrester 428 

"    Flavio 698 

"    Navigator 417 

"     Ilzaido 411 

Schooner  Buriington 97 

"  Brighton 90 

Ship  Hnnlress 547 

Bark  Strabo 420 

"      Essex 273 

Schooner  Petrel 83 

Ship  Gen.  Harrison 410 


Tons, 
1840,  Brig  Zotoff, 220 

1540,  Ship  Kosalind 398 

1840,      •'      Delia  Walker 427 

1840,  "     Virginia 40O 

1841,  Brig  Athen 300 

1841,  Bark  Apollo 319 

1841,      '•     Chusan 240 

1841,  Brig  Jlassachusetts 300 

1541,  Bark  Wessacumcon 321 

1841,      "     Mary  Broughton.,  323 
1841,  Brig  Chenaraus 20J 

1841,  Ship  Hannah  Sprague,,,  4Io 

1842,  "    James  D,  Farwell.,  699 

1842,  Bark  John  Caskie 349 

1842,  Brig  James  Gray 300 

18)2,  Ship  Ashburton 449 

1842,      "     Courier 380 

1842,  "    Euphrasia 487 

1843,  "     Augustine  Hcird,.,  491 
18*3,  SchoonerWm.C,  Ellison    43 

1843,  Ship  St.  George 845 

1843.      "     Pacific 531 

1843.  Schooner  Nassau 107 

1843,  Bark  Talisman 347 

1843,  Ship  Amity 499 

1844,  •'     Amazon 741 

1844,     "     KadiuB 517 

1844,     "     Kambler 399 
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1844,     "    John  R.  Skiddy 980 

1844,  Brig  Salisbury 296 

1844,  Ship  St,  Patrick 896 

1844,     ■'     Brutus 530 

1844.  "     Joshua  Bates 620 

1845.  Bark  Edward  Koppisch.  250 

ISIS,  Ship  Nebraska 616 

1845,  Schooner  Wave 40 

1845,  Ship  Huguenot 935 


1816 


Ho 


493 


Tons. 

1846.  Ship  Far  West 598 

1846.     "    Annie .572 

1846,  Bark  Gypaey 295 

1846,    "       Laura 219 

1846.  "       Wenhara 624 

1840,  Ship  John  Currier 097 

1817.  Schooner  Maria  Theresa  119 

1847,  Ship  Naomi 647 

1847,     "      Capital 087 

1847.     "      Fanchon 969 

1847.  Barii  Chilton 278 

1847,     "     Kate  Hastings 448 

1847.  Ship  Richard  Cobden,,,.  6ij5 

1847.     "     Lebanon 097 

1847,  Bark  Francis 460 

1847,  Ship  Ocean  Queen 824 

1847.  "     Amaranth 066 

1848,  "      Nestorian 698 

1848.     "      Radnga 587 

1848,     "      Bueua  Vista 647 

1848.  Steamboat  Lawrence 142 

1848,  Brig  Elizabeth  Ann 128 

1818,  Ship  Masconoma 824 

1848,     "      Franchise 700 

1848.  Bark  Henry  Bangs 197 

1848,    "     Tyringham 0O9 

1848,  Schooner  Margaret  Ann  100 

1849.  Bark  Crusoe 342 

1849.     "      Helen  Augusta 242 

1849.     "      Lyman 369 

1849.     "     Domingo 230 

1849,  Ship  Charles  Hill 700 

1849.     "      Icargo 678 

1849.    "      Florida 097 

1849.  Bark  Hollander 499 

1850.  Ship  Castilian 1000 

1850.  Bark  Annie  Blacknian,.  630 

1S50,    "      Dragon 290 

1830,  Schooner  Pearl ,'!l 

1850,  Bark  Said  Ben  Sultan.,,  302 

1851,  Ship  Edward 675 

1851.    "      Clarissa  Currier.  ...1000 

1851.     "      Racer 1609 

1851.     "      .\strdn 749 


1845.  Brig  Keying 300 

184.5.     '•     Monseratte 170 

1846,  Bark  Fredonia 800 

1846,   Brig  Almira 176 

1840,  .Ship  Gen.  Taylor ,597 

1840,     "    Roman 019 

After  the  year  1851,  when  the  territory  on  tlie  river 
between  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury  was  an- 
nexed to  Newburyport,  the  Newbury  ship- yards  were 
within  the  city  limits  and  ship-building  in  Newbury 
ceased. 

lu  connection  with  the  industries  of  Newbury  may 
be  mentioned  the  inventive  skill  ot  its  people.  At 
the  factory  at  tlie  Falls  .Jacob  Perkins  first  set  up  the 
machine  for  cutting  nails,  which,  though  adding  little 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  made  its  inventor  one 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  industrial  world.  In  New- 
bury, too,  Paul  Pillsbury  lived  at  the  old  Pillsbury 
homestead  in  Byfield,  the  inventor,  among  other 
things,  of  shoe  pegs  and  the  revolutionizer  of  the 
business  of  making  shoes.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  born 
in  what  is  now  West  Newbury  in  1780  and  died  in 
18(58.  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  of  whom  Enoch 
and  Phineas  were  clergymen,  Parker  a  blacksmith, 
Oliver  a  mechanic,  and  Samuel  and  John  farmers. 
Oliver  was  the  father  of  the  late  Abolitionist,  Parker 
Pillsbury.  Paul,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  went, 
when  a  boy,  to  live  with  Paul  Lunt,  of  Newbury.  As 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  established  himself  at  Ames- 
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Uiiry  as  a  sliuttk-maker,  but  after  a  short  time  he 
returued  to  Mylield,  taking  possession  of  the  home- 
stead bequeathed  to  him  l)y  his  unele,  and  made 
sluittlcs  and  maehines  fur  tlie  eotton  tiietory  tliere. 

J  lis  lirst  inventiou  was  a  eorn-shidler,  for  wliieli  lie 
reieived  a  patent  in  ISO'i,  and  wliiili  was  llie  fust  ad- 
vanee  made  on  tlie  old  slyl.'  uf  hand-work.  In  INOM 
he  received  a  jialent  un  the  biuk-inill  which  was  the 
prototype  of  all  the  Ijaik,  eub,  eotl'ee  and  spiee-mills 
now  in  use.  The  old  methud  (if  preparing  bark  for 
the  vats,  which  his  mill  >np<Tsided,  was  by  rolling  it 
with  a  grind-stone  litted  t(i  an  axle  and  drawn  by  a 
hor.sc. 

His  ne.xt  and  chief  invention  was  that  of  sh"e  pegs, 
and  the  machinery  for  their  maiuil'actnre.  The  man- 
ufacture of  pegged  bonis  and  shoes  at  onee  began  and 
Mr.  PilUbury  had  the  ludiuipoly  of  the  i)eg  trade. 
He  ran  his  mill  with  closed  doors,  and  carried  on 
for  a  time  a  profitable  business.  His  profits,  how- 
ever, were  soon  reduced  by  competitiou,  which  he 
had  no  jiatent  to  prevent,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
traile  at  reduced  prices  was  retained  by  him. 

Among  other  inventicuis  (if  his  Were  a  rotary  (ire- 
engine,  a  seed-sower,  churn,  a  gdld-washer  and  sitter, 
cotfee-burner,  collVe-mill,  window-fastener,  bee-hive, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  old  town  of  New- 
bury must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  story,  though 
half  told,  must  yield  to  the  necess:iry  limitations  of 
space.  The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  18.S.')  has 
not  been  alluded  to,  nor  tlie  mineral  regions,  nor  the 
historical  society;  and  the  various  rich  and  historic 
farms,  occupied  generation  after  generation  by  de- 
scendants of  the  first  settlers,  have  been  passed  by 
unnoticed.  Nor  have  the  historic  families  (if  the 
town  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
Parsons,  Longfellow,  Pewall,  .Md.idy,  N(iycs,  f'(,IIin, 
Plummer,  Gerrish,  Tenney  and  Pierce  families,  with 
others  equally  distinguished,  must  find  their  historian 
and  eulogist  in  one  who  h.is  arn]der  sp.-ice  at  his  com- 
mand, and  who  is  better  eipiipped  Ibr  the  performance 
of  his  task.  Of  individual  lives  wdiieh  have  distin- 
guished Newd)ury,  iiududiiig  those  of  Chief  Justices 
Sewall  and  Parsons,  and  some  of  lesser  fame,  sketches 
may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  ''  P.eucli  and  Bar,'' 
and  in  the  "  History  of  Newburyporl,"  in  another 
place  in  these  volumes. 

N.iTE.— Tlic  wnl(>rwi8li(-stucx|ircs.s  liis  in.lclilo.lncss  to  tin- vidiiiililo 
files  of  tlio  S-,u;bu:;ii>orl  I[i;iM,  t<.  tllo  scraji  h.ioks  iif  tho  Idle  Hi-U  r 
I'erlcy  Poore,  to  the  "  llistury  of  .s|ii|i.Buil(liiii;  on  tlin  Mcrriniiir," 
liy  Hon.  Jolin  J.  Currier,  to  Ciilliii'n  "  llistor.vof  Xcwliuiy,"  und  to  Jlr. 
Ferguson,  tlie  town  clerk  of  Ncwlniry,  for  iimteriiils  wliidi  li.ivf  ren- 
dered oven  this  iui perfect  sliot^h  possible  ut  liis  Imnds.  \V.  T.  I). 
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LKO.NAUll    Wl  rillN(;TOX.' 

Leonard  Withington  was  born  in  Dorchester  (now 


1  Ry  Xttlban  N.  Withingto 


a  part  of  Boston),  August  !l,  17.S9.  His  parents  were 
Joseph  Weeks  and  Klizabeth  (White)  Withington, 
the  family  having  been  of  the  original  settlers  of  the 
town,  respectable  :ind  respected,  holding  offices  in 
the  town  and  in  the  church,  his  great-graiuU'ather, 
ICbene/.er  Withingtcui,  having  had  a  conimi>si(in  from 
the  Kilig  as  a  captain  in  the  French  War.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  genius  and  liirce  of  charac- 
ter, though  (pf  l.ttle  book-learning,  except  wdiat  she 
had  read  after  her  marriage,  which  occurred  while 
she  was  very  young,  and  she  had  much  infiuence 
over  her  eldest  son,  who  was  so  near  her  onn  age 
that  they  were  freipiently  taken  by  strangers  to  be 
brother  and  sifter.  The  father  was  considerably 
older,  had  served  as  a  s(ddier  in  the  War  fur  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  a  man  of  soliil  sense,  but  not  of 
brilliant  talents. 

The  schools  of  those  days  were  not  very  good,  and 
in  after-years  Mr.  Withington  told  the  story  of  how 
he  iiKpiired  of  the  mistress  of  the  Dame  .--ehool  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  punctuation  mark,  and  was  told  by 
her  that  if  he  looked  at  all  the  fly-dirt>  in  the  book, 
he  would  never  learn  to  read.  He  did,  however, 
learn  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  displayed  a  great  avidity  tor  books.  One 
of  the  first  which  fell  into  his  hands,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  Puritan  family,  was  Bnnyan's  wonder- 
ful allegory  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  took 
such  a  powerful  hold  upon  his  imagination  that  he 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  when  a  very  small  boy,  and 
contriving  a  burden  for  his  back,  like  that  of  Chris- 
tian, took  the  gate  of  a  pasture  for  the  wicket  gate  at 
which  Bunyau's  hero  sought  tidmissiou.  It  was  a 
(diaracteristic  of  his  life,  the  vividness  of  imagination 
which  transformed  the  homely  realities  into  poetic 
dreams,  and  made  him  see  more  in  sensible  objects 
than  appeared  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Though   the  schools  were  | r,  and  the  siirings  of 

learning  ran  low  in  them  at  that  time,  he  was  aided 
in  his  struggle  to  gain  instruction  by  an  uncle,  who 
was  rather  a  bookish  man  for  tliat  community,  and 
he  had  read  a  good  deal  for  a  boy  in  his  circum- 
stances, when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  late  Josejdi  T.  P.uekingham,  of  Boston, 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  opened  to  him  a  new  world. 
He  had  greatly  larger  opportunities  for  re.-iding,  the 
as.soeialion  with  men  of  culture  ;ind  education,  the 
company  of  aspiring  young  men,  the  advantage  of  a 
del)ating  society,  in  which  there  were  several  youths 
of  talent,  and  the  theatres  of  Boston,  which  oiiened 
to  him  a  new  world,  and  wdiere  he  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  the  great  lights  of  the  stage  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  gave 
him  the  best  opportunities  and  iirinted  some  of  his 
writings  in  the  later  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
a  regard  grew  up  which  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  continued  as  long  as  the  master  lived. 

The  young  man    became  ambitious  of  a    literarv 
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career,  and  especially  of  becoming  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine or  review,  and  to  this  end  was  desirous  of  a 
liberal  education.  Mr.  Buclcingham  gave  him  most 
of  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticesliip,  and  Mr.  With- 
inglon  attended  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  for 
one  year,  fitting  for  college  in  that  time.  The  next 
year  he  studied  at  home,  and  he  then  was  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  cla.ss  at  Yale,  having  been  induced 
by  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  to  enter 
at  the  orthodox  college,  rather  than  at  Harvard, 
which  was  nearer  home.  The  family  had  attended 
the  church  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  was  pastor;  but 
it  w-as  at  a  time  when  the  division  was  taking  place 
in  the  churches,  and  Dr.  Harris'  church  was  liberal, 
and  they  left  it  for  Dr.  Codman's,  the  orthodox 
church,  with  which  Mr.  Withington  uuited  in  1810. 

From  the  beginning  he  took  a  high  stand  in  his 
class  at  Yale,  and  wa,s  expected  to  take  the  highest 
honors;  but  a  serious  illness  interrupted  his  studies, 
and  for  a  while  his  life  was  despaired  of,  so  that  he 
took  the  second  place  at  graduation,  and  as  a  writer 
he  was  considered  the  first  in  college  of  his  time. 
During  the  college  course,  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Codmau  and  Pre.sident  Dwight,  of  Y'ale,  Mr. 
Withington  changed  his  plan  of  a  literary  career, 
and  decided  to  study  theology.  Accordingly,  after 
graduation  in  the  class  of  1814,  he  studied  first  with 
President  Dwight,  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Codman, 
and  was  approbated  to  preach  in  1816  by  the  Union 
Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  in  Charlestown,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of  Yale  and  the 
oldest  Congregational  minister  in  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach  he  received 
two  simultaneous  invitations  from  churches  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  One  was  from  the  First  Church 
in  Newbury,  and  although  the  salary  was  but  one- 
third  of  that  offered  by  the  other,  the  larger  salary 
being  from  the  income  of  a  fund,  he  felt  that  there 
w^ould  be  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
which  did  not  pay  for  its  own  preaching.  Accord- 
ingly, he  accepted  the  call  from  the  church  in  New- 
bury, and  was  ordained  its  pastor  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  and  remained  with  it  until  his  death,  on 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1S85,  a  pastorate  of  over  sixty- 
eight  years,  the  longest  of  any  in  the  record  of  a 
church  remarkable  for  the  long  life  of  its  ministers, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  their  service  with  the 
same  church. 

Mr.  Withington,  as  a  pupil  of  President  Dwight 
and  of  Dr.  Codman,  was  aCalvinist,  and  the  parish  to 
which  he  was  called  was  ranked  among  the  liberal, 
or  Arminians,  and  his  first  sermons  were  not  such  as 
to  disturb  the  people  who  had  been  accu.stomed  to  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Popkin,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  Har- 
vard University.  But  many  of  the  Calvinists  were 
drawn  into  the  society,  and  the  association  with 
liberal  churches  was  gradually  dropped,   and  under 


the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Withington  the  church  became 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  covenant  was  changed  into  a  creed,  and 
while  Rt  the  ordination  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Newburyport  took  part,  fel- 
lowship with  that  church  was  discontinued. 

From  the  first  of  his  pastorate  Mr.  Withington 
made  himself  felt  as  an  active  force  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  he  inspired  the  Essex  North 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  with  the  con- 
tagion of  scholarship.  They  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  so  that  throughout 
New  England  this  body  became  noted  among  the 
clergymen  of  the  denomination  as  a  scholarly  body 
of  men.  He  interested  himself  in  the  first  libraries,  in 
the  first  lyceum,  in  schools  and  academies,  and  was 
made  a  trustee  and  oflicer  of  several  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Very  soon  after  his  ordination,  January  17,  1817, 
he  was  married  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Sherburne,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  he  estab- 
lished his  family  in  the  home  where  all  his  children 
were  born,  in  the  house  built  by  a  predecessor  in  the 
pastorate.  Rev.  Abraham  Moore,  and  which  still 
stands  on  High  Street,  opposite  the  head  of  Marl- 
borough Street.  His  first  wife  died  April  1,  1826, 
leaving  three -sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  soon 
after  his  mother,  and  the  other  two  dying  before  their 
father,  in  young  manhood,  the  second,  bearing  his 
father's  name,  leaving  issue  of  daughters.  On  May 
28, 1827,  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Noyes,  M.D.,  of  Newbury- 
port, by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  the  daughters  and  two  sons  survive.  The 
second  wife  died  in  August,  1860,  and  from  that  time 
he  remained  a  widower  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Withington  had  a  dislike  for  college  titles  of 
honor,  which  was  understood  at  Yale,  so  that  such 
were  not  offered  him  from  that  college,  but  in  1850 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Bowdoin,  an  honor  which  he  deserved  by  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  writings,  which  were  numerous.  Among 
his  published  addresses  were  the  election  sermon, 
preached  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1831  ;  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale, 
September  11,  1821;  an  address  to  the  alumni  at 
Yale  in  1846  ;  an  address  to  a  society  in  Dartmouth 
College  in  1837,  besides  numerous  lectures  before 
lyceums,  and  addresses  to  various  bodies.  He  con- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  magazines  until  nearly 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  published  many  sermons 
and  pamphlets  upon  public  topics,  and  to  the  Dlhlio- 
theca  Sacra  he  contributed  after  he  was  consider- 
ably past  eighty  years  old.  He  published  two  books. 
One  of  these  was  "The  Puritan,"  a  collection  of 
essays  and  sketches  with  a  slight  thread  of  narrative 
running  through  the  whole.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1836.  The  other  book  was  "Solomon's 
Song,''  translated  and  explained  in  three  parts,  and 
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puhlished  in  1801,  of  which  one  of  the  theological 
reviews  said  it  was  "  the  ablest  expiwitioii  ever  pub- 
lished of  the  wrong  theory  of  explanation  of  Sulo- 
nion's  Song."  Dr.  Witliiiiglon's  dwn  estimate  of  his 
work  after  it  was  published  was  always  extremely 
modest,  and  lie  did  not  like  to  hear  iiis  lidoks  men- 
tioned. The  publishers  wished  to  issue  a  second 
edition  of  the  "  I'uritan,"  but,  tliuuirh  tliere  was  a 
good  demand  for  it,  he  positively  rel'used  to  con- 
sent. 

Dr.  Withington  was  a  preacher,  a  scholar,  a  wit,  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  vigorous  though 
unequal  writer.  He  had  a  critical  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  best  writers.  Literature  was  his  delight,  and  it 
was  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  it  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  a  country  parish  on  a  small  sal- 
ary, where  he  had  leisure  for  study,  and  for  .such 
writing  as  he  liked,  though  he  had  many  calls  to 
more  lucrative  positions.  As  a  preacher  he  was  strik- 
ing and  impressive,  though  not  elegant  nor  eloquent. 
He  was  original  in  thought  and  in  speech,  and  his 
sermons  and  addresses  were  characterized  by  force  of 
expression  and  aptness  of  illustration.  Tliis  was 
especially  to  be  noticed  iu  bis  extemporary  Tuesday 
evening  lectures  to  his  people,  wiiich  were  illustrated 
by  the  freshest  readings  and  ob.servalions  of  the 
speaker,  who  would  often  be  carried  away  from  his 
subject  and  carry  his  people  with  him.  At  these  lec- 
tures the  chapel  was  always  filled,  and  they  were  an 
intellectual  stimulus  which  w-as  felt  by  all  who  heard 
tliem.  They  were  not  formal  discourses,  and  often 
the  speaker  did  not  know  when  he  began  where  the 
inspiration  would  lead  him,  but  they  were  delightful 
talks  of  a  i>ious  scholar,  wit  and  humorist,  which  at- 
tracted many  besides  the  members  of  the  parish,  fn 
his  faith  be  described  himself  as  "  a  muddied  Cal- 
vinist.'' 

In  conversation  Dr.  Withington  excelled,  and  in 
his  family  he  deligiited  in  relating  stories  to  his  chil- 
dren of  pathos  or  terror  which  he  wove  out  of  his 
fertile  imagination,  and  in  composing  for  them  little 
poems  on  events  in  the  family.  He  was  an  indulgent 
father,  who  desired  that  his  children  should  read  and 
think  for  themselves,  and  he  had  a  hal)it  of  asking 
them  (juestions  in  order  to  set  them  to  studying  to 
find  the  answers,  which  he  did  not  give.  His  learn- 
ing and  brilliant  conversation  attracted  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  to  the  liouse,  so  that  there 
was  always  intellectual  entertainment  for  the  house- 
hold. 

Dr.  W'ithington's  life  was  a  complete  wdiole,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  died,  but  his  life  was  fin- 
ished after  nearly  ninety-six  years'  continuance,  and 
its  close  was  a  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  forces, 
bddilv  and  mental,  like  a  fire  which  had  burnt  out 
the  material  upon  which  it  fed.  Although  not  of  a 
robust  frame,  and  in  early  life  of  rather  feeble  health, 
he  grew  to  be  more  healthy  as  life  advanced,  and  his 


old  age  was  one  of  calm  happiness.  Indeed,  his  life 
was  a  happy  one.  He  had  become  I'onvinccd  tliat  it 
was  his  duty  to  become  a  minister,  and  the  duties, 
not  disagreeable  to  him  in  the  beginning,  l>ec.-ime  liis 
]d('asiire.  He  was  cduteiiti-d  in  the  cmnilry  parish  in 
which  be  had  settled,  and  he  lia.l  ihcrc'tlic  leisure 
for  the  literary  labors  whicb  were  his  delight.  He 
reiireil  Irom  the  paslnratc  while  his  mental  powers 
were  in  full  \igor,  leaving  no  impression  upon  his 
peoi)le  of  their  decline,  so  that  they  would  gladly 
have  retained  his  ac-tive  services,  and  his  serene  old 
age  was  jiassed  in  the  companionship  of  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  who  admired 
his  genius  and  were  dev(jted  to  hiscnmfort.  At  tlie 
last  his  only  desire  was  to  be  at  rest,  and  bis  imly 
complaint  that  he  remained,  while  others,  younger 
than  he,  had  laid  down  the  burden  of  life,  and  he 
laid  it  down  as  one  falls  asleep,  peacefully  and  un- 
consciouslv. 


MOSES    COI^MAX.' 

iloses  Cidman  has  sprung  from  one  of  the  iddest 
families  of  the  town  of  Xewbury,  or  the  couuly  of 
Essex,  and  a  family  that  has  lost  nothing  of  the  vig- 
or of  heart  and  mind  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

He  is  now  seventy  years  old,  showing  no  more 
marks  of  age  thau  he  did  at  fifty.  The  first  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Thomas  Colmaii,  a  n,-itive  of 
Marlboro',  England.  He  arrived  in  lioston  in  l(io-"i, 
and  at  once  joined  the  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
whose  piety  did  not  prevent  their  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  the  location,  the  fertility  of  its  uplands 
and  the  ability  of  its  widespread  meadows  and 
marshes  to  furnish  support  to  horses,  cattle  an<i 
sheep. 

Religious  liljerty  and  civil  rights  they  desired,  but 
the  Dummers,  Sewalls,  Saltonstalls  and  other  wealthy 
men  diil  not  lose  sight  of  this  grand  emigration  to 
and  colonization  of  this  section  of  the  New  World. 
Thomas  Colman  was  a  very  valuable  man,  for  at 
home  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for  knowledge  in 
the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  was  as  much 
their  object  as  to-day  it  is  of  the  settlers  in  Montana, 
Colorado  and  Texas,  or  the  men  locating  on  the  wide 
prairies  and  vast  plains  of  the  West. 

He  had  come  over  the  seas  on  their  invitation, — 
they  needed  his  skill,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon 
the  duties  for  whicii  he  had  been  engaged.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  pro|irietors  of  the  town,  of  whiidi  the 
whole  number  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
had  lands  assigned  him  in  Ryfield,  whicb,  in  part, 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moses  Colman  to-ilay, 
for  there  upon  the  ancient  homestead  dwelt  Thomas 
Colman  for  seven  years.  Then  he  removed  to 
Hampton,  N.  U.,  and  finally,  in  1080,  with  a  part  of 
his  children,  he  made  a  new  home  on  Nantucket, 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  milder  clinuile;  and 
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hence  we  hear  of  the  Nantucket  as  well  as  of  the 
Newbury  branch  of  the  family.  Five  years  later 
Thomas  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
and  four-score  years  or  more,  barring  accidents,  may 
be  counted  upon  as  the  Colman  inheritance. 

Thomas  Colman  married  three  wives,  who  bore  him 
five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Benjamin  was  tbe  oldest,  and  possibly  it  was  he 
whom  tradition  says  "  owned  a  parcel  of  land  ex- 
tending from  near  the  Meeting-Hoiise  to  where  the 
Glen  Mills  now  are,''  some  two  miles  or  so. 

It  was,  however,  his  last  child,  Tobias,  the  son  of 
his  old  age,  by  his  third  wife,  Margery,  w^ho  was 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  Byfield  Colraans.  Later 
on  Benjamin,  born  in  1724,  who  married  Anne 
Brown,  living  at  Brown's  Springs,  in  West  New- 
bury, was  the  most  dislinguislied  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  its  early  days,  by  his  long  controversy  with  his 
pastor,  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  on  the  slavery  question. 
He  has  become  historical, — one  of  the  way-marks 
along  the  line  of  human  progress,  showing  how  fast 
the  world  moves. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  logical,  well-educated, 
strong-minded  man;  if  not  the  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son of  that  day,  certainly  the  fore-runner  of  him  who 
was  to  come  and  "the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
'Prepare  ye  the  way.'  "  He  was  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to  arraign  the  pastor  as  a 
"  man-stealer  "  for  keeping  a  person  in  slavery. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  the  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker Hill  of  the  anti-slavery  revolution  were  not  at  or 
near  Boston,  but  in  Byfield.  Thence  came  the  tribes 
that  overran  the  land,  and  there  was  the  preliminary 
contest  between  Deacon  Benjamin  Colman  and  Rev. 
Moses  Parsons. 

Looking  along  the  line  of  the  Colman  family  we 
find  that  Moses  (born  in  175o)  inherited  the  paternal 
acres,  which  descended  to  his  son,  Colonel  Jeremiah, 
and  from  him  became  the  property  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  has  greatly  improved  the  estate  and 
made  it  one  of  the  finest  rural  summer  residences  of 
this  county. 

In  process  of  time  the  area  has  been  reduced  to 
one  hundred  acres.  Moses,  of  1755,  married  two 
wives;  the  first  became  the  mother  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  second,  the  Widow  Emtry,  was  the  mother  of 
David  Emery,  and  afterwards  of  Daniel  Colman,  so 
that  the  three  boys  who  became  jirominent  citizen", 
lived  under  the  same  roof-tree  as  brothers,  though  no 
two  of  them  had  the  same  mother  and  father. 

Colonel  Jeremiah,  like  the  first  Thomas,  had 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  a  hor.se.  He  was  the  best 
rider  ever  seen  on  our  streets,  and  when  young  he 
paid  no  attention  to  roads,  but  would  leap  every  fence 
or  .stone  wall  in  a  five-mile  ride.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  in  one  com- 
pany of  which  every  man  could  dismount  and  regain 
his  saddle  with  his  horse  at  a  canter. 

In   1810  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Eastern 


Stage  Company,  with  his  headquarters  in  Newbury- 
port,  and  he  retained  that  position  twenty-nine  years, 
to  1839,  when  the  corporation  retired,  dissolved  be- 
fore the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 

Seldom  has  a  man  lived  having  the  confidence  of 
the  public  to  so  great  a  degree,  or  his  popularity  so 
deep  and  well-grounded,  as  Colonel  Colman. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  an  officer  as  long  as  he  lived.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  marshal  at  the  annual  fairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ocean  Bank,  a 
director  from  its  incorporation  till  his  death,  thirty- 
three  years,  and  was  the  last  of  the  original  board. 
So  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Institution  for  Savings,  a 
trustee  of  Dummer  Academy,  thirty-two  years  deacon 
of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury,  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  Representative  to  the  Leg- 
islature. This  unprecedented  record  was  no  accident, 
but  was  founded  on  the  merits  of  the  man  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  guileless  and  unspotted. 

Jloses  Colman,  whose  portrait  we  give,  indicating 
in  his  face  and  appearance  the  manner  of  the  man,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jeremiah.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport  and  educated  by  her  best  teachers — 
Alfred  W.  Pike,  David  P.  Page,  Roger  S.  Howard 
and  Preceptor  Cleveland,  of  Dummer  Academy,  all 
of  high  rank  in  their  profes.sion. 

At  .seventeen  he  became  the  clerk,  accountant  and 
paymaster  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Company,  one  of  the 
greatest  in.stitutions  of  Newburyport  in  the  last  gen- 
eration of  men,  which  furnished  quick  and  cheap 
travel  from  Boston  to  Bangor,  and  by  its  branches 
reached  to  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
back  towns  of  Maine. 

Oh  !  what  a  rush  of  people  in  any  exciting  time  to 
the  Wolfe  Tavern  as  the  coach,  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses,  dashed  down  the  street  with  Forbes,  Akerman, 
Shaw  or  Annable  on  the  box,  blowing  the  horn  when 
High  Street  was  reached.  Then  came  the  scramble 
for  newspapers,  "  only  five  hours  from  Bo.ston  ! '' 
We  believe  that  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  drivers 
have  passed  away  ;  the  oldest  now  living  is,  we  think, 
Esek  Saunders,  of  Worcester.  One  of  the  most 
famous  was  Stephen  B.  Marshall,  who  always  had 
"  room  for  one  more  inside." 

About  1859  Moses  Colman  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  improved  modes  of  travel,  he  begaa 
a  brilliant  career  on  street  railroads.  First  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  road,  the  first 
horse  railroad  in  Massachusetts.  His  previous  ex- 
perience with  stages,  which  were  run  by  tinie-tablea 
as  the  railroads  now  are,  and  were  as  true  to  their 
time  of  starling,  amply  fitted  him  for  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  at  once  he  became  a  popular  and  energetic 
manager,  and  no  small  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Metropolitan  at  that  date  and  since  was  due  to  his 
skill  and  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  it. 
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lie  ri'iiiaiiK-d  there  three  years,  thiii  Inr  five  years 
he  owned  and  operated  with  inucli  success  the  South 
Boston  Horse  Railroad,  and  suhl  it  only  when  it 
seemed  more  profitable  to  sell  at  hi.s  own  price  than 
to  keep  it.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  ea=e  in  any 
large  city  of  this  Commonwealth  where  one  individ- 
ual lias  been  sole  |)roprietor  and  niaiiai;cr  of  a  road  of 
much  magnitmle,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
State  better  qualified  fur  tlu-dnlies.  He  was  at  lioiue 
in  every  department  ot  tin*  work,  aclive,  indiistri.ms, 
vii:;ilant. 

In  ISili;,  in  counectiiin  with  his  son  1'^.  ('.,  he  es- 
tablishc<l  llic  auction  and  connnission  house  where  it 
now  is,  on  Portland  and  Friend  Strcc-ts,  in  Bo-ton,  for 
the  sale  of  horses  ami  their  fiiiiiishinjis  of  evc^ry  de- 
scription. In  this  business,  not  before  otablislied  at 
the  North  End,  he  has  remained  f>r  twenty-four 
years,  dnrina;  which  time  it  has  constantly  increased. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  county,  if  there  is  in  any 
other,  that  knows  a  horse  better  than  lie,  can  (|nicker 
see  his  good  ]>oints  or  detect  his  "outs." 

The  number  of  horses  and  carriages  that  liave  pass- 
ed through  his  hands  is  beyond  our  calculation.  \[ 
the  opening  of  the  late  war,  Andrew,  the  (iovcrnor  of 
this  Commonwealth,  availe<l  himself  ol  .Mr.  Colman's 
knowdedge  and  experience  in  this  business,  and  gave 
him  large  onlers  for  cavalry  supplies. 

The  simple  name  of  the  tirni  councvs  no  idea  to  the 
average  mind  of  the  e.xtcnt  or  iniporlan<-e  of  the 
business,  but  when  we  say  that  it  reaches  nioie  tlian 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  something 
may  be  learne<l. 

Being  a  nnin  of  (U^lerly  habits,  the  business  is  as 
well  arranged  and  systematized  as  that  of  any  other 
house  dealing  in  dry-goods,  groceries,  leather  orshoes. 
Moses  Colnian  is  a  man  of  much  personal  intelligence; 
by  constant  reading  since  he  left  school  be  has  formed 
scholarly  habits  and  ke|it  up  with  the  tinics  in  liter- 
ature, but  h.is  had  little  leisure  f>r  political  life,  lie 
has  held  a  scat  in  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  and 
while  there  took  a  jircuiiinent  part  in  its  actions,  but 
he  could  not  neglect  the  demands  of  his  enormous 
business,  and  the  adherence  to  the  rule  of  fully  attend- 
ing to  the  one  iron  in  the  lire  has  given  him  success. 

He  has  the  leading  traits  of  the  family,  is  free,  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  is  firm  in  bis  opitiious,  but  urbane 
in  his  manners :  Ibllous  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fath- 
ers in  the  religiiuis  priuciph's  that  li<'  at  the  bottom 
of  New  Engtand  society. 

For  many  years  he  lift  been  a  w<jrlhy  member  of 
the  Congregational  Chiirtdi.  He  has  his  winter  home 
in  Bo.stou,  but  spends  bis  summers  in  Xi'wlinry,  of 
which  town  he  is  still  a  citizen,  warmly  interested  in 
its  pros[ierity. 

Mr.  Colinan  has  been  twice  married, — first,  to  Flliza- 
lieth  ],.,  daughter  of  Edmund  Coffin,  of  Newbury,  by 
wlnun  he  had  nine  (diildren,  si.\  of  them  now  living, 
— three  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  nocbildren  be  the 
second  marriage. 
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Is  l(14l'  the  inhabitants  of  Newbury  granted  au- 
thority to  Thomas  Parker,  .lames  Noyes,  .lolin  Wood- 
bridge,  Edward  Rawson,  .I.din  Cutting,  Ivlward 
Woodman,  John  Lowle  and  .lolin  Cl:irk  to  lay  cmt  a 
new  town.  This  town,  or  rather  district  of  the  old 
town,  included  what  afterwards  became  the  "  Port  " 
of  Newbury,  and  in  later  times,  Xewburyport.  This 
new  section  or  district  of  the  old  town,  lying  as  it  did 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River  and  not  far  from 
the  ocean,  eventually  gained  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
iiou,  and  became  more  thickly  settled  than  the  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  river,  which  were  cut  uj)  into 
farms,  and  whose  [leople  retained  the  (diaracteristies 
<<t'  an  agricultural  population.  .\s  rarly  as  172o  a 
part  of  the  First  Parish  in  Newbury,  living  near  the 
"  water  side,"  as  the  district  lying  on  Ihc  river  was 
sometimes  called,  was  incorpoiaird  as  a  separate  re- 
ligi(jus  society,  and  in  17:!^  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  built  on  the  site  nl'  the  present  St.  Paul's 
Churcli.  by  the  "  water  side  "  members  of  the  old 
(^ueen  Auue's  Chapel,  the  churcli  <iu  Newdmry 
Plains,  which  had  been  built  at  the  lime  of  the  or- 
ganization of  its  society,  in  1711.  In  \7'1'>  the  First 
Church  in  Newburyport  was  organized,  and  on  the 
:!d  (d'  .Tanuary,  174(5,  another  socirly  was  formed  at 
the  water  side  by  seeeders  from  the  old  First  Parish 
at  Newbury,  which  is  now  known  as  tin-  First  Presby- 
terian Society  of  Newburyport.  The  formation  of 
these  societies  at  the  "  Port  "  c(uild  not  fail  to  draw, 
still  more  distinctly  than  it  had  before  existed,  the 
line  JHtwi'en  the  two  sections  of  Newbury.  As  long 
as  on  the  Sabbath  those  whose  worldly  interests  were 
separ.ite,  met  together  in  worship  at  the  same  altar, 
there  was  a  tie  binding  them  as  one  community, 
which,  after  the  establishment  n(  dilfcrent  .societies 
and  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship,  was  irre- 
trievably broken.  I!>  the  enterprise  of  the  "  water 
sid(-"  ]ieoplc  .1  new  tcatnie  w:is  added  to  their  settle- 
ment by  the  erection,  at  their  own  chargi',  of  .-I  new 
lowii-bous,-.  and  in  1  7.'>:^  the  old  one  on  High  Street, 
built  in  17;i."),  was  abandoned.  The  location  of  the 
new  town-lviise,  sought  as  it  was  by  each  section,  was 
a  contested  pr(d)leni  which  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  the  "new  town''  jieople  speedily  solved. 
But    with   the  po.sscssion   of  these   elements  of  a  ili.s- 

tincl  ( miinity,  the  municipal  tic  which    Iniunil   the 

two    sections     together     was     gradually     becoming    a 

1  OiviiiK   1..  tlir  .l.-.iUi,,!    M  I, Mill    n\.\  :    I'l.ui  i:v  IVmh:!,  "illi  wh,.iii  .ir. 

ransJ'-lii'-MlH  ]i.u\   1 1    TiiM.l..  Ic.    «ii|.>  llic    I.M.iiv  ..I    Ninvl.Mi.V|.,irl,  Hi.- 

niiitoriiil  gntlK-ro.l  b.v  liilii  «:u'^  i.liic.'.l  ;it  III.- .li>|i..wil  nr  lli,.  vvrit.-i.ui.l 
hii.s  been  freely  nscil  in  tin"  pn'ininitii.i.  ..f  tin-  l..ll..wiiiK  lii-Uiry.— 
W.  T.  II. 
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serious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  welfare  and 
progress.  Not  the  least  of  the  annoyances  which 
they  keenly  felt  related  to  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  public-.-5chool  system  had  been  planted  with 
a  firm  root  in  the  miiid.s  of  New  England  people,  but 
while  thickly-settled  communities,  with  the  culture 
and  refinement  and  growing  wealth  which  were  more 
and  more  characterizing  them,  greedily  sought  its 
advantages  and  liberally  supported  it,  the  more 
thinly-populated  farming  districts  had  not  been 
aroused  to  its  importance,  and  were  reluctant  to 
afford  it  adequate  pecuniary  aid.  Thus  the  people  of 
the  "  Port"  were  obliged  to  establish  private  schools, 
in  order  that  their  children  might  receive  such  in- 
structions as  a  well-organized  public-school  system 
ought  to  furnish,  but  from  which,  by  the  votes  of 
those  outside  of  their  immediate  boundaries,  they 
were  precluded.  And  aside  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, seeds  of  jealousies  had  been  sown  and  were 
rapidly  growing,  and  the  fruits  of  these  were  feelings 
of  hostility  and  dissension,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
fatal  to  a  continuance  of  municipal  sympathies  and 
ties. 

Such  was  the  condition  ot  things  in  1763,  when  two 
hundred  and  six  of  the  "  water  side  "  people  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  headed  by 
William  Atkins,  Daniel  Farnham,  Michael  Dalton, 
Thomas  Woodbridge  and  Patrick  Tracy,  to  "  be  set 
off  from  Newbury  and  incorporated  a  town  by  them- 
selves." Tn  the  following  year  the  General  Court 
passed  the  following  act : 


>  A  Ne' 


"  .411110  Itcgni  Rfijin  OMrgii  Ttrlii  Quarto." 

"An  Act  For  Erecting  Part  of  The  Town  of  Nowbury 
Town  By  The  Nanie  of  Newburyport." 

''  Whereas,  The  town  of  Newbury  is  very  large,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  it  who  dwell  by  the  water  side  there, as  it  is  commonly 
called,  are  mostly  n:erchants,  tradei-s  and  artificers,  and  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  other  part  of  the  town  arc  chiefly  husbandmen,  by  means 
whereof  many  difficulties  and  disputes  have  arisen  in  managing  their 
public  affairs : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  that  part  of  the  said  town  of  Newbury  and  the  inhaljitants 
thereof,  included  within  the  following  lines,  viz.  : 

"  Beginning  at  the  Merrimac  river,  against  the  northeasterly  end  of 
the  town  way,  commonly  called  Cottle's  Lane,  and  running  as  the  said 
Lane  doth,  on  the  eastwai-dly  side  of  it,  to  the  highway  comm^ly 
called  the  High  Stieet  and  so  westwardly,  as  the  said  highway  runs,  on 
the  northwardly  side  thereof,  till  it  comes  to  a  highway  known  by  the 
name  of  Fish  .Street,  and  thence  southwestwardly  as  the  way  goes,  and 
on  the  eastwardly  side  thereof,  leading  by  Benjamin  Moody's  to  a  place 
called  the  West  Indies,  until  it  intersects  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
southwestwardly  side  of  the  highway,  against  Cottle's  Lane,  as  aforesaid, 
to  a  rock  in  the  great  pasture,  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  third 
and  fifth  parishes  there,  and  so  as  the  straight  lines  goes,  until  it  comes 
to  the  dividing  line  aforsaid,  fi'om  thence  as  the  naid  dividing  line  runs 
by  the  siiid  fifth  parish  down  to  Merrimac  river,  and  thence  along  said 
river  to  the  place  first  mentioned,  be,  and  hereby  are  constituted  and 
made  a  separate  and  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Newburyport,  vested 


and  endowed 

vith  all  the  powers,  pri 

ileges  and  imutunities  tbat  the 

inhabitanta  uf 

any  of  llie  towns  with! 

n  this  province  do,  or  ought  by 

law  to  enjoy. 

. 

Francis  Bkhnard,  Governor. 

"Tb«  twcn 

ty-eigbtb  day   of  Jaiiua 

y,   one  thotiHaml  ainen  Imiidryd 

At  the  date  of  its  incorporation  Newburyport  con- 
tained a  population  of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  the  territory  set  off  by  act  from  New- 
bury included  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres. 
The  town  of  Newbury  liad  previously  included  about 
thirty  thousand  acres,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  being  about  thirteen  miles 
long  and  about  six  miles  broad  in  the  widest  place. 
But  though  Newbury  was  so  large,  the  new  incorpor- 
ated town  was  the  smallest  in  the  State.  Of  course, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  division  of  all  towns,  there  were 
equitable  settlements  of  privileges  and  expenses  to 
be  made;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
lating to  common  lands,  which  were  not  afiected  for 
many  years,  were  all  satisfactorily  and  speedily  ad- 
justed. It  is  needless  in  this  narrative  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  vexed  questions  concerning  these 
lingering  settlements,  as  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  various  published  histories,  to  which 
the  reader  has  access. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incor- 
poration a  warrant  was  issued,  dated  Ipswich,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1764,  by  John  Choat,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  directed  to  Daniel  Farnam,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  requiring  him  to  call  a 
meeting  at  the  Court-House,  on  VVednerday,  the  8th 
of  February  next  ensuing  at  ten  o'clock,  for  the 
choice  of  a  moderator,  town  clerk,  selectman,  treas- 
urer, assessors,  overseers  of  the  poor  and  all  other 
officers.  The  notification  of  the  meeting  was  given 
February  1st,  and  at  the  meeting  held  in  pursuance 
thereof  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

Modeiutor,  Michael  Dalton. 

Selectmen,  Stephen  Cross,  Enoch  Titcomb,  .Jr.,  Timothy  Pike,  Daniel 
Farnam. 

Treasurer,  Nathaniel  Carter. 

Clerk,  Stephen  Sewell. 

Assessors,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Dudley  Atkins,  Samuel  (Jrecnleaf. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Captain  Patrick  Tracy,  Joseph  Cottle,  Ebene- 
zer  Little,  Captain  Henry  Titcomb. 

Constables,  John  Wyat,  Edmund  Morse,  Jr.,  Stephen  Wynt. 

Fire  wards,  Edmund  Bartlett,  Richard  Greenleaf,  Cutting  Bartlett, 
Jonathan  Titcomb,  Samuel  Gerrish. 

Cullers  of  Staves  and  Hoops,  Captain  Cutting  Moody,  John  Stone, 
Joseph  Stickney. 

Surveyors  of  Lumber,  Isaac  Johnson,  Francis  HoUider,  Samuel  lier- 
rish,  Ichabod  Woodman,  Samuel  Roif,  Samuel  Greenleaf,  William  Har- 
vey, Moses  Rogers. 

Cullers  of  Fish,  Jacob  Giddins,  Caleb  Haskel. 

Wardens,  Ralph  Cross,  Cutting  Moody,  Cutting  Bartlett. 

Clerks  of  Market,  Samuel  Tuft,  Ebenezer  Greenleaf,  Jeremiah  Pearson, 
Cutting  Moody,  Captain  Wm.  Davenport. 

Sealers  of  Leather,  Edmund  Bartlett,  John  Kent. 

Hay-ward,  John  Harris. 

Surveyors  of  Highways,  Samuel  ifltomb,  William  McHard,  Deacon 
Thomas  Moody. 

Hog-roevcs,  Thonuis  Baitlett,  Enoch  Pilsbury,  Samuel  Toppan,  Samuel 
Rolf. 

Fence-viewers,  Deacon  John  Kent,  William  Price. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Captain  Jeremiah  Pearson. 

Informer  of  Deer,  John  Hidden. 

To  consider  Schools  and  School-houses  and  Report  in  March,  Nathan- 
iel Carter,  Captain  Robert  Roberts,  Captain  Cutting  Moody,  Beiyamin 
Greenleaf,  Ralph  Cross. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  present  at  this 
point  in  the  narrative  lists  of  those  who  were  chosen 
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at  annual  meetings  to  the  various  offices  of  modera- 
tor, toivn  clerk,  treasurer  ami  selectmen  from  the 
date  of  the  above  election  until  the  organization  of 
the  city  government,  in  ISol.  Such  lists  are  often 
valuable  for  reference,  ami  need  no  excuse  for  their 
insertion. 

Afijfln-alors. 

Nich.il^is  I'iku 18(17 
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Daniel  Fariii 
Daiiid  Kiiin; 
DilUlcy  Atki 
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Jonathan  Grecnlcaf 1771 

Tristara  Daltiiii 1772-7:! 

iJaniel    Faniam 1774 

Stciihun  Ul-uss 177.-. 

John  Lowoll 177(; 

Tlleophilus  Par.ii.iis 1777 

Jonallian  Titrymli 177S-7!I 

Stfijhen  C'rosj 17.S0 

Jonathan  Titcoinb 17St 

Enoch  Titi-oml) 17,S2 

NMchoI.is  I'ik^ 17,f:i 

Knorh  Titcoinb I7K4 

John  Tracy 178,'j 

Jonathan  Tltconih 17sri-s7 

John  Tracy 17S8 

Jonathan  Oreenluaf 170ll-;il-'J2 

Nicholas  I'iko I7;i:!-ii4 

Jonathan  Grceulcaf I71I3 

John  Trar.v 17'Jil 

Slcplu'n  Cro.^ 17;i7 

Nicholas  Piko 1708-00 

John  Tracy 18(«l-|]l-()2 

Enoch  Titcomb lsii:i-()l 

Nicholas  Pike ISrr, 

William  Bartlctt IgOC 

Town  Clerks. 

Stejihen  Scwall 17G4-7,", 

Nicholas  Pike 177(>-79 

Michael  Ilollge 1780-S9 

Enoch  Titcoinb 170i)-3G 

Kobert  Long 1707-1803 


.Iniifll 
Willi: 

uili  Ca-e 

in  llarllett... 

1SII8 

ISIIO 

Niflil 

.as  Pike  

Willi; 

Ill    liarllett... 

1812 

Danii 

A.  White.... 

isi;i-ll-15-ii; 

Klwn, 

Ij-v  Mosely.... 

....1817-18-10 

Willii 

ill  IS.  liannist 

r 1S2U 

El.cnt 

zor  Blosely... 

1821 

A.sa  W.  Wildes 

1S22 

Klienc 

zer  Moselv... 

l.sj:) 

Willii 

Ill  Bartlett... 

1824 

Ehene 
John 

zer  Mosely... 
Merrill 

1825 

lS2(i 

Ebenc 

zer  Hradbury 

1827 

Caleb 

'-•"«i""i; 

1828-20 

Eben* 

zer  Hra.lbiiry 
er  Johnson... 

Eleaz 

18:il 

Caleb  Cnshing 

is:i2 

Ebeni 

zer  Hradbury 

Isl:i-S4 

Caleb 

dishing 

18:',5 

Joh.l 

Merrill 

18:!iJ 

Caleb  Cnshing 

1S:17 

John 

Merrill 

ls;w-:io 

Ebenc 

zor  lir.idljury 

...181(1-41-12- 
4:i-4.l-l,-.-4r, 

Henry  W,  Kinsman 

1SI7-4S-40-.''.(l 

rhili 

Iv.  Hills 

IB."-.! 

John  Fitz lSllC-12 

William  Work isiri-i-, 

.Samuel  Cutler ISIB-'.O 

Eleazer  Johnson 1831-51 


Treas 

urers. 

Nathaniel  Carter 1 

04-05 
07-OS 

Benj 

el  Tenntv  1811 

Daniel  Dole not; 

«nin  Whitmore 1S12-1G 

Cutting  Moody 1 

08-75 

Solul 

iim  H.  Currier 1817-22 

David  Moody 1 

76-81 

Join 

Moses  Fr  izi  t 

David  Jloody 

..178.T 

Moses  Merrill 16:!5-43 

Enoch  Titcoinb  178 

-1810 

Jonathan  Cooli.lgo    1844-51 

Sel,:cl 

men. 

1704.   Stephen  f:ros3. 

1707 

Dddl.'y  Atkins. 

Enoch  Titcoinb,  Jr. 

Moses  Bradatreet. 

Timothy  Piko. 

Benjamin  Groenleaf. 

Daniel  Fariiam. 

Samuel  Greculeaf. 

Stephen  Cross. 

Robert  Roberts. 

Enoch  Titcomb,  Jr. 

1708 

Ralph  Cro<s. 

Timothy  Pike. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

Daniel  Farnam. 

John  Berry. 

William  Atkins. 

Daniel  Farnam. 

Bonjamin  Oreenloaf. 

Robert  Roberts. 

17Uo.  John  Berry. 

1709 

Daniel  Farnam. 

Robert  Roberts. 

R;ilpli  Cross. 

Cutting  Moody. 

John  Borry. 

Ebeiieier  Little. 

William  Atkins. 

1700.   Daniel  Farnam. 

Edmund  Bartlett. 

Robert  Roberts. 

1770. 

Ebonezor  Grconleaf. 

Benjamin  (ircenleaf. 

Daniel  Dole.  ' 

John  .Spr.icne. 

Cutting  Bartlett. 

.lohii  Berry. 

1771 

Tristram  Dalton. 

John  Lowell. 
Matthew  Perkins. 
J..hnStickuey. 
David  .Moody. 
Benjamin  Groenleaf. 
Tristram  Dalton. 
John  Lowell. 
Stephen  Cross. 
Abel  Oreenleaf. 
Jolm  Sti.-kuey. 
Richard  Smith. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Matthevr  Perkins. 
Tristram  Dalton. 
Benjamin  Greonleaf. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Stephen  Cross. 
John  Lowell. 
Richard  Smith. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Slephou  Cross. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 


John  Lo 
.lohn  Lo 


Tristram  Dalton. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
Jonathan  JIarsh. 
Moses  Little. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Abel  (ireenleaf. 
Moses  Little. 
Samuel  Tufts. 
Jacob  Boardman. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
Moses  Little. 
Samuel  Tiifts. 
Moses  Frazier. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 
.\bel  Greenleaf. 
Nathaniel  Tracy. 
Samuel  Tufts. 
Moses  Frazier. 

Enoch  Titcoinb. 
Nathaniel  Tracy. 
Moses  Brown. 
Nicholas  Pike. 
Jonathan  Mullikin. 
Joseph  Sloultou. 
Edward  Wigglesworth. 
David  Coats. 
Michael  Ilodge. 
Will.  Coombs. 
Edward  Wiggle 


worth. 


David  Coats 
Wm.  Coombs. 
Michael  Hodge. 
Wm.  Bartlett. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Moses  Frazier. 
David  Moody. 
Jolm  Fletcher. 
Joseph  Hnse. 
Joseph  liuse. 
Joshua  Titcomb. 
Benjamin  Balch. 
Henry  Hudson. 
Stephen  Croas. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Stephen  Cl  OSS. 
John  Tracy. 
Moses  Brown. 
Josiah  Smith. 


id  Hand. 
Pierre  .lohnson. 


1701.   J.wph  No 


-Nicholas  Johns. 


Jl" 


(  Ho 


Anthony  Iiavenport. 
Henry  Hudson. 
J.  O'Brien. 
Nathaniel  (larter. 
John  Mvcall. 


.Mo 


Ho 


Bishop  Norton. 
Thomas  Tin.mpst.n. 


J,.>lii 


.'arte 


John  Peltiiig.jl. 

John  Jlycall. 

Bisho],  .Norton. 

Joshua  Carter. 

John  Mycall. 

Joshua  Carter. 

Wm.  N..yes. 

John  Petliiigol. 

Theophilus  Bradbury,  Jr, 

J(.hn  Pettillgel. 

Theophilus  Bradbury. 

Daniel  Horton. 

Ebenezer  Stocker. 

Gilman  White. 
.  Tlieophilus  Bradbury. 

John  Pcttingel. 

Abraham  Wlicelright. 

Gilman  White. 

Eben  Stocker. 
,   .\biaham  Wheolright. 

Leonard  Smith. 

.Samuel  A.  Oti,s. 

John  Pearson,  Jr. 

Cluarles  C.  Raboteau. 
.   Cliarles  C.  Ralioteau. 


Wyer,  .Ir 


1800. 

Nehemiah  Haskell. 

.b.hli  P..  Titcomb, 

John  Filz. 

Alexander  Caldwell. 

Moses  Hoyt. 

1.801. 

Moses  lir..wn. 

Wm.  Bartlett. 

Nil  holas  Johnson. 

Abner  Wood. 

Benjamin  B.ilch. 

1802. 

Abner  W.xmI. 

Israel  Young. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

.\nthony  Davenport. 

J.ihn  Greenleaf. 

180.1. 

Same. 

1804. 

Samuel  French. 

Josliiia  Tuiipan. 


1740 
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1805. 
18U6. 


Same. 

Zebedee  Cook. 
John  Peabody. 
David  Coffin,  Jr. 
Samuel  Foster,  Jr. 
Robert  Foster. 
Abrahsini  Perkins. 
Samuel  II.  Foster. 
Zebedeo  Cook. 
John  Pe«body. 
Robert  Fufiter. 
Zebedee  Cook. 
Abraham  Perkina. 
Daniel  A.  White. 
StL^phen  Holhind. 
AmosTuppan. 
Jeremiah  Nelson. 
Amos  Toi)i>an. 
Sewall  Tappan. 
Daniel  A.  Wliito. 
Stephen  Holland. 
Jeremiah  Nelson. 
Sewall  Tappan. 
Stephen  Holland. 
\Vm.  Woart. 
Jacob  Stone. 
Jeremiah  Nelson. 
Jacob  Stone. 
IsfuiC  Adams. 
Eleazer  Johnson. 
Nicholas  Johneon,  Ji 
Isaac  Adams. 
Nicholas  Julmson. 
Eleazer  Johnson, 
Ebenezer  Mosely. 
George  Jenkins. 
Ebenezer  Blosely. 
George  Jenkins. 
Isiwc  Stone. 
Edward  S.  Rand. 
Joshua  Greenleaf. 
Joshua  Greenleaf. 
Isaac  Stone. 
Edward  S.  Rand. 
Wro.  B.  Bannister. 
Allen  Dodge. 
Joshua  Gi*eenleaf. 
John  Wood. 
Edwards.  iJand. 
Wm.  B.  Bannister. 
Allen  Dodge. 
Wm.  B.  Bannister. 
Richard  Biirtlett. 
Phillip  Coonilw. 
Edward  Bartlett. 
Obadiah  Ilorton. 
Ebenezer  Ulusely. 
Abraham  Williams. 
Robert  Clark. 
Thomas  M.  Clark. 
Jacob  stone. 
Richard  Bartlett. 
Stephen  Howard. 
Arthur  Oilman. 
Samuel  En 
John  Scott. 
Samuel  Ei 
Arthur  Gil  man. 
Prescolt  Spalding. 
Stephen  W,  Marston. 
Daniel  Swett. 
Stephen  W.  MarstoD. 
Daniel  Swott. 
Wm.  Crows. 
Joseph  O'Brien. 
James  Prince. 


Stephen  W.  Blarstun. 

Daniel  S«ett. 

Wm.  Cross. 

riiillip  Coombs. 

James  Prince. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

Phillip  Coombs. 

Ebenezer  Wheelright. 

Johu  Wood. 

Anthony  Smith. 

Phillip  Coombs. 

Ebenezer  Wheelright. 

Anthony  Smith. 

Ebenezer  Mosely. 

Wni.  Davis. 

Ebenezer  Mosely. 

Ebenezer  Wheelright. 

Phillip  Coombs. 

Anthony  Smith. 

Wm.  Davis. 

John  Wells,  Jr. 

Samuel  S.  Plummer. 

Asa  W.  Wildes. 

Whittingham  Giluian. 

Green  Sanborn. 

Samuel  S.  Plummer. 

Asa  W.  Wildes. 

Whittingham  Gilman. 

Green  Sanborn. 

John  Cook,  Jr. 

Aea  W.  Wildes. 

John  Cook,  Jr. 

Thomas  Buntin. 

John  S.  Pearson. 

Moses  Merrill. 

John  Couk,  Jr, 

Thomas  Buntin. 

Moaes  Morrill. 

Charles  H.  Balch. 

Caleb  Gushing. 

Charles  U.  Balch. 

Ebeu  Stone. 

Samuel  T.  DeFoord. 

Henry  Frothinghani. 

Henry  Merrill. 
,   Charles  H.  Balch. 

Eben  Stone. 

Samuel  T.  DeFoord. 

Heniy  Frothinghani. 

Henry  Merrill. 
,   Charles  H.  Balch. 

Eben  Stone. 

Henry  Johnson. 

Nathaniel  Horton. 

Tristram  Coffin  (3d). 
.    Chaw.  H.  Balch. 

Stephen  Tilton. 

Henry  Johnson. 

Nathaniel  Horton. 

Tristram  Coffin  (;id). 
.  Chaa.  H.  Balch. 

Stephen  Tilton. 

Richard  Stone. 

Jos.  George. 

Ebenezer  Bradbury. 
.   Jos.  George 

Moses  Merrill. 

Coffin  Board  man. 

Stephen  Frothinghani. 

Nathaniel  Juckeon. 
.    Eben  Stone. 

John  N.  CuBhing. 

Chaa.  H.  Balch. 

Henry  Merrill. 

Jeremiah  Colburn. 


1837.  Nathaniel  Horton.  Wm.  Nichols. 
John  N.  Cuehing.  Edward  Tuppau,  Jr. 
Chas.  11.  Balch.  John  Pearson. 
Henry  Merrill.  1844.  John  Pearson. 
Jeremiah  Colburn.  Edward  Toppan. 

1838.  Nathaniel  Foster.  Wm.  Nichols. 
John  Burrill,  Jr.  Moses  Davenport. 
John  Pearson.  John  Burrill,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Laukester.  1815.   Wm.  Nichols. 
John  M.  Cooper.  Johu  Pearson. 

1839.  John  Merrill.  Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 
Stephen  Caldwell.  John  Burrill. 
Isaac  Pearson.  Johu  Huse. 
Anthony  Knap.  1846.   Chas.  French. 
Jacob  Horton.  Henry  Johnson. 

1840.  Thus.  Buntin.  John  Stone. 
Moses  Merrill.  Nathaniel  Horton. 
Isaac  H.  Boardman.  I&aac  Stevens. 
Wm.  5Ioody,  1847.  Same. 

Moses  Davenport,  Jr.  1848.    Thos.  Davis. 

1841.  Thos.  Bnntin.  Albert  Currier. 
Moses  Merrill.  Henry  Johnson. 
Isaac  U.  Boardman.  Robert  Bayley,  Jr. 
Ezra  Lunt.  Nathaniel  Horton. 
Moses  Davenport,  Jr.  1849.   Same. 

1842.  Moses  Merrill.  1850.   Same. 

Geo.  Emery.  1851.   Nathaniel  Horton. 

Samuel  Currier.  Henry  Johnson. 

Edward  Toppan,  Jr.  John  M.  Cooper. 

John  I'earson.  Samuel  Pliillips. 

1843.  Moses  Merrill.  Samuel  T.  Payson. 
Geo.  Emory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Newburyport  members  of 

the  General  Court  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 

chosen  in  the  years  set  against  their  names.  From 
1858  to  1867  Newburyport  formed  parts  of  three  Rep- 
resentative Districts, — Amesbury,  Salisbury  and 
Ward  G  formed  the  First  E?sex  District,  Wards  1  and 

2  the  Eighteenth  Essex  District  and  Wards  3,  4  and 

5  the  Nineteenth  Essex  District.  From  1867  to  1877 
Newburyport  and  Newbury  formed  the  Sixth  Essex 

District,  and  since  1877  .they  have  formed  the  Six- 
teenth Essex  District : 


1-04. 

Daniel  Fanihain. 

1779. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

iTe.i. 

Dudley  Atkins. 

Jonathan  Titeomb. 

1706. 

Benj.  (irecnleaf.. 

Stephen  Cross. 

1707. 

Bcnj.  Greenleaf. 

Theophilus  I'arsons. 

1763. 

Benj.  Greenleaf. 

1780. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

1769. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Jonathan  Titcoinb. 

1770. 

Benj.  Greenleaf. 

1781. 

Jonathan  Titconib. 

1771. 

Jouatlian  Greenleaf. 

Nathaniel  Tracy. 

1772. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Moses  Frazier. 

1773. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

1782. 

Nathaniel  Tracy. 

1774. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Jonathan  Titeomb. 

1775. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Tristram  Daltou. 

Stephen  Cross. 

1783. 

Jonathan  Titeomb. 

Benj.  Greenleaf,  excused. 

Stephen  Cross. 

1776. 

Jonathan  Jackson. 

1784. 

Tristram  Dalton. 

Tristram  Dalton. 

Enfus  King. 

John  Lowell. 

1785. 

Kdward  Wigglesworlh 

Mosea  Little. 

Kufus  King. 

1777. 

Jonatlian  Greenleaf. 

Tribtntm  Dalton. 

Jonathan  Jackson. 

178C 

Jonathan  Titconib. 

Stephen  Cross. 

Stephen  Cross. 

Mosefl  Frazior. 

1787. 

Daniel  Kilham. 

Jacob  Boardman. 

1788. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

1778. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Theophilus  Parsons. 

Stephen  Cross. 

Wm.  Coombe. 

Jonathan  Titconib. 

Jonathan  filarsh. 

Moses  Frasier. 

1789. 

Wm.  Coombs. 

Wm.  CoomliB. 

Theophilus  Parsous. 

NEWBI'llYPOKT. 


1741 


Jonathan  Mimli. 

1790. 

.Tonatlian  Creenlcaf. 

Tlieophilus  Fursuii*. 

Jtinathiiu  Mal-Kh. 

1701. 

Same. 

179'J. 

Kn.Hli  ■ritr..liil>. 

Sti-piion  Cniss. 

Josiah  Siiiilh. 

1793. 

Knocli  Titconib. 

1794. 

Same. 

17!I5. 

Same. 

17afi. 

.Same. 

1797. 

Same. 

1798 

.Same. 

1799 

Enoch  Titromb. 

Will.  Coombs. 

.lonatball  Jlarsh. 

Jofliiia  Carter. 

ih  Til 


\Vt 


JoDatlian  Marah. 
\Vm.  liarllelt. 
Williani  Coiimbs. 
.loiiatliall  Marsh. 
Willhim  Bartlet. 
George  Bradbury. 
Jonathan  Marsh. 
Jeremiah  Nelson. 
Nicholas  Johnson. 
ThoniasCarler. 
Thus.  M.  Clark. 
Jlark  Kritz. 

Jonathan  Marsh. 
Nicholas  Pike. 
Andrew  Frothinghara. 
Bishop  Norton. 


Kd. 


,  I.oi 


Kdward  Little. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Edwaril  Little. 

Ed.  St.  Loe  Livcnnore. 

Jlark  Fitz. 

Andrew  Frothingham. 

Stephen  Howard. 

John  I'earson. 


18"- 


lit    Mr.    I.i 


1808. 


.Mark  Fitz. 

Jonathan  Oago. 

Andrew  Frothingham. 

John  I'earson. 

Stephen  Howard. 

ThoB.  M.  Clark. 

AbnerWotid. 

John  PualMidy. 
18(19.   Same,  with  .losijph  Dana  i 

place  of  .Mr.  Clark. 
1810.   Mark  Kitz. 

Andrew  Friithingbnm. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Stephen  Ilowarii. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Dana. 

Kbenezer  Gnimiflon. 

Samuel  H,  Foster. 

Win.  B.  Bannister. 
«imo,  with  Isiuic  Stone  al 
Isaac   Ada 


el  Newman. 

Chase. 

ell.,  linapp. 


1813.  Sa 

1814.  Sa 


1811. 


Mr.  Dan 


1  in  pla 
nd  Mr. 


b..dy. 

1812.   Joiiatha 

Stephen 

Ebeneze 


Stephen  Howard. 
Is;iac  A.lanis. 
Samuel  I,.  Knapp. 


.  Chi 


El 


Ed 


182U. 

1821. 

1822. 
1823. 

1824. 

l82r>. 

l»16. 
1827. 
1828. 


u-r  Jlosely. 

d  S.  Itiind. 

Same,  with   \Vm.  Chase 

jilace  of  Win.  Chase,  Jr 
Ebeiiezer  Mostly. 
Stephen  Howard. 

Abiier  Woo.1. 
Ebeiiezer  Mosely. 
George  .lenkins. 
Steplicn  Howard. 
Stephen  W.  Marston. 
Edward  S.  Raud. 
Stephen  Howard. 
Stephen  W.  Marston. 
Stephen  W.  Mar.ston. 
Abiier  Wood. 
Same. 

John  Merrill. 
John  Cothn. 
Same. 

Kbenezer  Shillabcr. 
John  CotTin. 
Caleb  Cushiug. 
John  ('ofliu. 
Robert  Cross. 
Win.   Farris. 


ejihen  W.  JIarstoii. 


Wi: 


Caleb  Cushillg. 

Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Stephen  W'.  Marston. 

Whitlingham  Gilman. 

Wm.  Farris. 

Charles  H,  Bah  h. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

Abner  Wood. 

Henry  Frothingham. 

Wm.  S.  Allen. 

Same,  with  George  Lui 
and  Ebenezer  Br.idburyi 
place  of  Wm.  S.  Allen  an 
Abner  Wood. 

Charles  II,  lialch. 

Wm.  Farris 

Thos.  M.  Clark. 


Charles  II.  Batch. 


Wm.  S.  Allen. 
Wm.  Davis. 
Moses  I*.  I'arish. 
Win.  Farris. 
Same,  with  Ebenezer  Mi 
in  place  of  Mr.  Paris 
Ebenezer  Mosely. 
Charles  H.  Halcli. 
Will.  S.  Allen. 
Wiu.  Davis. 
Tristram  Collin. 


Chall.s  11.  lialch. 
George  l.iint. 
Joseph  n.  Morse. 
Joseph  1!.  Mors... 
Henry  W.  Kinsm 
Thomius  Jl.  Clark 
Samuel  I,.  Pliimn 
Joseph  li.  Mor.-e. 
James  Bl.iod. 
Joseldi  Couch. 


■  llradbii 


;  C.  Perkii 


Hen 

John  M.  C.s.per. 
Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Foster. 
Isaac  H.  Boardman. 
Ebenezer  Bradbury. 
Charles  H.  lialch. 
Frederick  I.  Coffin, 
.lohn  Coombs. 
Bciijamili  K.  Kuapp. 


■  Bradbury. 


1847. 

Elu-ne 

ier 

lir 

idln 

ry. 

1848. 

Kbelu 

zel 

Br 

idb 

ry 

Ilenr. 

W 

.  K 

an 

Kalpl 

c. 

Ih 

se. 

.lereniiah  Column. 
Edwanl  Toppan,  Jr, 


Amos  Wood. 

Win.  E.  Currier. 

Moses  Davenport. 

Amos  Wood. 

Wm.  E.  Currier. 

Henry  W.  Kiusma 

Amos  Wood. 

Wm.  U.  Huse. 

Ilaniid  M.  Keod. 

Joshua  1).  Itobinsc 

Joshua  D.  Uobinst 

Daniel  M.  Ueed. 

Wm.  II.  Huse. 

Thomas  Alw.iod. 

Harvey  Kimball. 

llaviil  Wood. 
.  Caleb  ensiling. 

U.  S.  SpolTord,  Jr. 
.  Caleb  Cashing. 

Wiuthrop  O.  Evar 

R.  S.  SpolTord,  Jr. 
.   Enoch  S,  William! 

John  Woodwell. 


1800.  Frederick  J.  Coffin. 


Caleb  Clislii 

18i;2.  John  11.  I'ili 

Caleb  Ciisbi 

George  J.  G 


ng. 
eorge. 


1SC:1.  lieorge  Goodwin. 

Albert  W.  Stevens. 
l,Sf)4.  Henry  W.  Monlton. 

Thomas  C.  Goodwin. 

Albert  W.  Stevens. 
18i;6.  Thomas  C.  Goodwin. 

Uidiard  S.  Spoflord,  Jr. 
18«C.  FJien  K.  Stone. 

Uiifus  Adams. 

George  W.  Woodwell. 
1867.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr 

George  \V.  Wowlwell. 

Kufus  Adams. 
1SG8.  David  T.  Woodwell. 

Horace  Choate. 

Joseph  N.  Kolfo. 

1869.  David  T.  Woodwell. 
Horace  Choate. 
George  J.  L.  Colby. 

1870.  George  J.L.  Colby. 
Nathaniel  Pierce. 
Moses  H.  Fowler. 

1871.  Robert  Couch. 
George  W.  Clark. 
Wm.  dishing. 

1872.  Robert  Couch. 
Georgo  W.  Claik. 
Benjamin  C.  Currier. 

1873.  lleuianiin  C.  Currier. 
Joseph  B.  Moi-se. 
Elbridge  G.  Kelley. 

1874.  lieiijaiiiiii  C.  Currier. 
Jlichaei  Atkisson. 

1875.  Caleb  B.  Huse. 
Michael  Atkisson. 

1876.  Ebcn  F.  Stone. 
Caleb  B,  Huse. 

1877.  Ebeii.  F,  Stone. 
John  W.  Ricker. 

1878.  Benjamin  F.  Atkisson. 
Samson  Levy. 

1879.  Ebeii  F  Stone. 
Amos  Collin. 
Amos  Coffin. 
Edward  P.  Shaw. 
Jidin  P.  Coombs. 
Edward  P.  Shaw. 

1882.  John  P.  Coombs. 
Thomas  C.  Simpson. 

1883.  Henry  M.  Cross. 
Georgo  P.  Bishop. 

1884.  Henry  M.  Cross. 
Willard  J.  Halo. 

188."i.  Edward  A.  Mosely. 

Daniel  51.  Felch. 
1886.  Daniel  .M.  Felch. 

Edward  A.  Mosely. 


1880. 


1881. 


Jsewbui-yport  entered  its  municipal  life  at  a  critical 
period.  The  committee  chosen  at  the  meeting  in 
February,  1764,  to  consider  the  question  of  ])ulilic 
schools,  reported  recommendations  to  the  town  in 
Marcli,  and  these  were  no  sooner  adopted  and  the 
machinery  of  town  government  put  in  motion,  Ihaii 
the  popular  mind  became  absorbed  by  anxiety  con- 
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cerning  the  condition  of  public  affiiirs.  The  spark  of 
liberl}',  which  was  Itindleil  by  the  unfriendly  attitude 
and  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  crown,  was  destined 
to  burst  into  a  consuming  flame.  Xo  small  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  mercliants  was  invested  in  trade 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
large  importations  of  sugar  and  molasses  were  con- 
stantly received,  giving  occupation  to  many  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  and  adding  wealth  and  i^rosperity  to 
the  town.  During  the  first  year  after  the  incorpor- 
ation of  Newburyport,  heavy  duties  were  impo>ed  on 
these  articles,  and  British  naval  officers  were  made 
officers  of  revenue  to  enforce  with  vigor  the  revenue 
laws.  Thus  a  serious  check  was  given  to  a  trade  be- 
fore large  and  prosperous,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
misfortunes  was  experienced,  which  only  the  ch  se  of 
a  long  and  disheartening  war  partially  terminated. 
In  the  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  no  writing  was  valid  which 
did  not  bear  a  stamp  on  its  face.  Every  deed,  ship's 
clearance,  will,  contract  and  other  papers  entering 
into  the  business  of  every-day  life  required  a  stamp 
varying  in  price  from  a  half-penny  to  six  pounds. 
The  indignation  of  the  colonies  at  this  infringement 
on  their  rights  was  so  .strong,  that  before  any  stamps 
were  paid  for  or  used  in  Newburyport,  the  obnoxious 
act  was  repealed.  The  bitter  opposition  of  the  citizens 
of  the  young  town  to  this  act  was  displayed  to  a 
marked  degree.  By  the  more  excited  it  manifested 
itself  in  noisy  demonstrations  and  in  hanging  and 
burning  the  effigy  of  the  stamp  distributor.  By  the 
wiser  and  more  calm,  etlbrts  were  made,  through  legiti- 
mate channels,  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  act  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  immediate  abrogation.  A  town-meeting  was 
held  on  the  21st  of  October,  1765,  and  an  address  to 
Dudley  Atkins,  the  representative  of  Newburyport  to 
the  General  Court,  was  adopted,  with  instructions  as 
to  his  course  of  action  in  the  premises,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts  : 

"Wo  liave  tlic  most  lojnl  si-iitiim-nts  of  our  gracious  King  filul  llis 
illustriouB  family  ;  we  Imvu  tin-  liigliest  reverence  and  esteem  for  that 
most  august  body,  tlio  rarlianiont  of  Great  Uritain  ;  and  we  liave  an 
artieut  affeclion  lor  our  bretliren  at  liomo  ;  we  liave  always  regarded 
their  interests  as  our  own,  and  csleemed  our  own  prosperity  as  necessarily 
united  with  theirs.  Ilenco  it  is  tliat  we  Iiavc  tlio  greatest  concern  at 
some  measures  adopted  by  the  late  nunistry  and  some  late  acts  of  I'arlia- 
mont,  which  we  apprehend  in  their  tendency  will  deprive  us  of  some  of 
our  essential  aud  high-prized  liberties.  The  Stamp  Act,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  we  esteem  a  grievance,  as  by  it  wo  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 
tax,  to  which  are  anncved  vel'y  severe  penalties,  and  the  recovery  of 
forfeitures,  incurred  by  the  breach  of  it,  is  in  a  manner  which  the 
English  constitution  ablioi-s,  that  is,  without  n  trial  by  jury,  and  in  a 
court  of  admiralty.  Tlnit  a  people  should  be  taxed  at  the  will  of 
another,  whether  of  one  man  or  many,  without  their  consent  in  person 
or  by  representative,  is  rank  slavery.  .  .  The  endiarrassmonts  on  our 
trade  are  great,  and  the  scarcity  of  cash  arising  therefrom  is  such  that 
by  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Act  we  should  be  drained  in  a  very  little 
time  of  that  medium,  the  consenuenco  of  which  is,  that  our  commerce 
niust  stagnate  and  our  laborers  starve. 

"Thes-,  sir,  are  our  sentiments  on  this  occasion  ;  nor  can  wo  think 
that  the  distres-ses  wo  have  painted  are  the  creatures  of  our  imagina- 
tion. .  .  .  We,  therefore,  the  freoholdei-s  and  other  inhabitanta  »)f  this 
town,  being  legally  assembled,  t;tke  this  oppju-tunity  to  declare  our  just 


expectations  from  you,  which  are — That  you  will,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability,  use  your  influence  in  the  General  Assembly  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  Province  may  be  preserved  inviolate  ;  and  that  the 
sacred  deposit  we  have  received  from  our  ancestors  may  be  handed 
down,  without  infringement,  to  our  posterity  of  tha  latest  generations  ; 
That  you  endeavor  that  all  mejisures,  consistent  with  our  loyalty  to  the 
best  of  Kings,  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  above 
grievous  innovations,  and  tliat  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  may  be 
obtained  by  a  most  dutiful  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  spirited  remon- 
strance against  it ;  Tliat  you  do  not  consent  to  any  new  or  unprecedented 
grants,  but  endeavor  that  the  greatest  frugality  and  economy  may  take 
place  on  the  distribution  of  the  public  monies,  remembering  the  great 
expense  this  war  has  involved  us  in,  aud  the  debt  incurred  thereby 
which  remains  undischarged  ;  That  you  will  consult  and  promote  such 
measures  as  nuiy  be  necessary,  in  this  difficult  time,  to  prevent  the 
course  of  justice  from  being  stayed  and  the  commerce  of  the  Province 
standing  still;  That,  if  occasion  shall  ofler,  you  bear  testimony  in 
behalf  of  this  town  against  all  seditious  and  mobbish  insurrections,  and 
express  our  abhorrence  of  all  breaches  of  the  pe.ice,  and  that  you  will 
readily  concur  in  any  constitutional  measures  that  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity." 

But  confidence  and  peace  of  mind  did  not  long 
continue  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
government  at  home  had  learned  nothing  from  the 
lesson  which  the  history  of  that  act  should  have 
taught.  In  1767  a  t.-ix  was  laid  by  Parliament  on 
paper,  glass,  painterV  colors,  tea  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  the  old  spirit  of  opposition  to  injustice  and 
oppression  was  again  aroused  in  the  province.  The 
tax  on  tea  was  especially  obnoxious,  as  that  was  an 
article  of  every  day  household  use,  and  was  felt  by 
every  man  and  woman  in  every  town  alike.  It  is  a 
story  of  tradition,  though  not  of  definite  history,  that 
the  first  destruction  of  tea  took  place  in  Newbury- 
port, and  that  a  considerable  quantity  was  seized  and 
burned  in  Market  Square  under  the  direction  of 
Eleazer  Johnson,  a  prominent  ship-builder  of  the 
time. 

But  neither  did  the  cupidity  for  the  importation 
of  tea  cease  nor  its  continued  destruction,  as  the 
following  protest  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  in  1775,  will  show  : 

"  To  the  Inkabilinils  of  Neirburijport  in  Towntneetmg  atsembled. 

"  GeiUkmai,—Yom  Committee  of  Safety,  who  are  also  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Inspection  to  see  that  the  Kesolves  of  the  Continental 
Congress  are  carried  into  execution,  have,  with  constancy  and  cheerful- 
ness, attended  on  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  being  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  Trust  reposed  in  them,  and  they  hope  the  Town  in 
general  have  approved  of  their  conduct.  They  have  met  with  only  one 
obstruction  in  their  proceedings,  which  they  think  needful  to  lay  before 
you,  as  their  future  influence  and  determination  depend  on  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Town  thereon.  Some  time  ago  a  small  quantity  of  tea  was 
brought  in  here  in  violation  of  the  Continental  Association,  which  the 
Conunittce  took  into  their  custody  and  had  deposited  in  the  Powder 
House  in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  secure  until  tlie  Town  or  the  Coin- 
uiittoe  should  determine  something  further  respecting  it,  but  before 
there  wiw  an  opportunity  therefor,  some  of  our  inhabitants,  in  a  very 
sudden  and  hasty  manner,  laid  hands  on  it  and  destroyed  it.  Now,  your 
Committee  apprehend  that  it  will  bo  very  unsafe  for  them  to  take  into 
their  care  any  kind  of  goods  that  may  in  future  be  introduced  in  the 
like  disorderly  manner,  provided  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  same  fate, 
therefore  they  desire  the  opinion  of  the  Town  upon  the  matter. 

"  By  order  of  the  Conuuittee. 

•  "  Enw.  H.VRHIS,  Clfrk" 

In  response  to  the  imposition  of  these  new  taxes 
the  Boston  merchants  proposed,  in  a  circular  sent  to 
the  various  seaport  towns,  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment.      An    answer     to    this    circular,    written   by 
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John    Lowell,  was  adopted  at  a  town-meeting  held 
Mareh  10,  17G8,  of  whieh  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Tlic;  Colniiiilteo  lieg  ]<;n\«  to  rci"'it.  Unit  lliiv  iire  i.f  i.|>i"ion  lliiU 
ihe  subjects  therein  coiitjii tied  tlewrve  tin-  iiiu,vt  Miiuiis  attentiuii  of  tim 
town  ill  piirticulai-,  as  well  as  of  the  li"hlic  in  Kenelal.  This  town  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  supported  for  many  yeiu^i  past  by  the  l)uildins 
of  ships,  which  have  been  pnrchaseil  nKi!*tly  by  tlie  iTdiabitanls,  and  ("ur 
the  use  of  Great  Britain.  The  luanner  in  wliicli  we  liavu  been  paid  for 
our  sliips  has  been  nniiiily  liy  Uritrsli  manufactures.  So  that  tlie 
importation  and  iiurcliase  of  the.se.  ami  our  staple  business,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  have  been  almost  iu,separably  united.  It  is  w  ith  the  Kreatest 
<Jifficult>  that  a  number  of  jieople,  who  have  for  the  most  part  of  their 
lives  been  used  to  a  particular  eniidoymeut,  cati  suddenly  strike  into  a 


to  which  th,-v  hui 


always  !»■ 


strangers. 

"  Ueuce,  though  wo  highly  respect  the  town  of  lioston  for  its  zealous 
attachment  to  the  liberties  of  tin'  ccuintry,  and  ale  leady  to  a.-i.si»t  them 
in  all  measures  to  which  prudence  may  direct,  we  cannot  thiidi  it  can 
consist  with  the  i>rudence  and  policy  of  this  town  to  join  in  their  par- 
ticular resolutions  rcsltecting  the  importation  and  jiurchase  of  be 
enumerated  articles  of  British  mauiif.ictiue.  .\nd  not  only  from  this 
princi]ile,  but  from  one  less  sellish,  we  calniot  wish  that  the  frequent 
and  mutual  intercom-so  which  has  hitherto  .-^uhMsted  between  tircat 
Britain  and  us  should  abate.  'Tis  but  of  late  that  we  legarded  Great 
Blitain  with  all  the  respectful  uffecliou  of  a  child  to  its  paivnt  ;  and 
though  by  some  Lite  nusisnres,  which  we  cc.nceive  to  he  highly  mis- 
judged, there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  cloud,  which  ol.si  ores  the  tine 
interests  of  the  nation  frcmi  the  eyes  of  those  at  the  helm,  we  cunot  but 
expect,  as  well  as  impatiently  desire,  that  it  will  be  soon  lemovc.l,  ami 
a  mutual  conlidence  he  established  on  the  firnii-.st  f.,undation. 

"  In  the  meantime,  as  jealousy,  in  a  conslitiilion  like  the  nrilish,  is 
the  gre,t  preserving  principle,  we  think  it  necessary  to  be  watchful 
against  any  eucioacliiueiits  on  our  rights  as  Englishmen  and  freemen, 
and  to  be  unifoi-mly  and  rescdiitcly  deterniine<l  that  these  shall  not  be 
infringed,  while  our  fortunes,  or  even  our  lives  continue." 

The  tone  of  both  the  instriietions  to  Dudley  Atkins 
coneerning  the  Stamp  Act  tind  the  tdiove  answer  to 
the  circular  of  the  Bo.stoii  merchants  concerning  non- 
importation displays  the  cautions,  conservative  spirit 
prevailing  in  IS'ewbiiryport.  This  spirit  no  doubt 
had  its  root  in  the  largo  material  interests  whose 
welfare  or  ruin  depeniled  on  the  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  time.  But  the  vital  iniptir- 
tance  of  those  interests  to  the  prosperity  of  tlic  town 
and  the  comfort  of  its  people  emphasizes  the  unsel- 
fish patriotism  which  finally  settled  the  question,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  business  and  wealth  to  the  great 
principle  of  popular  freedom. 

As  in  every  great  crisis,  there  was  a  tide  which 
seemed  to  liave  a  power  and  will  of  its  own,  and  the 
tide  which  was  now  at  the  flood  was  setting  with  re- 
sistless force  and  breal<iiig  down  till  barriers  which 
prudence  or  conservatism  might  impose.  The  Home 
Government,  |)erforming  unconsciously  its  part  in  the 
great  movement  which  Providence  wtis  directing, 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  free  popular  govern- 
ment, persisted  in  its  policy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  17(i8 
non-importation  was  agreed  on  by  the  merchants  of 
the  province.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  .Sej)- 
tember,  17U'J,  the  town  tipproved  of  llic  agreement,  and 
voted  to  furtiier  and  maintain  the  same  and  to  consid- 
er any  person  wdio  should  evade  it  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  In  March,  1770,  it  was  voted  by  the  town 
not  to  buy  or  use  any  foreign  tea  ;  in  January,  1773, 
Jonathan  (jreenleaf,  the  representative  to  the  Gener- 
al Court,  was  instructed  "to  use  his  utmost  endeavors 


to  procure  a  full  and  com]ilcte  redress  of  all  our  public 
grievances;  "  in  Deceml)er,  177'i,a  Icllcrlo  llic  Huston 
Committee  of  Corres|)OM(lencc  was  adupli'd  in  town 
meeting,  assuring  them  of  assistance  tindsnppint,  and 
finally  in  I\Iay,  1770,  the  town  voted  "  That  if  the  hon- 
orable Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Colonies,  declare  them  iiKb'pciideiit  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  this  town  will  with  their  lives  ;iud  fur- 
tunes  support  them  in  the  measiiie."' 

Thus  Newburyport  anil  its  pruplr  floated  with  the 
tide.  Along  the  seaboard  of  JMassachusetts,  notwith- 
standing the  great  interests  which  needed  to  be  sacriflc- 
ed,  there  was  no  town  so  free  from  Loyalists  or  Tories,  as 
they  were  called.  Indeed,  Newburyport  was  a  striking 
exception  to  the  rule,  so  far  as  seaports  were  concerned. 
Boston  and  Salem  and  Ipswich  had  their  numerous 
Loyalists,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Plymouth,  where  the 
business  of  its  merchants  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
those  in  Newburyport,  James  Warren  was  almost  the 
only  man  of  social  standing  who  was  an  outspoken 
and  active  supporter  of  the  Hev(dutionary  movement. 
In  Marshfield  the  loyal  feeling  was  sutiiciently  strong 
at  tirst  to  contrtd  the  actions  and  votes  (d'  its  town- 
meetings,  and  on  the  iiUh  of  February,  177-3,  it  was 
voted  "  not  to  adhere  to  or  be  bound  by  the  resolves 
and  recommendations  of  the  Concord  Provincial  Con- 
gress or  any  illegal  assemblies  whatever." 

But  in  Newburyport  it  ha.s  never  been  claimed  that 
more  than  four  persons  were  tainted  with  loyally,  and 
neither  of  these  was  a  merchant.  These  were  Daniel 
Farnam,  Bishop  Edward  Ba.ss,  Dr.  Jones  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Frye.  Frye  left  the  country  and  went 
to  Scotland  ;  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Jones  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  or  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  and  Col.  Farnam  remained  the  only 
prominent  and  confessed  Loyalist  in  the  town.  The 
charge  of  loyalty  against  Bishop  Bdward  Bas-i  has 
never  been  proved.  Hon.  Kben  F.  Stone  has  discov- 
ered in  a  collection  of  old  papiTs,  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  evidence  both  for  and  against 
the  charge.  In  an  old  letter  written  by  Henry  Atkins, 
an  oHicerofthe  Newburyport  Custom-House,  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  his  loyalty  is  strongly  claimed  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  letter  dated  May  24,  178:5,  from 
Col.  Peter  Frye,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  then  living  as  a  refugee 
Loyalist  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Suffolk  County, 
Fngland,  states  that  it  was  said  by  the  people  of  New- 
buryport, after  the  death  of  Col.  Farinini,  that  the 
town  waspurifled  and  had  not  a  Loyalist  in  it.  A  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Peters,  dated  June  li),  178.'',  says  that 
Messerve,  collector  of  Portsmouth,  and  Samuel  Porter, 
a  lawyer  of  Salem,  "  agree  that  there  never  was  known 
to  be  in  Newburyport  more  than  four  loyal  subjects, 
one  of  whom  went  off  to  Scotland,  Col.  Farnam  was 
killed  by  the  rebels,  Mr.  Bass  and  Dr.  Jones  gave  sat- 
isfaction to  the  rebels  and  remained  there.' 

At  any  rate,  Edward  Bass,  the  liishop  was,  susjiect- 
ed.     He  was  at  that  time,  however,  not  a  bishop,  but 
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rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester, November  23,  1726,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1744.  He  taught  scliool  after  his  graduation 
until  1747,  and  then  pursued  the  study  of  tlieology 
until  1751.  In  1752  he  became  the  associate  of  Rev. 
Matthias  Plant  at  St.  Paul's,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Slierlock,  then  bishop 
of  London,  and  returned  at  once  to  begin  his  pastoral 
work.  In  1789  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
in  1706  he  was  unanimously  chosen  at  a  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  their  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  May  7, 1797, 
by  the  bishops  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land, and  at  a  later  date  was  chosen  also  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  He  died  in  Newburyport  September  10, 
1803,  having  served  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  fifty-one 
years. 

Daniel  Farnam  or  Farnham,  the  only  unqualified 
Loyalist  in  the  town,  was  born  in  Y'ork,  Maine,  in 
1719.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Farnham,  a  native  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  of  York,  who  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  Moody,  of  Newburyport.  Mr. 
Farnham  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1739  and  studied 
law  with  Edmund  Trowbridge,  who  was  considered 
the  best  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  who  held  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  from  1767 
until  his  resignation,  in  1775.  In  July,  1740,  soon 
after  his  graduation,  he  married  Sybil,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Augier,  of  Watertown,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  April  5,  1675,  to  July  2,  1681.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  practice  he  removed  to  Newburyport,  or,  as  it 
then  was,  the  ''  Port "  of  Newbury,  and  began  his 
professional  life.  It  is  believed  that  at  that  time 
there  was  no  lawyer  east  of  Salem.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  industry  and  boundless  activity,  both  control- 
ling a  large  professional  business  and  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  direction  and  management  of  public  affairs. 
About  1750  he  bought  a  lot  of  land  of  Abiel  Somerby, 
where  the  Kelley  school-house  now  stands,  and  there 
erected  a  large  square  dwelling-house  in  the  style  of 
the  colonial  period.  It  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
street,  with  three  tine  elm-trees  in  front,  and  the  gar- 
den was  inclosed  by  a  solid  brick  wall,  which  gave  a 
substantial  appearance  to  the  whole  estate. 

Col.  Farnham  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  w:is 
at  the  head  of  every  important  imj)rovement  in  and 
about  his  adopted  town.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
signers  to  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  New- 
buryport, the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  for  its 
first  town-meeting  was  directed,  the  moderator  of  its 
first  annual  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  its  first 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  from 
whose  manuscript  sketch  of  Col.  Farnham  the 
writer  has  already  freely  drawn,  says  that, 

"  lu  the  early  special  meotinya  of  tlie  town  roluttug  to  ttie  stamp  act 


and  other  measures  of  England  to  extort  a  revenue  from  tlie  colonies, 
tiefore  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  controversy  was  aban- 
doned, he  took  an  active  and  important  part.  But  when  the  opposition 
of  the  Province  to  the  policy  of  the  Crown  had  passed  the  point  consis- 
tent with  loyalty,  and  every  citizen  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
two  courses,  neither  of  which  was  free  from  doubt  and  peril,  Col. 
Farnham,  like  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  well  situated  under 
the  subsisting  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Government  of 
England,  and  who  could  find  in  the  alleged  grievances  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  disloyalty  or  rebellion,  remained  true  to  his  principles  and 
stoodby  the  King.  Ardent,  high-spirited  and,  impetuous,  he  disdained 
to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  which  controlled  the  conduct  of 
some  of  his  friends,  and  boldly  denounced  the  leading  whigs  and  liberty 
men  as  law-breakers  and  rebels." 

He  died  at  his  home  in  May,  1776.  The  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  killed  by  the  rebels  is  suSiciently 
silenced  by  the  following  letter  written  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Micajah  Sawyer,  to  another  son-in-law.  Rev. 
Mr.  Weld,  of  Braintree : 

"  Xew-burtport,  18  May,  1777. 
"  Dear  Sir, — By  this  I  am  to  inform  you  of  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
death  of  your  late  honored  father,  Col.  Farnham,  after  a  short  sickness, 
in  which  thesymptonjs  were  violent  and  the  progress  irresistibly  rapid  ; 
for  a  more  particular  account  I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Smith. 


Before  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
had  actually  arisen,  the  town  had  gone  on  perfecting 
the  operations  of  its  municipal  machinery  and  was  in 
a  good  condition  to  meet  the  storm.  A  little  dissatis- 
faction, however,  with  the  new  state  of  things,  had 
occasionally  existed  and  several  feeble  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  about  a  re-union  with  Newbury.  On 
one  of  the  trials  of  the  question  in  town-meeting,  fifty- 
two  were  found  to  vote  in  the  afiirmativeoutof  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  January,  1773,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  "  Portland," 
what  is  now  "  Portland  "  being  then  "  Falmouth,''  and 
that  the  vote  has  never  been  either  taken  any  notice  of 
nor  repealed.  In  1774  the  first  stage-coach  in  the  coun- 
try, drawn  by  four  horses,  was  established  by  Ezra 
Lunt,  connecting  with  Boston  by  the  way  of  Salem 
and  making  three  trips  per  week. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1774,  a  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Correspondence  was  appointed  by  the 
town,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 


Hon.  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Patrick  Tracy,  Esquire. 
Dr.  John  Spraguc. 
William  Atkins,  Esquire. 
Capt.  .Tames  Hudson. 
Mr.  Edmund  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Ralph  Cross,  Jr. 
Tristram  Dalton,  Esq. 
Mr.  Edward  Harris. 
Mr.  Enoch  Titconib,  Jr. 
Capt,  Jacob  Boardman. 
Mr.  William  Tcel. 
Mr.  Samuel  Tufts. 
Capt.  Moses  Rogers. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Slarsb. 


Capt.  Jonathan  Greenleaf. 
Dr.  Micajah  Sawyer. 
Mr.  David  Moody. 
Mr.  John  Bruni&eld. 
Mr.  John  Stone. 
Major  William  Coffin. 
Capt.  Thomas  Thomas. 
Capt.  Joseph  Uuse. 
Capt.  Samuel  Batchclor. 
Mr.  Moses  Nowell. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Jackson. 
Mr.  Richard  Titconib. 
Mr.  John  Herbert. 
Mr.  JIuses  Frazicr. 
Capt.  Nichola^j  Tracy. 


The  seizure  of  the  public  stores  at  Concord  by  the 
British  troops  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  were 
finally  the  signal  for  action.      On  the  receipt  of  the 
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news  at  Nowburyport,  Capt.  Jloses  Nowell  at  once 
niiistoreil  his  company  of  militia  anil  started  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  iiijiht  to  render  assistance.  Their  si'rvice 
was  |>n)bal)ly  only  lor  a  lew  ilays.  The  members  of 
this  company  were  as  follows: 


M,is,.s  X,)%volI,  .-iipl. 
lierijamiH  I'orkiiis.  lii-ut 
V.VuiSi  D.ivis,  li.Mit. 
Sl.'plieu  Jenliins,  lioul. 
I'iiiil  Limt,  »ol-gt. 
Tituotby  Ford,  sergt. 
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Mo 
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Thomas  Huyiiea. 
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Jul 
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Jul 
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Jul 

II  lieckford. 

Wi 
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Jc.siali  'IV-el. 

Til 

mas  Gould. 

J  IKS 

epli  .Somcrliy. 

Sjii 

iiiel  Itanis. 

id  i:„g<. 

i-s  N'ewi 


Kdward  Tappaii. 
Benjamin  Backl,;y,  Jr 
John  Adams. 
Edmund  Morse. 
Richard  Titcomb. 
Samuel  Wyatl. 
Will.  Uolliday. 
Hozekiah  Oouilhue. 
Moses  Greenleaf. 
John  LiUle. 
Nathaniel  Milehell. 
William  Hazeltinc. 
Thomas  lioardiiian. 
John  C.   Roberts. 
J(wepli  Sumerby,  Jr. 
Kiiueh  .Moody. 
Boiijamiu  Katon. 
Silas  Parker. 
John  Cook. 
Amos  Pearson. 
Will.  Stickney. 
Stephen  Morse. 
John  Sleel^r. 


Thou 
Thoii 


•ill. 


Jonathan  Hole. 
Will,  Daiiim. 
Jesse  Aliiory. 
John  Perry. 
Henry  W.  Tines. 
Thomas  Froth  inghani 
Samuel  Xow.ll. 
J,.hii  Pettingel. 
Thomas  Leiuli. 
Jacob  Knap. 
Bonjamiu  Oreenleaf. 
Tllontiui  Gardner. 


.Mo 


■  Pike 


Nathaniel  Tilton,  corp 
Nathaniel  Montgomerj 
Samuel   Foster,  corp. 
lionjamin    Pearson,  dr 

Uicliird  Hale,  drum,  ai 
C.ih-I    Haskell,  drum,  ai 


Juliii  Stickney. 
Joshua  Mitchell. 
John  Hammond. 
Nathaniel  Warner. 
Isiuie  Frothioghani. 
Zeliulon  Titcomb. 
Jonathan  Carter. 
John  Ward  Brown. 
Jonathan  Plunier. 
Michael  Titcomb. 
Isaac  Marble. 


el  Hu 


in  Cheever. 
diolas  Moody, 
oniae  Weskoiii. 
ieph  McHard. 
11,  Conner, 
lejih  H,-rbert. 
■ob  True, 
ieph  Smith. 
,vo  Greenleaf. 


,Iosep 

1  Stickney. 
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. Johnson! 

Jidin 
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Amos 

FoUansbeo. 

Nath 
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Saiiii 

el  Hall. 

Will. 

Farnham. 
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Gay. 

John 

Holliday. 

cis  Kogers. 
el  Sonierbv 


t;aleh  .lames. 
James  Forth . 
AnioB  French. 
ItoKer  Lord. 
Knoch  Plumer. 
Jidin  Little. 
Neliemiah  Haskell. 
Joseph  Pearson. 
Moses  Fessenden. 
Luke  Webster. 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  above  men  belonged 

no 


to  the  adjoining  towns,  as  it  hanlly  seems  probable 
that  Ncwburyport  could  have  sent  in  one  company 
fifteen  utficers  and  one  hnndrcd  and  iifteen  men. 
They  are  called,  however,  on  the  rolls  at  the  State- 
House,  Newbnryport  men. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  I'T."),  a  volunteer  company  was 
provided  with  accoutrements  by  the  ttuvii  and  marched 
to  join  (Vdonel  Moses  Little's  regiment  in  the  Con- 
tinental arniv,  the  members  of  which  were  as  follows: 
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fifer. 
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Nalliai. 

Jojiu    P. 

Kobel 

John  Smith. 

Thomas  liolUai. 

Samuel  Stickney. 

Joseph  Wooils. 


es  Hog 
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Win.  ShackfonL 
Daniel  Ela. 
Thomas  Gould. 
Enoch  Pierce. 
Parker  Chase. 
Michael  Cogswell, 
Enoch  nichardso; 
Mosee  Cross. 
John  Urown. 
Nathaniel  Stoveni 
John  Stickney. 
John  Sleeper. 


■i'il 

I. .thy  tlondrew 

M: 

vo  Greenleaf. 

Da 

•ill  P.-arson. 

Jol 

II  <!.  Roberts. 

Da 

•id  Rogi.rs. 

Na 

ban   Warren. 

Sal 

luel  Lankeste 

Ell 

och  Fort. 

Je.s 

se  h:iMery. 

Th 

onias  Hanimoi 

Ba 

■t.  L.  Spooner. 

Jo 

m  Matchott. 

ni 

hard  Shay. 

Bo 

i.j.  Davis. 

Sci 

iper  Lurit. 

Mo 

ses  N..well. 
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in  Sha.kford. 

Ja 

lies  Pinder. 

Ri 

hard  U.iodwil 

Another  volunteer  company  marched  for  Gum- 
bridge  in  the  latter  part  of  May  to  join  the  Continen- 
tal army,  and,  with  the  company  of  Caiitain  Lunt, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  members  of 
the  company  were  as  follow.s  : 


Bcnj.  PiTkins,  Capt. 
Jos.  Whittemoro,  Lieut. 
.Stephen  .lenkins,  Lieut. 
Win.  Stickney,  Ens. 

Jos.'ph  Davis. 
Thomas  Merrill. 
Benj.  Eaton. 
Joseph  Stickney. 

Samuel  Foster,  Sergt. 

Win.    Conor. 

Amos  P.-arson,  Sergt. 
Thomas  Frothinghani,  Sergt. 
Thomas  Wescomb,  Sergt. 
John  Brazier,  Drummer. 

Solomon  Aubiii. 
Joseph  Somerby  {2d) 
Nicholas  Titcomb. 
Silas  Parker. 

Uichani  Halo,  Drummer. 
Isiuic  Howard,  Fifer. 
John  W.  Folsom,  Fifer. 

lYivaCes. 

Moses  Carr. 
Amos  Hale. 
John  Brett. 
Jonathan  Norton. 
]M(i.ses  Newman. 

Jonathan  Carter. 

Thomas  llaynes. 

Kdward  Swain. 

Aaron  Davis. 

Jeremiah  Smith. 

Ben.j.  E.  Knapp. 

Moses  Wickes. 

Benj.  Perkins. 

Isaac  Frotliinghaiii. 

Mosi'S  Pi.lgi'on. 

John  Dilaway. 

Daniel  Pike. 

(Iharles  Jarvis. 

E.lmiin.l  Rogers. 

Stephen  Wyatt. 
John  Kettle. 

Nathl.Go.lfrey. 
Thos.  Boardiiian, 

J..Kiali  T.-el. 

Samuel  ColTlu. 

Paul  Stevens. 

Zebulon  Titcomb. 
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Joseph  Somerby. 
Samuel  Harri«. 
Jacob  KDapp 
John  Cook. 
Titos.  AVyalt. 
Abruhiiin  Toppan. 
Philip  Johnston. 
Abiel  Kent. 
Joseph  Mitchell. 
P:itrit:k  Harrinfftoi 
Joseph  Noyeis. 
Charles  Butler. 
John  Coffin. 
Ji^fh^ph  Knight. 
John  Ulurraj'. 


Joseph  Pettingel. 
Makepeace  Colby. 
Jacob  Fobs. 
Jacob  Willard. 
Sioieon  Noyes. 
Patrick  Tracy. 
■SVm.  Page. 
Benj.  Cotton. 
Daniel  Lane. 
Shadi'ick  Trelatid. 
Daniel  Somerby. 
Bynj.  U.  Toppan. 
Benj.  McClenning. 
Michael  Titconib. 
Wm.  Elliot. 
Samuel  Nelson. 


Of  this  company  iit  the  battle  of  Buukor  Hill, 
Jonathan  Norton,  Amos  Pearson  and  Joseph  Whitte- 
more  were  wounded,  and  Samuel  Nelson  was  killed. 

Another  company  was  raised  and  marched  to  Cam- 
brid^^e  in  1775,  of  which  the  following  were  the  New- 
buryixjrt  members : 


Samuel  Geirish,  Capt. 
Silas  Adanis,  Lieut. 
Benj.  fetickiiey,  Lieut. 
Panl  MwKly,  Scrgt. 

Privtttes. 

Joseph  Danforth. 

Jedediah  Stickuey. 
John  Koy«8. 
Katbaiiiel  Adam». 
John  Currier. 
Jedediah  Currier. 
John  Cheney. 
Joseph  Choat. 
Wui.  Flood. 
Oliver  Goodridge. 
John  Luut. 
David  Chute- 
JauH's  Chute. 
Timothy  Doruian. 
Daniel  Hale. 
Abuer  Woodman. 


Enoch  Boynton. 
Katlianiel  Pearson. 
Wni.  Searl. 
Jacob  Low,  Jr. 
Richard  Martin. 
Benj.  Poor. 

Eliphalet  Poor. 
Stephen  Smith. 
John  Sawyer. 
Abram  Thorla. 
Kathan  Adajus. 
Jiicob  Hale. 
Jacob  Low. 
Enoch  AdaniB. 
John  Turner. 
Thomaa  Smith. 
Enoch  Adanis,  Jr. 
Amos  Stickuey. 
Stephen  Lunt. 


Members  of  the  Newburyport  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  Moses  Nowell,  stationed  at  New- 
buryport from  November,  1775,  to  January,  1776,— 


Moses  Nowell,  Capt. 
Elias  Davis,  Lieut. 
Moses  Grecnleaf,  Lieut. 
lieorgc  Gibbon,  Scrgt. 
Moses  Pike,  Sergt. 
John  AdaniH,  Sergt. 
John  Wills  Corp. 
Zebedee  Farnham,  Corp. 
Richard  Goss,  Corp. 
Isaac  Johnson,  Corp. 
Jacob  Kuhn,  Drummer. 
Joseph  Cross,  Fifer. 

I'rivates. 
Kathaniel  Tilton. 
Samuel  Brown. 
Tristram  Turner. 
Moses  l>aveniiort. 
Roland  Stockman. 
John  Butnmn. 
Enoch  Grecnleaf. 
Samuel  Swazey. 
Jacob  Brown. 
James  Morrell. 
John  Butten. 
Joseph  Davis. 


Orlando  Brown. 
Moses  Davis. 
John  Bickford. 
Moses  Wills. 
Enoch  Dole. 
Nathaniel  Dummer. 
John  Stauwood. 
Wm.  Stickuey. 


Lew 


i  Gray. 


Somerby  Chase. 
David  Pettingel. 
Joseph  Chase. 
John  Powell. 
Joseph  I^lcIIard. 
Sauiuel  Barrell, 


Olr 


;  Putu 


Thomas  Lakeman, 
Enoch  Sweat. 
John  Stickuey. 
Wm.  Johnson. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Richard.son  Norton. 
Moody  Stickuey. 
Enoch  Moody. 
Samuel  Nowell. 


Other  enlistments  in  1775  were  for  the  company 
of  Captain  Jacob  Gerrish,  in  Colonel  Moses  Little's 
regiment, — 


John  Choat. 
Eben  Choat. 
Samuel  Place. 
Slichael  Stockman. 


John  Stockman. 
Benj.  Newman,  Dmn 
John  Spinuey,  Fifer. 


The  following  were  miscellaneous  enlistments  : 


B.fuj.  Marrincrs. 
John  Foster. 
Patrick  Harringto 
Shedrick  Ireland. 
John  Murray. 
Solomon  Offin. 
Wm.  Pottle. 
Daniel  Pike. 
Joseph  Harbott. 
William  ilay. 


Enlistments  in  1770  for  three  y^ars, — 


Samuel  Phipps. 
Richard  Swan. 
John  Smith. 
John  Stone. 
Patrick  Tracy. 
John  York, 
llenj.  Clannen. 
Charles  Butler. 
William  Farnam. 


Wm.  Noyes. 
Obadiah  Bobertwn, 
Stephen  Kent,  d 
Juhn  Fling. 
Cato  Shaded,  fife 


Wm.  Duggii 
John  Lunt. 
John  Stockir 
John  Brown 
Chas.  Jiirvia 


Detachment  of  Captain  Moses  Nowell's  company 
stationed  at  Plum  Island  from  November  20,  1776,  to 
January,  1777, — 


Moses  Nowell,  capt. 
Jos.  Whitternore,  Heut. 
Nicholas  Titcomb,  lieut. 
Moses  Pike,  sergt. 
Enoch  Moody,  sergt. 
Daniel  Knight,  sergt. 
Moses  Cross,  sergt. 
Itaac  Kuapp,  corp. 
Benj.  Newman,  corp. 
Stephen  Bartlett,  Corp. 
Wm.  Sliacktord,  corp. 
Theodore  Pearson,  corp. 
Samuel  Newman,  drumn 
Jonathan  Kettel,  fifer. 

Print  tef. 
Annis  Merrill. 
Richardson  Norton. 
Joshua  Davis. 
J  as.  McDonald. 
Enoch  Sweat. 


Mayo  Greenleaf. 
Benj.  Toppan. 
Moses  Cleary. 
Richard  Jack  man. 
Tristram  Pilsbury. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Christopher  Merrill. 
Wm.  Ramsdell. 
David  Lull. 
John  Low. 
Peterson  Roby. 
Joseph  Pike. 
Enoch  Rogers. 
Joseph  Poor. 
Stephen  Stickney. 
Daniel  Somerby. 
Samuel  Long. 
Moses  Davis. 
Simeon  Pearson. 
Jonathan  Lowell. 


Enlistn:.ents  of  Newburyport  men  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Timothy  Barnard,  of  Ipswich,  in  Colonel 
Moses  Little's  regiment  in  1776  for  two  months, — 


MofiCB  Kent,  lieut. 
Nicliolas  Titcomb,  sergt. 
John  ("ook,  corp. 
Juhn  Brown,  Corp. 
Isaac  Howard,  fifer. 

Privatea. 
Benj.  Collon. 
Makepiece  Colby. 
Aaron  Davis. 
Jeremiah  Faruham. 
ThoB.  Giles. 
Nathan  Godfrey. 


Patrick  Haningtoi 
Shadrick  Ireland. 
Richard  Swan. 
John  Smith. 
John  Stone. 
Josiah  Tool. 
Patrick  Tracy. 
Wm.  Young. 
John  York. 
Benj.  Clannen. 
Chas.  Butler. 


Enlistments  of  Newburyport  men  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Moses  Greenleaf  in  battalion  of  Colonel 
Eben  Francis  for  the  expedition  to  Bennington  in 
1776,— 
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Morrill  VhiltiiT, 
Thus.  ll..lliil:i.v,  ill 

/ViiMto. 
.I..lm  Klyii. 
.I..hn  Sli.kni-v. 
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Klilil.alc 


.I,.hn  Wlii 
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.I;iMi.-s  LiiiJsey. 
Jiii.K-s  Wind. 
.John  D.-.vtcr. 
John  .\8kin. 
Oliv.T  Croiinvcll. 
Wiu.  \Villhiins.)ii. 
.h.ii.ith.iu  liuswcll. 
Kich;.r,l  I„.«i-ll. 
JInk.|ic':icc  C.jlhy. 
Lcc.n.inl  O.ltoii. 
Itohi-it  I'cM.hruk... 
David  liahorls. 
Will,  l.ivvis. 


Xi.'\vbnn|Hirt  iiR'Hibuis  ciC  ihc  CDinpaiiy  of  C; 
.lohri  i'eabiiily,  "i'  .Vtuluvci-,  in  tlie  rcgiuieiit  of 
nel  Elicu  Francis,  draltcil  iu  177G, — 


iptain 
Colo- 


.lac.h  Kulil 

;v 

.laiius  CIm.- 


,Tus.  .li-w.-t. 
llili.sl..lih.T  >1./ 


\Vl 


I'lilii 


Juliii  Ham. 
HiLhiiidSiiiilh. 

J"»-  T g. 

J..I111  Willai-J. 

.■Musi-s  Wcidiiin 


Enlistments  of  Newburypori  men  in  1777  for  two 
moiitlis  in  Rbode  Island  in  the  company  of  fajitaiii 
Moses  Nowoll  in  Titcomb's  reeimeut, — 


Mo>03  Ninvidl,  i'a|it. 
Duiii./l  I'iki',  diuiiini.T. 
Siimiud  Sli.kni.y,  lilcT. 

Williiim  EUiolt,  curp. 
Jo.s,.|,li  Pilie,  m-gt. 
Thouuia  (Jri-eu,  Hergt. 

Pilvalts. 
ilngh  Thompson. 
Hiif^li  Tholiipsoii,  Jr. 
BLiijiiiiiiii  Pike,  Jr. 
Isaac  Krothilighaiii. 
Caleb  Foot. 
Josyph   Koliii^s. 
Kliphah-I  Holing.s. 
Israid  Hanl..y. 


Tlioiiia.s  CluNiuoy. 
Joiialhan  KunTsou. 
Joseph  Wri.i-ht. 
Iluiiiphrcy  11.  Kiihar 
NiilR'iiiiali  Choat, 
NalhaniLd  iiradslivi/t. 
.Nnlhaiiii'l  Johnson. 


Mr. 


Ilohs 


Jt-roluiali  II0I.S011. 
Benjamin  Whipple, 
Jo-sejih  Dodge. 
Joseph  Br.nvn. 
Benjamin  Pike. 
Joseph  .\niiable. 
Nathaniel  Uuiiimei 
Joseph  Wright,  Jr. 


Newburyport  men  eolisted  in   li  77  for  tlirec 
and  members  of  various  regiments, — 


years 


John  Dolloy. 
John  Atkins. 
Jlakepeace  Colhy. 
Daniel  Collins. 
Leonard  Cotton. 
I'aill  Collin. 
John  Ccdaney. 
J..I111  Caii.ey. 


irge  I 


Michael  Crosh 
Klien  Cheat. 
James  llelane 
David  DiiniiiK 


Da 


John  Davis. 
John  Knnis. 
Moaea  Ceorge. 
Ehphalet  Griffith. 


iiiiia  Goodale. 
mas  (iiles. 
inon  .\iihin. 
ithan  Uiiswell. 


Jeremiah  Goldsmith. 
Henry  Greenleaf. 
John  Xason. 
Wni.  Ray. 
Will.  l>o.,i-. 
Daniel  Pierce. 
Kohert  Pembroke. 
James  I'in.ler. 
Oxford  Tash. 
Peter  Thomas. 
Benjamin  II.  Toppar 
Morrell  Whickeii. 
Will.  Williamson. 
Moses  Whiekell. 
John  White. 
Nathaniel  Wilk-t. 
James  Ward. 
Moses  Wooilinail. 
Nathan  Whitney. 
Stephen  Wyatt. 
Joseph  Willes. 
Benjamin  Willel. 


Enlistments  of  Xewbiiryport  men  in  the  Coiitinen- 
tal  urmv  in  1778  for  various  regiments. — 


Sal 


el  11: 


Charily  Kilt. 
Timothv  I'at 


.losepli   Liltle. 
.\ntliony   ll.«ton. 

Enlistments  in  1778  for  nine  nionlhs 


Benjamin  Webstei 
Samuel  Davi.s. 
Jonathan  IlnntMoi 


James  Bailor.!. 
John  Howe. 
J.iseph  l.itlle. 

Nine   ni.mtlis'   men    enlisted    for  the    ( 'onlineiilal 
army  in  1 7711. _ 


Thomas  Eliot. 
Beiijainin  Ikigiey. 
John  Welch. 
Andrew  Labonta. 
John  Miillms. 
Thomas  Wood. 
Thonia.s  Wood,  Jr. 
James  Kavaii. 
Will.  FoUanshee. 
Nathan  Haskell. 
Wm.  Noyes,  Jr. 

iSix  months'  men  enlisted  for  the  Continental  army 
1780,— 


Benjamin  Drap»r. 
.Samu..|  Newman. 
Hugh  Feltou. 
Cieero  Haskell. 
Isaac  Johnson. 
Thomas  Beck. 
Saniuel  Obcr. 
Ahram  P.idse. 
J..sliua  I'etlingal. 
John  Tlioiiip«..u. 
.lohn  Batman. 


Jonathan  Beck. 
Thonia-s  Beck. 
Moses  Georse. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Josiah  Jlclvon. 
David  Mel  von, 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Jeremiah  .Smith. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Ezekicl  Sterns. 
EliphaletCalley. 
Caleb  Fogg. 
George  Saunderu. 
Samuel  Dudley. 
Jloses  Titconih. 
Will.  Slurray. 
liavi.l  Collier. 
John  St..lie. 
Jeremiah  Spencer. 
Jonathan  Prcscott. 
Samuel  Cram. 


James  Smith. 
John  JIaan. 
Moses  George,  ,lr. 
David  Donning. 
Win.  Stouenian. 
Levi  Davis. 
Nath'l  ll.iw.ird. 
Jeremy  Smith. 

Hn...li  Trott. 
Elion  Sl.Tns. 
Lauca.ster  B.-ck. 
WiKi.ly  Stickney. 
J.ihii  Parker  Wilson. 
Nathan  l^hapman. 
•  ■icero  Haskell. 
Vximil  Task. 
Leonard  Cottoa. 
I.s.Tac  Pinkliam. 
John  Haines. 


Jonathan  Sayward.  Jonathan  Calley. 

John  Wooilbury.  Henjaiiiin  C<itton. 

Michael  Pike.  James  Tli.imaa. 

Eben  Haines.  Richard  Shay. 

Enoch  Foot.  James  Coii.ly. 

Benjamin  Woodbury.  raid  JlcPherson. 

James  Woodbury.  .              John  Archer. 

Samuel  Webber.  James  Neal. 

Oliver  liichards  John  Mullins. 
Kath'I  lliiiit. 

Enlistments  in  tlie  company  of  t'api.  .lohn  Roliin- 

soii,  <if  Boxford,  and  regiment  of  Cul.  William   Tur- 
ner forfive  months' service  in  Rhode  Island,  in  17.S1, — 


.ut.  Maiiiel  Cotton. 
ap  Samuel  Ilaiker. 
hn  KH.v. 


Joseph  Mil.  h.-ll, 

Jounthan  f.r i.. 

Kihvar.l  iMilUl.iii. 


Levies  for  tlic  Continental  army  in  1781'  in  the 
company  ol'  Capt.  Joshua  French,  of  S.ilislitiry.  and 
regiment  of  Lieut. -Col.  Enoch  Putnam, — 

Lieut,  .loshua  Davis.  Fifer  Jesse  Spofford. 

Sergt.  Tiniolhy  liolf.  John  Siiiison. 

Sergt.  Samuel  Xoyes.  Simeon  Chase. 

Corp.  Alliiis  Merrill.  Wm.  Perry. 

Corp.  James  Jackson.  Stephen  Carlton. 
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John  Ferguson. 
Jacob  Marsh. 
John  Butler. 
John  Murray. 
George  Poor. 
Benjamin  Bishop. 
Inaac  Frothinghan 
James  Ferguson. 
David  Hale. 
Edward  Tenney. 
Josiah  Coburn. 
Paul  McPhersun. 


Wm.  McFarland. 
James  McFarland. 
Wm.  Malloon 
Benjamin  Davis. 
John  Castello. 
Wni.  Tapley. 
Benjamin  Mullikin. 
John  Dow. 
Amos  Kemp. 
Daniel  Cole. 
Jesse  Cole. 
Samuel  Parker. 


Three  years'  raeii  enlisted  in  1782, — ■ 


Joseph  Tarr. 
Wm.  White. 
John  Ellis. 


Wm.  Shepard. 
Adveuter  Kent. 
Roger  Beadel. 


Thus  Newburyport  furnished  duriug  the  seven 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  seven  hundred  and 
seventeen  enlistments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  enlisted  more  than  once,  for  different  terms  of 
service ;  but,  after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for 
these,  the  fact  remains  that  few  towns  drew  more 
heavily  on  their  resources  to  carry  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  con- 
tribution of  men  to  the  army  could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  imposition  of  a  serious  pecuniary  burden 
on  the  treasury  of  the  town  and  the  purses  of  its 
people.  At  one  time  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
twenty  pounds  to  every  soldier  enlisting  for  three 
years  or  the  war ;  at  another,  to  give  each  man  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  mouth,  in  addition  to  the 
State  and  Continental  wages.  Still  later  it  was  voted 
to  give  nine  pounds  per  month,  including  State  and 
Continental  wages,  and  six  pounds  per  month  advance 
to  soldiers  enlisting  as  a  guard  to  the  troops  of 
General  Burgoyne.  It  was  again  voted  to  give  one 
hundred  shillings  per  month  to  each  man  enlisting 
within  twenty-four  hours;  and,  again,  to  give 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  advance  to  each 
soldier  enlisting  for  three  months'  service.  In  1780 
the  town  voted  to  raise  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
by  tax,  to  be  paid  before  the  Ist  of  September,  to 
procure  and  equip  the  town's  proportion  of  the  mili- 
tia required  by  the  resolve  of  the  General  Court, 
dated  June  8th  in  that  year.  These  are  a  few  only 
of  the  votes  of  the  town  assuming  onerous  pecuniary 
burdens,  and  in  addition  to  the  expenditures  of 
money  which  they  involved,  others  were  incurred  in 
preparing  and  sinking  piers  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  in  building  forts  at  Salisbury  and  on  Plum 
Island,  and  in  constructing  floating  batteries  and 
other  defenses  against  possible  attacks  from  British 
fleets.  For  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
battle  of  Le.\ington  to  the  proclamation  of  peace 
Newburyport  appropriated  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which  it 
was  estimated  that  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  expended  for  jiur- 
poses  connected  with  the  war. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Men  of  Newburyport  were  found 
oil  the  ocean  wherever  the  new  flag  flew  in  the  face  of 


the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  wherever  a  gun  was  fired 
in  defense  of  liberty.  The  first  privateer  fitted  out  in 
the  colonies  sailed  from  Newburyport  in  August, 
1775,  and  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracy,  a  promi- 
nent merchant.  She  was  the  pionfer  of  a  fleet 
equipped  by  Newburyport  merchants,  among  whom, 
besides  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Joseph  Marquand  was  specially 
conspicuous.  Nor  should  the  names  of  the  commanders 
be  omitted.  Capt.  James  Tracy  of  the  "  Yankee 
Hero,"  Cutting  Lunt  of  the  "America,"  Captain 
William  Russell  of  the  "  General  Ward,"  Captain 
William  Springer  of  the  "Hornet,"  Capt.  Jack  Lee  of 
the  "  Hawk,"  Capt.  John  O'Brien  of  the  "  Hibernia," 
Capt.  Moses  Brown  of  the  "  General  Arnold,"  Capt. 
Wingate  Newman  of  the  "  Vengeance,"  Capt  Wil- 
liam Knapp  of  the  "  Pallas,"  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  for  a  time  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  British  seamen,  and  reaped  rich  harvests 
for  their  owners.  It  is  stated  that  the  cruisers  in 
which  Mr.  Tracy  was  interested  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  English  vessels,  amounting  to 
twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
and  carrying  twenty-two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men.  The  cargoes  of  these  vessels  were  sold  for  three 
million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  of  which  sum  Mr.  Tracy  contributed  or  ad- 
vanced one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  to  the  public  service. 
Privateering,  however,  did  not  jirove  a  permanent 
success.  As  convoys  were  more  carefully  furnished 
to  English  ships,  prizes  became  less  frequent,  and  the 
usual  hazards  of  the  sea,  together  with  energetic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  British  men-of-war  to  check 
the  career  of  these  "  birds  of  prey,"  brought  dis- 
aster and  ruin  to  many  of  those  that  had  at  first 
dreamed  of  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  fruit  of  their 
enterprise.  No  less  than  twenty-two  vessels  fitted  out 
at  Newburyport,  manned  by  a  thousand  men,  were 
either  wrecked  or  destroyed,  leaving  no  record  of 
their  fate. 

Nathaniel  Tracy,  the  leader  in  privateering  enter- 
prises, was  born  in  1749,  in  that  part  of  Newbury 
which  was  in  1764  incorporated  as  Newburyport.  He 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  Tracy,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  that  town,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17(J9. 
After  leaving  college  he  very  soon  entered  into  busi- 
ness with  Jonathan  Jackson,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  was  conducting  a  large  and  profitable 
foreign  trade.  His  rapidly-acquired  wealth  enabled 
him  to  live  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries harmonizing  with  his  refined  tastes,  and  in  his 
town  house  in  Newburyport,  and  at  his  country  house 
in  Salisbury,  he  dispensed  boundless  hospitality.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Cragie  mansion  in 
Cambridge,  in  which  Washington  had  his  headquarters, 
and  which  received  its  final  consecration  from  tiie 
life  and  death  of  Longfellow  within  it  walls.  By  the 
final  misfortunes  of  the  war,  among  which  was  the 
failure  of    the  government    to   reimburse     him   for 
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oxpomlitures  in  the  public  service,  be  was  reduced  to 
a  Ijiinkruptcy  from  wliicli  lie  I'oiiud  it  iin|)ossible 
to  recuperate.  The  bricli  lUMiisiou-house  on  Slate 
Street  built  and  occupied  by  him  has  been  somewhat 
remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Library,  which 
now  occuiiies  it.  The  alterations,  however,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make,  luive  nut  (■bliteraled  or  con- 
cealed the  elegance  which  (jucc  characterized  it.  Jn 
1780,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Washington  to 
Xewburyport,  the  house  of  Mr.  Tracy  was  his  home, 
and  tlicre  he  spent  the  night  of  Friday,  November 
1st,  |)revious  to  his  departure  tor  New  Hampshire  the 
ne.xt  day.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address 
written  by  John  Quiucy  Adams,  then  a  student  in 
the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  to  which  Wasliing- 
toii  replied  that  in  visiting  Newbury[)Ort  he  iiad 
obeyed  a  favorite  inclination,  and  was  gratified  by 
its  in<lulgence,  tliat  iu  expressing  a  sincere  wish  for 
its  prosperity  and  the  hap|iiness  of  its  inhabitants 
he  did  but  justice  to  his  own  sentiments  and  their 
merits. 

The  house  afterwards  came  into  the  ]iosscssioii  of 
James  Prince,  and  while  occupied  by  him  was  the 
home  of  Latayette  during  his  visit  to  Newburyport 
in  August,  1824.  The  beil  and  furniture  of  the 
chamber  in  which  Washington  had  slept  had  been 
retained,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  their  owner- 
ship, and  were  now,  thirty-tive  years  later,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Washington's  distinguished  friend. 

Jonathan  Jackson,  Mr.  Tracy's  partner  in  business, 
was  born  in  Hoston  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
17(il.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1780,  marshal  of  the  district  of  Massachusetts 
under  VV'ashington,  treasurer  of  Harvard  College; 
and  also  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Barnard,  of  Salem,  and  the  <listinetion 
which  he  won  by  a  life  of  activity,  integrity  and  use- 
fulness was  fully  maintained  by  his  sons, — Charles,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1793,  and  a  lawyer,  who  be- 
came in  1813  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Judicial  Court; 
James,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1796,  and  for  numy 
years  the  honored  head  of  th(!  medical  profession  in 
Boston  ;  Henry,  an  eiiunent  shipmaster;  and  Patrick 
Tracy  Jackson,  the  distinguished  merchant,  who,  by 
his  c<insumniate  skill  and  business  enterprise,  con- 
joined to  the  inventive  genius  and  mathenuttical 
powcr.s  of  his  partner  and  friend,  Francis  C.  Lowell 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  cotton  numufactiire  of 
New  England,  and  finally  conceived  and  create(l  the 
city  of  Lowell. 

There  were  other  citizens  of  Newburyport  to  whom 
some  reference  should  be  nuule  before  this  narrative 
leaves  the  Ilevidutionary  period  of  its  history.  The 
members  of  the  bar  of  that  period,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  periods  covered  l)y  this  history, — Theophilus 
Parsons,  Kufus  King,  Tristram  Daltoii,  Daniel  Farn- 
ham,  Charles  Jackson,  John  Lowell,  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  Stephen  Sewall,Theophihis  Bradbury  and  many 
others, — are  sketched  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and 


Bar  in  this  work,  and  require  no  further  mention  here. 
There  were  others  in  various  walks  of  life,  who  \nr- 
formed  their  liiU  share  in  giving  character  to  the 
generation  in  which  they  lived.  Without  any  attempt 
to  ilassily  these,  they  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order 
in  which  they  suggest  themselves. 

Newburyport  has  been  able  to  boast  (d'  few  men 
more  distinguished  than  Jacob  Perkins.  Though  be 
won  his  chief  distinction  after  the  close  id'  the  war, 
his  business  life  began  while  it  was  in  progress,  and 
gives  the  Revolutionary  |)eriod  a  right  to  claim  him  as 
its  own.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  .hily  9,  IHK, 
two  years  after  its  incorporation.  His  father,  Mat- 
thew Perkins,  removed  in  early  life  from  Ipswich  to 
Newburyport,  and  was  ilescended  from  .Mirahaiu 
Perkins,  who  appeared  in  Hampton  as  early  as  16.'i9. 
Tlie  family  seems  to  have  iidierited  from  its  ances- 
tors a  (budue.ss  for  Biblical  names,  to  which  the  Mat- 
thews and  Marks  and  Lukes  and  Johns  and  Isaacs 
and  Jacobs  in  various  generations  have  abundantly 
testifieil.  The  only  education  which  .lacob  Perkins 
received  was  that  of  the  common  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  the  welfare  and  perfection  of  which  the 
separation  from  Newbury  was  sought  to  promote,  and 
it  is  possible  therefore  that  to  that  separation  may 
have  been  due  the  display  of  the  mechanical  powers 
wdiich  he  afterwards  so  remarkably  exhibited.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  appreiiliced  to  a  goldsmith 
of  Newburyport  by  the  name  ol'  Mavis,  who  died 
three  years  afterwards,  and  left  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business.  He  wmi  his  earliest  reputa- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  gold  beads,  then  in  fash- 
ion, from  the  Portuguese  joes,  in  circulation  at  that 
time,  and  shoe-buckles,  a  new  method  of  plating 
wdiich,  discovered  by  him,  enabled  him  to  undersell 
all  competitors.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
machinery.  Under  the  old  confederation,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  established  a  mint  for  striking  cop- 
per coins.  Perkins,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  a  suitable 
die,  and  the  old  Ma-sachu.setts  cents  stamped  with 
the  eagle  and  the  Indian  were  the  work  of  his  skill. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  invented  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation, — a  ma- 
idiine  which,  with  later  im)jrovemciils,  has  carried 
the  daily  product  of  one  man's  labor  from  one  thou- 
sand nails  to  ten  kegs  of  one  hundred  |)ounds  each. 
He  next  invented  the  stereotype  check-plate  for  the 
prevention  of  counterfeit  bank-bills,  and  thus  ini- 
j]oscd  an  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  frauds, 
from  which  the  coiniiiiinity  were  daily  siillering. 
During  the  War  of  1.S12  he  was  employed  in  con- 
structing machinery  for  boring  out  (dd  honey-comb- 
ed cannon,  and  in  perfecting  the  science  of  gunnery. 
He  discovered  the  method  of  softening  and  harden- 
ing steel,  by  which  the  process  of  engraving  on  that 
metal  was  made  more  easy.  He  demonstrated  the 
compressibility  of  water,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
discovery,  invented    the  bathometer  to  measure   the 
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depth  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  water,  and  the 
pleometer  to  measure  a  ship's  speed. 

After  leaving  Newburyport  in  1816  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  devoted  himself  to 
experiments  on  the  power  of  steam,  by  which  he 
invented  a  new  method  of  generating  it  by  suddenly 
letting  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  a  heated  vessel 
aud  it  '.s  said  that  he  succeeded  in  employing  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  si.Kty-five  atmospheres,  or  975  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  After  a  short  residence  in  Philadelphia 
he  removed  to  London,  where  the  steam  gun,  which 
he  had  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1819,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  government,  and  which 
he  exhibited  with  trials  of  its  operation  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1823.  At  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  yards  the  gun  sent  its  balls  through  eleven  planks, 
each  an  inch  thick  and  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  was 
capable  of  discharging  one  thousand  balls  per  minute. 
Nothwithstanding  his  unremitting  aud  useful  labors 
in  the  cause  of  science,  he  never  acquired  a  fortune, 
and  died  in  London,  July  13,  1849,  leaving  behind  him 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption  a  well-earned  fame 
and  the  title  of  the  "  American  Inventor." 

Michael  Hodge  was  a  man  who  filled  a  large  space 
in  Kevolutionary  days.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  in 
1776  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New- 
buryport. It  is  probable  that  previous  to  that  time, 
since  about  the  year  1750,  the  revenues  had  been 
collected  by  a  collector  appointed  by  the  King.  But 
in  1776  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  entitled  an  "Act  for  estab- 
lishing a  naval  office  and  for  ascertaining  the  fees," 
which  provided  that  in  the  "  several  seaports  of  Boston, 
Salem,  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  York 
Pepperel borough,  Falmouth  on  Casco  Bay,Town8end 
(Boothbay ),  Penobscot, Goldsboro',  Machias,  Plymouth, 
Barnstable,  Dartmouth  and  Nantucket,  within  this 
State,  there  be  an  office  kept,  to  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Naval  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering and  clearing  of  all  ships  aud  other  vessels 
trading  to  or  from  this  State,  to  take  bonds  in  ade- 
quate penalty  for  observing  the  regulations  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Congress  or  the 
General  .Vssembly  of  this  State  concerning  trade,  take 
manifests  upon  oath  of  all  cargoes  exported  or  im- 
ported and  keep  fair  accounts  and  entries  thereof, 
give  bills  of  health  when  desired,  and  sign  certificates 
that  the  requisites  for  qualifying  vessels  to  trade  have 
been  complied  with,  and  the  fees  to  be  demanded  and 
received  in  said  office  shall  be  these  following  and  no 
greater,  that  is  to  sav  : 

».  d. 

For  entfiring  any  ship  anil  vosst-l  from  any  part  of  (he  state 2,0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  to  any  part  of  the  state 2  0 

For  entering  any   ship  and  vessel  from  any  other  of  the  United 

States 6  0 

For  clearing  any   ship  and   vessel   to   any    other  of  the  United 

Slates 6  0 

For  entering  any  ship  and  vessel  from  a  foreign  voyage e  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  for  a  foieign  voyage 6  0 


For  a  Register 6  0 

For  Indorsing  a  Uegister 1  0 

For  Recording  Indorsement 1  6 

For  any  Bond 2  0 

For  a  certificate  to  cancel  Bond 1  0 

For  a  hill  of  health 2  0 

For  periTiit  to  unload 1  0 

Foracocket 0  3 

For  a  let  pass o  8 

Under  this  act,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1776,  Capt. 
Michael  Hodge  was  appointed  naval  oflBcer,  and  it 
is  believed  continued  in  the  office  until  1789.  In 
that  year  Newburyport  was  made  by  Congress  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  district  included  Salisbury,  Ames- 
bury  and  Haverhill.  The  first  appointments  under 
the  act  of  Congress  were  made  shortly  after  the 
visit  of  Washington  to  Newburyport,  in  1789,  and 
Stephen  Cross  was  made  collector,  Jonathan  Tit- 
comb  naval  officer  and  Michael  Hodge  surveyor.  In 
1792  Mr.  Cross  was  superseded  by  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  who  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Dudley  A. 
Tyng.  In  1803  Ralph  Cross,  succeeded  Mr.  fyng, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  death,  in  1811,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Marquand,  who  also  held 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1820.  James  Prince  held 
the  office  from  1821  until  his  death,  in  February, 
1829,  when  Solomon  H.  Currier,  the  deputy  collector, 
held  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  following 
July,  giving  way  to  Samuel  Philips,  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson,  and  remain- 
ed iu  office  until  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  Wiiig  administration  iu  1841.  Henry  W. 
Kinsman  followed  in  1841,  William  Nichols  in  1845, 
Henry  Kinsman"  again  in  1849,  James  Blood  in  1853, 
Enoch  G.  Currier  in  1861,  Wm.  H.  Huse  in  1870, 
and  George  W.  Jackman  August  1,  1886. 

In  the  naval  office  Jonathan  Titcomb,  the  first 
incumbent,  remained  only  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Swett,  who  again  in  1825  was 
superseded  by  Thomas  Carter,  who  died  in  office  in 
1828.  Daniel  Foster  was  appointed  in  1825,  and  at 
his  death,  in  1833,  he  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Stickney.  Thomas  M.  Clark  followed  in  1841,  Enoch 
Fowler  in  1845,  Thomas  L.  Clark  in  1849,  Nicholas 
Brown  in  1853,  George  J.  L.  Colby  iu  1861,  und(;r 
whose  administration  the  office  was  .abolished  ia 
1864. 

Michael  Little,  the  first  deputy-collector,  appoint- 
ed in  1789,  held  office  until  1821,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Solomon  H.  Currier.  Charles  Titcomb 
followed  in  1829,  Thomas  W.  Burnham  in  1841, 
Daniel  P.  Pike  in  1861,  and  Charles  W.  Davenport, 
September  1, 1886. 

Captain  Hodge,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  in 
1789,  as  has  been  before  stated,  continued  in  office 
until  his  death,  June  24, 1816.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  Cross,  who  was  the  father  of  Robert  Cross, 
attorney-at-law,  and  his  brother,  George  Cross.  It  is 
said  the  name  of  Cross  was  so  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington   and    so    identified    with    Newburyport,    on 
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account  of  the  war  service  :nicl  later  civil  service  of 
many  nicniliers  of  the  laniily  licariiiL'-  it,  that  when 
the  IVesideiit  received  the  a]>|ilir:ili(iii  fur  an  a)>|iiiiiit- 
nient  lo  i.fliee  of  one  of  the  Cnijses,  he  asked  if  there 
were  no  persoMs  <,(  some  other  name  in  the  town 
capalilc  cif  lillin.!;  a  pidilic  station.  Nathaniel  Jack- 
son siicrerdcd  William  C^ross  in  ls;i:i,  and  was  tol- 
loweil  hy  William  I'ritcliard  in  Dcemher,  ISiWl,  wlio 
was  appointi'd  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Jackson's  death.  In  JNIay,  ISdl,  Henry  Stover  was 
appointed  and  held  the  dllice  nnlil  it  was  alicjlished 
in  1874.- 

From  1780  to  178!)  C^aj.tain  llodtre  was  the  town 
clerk,  chosen  hy  the  town  al  its  annual  meetinirs,  and 
in  17S.'5-81-8')  one  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

In  1772  an  association  was  formed  in  Newburyport 
called  tlie  Marine  Society.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
voluntary  association  of  six  individuals  who  met  on 
the  Tith  of  November,  1772,  and  agreed  to  form  a 
society  to  [iromote  the  interests  of  shipmasters  and  to 
create  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  needy  masters  and 
their  families.  These  si.\  persons  were  Thomas  Jones, 
William  Wyer,  Benjamin  Rogers,  Samuel  Newhall, 
Edwaril  Wigglesworth  and  Michael  Hodge.  The 
society  was  incorporated  in  1777  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  building  and  a  fund  of  about  $52,000, 
the  income  of  which,  enlarged  by  annual  increments, 
enables  the  corporation  to  carry  out  witli  fidelity  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  The  following 
persons  were  mend)ers  of  the  society  at  the  ti 
incorporation  ; 


il  Its 


Jamos  IIikLsuii. 
Juiiattiiiii  Piii-sona, 
.Siirnufl  XuwhiUI. 


David  I 


latc. 


Williiirn  H.ig. 
•Iiw-lili  Stanw 
Win.  V.  .luhll: 
Umry  r 
Mdl.ilaa  Jol 
.laniM  .luhn, 


nil. 


Th.illla.s  .Iclies. 
Win.  Krii-n.l. 
Mii:lia.-I  ilu.Ige 
Win.  StiikiK-y. 
Moses  Hal.'. 
Jost'pli  Noj-fS. 
Nathl.  Nuwi-11. 
Joseph  Newina 


\Vi 


.  Nieln.lB, 


.Ii.sc].li  li..ive. 
lienjan.in  K,.Ke 
Kdward  Wiggle: 


Win.  Coonibs. 
ThoinaB  Tlioiima 
-\litIioiiy  Knap. 


Elc 


.lolin 


.leiiki 
.  Ilill. 


Jost'pli  Ciioato, 
James  Nicliols. 
Peter  Kolieits. 
Andrew  Ocddings. 
Jc'lill  t'letrher.  Aiiios  Tiippaij. 

The  society  has  been  legatee  under  the  wills  of 
Captain  Joseph  I'.  Ru.ssell  to  the  amount  of  $2000  ; 
Micajah  Lunt,  .'?20(I0  ;  Lucy  .M.  Follansbee,  82000; 
ami  John  Mussey,  §oOO.  Tlie  first  board  of  oflieers 
consisted  of  Jonathan  I'arsons,  Jr.,  president;  Henry 
Friend,  vice-president;  Samuel  Newludl,  secretary; 
and  William  Coonibs,  treasurer.  The  present  oflieers 
are  Robert  Coucii,  [iresidcnt ;  Albert  C^heever,  vice- 
president;  William  H.  Bay  ley,  secretary  ;  and  William 
H.  Lunt,  treasurer.  Mr.  Par-sons  lield  oflii^e  from 
November  i;;,  1772,  to  November  20,1772,  ami  was 
succeeded   by   James   Hudson   November   20,  1772; 


Samuel  Newhall,  November  20,  1781  ;  William 
Coombs.  November  28,  1782;  Michael  Hodge,  No- 
vember 29,  1804;  Nicholas  .l.dmson,  Novemlicr  2o, 
1814;  .\brnham  Wheelwright,  November  2.",,  1824; 
Eleazer  .lohnson,  November  21;,  182'.t  ;  .Mieajali  Liiril, 
November  24,  1842;  Gyles  1'.  Stone,  November  27, 
18(!2;  William  Graves,  November  2;i.  !87i;;  .\:itliariiel 
S.  ( )sgood,  November  20,  1877;  Stephen  1'.  Uray, 
November  27, 1870;  Henry  Cook,  November  i;7,  18.s;!, 
and  Robert  Couch,  the  present  iiieuiub<'iit,  .N'ovciiiber 
27,  1884. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Marine  Society  jier- 
formed  etlective  service  in  the  national  cause.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  its  meiiiliers,  if  not  of 
the  organized  body  itself,  that  measuris  were  con- 
ceived and  executed  to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of 
defence.  They  were  active  and  eonspinious  in  eflbrts 
to  organize  and  equip  a  military  force  by  dividing  the 
town  into  districts.  Coates,  Newhall.  Hiulge,  ('oombs, 
Thomas  and  Wigglesworth,  all  members  of  the  society, 
were  among  the  most  active  in  sinking  ]>iers  in  the 
river  and  planting  fortifications  about  its  month. 

When  tlie  military  forces  of  tlie  town  were  m'gan- 
ized  in  1770,  six  captains  of  guns  were  appointed, — 
Thomas  Thomas,  William  Coonibs,  ■losliua  Titcomb, 
David  Coates,  William  Friend  and  Midiael  Hodge, 
— with  squads  of  six  or  eight  men  atta(died  to  each 
gun.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Newburyport  Artil- 
lery Company  was  a  company  which  crystallized 
round  these  squads  as  the  nucleus  of  its  organization. 
There  was  formed  in  the  first  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Marine  Society  an  independent  marine  company,  of 
which  James  Hudson,  the  president  of  that  society, 
was  captain,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  company  grew  into  the  .\riillery  Company.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  while  the  artillery 
company  was  so  far  related  to  I  be  Independent 
Marine  Company  as  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same 
source,  the  old  company  dis:ippeared  and  the  new 
one  was  organized  in  1778.  The  first  oflieers  of  this 
company  were  Thomas  Thomas,  ca|itain  ;  David 
Coates,  captain-lieutenant  ;  Michael  Hodge,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  Samuel  Newhall,  second  lieutenant.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  enlistment  of  this  company 
seems  to  have  been  a  circular  sent  by  the  I'resident 
id' the  Council  to  the  various  inde]ieiideiit  eomiianies 
of  the  State,— 

"i.;i;m  i,F,MHN;--General  Snllivautias  signified  to  this  tJoard  his  de8ig;n 
n  liliode  Islami  liy  (General  Wasliington's 
led  ui»>n  tt 


of  iiuiUing  a  sudden  attack 

e\pie.ss  eoniliiand,  and  ha.sc; 

thiee    thiiiisand   of  lier  militia,  and  to  coin 

several   Independent  Coinpanies  and  Gentle 

to  co-operate  with  the  l'"lench  fleet  in  th.i  r 


(yinpliance  with  snch 
of  the  glory  of  such 
men  under  your 
share  largely  in  the  honor  of  lumisl 
States  and  from  .\merica,  the  rem 
fered  to  deal  in  blood  and  rapine  in 
The  glouui  dissipates  and  we  liavo 
ance,  that  our  exertion  once  mure 


st  reqi 

est.s  of  th 

quest, 

we  invite 

1    to   n 

arch    iiiiT 

ilate  to  aid  his  design,  with 
iiunicate  his  requests  to  the 
lien  vohinteers  in  this  state 
■durtion  of  that  Island.  In 
lieiieial,  anil  fr 


the  iilea 
.u  and  the  worthy  gentle- 
hately  to  I'lovidence  to 
g  f.never,  from  the  .New  Kngland 
111  of  a  British  army,  too  long  siif- 
cse  sovereign  Imlependent  Slates, 
laoii  to  expect,  from  every  appear- 
11  close  the  scene  of  blood,  uud  lix 
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you  and  your  offspring  forever  free  and  independent  of  a  tyrant,  and 
place  you  at  tlie  greatest  remove  from  connection  witli  ttiat  field  of 
blood,  the  Britihh  Isle. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  will  signify  to  na  as  soon  as  may  be  your  determina- 
tion on  this  important  enterprise,  that  General  Sullivan  maybe  imme- 
diately made  acquainted  with  the  force  designed  him  from  this  state. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  your  most  obedient,  very  iiumble  servant. 
"Jbre;  Powell,  President. 

*' Conmianding  officer  of  tlie  Independent  Company  Newburyport." 

The  followino;  wns  ,'iciit  in  reply  : 

"  Newdueyport,  31  July,  1778. 
"Your  much  esteemed  favor  of  the  20th  and  27th  of  July  this  mo- 
ment came  to  baud  ;  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  the 
Honorable  Board  that  the  Irulepetident  company  under  my  command 
do,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  accept  of  their  invitation,  and  will  be 
ready  to  march  by  Tuesday  morning  next,  at  farthest,  and  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  will  be  joined  by  numbers  of  the  good  people  of  this 
town,  as  we  are  now  beating  around  for  volunteers. 

"  Am,  Sir,  with  due  regards,  your  most  obedient,  humble  sei-vant, 

"Thomas  Thomas. 
*'  To  the  ITonorablo  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the  Council." 

This  company,  the  rolls  of  which  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  the  State  archives,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
list  already  given  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Newlniry- 
port.  In  the  expedition  for  which  it  was  enlisted  the 
town  was  well  represented.  General  Jonathan  Tit- 
comb,  of  Xewburyport,  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
from  the  four  counties  of  Essex,  Plymouth,  Worces- 
ter and  Bristol,  and  in  the  order  of  battle  had  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  on  the  left  wing  of  the  second 
line.  John  Tracy,  son  of  Patrick  Tracy  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harv;\rd  in  1771  ;  Stephen  Sewall,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  17G1  iindtown  clerk  from  1764  to  1775; 
Michael  Hodge,  and  Rufus  King,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  the  previous  year,  and  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  a  resident  of  Newburyport,  were  on  the 
staff  of  General  Jonathan  Glover,  of  Marblehead,  who 
commanded  the  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  first  line. 
Enoch  Titcomb  acted  on  the stafi'of  (General  Titcomb, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  Artillery  Company  contained 
many  men  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life.  The 
expedition,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  failure,  and  after 
a  short  absence  the  company  returned  as  a  distinct 
organization  from  the  only  service  in  the  field  which 
it  was  called  on  to  perform  during  the  war. 

Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  in  an  address  delivered  May 
16, 1877,  before  the  veteran  Artillery  Company,  already 
freely  used  in  this  narrative,  says  that  in  "  tlie  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  Artillery  Company  Mich- 
ael Hodge  was  its  life  and  soul."  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Titcomb)  Hodge,  and  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Stephen  Sewall,  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  office  of  town  clerk.  He  was  engaged 
in  commerce  and  shipping  for  many  years,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  first  insurance  company  estaijlished 
in  Newburyport.  He  died  June  24,  1816,  leaving  a 
son,  Michael,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1799,  a  lawyer 
and  a  man  of  unusual  culture,  who  married,  in  1805, 
Mary  Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  and  in  1814,  Betsey 
Hayward,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Tliacher,  of  Plym- 
outh, and  widow  of  Daniel  Elliott,  of  Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Captain  Thomas  Thomas,  the  first  commander  of 
the  Artillery  Company,  who  commanded  it  in  the 
Rhode  Island  expedition,  was  a  Welshman,  who, 
before  the  war,  was  in  the  merchant  service  in  the 
employ  of  Michael  Dalton,  the  father  of  Hon.  Tristram 
Dalton,  the  United  States  Senator.  He  was  one  of 
nine  merchants  to  furnish  four  vessels  of  war  for  the 
disastrous  Penobscot  expedition — the  ship  "Mon- 
mouth," Capt.  Alexander  Ross ;  the  ship  "Sky  Rocket," 
Capt.  Burke  ;  the  brigantine  "  Pallas,"  Capt.  James 
Johnson  ;  and  the  ship  "Vengeance,"  commanded  by 
himself.  After  the  failure  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  the 
partner  of  Nathaniel  Tracy,  who  built  the  house  in 
later  times  known  as  the  Dexter  house.  Captain 
Thomas  purchased  the  house  and  there  died  in  1796. 
He  was  a  man  "  of  great  spirit  and  courage,  full  of 
daring  and  adventure,"  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  in  command  of  the  "  Yankee  Hero,"  met  with 
great  success  its  a  privateersman. 

David  Coates,  another  officer  of  the  artillery,  was  a 
native  of  (iloucester  and  before  the  war  sailed  as 
master  in  the  employ  of  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  Jona- 
than Jackson.  He  served  his  adopted  town  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1783-84^85  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Samuel  Newhall,  the  second 
lieutenant  of  the  artillery,  so  far  as  is  known,  held 
no  public  office  and  died  soon  after  the  war. 

Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Coffin  &  Otis,  whose  place  of  business  was  on 
Summer  Street,  was  a  brother  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
of  Boston.  He  came  to  Newburyport  in  early  man- 
hood and  made  that  place  his  residence  until  his 
death,  October  27,  1814.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Otis 
married  Arthur  Oilman,  the  father  of  the  late  well- 
known  Arthur  Oilman,  the  architect,  of  Boston.  He 
was  descended  from  John  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachsetts,  in  1635. 
A  grandson  of  John  bearing  the  same  name  removed 
to  Barnstable,  Mtiss.,  and  had  a  son  James,  who  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Allyne,  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Samuel 
Allyne.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1773  and  died  in 
1817.     He  was  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1798. 

Nicholas  Pike  should  be  remembered  as  a  promi- 
nent man  of  this  period.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
James  Pike,  of  Somersworth,  where  be  was  born  in 
1743.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1766,  and  was 
principal  of  the  grammar  school  in  Newburyport  for 
many  years.  He  published,  in  1788,  an  arithmatic 
which  had  for  a  long  time  a  place  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  England  and  was  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind  in  America.  He  acted  as  moderator  of 
annual  town-meetings  in  1783,  '93,  '94,  '98,  '99,  1805, 
'07,  '10  ;  was  town  clerk  from  1776  to  1779  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1782.  He  died 
December  9,  1819. 

Of  Stephen  and  Ralph  Cross  nothing  more  fitting 
can  be  said  than  the  following,  taken  from  Oushing's 
"  History  ofNewburyport."  "Stephen  was  born  in  1731 
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and  Ralph  iu  1738.  Thi'v  were  botli  brought  up  ship- 
wrights in  the  building  yiird  of  their  father,  Ralph 
Cross,  opposite  the  bottom  ol'  Lime  Street.  Stephen 
wasoneot'a  number  of  his  trade  who  went  to  the 
lakes  in  I'.Jt!,  to  construet  a  ilotilla.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  made  prisoners  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Oswego, 
and  carried  to  Quebec  and  thence  to  France.  On  his 
return  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother 
Ralph.  The  business  of  the  firm  was  extensive.  In 
addition  to  their  ship-building,  the  partners  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  were  fast  becoming 
affluent.  .  .  .  Stephen  was  chosen  one  (.f  the 
delegates  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress.  He  died 
March  30,  IJSO'J.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution Ralph  was  a  captain  in  the  niililJM,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Royal  Oovernor  in  1772.  In  1777  he 
joined  the  army  a,s  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Andover.'' 
yie  was  iu  the  battle  which  occasioned  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  "  The  brothers,  wiih  others,  contracted 
with  the  State  and  built  the  frigates  'Hancock,' '  Boston  ' 
and  '  Protector  '  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  The 
'  Hancock '  was  built  in  the  yard  of  Jonathan  Greeuleaf, 
between  Bartlett's  and  Johnson's  wharves,  and  the 
two  others  at  the  yard  of  Stephen  Cross,  afterwards 
occupied  by  Titconib  &  Lunt  as  a  mast-yard.'' 
Stephen  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen 
and  served  in  the  same  capacity  iu  1772,  '74,  '87,  '88. 
He  also  served  as  moderator  in  1775,  'SO  and  '97. 
lie  wa.s  also  the  first  collector  of  the  port,  having 
been  appointed  by  Washiugton  to  that  office  in  1789. 
Ralph  was  a  member  of  ihe  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
1708,  a  member  of  the  first  School  Committee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  .Safety  and  Correspondence 
and  collector  of  the  port  from  180:J  until  his  death, 
September  4,  181 1.  He  was  also,  from  171)0  to  1706> 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia  and  for  a  time  com- 
missioner under  the  bankrupt  law. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf  was  born  in  that  part  of  New- 
bury which  is  now  Newburyport,  in  r72o.  He  was  a 
cousin  ot  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  who  was  Probate 
judge.  He  w:us  apprenticed  when  young  to  Edward 
Presbury,  a  prosperous  ship-builder,  and  afterwards 
married  his  daughter.  He  rose  to  wealth  and  infiu- 
ence,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  in  both  bi-anchcs  of  the  State  Legislature.  From 
17'J0  until  his  death.  May  25,  1807,  he  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  IJyfield  Academy,  and 
during  his  whole  life  commanded  the  confidence  and 
resi)ect  of  his  townsmen.  In  the  organization  of  the 
town,  in  February,  1704,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
assessors  and  presided  at  the  annual  town-meetings 
of  1771,  'yo,  "Jl,  '92,  '95,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence.  Benjamin 
Greenleaf,  his  cousin,  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
March,  1732,  and  died  in  January.  1799.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1751,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  during  the  war,  a  nicmbcr  of  the 
110^ 


Committee  of  Safety,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Commim  Pleas, 
and  judge  of  Pi'obate  for  the  county  of  Essex.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  trustees  of  Byfield  Academy 
from  1784  to  his  death,  in  1799.  He  was  one  of  the 
town  committee  chosen  in  1704  to  organize  the  school 
system  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  in  1704,  'IJO,  '07,  'OS,  '72,  '74,  '75. 

Micajah  Sawyer  was  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  born  in  Newbury  in  1737  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1750.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  treasurer  of  Dummer  Academy  from 
1784  to  1809.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Farnham  and  died  September  29,  1815. 

Patrick  Tracy  came  from  Ireland  as  a  young  sailor, 
and  making  Newburyport  his  home,  became  first  an 
enterprising  ship-master  and  finally  a  prosperous 
merchant.  He  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Tracy,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  At  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  town  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  overeeers  of  the  poor,  and  he  w.is  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence. 

Colonel  Mose.s  Titcomb  is  worthy  of  mention  ia 
connection  with  this  period.  He  was  descended  from 
Willi.am  Titcomb,  one  of  the  original  settlers  iu 
Newbury.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  a  man 
of  gigantic  strength.  In  1747,  by  order  of  Brigadier- 
General  Waldo,  he  took  command  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  li'alniouth  (now  Portland),  where  he  remained 
from  May  to  October  of  that  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Third  Church  in  Newbury,  within  the  limits 
of  what  afterwards  became  Newburyport,  and  though 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  incorporation  of  that 
town,  the  military  spirit  which  he  displayed,  and 
which  was  afterwards,  during  the  Revolution,  repeated 
by  many  of  his  kinsmen  in  Newburyport,  deserves 
a  j>lace  in  this  record.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  at 
Lake  George,  September  8,  1755,  by  one  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  F'rench,  who  had  gained  the  Hank  of  his 
regiment  unperceived. 

Enoch  Titcomb  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  town.  At  its  first  meeting,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1704,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men arid  served  again  iu  that  capacity  in  1782.  He 
was  town  clerk  from  1790  to  1790  and  presided  at  the 
annual  town-meetings  of  1782-84,  1803-04.  He  served 
as  an  ofiicer  under  General  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  after  the  war  was  many  years  either  Senator  or 
Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died 
August  13,  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

Jonathan  Titcomb  was  also  prominent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  town.  He  was  moderator  at  the  annual 
town-meetings  in  1778,  '79,  '81,  '80,  '87,  and  a  select- 
man in  1773,  '74,  '75,  '77,  '78,  '80,  '86,  '88.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  under  General  Sullivan,  was  a 
member  of  tlie  convention  to  form  the  State  Consti- 
tution and  a  member  of  the  first  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth.      He  was  also  appointed  naval 
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oflBcer  of  the  district  of  Newburyport  by  Washiagton 
ill  1789.     He  died  March  10,  1817. 

Ezra  Luut  was  born  in  Newburyport  and  enlisted 
and  commanded  a  company  which  was  raised  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  marched  to  Cambridge 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  that  battle  his  company  formed  the  rear-guard, 
which  jirotectcd  tlie  retreat.  Capt.  Lunt  saw  much 
service  during  the  war  and  at  its  close  opened  a 
tavern  in  Federal  Street,  but  soon  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1803.  His  brothers  Henry  and 
Daniel  were  both  active  in  their  country's  service — as 
daring  and  fearless  on  the  sea  as  their  brother  on  the 
land.  Their  cousin,  Cutting  Lunt,  was  also  engaged 
in  sea  service  and  added  his  share  to  the  well-earned 
fame  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Henry  first 
sailed,  in  1776  in  the  privateer  "Dalton,"  owned  by 
Stephen  Hooper  and  commanded  by  Eleazer  .Johnson. 
She  was  captured  and  her  oflSeers  and  crew  were  sent 
to  Mill  Prison.  In  tlie  spring  of  1779  he  was  re- 
leased and  went  to  France,  where,  as  midshipman,  he 
shipped  on  board  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard,"  com- 
manded by  J.  Paul  Jones.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
a  second  lieutenant  and  remained  with  Jones  in  the 
"  Richard,"  "  Alliance  "  and  "  Ariel  "  until  his  arrival 
in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  He  then  became  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  ship  "  Intrepid,"  a  letter  of  marque, 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  commanded  by  Moses 
Brown.  After  the  war  Mr.  Lunt  continued  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  merchant  service  until 
his  failure,  and  afterwards  in  ilie  cmi)loy  of  Brown  & 
Bartlett  and  Farris  &  Stocker  and  others,  and  died  in 
1805.  Daniel  Lunt  was  with  his  brother  in  the 
"  Dalton  ''  and  his  fellow-prisoner  in  Mill  Prison  and 
died  in  17S7.  Cutting  Lunt  was  also  an  officer  on 
board  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard"  and  a  prisoner  in 
Mill  Prison.  Afterwards,  while  on  a  cruise  in  the 
privateer  "America,"  owned  by  Joseph  Marquand, 
he  w£s  lost  with  all  on  board.  Richard  Lunt,  a 
brother  of  Cutting,  was  also  in  Mill  Prison,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  he  was  on  board  the  "Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  and  cajitured  with  his  brother  while  in  a 
boat  pursuingin  the  fogaboat's  crew  of  deserters.  The 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  temporarily  in 
possession  of  the  writer,  was  written  by  Richard  Lunt 
to  his  brother  Paul  while  in  prison: 

"  Pi.yMoi'Tii,  Jtill  Prison,  September  24,  177S. 
"  IjOVlVfllinnTiiKR,— I  enibriicethiH  opportunity  to  let  yon  know  that 
lam  in  guud  In-allli  Ijy  tlie  blessing  of  Alniiglity  God  nnd  hope  tlieso 
few  lines  will  find  yon  in  good  heiilth.  I  wiis  tnken  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber after  I  left  Ni'wbury  by  tlio  '  Keiuionable '  sliip  of  war  off  Capo  Fin- 
niatero.  and  earried  into  I'lynionth  and  kept  on  board  the  ships  till  the 
TthofJnuo  following,  and  then  coMWnitted  to  this  prison  for  high  trca- 
ecm  and  see  no  more  likelehoods  of  having  my  liberty  than  there  was  the 
first  day  I  was  connnitted.  only  lime  brings  all  things  in  this  world  to  an 
end  and  whether  they  desire  to  hang  us  or  not  I  rannol  tell.  Onr  friends 
have  raised  a  donation  for  the  prisoners  in  England,  that  wo  are  com- 
fortable for  food  and  raiment,  and  I  ileaire  to  bo  content  with  the  alot- 
ment  of  providence.  I  live  in  hopes  of  see  homo  again,  but  am  afraid  it 
will  bo  a  long  parting.  I  hear  that  Dr.  l-'ranklin  have  been  trying  for 
an  exchange,  but  aa  we  are  cnnmitled  for  treason  I  do  n.>t  think  of 
being  exchanged  before  the  war  is  .)vi'r,  and  when   that   will  be  nobody 


in  this  world  kn 


•  Loving  Brother  till  Death, 


"  P.  S.  I  remember  my  kind  love  to  you  and  to  your  wife  and  my  ilnly 
tt)  my  parents,  and  likewise  my  love  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  hoping  they  are  in  good  health. 

"  Brother  Cutting  is  in  good  health  and  desires  to  be  remembered  to 
all  friends.  Ebenezer  IJrowQ  likewise.  The  Newbury  people  are  b 
health." 

Edward  Wigglesworth  was  a  native  of  Ipswich 
and,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1761,  removed  to 
Newburyport  and  entered  the  employ  of  Nathaniel 
Tracy  and  Jonathan  Jackson  as  supercargo  and  ship- 
master. In  1776,  as  colonel,  he  commanded  a  regiment 
raised  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  York  and  Cumber- 
land under  General  Gates.  Under  instructions  from 
General  Gates,  he  went  on  board  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  the  third  in  command.  General  Arnold 
and  General  Waterbury  being  first  and  second.  In 
1777  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  loss 
of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  which  were 
surrendered  by  Governor  Clinton.  In  1779  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  New- 
buryport in  1783  and  1784,  and  in  1792  was  appointed 
by  Washington  collector  of  the  port,  which  office  he 
held  until  1795.     He  died  December  8,  1826. 

Moses  Brown  was  born  in  Salisbury,  January  23, 
1742.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  a  sea  life  with 
Capt.  William  Coffin ;  at  eighteen  was  mate,  and  at 
twenty-five  was  in  command  of  the  schooner  "  Phebe," 
of  Newburyport,  which  place  continued  afterwards 
to  be  his  residence.  In  1777,  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  "  Hannah,"  he  was  captured  and 
held  a  short  time  on  board  a  prison-ship  at  Rhode 
Island.  In  1778  he  commanded  the  privateer  "  Gen- 
eral Arnold,"  and  in  one  of  his  cruises  in  her  was 
captured  by  the  British  ship  "Experiment."  After 
his  release  he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Intrepid," 
twenty  guns,  and  the  "  Hercules."  and  a  letter  of 
marque  of  twenty-two  guns,  for  which  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1798  he 
was  api)ointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Merrimac," 
mounting  twenty  nine-pounders  and  eight  six- 
pounders,  and  joined  the  squadron  at  the  West 
Indies.  While  in  this  command  he  captured  the 
brig  "  Brilliante,"  sixteen  guns;  the  "Magiciene," 
fourteen  guns ;  the  "  Phronix"  and  "  Bontiparte,"  each 
fourteen  guns,  and  retook  a  number  of  English  and 
American  vessels  that  had  been  captured  by  the 
French.  Under  the  administnition  of  Jefferson,  Capt. 
Brown  left  the  service  and  once  more  engaged  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  while  on  a  voyage  home  died, 
January  2,  1804. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  who  were  active  in  the 
Revolutionary  period,  the  Rev.  .lonathan  Parsons,  of 
the  old  South  Church,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
made  patriotism  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  to  his 
inspiring  words  much  of  the  s[>irit  which  character- 
ized the  people  of  Newburyport  was  due.  After  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  received,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  hearers  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
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moil  on  the  next  Sunday,  to  form  volunteer  compaiiii's 
ut  once,  anil  invited  those  who  wished  to  aid  to  ste|i 
into  the  aisle.  Oapt.  lO/.ra  Lunt  stepped  out,  and 
cnoUi;Ii  witii  liini,  and  then  and  there  the  first  volun- 
teer company  in  Newburyport  was  tbrnied.  lie  was 
born  in  West  Sprin^lield  in  17<l'),  and  iiradnated  at 
Yale  College  in  172;i.  lie  was  tirst  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was  there  liviiiij  when 
]{ev.  George  Whitefield  made  his  tirst  visit  to  America, 
in  1728.  In  174(),  on  the  :Ul  of  January,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  was  lormeil  by  nineteen  persons 
who  had  seceded  from  the  old  First  Parish  of  New- 
bury. During  the  few  first  years  of  its  life  Kev. 
Jose|di  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1742,  pre- 
sided over  its  ministrations  in  a  small  building  situ- 
ated on  High  Street.  In  17'>(>  the  society  was  incor- 
porated, anil  the  [iresent  venerable  place  of  worship, 
at  the  corner  of  Federal  anil  School  Streets,  was 
erected.  It  is  indicative  of  the  habits  of  that  time 
that  it  was  noted  and  has  always  been  remembered 
that  the  frame  of  the  meeting-house  was  raised 
without  the  utterance  of  an  oath  by  the  workmen 
and  without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident.  The 
jirobable  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  fact  is,  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  were  drunk  during  the  per- 
formance. Wliile  Mr.  Parsons  was  at  Lyme,  he  and 
Mr.  Whitefield  had  formed  a  strong  friendship,  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Parsons  was  invited  to 
settle  over  the  young  society.  In  17o(')  he  was  in- 
stalled, and  remained  with  the  society  until  his  dcith, 
July  I',',  ]77(>.  He  was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of 
his  church,  by  the  side  of  his  distinguished  friend. 

In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  church  is  erected  a 
cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Whitefield,  who,  in  a  nnn- 
istry  of  eight  years,  preached  more  than  ten  thousand 
sermons  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Newburyport,  September 
30,  174t),  and  September  80,  1870,  he  there  died,  and 
was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  whose 
welfare  he  had  felt  a  lively  interest.  Mr.  Whitefield 
was  born  in  (iloneester,  ICngland,  wdiere  his  nnithcr 
kept  the  Hell  Inn,  in  1714.  From  the  school  of  his 
native  town  lie  entered  as  servitor  at  Pembroke  (.!ol- 
Jege,  tixford,  and  was  ordained  fbr  the  ministry  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  preached  in  prisons 
and  the  open  fields,  and  multitudes  followed  to  hear 
him  exhil)it  his  persuasive  eloquence.  He  first  came 
to  America  in  1788,  making  occasional  visits  after- 
wards, as  he  could  be  sjiared  from  his  labors  at  home, 
until  death  cut  short  his  career.  Many  years  ago 
some  of  the  bones  of  Whitefield  were  stolen  from  the 
coflin  and  carried  to  Kngland,  but  in  184il,  many 
years  after,  the  |)astor  of  the  church  received  a  liox, 
which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  cimtain  the 
missing  members. 

Rev.  .I(din  Lowell  was  a  descemlant  of  ,Iolin  Lowle, 
a  Welshman,  wdio  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Newdiury.  He  was  born  in  Hoston  in  1702,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1721.      In  1725  the  First  Church 


of  Newburyport  was  established  by  seccders  from  the 
I'^irst  Parish  of  Newl)ury,  and  in  the  following  year, 
on  tlie  lOtli  <if  January,  Mr.  Lriwell  was  settled  as  its 
pastor.  He  was  a,  man  of  culture  ami  refinement, 
and  to  his  example  and  influenrr  was  due  much  of 
that  elevation  of  character  for  which  Newburyport 
became  distinguished.  His  library,  large  for  those 
days,  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  wide  knowledge, 
together  with  a  free  and  liberal  use  of  his  powers, 
coulil  not  fail  to  stamp  and  give  tone  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived.  He  died  in  17G7,  leaving  one 
son,  John  Lowell,  born  in  Newbury,  .June  17,1743, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  17()0,  who,  besides  many 
other  honors,  received  the  aiipointment  in  18(11  of 
justice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  tJourt  for  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  i\Iassachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Indeed,  few  men  have  been  more  distinguislie<l,  both 
for  their  own  attainments  and  for  those  transmitted 
to  their  descendants,  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell.  Three 
of  his  grandsons,  sons  of  .ludge  Jolin  Lowell,  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  family.  .lohn  Lowell, 
l)oru  at  Newburyport,  October  (">,  17ll'.»,  gradnateil  at 
Harvard  in  178(3, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789. 
He  received  a  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  almn  mater 
in  1814,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  writer  on 
politics,  agriculture,  theology  and  other  topics.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  JIassachusetts  (iene- 
ral  Hospital,  the  Boston  Athen:eum  ami  the  Hos]iitaI 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 
born  in  Newburyport,  April  7,  1775,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1793,  was  influential  in  introducing  the 
cotton  manufacture  into  the  LTnited  States,  and  thecity 
of  Lowell,  named  for  him,  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Charles  Lowell,  born  in  Boston,  August  15, 
1782,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  became  the 
well-known  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Boston.  Nor  did  this  generation  ex- 
haust the  energies  of  the  family  blood.  .John  Low- 
ell, son  of  Francis  Cabot,  and  great-grandson  of 
Rev.  John  Lowell,  of  Newburyport,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, May  11,1799,  and  at  his  death,  in  183(5,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  maintain  forever  in  Boston,  his  native 
city,  annual  courses  of  free  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  physics  and  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  philology,  literature 
and  eloquence.  This  establishment,  known  as  the 
Lowell  Institute,  went  into  operation  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40.  .lames  Russell  Lowell  the  poet,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  is  too  well-known  to  be  mentioned 
here.  John  Amory  Lowell,  of  Boston,  son  of  .(obn, 
the  founder  of  tlie  hospital,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
ISlo,  and  became  one  of  Boston's  most  distinguished 
merchants.  Nor  was  the  family  blood  exhausted  in 
this  generation.  John  Lowell,  son  of  John  .Amory 
Lowell,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1843,  and,  until  his 
recent  resignation,  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in   1864,  who,  from  a   captaincy   of  the 
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Sixth  Cavalry,  in  1860,  rose  to  be  brigadier-general  in 
1864,  and  died  soon  after  from  wounds  received  at 
Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia,  have  borne  ample  testimony 
to  the  purity  and  vigor  of  the  blood  which  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  Rev.  John  Lowell,  of  Newburyport. 

Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  though  a  member  of  the  bar, 
is  believed  to  have  neither  studied  nor  practiced  law 
in  Essex  County,  aud  may  therefore  be  more  prop- 
erly mentioned  in  this  narrative  than  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  He  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port, September  3,  1760,  and  grew  into  manhood 
while  the  Kevolution  was  going  on.  He  was  the  fifth 
child  of  Dudley  Atkins,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Dummer  Academy,  and  by  the  liberality  of  Tristram 
Dalton,  Jonathan  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Tracy  and 
John  Tracy  was  enabled  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education.  He  owed  his  name  to  his  grand- 
mother, Mary,  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley^ 
who  married  his  grandfather,  .Joseph  Atkins,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  navy,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  and 
died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1781,  and  in  his  senior  year  while 
the  war  was  in  progress,  when  the  government  ob- 
tained from  the  British  commander  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Penobscot  Bay  permission  to  send  Dr.  Wil- 
lian»s.  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard,  to  that 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  observing  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  expected  in  October,  1780,  the  professor  se- 
lected John  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  and  Dudley  Atkins, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  as  his  assistants  in 
the  expedition. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  teacher  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Seldeu,  sister  of  Judge  Mercer,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  in  Virginia,  and 
a'so  entered  his  name  in  the  office  of  the  judge  for 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Virginia,  and  on  his  return  to  Newburyport  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Essex  County  in  1791.  .\bout 
the  time  of  his  return  an  event  occurred  which,  for 
a  time  at  least,  imposed  a  check  to  his  career  in  his 
chosen  profession.  Mrs.  Winslow,  of  Tyngsborough, 
Massachusetts,  sister  of  James  Tyng,  then  recently 
deceased,  and  the  last  male  heir  to  a  considerable 
landed  estate  in  that  town,  feeling  a  pride  in  the 
continuance  of  the  property,  in  at  least  the  family 
name,  selected  him,  a  distant  relative,  as  its  possessor, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  condition,  (which  he  accepted)  that  he  would  add 
Tyng  to  his  name.  After  a  few  years  of  unsuccessful 
experiment  on  his  farm  he  returned  to  Newburyport, 
and  was  appointed  by  Wa.shington,  in  1795,  collector 
of  that  port.  In  18<»3  he  w:ts  removed  from  office  by 
Jefferson,  and  at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Bos- 
ton with  the  determination  of  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion. Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Epbraim 
Williams,  the  first  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  resigned  his  office,  and  Mr. 
Tyng  was  appointed  in  his  place.     His  exactness  and 


thoroughness  as  a  reporter  have  always  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  the  bar.  His  Reports  cover 
the  period  from  September,  1804,  to  March,  1822,  and 
are  contained  in  seventeen  volumes.  In  the  summer 
of  1822  he  returned  to  Newburyport,  and  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dummer  Academy,  he  organized  an  associa- 
tion of  its  alumni,  and  gave  not  a  little  of  his  time 
and  thought  in  his  declining  years  to  the  institution 
where  his  early  instruction  was  acquired.  In  1823 
he  received  a  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater. 
He  married,  about  1792,  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Stephen  Higginson,  and  had  a  number  of  children, 
among  whom  were  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1817,  who  died  in  New  York 
in  188.5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  Dr.  Atkins,  of 
Newburyport,  who  resumed  the  old  family  name. 
He  died  in  Newburyport,  August  1,  1839. 

There  are  others  among  the  representative  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  who  might  be  mentioned,  if 
the  space  allotted  to  this  narrative  permitted. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  which  actuated  the  people  of  Newbury- 
port in  the  trying  times  of  the  war,  and  the  energy 
and  liberality  with  which  it  was  exhibited. 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

NEWBURYPORT— ( Continued). 

SECOND    PERIOD. 
From  Ihi  ReioUtion  to  the  Close  of  the  IFiir  of  1812. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  old  industries  and 
trade  of  the  town  at  once  revived.  The  activity 
which  once  characterized  it  had  not  died  ;  it  had,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  been  drawn  into  new  chan- 
nels, where  it  lost  none  of  its  vigor.  As  the  necessi- 
ties disappeared  and  these  new  channels  were  closed, 
it  resumed  its  wonted  course  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  peace.  Like  the  ship  after  a  storm,  whose  tattered 
sails  and  broken  spars  must  be  first  repaired  before 
the  voyage  can  be  successfuly  pursued,  there  was 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  town's  municipal  affairs 
to  be  examined  and  readjusted  before  the  people 
could  with  an  easy  mind  enter  into  the  race  for  per- 
sonal gain.  The  debts  of  the  war  must  be  paid  or 
secured ;  the  schools  must  be  once  more  carefully 
supervised  and  improved;  long-neglected  streets  must 
be  renovated,  and  all  those  interests  which,  during  the 
seven  years  of  war,  had  been  overlooked,  must  once 
more  claim  aid  and  support.  With  these  at  last 
properly  cared  for,  Newburyport  entered  again  on  a 
career  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  fisheries,  for- 
eign trade  and  ship-building  rapidly  grew,  while  the 
business  of  distilleries,  which  had  never  very  much 
languished,  largely  increased  in  volume.  So  far  as 
the  fisheries  are  concerned,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
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liavc  been  at  any  time  iilentified  with  Xewburyport, 
though  at  times  one  of  its  i-hiel'  pnrsiiils.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  [iresent  century  there  were  employed 
in  the  district  of  Xewburyport  proliably  about  forty 
ves-els  in  the  cod  fishery  and  seventy-five  in  the 
mackerel  fisliery.  The  latter  fishery  had  its  be;,'in- 
ning  after  the  War  of  1812.  The  fur  seal  and  whale 
fisheries,  both  at  one  time  carried  on  with  varied  suc- 
cess, have  been  long  since  abandoned.  At  theiiresent 
time  the  fishery  business  has  entirely  disappeared, 
Messrs.  Boardman  and  Sanborn  havino;  been  the  last 
to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  trade  with  foreign  ports  seems 
to  have  reached  its  ma.ximum  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  stimulus  given  to  business  by  the 
return  of  peace  carrie<l  the  navigation  of  the  town 
before  17S9  up  to  i)9  vessels  of  11,(1(17  tons;  in  lytXJ 
to  19,752  tons,  and  in  1S(I(>  to  2li,7l;i  tons.  ( »f  this 
amount,  25,291  was  the  amount  of  regist<'red  tonnage 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time  the 
duties  on  imports  received  in  the  district  amounted 
to  nearly  8200,000.  In  1805  there  belonged  to  New- 
buryport  alone,  41  shi[)s,  ()2  brigs,  2  snows,  2  barques 
and  ti(3  schooners. 

There  is  no  industry  so  thoroughly  iilentified  witli 
Newburyport,  and  so  creditable  to  its  people,  as  that 
of  ship-building.  There  are  certain  occupations  and 
enterprises  which  seem  indigenous  to  certain  localities. 
They  can  neither  be  transj)lantcd  to  new  soils,  nor  be 
replaced  by  those  wdiicii  belong  to  other  localities.  A 
business  to  be  successful  must  grow  with  the  place,  as 
the  boy  and  his  trade,  the  farmer  and  his  farm,  the 
merchant  and  his  commerce.  Nantucket  has  attem|)ted 
in  vain  to  introduce  the  cod-fishery:  Newburyport 
and  Plymouth  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  introduce 
the  whale-fishery.  We  see  all  along  our  seaboard  to- 
day, in  ports  which  have  languished  with  the  decline 
of  their  navigation,  what  we  cannot  helji  looking  up- 
on as  unnatural  efforts  to  transform  them  into  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  thus  divert  them  from  their  true 
destiny.  It  is  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  hope,  that 
when  the  process  of  centralization  which,  during  the 
last  si.xty  or  seventy  years,  has  been  drawing  foreign 
trade  from  the  smaller  outposts  to  Portland  and  Hus- 
ton and  New  York  shall  cease,  the  full  waters  of 
commerce  will  flow  back  to  these  depleted  harbors, 
and  restore  the  level  wliich,  in  the  natural  (jrder  of 
things,  must  at  last  everywhere  exist. 

To  Newd_)Uryport  ship-l)uilding  has  always  been  an 
indigenous  growtli.  The  river  along  its  front,  reach- 
ing into  the  timber  lands  of  New  Hampshire,  furnished 
at  the  lowest  cost  the  best  materials  for  ships.  The 
ribs,  planking,  ceiling,  beam.s  and  knees  cut  from  oak 
timber,  were  floated  from  the  forests  directly  to  the 
building-yards,  and  enabled  the  builders  to  success- 
fully compete  with  those  in  other  less-favored  places, 
where  more  costly  transportation  was  neces,sary. 

The  building  of  vessels  on  the  Merrimac  was  prob- 
ably carried  on  at  a  date  much  earlier  than  any  date 
which   positive   evidence   can    fi.\.      On    the   otli   of 


January,  16S0,  the  town  of  Newbury  voted  "  To  grant 
the  petition  of  nenjamin  Rolfe,  Doctor  .Iidm  Dole  and 
Richard  Dole,  for  four  or  five  rods  on  the  flats  from 
Watts'  cellar  spring  to  Ensign  (ireenleaf's,  for  a  place 
to  Iniild  a  wharf,  and  a  jilace  to  build  vi'ssels  upon, 
provided  they  come  not  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
the  spring,  and  make  up  said  wharf  within  three 
years."  Here  seems  to  be  tangible  evidence  that  as 
early  as  1(180  ship-building  was  carried  on  on  the 
river.  According  to  Mr.  .lohn  .1.  t.'urrier,  from  whose 
valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  an  '■Historical  Sketch  of 
Ship-Building  on  the  Merrimac  River,"  the  writer 
has  freely  drawn,  Watts'  cellar  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  market-house  now  stands.  In  l(j9S,  Ezra 
Cottle  "  began  to  build  ships  where  Mr.  Johnson  did," 
just  below  Chandler's  Lane  (now  Federal  Street).  Mr. 
.lohnson  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
in  1(595.  Between  1(581  and  1714  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  were  built  on  the  river,  one  hundred  of 
which  were  built  in  Newbury.  The  industry  was 
recognized  by  the  town  as  so  important  that  it  was 
fostered  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  interests.  For 
many  years  most  of  the  building-yards  were  the 
property  of  the  town,  and  leased  for  longer  or  shorter 
terms,  iu  whole  or  in  Jiart,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  lessees.  In  1711  a  building-yard  near  Walts' 
cellar  was  let  to  Colonel  Partridge,  Mr.  Clement  and 
Mr.  Hodges.  In  1734  other  leases  are  recorded,  either 
made  by  the  town  or  by  the  "  Proprietors,"  who  owned 
a  strip  along  the  river,  intersected  by  the  landing 
places  and  the  building-yards  belonging  to  the  town. 
Mr.  Currier  states  that  in  1723  there  was  a  ship-yard 
at  Thurlo's  Bridge  over  the  Parker  River,  and  that 
shijis  were  built  there  that  year.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  (xidcon  Woodwell  built  fifty-two 
ves-els  on  the  lower  side  of  Water  Street,  near  the  foot 
of  Marlboro'  Street.  Farther  up  the  river  Samuel 
Jloggaridge  was  engaged  in  slii|i-liinli!ing  in  17:^)0, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  176(5,  two  years  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Newburyport,  seventy-two  vessels  were  on 
the  stocks,  between  Pierce's  farm  and  Moggaridge's 
Point. 

Mr.  tUirrier  says,  "All  the  vessels  built  at  this  period 
were  doubtless  duly  registered,  but  no  trace  of  them 
can  be  found  among  the  colonial  records  at  the  State- 
House  in  Boston  ;  and  the  pa|)ers  and  documents  at 
the  Custom-House  in  Newburyport  do  not  extend 
further  back  then  the  year  1789,  so  that  information 
in  regard  to  them  can  be  obtained  from  neither  of 
these  sources."  It  would  be  intcrcstlTig  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  size,  ownership  and  general  construction 
of  these  vessels.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
many  of  them  were  built  for  merchants  in  I'aigland, 
and  wlien  completed  they  sailcii  from  \cwbury  load- 
ed with  timber  and  agricultural  products.  The  "  Jew's 
Rafts,"  so  called,  were  built  in  ."Moggaridge's  yard  for 
a  Mr.  Levi,  a  Jew.  An  Fnglish  paper  of  1770  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  one  of  them  as  follows  : 

"The  '  Newbury,'  Capt.  Hose,  fruni  Nevvbiir.v  in  New  England,  lies  al 
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the  Orchard  House,  Blackwell.  The  above  is  a  raft  of  timber  in  the 
form  of  a  ship,  which  came  from  Newbury  to  sounclingsj  in  tweutysix 
daj-B,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  carious." 

Among  the  leading  builders  before  the  Revolution, 
were  Ralph  Cross,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1706,  and 
was  the  father  of  Stephen  and  Ralph  Cross,  already 
mentioned  in  this  narrative ;  and  William  Gerrish, 
a  descendant  of  William  Gerrish,  an  early  settler  of 
Newbury.  At  a  later  day,  during  the  Revolution,  the 
construction  of  privateers  was  largely  carried  on, 
and  in  1777  a  sixteen-guii  ship,  called  the  "Neptune." 
was  built,  and  when  leaving  port  capsized  and  sank 
in  sixteen  ftithoms  of  water.  After  the  Revolution 
Elias  Jackman  established  a  yard  and  carried  it  on 
thirty  years,  and  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  who  in  1798  built 
the  brig  "Pickering,"  fourteen  guns,  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  William  Bartlett,  William 
Coombs,  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Moses  Brown,  W.  P. 
Johnson,  Nichohw  Johnson,  William  Farris,  Ebenezer 
Stocker  and  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Jr.,  and  other  citizens 
built  and  loaned  lo  the  government  the  ship  "  Merri- 
mack," of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Moses  Brown,  and 
during  her  five  years'  service  captured  a  number  of 
French  vessels  and  recaptured  many  English  and 
American  prizes.  She  was  built  by  Major  Cross,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Hackett,  in  seventy-five  days. 
Her  cost  was  .$46,170,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  she 
was  sold  in  Boston  for  $21,154,  when,  with  her  name 
changed  to  the  "  Monticello  "  she  was  soon  after  wreck- 
ed on  Cape  Cod. 

In  1799  the  ship  "  Warren,"  eighteen  guns,  was  built 
in  Mr.  Webster's  yard  in  Salisbury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  by  contract 
with  the  United  States,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Timothy  Newman,  of  Newburyport.  In  1810,  the  year 
after  the  embargo,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  shipping 
interests,  was  repealed,  there  were  built  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  River  twenty-one  ships,  thirteen  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  seven  small  craft,  with  a  combined  ton- 
nage of  twelve  thousand  tons.  In  1813,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war,"  Wasp," 
was  built  by  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  and  about  the  same 
time  two  guu-boats  were  built  by  Stephen  CoiBn,  in 
Newbury. 

Among  the  later  builders  have  been  Joseph  Coflin, 
Elisha  Briggs,  Stephen  Dutton,  Jonathan  and  Thomas 
Merrill,  Joseph  Jackman,  William  Currier,  James  L. 
Townsend,  (Jeorge  E.  Currier,  Charles  H.  Currier, 
John  Currier,  John  W.  S.  Colby,  Enoch  P.  Luut, 
Stephen  Jackman,  Jr.,  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr., 
Eben  Manson,  Fillmore  &  McQuillcn,  Atkinson  & 
Fillmore,  Donald  McKay,  .Joseph  Pickett, W.  B.  Coffin, 
and  Cyrus  Burnhani.  The  following  vessels  have  been 
built  in  Newburyport  since  the  Revolution,  most  of 
which  are  either  enrolled  or  registered  in  the  New- 
buryport Custom-House. 

Tons,    I  ToJis. 

1781.  Brig  Hibernia 108       17s.'!.  Schooner  Ilibernia 7S 

1783.  S<:hoa)ier  Hope !I5   |    17s4.  UrigSuccess 147 


nsn. 
i-.so. 

1787. 
178S. 
1788. 
17.8'J. 
1789. 
1789, 
1789. 
1790. 
1790. 
1791, 
1791, 
1791, 
1791. 
1792. 
1792. 
1793. 
1792. 
1792. 
1792. 
1792. 
1793. 
1793. 
1793. 
1793. 
1794. 
1794. 
1794. 
1794. 
1795. 
1793. 
1795. 
1795. 
1795. 
1795. 
179G. 
1790. 
1796. 
1790. 
1796. 
1799. 
1799. 
1809. 
ISOO. 
ISCH). 
1800. 
1801. 
18111. 
1801. 
1801. 
18t]l. 
1803. 
1804. 
1804. 
1804. 
1805. 
1805. 
ISOfi. 
1800. 


Tons. 

Ship  Thomas 2:i0 

Brig  Vulture 172 

"  Sally 137 

Sloop  Washington 67 

Schooner  Fanny 148 

"        Two  Brothers..    62 

Abigail 73 

Success 38 

Polly 44 

"        Betiey 21 

.Sloop  Nancy 83 

Ship  Industry 206 

Schooner  Hannah 82 

Schooner  Pilgrim 68 

Brig  Olive  Branch 140 

Brig  Mary 206 

Schooner  Martha 33 

Ship  Mary 163 

•'     Henry 262 

Schooner  Martha 33 

"        Dove 28 

Brig  Nymph 35 

Sloop  Three  Brothers....     77 

Brig  Nancy 84 

Schooner  Nymph 97 

Brig  Sally 122 

Schooner  Sally 89 

Schooner  Stork 70 

Brig  Minerva 143 

"    Union 146 

Ship  Peggy 213 

Brig  Minerva 150 

Brig  Peter 178 

"     Wm,  and  Mary 92 

Schooner  Mary 130 

"        Three  Sistei-s,,    69 

Brig  Minerva 115 

Schooner  Harmony 89 

Brig  Friendship 155 

"    Harriet 119 

Schooner  Three  Sisters..    99 
Ship  Wm.  and  Henry....  251 

Schooner  Sally 74 

Ship  Commerce 173 

Brig  Mary 135 

Schooner  Bee 76 

•*        Alexander 84 

Brig  Mary 134 

Ship  Angelino 238 

Brig  Salem 137 

*'    Amazon 110 

Schooner  Cyms Ill 

"        Triton 108 

Sloop  Mary 85 

Brig  Jefferson 138 

"    Triton 43 

Sloop  Mary 86 

Brig  Mac 143 

Schooner  Ann 70 

Ship  Ango 270 

Brig  Geo.  Washington...  132 

Schooner  Eleanor 103 

"        Kebocca 108 

Brig  Unity 176 

ShipBoai 304 

Brig  Adeline 133 

Bark  Circle 145 

Sloop  John 73 

Schooner  Alexander 47 

Brig  St.  Paul 260 

"    Juno 196 

Schooner  Traveller 77 

"        Little  Duck...    42 

"         Mink 32 

••       Lark 41 

"        Union.... 38 


1814 
1814, 
1814, 
1815. 
1816. 
1810. 
1816. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1819. 
1820. 
1820. 
1820. 
1823. 
1825. 


Scho 


■  Pea 


Tons. 
,„.     30 


1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1832. 
1833. 
1835. 
1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1837. 
1837. 
1837. 
1838. 
1838. 
1815. 
1845. 
1840. 
1846. 
1847. 
1847. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1849. 
1850. 
1850. 
1850. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 


"        Crocodile 40 

BrigHespcr 1^7 

Schooner  Frances 72 

"        Dolphin 80 

Caleb 84 

"        Four  Sisters...  115 
*'        New  Packet...     75 

Eagle 97 

Governor 58 

"        Lady  Brooks,.  109 

"        Pickerel 41 

Angler 54 

"        William 35 

•'        Dispatch 118 

"        Hornet 38 

"        Porch 43 

Brig  William 138 

Schooner  Success 58 

"        Driver. 63 

"        Sea  Serpent...    65 
"        Chas.  Sydney-  103 

"        Teazcr 61 

"        Franklin 45 

"        John  Howard    54 

John 41 

"        Peacock 41 

"        Peacock 61 

Brig  Hannah 154 

"    Ohio 129 

Schooner  Robert 17 

"        Oscar 64 

Brig  Rapid 233 

Schooner  Sarah  Atkins,.    56 

"        Enterprise 47 

Brig  Patron 177 

Schooner  Harriet .55 

"        Essex 50 

"        Maize 72 

John 24 

"        Francis 60 

"        Bounty 60 

Globe 43 

"        Hurkasee 74 

••        Triton 50 

"        Fame 48 

Mechanic 48 

Glide 74 

'*        Regulator 46 

"        Warren 46 

'*        Sea  Flower....     54 

"        Uuicorn 66 

"        Rienza 66 

"        Equator 04 

"        Angola. 30 

"        Harriet 23 

Alert 21 

Brig  Merrimac 148 

"    Ansonia 199 

Brig  Lanerk 299 

Schooner  Factory  Girl...    20 

"        HannahGrant  104 

Ship  Joshua  Mansion...  546 

Schooner  5largaret.\nn  100 

*'        Alice 21 

"        Antelojw 75 

"        Pearl  31 

"        America 30 

Ship  Arab 625 

"      Inez 700 

Bark  Falcon 510 

"    Hesper 392 

Ship  Victory 070 

"    Huzzar 725 

Schooner  Gen.  Gushing..    98 


NEWBURVPORT. 


1759 


IS'.l. 
is:,i. 

Is.VJ. 
1S.VJ. 
18,Vi, 
ISM. 


I-.vclii 
Hunt 


»  Knight  121 


IW 


\ir,2. 
is.i:!. 
Ifi5;i. 

ISS.!. 
IS-,.!. 
IS.^3. 
l.SoS. 
1853. 
I.S.W. 
1S,53. 
1853. 
ISSi. 
1853. 
1S53. 
1854. 
1854. 
185J. 
18.54. 
18.54. 
18.-.4. 
18.51. 
18.54. 
1854. 
18.54. 
18.54. 
1854. 
18.54. 
18.54. 
18.55. 
1855. 


VUM\ 125 

iM.Mi-n  West..  144 

Sliili.linili  Puny 435 

Biiik  Flauli :U4 

S<lluc)lliT  Itivul li'. 

Ship  I'lirthi-niii 840 

"    Uus.wll  Stiirgis IcidO 

"    Ariiulne 800 

Ship  Howadii ra5 

Sclu.iim-r  (iol.li'li  Eiigle  .    4'2 

•IVW.1 144 

Ship  Ill|,-hll.Vfr 1P.15 

Hiirls  Niiiail  Quei-ii ::l'.i 

Ship  (.iui.ling  Star t«»l 


CoMstiHi 


..II 


"    Jolin  N.  C'ushing...  (■.:« 

"    JhImSikiw 1IIT3 

"     Drcailimnght 1414 

SchooniT  Keiirlfss 122 

Ship  Volant '.Kill 

SchuoiKT  Amelia 1211 

Ship  Whisll.T 820 

■•     Stiu-  King 1170 

"     I!la<-k  I'lince 105) 

fdiouner  Fl.vini;  Cloml..    40 

Ship  Scinoni 70S 

"    Trcuharluur 12(10 

"     MiTriniac .51>8 

"     I'l.iMminiwealth 1215 

Sih'inT  E.  N.  \ViHiiini3    55 

Kirk  Uapiil 331 

Ship  Frt-o  Tnule 12.84 


..  840 
..1.5'.15 


1855. 
185.5. 
1K5G. 
185  i. 
18.50. 
ia5r.. 
1850. 
1856. 

I8.5i;. 

1856. 
1866. 
18.56. 
1850. 
18.57. 
1.S.57. 
1857. 
1857. 

1857. 
1867. 


"    Oliver  Putnam....   1074 

"    (.ileiuipr 1000 

8<:hooner  Kclward  Hill...  276 
Ship  Mt'sea  Davenport..  WJ 

"     Urew,.ter 0&5 

"     Lawrence  Brown..  795 

"    Hill  lolony 8.89 

■■     I.yra 812 

"     Crace  Cior.ion 781 

"    Ceorgo  West 1123 

lirip  Palestine 212 

Ship  Uallego 610 

"     CharnuT ImV) 

"     War  Hawk MI60 

•'     Courier 554 

"     Daring Im70 

"    Blan.lina  Dnilley. .  87.3 

"    J..hn  Wells 8.34 

"     lilondell 630 

"     Vm'I  Inilian 8!)7 

••     Inilnn 84'.l 

Dark  Algnn,|iiin 650 

"     (Irlaiiilo 270 

Ship  Kiiayslorio 950 

••    Crown  Point InW) 

Ship  Victory 1214 

"     Sarah  Ncwntan 9no 

"     Rienailol  Scano...   lo.i3 
Schooner  S»rali  Wood- 
bury      222 

Ship.Iosiah  L.  Halo I»;i4 

"    lidynard 1051 

Ilrig  Tinianda 173 

ShipKlizabvthCuKliing    8^8 


Sell. 


■  l.ola  Mo 


Toua, 
■i    lo; 


l!u,-e|,halus....  lo5 

lliaivatliH  166 

K.  11.  Sunmer  H4 

Knchanlresa...  1.50 

Ship  Black  Hawk 1141 

"     Star  of  Peace 041 

"     <ia»p.'e 856 

Hark  ller,.ine 416 

Ship  lienuwn 1040 

Schooner     l.iz/.io    Wil- 


■r  Pri. 
Halo 


"     dharles  H.  Lnnt... 

Schooner  Carrie  Hnse.. 

Kdward    La- 


18i)0. 
1860. 
18i;l. 
18IU. 
1861. 
1861. 
1861. 


1862. 
I86;i. 
1863. 
1863. 
18l>:i. 
1863. 
1863. 
186:). 
1863, 
1864. 
I8'i4. 
lKh4. 

1864. 
18i;i. 
1,864. 
1864. 
1864. 


Scln 


■  Me 


Ship  Fear  Not 

Biirk  Alulel  Kadt-r.  .. 
Ship  Alherl  Ourrier... 
St-hooner    Henry    I>e) 


Ship  Sarah  C'liaB 
"  Jacob  Horto 
'*  (ilendower  . 
"  Albert  E.lwi 
Schooner  Ohal-]n 
Ship  Kenniore... 
"  WhanipoH... 
Bark  Schaniyl.. 

"      Naljoli 

"      Star  ol  Pel 


,  1141 
,  1003 


BLini 


C.nnhoat  Jlarblehead.. 
.Ship  Mary  Warren 

"     Itangoon 

"    Winona 

Bark  Sarah 

•'       A.  W.  Stevens... 

Ship  Valparaiso 

Brig  Newhury 

Gunboat  Asculney 

Bark  A.  N, 
Ship  tJeorge  VVa 


nkliu  . 


la.ngw 
I'Jdilh.. 


1170 
1116 


••     \Vii,g,„l  Itaccr 

Bark  Cal.MLso 

"       Eugenia 

"       Mary  Alice 

St,h<x,ner  EuHtaci* 

Ship  Saj»idiira 

Schooner    Saniusl     E 

Fabcnn 

1.8i;l.  Ship  Naples 

lSi;l.     "     Klcano 

18li4.  Schooner  .Mary  l.unt.. 

lSi;6.  .Ship  llelal.l 

1.8i;6.     "     Tenii.vsoli 

1865,     "     CalMinet 

I.'i65.   Brig  Sally  Brown 

181,6.  Sch.xMier     Dliver     A. 

1865.  Bark  George  Kiiigntar 
1865.  Sliip.I..hn  Harvey 

1865.  Brig  Mb 

1866.  Schooner  tl.  W.  Browi 
1866.         "        Ocean  Pearl.. 


To 

Brig  Mary  Plunier 

Ship  Monlnna 1 

Balk  Warren  Ordway . 

Ship  Nonautum 1 

"     EUinore 

Steantship  Ontario 3 

ShipTiiiaiur 

Bark  John  II.  Pearson 
Scliooucr  Matchlew 

Pjrola 

Carrie  E.  But- 
ler  

Ship  (iarden  Beach 

"     Vniled  States 1 


Schoon, 
Brig  1.1 


r  Crow 


Poi 


,11.  Kimball     20 


I.i> 


J  Thi 


np- 


Schr.  Ijottio  E.  Cook 82 

"       Martha  T.  Pike  81 

"       Harvest i;4 

Bark  SigJial 375 

Ship  Augusta 1:126 

Brig  Tula 181 

Bark  Agate 626 

Ship  Monte  Bosa 1338 

Schooner      David      J. 

Adauie 103 

Schooner    Charles   A. 

IWpe.s 103 

Balk  Metis 620 

"    S.  F,.  Kingsbury..  620 

"     Escort 636 

Stdir.  Annie  Hooper....  103 

Schooner  F.  A.  Smith..  117 
Ben  ;  Perley 

I'o.jie 120 

Schooner  Edw.  Burnett  192 

Ship  Whittier 1295 

.Schooner  D.  A.  Wilson  19 

Bark  Envoy 580 

Schr.  Hattie  E.  Smith..  100 
Schooner  Nwttie  Adams  25 
Schr.  Kcbecca  J.  Adams      78 

"     Mary  Burdett 106 

Ship  Importer I27t) 

Schooner  Victor 

Bark  I^ex 

Schooner  Spring  Bird.. 

Nellie  C.  Foster 

••       Fniinie  Byrnes 

"       F.  11.  U.liorne.. 


166 


1873 

18-3 

1873 

1873 
1871 

"      Mary  Bradford        8 

Bark  Harvester 780 

Sehr.  Mianlononiah....       77 

Ship  Franconia 1313 

Bark  J;i3.  U.  Pendleton  038 
Schr.  Frank  G.  Dowo..  411 
.S.;hooner  Cayenne 88 

"  Jacob   Honsi,- 

man 150 

"  W.  S.  Jordan..  460 

Bark  Wnkcfuild 904 

Scliooncr  .South  Shoro...  390 

Ship  Neanchus 1288 

Schooner  Cecilo 174 

Ship  Victoria 1349 

Schooner  Edith  L.Steerc  2ia 

Bark  John  J.  Marsh 410 

Shij>  Thomas  Dana 1445 

Schooner  Annie  U.  Qui- 
ner 07 


1874 

Bark  F.lward  Ki.ld.-r... 

1015 

1874. 

Schoon, r      Joi.lan      I 
JIatI 

1.19 

1874. 

Ship  Kxport,T 

l:',70 

1874. 

"      SuKanGilmote... 

1204 

1874. 

Schooner  Anson  .Slinso 

1  224 

1874. 

Ship  (1.  i:  Trufant 

1,602 

1874 

■■      Uep"rb-v 

13.50 

1S74 

'•      Lan.lm-nr 

1874 

"      Han I 

1407 

1871. 

S-hooner  VVilliiill.  l.or 

1  134 

1874. 
1874. 

W.H.  Lewis. 
Wm.   11.    Hel 

525 

rick  

.  5.50 

1.874 

Hi-ury    Will 

•"Kbjn 

.  .550 

1874. 

V.   V.  Nicker 

1.875. 

Bark  Allvtl  Kuesell.... 

1875 

Ship  Big  Ho.ian7.a 

1473 

1875. 

"      Daniel  J.  Tenney 

1687 

1875 

"      Brown   Brothera. 

1403 

1875 

Bark  John  Shepard 

675 

1875. 

Schooner  Hattie  S.  New 

man 

.  145 

187.5. 

Phanlom  .... 

60 

1876 

Kllaai.  J.  hi 

1876 

Bark  Haydor  Brown. .. 

9116 

1S76 

Ship  Farragiit 

1.549 

1876. 

Sclonmer  Elbe  V.  Long 

150 

1876. 

Bark  Dbed  Baxter 

9110 

1877 

Bark  William  Hale 868 

1877. 

Schooner  Josie  .lohnson    27 

1,877. 

"          San  Bias lol 

1877. 

Barkll.O.  Johnson  ....  10,80 

1,877. 

"      Abbiu  Carver 983 

1877. 

Steamer  Kitty  ISoyntnn,    45 

1877. 

ShipJabez  Howe 1648 

1877. 

.Schooner  Forest  Maid...     42 

1877. 

Mary  E.  Smith     33 

1878. 

Gertie     Free- 

1878. 

Bark  Harvard 1033 

187,8. 
1878. 


1878. 
1880. 


Kr 


M. 


Ship  Frank  N.  Thayer..l647 

Scbo,iner    Jennie    S<,a. 
veins 112 

Stnanier  City  of  Haver- 
hill   174 

Schooner  Pronionade 8 

Co.,1  &  Greon..  591 


Kr.n 


590 


ShipW.  H.  Lincoln 1727 

Bark  B.  F.  Hunt,  Jr lloo 

Schooner  Hciij.  Hale 597 

IdaL.  UulL...  iva 
Ship  John  Currier 1995 


•Me 


263 


Schooner  (^has  C.  Daino  5o7 
Albert    II. 

('t<,»s 358 

"  AUiort  T.  .Stearns  503 
Ship  Mary  L.  CMshing...l6,58 
Schooner   IMatlde   Sher- 


524 


1760 


HISTORY  OP  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


1883. 

Schoo 

ler  Warner  Moore  444 

1SS4 

Schooner  Muggie    A  n- 

1883. 

Janu'BB.  Pago  6^2 

(Irewa 615 

1834. 

" 

Hose  Ester- 

ISM 

"     Mar}' A.  Trundy   425 

brook 657 

1887 

"   Senator   Morgan. 

188+ 

Leander  F. 
Gonlil 70 

Jolin  C.  Greg- 
ory   37!) 

1SS7 
1S87 
1887 
1887. 

1S84, 

Steamer  Minnesota 43 

The  ship  "Mary  L.  Gushing,"  built  in  1883,  was 
the  last  sliij)  built  in  Massachusetts. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  list  that  the  cla.ss  of 
vessels  materially  changed  in  1851.  This  was  owing 
partly  to  the  demand  for  larger  vessels  after  the  dis- 
covery of  California  gold,  but  chiefly  to  the  annexa- 
tion to  Newburyport,  in  April,  1851,  of  a  part  of  New- 
bury containing  building  yards,  in  which  vessels  of  a 
large  tonnage  had  previously  been  built. 

The  prosperity  of  Newburyport  continued,  with  no 
other  check  than  that  imposed  by  European  complica- 
tions, in  the  last  years  of  the  last  century,  until  the 
embargo  in  1807.  The  population,  which  at  its  birth 
in  1764  was  22S2,  had  increased  to  4837  in  1790,  to 
5946  in  1800,  and  about  7500  in  1807.  The  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  about  9000  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  increased  to  14,819  in  1794,  to  15,412  in  1800, 
and  in  1807  to  20,799.  This  amount  of  registered 
tonnage  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  except  in  the 
years  1809  and  1810,  immediately  after  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo,  when  in  the  former  of  these  years  it 
amounted  to  29,571  tons,  and  in  the  latter  to  29,897. 
In  1808,  during  the  embargo,  it  was  reduced  to  22,191 
tons.  The  enrolled  tonnage  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  about  2500  tons,  found  its  maximum  in  1828, 
when  it  amounted  to  14,707  tons.  The  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries  was  the  largest  in  1838,  when 
it  amounted  to  7709  tons.  In  1851  it  amounted  to 
7435  tons,  and  since  then  ha.s  been  steadily  declining. 

In  the  First  Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Plum  Island  Lights,  and  the  light  houses, 
with  a  certnin  amount  of  land,  were  ceded  to  the 
government.  Previous  to  that  time  such  coast  lights 
as  there  were,  were  maintained  by  the  States  or  by 
local  authorities.  Those  at  Plum  Island  had  been 
maintained  by  the  Marine  Society.  In  1790  Abner 
Lowell  was  appointed  by  the  government  "light 
tender,"  under  the  following  commission  : 

"GeoilGE  WASHlNffTON,  PresidiHt  of  the  United  States  a/  America. 

"To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents  know  ye  :  that  I  have  appointed 
and  do  apiH)int  Ahncr  Lowell  keeper  of  the  lighl-lionscs  on  Plum  Isl- 
and, Mussachusetts,  to  exercise  and  fulfil  the  powei-s  and  duties  of  that 
office,  and  hold  the  same,  with  threo-quurters  of  a  mile  of  said  island  on 
the  north,  and  with  all  the  authorities  and  privileges  nud  emoluments 
thereunto  appertaining  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being. 

"Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  New  York  the  tenth  day  of 
March,  a.d.  IT'JO. 

"Gkokok  Washington." 

The  fleet  at  tiiat  time  sailing  from  Newburyport 
consisted  of  six  ships,  forty-five  brigs,  thirty- 
nine  schooners  and  twenty-eight  sloops,  making 
probably  as  many  as  two  or  three  arrivals  per  day 
during  the  year.     Mr.   Lowell  was  succeeded  by  his 


son  Lewis  Lowell,  who  held  the  position  until  1823, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  some  readers. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  united  the  perform- 
ance of  his  light  duties  with  those  of  a  pilot  and  a 
life-saving  service.  The  families  of  Newburyport 
whose  husbands  or  fathers  or  brothers  were  on  the  sea, 
slept  more  in  peace,  knowing  that  the  watchful  eye 
of  Lewis  Lowell  was  open  and  ready  to  guide  them 
into  the  river,  or  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  a  storm- 
beaten  shore.  He  died  at  his  post.  On  a  wintry 
night  he  placed  a  basin  of  burning  charcoal  in  one  of 
the  lanterns  to  keep  hisoil  from  chilling,  and  remain- 
ing too  long  under  the  influence  of  its  fumes,  was  over- 
come, and  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1823  by  his  sou,  Joseph  Lowell, 
who  served  ten  years,  and  was  followed  in  1833  by 
Phineas  George,  who  served  until  1856.  Succeeding 
Mr.  George  were  Francis  D.  Carlton,  who  served  until 
1861 ;  Solomuu  Park,  who  served  from  1861  to  1866  ; 
Joseph  Lowell,  from  1866  to  1870,  and  Henry  Hunt, 
from  1870  to  1882.  vSince  1882  appointments  to  light- 
houses have  been  made  by  the  Light-House  Board  by 
promotions  in  theservice  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  localities.  When,  by  such  promotions,  a  vacancy 
in  Massachusetts  is  created,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
death  or  resignation  occurs,  the  vacancy  is  reported 
to  the  collector  of  Boston  and  is  filled  by  him. 

A  temporary  ripple  on  the  surface  of  public  afl'airs, 
exciting  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Newburyport,  was  caused  by  the  eflbrts  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  In  1776  the  Legislature  voted 
that  the  Council  and  House  "  should  enact  such  a 
Constitution  for  the  State  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
the  well-being  of  the  country,"  and  that  it  previously 
be  made  public  for  the  perusal  and  approbation  of 
the  people.  The  old  Assembly,  which  had  existed 
under  royal  authority,  was  dissolved  by  Governor 
Gage  in  June,  1775.  Until  July  of  the  next  year 
Massachusetts  had  no  legally  organized  government, 
and  was  for  five  years  without  a  Governor.  In  July, 
1776,  a  House  of  Representatives  was  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  writs  issued  in  the  name  of  James 
Warren,  the  president  of  Provincial  Congress,  and 
was   summoned   to   meet  at    Watertown.     The   new  j 

Legislature  was  substantially  like  that  of  the  province, 
but  was  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  towns 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Gushing,  "the  General  Court  was  rather  the 
Congress  of  these  little  corporations  than  the  Legis- 
lature of  an  individual  Commonwealth.  When  the 
General  Court  desired  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  it  was  usual  to  propose  the  subject  in  town- 
meetings." 

The  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  then  submitted  to  the  town  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Newburyport.  At  a 
meeting  held  March  26,  1778,  it  was  voted  : 

"  That  this  town  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  representation  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  lately  proposed  by  the  convention  of  this  date 
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la  unciiml  iiiiil  unjust,  iis  tlicreliy  iill  t\w  inhabilanls  of  Ihis  «tiit»  arn 
not  .■,|u,ill,n.-pritscnl.-.l,  an.i  that  soin,..   i,i1h.t   parts  of  tliii  sam.- const!- 

II  convi-nti.ui  of  tliv  s.-vi'ial  towns  ot  this  iroinity  lij  tli.-ir  cl,.l,-gntcs,  will 
liav<.  a  iirol)al.l..  ti-n.lenc.v  to  iTfonn  th..  sum.-,  asi-.-'i'al)l,v  to  tlio  natural 
rights  of  manliinil  and  thi-  tru<>  printipl.^s  of  ■jowrnnicnt." 

II  was  also  voted  : 

•■That  tho  sch-i-tnien  bo  ilcsir.'.I  in  la-half  ati.l  in  fho  nam.,  of  tho 
town,  t..  write  circular  U-tturs  to  tin- scv.Tal  l.iwns  within  the  county 
I.rop..siri(;  a  convention  of  thoso  t..wua  l.y  lli.ir  .l.I.j;atcs  to  l.c  holilen 
at  such  tiiui.  anil  placu  as  tho  s..lfcliii,-n  shall  think  pro|)cr  ;  iu  saiil  cir- 
cular letters  to  propose  to  each  of  tin-  towns  af.ircs.ii.1,  to  senil  the  liUo 
iiuinl.er  of  il.'Iegatcs  to  aai.l  couveiilion  as  the  same  towns  hav.-  l.y  law 
riKhl  to  send  representatives  to  the  liencral  Court." 

III  accordance  with  the  propositiim  i:i>iitaiiied  in 
tliese  votes,  a  couveiitioii  wms  held  .-il  l|iswieli,  in 
which  Tiicophihis  Parsons,  thiMi  in  the  see.ind  year  of 
his  \;i\\  pnfetiee,  was  a  delegate  fniiii  iVewbnryport. 
Alter  a  lull  consideration  of  the  Constitution  a  eoni- 
iiiiltee  Wits  a|)j)ointed  to  draw  up  a  rejiort,  of  which 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a  member,  ami  his  report,  known  its 
the  "  Ksse.K  Result,"  so  satisfied  thi.  public  niiiid  of 
the  nnsatisfactoi-y  terms  and  provisions  uf  the  sub- 
mitleil  Constilntion  as  to  letul  to  it  convention  to 
drtilt  a  new  one  in  the  winter  of  177'.t-80,  of  which 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a  nieinher  and  tlie  linal  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  under  wliich,  with  its  aniemlinents, 
tlie  ]>flople  of  J[assachnsetts  have  lived  and  pros- 
pereil.  In  the  Massachusetts  Conventitm  of  17S'J,  to 
c.iiisnlt  .111  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Jlr.  Parsons  ami  Rufus  King  were  delegates  from 
Newburyport,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  muidi  to  say 
that  the  town  they  represented  was  hirgely  inllnen- 
titil  in  the  (iiial  a.loption  of  that  instrument. 

In  17Si)  the  burdens  of  taxation  Inid  become  so 
heavy  on  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  some  of  the  counties,  which 
hiis  gone  into  history  under  the  name  of  ''Shay's  Re- 
bellion." A  company  wtis  raised  in  .Xewlmiyport  to 
join  the  c.\peditioii  against  Shay,  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  in  March,  17.s;i,  the  town  voted  "to 
grant  to  the  soldiers  thtit  went  against  .Shtiy  a  sum 
sullicierit  to  make  up  their  pay  to  forty-eight  shillings 
per  month."  Capt.  K/.ra  Lunt,  who  raised  the  lirst 
company  in  the  War  of  the  lievtdution,  took  com- 
mand of  the  cmiijiany,  but  before  he  rcachi'.l  the 
scene  of  tlie  insurrection  news  was  ici-eive.l  that  it 
liad  been  successfully  iiuelled. 

In  the  same  year,  as  has  been  alrettdy  mentioned, 
Wtishington  visiletl  Newburyport,  and  spi^nt  the 
night  of  Priday,  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  hon.se  of 
Niithaniel  'J'racy. 

'Hie  troubles  of  the  United  States  with  France  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Rev.dntion  in  17!)2.  During  the  American 
Revolution  our  goveriimi^nt  ami  France  entered  into 
a  treaty  dated  February  li,  1778,  by  the  eleventh  ar- 
ticle of  which  !<' ranee  guaranteeil  our  indepeiKlence, 
and  our  government  in  return  promised  assistance  in 
protecting  the  interests  and  possessions  of  France. 
The  article  was  as  follows: 

ni 


"The  two  parlies  snarantce,  nintually,  fn.ni  lli.' pr.scnl  tini.' an.l 
forever,  against  all  ..titer  powein,  to  wit  ;  The  Tuitcl  Slal.s  i..  llis  .Host 
Christian  Majesty,  tho  present  p.isscssi.m  of  tho  Crown  of  I'lance  m 
.\nieiica,  as  well  as  those  which  it  may  acpiire  l.y  Ih..  fiitiii-  tr.-aly  of 
peace.  And  his  M..st  Christian  Majesty  guarantees,  on  his  part,  lo  the 
Unit.-il  States  their  liberty,  sovereignty  and  imlepeudence,  alwolute  an.l 
unlimited,  as  well  in  niattira  of  government  as  comiiierc,.,  and  also  their 
1-o.ssessions,  an.l  the  a.lditious  or  c.iu.iii.-sts  that  Ih.ir  ..■..iil'.'.l.rali.in  may 
obtain  .luring  the  war." 

At  the  date  of  the  treaty  the  islands  of  Martini. |iie 
and  Guadaloupe  belonged  to  the  I*'reiicli.  'I'lie  hitler 
island,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1  I'.i:!  was  s.-ttled  liy 
the  French  in  Kio'),  an.l  continued  a  l"'rencli  po.ssession 
until  171)4,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  After 
that  date,  during  the  next  half-century,  it  was  captured 
and  recaptured  and  finally  ceded  to  France  in  IJ^H. 
At  the  time  of  the  Fremdi  and  American  treaty,  in 
1778,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  islaiel 
of  Martini.jue,  also  discovered  by  C.dumbus  in  I4'.i."!, 
was  settled  by  the  French  in  Ki.'.-'),  ami  continiieil  a 
French  possession  until  17!M,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  and  restored  in  1802,  to  be  again  taken 
in  1809,  and  finally  given  up  to  Fninee  in  18!  1.  This 
island  also,  at  the  time  of  the  French  ami  American 
treaty,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Fremdi. 

During  our  Revolutionary  War,  France  laithfully 
met  all  her  obligations  under  the  treaty.  During  her 
own  revolution  her  )iossessions  in  the  West  Indies 
were  threatened  hy  the  English;  but  our  government 
not  only  failed  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations,  but  in 
n'.)?i  issued,  through  President  Washington,  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  The  town  of  Newburyportsiip- 
ported  the  President  in  liis  proclamation,  and  in 
town-meeting  unanimously  voted  : 

"That  in  the  opini.m  of  this  town  the  ii.oiti-alitv  ..fill.'  Cuilcl  Slai.'s 
.luring  the  war  now  waged  by  the  several  l.el|i^.,.|.oi(  i...w.-rs  in  l;iii..|ie, 

is  .;on8isteul  witli  th.'  in. nor  and  g.ju.l  failh  .■  ^-ovoaiiieoil.  .iii.l  ii.,t 

r.-lii;gnant  to  anv  treati.-s  existing  b.tw.-n   (be    I  nit.-.l  St.ites  and  al.v 


of  tin 


It  was  also  voted  unanimously: 

"Thai  in  the  opiiiiuu  of  this  town  a  strict  .1 
that  neutrality  is  of  the  utmost  imporlaiice 
happiness  of  ourC.JUiitry;  That  in  Ih.'  opin: 
proclamation  .jf  tlie  President  declaring  that  l 
tional  an.l  wise  m.'asurc,  r.-snlliiig  from  lii.-  anient  alLvlinn  for  hi.s 
f.ll.iWTili/.eiis,  hi,s  knowledge  .if,  an.l  vigilant  all.ntion  lo,  their  just 
rights  and  iuteivsls  ;  That  in  Ihe  opini.m  of  this  town  any  iiifra.-li..n  of 
the  laws..f  n.oilralily  by  any  of  the  .ilizens  ..f  Ih.'  Inite.l  Slates  tilting 


the  best  iiilerestsau.l 
of  this  b.wu  the  tan 
Ir.ilily  was  a  constitn- 


els 


iibj.'its 


of  the  bellig.-lent  p.iwe 


ally 


cilizel 


The  Uiiitetl  States  government  was  placed  in  a 
peculiar  attitude.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1778  could  not  be  carried  out  without  violating  its 
"treaty  of  peace  and  amity"  with  fireat  liritain.  A 
severe  pre.s.surc,  however,  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  government  and  people  liy  those  having,  at  the 
time,  authority  in  France;  and  t'iti/.en  Genet  was  sent 
to  America,  commissioned  to  make  the  observance  of 
the  article  a  condition  of  our  free  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies.  Through  the  ingenious  machinations  of 
Genet  a  ptirty  sprang  up  among  our  |ieople  in  (iivor 
of  the  French   claim   and  in  hostility  to  the  neutral 
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policy  of  Washington.  His  influence  extended  so 
far  as  to  cause  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refuse 
to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty  with  England.  There  seemed  to  be  danger  of 
a  new  war  with  the  mother  country,  and  alarm  spread 
far  and  wide.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants  of 
Newburyport,  ever  on  the  alert  to  maintain  the 
national  peace  and  honor,  met  at  the  town-house  and 
nnanimously  voted  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  praying  that  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  might  be  carried  into  operation,  which  they 
considered  "essential  to  preserve  the  faith,  honor  and 
interest  of  our  young  and  rising  Republic." 

Neutrality  was  sustained,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  with  England  was  observed.  But  new  com- 
plications arose.  English  cruisers,  on  the  one  hand, 
claimed  the  right  to  seize  goods  of  France  found  on 
hoard  American  vessels,  and  France,  indignant  at  our 
failure  to  observe  the  treaty  of  1778,  adopted  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  and  made  our  merchantmen  the 
prizes  of  her  privateers.  Again,  England,  with  the 
allied  powers,  agreed  to  prevent  neutral  ships  from 
supplying  France  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, seizures  or  detentions  of  many  vessels  belonging 
to  Newburyport  occurred,  causing  great  annoyance 
and  serious  loss.  The  annoyances  of  French  crui.sers 
and  privateers  were  especially  distre>sing,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  last  issued  letters 
of  marque  and  ordered  the  construction  of  cruisers 
of  its  own  to  protect  its  commerce.  At  this  time  and 
for  this  purpose  the  frigates  "  Hancock,"  and  "  Bos- 
ton," and  "  Protector"  were  built  for  the  State  by 
Stephen  and  Ralph  Ooss,  and  the  brig  "  Pickering" 
by  Orlando  B.  Jlorrell,  for  the  general  government. 
At  this  juncture,  also,  the  "  Jlerriraack  "  was  built,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  by  the  merchants  of  New- 
buryport and  loaned  to  the  government.  It  looked 
again  like  war,  but  this  time  with  France.  The  peo- 
ple of  Newburyport,  however,  were  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  make  the  needful  sacrifice.  Ata  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  30th  of  April,  1798,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Benjamin  (ireenleaf,  Charles  Jackson, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan 
Boardman  was  chosen,  and  by  direction  of  the  town 
sent  the  following  address  to  President  Adams: 

"  To  the  /Vftiifcuf  of  the  Uniled  S(<i(/s ; 

"Silt— The  iubabitHHts  of  tlie  town  of  Newburyport,  fully  inii>ress<'(i 
with  the  present  iiiiimrtniit  crisis  of  public  atfuirs,  ure  promiUcJ,  do  less 
by  a  Hensu  of  duty  than  by  their  own  feelings,  to  express  those  sentiments 
which  the  occtwiou  so  naturally  inspires  in  the  breastof  every  American. 
From  the  long  experience  of  yonr  conduct  in  the  many  public  offices  to 
which  you  have  been  called  by  your  own  country,  they  feel  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  yonr  wisdom,  integrity  and  patriotism  ;  and  they 
with  cheerfulness  declare  their  entile  approbation  of  your  attempt  to 
adjust  all  existing  disputes  with  the  French  Jtejiublic  by  an  aiuiaihle 
negotiation  of  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  dictated  your  instructions 
to  our  luinistei-s,  and  ol  tile  principles  of  justice  on  which  they  were 
founded.  They  learn,  with  eqiml  inilignation  and  nstonishment,  that 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  has  been  repelled  with  contempt,  that  tliese 
principles  of  justice  have  been  disregarded,  and  that  a  heavy  tribute, 


with  humiliating  concessions  on  our  part,  have  been  proposed  to  us  in  a 
manner  arbitrary  and  unfriendly,  as  the  price  at  which  we  must  pur- 
chase the  right  of  being  heard.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  duly  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  peace  and  neutrality,  but  they  will  never  com- 
plain at  the  loss  of  these  blessings  when  constrained  them,  to  the  honor, 
the  dignity  and  the  essential  interests  of  the  country.  They  consider 
tlie  present  interesting  state  of  public  affairs  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  all  independent  Americans,  and  a  call  on  them  to  come  forward 
with  uuaniniity  and  firmness  in  support  of  the  government  and  the  men 
ot  their  choice,  to  resist  with  becoming  dignity  any  vain  attempt  to 
derogate  from  our  common  sovereignty,  or  to  derogate  our  national 
character  from  the  rank  it  now  justly  holds  among  nations,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  are  alike  uninfluenced  by  corruption  and  by  fear,  and 
that  we  will  not  be  a  divided  people,  the  miserable  slaves  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  the  despicable  tools  of  foreign  inl3uence. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  and  relying  with  full  confidence  on 
the  wisdom  and  patiiotism  of  every  branch  of  government,  they  tak» 
this  occasion  solemnly  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  the 
measures  judged  necessary  by  the  President  and  Congress,  to  preserve 
and  secure  the  happiness,  the  dignity  and  the  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States." 

President  Adams  replied  as  follows: 

"  T<i  the  Iiih'ihitants  of  Netcbitritport  : 

"  Ge.nti.kmev — The  address  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient,  populous 
and  wealthy  town  of  Newburyport,  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
at  a  late  meeting,  as  certified  by  your  selectmen,  and  presented  to  me  by 
your  rejiresenfative  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bartfett,  does  uie  great  honor. 

"The  astonishment  and  indignation  you  express  at  the  contempt  with 
which  a  spirit  of  conciliation  has  been  replied  to;  yoxir  resolution  never 
to  coinphtin  at  the  loss  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  neutrality,  when 
constrained  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  honor,  dignity  and  es.sential  interests 
of  your  country  ;  to  resist,  with  becoming  dignity,  any  vain  attempt  to 
derogate  from  our  common  sovereignty,  or  to  degrade  our  national  char- 
acter fri'in  the  rank  it  now  justly  holds  among  nations  ;  to  convince  the 
world  that  yon  are  alike  uninfluenced  by  corruption  and  by  fear;  that 
you  are  not  a  divided  peoi>le,  the  miserable  slaves  of  foreign  influence, 
do  equal  honor  to  your  hearts  and  judgment. 

"  Your  reliance,  with  full  confidence,  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
every  branch  of  the  government,  and  the  solemn  pledge  of  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  the  measures  of  the  legislature  and  the  adniinis- 
tmtioii  to  preserve  and  secure  the  happiness,  dignity  and  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  are  all  the  assurances  which  the  best  of  gov- 
ernments could  desiro  from  the  best  of  citizens. 

"John  Ar.\MS. 

"  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1798." 

But  not  until  the  year  1800  were  the  complications 
of  our  government  with  France  settled.  In  the 
mean  time  those  losses  occurred  which  formed  the 
basis  of  what  are  now  called  the  "  French  Claims." 
Of  these  losses  Newburyport  had  its  full  share.  After 
1793,  whenever  either  Martinique  or  Gaudaloupe  was 
in  the  jjossession  of  the  English,  French  vessels  of 
war,  under  orders  from  their  government,  caplurtdall 
vessels  bound  to  such  port  with  supplies,  whether 
neutral  vessels  or  vessels  Hying  the  flag  of  an  enemy. 
Among  the  neutral  vessels  were  many  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  in 
order  to  be  released  from  the  embarrassing  entangle- 
ments of  the  treaty  of  177S,  our  government  entered 
into  a  new  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  re- 
leased from  its  obligations  on  the  condition  that  it 
would  assume  and  pay  all  claims  which  American 
citizens  had  at  that  lime  against  France  for  the  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes. 
These  are  what  are  called  the  French  Claims,  and  only 
those  are  valid  which  arc  based  on  losses  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  September  30,  1800.  There 
were  losses  occurring  after  that  date,  but  in  1803,  at 
the    lime    of  the    purchase    of    Louisiana  from   the 
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French,  tho  claims  for  tliese  were  denominated  in 
the  treaty  of  purchase  a  deht,  and  for  the  lic|ui(hition 
of  tliis  debt  (lurf^overiinient  retained  twenty  millions 
of  francs  ont  of  the  eighty  millions  of  the  pnrchase 
money,  and  jiaid  tlic  claims  to  the  claimants.  There 
were  still  other  losses  occasioned  by  the  French,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  ])urchase  of  Floriila  from  Spain, 
in  ISH),  a  part  of  the  pnrchase  money  was  retained 
for  the  ])aynient  of  claims  by  American  citizens  for 
losses  by  the  capture  by  the  ]'"rench  of  vessels  in 
Spanish  waters.  These  claiin.s,  called  "Spanish 
Claims,"  were  also  duly  pai<!  by  our  government  to 
the  claimants.  In  1831,  durinfr  the  administration 
of  President  .lackson,  representations  having  been 
made  that  other  captures  had  occurred  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  ISOO,  a  schedule  of  these  losses,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  was  prepared  and  a  per- 
emptory demand  made  for  the  payment.  These 
claims  also  were  allowed  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  claimants  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  huped  that  by  recent  legislation  the 
claims  which  have  been  so  long  pending  for  losses,  of 
which  4''i82,ri()8.<t5  were  incurred  by  the  merchants  of 
Xewburyport,  will  at  last,  before  many  months  have 
expired,  reach  a  final  settlement. 

The  inviusions  of  American  commerce  continued  to 
be  carried  on.  Not  only  England  and  France,  but 
Holland  and  Naples  and  Denmark,  joined  in  the  dep- 
redations, and  were  rapidly  sweeping  American  ships 
from  tho  >eas.  Without  either  the  ability  or  desire 
to  check  these  ravages,  our  government  entered  upon 
a  series  of  restrictive  measures  which  changed  the 
method  of  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  but  did 
not  avert  it.  In  1S05  Congress  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding armed  vessels  to  leave  the  United  States — adopt- 
ing the  p<diey  of  avoiding  collisions  instead  of  that 
of  defending  our  rights.  In  1807  a  second  law  was 
jtasied  forbidding  vessels  to  go  to  foreign  ports. 
Wherever  this  law  was  obeyed  foreign  trade  was 
killed  at  a  blow.  In  1802  the  duties  on  imnorls 
received  at  Newbuiyport  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  si.x  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  and  in 
1812  had  fallen  to  forty-si.x  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  dollars.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
this  law  was  successfully  evaded,  additional  restric- 
tions were  impcj.sed,  and,  in  1808,  even  the  coasting 
trade  was  forliiddcn.  Against  this  last  act  of  the 
government  the  merchants  of  New  Kngland  zeal- 
ously remonstrated,  and  the  merchants  of  Newbury- 
port  were  not  less  zealous  in  their  remonstrances 
than  those  of  other  towns  along  the  seaboard.  In 
1809  the  embargo  was  rei)ealed,  and  once  more  trade 
and  commerce  revived.  The  non-intercourse  act 
followed,  prohibiting  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  hung  for  a  time  like  a  cloud  over  the 
sea — but  the  restrictiotis  which  it  imposed  soon  gave 
way  before  the  concessions  of  these  powers. 

The  ne.xt  event  touciiing  the  interests  of  Newbury- 
l)ort  was  the  War    of   1812.      It  is   unnecessary   to 


rehearse  its  causes  and  the  long  list  of  aggressions 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  sullicient  to  say  that  in  that 
y('ar  war  was  declariMl  with  (ircat  Britain.  .\t  that 
time  the  navy  of  that  power  comprised  2.'i4  >hips  of 
the  line,  247  frigates,  183  brigs  and  enough  other 
smaller  vessels  to  make  up  the  number  to  1082  ves- 
sels. The  United  States  hail  ten  frigates,  ten  sloo|)s 
and  Ifio  gun-boats.  Private  enterjirisenuist  lie  invoked 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  population  of  Ncwburyjiort 
was  about  8000;  its  tonnage  was  22,',)33  tons  ;  its  iluty 
on  imports  $40,181;  its  total  [jroperty  valuation 
$0,074,000.  The  war  was  no  more  popular  in  New- 
buryport  than  in  other  parts  of  New  Kngland,  anil 
spirited  addresses  were  adopted  liy  the  town  ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  requisitions  for  troojis,  a  general  dis- 
inclination was  felt  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of  the  State 
to  fight.  Votes  were  passed  refusing  to  pay  bounties 
to  stimulate  enlistments,  and  the  almost  universal 
feeling  among  the  Federalists  was  opposed  to  any 
])articipation  in  the  war.  There  were,  however,  many 
who  not  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  patriotism,  but 
were  inclined  to  follow  where  the  hope  of  profit  led, 
and  there  were  soon  fitted  out  privateers  to  engage  in 
the  struggle.  Theearly  capture  of  the  "Guerriere  "  by 
the  "Constitution,"  of  the"  Frolic  "  by  the  "Wasp,"  of 
the"  Macedonian"  by  the  "  United  States  "  and  the 
".lava"  by  the  "Constitution,"  excited  national 
pride  and  tended  to  blunt  the  edge  of  opposition 
in  the  minds  of  some,  but  the  Peace  party  con- 
tinued strong  and  persistent.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  heat  of  party  feeling  did  not  serve  to 
stimulate  the  supporters  of  the  government  and 
induce  greater  activity  in  its  behalf  than  would 
have  otherwise  prevailed.  At  any  rate,  before  the 
summer  of  1812  had  passed,  Newburyport  had  a  busy 
fleet  of  privateers  on  the  sea.  The  town,  thniugh  a 
committee,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  in  .iune  uttered 
its  protest  to  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  its  people 
would  march  to  the  war  only  under  the  orders  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  while  they  would  defend 
their  soil,  they  would  "not  stir  an  inch  beyond." 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Jeremiah  Nelson, 
John  Pierpont,  Joseph  Dana,  William  Bartlett  and 
William  Farris.  But,  nevertheless,  troops  were  raised, 
armed  men  were  sent  to  Plum  Island  and  Cape  Ann 
for  coast  defense,  and  a  company  of  artillery  served  in 
the  battles  in  Canada. 

The  first  privateer  to  sail  from  Newburyimrt  was 
the  "  JIanhattan,"  and  she  was  followed  by  the 
"  Yankee,"  and  the  "  Decatur,"  and  the  "  Bunker 
Hill."  Before  the  summer  had  passed,  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  "  Wasp,"  after  capturing  the 
"  Frolic,"  had  herself  been  taken,  and  another  United 
States  sloop  bearing  the  same  name  was  built  by 
Orlando  1>.  .Merrill  and  launched  in  Sejitember.  The 
"  .\rgus"  and  "Antelope"  letters  of  marijue  were 
soon  at  sea  and  all  did  good  service  in  thinning  imt 
the   merchant  fieets  of  the   enemy.     The   career  of 
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Captain  Wni.  Nichols,  of  the  "  Decatur,"  deserves  a 
more  extended  mention.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
William  Nichols  and  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1781.  In  17%  he  began  his  sea  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  been  taken  twice  by 
the  French — once  in  the  "Fox,"  in  1798,  and 
again  in  the  "  Rose"  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  last  capture  he  was  sent  into  Guada- 
loupe,  from  which  place  he  escaped  in  a  Swedish 
vessel  and  finally  reached  New  York.  Before  the 
War  of  1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig 
''Alert,"  owned  by  Captain  Benjamin  Pierce,  one  of 
the  prominent  ship-owners  of  Newburyport  of  that 
day.  Captain  Pierce  gave  the  vessel  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington a  picture  of  the  brig  is  preserved.  While  in 
command  of  the  "  Alert,"  Captain  Nichols  was 
chased  by  the  British  frigate  "  Vestal,"  soon  after 
leaving  Bordeaux  and  obliged  to  surrender.  A  prize 
crew  was  placed  on  board,  and  Captain  Nichols  and 
his  mate  and  three  sailors  were  left  in  her.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  "  Vestal"  Captain  Nichols, 
watching  his  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mate,  regained  i)Ossession  of  the  brig,  putting  the 
Englishmen  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  a  compass 
and  setting  them  adrift.  Shortly  after  the  recapture 
he  was  overhauled  by  another  British  frigate,  and 
although  he  claimed  that  he  had  already  been 
searched,  he  was  taken  prisoner -and  carried  into 
Portsmouth,  England,  where  the  "Alert"  was  con- 
demned and  sold.  This  was  one  of  those  outrages 
which  finally  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  Captain 
Nichols  managed  to  escaj^e  his  captors  at  a  public 
inn,  where,  with  prudence  in  drinking  on  his  part,  he 
induced  imprudence  on  theirs,  and  gave  them  the 
slip.  After  many  trials  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Liverpool  and  securing  a  passage  home. 

Soon  after  his  return,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig  "Decatur," 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tons  burthen, 
costing  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  mounting 
fourteen  guns,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Her  principal  owner  was  the  owner  of  the 
"  Alert,"  Benjamin  Pierce.  Soon  after  leaving  New- 
buryport, by  his  courage  and  good  judgment,  he 
quelled  a  mutiny  among  his  men  and  only  a  few 
hours  after,  so  completely  had  he  made  himself  the 
leader  of  his  crew,  he  captured  the  bark  "  Duke  of 
Savoy"  and  the  next  day  the  brig  "  Pomona."  Within 
a  week  from  leaving  port  he  had  taken  one  bark  and 
four  brigs.  His  prizes  had  so  far  depleted  his  crew 
that  he  decided  to  return  to  the  United  Slates.  On 
the  way  he  was  overhauled  by  the  English  ship  "  Com- 
merce," carrying  fourteen  guns,  and  a  desperate  fight 
ensued,  in  which  Captain  Nichols,  by  giving  orders  to 
shoot  every  man  at  the  whsel,  rendered  his  antagonist 
unmanageable  and  won  a  signal  victory.  The  cargo 
of  the  "Commerce"  consisted  of  325  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
118  puncheons  of  rum,  77  bales  of  cotton,  225  bags  of 


coflee  and  some  other  general  cargo.  The  "  Decatur" 
arrived  safely  in  port,  having  in  fifty  days  captured 
ten  prizes. 

Alter  refitting,  Captain  Nichols  started  on  a 
second  cruise  in  the  "Decatur "  capturing  several 
prizes,  whose  prize-crews  had  so  reduced  the  number 
of  her  men,  that,  when  overtaken,  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  by  tlie  British  frigate  "  Surprise,"  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  obliged 
to  haul  down  his  fiag.  He  was  carried  into  Barbadoes, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  the  captain  of  the  "  Ves- 
tal," from  whom  he  had  recaptured  the  "  Alert,"  and 
placed  in  close  confinement  on  board  the  prison  ship. 
His  place  of  imprisonment  was  a  cage  built  on  the 
quarter-deck,  fivefeetwideandseven  feet  long,  and  after 
thirty-four  days  confinement,  he  was  taken  on  board 
the  frigate  "Tribune,"  and  ciuried  to  England.  Upon 
his  arrival  there  he  was  .subjected  to  the  same  severe 
treatment,  heavily  ironed  and  refused  all  parole.  A 
remonstrance  of  the  United  States  government  was 
followed  by  the  close  confinement  of  Captains  Wood- 
worth  and  Barrs,  two  British  privateer  masters,  with 
the  same  treatment  as  that  under  which  Captain 
Nichols  was  .suffering.  After  a  sharp  correspondence 
between  the  two  governments,  the  English  authori- 
ties yielded  and  issued  the  following,  for  a  copy  of 
which  the  writer  of  this  narrative  is  indebted  to  the 
files  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  from  which  also  this 
sketch  of  Capt.  Nichols  is  almost  literally  drawn  : 

"  By  tbo  CgniniiKsioners  for  coDducting  His  Majesty's  transport  ser- 
vice, fur  tailing  care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  for  tbe  caro  and 
custody  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"These  are  to  certify  that  Mr.  WiHiam  Kichols,  as  described  on  the 
back  tiereof,  an  American  prisoner  of  war,  late  master  of  tbe  *  llecatur,' 
American  mercbant  vessel  or  privateer,  bas  been  released  from  Cbatbam, 
and  permitted  to  return  to  tbe  tJnited  States  of  America  in  exchange  for 
Mr.  W.  Barrs,  taken  when  master  of  the  '  Liverpool  Packet,"  British  pri- 
vateer, late  a  jirisoner  of  war.  And  whereas  the  said  Mr.  Nichols  is  per- 
mitted to  proceed  direct  and  without  delay  from  Chatham  to  Dartmouth, 
where  immediately  on  bis  arrival  be  is  to  present  himself  to  Mr.  Jno. 
Puddeconibe,  tbe  board's  agent,  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  embarked  on  the 
'Saratoga  '  cartel  for  America.  .\1I  and  singular,  His  Majesty's  othcers, 
civil  and  military,  are  hereby  desired  and  requested  to  suffer  him  to  pass 
accordingly,  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation  whatever,  provided 
he  leaves  the  kingdom  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  hereof ;  but  if 
be  should  deviate  from  tbe  route  hereby  pointed  out,  or  be  found  in  tl  is 
country  after  the  time  allowed  to  him,  he  will  J)e  liable  to  immediate 
apprehension  and  imprisonment.  Given  under  hand  and  seal  of  office 
at  London  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  1813. 

"George  N.  Geobgk. 

"  J.  Douglas. 

"John  Forbes." 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Capt.  Nichols  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  brig  "  Harpy,"  of  Balti- 
more. She  was  fitted  out  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  sailed  Oct.  1,  1814.  While  in  command  of 
that  vessel  he  captured  the  ship  "  Amazon,"  Oct. 
10th  ;  the  ship  "  Bridget,"  Oct.  15th  ;  the  brig 
"  Halifax  Packet,"  Oct.  16th  ;  the  ship  "Garland" 
and  schooner  "  Britannia,"  Oct.  19th  ;  the  ship 
"Jane,"  Oct.  29th;  the  brig  "William  Nielson," 
Nov.  13th  ;  the  schooner  "Nine  Sisters,"  Dec.  24th  ; 
the  ships  "  William  and  Alfred,"  and  "  Jane,"  and  the 
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brig  "  Louisa,"  January  3, 1815,  malving  eleven  vessels 
in  eijrlity-five  (lavs.  Onoof  these  |ii'i/o.s  sent  home  was 
valued  at  $.'!()0,OI)(),  anil  anumtr  his  piisiiners  were  a 
niajiir-gcneral    and  fitlier  iillieers  ul'ihe    Hritisli  army 

During  the  war,  thiiugh  many  nidnllis  a  jirisDner 
and  inactive,  ho  cai>tured  twerity-rJL'lit  prizes  and  six 
hundred  jirisoners,  nial<ing  u|i  a  rei-urd  uhi  -li  cannot 
]irohably  be  e.Kcelled  by  any  in  the  naval  annals  lA' 
our  (iwn  or  any  other  nation. 

After  the  elose  of  the  war  Caiitain  Nichols  was  vn- 
iraged  in  the  merchant  service  from  Ncubnryport, 
principally  with  Russian  ports,  and  relired  I'rom  the 
sea  in  the  year  IS.'JD.  .V  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  by  President  I'olk  in 
1.S4.'),  and,  notwithst.mding  his  eminent  services  in 
liehalf  of  his  country,  was  succeeded  by  a  Whig  on 
the  change  of  the  adnnnistratiim  in  IS-ii).  He  died 
at  his  homo  on  Harris  IStreet,  Febrnary  \'2,  ISdS,  and 
beside  the  imperishable  record  of  his  heroism,  there 
were  only  left  of  his  possessions  two  swords,  a  barome- 
ter, a  silver  tea  service  and  a  kw  papers  to  tell  the 
btory  of  his  life. 

In  this  record  Cajitain  Harry  Parsons  must  not  be 
overlooked.  He  commanded  the  letter  of  marque 
'Argus,"  and  met  with  success  far  inferior  to  that  of 
CJaptain  Nichols,  but  yet  large  and  creditable.  Be- 
sides these  two,  there  were  few  wliose  cruises  were  not 
either  failures  or  only  slightly  prolitalile.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  who  were  either  cap- 
tured or  lost  or  returned  to  port  with  nothing  of 
adventure  or  gain.  <)n  the  whole,  it  is  doubtlhl 
whether  the  returns  from  privateering  eipmled  the 
outlay.  Though  the  captures  by  that  branch  of  the 
American  naval  service  were  small,  considering  the 
miniber  of  vessels  along  the  seaboard  emjiloyed,  its 
very  existence  threatened  such  injury  to  British  com- 
merce, that  the  means  adopted  by  (ireat  Britain  to 
prevent  it,  by  either  keeping  her  vessels  at  home  or 
diverting  her  shi[)s  of  war  from  hostile  cruises  to  the 
services  of  convoying  her  fleets,  as  to  give  it  an  im- 
portance and  value  which  no  tangible  results  could 
estimate  or  measure. 

With  peace  came  congratulations  and  joy,  (pndi- 
fied,  however,  by  the  burdens  of  debt  and  taxation 
which  rested  iLcavily  on  every  member  ol'  tlie  com- 
munity. But  before  entering  upon  the  third  period 
of  our  narrative,  which  opened  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  some  further  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
prominent  men  during  the  |)eriod  which  that  event 
terminated.  As  the  town  had  advanced  in  po[>nla- 
tion  and  education  and  business,  the  number  of  such 
men  had  been  steadily  increa.sing,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  impossible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  sketch,  to  do  justice  to  all. 

The  most  notorious  man  of  this  |)eriod,  of  course, 
was  Timothy  Dexter.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  concerning  his  character  and  lil'o. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  concerning  them  that 
his  folly  was  merely   the  mask  of  wisdom  and  that 


often,  when  the  object  of  ridicule,  he  was  ilisguising 
sagacious  investments  and  entcrpri.-es.  He  tolerated 
the  popular  belief  that  his  shi|inu'nt  of  warming-pans 
to  the  West  Indies  was  ma.le  in  ignorance  of  ibe 
climate  of  that  hit  itude.  and  indccl  ciiconragrd  that 
belief  in  onlcr  that  the  real  purpose. if  his  speeulat  ion 
might  not  be  known,  and  that  hi'  might  l)e  ahnie  in 
the  market.  He  was  born  in  MaMcn,  .laiuiary  22, 
1747,  and  died  at  Newbury p<irt  October  22,  ISdH,  giv- 
ing in  his  will  to  that  town  :?2000,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town  out- 
si<le  of  the  poor-house. 

One  of  the  eminent  sons  of  Ncwbnry|i(irt,  born 
within  tlie  period,  but  bettc^r  known  in  other  localities, 
was  (lardirier  Spiing.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  .Spring,  cha|ilain  in  the  army  under  Arnold 
in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  the  death 
of  Rev.  Christopher  Bridges  Marsh,  the  jiastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  (died  in  1773),  the 
church  was  without  a  minister  fVn- four  years.  An  in- 
vitation was  .sent  to  Rev.  Samuel  Spring  to  ]ireach  as 
a  candidate.  His  answer  was  datc<l  Tieonderoga, 
August  12th,  in  which  hedeclincil  the  invitation  as  in- 
compatible with  his  engagement  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  At  a  later  date  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  finally  ordained  in  August,  1777,  rennuningas  the 
]iastor  of  the  church  until  his  death,  iu  1819.  His 
son  (ianliner  was  burn  in  Newburyport,  February  24, 
17X">.  At  an  early  age  his  parents  determined  to 
prepare  him  for  the  legal  profes-ion,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  grammar  school  education,  he  fitted  for  college 
under  the  direction  of  TheophiUis  Parsons,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1805.  The  next  three  years  he  spent 
in  teaching  school  in  Bermuda  and  reading  law  with 
.judge  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  and  in  1808  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Soon  after  beginning  jiractice  he 
abandoned  law  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover.  In  1809  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
August  10,  1810,  he  was  settled  over  the  society 
worshipping  in  the  Brick  Church  on  Beekman  Street, 
in  Now  York.  In  1861  the  society  removed  to  their 
new  edifice  on  Murray  Hill,  and  though  repeatedly 
urged  to  accept  )irofessorshiiis  in  Hamilton  and  Dart- 
mouth (colleges,  he  remained  with  the  soi'iely  in  the 
faithlhl  performance  of  his  ]iastoral  work  until  hi.s 
death,  in  1874.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
ministry  the  Rev.  William  O.  T.  Shedd  was  his  assist- 
ant. He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which 
are  "  The  Attraction  of  the  Cross,"  1845  ;  "  Tlu^  Mercy- 
Seat,"  1849;  "Fir.st  Things."  1851;  "Tlie  (ilory  of 
Christ,"  1852;  "The  Power  of  the  Pulpit,"  1S4S; 
"The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,"  1844  ; 
"Memoirs  of  Rev.  S.,I.  Wells."  1820;  "Pulpit  .Min- 
istrations," 18G4  ;  and  "  Pcr.sonal  Reminiscences," 
18C)t;. 

.John  Pierpont,  one  of  the  town  committee  in  1X12 
to  protest  agaitist  the  war,  was  born  in  l/itelili(dd. 
Conn.,  A[iril  rt,  1785.  In  early  life  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  academy  of  Dr.  Backus,  at  Bethlehem,  and 
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in  1805  took  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  William  Alston,  in  South  Carolina,  which  he 
retained  four  years.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at 
the  Litchfield  school,  and  when  admitted  to  the  har, 
settled  in  Ncwburyport  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. After  a  few  years  he  abandoned  law  and 
entered  mercantile  life  in  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
This,  too,  he  aliandoned  in  1816,  and  studied  theology 
preparatory  to  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  the  Hollis 
Street  Unitarian  church,  April  14,  l.Sin.  During  his 
pastorate  his  pronounced  views  on  the  temperance 
question,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
caused  dissensions  among  his  people,  and  in  1845  he 
asked  for  his  dismi.-sion.  He  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Troy,  New  York,  until  1849, 
when  he  took  a  settlement  over  the  Medford  Unitarian 
Society,  which  he  terminated  by  his  resignation  April 
6,  1856.  He  was  active  in  the  anti-slavery  as  well  as 
the  temperance  cause,  and  was  the  candidate  at  one 
time  of  the  Liberty  party  of  Massachusetts  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  1850  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  in  his  district  for  Congress.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-six  he  took  the  position  of  chaplain  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  Rebellion,  but  soon 
left  the  field  for  a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington.  He  published  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
X840,  and  was  the  compiler  of  the  American  First 
Class  Book,  whicii  for  a  long  time  held  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  New  England,  and  though  superseded  by 
others,  has  never  been  equaled.  He  was  a  man  more 
than  six  feet  high,  erect  in  figure,  quick  and  firm  in 
step,  with  a  face  exhibiting  unusual  firmness  and 
strength,  with  a  spirit  as  bold  and  undaunted  as  it 
was  sympathetic  and  gentle.  Many  of  his  poetical 
pieces  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  combining,  as 
did  their  author,  tenderest  beauty  with  fervid  fire. 
Many  readers  of  this  sketch  will  remember  the  fol- 
lowing striking  passage  in  the  oration  delivered  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment in  1825  : 

"  Let  it  riiotill  il  met  tli»  sun  in  liis  c-oming  ;  let  tlie  earliest  lis.'Iit 
of  tlio  moruins  K'W  it,  unci  irarting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  sum- 
mit." 

Let  those  who  would  learn  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  Webster  received  the  inspiration  for  this  senti- 
ment turn  to  the  "  Pilgrim  Ode,"  written  by  Mr. 
I'ierpont  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  December  22,  1824,  in  which 
they  will  find  the  following  stanza,  unsurpa.ssed  for  its 
brilliant  imagery  : 

"  The  PilKrini  fathers  are  at  rest ; 

When  Snmmer'H  tlirjned  on  llitlh, 
Ant)  the  world's  warmlireast  is  in  venture  dre^seil, 

Uo,  stand  in  the  hi!l  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  tliat  hallowe<l  spot  is  cast ; 
And  tl^e  evening  snn,  as  lie  leaven  the  world. 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last." 

Mr.  Pierpont  died  in  Medlbrd,  Massachusetts, 
August  27,  1866. 


Moses  Brown  was  born  in  1743,  in  that  part  of 
Newbury  which  is  now  the  town  of  West  Newbury. 
His  birthplace,  as  stated  by  O.  B.  Merrell  in  t\ieNew- 
huryport  Herald,  from  the  files  of  which  this  sketch 
of  Mr.  Brown  is  taken,  was  the  farm  known  as 
Brown's  Springs.  His  education  was  limited  to  that 
which  the  common  schools  could  furnish,  and  in  his 
neighborhood  the  school  was  a  movable  one,  often 
far  away  from  his  home.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
bound  out  to  serve  his  time  with  a  chaise-maker, 
whose  shop  was  on  Prospect  Street,  in  what  is  now 
Newburyport.  Young  Brown  was  faithful,  both  to 
himself  and  his  master,  and  when  of  age  set  up  a  shop 
on  his  own  account  for  making  and  repairing  car- 
riages. He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  as  he  accumulated 
a  little  money,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  when 
there  were  no  savings  banks,  nor  small  stocks  to  in- 
vest in,  he  secured  opportunities  of  sending  small 
ventures  to  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  ports  to  which 
Newburyport  vessels  might  be  bound.  These  ventures 
con^isted  of  small  articles  of  merchandise,  or  hats  or 
shoes,  or  dried  cod  and  pickled  fish  or  any  other  arti- 
cles which  he  thought  would  sell  at  a  profit.  Sometimes 
a  small  box  of  fish  costing  five  shillings  would  sell 
for  forty  shillings,  and  perhaps  oranges  taken  in  pay 
at  two  cents  a  dozen  would  bring  at  home  five  or  six 
times  as  much.  If  the  venture  were  a  larger  one^ 
perhaps  a  barrel  of  molasses  or  a  box  of  sugar  would 
be  taken  in  return,  and  readily  sold  in  the  Newbury- 
port market.  In  this  way  the  fortunes  of  many  men 
found  their  foundations  soon  laid,  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  one  of  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  carriage  business  was 
given  up,  and  the  purchase  made  of  the  wharf  at  tlie 
foot  of  Green  Street,  then  called  Hooper's  wharf 
Other  investments  in  real  estate  were  not  long  after 
made,  of  which  the  square,  called  Brown's  Square 
given  by  him  to  the  town,  was  a  part.  At  the  close 
of  his  career  he  was  probably  the  largest  owner  of  real 
estate  in  Newburyport.  During  the  earliest  part  of 
his  business  life  he  lived  in  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Charter  Streets,  but  in  his 
later  days  bought  and  occupied  the  house  on  State 
Street,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Tristram  Dalton 
in  his  palmy  days. 

It  affords  some  indication  of  the  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Newburyport,  to  state  that  Mr.  Brown,  only 
one  of  its  many  merchants,  at  one  time  owned  twenty 
brigs  and  schooners  sailing  to  ports  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Russia.  A  portion  of  the  molasses  re- 
ceived from  the  West  Indies  was  used  in  the  distill- 
ery which,  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
business,  was  carried  on  by  him.  During  the  em- 
bargo and  the  War  of  1812  Mr.  Brown  suSered 
heavy  lo.sses,  but  they  were  nothing  compared  with 
the  deprivations  of  the  poor  mechanic  and  laborer, 
and  to  those,  in  the  midstof  his  losses,  he  was  a  father 
and  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  merchants  w'ho  built  the 
"  Mcrriinac  "  in   1798,  and  loaned  her  to  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  all  throujjli  the  troubles  wliioli  that  vessel 
was  built  to  assist  in  reiuoving,  lie  was  always  active 
ami  useful  in  his  jiatriotic  ellbrts  to  upholil  aiul  aid 
the  govei'iunent. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  ol' which  he  was 
one  of  the  associate  founders,  received  from  him  a  gift 
of  $1(),0()0,  and  the  town  of  Newburyport  owes  much  to 
his  liberality.  ]k>siiles  the  sift  i>f  Brown'sSi|Uare  to  the 
town,  he  made  a  beijuest  to  the  town,  which  the  lol- 
lowing  clause  in   liis  will   will   explain: 


*'  I  Rive  and  ln^riu.-(ith  to  tlii'  iiilial.itji: 
aforeKiid,  Ihf  sum  ufsix  lli.,iiKin.l  .lulluii 
|..,rt  i>fii  gniinniiu  mIi,..i1  in  «i.l  town  lo 
tlnit  a  S|R-cial  cominiUw  fihaU  la'  annual 


iul'llM-  town  (.f  N.-\vlinivp<,rt 
as  a  fninl  for  tlie  use  and  sup- 
(■.•f.  And  I  ilo  lierel.y  direct 
cdlosen  at  llie  ineetinK  of  the 


►aid  inhal.itants  In.lden  in  tlie  month  of  Manli  aTinually,  for  tlie  pni- 
l.ose  of  managing  and  taliing  eare  of  tlie  ►;iid  fund  until  a  lioard  of 
Trustees  ma}  lie  establislied  lor  that  iiurpose. 

•■And  I  do  e.viireftsly  dileet  that  the  said  |.rin.  i]ial  sum  of  six  thousiiiid 
doIlai-8  sliall  bo  kept  at  interest,  and  that  interest  and  produie  thereof 
shall  he  applied  and  added  to  the  sahl  priniipal  sum  of  six  thuusaud 
ilollars  until  the  sum  shall  aeciimulato  and  amount  to  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  before  any  part  of  the  siiid  interest  or  prodnee  shall  be 
applied  and  appropriated  towards  thi:  support  of  said  sellout,  and  when 
the  said  principal  sum  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
then  the  annual    interest  and  produce  ot  the  sain.' shall    be  applied  for 

and  towards  the  snp|iol  t  of  a  Uralnliiar  Scl 1  in  Ihe  said  tow  n  of  New- 

l.uij].ort  forever." 

Tlie  will  w;is  dated  October  2,  1S24,  but  by  a 
codicil  dated  April  2,  1S27,  the  fund  was  rei|nired  to 
accumulate  until  it  reached  titteen  thousand  dollars 
before  its  income  could  be  useil.  "  And  if,"  says  the 
codicil,  "  tlie  inhabitants  of  said  town  shall  discon- 
tinue or  neglect  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  in 
said  town  for  the  space  of  one  full  year,  at  any  one 
time  in  continuance,  then  the  said  beijuests  shall  be- 
come forfeited  thereby." 

Mr.  Brown  died  t'ebruary  ^t,  1827,  leaving  a  large 
e.state.  By  the  death,  in  188b,  of  his  granddaughter, 
Sarah  White  Hale,  widow  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hale  and 
daughter  of  William  B.  Bannister,  a  considerable 
amount  of  entailed  [iroperty  in  Isewburyport  was  re- 
leased from  an  enttiil  which  was  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1782, '88, 1801. 

William  Bartlett,  descended  from  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Newbury,  was  born  in  Newbury- 
jxirt,  .January  JU,  1748.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schoids  and  was  ajiprenticed  to  a 
trtide.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  accumulated 
a  small  amount  of  money,  and  with  this  he  bought  a 
small  piece  of  a  vessel,  which  made  a  successful 
voyage  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  wealth.  For 
more  than  titty  years  he  was  an  active  merchant,  jjass- 
ing  through  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  the  compli- 
cations with  France,  the  embargo  and  the  War  of  1812, 
without  any  serious  check  to  his  career.  He  was 
one  of  theselectiuen  in  1784,  '8,5,  1801,  and  w:us  always 
relied  U|)on  in  emergencies  by  his  fellow-citi/.eiis 
for  judicious  advice.  He  was  one  of  the  associate 
founders  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  and 
gave  $30,000  towards  its  establishment.  He  subse- 
(luently  endowed  a  professorship  and  erected  a  dwell- 


ing-house for  its  incumbent.  His  total  beiielactions 
to  this  institution  are  said  to  have  reached  s2."iiMiOO. 
He  died  at  Newbury [mrt,  Fel.iruary  8,  bS41. 

.lohn  Barnard  Swett  was  descended  from  .loliii 
Swett,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newbury.  He 
was  born  in  Marblehead  in  17-')2  and  grailualed  at 
Harvard  in  1707.  Hestudud  nii'dicinein  Ivliiiburgh 
under  Dr.  William  Allni  and  alterwards  attended  the 
hospitals  in  Paris,  returning  lionu-  in  1  77.S.  He  joined 
the  army  as  surgeon  and  took  part  m  the  expeditions 
to  Rhode  Island  ami  the  Penobscot.  After  his  return 
he  became  eminent  in  his  profession  and  died  in  17'.bl 
from  yellow  fever,  on  its  visitation  to  Xewbiiryport  in 
that  year. 

Nathaniel  Bradstreet  was  born  in  Topslield  ( )ct.  4, 
1771.  'He  graduated  at  Harvartl  in  17il.'i  and  taught 
school  in  Plymouth  immediately  after  leaving  college. 
While  teaching  he  was  a  student  in  medicine  with 
James  That  her,  of  I'lymouth,  and  a  fellow-student 
was  Benjamin  Shurtliti',  a  graduate  of  Brown  in  17iK), 
and  the  recipient  of  tin  honorary  degree  from  Har- 
vard in  1802.  Both  married  I'lymouth  ladies, — Dr. 
Bradstreet.  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Crombie,  and 
Dr.  Shurtlilf,  Sally,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Shaw.  The 
late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtliti",  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shnrt- 
liff  and  was  named  after  his  fellow-student  and  friend. 
Dr.  Bradstreet  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Abigail 
(Porter)  liradstreet,  of  Topsfield,  and  was  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet,  through  his  son 
,Iohn,  grandson  Simon,  great-grandson  vSimouandthe 
last  Simon's  son  Henry.  He  died  in  Newburyport 
Octolier  (!,  1828. 

.Jeremiah  Nelson  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1700,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1700.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  Newburyport  and  became  a  prominent  man  there 
during  the  troubles  with  France  and  the  last  war  with 
England.  He  was  an  active  and  uncompromising 
Federalist,  and  as  such  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Ninth  Congress  and  served  from  December  2,  1805,  to 
March  3,  1807.  He  was  again  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Si.xteenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Congresses,  and  served  from  December 
4,  181,5,  to  March  3,  1825,  and  again  a  niember  of  the 
Twenty -Second  Congress,  serving  from  December  0, 
1832,  to  March  2,  1833.  He  was  conspicuous  in  town 
alliiirs,  having  been  a  member  ofthe  Board  of  Select- 
men in  1809,  'lO,  'II,  and  died  at  Newburyport  (Jcto- 
ber  2,  1838. 

Of  Oliver  Putnam  there  is  little  to  record  concern- 
ing his  career.  He  wiis  born  of  humble  origin  in 
1778  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  early  life. 
By  good  Ibrtune  in  business  he  acquired  a  fortune  at 
an  early  age  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  culture 
of  his  mind  and  tastes.  He  ilietl  in  1827,  leaving  a 
will,  with  .Aaron  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  Edward  S. 
Rand  and  Caleb  Cushing  its  executors.  He  be- 
(jueathed  a  sum  of  money   for  the  support  of  a   free 
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school,  which  is  explained  by  the  following  clause  in 
his  will:  "The  residue  of  my  property  1  give  and 
bcqiicMth  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  English 
school  in  Newburyport,  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
wherever  they  may  belong,  and  the  executors  will,  if 
at  the  final  payment  of  the  foregoing  legacies  it 
should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  pay  it  over 
as  hereafter  provided;  but  if  at  that  time  it  should 
not  amount  to  that  sum  the  executors  will  retain  it 
to  accumulate  till  it  does,  and  then  pay  it  over  to 
trustees  for  that  purpose,  to  be  elected  by  the  select- 
men of  Newburyport.  After  the  appointment  of 
the  first  trustees,  vacancies  in  their  board  to  be 
filled  by  nomination  from  them,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  said  selectmen,  who,  besides,  are  al- 
ways and  at  all  times  to  have  and  exercise  the 
right  of  visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  to  the 
.security  of  the  funds,  and  that  the  interest  or  income 
of  them  is  applied  according  to  the  bequest. 

"  In  theselection  of  trustees  no  reference  is  to  be  had 
to  their  places  of  residence,  but  only  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  trust.  The  trustees  are  to  invest  the 
principal  in  good  and  sufficient  securities,  bearing 
interest  or  producing  income  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
siiid  selectmen,  to  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  or  income  only  of  which  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  school.  The  youth 
to  be  instiucted  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  {)arlicularly  in  the  Englidi  language  and  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  correct 
management  of  the  ordinary  afl'airs  of  life,  whether 
public  or  private,  but  not  in  the  dead  languages.  The 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  to  be  introduced  and 
used  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  on  experience  that  it 
can  be  done  with  advantage.'' 

A  further  allusion  to  this  bequest  and  the  school 
established  under  it  will  be  made  in  the  chapter  relat- 
ing to  the  schools  ol  the  town. 

Jacob  Little  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  and 
born  in  1797.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to 
New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  there  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  counting-room  of  Jacob  Barker,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  large  merchants  of  that  city. 
He  remained  with  Mr.  Barker  about  five  years,  when 
he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  an  exchange 
and  specie  In'oker.  It  was  his  habit  to  attend  closely 
to  his  office  business  during  the  day  and  to  visit  the 
retail  houses  in  the  evening  for  the  purchase  of  un- 
current  money.  In  1834  he  was  well  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  an  energetic,  industrious,  honest  business 
man.  He  gave  his  whole  time  to  his  business  until 
his  annual  income  amounted  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  the  introduction  of  railroad.s  he 
identified  himself  with  their  construction  and  thus 
added  to  his  accumulations  until  his  wealth  was 
measured  by  millions.  But  disasters  finally  fell  upon 
him.  After  his  first  failure  he  paid  finally  his 
debts  in  full,  and  had  a  large  fortune  left.  He  con- 
tinued in  business   with   varying   fortunes   until    his 


death,  March  28,  1865.  He  was  a  bachelor  until 
1844,  when  he  married  Miss  Augusta  McCarty,  sister 
of  Madame  de  Dion,  and  at  his  death  left  one  son. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  though  not  a  native  of 
Newburyport,  was  a  resident  during  a  part  of  this 
period  and  nidy,  therefore,  properly  be  mentioned. 
He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  born  in  Taun- 
ton, Mass..  December  9, 1773.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
varil  in  1792,  and  entered  soon  after  upon  a  mercantile 
life.  Finding  this  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  he  turned 
to  literature  and  politics,  and  established  a  paper 
called  the  Federal  Orren/.  In  1795  he  published 
a  poem  entitled  "Invention  of  Letters,"  which  at- 
tracted widespread  notice,  and  soon  after  another, 
entitled  "  Ruling  Passion"  which  added  to  his  repu- 
tation. In  1798  he  wrote  the  national  song  of  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  in  1799  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  dissolution  of  the  French 
alliance.  At  this  lime,  inclining  to  the  study  of  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Tneophilus  Parsons  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  remained  in  New- 
buryport several  years,  gaining,  however,  more 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  poet  than  as  a  lawyer. 
While  there  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  in 
January,  1800,  and  in  1801,  by  permission  of  the  Legis- 
lature, changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Thomas  to 
that  by  which  he  has  since  been  known.  He  gave 
as  a  justification  for  the  change  his  reluctance  to  be 
confounded  with  the  author  of  the  "Age  of  Reason," 
and  his  consequent  desire  to  bear  a  "  Christian"  name. 

Nor  must  John  Andrews  be  omitted,  who,  though 
a  native  of  another  town,  was  long  a  resident  in  New- 
buryport, and  an  example  before  its  people  of  the 
highest  virtues  of  a  Christian  life.  He  was  born  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  March,  1764,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1786,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Theology  from  his  alma  mater  in  1824.  Two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1788,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Newburyport, 
and  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Cary  over  the  First  Church  in  that  town.  Mr.  Cary 
died  November  24,  1808,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
resignation,  May  1,  1830,  Dr.  Andrews  remained  the 
sole  j)aslor  of  the  parish.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
ministry  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox,  and  the  Chris- 
tian  Register  in  a  notice  of  his  death  said  :  "  One  trial 
which  Dr.  Andrews  was  called  upon  to  meet,  which 
none  but  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  perhaps 
only  the  elders  among  them,  can  fully  understand,  was 
the  voluntary  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  the 
society  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  pastor — a 
trial  which  he  met  without  jealousy  or  repining, 
giving  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit  a  kind  welcome  to 
his  successor,  becoming  his  friend,  extending  to  him 
an  art'ection  almost  parental  and  thus  showing  that  as 
be  had  been  a  faithful  minister,  so  he  could  see 
another  occupy  the  pulpit  in  which  he  had  himself 
stood  tor  years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  charitable 
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of  hearers  and  one  of  the  best  of  parishioners."  lie 
died  in  Newlniryport,  Aiii^nst  17,  LSlo,  at  the  age 
of  eiility-o'.'.e  years. 

Kdward  Sjira^ne  Hand  was  the  oldest  son  ol' Ed- 
ward Kami,  and  Ilnlli  Sprai^ue,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
fSprairue.  I'Mward  Rand,  the  lather,  was  the  brother 
of  Dr.  Isaae  Rand,  of  lioslon.  and  lioth  were  sons  of 
Dr.  Isaae  Itan.l,  who,  before  th,'  battle  of  Hunker 
Hill,  lived  in  ( 'harlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Cani- 
bridire.  Ivlward,  the  fatlu>r,  reinnved  in  early  life  to 
N'ewbnryport.  and  was  larirely  engaijed  in  i)Usiness 
as  an  importer  of  English  woods  and  hardware.  Ed- 
ward Siiragiie  Rand,  the  son.  was  born  in  Newbury- 
jKirt,  June  :23,  1782,  and  at  the  aj^e  of  seven  years  by- 
eanic  a  i)U[iil  at  Dummer  Aeadeiny,  under  Ma.ster 
JMoody.  After  leaving  the  aeadeniy  he  entered  his 
father's  store,  and  remained  there  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Euro|)e  a.s 
.supercargo.  After  two  or  tliree  voyages,  in  ISOI, 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lie  established 
himself  as  a  commission  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  and 
continued  in  business  there  several  years.  After  his 
return  home  he  made  a  voyage  to  Russia,  and  on  his 
passage  home,  in  1810,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  finding  no  opportunity  of  leaving,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Norway  during  the  winter,  thus 
causing  the  belief  among  his  friends  thtit  he  had 
been  lost  at  sea. 

After  this  voyage,  previou.s  to  which  he  had  been 
married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  I'ettingel,  he 
remained  at  home  until  the  peace  of  l.si.'i,  when  he 
resumed  bu>iness  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
the  East  India  trade  and  a  general  freighting  business. 
In  1S21  he  bought  a  woolen-mill  in  Saiisbiiry,  in 
company  with  George  Jenkins,  John  Wells  and 
.lames  Horton,  which,  afterwards  enlarged,  became 
first  the  Sali.sbury  Manufacturing  Company  and 
later  the  Salisbury  Mills,  of  which  he  was  Ibr  many 
years  the  president.  From  182')  to  1827  he  was  presi- 
dentofthe  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  was  for  several  years 
Senator  and  Representative  in  the  Htate  Legislature. 
Mr.  Rand  died  in  Newburyport,  October  22,18(;;i,  leav- 
ing two  children, — the  late  Edward  S.  Rand,of  Boston, 
who  was  lost  at  Martha'.s  Vineyard,  on  board  the 
"City  of  Cidumbus,"  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  (i. 
Kelley,  of  Newburyport.  Another  daughter,  not 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  married  Dr.  S.  A. 
Arnold,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Inland. 

Francis  Todd  was  born  in  Newburyport,  February 
G,  177'J,  and  began  business  in  the  dry-goods  line  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  Ue  early  engaged  in  the 
West  India  and  Southern  carrying  trade,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  his  business,  and  enlarged  his  fleet  of 
vessels  to  carry  it  on.  Tlie  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar 
trade  with  the  South  and  the  West  Indies,  and  trade 
with  Russia,  South  America  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  came  within  his  gritsp  and  brought  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
world.     He  made  the  first  consignment  of  merchan- 


disc  to  ficorge  Peabody  when  he  began  busimss  in 
Baltimore,  and  always  retained  his  warm  Iriendsliip. 
An  obifuary  in  the  15oston  Jhillij  Ailn-r/ixir  of  De- 
cember 2,  ISfil,  from  which  this  sketch  is  idiielly 
drawn,  says  :  "  Jlr.  Todd  was  over  half  a  century  in 
active  commercial  business  without  interruption, 
enjoying  perfect  health,  from  his  uuiforni  regular 
and  temperate  habits  of  life,  lie  was  punelilions  in 
the  fulfillment  of  all  his  engagements  and  expected 
others  to  be  the  same  with  him,  libi'ral  to  all  who 
were  unable  from  misfortune  to  fidlill  tlieir  ctmtracts, 
and  ever  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  young  merchant 
commencing  life.  His  charities  were  freely  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor  and  worthy,  without  display, 
and  known  only  to  himself  and  the  recipients.  Mod- 
est and  retiring  in  his  habits,  having  no  tastes  for 
public  life,  he  ever  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
for  public  office,  considering  liissjihcre  was  especially 
intended  for  mercantile  pursuits."  He  died  in  New- 
buryport, on  Thursilay,  November  2S,  18(J1,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Nathaniel  Horton  was  biu'ii  and  entered  upon 
active  life  within  the  jieriod  now  under  consideration. 
He  was  born  in  178(5  and  early  in  life  engaged  wdlh 
his  brother,  Capt.  James  Horton,  in  the  satinet  man- 
ufacture, in  which  industry  he  was  among  the  earliest 
in  the  country  to  embark.  He  was  afterwards  in  the 
shoe  trade.  In  the  exciting  political  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jeffer.son  and  Madison  he  was  an 
ardent  Democrat,  and  with  all  his  etiergies  sustained 
the  measures  which  the  government  thouglitit  neces- 
sary to  adoDt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lioanl  of 
Selectmen  in  1831, '32, '87, '-16, '48,  '41), '."iO, '.'.  1 ,  and  as 
its  chairman  introduced  President  Polk  to  the  people, 
on  his  visit  to  Newburyport  in  1847.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  city  government  in  18')1,  he  was  chosen 
alderman  for  Ward  4  and  continued  in  ollice  three 
years.  He  died  Saturday,  December  28,  18G1, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  the  Newhiiri/port  Ikraht, 
in  noticing  his  death,  said  :  "Ho  was  a  faithful  officer 
as  he  was  a  true  man  ;  he  was  a  gooil  officer  as  he  was 
a  good  citizen.  Strong-willed  and  sometimes  hasty,  lie 
was  manly,  high-minded  and  strictly  lionest.  He  did 
business  ibr  the  city  as  lie  did  it  for  himself,  and  his 
integrity  was  so  indisputable  that  no  one  thought  of 
obtaining  from  the  town  or  city  through  him  what 
they  woidd  not  have  expected  for  doing  the  same  ser- 
vices for  himself  as  a  private  man.  This  stern  integ- 
rity of  the  olden  lime,  and  this  iron  conscientiousness 
that  was  as  unbending  as  his  own  firm  will,  were  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  character,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  more  notice  as  they  are  less  common  now  than 
they  were  in  the  generation  to  wdneh  he  belonged. 
It  is  grand  to  see  a  man  so\stand  up  intellectually 
and  morally  in  his  own  sphere  and  strength  ;  to  go 
bravely  through  the  world  without  shrinking  from 
duty,  and  at  last  lie  down  at  the  end  of  so  m.aiiy  days 
and  fall  asleep." 

Before  closing  this  list  of  sketches  it  will  not  be 
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out  of  place  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  George  Pea- 
liorly,  of  London,  who  began  Ills  busine-s  career  in 
Newbiiryi)ort.  He  was  born  February  18,  1795,  in 
that  part  of  Danvers  whicb  in  1855  was  incorporated 
as  South  Danvers  and  in  1868  named  Peabody.  He 
there  received  his  early  education,  and  in  1811,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  left  >cho(d  and  entered  as  clerk  the 
store  of  his  uncle,  David  Peabody,  in  Newburyport. 
His  companions  there  in  social  life  were  Charles 
Storey,  Abner Caldwell  and  Francis  B.  Somerby,  and 
it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  last  of  May,  1811,  that 
these  young  men  started  for  home  from  Hart's  tavern, 
where  they  had  been  bowling,  and  young  Peabody, 
leaving  Storey  and  Caldwell  near  the  foot  of  Kent 
Street  and  Somerby  at  Market  Street,  proceeded  on 
alone.  On  reaching  Inn  Street  he  saw  flames  burst- 
ing out  from  Lawrence's  stable  and  gave  the  alarm. 
This  wax  the  beginning  of  the  great  fire,  as  it  is 
always  called,  which  swept  over  sixteen  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  most  compactly  built  and  the  busiest  part 
of  the  town.  More  than  two  hundred  buildings  were 
consumed  between  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Nearly  all  the 
shops  for  the  sale  of  dry-goods,  four  printing-offices, 
the  custom-house,  the  post-oflice,  two  insurance 
offices,  fourbook-.stores,  one  meeting-house  and  a  hun- 
dred dwellings  were  consumed,  and  suffering  and  pri- 
vation ensued  which  the  warm-hearted  liberality  of 
Boston  and  other  towns  only  partially  alleviated. 

Mr.  Peabody  remained  with  his  uncle  until  some 
time  after  the  fire,  when  he  made  arrangements  to  go 
into  business  in  Baltimore.  So  well  had  he  performed 
his  duties  as  clerk,  that  he  obtained  from  his  uncle 

•  and  Prescott  Spalding  and  others  a  joint  letter  to 
James  lleed,  a  large  wholesale  dry-goods  dealer  in 
Boston,  offering  to  be  security  for  Peabody  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $2500  for  goods  which  Mr.  Reed 
might  furnish  to  establish  his  store.  The  signers  of 
the  letter  were  all  customers  of  Mr.  Reed,  who  believ- 
ing that  he  could  trust  the  person  in  whom  they  put 
their  faith,  told  him  that  §2-500  would  be  raiher  a 
small  amount  to  start  a  dry-goods  store  in   Baltimore, 

.  and  offered  him  goods  to  the  amoujit  of  $2,500  more 
to -sell  on  commission  for  him,  so  that  not  only  did 
Mr.  Peabody  learn  his  first  business  lessons  in  New- 
buryjjort,  but  to  the  merchants  of  that  town  he  owed 
also  that  timely  aid  without  which  that  career  of 
prosi>erity  and  wealth  upon  which  he  afterwards 
entered  may  never  have  been  begun. 

Not  long  after  he  became  a  partner  of  JClisha  Riggs 
in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  New  York,  and  afterwards 
again  in  Baltimore.  During  all  this  period  he  made 
occasional  visits  to  Newburyport,  and  always  remem- 
bered with  |)leasure  his  old  friends  in  that  town.  A 
writer  in  the  Newburyport  //ecaW  remembers  hearing 
Frank  Somerby  on  a  morning  in  the  summer  of  1826  or 
'27  shout  to  Spalding,  "  Here  comes  George  Peabody." 
"I  locked,"  says  the  wi'iter,  "and  .saw  coming  down 
the  street  a  tall,  fresh-looking,  well-dressed  niau  of 


about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  swinging  his  right 
arm  and  shouting,  '  Hello  !  Frank.'  In  a  few  moments 
there  were  a  dozen  old  friends  gathered  about  him, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  gave  ample  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held."  This  was 
his  first  visit  to  Newburyport  since  he  left  it  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  before. 

In  1843,  or  thereabouts,  Riggs  and  Peabody  sepa- 
rated, and  their  business,  which  had  expanded  and 
largely  changed  its  character,  was  divided.  Riggs 
took  the  Baltimore  business,  Peabody  the  London  and 
Mr.  Corcoran,  who  had  been  some  time  also  a  partner, 
took  the  Washington.  His  career  iu  London  is  too 
well  known  to  be  restated.  Out  of  his  abundant 
wealth,  without  waiting  for  that  separation  from  his 
riches  which  death  must  eventually  cause,  he  preferred 
the  bestowment  of  benefactions  during  his  life.  In 
1852  he  gave  to  his  native  town  $20,000  for  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institute,  and  afterwards  increased  the 
amount  to  $200,000.  He  contributed  §10,000  to  the 
first  Grinnell  Arctic  Expedition,  and  in  1857  gave 
$300,000  to  found  an  institute  of  science,  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Baltimore,  afterwards  increasing 
it  to  $1,400,000.  For  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
London  he  gave  in  18(32  £500,000,  in  recognition  of 
which  the  Queen  presented  him  with  her  portrait,  and 
the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  after  his  death  the 
citizens  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  In  1866  he 
gave  to  Harvard  College  $150,000  to  establish  a  museum 
and  professorship  of  American  ai'chieology  and  eth- 
nology, and  afterwards  $1.50,000  to  found  a  geological 
professorship  in  Yale  College,  and  $2,000,000  to  the 
Southern  Educational  Fund. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  two  yens  before  his 
death,  he  gave  to  "  Edward  IS.  Mosely,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Henry  C.  Perkins,  Eben  F.  Stone  and  Joshua  Hale, 
and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  be  held 
by  them  in  trust  and  kept  permanently  invested,  and 
the  income  thereof  used  and  applied  in  their  discre- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  public  library  of  the 
city  of  Newburyport." 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Moses  Davenport  he  again 
visited  Newburyport  and  was  introduced  by  him  to 
the  people.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  gray-haired 
veteran  who,  on  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  :  "  Y^ou 
do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Peabody."  He  at  once 
replied  :  "  You  are  Prescott  Spaulding,  and  were  a 
clerk  in  the  store  next  to  ours  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
in  1811,  which  drove  me  away  from  this  good  old 
town."  An  old  lady  said  :  "  Let  me  shake  hands 
with  you,  Mr.  Peabody  ;  you  do  not  certainly  remem-  , 
ber  me."  "  Yes,  I  do,"  said  he,  after  a  moment ;  "I 
think  you  are  'Becca  Tracy,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  We  will  not  tell  these  gentlemen  about  our 
playing  whist  forty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Peabody  was  said  to  have  had  a  love-affaii'  in 
Newburyport,  and  it  was  further  said  that  the  father 
of  the  lady  said  :  "  George  is  a  very  good  young  man. 
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liut  he  has  no  money  ami  can  never  support  you  in 
the  style  you  must  live  in."'  lie  ilieil  in  L<iii(lori, 
jNovenibei'  4,  l.Sii'.l. 

William  Moultou  was  liorn  in  Slate  Sirci-1,  New- 
buryport,  August  l!l,  IS?:;.  II  is  aurrslors  wei-e  amoni; 
the  early  setlh-rs  of  IS'e\vl)nry.  On  his  uiother's  side 
they  went  there  in  1(;:{"),  and  on  iiis  lather's  in  l(i:!7. 
The  Moultons  were  ainoni;  the  pioneers  in  Kastern 
^  and  Central  >'ew  llanipshire,  and  the  town  of  Moul- 
tord)uroUi;h  derives  ils  name  frr>ni  them.  Mr.  .Moullon 
always  lived  in  Mewlniryporl,  ami  for  a  half  aeentury 
was  in  liusine.s.s  and  familiarly  ealleil  the  honest 
goldsmith.  Mo  man  enjoyeil  nr  dcserveil  a  higher 
reputation  for  those  nolile  i|iialil:i's  which  make  u|>  a 
manly  character,  .\swas  said  in  a  notice  nl'  him  after 
his  death,  by  the  late  Jianiel  .N.  ilaskell,  he  was  in- 
flexibly lionest,  clieerful  in  his  disposition,  kind  in  his 
feeling.s,  relialile  in  every  r(dation  of  life,  respected 
by  the  community  anil  beloved  by  his  kindred.  He 
was  not  ambitious  for  |)olilical  honors,  though  he  was 
pnblic-sjiirited,  and  when  in  the  liill  vigor  of  man- 
liood  took  an  active  ])art  in  all  movemenls  of  general 
interest.  He  was  for  many  years  the  only  original 
occupant  of  any  of  those  fine  man-ion-houscs  erected 
on  the  '■  Ridge"  of  High  Street  si.vty  years  ago.  He 
died  in  Newburypm-t,  February  l-i,  IJ^lil. 

William  Faris,  or  Farris,  was  born  in  ISidfist,  Ire- 
land, about  IToOand  c.iiuc  lo  .\ewbury|Hirl  when  be  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  early  enixaged  as  an  <illicer 
in  the  United  Slates  navy  during  ihe  Revolution.  He 
was  a  midshiinuan  in  the  frigate  "  lioston,"  and  after- 
wards served  as  lieutenant  an<l  commander  in  the 
privateer  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  after  a 
brief  employment  by  Jackson  i\;'rracey,  he  began  busi- 
ness ou  his  own  account  as  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Faris  &  Stock  cr.  This  fnm  were  bankers  for  the 
l'"reneh  relngecs,  and  he  is  known  to  liavc  stated  thai 
Louis  Philipjie  and  Chateaubriand,  on  Ihcir  arrival  in 
this  country,  went  to  Newburyport,  t«cw//n7'j,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Talleyrand,  then  living  in  the  house 
next  the  l)e.\ter  house,  in  his  counting-room,  and  that 
he  furnished  them  with  ad<litional  funds  i<ir  their 
western  journey.  He  further  stated  that  they  visited 
the  llalton  house,  in  Newliury,  while  tlicy  were  in 
town. 

Mr.  Faris  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  of  N'cwburyport  and  for 
several  years  was  a  member  of  the  Lcgi>lature.  He 
died  about  I80O,  at  tlic  age  of  eighty-lbnr  years. 

There  were  many  others  belonging  to  the  period, 
beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Itevidntion  and  end- 
ing with  the  peace  of  LSI '>,  whose  names  are  worthy 
of  mention,  but  wdnj  can  rei'eive  only  a  passing 
notice.  These  were  Uavid  Reabody  (the  uncle  of 
George  Reabody),  .lames  Caldwell,  RrescottSi)anl<ling, 
Arthur  Ciilnian,  Joseph  .Manpnind,  Jann's  Rrince, 
Nicholas  .lohnsoii,  John  Cook,  licnjamin  Pierce,  .Mi- 
cajah  Lunt,  Eben  Stocker,  Fbeii  Whe.'lwright,  Charles 
Story,  John    Wellij,  Sr.,   Rcter    Re    ISrcKjii,  Slephen 


Holland,  Jacob  and  Isaac  Stone.  Abraham  Wheel- 
wright, John  Cofnn,Timolhy  I'ilsbury,  Uavid  Wund 
and  others  too  numerons  to  minlioii,  all  of  whom 
perlbrmed  their  part  in  the  history  of  Ibcir  town. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  towns  in  who.se  I'arci'r  so  many 
of  their  citizens  are  I'ouml  to  have  performed  dci'ds 
and  lived  lives  wojlhv  ol'  a  la-tiiii;'  record. 


CHARTER     CXUV. 

NEWIU!];Yl>()i;T^(('»i-^'««rt/). 

Tuiini  I'Kiiion. 

From  the   Wiir  nf  IK[>  lo  llu  /u.-Mr/vorn^'mi  of  the  Citij. 

TllK  ne.'ct  period  in  the  history  of  Newburyport, 
e.xtending  from  the  [leace  of  ISl.'ito  the  annexation 
of  a  portion  of  Newbury  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  in  lS."il,was  not  especially  eventful.  It  began 
with  a  [lopulation  of  about  seven  thinisand — a  valua- 
tion in  round  numbers  of  about  three  million  five 
liundrtd  thousaml  dollars,  and  a  tonnage  of  about 
twenty-three  thousand  tons.  All  three  of  these  items 
had,  of  cimrse,  fallen  <ill'  during  the  war.  The  town 
had  gone  through  the  experiences  of  the  disastrous 
h^rcnch  and  linglish  complications  and  the  embargo. 
Between  Ihe  two,  and  as  if  these  were  m)t  enough  to 
break  the  courage  of  its  i>eople,  the  ravages  of  fire  had 
been  added,  and  yet  their  hearts  were  not  dismayed 
nor  their  hopes  entirely  clouded.  In  the  winter  of 
181G — 17  a  mercantile  company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  cod  lisheties,  and  in  the 
following  summer  sixty  vess<ds,  with  a  tonnage  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  ami  seventy-four,  were  em- 
]iloyed  \vith  profit  in  tlu-  bnsimss.  But  what  the 
town  gained  iu  this  branch  ol'  its  marine  interests  it 
nnire  than  lost  in  others.  With  the  peace  of  1815 
with  England,  came  also  jieace  in  F-^nrope,  and  the 
American  neutral  ship  w'as  no  longer  the  monopolist 
of  the  ocean.  Thus  when,  iu  181',),  the  coasting  and 
fishery  timnage  had  increased  to  ten  thousand  tliree 
hun.ilred  and  thirty-live  tons  from  live  thousaiul  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  tons  in  1810,  the  registered 
tonnage,  or  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  tra<le,  had 
fallen  in  the  same  time  fr(un  twenty-nine  thousand 
eight  liunilred  and  ninety-seven  tons  to  tiiurtecn  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-three.  In  ihe  same 
time  Ihe  populati<m  had  fallen  li-om  se\<'ii  Ihon.saml 
six  hundri'd  and  lhirty-f'i>ur  t<i  al)out  six  Ihousaml 
eight  hundred,  and  the  assessor's  valuation  lioin  seven 
millions  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars  to  (hicc  mil- 
lions forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  <lollars. 

Nor  was  the  peace  of  Euro[)e  the  only  cause  of  tlie 
decline  in  the  shipping  interests  of  Ihe  town.  As  has 
already  been  stateii,  the  centralizing  process  had  set 
in,  and  the  seaboard  towns  were  reluctantly  yielding 
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the  trade  they  once  enjoyed  to  Boston,  the  growing 
capital  of  New  England.  The  effect,  however,  of  this 
decline  of  commerce  would  have  been  less  disastrous 
had  the  capital  it  had  employed  been  at  once  diverted 
into  other  channels  of  industry.  But  while  wharves 
and  warehouses  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  decay, 
while  the  trades  of  the  cooper,  the  blacksmith,  the 
sail-maker  and  the  caulker  and  graver  languished, 
and  laborers  were  seeking  employment  where  little 
was  to  be  found,  the  capitalists  still  held  their 
ownership  in  navigation,  which,  though  hailing  from 
Newburyport,  never  touched  its  wharves,  and  yielded 
dividends  no  part  of  which  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  laborer  or  mechanic.  Except  so  far  as 
bare  household  expenses  were  concerned  and  the 
taxes  paid,  the  capitalist  might,  with  equal  benefit  to 
the  town,  have  held  his  residence  in  Boston  or  New 
York. 

And  again,  besides  the  centralizing  process  which 
was  naturally  going  on,  there  was  a  cause  of  its  has- 
tened movement  to  be  found  in  the  gradually  increasing 
size  of  vessels  and  the  difficulty,  amounting  at  last  to 
an  impossibility,  of  their  entrance  into  the  harbor 
across  the  bar. 

Up  to  1810  only  two  vessels  had  been  built  on  the 
Merriinac  exceeding  350  tons.  These  were  the  ship 
"Caledonian,"'  357  tons,  built  at  Amesbury  in  1805 
for  Thomas  Thomas  and  others,  and  the  ship  "  Mary- 
land," 895  tons,  built  at  Newbury  in  1807  for  Thomas 
Thomas  and  G.  Brown.  The  first  vessel  of  over  400 
tons  was  the  ship  "  Tally-Ho,"  420  tons,  built  in  New- 
bury in  1823  for  Rus'Sell  Glover,  of  Boston  ;  and  the 
first  of  over  500  tons  was  the  ship  "  Flavio,"  698  tons, 
built  in  Newbury  in  1839  for  Eben  Stone  and  others. 
While  the  average  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  built 
during  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  inclusive,  was 
124.V,  that  during  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1839, 
inclusive,  was  274.  Of  course  the  ten  following  years, 
beginning  with  1840,  would  show  a  much  higher 
average  even  than  that. 

How  soon  this  process  of  centralization  will  cease 
it  is  of  course  difficult  to  foresee.  That  it  will  at 
some  time  cease  is  as  sure  as  the  fact  that  we  are  as 
yet  a  young  nation,  with  its  resources  not  yet  fully 
developed,  and  that  the  changes  of  the  next  fifty 
years  will  be  as  .sudden  and  startling  as  those  of  the 
last.  The  conditions  of  trade  will  be  controlled  by 
the  same  law  which  controls  all  tributary  streams 
which,  when  they  have  filled  the  central  reservoir, 
will  flow  back  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  came. 
The  grain  and  cattle  trades  with  Europe,  now  in 
their  infancy,  but  destined  to  be  gigantic  in  their 
proportions,  cannot  long  be  conducted  along  the 
shore-fronts  of  populous  cities  and  must  seek  the 
cheaper  vacant  lands  of  the  outports  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit.  With  the  policy  of  our  government 
growing  more  liberal  from  year  to  year  to  improve 
our  rivers  and  harbors  by  the  removal  of  bars  and  the 
deepening   of  tide-water  basins,  the   ports   of  New 


England,  now  comparatively  deserted  by  navigation, 
must  in  time  become  the  recipients  of  the  overflow 
from  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  once 
more  be  the  scenes  of  active  commercial  life.  In  our 
rapidly  growing  country,  no  harbor  that  can  be  deep- 
ened and  made  accessible  by  the  use  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  scientific  skill,  can    long  remain  idle. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  President  Monroe  visited 
Newburyport.  A  Committee  of  Reception  was  ap- 
pointed of  which  Ebenezer  Mosely  was  chairman  and 
the  town  of  Newbury  was  invited  to  join  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  President  was  received  at  Ipswich  by  a 
deputation  of  Military  Officers  and  at  the  lower 
green  in  Newbury  a  Company  of  Cavalry  under 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Coleman,  with  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  a  large 
body  of  citizens  took  him  in  charge  and  escorted  him 
into  the  town.  After  the  ceremonies  of  reception  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  where  a  dinner 
was  provided  at  which  General  Swift  presided. 
After  dinner  the  President  proceeded  on  his  journey 
into  New  Hampshire. 

In  1820  the  "  Institution  for  Savings  in  New- 
buryport and  its  vicinity"  was  incorporated,  and 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  people  who  in  the 
increasing  depression  of  business  felt  the  necessity  of 
lessening  their  expenditures  and  laying  up  something 
to  meet  the  uncertain  days  of  the  future.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Its  present  officers  are  Edward  S.  Mosely,  Presi- 
dent: Isaac  PI.  Boardman,  and  Eben  F.  Stone,  Vice 
Presidents;  Philip  V.  Hill,  Treasurer;  Lawrence  W. 
Piper,  Secretary ;  and  George  W.  Pii)er,  Auditor.  Its 
deposits  are  about  $4,800,000. 

In  1854  the  Newburyport  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
was  incorporated,  and  is  also  a  prosperous  institution. 
Its  Treasurer  is  John  A.  Slaynard,  and  its  deposits 
are  more  than  $1,000,000. 

During  this  period  also,  the  Merrimac  Bank  was 
incorporated  June  25,  1795,  its  charter  terminating 
.Inly  1,  1805,  and  William  Bartlett  was  its  President. 
The  Newburyport  Bank  was  incorporated  iMarch  8, 
1803,  and  Dudley  A.  Tyng  was  its  President.  The 
Newburyport  Bank  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  Merrimac  in  1805  was  united  with  that  Bank 
and  continued  business  under  its  old  name  until  the 
expiration  of  its  charter  in  1S12,  William  Bartlett 
being  President  and  its  capital  being  S550,000.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1812  a  new  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  obtained  under  the  same  name 
with  a  capital  of  S210.000,  which  expired  in  1831. 
The  successor  of  this  Bank  is  the  present  Merchants 
National,  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Merchants' 
Bank  March  18,  1831,  and  has  a  capital  of  $120,000. 
In  1864  it  became  the  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

Another  Bank  bearing  the  name  of  the  Newbury- 
port Bank  was  incorporated  in  183G,  with  a  capital  of 
!ii!100,00o  which  was  wound  up  in  1845. 
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The  Mechanics'  Bank  whs  incuiporatod  in  1S13,  and 
has  a  capilal  of  $250.0(10.  In  IMiU  it  liorame  the 
^rochaiiics'  National  lianlc. 

TlifOreaii  Hanl<  was  inc-oipoiatnl  .Marcli  20,  IS:;;{, 
and  lias  a  capital  ol'S2o0,00O.  In  iMi-'i  it  Ijecanic  the 
Ocean  National  Hank. 

The  First  National  Hank  was  orpiiiizcd  in  1S()4, 
and  has  a  capital  of^;«)0,00(). 

In  182t)  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  bridge 
known  as  the  Newbnry])ort  Iiridiie,  cro.ssing  the 
Mcrrimac  from  the  foot  of  Siininicr  Street  to  the 
Salisbury  shore,  and  tini>licd  in  \X-7.  at  a  cost  of 
870,000  and  oiiened  on  the  1st  of  September  in  that 
year.  The  Essex  Merrimac  l!ridi;e  conru'cting  wliat 
was  Newbury  with  Salisbury  beini;  now  wilhiri  tlie 
limits  of  Newburyport  may  be  properly  referred  to 
in  this  narrative.  It  was  ]>rojected  in  1701,  and  a 
sid)scription  was  at  once  started  for  its  constnietion, 
of  whiih  the  following  is  a  copy  taken  from  the 
original  : 

"Xo.  1.  XF.vvr,  i;v  rnr.T,  Jlay  :i(illi,  IT'.H. 

"  IIVi.T.vn,  a  Bri.lKe  over  Jlcniliiack  l;l%<  I ,  I'n.iii  thf  [.unci  uf  tlic  lli.li- 
■Irlo  .loTiallmn  (irei-iik-.il,  Es(|iiirp,  in  XvwIht.v,  Id  l>i-i-r  I^lllIlll,  ami  I'rum 
tliosaiJ  Ishilid  to  Salislmr.v,  would  be  of  ver.v  fxtelisivo  utility,  by  afford- 
ing  ,1  Kife  Convpyance  to  Carriagt-s,  Teams  and  Travi-lk-rs  at  all  Bc-asous 
of  tho  yi-nr,  and  at  all  Tiuies  of  Tidu. 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  tlo  agree,  tbat  as  soon  as  a  convenient  Number 
of  Persons  bave  subscribed  to  tliis,  or  a  similar  Writing,  We  will  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  tlio  lloii'ble  General  Court  of  the  Comnionwealtb  of 
:\IaMsachn8otl>i,  praying  for  an  Act  incorporating  into  a  IJody  iiolitic  the 
subscribers  to  such  Writing,  with  Litjerly  to  build  such  liridge,  and  a 
Right  to  iicinan<i  a  Toll  equal  to  tbat  received  at  JIalden  liridge,  and  on 
like  Terms,  and  if  such  an  .\ct  shall  be  obtainerl,  then  we  severally  agree 
each  with  the  others,  that  we  will  hold  in  the  8»id  Bridae  tho  several 
shares  set  against  our  respective  Names,  the  whole  into  two  hundred 
shares  being  divided,  an<i  that  we  will  pay  such  sums  of  iloney  at  such 
Times  and  in  such  Manners  as,  by  the  saiil  proposed  Corporation,  shall 
be  directed  ami  required. 

Sanies.  I'lare  ,.f  aboile.  Shares. 

"  Edward  Hand,  Newburyport 10 

George  Searle,  Newburyi)(>rt 10 

Joseph  Tyler,  Newburyport 10 

Itichard  I'ikc,  Newburyport 4 

Joshua  Toppan,  Newburyport :) 

Eli7.abeth  Itobcrts,  Newburyport 2 

Andrew  &  V.  Frothingham,  Newburyport (i 

Jloies  Hoyt,  Newburyport 1 

Daniel  Ilorton,  Newburyport 1 

William  Tnel,  Newburyport li 

Itobert  Long,  Newburyport t 

S.  Eniers.in 1 

E.  Wheelwright 1 

W.  Coombs 0 

M.llrown Ill 

E.  Titcomb 1 

E.  tiawyer l 

J.  Burroughs I 

Jere.  I'earsou I 

Jon.  Marsh 1 

James  Prince 4- 

Ttiouias  White 4 

Sam   Bailey 4 

Joseph  (-"utter,  Newburyport ;i 

William  lugalls,  Newburyport 1 

Wm.  II.  I'ront,  Newburyport 2 

Wm.  Wyer,  Newburyport .1 

Wm.  H.  I'rout.Jr,  Newburyport 2 

Nathl.  Ilealey,  Hampton  Kails t 

Hannah  Punimer,  Newburyport , .1 

John  Mycall,  Newburyport 1 


Nathl.  Carter,  Jr.,  Newburyport in 

Thomas  Carv.  Newburyport C 

Tri.slram  Dalton.  Newlniiyiw.i  I In 

Tim.ithy  llo.\ter,  ^■e\^llu^.^  pnit M 

Tristram  Collin,  Newbui  vpurt :; 

Steph.  Cr,.ss,  Ncwbinypo.t o 

Iludley  A.  Tyiig,  N-wbury I.i 

Stephen  Hooper  b.r  Mi.'.s  Sarah  Hobiits,  Newbury Ill 

Stephen   Hooper  as  guardian   to  Thomas   W.  Hooper,  New- 
bury     o 

Joseph  .Swazey,   Newburyport 4 

True  Kimball,  Newbury 2 

Sam.Gerrisb,  Newbury 2 

Jacob  Brown 2 

S.  L.  Tyler 211 

Total 2011  " 

After  the  subscription  for  the  necessary  number  of 
shares,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  (ieneral  Court,  and 
on  the  13th  of  .Tune,  1701,  notice  was  served  on  the 
town  of  Newbury.  On  the  4tli  of  November  that 
town  voted  to  oppose  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and 
on  the  30th  of  November  reconsidered  the  vote. 
Finally,  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  reconsideration 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  representative  from  Newbury 
was  instructed  to  oppose  it.  On  the  IHh  of  .January, 
1792,  a  strong  remonstrance,  numerously  signed,  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court,  but  the  charter  was  granted, 
and  on  the  26th  of  November,  1792,  the  completed 
bridge  was  opened.  It  was  built  in  seven  months 
under  the  direction  of  Timothy  Palmer,  of  Newbury- 
port, a  native  of  Boxford.  On  tiie  4th  of  .Tuly,  1793, 
the  Efsex  Journal  says  that  "  Timothy  Dexter  deliv- 
ered an  oration  on  the  bridge,  which  Ibr  elegance  of 
style,  propriety  of  speech  and  force  of  argument,  was 
truly  Ciceronian.'' 

Until  18(38  these  two  bridges  were  toll  bridges.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  in  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  directing  the  county  commissioners, 
within  sixty  days,  to  lay  out  as  highways  the  several 
bridges  over  the  Merrimac  River,  known  as  ^Vndover 
Bridge  and  Lawrence  Bridge,  in  the  (  ily  of  Law- 
rence ;  Haverhill  Bridge,  between  Jiaverhill  and 
Bradford  ;  Rock  Bridge,  between  West  Newbury  and 
Haverhill  ;  Essex  Merrimac  Bridge,  between  Salis- 
bury and  Newburyport ;  Newburyport  Bridge,  between 
Salisbury  and  Newburyport ;  and  the  Essex  Bridge, 
over  North  River  between  Beverly  and  Salem  ;  and 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
damages  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
by  the  several  cities  and  towns  benelited  by  the  lay- 
ing out. 

Under  this  act  the  County  Commissioners  gave 
notit:e  of  the  laying  out  of  thtsc  bridges  on  the  -llh 
of  August,  18U8.  The  charter  of  the  Newburyport 
liridge,  having  expired  no  damage  was  awarded  to  its 
proprietors,  and  it  was  decreeed  "that  so  much  of 
said  bridge  as  lies  .southerly  of  a  line  drawn  three 
quarters  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  southern  end 
of  .said  bridge,  being  three-fourths  of  said  bridge  next 
adjoining  to  said  Newburyport,  shall  be  maintained, 
kept  in  repair  and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof 
and  of  raising  the  draw  in  said  bridge,  shall   be  paid 
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by  said  city  of  Newbiiryport ;  and  that  the  remainder 
of  said  bridge,  being  one-fourth  part  thereof  lying 
next  to  Salisbury,  aforesaid,  shall  be  maintained, 
kept  in  repair  and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof 
shall  be  paid  by  said  town  of  Salisbury." 

With  regard  to  the  Essex  Jlerrimae  Bridge,  the 
commissionei's  decreed  that  the  damages  sustained  by 
its  proprietors  amounted  t5  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  the  county  should  pay  ten  thousand,  the 
city  of  Xewburyport  ten  thou.sand,  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury five  thousand,  and  the  town  of  Amesbury  five 
thousand  dollars.  They  also  decreed,  "  that  so  much 
of  said  Essex  Merrimac  Bridge  as  lies  within  the 
city  of  Newburyport,  shall  be  maintained,  kept  in  re- 
pair and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be 
paid  by  said  city  of  Newburyport ;  and  that  so  much 
of  said  bridge  as  lies  within  the  town  of  Salisbury,  shall 
be  maintained,  kept  in  repair  and  supported  by  said 
town  of  Salisbury  ;  but  the  expense  thereof  and  of 
raising  the  draw  in  said  bridge,  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
moieties  by  said  town  of  Salisbury  and  said  town  of 
Amesbury ;  and  said  town  of  Amesbury  shall  re- 
imburse to  said  town  of  Salisbury,  one-half  the  ex- 
pense thereof" 

In  1824,  as  has  been  already  incidentally  stated, 
Lafayette  visited  Newburyport.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  most  gratifying  testimonials  of  respect 
wherever  he  went.  A  town-meeting  was  called  at 
which  the  selectmen  with  ten  other  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception.  The  31st  of  August  was  the 
day  arranged  for  the  visit,  and  it  was  expected  he 
would  reach  the  town  early  enough  in  the  day  to  en- 
able the  programme,  which  included  a  procession  in 
the  afternoon,  and  bonfires  and  fireworks  in  the  even- 
ing, to  be  fully  carried  out.  A  long  detention,  how- 
ever, at  Salem,  where  he  was  honored  by  a  public 
dinner  at  which  Judge  Joseph  Story  presided,  and 
later  detentions  at  Beverly,  where  he  was  addressed 
by  Robert  Rantoul,  at  I|)swicb,  where  Nathaniel  Lord 
addressed  him,  with  halts  at  Hamilton  and  Rowley, 
delayed  his  arrival  until  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  night. 
During  a  heavy  rain  he  was  escorted  into  the  town 
and  conducted  to  the  mansion  of  James  Prince,  now 
the  Public  Library  Building,  where,  as  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  narrative,  lie  occupied  the  room, 
and  bed  in  which  Washington  had  slept  during  his 
visit  ill  17S9.  Prince  Stetson,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Wolf  tavern,"  supplied  his  table  and  Charles  Stetson 
his  son,  afterwards  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Astor 
House  i  n  New  York,  was  detailed  for  sjiccial  attendance 
to  his  wants.  The  nextday  was  too  inclement  to  permit 
the  parade  of  schoolchildren  which  had  been  intend- 
ed, and  Lafayette  went  on  his  w'ay  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  a  ball,  and  from  whence 
he  returned  to  Boston,  passing  though  Newburyport 
in  the  early  morning  wilhout  ceremony  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 


We  are  brought  now  to  what  was  the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  Newburyport.  To  all  other  causes 
which  had  operated  to  depress  its  commerce,  the  Nav- 
igation Laws  of  1820  had  been  added,  serving  still 
more  to  discourage  capitalists  and  trade.  From  1810 
to  1820,  the  population  had  fallen  from  7(5554  to  6852, 
and  in  1830  it  had  fallen  still  further  down  to  6741. 
The  tonnage  of  the  town  had  been  also  reduced  from 
35,296  tons  in  1810  to  16,.577  in  1830,  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-half.  The  tide  was  at  its  lo.wesl  ebb. 
The  market,  which  in  earlier  days  had  been  filled  with 
country  teams,  was  almost  deserted  ;  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  commerce  had  well- 
nigh  disappeared,  and  masters  of  vessels,  once  active 
on  the  sea,  were  spending  their  time  in  the  Reading 
Room  and  Insurance  office,  hoping  against  hope,  for  a 
revival  of  the  good  old  times.  An  intelligent  anti- 
quary in  a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Herald  oi 
Newburyport,  says  "  that  everything  grew  old  and 
rusty  and  dead;  nobody  thought  of  painting  a  build- 
ing and  there  were  so  many  of  them  empty,  that  rent 
was  nothing,  and  the  purchase  price  of  anything  was 
less  than  that.  If  an  old  fence  blew  down,  there  it  lay 
unless  it  was  picked  up  to  burn,  and  when  a  pump- 
handle  broke  no  more  water  came  from  that  well." 

But  it  is  as  true  of  municipalities  and  of  men  as  of 
the  order  of  nature,  that  the  darkest  time  is  just  be- 
fore morning.  Capital,  as  closely  attracted  by  the 
hojie  of  profit  as  the  needle  by  the  magnet,  began  to 
feel  that  there  were  o.her  channels  than  those  of 
navigation  open  to  it.  Lowell  had  been  incorporated 
in  1826,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  was  everywhere 
attracting  T,he  attention  of  enterprising  men.  A  new 
w-ave  of  industry  and  enterprise  was  sweeping  over 
New  England,  and  Newburyport  felt  it  and  rejoiced 
that  the  tide  had  turned.  The  Essex  mill  was  built 
in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  though  it  was  neither  long-lived  nor  largely 
profitable,  it  served,  before  it  was  finally  burned  on 
the  8lh  of  March,  1856,  to  lead  the  way  for  others  to 
follow,  with  surer  stejis  and  a  better  success.  Several 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Essex  mill,  as  the  New- 
buryport antiquary  already  referred  to  states,  "  a  new 
man  appeared  among  us,  a  well-formed,  noble-looking 
person,  such  a  man  as  you  do  not  often  meet,  full  of 
power,  energy  and  enterprise,  who  had  studied  ma- 
chinery till  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful 
machines;  who  hud  been  among  steam-engines  till  he 
was  a  perfect  steam-engine  himself;  thinking  nothing 
of  what  to  others  seemed  mountains  of  dirticulties, 
and  having  an  influence  over  the  opinions  and  pur.ses 
of  our  staid  old  capitalists  that  no  other  man  had 
posses-ed  for  a  long  time.  He  could  wake  up  somo 
that  had  been  sleeping  since  the  great  fire;  he  could 
talk  his  projects  into  them;  he  could  set  them  to 
work  and  make  them  do  something." 

This  man  was  Charles  Tillinghast  James,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  by 
his  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  the  capital  of  William 
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P.artlett,  then  eirrlity-nine  ycurs  of  n\xv,  am!  others, 
the  Bartlett  mills  were  iii<'i)r|iiira(e(l  in  l.s:!7  and  put 
in  operation  in  1S3S,  iimler  the  name  of  the  We-sa- 
eumcon  Jlills.  Two  year:*  al'lei'wanls,  mill  No.  '2  of 
this  eorporation  was  built,  ami  the  name  eharif^ed  to 
the  Bartlett  MilN.  The  eajiital  of  tlie  mills  was 
three  hunilred  and  fifty  thousand  ilollars,  and  uilh 
four  luunlred  and  forty-eiujht  looms  ami  twenty-two 
thousand  spindles,  their  produrt  was  seventy-tive 
thousand  yards  of  iine  >ln'elin:;s  and  shirtinsis  ]ier 
week.  These  mills,  situated  on  I'leasant  Street,  were 
burned  on  the  nmrnin};  of  March  I .  INSI ,  and  were  not 
rebuilt. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  .lames,  another  mill 
was  ineorp<irateil  in  1S12  and  named  after  its  enter- 
prising; projcetor,  the  ".lames  Steam  Mills."  The 
original  capital  was  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand 
dollars — hut  in  1S71  a  new  company  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  name  chanired  to  the  "  Masconouiet  Jlills." 
The  property  of  this  mill  was  sold  in  l>17<i  to  a  new 
company,  now  called  the  "  \'ictoria."  It  has  three 
hnudreii  and  hfly  looms,  seveutei'ti  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  si>iridles,  and  its  produi-t  of 
brown  and  blea(died  sheetings  an<l  shirtings  is  t'orty- 
cight  Ihousaml  yards  per  week. 

In  1845  the  (ilobe  Steam  Mills  were  iucorpiu-ated, 
but  reorganizeil,  and  changeil  its  name  in  IStiS  to  the 
"  IVabody  Mills,"  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars; — four  liundred  looms,  nineteen 
thousand  spindles,  and  a  i>roduct  <d'  ninety  thousand 
yards  of  print  cloths  and  sheetings  per  week. 

The  Ocean  Mill  was  incorporated  in  1.S4G,  and  en- 
larged in  18()8.  In  1871  a  new  company  was  termed, 
with  a  capital  of  three  htmdred  thousand  dollars.  In 
ISStj  a  new  company  was  (jrganized,  and  the  name  of 
the  "  Whitetield  Mills"  adopted.  It  has  live  hundred 
and  seventy-three  looms,  twenty-seven  th<jnsand  spin- 
dlf.s,  and  produces  one  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
print  cloths  and  line  sheetings  per  week. 

These  three  mills  give  employment  to  nearly  a 
thousand  persons,  who  represent  probably  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  humlred.  It  is  c|uite  doubtful 
whether  they  alone  ilo  not  furnish  more  labor  and 
disburse  more  money  among  the  ))eople  than  the 
entire  commerce  of  Newburyport  in  its  mo.st  pros- 
perous days.  Their  ellect  on  the  population  was 
immediate.  From  sixty-seven  hundred  anrl  forty-one 
in  1830,  it  ro-e  to  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  in  1840,  ami  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  in  IS.jO. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  1810  railroad  connection 
witli  Boston  was  completed,  and  not  only  infused  new 
spirit  into  the  people,  bulatlbrded  ready  opiiortunities 
for  its  exercise.  Inland  c<immerce  by  rail  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  commerce  by  sea  and  is  ten-fold 
larger.  It  can  only  be  said  that  new  industries  Ii.ave 
taken  the  place  of  old,  and  with  a  full  adjustment  of 
the  people  and  business  to  new  conditions,  it  will  be 


found  that  the  depression  wdiieh  attended  the  transi- 
tion has  gone  forever.  The  stage  driver  mourns  over 
the  (dd  days  on  the  box,  but  be  is  made  station  agent 
or  conductor,  and  settles  down  to  Iiis  new  vocation, 
hapjiier  and  better  paid  than  before.  The  shipmas- 
ter groans  over  tlie  de|>arted  glories  of  thesi>a,aud 
while  he  groans,  he  is  renn'mbereil  by  tlu>  eiipil;di>l 
whose  ship  he  sailed,  and  called  to  lu'ller  and 
more  satisfying  posls.  The  lumper  on  the  wharves, 
kicks  the  cap  log  with  his  luels,  believing  the  coun- 
try is  doomed  to  destruction  because  his  accustomed 
work  has  failed,  but  the  factory,  the  gas-house,  the 
freight  station  or  horse  railnjad  wins  him  at  last  into 
better  opportunities  of  deveiopiu'j;  himself,  of  edu- 
cating his  children,  of  giving  him  .-i  happier  home. 

Oif  the  L'oth  of  De.'ember,  1S47,  the  telegraph 
between  Boston  and  Newbury[i(]rt  w:is  opened  and  in 
the  same  year  a  company  was  raised  for  the  Mexican 
War  to  lie  attached  to  the  regiment  of  which  Caleb 
C-'ushing  was  commissioned  colonel.  In  \S'><)  the 
Newbiiryi)ort  Railroad  connecting  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  was  opened  and  this  brings  us  to  a  [loint 
in  the  history  of  Newburyport  when  it  was  soon  to 
throw  otf  its  olil  municipal  garb  ami  assume  the 
digiutv  of  a  city.  Its  iH'o]de  had  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  territorial  lines  drawn  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corpm-atiou  as  a  town  in  17(14.  In  May  of  that  year  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  praying 
that  the  limits  of  the  town  nii>;ht  be  enlarged.  In 
17114  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre]iare  a  petition 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  town.  In  18:il,  18l'7 
and  18;3-'>  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  again  iu 
1843  and  184t;.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  March, 
18.50,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  Town  Hall  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  as  the  City  Hall  was  erected  and 
opened  on  the  4th  of  .March,  1851.  In  that  year  efforts 
for  enlargement,  whiib  had  been  so  long  iuetfectual, 
were  brought  to  a  successful  is>ne  and  the  following 
.\ct  of  .Annexation  was  passed  by  the  (ieiuTal  tNuirt: 

•■Til  111.'  .y.Mi-  line  tliousaii.l  citrlit  liuri.liv.l  uiid  liHy  i)m>  iui  act  to 
iiniM\  ii  iKiil  uf  till-  tmvii  c.f  X.-wlmr.v  to  tlio  town  ..f  .Scwlmr.vijort. 

"  lie  it  iiiiu.t.'.I  l.y  the  Seimteiiud  House  >,(  KeprTOerilalivcB.  in  Oem-nil 
Conn  asseinbU'.l,  an.l  l.y  tlie  luitliorily  of  tlie  name,  !ia  tollo«s  :— 

••Sirli.m  1.  Soiinuli  of  the  town  of  .Venl.iiry,  in  the  Coiiiity  of  Kss.-x, 
ai-lien  within  tlie  following  lines,  to  wit:  lieiiiiiiiing  at  tlie  northerly 
butin.laryof  Newhiii  1  |.ort,  on  tlie  Jlernmae  Hiver,  llieiiee  running  by 
the  .Newbury  line  on  tlie  saiJ  river  lo  tlie  line  of  \Ve»l  Newbury,  at  th« 
nioiilh  of  .\rtieliolce  Itiv.'r,  llienio  ii|illir  sai.l  la^t-nalllell  Hiver  an.l 
tbroiish  the  iiii.Iillu  thereof  about  five  hnn.lrail  anil  sevenly-Iwi.  roiln  and 
iw.iily-lwo  linlis,  to  a  Jilace  iu  the  siiii  stream  known  as  the  '  .New  Log,' 
thelne  soiilli  atjout  twelity-tive  degrees  east,  ahout  three  hundred 
and  sixly  rods  to  tlio  most  easterly  corner  of  Newburyport, 
Iheiiee  by  llie  lino  of  Nowhuryport  to  Iho  southerly  side  of  a 
stream  railed  Little  River,  thence  by  the  siiutlierly  side  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  stream  to  tlie  southeasterly  side  of  the  road  at  elarke's 
llridge,  su-ealled  ;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  an  elm  tref  near  tin 
Newburyport  turnpike,  on  land  of  Ilaniel  rolinan.  simtherly  of  said 
Cdman's  house,  thence  to  the  northerly  side  of  Marlborough  sir.-et.  on 
High  street,  thonco  to  the  most  southerly  bend  uf  the  IMuni  Island  turn- 
pike, thence  cm  a  straight  line  to  the  ocean,  four  rods  southerly  of  the 
light  kc-eper's  house,  on  Plum  Island,  thence  by  the  ocean  lo  .Salisbury 
line,  thence  by  the  lino  of  Salisbury  to  Newburyport,  with  all  the  in- 
habitautu  and  estates  thereon,  is  hereby  set  off  from  the  town  of  New- 
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bury  and  annexed  to  the  town  of  Newburypoi't ;  and  the  said  inhabit- 
ants shall  hereafter  be  considered  as  inhabitants  of  Nevvburyport, 
and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  bo  suhjoct  to 
all  the  dntics  and  liabilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town. 
Provided,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  represent- 
atives to  the  General  Court,  to  which  the  said  town  of  Newbury 
is  entitled  until  the  ne.\t  decennial  census  shall  be  taken  iu  pursu- 
ance of  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitntion,  the 
said  territory  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Newbury,  and  the  inhabitants  resident  therein  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  choice  of  such  representatives,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
oflice  of  representative  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

"  6'cct/oii  2.  The  said  inhabitants  and  estates  so  set  off  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  all  taxes  that  may  have  been  legally  assessed  on  them  by  the  town 
of  Newbury,  iu  the  sanui  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and 
the  town  of  Newburyport  shall  be  holden  to  pay  their  just  and  equitable 
(share)  of  the  debts  of  Newbury,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  portion  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the  town  of 
Newbury,  the  said  proportions  to  be  ascertained  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  upon  the  property  annexed  in  the  part  set  off  and  the 
part  remaining  the  pa.st  year. 

**  Section  3.  The  said  towns  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport  shall  be  res- 
pectively liable  for  the  support  of  all  persons  who  now  do,  or  shall  liere- 
after,  stand  in  need  of  relief  as  paupers  whose  settlements  were  gained 
by,  or  derived  from  a  residence  on  their  respective  territories. 

"  Section  4.  In  case  the  said  towns  shall  not  agree  on  a  division  of  prop- 
erty, debts,  paupers,  and  all  other  existing  town  liabilities,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  either 
of  the  said  towns,  appoint  three  competent  and  disinterested  persons  to 
hear  the  parties  and  award  thereon  ;  and  their  award,  accepted  by  the 
Court,  shall  be  final  Provided,  however,  that  until  the  division  of  the 
said  property,  as  atoresaid,  the  same  shall  be  and  renuiiu  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  town  of  Newluiry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Newbury  may 
hold  their  town-meetings  in  the  town-house  as  heretofore. 

''Section  5.  The  Selectmen  of  Newburyport  shall  annually,  fourteen  days 
at  least  before  the  second  Monday  of  November,  furnish  the  Selectmen 
of  Newbury  a  correct  list,  so  far  as  may  he  ascertained  from  the  records 
of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  or  any  of  its  officers,  of  all  persons  resi- 
dent on  the  territory  hereby  set  off,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
representatives  as  aforesaid  in  Newbury  ;  and,  for  every  neglect  by  the 
said  Selectmen  so  to  furnish  such  list,  the  town  of  Newburyport  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  fiu-  the  making  of  any  false 
return  in  respect  to  any  part  of  such  list,  shall  forfeit  the  sn[n  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  name  in  respect  to  which  a  false  return  shall  have  been 
made,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  respect  to  penal- 
ties for  neglect  or  false  returns  of  collectors  of  towns. 

"Section  6.  The  said  townsof  Newbury  and  Newburyport  may  at  town- 
meetings,  duly  notified  within  seven  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
grant  and  vote  such  sums  of  money  as  they  nuiy  respectively  judge 
necessary  for  all  purposes  authorized  by  law,  and  reconsider,  modify  and 
change  any  votes  on  that  subject  passed  at  their  annual  meeting  the 
present  year. 

"  Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

"  Jlouse  of  lleprosentatives,  April  16,  1S51. 

*'  Passed   to  ho   enacted. 

"N.  r.  Banks,  Jr.,  SjiraAci-. 
"  In  Senate  April  17,  1851. 

"  Passed  to  be  enacted. 


'He 


my  Wilson,  Presiilent. 
April  17,  m.'il. 


'■  Apiiroved.    (iEoncE  S.  Boutwell." 

The  allu;siori  to  the  town-house,  at  tlie  enil  of  ihe 
fourth  section,  relers  to  the  fact  that  the  Xewbury 
town-house  then  in  use  was  located  on  the  anne.xed 
territory.  By  this  Act  the  territory  of  Newburyport 
was  enlarged  from  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres 
to  more  than  six  thousand,  and  the  population  from 
9534  to  12,860.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Caleb  Gushing,  Henry  W.  Kinsman,  Joseph  Rob- 
erts, E.  S.  Williams,  Joshua  Hale,  Samuel  Phillips, 


Thomas  ITnse,  E.  F.  Stone,  Henry  Frothinghara  and 
Moses  Davenport,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Leg- 
islature a  petition  for  a  city  charter.  In  pursuance 
of  this  petition  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed 
May  24,  1851.  The  act  provided  that  the  selectmen 
should,  as  soon  as  might  be,  after  its  passage  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  people,  proceed  to  divide  the  city 
into  six  wards  ;  the  wards  to  contain,  as  nearly  as 
I)racticable,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  the  same 
to  be  subject  to  revisal  once  in  five  years. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  June,  1851, 
the  selectmen  presiding,  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  act  was  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  of  which  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  election  for  city 
officers  the  following  were  chosen  ward  officers : 


Ward  1.  M.ajor  Goodwin. 

Mathew  Jleriam. 

David  T.  Woodwell. 

Cutting  Pettingcll,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Lander. 
Ward  2.  Phillip  Johnson. 

John  B.  Goodwin. 

Charles  M.  Bayley. 

Rufus  Smith. 

Nicholas  Brown. 
Wards.  Amos  Toppan. 

Joseph  H.  Bragdon. 

I).  S.  Blaka. 

Nathaniel  S.  Osgood. 

Kufus  S.  GrilHth. 


Ward  4.  Wm.  Thurston. 

Daniel  Granger. 

Eleazer  K.  Walker. 

William  A.  Marston. 

JohnBurtin. 
Ward 5.  Edward  Burrill. 

Moses  H.  Hale. 

William  H.  Brewster. 

Henry  Stover. 

Robert  Sherman. 
Ward  6.  John  Merrill. 

Abraham  Toppan. 

Amos  Wood. 

Samuel  C.  Currier. 

Daniel  T.  Colmaii. 


The  mayor,  aldermen  and   councilman  were  sub- 
sequently chosen  as  follows : 

3Iayor. 

Caleb  Cusbing. 


Aldermen. 


Ward  1.  Thomas  Huse. 
"    2.  John  Porter. 
**    3   Moses  Davenport. 


Ward  4.  Nathaniel  Horton. 
"    5.  John  M.  Cooper, 
"     (1.  Joseph  Roberts. 


Common   Council. 


Wardl.  Zacheus  P.  Tlnirlo. 

John  Woodwell. 

George  W.  Knight. 
Ward 2.  Phillip  Johnson. 

Frederick  Knight. 

Jacob  Stone. 
Ward  3.  Isaac  H.  Boardinan. 

Charles  T.  Brock  way. 

Moses  Hale. 


Ward  4.  Phillip  K.  Hills. 

William  C.  Balch. 

Eben  F.  Stone. 
Wards.  Albert  Ilunnell. 

Jacob  Horton. 

Jacob  Uale. 
Ward  6.  John  Currier,  Jr. 

John  Colby. 

Joseph  Newell. 


School  Commitfee. 


Ward  1.  George  J.  L.  Colby. 

Harvey  Kimball. 
Ward  2.  William  Graves. 

Mark  Seymour. 
Wards.  Randolph  Campbell. 

Newman  Brown. 


Wardl.  Daniel  P.  Pike. 

J.  H.  Sawyer. 
Wards.  H.  W.  Kinsman. 

E.  Lawrence. 
Ward 6.  A.  L.  Merrell. 

Henry  Merrell,  Jr. 


Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Wardl.  Charles  H.  Ireland.  Ward4.  Daniel  P.  Pike. 

'*    2.  Eleuzer  Johnson.  "    5.  Richard  Stone. 

"    3.  Daniel  Column.  "    6.  John  Colby. 

The  following  gentlemen   have  served  as  mayors 
during  the  years  specified  with  their  names : 


NEWBUKYPORT. 


1777 


1S->1.  Caleb  dishing. 

180S 

Nathaniel  Pierce. 

lSi2  (pari).  Caleb  dishing. 

ISIi'.l. 

.Nathaniel  Pierce. 

IS.'>2  (part).  Honry  Johnson. 

18711 

Uob.-rt  Couch. 

lSi3.   Iloiiry  Johnson. 

1^T1. 

Klbri.lge  G.  Kolley 

)--.!    -Mos,!!  I)avonp.>rt. 

1X72 

Klbridgo  G.   Kelley 

1  -    .    M.iM'S  L)avcii|>ort. 

1S7.1. 

WarrcD  Currier. 

1--.     William  Cushinj;. 

1874. 

Warren  Currier. 

1--..7.   Uillianidi.shins. 

1875 

lienjainiu  F.  Atkin 

IS.IS.  William  Cuahilig. 

18711. 

lieMJaniin  K.  Atkin» 

isji".  Albert  C:iirrior. 

1877. 

George  W.  .lucklna 

lsi;o.  Albert  Currier. 

1878 

Joiiitthali  .Smith. 

!8(U  (part).  Closes  Davenport. 

lS7il 

John  James  Currie 

1m;i  (part).  George  W.  Jackman, 
.Ir. 

1880 
1.SS1. 

J.ihn  James  Currier 
Robert  Coiicli. 

ISi'.S.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 

1.SS2 

Iteujamin  Hale. 

ls,;:(.  Isii.i,-  H.  lioarrlinan. 

iS8:i 

Wm.  A.  Jolinson. 

1S(U.  George  W.  Jatlcniun.  Jr. 

IS8I 

Win.  A.  J.ihnson. 

1S(15.  (ieorge  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 

l.s.s.i 

Thomas  Simpson. 

IsiiC.  William  Graves. 

18811. 

Charles  C.  Ballio. 

IsfiT.  Eben  V.  .Stone. 

1887 

Job  litis  Wiukley. 

Tlie  iollowiiig  per.sdii.s  m:iy  be  ineiitinned  us  as.soci- 
atoil  with  Nt'wbury|Hirt  in  the  third  period  ol'  its  e.x- 
isteiiee: 

William  Wheelwright  was  Imni  in  Ncwbuiy- 
port  in  179S.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
W'licehvright,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  town, 
and  he  began  life  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast  in  the 
cMi]iloy  of  Wm.  Bartlett.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  phiced  in  command  of  the  ship  "Rising  Sun" 
of  two  htyidrcd  and  eighty-four  tons,  and  made 
several  voyages  to  South  America,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Platte. 
After  his  safe  arrival  at  Montevideo  he  crossed  the 
continent  to  Guayaquil,  and  engaged  in- the  coasting 
trade  in  a  vessel  which  he  named  the  "Fourth  of 
July."  In  this  business  he  accumulated  a  moderate 
fortune  and  returned  to  Newburyport,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  granddaughter  of  his  early  employer,  who  re- 
turned with  him  to  .South  America.  Soon  after  IM.'SII 
he  went  to  England  and  organized  a  company  which 
built  two  steamers,  the  "  Peru"  and  "  CJbili,"  which 
w-ere  the  first  steamers  to  double  (_'a]ie  Horn,  and 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  British  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  His  ne.xt 
enterprise  was  the  introduction  of  gas  street  lights  in 
Valparaiso  which  was  soon  iiiliowed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  aqueducts. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  built  the  first  railway  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  from  Caldera  to  Copiebo, 
and  afterwards  turning  his  attention  to  the  eastern 
coa-st  constructed  the  Argentine  railroad  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Cordova,  and  was  engaged  in  building  a 
railroad  from  Buenos  Ayrci  to  Ensenada  with  the 
view  of  a  final  connection  with  the  harbor  of  V'al- 
paraiso. 

In  the  execution  of  these  enterprises  lie  e.Khibited 
great  business  capacity  united  with  jiatience,  power 
of  endurance,  tact  ami  knowledge  of  men.  In  lS7:i, 
he  went  to  London  where  he  died  on  the  2(illi  of  Sep- 
tember, IS'y,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  child,  the 
wife  of  Paul  Krell,  both  of  whom  were  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  a  hirge  tbrtune,  two- 
ninths  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  trustees  for  the 
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purpose  of  founding  a  scientific  school  in  his  native 
city,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  The  trustees  were  Robert  (Kidman  and 
Charles  C.  Wood,  of  Boston,  and  Wm.  B.  Atkinson, 
Lavinia  B.  Cushing  and  ICben  K.  Stone,  of  Newbiiry- 
port.  His  remains  were  brought  from  England  in 
the  steamship  "City  of  Paris,"  and  after  private  fun- 
eral services  at  his  late  residence  in  High  Street, 
Newbuiwport,  on  the  loth  of  October,  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  old  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  public  obsequies  took  place.  The  Hags  on  the 
public  buildings  were  hung  at  half  mast,  and  during 
the  passage  of  the  funeral  proeession  the  church  bells 
of  the  city  were  tolled. 

Jacob  Newman  Knati'  was  born  in  Newbury  port 
November  7,  1773,  and  was  the  second  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  Isaac  and  Susan  (Newman)  Knapp,  of  that 
town.  His  parents  were  poor,  and,  though  their 
whole  library  consisted  of  a  Bible  and  hymn  book, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakesjieare, 
Jose|ihus  and  a  few  printed  sermons,  they  were  un- 
wearied in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  full  advantages  of  the  public  and  Sunday-schools. 
Samuel  Lorenzo  Knapp  was  one  of  the  children,  and 
his  career,  sketched  in  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and 
bar,  as  well  as  that  of  Jacob,  attests  the  success  of 
their  etibrts.  Joseph  Knapp,  another  brother,  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  North  Carolina  many  years,  and 
there  died  after  a  successful  professional  career. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  five  years 
entered  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  ;ind 
for  ten  years  reaped  the  benefits  of  an  instruction  un- 
der the  care  of  Masters  Sewall,  Norton  and  Nicholas 
Pike.  He  remembered  well  and  often  spoke  of  the 
visit  of  Washington  to  Newburyport  in  1789,  the  last 
year  of  his  attendance  at  school.  He  said  that  "the 
children  of  the  schools  were  drawn  up  in  lines  to  re- 
ceive the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  children  were 
badged  according  to  their  proficiency,  the  elders  car- 
rying a  slate  and  pencil  in  token  of  their  having  at- 
taineii  to  cyphering.  Those  who  had  mastered  s|iell- 
ing  carried  a  primer,  while  those  that  could  write  held 
each  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  in  hand." 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  taught  school 
in  Loudon,  New  Hampshire,  having  forty  pupils  of 
boys  and  girls.  He  said  that  most  of  the  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  wore  leather  aprons,  reaching 
from  their  chins  to  their  ankles,  and  that  many  of 
the  girls  took  snuff  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Tlie  next  year  he  tied  up  his  worldly  goods 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  walked  to  Sanbornton,  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  taught  four  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  wages  of  a  teacher — six  dollars  a 
month  and  board — he  was  able  before  entering  upon 
the  second  step  of  his  career  to  purchase  lor  his 
father  fifty  acres  of  woodland,  and  to  clear  up  ten  of 
them  for  cultivation. 

He  next  entered  Phillips  Academy  id'  .Andnver,  of 
which   Professor    Mark   Newman,   a   cou^iu   of    his 
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mother,  was  principal.  On  leaving  the  academy  he 
sought  a  .school  in  which  he  might  earn  enouglx  to 
enter  college,  but  at  this  very  time  his  schoolmate, 
Oassim  Lee,  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  about  entering  Princeton,  died  and  be- 
queathed to  him  fifty  guineas.  With  this  money  he 
entered  Plarvard,  and  by  the  aid  of  teaching  in  win- 
ter, transcribing  college  documents,  hiring  two  hun- 
dred dollar.?,  and  further  gifts  from  the  family  of  his 
former  friend  Lee,  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1802. 

After  graduation  he  taught  the  town-school  of 
Charlestovvn,  Mass.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  author  of 
the  old  geography.  After  a  three-years'  course  of 
teaching  and  study  he  preached  in  Boston  and  Salem, 
but,  being  aiflicted  with  a  serious  trouble  in  his  eyes, 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  a  settlement. 

In  1805  he  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  in 
Salem,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years,  having 
\Vm.  H.  Prescott,  Francis  Peabody  and  others  who 
afterwards  became  well-known,  among  his  pupils. 
AVhile  in  Salem  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  declined,  and  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  for  the  presidency  of 
that  institution.  The  state  of  his  eyes  was,  in  his 
opinion,  such  as  to  disqualify  him  for  either  of  these 
positions. 

After  leaving  Salem  he  soon  opened  a  home  school 
for  boys  in  Brighton,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Jamaica  Plains,  where  he  taught  until  1824.  During 
his  career  as  a  teacher  he  fitted  about  two  hundred 
young  men  for  college,  all  of  whom  were  admitted 
without  conditions.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1819,  he 
married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Bellows, 
of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  182-1  bought  a 
farm  in  Walpole,and  ever  afterwards  made  it  his  home. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  after  seeing  him  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  said : 

"  I  bad  gone  to  schoul  in  my  buyhooil  to  tlii.s  venerable  man  and  from 
him  learned  the  Latin  accidents  and  tbe  Greek  alpbabet.  I  remember 
he  seemed  to  me  then— it  is  forty-five  years  ago— when  be  wa8  forty- 
nine  years  of  age,  as  old  as  anybody  ever  ought  to  be,  and  far  older  than 
I  could  conceivo  myself  a.s  ever  becoming.  Since  then  nearly  a  half 
century  bad  jmssed  and  here  a  few  weeks  ago  be  still  was,  bis  body  bent, 
his  linjljs  shrunken,  bis  Uesh  nearly  dried  up  in  tbe  suns  of  almost  a 
century,  his  liair  as  wliito  as  snow,  and  bis  voico  quivering  with  age, 
but  with  his  intellect  active  aud  keen,  his  iinagiiuition  lively  and  playful, 
his  interest  in  events  us  natural  and  eager  jis  ever,  full  of  humor  aud 
jest,  apt  at  quotations  from  classic  and  from  lOnglish  poetry ;  his  affec- 
tions tender  and  warm,  but,  above  all,  with  a  religious  confidence  and 
aspiration  as  firm  aud  soaring  as  when  his  blood  was  in  its  fullest  tide, 
and  his  experience  of  weakness  and  bodily  decay  had  not  begun." 

Mr.  Knapp  died  in  Walpole,  July  27,  1868,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five,  leaving  two  sons,  Francis  Bellows 
Knapp  and  Rev.  Frederick  Newman  Knapp,  both 
graduates  of  Harvard  in  184:i,  and  now  living  in 
Plymouth. 

William  Ingalls,  a  descendant  of  Edmund  In- 
galls,  vyho  canje  from   England   in  1G29,  and  finally 


settled  in  Lynn,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  May  3, 
17G9.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790,  studied 
medicine,  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  afterwards  an  eminent  phj-sician  of  Bos- 
ton. He  published  several  medical  works  and  died 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  September  8,  1851. 

EiiENEZEii  Bradbury, — Was  born  in  Newbury- 
])ort,  July  31,  1793.  He  was  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Thomas  Bradbury,  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges  who  came  to  New  England,  in  1634,  and  after 
a  sliort  stay  at  Agamenticus,  now  York,  settled  in 
Salisbury.  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Perkins,  of  Ipswich,  and  had  Wymond,  born  in  1637, 
who  married  Sarah  Pike.  Wymond's  son  Wymond 
born  in  1669,  married  Maria  Cotton,  and  had  Thco- 
philus  1706,  who  married  Ann  Woodman.  Jonathan 
.son  of  Theopliilus  born  in  1734,  married  Abigail 
Smith,  and  had  Theophilus,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Newburyport,  whose  sketch  may  be  found  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work,  relating  to  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Essex  County.  Theophilus  married 
Lois  Pillsbury,  and  Ebenezer,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  his  son. 

Ebenezer  received  only  a  common  school  education 
and  then  learned  the  trade  ofsilversmith,  which  in  the 
days  when  nearly  every  well-trained  boy  .was  taught 
some  trade  was  thought,  perhaps  of  all  the  trade.s,  the 
most  respectable.  His  education  was  not  completed, 
however,  with  his  graduation  from  scho  d.  He 
possessed  an  elasticity  of  mind  which  rendered  it 
more  and  more  susceptible  of  knowledge,  and  from 
his  youth  he  continued  to  grow  in  intellectual  capacity 
and  strength.  He  early  interested  himself  in  town 
affairs,  and  at  town-meetings  learned  th.at  art  of 
oratory  and  that  knowledge  of  parliamentary  affairs 
which  proved  a  means  of  advancement  in  his  later 
career.  He  was  selected  as  moderator  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  town  in  1827,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  again  in  1830,  '34,  '40,  '41,  '42, '43,  '44,  '45,  '46. 
In  1828,  he  represented  Newburyport  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  again  in  1830,  '41,  '44,  '47, 
'48,  '49,  and  in  1847,  he  served  as  speaker.  In  1845, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  from 
1849  to  1851  he  was  treasurer  and  receiver  general 
of  the  commonwealth. 

While  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  he  removed  to 
Newton,  and  was  a  delegate  from  that  town  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  1853.  In  June,  1859, 
he  removed  to  Milford,  where  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  the  town  of  Milford,  to 
succeed  Sullivan  Thayer,  who  resigned  June  30, 
1859.  He  held  thatoflice  until  the  court  was  abolish- 
ed in  June,  1861,  and  in  November,  1861,  removed  to 
East  Salisbury  where  he  died  June  19.  1864. 

Robert  Bayley  was  for  many  years  an  enterpris- 
ing and  honorable  merchant  in  Newburyport,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  which  that 
town  acquired  for  commercial  .activity  and  wealth. 
tie  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bayley,  and  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-two  he  entered  into  business  with  his  lather 
under  the  firm  name  nf  Robert  llavley  &  Son,  and  eon- 
linued  in  business  unlil  .lanuary  1,  1.S71).  Tlie  firm 
was  hirgely  engaged  in  tlie  importation  of  sugar  and 
niohisses  and  cotlee,  and  its  dealings  in  these  articles 
were  the  hirgest  ever  carried  on  in  Newburyport. 
For  many  years  the  house  paid  customs  duties  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  ami  forseveral 
years  exceeding  one  bundled  tiiousand  dollars. 
During  his  busine.ss  career  he  was  highly  res[)ected, 
and  as  a  citizen  was  publiespirite<l,  and  always  ready 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  whatever  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  He  was  marriecl  July  (i,  bSHO, 
and  .after  fifty-three  years  ol  married  life  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  August,  l.SS.'i,  was  followed  by  bis  ow-n 
on  Sunday,  Novendier  4th,  in  the  same  year. 

Daniel  Dana  was  born  in  Ipswich,  July  23,  1771, 
and  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Joseph  Dana,  who  for  sixty- 
three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic school  and  ivniained  two  years.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  the  next  year 
Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  commenced  a 
school  for  girls,  associated  with  his  brother  Joseph. 
In  1785  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  his 
graduation  in  1780  delivered  the  Greek  oration. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  appointed  preceptor  of 
Moore's  charity  school  at  Andover,  and  shortly  after- 
wards accepted  the  ]irecef)torship  of  PIiilli|)s  Acad- 
emy at  Rxter.  After  two  years'  connection  with  the 
academy,  he  returned  to  Ipswich,  and  [lursued  his 
theological  studies  with  his  father. 

On  the  lOth  of  June,  1794,  he  received  a  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  in  New- 
buryport, and  on  the  19th  of  November  he  was  or- 
dained. In  1814,  he  received  the  degree  of  D. D. 
from  his  alma  mater,  and  m  1820,  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  that  institution.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  at  the  end  of  one  year  on  acef)Unt  of 
ill  health,  and  was  settled  at  Londonderry,  New 
Hanipshiro,  in  February,  1822.  In  March,  1S2(),  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Harris  Street  Church,  in 
Newburyport,  and  was  installed  May  24,  1S2G. 
Thus  after  an  interval  of  six  years  he.  returned  to  a 
former  field  of  labor,  though  in  another  church  and 
pulpit.  The  Harris  Street  Church  contained  some 
members  who  had  seceded  from  the  Federal  Sireet 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  first  settlement,  and  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  their  distrust  of  Ids 
soundness  in  doctrine  had  been  tinfoundcil.  Dr. 
Dana  died  in  1809,  and  on  the  4th  of  September, 
a  funeral  discourse  was  delivered  in  the  Federal 
Street  Church,  by  Kev.  Heman  K.  Tinilow,  pastor 
of  the  church  over  which  he  was  last  settled. 

Thoma.s  HtT.SE  was  born  in  that  part  of  Newbury 
which  was  annexed  to  Newd)iiryport  in  KS.")!,  on  the 
:^bth  of  January,  18l:i.  He  was  descended  from  Abel 
Huse,  who  w'as  born  in  London  in  liifi2  and  was 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Newdiury.     It  is  said 


that  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  can  be  traced 
to  the  (dil  Norman  Barons  who  went  into  ICngland 
with  the  Con(pieror.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Huse 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  Huso,  who,  with  his 
brother,  Colonel  Joseph  Huse,  was  among  the  most 
devoted  jjatriots  of  177(i.  He  had  ten  brothers  and 
sisters.  Of  six  brothers,  including  Thomas,  inie  was 
lost  at  sea,  four  died  more  than  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  one  was  seventy-three  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Thomas;  and  of  the  three  sisters  who  survived 
infancy,  one  died  at  seventy-three  and  two  at  the 
time  of  their  brother's  death  were  seventy  and  eighty- 
two.  He  married  Hannah  L.  Poor,  wdioiu  he  left  a 
widow  with  a  son  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Huse  had  seen  something  of  public  life,  having 
served  Newbury  in  the  General  Court,  and  the  city  a.s 
Alderman  from  Ward  1  in  18j'>1-52.  F^jr  twenty 
years  he  was  in  business  at  the  Itead  of  Cotlin  Wharf 
and  died  on  Thursday,  December  18,  187',i,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

CnARLE.s  Tori'AN  was  born  iu  Newburyport  in 
179lj,  and  was  a  descendant  from  Abraham  Tojipan, 
who  settled  in  Newbury  in  WAT.  Edward  Toppan, 
the  father  of  Charles,  after  serving  iu  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  with  his  uncle,  Colonel  Moses  Little,  was  a 
partner  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Hoyt,  Coolidge  & 
Toppan.  As  a  boy,  Mr.  Toppan  displayed  artistic 
talent,  and  while  yet  young  be  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Jacob  Perkins,  the  inventor,  with 
whom  he  reinaineil  until  I S14,  when,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  he  went  to  I'hiladelpliia  to  enter  the 
house  of  Draper,  Murray  it  Fairnian.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Rei>ublic,  the  bank-notes  used  were  gen- 
erally printed  from  type,  on  poor  paper  and  without 
any  safeguards  against  the  o[ieratioiis  of  the  counter- 
feiter. Among  the  early  pioneers,  as  is  stated  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  .Xntiquarian  and  Historical 
Society  of  old  Newbury,  which  is  freely  ii-ed  in  this 
sketch,  wdio  led  the  way  iu  the  path  of  improvement, 
was  (tideon  Fairmau,  of  Connecticut,  who  established 
himself  in  Philadelphia  as  an  engraver,  and  in  1811 
formed  a  partnership  with  Draper  and  Murray.  In 
1810  .lacob  Perkins,  also  of  Newburyport,  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  the  employiucnt  of  the  linn. 

The  engraving  of  bank-notes  was  carricil  by  the 
firm  to  such  a  state  of  iierfection  that  in  1819  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr,  Fairman  went  to  Kngland,  in  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  work  of  the  Pank  of 
England.  Mr.  Toppan,  then  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  but  already  skilled  in  his  profession,  was 
taken  with  them.  In  a  letter  dated  September  .'!, 
1819,  Mr.  Toppan  wrote  from  London  that 

"  TIiu  ongravers  and  amateurs  in  tlio  arts  aro  (inc  atnl  all  rxtravapitit 
in  tlK-ir.-ncoluiums  upon  the  beauty  of  the  work  aii.l  llio  ni.Tits  of  llie 
plan,  and  aro  willini;  to  recommend  it  for  adoption.  .  .  Some  of  my 
^J<el:iniens  liave  boon  sliown  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  them  well-spoken 
of.  My  large  plate  of  Washington's  farewell  u.ldn-ss,  the  title  of  which 
I  liave  just  completed,  has  astonished  them.  Tliere  has  nevi-r  been  a 
l.late  of  anything  near  tlie  si-^e  ensraved  here.and  there  an.  at  this  time 
no  engravers  in  the  city  who  will  attempt  any  largo  piece." 
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Upon  the  failure  of  the  firm  to  sell  its  patent  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman 
remained  in  London,  where  they  estahlished  a  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  Mr.  Toppan  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  married 
Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Noxon,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  granddaughter  of  General  Lazarus 
Ruggles,  a  Kevolutionary  otiicer  from  Connecticut. 
In  1828  he  began  business  again  as  a  bank-note 
engraver  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  finally  joined  by 
Mr.  Draper  of  the  old  firm  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  when 
the  name  of  the  house  became  Toppan,  Carpenter  & 
Co.  lu  1858  all  the  bank-note  firms  in  the  country 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  "American 
Bank  Note  Company,"  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  chosen 
President.  After  organizing  branches  of  the  company 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Moutreal,  with  a  principal  office  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Toppan  resigned  after  two  yeais'  service.  Work 
is  now  done  by  this  company  not  only  for  our  own 
government,  but  for  Russia,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Can- 
ada, Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan  and  the  South 
American  States.  Mr.  Toppan  died  in  Florence  in 
October,  1874,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children, 
Harriette  Rogers  Toppan  and  Robert  Noxon. 

John  Newmarch  Gushing  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
May  8,  1779.  He  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Matthew  Gushing,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1(538 
with  his  wife  Nazareth,  and  settled  in  Hingham. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  easily  traced  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Matthew,  the 
immigrant,  was  son  of  Peter  Gushing,  of  Hingham, 
England,  who  married  Susan  Hawes  in  15S5,  and 
Peter  was  son  of  Thomas  whose  father,  John,  was  son 
of  Thomas,  of  Hardingham,  who  lived  in  1450.  John 
Newmarch  was  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Hazel- 
tine  Gushing,  and  nuirried  Lydia  Dowe,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — Caleb,  horn  in  iSalisbury,  January 
17,  1800,  who  died  January  2,  1879,  and  Lydia,  born 
in  Newburyport  in  1800,  who  died  in  April,  1851. 
He  removed  to  Newburyport  in  1802,  and,  after  the 
lo.ss  of  his  first  wife,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Johnson  of  that  town,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children, — Phillip  L,  born  in  December,  1817,  who 
died  in  1846;  John  Newmarch,  born  October  20,  1820, 
now  living;  William,  boru  August  10,  1823,  who  died 
October  15,  1875;  and  Mary  Anna,  born  in  March, 
1816,  who  died  in  August,  1881. 

His  father,  Benjamin,  was  in  slender  circumstances 
and  unable  to  give  his  son  a  better  education  than  the 
common  schools  of  Salisbury  afforded.  Nor  did  he 
enjoy  that  long,  for  at  about  tlie  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  lie  began  a  sea  life,  and  his  preparatory  instruct- 
ion for  a  business  career  was  the  result  of  his  native 
power  of  observation,  ap[)lied  to  the  various  incidents 
and  events goingon  under  his  eyes  on  ship-board  and 
in  the  different  partsto  which  liesailed.  While  learn- 
ing the  sailor's  profession  he  looked  beyond  its  narrow 
horizon   into   the   field   of    commerce   in  which  the 


vessels  he  sailed  in  were  engaged,  taking  a  note  of  the 
cargoes  out  and  the  cargoes  home,  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  foreign  lands,  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  all  the  formula  of  trade,  and  thus,  in  a 
higher  and  better  school  than  cities  and  towns  could 
devise,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mercantile  career. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  master, 
and,  not  long  after,  part  owner  of  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded. In  1806  the  ship  "  Hesper,"  of  303  tons, 
was  built  in  Ameshury  for  Samuel  Toppan  and  John 
N.  Gu^hing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  his 
first  venture  in  ownership  and  that  he  commanded  the 
vessel  of  which  he  owned  a  part.  In  1814  the  brig 
"  Hesper,''  of  187  tons,  was  built  in  Newburyport,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  owner,  and  it  is  probable  that 
belbre  that  date  he  had  abandoned  the  sea  and  as  a 
merchant  bad  begun  to  make  use  of  his  acquired 
knowledge.  In  1815,  with  Nicholas  Johnson,  Jr., 
whose  sister  he  about  that  time  married,  he  built  at 
Newbury  the  schooner  "  Success,"  of  75  tons,  and 
in  1823,  with  the  same  associate,  at  Newburyport,  the 
brig  "  Rapid,"  of  223  tons.  In  these  two  vessels  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  chief  owner,  but  after  1823  Capt. 
(Jushiug  seems  to  have  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  stand  alone  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  busi- 
ness in  which  for  many  years  he  was  prominent  and 
successful. 

Beginning  with  the  West  Indies  trade,  he  soon 
added  to  that  a  trade  with  Russia,  Holland  and  other 
north  of  Europe  countries,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  trade  on  the  nortliwest 
coast  of  America,  in  which  Astor,  of  New  York,  and 
Bryant  and  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  took  a  prominent  part. 
In  1828  he  built  the"  Czarina,"  of  218  tons ;  in  1830  the 
brig  "Pocahontas,"  in  which  Henry  Johnson  was  a 
part  owner;  in  1G32  the  brig  "  Palos,"  of  277  tons,  of 
which  his  son  Caleb  owned  a  part ;  in  the  same 
year,  with  Henry  Johnson  as  part  owner,  the  brig 
"James  Gaskie,"  of  283  tons  ;  in  1833,  with  Mr.  John- 
son, the  brig  "  Carthage,"  of  296  tons  ;  in  1833,  alone, 
thebrig"Ark,"  of 298 tons;  in  1834,with  hissoii  Philip, 
the  brig  "  Corinth,"  of  414  tons;  in  1837,  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  brig  "  Pallas,"  of  102  tons;  184(i,  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  brig  "  Essex,"  of  273  tons;  in  1841, 
with  the  same,  the  brig  "Athens,"  of  .300  tons,  the 
brig  "  Massachusetts,"  of  308  tons,  and  the  brig 
"Chenamus,"  of  202  tons ;  in  1842,  alone,  the  brig 
"James  Gray,"  of  300  tons;  in  1844,  alone,  the  brig 
"  Salisbury,"  of  296  tons ;  and  in  1845  the  brig  "  Key- 
ing," of  300  tons.  No  other  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  him  on  the  Merrimac  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Newburyport,  January  5,  1849. 
His  son,bearinghisn.anie,  has,  however,  added  largely 
to  the  fleet  of  which  Newburyport  has  in  the  past 
been  able  to  boast,  and  among  the  vessels  built  under 
his  chief  ownership  may  be  mentioned  the  brig 
"Hesper,"  1851,  of  392  tons;  the  ship  "John  N. 
Gushing,"  1853,  of  633  tons;  the  ship  "  Sonora," 
1854,  of  708  tons  ;  the  ship  "  Lawrence  Brown,"  1855, 
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of  795  tons;  the  ship  "Lyra,"  IS.')"),  of  S12  tons;  the 
ship  "Elizabeth  Cushin^',"  1S.')7,  of  8<S8  tons;  the 
ship  "Elcano,"  ]8(i4,  of  121(1  tons  ;  the  ship  "  Whit- 
tier,"  ISCn,  of  l--'i)r)  tons;  the  ship  "  Xearclms,"  1.S72, 
of  128S  tons;  an<l  the  ship  "  M.irv  J^.  Cushing,"  l.S.S.'J, 
of  1658  tons. 

To  the  qualities  of  <iniik  [iciccption,  keen  observa- 
tion, knowledge  of  human  nalnrc  aelive  industry, 
indomitable  energy  and  promptness  ol'  decision,  in- 
dicated by  the  career  hero  outlined,  Mr.  (..'ushing 
added  a  dignity  of  characler  and  a  sterling  integrity 
which  cnmmandcd  the  c-onlidciue  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  c'iti/.ens. 

Damei,  Ingai.i.S  Tknmcy  was  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Ruth  (Ingalls)  Tenney,  and  was  born  in  New- 
bnryi)ort,  May  2,  18(10.  His  father  was  a  carpenter, 
who  lived  at  onetime  on  Federal  Street  and  at  a  later 
date  on  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Fair  .Streets.  Per- 
ley  Tenney,  a  brother  of  his  father,  kept  a  store  on 
Market  Square,  and  in  this  store  J>aniel,  altheage  of 
twelve  years,  was  entered  as  a  boy  or  clerk.  During 
the  business  <leiire.ssion  caused  by  the  War  of  1812 
he  left  his  uncle  and  went  on  foot  to  Boston  to  seek 
employment.  He  there  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
i)r.  William  Ingalls,  a  ilistinguished  physician,  who 
furnished  him  with  occupation  until  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  an  apjjrentice  in  mercantile  life.  After 
a  few  years'  residence  iti  Boston  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  Xew  York  to  serve  as  a  clerk  for  his  brother, 
William  I.  Tenney,  who  was  carrying  on  a  jewelry 
store  at  the  corner  of  Murray  Street  and  Broadway. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  aptitude  ibr  business 
made  him  sufficiently  useful  to  his  brother  to  be  taken 
into  ])artnership  with  him,  a  connection  which  contin- 
ued until  his  brother's  death,  in  1848.  The  business 
was  carried  on  after  that  date  under  his  sole  manage- 
ment until  May  1,  185(),  when  he  withdrew  from  ac- 
tivebusiness  life,  with  awelldeserved-fortune.  Though 
leaving  Newburyport  when  a  young  man  and  forming 
absorbing  interests,  surrounded  by  the  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity of  city  lile,  he  never  permitted  his  attachment 
to  his  native  town  to  wither  and  fade. 

Hi  \W.i  he  suliscribeil  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  aid  in  the  imrcliase  (if  the  building  now  used 
for  a  Public  Library.  Tliis  was  his  first  benefaction 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  His  second  was  a  new  year's 
gift,  in  1877,  of  the  lam]i-posts  and  lanternswhich  light 
the  entrance  to  the  (Jity  Hall.  I'revious  to  this  last 
gift  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hanaford,  who  died  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1872,  leaving  Mr.  Tenney  the  only  survivor  of 
the  family,  made  a  bequest  of  live  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Females  in  Newbury- 
port. On  the  7th  ol  October,  1878,  the  city  government 
received  the  following  communication. 


"  To  !IU  Hmwr  llf  .lf.i;/or  md  Cllil  C-iniril  , 
■•Ge.-<ti,eme.n:-I  hiivc  tho  lioTior  U>  luu 
Tfrinuy,  of  New  Yi.lk  (Jily,  a  iiulivi'  of  .N.'W 
interest  in  his  liirlliiiliiee,  hna  contiail.-.l 
<i.  A.  WarJ,  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Wasliingi 
he  proposes  to  present  totliis  city. 


leo  I.,  you  tluil  Dan 


"As  his 
ho.ly   foi- 
eil.i  of  thi 


,  1  wool.l  ie>|,r-,-irMll>  |.f 


"  lli'spctfully  V( 


The  recpiest  of»AIr.  ('nliin  was,  of  course,  granted, 
ami  on  the  Nth  of  Xovcnilicr  following  a  committee  of 
the  city  giivernmeut  was  appointed  "  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  I'or  the  reception  :ind  unveiling 
of  the  munificent  gift."  A  committee  was  duly  a|)- 
[xiinted,  but  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  (hdays  a 
new  city  government  came  into  office  before  the  re- 
ce|ition  of  the  statue,  and  a  new  committee,  consistif-g 
of  His  III, nor,  .bihn  .1.  Currier,  Aldermen  Charles  L. 
Ayers  and  William  il.  Noycsand  Councilmen  Jose|di 
Hall,  Thomas  Huse,  .Ir.,  and  Thomas  II.  Boardman, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  by  Oeorge  Fischer  it 
Brother,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  pedesttd  was 
wrought  of  granite  by  M.  T.  .laiueson,  of  Rockland, 
Maine,  frjiu  designs  drawn  by  Rufus  Sargent,  of  New- 
buryport. The  reception  and  unveiling  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1871*,  the  former,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in    the  City  Hall. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  reception  were  in  accordance 
with  the  following  programme  : 


OranU  Funtaieie.. 


Ha 


iliill  ( 


Husiiuel, 

et  Jiand. 

..Itev.  SiUMU.'l  .r,  SpaldiMg,  ll.D- 

sic  of  lieller's  Anielicau  Hymn. 


u-sof  Newljuryport  lu 
ms  piesentc.l  hy  Eov. 


Introductory  Prayer 

"  Augol  of  Peace" To  tlio  nun 

Sungbyaclionisof  . 
Ail.licss  of  Rev.  Stejihen  H.Tyng,  ]).I). 
New  Yoric  City,  witli  acconipaoyinj 
lieo.  I).  Willies,  U  1). 

Original  Hymn liy  a  Son  of  Nmvl.uryport. 

"Washington"— an  original  sonnet liy  Hon   Oeoige  Lunt. 

Read  by  Rev.  Oeorge  I).  Wil.les,  D.D. 

Selections  from  "Martha" Arranged  by  Hartraan. 

Haverhill  Cornet  Band. 

Address Right  Kev.  Tliomns  .11.  Clark,  UD. 

"  Freedom,  Cod  and  Kight," J.    Ilainby 

Sung  by  a  chorus  of  sixteen  voices. 

I'res.ntiilion  of  StJituo Hy  Eilward  F.  Collin,  Ksq. 

,\.-,el,t:im  e  i.f  Statue liy  .lohn  .1.  Curlier,  Jhiy..r. 

.11  UM.al  Selections Ihiverhill  Cornet   Hand. 

.At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  City  Hall  ;i  pro- 
cession was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (/harles  L.  Ayers,  chief  marshal,  escorted  by 
Company  JI  of  Liwrence  (Sherman  Cadet-),  C.ipt. 
Lawrence  Duehesney  ;  Company  A  (dishing  (hiard), 
of  Newd.)uryport,  Capt.  David  L.  Withinglon  ;  Com- 
])any  I'"  (Haverhill  City  Ciuard.s),  of  Haverhill,  Cajit. 
Marshall  Aklen  ;  and  Company  B  (City  tJadets),  of 
Newburyport,  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Tuck, — four  compan- 
ies of  the  Eighth  Regiment, forming  a  battalion  under 
the  command  of  Major  Edward  F.  BartlctI, — and 
marched  from  Brown  Square  to  the  Mall,  where  the 
statue  was  unveiled  without  further  ceremony.  Mr. 
Tenney  died  at  the  IMetropolitan  Hotel, in  New  York, 
where  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  on  Wednesday, 
November  23,  1881,  and  was  buried  on  Friday,  tlie 
25th,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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Eleazer  Johnson  was  born  in  Newburyport 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1790.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Duinmer  Academy,  and  afterwards  entered 
Harvard  College,  but  did  not  remain.  His  brother, 
Jonathan  Greenleaf  Johnson,  named  after  his  grand- 
father, who  died  in  September,  1868,  entered  college 
at  the  same  time,  and  graduated  in  1810.  After  leav- 
ing Cambr  dge,  Mr.  Johnson  made  Newburyport  his 
permanent  place  of  residence,  and  few  men  within 
its  limits  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  town  affairs 
and  more  generally  popular.  As  early  as  1811  he 
wa.s  chosen  selectman  and  served  in  th^t  capacity  two 
years.  In  1831  he  was  moderator  of  the  annual 
town-meeting,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  continuing  in  office  until  the  incorporation  of 
the  city,  in  1851.  On  the  organization  of  the  city 
government  he  was  chosen  city  clerk,  and  remained 
in  office  until  his  death,  February  25,  1869.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  church  bells 
were  tolled  and  the  flagon  City  Hall  was  displayed  at 
half-mast. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Johnson  at  half-past  one  on  Wednesday,  March  2d, 
followed  by  public  services  in  the  Pleasant  Street 
Church,  attended  by  the  Masonic  societies  of  the 
city,  the  city  government  and  the  living  ex-mayors. 
A  large  concour.se  attended  the  exercises  and  follow- 
ed the  remains  to  the  grave. 

John  J.  Sprague  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1810,  and  in  early  manhood  was  private  secretary  of 
Lewis  Cass.  In  1834  he  received  an  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  servtd 
through  the  Florida  War  under  General  Worth,  and 
in  1844  married  the  general's  oldest  daughter.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  was  in  Texas,  in  com- 
mand of  a  ])art  of  the  troops  surrendered  by  General 
Twiggs.  He  was  released  on  his  parole  and  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Gover- 
nor Seymour.  In  1865,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Seventh  Regular  Infantry,  and  was  made  military 
governor  of  Florida.  When  the  army  was  reduced 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  settled  in  St. 
Augu.stine.  He  died  in  New  York  Hospital,  in  New 
York,  on  Friday,  September  6,  1878,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight. 

WiM.lAM  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in  a  little 
frame  house,  believed  to  be  still  standing  on  School 
Street  in  Newburyport,  December  10,  1805.  His 
father  was  Abijah  (Jarrison,  a  master  of  a  vessel  who 
had  settled  in  Newburyport  in  thespringof  that  year. 
Abijah  Garrison  was  born  on  the  Jeraseg,  a  tributary 
of  St.  John's  River  in  1773,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Garrison,  who  wa-s  a  farmer  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  found  there  by  grantees  of  lauds, 
who  emigrated  there  from  Essex  County  in  1763. 
Joseph  Garrison  married,  August  14,  1764,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Palmer,  one  of  the  Essex  emi- 
grants, who  was  great-grandson  of  Sergeant  John  Pal- 
mer, who  settled    in   Rowley   in   1639.     The  wife  of 


Abijah  Garrison  was  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  An- 
drew Lloyd,  of  Deer  Island,  in  Pa-samaquoddy  Bay, 
whom  he  met  while  in  port  on  one  of  his  coasting 
voyages.  In  1804  Abijah  removed  to  St.  John,  and 
subsequently  to  Granville,  Nova  Scotia,  from  which 
place  the  migration  to  Newburyport  was  made.  His 
children  were  Mary  Ann,  born  on  the  Jemseg,  who 
died  in  infancy  ;  James  Holley,  born  in  St.  John,  July 
10,  1801;  Caroline  Eliza,  1803;  William  Lloyd,  Dec. 
1,  1805  ;  Maria  Elizabeth,  July,  1808.  Not  long  after 
this  last  date  Abijah  Garrison  left  his  family  and 
never  returned.  He  went  to  New  Brunswick,  where 
he  is  known  to  have  been  living  in  1814,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  Canada.  Mrs.  Garrison,  lelt 
jjoor,  managed,  by  the  aid  of  friends  and  by  her  ser- 
vices as  nurse,  to  support  her  family,  and  when  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  was  old  enough,  he  would  be  sent  out  on 
election  and  other  public  days  to  earn  a  few  pennies  to 
add  to  the  family  store. 

During  tlie  War  of  1812,  Mrs.  Garrison  removed  to 
Lynn,  taking  James  with  her  to  learn  the  shoemaker's 
trade,  and  William  went  to  live  with  Deacon  Ezekiel 
Bartlett,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Sum- 
mer Streets.  His  earliest  instruction  was  obtained  at  a 
primary  school  in  School  Street,  and  his  later  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school  on  the  Mall  for  three 
mouths,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  taken  from  school 
to  do  chores  for  Mr.  Bartlett.  Being  fond  of  music, 
he  joined,  while  yet  a  boy,  the  choir  of  theBaptist 
Church  and  sometimes  acted  as  chorister. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Gamaliel  W.  Oliver,  of  Lynn,  to  learn  shoemaking, 
but  the  work  proved  too  hard  for  his  delicate  frame 
and  constitution.  In  October,  1815,  he  went  with  his 
mother  and  brother  to  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
Paul  Newhall,  a  shoe  manufacturer, who  was  removing 
his  business  to  that  city.  The  experiment,  however, 
proved  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Newhall  returned  to  Lynn, 
followed  soon  after  by  William,  whom,  at  his  own 
earnest  solicitation,  his  mother  sent  to  Newburyport. 
Soon  after  he  w'as  apprenticed  to  Moses  Short,  of 
Haverhill,  cabinet-maker,  but,  becoming  home-sick, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, in  Newburyport,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1818, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Ephram  W.  Allen,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  entered  on 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  during  which  his 
mind  rapidly  strengthened  and  improved  in  the  liter- 
ary atmosphere  about  him.  He  wrote  not  only  for 
the  Herald,  on  which  he  was  employed,  but  for  the 
Salem  Gazette  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  at  the  close 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  established  the  Free  Press 
in  Newburyport,  whicli  proved  a  failure,  and  in  1827 
he  became  editor  of  a  total  abstinence  paper  in  Bos- 
ton, called  the  National  Philanthropist.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  as  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Times,  and  from  thence  to  Balti- 
more, in  1829,  to  edit  the  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
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cipation.  His  mother  had  previously  died  in  l!:dti- 
raore  on  the  Hd  of  Septeniher,  ISl'.!.  In  1S:10,  in  H:il- 
tiniore,  he  was  oonvieteil  nl'  lilid  for  denouni-in;:; 
Francis  Todd,  of  Newliuryport,  for  domeslic  ])iracy, 
and  for  non-payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  dolhirs  and 
costs  was  eontined  in  jail  I'orty-nine  days. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  US.'il,  he  established  the 
Liberator  in  Boston,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  <d' 
October,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  mob,  from  whose 
violence  he  was  with  dillicully  rescued.  In  LSfio  the 
Liberator  was  discontinued,  the  |>nrpose  for  which  it 
was  established,  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  having 
been  accomplished. 

The  anniversary  of  the  coniidetion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, October  18,  1><75.  he  spent  in  the  oflice  of 
the  Newburijport  Herald  in  setting  U[)  a  poem  by 
Whittier,  and  again  in  1878  he  visited  the  olhc^i  and 
set  up  some  sonnets  of  his  own,  which  are  copied  be- 
low from  the  impression  made  by  the  types  set  by  his 
hand. 

Mr.  (rarrison  married,  September  4,  1834,  Helen 
Eliza,  daughter  of  George  Benson,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  born  in  Providence,  February  'i:!,  1811,  and  rc- 
mcjved  with  her  father  to  Brooklyn  in  1824.  He  died 
in  New  York,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Willard,  at  a  (juarter  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  ISaturday,  May  24,  1879,  and  the  memory 
of  the  man  wliom  Boston  m<ibbed,  Boston  has  honored 
by  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  the  jiark  of  Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 

SO.WICTS. 

1. 

Ilisli  walls  and  liuse  the  miiiv  iimy  ruutine, 

.\iiil  iron  sjniti-s  obstriu't  tlif  pi  isonnre'  gaze. 
And  ninmivp  Imlts  Mmy  \iM\a  his  duaign, 

And  wntclifnl  kofpiTS  niai-k  Ilia  devious  wajs  ; 
Yet  «oin»  nr  iiiiinojliil  JOMi  Uiis  base  control  ! 

No  iliains  ran  l.ind  it,  and  no  cell  eneloso. 
Swifter  than  light,  it  Hies  fi.iiii  pole  to  pole, 

And  in  ii  llasli  from  earlh  to  heaven  it  goes  ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  inoiint— from  valo  to  valo 

It  wiinders,  plucking  lioiie_ved  fruits  jind  Howei-s  ; 
It  visits  home  to  hear  the  firesiile  tale. 

Or  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours. 
•Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaminj;  afar, 
Aud  in  its  watches  wearies  every  star  ! 

II. 

They  tell  me,  LlliEHTV,  that  in  thy  iialiio 

I  may  not  idead  for  all  the  human  race  ; 

That  some  aro  born  to  bondaKe  and  disgrace. 
Some  to  a  lieritasu  of  woe  aud  shame, 
And  some  to  power  supreme  and  world-wide  fame  ; 

With  my  wh.do  heart  I  scorn  the  doctrine  base, 

Ami  as  an  e<|iial  brotlielliood  embrace 
All  peoples,  and  lor  all  fair  freedom  claim. 
Know  this,  O  imin  !  whale'erthy  rank  or  state, 

Uod  never  made  a  (yrant  or  a  slavo  !      ■ 
Woe  then  to  those  who  <Iar(?  to  desecrate 

His  glorious  image  1  for  to  all  he  gave 
Eternal  rights,  which  none  may  violate. 

And  by  a  mighty  hand  Hi'  oi.i.ress'd  he  yot  shall  save. 

III. 
( ir.  i»-  a  at  the  half-waij  tkuje.) 
If  to  the  ago  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
God  of  all  life,  thou  shall  my  term  prolong. 
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JIlciiAEl.  HoPGE  SiMi'SfiN  was  born  in  Ncwbiiry- 
]M.rt,  November  lo,  ISd'.i.  He  was  tlic  son  of  Paul 
Simpson,  a  [irosiierons  ship-master  and  ship-owner  in 
the  most  prosiierous  days  (jf  Newbiiryiiort.  His 
father  married  the  widow  of  John  Hodge,  son  of 
Mitdiael  Hodge,  and  thus  the  son  acipiired  his  name. 
Mr.  Siiii]ison  attended  the  Newhuryport  Academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  iburieen  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sion house  of  Adams  ^^  Kmery,  of  Boston.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  was  employed  by  Jonathan  Emery  & 
Son.  This  firm  was  engageil  in  mercantile  business, 
and  young  Simpson  was  permitted  to  send  ventures 
to  tbreign  parts,  and  so  was  enabled  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  business  on  his  own  account.  His  partner 
ill  these  ventures  was  Charles  H.  Coilin,  of  Newhury- 
port, wdio  afterwards  became  his  ]iartiicr  also  in  busi- 
ness on  India  Street,  in  Boston,  in  company  with 
Cfeorge  Otis,  a  son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  It  is  said 
that  before  the  young  men  were  of  age  they  sent  a 
ship  and  cargo  to  Calcutta,  of  which  they,  with  the 
captain,  were  the  sole  owners. 

By  the  connection  of  the  firm  with  the  wool  trade 
of  South  America  the  attention  of  iMr.  Simpson  w-as 
drawn  to  the  necessity  of  treeing  Buenos  Ayres  wool 
from  burs,  and  thus  enhancing  its  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. Alter  long  study  his  native  ingenuity  perfected 
machinery  for  the  [lurpose,  which  he  sold  to  Whit- 
well  &  Bond,  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Saxon- 
villc  Woolen  Mills.  The  failure  of  this  firm  in  1837, 
of  whose  creditors  Mr.  Simiison  was  one,  forced  the 
sale  of  the  mills,  and  he  became  the  agent  of  the 
purchasers.  Mr.  Simpson,  however,  soon  became 
their  chief  owner,  aud  so  continued  up  to  his  death, 
and  the  chief  owner  as  well  of  the  Ilo.Kbury  Carpet 
Co.,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sa-Konville  Mills. 

During  his  whole  active  career  he  never  forgot  his 
native!  town,  for  which,  by  variours  beiiefaetioas,  he 
manifested  his  love.  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  building  he  contributed  $18,000  ;  Ibr  the 
improvement  of  the  Mall  he  gave  $2500  ;  at  Plum 
Island  he  laid  a  plank-drive  from  the  hotel  to  the 
bea(di,  a  ipiarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  his  death 
heciueathed  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  the  city,  the 
income  of  wliiidi  wa.s  to  be  devoted  to  sprinkling  the 
streets.  ^Ir.  Simpson  married,  early  in  life,  Eliza- 
beth, ilaughter  of  Jeremiah  Kilham,  of  Boston,  by 
wdiom  he  had  several  chihlren,  and  later  in  life  Evan- 
geline Marrs,  of  Sa.\onville,  wliom  he  left  a  w  idow. 
He  died  at  liis  residence  in  lioston,  on  Sundav, 
December  22,  1884,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
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Rev.  Daniel  P.  Pike  died  at  Newburyport,  Dec- 
cemberl,  1887.  He  was  born  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
March  1,  1815.  His  father,  Sewall  Pike,  was  a  United 
States  detective  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  dying 
in  1816,  the  son  was  taken  to  Kensington,  N.  H., 
where  he  lived  with  his  grandfather,  Robert  Prescott. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  farm  labor.  He  studied 
three  and  one-half  years  at  Hampton  Academy,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  time  at  Phillips  (E.xeter) 
Academy,  and  on  completing  his  acadenaical  course 
he  taught  school  for  several  years  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  devoted  piety  of  his  mother  led  him  early  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  he  united 
with  the  (Christian  Church  at  Kensington,  N.  H..  in 
April,  1831,  retaining  his  membership  to  his  death. 
He  began  his  ministerial  labors  five  years  later, 
preaching  his  first  sermon  in  March,  1836,  and  was 
ordained  July  5,  1837.  His  fir^t  pastorate  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls  was  short,  but  successful,  and  he  left  there 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Salisbury  Point,  Mass.  Many  families  from  the  north 
end  of  Newburyport  attended  services  at  the  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  May  7,  1840,  a  Christian  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  Newburyport,  and  Polder  Pike  accepted 
unanimous  invitation  to  become  its  pastor,  entering 
Nov.  1st  on  duties  which  continued  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  His  sermons  averaged  more  than  two  each 
week,  making  nearly  5000  preached  ;  married  more 
than  1000  couples  ;  attended  fully  1000  funerals,  and 
baptized  by  immersion  nearly  1100  persons.  April 
4,  1858,  the  elder  baptized  97  candidates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac,  in  the  presence  of  10000  persons, 
many  of  whom  came  many  miles  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. After  the  baptism  he  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  107  new  members  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  (the  largest  in  the  city),  which  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  hundreds  were 
turned  away,  so  great  was  the  interest.  In  1844-45, 
his  society  built  a  church  on  Court  Street,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  one  of  the  largest  societies  worshipped 
therein.  Outside  of  iiis  parish  his  work  has  not  been 
limited.  He  became  an  active  participant  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  1833,  and  continued  until  Lin- 
coln's emancipation.  He  has  been  engaged  in  tem- 
perance work  from  boyhood,  has  given  hundreds  of 
temperance  addresses,  and  has  secured  thousands  of 
signatures  to  his  total  abstinence  pledge. 

The  deceased  was  an  active  citizen,  as  well  as  min- 
ister, and  was  several  times  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizen-^, — nine  years  on  the  School  Board,  two  years 
as  overseer  of  the  poor,  one  year  an  alderman,  several 
times  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  in  1856  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  Mav.  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  deputy  collector  of 
customs  at  Newburyport,  holding  the  position 
through  the  different  administrations  till  August, 
1886.  During  his  life  he  published  many  tracts  and 
sermons,  and   for  many  years  was  associate  editor  of 


the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  oldest  religious 
paper  in  the  country.  This  paper  for  twenty 
yeary  was  publi!<hed  at  Newburyport  (prior 
to  1867),  when  he  was  sole  proprietor  and  editor. 
He  also  edited  and  published,  from  1867 
to  1872,  the  Weekly  Christian  Herald,  and  his 
labor  of  sixteen  hours  per  day  was  too  much,  even  for 
his  iron  constitution,  and  in  1873  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  about  four  months.  He  slowly  rallied, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  had  regained  much  of 
his  old-time  vigor. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Sophia 
P.  Morrill,  of  Salisbury  Point,  who  died  in  1879.  His 
second  wife,  who  survives  him,  is  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Israel  Chesley,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  Three  children 
survive — Mrs.  B.  F.  Greely  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Craig,  of 
Marlboro',  in  this  State,  and  Benjamin  S.  Pike,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniel  N.  Haskell  was  born  in  Newburyj^ort 
January  1,  1818.  He  went  to  Boston  early  in  life, 
and  entered  as  clerk  the  fancy  goods  store  of  Elisha 
V.  Ashton,  on  Washington  Street  a  little  north  of 
School  Street,  where  he  remained  seventeen  years. 
Mr.  Ashton  having accunuilated  a  fortune,  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Europe,  leaving  Mr.  Haskell  the  sole 
manager  of  his  business.  The  further  accumulation 
of  his  wealth  was  due  to  the  care  and  business  sagacity 
of  his  clerk.  At  an  early  period  in  his  Boston  life 
Mr.  Haskell  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  the  old  Whig  party,  in  1849  and  1850, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  City  Council.  He 
was  an  active  member  also  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  in  1848  delivered  an  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  its  new  hall  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston.  He  became  also  a  correspondent  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald,  a  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  editorial  career  which  he 
afterwards  pursued.  In  1853  he  took  editorial  charge 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
administered  his  editorial  duties  with  ability  and 
success.  He  died  in  Boston  Friday,  February  10, 
1871. 

Ebesezer  Stone  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
and  Sarah  (Moody)  Stone.  He  was  born  September 
4,  1785,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  counting-room  of 
his  uncle,  j\Iajor  David  Cofiin,  a  large  and  enterprising 
merchant  and  ship-owner  of  Newburyport.  He  was 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  engaged  in  shipping, 
but  for  some  years  before  his  death  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Barllett  Mills.  He  was  a  man  of  .stern  integ- 
rity and  correct  business  habits,  to  whom  projectors 
of  new  enterprises  looked  when  they  sought  an  ollicer 
who  would  command  the  confidence  of  capitalists  anil 
the  community.  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  the 
second  mill  of  the  Bartlett  corporation,  William 
Bartlett,  when  asked  to  subscribe,  said  that  he  would 
put  in  $100,000  if  Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  treasurer. 
Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  and  the  mill  was  built.     He 
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was  tlio  father  of  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  ami  dieil  .hiiiii- 
ary  '2,  1x05. 

Kicil.VRl)  S.  Si>oi'l'()i!l).  M.l). — Tlio  name  of  Spof- 
fonl  is  of  Sa.xoii  origin,  ami  appears  in  "  Domesday 
l!i)ok  "  as  the  name  of  a  <lomain  parceled  out  under 
\\'illiani  the  Norman  to  ^^'illiam,  Earl  Percy,  at  the 
time  of  tiie  (_'oM(piest  in  loiW.  'flii^  town  of  Spotforth 
still  occupies  the  locality,  and  its  castle,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  England,  whose  ruins  cover  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  still  bears  the  name. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  name  were  con- 
nected with  the  eeclesi;istical  hierarchy  in  the  earlier 
epoch  of  English  history.  From  .John  Spotibril, 
Vicar  of  Silkiston,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
whose  church  is  known,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
structure,  a,s  the  Jlinster  of  the  Moors,  and  who  was 
ejected  for  non-conformity  in  UUVi,  all  branches  of 
the  name  in  the  United  States  are  directly  descended. 

John  Si)ollbrd,  tlie  first  settler  of  the  name  in  Amer- 
ca,  a  son  of  the  no  n-conforraing  vicar,  came  over 
with  a  group  of  families,  about  twenty  in  number, 
who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  their  pas- 
tor, and  who  settled  between  Newbury  and  Ipswich, 
in  Ma.ssachusetts.  His  name  appears  in  the  record 
of  the  first  division  of  land  or  househidd  lots  in  IM'i, 
in  the  town  of  Rowley,  where  he  live<l  foral)out  thirty 
years,  until  he  removed  to  what  was  then  a  frontier 
of  the  wilderness,  known  since  that  time  as  Siiofibrd 
Hill,  a  farm  of  broad  proportions  still  owned  and  oc- 
cupied largely  by  his  descendants. 

Richard  S.  Spofford,  of  Newburyport,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Rowley,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  the  si.\th  generation  from  the  pioneer  emi- 
■jrant,  .John  Spofford.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Amos 
Spolford,  an  eminent  physician  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
w  ho  was  likewise  an  extensive  farmer  and  respected 
citizen.  His  grandfather  was  ("olonel  Daniel  Spof- 
ford, of  Rowley,  who  was  ))resent  at  the  Lexington 
light  and  commanded  a  retrinient  in  the  Revolutionary 
War;  having  previously  acted  us  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  (  U)rrespoudence  of  the  town  of  Rowley,  a 
tried  and  trusted  citizen,  a  representative  in  the  ]..eg- 
i^laturc,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
lurmcd  th(!  C'onslilntion  of  Ma.ssacliusetts.  Tln^ 
mother  of  Dr.  Spofford  was  Irene,  daughter  of  Caji- 
lain  Moses  Dole  and  Kuth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Nathan  I'cabody,  of  lioxford  ;  by  another  tie  of  re- 
lationship he  was  a  cousin  of  the  philanthropist, 
<  icorgc  Peai)0(ly,  whose  grandmother  was  .Tudith 
Spofford,  a  daughter  of  (Jolonel  Daniel  S])oflbrd. 

While  quite  a  youth,  his  father  being  engaged  in  a 
wi<le  i»ractice,  as  was  also  an  older  brother,  he  had 
familiarized  himself  with  many  secrets  of  the  healing 
.irt,  read  many  medical  works,  and  gained  no  iiicon- 
>iderable  skill  in  the  compounding  of  medicines. 
Tlirough  all  the  generations  the  family  have  been 
distinguished  by  eminent  practitioners  in  tlie  medi- 
cal profession,  and  in  adopting  that  .jirofession  Dr.  ' 
112* 


Spofford,  of  Xewburyport.  followed  in  an  hereditary 
track.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
which  graduated  in  1812.  While  in  college  he  was 
pre-eminent  as  a  mathematical  scdiolar,  carrying  off 
the  "Great  Slate,"  which  in  those  <lays  was  acconied 
to  the  best  mathematician  of  the  class,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  college  heir-loom.  The  contest  in 
this  case  was  between  himself  and  the  late  learned 
Judge  Peleg  Spr.igue,  as  the  latter  once  informed  the 
writer  of  this  sketch. 

Dr.  Spofford  pursueil  the  studies  of  his  |irolcssiou 
with  his  father  and  with  his  brother,  finishing  his 
course  at  the  Philadeljihia  College.  On  receiving  his 
dijiloma  he  joined  his  brother  in  practice  at  Rowley, 
but  in  ISlli  he  removed  to  Newbury[)ort,  where  he  re- 
nuiined  in  active  practice  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  having  withdrawn  therefrom  only  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  iiis  home  in  New- 
buryport,  January  19,  1872. 

To  speak  of  Dr.  Spofford's  skill  and  attainments  in 
his  profession  is  simply  to  rehearse  a  universally  ad- 
mitted fact  while  he  was  living,  one  which  will  long 
have  a  traditional  verification  in  all  the  country-side 
where  his  arduous  practice  lay,  including  Newbury- 
port  and  the  adjacent  towus.  Called  often  in  consul- 
tation with  other  leading  pliysicians  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  other  States,  and  having  had  the  care  of  many 
illustrious  patients,  there  was  that  just  appreciation 
of  his  wisdom  and  learning,  <if  his  Zealand  fidelity, 
his  ijuick  perceptions  and  intuitive  resolutions,  which 
made  his  name  known  and  respected  far  beyond  the 
local  limitsofhis  professional  arena.  Always  astudent 
and  lover  of  scientific  in(|uiry,  he  brought  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  efiiciency  as  a  physician  great  knowl- 
eilge  in  all  the  departments  of  natural  science,  a 
mind  balam;ed  with  that  eipiipoise  derived  from 
mathematical  studies  and  tln'  tender  feelings  of  a 
sympathetic  nature. 

The  following  are  the  words  ofa  imticc  pnldished  in 
the  Nfirhiin/port  Hcndd  at  the  time  of  his  de.ith  :  "  He 
was  generous  and  unselfish,  and  where  he  was  called 
by  distress  he  went  to  its  relief  without  asking  whence 
the  fee  was  to  come.  Indeed,  his  benevolence  leaned 
to  the  side  of  a  fault  in  !iis  character.  Uewasa  kind 
friend,  witty  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  his 
memory  stored  with  extensive  reading  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature  and  science.  He  was  equally 
ready  with  a  ijuotation  from  Homer,  a  dis(-ussiou  of 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Darwin,  or  a  problem  of  the 
liigher  mathematics.  Dr.  Spofibrd  had  a  wonderful 
quickness  of  insight.  Tho.se  great  eyes  of  his  saw 
everything  within  the  range  of  their  vision  and  saw 
through  it  at  once.  -■Vccordingly,  he  was  great  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease." 

Dr.  Spofford's  activity  as  a  citizen  was  in  nowise 
limited  by  his  professional  life.  There  was  nothing 
concerning  the  public  interest  to  which  he  was  indif- 
ferent, although  personally  he  was  never  moved  by 
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political  aspirations.  He  was  an  early  friend  and 
admirer  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  in  the  memorable  contests  of 
bis  early  manhood.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  William 
Bartk't  in  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
at  Newburyport,  acting  as  one  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  directors  of  the  Bartlet  Mills.  He  was  a 
member  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Merrimack 
Humane  Society,*'  and  connected  with  other  societies 
of  local  interest.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University.  Becoming 
interested  in  early  life  in  Free-masonry,  its  charms 
and  philosophies  continued  to  enlist  his  study  and  to 
command  his  devotion  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He 
had  risen  to  the  highest  of  its  degrees  and  brought  to 
their  illustration,  as  he  advanced  from  one  position 
to  another,  the  wealth  of  his  research  and  learning. 

At  his  decease  Dr.  Spofford  left  a  widow  surviving 
him  (Mrs.  Frances  Spofford,  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  woman,  since  deceased),  two  children 
(Richard  S.  Spofford  and  Frances  H.  Spofford),  and  a 
step-daughter  (Mrs.  Georgiana  Hall,  the  child  of  Mrs. 
Spofford  by  a  previous  marriage). 

The  impressive  character  of  the  services  at  Dr. 
Spofford's  funeral  bore  witness  to  the  popular  respect 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  his  public  and  private 
worth.  All  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un- 
learned of  the  professions,  without  distinction  of 
school  or  creed,  the  Masonic  orders,  the  community 
indeed  as  a  whole,  withdrew  from  their  accustomed 
employments  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  bis 
memory — a  memorable  incident  occurring  as  the  re- 
mains were  followed  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery,  and  one  showing  the  depth  and  ten- 
derness of  the  public  i'eeling,  when,  with  a  sponta- 
neous impul^'e,  the  schoolboys  of  the  Turnpike  School 
stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the  funeral  procession 
p.a.ssed  by.  On  his  burial  casket  was  the  following 
inscription  :  "  Richard  S.  Spofford,  M.  D.,  May  24, 
1787,  Jan'y  19,  1872.  Humines  non  accedurtt  proprius 
deos  qttam  sa/utim  hominibus  duitdo."  These  words 
may  be  translated,  "  Men  never  approach  nearer  to 
gods  than  when  giving  health  to  their  fellow-men." 

John  Currier,  Jr.,  was  born  April  14,  1802,  in 
that  part  of  Newbury  called  Belleville,  which  was 
annexed  to  Xewburyport  in  1851.  He  was  descended 
from  Richard  Currier,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Salisbury,  Mafs.,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  at 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1040.  Richard  Cur- 
rier was  among  the  first  who  went  from  Salisbury  to 
Amcsbury  and  .signed  the  eight  articles  of  agreement 
between  the  two  towns,  January  14,  16.54.  He  was 
one  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  from  1669  to  1683,  and 
died  February  22,  16S7.  He  had  a  son  Thomas 
born  March  8,  1646,  who>e  son  Richard,  born  April 
12,  1653,  had  a  son  John,  born  April  5,  1704.  John 
had  a  son  John,  born  June  0,  1752,  whose  son  John, 
born  November  26,  1771,  married,  December  31,  1795, 


Hannah  Coffin,  of  Newbury.  John  and  Hannah 
bad  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  among 
whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  always  re- 
tained, after  his  father's  death,  the  name  of  John  Cur- 
rier, Jr.  Only  one  of  these  children,  Samuel  C. 
Currier,  born  February  3,  1814,  is  now  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education 
at  the  common  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
work  in  tbe  ship-yard  of  Elisha  Briggs,  at  the  foot  of 
Ashland  Street,  in  what  was  then  Newbury.  Elisha 
Briggs  was  a  master  carpenter,  who  came  from  Pem- 
broke, Mass.,  and  was  the  son  of  Seth  Brigg.«,  of  that 
town.  During  a  temporary  depression  in  the  ship- 
building industry  on  the  Merrimac  he  went,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  other  ship-carpenters,  to  New 
Brunswick  and  found  employment  in  the  yards  on 
the  St.  John's  River. 

Returning  home  after  a  brief  stay,  he  began  work 
as  a  ship-builder  in  the  yard  then  owned  by  Nathan 
Merrill,  just  below  Moggaridge's  Point,  and  there 
built  the  ship  "Brenda"  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  tons,  in  1831  ;  the  ship  "Republic,"  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  tons,  in  1832 ;  the  bark  "  Ober- 
lin,"  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  1833  ;  the  ship 
"  Newburyport,"  three  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  in 
1834;  and  the  ship  "St.  Clair,"  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  tons,  in  1834.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  three  he  may  have  had  other 
carpenters  associated  with  him  in  the  contracts. 

In  1834  he  bought  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mac, which  befitted  for  a  ship-yard,  and  where,  until 
1884,  he  carried  on  business  on  his  sole  account. 
During  the  fifty-three  years  from  1831  to  1884  he 
built  ninety-seven  ves.sels,  of  which  ninety-two  were 
ships,  ibur  barks  and  one  was  a  schooner,  the  whole 
amounting  to  ninety  thousand  and  thirty-two  tons, 
making  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  tons  to  a  vessel.  During  an  un- 
usually active  period  between  1854  and  1856  he 
launched  sis  ships,  averaging  eight  hundred  tons,  in 
twelvemonths.  In  1883  he  built  the  ship  "Mary 
L.  Cushing,"  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  tons  register,  which  was  the  last  shijt 
built  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 

Previous  to  1850  it  was  the  custom  of  builders  to 
contract  with  owners  to  deliver  the  ship  with  hull  and 
spars  only.  After  that  date  it  was  customary  with 
Mr.  Currier  to  furnish  the  ship  complete  and  ready 
for  sea,  with  sails,  anchors,  rigging,  boats,  cabin  fur- 
niture, crockery,  bedding,  ballast,  etc.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  business  life  his  son,  John  J. 
Currier,  was  associated  with  him,  though  not  as  a 
partner,  and  during  most  of  the  time  had  charge  of 
the  financial  department  and  made  purchases  of  ma- 
terials for  construction  and  outfit.  During  those 
thirty  years,  too,  Samuel  C.  Currier,  his  brother,  had 
charge  of  the  planking  and  raising  department,  but 
was  in  no  way  interested  as  a  partner.  Another  bro- 
ther, William  Currier  (now  dead),  was  at  one  time 
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associated  as  a  master-buililor  witli  James  L.  Towns- 
end.  A  list  of  vessels  Ituill  by  Mr.  Currier  may  be 
found  below. 

Mr.  Currier  married,  in  l)eeend)er,  1S:',((,  Clarissa, 
daughter  of  Levi  (':irr,  and  had  two  children — Mary 
I'utnam,  who  died  March  2(1,  184-">,  aged  seven  years, 
and  .lolin  .1.  Currier,  born  October  22,  1884,  who  was 
mayor  of  Xewburyjiort  in  1S79  and  1880,  and  now 
holds  many  responsible  offices  of  trust  in  that  city. 
After  the  year  1884  he  was  engaged  in  no  active  bus- 
iness, but  occupied  his  time  with  his  domestic  cares 
and  with  the  management  of  vessels,  in  which  ho  was 
largely  interested  up  to  his  death,  September  2,  1887. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reserved  and  retiring  disposition, 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  business  engagements  which 
pressed  upon  him  to  .seek  political  or  other  jmblic  pre- 
ferment, but  nevertheless  seeking  at  all  times,  and  while 
bearing  the  heaviest  burdens,  the  hajipiness  and  wel- 
fare of  his  home,  and  never  permitting  his  attachment 
to  tlie  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  languish 
or  fade.  Though  surrounded  by  worldly  cares  and 
the  possessor  of  that  increasing  wealth  which  too 
often  binds  men  to  earth  and  earthly  things,  he  re- 
membered always  that  life  was  but  probation,  and 
walked  humbly  and  reverently  before  his  God.  In 
his  last  hours,  not  forgetful  of  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  his  iellows,  he  instructed  his  son  to  give  to  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Men,  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Old  Ladies,  the  Ann  Jacques  Hospital, 
the  Hale  Kund  for  the  Care  of  Disabled  Firemen,  and 
to  the  Baptist  Society,  each,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars. 

It  was  said  by  his  pastor  at  the  I'uueral  ceremonies: 

"  I  have  known  but  few  ineu.  if  any,  in  whom  the  highi'.st  virtues  were 
more  perfectly  united.  He  tills  out  Cowper's  measure  in  a  most  re- 
markablo  degree  :  '  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm,  whose 
lianila  are  pure,  whoso  iloetrine  and  whose  lif..'  coinrident  exhiljit  truest 
proof  tliat  he  is  honest  in  the  sacrird  cause.'  " 

Lid  of  vessels  built  by  John  Currier,  Jr. 

Tons. 


18:!1. 

.Ship  l!r.-nda 

:!7,i 

1840. 

Ship  John  furrier 

CKl 

397 
:!50 
3:iii 

1847. 
1847. 
1847. 

18.31. 

Ship  Newhuryport 

"     Nestorian 

r.'in 

is:i4 

"     St.  Clair 

4-22 

1848. 

"     Kranchise 

7(15 

is:!.-.. 

"    Leonore 

:!7.=1 

1849. 

"    Charles  Hill 

705 

l8:iG. 

"    Columhus 

"    Talliot 

5'J7 
Ci2 

1849. 
1S.W. 

"     Ciistillian 

18.-!7. 

"    Clarissa  Currier.. 

993 

is:i8. 

"     Klavio 

"     Navigator 

6:i.i 
414 

IS.'il. 
18.^1. 

"    Inez. 

)83«. 

Bark  Ilesper 

414 

is:i'i 

"     Iliintre.ss 

54:i 

18.'-.2. 

Ship  Parthonia 

"     Howadji 

I  XVI 

"     Stral.o 

4:i7 

18.n2. 

G5(l 

**     Guiding  Star 

"     John  .N.  Cushing 

1X4(1. 

.Schooner  Petrel 

18r.3. 

(171 

1840. 

Ship  Virginia 

tm 

18.'>:!. 

"     Volani 

89(1 

1S41 

Rirk  Wcssacumron.... 

Ship  Jas.  I).  Karwell.. 

"     Augustine  Heard 

:i2.'. 

71  HI 

4:17 

18.1:!. 
Mini. 
18.>1. 

1841. 

1812. 

"    Mercury 

849 

I84:i. 

'•     Pacific 

S17 

H.M. 

"    Oliver  Putnam... 

11174 

181;!. 

"     Aniitv 

5112 

18,-,4. 

"     Gleaner 

Kh.n 

1844 

"    Java 

.'.4:1 

1,854. 

"    Mttses  Davenport 

899 

1814 

•'     liriilus 

.■•.4(; 

1K,-|5. 

"     Lawrence  Hrowii 

795 

\»v>. 

ISark  Kreilonia 

»X~ 

ma. 

'•     I-yra 

812 

IS  I.'. 

Ship  Huguenot 

S!l<J 

1855. 

1123 

Ib4r, 

"    Roman 

042 

1855. 

"    Blondel 

630 

Tons. 

Ship  Indus 849 

"     Hlandina  Dudley.    873 

■•     Crown  Point 1(I99 

"  Sarah  Nowiuan...  909 
"  Josiah  L.  Hale....  I(i:i4 
"    Eliza.  Cushing....    888 

,      "     Black  Hawk 941 

"    Star  of  Peace 941 

*'     Gaspye Sof! 


John  Porte 
Lucretia.... 


89li 


Charles  H.  Lunt., 
Albert  Currier. ... 
Jacob  Horton  .... 

(jlendower , 

Kenmore 

Whampoa 1144 

Itiiugoon 1144 


1(1(1(1 
1141 


lUlU 


ISiii. 
1863. 


Win.uia 

Valparaiso 

Longwood 

Winge.l  Hunte 

Sapphire 

Elcano 


11(12 
n.59 
1179 


,  Ship  Tennyson 

.      "    Montana 

"     i:nited  States 

"    Garden  Roach 

"     Augusta 

.      "     Monterosa 


1247 
1269 


Nearchi 


^r 1270 

ua. 1313 

18 12S8 

1319 


187:!. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 


1877. 
1878. 
1881. 


,  14-15 
16(18 
1102 

,  Mil8 


Thomas  I 
Uadiant.. 
G.  C.  Tru 
Ilamioni; 

Big  Bonanza 1472 

Daniel  I.  Tcniiey.  1686 

Farragut 1.'.48 

Jabez  Howe 1648 

Frank  N.Thayer.  1617 
W.  H.  Lincoln....  1727 

John  Currier 1945 

Mary  L.  Cushing.  16,18 


There  are  other  ship-builders,  who,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  later  period,  m.ay  properly  be  referred  to 
here. 

B.  F.  Atkinson  and  J.  T.  Filmore,  as  ]i:irtners  or 
separately,  have  built,  since  lS(;il,  at  the  ship-yard  on 
Merrimac  Street  at  the  foot  of  Titoomb  Street,  the 
following  vessels  : 


1869 

Bark  Surah  E.  Kings- 

1877. 

Bark 

Abbio  Carver 

9s:! 

bury 

.120 

1S78. 

" 

Harvard 

10.33 

18711 

Bark   Escort 

6:!6 

1881. 

Schooner  Cox  &  Green. 

691 

1871. 

"      Harvester 

780 

1.8,81. 

" 

E.  L.  Ferris  .. 

590 

1872 

•'     James  G.  Penille 

1882, 

Benj.    Hall.,.. 

597 

ton 

93S 

1SS3. 

C.  C.  Darue.... 

597 

1873 

Bark  Wakefield 

oni 

1SS3. 

" 

A.  H.  Cross.,. 

358 

1874 

'*    Susan  Gilmore... 

1204 

1883. 

" 

W.  C.  French. 

408 

1,S74 

"     Edward  Kidder.. 

1014 

1883. 

W.  Moore 

443 

1875. 

"    Albert  Russell.... 

762 

1SS4. 

" 

J.  C,  Gregory. 

379 

1875. 

Ship  Brown  Brothers.. 

1493 

I8.S5. 

" 

M.A.Trundy, 

425 

1876 

Bark  Haydn  Brown... 

864 

18.87. 

" 

Sen.  Morgan,,, 



1877. 

"     William  Hales... 

868 

I8S7. 

Steal 

ler  .Minnesota 

43 

C.  H.  Currier,  George  E.  Currier  and  John  Currier 
(•Sd),  as  partners,  and  George  E.  Currier  alone,  have 
built,  since  1857,  at  the  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Ash- 
land Street,  the  following  vessels. 

The  last  seventeen  were  built  by  George  E.  Currier 
alone. 


1857.  Schr,  S,Woodbridgo 2.10 

1857.  Brig  Tiraandra 173 

18,19,  Bark  Germantown 390 

18,19,  Schooner  Charmer 116 

1860,  Bark  Persia ,165 

1860.       "     Abdel  Kader 420 

1860.  Schooner  Hortensia....  98 

1861.  BarkSchamyl 417 

1861.  Schooner  E.  H.  Hatfield  170 

1862.  Ship  Mary  Warren 925 

1803.       "     George  Warren..  970 

1865.  Bark  J.  H.  Peivrson 420 

1866.  ShipTimour 900 

1807.  Bark  Signal 424 

1868.        "      Metis (.20 

1.868.       "    Agate 649 

1870.  "    Essex  7:i5 

1871.  Schooner  V.  J.  Odiorue  283 


1872.  Sch. 
1873. 

1873.  ' 


411 
500 


W.  S.  Jorda 

South  Shore...  425 

187:!.  Bark  .lohn  ,r.  Marsh,,.  425 

1874.  .Schooner  W.  H.  Lewis.  625 

1874.         "        W.  11.  Heirick  5.10 

1874.  "        H.Wilhington  550 

1875.  Bark  John  She|mrd....  675 

1876.  "     Obed  Baxter 916 


Scow  Ne 


200 


1877. 

B 

irk  H 

G,  Johnson,,,.  1080 

18,S2. 

"     B, 

F.  Hunt,  Jr...  1190 

1882. 

S. 

h.iolie 

r  Ma  L.Hull,,,     498 

18-1.1. 

A,  T,  Slearns,     508 

18,S3, 

M,  Sherwood,,     624 

1883, 

" 

Jas,  li.  Pace.,.     (.42 

1884, 

" 

U.  Estcrbrook     057 

1884, 

M.  Andrews...     015 

1788 
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J.  W.  S.  Colby  and  E.  P.  Lunt  have  built,  since 
1866,  at  the  ship-yard  on  Merrimac  Street  at  the 
foot  of  Ashland  Street,  the  following  vessels: 


T 

ons. 

Tons. 

18GC.  Schoo 

ner  Matchless 

99 

1872.  Schoo 

ner  J.J.  Honseman  150 

1807. 

Pyrola 

13,5 

1873. 

Willie  H.  Lord    134 

1867. 

C.  F.  Butler.  . 

92 

1874. 

F.F.j^^ickerson      90 

1868. 

D.  J.  Adams.. 

1U3 

1874. 

J.  L.Mott 191 

1808. 

C.  A.  Hopes... 

103 

187.>. 

H.L.Newman    145 

1869. 

Annie  Hooper 

103 

187C. 

E.  F.  Long....     150 

1809. 

r.  A.  Smith... 

117 

1870. 

E.M.Johnson      51 

1869. 

B.  V.  Pooro.... 

127 

1.S77. 

J.Johnson 1.50 

1870. 

Spring  Bird... 

124 

1877. 

San  Bias 101 

1871. 

Fan.  Byrnes... 

103 

1877.         " 

K.  Boynton...       45 

1871. 

N.  C.  Foster.. 

125 

1880. 

J.  Seaverns....     112 

1872. 

Cayenne 

130 

George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 
the  ship-yard  on  Merrimac 
rester  Street,  the  following 


,  has  built,  since  IS.'iO,  at 
Street  at  the  foot  of  For- 

vessels : 


18.50. 
1850. 
1850. 
1851. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1854. 
1855. 
1855. 
18.56 
1857. 
1858. 


Tons. 

Bark  Hollander 525 

Ship  Arab 525 

Bark  Anne  Bucknian..    650 

Ship  Hussar 725 

Sciiooner  Lydia 100 

Bark  Falcon 620 

Ship  Whistler 820 

"    Storm  King 1170 

"     Black  Prince 10.50 

"    Charmer 1060 

"    War  Hawk 1060 

"    Daring 1070 

"    Reynard 1051 

"    Kenoron 1040 


Tons. 
Bark  Said  Ben  Sultan.    330 

"     Nabob 530 

U.  S.  (jiunboat  Marble- 
head 529 

U.  S.  Steamer  .'Vscutney  1040 
Bark  A.  N.  Franklin...    425 

Brig  Newbury 220 

Ship  Fear  Not 1012 

"     Monantum 1075 

Steamship  Ontario 3000 

Steamship  Erie 3000 

Ship  Exporter 1370 

"    Reporter 1352 

"     Landseer 1421 


Mr.  James  L.  Townsend,  in  connection  with  his 
early  partner,  Wm.  Currier,  built  the  following  ves- 
sels before  1862,  in  a  ship-yard  on  Merrimac  Street 
at  the  foot  of  Ashland  Street,  which  was  in  Newbury 
before  1851 : 


1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1845. 
1845. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1847. 
1847. 
1848. 
1848. 
1849. 


Tons. 

ShipMimnon 416 

"    Lancer 420 

"    Tzar 460 

"    Harvard 496 

"    Ariel 560 

"    Eloise 700 

Bark  Angola 263 

"      May  Queen 3<l0 

"      Arrow 303 

"      Swallow 350 

"      Ala 670 

Schooner  Mary  C.  Ames.  106 

Propeller  Decatur 142 

Bark  Talisman 347 

Ship  Rambler 399 

"      St.  Patrick 896 

Bark  Edward  Koppisch.  2.50 

Brig  Monsorat 170 

"      Almira 176 

Ship  Far  West 698 

"      Richard  Cobdon....  665 

•'       Naomi 5.1- 

"      Amaranth 606 

"      Raduga .587 

"       Bucnavista 547 

Bark  Crusoe .342 


1819. 
1849. 
1850. 
18.51. 
1852. 
1852. 
18.53. 
18.53. 
1853. 
1853. 
18.54. 
1854. 
1854. 
1854. 
1855. 
18.55. 
1855. 
18.55. 
18.55. 
1856. 
18.56. 
1857. 
18.57. 
1857. 
1801. 


Tons 

Ship  Scargo 578 

"      Florida 697 

Bark  Dragon 290 

Ship  Racer 1069 

"      Jirah  Perry. 435 

"     Russell  Sturgcs 1000 

"      Highflyer 1195 

"      Constitution 1188 

"      JabczSnow 1073 

"      Drcadnaught 1414 

"      Troubadour 1200 

"     Commonwealth 1245 

"     Driver 1.595 

"     Free  Trade 1284 

"      Brewster 986 

*'      Courier 554 

"     OldColony 899 

"     Grace  Gordon 781 

"      Gallego   610 

"     East  Indian 897 

Bark  .\lgonquin 0.50 

Ship  Eddytitone 950 

"      Victory 1214 

**     Keina  del  Oceana.. 1033 
"      Name  unknown...  950 


CHAPTER   CXLVr. 

NE\VBURYPORT—(  CoH(inMcd). 

FOURTH    PERIOD. 
/■Vt>m  tJie  IncorpoTiUion  of  the  City  to  1887. 

The  ward  lines  of  the  city  were  established  as  they 
now  are  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  City  Council 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1876. 

Ward  One  contains  all  the  territory  southeasterly  of 
a  line  beginning  between  129  and  131  Water  Street, 
and  thence  running  on  the  west  side  of  Salem  to 
Purchase  Street,  thence  between  numbers  10  and  12 
Purchase,  crossing  Milk  between  33  and  35,  and  38 
and  40  to  Newbury  Street,  between  numbers  12  and 
13,  and  thence  on  the  east  side  of  Parsons  to  High 
Street,  and  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest 
boundary  of  the  city,  leaving  all  of  the  inhabitants 
on  Salem  Street  in  Ward  One  and  those  on  Parsons 
Street  in  Ward  Two. 

Ward  Tivo  contains  all  the  territory  northwesterly 
of  the  last-named  line  to  Federal  Street,  including 
all  the  houses  bounded  on  said  street,  and  pursuing  a 
line  southwesterly  from  the  northwest  side  of  said 
street  to  the  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  Three  contains  all  the  territory  irom  the 
northwesterly  line  of  Ward  Two  to  a  line  commencing 
on  the  northwest  side  of  Market  Hall  building,  to 
include  both  sides  of  Inn  Street  and  Tracy's  Court, 
continuing  through  the  centre  of  Park  Street,  cross- 
ing High  and  the  Mall  into  Pond  Street,  taking  in 
the  south  side  of  Pond  Street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
Street  to  Parker  Street,  thence  running  on  the  same 
course  to  the  southerly  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  /««!•  contains  all  the  territory  from  the  north- 
west boundary  of  Ward  Three  to  a  line  beginning  be- 
tween numbers  146  and  148  Merrimac  Street,  thence 
continuing  on  the  northwe.st  of  Boardman  Street,  in- 
cluding all  the  houses  bounding  on  said  street,  in- 
cluding the  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
street  and  High  Street,  crossing  High  Street  between 
numbers  191  and  195,  and  continuing  on  a  straight 
line  to  the  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  Five  contains  all  the  territory  from  the  north- 
west line  of  Ward  Four  to  a  line  commencing  at  the 
Merrimac  River  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  through  the  centre  of 
Broad  Street,  crossing  High  Street  and  continuing  in 
a  straight  line  southeast  of  Toppan  Street,  touching 
and  continuing  the  ward  line  of  1866  at  the  hou.^e  of 
Wm.  T.  Colman,  leaving  said  Colraan's  house  in  Ward 
Five. 

Ward  Six  contains  all  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  last-mentioned  line. 

Until  the  war  of  1861  the  life  of  Newbury[)ort 
was  comparatively  uneventful.     lu  its  new  garb  of  a 
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inamilacluring  town  it  was  gradually  assuming  a 
more  jirosporous  expression,  and  inereasing  in  both 
population  and  wealth.  In  1S')2  gas  was  introduced 
into  the  eity,  and  the  ( ias  Company,  of  which  Klien 
F.  Stone  is  treasurer,  meets  both  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  expectations  ot  its  |)rojeetors.  Other 
enterprises  have,  one  alter  another,  been  undertaken, 
fo  which  reference  must  here  be  made,  though  not  in 
the  order  of  their  initiation.  The  Newbury  port  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Xewburyport  and 
Amesbury  Horse  Railroad,  the  Plum  Inland  Street 
Railroad,  the  Xewburyport  City  Railroad,  connecting 
tide-water  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  the 
coal  pocket  of  the  rhiladdphia  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, furnishing  storage  for  coal  ileslincd  for  inland 
markets,  the  Xewburyport  Water  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  Har- 
vard linish  Company,  the  Towde  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  A.  F.  Towle  &  Son  Co.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silver  and  silver-plated  goods,  the  Victor 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Chrolithiou  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  a  cajntal  of  (Mie  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Xewburyport  Quarry  Com- 
pany, the  Merrimac  River  Towing  (Company  furnish 
means  of  employing  labor,  most  of  which  were  un- 
known in  the  palmy  days  of  navigation. 

In  addition  to  the.se  are  the  Bayley  Hat  Company, 
incorporated  in  18(i3,  with  a  capital  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  Rcnjamin  Hale  is  presi- 
dent and  John  .Tames  Currier,  treasurer,  and  the 
daily  product  of  wliich  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen 
fur  and  wool  hats,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  ;  and  the  shoe  factories 
of  K  P.  Dodge  and  Xathan  Dodge,  which  employ 
nearly  one  thousand  hands,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  their  enterprising  and  skillful  owners  have, 
within  a  very  limited  period,  advanced  from  small 
beginnings  to  large  and  profitable  industries. 

In  ISol)  the  death  of  Henry  .loliiison,  one  of  the 
earliest  mayors  of  the  i-ity,  ormrrcd.  He  was  chosen 
mayor  in  18o:i,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Caleb  Cushing,  and  he  again  served  in  ]8.">8. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Niidiolas  Johnson, 
and  was  born  in  X'ew'buryport  October  4,  17%.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Perkins,  sister  of  Jacob  Perkirjs, 
the  inventor,  who  has  been  referred  to  in  this  narra- 
tive. He  was  a  memlier  of  the  Hoard  of  Selectmen  in 
l,s:?l  and  'S2.  •40,  '47,  48,  Mi), '.^){), '.■)],  .and  during 
the  last  years  of  life  was  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Hank.  He  was  e.xtensively  engaged  in  navigation, 
and  was  often  an  associate  of  .lohn  N.  Cushing,  Sr., 
in  the  owner.-hip  of  vessels.     He  died  March  13,  ISo',). 

In  ISt'il  the  death  of  Moses  Davenport,  another  ex- 
mayor  of  the  city,  occurred.  Mr.  Davenport  belonged 
to  a  family  long  associated  with  Newburyport.  Wil- 
liam Davenport  was  born  in  Boston  in  1717,  removed 
to  that  town  in  early  lifi'  and  married,  in  1740,  Sarah 
(ierrish.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  under  Gen. 
Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1709.     Upon  his 


return  he  established  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  in  17(12, 
where  be  d\vi\  and  was  suci-ceded  by  his  son  .Vn- 
thony,  who  »vas  the  grandfather  of  .Mo.m-.  Antliony 
finally  went  into  liusines-;  at  llie  head  of  Ferry  wharf 
and  took  his  s(ni  .lohn,  the  father  of  Moses,  into  part- 
nership. Moses  was  born  February  14,  ISUii,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  dry-gooils  business,  in  which  he 
continued  until  about  184^,  when,  having  become  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  navigation,  lie  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  commercial  affairs.  He  was 
one  (d'tlie  chief  owners  of  the  ship  "(ten.  Harrison," 
4H)  tons,  built  in  1841);  thr  .ship  "Ocean  Queen," 
824  tons,  built  in  1847;  the  ship  "  Cliarles  Hill,"  7(lO 
tons,  built  in  1S4'.I  ;  the  ship  "  Parthenia,"  84!t  tons, 
built  in  l.s.">2  ;  the  ship  "  .Mo.ses  Daven])ort,"  8;iy  tons, 
built  in  18.'i')  ;  and  the  ship  "  Star  of  Peace,'"  041  tons, 
built  in  18.58.  He  was  active,  prompt,  methodical 
and  bore  a  stainless  reputation  as  a  merchant  and  a 
man.  He  was  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  a 
Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  ISo^  and  'oo,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  l>i41  ami  '44, 
and  mayor  of  the  eity  in  18.")4  and  '•")•">,  and  in  IMil 
his  death,  February  18tli  of  that  year. 

William  Cashing,  another  ex-mayor,  died  in  187'). 
He  was  the  son  of  John  X'.  Cushing  and  half-brother 
of  the  late  Caleb  Cushing.  He  was  born  in  August, 
1823,  and  fitted  for  college  at  the  school  kept  by  Ellas 
X'^ason  in  the  Newburyport  Academy  building,  now  a 
dwelling-house  opposite  the  head  of  Fair  Street.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1X13,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  San<lwieh  Islands  and  (Oregon.  (.)n  his  return  he 
became  associated  in  business  witli  his  father  and  his 
brother,  John  X.  Cushing,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  continued  in  mercantile  business  with  his 
brother.  Mr.  Cushing  was  president  of  the  Ocean 
Hank,  and  was  four  times  electeil  mayor  of  the  city, 
serving  in  ISoii,  '.57,  '58,  and  the  fourth  time  declining 
to  serve.  In  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
He  was  universally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fel- 
1  w-townsnien,  who  were  always  ready  to  sujiport  him 
fir  any  public  position  he  was  willing  to  accept.  He 
(lied  at  Xewbury)iort  Friday,  October  15,  1875. 

Capt.  W  lliam  (iraves,  another  ex-mayor,  died 
about  Is"".  He  was  a  shi|iniaster  in  early  life  and 
aftcrwanls  become  an  owner  and  manager  of  vesi^els. 
.\t  a  still  later  period  he  became  interested  in  manu- 
facturing, anil  at  the  time  of  his  death  h.ad  been 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  Barth'tt  Mills.  At  the 
organization  of  the  city,  in  18.51,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  in  ISGt!  served  as 
mayor.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  affable  man,  popu- 
lar with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  whicli  he  po-sessed. 

The  death  of  FIdridge  (i.  Kclley,  another  ex- 
mayor,  occurred  ab<mt  five  years  since.  Dr.  Kclley 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  S.  Rand,  and  lived 
while  mayor,  in  the  house  formerly  of  Timothy  ])ex- 
ter.  The  house  was  remodeled  by  him,  and  the 
grounds  were  impi-oved.    In  early  lifehe  was  adentisti 
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but  relinquished  professional  business  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  gratification  of  horticultural 
astes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1873 
and  mayor  in  1871.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  he  went  to  Europe  and  there  died. 

The  death  of  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  another  ex- 
mayor,  occurred  during  the  year  1887.  He  was  at 
one  time  extensively  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  liist  owner  of  a  Bank 
fisherman  in  Ivewburyport.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  1840  and  1841,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1842,  1844  and  1852. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Stat!-  Senate, 
and  served  as  mayor  in  186.3.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  presidrnt  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank. 

A  sketi  h  of  Caleb  Gushing,  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city,  whose  death  occurred  at  Newburyport,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  2,  1879,  may  be  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  work,  relating  to  the  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Essex  County,  and  of  course  needs  no  repetition 
here. 

Few  towns  or  cities  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
benefactions  than  Newburyport.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  special  note  that  so  many  of  its  sons  at 
home  and  abroad  acquired  wealth.  But  while  in 
many  towns,  those  who  have  gone  out  and  acquired 
higher  social  position  as  well  as  large  fortunes,  are 
often  reluctant  to  revive  memories  of  poorer  days,  the 
.sons  of  Newburyport  seem  to  have  always  retained 
their  affection  for  their  early  home  and  to  have  re- 
membered it  with  substantial  gifts  in  their  dying 
hours.  Some  of  these  benefactions  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  sketches  of  the  benefactors.  There 
are  others  which  ought  to  be  referred  to. 

Moses  Atkinson,  of  Newburyport,  who  died  in  1814, 
made  the  following  provision  in  his  will: 

*'  I  give  to  the  Bchoul  district  to  which  I  belong,  toward  the  support  of 
a  school  for  reading,  wntins,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  after  the 
payment  of  tlie  several  legacies  herein  above  bequeathed,  all  the  money 
and  notes  which  my  said  wife  shall  leave  unexpended,  except  the  last 
article  in  the  fiist  clanse  of  this  inf^trument;  also  about  ten  acres  of  salt 
marsh,  situate  in  Salisbury  in  said  county  ;  also  about  seventeen  acres  of 
land  in  said  Newbury,  being  part  of  my  homestead  ;  also  three  and  three- 
fourllis  cow  rights  in  the  general  pasture  in  said  Newbury  ;  also  about 
four  acres  of  pasture  land  in  said  Newbury.  .  .  .  All  the  said  bequests  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  to  bo  rho«en  by  a  majority  of  the 
legally  qualilied  voters  in  said  district  in   the  inojitli  of  April,  annually 

By  the  will  of  Margaret  Atwood,  who  died  in  1832, 
"an  annual  legacy"  of  twenty  dollars  was  left  in  aid 
of  the  infant-school  of  Newburyport. 

By  the  will  of  .Tobn  Bromfield,  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1849,  it  was  provideil  that 

"  The  sum  of  Jld.oiin  bo  invested  at  interest  in  the  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  the  city  of  Hoston,  so  and  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  selwtmen  or  other  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  town  of  Newbury- 
port for  tho  lime  being  may  annually  receive  the  interest  which  shall 
accrue  or  become  iiayalde  for  or  in  respect  of  said  deposit ;  and  I  direct 
that  by  or  iu  Iwlialf  of  sjiid  town,  tlie  interest  so  received  shall  be  an- 
nually e.\peuded,  one-half  in  keeping  the  side-walks  in  Ibe  public  streets 
of  said  town  in  good  order,  and  the  other  half  iu  the  planting  and  prs- 


serving  trees  in  said  streets,  for  the  embellishing  and 
said  streets  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants." 

By  the  will  of  Rev.  William  Horton,  who  died  in 
1803,  it  was  provided  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  mother  the  city  of  Newburyport  should  be  his 
residuary  legatee  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  for  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious almshouse. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Mathias  Plant 
Sawyer,  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Newbury- 
port, of  which  the  income  was  directed  to  be  paid 
annually  to  persons  having  the  control  of  the  public 
Librarj'. 

By  the  will  of  John  M.  Bradbury,  of  Ipswich,  son 
of  Ebenezer  Bradbury,  of  Newburyport,  who  died  in 
1876,  a  further  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  given 
to  the  Public  Library. 

In  1865  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
former  residents  subscribed  a  sum  of  money,  and  pur- 
chasing the  Tracy  mansion,  on  State  Street,  at  a  cost 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  conveyed  it  to  the  city  for 
a  public  library  building.  The  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  remaining  of  the  subscription  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate  was  paid  over  to  Edward  S.  Mose- 
ly,  Caleb  Cushing  and  Henry  C.  Perkins,  trustees, 
the  income  thereof  to  be  expended  in  the  repair  of 
the  library  building  or  its  general  maintenance. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1870,  William  C.  Todd  gave 
to  the  Public  Library  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars annually,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  expended  in 
the  mainlenance  of  a  public  reading-room  iu  the 
library  building. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  IViUansbee,  of  Salem, 
daughter  of  Thomas  M.  Follansbee,  of  Newburyport, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  the 
city,  the  income  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
fuel  for  distribution  among  the  worthy  poor. 

By  the  generosity  of  John  S.  Toppan,  of  New  Yorki 
son  of  Jerry  Toppan,  of  Newburyport,  the  handsome 
gateway  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  was  furnished. 

By  the  will  of  Joseph  A.  Frothingham,  of  New- 
buryport, who  died  in  1880,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  given  to  the  Public  Library,  the  income 
to  be  used  iu  the  purclia-e  of  books. 

The  following  clause  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eunice 
Atkinson  Currier,  who  died  June  17,  1873,  explains 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  property  now  known 
as  "Atkinson  Common,''  was  devised  to  the  city  of 
Newburyport: 

"And  whereas  I  desire  to  leave  some  testimonial  of  my  regard  for 
my  native  jdace,  anil  to  have  as  a  monument  to  the  memorj-  of  my 
father,  the  late  Matthew  Atkinson,  the  last  of  whose  family  I  am,  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  city  of  Newburyport  to  bo  used  as  a  'Goumion"  public 
and  free  to  nil  the  inhabitants  of  said  city,  and  to  be  known  forever 
as  the  '  Atkinson  Cflmmon  ;' therefore  uiK>n  the  express  condition  tliiit 
my  wishes  in  regaid  to  said  Common  are  fully  carried  out  by  the  city 
council  of  Newburyport,  I  do  give  and  devise  to  the  city  of  Newbury- 
port a  lot  of  land,  inHcld  and  pasture,  situate  in  said  city,  betw.-ij 
High  street  and  Merrimac  street,  and  between  land  of  the  late  Wni.  ' '. 
Merrill  on  High  street  and  Moses  L.  Chase  on  Dexter  street,  and  adjoin- 
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union,  as  alorosaiil  ;  and  I  do  also  with  in- 
di-viai- to  till!  said  i.ity  of  Nowburyport,  so 
1  as  a  Coniinoii,  us  aforesaid  another  lot  of 
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id  of  C.^orge  Koof ;  and  1  I'lirlher  will  and 
creating  a  l'< ion,  as  albresaid,  that  my 
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iiig  to  comply  with  the  londitions,  wishes  and  requests  herein  made  and 
expresse.i.  It  is  my  wish  and  request  that  no  hospital,  almshouse,  asy- 
liini,  schooMionse,  or  any  building  that  may  be  onVnsive  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, shall  be  erected  on  said  common,  and  that  no  public  street  bo 
laid  out  or  cause  to  pass  through  tlw  same  ;  and  in  case  the  city  council 
of  Newburyport  shall  fail  to  comply  with  all  the  afore-named  condi- 
tions, wishes  and  re.piests,  then  and  from  that  time  the  aforesaid  lots  of 
land  shall  revert  to  .Joseph  Atkinson,  of  Newbury,  in  llie  state  of  Ver- 
mont, and  I  give  and  devise  the  same,  in  thai  ev.-iil,  to  him,  his  li.irs 
and  assigns  forever.*' 

After  this  <lii;r(;s..sion  from  the  current  of  this  luir- 
nitive,  we  come  to  the  Wtirof  tlie  Rebellion,  in  whicli 
the  record  of  Ne\vl)ury|iort  \v;is  no  less  ptitriotic  than 
in  the  Wtir  of  the  Revulution. 

As  is  well  known,  cm  MondLiy,  the  l.Jlh  of  Ajiril, 
1 8(11,  after  tlie  siirreniler  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  ii  enll  for  .seventy-five  thousand  troops  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth 
and  Fiighth  Massachusetts  Regiments  were  ordered 
from  heail(]uarters  in  Boston,  to  muster  forthwith  on 
JSnston  Common.  The  Eighth  was  an  Esse.K  County 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Munroe. 
The  dishing  (luards,  of  Newburyport,  under  tlie 
command  of  Captain  Albert  W.  Bartlett,  was  Com- 
I)any  A  in  that  regiment.  Captain  Bartlett  receivetl 
his  orders  l)y  telegraph  at  3.30  P.M.  on  ^fonday,  and 
at  once  ordering  his  carriage,  served  before  dark  a 
summons  upon  his  entire  command  to  meet  that 
evening  in  the  armory.  All  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  departure  tlie  ne.xt  morning,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  com|iany  left  Boston  with  its  regiment 
for  Washington.  Its  service  e.vpired  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  The  e.xpcriences  of  this  regiment  are 
well  known.  Its  journey  to  Perry  ville,  in  Maryland, 
its  passage  by  steamer  to  Annajiolis,  after  the  discov- 
ery that  the  railroad  to  Baltimore  had  been  destroyed, 
its  rescue  of  the  "  ( 'onstitution,"  its  occiipatiou  of  the 
railroad  station,  and  its  repair  uf  engines  and  tracks 
of  the  railroad  leailing  to  Annapolis  Junction  have 
all  become  parts  of  imperishable  history.  On  the 
return  of  this  company  it  was  received  by  the  Vet- 
eran .\rtillery  Association  and  a  salute  was  tired  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  following  ode,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  was  written  by  Anne  (i.  Hale,  of 
Newburyport : 
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"  BraTe,  generous,  just  and  true  we  know 

Our  country's  lirot  defen.lcrs— 
A  Massachusetts  soldier  now 

Her  good  name  ne'er  surrenders  I 
The  same  upon  her  laureled  heights, 

The  blue  Potomac  wanling. 
As  were  our  grandsires,  years  ago. 

Our  bays  and  rivers  guarding. 

"  So  lift  our  banner  high  to  day, 

Made  brighter  by  their  story. 
And  cry  'God  bless  them  one  aii.l  all— 

Eedeeniers  of  its  gl..iy  !' 
The  soldier-lads  of  sixty-one,— 

We  will  their  memory  treasure. 
And  pray  'where'er  their  fortunes  lea.l, 

God  bless  them  witln.ut  measure  !'   ' 

The  next  company  which  left  Newburyport  for  the 
war  was  the  McClellan  Guard,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Luther  Dame,  left  Massachusetts 
.June  '27,  bStU,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Reg- 
iment. It  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Bull  Run, 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station, 
(ilendale,  Malvern  Hill,  Bristoe  Station,  Second  Bull 
Run,  Chanlilly,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Wilderness,  Kelly's  Ford,  Locust  Grove, 
Spottsylvania,  Petersburg,  Strawberry  Plains,  Deep 
P)Ottom,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  15oydtown  Road, 
North  Anna  and  Cold  Harbor — twenty-four  btittlcs 
in  all. 

The  next  company  entering  the  service  was  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Thirty-tilth  Regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  All>ert  W.  Bartlett.  It  was 
mustered  into  the  service  August  21,  18t>2,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  9,  1S65.  It  was  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Jackson,  Camp- 
bell Station,  Knoxville,  S))ottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Railroad,  South  Alountain, 
Vicksburg,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Matcher's  Run, 
Fort  Sedgwick,  Fort  iMahone  and  I'etersburg. 

The  ne.xt  company  was  Company  A,  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
C.  M.  Woodward.     The  regiment  was  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Eben  F.  Stone,  of  Newburyport,  and  was  en- 
listed for  nine  months'  service.  It  left  the  State 
December  27, 1802,  and  served  in  the  assaults  on  Port 
Hudson  and  D  aialdsonville.  Other  companies  and 
individual  enlistments  followed,  furnishing  Newbury- 
port men  for  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Third  Battalion  of 
Riflemen  and  Third  Unattached  Company,  all  for 
three  months;  the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  for  one  hundred 
days;  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
Eighth  Regiments  for  nine  months;  the  Sixty-first  and 
Sixty-second  Regiments  for  one  year;  the  Ninth, 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth,  Twenty  -sixth.  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty- 
ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  Thirty- 
fifth,  Fortieth,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh 
and  Fifty-ninth  Regiments  for  three  years  ;  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Batteries  of 
light  artillery  for  three  years;  the  First,  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  heavy  artillery  for 
three  years;  the  First  Battalion  of  heavy  artillery  for 
three  years  ;  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Regiments  of  cavalry  for  three  years;  the  For- 
tieth and  Forty-eighth  New  York,  the  First  Company 
of  sharp-shooters  for  three  years;  and  the  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army,  the  United  States 
Veteran  Volunteers  and  the  United  States  Colored 
Troops. 

The  whole  nundicr  of  enlistments  in  the  army 
credited  to  Newburyport  was  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  including  two  colonels,  one  chaplain,  one 
adjutant,  fifteen  captains,  twenty-three  lieutenants, 
one  sergeant-major,  sixty-eight  sergeants,  one  com- 
missary-sergeant, eighty-eight  corporals,  eighteen 
musicians,  one  artificer,  one  blacksmith,  one  saddler, 
one  wagoner,  and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
privates.  Besides  these  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fi)rty-two  enlistments  in  the  navy  credited  to  New- 
buryport, making  the  total  number  of  credits  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Immediately  after  the  dejiarture  of  the  first  volun- 
teers, sewing  and  knitting  circles  were  formed  by  the 
ladies,  and  these,  with  other  associations  subsequently 
formed,  did  much  to  relieve  the  soldiers  from  discom- 
fort. One  of  the  circles  was  formed  in  the  south  part 
of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Pettin- 
gell,  and  another  by  the  Misses  Aubin  and  her  friends. 
A  knitting  circle  was  formed  in  October,  1861,  under 
whose  direction,  before  the  15th  of  that  month, 
two  hundred  pairs  of  socks  and  fifty  blankets  were 
sent  to  Dr.  Elliott,  of  St.  Louis,  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal sent  by  him  to  New  England.  The  Rev.  S.  J. 
Spalding,  in  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  New- 
buryport in  the  Rebellion,  published  in  the  Newbury- 
port Htralil,  .says,  tliat  "  parish  sewing  circles  turned 
their  activity  to  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  and  from 
Chain  Bridge  to  the  Oldtown  Church  our  women 
were  busy  in  the  preparation  of  articles  for  the  boys 
in  the  army.'' 


He  also  says  that  "on  Tuesday,  August  16,  1862, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  ladies  was  called  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  was  formed, 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  March  was  elected  president.  This 
society  collected  in  cash  during  the  three  years  of 
its  existence,  $12,714,21,  and  the  boxes  sent  to  the 
army  between  August  14,  1S62,  and  July  28,  I860, 
contained  3222  cotton  shirts,  1589  flannel  shirts,  2522 
pairs  of  woolen  socks,  781  pairs  of  drawers.  286  dress- 
ing gowns,  2700  bandages,  5258  handkerchiefs,  3100 
towels,  562  pairs  of  slippers,  1666  comfort  bags,  1120 
packages  of  farina,  etc.,  1859  boxes  of  condensed  milk, 
cocoa  and  broma,  238  pounds  of  tea  and  sugar,  2031 
bottles  of  wine,  and  287  bottles  of  cologne.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  of  money  and  articles 
appropriated  was  about  §30,000."  At  the  close  of  the 
war  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $1500  remained, 
which  has  been  distributed  in  charities  to  the  needy 
children  of  soldiers. 

Nor  was  the  city  in  its  municipal  capacity  back- 
ward in  its  efforts  to  furnish  soldiers,  by  the  payment 
of  bounties,  and  by  promised  protection  and  care  of 
soldiers'  families.  The  w^ar  debt  of  the  city  reached 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars,  and  no  man  murmured  at  the  increased  taxa- 
tion W'hich  it  involved.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Newburyport  men  who  were  killed  or  who  died  in  the 
war,  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Newburyport  Herald  : 

Ciipl.  Alliort  \V.  BailK-lt,  C«.  A,  8th  Regt.;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, 

isii-j. 
Capt.  Goodwin  A.  Stone,  2d  Mass.  Cav.;  died  at  Washington  fi-om  wounds 

Jidy  18,  1SC,4. 
Lieut.  Jolin  L.  Perley,  4th  3Ias8.  Cav.;  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  while  prisoner,  November  15,  1864. 
Capt.  Oscar  K.  Livingston,  11th  U.  S.  Col.  H.  A.;  lost  at  sea  Nov.  14,  'fiS. 
Lieut.  John  Dunn,  Co.  A,  17th  Eegt.;  died  June  3, 1865. 
Lieut.  Dean  It.  Martin,  Co.  B,  3d  Ma,s3.  Cav.;  killed  at  Sabino  Crass-Koads 

Apr.  8,  1804. 
Sorgt.  Jloses  C.  Bartlett,  Co.  B,  35th  Hegt. ;  killed  at  Petershurg  July  30, 

1864. 
Sergt.  James  W.  Bartlett,  Co.  A,  35th  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  June  6, 1804. 
Edward  T.  Bennett,  Co.  B,  48th  Regt.;  killed  at'Donaldsonville  June  13, 

18C3. 
James  L.  Barnes,  Co.  A,  18th  Kegt.;  killed  at  Frodericksluirg  Dec.  13,  'Oi. 
Fred.  D.  Ballou,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec. 

13,  1862. 
Wm.  H.  Bricher,  Co.  B,  4uth  N.  Y.  Regt.;  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12, 

1864. 
John  Black,  Co.  C,  11th  Regt.;  died  at  Newburyport  Aug.  29, 1862. 
Corp.  Wm.  C.  C^lby,  Co.  B,  36th  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  Sept.  17, 1862. 
Ezra  Currier,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt.;  died  March  9,  1864. 
Albert  E.  Cressy,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Eegt.;  killed  at  Fair  Oaks  May  31, '62. 
Joseph  Cossar,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Corp.  Ebenczer  Cressy,  Co.  A, 17th  Regt.;  died  at  Newbern  Nov.30,1862. 
Charles  A.  Chesley,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.;  died  in  North  Carolina  May  28,  '65. 
George  W.  Colby,  Co.  B,  19th  Eegt. ;  died  of  wounds  Oct.  5,  1862. 
.lamps  M.  Collyer,  Co.  B,  lllh  Regt.;  died  Nov.  18,1862. 
Leonard  W.  Column,  Co.  A,  1st  Mass.  Cav.  (grave  No.  Ill) ;  diedaprisonor 

at  .\ndersonville  Nov.  6,  1864. 
Christopher  C.  Conklin,  Co.  A,  40th  Regt.;  killed  Feb.  10, 1864. 
Rufus  W.  Chandler,  Co.  H,  32d  Regt.;  died  at  Washington  Jan.  10,  '63. 
John  Cotton,  Co.  I,  30th  Eegt.;  died  of  wounds  Oct.  22,  1804. 
Kvans  Covington,  Co.  A,  54tl)  Regt.;  died  Sept.  25,  1864. 
Jo.seiih  (!ouilliar.l,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July,  '63. 
Albert  W.  Davenport,  Co.  B.  35th  Regt.;  drowned  at  Fredericksburg  Jan. 

22,  18I-.3. 
Corp.  Kilward  D,  Dt)dge,  Cv.  B,  35th  Regt.;  died  at  Crab  Orchard  Dec. '03. 
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Jacob  F.  Dove,  Co.  A,  X.lh  U.-st.;  .lied  of  woun.U  Apiil  1.1,  l.vfil. 

Albert  Drown,  Co.  A,  ITlb  Hegt.;  ,lif.l  ;it  Jlorcbeii.l  City  IVh.  11,  ISCl. 

Michilel  F.  l)i-viiic,  Co.  li,  mil  lifgl.;  ,li,.il  of  woim.ls  Juilf  .•.,  ixlVl. 

Amos  Dove,  Co.  C,  Iltli  K.-xI.;  .ii.-.i  of  woun.la  .Miiirli  4,  Isil4. 

Scwi'll  Dfunett,  Uo.  I),  4th  M;i3a.  (^iiv.;  iliea  at  Aiiiia|K)li8  April  1,  t.Sli.',. 

<'.ir|i.  Wm.  Doyle,  Co.  D,  i.sih  Ucgt.;  died  at  Hilton  Hoa.l  Feb.  2S,  ISf.i. 

Charkvs  Dflanty,  Co.  I,  :iiltli  lli-st.;  .lii-d  Dec.  ,'.,  ISiJi. 

John  Drvereu.\,Jr.,navy,  '•  Colorado  ;"died  at  Ni-wOrb^ans  Ort.  l:!,  IStVi. 

J.  W.  Docklnaii,  Co.  li,40tli  N.  Y.  Rest.;  killed  at  linll  Uilii  Julyil,'  111. 

Corp.  Charles  T.  limery,  Co.  G,  4Stli   N.  Y.  Kegl.;  died  at  Auderaonvillo 

Sept.  2),  ISIU. 
John  1,.  Foss,  Co   li,  I'.lth  Uegt  :  killed  al  Antietam  Sept.  IT,  ISl'.i. 
.lohn  K.  Fonlds,  Co.  A.  llrli  Regt.;  died  ].ri-ioner at  Angiisia  April  :!», '04. 
Wni.C.  Forbes,  Co.  II,  M  Ma«.  II.  A.^diedat  Newlmryport  No%-. '.i, '(14. 
Sauinel  Fowler,  Co.  I,  liolh  Kegt.;  died  Oct.  211,  ISIO. 
Euos  Floyd,  Co.  0,  ITth  Regt.;  died  at  Greensboro',  N.  C.,  Jnn.>  2'.l,  isi;,".. 
James  Gray,  Co.  A,  :i.".tli  Regt. ;  died  of  wonnds  Sept.  21),  1N);4. 
Elbridgo  Grave?,  Co.  A,  4f)th  Regt.;  died  of  wonmls  Dec.  Id,  ISI!!!. 
John  M.  T.  Goodwin,  Co.   M,   2d  Mass.  H.  A.,  died  at  Newborn  Jan.  17, 

ISf,.-,. 
George  S.  Hewlett,  Co.  II,  Utli  Regt.;  died  of  wonnds  Hay  r,,  l.si.i. 
Corp.  Whitman  llolnies,  Co,  1!,  4  ith  N.  Y.  Kegt.;  die.l  at  Falmontli,  Va., 

Jnne  :iO,  1.SC3. 
Daniel  1".  Howaril,  C...  H,  I'.llh    Kegt.;  killed  at   Frederirlisliurg  Dec.  l:i, 

1802. 
David  R.  Hinkluy,  Co.  li,  3.'.tll  Regt.;  killed  at  Anlielani  Sept.  17,  lsr,2. 
Gc.irge  W.  Hodgdon,  Co.  li,  ;!.itlr  Uegt.;  killed  at  Antii-tani  Sept.  17,  '62. 
Thaddeus  Houston,  Co.  A,  4Stli  Regt.;  ilieil  at  Baton  Rouge  April  22,  '113. 
George  II.  Jackman,  Co.  I,  2:lil  Regt.;  killed  at  Dnny's  liluft  May,  18C.4. 
Corp.  Wni.  H.  Jackman,  Co.  li,  4Sth  Regt.;  died  at    liaton   Rouge  April 

•28,  1SI.:1. 
Joseph  A.  Jewett,  Co.  I,  :tOth  Kegt.;  died  at  Now  llrleans  Aug.  1,  l.<fl2. 
Patrick  Kallon,  Co.  N,  2d  JLiss.  H.  A.;  died  al  Nowbern  Oct.  3,  1.S1J4. 
Jero  Long,  Co.  li,  3."itli  Regt.;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.   17,  I8ia. 
Corp  Joseph  W.  Lunt,  Co.  li,  35th  Kegt.;  died  May  3i).  IsiiS. 
Uichard   K.  Lunt,  Co.  A,   4Sth    Regt.  ;  killed  at  I'orl  Hudson  June  14, 

1803. 
Alfred  Lee,  Co.  A,  2d  Mass.  Cav. ;  died  at  Vienna,  Va.,  April  7,  1.SI14. 
Charles   M.    Liltleliol.l,    sergt.,  Co.    E,  4th  Mass.  Cav.  ;  died   at   I'orts- 

month,  Va.,  August  2,  1SC.4. 
Wallace  li.  Littlefield,  Co.  M,  4th  Mass.   H.  A.  ;  die.l  at  Fort   William, 

Va.,  Feb.  2(;,  ISfo. 
Jeremiah   Lynch,    Co.   C,  22.1   Regt.;  died   at  Andcr.s.invill..    S.'pt.   1.'., 

l.>*r,4. 
Fre.lerick  G.  Lunt,  c,.r|.,,  C.>.  II,  (.illli    Regt.  ;  ,li...l  at  In.lianai...li8  Oct. 

3,  lsi,4. 
Wm.  D.  Lee,  Co.  K.  1  Ith  Kegt.  ;  died  at  City  P..iiit,  Va.,  Di'C.  28,  ISIU. 
Michael  II.  Leary,  Co.    U,  lUll  Regt.;  died  at    Newburyport  S.^pt.   5, 

1804. 
George  W.  Littlefield,  Co.  I,  3()th  Regt.  ;ilied  April  10,  l.sfii. 
Dennis  Leary,  luivy,  "  Ilr.ioklyn;"  lost  at  sea,  1802. 
George    W.  Maco,  t'o.  C,  lllth    Regt.  ;  killed  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Juue 

3(1,  1802. 
Patrick   Monahan,    Co.    F,    hith   Kegt.;  kille.l    at    While  Oak   Swamp 

June  3",  1802. 
Beiij.  L.  SIcLaughlin,  1st   Co.  Sharpshooters  ;  supposed   to  have   died  of 

wounds,  1802. 
Bernard  Mullin,  Co.  I),  28th  Regt. ;  die.l  of  wounds  Nov.  I,  1802. 
Cornwall   Merrill,  Co.  It,  Ultli  Regt. ;  kille.l  at  Kredcriclisbiirg  Dec.  13, 
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,  Co.  11,  28th  Regt.  ;   killed   at    l-'rederi.ksbiirg   Dec. 

13,  1802. 
John  P.  Meal,  Co.  II,  3.1  Mass.  II.  A.  ;  died  Aug.  28,  Isi.l. 
Francis  J.  Hash,    Co.    li,  3Jth  Regt.  ;  died  at  Middleton,  M.I.,  Dec.  1,'., 

1802. 
Andrew  Nash,  Co.  II,  ;l.'>lli   Regl.  ;    kilU-.l  .'it  South  M.)ilntain  Sept.  14, 

1802. 
Thomas  Nolan,  C.i.  L,  2.1  Mass.  II.  A. ;  die.l  at  Annapolis  Dec.  22,  1304. 
Wm.  O'tJrady,  Co.  I),  28th  Kegt. ;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1802. 
Caleb  C.  Pike,  Co.  li,  3,'ith  Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1802. 
Nicholas  F.  Peabody,  Co.  A,  48th  Regt.  ;  diedof  woun.ls  June  17,1803. 
Win.  F.  Perkins,  Co.  A,  48tli  Regt.  ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  May  21.  ISIVi. 
Charles   W.  Pooro,  Co.    A,  4sth  Kegt.  ;  killed  at  Port   IIud8.in    May  27, 

1803. 
Win.  C.  l>ri«sey,  C.).    M,  4lh  Mass.   II.  A.  ;  .lie.l   at  F,,rl    Willi, 

March  12,  1805. 

ii;? 
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Waller  W.  Pingreo,  1st  ('o.  Sharpshooters;  died  Se]il.  11,  1S(;|. 
Solomon  Park,  Jr.,  Co.  A,  2;id  R.'gt.  ;  .lie.l  at  Newb.-rn,  Dec,  IMll. 
Stephen  C.  Pearson,  Co.  B,  4(Jth  N.  Y.  llegl.  ;  .lie.l  at  An.l.-isonvilh-. 
Benjamin  II.  Rogers,  musician,  Co.  Ii,3,'<th  Regt.;   died  of  w.jUii.Is  Oct., 

1,802. 
Alphonso  P.  Rend,  CIo.  B,  3olh  Regt.  ;  killed  at  Antietam  S.-]it.  17,  1802. 
Winlield  Rappell,  Co.  B,  lutli  Kegt.  ;  killed  at  Fre.lerick.HlMirg   De.;.  13, 

1802. 
Charles  N.  Rogers,  Co.  F,  11th  Uegt.  ;  .lie.l  Aug.  2:1,  1802. 
Jason  .S.  Rilies,    1st  (>.  Sharp.sh.x.ters  ;  kille.l  at  I'.-t.i^loirg,  Ya.,  Sept. 

28,  1.S04, 
George  R.diinson,  Co.  B,  4iltli    N.    Y.    Regt.;  kille.l  al   Fair  Oaks    D.-c. 

1(1,  1.S02. 
Samuel  Smith,  Co.  A,  17th  Regt.  ;  die.l  in  New  York  May  27,  1.803. 
M.is.'s  Short,  Ci>.  B,  10th  Regt.  ;  die.l  of  woun.ls  June  2.1,  I.s02. 
IlennisSexl.ui,  Co.  H,  11th  Kegt,  ;   died   at  Alexandria,  Va.,  grave  1721, 

April  211,  1804. 
.I.ihn  .S.  Sayward,  Co.  F,  4tli  Mass.  Cav.  ;  died  at  sea  Sept.  4,  18(il. 
Louis   1).  B.  S.iiuerby,  musician,  Co.    M,  2d  Mass.  H.  A.  ;    died  at  P..rts- 

moiith,  Va.,  >laich  24,  1804. 
Addisiui   Tarr,  Co.  A,  3oth    Regt.  ;  kille.l  al  S.mth  Mountain   Sept.  14, 

1802. 
J..lin  Twombly,  Co.  E,  28th  Regt.  ;  die.l  .Inly  Is.  1804. 
.I.ihn  II.  W.  Talbot,  Co.  B,  11th  Kegt. ;  died  of  wounds  Nov.  4,  18i;2. 
Richard  A  Van  Moll,  1st  Co.  Sharpshooters ;   killed  at   Antietam  Sept. 

17,  1S02. 
Louis   Vouglil,Co.  B,  4(lth  N    Y.  R.-gt,  ;  .H.'.l   at    Faliu.iiitli,  Va,,  Juno 

1803. 
Henry  P.  Wetherby,  Co.  D.  4tli  Miws.   Cav.;  die.l  al  (lain.'sville.  Fla. , 

.\ugust  17.  1804. 
F.    Kliphalet   Winter,  sergt.,  Co.    H,  32.1  R.'gt.  ;  kill.-.l  at   Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  13,  1802. 
Charles  0.  While,  (Jo.  C,  2d   Mass.    II.  A.  ;  .lie.l  at  An.l.-rs.uivill..,  July 

4,  ISlH. 

Newburyport  men  credited  to  other  placts, — 

Henry  P.   Grillith,  Co.    A,  3.5th  Regt.  ;  iiil.>ta  N.'wbury,  .lied  N.)v.    3, 

1802. 
Jacob  (i.  Clark.-on,  Co.    A,  3,-.th   R.gl.  ;  .|u..ta  Xewbiiry,   die.l  Jan.    '.l, 

1803. 
Thomas   P.  Lunt,  sergt.,  Co.  II,  32d  Kegt.  ;  .pi.,ta  Newbury,    killed  at 

Chancellorsville  May  !>,  18(i3. 
Ilezekiah  Colby,    color  sergt.,  Co.    K,    12th   Kegt.  ;  ipiota  Gloucester, 

killed  at  Bull  Run  Aug.  30,  1802. 
C.Lyman   Cole,  Co.  F,  4l)tb   Kegt.;    .[ilota  Newburg,  did  in  New  York, 

March  7,  1804. 
Horatio  Hackelt,  Co.  A,  .3.">tli  Regl.  ;  killed  al  Antietam  Sept,  17,  1802. 
Gi-.irg.!S.  Tapl.-y,  Co.  D,  Kith  Ohio   Regt.;  riuola   Ohio,    killed  at  An- 

lietam,  .S-pt.  17,  1802. 
Il.uiiy  W.  Wiukle.v,  4th  N.    H.    Regt.  ;  quota  New    Ilampshiiv,    killed 

at  Bi.aufort,  S.  C. 
James(.'offin,  Co.  B,  11th  N.  H.  Regt.  ;    quota  New  Hampshire,    die.l  in 

prison. 

The  last  event  in  the  history  of  Newbury|)ort  re- 
maining to  be  referred  to  is  the  arrival  of  Lieuten- 
ant Adolphus  Washington  Greely,  a  native  of  the 
city,  followed  by  the  public  reception  which  was 
accorded  him.  As  heroic  and  daring  as  were  the 
deeds  of  the  sons  of  Newburyport  during  the  Revolu- 
tion :uid  the  War  of  1842,  none  exceeded  the  exploits 
ol'  tliis  young  man,  who  illustrated  liy  his  jjatience,  his 
fidelity,  his  indomitable  courage  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  the  lines  of  the  poet,  that 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  lei«  renowned,  than  war." 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  all  the  trying  scenes 
through  which  our  country  lias  passed,  of  fire  and 
battle  and  flood,  the  liearts  of  the  Aiiieriean  people 
liave  been  touched  by  a  tenderer  sympathy  or  a 
sweeter  joy  than  the  discovery  of  that  little  band  of 
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heroic  men,  of  which  he  was  the  devoted  leader,  and 
their  gallant  rescue  excited. 

Adoli^hus  Washington  Greely  was  born  in  New- 
buryport  Jlarch  27,  1844.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  at  the  public  schools.  Though  fond  of 
study  and  ambitious  to  receive  a  collegiate  education, 
he  was  precluded  from  his  wislied-for  career  by  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  as  clerk  the 
jewelry  store  of  Fairbanks  &  Paul,  in  his  native  city, 
and  seemed  likely  to  pursue  the  devious  and  uncertain 
path  of  a  business  life.  Six  months  later,  however,  the 
war  broke  out,  and  among  the  vohinteers  for  three 
years'  service  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  subscribe 
hi.s  name.  He  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Byfield  Rifle 
Rangers,  who  were  afterwards  assigned  as  Company  B. 
to  the  Nineteentli  Regiment  of  Mas.sachusetts  Volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edward  W. 
Hincks.  Having  speedily  reached  the  position  of 
orderly-sergeant,  he  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  a 
commission.  He  w'as  as  brave  as  the  bravest,  and 
never  thought  of  danger  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Though  immersed  in  the  surroundings  of  war 
life,  it  is  significant,  both  of  his  literary  taste  and 
utter  fearlessness,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  going 
into  a  battle,  he  was  more  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
a  scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper,  laid  aside  to  be  read, 
than  about  tiie  dangers  of  the  contest  which  he  was 
about  to  enter. 

In  some  way  Governor  Andrew  became  interested 
in  him  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Hincks  concerning  him. 
Colonel  Hincks  promptly  replied,  "  There  is  no  man 
in  the  army  who  deserves  promotion  more  than  A- 
AV.  Greely,  and  if  I  had  a  regiment  like  him  I  could 
whip  the  whole  South."  In  consequence  of  this 
recommendation  Governor  Andrew  appointed  him 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw.  Another  appointment, 
however,  awaited  liim,  and  was  accepted,  of  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  a  colored  regiment,  dcstii;ed  for  New 
Orleans,  under  General  Ullraan.  Lieutenant  Greely 
was  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  afterwards 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, as  acting  major.  He  was  afterwards  examined 
for  admission  into  the  regular  army,  and  received  a 
commission  as  second  lieutenant,  from  which  position 
he  wa.s  afterwards  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
detailed  into  the  Signs;!  Corps.  While  in  the  service  of 
thiscorpshe  wassent  into  Texas  to  build  a  government 
telegraph  line,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  which 
was  constructed,  under  great  difficulties,  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  General  Ullraan,  under  whose 
directions  he  Avas  acting.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Signal  Service  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into 
the  Arctic  seas.  The  details  of  this  expedition  are  a 
part  of  history,  and  need  no  reference  to  them  in  this 
narrative  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  His  rescue  and 
return  also  rather  illumine  than  borrow  light  from 
the  historic  page,  and  as  long  as  the  human  heart  is 


capable  of  sympathizing  with  hardship  and  suffering, . 
and  admiring  fidelity  and  heroism,  these  incidents  will 
be  again  and  again  recalled  and  applauded. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  government  Newbury- 
port  was  assigned  as  his  landing-place.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  14th  of  August,  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  he 
was  accorded  a  public  reception.  The  order  of  ex- 
ercises for  the  day  included  a  procession,  a  formal 
welcome  by  Mayor  W.  A.  Johnson,  a  response  by 
Lieut.  Greely,  followed  by  a  State  welcome  by  Gov. 
John  D.  Robinson,  collations  for  military  and  other 
organizations,  speeches  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
grand-stand  in  Brown  Square,  and  fireworks  in  the 
evening.  The  procession,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Charles  L.  Ayers,  chief  marshal,  marched  under 
escort  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteer Militia,  Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  A.  Osgood 
commanding,  and  included  tlie  A.  W.  Bartlett  Post 
49,  of  Newburyport ;  the  Major  How  Post  47,  of 
Haverhill ;  Post  122,  of  Amesbury ;  the  Everett  Pea- 
body  Post  108,  of  Georgetown ;  the  Charles  Sumner 
Post  101,  of  Groveland;  the  Col.  C.  R.  Mudge  Post 
114,  of  Merrimac;  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Father 
Lennon  Benevolent  As.socialion,  of  Newburyport ; 
the  Newburyport  Commanderj'  Knights  Templar ; 
the  mayor  and  Lieut.  Greely,  and  invited  guests ;  the 
Fire  Department,  of  Newburyport,  with  their  guests — 
Merrimac  No.  1,  of  Merrimac  ;  the  Volunteer  Com- 
pany, of  Salisbury ;  and  the  Hook-and- Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  1,  of  Amesbury.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Salem  Brass  Band,  the  Newburyport  Cadet 
Band  and  Drum  Corps,  the  Reading  Bra.ss  Band,  Car- 
ter's Band  of  Boston,  the  Georgetown  Cornet  Band,  the 
National  Band  of  Lynn,the  Rowley  Brass  Band,  and 
the  First  Regiment  Drum  and  Fife  Corps.  In  the  after- 
noon a  band  concert  by  Carter's  Band  was  followed 
by  speeches  by  Hon.  Eben  F.  Sione,  Major  Ben  : 
Perley  Poore,  Richard  S.  Spoftbrd,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Mott,  James  Parton,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  E.  M.  Boynton. 
The  coramandery,  with  guests,  dined  in  their  hall ; 
the  mayor  and  guests  dined  in  Fraternity  Hall ;  the 
Eighth  Regiment  dined  in  City  Hall,  and  the  other 
organizations  were  provided  for  in  various  places.  In 
the  evening,  fireworks  at  March's  Hill  and  band 
concerts  closed  the  exercises  of  a  reception  both 
well  deserved  and  admirably  conceived  and  carried 
out, 

St.  Paul's  Ciitatcii  is  an  outgrowth  of  Queen 
Anne's  Chapel  at  the  Plains.  The  first  Church  of 
England  minister  to  settle  over  the  chapel  was  Rev. 
John  Lamblon,  who  came  from  England  and  assumed 
his  duties  November  12,  1712.  In  1715  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry 
Lucas,  who  committed  suicide  August  23,  1720. 
Kev.  Matthias  Plant  followt  d  in  1722,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  April  2,  1753.  These  three  ministers 
were  sent  from  England  by  the  "  Venerable  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
About  the  year  1740  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  site  of 
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the  present  church,  was  opened,  and  Jlr.  Plant  otli- 
ciatcd  in  both  8t.  Paul's  and  Queen  Anne's.  In 
1751  Rev.  Edward  liass,  aiterwards  bishop,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  1744,  became  his  as.sisuuit,  and  after  his 
death  succeeded  to  the  full  pastorate.  In  I'lili  tiueeti 
Anne's  Chapel  was  abandone<l,  and  durinj;  the  Revo- 
lution was  blown  down.  Mr.  IJass  was  rector  until 
ISO;},  and  was  succeeded  after  his  death  by  Rev.  Dr. 
.Tames  Morse  (Harvard,  ISOO),  who  remained  in  the 
p.'istorate  until  his  death,  April  2,  1,S42.  Rev.  .John 
S.  Davenport  followed  in  1X4."),  remainini;  a  year,  and 
followed  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Washburn  (Harvard, 
18.38)  until  1852,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
llorlon  (Harvanl,  1824),  in  18.53.  Mr.  Horton  served 
until  his  death  in  18(;;?.  Rev.  John  C.  White  followed 
with  ii  service  of  seven  year.j,  resigning  in  1870  to 
take  the  rcctorslii])  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  next  rector  was  Rev.  George  D. 
J(dinson,  who  served  until  1875,  and  is  now  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.  Rev.  Edward  L 
Drown  became  rector  in  187(),  resigning  in  18S;],  and 
followed  by  the  pre.--ent  incumbent.  Rev.  .lames  H. 
Van  Riiren.  The  present  church  edifice  was  built 
in  ]8()(l. 

ClIIIKCH    OF   THE    lMMACt"LATE    COXCKrXlON. — Of 

the  establishment  and  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Newburyport  the  following  interesting  sketch  has 
been  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Miss  Katherine  ,\. 
O'Keefe,  ofthat  city. 

Among  the  twenty-three  first  settlers  of  Newbury- 
port who  built  their  simple  homes  on  the  River  Park- 
er, over  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  there  was, 
probably,  no  representative  of  Catholicity.  It  is 
even  doubtful  if  there  was  one  open  Catholic  in  all 
of  what  is  now  Massachusetts  ;  for  in  that  colony 
Puritan  intolerance  against  Roman  (Catholics  had  full 
sway.  Indeed,  in  all  New  England  there  were  but 
few  Catliolics,  those  few  being  French  missionaries, 
mostly  Jesuit,  who  came  in  the  ho|)e  of  converting 
the  Imlians.  As  early  as  1650,  however,  although 
the  Jlassachusetts  General  Court  of  1047  had  enacted 
that  "  .Jesuits  entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled, 
and,  if  they  returned,  hanged,"  we  find  one  of  tliat 
order,  Rev.  and  Father  Druillettes,  received  as  an  en- 
voy from  Canada,  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Governors  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Haven,  while  another,  Rev.  John  Pierron  (the  latter, 
however,  disguised),  traversed  New  England  twenty 
years  later,  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  (catholics  he  found  there. 

The  Revolution  of  1()88,  and  events  resulting  from 
it,  drove  many  Catholics  from  (ireat  Britain  and  ire- 
land  to  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  vain  search  for  religious  freedom.  Debarred 
from  the  consolation  of  their  religion  in  this  colony, 
they  sought  it  its  far  away  as  Cainida  and  New 
Brunswick,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  in  ItiiJS 
by  the  French  commander,  who  asked  for  an  Irish 
priest  at  St.  John's  lor  Catholics  from  Boston  and  vi- 


cinity, who  had  to  go  to  French  settlements  in  order 
to  attend  to  their  religious  duties. 

The  first  considerable  body  of  C'atholics  that  came 
to  New  England  were  the  Acadians,  who  were  cast 
from  their  homes  in  17">5,  and,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  laiulcd  in  various  sea-iiorts  of  .Massa- 
chusetts in  175().  As  Newburyport  was  then  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  ports,  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  lew  of  these  exiles  sought  refuge  there ;  and 
some  of  the  many  Newburyport  names,  clearly  of 
French  origin,  may  have  been  imported  then  as  well 
as  later,  when  they  are  supposed  to  h:ivc  come  as  the 
re-ults  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  tolerance  given  to  Catholics  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  in 
November,  1775,  while  Washington  w.as  in  Boston  as 
cominander-iu-chief,  he  forbade  his  soldiers  celebrat- 
ing what  was  known  as  "  Pope's  Day,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  custom  was  offensive  to  the  many  Catholics 
in  the  American  army  and  to  Catholic  France,  their 
faithful  allv.  A  still  greater  encouragement  was 
given  to  Catholicity  three  years  later,  in  1778,  when, 
Count  D'Estaiiig  and  his  Catholic  soldieis  being  in 
Boston  harbor,  divine  services  were  openly  celebrated 
on  the  French  fleet,  and  frequently  attended  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  of  Boston's  Protestant  citi- 
zens. 

The  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  show  the  im- 
portant part  taken  on  the  side  of  liberty  by  Catholics 
in  all  departments ;  but  so  bitter  had  been  the  feeling 
against  them  in  New  England,  that  few  of  the  many 
Catholic  Revolutionary  heroes  went  forth  from  our 
vicinity.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  we,  accordingly, 
find  only  a  small  number  here;  the  history  of  Boston 
showing  only  a  few  French  and  Spanish,  and  about 
thirty  Irish  Catholics.  These  few  were  alhiwed  the 
use  of  a  schicd-house  for  religious  services,  and  had 
for  tl'.eir  first  pastor  Father  de  la  Porterie,  who  had 
been  chaplain  in  the  French  Navy.  lie  left  Boston 
in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  by  an- 
other French  priest,  Father  Rousselet,  after  whom 
the  Catholics  of  Massachusetts  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  their  next  pastor  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a 
native  of  Boston,  who  joined  the  Catholic  Church 
while  visiting  Rome  in  1781',.  Having  studied  for 
the  priesthood  and  been  ordained,  he  returned  to  this 
country  and,  in  January,  17',)0,  was  given  charge  of 
the  Boston  Catholic  Mission  by  Very  RcveretHl  Dr. 
Carroll,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  appointed  prefect  apostolic,  and  who  soon  after, 
August  15,  1790,  was  ap[)ointed  first  bishop  of  the 
United  States. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1790  sent  out  another 
detachment  of  Catholics,  priests  and  laymen,  and 
that  several  came  to  Ncwbury[iort  nuiy  be  seen  by  a 
collection  of  graves  on  the  old  burying  hill,  where 
those  who  died  between  1792  and  1812  were  buried. 
Of  these,  Mrs.  Emery,  a  venerable  old  resident  of 
Newburyport,  in  her  "Reminiscences of  a  Nonageua- 
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rian,"  says:  "Doubtless  the  whole  number  were 
Catholics,  and,  as  at  that  period  no  ground  had  been 
consecrated  in  the  Puritan  town,  this  quiet  spot  was 
chosen  in  a  Protestant  burial-ground."  Amongst  the 
priests  who  came  were  Eev.  Francis  Matignon,  who 
was  sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  Boston  in  1792.  This  hist 
event  had  quite  an  intimate  connection  witli  Newbury- 
port,  as  Father  Matignon's  coming  enabled  Father 
Thayer  to  visit  every  large  town  and  village  then 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  year  of  this  visitation 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  between  1792  and 
1796.  Within  these  dates,  then,  we  may  surely  place 
the  first  visit  of  a  priest  to  Newburyport — a  note- 
worthy fact  in  a  history  of  its  Catholicity. 

October,  1796,  marked  another  date  of  some  im- 
portance to  Catholics  in  Newburyport,^ — the  coming 
of  Rev.  John  de  Cheverus  to  Boston.  There  were 
thus  three  priests  there,  so  that  Father  Cheverus  was 
able  to  annually  visit  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, etc.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  are  any  now 
living  in  Newburyport  who  rememberthese  visits,  but 
there  are  several  who  remember  to  have  heard  their 
parents  s])eak  of  them  and  always  with  pleasure. 
Amongst  these  is  Mrs.  Alsar,  a  highly  respected  lady 
of  Newburyport,  whose  father,  the  late  Captain 
Brown,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Father  Cheverus. 
From  her  we  learn  that  there  were  several  French 
Catholic  refugees  there  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  whose  spirit- 
ual wants,  we  may  be  sure  he  attended,  as,  also,  to  those 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  of  whose  presence  here  about 
that  time  we  get  an  idea  from  the  many  undoubtedly 
Irish  Catholic  names  on  Newburyport's  records — 
names,  for  instance,  like  O'Brien,  who,  if,  as  we  are 
told,  they  belong  to  the  Maine  O'Briens  must  have 
been  originally  Catholics,  as  the  heroes  of  Machias 
Bay,  the  "Lexington  of  the  Seas,"  were  certainly 
members  of  that  church. 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  hav- 
ing so  greatly  increased,  that  Baltimore  was  made  an 
arch-diocese  in  1808,  Boston  was  made  an  episcopal 
see,  with  Kev.  Dr.  Cheverus  as  the  iirst  bishop,  his 
diocese  being  all  New  England.  Concerning  this  per- 
iod, we  again  quote  Mrs.  Emery  :  "  Captain  William 
Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  married  a  French  lady,  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  baptize 
her  infant  and  perform  [administer]  other  sacraments. 
Bishop  Cheveraux,  of  Boston,  occasionally  visited  Mrs. 
Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  at  her  residence.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  French  exiles  and  other  foreigners  in 
the  place,  also  Catholics,  who  would  assemble  on  these 
visits,  in  a  chamber  which  Mrs.  Cutler  had  fitted  up 
for  an  oratory.  These  were  the  Iirst  Catholic  services 
ever  held  in  Newburyport." 

After  Bishop  Cheverus'  departure  for  France,  where 
he  was  appointed  cardinal.  Very  Rev.  Benedict  Fen- 
wick  was  consecrated  his  successor  at  Boston,  and  he, 
at  that  time,  found  at  his  disposal,  in  all  New  Eng- 
land, only  three  priests.       Of  these,  the  one  in  Boston 


was  Father  Byrne,  and  there  are  still  Catholics  in 
Newburyport  who  remember  persons  going  to  Boston 
to  be  married  by  him,  and  carrying  children  there  to 
be  baptized. 

We  learn  from  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Fenwick  that  in 
1827  he  visited  Newburyport,  and  other  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  his  diocese,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments and  preaching  wherever  it  was  practicable ; 
and  learning  from  Mr.  Colby,  a  well-known  resident  of 
Newburyport,  that  he  remembers  his  father's  going 
about  that  time  to  hear  a  Catholic  clergyman  speak 
at  the  old  court-house  on  the  Mall — the  hearere  being 
mostly  Protestants — we  conclude  that  Bishop  Fenwick 
must  have  been  the  one.  Father  Wiley,  of  Salem, 
who  was  ordained  1827,  is  also  remembered  to  have 
preached  at  the  court-house,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  town,  which  he  did 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hugh  McGlew  and  others,  at  in- 
tervals until  about  1840.  From  an  address  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  Newburyport's  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  by  its  present  Catholic  pastor,  we  learn 
that,  "  as  far  back  as  1839,  Father  French  [afterwards 
pastorof  a  church  in  Lawrence  from  1846  to  1851],  on 
his  way  from  Portland  to  Boston,  stayed  over  and  col- 
lecting the  few  Catholics,  offered  for  them  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  houseof  oneof  theCatholic 
residents."  About  1841  the  number  of  Catholics  was 
found  to  have  somewhat  increased  by  the  building  of 
the  railroad  and  the  cotton  factory.  The  number  of 
Catholic  i'amilies  in  the  town  at  that  time  was  ten. 
Of  these,  the  older  members,  the  parents,  are  all  now 
dead  except  Mrs.  Michael  Murphy,  who  still  lives  on 
Middle  Street.  The  members  of  these  ten  families 
having  appealed  to  Bishop  Fenwick  for  a  priest,  the 
first  one  especially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Catholics  of  Newburyport  was  Rev.  Patrick  Canavan, 
then  the  resident  pastor  of  Dover,  N.  H.  At  first 
Father  Canavan's  visits  were  quarterly,  then  once  a 
month,  on  which  occasions  he,  at  first,  celebrated 
Mass  at  private  houses.  Some  time  about  1844,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sufiicient  number  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  chapel.  The  vestry 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Federal 
and  School  Streets,  was,  accordingly,  bought  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McGlew,  representing  the  Catholics,  and  moved 
to  a  lot  already  purchased  on  Charles  Street.  Here 
Father  Canavan  ofliciated  until  the  spring  of  1848, 
when.  Bishop  Fenwick  having  commissioned  Rev. 
John  O'Brien,  the  late  respected  and  beloved  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  Lowell,  to  take  charge  of 
the  faithful  in  Chelsea,  Newburyport  and  other  ea.«tern 
sections,  the  desire  of  the  Newburyport  Catholics 
was  at  length  gratified.  Father  O'Brien  selected  their 
town  as  the  headcpiarters  of  his  mission. 

Father  O'Brien's  first  visit  is  well  and  pleasantly 
remembered  by  many  persons  still  in  Newburyport. 
He  spent  his  first  night  at  the  Merrimac  House,  and 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  pros- 
pective parishioners,  took  a  survey  of  the  place  and 
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hired  a  tenement,  the  present  No.  (>  in  ii  hlock  on 
Treinoiit  Street.  Aflerwanls,  in  orJer  to  he  tieiiier  to 
the  little  church,  he  nioveil  to  another  tencnicMt  in  a 
block  on  Charles  Street. 

During  Father  O'Brien's  stay  in  Ncwliuryport  he 
(lid  everything  possible  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ;  hi.s  genial  niauMer,  cultured  mind,  piuus  zeal 
and  interest  for  the  goml  of  the  general  public,  both 
('atholic  and  Protestant,  being  very  powerful  in  soft- 
euing  the  asperities  witli  which  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  religion  are  a]it  to  look  upon  the  first 
Catholic  priest  that  takes  up  his  residence  amongst 
them.  His  superior  abilities  and  marked  success  in 
Kewburyport  led  to  his  being  called  to  a  broader 
field.  He  was  a<'cordingly  appointed  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  I..owell,  where  he  remained 
until  the  lUst  of  October,  1874,  when  he  de])arted  to 
his  reward,  leaving  a  memory  that  will  be  long 
revered. 

Father  O'Brien's  successor  was  one  who  was  also 
much  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Rev. 
Henry  Lennon.  Father  Lcnnon  was  unlained  in 
May,  1848,  after  which  he  went  for  a  few  montlis  to 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  as  a.ssislant  to  P'alher  Hamilt<in; 
whence  he  went  to  Xewbnry])ort  Christmas  eve,  184S. 
Soon  the  little  church  on  Charles  Street  became  t(io 
.small  for  the  congregation,  and  from  deeds  kept  on 
file  by  the  i}resent  pastor  we  learn  that  land  ibr  the 
church  on  Green  Street  was  bought  from  Moses  E. 
Hale  and  John  Osgood  by  John  H.  Xichols,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  conveyed  by  the  latter  to  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick,  of  ]5fiston,  for  the  Catholics  of  Xewbury|)ort. 
The  last  deed  was  dated  May  10,  18.')1,  and  the  jirice 
paid  was.'flSOO. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  erected  on  this 
land — the  present  Chun-h  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— was  laid,  witli  the  usual  impre-sive  ceremonies, 
Tuesday,  Ajiril  27,  l.S.')2,  by  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick,  attendcil  l)y  twenty  priests,  in  the  presence  of 
about  two  thousand  people;  and  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Uev.  Father  JMcElroy,  a  learned  and 
eloquent  .Jesuit  priest,  who  had,  a  few  years  previous, 
served  as  cliafilain  in  the  American  aruiy  during  the 
Me.\ican  War.  The  h'twburiiport  Herald  of  April  ;!0, 
18o2,  thus  c<includes  its  .synopsis  of  this  sermon: 
"The  speaker  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
pastor  of  the  church  for  his  labors,  for  his  self-denial, 
his  modest  and  retiring  character  and  the  signal  suc- 
cess that  had  attended  his  ministrations;  and  con- 
cluded by  tlianking  the  citizens  of  this  city  for  their 
liberality  and  good  feeling  towards  the  society  and 
the  city  authoriiies  for  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  on 
the  occasion."  This  last  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
(,'ity  Hall  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholics 
that  moridng  It  was  there  the  priests  vested  them- 
selves, and  thence  they  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation passed  to  Cireen  Street. 

The  architect  of  the  chur.-h  wiis  Jlr.  1'.  C.  Keely, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  this  being  the  first  church  in  the 


diocese  built  under  his  direction.  Work  progressed 
so  ra|iiilly  that  it  was  ready  for  dedication  in  a  little 
less  than  a  year.  Tlie  cost  of  the  building,  including 
altar  and  pews,  was  S20,()((0.  The  dedlcatiiui  took 
jilace  St.  Patrick's  Day,  IXo;!,  the  ceremony  being 
pcrforuied  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  and  the 
sernmn  ])reached  by  Rev.  Father  Boyce,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Over  a  score  of  years  the  (L!atholics  of  Newburyport 
were  blessed  with  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Father 
Lennon,  and  disturbed  by  little,  save  a  trilling  and 
transient  cloud  of  intolerance  which  altemled  the 
formation  of  the  "Know-Nothing"  party  in  1S.")4. 
During  that  long  period  Father  Lennon  won  for  him- 
self and,  through  bis  good  intiuence  upim  his  people, 
for  them  also,  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  The  beneficial  result  of  this  was  strik- 
ingly manifest  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857, 
when,  by  the  good  advice  he  gave  his  people,  he  pre- 
vented a  "  run  "  on  the  Institution  of  Savings,  and 
thus,  probably,  saved  it  from  financial  difficulty. 
His  health,  however,  was  precarious,  and  his  labors  in 
attending  not  only  to  the  t'atholics  in  Newburyport, 
liut  to  those  in  Ipswich,  Rowley.  Newbury,  \Vest 
Newbury,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  were  so  great 
that  he  was  obliged  to  pmcure  an  assistant,  the  first 
being  Rev.  M.  Carraher,  during  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice Father  Lennon  took  a  short  vacation,  soon  after 
the  dedication  of  the  church.  While  he  was  absent 
Father  I'arraher,  acting  for  tlie  [>arishioncrs,  juir- 
chascd  trom  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  (Church,  for  a 
parochial  residence,  the  one  b>ng  used  for  that  pur- 
pose <in  Court  Street,  and  they  agreeably  surprised 
F'athcr  Lennon  with  it  oti  his  return.  Father  Carraher 
having  been  called  to  another  field  of  labor,  w.as  suc- 
ceeded by  various  other  a.ssistants,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Rev.  .lohn  l!rady,  during  whose  service 
the  church  in  Amesbury  was  built,  of  which  he  is 
now  the  pastor,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
in  the  fall  of  1.SG7  ;  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Halley,  who  was 
officiating  at  the  time  of  Father  Lennon's  death. 
This  sad  event  took  place  about  nine  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  13,  1871,  at  which  time  he  was 
fitty-one  years  old.  His  funeral  tocjk  place  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  .luly  loth,  and  tln^  universal  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  was  particularly  manifested  on 
that  occasion,  when  the  church  was  crowded  by  sin- 
cere mourners  of  all  denominations.  The  funeral 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  Very  Rev.  P.  Y.  Lyndon,  of 
Boston,  and  the  discourse — a  most  touching  tribute  to 
the  virtues  of  the  departed — was  by  Rev.  James  A. 
Healey,  then  of  Boston,  now  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Portland,  Me. 

At  the  conclusion  ol'  the  .Mass  the  remains  were 
borne  to  the  grave  i)repared  for  them  at  the  southeast 
-side  of  the  church.  And,  "  Thus,"  .says  the  Ntvbiirij- 
porl.  He.Tiild,  '•  was  buried  a  g<iod  nuui  and  a  good  jias- 
tor,  one  whose  influence  on  his  people  is  admitted  by 
people  of  all  sects  to  have  been  beneficial  to  them 
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and  for  the  interest  of  the  community  in  which  he 
and  they  lived." 

It  may  be  a  not  uninteresting  fact  that  Newbury- 
port's  next  and  present  pastor,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Teel- 
ing,  was,  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  three  years, 
assistant  to  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  Newbury- 
port's  first  pastor.  Perhaps  from  the  one  whose  brief 
sojourn  in  that  town  had  been  so  successful,  and  who 
had  given  the  good  work  such  a  strong  impetus  on  the 
right  road,  Father  Teeling,  in  the  impressionable 
days  of  his  early  priesthood,  imbibed  some  of  the 
zeal  that,  during  his  pastorate,  has  crowned  the 
church  of  Newburyport  with  a  success  almost  un- 
precedented in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Massachu- 
setts and  equal  to  that  of  any  cinirch  in  the  country 
similarly  situated. 

Although  Father  Lennon  had,  considering  the  time 
of  his  pastorate  and  the  slow  growth,  at  first,  of  the 
number  of  Catholics,  done  excellent  work,  there  s-till 
remained  much  to  be  attended  to  when  Father  Teeling, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  took  the  heavy 
burden  on  his  shoulders  in  August,  1S71.  The  church 
was  still  .$9000  in  debt,  §4700  of  which  was  a 
mortgage  to  the  Institute  for  Savings,  the  remainder 
being  due  mostly  to  depositors  and  there  was  neither 
bell-deck,  bell  nor  spire  upon  it.  There  was  no 
burial-ground  for  deceased  Catholics.  There  was  no 
parochial  residence ;  for  the  house  on  Court  Street, 
which  had  been  in  Father  Lennon's  name,  ])assed, 
as  he  had  died  intestate,  to  his  sister.  Miss  Margaret 
Lennon  ;  and,  of  all  the  land  uow  covered  with  fine 
buildings  used  for  religious  purposes,  there  was 
none  then  owned  by  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport 
except  the  lot  on  which  the  church  stands. 

A  parochial  residence  being  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity, the  one  formerly  used  as  such,  together  with 
its  furniture,  was  purchased  from  Miss  Lennon  by 
Father  Teeling,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  for 
the  parishioners,  for  §5500,  the  payment  of  which 
sum  was  completed  July  31,  1872. 

Just  prior  to  Father  Teeling's  coming,  Father  Hal- 
ley,  the  late  Father  Lennon'.s  assistant,  had  suggested 
to  the  people  the  raising  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  lamented  pastor.  The  suggestion 
w;is  most  generously  acted  ui)on,  the  sum  of  S1825 
subscribed,  and  oue  of  Father  Teeling's  first  acts  was 
to  see  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  monument,  in 
front  of  the  church  in  Green  Street,  over  the  remains. 

As  Father  Teeling  was  for  a  year  without  an  assist- 
ant, he  soon  found  it  diflicult  to  attend  to  Ipswich  ; 
so,  after  about  six  mouths,  the  church  in  that  town 
was  placed  under  the  spiritual  care  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Shahan,  then  pastor  of  Beverly,  now  of  Arlington. 

After  erecting  the  monument,  the  next  step  was  to 
build  a  bell-deck  and  sjiire.  Of  this  work,  also,  Mr. 
Keely  was  architect,  the  builder  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
of  Boston,  and  the  cost  was  i<r)000.  The  bell,  which 
cost  $1000,  came  from  the  famous  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Meneely  &  Co.,  of  West  Troy,  and  everything  being 


in  readiness,  it  was  baptized  on  Sunday,  March  15, 
1874.  Catliolics,  of  course,  understand  that  this 
"  baptism  "  and  bestowal  of  a  name  on  the  bell  is  not 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  a  ceremony  which  out- 
wardly resembles  it  in  so  many  respects  that  it  cannot 
well  be  designated  by  any  other  word.  The  bell  of 
which  we  speak  was  baptized  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Williams, 
attended  by  about  thirty  priests  and  eleven  hundred 
sponsors.  After  the  naming  of  the  bell  it  is  practically 
taught  its  mission  by  its  "  sponsors,"  that  is,  those  who 
have  contributed  towards  its  purchase,  who,  all  to- 
gether, or  in  the  person  of  one  of  their  number,  cause 
it  to  send  forth  its  first  peal.  This  was  done,  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  Rev.  Father  Teeling  at  benedic- 
tion. The  bell  having  been  raised  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, the  next  day,  Monday,  March  16th,  its  first 
service  was  to  toll  for  that  eminent  statesman,  Charles 
Sumner,  during  the  time  of  his  funeral  services  which 
took  place  that  day.  The  day  following  being  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick,  the  bell  named  in  his  honor,  for 
the  first  time,  called  the  people  to  divine  service,  and 
rang  its  most  joyful  peals  afterwards  as  a  grand  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  all  the  Catholic  and  Irish 
societies  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  city  ofiicials, 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  in  honor  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  by  Ireland's  great  apostle. 

On  Father  Teeling's  appointment  to  Newburyport, 
one  of  the  first  injunctions  placed  upon  him  by 
Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Williams  was,  "Get  a 
burial-place  for  your  dead."  In  obedience  to  this,  a 
piece  of  land,  formerly  the  old  training-ground  for 
the  militia  of  Newburyport  and  vicinity,  was  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Balch  April  SO,  1874. 
Upon  this  stood  the  house  and  barn  ever  since  used 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  en- 
tire property  cost  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
ty, was  surveyed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Desmond,  the  pres- 
ent city  surveyor  of  Haverhill;  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  Celtic  cross;  the  "priests'  lot,"  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  Celtic  cross  of  granite, 
forming  the  circle  surrounding  the  junction  of  the 
arms  and  upright.  Within  the  confines  of  its  twen- 
ty-three acres  are  fifteen  hundred  and  thirteen  well- 
defined  burial-lots  ;  the  length  of  its  avenues  is  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  of  its  paths  two  and  two-thirds 
miles.  In  its  present  improved  condition  it  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  early  summer  of  187(>  it 
was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Williams, 
soon  after  which,  the  remains  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred persons  were  conveyed  by  their  friends  from 
various  neighboring  cemeteries,  and  there  deposited. 
Handsome  monuments  were  then  erected,  and  ever 
since  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  beautify 
it.  With  this  intention  Father  Teeling,  for  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  had  imported  ten  thousand 
seedlings  of  Norway  spruce  and  four  hundred  of 
Scotch  pine.     An  unused  portion  of  the  cemetery  was 
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set  apart  ns  a  nursery,  aiul  so  well  ilid  it  thrive  that, 
with  the  young  trees,  the  cemetery  and  all  the  ehnreh 
property  grounds  were  decorated;  the  rennunder  was 
s(jld,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  waspiac-ed  to  the  credit  of  the  church. 

The  terrible  disasttr  at  Santia,s.'o,  in  which  so  many 
lives  were  lost  by  the  burniuL^  of  a  churcli  that  had 
not  adequate  means  of  exit — all  ils  doi)rs  opening  in- 
ward— called  tlie  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
subject,  and  led  to  the  is>uiritc  "1  an  order  that  all 
public  buildings  must  have  proper  egress.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  order,  the  front  of  the  church  was 
altered;  the  two  doors  were  enlarged  and  0[)eiied 
outward,  and  anotln'r  one  was  ad<l(^d.  Articles  of 
agreement  for  these  alteraticjiis  were  signed  July  12, 
1877,  the  architect  being  Mr.  .fames  Mur|)hy,  of 
Providence,  the  luiilder,  .Mr.  Healey,  representing 
Jlr.  Batterson,  of  Hartford,  and  the  sum  agreed  upon 
was  one  thousand  two  liundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. In  order  to  make  these  improvements,  and  to 
put  in  front  of  the  church  the  line  walk  at  present 
there,  Father  Lennon's  monument  and  remains  had 
to  be  removed  to  the  cemetery.  This  was  done  after 
a  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Keriuiem  had  been  offered; 
and  once  again  the  respect  of  his  brother  priests  and 
of  the  community  in  general  for  Father  Lennon  was 
manifested.  Thirty  of  the  former  and  all  the  Cath- 
olic societies  in  the  city  accompanied  the  remains, 
and  business  was  quite  generally  suspended.  As  the 
beautiful  monument  had  already  been  put  up,  the 
burial  immediately  took  place  and  the  good  priest 
was  laid  to  rest  surrounded  in  ileath  l<y  those  to  whom 
in  life  he  had  ministered. 

The  next  want  to  be  filled  was  a  chapel  for  the 
meeting  of  .Sunday-schools  and  vari<ius  church  socie- 
ties. F"or  this  purpose  the  First  Christian  Baptist 
Church — together  with  its  organ  ami  furniture — was 
purchased  from  Klder  I'ike  for  the  suni  of  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in  July,  187-3. 

Soon  after  this,  having  in  view  the  establishment 
of  parochal  schools  at  no  distant  day,  the  site  of  the 
"  Female  High  Scliool,"  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Court  Streets,  was  ])urchased  in  August,  187^,  for 
$4800  from  Robert  Coucli. 

Father  Teeling  having  taken,  iluriiig  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1878,  a  well-earned  vacation,  returned  in 
November  to  his  place,  which  had  been  filled  during 
his  absence  by  bis  assistant,  now  the  pastor  of  llie 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  llosary,  South  Boston — 
Rev.  John  J.  McNulty,  aided  by  Rev.  Jame.s  O'Pieilly, 
now  pastor  at  York,  Pa.  Reference  to  these  reverend 
gentlemen  recalls  the  fact  that,  after  his  first  year 
here.  Father  Teeling  received  as  assistant  Kev. 
Edward  S.  Galligan,  who  remained  a  year.  After  an 
interval  of  about  another  year  a  seeon<l  assistant, 
Rev.  John  McNulty,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  sent  to  the  parish,  and  remained  there 
until  August,  187i».  Some  time  prior  to  that,  how- 
ever, refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his  trip,  and  with 


faculties  and  judgment  developed  by  his  travels. 
Father  Teeling  set  about  anotlier  gre.-it  work — the 
treeing  of  tlie  church  from  tlie  debts  remaining  upon 
it,  and  solemnly  consecrating  it  to  llie  divine  .service  : 
something  that  cannot  be  done  while  there  is  a  cent 
of  del)t  U|ion  it.  The  congregation,  entering  lu-artily 
into  his  great  design,  respondeil  more  generously  than 
ever,  and  on  the  24th  of  .June,  187i),  shared  with  their 
pastor  the  joy  attendant  on  the  lulfilliuent  of  their 
pious  desires, — and  the  church  was  solemnly  con-e- 
crated.  Tlie  celebrant  on  this  occasion  was  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Williams,  and  the  sermon  was  de- 
livered Ijy  Rt.  Rev.  Bislio)!  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield. 
Archbislio[>  Williams  also  presided  at  Vespers  in  the 
evening,  and  delivered  an  adilress  of  congratulation 
to  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport  for  the  glorious 
wcn-k  accomplished  by  them — fn-eing  their  church 
from  debt,  and  being  thus  the  first  in  tlie  present 
archdiocese  of  Boston  to  solemnly  consecrate  a  parish 
church  to  the  service  of  God.  Ne.xt  after  the  congre- 
gation, its  pastor  and  its  assistant,  the  arcbldshop 
stated  that  he  himself  experienced  the  most  heart- 
felt thrill  of  joy  at  tiie  grand  success. 

After  the  departure  of  Father  McNulty,  Rev.  John 
T.  (iormley  succeeded,  and  remained  nearly  two 
years.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  energetic  pastor  did  not  yet  consider 
his  work  complete.  July  1,  1879,  he  bought  from 
George  J.  L.  Colby,  Esq.,  his  estate  on  Court 
Street,  next  to  the  parochial  residence,  for  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  dollars  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Semi-ii.-eekly  Germ,  dated  November  12,  1879,  that 
•'  Father  Teeling  informed  his  congregation  on  Sun- 
day last  that  in  a  year  from  that  time  a  Catholic 
school  would  be  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  Catholic  square  on  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Washington  streets,  on  the  former  site  of  the 
'Female  High  School.'"  From  another  Newbury- 
port jiaper,  the  J/rrrhiinr  Vullrij  IV.s/Vor,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1879,  ue  copy:  "The  plans  for  the  Catholic 
scliool  building  have  lieen  eomideted  by  Rufus  Sar- 
gent, and  the  contract  for  labor  will  be  given  out  in 
January."  Again,  the  same  paper,  bearing  date  Sep- 
tember l"i,  ISSO,  under  the  heading,  ''Something 
they  may  be  inoud  of,"  reads  as  follows  :  "The  Cath- 
olic Church  is  paying  for  their  school-house  as  it  is 
being  built,  and  to  this  day  have  no  debt  upon  it.  It 
is  the  largest  wooden  building  in  the  city,  and  will 
be  an  elegant  structure,  costing  at  least  $40,000." 
[It  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars.]  "  l(  they  can  have 
it  free  from  debt  next  September,  it  will  be  a  monu- 
ment of  their  industry  and  ditvotion  to  religious  edu- 
cation. The  parsonage  on  Court  Street  and  the  in- 
fant schools  at  the  north  ami  south  cikIs  will  also  be 
completed  next  year.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Catholic  Church  will  long  confine  Father  Tceling's 
great  executive  ability  to  this  [larisli.  If  he  had  a 
broad  field  in  some  Western  State,  he  would  make  his 
mark  upon  the  country." 
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For  the  first  year  the  work  went  steadily  on,  but 
just  as  everything   was   most   promising,    in   April, 

1881,  an  event  occurred  which  would  have  discour- 
aged a  less  determined  and  less  generous  people. 
This  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  pastor's  former 
residence,  which,  though  old  and  dilapidated,  would 
have  been  made  to  do  duty  until  the  other  undertak- 
ings that  had  been  commenced  could  have  been  com- 
pleted. Such  was  not  to  be,  however,  and  once  more 
the  energy  of  pastor  and  people  met  the  emergency, 
and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  pastoral  residence,  to  which,  in 
August,  1882,  the  people  so  gladly  welcomed  their 
priests  after  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  live  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  at  quite  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  event  we  have 
mentioned,  such  had  been  the  progress  that  the 
Parochial  Hall  was  ready  and  formally  dedicated  to 
religion,  patriotism,  poetry,  music  and  good  cheer 
on  the  natal  anniversary  of  Ireland's  great  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  May  28,  1881,  when,  at  a  social  gath- 
ering there,  his  genius  and  patriotism  were  com- 
memorated. 

September,  1881,  the  beautiful  chapel  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  Thenceforward  .work  pro- 
gressed with  no  interruption  until  the  completion  of 
all, — school-house,  convent  and  parochial  residence. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  said,  was  occupied  iu  August, 

1882.  Its  cost  was  seven  thousand  dollars.  Nine 
Sisters  of  Charity  came  from  Kentucky  the  following 
week,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  prepared  for 
them  by  removing  the  Colby  estate  to  the  northeast 
side  of  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  there  making  such 
changes  as  were  neces'Sary  to  adapt  it  for  a  convent. 
The  cost  of  this  was  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
Sisters,  who  are  known  as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Naza- 
reth, belong  to  an  order  founded  in  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1812  by  three  pious  and  charitable  women, 
under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Catherine 
Spalding,  a  near  relative  of  the  famous  Archbishop 
Spalding,  of  Baltimore.  This  was  the  first  colony  of 
the  order  that  came  east  of  Kentucky  ;  but  in  the 
many  cities  of  the  West  and  South,  where  they  have 
long  had  charge  of  schools,  they  have  won  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  teachers  and  disciplinarians.  The 
schools  opened  under  their  charge  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  after  celebration  of  Mass  by  Archbishop 
Williams. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Gorniley  had  been  succeeded 
by  another  assistant,  Rev.  William  A.  Kyan,  who 
came  to  Newburyport  in  June,  1881.  Still  another 
became  necessary  the  following  Christmas,  and  the 
present  able  and  zealous  priest,  Rev.  Murtagh  E. 
Twomey,  having  been  just  ordained  after  a  col- 
legiate and  seminary  course,  in  which  he  achieved 
rare  distinction,  came  to  Newburyport.  His  ser- 
vices have  been  particularly  valuable  in  the 
schools,  the  highest  grade   of  the  boys'   department 


being  ever  since  entirely  under  his  care.  A  depres- 
sion in  business,  the  closing  of  the  Ocean  Mill  and 
consequent  departure  of  some  of  the  residents  render- 
ing a  retrenchment  necessary.  Rev.  Father  Ryan's 
services  had  to  be  reluctantly  dispensed  with,  and 
another  position  at  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
Brooklinc,  was  assigned  him. 

Owing  to  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  pupils 
that  sought  the  instruction  of  the  Sisters,  the  number 
of  the  latter  had  to  be  increased  by  three,  and  others 
have  since  been  added,  so  that  there  are  now  eighteen, 
having  over  seven  hundred  children  in  charge.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  children  living  at  the  two 
extreme  ends  of  the  city,  two  of  the  city  school-houses, 
which  had  become  vacant,  were  leased  September  19, 
1883,  for  ten  years, for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

A  few  months  after  this,  April  28,  1884,  the  school, 
convent  and  parochial  house  were,  under  the  name  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Educational  Association, 
incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts ;  and  August  2d  of  the 
same  year,  under  the  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
for  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  the  church  and 
cemetery  were  incorporated  under  title  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Society  of  Newburyport. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1886  the  Wills  estate,  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Green  Streets,  having 
come  into  the  market,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
purchase  it  as  a  residence  for  the  Sisters,  whose  num- 
ber had  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  the  first 
convent  provided  for  them.  This  purchase  was 
made  ,Tuly  6,  188t>,  for  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  Sisters,  moved 
into  their  new  home  the  next  month.  A  portion  of 
the  first  convent  was  then  converted  into  school- 
rooms, the  remainder  into  apartments  for  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Literary  and  Musical  Club  connected  with 
the  church. 

And  thus  have  the  Catholic  relig  ion  and  Catholic 
education  progressed  in  Newb  uryport,  until  now 
their  condition  presents  a  most  gratifying  recompense 
to  the  people  who  have  so  earnestly  and  unselfishly 
worked  for  this  advancement,  and  who  now  rejoice 
in  beholding  in  them  a  strong  bulwark  against  im- 
morality and  infidelity. 

There  are  two  churches  in  Newburyport  which 
were  originally  seceders  from  the  First  Church  in  New- 
bury,— the  First  Religious  Society  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  First  Relioiol's  Society  was  organized  in 
172.'),  and  settled  Rev.  John  Lowell  (Harvard  1721) 
in  1726.  In  1735  it  was  formally  set  off  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Court.  Mr.  Lowell  continued  in  the 
pastorate  until  his  death,  in  1767,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Cary  (Harvard  1761)  in  1768.  Mr. 
Cary  served  twenty  years,  when  Rev.  John  Andrews 
(Harvard  1786)  was  settled  iis  his  colleague,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  full  pastorate  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  24, 1808.   Mr.  Andrews  continued 
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in  the  pastorate  until  lS-'>0,  and  was  suooeeded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox  (Harvard  1828),  whose  followers 
have  been  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Higfrinson  ( Harvard  1841 ), 
Rev.  Charles  Bowen,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  (Harvard 
1824),  Rev.  (ieorge  L.  Stowell  and  Rev.  D.  W.  More- 
house, who  resigned  in  October,  1887.  The  first 
meeting-house  o(  the  society  was  in  Market  Square, 
and  the  present  edifice  on  Pleasant  Street  was  built 
in  isoi. 

The  FiitsT  PRr.snYTEitiAN  Chuech  was  Ibmied 
out  of  the  First  Xewbury  Church,  January  3,  174('>. 
Xiueteen  members  of  that  church  had  seceded,  and  for 
two  years  had  worshipped  in  a  small  building  on 
what  is  now  High  street,  with  Joseph  Adams,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  1742,  as  its  officiating  clergyman. 
On  the  19tli  of  March,  174(>,  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  was 
installed  and  has  been  followed  by  Rev.  John  Murray, 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.I).,  Rev.  S.  P.  Williams,  John 
Proudfit,  D.D.,  Jonathan  F.  Stearns  (Harvard  18;?0), 
A.  S.  Vermilye,  R.  H.  Richardson,  Charles  F.  Durfee 
William  W.  Kewell,  Jr.  (Harvard  1859),  and  Rev.' 
Charles  C.  Wallace.  The  meeting-hou<e  occupied  by 
the  society  was  built  in  175ti,  and  Whiteficld  was 
buried   in  a  vault  under  its  pulpit. 

The  Fourth  Religiocs  Society  was  incorporated 
in  1794  and  made  up  of  seceders  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian, who  were  dissatisfied  with  Rev.  John  Mur- 
ray. They  had  built  their  i)resent  house  of  worship 
in  1793,  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Melton  was  installed 
March  20,  1794.  Mr.  Melton  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate until  his  death,  March  31,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Randolph  Campbell  in  the  same 
year  whose  assistant,  I.  H.  Ross,  was  settled  in  1877, 
and  Rev.  P.  S.  Hurlbert.  Their  church  edifice  was 
remodeled  in  180U. 

The  Second  Presbytekia.n  OiURin  was  organ- 
ized October  29, 1795,  by  seceders  from  the  First  Pres- 
by  terian,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana.  The  tir.st  pastor  was  Rev.  John 
Boddely,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  died  November  4, 
1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Giles,  also  an 
Englishman,  who  resigned  in  1823.  Rev.  Wm.  Ford 
followed  in  1824  and  Rev.  Daniel  Dana  in  1825.  In 
1845  Dr.  Dana  resigned,  and  in  1846  Rev.  W.  W. 
Eels  was  settled,  followed  by  several  others,  of  whom 
Rev.  J.  A.  Bartlett  was  settled  in  1877,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Theodore  Beigley. 

The  North  Cos(;ue(;.\tiox.\i,Chi:rch  wasformed 
in  1708  and  incori)orated  as  the  "Third  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Newburyport."  Its  first  members  were 
persons  who  left  the  First  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cary.  The  secession, 
which  was  due  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cary 
and  of  those  who  su|)porled  iiiin,  was  entirely  harmo- 
nious, as  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  old  church 
passed  January  18,  1708,  to  divide  the  church  plate 
and  stock  between  the  seceding  and  remaining 
brethren.  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge  Marsh  (Harvard 
1701)  was  settled  October  19,  1708,  and  was  followed, 
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after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  3,  1773,  by  Uev.  Samuel  Spring, 
who  was  ordained  in  August,  1777.  Dr.  Spring  <lied 
March  4,  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Luihcr  F. 
Dimmick,  D.D.,  December  8th  in  the  same  year. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hooker  succeeded  December  11,  1800,  who 
left  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  McCiinly  in  1805,  by  Rev.  James  Powell 
in  1S09  au<l  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Seymour  and  Rev. 
Charles  P.  ]N[ills.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society, 
built  in  17()'.l,  was  burned  in  ISOl,  and  at  once  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site. 

The  BelleviIvLE  Church  was  inccjrporatcd  in  1808 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Fourth  Religious  Society  " 
in  Newbury,  and  was  originally  set  otf  as  a  separate 
parish  in  1701.  \l  first  this  society  occupied  the  old 
Queen  Anne's  Cha]>el,  and  in  1703  built  a  |)lace  of 
worship  of  its  own.  Rev.  (Jliver  Noble  was  settled  in 
1702  and  served  until  1784.  After  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  years  without  a  settled  minister.  Rev. 
James  Miltimore  was  settled  in  1808.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1832  by  Rev.  J.  C.  March,  a  native  of  New- 
l.)ury|iort,  who  remained  until  his  death,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840.  The  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Fisk  was  ordained  in 
1847  and  resigned  during  the  last  summer.  Rev. 
Willis  A.  Hadley  has  since  accepted  a  call.  The 
house  of  worship  of  tlie  society  stands  on  the  site  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  one,  which  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  burned  in  1810. 

The  Green  Street  Bai-tist  isan  outgrowth  of  the 
Baptist  Church  which  was  formed  in  1804  and  organ- 
ized in  the  next  year.  Rev.  Joshua  Chase  preached 
for  a  short  time  and  was  followetl  late  in  1805  by  Rev! 
John  Peak.  Rev.  Hosea  Wheeler  succeeded  Mr. 
Pe.ak  in  1818  and  was  followed  by  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams, Wm.  B.  Jacobs,  Jonathan  Aldrich,  Albert  N. 
Arnold  and  Nicholas  Medbury,  when  it  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. In  1809  a  brick  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Liberty  Street,  which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1811. 
In  1812  the  building  on  Congress  Street,  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Christian  Society,  was  built.  The 
Green  Street  Society  was  organized  in  1840  with  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Medbury,  of  the  old  society,  as  its  pas- 
tor, and  the  meeting-house  now  in  use  was  erected 
in  1848.  There  were  dissensions  and  secessions  in  the 
old  organization,  but  the  present  society  has  closed 
and  healed  all  former  divisions.  Its  pastors  since 
Mr.  Medbury  have  been  Revs.  John  Richardson,  J.  R. 
Lane,  J.  T.  Bcckley  and  Eugene  E.  Thomas. 

The  Purchase  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
CinnK^l,  called  the  "  People's  Church,"  had  its  origin 
in  the  labors  of  Rev.  .Tohn  Adams,  who  in  1819  col- 
lected a  congregation  which,  until  1825,  was  connected 
with  the  Salisbury  Conference.  In  1825  Newburyport 
was  made  a  station  and  placed  under  the  (liarge 
of  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  .same  year  a  meeting-house 
was  built  on  Purchase  Street.  In  1820  Rev.  Barthol- 
omew Othman  was  appointed  to  the  station.  l"he 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  F.  K.  Striitton. 
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The  Washington  St.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  June  20,  1827,  and  a  meeting- 
house on  Liberty  Street  was  built  in  the  same  year. 
Rev.  Bartholomew  Othman  was  its  first  pa.stor.  Its 
present  house  of  worship  is  on  Washington  Street, 
and  its  pastor  is  Eev.  W.  A.  Manaton. 

The  Univeksai.ist  Society  was  organized  Dec. 
26,  1834.  Its  meeting-house  on  Jliddle  Street  was 
dedicated  in  1840.  Its  pastors  have  been  William 
M.  Fernold,  Darius  Forbes,  Edwin  A.  Easton,  James 
Shrigley,  A.  R.  Abbot,  Daniel  M.  Reed,  Willard 
Spaulding  and_  J.  H.  Hartley. 

The  Chrlstian  Church  was  organized  May  7, 
1840,  and  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Pike  was  .settled  as  its  first 
minister.  In  1845  a  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Court  Street,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  old  Baptist  Church  on  Congress  Street 
was  afterwards  purchased  and  is  now  occupied  by 
this  society. 

The  Second  Advent  Church  was  organized  in 
December,  1848,  under  Rev.  John  Pearson,  Jr.  After 
meeting  several  years  in  Washington  Hall,  the 
society  built  its  present  handsome  edifice  on  Charter 
Street. 

The  Whitefield  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  January  1,  1850.  Rev.  John  E.  Emerson 
was  ordained  its  first  pastor,  but  died  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  settlement.  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Spaulding,  D.D.,  succeeded  him,  followed  by  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Mott.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society 
was  built  in  1852. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  were  organized 
in  1877. 

A  more  minute  hi.story  of  the  churches  is  imprac- 
ticable within  the  limited  space  to  which  this  narrative 
must  be  confined,  and  after  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  schools,  the  Public  Library,  to  other  organiza- 
tions not  yet  spoken  of,  and  the  press,  this  necessarily 
iucomplete  history  of  Newburyport  must  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  school 
age  was  2515,  and  the  number  in  the  public  schools 
1783.  For  the  instruction  of  these  children  seventeen 
schools  are  furnished.  These  are  the  Brown  and  Girls' 
High  School,  with  one  principal  and  three  assistants, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  98  ;  the  Kelley  School, 
one  principal  and  seven  assi-stants,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  282;  the  Jackman  Boys'  Grammar 
School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  56 ;  the  Johnson  Girls'  Grammar 
School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  64 ;  the  Bromfield  Street  Girls' 
Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  52  ;  the  Currier  Boys' 
Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and 
an  average  attendance  of  55 ;  the  Forrester  Street 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  assist- 
ant and   an   average   attendance  of  59 ;   the   Plains 


Mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  one  principal 
and  an  average  attendance  of  25;  the  Moultouville 
Mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  one  principal 
and  an  average  attendance  of  28 ;  the  Bromfield 
Street  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant 
and  an  average  attendance  of  55 ;  the  Jackman  Boys' 
Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and 
an  average  attendance  of  56  ;  the  Johnson  Girls'  Pri- 
mary School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and  an 
average  attendance  of  58 ;  the  Temple  Street  Girls' 
Primary  School,  one  principal  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23 ;  the  Davenport  Boys'  Primary  School,  one 
principal  and  one  assistant  and  an  average  attendance 
of  42 ;  the  Davenport  Girls'  Primary  School,  one  prin- 
cipal and  an  average  attendance  of  26;  the  Kent 
Street  Mixed  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  an 
average  attendance  of  29  •  and  the  Ashland  Street 
Mixed  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assist- 
ant and  an  average  attendance  of  75. 

For  the  support  of  these  schools  an  appropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  made  in  1886,  but 
this  sum  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance, as  the  income  of  several  funds  is  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  among  which  are  the  Putnam  and 
Brown  funds,  already  referred  to,  for  the  support  of 
the  Putnam  Free  School  and  the  Brown  High  School, 
both  of  which  are  now  merged  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
High  School. 

In  1856  the  Public  Library  was  founded  by  a  gift 
of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Hon.  Josiah  Little. 
This  fund  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by 
gifts  already  described,  and  finally  the  library  was 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  gift  of  the 
Tracy  mansion,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  in  1886,  was  twenty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  In  connection  with  the 
library  there  is  a  free  public  reading-room,  which  is 
fully  ])crforming  its  part  in  making  that  institution 
an  educating  and  elevating  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  local  press  of  Newburyport  consists  of  the 
Weekly  Herald,  published  on  Fridays,  the  Daily  Her- 
ald and  the  Merrimac  Valley  Visitor.  The  first 
newspaper  started  here  was  The  Essex  Journal  and 
Merrimac  Packet,  or  the  Massachusetts  and  Xeiv  Hamp- 
shire General  Advertiser,  by  Thomas  &  Tinges,  of 
which  Isaiah  Thomas  was  the  senior  partner.  The 
first  number  was  dated  December  4th  in  that  year. 
On  Friday,  Juno  30,  1775,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Essex  Journal,  or  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire General  Advertiser.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1775, 
it  was  changed  to  Essex  Journal,  or  New  Hampshire 
Packet,  and  November  1,  1776,  it  was  again  changed 
to  Essex  Journal,  or  New  Hampshire  Packet  and  the 
Weekly  Advertiser.  The  Impartial  Herald,  a  Federal 
paper,  was  started  in  1793  and  was  the  parent  of  the 
present  Newburyport  Herald.  The  first  number  was 
issued  May   17,   1793,  and  consisted  of  four  pages  of 
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four  narrow  cohiums  each,  and  the  price  was  nine 
shillings  jier  year.  It  was  piiljlished  on  Saturdays, 
in  ilarket  Sijuare.  "opposite  the  soutlieast  corner  of 
Jlr.  Andrews'  meeting-house.''  Tlie  two  proprietors 
were  Edward  JI.  Bhiut  and  Howard  8.  Robinson. 
I\[r.  Blunt  was  tlie  author  of  tlie  "  (Joast  Pilot/'  and 
served  liis  ajiprenliceship  willi  .lolm  jNIycall,  tlic 
successor  iif  Isaiah  Thomas  in  tlie  Kiaex  Journal. 
Angier  JIarch  succeeded  Jlr.  Robinson  and  became 
apartner  of  Mr.  Hlunt  in  1794.  On  the  ItJth  of  De- 
cember in  that  year  the  Hirnld  became  a  semi-week- 
ly and  continued  such  until  Friday,  June  (i,  1<S79, 
when  it  became  again  a  weekly.  On  the  (Jth  of 
November,  1795,  the  office  was  removed  to  Mr. 
Blunt's  bookstore  on  State  Street.  <Jn  the  2Ith  of 
September,  171X;,  Mr.  Blunt  retired  and  left  Mr. 
March  the  sole  proprietor.  The  price,  which  since 
Mr.  March  joined  Mr.  Blunt  had  been  twelve  shill- 
ings, was  now  fixed  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
year.  On  the  31st  of  October,  17',17,  William  Barrett 
became  associated  with  yir.  March  and  the  paper 
called  the  PoUlim/  Gazette,  which  he  had  started  on 
the  30th  of  April  in  that  year,  was  merged  in  the 
Impartial  llendil,  under  the  name  of  the  Neivburiiport 
Herald  and  Counlrt/  Gazette.  On  tlie  22d  of  ]_)ecem- 
ber,  1797,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr. 
March  returned  to  liis  old  quarters.  On  the  2i)th  of 
November,  17y.S,  he  removed  again  to  State  Street  and 
there  remained  until  December  31,  1799,  when  he 
removed  to  the  north  corner  of  Market  Square. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1800,  the  price  was  raised  to 
three  dollars,  and  from  April  11,  1800,  to  October  17, 
1800,  it  was  published  by  Chester  Stebbins  for  the 
proprietor.  On  the  ■Ith  of  August,  ISOl,  Mr.  March 
retired,  the  office  having  been  previously  removed  to 
the  south  side  of  Market  Square.  The  new  proprie- 
tors were  Ephraini  W.  Allen  and  Jeremy  Slickney, 
who  had  been  publishing  a  paper  called  the  Americaii 
Intelliffencer,  which  was  merged  in  the  Herald.  Their 
office  was  on  Middle  Street  until  December  4th,  when 
it  was  moved  to  No.  7  State  Street.  On  the  loth  .of 
June,  1S02,  Mr.  Stickney  retired,  selling  his  interest 
to  John  Barnard,  who  remained  until  July  8,  1803, 
leaving  Mr.  Allen  the  sole  proprietor,  as  lie  contin- 
ued during  most  of  the  time  until  1834.  At  the  time 
of  the  tire  his  odice  was  on  Middle  Street,  and  was 
burned.  Until  December  13,  1811,  Mr.  Allen  occu- 
pied a  temporary  olhce  nn  ;\Ierrimac  Street  at  Brown's 
wharf  His  ne.xt  removal  was  to  No.  1(1  State  Street 
in  December,  1811,  where  the  Herald  has  remained 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  various  times,  had  as  associates 
Henry  R.  Stickney,  his  brother  William  B.  Allen 
and  his  two  sons,  William  S.  .Mien  and  .leremiah  S. 
Allen.  On  the  1st  of  June.  1832,  Mr.  Allen  started 
the  Daily  Herald.  In  1834  the  whole  establishment 
was  sold  to  Jose])h  B.  Morse  and  William  II.  Brew- 
ster, who  conducted  it  until  January  1,  lSo4,  when 
the  Daily  Evening   Union,  which  had   for  five  years 


been  a  competitor  of  the  Herald,  was  united  with  it, 
and  its  jiroprietor,  William  H.  Huse,  became  part 
proprietor  of  the  Herald.  In  18.'iG  Messrs.  Morse  and 
Brewster  retired,  and  William  H.  Huse  &  Co.  became 
the  sole  proprietors.  Since  18')G  JMr.  Huse  has  had 
associated  with  him  George  J.  L.  (.'olby,  from  ISW  to 
18(i2;  J.  Q.  A.  Stone,  from  18."i(;  to  lS.-)9;  (ieorge 
Wood,  from  18.59  to  ISM;  John  Coombs,  from  1862 
to  1871,  and  Arthur  L.  Huse  and  Caleb  B.  Huse 
from  1859  to  the  present  time,  and  Arthur  L.  Huse 
from  1871  to  the  present  time.  In  1880  a  Daily  Erc- 
ning  Herald  was  started,  and  the  establishment  now 
issues  a  Weekly  Herald  on  Fridays,  at  $1.50  per  year; 
a  Daily  Herald  at  $0.00  per  year,  and  an  EvcniiKj 
Herald  at  one  cent  for  each  pa[>er.  The  Daily  Herald 
wa.s  the  first  daily  paper  in  Massachusetts  outside  of 
Boston,  and  has  always  maintained  a  reputation  for 
enterprise  and  for  intelligent  management. 

The  Merrimac  Valley  Visitor  was  established  in 
1872  and  is  published  every  Saturday  by  Colby  & 
Coombs,  with  George  J.  L.  Colby  as  editor.  During 
the  life  of  the  Herald  many  papers  have  ap]>eared 
and  disappeared,  but  the  Visitor,  under  its  able 
management,  long  since  found  a  firm  fouling  and  has 
established  itself  as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

Of  the  organizations  not  yet  mentioned,  now  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  the  Gushing  Guard  (Company  A  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment).  This  company  was  originally 
organized  October  24,  1775,  as  the  Newburyport 
Artillery  Company.  In  1844  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Washington  Light  Guard,  and  in  1852,  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  it  was  changed  to  the 
dishing  Guard.  Its  service  in  the  war  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to. 

There  is  also  Company  Bof  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
called  the  "  City  Cadets,"  which  did  service  also  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  "  Xewburyport 
Veteran  Artillery  Association,"  composed  of  men 
above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  wa.s  organized 
August  1,  1854,  by  ex-members  of  the  Newburyport 
Artillery  Company. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  also  among  the  organ- 
izations, Post  49  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Albert  W.  Bartlett,  who 
commanded  the  Gushing  Guard  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  also  the  Newburyport  Commaudcry 
of  Knights  Templar,  instituted  in  1795  and  chartered 
in  1808;  the  King  Cyrus  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  instituted  A.l.  5790  ;  the  St.  Mark's  Lodge, 
instituted  a.i,.  5803;  and  the  St.  .lobn's  l>odge,  insti- 
tuted A.  I-.  57fi6. 

Odd  Fellowship  was  inaugurated  in  Newburyport, 
March  7,  1844,  and  now  has  the  Merrimac  lOiicamp- 
ment,  No.  7,  the  Quascacunquen  Lodge,  No.  39,  and 
the  ('anton  Harmony,  No.  47,  Patriarch  Militant. 
There  are  also  among  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions the  Merrimac  Humane  Society,  incorporated  in 
1804;  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  instituted  in 
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1818  ;  the  General  Charitable  Society,  organized  in 
1850;  the  Royal  Arcanum  Council,  No.  112;  the 
United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross  ;  the  Newbury- 
port  Lodge,  No.  512,  Knights  of  Honor;  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Honor,  Harbor  Lodge,  No.  260 ;  the 
American  Legion  of  Honor;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  Merrimac  Lodge,  No.  31  ;  the 
United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  George  Whitefield 
Colony,  No.  (58  ;  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  ; 
Monomack  Tribe,  No.  22  ;  the  Mountain  Hill  Lodge, 
No.  45  (a  temperance  organization) ;  the  Woman's 
Temperance  Union  ;  the  Union  Division  Sons  of 
Temperance ;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ; 
the  Newburyport  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ;  the 
Newburyport  Bethel  Society  ;  the  Old  Ladies'  Home; 
the  Garfield  Associates;  the  Anne  Jacques  Hospital ; 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals ; 
the  Freedman  Aid  Society  ;  the  Merrimac  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  the  Women's  Christian  Association  ;  the  New- 
buryport Female  Charitable  Society  ;  and  the  Father 
Lennon  Benevolent  Association. 

No  sketch  of  Newburyport  could  make  any  claim 
to  completeness  without  a  reference  to  the  literary 
character  of  its  people  and  to  the  writers  in  poetry 
and  prose  which  it  has  developed.  Few  towns  have 
manifested  a  love  of  home  so  strongly  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  natives  of  that  city,  and  the  col- 
umns of  its  press  show  that  they  never  tire  of  recall- 
ing memories  of  the  past  and  of  the  men  who  distin- 
guished it.  The  offspring  of  this  love  is  always  and 
everywhere  discovered  in  a  sentiment  which  finds  its 
most  fitting  expression  in  verse,  and  in  the  city  on  the 
shores  of  the  Merrimac,  with  a  surrounding  scenery 
which  lends  its  inspiring  aid,  we  find  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Though  the  list  of  writers  and  poets  is 
long,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  record.  Caleb 
Gushing  and  George  Lunt  and  John  Pierpont  have 
been  already  referred  to;  but  to  these  must  be  added 
the  names  of  Susie  W.  Moulton,  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
William  W.  Caldwell,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Al- 
bert Pike,  Robert  S.  Coffin,  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  George 
D.  W^ildes,  Foster  Sweetser,  George  Bancroft  Grif- 
fith, Henry  C.  Knight,  Frederick  Knight,  Anne  G. 
Hale,  Ann  E.  Porter,  Lucy  Hooper,  Anna  Cabot 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  Lee,  Daniel  Dana,  Thomas 
Tracy,  O.  B.  Merrill,  S.  J.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  \^alo 
Smith  and  James  Parton,  a  son  of  Newburyport  by 
adoption. 

The  population  of  Newburyport  by  the  census  of 
1885  was  13,716,  and  its  valuation  in  1886  was 
$8,523,113.  The  expenditures  for  1886  were  $167,- 
666.26,  and  the  debt  of  the  city  on  the  18lh  of  De- 
cember of  that  year  was  8384,213.46.  The  city  prop- 
erty, at  the  same  date,  amounted  to  $331,100,  made 
up  of  the  following  items:  real  estate,  $94,400; 
school-houses,  $97,500 ;  engine-houses,  $12,600;  per- 
sonal property,  $126,600. 

AV'ith  these  few  statistics,  this  history  of  Newbury- 
port must  be  brought  to  a  close.     Its  many  imperfec- 


tions must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  author 
was  not  to  the  manor  born,  and  has  consequently 
encountered  obstacles  which  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  overcome. 

Note. — 'I'he  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  aid  he  has  received  in 
the  preparation  of  this  history  from  Hon.  John  James  Cnrrier,  hotJi  per- 
sonally and  as  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Ben  :  Perley  Poore  ;  from 
William  II.  Iluse,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Newbiiri/port  Berald,  and  from  the 
flies  of  that  journal ;  from  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone  and  Hon.  R.  S.  Spofford, 
of  Newburyport,  and  from  George  H.  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  city  clerk  of 
Newburyriort.  W.  T.  1). 

Plymouth,  November  8,  1887. 
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HON.    WILLIAM    BAETLET.^ 

Mr.  Bartlet  spelled  his  name  with  one  t.  He  said 
there  was  no  use  in  making  two  letters  where  one 
would  do  as  well ;  but  as  there  have  been  several  ways 
of  spelling  it,  that  is  of  little  consequence.  He  was 
a  great  man  aud  a  good  man,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  that  Newburyport,  so  rich  in  distinguished  citi- 
zens, ever  produced.  He  was  great  physically  ;  great 
mentally ;  great  morally  ;  great  in  his  conceptions  and 
his  power  of  executing  his  designs,  having  courage 
where  ordinary  men  would  have  failed;  great  in  his 
influence  and  in  his  manner  of  perpetuating  that  in- 
fluence to  succeeding  generations,  aye,  adown  the 
ages.  All  this  will  appear  in  any  sketch  of  his  life 
that  does  justice  to  the  man.  He  was  of  gigantic 
form,  endurance  and  strength.  Tall,  over-topping  the 
average  man  by  half  a  foot;  full-chested,  broad 
shouldered,  firm-set,  sinewy,  weighing — as  we  call  him 
to  mind — about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He 
moved  lion-like  among  the  crowd,  not  arrogant  or 
proud,  but  seemingly  as  conscious  of  his  ability  as 
Napoleon  was  in  riding  into  battle. 

Thus  William  Bartlet  could  be  and  do,  since  he  was 
born  an  athlete.  Knowing  him  only  in  his  old  age,  it 
seems  to  us  as  though  he  never  was  an  infant,  never 
had  seen  an  hour  of  weakness.  He  was  descended 
from  the  old  Norman  knights  of  the  era  of  the 
Crusades ;  from  the  men  who  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  to  give  to  that  island,  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  modern  Romans,  new  life  and  new 
laws,  new  government  and  a  new  destiny  ;  creating 
for  them  that  high  place  in  history  they  have  so 
nobly  filled ;  moving  them  on  to  the  empire  so  vast 
that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  it,  whose  morning  and 
evening  drum-beat  is  heard  around  the  globe  ;  which 
empire  may  yet,  for  aught  that  now  appears,  hold 
universal  dominion.  The  grand  army  that  con- 
quered the  world  under  Alexander  the  Great 
marched  eastward,  and  have  died  ;  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans marched  west  to  greater  victories,  for  they  found 
other  worlds  to  conquer. 

The  name  Bartlet  was  originally  Bartelot ;  and  the 

>  By  Georgo  J.  L.  Colby. 
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first  of  the  family  in  England,  like  the  first  man  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  was  named  Adam  ;  and  as 
the  hnman  race  dates  nut  hack  of  Adam,  it  is  not  well 
to  go  deeper  into  the  mists  of  anliiiuity,  for  this  fam- 
ily, than  to  Adam  Hartelot  or  liartlet.  He,  with 
sixty  thousand  other  followers  of  the  (Amqneror,  the 
iNorman  knights  aTid  llitir  vassals,  had  the  jiromise  ol' 
the  sjwils  of  victory  ;  and  from  10(i(i.  when  the  liatlle 
of  Hastings  was  fought,  the  barons  of  England  love 
to  date  their  honors  and  names.  In  the  pavement  ol 
the  old  stone  church,  on  the  ancestral  estate  of  seven 
thousand  acres,  in  Sussex  County,  in  England,  the 
Bartk'ts  can  trace  their  genealogy — the  foot-prints  of 
a  noble  family.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Great  Britain  ;  has  been  in  their  hands  more  than 
eight  hundred  years,  and  can  never  be  sold  or  pass 
from  them.  Their  eoat-of-arms  witnesses  to  the  heroic 
deeds  of  men  whoso  portraits  hang  in  the  halls  of  that 
ancient  castle;  whose  (Jhristian  names  are  the  inher- 
ited appellations  in  our  own  country  and  age,  as 
William,  Edmund,  Richard,  John  and  Thomas — the 
names  they  brought  over  the  seas  and  have  trans- 
mitted. 

The  first  Bartlet  immigrants  in  America  were  three, 
— the  sons  of  Edmund,  whose  landed  estate  was  in 
Ernley,  which,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  passed  to 
their  brother  Edmund,  and  left  them — Richard,  John 
and  Thomas — to  inferiority  or  to  make  to  themselves 
new  homes  elsewhere.  They  came  to  America  in 
1G34.  Thomas  settled  in  Watertown  and  left  no  sons. 
John  and  Richard  came  to  Xewbury  in  IG80,  with  the 
first  settlers ;  and  two  years  later  they  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Parker  and  settled  at  "  Bartlet  Cove," 
in  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  Merriniac,  nearly  opjiosite 
the  Powow,  as  it  empties  into  the  Merrimac.  There 
they  built  themselves  houses,  and  there  their  descend- 
ants have  lived  to  this  day.  John  had  but  one  son, 
and  Richard  had  three,  with  several  daughters.  It 
is  with  the  latlcr  and  tnose  of  his  lineage  that  we 
have  to  do. 

Richard  Bartlet,  the  shoemaker,  was  a  man  of 
.sterling  character  and  marked  piety;  and  his  son, 
Richard,  .Jr.,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
towit;  for  several  years  Representative  in  the  General 
Court. 

A  third  Richard,  son  of  Ki(diard,  .Ir.,  born  in  li!I!l, 
married  Hannah  Emery  ;  and  as  the  Emcrys  have 
always  been  thrifty,  she  may  have  added  to  his  real 
estate.  Certainly  she  did  to  his  personal  estate,  for 
she  bore  him  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  latter  beginning  and  ending  the  brood. 
Her  last  son  was  Tliomas,  and  a  grandson  of  that 
Tliomas  was  the  Hon.  William  Bartlet,  whose  por- 
trait we  here  give.  He  was  born  in  174'S,  and  died  in 
his  ninety-fourth  year;  l)Ut  his  "  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  bis  natural  force  abated." 

Already  the  Hartlcts  had  become  numerous  and 
some  of  them  distinguished.  They  had  learning, 
energy,  piety  and  patriotism.     One  of  them,  Samuel, 


on  the  first  intimation  of  the  outbreak  against  (.rov- 
crnor  Andros,  mounted  liis  horse,  started  for  Boston, 
and  was  there  in  time  to  participate  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  obno.^ious  chiel'  nuigistrate.  It 
is  a  tradition  that  he  rode  so  fast  that  his  long  sword, 
dragging  over  the  ground,  left  a  stream  of  fire  all  the 
way. 

Another  was  the  celebrated  .losiali  P.artlet,  from 
Stephen,  the  seventh  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah 
Emery,  a  man  of  varied  attainments.  He  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  his  profession  as  a  physician  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Medical  Society  in  New 
Ham])shire,  where  he  lived  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  (Vingrcss  ;  was  tlie  last  President 
and  the  (irst  (iovenior  of  the  Stati>  ;  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  ccdonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  serving  with  (Icneral  .lobn 
Starke;  was  a  Judge  In  the  Inferior  and  Supreme 
Courts  and  chief  justice  of  the  State. 

But  had  the  family  made  no  record  before,  General 
William  F.  Bartlet,  by  his  daring  in  the  late  inter- 
State  war,  would  have  redeemed  them  all.  A  student 
in  Harvard  when  the  bugle  souiuled,  summoning  the 
citizens  to  defend  the  Union  and  its  flag,  he  at  once 
enlisted  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  Before  Yorktown,  Va.,  a 
rifle-shot  required  the  amjuitation  of  one  leg.  Six 
m<niths  later  he  was  again  in  the  field,  colonel  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  an<i  at  Port  Hudson,  leading 
the  assault,  the  only  nuui  on  horseback,  and  there- 
fore in  the  most  ha/.anlous  position,  he  was  again 
disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  wrist.  A  truce  being 
declared  to  bury  the  dead,  the  first  inquiry  of  the 
Confederate  officer  was,  "  Who  was  that  man  on 
horseback?"  Being  t(dd,  he  said,  "  He  is  a  gallant 
fellow;  a  brave  nuin  ;  the  bravest  an<l  most  daring 
we  have  met  during  tin'  war.  We  thought  him  too 
lirave  to  die,  and  onicretl  our  men  not  to  fire  at 
him  !"  Recovering  from  his  wound,  he  was  again  in 
the  field,  colonel  of  the  Fifty-second  Regiment;  was 
jiromoted  to  a  brigadier-general ;  captured  in  assault- 
ing the  enemy's  works  at  Petersburg;  shut  up  in 
Libby  Prison  three  months,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  found  him  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  in 
Virginia.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  scholar  and  an  orator; 
magnetic  in  word  and  action. 

Having  glanced  at  the  heroism  of  tlie  liartlets  in 
war,  we  turn  to  their  acts  in  peace,  and  these  well 
jirovc  that  "peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war." 
We  have  stated  their  leading  traits  of  character, 
thrift,  enterprise,  intelligence,  ])icty  and  personal 
daring.  They  have  been  tlie accumulators  of  projierty 
It  is  their  inherited  tendency,  Ihough,  like  nil  trans- 
mitted faculties,  it  may  not  appear  in  evi-ry  ind'vidual. 
Their  intelligence  comes  from  tlu^  high  culture  of  the 
family  for  a  thousand  years,  and  l)eyond  that  to  where 
the  record  reaches  not.  In  ,\mericamorethan  ahniidrcd 
of  them  graduated  from  our  colleges,  and  seven  lineal 
descendants  from  Richard  Bartlet  have  been  judges 
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in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire  alone  ;  and  it  has 
been  so  in  all  the  learned  professions.  They  have 
always  been  religiously  inclined,  and  not  one  of  them 
more  than  William  Bartlet,  whose  convictions  were 
strong,  and  who  freely  gave  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  religious  purposes.  This, 
too,  has  come  down  in  the  blood,  the  names  of  four  of 
them  in  England,  who  suft'ered  martyrdom  for  their 
faith,  being  given  in  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  For 
personal  daring  they  have  done  no  discredit  at  any 
time  to  him  whose  name  is  in  the  Battle  Abbey  roll, 
or  those  who  won  the  honors  indicated  by  their  "cuat- 
of-arms." 

And  now  we  come  more  particularly  to  William,  the 
merchant,  born  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  living 
to  the  full  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  of  com- 
paratively poor  parents,  and  of  little  education;  but 
nature  had  done  much  for  him,  giving  him  what  art 
cannot  create — a  level  head,  quick  perception,  sound 
judgment,  and,  what  wasmoreand  better,  a  good  heart, 
backed  by  a  predominant  will,  which  secured  to  him 
honesty  and  honor  in  his  dealings. 

We  find  him  first  with  his  father,  learning  the  art 
of  making  shoes.  He  served  his  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship, and  then,  at  the  demand  of  his  father,  six 
mouths  more  to  make  up  any  lost  time.  That  was 
what  apprentices  then  did  under  strict  and  "  hard  " 
masters.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  he  learned  how  to 
treat  his  own  children,  in  whom  he  would  not  permit 
the  least  disobedience  of  orders,  and  absolutely  re- 
moved his  son  William  from  the  command  of  one  of 
his  ships  because  he  went  beyond  orders,  though  he 
thereby  made  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  making  or 
losing  was  not  a  question  with  him,  but  strict  construc- 
tion of  orders  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  he  reached  manhood  "he  stuck  to  his  last,"  his 
lapstone  and  his  awl,  and  long  years  after,  when  he 
had  dime  with  them,  he  preserved  them  as  memorials 
of  young  and  happy  days.  There  was  then  no  discus- 
sion of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  holidays  were  few 
and  far  between. 

So  great  was  his  industry,  in  his  humble  occupation, 
that  the  first  sunbeams  found  him  on  his  "seat,"  the 
noonday  saw  him  running  to  and  from  his  dinner,  for 
he  could  not  stop  to  walk,  and  the  night  hours  were 
struck  high  by  the  clock  before  he  went  to  rest.  A 
person  of  less  physical  power  and  a  lower  ambition 
might  have  broken  down  and  died,  but  he  was  ever 
fresh  for  another  day.  By  his  savings  at  "  cobbling  " 
he  soon  had  a  little  money  to  invest  in  small  matters, 
within  arm's  reach,  for  trade. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  man,  afterwards  the 
greatest  merchant  Newburyport  ever  had,  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  time  in  Massachusetts,  unless  William 
Grey,  of  Salem,  and  later  of  Boston,  might  have  been 
the  single  exception.  He  gave  away  and  lost  at  sea 
more  property  than  any  estate  probated  in  the  county 
of  Essex  to  that  date,  and  still  was  a  millionaire, 
when  there   were   not  so   manv  millionaires   in    the 


whole  country  as  can  now  be  found  in  San  Francisco 
alone,  upon  which  an  American  eye  had  then  never 
rested.  So  busy  was  this  man,  so  indefatigable  in 
his  labors,  that  in  a  hundred  years,  save  seven,  he 
never,  but  once,  was  seventy  miles  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  had  no  time  to  travel,  wdien 
his  ships  were  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  their  car- 
goes were  piled  in  the  stores  of  the  leading  seaports 
of  Europe,  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and 
his  name  so  familiar  in  Amsterdam  or  London  that 
his  credit  would  have  been  good  with  the  English  and 
Dutch  bankers  for  a  half-million. 

But  we  are  running  ahead  of  our  story.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able,  he  tried  an  "adventure"  at  sea.  An 
"  adventure  "  was  a  small  parcel  of  goods  that  a  sea- 
man or  officer  on  a  ship  might  carry  free.  That 
brought  him  profit,  and  he  took  the  return  home  on  a 
wheel-barrow.  There  was  no  "quarter"  for  a  dray- 
man when  he  could  do  the  work  himself.  Next  he 
purchased  a  part  of  a  vessel,  and  then  a  whole  one. 
and  finally  fleets  of  shipping  that  were  bringing  iron 
and  hemp  from  Russia,  carrying  tallow  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Thames,  coffee  by  the  million  pounds 
and  sugar  by  the  cargo  from  the  East  Indies  to  Ant- 
werp, when  that  was  a  great  centre  of  trade;  salt  from 
Cadiz  to  America,  and  molasses,  coffee  and  other  mer- 
chandise from  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  his  stores,  which  were  first 
on  the  Long  wharf,  which  he  made  longer  by  building 
further  into  the  channel,  now  called  Bartlet  Wharf,  at 
the  foot  of  Federal  Street,  and  then  others  below 
were  added,  covering  the  whole  river-front,  till  he  in- 
cluded the  Coombs  W^harf,  below  Lime  Street.  At  one 
time  he  had  three  full  ship-loads  of  coffee  in  Holland 
and  two  more  in  Boston,  and  two  of  tallow  in  London. 
His  stores  were  full  of  hemp  and  iron,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  his  great  wealth  and  business.  The  gov- 
ernment decreed  non-intercourse,  embargoes  and  war, 
but  they  did  not  check  his  enterprise,  exhaust  his 
funds  or  shake  his  credit.  Something  may  be  learned 
of  the  man  and  the  extent  of  his  business  by  the  dep- 
redations made  upon  his  shipping  by  European  bellig- 
erents in  the  last  century  and  early  in  this,  for  which 
he  had  claims,  some  of  which  were  paid,  and  some 
are  held  by  his  heirs  to-day.  His  claims  on  Prance, 
priorto  1800,  were  §180,000;  on  Denmark,  before  1812, 
$173,000  ;  on  England,  before  the  War  of  1812-15, 
$198,000.  Here  is  a  total  against  three  governments 
for  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes  valued  at  $.551,000. 
Other  claims  he  had  against  Naples,  Spain  and  Nor- 
way, which,  without  counting  interest,  would  swell 
the  whole  to  $650,000;  but  the  exact  sums  against  the 
three  last-named  countries  we  cannot  give.  More  or 
less,  they  did  not  daunt  him  or  impede  his  action. 

Mr.  Bartlet's  largest  loss  was  that  of  the  ship 
"Rose,"  Capt.  William  Chase,  on  her  passage  from 
Surinam  for  Newburyport,  with  sugar,  cotton,  dye- 
woods  and  other  merchandise — captured  by  the 
French  privateer  "  L'Egypt  Conquise,"  after  a   gal- 
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lant  defense  of  nearly  two  bours.  That  was  in  1799. 
The  "Rose"  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons  bur- 
den, and  carried  seven  heavy  guns.  The  privateer 
was  larger,  with  more  guns  and  more  men.  Capt. 
Chase  was  wounded  early  in  the  engagement.  The 
mate  continued  the  defense,  and  even  after  the 
enemy  had  boarded,  refusi'd  to  surrender,  and  was 
literally  cut  to  pieces  on  his  own  deck.  Two  .seamen 
were  killed,  two  fatally  wounded  and  thirteen  injur- 
ed before  her  flag  came  down.  She  was  sent  to 
Gaudaloupe  and  confiscated.  Iler  loss  was  one  hun- 
dred and  tliree  thousand  dollars.  Another  captured 
was  the  ship  "  Hesper,"  John  N.  Cashing,  master, 
who  later  in  life  was  himself  the  first  merchant  and 
the  largest  ship-owner  in  town.  He  was  from  Russia, 
loaded  with  hemp  and  iron,  for  Newburyport,  and 
the  vessel  and  cargo  were  valued  at  seventy-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Bart- 
'  let's  captains  are  still  familiar,  as  Joseph  Tyler,  who 
lived  on  Lime  Street;  John  (ioon,  on  Federal 
Street;  William  Chase,  on  Tem]de  Street;  Dennis 
Condry,  on  High  Street;  Israel  Young,  on  (ireene 
Street;  Sewall  Toppan,  at  the  nortli  end  ;  Hector 
Coffin,  on  State  Street;  Stephen  Holland,  John 
Bailey,  Friend  Dole  ;  John  March,  father  of  the  late 
pastor  of  the  Belleville  Church  ;  William  Wheel- 
wright, in  the  "  Rising  Empire,"  lost  near  the  river 
La  Plata,  in  South  America,  which  carried  him  to 
his  great  mission  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and 
Ambrose  White,  who  sailed  the  "  Potomac,"  the  last 
ship  Mr.  Bartlet  sent  to  sea. 

Mr.  Bartlet  by  no  means  confined  his  operations  to 
the  seas.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  agriculture, 
made  it  a  study,  and  took  delight  in  his  garden  and 
fields  in  the  town,  and  at  one  time  owned  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  Essex  County,  at  Methuen.  He 
was  also  largely  in  manufiictures  ;  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  mills  in  Byfield,  which  manufactured  the  first 
cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States,  where  every  part 
of  the  work  was  done  under  one  roof.  Later,  in 
1794,  it  had  the  first  act  of  incorporation  in  the  State 
for  a  woolen-mill,  and  there  was  made  flannels  and 
broad-cloth.  The  capital  invested  was  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  the  other  proprietors  could  no  lon- 
ger sustain  the  losses  in  this  experiment,  he  bought 
out  the  original  holders  and  sold  the  projicrty  to 
other  parties  who  would  continue  it.  Later  he  was 
an  owner  in  all  the  cotton-mills  built  in  Newbury- 
port; and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  would  have 
been  one  here,  but  for  his  enthusiasm  in  that  direc- 
tion causing  him  to  invest  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  tho.se  works.  When  the  Bartlet  Mill,  Xo.  1, 
was  erected,  he  was  told  that  the  directors  counted 
upon  his  subscription  for  ten  thous.-ind  dollars.  His 
reply  was,  "Very  well;  you  can  make  it  twenty 
thousand."  Later  when  Mill  No.  2  was  commenceil, 
the  work  dragged  for  want  of  funds,  and  might  have 
been  abandoned  had  not  (ieneral  James,  the  super- 
intendent,   asked    of  the   directors   a   delay   on    the 


vote  for  a  half  an  hour,  till  he  could  see  Jlr.  Bart- 
let, then  in  his  ninety-third  year.  Witlnn  the  half- 
hour  he  returned  with  Mr.  Bartlet's  subscription  fur 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  hischeck  for  the  money.  .Vs 
old  as  lie  was.  he  had  lost  iniiie  of  bis  iiieiil;il  vigor;  :uid 
was  an  example  to  men  of  twenty-three  or  lilty-tliree 
"  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ;"  ever  ready,  even 
to  the  time  when  otlier  men  woidd  have  been  making 
preparations  for  death,  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
benefit  of  his  town,  his  country  and  the  world.  H. 
realized  that  the  best  ]ireparati(ui  for  another  life 
was  usefulness  in  this  life. 

In  all  public  matters  he  jiroved  himself  the  man  of 
men,  when  Newburyport  had  hosts  of  other  sons  and 
citizens  to  honor  every  business  and  profes.-ion. 
When  it  was  proposed,  in  179S,  that  the  town  should 
present  the  federal  government  with  a  ship  of  war,  he 
was  with  the  foremost  in  building  the  frigate  "Mer- 
rimac  ;  "  when  piers  were  needed  for  the  harbor,  he 
loosed  his  purse  strings ;  when  light-houses  were 
called  for  on  Plum  Island,  before  the  government  had 
assumed  their  care,  his  donation  was  so  large  that  the 
town  voted  "that  William  Bartlet  apjioint  the  light 
tender."  When  a  bridge  was  needed  over  the  river,  at 
Deer  Island,  he  was  down  among  the  largest  sub- 
scribers to  its  stock  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  value  of 
the  Merrimac  River  to  Newburyport,  ere  the  govern- 
ment expended  money  on  it,  or  the  people  appre- 
ciated the  facts,  about  181(!,  William  Bartlet,  Moses 
Brown  and  John  Pettingill  were  incorporated  "for 
clearing  the  river  and  locking  the  falls,"  to  the  stock 
of  which  he  pledged  largely.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  making  others  see  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
as  he  with  prophetic  eye  foresaw,  Newburyport  to-day 
would  have  held  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts,  standing  next  to  Boston.  To  go  over 
all  that  he  did  or  jiroposed  tn  do  would  require  a 
large  volume,  but  he  liesitated  at  nothing  which 
would  advance  the  interests  of  his  native  town  or  the 
State  in  which  he  lived  or  the  country  in  which  he 
gloried.  As  to  individuals,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
help  those  who  would  help  themselves.  The  idle, 
the  dissijiated,  or  those  who  by  dishonest  means 
would  rob  honest  labor  of  it«  due,  he  held  in  con- 
tempi,  and  for  them  had  little  money.  He  closed  his 
heart  and  his  hand  to  the  loafers  and  vagabonds.  If 
tliey  died,  let  them  die  ;  it  would  make  more  room 
for  those  who  deserved  to  live. 

He  had  no  time  for  politics,  tliough  he  was  an 
intense  Federalist. 

The  only  office  he  ever  held,  that  recjuired  his  at- 
tention out  of  town,  was  when  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1820.  In  local  affairs  he 
sometimes  took  an  active  part,  e.sj)ecially  on  financial 
questions,  and  often  named  the  sums  voted  in  the 
annual  assessment.  A  little  incident  will  illustrate 
the  humorous  side  of  his  character.  He  had  com- 
lilained  of  the  bad  condition  of  Federal  Street,  on 
which   he   lived,  which   displeased   the   former   sur- 
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veyor's  friends,  who  nominated  William  Bartlet  sur- 
veyor of  the  highways,  not  expecting  or  desiring  that 
he  would  accept.     He  turned  their  joke  into  a  grim 
reality,  when  he   promptly   accepted,  and  with  liis 
usual   energy  at   once  entered  upon    duty,  spending 
every  cent   of  the   appropriation  on    Federal  Street. 
So  thorough  w\is  the  work,  that  in  forty  years  there- 
after it  did  not  require  forty  dollars  for  repairs.     This, 
however,  was  his  usual  mode  of  action — to  do  so  well 
and  so  strong,  that  nothing  more  would  be  needed  in 
his  day.     His  house  in  which  he  lived  is  a  specimen, 
and  his  brick  store  on  the  wharf  cost  as  much  in  its 
foundations  as  the  building  above  the  ground.     Time 
may  eat  into  its  walls,  but  its  foundations  will  sur- 
prise  the   man  who  strikes  them  a   thousand  years 
hence,  should  they  not  be  broken  up  before,  as  do  the 
underlyings  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Roman  structures. 
Economy   is   a   virtue,   though   the    prodigal   and 
thoughtless  often   mistake  it  for  a  crime.     William 
Bartlet,  born  to  labor  and  never  excelled  in  industry, 
was  for  himself  economical  in  all  his  expenditures ! 
but  he  was  munificent  and  magnificent  in  his  gifts  for 
public  and  religious  purposes.     He  never  belonged  to 
a  church,  nor  did  he  rely  upon  what  he  could  do,  or 
think,  or  say  for  salvation  hereafter.     He  held  to  the 
Calvinistic  creed  in  all  its  fullness;  was  the  personal 
friend  of  his  pastor  at  the  North  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring ;  and  afterwards  a  liberal  supporter  of  wor- 
ship at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
placed  the  large,  beautiful  and  costly  cenotaph  to  the 
famous  George  Whitefield,  whom  he  had  heard  preach 
in  his  youth.     By  his  religious  feelings — a  sense  of 
duty  that  a  rich  man  owes  to  the  world — he  donated 
largely  to  associations  of  Christian  endeavor  and  to 
the  spread  of  virtuous  and  Christian  principles  every- 
where.    In  his  donations  and  bequests  he  surpassed 
any  other  man  who  had  preceded  him  or  has  succeeded 
him  in  the  town,  as  much  as  he  did  in  wealth  or  busi- 
ness.    He  gave  to  Andover  Seminary  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million   of  dollars,   and   his   donations 
were  chiefly  unsolicited.     He  suggested,  in  anticipa- 
tion, that  such  and  such  things  be  done,  and  backed 
his  propositions  with  his  money.     He  was  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  Seminary  (not  one  of  them,  by 
the  way,  a  member  of  any  church   at  the  time)  and 
made  it  the  object  of  his  care  and  love.     He  was  its 
first,  oldest  and  longest-continued  friend,  its  largest 
benefactor,  its  most   constant   supporter.       He   also 
made   liberal    donations    to   the   Harvard    Divinity 
School,   to  Williams   College  and  to  Amherst;  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  and  by  his  own  contributions  was  made  a 
director  for  life.     He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  American   Board  for  Foreign   Missions  and   his 
name  stands  alone  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  in- 
corporation.    He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  ])rudential  committee  in  1810  ;  and  in  1815  the 
board  voted  special  thanks  to  him  "  for  his  distin- 
guished liberality."     For  three  years  he  was  the  first 


vice-president  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  its 
generous  patron.  He  was  likewise  a  leading  temper- 
ance man,  steadily  for  the  cause,  with  voice  or  purse, 
when  it  was  fashionable  for  all  classes  to  drink  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  In  fact,  William  Bartlet  was  ready  to 
assist  any  religious  or  benevolent  institutions  that 
commended  themselves  to  his  good  judgment,  and 
he  did  actually  expend  not  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  their  benefit. 

Having  carefully  considered  and  studied  the  life, 
acts  and  character  of  William  Bartlet,  though  no 
biography  of  him,  we  regret  to  say,  has  ever  been 
written,  we  finally  conclude  that  in  strength  of  mind 
and  will  for  the  execution  of  its  purposes,  he  was  not 
excelled  by  any  man  who  has  lived  in  the  town ;  that 
he  was  more  wealthy  than  any  other  citizen  and  more 
liberal  than  any  other;  that  from  the  least  means,  by 
his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  he  was  the  most 
successful  merchant,  as  he  was  the  most  public- 
spirited  ;  that  he  was  not  only  pure  in  his  morals,  a 
model  of  integrity,  but  if  faith  in  God  and  love  for 
man  be  a  test  of  character,  he  was  a  Christian  as  well 
as  a  gentleman ;  that  he  did  not  throw  around  his 
money  loosely  in  wild  endeavors  to  make  everybody  as 
rich  as  himself  may  not  have  satisfied  the  insane  de- 
sires of  some,  but  would  God  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe more  men  like  William  Bartlet,  to  Newburport! 
He  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 


MOSES  BROWN.' 

Moses  Brown  was  one  of  those  good  men,  accumu- 
lating and  expending  as  his  generous  soul  prompted, 
living  for  the  good  of  others  as  much  as  himself 
He  was  born  in  West  Newbury  in  1742,  one  of  the 
five  children  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Hill)  Brown 
near  Brown's  Springs,  on  the  main  road  from  New- 
buryport  to  Haverhill.  The  farm  on  which  he  labor- 
ed in  his  youth  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  The  house  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  frame 
building,— a  farm-house,  where  for  scores  of  years  the 
country  teams  from  the  north  as  far  as  Canada, 
sometimes  a  hundred  a  day,  passed  to  Newburyport, 
then  a  great  port  for  shipments,  and  would,  more  or 
less,  put  up.  In  the  next  house  eastward  lived  the 
Feltons,  a  family  which  sent  three  sons  into  the 
world  seldom  equaled  in  modern  times,  and  who  would 
have  given  fame  to  a  whole  State.  One  was  president 
of  Harvard  College;  another  was  the  greatest  lawyer 
that  ever  entered  a  court-house  in  California;  and 
the  third,  still  living  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  railroad 
magnate. 

At  the  time  of  Moses  Brown's  birth  this  section 
was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
chaises  ;  and  Moses  Brown  learned  the  art  of  car- 
riage-building. On  reaching  his  majority  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  business  at  Newburyport,  and 
the  first   work  he   was  called   to  do,  was  repairing  a 
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carriage  for  the  Hon.  Tristniin  Dalton,  living  on 
State  Street,  opposite  tlie  ''  Wolfe  Tavern,"'  in  ati  ele- 
gant mansion.  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  liij;li-lonecl  gentleman 
of  influence,  wealth  anil  learning — perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  man  in  tlie  town.  .Vt  a  later  day  he  was 
elected  Senator,  the  fiist  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  l)ecame  tlie  close  and  trusted 
friend  of  President  Washington.  Mr.  Dalton  invited 
Moses  Brown  into  the  house,  where  he,  born  of  [loor 
parents  and  to  hard  work,  amazed  at  the  rich  furniture, 
the  elegant  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  abundance  of 
books,  and  other  magnilicent  surroundings,  almost 
lost  himself  in  W'ouder  and  delight;  nor  was  he  less 
pleased  iu  going  to  the  carriage-house,  at  the  neat- 
ness of  the  premises,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  utter- 
ing their  morning  jirayers  in  their  odors  rising 
heavenward,  and  tlie  acres  of  fruit  and  shade-trees 
imported  from  Europe.  If  he  ever  knew  envy  at  the 
better  condition  of  another  man  it  was  then,  when 
he  picked  up  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and  drew  it  by 
hand  to  his  work-shop,  for  he  said  to  a  friend  :  "  If  1 
ever  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  the  Dalton 
house  would  be  the  first  piece  of  real  estate  I  would 
buy."  In  process  of  time  he  had  liis  desire  gratified. 
He  did  buy  it,  lived  ha]>pily  in  it  many  years,  di.s- 
pensed  a  large  Jiospitaliiy,  and  finally  died  with 
the  gates  of  heaven  ajar  and  at  hand.  Tristram 
Dalton  grew  poorer,  largely  by  sjieculation  in  Wash- 
ington, then  "  the  city  of  magnificent  distances,"  and 
finally  removed  fnnn  Newburyport,  and  sold  the 
property.  Moses  Brown,  by  diligence  in  business 
and  fortunate  voyages,  from  small  beginnings  grew 
rich,  aiul  the  Dalton  estate  passe<l  into  his  hands. 
lie  never  forgot,  however,  that  he  had  been  poor; 
and  when  God  blessed  his  endeavors,  and  his  wealth 
abounded  on  sea  or  laml,  he  considered  the  poor  in  his 
poverty. 

IIow  did  Closes  Brown  become  rich '.'  It  woulil  be 
a  suflicient  answer  to  say:  "  liy  hiniest  industry." 
Bather  than  have  l)ecome  so  by  ways  that  are  dark 
and  means  of  doul)tful  morality,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred poverty,  if  it  had  ground  him  to  powder. 
Having  been  dead  only  si.\ty  years,  there  are  tliose  sur- 
viving who  knew  him  well,  and  this  is  the  universal 
testimony,  tiiat  he  would  have  held  coals  of  lire  in 
his  hands  sooner  than  ill-gotten  fiirthings.  All  the 
traditions  of  him  coming  down  to  us  declare  that 
he  preferred  oliedience  to  God  rather  than  great 
riches.  He  continued  to  labor  at  his  trade  anil  to 
save  his  moderate  earnings,  till  ho  acquired  enough 
to  try  his  "  ventures  "  on  the  sea.  As  he  was  sa- 
gacious, he  was  fortunate,  for  sagacity  is  the  niotherof 
"good  luck."  To  one  vessel  he  added  another;  to 
one  piece  of  real  estate  a  second  parcel ;  so  that  in 
the  prime  of  his  days  he  was  the  largest  real  estate 
owner  in  the  town,  and  was  second  only  to  William 
Bartlelt  in  general  wealth.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  century  he  was  ta.xed  on  a  valuation  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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In  real  estate  he  owned  all  to  High  Street  above  his 
residence,  e.Kcept  the  Berry  Titeomb  properly.  Cross- 
ing High  Street,  he  owned  an  unbroken  line  on  the 
Turnpike  to  the  "  (dd  brick  school-lmuse,"  and  we 
think  to  Parker  Street.  He  owned  other  property 
on  the  U]>]icr  side  of  the  Turnpike,  and  from  Green- 
leaf  Street  his  land  ran  to  Higli  Street,  thence 
through  Pond  to  Lowe  Street,  and  liy  tireenleaf 
Street  for  its  whole  length — including  within  these 
limits  wdiat  was  called  the  "Brown  farm."  But, 
without  stopping  to  describe  or  identify  the  ditlerent 
parcels,  we  m.ay  say,  he  owned  on  Soufli  (now  Brom- 
tield)  Street,  ou  Lowe,  Kent,  Franklin,  Harri.s, 
Buck.  Fruit,  State,  Titeomb,  Dove,  Beck,  Lime, 
Merriniac,  Green,  Broad  and  Pond  Streets,  all  at  one 
time,  as  the  assessors'  books  show,  and  at  the  same 
time  Brown's  Square,  named  for  him,  on  which  he 
built  the  Brown  Square  house  for  the  dry-goods  trade, 
and  intended  to  e.xtend  it  to  Green  Street;  al.so  the 
Brown  Wharves,  and  all  that  attaches  to  them,  from 
the  public  landing  at  the  foot  of  Green  Street  t()  the 
Patch  Wharf.  He  extended  his  domain  from  his 
pier-heads  to  the  ])rcniises  now  owned  by  Kev.  Dr. 
Spalding. 

If  we  take  a  look  down  the  Brown  Wharf,  as  it  was 
in  "ye  olden  time,"  we  come  first  to  his  counting- 
room,  ou  the  right,  in  which  half  a  dozen  of  clerks 
and  employees  were  busy.  On  the  left  haud  is  his 
distillery,  in  full  blast,  changing  his  molasses  to  New 
England  rum.  That  was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  Moses  Brown  was  a  temperance  man  at 
heart  and  in  spirit;  he  would  not  have  a  man  about 
him  who  drank  to  excess.  When  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed,  he  headed  the  list  of 
donors  to  the  cause  in  Newburyport,  with  five  hun- 
dred dollars — and  he  continued  his  annual  coutribu- 
tiiins  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  now,  as  we  pass 
down,  we  see  his  blacksmith-shop  on  one  side  and 
his  eooper-.shop  ou  the  other,  and  farther  down, 
where  his  riggers,  the  Pipers,  did  work,  and  on  the  floor 
above,  Sailmaker  Haynes  is  cutting  the  canvas,  and 
around  him  the  sails  that  shall  waft  ships  to  foreign 
ports  and  distant  seas  are  being  made  up — all  of  these 
have  employment  from  IMoses  Brown.  But  before  we 
leave  the  "  Long  Store,"  we  shall  see  that  it  is  crooked 
or  "  hogged,"  which  was  done  by  overloading  it  with 
coffee,  as  big  as  it  is;  and  where  the  thatch  is  growing 
and  little  water  is  now  found  in  the  dock,  beside  that 
building,  ships  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean 
Seas,  and  barques  and  brigs  from  the  West  India-s  could 
be  seen  unloading  their  cargoes.  Within  sight  there  isa 
full  acre  of  molasses  in  casks,  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
piers  are  ships  and  brigs  and  schooners,  loading  or 
unloading  or  waiting  in  the  stream  for  a  chance 
to  reach  the  wharves.  W^e  have  no  means  of  reaching 
the  figures  of  this  great  business.  As  a  merchant  he 
was  second  only  to  William  Bartlet,  though  probably 
never  worth  more  than  half  as  much,  for  Mr.  Bartlet 
was  among  the  first  merchants  of  the  world,  the  fore- 
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most  at  Newbuyport,  when  this  was  the  third  com- 
mercial port  in  tlie  United  States.  Moses  Brown, 
however,  had  a  hirge.  coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  in 
Europe  with  the  principal  commercial  nations,  Russia, 
Holland,  France,  Spain  and  England,  but  more  largely 
with  their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  He  had  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  the 
fisheries,  which  were  so  extended  un  the  Merrimac 
River  that  sixty  and  more  have  sailed  for  the  Lab- 
rador coast  in  two  days.  After  landing  their  catch 
and  having  them  "  cured,"  the  same  vessels  would 
take  them  to  foreign  markets,  bringing  home  their 
value  in  the  products  of  the  countries  where  they  sold, 
and  making  ready  at  the  proper  season  to  sail  again. 
These  were  what  the  old  people,  who  can  remember 
when  we  had  a  Ibreign  commerce,  called  "  round  voy- 
ages." 

We  have  spoken  of  Moses  Brown  in  connection  with 
William  Bartlet,  though  ir  their  general  "  make  up" 
they  were  very  unlike  each  other  ;  yet  in  their  energetic 
business  movements,  in  their  readiness  to  favor  pri- 
vate or  public  enterprises  that  would  tend  to  the  com- 
mon good  and  improve  the  town,  they  were  alike,  and 
still  more  in  this  :  that  back  of  both  of  them  stood 
one  man  of  great  learning,  broad  conceptions  and  an 
energy  not  less  than  their  own.  That  man  was  their 
Christian  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  who  in 
religious  and  moral  action  was  their  guide.  We  name 
this  because  we  find  them  disposing  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  in  which 
he  was  heartily  engaged.  Neither  of  them,  nor  their 
wives,  was  a  member  of  any  church,  save  that  Mr. 
Brown  joined  the  North  Congregational  a  little  before 
his  death. 

No  one,  unless  informed,  would  have  suspected, 
from  their  habits  of  life  and  their  generous  donations 
for  pious  purposes,  that  they  had  not  been  baptized 
in  infancy,  confirmed  at  maturity  and  been  at  the 
communion  every  Sunday.  It  was  Dr.  Spring  who 
conceived  the  idea  that  ripened  into  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  At  first  it  was  proposed 
to  locate  it  in  West  Newbury,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  then  residing  there,  and  afterwards  becoming 
its  president,  at  its  head.  When  the  Phillips  and 
Abbott  donations  were  m;ide,  this  was  changed,  and 
Andover  was  selected.  Dr.  Spring  laid  the  subject 
before  Moses  Brown,  who  promptly  replied  :  "It  is  a 
great  object;  I  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be- 
gin with,  and  more  afterwards."  This  pledge  was 
kept ;  to  the  ten  thousand  dollars  he  added,  from 
time  to  time,  and  made  a  final  donation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  We  think  his  entire  aid  to 
the  Andover  Seminary  must  have  been  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  equally  liberal 
in  all  other  directions.  He  gave  fifteen  thousand 
— principal  and  interest — to  establish  the  Latin  School 
that  bears  his  name  in  Newburyport,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  to  relieve  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  "great  fire  "  in  1811,  made  one  donation  of  a 


thousand  to  the  American  Education  Society,  one 
thousand  to  the  Greenville  (Tennessee)  College,  one 
thousand  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Brownville,  Me.,  which 
township  he  owned,  to  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  continually  giving  to  missionary,  Bi- 
ble, tract  and  like  societies,  to  poor  churches  and 
poor  people.  Nobody  knows  how  much  he  did  give. 
And  he  did  not  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other 
gave.  The  total  would  be  put  low  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  half  as  much  more  ho  gave  to 
individuals  near  to  or  distant  from  him.  To  one  in- 
dividual he  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  one 
time.  This  was  before  the  era  of  great  fortunes  and 
of  millionaires. 

But  while  we  may  admire  Jloses  Brown  for  his 
many  donations  and  bequests,  we  may  the  more  com- 
mend his  personal  character— the  purity  of  his  life, 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  nobility  of  his  nature. 
Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  who  knew  him  well,  truly  said : 
"The  name  of  Moses  Brown  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  respect  and  love.  For  more  than  a  half- 
century,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  acquiring  and 
using  his  property,  his  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honor  was  unsullied.  It  was  his  uniform  principle 
to  take  no  advantage  to  himself  that  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  his  neighbor.  He  countenanced  no  vice. 
He  would  not  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he 
believed  the  right." 

In  personal  appear.ance  he  was  modest,  diffident, 
but  always  dignified  ;  of  a  kind  and  benignant  look 
and  a  very  persuasive  voice.  He  was  of  medium 
height  and  spare  in  person.  He  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated no  worldly  ambitions.  He  sought  neither 
public  applause  nor  public  position.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  conceal  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  but 
rather  gloried  in  it,  as  by  his  experiences  he  better 
knew  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  was  more  ready  to 
extend  aid  to  the  deserving  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted.  He  pursued  business  as  though  the  gains 
therefrom  were  not  for  his  use  alone,  and  he  distrib- 
uted them  as  a  trust  for  the  good  of  others.  The  law 
of  rectitude  was  in  his  heart,  and  the  balances  of 
equity  in  his  hand. 

In  his  family  and  personal  relations  he  wiis  agree- 
able and  hajjpy,  kind  and  aflectionate ;  but  from  his 
family  and  those  in  his  employ,  whom  he  had  the 
right  to  control,  he  demanded  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  best  society  and  the  highest  morals.  He  was 
quiet,  placid,  thoughtful  and  at  times  serious;  but 
ever  he  maintained  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
God  and  cherished  a  fraternal  love  for  man.  His 
folded  hands,  when  they  were  not  in  use,  was  indica- 
tive of  his  supreme  tranquility.  He  had  reached  a 
peace  that  nothing  disturbed  and  hope  that  nothing 
dimmed.  He  was  a  model  husband,  a  loving  father, 
a  firm  friend  and  an  honored  citizen. 

Jloses  Brown  twice  married,~first,  to  Mary  Hall, 
who  died  in  1778.  leaving  no  children  ;  and  second. 
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Aliiry  White,  of  HaverliiU,  who  hchl  a  Inrgc  pi-opiTty 
in  licr  own  riirht.  Sho  was  a  huly  of  rare  cultivation, 
estocnuMl  for  the  swi'i'tiuss  of  her  temper,  Iier  moral 
serenity,  her  kinilness  to  all  persons  and  lier  devout 
spirit.  .'Seldom  are  a  emiple  >o  nincli  alike.  Slie  was 
his  mentor,  discreet  in  her  counsels  :  and  he,  to  her 
death,  was  her  admirer  and  lover.  Years  increased 
their  attachment  and  old  ai;e  hrou-lit  them  into  one- 
ness. Her  death  was  to  him  an  incuralile  afUiction. 
She  bore  him  two  children, — a  son  who  died  in  in- 
lancy  and  a  daUL'hter,  his  sole  heir,  who,  later  (jn,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Ibin.  William  R.  liannistrr.  a  lawyer 
of  good  repute.  Jlrs.  Bannister  died,  also  leaviiis  a 
dauirhter,  wlio,  as  tlie  inheritor  <d'  the  estates  ot'  lier 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  was  the  greatest  heiress 
then  living  in  the  county  of  E-sex.  She  married 
Ebcnczer  Hale,  ^I.I).,\vlio  died  early,  leaving  her  a 
widow  with  one  son,  who  diil  not  reach  his  niajorily, 
and,  as  Mrs,  ]Iale  died  without  issue  in  18so,  here 
terminated  the  family  of  :Moses  Brown. 

The  largest  heir  to  :Moses  Rrown's  estate,  which 
reached  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was 
Jliss  Effie  Brown  Moody,  who  was  a  grand-niece  of 
his  nephew,  Moses  Brown.  The  whole  generation 
of  his  family,  including  three  brothers,  had  died  a 
half-century  before  the  estate  was  settled.  Their 
descendants  had  scattered  into  many  of  the  States 
and  one  of  them  resided  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


EEX.JAMIX     HALE. 

Benjamin  Hale  was  born  November  23,  1797,  in 
the  Belleville  Parish  of  Newbury.  Mass.,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Newburyport. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hale,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  the  fifth  Thomas  Hale  in  the  series 
of  Thomas  Hales,  whose  first  mendjcr  came  to  New- 
bury in   the  year  1()G;5. 

His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  .losiah  Little, 
who  was  a  son  of  Oid.  Moses  Little,  an  ofticer  of  the 
Continental  army,  who  served  with  distinction  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  battles  near  New  York  City. 
On  both  sides  of  the  house  he  came  of  a  race  of  vig- 
orous, energetic  and  industrious  men,  honored  by 
their  fellow-citizcnij,  and  distinguished  for  exemplary 
habits  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  varied 
trusts  and  duties. 

In  childhood  he  was  studious  and  kind,  commenc- 
ing his  education  at  the  age  of  three  years,  at  the 
school  of  Ma'am  P'owler,  a  well-known  local  teacdicr, 
who  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Newbury 
and  Newburyport  in  those  days  were  well  sujiplii-d 
with  competent  and  accomplished  teachers,  lienja- 
min  Hale,  who  was  himself  studiously  inclined,  es- 
teemed Archibald  McPhail  as  the  best  of  those  became 
in  contact  with.  S])eakingof  a  walk  with  him,  wdun 
he  was  nine  years  old,  to  the  Boiling  Spring,  he  said 
"That  walk  invested  the  Spring  with  a  good  deal  of 


poetry."  He  was  also  at  the  Newburyport  Academy 
when  Mr.  Abiel  Chandler  was  the  princip:d.  who  barl 
not  the  faculty  of  making  himself  very  attractive  to 
younger  schcdars,  though  a  scholarly  man  and  inler- 
esled  in  education,  which  he  many  years  afterwards 
exhibited  by  endowing  the  Chandler  Scientific  He- 
partment  of  Dartmouth  College. 

He  lit'ed  for  college  at  the  Atkinson  Academy,  in 
Atkinson,  N.  IL,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  Hon. 
John  Vose.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1814, 
and  was  among  the  youngest  of  some  thirty  members 
ol'  his  cla.ss.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  he  left 
college  early  in  the  sophomore  year. 

He,  however,  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Rev.  Jlr.  Abbott,  of  Diimmer  Academy,  and 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Bowdoin  College  early 
in  1816,  then  under  the  jircsidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Apple- 
ton.  Here  he  stood  high  in  a  class  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence. The  class  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  college  up  to  that  time.  In  1818  he  graduated  with 
the  second  part  in  his  class,  giving  the  salutatory 
oration.  Heeding  the  advice  of  his  old  pastor,  Dr. 
Spring,  "that  one  who  meant  to  be  a  minister  would 
do  well  to  try  his  hand  at  being  a  school-master,"  he 
took  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Saco  for  one  year. 
In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover.  Here  his  college 
classmate  became  his  classmate  and  room-mate,  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  JI. 

Dr.  Anderson  thus  writes  of  him  : 

"Oiirfricmlsliip  waiifoundod  in  mutual  linowleilsn  iinrt  esteem,  anil 
continued  durins  bis  life.  Tlle  olmnitions  ..fhis  mind  were  eftective, 
e'ltudly  so  in  nearly  every  branch  of  learning.  lie  waa  quick  and  ac- 
curate in  matlu^ntatics,  in  tlte  laiiguai^es  and  in  music.  I  know  not 
in  what  one  bianeli  lie  was  best  fitted  to  excel.  While  perfect  in  all  his 
recitations,  lie  was  social,  alvTays  ready  for  conversation  when  I  desired 
it.  He  had,  and  through  his  whole  life  retained,  my  entire  confidence 
as  a  man  of  God,  nor  was  I  surpria.-d  at  the  eminent  iiosition  he  after- 
wards attained  in  the  church  of  Christ.  rlea.«ant  is  his  meuiory,  and 
pleasiiut  is  the  thought  of  meetins  him  in  a  better  world."' 

^YhiIe  at  Andover  he  had  leisure  for  reading,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  he  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory had  an  im|)ortant  influence  as  it  turned  out,  in 
deciding  his  future  ecclesiastical  connection.  At  the 
commencement  of  Binvdoin  College  in  1820  he  was 
appointed  tutor.  He  taught  the  junior  class  in 
natural  (ihilosophy,  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  the  sophomore  class  in  geometry 
and  some  other  parts  of  mathematics  and  in  logic. 
.\t  the  same  time  he  continued  to  pursue  his  theolog- 
feal  studies,  and  in  January,  1822,  was  licensed  to 
[ireach  by  the  York  Association. 

In  .Sei>tcnd3er,  1821,  he  delivered  a  Latin  valedic- 
tory oration,  and  took  his  degree  of  .\.M.  With  re- 
gard to  this  period  of  his  life  his  fellow-tutor,  Profes- 
sor Packard,  thus  writes: 

"  Mr.  Hale  frave  at  once  the  impression  of  a  kind,  peneroiis,  faithful 
heart,  a  clear,  acute  and  raj.id  intellect,  an.l  a  visorons  Krasp  of  any 
subject  to  which  he  gave  his  thousht.  lie  was  a  dili-eut  student.  He 
loved  books.  Without  conceit,  he  had  snflicient  Bclf.reliance,  which 
was  always  of  service  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  guveruor.     Ue  always  bad 
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the  good-will  of  his  pupils,  and  whether  with  them  or  with  his  col- 
lenpues,  ho  exerted  an  iufluence  above  nitlitJr  than  below  his  age  and 
Btundiug,  Uo  was  a  true  man,  nnsellish,  of  a  decidedly  social  turn,  of 
warm  aftectious,  of  a  genial  humor." 

After  being  licensed  to  preach  he  performed  that 
duty  quite  regul.irly,  one-half  of  the  day  iu  the  church 
at  Brunswick,  President  Allen  preaching  the  other 
half.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  preach  occasionally 
in  neighboring  Episcopal  Churches.  This  shows  that 
deuomi national  lines  sixty-five  years  ago  were  not 
always  drawn  very  vigorously. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  he  received  proposals  from 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  to  take  charge  of  a  new  institu- 
tion which  he  had  determined  to  establish  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  science. 

Closing  his  connection  with  the  college  at  com- 
mencement, in  the  year  1822,  he  went  to  Gardiner 
in  the  autumn,  completing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. 

January,  182-3,  he  opened  the  Lyceum,  was  inaugu- 
rated as  its  principal,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  published.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  schools  of  technology,  which  have 
since  then  won  their  way  to  so  important  a  part  in  the 
educational  systems  of  the  present  day. 

Having  obtained  what  was  a  remunerative  salary 
in  those  days  of  stricter  domestic  economy,  and  a  po- 
sition of  consideration,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife, 
Mary  C.  King,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Cyrus  King, 
M.C.,  of  Saco,  Me.,  April  9,  1823.  The  Lyceum,  at- 
tracting many  students,  became  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion ;  additional  teachers  were  added.  The  principal 
gave  lectures  in  chemistry,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  iu  the  winter  had  classes 
in  architecture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  preparing 
for  the  former  of  these  classes  a  book  on  "The  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Carpentry,"  in  tlie  year  1827. 
His  health  having  suffered  from  the  confinement  and 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  position,  he  decided  with 
many  regrets  to  leave  a  situation  for  which  he  was  iu 
every  way  well  suited,  and  to  accept  a  less  arduous 
one  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  August, 
1827.  His  colleagues  in  the  medical  college  were  the 
esteemed  and  widely-known  Professors  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  M.D.,  and  Daniel  Oliver,  M.D. 

The  importance  of  physical  studies  was  not  then 
appreciated  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Dart- 
mouth College  had  not  taken  a  scientific  periodical 
for  half  a  century.  There  was  no  cabinet  of  minerals. 
"There  was  not,''  writes  Dr.  Oliver,  "a  single 
modern  volume  in  the  college  library  upon  either 
minerulogy  or  geology,  and  scarcely  one,  if  one,  upon 
chemistry,  later  than  the  days  of  Fourcroy  or  Vau- 
quelin.  The  prevailing  taste  was  decidedly  anti- 
physical.  It  was  directed  another  way,  and  not  only 
so,  but  there  was  among  the  college  faculty  a  disposi- 
tion to  undervalue  the  physical  science."     Dr.  James 


F.  Dana,  the  predecessor  of  Professor  Hale,  writing 
of  the  college  in  reference  to  physical  science,  used 
this  striking  illustration:  "It  was  anchored  iu  the 
stream,  and  served  only  to  show  its  velocity." 

When  Professor  Hale  was  engaged,  his  duties  com- 
prised a  course  of  daily  lectures  to  the  medical  class, 
through  the  lecture  term  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
to  which  lectures  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  were  to  be  admitted  for  a  small  fee,  and  in- 
struction to  the  junior  class  in  some  chemical  text- 
book, by  daily  recitations  for  five  or  six  weeks.  This 
was  all. 

Professor  Hale  voluntarily,  each  year,  gave  to  the 
academic  classes  a  separate  course  of  over  thirty  lec- 
tures, at  his  own  expense.  He  substituted  a  larger 
and  more  scientific  text-book  for  that  in  use,  and  ob- 
tained an  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations  from 
thirty  to  forty. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cabinet  of  minerals 
by  giving  five  hundred  specimens,  classifying  and 
labeling  (with  some  assistance)  all  additions,  leaving 
the  collection  in  a  respectable  condition,  with  twenty- 
three  hundred  specimens.  He  also  gave  annually 
about  twenty  lectures  in  geology  and  mineralogy, 
hoping  to  excite  an  interest  in  those  subjects ;  and  for 
some  years  was  the  instructor  of  the  senior  class  in 
the  philosophy  of  natural  history.  For  two  years 
also  he  took  charge  of  the  recitations  in  Hebrew,  and 
also  took  other  recitations.  All  of  the  above  services 
were  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
students  thus  cared  for  should  respond  as  they  did 
with  enthusiasm  and  regard.  Happily,  in  this  depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  all  others,  Dartmouth  College  is 
now  in  motion,  and  with  the  foremost  in  the  current 
of  physical  studies.  Professor  Hale's  architectural 
genius  and  constructive  ability  were  also  brought 
into  active  exercise  during  the  process  of  repairing 
the  old  college  buildings,  and  erecting  new.  Of  this 
he  writes,  December  11,  1827  :  "I  have  made  out  a 
plan  for  the  repair  of  the  college  buildings,  and  the 
addition  of  a  building  for  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 
trustees  at  their  next  session."  Again  March  20, 
1828:  "I  have  the  honor  of  being  half  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  Professor  Chamberlain  being  the 
other  moiety,  and  we  are  commencing  operations. 
The  prospects  of  the  college  arc  now  so  bright  that  the 
plan  I  first  proposed,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
trustees,  is  abandoned,  and  we  are  preparing  to  erect 
two  brick  buildings,  three  stories  high  and  fifty  by 
seventy  feet  in  size,  one  for  students'  rooms,  the  other 
for  public  rooms.  And  what  is  more  comforting,  our 
funds  are  improving  so  much  that  the  building  will 
not  distress  us  very  much  if  the  thirty  thoiisaiul  dol- 
lars should  not  be  realized." 

During  his  last  three  years  Professor  Hale  was 
president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  His  por- 
trait, presented  by  the  members  of  the  society,  hangs, 
or  did  hang,  in  the  college  library." 

Professor  Hale's  closing  experiences  at  Dartmouth 
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\MTc  not  pleiisaiit.  Havin-;  thought  it  was  his  ihity 
to  rosumc  prcadiing,  Imt  in  the  Kpistopal  C'htinli,  he 
was  orilaincil  deacon  by  Rl.  lU-v.  Dr.  (iriswolil,  bisliop 
of  tlie  ]']astorn  Diocese,  ami  .laiuiary  U,  1S;{1,  i)iiest  by 
the  same.  In  tliis  courso  lie  in  no  sense  violated  any 
provision  of  the  colleiro  charter,  or  any  condition 
connected  with  any  sinirle  article  of  endowment.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  friends 
of  the  collefie  were  Kpiscopalians. 

He  scrupnloiisly  atlcndol  servic<'s  at  tlie  village 
church;  in  the  evenings,  however,  he  held  a  service  in 
his  own  study  for  his  own  (iunily  and  that  of  Dr. 
Oliver,  and  for  such  other  communicants  of  that 
church  and  other  friends  a.s  desired  to  attend.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Crosby,  in  a  contribution  to  tlie  Jledical 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  brielly  refers  to  the  re- 
sult, saying,  "I  cannot  forbear  to  recall,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  name  of  I'rofcssor  Hale,  wlio,  alter  serving 
the  college  in  the  cliair  of  chemistry  tor  a  t'cw  years, 
lost  his  connection  with  the  institution  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  creditable  to  the  trustees.  The  board 
determined  on  his  removal,  but  as  it  could  not  legally 
be  accomplished  under  the  collej^e  charter,  the  Alex- 
andrian method  of  treating  tiiis  heretical  knot  was 
adopted.  A  v<itc  was  passed  abolishing  t!ie  proles- 
sorship." 

Professor  Hale,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  de- 
livered the  course  of  lectures  following,  and  at  the 
close  i)ublished  his  valedictory  letter  to  ihe  trustees. 

The  same  year  he  published  Hcriptural  illustrations 
of  the  liturgy. 

In  October,  IS.Io,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Columbia  College,  of  New  York  City. 

In  1S3'>  he  si>ent  the  winter  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  account  ofa  severe  attack  of  hronihitis.  His 
published  letters,  signed  "Valetudinarius,"  were  very 
pleasant. 

August  2,  18.'i(),  he  was  elected  president  of  (ieneva 
College,  and  entered  on  his  duties  the  Octoljer  follow- 
ing, delivering  his  inaugural  address  December  21  st. 
The  history  of  that  institution  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years  was  intimately  eonnei^ted  with  the  history  of  its 
president.  His  labors,  thoughts,  hopes  and  prayers 
were  given  to  it.  One  of  its  trustees  wrote  of  its  con- 
dition: "His  presidency  embraced  a  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  tlie  college;  life  was  already 
nearly  e.\tiuct,  and  death  would  soon  have  followed 
had  not  the  |)resi(lent  given  hin\self  wholly  to  his 
work,  with  a  faith  that  never  faltered,  a  perseverance 
strengthened  with  dilliculties,  and  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  his  work,  if  well  done,  would  promote  the 
glory  of  (tod,  and  «{  his  church  through  all  time. 
Verily,  he  had  a  most  dillicult  task.  He  did  it  nobly- 
He  saved  the  college." 

"  It  w.as  an  excellent  thing  for  our  college,"  writes 
Joseph  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  "  that  it  was  able  to  secure  in 
1S;5<)  the  services  of  Dr.  Hale,  as  its  third  ])residcnt. 
The  college  had  averaged  during  the  ten  years  of  iis 
existence  four_graduatcs  a  year.  And  up  to  the  begin- 


ning of  1836  all  the  endowments,  exclusive  of 
liuildings  and  ground,  otily  yiebled  Sl.iOO  a  year. 
.\bout  as  much  was  given  from  churtdi  snurcis  in 
l.S;!(),''  and  later  some  money  was  grantcil  by  the 
State.  "All  the  faculty  lived  lives  of  great  self- 
sacritice,  but  I  think  Dr.  Hale  was  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect.'"  Vet  in  the  depth  of  these  trying  times 
he  refused  an  (jfl'er  of  a  situation,  at  a  salary  whicli 
would  have  |daeed  him  at  once  in  lu.xury.  He  knew 
that  he  must  staml  by  or  the  shi|>  was  lost. 

"At  last  the  venerable  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church,  Xew  York  City,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
institution,  and  granted  an  annuity  to  sustain  it.'' 
Dr.  Hale  instructed  thoroughly  and  easily  in  every 
de]>artnient  of  learning,  though  most  fond  of  ethical 
and  metaphysical  studies.  His  courses  of  lectures  on 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  invested  those 
subjects  with  very  great  interest. 

When  the  division  into  Eastern  and  Western  Dio- 
ceses was  first  voted  on  in  1838,  Dr.  Hale  published 
a  pamphlet  advocating  the  measure,  besides  making 
other  active  eti'orls  in  its  favor. 

He  also,  a  little  later,  originated  the  "  Society  for 
Educating  the  Sons  of  the  ("lergy."  His  health 
l)eginning  to  sutl'er,  to  secure  an  entire  change  for 
awhile,  in  December,  1852,  he  sailed  for  ICurope,  to 
make  a  brief  tour.  His  health  im])roved,  and  he 
thought  of  home,  though  he  excessively  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  what  he  saw.  He  wrote:  "The  wealth 
of  Rome  absolutely  fatigues  me  in  its  works  of  art, 
especially  by  its  richness  in  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural decorations.  All  I  see  in  Europe,  so  fur,  makes 
me  glad  that  I  and  my  children  were  born  in 
America." 

He  was  welcomed  home,  on  his  returi\  June  2'j, 
18.J3,  by  the  faculty  and  students,  who  met  him  at 
the  railroad  station. 

His  health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  could  resume 
his  work  with  vigor.  His  letters  and  journal  furnish 
delightful  reading,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  interesting 
and  attractive  reminiscences.  His  health  again 
beginning  to  decline  in  the  autumn  of  I857,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  work,  and  on  the  Ultli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  [>rescnted  his  letter  of  resignali(ui  to  the 
trustees,  which  was  accepted,  and  some  very  just  aii<l 
commendatory  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
In  ly.iy  Dr.  Hale  removed  again  to  Newburyport, 
near  to  his  birth-place,  and  not  far  from  the  graves  of 
his  fathers.  A  valuable  service  of  ])late  was  pre- 
sented to  liiin  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college.  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Rensellear,  in  presenting  it, 
said :  "  Your  monument  will  be  found  in  these  halls  of 
learning;  in  the  intluence  of  your  faithful  instruc- 
tions and  paternal  counsels  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  from 
their  shadows;  in  those  distinguished  names  who, 
either  in  the  church  or  tlie  rei)ublic,  will  show  the 
fruits  of  their  training  here." 

In  his  new  abode  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception, — 
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"  he  was  not  alone  respected,  he  was  loved."  For  a 
few  years  only  was  he  able  to  enjoy  the  earthly  rest 
he  had  sought.  After  a  short  period  of  sickness  he 
entered  his  eternal  rest  the  loth  of  July,  18G3,  leav- 
ing to  mourn  his  loss  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Douglas's  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Hale,"  as  well  as  Dr.  Hale's  letters  to  his  children, 
for  much  information  in  preparing  this  short  sketch. 

.TOSIAH    LITTLE    HALE.' 

Among  the  early  emigrants  who  settled  in  "Old 
Newbury  "  were  George  Little  and  Thomas  Hale.  In 
the  veins  of  their  descendants  has  flowed  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  New  England.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Littles  and  the  Hales  have  figured 
largely  and  honorably  in  tiie  history  of  Newbury  and 
Newburyport.  Few  family  names  among  us  liave 
represented  more  intelligence,  enterprise  and  moral 
worth  than  these  two.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
fitly  bore  both  these  names,  as  he,  in  so  large  a  degree, 
combined  in  himself  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  these  names  represent. 

Josiah  Little  Hale  was  born  in  that  part  of  New- 
bury, now  iniduded  in  Newburyport,  called  Belleville, 
December  9,  1803.  He  died  February  26,  1875,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  was  born.  His  father, 
Thomas  Hale,  was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  emigrant,  Thomas 
Hale,  who  settled  in  Old  Town,  Newbury,  in  1637. 
His  mother,  Alice  Little,  was  of  the  sixth  generation, 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  emigrant,  George 
Little,  who  came  from  London,  England,  to  Newbury, 
New  England,  in  1640.  He  was  the  fifth  born  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now 
living,  viz. :  Mrs.  Alice  Little  March,  and  Dea.  Joshua 
Hale. 

Mr.  Halo,  in  his  early  years,  received  an  excellent 
religious  training,  for  which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
truly  grateful.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  singu- 
larly guileless  and  pure.  He  even  then  exhibited 
those  gentle,  amiable,  winning  traits  which  w'ere  so 
conspicuous  in  later  years;  which  made  him  a  favor- 
ite with  his  play-mates  and  fellow-pupils,  and  won 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  That 
filial  obedience  and  devotion  which  he  always  delight- 
ed to  see  in  children  were  beautifully  illustrated  in 
himself.  One  day,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
alluding  to  his  early  life,  he  said:  "  1  do  not  remem- 
ber that  1  ever  did  anything  which  I  was  not  willing 
my  parents  should  see,  or  ever  said  anything  I  was 
not  willing  my  parents  should  hear."  The  child  was 
father  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Hale  was,  in  the  best  and  only  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a  self-made  man.  Of  a  quiet,  gentle  spirit,  he 
yet  had  great  self-reliance  and  energy  of  purpose.  He 
was  emphatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Waiving  all  his  rights  in  the  patrimonial  inheritance 
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in  favor  of  his  sisters,  he  resolved  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left 
home  lor  Boston  and  secured  a  place  as  office-boy 
in  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company.  By  his  dili- 
gence, fidelity  and  courteous  manners  he  soon  won 
promotion  and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton Marine  Insurance.Company,  and  such  satisfaction 
did  he  give  in  this  capacity  that  when,  a  few  years 
later,  that  company  decided  to  open  a  branch  ofliice  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Hale  was  selected  to  have  charge  of 
it.  After  a  year  of  marked  success  in  that  responsi- 
ble position,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  the 
late  Waller  R.  Jones  in  establishing  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
proposition  involved  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hale  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  new  company  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  this  purpose  he 
visited  Boston  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  friends 
there,  and  so  great  was  their  confidence  in  his  in" 
tegrity  and  business  ability  and  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  in  which  he  might  engage,  that  in  one 
hour  twice  the  required  sum  was  subscribed — no 
slight  tribute  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-five.  Mr. 
Hale  was  chosen  president  of  the  company  and  Mr 
Jones  vice-president,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years 
these  two  men  held  these  offices.  Under  their  wise 
and  efiicient  management  the  Atlantic  was  eminently 
successful  and  became  the  foremost  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Hale  held 
a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  business  men 
of  New  York.  He  had  a  wide  and  ever-enlarging 
circle  of  friends  in  that  city,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  One  who 
was  intimate  with  him  at  that  time  bears  this  testi- 
mony :  "  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  great  busi- 
ness talent,  remarkable  fairness,  and  strict  integrity, 
and  never-failing  urbanity." 

The  pressure  of  business  never  deadened  his  sym- 
pathies nor  repressed  his  overflowing  kindness  of 
heart.  He  felt  a  special  kindly  interest  in  young 
men,  and  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  aid  them, 
and  even  to  befriend  them,  when  involved  in  trouble 
by  their  own  folly  and  wrong-doing.  More  than  one 
young  man,  through  his  kind  offices,  was  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  his  indiscretions. 

When  a  prominent  business  gentleman  of  New  York 
heard  of  his  death,  he  exclaimed  with  great  feeling  : 
"  I  owe  to  Mr.  Hale  all  that  I  am."  He  had,  when  a 
young  man,  for  some  irregularity,  been  dismissed  from 
his  place;  but  Mr.  Hale  interested  himself  in  his 
behalf  and  secured  for  him  another  place,  w'hero  he 
could  take  a  new  start  and  retrieve  his  character, 
which  he  did. 

To  the  frequent  appeals  for  charity,  which  are  the 
annoyance  of  so  many  business  men,  Mr.  Hale  always 
had  an  open  ear  and  a  responsive  heart.  If  he  knew 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring,  he  knew  also  the. greater 
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pleasure  of  giviiiir;  !uit  liis  sriviii;^  was  not  ostenta- 
tious, ami  ofteu  was  unkiiouM  except  to  the  leeipieuts. 
For  many  years  .Mr.  Hale  was  a  parishioner  of  Dr. 
Gardner  Sprinj;,  and  was  a  eonstant  worshipper  at 
the  old  Hriek  C'hureli,  and  a  regular  attendant  n[ion 
the  weekly  evening  meetings  eondiic'ted  hy  the  pastor 
and  nienihers  of  that  eliureh.  Afterwards,  residing 
in  Brooklyn,  he  was  (ine  ot  the  Driirinators  of  the 
enterpri.se  whi(di  resulted  in  the  (iirniation  of  the 
Congregational  Chureh  an<l  Soeiety  of  the  Pilgrims, 
•and  the  settlement  over  the  same  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  R. 
S.  8torrs. 

dlh  e(mipelled  Mr.  Jlale  to 
losilidii  he  hail  so  honorably 
Old   to  retire  altogether  from 


In  l.S.")4  impaired  In 
resign  the  responsilde 
and  suceessfully  lilled, 
aetive  business. 

The  trustees  of  the 
Company   marked   the 


Alhmtie 
)eeasicMi 


.Mutual    Insnranee 
in   a    manner   alike 


creditalile  to  themselves  and  to  him  Ijy  passing  very 
complimentary  resolutions,  and  presenting  to  Mr. 
Hale  a  valuable  silver  servier  "  in  testimony  of  their 
regard,  and  for  his  long,  faithful  and  ellieient  ser- 
vices." 

Leaving  New  York,  he  returned  to  his  early  Inime^ 
where  the  last  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  were  hap- 
pily and  usefully  spent  among  kindred  and  friends- 
Hero  he  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed,  and 
bis  presence  was  a  perpetual  benediction.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  everything  lomhing  tlut  good 
name  and  welfare  of  his  native  town,  now  grown  to 
be  a  city.  His  pulilie  and  [irivale  charities  were 
luimerous,  ami  no  one  could  come  in  contact  with 
him  without  knowing  what  a  well-s]iring  of  kindness 
was  in  his  heart.  His  character  was  not  only  at- 
tractive when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  closer  inspection 
revealed  more  clearly  its  rare  and  manilold  beauties. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  cpiick  i)ercep- 
tions,  great  suavity  of  manners,  candid,  cliaritable, 
sympathetic,  cheerlul,  modest,  gentle,  peaceable,  yet 
not  lacking  in  iirmness  of  purpose  nor  in  fortitude, 
either  moral  or  physical.  He  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  a  Christian  gentlennin.  His  love  for 
the  Bible  was  strong,  and  his  faith  in  its  teachings 
iinpli<-it.  Without  being  a  bigot  or  a  sectarian,  he 
lield  with  a  iirm  and  intelligent  conviction  what  are 
termed  the  "  Evangelical  "  doctrines  of  religion.  A 
member  of  the  Belleville  ('ongregational  Chureh,  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  in  tlie 
confident  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Mr.  Hale  never  married,  but  he  was  an  object  of 
tender  and  almost  venerating  affection  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  relatives,  and  his  name  will  long  be  held  in 
L'rateful  and  loving  remembrance  in  the  community 
where  the  la.st  years  of  liis  life  were  spent.  J  Us  end 
was  peace.  The  final  sumrnons  came  unexpectedly, 
but  found  him  all  ready  to  go.  His  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Belleville  ("emetery,  wdiich  he  did  so 
much  to  enlarge  and  adorn  while  living. 


MICHAEI,    HOPfiF,  SIMP.SON. 

Michael  Hotlge  Simp.son  was  born  in  Xewbury- 
port,  November  !■'>,  iNd'J,  His  father  was  Captain 
Paul  Simpson,  a  ship-master  and  merchant  of  New- 
bnryport,  a  man  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  of 
influence  and  highly  honorable  standing  in  the  town. 
The  name  of  Michael  Hodge  was  given  him  in  resp-ect 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother's  first  husband,  who  was 
al.so  a  prominent  member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected families  in  town,  and  from  him  Mrs.  iSimp- 
son  inherited  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Lime  and 
I'rospect  (Streets,  wdierc  she  and  Captain  Simpson  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and  where  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born. 

Michael  Simpson  attended  thcpidilic  schools  and  the 
Newburyport  Academy  and  well  imi)roved  his  time, 
but  havingastrong  incliinition  for  business,  left  school 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  for  clerkship  in  the  house 
of  Adams  &  Emery,  of  Boston,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion thaton  the  dissolution  oflhe  firm,  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  retained  by  Jonathan  Emery  &  Son,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  house.  He  not  only  ably  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  his  position,  but  also  sent  out  ventures 
of  his  own  in  his  employers'  ships  to  the  various  ports 
with  which  they  traded,  receiving  in  exchange  the  goods 
oi  the  countries,  which  he  was  enabled  to  dispo.-eof  at 
a  profit,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  career 
as  a  merchant.  The  fellow-clerk  who  joined  Mr. 
Simpson  in  these  ventures  was  Charles  II.  (AjIUu 
president  at  the  time  of  this  writing  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Newburyport.  By  their  shrewdness 
and  foresight  in  selecting  the  goods  for  these  ventures 
these  young  men  amassed  quite  a  little  capital,  wdiich 
enabled  them  to  start  into  businos  for  themselves  at  a 
very  early  age,  Mr.  Simpson  being  only  eighteen  at 
the  time.  This  connection  continued  quite  success- 
fully for  several  years  and  then  Jlr.  Simpson  went 
into  partnership  with  Cfeorge  Otis,  son  of  the  distin- 
guished ILirrison  Gray  Otis.  The  new  firm  sent  ships 
to  Calcutta  of  which  they  and  the  masters  of  the  ships 
were  sole  and  equal  owners.  The  business  prospered, 
enlarged  and  extended  to  other  jiarts  of  the  world, 
the  trade  with  South  America  in  hides,  horns  and 
wool  becoming  before  long  the  most  important  part 
of  their  business.  The  South  American  trade  de- 
veloped a  new,  or  rather  a  hitherto  unsuspected,  talent 
in  young  Simpson— that  of  an  inventor  in  mechanical 
appliances,  which  was  as  important  to  his  after  success 
in  life  as  was  his  sound  judgment  in  commercial  af- 
fairs. These  two  talents  combined  made  him  success- 
ful in  business  from  the  outset  and  enabled  him  in  the 
end  to  amass  a  large  fortune. 

It  often  happens  that  the  inventor  lacks  thebalance- 
wheel,  and  others  |)rofit  by  his  ingenuity,  but  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  case  his  mechanical  genius  was  combined 
with  [jractical  knowledge  and  being  ap[)lic<l  to  his 
business,  the  profits  inured  to  his  own  benefit.  The 
wool  which  they  imported  from  South  America  wasso 
burry  that   it  very    materially    reduced    its   market; 
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Talue,  as  at  this  time  all  the  burrs  had  to  be  removed 
by  hand,  thereby  entailing  a  very  heavy  expense  to 
make  it  fit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr.  Simp- 
son's attention  was  at  this  time  directed  to  a  crude 
invention  for  removing  the  burrs  from  the  wool  by 
machinery,  the  idea  of  which  to  him  seemed  good, 
although  the  mechanism  was  an  absolute  failure. 
Mr.  Simpson,  by  his  perseverance  and  the  use  of  his 
inventive  ability,  finally  succeeded,  after  repeated  dis- 
appointments, discouragements  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  pan  of  his  fortune,  in  bringing  the  machine 
to  a  successful  issue.  This  machine  is  practically  to- 
day used  on  every  set  of  cards  employed  in  woolen 
manufacturing  in  the  world. 

It  was  only  l)y  the  most  pei'sistent  efforts  and  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  united  with  an  obstinate  determination 
never  to  be  beaten,  that  he  succeeded  in  this,  his  firsi 
and  one  might  almost  say  his  most  diliicult  and  impor- 
tant invention. 

About  this  time  his  partner,  Mr.  Otis,  died,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  kept  ou  by  himself  in  his  mercantile  bus- 
iness, to  which  was  added  various  inventions,  all  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  woolen  business. 
After  the  burring-machine  was  perfected  and  there 
was  a  certainty  of  large  profits  from  its  operations,  he 
sold  it  to  Whitwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  importers  of  wool  and 
largely  interested  in  the  woolen  mills  at  Jacksonville, 
but  the  disastrous  times  of  1837  caused  a  failure  of 
the  firm,  who  made  an  assignment  in  favor  of  their 
wool  creditors,  of  whom  Mr.  Simpson  was  one,  and 
who  also  held  notes  of  theirs  (or  the  burring-machine 
which  he  had  sold  to  them.  Owing  to  this  failure,  the 
Sa.xonville  Mills  were  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
the  New  England  Worsted  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Simpson  became  the  agent.  He  continued  his  mer- 
cantile business,  importing  large  quantities  of  wool 
for  the  mills,  and  keeping  his  position  as  agent  until 
1S67,  when  the  wide-spread  financial  disasters  caused 
the  failure  of  the  mills,  leaving  Mr.  Simpson  one  of 
the  largest  creditors.  At  this  time  he,  in  connection 
with  a  frieud,  purchased  the  mills  from  the  other 
creditors,  from  which  time,  under  his  sole  manage- 
ment, it  had  a  marvelous  pro>])erily.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  built  and  started  the  Rosbury  Carpet  Jlills 
in  connection  with  the  woolen-mills  at  Saxonville, 
and  C'lntinued  his  active  connection  with  ihe,-e  man- 
ufacturing interests  until  his  death. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Simpson  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kilham,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jonatlian  Kilham,  a  Boston  merchant  with 
whom  he  passed  a  happy  married  life  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  Sheljore  him  five  children,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vived their  parents, — a  son,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Sirapsou,  of 
Boston,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Seely  and 
Miss  Grace  Simpson. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Jlr.  Simpson  married 
a  second  time,  taking  for  his  wife  Miss  Evangeline 
Marrs,  of  Saxonville,  with  whom  he  lived  until  his 


death,  December  21,  1884.    He  left  no  children  by  his 
second  wife. 

A  man  who  amassed  such  a  fortune  and  won  the 
affectionate  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  must  have 
been  endowed  with  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  such  Mr.  Simiison  possessed  in  an 
abundant  degree.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  won- 
derfully clear  intellect ;  he  formed  his  plans  and  knew 
to  the  minutest  detail  what  needed  to  be  done  to  carry 
them  out.  Even  when  his  business  had  grown  to  vast 
proportions,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  general  su- 
pervision, but  he  looked  after  every  department  with 
assiduity  which  would  have  broken  down  a  feebler 
man  at  an  early  age.  He  had  great  tenacity  of  will, 
as  was  indicated  by  his  sticking  to  his  invention  for 
wool-cleaning  when  others  were  discouraged  and 
wished  to  give  it  up.  And  he  required  those  under 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans,  although  he  was  a  kind  and 
considerate  man  to  all  his  employees.  He  had  the 
instinct  for  business,  so  that  whatever  he  undertook 
turned  to  profit,  and  while  some  thought  it  was  luck, 
in  reality  it  wits  intelligence,  promptness  in  decision, 
a  careful  supervision  of  the  business  in  all  its  details 
and  an  indomitable  will  which  turned  a  seeming  de- 
feat into  victory. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  not  merely  a  business  man,  but 
he  was  al.so  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  kindly  of 
men,  attached  to  his  friends  and  doing  acts  of  benefi- 
cence of  general  benefit  to  the  public,  and  especially 
to  those  in  his  own  employ.  An  illustration  of  the 
care  he  had  for  his  workmen  was  furnished  in  what 
followed  when  the  mills  burned  down,  about  a  year 
before  his  death.  The  condition  of  business  at  the 
time  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  rebuilding,  but  when 
he  saw  his  people  out  of  work  and  needing  the  wages 
thus  lost  by  the  fire,  he  decided  to  rebuild  at  once, 
and  that  the  people  might  not  sufier  in  the  meanwhile, 
he  made  provision  to  aid  those  who  had  families  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support  until  there  was  steady 
work  for  them  in  the  rebuilt  mill. 

The  poor  man  who  was  willing  to  work  and  needed 
employment  was  certain  to  find  in  Mr.Simpson  a  kind 
and  sympathizing  friend,  who  would  provide  some- 
thing for  him  to  do  il  possible,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  even  if  it  were  not  possible.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  at  the  time  wlien  there  were  so  many  unemployed 
men  tramping  through  the  country  he  purchased  largo 
tracts  of  woodland  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Saxonville 
home,  upon  which  he  employed  any  man  who  came 
to  him  asking  for  work.  These  lands  he  converted 
into  beautiful  parks  by  clearing,  draining  and  making 
roads,  thus  giving  employment  (and  that  was  his  prin- 
cipal motive)  to  many  unemployed  men  for  several 
years.  At  one  time  he  had  over  three  hundred  men 
on  his  private  pay-roll  employed  in  this  work,  and 
after  the  parks  were  completed  he  threw  them  open  to 
the  public. 

The  public  benefactions  of  Mr.  Simpson  were  munifi- 
cent, especially  those  made  to  his  native  town.     The 
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increase  of  books  in  the  Newburyport  Public  Library 
rcmlered  an  enlargement  of  the  library  building  noc- 
e-sary.  This  need  wa«  represented  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  very  generously  contributed  $1S, ()()(>,  wliicli  was 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  of  making  the  en- 
largements. In  commemoration  of  this  gift  the  addi- 
tion was  named  the  Simpson  Annex.  He  also  contrib- 
uted largely  forthe  improvement  of  the  ^lall  in  New- 
buryport and  an  annuity  of  a  thcnisand  dollars  for 
watering  the  streets  during  the  summer,  which  ho 
made  perjietual  in  his  will.  He  alsocontributed  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  a  new  college  building  at 
Wellesley  College. 

Such  a  life  as  his  is  one  of  beneficence.  His  large 
fortune  was  won  liy  the  application  of  extraordinary 
talents  to  supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men  by 
inventions  and  manufactures  of  general  benefit,  and 
it  was  generously  used  by  its  possessor  when  it  was 
gained.  He  left  a  name  honored  and  beloved  by  all 
who  had  had  dealings  with  him  and  especially  by 
those  who  had  been  in  his  employ.  The  people  of 
his  native  town  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  a 
few  older  men  who  knew  him  from  youth  and  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  are  those  who 
honor  and  respect  him  most,  and  that  is  saying  much, 
since  there  are  few  distinguished  men  who  bear  well 
the  test  of  intimate  acquaintance  and  continue  heroes 
to  the  friends  of  their  boyhood.  That  test  Mr.  Simp- 
son bore,  and  it  is  the  highest  testimonial  to  his  char- 
acter and  ability,  not  excepting  the  monuments  of 
his  beneficence,  public  and  private,  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  produced  by  New- 
buryport the  name  of  Michael  Hodge  Simpson  will 
always  bear  an  honorable  place. 


HON.  .\AROX  AUIit'STUS  S.\R(;ENT.' 

Hon.  Aaron  Augustus  Sargent,  recently  deceased  in 
California,  in  which  State  he  had  resided  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  positions  and  honors  it  had  to  give,  was  em- 
phatically an  Essex  County  man.  Here,  in  Newbury- 
port, he  was  born  in  1827  ;  here  he  passed  his  early 
life,  and  here  he  married  his  wife.  His  father  was 
here  before  him,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
his  ancestors  had  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac. 
William  Sargent,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Salisbury  in  1()40, 
and  had  his  residence  oidy  two  miles  north  of  New- 
buryport, in  the  l'"irst  Parish,  where  was  located  his 
village  lot,  anil  mar  by  were  his  tillage  and  wood- 
lands, his  j)astures  and  his  soasiile  meadows;  and 
largely  his  descendants  may  now  be  found  in  Salis- 
bury, .Vmcsbury  and  Merrimac;  but  no  one  of  them 
ever  attained  the  celebrity  of  -Aaron  A.  Sargent. 

He  was  what  "in   Yankee  land"  is  called   a  "self- 
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made  man,"  rising  rapidly  through  all  tlie  grades  of 
jHiblic  life,  to  the  highest  save  the  Prcsi<lcncy  of  the 
Republic,  liy  his  own  power.  Never  did  he  gain  one 
step  by  ai'cident,  wealth,  partial  friemls  or  any  ex- 
traneous or  fortuitous  event.  He  enjoyed  not  one 
advantage  that  is  not  to-day  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  in  the  city  or  county  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lesson  of  his  life  deserves 
to  be  recorded  that  it  may  be  the  study  of  the  youth 
to  whose  fathers  he  was  personally  known.  This  one 
advantage  he  had:  nature  hail  given  him  a  sound, 
well-balanced  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body, 
and  it  had  endowed  him  with  a  will  that  never  failed 
to  carry  him  through  difficulties,  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  appeared.  He  early  perceived  that  his 
future  must  be  of  his  own  making  ;  and  beseemed  to 
have  taken  from  the  first  this  motto:  "Whatever 
man  has  done  is  within  the  possibilities  that  belong 
to  me,  as  the  inheritance  from  my  fathers."  It  was 
therefore  given  to  him  to  pluck  greatness  from  seem- 
ing nothing,  and  from  the  hundjiest  beginnings  to 
make  an  enduring  fame.  The  schools  of  his  native 
town  were  open  to  him,  and  in  them  he  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  great  and  noble  life,  a  life  which  w:is  )uirc,  up- 
right, moral,  well-spent  and  progressive,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  this  narrative. 

His  father,  who  was  a  i)ractical  man  and  a  mechanic, 
designed  that  he  should  learn  some  handicraft  th.at 
would  assure  him  a  livelihood  on  his  reaching  man's 
estate,  and  so  placed  liim  in  one  or  two  situations 
where  he  could  have  a  trade  or  business;  but  they 
were  not  suited  to  his  tastes,  nor  to  the  ambitions, 
meritorious  and  honorable,  that  gave  visions  to  his 
youth  and  inspired  his  later  years.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  labors  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  the  duties  of  a 
clerk,  though  then,  as  ever,  he  endeavored  to  do  his 
best  in  any  situation  he  might  be  called  to  fill,  he 
sought  a  place  in  the  printing-office  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, the  Courier,  published  by  the  late  Enoch 
Hale,  in  Newburyport.  There  he  fed  his  love  of  knowl- 
edge while  he  learned  the  art  of  type-setting,  and 
there  were  his  first  eftbrts  at  authorsliip.  Wc  call  to 
mind  a  series  of  jiapers,  criticisms  on  "the  manners 
and  matter  "  of  the  several  clergymen  of  the  town, 
that  first  attracted  public  attention,  causing  general 
comment.  These  were  followed  by  well-written  essays 
ujion  various  topics,  so  that  when  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  old  he  h:id  won  a  local  reputation  in 
literature.  All  the  time  he  was  a  bard  student — read- 
ing was  his  delight,  his  recreation,  bis  life.  He  was 
never  known  to  be  idle,  and  the  hours  of  sleep  were 
shortened  at  both  ends  that  he  might  the  belter  be 
[)repared  fi)r  the  work  that  was  before  him.  Like  an 
athlete  in  the  old  Grecian  ganie-i,  he  made  ready  for 
the  race  ;  he  prepared  for  the  struggle;  he  longed  for 
the  battle  when  yet  it  was  afar  oil'. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  struck  out  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  world  for  himself,  to  try  his  chance  and 
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bear  his  burdens.  For  a  time  he  was  at  his  trade,  as 
a  printer,  in  Philadelphia,  "  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  that  illustrious  type-setter,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Thence  he  moved  on  to  Washington  City, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York, — a 
man  of  strong  mind,  but  limited  literary  attainments, 
for  whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary.  They  were 
friends  and  of  mutual  benefit  to  each  other.  This 
work  now  was  to  his  liking.  He  formed  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  eminent  men ;  the  Congress- 
ional Library  was  open  to  him;  he  could  hear  the 
debates  of  great  men  on  great  questions,  and  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  voices  and  the  manners  of  that 
trinity  of  statesmen  to  whom  the  world  listened, — of 
Webster,  the  mighiy  power,  of  Clay,  the  eloquent 
orator,  and  of  Calhoun,  the  most  splen<iid  logician  of 
that  era.  He  could  see  and  converse  with  statesmen 
and  scholars  such  as  this  country  had  not  seen  before 
or  known  since, — men  who  moved  the  world  upward 
and  onward.  Perhaps  these  were  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life.  He  was  American  thoroughly  and  lully ; 
every  heart-throb  was  for  his  country,  and  every 
prayer  for  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  here  wiis 
the  American  government  before  him.  He  was  a 
student,  thoroughly  devoted  to  literature,  morals, 
politics,  and  no  university  in  America  or  Europe 
could  afford  him  so  much  instruction  for  his  coming 
career. 

We  know  not  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  but  this  must  have 
been  patent  to  his  sagacious  and  watchful  mind;  that 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  he  must  have 
means  of  action.  The  story  of  the  foolish  virgins 
who  were  in  the  dark  because  they  had  forgotten 
their  oil ;  the  loss  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  patriots  of 
1775  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition,  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  him  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
surprising  that,  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  ii  California,  he  was  ready  to  emigrate 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Perhaps  he  had  previously  an- 
ticipated such  a  migration,  since  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Fremont,  and  learned  from  him  of 
the  "  goodly  land  "  which  waited  the  advent  of  those 
who  would  possess  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  started 
with  other  Argonauts,  from  Baltimore,  early  in  1849, 
for  San  F"rancisco,  via  Cape  Horn.  Touching  at  Rio, 
Dom  Pedro  entertained  the  Americans  by  a  public 
reception,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  manly  de- 
portment and  general  intelligence  of  Mr.  Sargent. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  first  lesson  in  diplomacy. 
Sailing  thence,  he  gave  all  his  time  to  his  books  till 
he  reached  Valparai.so,  Chili,  where  he  left  the  ship, 
and  spent  some  time  in  learning  the  resources  and 
opportunities  opening  in  South  America.  He  was 
then  on  the  track  of  an  older  townsman,  William 
AVhcelwright,  whose  fame  fills  that  country,  and 
found  others  from  his  native  town  there  engaged  in 
commercial  operations.    Obtaining  the  position  of 


supercargo  on  another  ship,  he  continued  his  voyage, 
and  passed  the  Golden  Gate  in  December,  ten 
months  from  his  leaving  Baltimore. 

Probably  never  a  man  landed  in  California  with 
prospects  less  promising,  who  reached  any  great  emi- 
nence, and  he  would  have  been  among  the  last  of 
whom  anybody  but  a  prophet  would  have  said:  "In 
less  than  forty  years  this  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  old,  without  money,  without  business  and  with- 
out a  friend  to  help  him,  will  be  the  first  man  of  this 
great  State,  and  in  political  honors  above  them  all." 
But  so  it  was,  and  so  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence. What  is  he  to  do  ?  Something  mu.st  be  done, 
and  done  at  once.  The  country  was  full  of  printers,  for 
they  ever  are  in  advance  of  the  foremost  wave  of  civili- 
zation. His  first  venture  was  in  lightering  ships — re- 
ceiving the  cargoes  in  scows  and  transporting  the 
merchandise  up  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers.  This  he  followed  with  all  the  energy  that 
ever  attended  his  labors.  Then  he  plied  the  pick  and 
the  shovel  in  practical  mining  ;  and  for  a  time  held  a 
situation  on  the  San  Francisco  Courier,  the  first  Whig 
paper  in  the  State,  and  in  1851  he  was  setting  type  on 
the  Nevada  Journal,  of  which  he  soon  became  editor, 
and  the  next  year  he  was  prominent  in  politics,  which 
were  intensely  exciting,  in  the  struggle  between 
Northern  and  Southern  men  for  dominancy  in  the 
State.  He  carried  himself  so  bravely  through  that 
crisis  as  to  win  credit  and  renown. 

Two  years  later,  having  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Nevada  County, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  marked  success,  and  the  very  next  year  he 
was  elected  district  attorney.  It  will  not,  of  course, 
be  claimed  that  he  immediately  became  a  great  law- 
yer, for  the  law  is  not  a  profession  in  which  miracles 
are  wrought,  and  there  were  learned  counselors  and 
attorneys  at  the  Nevada  bar  ;  but  he  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  lawyer  to  be  developed, — industry, 
without  which  genius  fails  and  brilliancy  grows  dim  ; 
then,  the  determination,  which  was  ever  his  rule,  to 
do  his  best  in  every  case  that  came  before  him,  and 
to  know  all  the  facts  and  the  law  relating  to  the 
cause  to  be  tried.  This  ever  brings  success  ;  for,  feel- 
ing the  foundation  sure  beneath  him,  he  is  prepared 
for  his  duty,  while  the  unprepared  contestant  is 
sure  of  defeat.  He  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
approval  of  his  clients  and  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  the  leading  counsel  ia  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  ever  tried  in  California  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  pending  in  the  courts  land 
suits  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

Leaving  him  as  a  lawyer,  we  notice  him  next  in 
politics  and  statemanship.  In  1856  he  headed  the 
Fremont  Presidential  ticket,  and  from  the  start 
adhered  to  the  Republican  party.  In  1860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln,  and  in  1S61  was  himself  elected  to  Congress. 
Thus  wc  find  him  in  ten  years  rising  from  a  scowman 
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on  the  Sacramento  to  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
anil  richest  States  in  the  Xational  Legislature.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  he  returned  to  the  law  and  to 
his  mining  interests  demanding  his  attention. 

In  ISO.S  he  was  re-elected  to  t'ongress,  and  so  well 
served  his  constituents  that  a  third  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  1870;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  for  a  full  term  as  Sen- 
ator, wliich  made  him  twelve  years  at  Washington, 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  drew  the  bill  for  the  first  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  advocated  it  to  its  enactment.  His 
action  in  favor  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  and  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Vallejo,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  measures 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  fully  up  to 
the  demands  of  people  in  that  eventful  era.  He 
especially  met  their  prejudices  and  their  wishes  on  the 
Chinese  question,  and  was  the  first  man  to  remove 
this  national  issue  from  the  "  Sand  Lots  "  to  Wash- 
ington, and  lift  it  above  the  Kearneys  to  the  plane  of 
statesmanship.  He  saw  the  evil  to  his  State  ;  inves- 
tigated, reported  and  suggested  the  remedy  whicli 
was  applied.  We  may  not  stop  to  notice  the  many 
topics  of  importance  he  was  compelled  to  discuss, 
and  on  which  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters  in  the  House  or  Senate;  and  when  he 
finished  his  service  there,  he  retired  with  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.  He  had  not  aggrandized 
himself  to  the  injury  of  others.  He  had  not  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  State  or  his  country. 
Millions  were  within  his  reach,  but  he  touched  them 
not  with  the  point  of  his  finger;  indeed,  if  he  had 
never  seen  Congress  his  estate  at  death  would  have 
been  many  times  bigger  than  it  was.  He  was  educated 
a  Puritan,  and  he  lived  and  died  true  to  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  loyal  at  heart  in  life,  and  as  patriotic 
in  legislation  as  was  his  grandfather  in  the  Continen- 
tal army. 

In  1SS2  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Germany.  It  was  a  very  good  appointment,  as  he 
had  the  qualifications  for  the  place.  In  addition  to  his 
experience  at  home,  and  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  an  excellent  German  scholar,  and  could 
converse  fluently  in  French,  which  is  the  language 
of  diplomacy  in  Europe;  and  better  than  all,  he  had 
a  clear  head  and  a  brave  heart.  He  had  fought  the 
battles  of  life  and  overcome  every  obstacle  with  a 
courage  that  never  qu.ailed  in  human  presence. 
He  wiis  to  stand  before  the  German  Ca-sar  and  to 
meet  his  prime  minister,  who  thinks  himself  master 
of  the  world.  He  did  it,  this  printer-boy,  present- 
ing his  case  as  he  would  in  the  Senate  chamber  of 
the  United  States,  defending  American  rights  as  be- 
came a  man.  Unfortunately,  the  government 
allowed  the  i)ublication  of  his  private  despatches, 
which  occasioned  his  resignation.  The  confidence 
of  our  government  in  him,  however,  was  not  lost,  and 
President  Arthur  immediately  nominated  him  minis- 
ter  to   Russia,  which   nomination  was  confirmed  bv 


the  Senate  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  commit- 
tee. He  preferred  to  come  home  to  the  more  lucrative 
business  of  the  law,  and  declined  the  a[ipointnient. 
It  stands,  however,  to  his  credit  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  two  first-class  foreign  missions,  which  has  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  in  the  Pacific 
States,  and  to  but  very  few  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  that  even  the  highest  honors  of  his  coun- 
try would  not  have  been  conferred  U|>on  him. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Sargent  was  true  to  his  con- 
victions, and  had  the  courage  to  abide  by  them 
through  "good  or  evil  report."  He  was  progressive 
and  often  proposed  action  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  in 
suffrage  uidimited  by  sex,  or  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  When  he  was  a  can<lidate  for  the  Senate  an 
opposing  journalist  charged  this  as  an  oflense.  He 
made  no  reply.  Thereupon  the  journalist  exultingly 
asked  :  "  Will  he  dare  deny  it  ?  "  Still  he  was  silent. 
But  shortly  there  was  a  female  suffrage  convention 
held  in  San  Francisco;  he  attended  and  made  a  radi- 
cal speech  in  favor  of  woman  suflrage,  at  the  close 
saying,  "They  have  my  views  now  and  can  make  the 
most  of  them  ;  I  would  not  conceal  them  to  be  Sena- 
tor!" This  was  in  1872  ;  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
he  advocated  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Sargent  was  fortunate 
and  happy.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Clark,  of 
Newburyport,  an  estimable  lady,  who  survives  him. 
To  them  were  born  two  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of 
whom  he  educated  to  practical  duties  and  callings, 
and  they  have  shown  that  they  inherited  the  abili- 
ties of  their  )iarents.  The  son,  George,  has  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  his  father  in  the  law-office;  Lizzie 
has  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  and  Germany  as  a  physician,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  the  highest  authority 
in  California  ;  Ella  is  a  popular  writer  for  the  news- 
paper press  and  magazines. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargent,  in  August,  1S87,  there 
was  universal  mourning  in  California.  All  personal 
feeling  and  political  animosities  disappeared,  and  the 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  their  tokens  of  respect 
for  the  dead.  The  many  associations  to  which  he 
belonged  hastened  to  eulogize  his  character.  At  his 
funeral  more  than  a  hundred  carriages  were  in  the 
procession,  and  the  grave  in  which  he  was  laid  was 
literally  filled  with  flowers.  The  newspapers  over- 
flowed with  kindly  words,  and  could  have  said  no 
more  had  he  died  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  where  the  people  had  learned  to  trust,  respect 
and  love  him.  His  name  passes  into  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  his  fame  will  be  more  enduring  than 
brass  and  more  pure  and  white  than  the  marble  that 
will  mark  his  last  resting-place. 

*'  Around  liis  griivo  arc  qiiictiulo  jiml  boaiily. 
And  tlie  swfft  lieaven  abovo— 
The  fitting  aynibols  uf"  a  life  of  duty. 
Transfigured  into  love." 
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WILLIAM   WHEELWRIGHT.' 

Mr.  William  Wheelwright  was  literally  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  wherever  he  dwelt  upon  it 
was  mads  better  by  his  presence.  In  whatever  country 
he  might  be,  he  was  there  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  for  their  advancement  in  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  intelligence.  He  was  a  mission- 
ary sent  abroad  by  himself,  at  hisown  expense,  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  communicated  itself  to 
all  around  him.  He  could  say  with  the  old  Eoman, 
"  Homo  sum  et  nil  humanum  a  me  alientim  piito,"  for 
everything  that  benefited  mankind  benefited  him, 
because  he  was,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  him- 
self a  man.  He  never  undertook  any  great  work 
from  merely  selfish  motives.  While  he  accumulated 
wealth  for  himself,  he  added  vastly  more  to  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  what  he  gained  he  did  not  employ  for 
the  purposes  of  self-gratification,  but  for  the  use  of 
sweet  charity.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  earn  q 
fortune,  simply  because  it  would  come  into  his  posses- 
sion for  distribution.  That  was  absolutely  the  only 
value  he  attached  to  money.  His  aged  parents  and  his 
relatives  received  his  first  care,  Imt  his  benevolence 
did  not  end  there.  It  went  out  to  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges  and  to  the  poor  around  him,  and  his  early 
religious  training  prompted  him  to  contribute  to 
missionary  work  among  the  benighted  nations  of  the 
earth. 

He  was  born  in  Xewburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1798,  having  descended  from  that 
sturdy  old  Puritan,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1029,  and  after  being  j)erse- 
cuted  and  driven  from  place  to  place  by  his  fellow- 
colonists,  finally  settled  at  Piscataqua.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Ann  Hutchinson  and  advocated 
her  vagaries,  participating  in  the  persecutions  she  en- 
dured. In  his  youth  he  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
intimate  friends  and  labored  together  for  the  "glory  of 
God,"  which  they  desired  to  spread  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  determined  that  one  of  them  should 
make  the  Eastern  Continent  the  theatre  of  his  oper- 
ations and  that  the  other  should  evangelize  the  new 
continent  of  the  west.  To  apportion  the  division  of 
work  they  drew  lots,  and  thus  by  the  length  of  a  straw 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  was  decided,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  republics  had  cause  to  be  grateful. 

As  certain  physical  resemblances  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  moral  and  intellect- 
ual characteristics  are  often  perpetuated  in  the  heart 
and  brain.  Even  religion  may  be  said  to  be  hereditary. 
New  Englanders  generally,  as  long  as  their  blood  was 
not  mixed  with  the  stream  of  immigration  which  has 
flowed  in  later  years  from  all  nations,  have  been  noted 
fortheirtenacity  of  purpose,  which  it  is  not  unjust  to  say 
emanated  from  what  we  now  term  bigotry,  but  which 
they  regarded  as  a  conscientious  acting  up  to  their 
own  ideas  of  right,  causing  them  to  be  certain  that  all 


others  who  did  not  agree  with  them  were  unquestion- 
ably wrong.  A  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
memory  of  these  men  in  attributing  to  them  the  pre- 
tense of  expatriating  themselves  that  they  might 
maintain  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  so  that  every 
man  should  have  "  the  right  to  worship  God,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience."  They  never 
laid  any  claim  to  this  purpose.  They  said  emphatic- 
ally that  they  had  come  here  to  worship  God  in  their 
way,  and,  as  has  just  been  instanced,  they  inti- 
mated very  distinctly  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
them,  that  America  was  a  very  large  country  and  that 
there  was  room  enough  for  them  elsewhere.  Had 
they  been  like  the  liberal  people  of  the  present  day, 
whose  temperament  is  the  result  of  opposing  forces  that 
have  neutralized  each  other,  they  would  have  had  no 
such  fixed  principles  to  transmit  to  their  descendants. 
The  absolute  certainty  that  they  were  right  in  their 
religion  made  them  quite  sure  that  they  were  right 
in  their  politics  and  in  their  opinions  on  othersubjects 
that  would  elsewhere  be  discussed,  but  by  them  were 
simply  announced. 

No  boy  could  be  born  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury without  inheriting  this  trait  of  his  ancestry  and 
being  confirmed  in  it  during  his  childhood.  When 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  school  at  An- 
dover  at  the  age  of  fourteen  it  was  still  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  him.  But  when  he  emerged  from 
his  youthful  surroundings  and  commenced  his  profes- 
sion as  a  seaman,  coming  in  contact  with  mankind  in 
general  and  discovering  that  Massacliusetts  was  not 
all  the  world  and  that  all  the  world  did  not  think 
exactly  like  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  genial 
part  of  his  nature  developed  itself,  and  the  ocean,  his 
new  home,  taught  him  a  new  theology  in  its  lessons 
of  almighty  power  and  benevolence  enforced  by  its 
storms,  bestowed  by  its  sun.'shine  and  breathed  into 
his  soul  by  its  poetry.  The  sun  and  stars  over  his 
head,  the  universe  around  him  by  day  and  night,  told 
him  that  God  was  everywhere,  and  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  the  Father  is  worshipped  in  all  places  of  his 
dominion  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem  or  in  New  Eng- 
land. His  views  became  enlarged  and  his  religion 
embraced  all  humanity.  Still  there  remained  within 
him  one  of  the  best  elements  of  his  inheritance  and 
early  training — a  stubborn  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in 
whatever  he  undertook  to  perform.  This  firmness  of 
purpose  was  his  great  characteristic.  It  made  him 
indomitable  in  all  his  enterprises,  which  were  first 
well  considered  and  tlien  carried  out  regardless  of 
all  opposition.  In  his  steps  of  advancement  from 
the  humble  position  of  a  cabin-boy  to  the  command 
of  a  ship,  at  which  he  arrived  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  recognized  the  authority  of  those  under 
whom  he  served,  and  when  he  was  placed  over  others 
the  youthful  commander  maintained  a  discipline 
that  no  sailor  dared  to  disobey.  Without  resorting 
to  severity,  he  held  his  crews  in  check  by  the  mere 
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torce  of  his  eharaotor,  tor  they  know  that  his  was  a 
will  tliat  at  all  hazards  woiilil  beassortt'il.  His  lather 
and  his  mati'riial  {^randfallicr  had  \)0('ii  ship-masters 
and  afterwards  merchants.  The  last  business  naturally 
followed  the  first  in  those  days,  gradnating  from  its  i)re- 
paratory  school.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  was  not  then 
a  mere  wagon-driver  sent  fnmi  pl.-ice  to  place  liy  tele- 
graphic orders  and  carrying  (Vciirht  "  for  whom  it 
may  concern."  1I>-  was  entrusted  with  the  cargo  as 
well  as  with  the  ship,  and  cargoes  were  generally 
"for  owners'  account." 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  may  lie  excused  for 
quoting  a  letter  ot  inslrn<'tion  given  him  at  a  nuich 
later  period,  hut  at  a  time  when  this  method  still 
jjrevailed : 

"  Huston,  Nov.  1st,  1X41, 
"Sir, — You  wiil  proceed  around  the  Cape  of  tJood  Hope  to  audi  port 
or  jmrtfl  aB  yon  may  select,  disijose  of  your  cai-.^o,  iiurchase  uuotlier  and 
return  lo  Boston.  Very  truly  yours. 

■'(.'i  iiTis  ,1  Stevk.n.son." 

It  was  this  contidence  reposed  in  American  ship- 
masters that  mtlde  them  the  superiors  in  their  [iro- 
fession  to  those  of  all  other  nations.  From  the  early 
days  of  New  England  down  to  the  time  that  our 
sailing  ships  were  supplanted  by  foreign  steamships 
this  superiority  was  maintained,  and  it  would  have 
been  continued  to  this  tlay,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  of  trade,  if  our  government,  in  its  anxiety  to 
"  protect  "  the  etfete  industry  of  wooden  ship-buiM- 
ing,  had  not  forbidden  its  citizens  to  be  ship-owners 
and  had  not  condemned  its  captains,  ofticers  and 
sailors  to  abandon  a  profession  of  which  they  were  so 
justly  proud. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  rose  rapidly  through  all  the 
grades  of  seamanshiii,  from  that  ot  cabin-boy  to 
master  of  different  vessels,  so  that  while  he  was  yet 
almost  a  boy  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  fine  ship  '"  Rising  Empire,"  owned  by  William 
Bartlet,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Newburyport. 
It  was  not  the  custom  then  for  merchants  who  had 
become  moderately  successful  in  small  seaports  to 
find  themselves  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings 
and  to  be  stirred  by  ambition  to  remove  to  Boston  as 
a  larger  and  more  central  point  for  their  operations. 
Salem  ami  Newburyport  were  active  claimants  fVir 
their  share  of  the  world's  c(nnmerce,  and  the  I'in- 
grees,  Derbys,  Peabodys  and  their  associates,  who  had 
begun  their  lives  in  poverty  in  Salem,  remained  there 
to  end  them  in  wealth  ;  and  so  in  Newburyport,  Bart- 
let, Coombs,  Wheelwright,  Luiit  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  there  began,  continued  and  ended 
their  mercantile  career.  Mr.  I?artlet,  next  to  William 
(iray,  was  then  the  largest  ship-owner  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  could  say  with  Oray,  "  I  don't  care  how 
the  wind  blows.  It  is  fair  for  some  of  my  ships." 
It  was  not  an  idle  complinu'nt  for  a  youngster  like 
Mr.  Wheelwright  to  be  ollere<l  without  solicilatioii  the 
command  of  one  of  his  best  ships,  and  it  was  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Bartlet's  confidence  in  him,  that  when  the 
first  apparently  great  misfortune  of  his  life  overtook 


him  in  the  loss  of  the  vessel  his  owner  did  not  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  fault.  He  would  have  conferred  an- 
other command  upon  him  tit  once,  hail  circumstances 
been  such  that  he  could  have  accepted  it.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  gave  his  cheerful  assent  to  bis  taking 
from  his  household  a  prize  which  the  young  captain 
valued  more  than  all  the  ships  of  his  liert  and  all  of 
his  wealth,  "Whoso  findclh  a  wile  lindctb  a  go..d 
thing,  and  obtaineth  favor  of  the  l.,ord."  Mr. 
Wheelwright  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  and  if 
there  was  any  text  more  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
remembrance  than  any  other  it  was  this.  For  forty- 
four  years  they  lived  together  a  life  of  happiness, 
which  prosperity  did  not  increase  nor  adversity 
diminish,  interrupted  only  by  the  loss  of  their  chil- 
dren, for  which  no  honor  or  wealth  could  compensate 
them.  8ome  of  us  can  remendjer  the  bride  as,  fresh 
in  her  youthful  beauty,  she  stooil  at  the  altar  and 
gave  her  hand  and  her  whole  heart  to  the  uoble  man 
who  was  so  .justly  entitled  to  them.  Together  they 
went  from  continent  to  continent  again  and  again. 
Together  they  dwelt  sometimes  in  luxury,  sometimes 
undergoing  privations  in  a  land  of  strangers  with  no 
congenial  society  but  their  ovvn,«an<l  they  still  live 
together  in  spirit,  although  he  has  found  his  haven 
of  rest  in  another  sphere,  while  she,  in  the  old  home- 
stead, serene  and  cheerful,  awaits  the  reunion  with 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  loss  of  his  shiii,  which  would  have  been  dis- 
couraging to  almost  any  other  young  man  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  aroused  the  energy  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright instead  of  abating  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
benefit  to  him  and  to  the  South  .\merican  Continent, 
which  thenceforward  became  the  chief  sphere  of  his 
operations. 

Sefior  Alberdi,  of  Buenos  .Vyres,  who,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  own  people,  has  written  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  in  their  language,  thus  practically 
and  truthfully  summarizes  them  :  "  It  may  be  said 
that  Wheelwright  had  two  births,  two  lives,  two 
countries;  at  least  his  life  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  two  separate  existences. 
The  first  of  these  begins  with  his  birth  in  1798  and 
closes  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  the  other,  with  his 
escape  from  shipwreck  in  1823,  when  he  nearly  lost 
his  life,  in  Buenos  -Vyres,  until  his  death  in  London, 
fifty  years  afterwards.  Forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
on  the  Pacific  (Joast,  and  twelve  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  a  singular  hut  very  natural  cir- 
cumstance that  this  man  of  the  two  Americas  should 
have  directed  his  operations  from  London  ;  for  that 
city  is  the  centre  of  universal  progress;  it  is  the 
great  mine  of  capital,  of  freedom  and  of  intelligence 
for  all  nations. 

"Thus  Wheelwright  was  a  gift  which  the  waves  ot 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  brought  to  South  America,  his 
vessel  having  gone  to  pieces  on  the  Bank  of  ()rtiz.  \ 
new  Hernando  do  (fortes,  he  remained  in  the  land  of 
his  shipwreck,  in  order  to  conquer  its  soil,  not  by 
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arms,  but  by  steam  ;  not  for  Spain,  but  for  civiliza- 
tion ;  not  for  the  all-absorbing  North  America,  but  to 
assure  Soutli  America  in  the  possession  of  herself." 

The  late  Caleb  Gushing,  a  townsman  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  wrote  in  the  same  strain  :  "  Peace  has 
her  heroes  as  well  as  war.  Bolivar  and  San  Martin 
well  earned  their  titles  of  'heroes  of  the  Andes,'  by 
scaling  those  lofty  summits  with  their  cannon;  but 
shall  we  deny  the  same  title  to  Wheelwright  and 
Meiggs,  his  countryman,  who  have  crossed  them  with 
iron  locomotives?  Such  an  exploit  is  almost  as  won- 
derful as  that  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa,  who  car- 
ried over  them,  three  centuries  before,  the  first  Euro- 
pean vessels  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific.'' 

This  is  the  warp  of  the  story,  and  we  have  only  to 
fill  in  the  threads. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  "Rising  Empire," 
after  an  exhausting  pull  of  twenty-four  hours  in  their 
boats,  landed  wearj'  and  forlorn  on  an  inhospitable 
shore;  but  they  conciliated  the  Indians,  whom  they 
fortunately  met,  by  presenting  them  with  everything 
that  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  in  return  for  a 
supply  of  food  and  for  pilotage  through  the  forest  to 
the  nearest  Spanish  settlement.  From  thence  they 
found  their  way  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  there  were 
no  vessels  there  in  which  they  could  return  to  the 
United  States,  they  dispersed  to  obtain  employment 
in  others.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright to  secure  the  situation  of  supercargo  of  a  ship 
bound  around  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso.  This  voy- 
age gave  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  south- 
western coast,  which  was  afterwards  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. From  Valparaiso,  as  he  could  obtain  occu- 
pation, he  still  further  explored  the  coast  to  the 
north,  his  errands  sometimes  leading  him  into  the 
interior.  Twice,  in  these  journeys,  he  was  roughly 
handled  by  bandits,  who  robbed  him  of  everything 
and  severely  wounded  him.  Escaping  all  the  dan- 
gers of  travel,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Guayaquil, 
where  he  found  such  encouragement  to  enter  into 
business  that  he  resolved  to  remain.  So  scanty  were 
the  postal  conveniences  in  those  days  that  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  heard  from  home  in  answer  to  his 
first  letter  announcing  his  shipwreck.  He  had,  how- 
ever, little  reason  to  complain,  since  his  address  was 
so  difiicult  to  find. 

He  commenced  business  at  once  in  Guayaquil,  and 
soon  the  appointment  of  United  States  consul  was 
conferred  upon  him.  It  was  an  oflice  of  little  emolu- 
ment, but  it  gave  him  a  social  position,  and  promoted 
his  mercantile  interests.  Gradually  the  destitute 
sailor,  who  had  been  thrown  a  waif  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  continent,  became  a  prosperous 
merchant  on  its  northwestern  boundary.  In  five 
years,  the  man  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  Indians 
for  his  bread,  could  command  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  his  own.  He  had  triumphed  over  all  his 
early  disappointment's,  escaped  perils  of  travel  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  effects  of  fevers  and  attempted 


assassination  ;  and  he  had  cause  to  thank  God,  as  he 
fervently  did,  for  all  His  goodness  towards  him.  He 
had  reached  the  first  summit  of  his  ambition,  from 
which  he  was  destined  to  descend  into  the  depths 
again,  to  rise  once  more  to  loftier  heights. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  in  robust  health 
and  in  the  pride  of  manly  beauty.  He  was  rich,  too, 
as  wealth  counted  in  those  days,  and  the  prosperity 
that  had  dawned  upon  his  path,  lighting  up  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  threw  its  cheering  rays  far  into 
the  future.  Long  before  this  he  might  have  claimed 
his  promised  bride,  but  he  would  not  ask  her  to  share 
his  disappointments  ;  he  wished  her  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  success.  Little  did  he  know  what  her  value 
would  be  to  him  in  both  conditions  that  were  to  fol- 
low. He  arranged  his  business  in  a  manner  that  he 
deemed  secure  and  left  it  in  the  control  of  an  associate. 
On  his  way  home  he  made  his  first  journey  over  the 
Isthmus,  which  led  him  afterwards  to  institute  the 
earliest  surveys,  indicating  almost  exactly  the  line  on 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  constructed.  The 
joy  of  the  happy  meeting  after  an  absence  of  six 
years  may  be  imagined,  and  of  his  reunion,  too,  with 
his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had 
waited  so  long  to  welcome  him.  He  was  married  to 
Martha  G.  Bartlet,  daughter  of  Edmund  Bartlet, 
Esq.,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1829,  and  almost  im- 
mediately they  started  for  the  Isthmus. 

At  the  present  day  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Guayaquil  is  a  pleasure  excursion  of  fifteen  days  by 
steamship  and  railroad.  In  1829,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wheelwright  had  a  very  different  experience  on 
their  bridal  trip.  They  embarked  on  a  wretched 
sailing  packet  at  New  York  for  Carthagena,  subsist- 
ing on  salted  provisions  and  hard-tack  for  a  month. 
.\fter  remaining  at  Carthagena  for  ten  days  they 
came  to  Chagrcs  in  a  small  schooner  in  four  days. 
From  thence,  in  alternate  heat  and  pouring  rain,  they 
were  poled  up  the  river  in  three  days  more.  It  was 
an  absolute  relief  for  them  to  get  upon  mule-back 
and  to  descend  in  this  manner  to  Panama.  On 
arrival  there  they  found  the  port  blockaded,  so 
that  there  was  no  ingress  or  egress  for  nearly  two 
months.  At  last  they  escaped  in  a  leaky  boat,  pump- 
ing and  bailing  continually,  stopping  along  the  coast 
frequently  for  repairs  and  provisions,  and  threat- 
ened with  mutiny  and  desertion  of  the  crew.  In  this 
way  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  more  than 
three  months  after  their  departure.  The  only  alle- 
viation was  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  they 
received  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  at 
Carthagena  and  Panama,  and  which  never  could  have 
been  more  welcome  or  more  highly  appreciated. 

But,  through  all  their  disappointments  and  vexa- 
tions, there  loomed  up  before  them  in  imagination 
the  blessed  light  of  their  future  home.  Happily, 
they  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  perfidy  of  a  trusted  friend  and  partner,  who,  in 
Mr.  Wheelwright's  absence,  had  robbed  him  of  every 
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dollar  that  he  possessed  and  left  him  as  poor  as  when 
he  had  landed,  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  was  douldy  poor  now.  ior  it  was  poverty 
for  one  who  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  life.  It  was  a 
crushing  blow,  under  which  few  men  could  have 
stood.  He  had  capital,  however,  that  he  had  not 
in  his  first  experience  of  nusfortune.  It  was 
the  capital  that  he  had  .'■ince  accpiired,  and  it  was 
one  which  would  not,  like  riches,  take  to  itself 
wings  and  flee  away.  It  was  the  conlidence  and 
friendship  that  his  character  had  honestly  earned. 
For  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  in  all  the 
difl'erent  republics,  and  among  parties  hostile  as 
they  might  be  to  each  other,  there  were  friends  for 
Mr.  Wheelwright. 

He  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  in  New  York  to 
send  out  to  him  a  small  schooner,  in  which  he  |)ro- 
posed  to  begin  his  life  anew.  Accordingly  the  little 
"  Fourth  of  July,"  of  sixty  tons,  was  despatched  to 
Valparaiso,  whither  he  went,  and  where,  for  many 
years,  he  established  his  home.  The  schooner  arrived 
in  due  time,  and,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  she 
enjoyed  immunity  in  all  ))orts,  and  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  was  such  that  she  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  transportation  of  specie  and  bullion,  the  profit 
upon  which  was  enormous.  Fortune  smiled  once 
more,  and  he  became  a  successful  merchant  in 
Val])araiso. 

Two  of  his  children  were  born  there,  and  his 
faithful  wife,  whose  health  had  suffered  in  an  uncon- 
genial climate,  returned  in  1835  with  her  little  girls 
for  a  visit  to  her  home,  making  a  rapid  passage  of 
sixty-five  days  in  a  sailing  ship  around  Cape  Horn. 
The  younger  child  succumbed  to  the  rigor  of  a 
northern  winter,  but  the  elder,  with  her  brother, 
afterwards  born  at  Newburyport,  accompanied  her 
parents  in  their  subsequent  voyages  from  continent 
to  continent,  abiding  with  them  for  the  most  part  in 
Valparaiso  and  Rosario.  She  afterwards  married 
Mr.  I'aul  Krell,  and,  having  survived  her  father,  set- 
tled at  Oatlands,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Inherit- 
ing, with  a  share  of  her  father's  fortune,  his  amiable 
disposition  and  generous  impulses,  she  devoted  herself 
to  a  life  of  charily,  exemplifying  her  religious  faith 
by  carrying  its  precepts  into  practice.  She  died  in 
1886,  deeply  mourned  by  her  surviving  parent  and 
lamented  by  the  poor,  whose  welfare  she  always  had 
at  heart. 

Mr.  Wheelwright's  son,  William,  died  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  a  youth 
of  rare  promise,  who,  having  received  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, was  preparing  to  join  and  succeed  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  great  railroad  interests. 
But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  parents  were  frustrated  by 
his  early  death,  the  only  consolation  remaining  to 
them  being  his  happy  release  from  the  sulicrings  of 
a  lingering  disease. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  the  first 
projectors  of  atcam  navigation  between  England  and 


the  United  States  had  to  encounter,  we  may  more 
fully  appreciate  the  labor  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  in 
convincing  people  that  it  was  feasible  to  navigate 
steamships  around  Cape  Horn  and  to  establish  them 
permanently  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  It 
was  but  recently  that  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
the  age  had  demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
to  that  of  the  public  in  general,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  steamshiji  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal 
to  take  her  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  intelligence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  and  of  the  desire  of  that  great  family  who  lived 
under  different  governments,  but  who  were  bound  to- 
gether by  so  many  ties  of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
literature  and  trade,  they  had  well-nigh  resigned 
themselves  to  the  impossibility  announced  by  Dr. 
Lardner. 

It  was  while  this  despondency  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Wheelwright 
had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  the  slow,  indolent  and 
easy-going  people  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  that  they  should  aid  him  in  bringing  to 
them  steamships  over  an  ocean  expanse  of  ten  thousand 
miles  and  should  put  them  in  regular  communication 
with  each  other — changing  the  time  of  months  and 
weeks  to  those  of  days  and  hours.  "  There  comes  that 
insane  Wheelwright!"  exclaimed  the  president  of 
one  of  those  republics;  "tell  him  lam  not  at  home!'' 
It  is  doubtful  if  he,  with  all  his  indomitable  pluck, 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  persevere,  had  not  his 
well-known  character  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
European  residents  and  particularly  of  the  merchants, 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  an  enterprise  which  even 
they  looked  upon  with  doubt.  They  would  not  have 
listened  for  a  moment  to  any  other  man.  At  last  an 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  different  govern- 
ments. This  was  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  as 
they  were  antagonistic,  jealous  of  each  other  and  not 
infrc'iiuently  at  war.  Here,  an  admirable  resolution 
of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  was  of  immense  value.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  those  nations,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  he  had  determined  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality.  He  made  friends  with  them  all  and  even 
with  the  "  mammon  of  unrighteousnes-',"  whether  they 
fought  with  each  other  or  among  them.selves,  and  he 
never  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
men  who  happened  to  be  in  power,  by  revolutionists 
or  pronunciados.  To  fuse  these  discordant  elements 
into  an  appreciation  of  their  common  interests  was 
the  labor  which  he  undertook  and  accomplished. 
But  it  was  not  done  in  a  day.  Months  and  years 
rolled  on,  sometimes  the  hands  of  the  dial  turned 
backwards,  but  gradually  they  moved  forward,  until 
they  reached  the  high-noon  of  his  desires.  He  never 
asked  for  any  direct  pecuniary  aid.  All  that  he  de- 
manded was  the  grant  of  four  "  concessions," — 1st.  An 
exclusive  steam  privilege  for  ten  years.  2d.  The  lib- 
erty to  put  into  all  ports  for  freight  and  passengers. 
3d.  The  right  to  establish  receiving  bhips  for  ccal. 
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4th.  No  interruption  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  the 
ships. 

It  appears  strange  that  there  should  have  been  any 
hesitancy  about  the  fir.st  three,  when  the  prospect  was 
regarded  as  so  utterly  chimerical.  To  those  of  us  who 
are  acquainted  by  experience  with  the  vexations  which 
attend  the  loading  and  discharging  of  ships  in  South 
American  countries,  owing  to  absurd  custom-house 
regulations,  lazy  and  insolent  officials,  frequent  church 
holidays  and  interminable  red  tape,  the  opposition 
to  the  i'ourth  concession  does  not  excite  surprise.  In 
return,  Mr.  Wheelwright  promised  to  repay  them 
in  a  hundred-fold  more  benefit  to  them  than  he 
could  possibly  count  upon  for  himself.  And  yet  it 
took  three  whole  years  to  conclude  this  simple  bar- 
gain !  It  was  accomplished  as  far  as  South  America 
was  concerned,  and  now  it  remained  to  organize  a 
company  and  to  build  the  steamships,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  England.  On  the  former  coun- 
try, the  land  of  his  birth,  Mr.  Wheelwright  placed 
little  reliance,  but  he  gave  his  countrymen  the  first 
opportunity.  The  answer  he  received  was  virtually 
this:  "We  are  a  great  people  among  ourselves ;  we 
do  not  understand  commerce  to  mean  the  exchange 
of  commodities  with  foreigners.  We  propose  to  pro- 
duce everything  ;  at  least  a  few  of  us  will  produce 
everything  at  the  cost  of  the  others.  Consequently,  as 
they  will  pay  more  than  foreigners  will  pay  for  our 
productions,  we  care  not  to  sell  anything,  and  we  pre- 
fer not  to  buy  anything  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Besides, 
we  have  no  colonies  to  be  indirectly  benefited  by 
such  a  scheme  as  yours,  and  we  have  very  few  com- 
mercial houses  in  South  America.  Good-bye  ;  you 
had  better  go  to  England." 

He  did  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  upset  our  pro- 
tective policy.  It  wiis  something  that  he  scorned. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  the  custom-house  cut-throat 
system  in  South  America  to  make  him  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  universal  free  trade.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
religion,  too,  bound  up  in  his  heart  and  soul.  So  he 
went  to  England,  the  country  from  which  our  fathers 
emancipated  themselves,  because  she  forced  them  to 
pay  a  duty  on  tea  to  the  King,  leaving  it  to  their  de- 
scendants to  levy  a  duty  on  two  thousand  articles  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  kings  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  arrived  in  England  in  1838. 
During  his  sojourn  in  South  America  the  problem  of 
Atlantic  steam  navigation  had  been  solved.  That 
bugbear,  at  the  portal  of  his  hopes,  had  been  removed, 
and  the  question  to  which  he  now  addressed  himself 
was  not  of  the  possiiility  of  his  enterprise,  but  of  its 
success  as  a  profitable  investment.  He  forthwith  en- 
listed the  press  in  his  behalf.  The  London  Times 
and  the  Morning  Post  joined  with  some  scientific 
journals  of  wide  influence  in  its  advocacy.  His  repu- 
tation for  acquaintance  with  South  American  naviga- 
tion and  trade  had  preceded  him,  and  the  honesty  of 
his  purpose  was  made  convincing  by  his  agreeable 
manners  and  his  persuasive  eloquence.     The  Morning 


Post  corroborated  his  argument  that  "  thus  would  be 
opened,  not  only  a  more  expeditious  route  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  but  that  there  would  be 
assured  a  more  rapid  communication  with  the  East 
Indies,  China  and  Australia." 

He  had  not  now  to  deal  with  capricious  and  short- 
sighted South  American  Spaniards,  but  with  a  people 
whose  interest  it  was  to  extend  their  vast  commercial 
empire.  Mr.  Wheelwright  heartily  seconded  the  prop- 
osition to  establish  direct  steam  communication 
between  England  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  know- 
ing that  the  benefits  would  be  extended  to  his  own 
line.  Thus  both  objects  were  accomplished  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  result  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
British  steamship  supremacy  all  over  the  globe.  His 
steamships,  the  "  Chili  "  and  the  "  Peru,"  were  built 
at  Limehouse.  Ridiculously  small  they  would  be 
considered  at  this  day,  for  they  were  only  seven  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power. Mr.  Wheelwright  accompanied  them  on  their 
voyage,  and  they  were  the  first  steamships  that  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  received  at  Valparaiso  was  un- 
bounded. The  Mercuric  astonished  its  readers  with  a 
description  of  the  "ponderous  ships  which  moved 
without  sail  or  oar,"  as  they  were  viewed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  who  had  turned  out  en  masse  to 
witness  what  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  a  miracle. 
For  days  the  cabins  and  decks  were  crowded.  There 
was  a  constant  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns. 
Speeches  laudatory  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  were  made, 
and  he  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
When  the  first  steamer  arrived  at  Callao  the  same 
scene  was  repeated.  Nor  were  the  people  far  wrong 
in  calling  it  a  miracle.  It  raised  them  from  the  dead 
slumbers  of  ages,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  brought 
them  into  line  with  the  world's  civilization,  and  started 
them  on  their  march  of  progress. 

In  some  respects  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  were  alike.  Each  commenced  his  ocean 
career  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder.  Alike  they 
saw  in  the  future  the  certain  success  of  steamship 
enterprise.  One  was  its  pioneer  on  the  northern,  and 
the  other  its  pioneer  on  the  southern  continent. 
When  they  had  both  successfully  accomplished  their 
missions  on  the  sea  they  left  them  in  other  hands 
and  turned  their  attention  to  the  land.  The  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  neither  of  them  tended  in  that 
direction.  They  had  never  studied  civil  engineering 
or  surveying,  but  with  the  wonderful  versatility  that 
genius  often  develops,  they  adapted  themselves  in- 
stantly to  their  new  calling,  and  went  to  their  work 
backed  by  that  great  quality  they  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed—determination— a  determination  which,  in- 
cubating in  brains  like  theirs,  is  sure  to  hatch  out 
success.  They  both  became  "  railroad  kings."  Van- 
derbilt was  the  king  of  the  north,  Wheelwright  was 
the  king  of  the  south.  They  both  conferred  great 
good  upon  the  people.    This  was  incidental  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  one,  wliile  it  was  the  main  object  for  which 
tlie  other  strove  to  siirci-iNl. 

The  steamsliip  line  was  now  tully  <-stablislieil,  al- 
tlioiifrli  its  coiitimianee  had  been  seriously  tlireatened 
by  tliedilliciilty  of  olitaiiiiiia:  a  regular  supply  of  coal, 
for  which  it  dependeil  upon  England.  To  overcome  it, 
Sir.  Wheelwright,  ha<I  instituted  searches  for  this  indis- 
pensable article,  and  liad  found  indications  of  its 
presence  in  Southern  Chili.  These  "  prospects  "  were 
develo[)e<l  into  abundantly  producing  mines,  and  thus 
was  procured  the  fuel  so  much  needed  by  the  miracu- 
h)us steamships  and  by  the  I'uture  locomotives,  of  wdiich 
the  popular  imagination  had  not  as  yet  begun  to 
dream. 

The  products  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior 
had  liitherto  been  brought  down  to  the  coast  with 
infinite  lal)or  and  great  expense,  lui  mule-bark  and 
in  native  carts.  So  long  as  the  ocean  carriage  Wius 
done  in  sailing  vessels,  the  hind  carriage  by  mules 
appeared  to  be  its  proper  commencement.  But  the 
new  motive  power  on  tlie  water  ealleij  for  an  eijual 
improvement  on  the  land.  This  led  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright to  the  conception  of  the  first  South  American 
railroad.  He  now  fmind  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
influence  and  capital  for  any  undertaking. 

Accordingly,  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
neech^d  was  immediately  subscrilied  by  himself  and 
his  friends.  It  was  a  sliort  road,  e.xtending  only 
twenty-four  miles  ;  but  it  l)ecame  at  once  very  profit- 
able, and,  as  we  shall  s<'e,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright  as  the  first  link  in  the  iron  chain  that 
is  to  bind  tlie  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  He  next  pro- 
posed to  build  a  railroad  frojii  Santiago  to  Valparaiso 
of  ninety  miles,  over  a  range  of  mountains.  The 
Chilian  government,  liowever,  regarded  this  as  an 
absolute  impossibility,  and  refused  to  grant  him  a 
concession,  although  he  showed  them  his  plans  and 
assured  them  that  it  could  be  accomidished.  ''  You 
will  be  convinced  of  it  by-and-bye,"  he  said ;  "  I  will 
leave  my  plans  for  some  one  else  to  build  it,  for  I 
cannot  wait.  I  will  go  to  the  other  side,  and  from 
thence  you  shall  sec  a  railroad  coming  acrii>s  the 
Andes  to  your  doors." 

Precisely  on  the  jilans  proposed,  the  railroad  from 
Santiago  to  Valparaiso  was  afterwards  built. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  valley  of  the  Plata,  in 
18tl0,  Mr.  Whecdwright  had  fewer  obstacles  to  en- 
Counter  then  he  bad  surmounted  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
Years  had  elapsed  ;  the  day  star  had  not  appeared  in 
the  east,  but  unlike  other  stars,  it  had  arisen  in  the 
west,  throwing  its  light  over  the  Andes.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's name  was  familiar  in  the  councils  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  all  the  Spanish  republics.  (.)n  his 
part,  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  gained  by  long  exiierience, 
served  greatly  to  lighten  his  labors.  Still,  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  same  factious  opposition  and 
jealousies  of  S'ales  and  individuals  as  before.  These 
he  was  never  able  entirely  to  overcome.  His  plan 
ll.j 


was  first  to  build  a  railroad  i'roni  Ros.-irio,  at  the 
head  waters  of  river  navigation,  to  (,"ordo\a,  with  the 
ullimale  expectation  of  ]>ushing  it  n\^■r  the  Andes, 
and  connecting  it  with  tlie  road  he  had  just  completed. 
For  the  present  the  line  from  Ilosario  to  ( 'nrdovaoftwo 
hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  would  accomplish  the 
important  result  of  developing  the  Argentine  lle])ub- 
lic,  increasing  its  domestic  trade  ami  its  Knropean 
commerce.  Jlr.  Wheelwright  was  tnrlunale  in  en- 
joying the  ]iersonal  friendship  and  in  i-nlisling  the 
eflicient  aid  of  General   Mitre,  the  president    of  the 

j  republic,    at   the   outset  of  this    great   undertaking. 

1  With  his  own  hands,  at  R  )sario.  General  Mitre  turned 
the  first  .S])adeful  of  earth,  adding  his  enthusiasm  to 

I  that  of  the  delighted  crowd  by  energetically  con- 
tinuing the  exercise.  "  ICvery  one  must  rejoice,"  he 
said,  ''  on   the  opening  of  this  great  road,  for  it  will 

!  tend  to  people  solitudes,  to  give  riches  wdicre  there  is 
poverty,  and  to  institute  order  where  anarchy  reigns. 
It  will  pass  over  the  wide  prairies  until  at  length  it 
will  scale  the  mountain  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
thus  become  the  great  railway  of  South  America." 
Mr.  Wheelwright  himself,  appearing  to  look   upon 

j  the  line    over   the  plains    as  an    aceoiiipli>hed   fact. 

I  went  on  to  amaze  his  semi-barbarous  hearers  with 
estimates  that  would    have  astonished  an  American 

j  audience  in  18G3 : 

"The  route  to  be  adopted   will  be  from   (Cordova  to 

j  Clianar  ;  from  Chafiar  to  Horqueta,  a  central  point 
in  ( 'atainarea  ;  from  thence  to  Rioja  and  Copacabana, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a  distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles;  from  whence  it  will  commence  the  ascent, 
climbing  uji  the  side  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  at  an  elevation 
of  1(5,02:3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wdiere  it 
culminates  and  then  descends  the  western  slope  to 
the  valley  of  Copiapo  and  Cablera,  by  a  route  already 
defined  and  declared  practicable." 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  such  engineering  in 
Cohu'ado  and  Utah,  wdiere  the  height  of  more  tlian 
twelve  thousand  feet  has  been  scaled.  With  us,  it  is 
a  reality.  There  it  was  a  dream — a  dream  that  would 
have  come  to  pass  already  had  its  [u-ojector's  life  and 
strength  been  spared  for  its  accomplishment. 

Jlr.  Wheelwright,  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  and  wealthy  contractor,  Thomas  Ihassey,  had 
no  diliiculty  in  obtaining  capital  lor  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral -Vrgentine  in  England.  Il  was  inimediatcly 
commenced,  and  the  first  ten  miles  wi're  finished 
early  in  l.S()4,  but  as  the  Paraguayan  war  supervened, 
interru[)ting  operations,  the  wlicde  line  was  not  com- 
jjleted  until  May  17,  1.S70.  Its  inauguration  was 
celebrateil  with  an  enihusiasm  eipial  to  that  exhib- 
ited at  its  commencement.  The  President  of  the 
republic,  Sarmiento,  who  liad  succeeded  Mitre,  Derqui 
and  Unjuiza,  was  not  jiresent,  and  although  other 
speclators  were  loud  in  tlieir  jiraises  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, the  Minister  of  the  Interior  studiously  re- 
frained from  the  mentioning  tlie  name  of  the  man  to 
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whom  this  great  work  was  due.  The  motive  of  this 
insuhiiig  neglect:  is  readily  explained.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  use  Mr.  Wheelwright  as 
an  instrunKiit  for  negotiating  a  loan  in  England, 
nominally  for  the  purjiose  of  continuing  the  railway 
across  the  Andes,  while  its  intention  was  to  devote 
the  money  to  the  construction  of  ironclads  for  a  con- 
templated war  with  Chili,  the  nation  with  which  it 
pretended  a  wish  to  unite  itself  in  the  bonds  of  a 
peaceful  commerce.  Mr.  Wheelwright  indignantly 
refused  to  aid  in  this  perfidy.  He  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  raise  the  loan,  but  on  the  sole  condition 
of  receiving  a  pledge  that  the  avails  should  be  in- 
vested in  the  work  ostensibly  but  ambiguously  set 
forth  as  its  object.  The  refusal  to  embody  this  prom- 
ise aroused  his  suspicion,  which  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty  million 
dollars  was  asked  for  immediate  use,  when  but  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  was  needed  for  present  and 
progressing  expenses.  Thereupon  the  government 
rescinded  the  concession  it  had  formerly  solemnly 
pledged  to  Wheelwright  and  Brassey  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  road,  and  postponed  for  years  the  com- 
pletion of  an  enterprise  that  in  their  hands  would 
have  been  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

One  more  small  but  important  undertaking  com- 
pleted Mr.  Wheelwright's  railroad  operations  in 
South  America.  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  bank  of  a 
great  river,  had  always  been  the  most  unapproacha- 
ble port  in  the  world.  The  water  is  so  shallow  near 
the  shore  that  vessels  were  obliged  to  auchor  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  Their  cargoes  were  taken 
in  lighters  to  be  discharged  in  their  turn  into  bullock 
carts,  and  thus  dragged  up  on  to  the  beach. 

Thirty  miles  towards  the  sea  is  the  snug  little  har- 
bor of  Ensenada,  not  capaciou;',  but  affording  abun- 
dance of  water  for  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft,  which 
may  there  discharge  and  load  their  cargoes  at  the 
wharf. 

When  Mr.  Wheelwright  proposed  to  make  it  the 
receiving  port  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  he  met  with  the  violent  op- 
position of  the  people  who  were  to  derive  such  an  im- 
mense advantage  from  the  facilities  it  would  atTord. 
Every  possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  all  the  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  nine  long  years  occupied  in  building  this 
short  but  important  road,  which  is  now  recognized  by 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  the  most  valuable  aid  to 
its  commerce. 

It  was  opened  on  April  18,  1872.  There,  at  the 
scene  of  his  last  triumph,  Mr.  Wheelwright  made  his 
last  speech.  Before  the  audience  at  Quilmes  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  said  that  "  of  the  many 
lines  of  railway  which  had  been  laid  in  that  prov- 
ince, this  was  the  first  constructed  without  subsidy 
or  any  kind  of  aid  from  the  Government.  Whenever 
the  company  required  land,  it  purchased  or  obtained 
it  without  calling  upon  the  State,  a  fact  which  mani- 


fested the  spirit  of  progress  that  was  daily  being  de- 
veloped, and  which  had  its  greatest  representative  in 
the  person  of  his  friend  Wheelwright." 

Mr.  Wheelwright  replied  "that  grateful  as  he  felt 
for  the  compliment  of  Governor  Castro,  he  had  no 
other  ambition  than  that  of  honest  industry."  He 
recalled  the  fact  "  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  place 
shipwrecked,  almost  without  shoes  to  his  feet,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  received  him  cordially,  and  he 
was  jiroud  to  be  able  to  present  that  road,  partially 
inaugurated  that  day,  as  a  return  for  their  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hospitality." 

On  what  spot  could  he  have  more  gracefully  taken 
his  pathetic  adieu  of  his  "  second  country  "  ?  He 
had  finished  the  work  that  God  had  given  him  to  do, 
and  no  missionary  of  the  church  can  claim  a  brighter 
crown  than  this  missionary  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity. 

Besides  introducing  steamships,  building  one  rail- 
road on  the  west  coast  and  two  on  the  east,  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  and  the  development  of  the  mines, 
without  which  the  former  enterprises  would  scarcely 
have  been  profitable,  Mr.  Wheelwright  contributed 
important  benefits  to  some  of  the  cities,  notably  to 
Valparaiso  in  the  introduction  of  w.ater  and  gas. 

It  was  there,  at  the  headquarters  of  his  first  great 
undertaking,  that  he  was  most  honored  and  loved. 
His  portrait  graces  the  hall  of  the  Exchange,  and  a 
statue  of  heroic  size  in  bronze  represents  him  in  the 
public  square. 

As  he  was  about  to  say  farewell  forever  to  the  con- 
tinent of  the  South,  what  more  fitting  tribute  could 
have  been  offered  him  than  the  request  that  he  should 
send  from  the  East  to  the  West  the  first  congratula- 
tory telegraphic  message?  The  resjionses  he  received 
were  the  last  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people.  The 
projector  of  the  telegraph  replied  : 

"  Valpahmso,  July  26,1872. 

"  W'ilUim  n'herUrriijht,  Biienog  Jt/res: — I  feel  proud  iD  receiving  your 
warm  congratulations,  which  I  beg  you  to  share  with  me  for  tiie  happy 
success  obtained  this  day.  This  country,  Mr.  Wlieelwright,  is  indebted 
to  you  for  the  elements  of  progress  introduced  here  since  1840.  Not 
only  steam  nagivation,  railways,  gas  and  water-works,  coal  niinesand  a 
number  of  other  works  introduced  by  yon  have  flourished  in  Chili,  but 
the  first  electric  teU-graph  erected  in  South  America  by  you  in  Chili 
twenty-two  years  ago,  is  to-day  extended  to  Buenos  .\yres,  thus  enabling 
the  West  Coast  to  salute  gratefully  the  illustrious  promoter  of  progress 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  Andes, 

"  Accept,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  my  congratidations. 

'*  John  R.  Clahke.'* 

From  Seiior  de  Sarratea, — 

"  Crrv  OF  Valparaiso. 
"  Your  name  and  progress  are  indelibly  fixed  in  tlieniinds  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  while  wo  colebnite  the  great  event  of  the  day  we  do  not  forget 
how  much  we  owe  to  your  foresight  and  untiring  constancy.    I  salute 
yon  in  the  name  of  all  friends  in  Valparaiso." 

From  the  President  of  (he  Republic  of  Chili: 

"  Santiaoo,  .Inly  .10,  1872. 
"  A  thousanii  tlianks  for  your  enthusiastic  congratulations.    I  return 
my  cordial  salutations  to  the   man  who  has  so  nniny  titles  to  the  lo\  e 
and  gratitude  of  mv  country. 

"  F.  EcnAZunniA." 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  em- 
barked for  England  in  May,  1873. 
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Ho  well  knew  that  he 
Ameriea  ii;j:iin,  nii'l  it  w; 
strength  would  eiiilurc  uiiti 
slii|)  at  Si)Utliain|ilnii. 

It  was  iiiipruik'iU  fur  him  to 
eares  of  business  in  his  eoiuliiioi 
an  advaiieeil  period  of  lile,  liul  I 
sustained  him  to  the  last. 

He  landed  in  ICiiglaiid  to  die  in  the  house  that  was 
his  home  in  that  eountry,  on  the  2(Uh  of  September, 
lS7;i.  His  body  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  nativ- 
ity, where  he  sleeps  his  I0115;  .sleep,  after  a  life  so  fully 
eomplete<l,  in  the  burial-grouml  which  is  overlooked 
from  the  house  in  whieli  he  was  born. 

During  his  life-time  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  bis  own 
e.xeeutor.  Altlioiigh  lie  left  a  large  lortuue,  the  for- 
tune that  he  bestowed  upon  others  before  his  death 
exceeded  it.  When  he  could  give  no  more,  he  re- 
signed it  into  the  hands  of  others  to  give,  .\mong 
his  bequests  to  dillereiit  charities  there  was  a  foun- 
dation for  the  "Wheelwright  Scientific  School  in 
>i'cwbury[>ort."  Ihit  education  does  not  bestow 
brains.  It  may  cultivate  and  sometimes  its  liot-liouse 
training  may  run  them  to  seed  without  making  their 
fruit  of  any  value.  If  Mr.  Wheelwright  liimself  had 
received  a  "  liberal  education,"  and  had  "taken  the 
iirst  honors  of  Ids  class,"  he  might  doubtless  have 
graced  either  of  tlie  three  learned  jirofessions,  but  he 
never  could  have  aequired  at  schools,  cidleges  or 
universities  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind that  he  gained  from  practical  experience  and 
from  a  reliance  upon  God  and  u[iou  himself. 


IS.\.\(:  WATTS  WHEELWRIGHT. 
Isaac  Watts,  a  younger  brother  of  William  Wheel- 
wright, was  born  at  Newburyport,  September  17, 
1801.  Sharing  the  same  Puritan  ancestry  and  nur- 
tured in  the  same  traditions,  lie  was  endow-ed  with  a 
temperament  wholly  dilferent  from  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  although  they  carried  on  their  work  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  same  ciumtry,  tlieir  spheres  of 
labor  were  entirely  distinct.  A  shy,  retiring  boy,  he 
did  not.  mingle  in  tlie  lively  sports  of  his  elder  bro- 
thers, finding  a  greater  pleasure  in  books  and  study. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Phillii)s  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  and  after  four  years  spent  there  he 
entered  IJowdoin  College,  where  he  was  domiciled  in 
the  house  of  president  Ap[)leton,  and  according  to  a 
singular  custom  more  or  less  in  vogue  in  New  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  an  exchange  of  children  was  eilected, 
whereby  the  jiresident'.s  daughter  Jane  became  an 
inmate  of  young  Wheelwright's  home  at  Newbnry- 
]iort.  Tliis  arrangement  proved  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  Mi.s.s  Appletou  endeared  herself  very  much  to 
the  family  of  which  she  became  a  member,  and 
which  she  left  to  become  the  wife  of  JMr.  Franklin 
Pierce,  aftcrw'ards  President  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile   the  young  collegian   pursued   his  studies 


and  graduated  in  1S21,  the  very  year  when  those  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  liowdoin,  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow, entered  college.  It  had  always  been  a  for.- 
goiie  conclusion  in  the  faniily  lluit  this  younger  son, 
who  had  grown  up  a  scrious-niindcd  yoiuli,  was  to  be 
a  minister,  and  it  was  duulillcss  with  Ibis  iilca  in  her 
ndnd  that  his  devout  mother  gave  him  the  name  of 
her  favorite  hymnologist,  Doctor  Watts.  I'.ut, 
although  he  had  tacitly  consented  to  this  decision,  he 
had  never  felt  that  he  was  adapted  to  the  profession, 
and  his  subsequent  experience  convinced  him,  as 
well  as  others,  that  his  true  vocation  was  that  of  a 
teacher.  On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  was  very 
glad  to  have  the  final  decision  deferred  for  one  year 
and  to  accept  a  tutorship  at  Phillips  Academy.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  he  decided  to  enter  the 
Theological  Seminary.  These  were  the  years  in  the 
political  history  of  New  Kngland  when  Webster 
exerted  such  a  potent  influence,  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  fascination  of  his  brilliant  intellec- 
tual gifts  should  have  been  keenly  felt  by  the  rising 
generation.  Our  young  theologian  shared  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  statesman,  and  it  was  with 
the  desire  to  hear  him  speak  that  he  and  his 
friend  and  classmate,  Leonard  Woods,  afterwards 
;iresident  of  Bowdoin  College,  found  their  way  to 
Bunker  Hill  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument.  It  was  on  a  cloudless 
day  of  June,  1825,  that  the  two  young  men  pressed 
through  the  surging  crowds  until  they  found  them- 
selves in  close  proximity  to  Lafayette,  and  wdicre 
they  could  look  into  the  face  of  the  great  orator, 
wdiose  burning  words  of  eloquence  could  never  be 
forgotten.  "  Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  its 
coming,  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild 
it,  and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  sum- 
mit !  " 

On  finishing  his  theological  course,  in  ISl'C).  Jlr. 
Wheelwright  returned  t<i  his  favorite  occupation  of 
teaching,  going  to  Dumnier  Academy  as  assistant  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  principals,  the  Hon. 
Nehemiah  Cleaveland.  After  two  years  he  left  Dum- 
nier to  become  the  principal  of  the  Newburyport 
Academy.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  agent  for  South 
America  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  he  sailed 
in  that  year  for  Valparaiso,  where  his  brotlier  William 
was  then  living.  As  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
language  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoi)le, 
he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  sowing  Bibles  broadcast  in  a  ground 
so  totally  unprepared.  Education  was  the  first  requi- 
site in  a  country  where  ignorance  was  exalted  into 
a  virtue,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  procee<l  to  Guaya- 
quil, his  original  destination,  he  had  fully  resolved 
to  begin  operations  there  by  cstablisliing  a  school. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  was  attested  by  the  fact 
of  jiis  discovering  in  theCustom-Houseof  Guayaquil, 
on  his  arrival  there,  several  large  cases  of  Bibles, 
wliich  had  been  sent  out  months  before  by  the  Brit- 
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ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Wlieehvright's 
school  soon  found  favor  in  tlie  town,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Quito  to  establish 
a  similar  one  there,  which  he  subsequently  consented 
to  do,  having  I'ound  some  one  to  take  his  place  at 
Guayaquil. 

Quito  is  picturesquely  situated  at  an  altitude  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  snow-covered  peak  of  Pichiucha, 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  Here 
Mr.  Wheelwright  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  five 
years — the  term  of  his  appointment  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety— and  established  higher  as  well  as  primary 
schools,  which  soon  became  as  popular  as  the  one  he 
had  founded  at  Guayaquil.  His  first  object  in  both 
places  had  been  to  secure  from  the  government  its 
authority  for  reading  the  Bible  in  these  schools,  which 
was  finally  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  priests.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  at  that  time  was  a  most  enlightened  man, 
a:;d  he  so  appreciated  the  civilizing  influence  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  labors  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
directors  of  education.  The  support  of  the  civil 
Government,  however,  did  not  protect  him  I'rom  the 
attacks  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  finally 
removed  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  schools. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  protest  and  defense  of 
his  course,  which  was  followed  by  a  circular  letter 
from  the  ladies  of  Quito,  endorsing  his  action  and  de- 
fending him  from  the  charge  of  proselytism.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail,  for  neither  the  civil  government 
nor  public  opinion  had  the  power  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  the  Church. 

About  this  time  (November,  1836)  Mr.  Wheelwright 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  accompanied  him 
and  his  Cabinet  to"  Yaruqui,  to  visit  some  monuments 
erected  therejust  one  century  previous,  by  three  French 
academicians, — Louis  Godin,  Pierre  Bougin  and  Carlos 
Maria  de  la  Coudamine.  They  had  been  sent  out  by 
Louis  XV.  to  mark  the  line  of  the  Equator  and  to  meas- 
ure a  degree  thereon,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth.  Their  observations,  which 
exiled  them  for  seven  years,  at  length  resulted  in  find- 
ing that  the  line  must  pass  somewhere  between  the  two 
monuments,  which  at  a  later  period  were  destroyed  by 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was  jealous  of  that  scien- 
tific invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  representatives  of  a 
rival  power.  The  more  enlightened  President  of 
Ecuador,  his  country  having  happily  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  he  himself  recognizing  no 
national  boundaries  in  the  domain  of  science,  had 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  monuments,  which,  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to,  were  dedicated  and 
marked  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Quito,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account  of  the 
breaking  out  of  a  revolution  which  made  residence 
there  unsafe.  He  had,  in  fact,  remained  there  all  these 
years  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  having   received  mauy 


threatening  letters  from  his  enemies  and  having  been 
constantly  warned  by  his  friends  that  he  was  a  marked 
man.  At  this  juncture  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  at  Valparaiso  urging  him  to  undertake  a 
mission  in  his  behalf  to  Bogola,  with  the  object  of 
securing  from  the  Colombian  government  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  opening  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  would  complete  his  plan  for  steam 
communication  between  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  Europe.  The  journey  to  Bogota  was  a 
difficult  and  in  many  respects  a  dangerous  one,  but 
preparations  were  finally  made  to  join  aparty  who  were 
crossing  the  Andes  by  the  Pass  of  Chimborazo.  In 
light  chairs  strapped  to  the  backs  of  sturdy  moun- 
taineers, Mr.  Wheelwright  with  his  companions  made 
the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  and,  arrived  at  the  other 
side,  he  pursued  his  way  northward  accompanied  by 
guides.  Penetrating  the  thick  forests  of  the  interior, 
sleeping  sometimes  under  trees,  the  thick  foliage  of 
which  protected  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  in 
some  deserted  hut,  which  on  one  occasion  proved  a 
dangerous  asylum,  for,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  he 
was  horrified  to  find  a  huge  snake  coiled  about  a  beam 
just  above  his  head,  he  finally  reached  Bogota  and 
presented  his  brother's  petition,  which  was  favorably 
received  and  the  bearer  himself  treated  with  great 
consideration  by  the  President  and  his  ministers. 
But  he  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply,  whirh  was  put  off 
from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,  till,  at  length, 
he  was  privately  advised  that  on  account  of  unsettled 
questions  pending  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States,  the  proposal  to  build  a  canal  could  not 
be  entertained.  He  accordingly  left  Bogota,  and  after 
another  difficult  and  perilous  journey  through  tropical 
forests,  arrived  at  Carthagena,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
whence  he  sailed  for  New  York. 

His  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and  the  hard- 
ships encountered  in  his  travels,  had  undermined  his 
health  to  such  a  degree  that  rest  and  change  of 
climate  were  essential  before  he  could  undertake  any 
other  work.  He  remained  at  home  for  two  year.s,  save 
for  a  few  mouths  spent  in  England  and  France,  and 
then,  with  re-established  health,  he  sailed  once  more 
for  South  America,  his  destination  being  Valparaiso, 
where  he  had  for  a  long  time  hoped  to  organize  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
His  project  having  been  received  with  marked  favor 
by  the  best  families  of  the  city,  he  made  all  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  and  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  short  visit.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  (18J2)  he  married  Sarah  Dana,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Daria,  D.D., 
ex-president  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  that  time 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  at  Newburyport, 
They  sailed  at  once  for  Valparaiso,  where  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright founded  and  for  nearly  ten  years  carried  on 
the  school  which  still  flourishes  there.  Senor  Alberdi, 
in  his  "Life  of  William  Wheelwright,"  makes  the 
following  reference  to  the  school  and  its  teacher: 
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"About  this  time(lSl:!)a  brother  of  ifr.  Wheel- 
wright, a  mail  ol'lilier:!!  eiiueatioii,  pleasiiiir  inamiers 
and  refiiieil  taste,  estiibli-lie.j  a  cnllr-e  Ibr  young 
ladies  in  Valparaiso,  and  among  tbci^e  who  were  edu- 
cated there  may  be  nieiilioned  many  who  al'tervvards 
held  a  high  social  position  in  Chili,  and  to  tliis  day 
remember  with  gratitude  and  hold  in  veneration  the 
name  of"  their  much-beloved  priiu'i|>al." 

In  connection  with  this  ])eriod  of  his  life  should 
be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Rev.  D.ivid  'rrnmlmll, 
whom  Mr.  "Wheelwright  was  iiistrunieiilal  in  liring- 
ing  to  Valparaiso.  ^Ir.  Trumbull  liad  just  graduated 
at  the  New  Haven  Thecdogical  Sriniiiary  wlieii  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wlieelright  urging  him  to 
come  out  to  South  America,  where  a  tiebl  was  already 
open  to  liim.  After  some  further  correspondence 
Mr.  Trumbull  consented  to  go  out  for  three  years, 
which  he  spent  in  Mr.  Wheelwright's  family,  wdiere 
he  found  a  congenial  home.  He  began  his  ministra- 
tions in  a  warehouse,  preaching  to  a  handful  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  so  successful  has  been  his 
work  that  he  now  numbers  two  hundred  Chilians 
among  his  hearers,  in  addition  to  a  large  congregation 
of  foreigners,  consisting  of  English,  Scotch  and 
American  residents  in  Valparaiso. 

In  1849  Mrs.  Wheelwright's  failing  health  made  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  an  imperative  necessity 
and  as  her  husband  was  unable  to  accompany  her,  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Trumbull  should  be  her 
escort.  The  visit  was  prolonged  on  account  of  con- 
tinued illness  till  at  length  Mr.  AVheelwrigbt  felt 
that  he  must  relinrpiish  his  duties  for  a  time  in  order 
to  jiiin  his  wil'e,  still  lioping  to  return  to  his  work 
once  more  and  to  bring  her  back  with  him.  These 
hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  and  little  as 
he  thought  it,  he  was  bidding  farewell  to  his  adojited 
country  forever.  On  arriving  at  Newburyport  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  great  change  for  the 
worse  in  his  wife's  condition  and  immediately  took 
what  measures  he  could  to  make  her  life  as  comfort- 
:dile  as  possible.  To  this  end  he  purchased  the  By- 
lield  parsonage,  a  retreat  sheltered  from  the  east 
winds  of  their  native  town  and  yet  sufficiently  near 
to  admit  of  frequent  visits  to  their  parents.  It  was  a 
bouse  of  some  historic  inteiest,  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Tlieo[d!ilus  Parsons,  cliief  justice  of 
-Ma,ssa(  husetts,  wdiose  mother,  Susanna  Davis,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Robins(>n,  of  Leyden, 
was  a  great-great-aunt  of  Mr.  Wlieehvriglit. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Wlieehvriglit  definitely  gave  up 
his  school  at  Valparaiso  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
cire  of  his  wife,  who  was  gradually  fading  away  and 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  disease  which  tiie  milder 
climate  of  South  Ameri(-a  had  only  kept  in  abeyance. 
In  1858  he  married  Adeline,  daughter  of  Steiihen 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  IJyfield,  ami  has  ever  since  resided 
in  the  old  parsonage  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  long 
line  of  pastors,  who  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  have  made  it  their  home.     Here,  surrounded 


by  his  fiimily  and  his  books,  respect. 'd  and  beloved 
by  neighbor^-  ami  friends,  removed  from  worldly  I'lire, 
an  observer  only  of  tlie  stirring  events  of  the  day,  he 
can  say  with  his  lavorile  poet. — 

"  'Tis  pleasiiut,  tliroiiKli  tlio  loo|iIii)l.-9  of  r<-tri-.-it 
■r.i  i.wp  M  »iu:li  !l  W..I  Id  ;  to  wo  Ilio  ktir 
Of  tllo  Eri';it  Uiltiol,  iili.l  not  fool  tlio_irow.l  ; 
To  lioiir  the  roiw  sl.o  soiiils  tliroiigli  ull  Irt  piles 
At  ii  safe  tlistanco,  wIkto  tho  "Iviii;;  soiinj 
Fulls  u  .soft  rmii  junr  on  the  uuiujuiuil  i-ar." 


JOSEPH    Bf.tlW.V    MORSS.' 

Mr.  ]Morss  adhered  to  the  original  manner  of  spell- 
ing his  name,  while  some  other  branches  of  the  family 
siiell  it  Morse.  The  first  of  the  name  were  Anthony, 
William  and  Robert,  who  came  to  America  from 
Marlborough,  Euglaml,  in  the  ship  "James,"  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  l(j;!0.  Anthony  was  the  oldest, 
being  forty-three  when  he  came  here  to  live,  and  at 
that  time  was  married  ;  but  shortly  his  wil"e  must  have 
died,  for  he  married  a  second  time  four  years  later; 
and  himself  died  in  1678,  atsixty  years,  leaving  a  large 
t"amily.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  as  was  William,  his 
brother,  who  came  over  with  him  and  died  in  1GS3, 
at  si.\ty-nine,  also  leaving  a  family.  Robert  may  have 
been  still  younger ;  atleast  his  children  were  born  later. 

From  these  sprang  all  the  Morsses.  All  came  from 
the  same  root  in  England  and  were  transplanted  here 
in  three  stalks.  Anthony  and  William  were  among 
the  original  landed  proprietors,  the  acknowledged 
("reeholders,  and  entitled  to  their  proportionate  parts 
to  all  the  waste  lands,  commons,  rivers,  etc.  The 
whole  number  of  "commoners"  wasone  hundred  and 
thirteen.  In  the  second  generition  Jonathan  Morss 
married  Mary  Clarke,  in  1(371.  She  was  of  the  Clarke 
family  that  lived  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Marlboro'  Streets,  then  called  the  Clarke  house,  and 
later  the  Morss  house,  which  name  it  bears  to  this  day, 
having  ever  since  remained  in  ndiole  or  part  to  the 
Morssea.  It  was  for  long  years,  when  that  was  the 
"corner," — that  is,  the  central  place  for  trade  and 
business,- — a  tavern,  and  we  find  the  two  names,  Clarke 
and  Morss,  combined  in  one  person,  Mr.  Clarke  Morss, 
wdio  was  the  father  of  Joseph  B.  Morss,  and  lived  in 
Middle  Street  near  the  head  of  Centre  Street,  when 
his  house  was  burned  in  the  "great  fire"  (d"  1811. 
He  was  a  cabinet-maker. 

Joseph  Brown  Morss  wa.s  born  in  ISOS,  and  was  in 
the  si.v.th  generation  from  Anthony  and  William. 
His  mother,  wdio  was  left  a  widow  in  early  life,  before 
her  marriage  bore  the  name  of  Brown,  whence  it 
descended  to  him.  He  began  life  umler  every  disad- 
vantage. He  had  no  father,  no  fortune,  no  influential 
friends,  and  his  health  was  so  poor  that  on  account 
of  it  he  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  schooling  till 
he  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  had  tlie  benefits  only 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  Lancasterian  style,  in 
which,  by  his  studiousncss,  aptness  to  learn  and  good 
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behavior,  he  soon  became  a  "  monitor."  It  was  cus- 
tomary ill  those  days  for  persons  who  wanted  appren- 
tices to  consult  the  school-teachers  and  select  them 
on  their  recommendations;  so  when  Ephraim  W. 
Alden  inquired,  the  teacher  pointed  out  to  him  Joseph 
B.  Morss,  said  he  was  industrious,  honest,  sincere, 
reliable,  and  woutd  do  iionor  to  himself  in  whatever 
situation  placed.  He  took  him  into  the  Herald 
office  to  learn  the  art  of  type-setting,  and  he  i^roved 
to  be  all  he  was  recommended  and  more.  That 
printing-office  became  his  school ;  he  labored ;  he 
studied;  lie  attained  a  full  knowledge  of  his  business 
and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  careful  of 
workmen;  so  that,  without  ever  studying  grammar,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  proof-readers,  and  seldom  failed 
in  the  spelling  of  a  word  or  its  proper  use;  and  with- 
out studying  rhetoric,  often  wrote,  as  the  occasion 
called,  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  of  composition. 
He  entered  the  printing-office  a  sickly  and  uneducated, 
penniless  boy;  he  graduated  a  robust  man,  of  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance,  a  thorough  printer  and 
journalist,  knowing  the  business  from  bottom  to  toj>; 
a  student  equipped  in  knowledgeof  books  and  men, 
and  fitted  for  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  As  an  apprentice  and  journeyman 
he  remained  in  the  Herald  office  to  1834,  when  he 
was  twenty  six  years  old,  and,  Mr.  Allen  retiring,  he 
became  editor  and  propi-ietor  of  tlie  Htrald,  daily 
and  semi-weekly,  with  William  H.  Brewster  as  a  part- 
ner, and  there  remained  to  1856.  after  which  he 
successively  and  .'successfully  edited,  and  managed  in 
part,  the  Boston  Traveller  and  the  Boston  Courier. 

In  his  business  be  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
His  labors  never  ended,  his  studies  never  ceased. 
There  was  no  wage-worker  in  his  employ  that  labor- 
ed more  than  half  his  hours  during  the  year.  He 
was  almost  sleepless.  When  all  others  had  left  the 
office  liis  one  light  burned  dimly  to  the  small  hours, 
as  he  culled  the  latest  news ;  and  there  he  was  found  at 
the  case  putting  matter  in  type ;  and  so  careful  was 
he  of  the  manner  of  making  up  the  paper,  that,  with- 
out complaining  of  the  work  of  others,  he  would 
often  take  the  form  apart  and  rearrange  the  whole  to 
suit  his  taste.  He  excelled  especially  as  a  mercantile 
editor.  He  examined  the  trades  reports  far  and 
wide,  and  aimed  at  liaving  early  and  reliable  news 
from  all  the  markets,  reduced  in  size  to  suit  this 
meridian.  For  years  he  reported  the  arrival  of  every 
ship  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  gave  spec- 
ial notice  of  cargoes  and  the  rates  of  freights  paid ; 
and  so  in  the  markets  every  advance  and  decline  that 
would  aft'eet  Newburyport  in  its  great  products  and 
staple  manufactures  were  noted ;  and  oftentimes 
his  conclusions  were  quoted  by  Boston  and  New  York 
papers  as  authority.  In  most  of  our  industries,  as  he 
acquired  property,  he  had  investments,  and  often  he 
purchased  stocks  that  he  might  know  more  about 
thera  and  thereby  have  the  avenues  of  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  men  open  to  him.     Thus,  he 


was  a  large  ship-owner ;  and  not  only  reported  the 
value  of  their  property,  new  and  old,  but  he  was  an 
oracle  that  a  large  number  of  others,  less  informed, 
consulted  for  the  government  of  their  action.  So  in 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  he  not  only  owned 
largely  in  this  city  and  wiis  president  of  three  corpora- 
tions, but  he  invested  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  and  watched  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks  as  closely  as  Greely's  exploring  party  did 
the  thermometer  when  there  was  danger  of  being 
frozen  to  death.  In  more  than  three-score  years  we 
have  never  known  a  man  who  so  carefully  informed 
himself  of  what  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens or  was  more  ready  to  invest  in  what  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  town.  If  a  steamboat,  or 
a  steam  railroad,  or  a  steam  factory  was  needed,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  horse-railroad,  or  water  supply, 
he  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  measure  and  the  first 
to  pay  his  money.  There  was  no  "boodle  ;"  there  was 
no  pressing  for  the  advantage  over  others;  there  was 
no  selling  the  columns  of  his  paper.  A  more  honest 
man  did  not  live.  We  saw  him  lose  two  thousand 
dollars  one  day,  because  the  sale  of  his  stock  in  a 
corporation  in  which  he  was  a  director,  was  likely  to 
create  a  panic  among  other  holders  to  their  injury.  As 
a  rule  he  was  successful  in  business  transactions,  save 
in  real  estate,  and  there  his  sympathy  with  the  rent- 
payers  prevented.  After  a  trial  of  some  years  he  sold 
all  his  real  estate,  save  what  he  occupied,  at  a  loss, 
because  he  would  not  distress  the  tenants.  Nor  would 
he  sufl'er  those  more  favored  by  fortune  to  influence 
his  paper  in  the  least  against  the  masses  of  the  people. 
An  intense  excitement  was  raised  in  town  by 
parties  for  and  against  the  division  of  the  "  surplus 
revenue"  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  It  ran  so  high, 
virtually  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  the 
former  sent  a  committee  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
latter,  favoring  distribution,  should  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Herald  office.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"who  runs  this  office?  If  I  own  it,  I  will  never 
suffer  any  man  to  say  who  shall  be  employed  in  it.'' 
They  went  back,  reported  and  returned  to  say  that  if 
the  person  named  was  not  discharged,  they  would 
withdraw  their  patronage.  "  Go  back,"  said  he,  "  and 
say  I  will  endure  no  dictation  in  the  transaction  of 
my  own  business."  The  next  day  one-third  of  all 
the  patronage  of  the  oflice  was  withdrawn  ;  and  near 
nightfall  a  very  influential  and  wealthy  gentleman 
called  to  say:  "  I  am  sorry  you  force  us  to  ruin  you." 
"I  hope  you  will  waste  no  sympathy,"  was  his  reply. 
He  handed  the  gentleman   his  bill,  and  with  it  said, 

"Mr.  ,  you  see  that  coat  hanging  on  the  wall?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  worn  that  gar- 
ment," continued  Mr.  Morss,  "  seven  years.  I  can 
wear  it  seven  years  more.  You  can  stop  your  paper ; 
you  have  a  right  to;  to  control  my  office  you  have 
no  right,  and  you  never  .shall  do  it."  Time  ran  on,  and 
one  by  one  they  returned,  thinking,  in  their  calmer 
moments,  more  of  the  man  who  dared  to  do  right. 
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Wlimi  his  rijilits  were  invailnl  <ir  ;niy  principle  was 
at  issue  lie  was  as  lirave  as  a  linn,  as  iiiiinovalile  as  a 
ninuntain,  as  iiiiyieldiiis  as  any  solilier  that  ever 
stood  on  a  hattle-lield,  and  as  (aillif'ul  as  any  martyr 
that  ever  died  lor  his  reli^'ion.  At  the  same  time 
lie  was  one  most  eharilalile  tiir  the  weak  or  erring; 
most  liberal  in  opinions,  always  respecting  the  rights 
(if  others;  most  tender,  sympathetic  and  selt'-saeri- 
ticing  tor  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  He  would 
forgive  a  wrong  done  to  himsell',  lint  not  a  wrong  done 
to  his  friend  or  neighbor;  and  being  square  and 
l\onorable  in  his  own  aetion,  if  he  hated  anybody  in 
human  form,  it  was  a  de<'eiver  and  a  Iiyinierite,  the 
man  who  was  seltishly  false  or  the  coward  who  dared 
not  tell  and  defend  the  truth.  He  was  v<'ry  econom- 
ical;  he  wasted  nothing;  but  it  was  not  a  saving  to 
hoard  for  himself,  for  he  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
8ittii;g  by  his  side  for  years,  we  never  knew  him  to 
refuse  aid  to  a  charitable  cause  or  repel  the  needy  ; 
and  when  affliction  was  upon  those  near  to  him  there 
was  an  exceeding  tenderness  whiih  we  might  locjk 
for  in  a  woman,  but  seldom  lind  in  a  man.  No  care 
was  too  great  for  him,  no  watching  too  long,  no  c-x- 
(lense  too  lavish.  The  hard  side  of  his  nature  turneil 
towards  himself;  the  tender  and  loving  was  for  others, 
especially  the  young,  the  weak,  the  defenseless.  But 
here  we  may  not  enlarge.  We  give  an  extract,  not 
designed  for  the  public  eye,  addressed  to  Kev.  Or. 
Kaniel  Dana,  a  better  picture  of  the  internal  of  the 
man  tlian  we  could  draw: 


Tlio  f.illowinp!  letter  was  ;ii 
n  oceasion  of  tlie  llftielhiin 
■  1.1  South  CliiircU.  .\  celel.t 
li-li  .street,  wiiich  Mr.  M(m> 

leristic  of  tlio  writer,  wlios 


dressed  to  tliulale  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  P  P., 
iivers,aryu(  lilii  settlement  as  pastor  of  the 
itioii  was  held  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Dana  on 
1  was  un.'ilile  to  attend.  The  letter  i.s  <liar- 
;kindlieB.sand  lastinK  gratitude  for  kind- 
•1  -s  receiveil  from  others,  is  ronspienous  Ibroufhout,  and  it  is  expressed 
lu  his  plain  and  limpid  stylo,  which  was  the  cliariu  of  our  fi  iend's  writ- 
nii;s.  The  oicaiion  il.self  will  he  remenihered  by  many  and  the  letter 
r-ad  with  interest  : 

"  TcKsnAV  MoR.viNn,  Nov.  Ill,  ISU. 
•'  IlBV.  Dr.  Da.v.\,  Dear  Sir  : 

"  The  unceiusiiiK  round  of  duties  ivhich  the  care  of  a  daily  newspaper 
imposes  will  jirevent  me  Iron:  uniliiiK  w-ith  your  frieiula  this  evening;  in 
i«-ison,  hilt  I  cannot  r.  rbear  saying  ihat  in  sl.irit  I  shall  assuredly  he 
with  them  and  yon.  In  the  miillipliiily  of  kind  ofBees  wliieh  you  have 
heen  busy  diiriuKii  Ions  life  in  h.'Slowin-  upon  others,  you,  perhaps, 
may  have  forRotten  under  bow  much  ohIiKalion  you  have  laid  a  bumble 
individual.  Hut,  sir.  1  have  never  forgotten  that  from  the  age  of  aevc-ii 
to  that  of  twelve  years,  when  poverty  and  sickness  horo  heavily  ii|i..n 
me, and  promised  to  he  my  only  iiibeiitaneo  in  this  life,  I  was  iiidel.led 
to  you  forniMch  of  symiiathy  and  ceiierous  nid.  The  first  hooks  w  In.h  1 
ever  read  were  in  those  niomeiits  of  sorrow  andde  olation,  received  from 
your  library,  and  I  never  reeolleet  Ibis  now  without  that  peculiar  thrill 
wbichcomesovernsall,  when  we  recur  to  moiueuts  in  the  )iast  too 
ecstatic  aud  too  enrapturing  to  tie  lookeii  for  more  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. They  opened  to  me  V;ujt  and  inexhanstible  worlds  of  mental 
power  and  wealth,  of  wbieli  my  yoiini;  iinagi nation  had  never  dreiiiuod. 
It  wns  then  Unit  I  accpiired  that  last.'  for  reading  and  rellection,  which 
«  great  man  has  timely  aiiid  are  the  greatest  gifts  that  can  be  bestowed 
uix.n  a  mortal,  'fliey  came  upon  nio  like  opulenn^  and  liberty  upon  the 
tenant  of  a  gloomy  dungeon— like  all  the  gh.ries  and  the  woiideis  of 
crcathin  uixjn  the  ni'Wiy-opened  eyes  of  the  hliiiil.  That  I  have  not 
often  acknowledged  to  yon  the  kindne-s  then  shown  to  a  child  of  sor- 
row and  pain,  is  not  because  I  had  forgotten  or  was  ungrateful  font,  but 
because  I  know  that  such  generous  devotion  was  but  the  ordinary  even 
tenor  of  your  whole  life,  that  your  reward  would  come  from  that  source 


whence  coiuetb  cvery  g I  and  e^.ry  perfect  gift,  and  that  in  the  mul- 
titude of  your  aide  aiel  willing  friends  I  cnld  claim  a  right  to  follow 
onlyafarolT.  Since  those  days  to  whirl,  1  have  alliehd,  (.-...1  has  he. 
stowed  ii|ion  me  health,  frieiidsand  prosperity  far  Im  yoiid  le  I  only  what 
I  bav.;  deserved,  hut  all  that  I  could    have  .■xpecled.      In   what    I   have 

learned  of  some  things,  however,  I    have'  f. d   ..uly  Ihat  id   iniinniera- 

hly  more  I  Wiis  utterly  ignoniut  ;  that  the  mind  which  would  vainly 
Bc.di  to  soar  iiit .  the  regions  of  the  empyrean,  in  the  eltort  only  falls  like 
anuulledgeil  bird  from  its  nest.  In  all  the  earthly  blessings  which 
cluster  an.iiiid  us- in  all  fields  ,d  knowledge  which  lie  in  lb.-  distance 
around  us-and  in  all  tbeyet  unanswiTcd  aspirations  ,.f  Ihesoul-I  have 
been  taught  by  llie  expeiiiMice  which  both  advei>ity  Mid  ].ios|K.rity 
bring,  that  hiiniility  and  kindlinessale  the  only  attriliiit.s  to  which  frail 
mortality  may  aspire  with  the  hope  of  reaching. 

•■  Kvciise,  my  dear  sir.  this  hasty  aud,  I  fear,  incoherent  epistle,  for  it 
is  written  in  the  miilst  of  my  daily  hVocations  and  j.re.ssing  hu.siness  calls, 
which  ale  not  only  unfavorable  to  pbil.csc.pbical  lellecti.m,  but  proeut 
me  lYoiii  looking  over  «hat  the  pen  baslnietly  and  hastily  traceil. 
•■  Tiuly  youis, 

"  liK.v.    Da.    DvNA."  "  .loSFI'll   1!.   MORSS. 

Tn  politics  iNFr.  Alorss  was  a  liibcral  Whig,  and  tlie 
Itcinlil  gave  that  iiarty  support,  when  Caleb  Gushing 
was  our  Kcfirescntative  in  Congress  and  Everett  and 
Webster  stood  for  Massaiduisetts  in  the  8enate,  and 
Henry  ('lay  gave  voice  to  that  |iarty  in  the  country. 
After  the  dissolution  of  that  ptirty  he  supported  the 
l>emocratic  side.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  ]iolitical 
Illinois,  but  was  |irc>ud  of  bis  position  as  a  Journalist, 
believing  it  the  place  where  he  could  have  ihe  hirgest 
influence  for  good.  .^till.  be  was  four  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,— in  bS.'^S,  •;;!i,  MO  and  iig.iin  in 
71).  He  w;is  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Q.un- 
vcntion  of  l,S."i.'?  ;  two  years  he  w.is  an  alderman,  a 
director  of  the  Public  Library,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
ru'nam  School.  In  addiiion  to  his  being  president 
of  three  cotton  corpoiatioiis  he  was  ]iresident  of  the 
Witter  Company  ai;d  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Horse  Kailioad  Company,  and  of  ilie  last  two  cor- 
porations he  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  town. 

In  religion  he  was  a  Unitarian,  an  active  member 
of  the  First  Church  in  his  young  days,  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Thonnis  IJ.  Fox,  who  was  liis  near 
friend.  The  main  points  of  his  faith  were  the  exis- 
tence of  the  one  (iod,  the  universal  I'rovidence  that 
rules  the  win  Id  for  good,  and  his  linn  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  of  wbicli  lie  had  no  doubt,  and  for  which 
his  constant  ed'ort  was  to  be  prepared.  Life  to  him 
was  an  unending  series  of  st:it<'s  and  conditions,  a 
progressive,  onward  existence,  to  which  death  was  a 
clmnge  but  not  an  end.  He  died  in  September,  18S3, 
;it  the  age  of  seventy-live  yctirs.  Following  of  his 
ollspring,  four  boys  tind  one  girl, — and  letiving  a 
widow  and  three  daughters, — one  of  whom  has  since 
srone  to  her  last  rest. 


DAVID  i'i;i;icix.s  I'Atii:.' 
David  Perkins  Page  was  born  in  >iewburyptirt 
Atigust  X'A,  183G,  and  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the 
same  name,  and  Susan  Mtiria  (Lunt)  Page.  The 
fatlicr  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
bis  time,  for  severtil  year.s  master  of  the  English  High 
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School  in  Newburyport,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany.  He  was  the  author  of  valuable  boots  upon 
the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  a  man  of  untiring  industry  and  zeal  in  his 
profession,  and  of  a  thoroughness  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  which  was  an  inherited  trait  of  his  son. 
The  descent  in  the  paternal  line  was  from  John  Page, 
who  was  born  in  Dedham,  England,  in  1586,  and  who 
came  to  New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630,  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  the  family 
has  from  the  first  been  one  honored  and  respected  in 
New  England. 

On  the  mother's  side,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  from  old  Newbury  stock,  which  was  noted  from 
the  settlement  of  the  town  for  enterprise  and  patriot- 
ism. A  Lunt  had  fought  with  John  Paul  Jones,  they 
had  been  soldiers  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  Captain  Micajah 
Lunt,  Mrs.  Page's  father,  was  one  of  the  merehan'- 
princes  of  New  England,  a  man  of  ability  and  in 
tegrity,  who  left  children  worthy  of  such  a  father  ' 
and  his  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  distin 
guished  teacher,  and  mother  of  Capt.  David  P.  Page^ 
was  a  woman  of  most  lovely  and  estimable  character 
refined  manners  and  uncommon  intelligence,  a  lady 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  meet  in  social  converse. 

Captain  Page  was  worthy  of  such  ancestry.  As  a 
youth  he  was  a  favorite  with  his  comrades  and  his 
teachers,  active  on  the  play-ground  and  assiduous 
in  his  studies.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Newburyport  and  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Thetford  Academy  in  Vermont, 
profiting  from  his  schooling  by  industry  and  atten- 
tion, as  was  shown  in  his  after-life  that  he  had  laid  a 
good  foundation  in  youth  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  power  of  expressing  himself  by  fitting 
words,  which  appeared  in  articles  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Newburyport  Herald,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Folium,"  and  in  the  columns  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
In  the  latter  was  also  an  indication  of  his  artistic 
talent,  as  the  illustrations  were  from  his  own  pencil 
and  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

In  1852,  when  si.Kteen  years  of  age,  the  youth  went 
to  sea,  as  was  common  with  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing young  men  in  those  days  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  a  seafaring  life  opened  a  promising 
career  to  enterprise,  and  energy,  and  sobriety.  A 
sober,  intelligent  and  active  youth  w;is  almost  cer- 
tain to  achieve  the  command  of  a  ship  in  early  man- 
hood, with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  merchant  on 
his  own  account  before  he  had  arrived  at  middle-age- 
Such  a  career  had  been  common  with  his  relatives  on 
his  mother's  side,  who  had  first  been  ship-masters  and 
then  merchants.  It  was  a  family  instinct  which  he 
followed,  and  in  1857,  when  he  w'as  but  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  obtained  the  position  of  captain  of  a  ship 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  as  such  he  sailed  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861. 


The  war  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Captain 
Page,  as  he  entered  the  volunteer  naval  service  as 
acting-master  in  command  of  the  gunboat  "  Wateree,' 
rendering  efficient  service  in  protecting  the  comment' 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  wa.s 
assigned  to  him  as  a  cruising-ground  during  the  w:ir, 
and  the  service  was  well  performed,  though  it  of- 
fered small  occasion  for  distinction  as  a  naval  officer, 
the  scenes  of  active  operations  being  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  continent ;  yet  it  was  a  no  less  useful 
service  in  the  protection  it  affisrded. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  again  took  command  of 
a  merckant  ship,  the  "Sacrameuto,"  owned  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Weld  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  continuing  in  this 
employ  successfully  for  several  years.  He  was  a 
skillful  seaman  and  a  good  business  man,  and  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  owners,  who  were  strict 
in  their  demands  upon  tlie  ship-masters  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1867,  Captain  Page  was 
married  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Wills  (only  daughter  of 
Rufus  Wills,  Esq.)  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Newbury i)ort.  The  fiimily  of  the  bride  for  several 
generations  had  been  of  the  prosperous  merchants  of 
what  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  who,  by  their 
enterprise  and  business  intelligence,  had  maintained 
their  standing  as  merchants  whose  ships  whitened 
every  sea,  after  commerce  in  Newburyport  had  fallen 
into  decay;  their  trade  being  with  the  East  Indies, 
where  one  or  the  other  usually  resided.  Two  days 
after  the  marriage,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1867,  the 
newly-married  pair  sailed  on  the  steamship  "  Ontario  " 
on  their  wedding  tour,  which  embraced  several 
months'  travel,  during  which  they  saw  the  principal 
countries  of  Euro])e. 

After  the  wedding  journey  Captain  Page  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  "  Josiah  L.  Hale,"  owned  by  liis 
uncle,  Hon.  Micajah  Lunt,  of  Newburyport,  and 
others,  bound  for  Calcutta.  On  this  voyage  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  young  and  charming  bride,  and 
on  the  return  voyage,  on  January  4,  1869,  a  son  was 
born  to  them,  who  lived  but  a  few  hours.  It  was  a 
.sad  loss,  occurring,  as  it  did,  far  from  home  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  on  the  pathless  wastes  of  the  deep. 
They  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and 
this  voyage  was  the  last  of  Captain  Page's  seafarin 
life. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  sea-going,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  in  June,  1869,  he  commenced 
the  business  of  ship-brokerage,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Coffin,  of  Newburyport,  in  which  city 
Captain  Page  continued  his  residence.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  for  three  years,  when  it  e.Kpired  by  limit- 
ation, and  he  formed  a  new  partnership  in  the  same 
business  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Reed,  which  continued  until 
the  death  of  Captain  Page,  which  occurred  at  New- 
buryport on  the  23d  of  January,  1874,  after  a  painful 
illne-ss,  during   which   he  showed   the   courage   and 
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1  luluraiicc'iil  :i  hern  inid  iIk-  rrsiL'Iiatinii  ot'n  ( 'lirisli:ui. 
lie  Ictt  tun  cliililiuii,  ii:iiiioii  rfsinH'tivcly  lor  tui'ir 
IMtiTiiiil  and  inatiTiiiil  frniiullatlu'i-s. —  David  I'erkins 
I'aui',  li.ini  AuL'un  12,  1S70,  and  Uufus  Wills  Pasri.', 
Imiiii  July  l:;,  l>i7L',  wIki  rrsidr  with  llndr  witldWcil 
iiHitlu  r  in  N(.'\vl)iu'y|iort,  givini;  j^.icid  |irijiiiisc  lo  In- 
wiirtby  of  tlieir  paiontajic. 

The  (loath  of  Captain  Page  was  a  ^llo^k  to  a  lariic 
circle  of  friends,  as  it  was  tcrrihlc  to  his  lanuly,  as  he 
■.\as  not  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  so  shortly  hefort' 
iiad  seenu-d  to  lie  in  the  full  possession  of  a.  viji'orous 
manhood.  The  death  of  his  fath,  i  li.ad  hei'ii  a  like 
sudden  alllietion,  a>  he  ha<l  died  at  ahout  the  same 
atre,  the  jieriod  of  life  when  the  iiieiilal  and  physieal 
powers  arc  strongest,  and  when  death  is  most  terrihle. 
He  was  a  man,  too,  like  his  fatlier,  wdio  had  his  fae- 
ulties  at  command,  and  made  the  most  of  them,  and 
the  death  of  siieh  men  before  the  life's  work  is  done 
is  a  jiublic  loss,  as  well  as  a  private  grief  to  their 
friends. 

Captain  Page  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  by  whom  he  was  beloved  for  his  kindly, 
menial  nature,  respected  for  liis  integrity  of  life  and 
character,  and  admired  for  his  courage,  energy  and 
intelligence.  He  was  afl'able  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners  and  insjiired  confidence  in  himself  by  his 
countenance,  open  as  the  day,  and  by  hi.s  easy,  self- 
possessed  bearing  he  made  others  easy  in  his  preseni'e. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
death  was  mourned  by  many  besides  the  I'amily  to 
whom  he  was  so  dear. 

His  life  was  one  of  business  or  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  war,  and  he  held  no  public  otiice 
except  that  of  vestryman  of  8t.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Xewbury])ort,  and  the  esteem  in  wduidi  he 
was  held  is  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  ado|>ted  at  a  mertijig  of  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  the  clinnh,  .lanuaiy  ^s, 
1874: 

"  H7ierM<  it  liH<  pl.M.i.'.l  i:.. II  in  his  wis..  l'io\  i.l..|ic.-  t.)  ivmov..  IV..111 
our  liliiW  li.v  11  sln.rl  uli.l  ili>HTSsinu(  illness  .Mir  Into  a.»>..L'i;ilB,  Cal.tnin 
David  I',  fast,  thoicf...!,, 

'•  Itennlml,  Thill  w..-  plac-  n]...ii  ..nr  i.'cor.ls  tl.i^  l..sliir...n.v  ..f  ..ui  .-sli- 
nmtion  of  hi.s  chiirairtc-i- as  «  incinh.T  <.l  ..ur  h..;inl,  .l.-.-i.l.v  iiit..n..~t...l  in 
all  that  concerned  the  widliin:  .if  thi.s  ancient  I'alish. 

•'  Remhed,  That  wliilu  we  bow  with  snlimiHsion  to  th.i  llnia.-  Will,  w 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  loss  to  tile  I'arish  and  l.i  .ml^selves  ..f  an 
e.veniplary  Chlistian  man,  an.l  gentleman,  wlm  duiiiig  the  short  lime  he 
wa.s  a  I'ellow-woi'shipper,  won  our  esteem  by  his  niodost,  iiniussilniing 
demeanor  an.l  earnest  desire  to  promot.-  the  spiiitiial  welfare  of  his  fel- 
l..w-men. 

■'  Ite'ohvl.  That  while  wn   i-xt..l|.l    to 

.itr  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  l.i 
tin'  comforting  assurance,  drawn  fi.iii 
tiiat  a  life  passed  lilie  his,  in  earnest 

Ma.iter  and  Saviour,  has  riititl...!  liii 
made  perfect." 


land,  in    .M.iy 
year,  w;is  udi 


■ivave.l  willow  an.l  family 
v.iul.l  ri'spectfully  angg..st 
eachings  .,f  .leans  (Jlirisl, 
ois  to  iinilatu  the  Divine 
place    among    the    saints 


lid   Wi 

the  rights  :t 
nnm  of  the  intant  cidony,  beeomini 
mission,  one  ol  the  seleeliiien  ol'  th 
to  btive  been  :i  man  ol'  ediu-iilio 
■I  I,  is 


CHAKI.KS    Iiil'l'-VN. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Newdmry.  Mass.,  was 
Abraham  Topi)an,  who  sailed  from  Yarmouth.  Kiig- 
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I  ).  loner  ol  [he  same 
and  diitii's  ot  a  liee- 

s laft.r  liisad- 

town.  I  le  -leiiis 
,  as  his  sigiKitiire, 
dill  preseiveil,  is  wiitten  in  ti  srhohirly  hand,  while 
his  enterprise  in  luisiiiess  cariied  hitii  to  the  West 
Inditi  Isihinds  on  severtil  voytiges  wliieh  prove. 1  sue- 
cessl'ul  liuitneially. 

His  niimerons  descendants,  some  of  wlioin  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  name  to  'i'apptin,  beetime  roniieeled 
by  marriage  with  many  of  the  old  timl  proniinent 
hiniilies  of  Mtissaehusetts  ami  other  Stale^, 

How  the  name  was  lirst  changed  is  described  by 
Lewis  Titppanin  the  biography  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
wdio  states  that  "  after  the  death  <if  Uev.  Bcnjtimin 
Toppan,  in  17iMl,  his  children  tit  a  family  meeting 
a.greed  to  change  the  spelling  to  Ttipjian  at  the  sug- 
gesti.iu  of  the  eldest  son,  who  bti.l  for  some  time 
;ido|ited  that  way  of  writing  it." 

One  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  Toppan.  ntinied  .Iticob, 
married  Hannah  'Sewall,  the  sister  of  the  tible  ami 
widely-known  Chief  .Justice  Samuel  Sew:ill,and  of  this 
line  was  born,  in  Newdjuryport,  Charles,  on  February 
10,  179t).  His  father,  Edward,  after  serving  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  with  his  uncle,  Colonel  Little, 
of  Newbury,  became  a  partner  of  the  mercantile  firm 
of  Hoyt,  Coolidge  &  Toppan,  wdiose  lo.sses  caused  by 
French  spoliation  have  not  yet  been  paid  by  the 
national  government.  His  mother,  who  is  described 
as  a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman,  was  a  sister 
of  C'aptain  Michael  Smith,  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

In  early  boyhood  Mr.  Topptm  evinced  great  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  his  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to 
sketching,  and  having  read  an  account  of  the  iirocess  of 
etching,  he  made  so  successful  an  attempt  at  copying 
an  engraving  of'  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps  "  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  further  ell'orts.  ITe  was  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  approbation  bestowed  upon 
one  of  his  drawings  by  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of 
Slate. 

His  talent  becoming  known  to  .Messrs.  Ilraper, 
Murray  ct  Fairman,  the  only  bank-note  engrtiving 
firm  then  existing  in  the  country,  wdiich  was  .sl.ab- 
lisheil  in  Phihidelphiti,  as  the  most  importtmt  eitv  of 
the  llnioii  at  that  time,  he  was  iiiviteil  by  Iho-e  L;rn- 
tlemen  to  join  their  ninks,  wdiich  he  diil  in  LSI  I. 

Ap]ilying  himself  to  his  profession  with  gretil  ar.lor 
and  perseverance,  he  soon  became  one  of  its  leaders, 
being  remarkable  for  the  tiecurtiey  of  his  work,  ami 
being  exceedingly  rtipid  in  e.xeeiuion. 

In  LSIO  he  went  to  London,  tiecompnnying  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  inventor,  ttnd  ,Mr.  Ftiirman,  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  the  exjiectation  of  being  employed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  notes  had  been  ex- 
tensively counterfeited.  Mr.  I'erkins  was  tlie  inven- 
tor of  ;t  process  which  rendered  counterfeiting  very 
dillicult  ;ind  which  had  been  succcssfullv  used  in  tiie 
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United  States.  Upon  their  arrival  in  England  they 
were  cordially  received.  In  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  his  family,  at  home,  Mr.  Topi)an  writes  from 
London : 


"  The  engrav 
galit  ill  tlieir  i-l, 
the  plan,  and  ai 
that  purpose  in 


nd  ai 


I  thu 


I'Oiiiiuins  upon  tlie  beauty  of  tlie  work  and  tlie  merils  of 
3  willing  to  recommend  it  for  adoption  and  assist  for 
any  manner  in  their  power.  Heath,  LowTy,  Warren 
and  many  others  who  rank  the  highest  in  engraving  have  been  to  see 
us.  They  mostly  called  and  introduced  themselves,  whieh  is  an  evi- 
dence of  their  wish  to  form  our  acquaintance  and  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman  jtossess  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  We  have  fouiul  them  all  men  possessing  all  the  requisites  of 
gentlemen  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  mental  accomplishments 
corresponding  to  their  rank  as  artists.  Some  of  mysjiecimens  havebeen 
shown,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  well  spoken  of.  My  large  plate  of 
Washington's  farewell  address,  the  title  of  which  I  have  just  completed, 
has  astonished  them.  There  has  never  been  a  plate  of  anything  near 
the  size  engraved  here,  and  there  arc  at  this  time  no  engravers  in  the  city 
who  will  attemjit  any  large  piece." 

The  English  engravers  claimed,  however,  that  they 
were  without  rival.-;  in  the  field  of  minute  and  fine 
letter  engraving,  as  one  of  their  number  had  en- 
graved the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  circle  somewhat  larger 
than  the  space  occupied  by  a  teiL-cent  piece.  Mr. 
Toppan,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  national  emulation, 
engraved  not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  al.so  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  a  yet  smaller  space.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  minute  engraving  ever  made 
by  hand  on  steel.  By  using  a  strong  magnifying 
glass  every  letter  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  cut,  and  with 
perfect  regularity. 

In  another  letter  to  his  family,  speaking  of  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  writes : 

"  As  yet  nothing  has  been  decided  upon,  but  the  prospects  are  so  fav- 
orable as  almost  to  assure  us  of  success.  Mr.  Perkins  dined  a  few  days 
sines  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  is  president  of  the  Bank  Committee, 
and  from  the  opinion  he  e.\pressed  with  respect  to  the  beauty,  safety  and 
ingenuity  of  the  specimens  shown  him,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  influ- 
ence being  exerted  in  favor  of  their  adoption.  The  specimens  that  have 
been  presented  by  the  English  artists,  and  on  which  all  their  talent  has 
been  oxerted,  fell  far  sliort  of  the  .American  in  every  respect,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  both  of  them  ;  and  1  am  pleased  to  say 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  jealousy  or  the  least  hesitaticui 
among  the  artists  and  citizens  in  acknowledging  the  superiority  and 
giving  it  as  their  wish  that  our  plan  should  be  adopted.'' 

They  were,  however,  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, the  Bank  (Vmmittee  deciding  not  to  use  Mr. 
Perkins'  patent  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  large 
price  asked.  In  the  mean  time  other  bank  work  came 
to  them  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  superior- 
ity, and  the  firm  then  esttiblished  still  exists  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  London. 

After  an  absence  in  Europe  of  six  years,  during 
which  he  witnessed  the  funeral  services  of  George 
III.,  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  and  the  rejoicings 
in  Paris  over  tlie  birth  of  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbon  line,  Mr.  Toppan  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1826  married  Miss  Laura 
A.  Noxon,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  No.'sion,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  granddaughter  of  Captain  Lazarus  Rug- 
gles,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from 
Connecticut. 


In  182S  he  recommenced  his  career  of  bank-note 
engraving  in  Philadelphia,  being  joined  by  Mr.  Dra- 
per,— Mr.  Fairman  being  no  longer  living.  For  thirty 
years  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  head,  maintained  the 
highest  rank  for  beauty  and  excellence  of  work,  until 
1858,  when  the  various  bank-note  engraving  houses 
of  the  country  united  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  American  Bank-Xote  Company.  Mr.  Toppan 
was  chosen  unanimously  the  first  president,  as  his 
qualifications  fitted  him  eminently  for  the  position. 
After  organizing  and  harmonizing  the  different  parts 
of  this  large  corporation,  whose  principal  seat  was  in 
New  York,  with  branches  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  New  (Jrleans  an<l  Montreal,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1860. 

During  his  term  of  office  Russia  was  the  first  for- 
eign government  to  give  a  large  order  for  bank-notes, 
recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  American  work; 
although  some  of  the  Canadian  banks  and  some  of 
the  banks  of  the  Swiss  cantons  had  previously  em- 
ployed Toppan,  Carpenter  &  Co.,  before  the  consoli- 
dation was  effected,  in  1858.  Other  foreign  nations 
soon  followed.  Greece  and  Italy  had  certain  series  ot 
their  national  notes  engraved  and  printed  in  New 
York,  Spain  her  revenue  stamps.  All  the  States  ot 
South  America,  which  formerly  sent  to  England  for 
their  bank-notes,  now  have  recourse  to  the  United 
States,  while  the  distant  empires  of  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Toppan  was  a  member  of  various  societies,  a 
director  of  the  I->anklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  member  of  the  Century  Club,  of  New  York. 
He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Irving,  Bryant, 
Leslie,  Newton,  Marsh,  Sully  and  other  literati  and 
artists. 

In  his  views  he  was  broadand  liberal,  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  social  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
position and  was  very  generous,  especially  to  young 
artists,  many  of  whom  he  befriended.  Being  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  art,  he  gathered  around  him  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings.  His  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  did  not  diminish  with  advancing  years, 
as  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease  he  was  busy 
with  his  pencil  sketching  the  picturesque  scenes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  October,  1874. 

^^.\MrEL  JOXES  SPALDING.' 
Samuel  Jones  Spalding  was  born  in  Lyndeborough, 
N.  H.,  December  11,  1820,  and  was  the  son  of  Abi- 
jah  and  Hannah  (Eastman)  Spalding,  of  a  family  of 
Puritan  descent,  the  first  of  the  direct  line  being  Ed- 
mund Spalden,  who,  for  a  time,  lived  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  and  wa.s  made  a  freeman  May  13,  1645,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  i)ropi'ietors  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  same  State, 
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which  was  iiii-orpuratoil  May  2!l,  lii'i'i.  'I'hf  laiuily  is 
i>Tie  wiiich  lias  };iveii  k'adinjj  aiul  i-iliirateil  iiu'ii  tn 
many  parts  of  the  riiioii  in  i;vory  {^ciieration. 

The  early  lifi-  (if  tho  siilijcct  of  this  sketch  was 
like  that  .if  iiiaiiy  New  Kiif,'laii.l  hoys  nf  tliat  |.erin,l. 
Ill  April,  1S24,  his  family  rem.ive.l  I..  l>iiiistaMe 
(now  Nashua),  where  tlie  Nashua  .ManiUaeluriiii; 
Coni)iaiiy  hail  liei.'Hii  tlie  I'xravatiiui  of  tlieii  canal. 
and  were  layinj>'  the  liuimlation  of  their  factories, 
and  it  was  the  prospect  of  more  remunerative  em- 
plovmenl  which  had  tempted  the  father  to  leave  his 
farm  amonj.;  the  hills.  The  schools  wliirli  the  hoy 
allcn.led  were  the  old  dislrici  scliooU.  and  liV 
has  no  rememhrance  of  the  e.nlier  teachi^rs.  as  there 
were  7iew  ones  each  term,  and  there  was  only  one 
short  term  in  winter  ami  one  in  summer. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  he  was  put  into  the  ma- 
chineshop  of  the  cotton-mill,  and  worked  there- 
more  or  less,  each  year,  until  he  hej^an  to  lit  for  col 
le.src.  Jle  united  with  the  Olive  Street-  ( 'oii,i;re>;a- 
tioiKil  Chtirch  Fehruary  1,  LSM-'i,  and  the  same 
spring  hegan  to  fit  for  college  in  a  si-lert  si  liool. 
taught  hy  George  Cook,  afterward  presidcnl  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  ;  and  he  studii-d  under  sev- 
eral masters  until  he  entered  Dartmouth  ( 'ollcje.  in 
]8:!8,  where  his  room-mate  during  the  cnl  ire  course 
was  Milton  Mason,  now  of  California,  and  where  he 
maintained  a  good  standing  for  scliohirship,  and  was 
elected  to  the  J'hi  Beta  Kapjia  Society,  which  was 
the  only  relic  of  college  rank. 

During  his  college  term  Mr.  Spalding  taught  school 
(luring  the  vacations,  and  on  his  graduation,  in  1842. 
he  taught  a  select  school  at  Jledway.  Mass.,  and  he 
intended  to  devote  two  or  three  years  to  teaching, 
but  the  opportunity  offering,  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  al  Andover  in  Novcniher,  ls4l.',  and 
teaching  during  the  leistire  time  of  the  course,  gradu- 
ated from  the  seminary  Septendier  4,  l-^4-'i,  having 
SI  been  a]iprol>ated  to  preach  Ajiril  X\\i  preceding,  liy 
the  .\ndover  .\s.-,ociation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  gr.iduation 
he  was  urged  hy  1  Ir.  Toppan.  of  Angnst.i.  Me.,  to  go 
intothe  service  oi  the  .Maine  Home  .M  is.-,ionaiy  So 
ciety,  which  invitation  he  aciepled.  ami  engaged  in 
the  work  for  s e  time.  In  .March,  18  ir,,  he  was  in- 
vited to  jireach  hy  a  new  congregation,  in  Salmon 
I-"alls,  N.  II.,  and  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church  October  I'S,  1841;,  and  under  his  pastorale  a 
nrw  chunh  edifice  was  begun  in  I8i:i,  and  was  dedi- 
c.-ited  May  I,  l-'^-'iO. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  married  al  Medway,  Mass.,  .lime 
■17.  1S48,  to  Sarah  hydia  .Metcalf,  daughter  of  lion, 
laither  and  Sarah  (I'hipps)  Metcalf:  but  in  little 
mure  than  a  year  she  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jled- 
way  with  the  son  she  had  borne. 

I'^arly  in  the  spring  of  18.')1  Mr.  Spalding  received 
a  call  from  the  WTiitelield  Church  in  Newburyiiort  to 
iiecome  its  pastor,  and  twfi  councils  were  called  be- 
lore  he  was  dismissed   from   the   pastorale  of  the   Sal- 


mon Falls  Church,  and  was  installed  over  the 
Whitelield  Church  June  :ii»th  of  the  same  year,  the 
installation  ceremonies  being  held  in  the  .North 
Church,  of  wdiieh  Kev.  Luther  !■".  Dimmick  was 
then  pastor,  the  Whilelield  Socicly  worshipping  in 
.^^arket  Hall.  The  work  of  huilding  the  Whilelield 
I  'liurch  on  State  Street  was  begun  soon  alter,  and  the 
eililice  was  dedicated  March  2,  IS-'i2,  when  the  ser- 
mon was  by  Rev.  Lyman  ISeechei-,  D.D. 

Mr.  Spalding  had  married,  for  his  second  wife, 
Sarah  .lane  Parker  Toppan,  daughter  of  Hon.  Kd- 
niniid  and  :\Ia,ry  (Chase)  Toppan,  at  Hampton,  the 
residence  of  the  widowed  mother  of  the  liride,  on 
September  lii,  l^'<\,  the  marriage  ceremony  having 
been  perlormed  by  Kev.  K.  D.  1 1  iti-hi-..,-k,  I  M  >.;  ami 
after  boarding  for  a  while  they  went  to  house-keep- 
ing, at  28  Green  Street,  on  the  24tli  of  August,  18."i2, 
where  they  have  since  resided,  dispensing  a  generous 
lios]iitality  in  a  home  made  attractive  by  a  lady  of 
brilliant  conversational  powers  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  men  ami  women  worth  knowing. 
In  this  house  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  have  enter- 
tained many  of  the  notable  ]ieople  of  the  time,  and 
no  hosts  in  Newburyport  could  entertain  more  de- 
lightfully than  they.  It  was  in  the  days  of  lyceums 
that  they  began  their  house-keeping  in  the  fine,  ohl- 
lashioned  house  on  Green  Street,  anil  many  of  the 
noted  lecturers  were  invited  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Here  came  Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  J\'i:w 
Vnrl:  Tribune  and  leader  of  the  generous  and  hope- 
ful youth  of  America,  simple,  benevolent  and  brave. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  sev- 
eral times  entertained  by  them,  and  on  one  occasion 
-Mr.  Stowe  was  met  there  by  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
just  after  "  Fncle  Tom's  Cahin  "  had  roused  the  read- 
ing World  by  its  dramatic  |iower.  ;\[iss  Catharine 
IJeei-her,  Mrs.  Slowe's  sister,  was  another  guest. 
( 'harles  Sumner  ])assed  a  night  in  their  hou.se,  and 
sat  up  till  [last  midnight,  looking  over  autographs,  of 
which  he  had  one  of  four  of  the  best  coUeclions  in 
the  Cnited  Stales,  .lohn  1".  Hale,  who  w. -Ill  out  of 
the  Democratic  parly  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
revolutionized  the  politics  of  his  Slate,  so  that  he 
was  elecled  as  a  I'ree-Soil  Senator,  was  another  guest, 
liayai'd  Taylor,  the  poet,  traveler  and  lyceinii  lectur- 
er, was  so  pleased  with  his  rece|)tion  that  in  spe.ik- 
iiig  of  travel,  he  said  :  "  New  Kiigland  against  all  the 
world  for  solid  comfort!  ll  has  all  the  best  of  Old 
Fugland,  wilh  the  freedom  and  accommodal  ion  that 
make  it  set  as  easy  as  an  old  coal."  Dr.  I.  1.  Hayes, 
ihe  .\relic  explorer,  was  here  hospitably  received. 
Theologians  of  all  shades  and  degrees  have  said 
grace  at  their  table.  Professors  Phelps,  Sliedd.  Park. 
Smyth,  Tucker,  (iulliver,  Churchill,  of  .Amlover,  and 
Professor  I5urrows,  formerly  of  .Vndover  and  later  of 
Oberlin,  were  here  hospitably  received.  Kev.  Dis.  .\. 
P.  Peahody  and  .lames  I-'rceman  ('larke,  Kev.  .Siarr 
King   and    I'.i.shop    Clarke,    of    Khode     Island,    were 
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among  the  guests.  On  one  evening  there  were  as- 
sembled at  the  tea  table  Rev.  Dr.  Withington,  Presi- 
dent White,  of  Citrnell,  Professor  Vermilye,  of 
Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Seth  Sweetser,  of  Worcester, 
and  there  wa.s  a  delightfully  brilliant  discussion. 
The  kindly  and  considerate  poet,  John  G.  Whittier, 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  he  describes  so  beau- 
tifully in  "  f^now  Bound,"  with  her  large,  sweet,  asking 
eyes,  liked  to  visit  this  home.  Lucy  Larcom,  the 
friend  of  Whittier  and  his  sister,  and  the  poet  of 
kindred  muse,  is  a  frequent  guest.  Miss  Mary  Ab- 
by  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton)  has  here  had  many  a 
merry  encounter  with  other  visitors.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Preston,  author  of  "  Aspendale,"  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Budd,  a  poet,  and  widow  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
agricultural  papers  in  California,  George  William 
Curtis,  the  accomplished  orator,  essayist,  critic  and 
editor,  and  other  notabilities  have  found  in  Dr.  Spald- 
ing and  his  accomplished  wife  the  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining  hosts,  liberal  and  sym]>athetic, 
with  all  that  was  profound  in  thought,  brilliant  in 
wit  and  generous  inhumanity.  Such  a  home  could 
not  but  become  noted  for  its  hospitality  and  attractive- 
ness among  a  wide  circle  of  people  worth  knowing. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  appointed  December  29,  1862, 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  by  Colonel  E.  F.  Stone,  its  commander, 
and  sailed  from  New  York  for  New  Orleans  on 
January  17,  18(53.  This  regiment  was  in  active 
service  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  at  Donald- 
sonville,  and  returned  to  Boston,  arriving  Sunday 
morning,  August  30,  1863.  During  hi.s  service  as 
chaplain  of  this  regiment  Mr.  Spalding  was  given  a 
vacation  liy  the  Whitefield  Church  and  Society,  by 
whom  the  pulpit  was  filled  during  his  absence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Spalding  by  Ingham  University  in  1861,  and 
the  same  degree  was  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College 
in  1872.  Dr.  Spalding  has  been  actively  interested 
in  schools  and  educatiun  I'roni  early  manhood  to  the 
present  time.  He  served  on  the  school  committees 
of  Somersworth,  Rollinsford  and  Salmon  Falls,  and 
was  fifteen  years  prominent  and  useful  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Newburyport.  He 
was  elected  trustee  of  South  Berwick  .\cademy  in 
1849,  and  resigned  in  1851.  November  13,  1856,  he 
was  elected  trustee  of  Hampton  Academy,  and  is  still 
a  member  of  that  board.  He  was  elected  trustee  and 
secretary  of  Dearborn  Academy  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
December  5,  1855,  and  resigned  as  secretary  in  1864, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  trustees.  He  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Dununcr  .Vcademy,  in  1857,  and  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  l)oard  in  1864,  but  resigned  as 
secretary  in  1877,  still  retaining  the  otfice  of  treas- 
urer of  the  board.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  and  (ienealogical  Society.  He 
has  also  taken  an  interest  from  the  first  in  the  Public 
Library,  of  which  he  is  one  of  tlie  ])crmanent  di- 
rectors. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Spalding  as  pastor  was  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  by  the  Whitefield  Church 
November  2,  1883,  to  take  eftect  on  the  first  Sunday  ■ 
in  January,  1884,  unanimously  passing  resolutions  of 
regret  at  parting  with  him  as  their  pastor,  of  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  success  of  their  church  and  its 
power  for  good  in  the  community  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  earnest  labors  and  Christian  ex- 
ample of  their  pastor,  giving  assurances  of  their  con- 
fidence in  his  ability,  integrity  and  piety,  and 
earnestly  hoping  for  his  complete  restoration  to 
health,  and  many  years  of  usefulness  in  the  profes- 
sion to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted.  The  parish 
also  passed  resolutions  strongly  regretting  the  separa- 
tion of  pastor  and  people,  and  of  hopes  that  Dr. 
Spalding  would  retain  his  connection  as  a  member 
of  the  church  and  society;  and  the  council,  also, 
which  dismissed  him,  January  3, 1884,  passed  resolu- 
tions regretting  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Spalding,  and 
of  high  commendation  of  him,  these  resolutions 
having  been  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  of 
Andover,  Rev.  R.  H.  Seeley,  D.D.,  of  Haverhill 
(both  since  deceased),  and  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske,  D.D., 
of  Newburyport. 

Under  Dr.  Spalding's  ministrations  the  Whitefield 
Church  was  built  up  and  flourished  for  many  years  : 
the  membership  increased,  and  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  church  edifice  which 
was  erected  on  State  Street  early  in  his  ministry.  But 
it  was  not  to  his  own  church  and  society  that  his 
activities  were  limited,  for  Dr.  Spalding  has  been 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citizens  ol' 
Newburyport,  ready  for  every  undertaking  which 
would  benefit  its  people,  or  make  it  attractive  to 
strangers,  cither  by  beautifying  it,  or  e.xtendiug  his 
own  liberal  hospitality,  or  encouraging  merit  in  young 
men  whose  talents  were  yet  untried.  Whatever  wa.s 
for  the  advancement  of  any  true  interest  of  the  city, 
moral,  intellectual  or  material,  he  has  been  among 
the  first  to  raise  his  voice  and  give  a  helping  hand. 
While  the  lyceum  lectures  continued  to  attract 
audiences.  Dr.  Spalding  was  a  leader  in  that  enter- 
prise, and  entertained  many  of  the  lecturers  at  his 
own  attractive  house.  He  was  one  of  those  most 
active  in  forming  the  Tuesday  Evening  Club,  a  liter- 
ary and  social  organization  which  has  continued 
since  1870,  and  is  still  flourishing  and  vigorous;  au'l 
scarcely  an  enterprise  of  any  kind  which  promised 
well  for  the  city  of  his  adoption  but  has  received  the 
hearty  support  of  Dr.  Spalding,  and  he  has  refused  ii 
to  none  to  which  his  attention  has  been  called. 

Dr.  Spalding  is  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  having 
the  7iicns  sa7ia  in  corpore  sano,  sound,  wholesome  and 
manly.  He  i,s  a  good  preacher,  and  has  remarkable 
powers  a-s  a  debater,  and  writes  with  facility  and 
force.  He  has  the  energy  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a 
shrewd  common-sense  which  makes  him  successful 
in  what  he  undertakes,  and  resti'ains  him  from  under- 
taking what  is  impracticable.     But  his  most  marked 
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charju-ttTisiic  is  a  catlmlic  aiul  Ii'iidrr  syinpulliy.  \<  ■ 
spdiisivL-  tci  the  iiitc'Uci'tiial,  mural  and  pliysii-al 
wanls  and  needs  nl'dthers.  If  is  this  trail  which  has 
made  hini  in  sueh  jireat  demand  lor  (■(itiduelinL' 
funeral  serviecs,  nut  only  ciC  mendicrs  ai  Ids  uwn 
congregation,  hut  id'  very  many  others  in  Newhiiry- 
l>ort  and  its  vicinity.  Tlie  ICpiscopal  Clmreh  has  the 
burial  service  set  down  in  tlie  [U-ayer-hook,  but  the 
Cnngregiitional  miidster  has  the  much  more  diffleult 
and  embarrassing  task  of  making  remarks  and  otl'ering 
a  prayer  which  shall  not  violate  the  truth  nor  the 
feelings  of  i  he  surviving  friends  of  the  deceased.  Dr. 
Spahling  has  ilii'  uncommon  gift  of  saying  enough 
ami  not  too  much,  of  not  omitting  what  ought  to  be 
said,  and  <d' adding  nothing  to  tlie  triitli,  so  that  he 
has  had  calls  from  those  ndio  had  no  idaim  U|)on  him 
but  that  of  his  generous  nature  and  sympathetic 
feelings.  It  is  this  trait  of  sympathy  which  iiuikes 
him  excel  in  debate.  He  knows  when  he  has  those 
whom  he  a<ldresses  with  him.  and  what  arguments  or 
appeals  will  atfeet  each  mendier  and  the  whole  bcjdy  ; 
and  in  the  school  committee  room,  with  the  trustees 
of  the  several  academies  of  whose  boards  he  is  and 
has  been  a  member,  or  iu  the  association  of  ministers, 
or  the  ihurch  conferences,  he  is  always  a  leader,  and 
he  either  carries  the  question  he  advocates  or  makes 
it  appear  that  it  ought  to  succeed.  His  has  been  an 
active  and  busy  life,  and  yet  he  has  found  time  to  en- 
courage the  young  who  are  struggling  for  an  educa- 
tion, and  wdio  have  found  in  him  a  .sympathizing 
friend.  His  life  in  Xewburyport  has  been  a  beneticent 
one,  both  as  a  religious  teacher  and  pastor  of  a  jiro- 
gressive  Congregational  Church,  and  as  an  active 
citizen  ready  to  raise  his  voice  and  employ  his  hand 
in  everv  srood  word  and  work. 


IIiiN.    lllAKr.ES    CHASE    HAMl'..' 

Hon.  Charles  (base  Dame  rightfully  receives  an 
honorable  place  in  this  work,  not  because  he  is  a  son 
of  ><'ewd)uryport,  but  because,  since  his  young  man- 
hood, he  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  this 
city  and  because  he  has  here  won  and  preserved  a 
high  reputation  as  a  wise  counsehu',  a  trustful,  ])ublic 
servant  ami  as  a  man  cd'  sterling,  irreproachable 
character. 

Charles  ( ■.  Dame  is  a  descendant  «(  .lolni  Dame, 
(formerly  spelled  Dam  and  Damme),  who  came  from 
England  in  liK'-''.  with  Captain  Thomas  Wiggin  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Dover,  N.  II.  .lohii  Dame 
signed  the  celebrated  protest  of  Hill  ;  was  (me  of  the 
first  deacons  of  the  First  Church  in  Dover  (l(;:;:i)  and 
was  iirominent  in  the  public  alfairs  ol'  this  early 
colony  on  the  l'iseata(|Ua. 

Judge  Dame,  of  Rochester,  .\.  II.;  Jonalhan  Dame, 
for  many  years  a  bank  cashier  in  I'over,  X.  11.  ;  and 
Harriet  F.  Dame,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature   for  her  tender  services 
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to  the  sick  ami   wounded    in    the  tield    for  four  years, 
l.sCl-ri.'i,  are  also  of  this  family. 

(.'harles  C.  Dame*  is  of  the  eighth  generation  from 
,lolin  Dame,  the  original  emigrant,  viz. :  .lohn'.  .lohii'. 
.T(din  ■,  Uichard',  llenjaniin',  Samuel'',  .loseph",  Charles 
C."  Saniud''  and  Olive  (Tuttle)  Dame  resided  in 
Wakelield,  X.  11.,  where  their  children  were  born, 
.loseph",  their  eldest  son,  was  born  May  1,  I'xi,  who, 
by  his  wife,  Satira.  had  eight  children,  viz. :  Mary 
Ann",  born  April  ll>,  IMT  ;  Charles  C.\  born  .lime  .'>. 
1819;  Loarami  B.\  born  Xovember  17,  ISl'l  ;  .loseph 
Calvin-,  born  March  19,  1824  ;  Luther",  born  March 
3,  ]S2G;  Marshall  MorrilT,  born  .Tuly  9,  ISliS  ;  Saliia 
.v.",  born  December  20,  ISI'.O;  and  Anna  Chase,  born 
May  1-t,  1883. 

Charles  Chase  Danu--.  married  1-" ranees  A.  Little 
of  X'ewbury,  Mass.,  Se|itember  1,1S42.  They  have 
had  four  children,  two  of  whom  survive,  the  others 
having  died  in  childhood. 

Jh-.  Dame  was  born  .Tunc  o,  1819,  at  Kittery  I'oint, 
District  of  JIaine,  Commonwealth  of  >[assaeliusetts, 
wdiere  his  jiarents  resided.  His  father,  born  in 
Wakefield,  N.  H.,  was  the  first  person  in  that  town  to 
enlist  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
McCleary,  Kittery  Point.  After  his  military  service 
he  settled  in  Kittery  and  married,  December  2,  181-1, 
Satira,  daughter  of  Joshua  T.  Chase,  of  Kittery,  who 
was  a  man  of  note  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
suffrages  of  the  inhabitants,  for  representative  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston  for  the  seven  successive 
years  jtrevious  to  the  separation,  and  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  in  Maine  for  the  nine  years  next 
al'ter  the  separatiaii. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Dame  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Aiiuila  Cha.se',  of  Xewbiiry,  .Mass.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hampton  (  ir,:;9i.  but 
in  U)4(i  removed  to  X'ewbury,  and  rei-eived  several 
grants  of  land  there.  He  was  the  lirst  idiot  on  Mer- 
riniac  River,  and  was  a  master  mariner.  Thomas 
Chase-,  son  of  Aquila'  and  .\nne  (  Wheeleri  Chase,  a 
resident  of  X'ewbury,  was  the  father  of  Kev.  .losiah 
Clia.se'',  born  X'ovember  30,  171:!  ill.  C.  173N).  who 
was  ordained  as  the  first,  minister  over  Spruce  ('reek 
Parish,  Kittery,  September  19,  17o().  He  married,  in 
1743,  Sarah  Tufts,  who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Governor  Brad.street.  Joseph  Tufts  C'hase'',  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Charles  C.  Dame,  was  a  grand- 
sou  of  Rev.  Josiali,  who  for  thirty-eight  years  wa.s 
tlie  minister  at  Spruce  Creek. 

Jose|di  Dame"  was  a  school-master,  and  taught  for 
several  years,  prior  and  sub.se(|Uent  to  his  marriage,at 
X'ew  Castle,  X.  H.,  to  which  town  the  family  moved 
when  Charles  ('.  was  seven  years  of  age.  The  family 
returned  to  Kittery  Point  four  years  after,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  the  lad,  Charles  C.,  he.irau  life  lor 
himself  He  worked  at  honorable  employment,  and 
attended  the  usual  winter  school  of  that  time.  He 
was  a  student,  a  boy-farmer,  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  a 
youthful  mariner,  as  opportunity  presented.     .\t   the 
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age  of  fourteen  years  he  attended  the  High  School  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  one  year.  The  winter  after 
he  was  sixteen  he  undertook  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  taught  school  at  Kittery  Foreside,  Maine. 
His  teaching  had  quickened  his  own  desire  for  more 
knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  en- 
tered the  South  Newmarket  Academy  and  pursued 
an  academic  education,  lie  subsequently  taught  in 
Brentwood,  N.  H.,  and  in  .lune,  1839,  came  by  re- 
■quest  to  Newbury,  the  bdnic  of  his  ancestors,  and 
.  took  charge  of  the  school  at  the  "  Upper  Green." 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  a  grammar  school  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  he  accepted  on  the  7th  of  February,  1841. 
Another  promotion  awaited  him ;  for.  May  2,  1842, 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  South  Male  Grammar 
School  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, transferred  by  the  school  committee  of  this  city 
to  the  Brown  High  School.  His  health  being  some- 
what impaired  by  his  continued  application  to  pri- 
vate study  and  teaching,  he  resigned  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1849,  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
shore,  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  South  America. 
He  was  absent  two  years.  Returning  to  Newbury- 
port, with  his  health  and  strength  fully  restored,  he 
■was  invited  in  the  fall  of  18ol  to  take  charge  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School, 
Boston,- then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
successful  private  schools  in  the  country.  Here  he 
taught  for  nine  years,  but  resigned  in  1860,  and 
opened  a  law-office  in  Boston,  having  been  admitted 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  8th  of  September,  1859.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  District  of  Mas.sachusetts,  October  17, 
1859,  and  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  March  22,  1870. 
He  retained  his  residence  in  Newburyport  while 
teaching  in  I^nn  and  Boston,  and  akso  while  i)rac- 
ticing  law  in  the  latter  city.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the  Filth  District  of  Massachusetts, — a  po- 
sition whirh  he  lield  under  the  successive  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  .Tohnson,  Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield  and  yVrthur,  until  August  1,  188.3.  The 
field  of  his  official  care  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1875 
by  the  addition  by  consolidation  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  the  Si.\th,  Seventh  and  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
Districts  of  Massachusetts.  During  his  fifteen  years 
of  public  service  as  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
though  the  average  collections  were  one  million 
of  dollars  per  year,  the  government  did  not  lose 
a.  dollar  by  his  administration,  nor  were  there  any 
■discrepancies  in  his  accounts.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  service  his  accounts  were  prom|>tly  adjusted  and 
settled,  Mr.  Dame  having  ]>roved  himself  a  model 
officer  in  both  method  and  manner.  The  great  in- 
crease in  his  duties  and  cares,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
solidation of  1875.  cause<l  him  to  entirelv  forego  the 


practice  of  law  until  1883,  when  he  opened  a  law- 
ofiice  in  Newburyport,  where  he  still  resides  and 
pursues  his  chosen  profession.  His  residence  is  on 
the  easterly  side  of  High  Street,  between  Bromfield 
and  Marlboro'  Streets.  It  is  a  large,  comfortable 
dwelling,  —  the  same  in  which  he  established  his 
home  in  1842,  and  the  same  house  in  which  he  tar- 
ried when  he  came  to  Newburyport  in  June.  1839. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  and  a  member 
of  the  various  educational  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Veteran 
Artillery  Company  of  Newburyport,  also  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  former  in  1870,  and  is 
at  present  judge  advocate. 

Mr.  Dame  has  been  interested  in  national  and 
State  politics  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Newburyport,  of  its  Common  Coulicil  and 
of  its  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  1886  he  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
conservative  action,  careful  expenditure  and  a  studied 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1868,  to  represent  the 
Fourth  Essex  District.  Originally  he  was  a  Whig, 
but  at  the  formation  of  the  Eepublican  party  he  gave 
it  his  adhesion  and  has  since  been  identified  with  it. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  appointment  as  collector, 
but  under  the  order  of  President  Hayes,  in  regard  to 
officers  of  the  national  government  identifying  them- 
selves with  local  politics,  he  resigned  that  position. 
He  was  reiilaced  upon  that  committee  in  the  year  1886. 
Mr.  Dame  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  has  given  to  its  interests 
his  best  thought  and  strength.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Revere  Lodge,  in  Boston,  in  1857  ;  of  St.  An- 
drew's Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  of  Boston  Oom- 
mandery  K.  T.,  in  1858,  and  of  Boston  Council  of 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  in  1859.  He  received  the 
Ineffable  Degrees  in  Raymond  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1862  ;  in  Raymond  Council  of 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  in  Mt.  Calvary  Chapter  ot 
Rose  Croix,  and  in  Massachusetts  Consistory,  all  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1862.  On  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1863,  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Sujireme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-Gen- 
eral of  the  Thirty-third  and  last  Degree  of  the  North- 
ern Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
America — an  honor  to  which  his  valuable  services  to 
Freemasonry  well  entitled  him. 

He  was  Worshipful  Master  of  Revere  Lodge  in  1860 
and  1>*61,  High  Priest  of  St.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch 
Chapterin  1861  and  1862,  havingservedasKingin  1860 
and  as  Scribe  in  1859,  and  previously  held  subordinate 
offices  in  that  Chapter.  He  was  Grand  King  of  the 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  in  1862. 
Having  received  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Boston 
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(.'i)iiiiii:iiiiK'ry  k'.  T.  in  IS.'iS,  lie  was  tlu-  iMiiiiinit 
('oiiinuiiulfr  of  that  Body  in  18tiii-li7. 

Sir  ClinrK's  C.  Dame  was  Coinnjandcr  of  Hugh  De 
ravens  ConirnaiKU'ry  K.  T.,  of  Mflrosf,  while  it 
woikcil  uiiili  T  a  dispcnsalioii,  ami  liy  his  I'tlorts  in  its 
lieliair  won  llic  cstofni  and  lovi'  of  all  his  associates. 
He  is  an  honorary  inenduT  of  that  Hody.  He  is  an 
hon..rary  lurriilKi-  of  ail  tlu-  .Masonic  liodies,  Lod-^e, 
( 'haptcr  and  ( 'onmiandciy,  in  his  adopted  city,  and  in 
l.S67,when  a  new  lodge  of  A.  F.  and  .\.  M.  was  consti- 
tuted in  Cieorgetowu,  IMass.,  the  Brethren  intirested 
gave  it  the  name  of  Charles  C.  Dame  Lodge.  He  was 
the  Illustrious  Commander  of  Boston  Consistory,  A. 
and  A.  Kite,  in  the  years  18ii:!,  lSi;4  and  ISG.').  He 
held  the  othce  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  the  (trand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  A.  F.  and  A.M.,  in  F'^Gl',  lSt;:i 
and  1864,  and  was  elected  (iraiid  Master  of  Masons 
in  Massachusetts  in  ISt;.'),  ISili;  and  \K<u.  He  became, 
by  unanimous  election,  in  is^l,  a  nieniber  of  tlie 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  tirand  Lodge  of  .ALissa- 
chusetts  for  two  years,  and  has  been  continueil  upon 
that  Board  until  the  present  time. 

December  lU,  1884,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Masonic  Education  and  Charity  Trust,  lie  was  elected 
a  Trustee  thereof,  for  tlie  term  of  seven  years  Irom 
.lanuary  1, 1884,  and  at  the  organization  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trustees  he  was  elected  its  Secretary,  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies. 

He  has  also  served  on  prominent  special  commit- 
tees of  tlie  ( irand  Lodge,  to  who.>,e  work  he  always 
brought  that  sound  judgment  and  conservative  action 
for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

In  no  other  position  which  he  lias  held  were  his 
an.xieties  and  res|)Onsibilities  greater  than  during  his 
term  of  three  years  as  (.4rand  ^Master  of  .Masons  in 
Alassachusetts.  The  Grand  Lodg<'  had  [ireviously 
voted  that  its  Temple  should  be  built  (the  Ibundation 
was  laid),  and  that  thedebt  should  be  paid,  but  it  pro- 
vide<l  no  means  with  which  to  do  either.  M.  W. 
Charles  C.  Dame  continued  the  building,  on  the  site 
imrehased  and  on  the  foundation  laid,  through  two 
years  of  business  dejiression  and  of  ceaseless  anxiety, 
when,  his  own  restjurces  being  exhausted,  nothing  but 
herculean  labor  and  an  heroic  .soul  could  prevent  im- 
mediate and  absolute  disaster.  The  Irieiids  of  the 
Masonic  Institution,  by  the  elforts  of  the  <irand  Mas- 
ter, gave  their  assistance,  and  at  his  solicitation  li.  W. 
Sereno  D.  Nickerson  bi'came  a  member  of  llic  Board 
of  Directors,  and  entered  upon  the  duly  of  snrnioiint- 
ing  tlie  dilfu'ulties  which  embarra-seil  the  (uanil 
Lodge. 

The  work  .)f  building  did  not  cease,  and  the  iir(.[)- 
crty  of  the  (irand  Lodge  did  not  sutler.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  struggle,  in  wliicdi  Brethren  with  brave  hearts 
and  an)i>le  resources  gathered  around  and  sup|>orted 
their  Grand  Master  in  this  work — the  greatest  the  Fra- 
ternity ever  undiTtook  in  Ma.ssacliusetts.  In  1807  the 
Temple, on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets, 
was  dedicated,  with  elaborate  and  solemn  services,  in 


the  presence  of  I'resident  Amlrcw  .iohnson,  of  dis- 
tinguished Freemasons  from  dillerent  States,  and  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  Massachusetts  Brethren.  .M.W. 
Charles  C.  Dame  triumphed  in  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  a  triumjdi  serornl  only  to  that  when,  in  18.s.'5, 
tlie  entire  debt  of  the  (Mand  Lo.lge  was  wiped  out. 

The  character  and  ability  of  Hon.  Charles  Chase 
Dame  are  apparent  from  the  foregoing  facts. 

Of  limited  opportunities  in  boyhood,  like  many 
others,  working  his  way  upward  in  the  world,  persist- 
ent, studious,  honorable,  he  has  attained  a  place  in 
theesteemof  the  community  wliiidi  commands  respect, 
veneration  and  love.  Unassuming,  .iiid,  to  sonie  ex- 
tent, diffident,  he  possesses  powers  of  e.\ecutio[i,  as 
well  as  of  judgment,  which  cannot  be  easily  batHed. 
True  to  his  sense  of  right,  calm  amidst  anxieties, 
manifold  in  resources,  fearless  of  opposition,  generous 
and  kind,  his  great  rule  in  life  seems  to  have  been, 
"To  do  to  others  as  he  woiibl  be  done  by."  He  is  re- 
spected near  and  far  by  all  who  have  met  him  ;  he  is 
beloved  by  all  who  share  an  intimate  ae(juaintance 
with  hiin.  Li  form  he  is  the  en[bo<linieiit  of  health 
and  strength  ;  of  mind,  clear  and  logical  ;  <d' heart, 
tender  and  sympathizing;  honorable  in  every  rela- 
tion, true  under  every  circumstance.  Such  a  man  is 
Charles  Chase  Dame,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  county. 


AI.r.EItT  CTSHIXN  riTCdjii;.' 
Titcomb  is  an  honorable  name  in  the  annals  f)f  our 
town.  William  was  the  first,  coming  Irom  Newbury, 
England,  on  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  in  KJ.'U.  The  next 
year  he  was  at  Newbury,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker, 
founding  a  town  bearing  the  name  of  their  tiu-mer 
residence.  Many  of  their  associate  settlers  were  from 
the  same  neighborhood.  His  name  ap|)ears  as  an 
original  land-holder.  He  was  a  farmer  ;  a  man  of 
education  and  means;  was  a  freeman  in  11142,  select- 
man in  lti4<i,  representative  to  General  f^iurt  in 
lii'io  and  always  inHuential  in  church  and  town  af- 
fairs. In  the  long  contest  between  the  majority  of  the 
First  Church  and  Mr.  Barker,  on  church  government, 
he  was  active  on  the  popular  side — that  the  people, 
not  the  pastor,  should  rule.  Mr.  I'arker  h.id  been 
willing  to  />i-nni/  such  control;  they  claimed  it  of 
ric/ht.  The  Puritans  were  jealous  of  all  encroaehment.s 
upon  civil  or  ecclesiastical  freedom.  Bancroft  says: 
"  They  asked  no  absolution  ;  they  raised  no  altar; 
they  invoked  no  saints  ;  they  paid  no  tithes  ;  they  .saw- 
in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man.  The  church,  as 
a  place  of  worship,  was  nothing  but  a  meeting-house. 
They  dug  no  graves  in  consecrated  ground;  they 
married  without  a  minister  and  buried  their  dead 
without  a  |)rajer.''  Cherisjiing  such  ideas,  they  re- 
belled against  authority  not  confirmed  by  tlie  people, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  notify  Mr.  Parker  that  they  had 
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voted  his  suspension.  Tlie  court  being  apiiealed  to  liovv- 
ever,  sustained  the  pastor,  and  William  Titcomh,  with 
others,  was  fined.  He  died  in  lti76,  leaving  children 
horn  to  him  by  his  wife,  Joanna  Bartlett.  By  his  will 
his  son  Penuel  was  his  heir. 

Early  the  Titcombs  owned  land  in  what  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  town,  back  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
on  Greenleaf  street,  where  the  Boston  and  Maine 
freight  station  stands,  and  in  j^rocess  of  time  they  had 
estates  in  other  parts  of  Byfield,  West  Newbury  and 
Xewburyport,  as  they  are  now  called.  When  the 
water-side  became  the  chief  place  of  business,  we  find 
them  both  below  and  above  Market  Square,  owning 
wharves  and  stores.  William,  many  years  a  revenue 
officer,  was  located  just  below  where  the  Custom- 
House  now  stands.  Josiah  was  just  above  the  Mar- 
ket, on  Broadway,  when  it  was  a  broad  way,  before 
encroachments  had  narrowed  it.  He  had  a  fine  man- 
sion at  the  head  of  what  was  then  Titcomb's  wharf, 
where  he  gave  the  most  fashionable  parties,  the  gen- 
tlemen wearing  wigs  and  short  clothe.s  with  silver 
knee  and  shoe-buckles  ;  the  ladies  wearing  caps  and 
ruffles,  after  their  fashion;  and  all  drinking  punch 
from  the  silver  cups  common  in  that  day.  There,  too, 
the  servant  girls  received  their  loversatthe  back-doors, 
and  charmed  them  in  the  corners  of  the  big  fire-places 
o'  winter  nights  beside  the  oak  logs  on  huge  and- 
irons. It  isonlyabout  thirty  years  since  fire  devoured 
the  building.  Near  by  was  the  blacksmith's  .shop  be- 
longing to  the  gallant  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  colonial  times.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  still  stands  the  Hodge  house,which  belonged 
to  Michael  Hodge,  who  married  one  of  Josiah's  daugh- 
ters. Above,  near  the  east  corner  of  Green  and  Merri- 
mac  Streets,  was  the  residence  of  the  redoubtable  Gene- 
ral Jonathan  Titcomb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  thought  he  was  entitled  to  sleep  o'  night.*, 
and  when  a  company  beating  a  bass-drum  heeded  not 
his  order  to  depart  in  peace,  having  only  his  night- 
clothes  about  his  person,  he  rushed  into  the  street  and 
thrust  his  trusty  sword  through  the  drum-head, 
silencing  it  forever.  On  Market  Street  was  the  home 
of  Master  George  and  Honorable  Enoch,  the  birth- 
place of  generations  of  Titcombs.  Then  there  was 
Samuel,  after  whom  TitcombStreet  was  named,  living 
on  State  Street,  where  the  John  Carr  hou-e  now 
stands,  who  owned  the  whole  square  from  High  to 
Harris,  and  from  State  to  Green  Street,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  site  of  the  Wolfe  Tavern.  Captain 
John  Buntin  married  his  daughter  llebecca,  and  with 
the  bride  received  the  house-lot  on  the  south  corner  of 
the  square  named,  where  three  generations  of  Buntins 
liave  had  a  home.  Samuel  was  a  rich  merchant,  and 
had  estates  in  West  Newbury  and  Pelham,  and  Sa- 
lem, New  Ham|)shire. 

We  may  not  stop  for  all  the  details.  What  we  have 
said  of  William,  the  root  of  the  prolific  tree  that  has 
extended  its  branches  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  true  of  them  all.  They  are  a  race 
sturdy  and  strong,  excelling  in  mental  culture,  fur- 
nishing teachers,  preachers  and  business  men  of  high 
character.  They  have  been  eminent  in  the  churches, 
inclined  to  godly  works  and  conversation,  thrifty  and 
wealthy  above  the  average  of  families,  and  as  brave  and 
fearless  defenders  of  liberty  and  right  as  the  country 
has  ever  had. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  the  names  alone  of  the 
many  Titcombs  who  won  renown  in  war,  but  no  one 
of  them  stands  higher  than  that  of  Colonel  Moses, 
who,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times, 
was  a  slave-holder.  We  find  under  date  of  1739, 
William  Johnson,  shipwright,  "  giving,  granting,sell- 
ing  and  conveying  to  Moses  Titcomb,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  a  certain  negro  man  named  Cam- 
bridge, of  twenty-one  years,"  and  affirming  that  the 
"said  Moses  Titcomb,  his  heirs  and  administrators, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  deed,  have,  hold,  use  and  im- 
prove the  said  negro  man  Cambridge,  during  the 
whole  of  his  natural  life."  Colonel  Moses  was  born 
in  1700,  to  William  Titcomb,  whose  wife  was  Anne 
Cottle,  and  she  was  also  a  slave-owner,  for  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  First  Church  of  Newbury  can  now 
be  seen  a  head-stone  to  one  of  Mrs.  Cottle's  slaves. 
The  Cottles  lived  on  what  is  now  Bromfield  Street, 
formerly  "  Cottle's  Lane,"  and  were  quite  rich.  Anne 
was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  town,  traditions  say. 
Then  Colonel  Moses  married  Merriam  Currier,  and 
hisdaughter  became  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Tracy,  whose 
house  was  what  is  now  the  Puldic  Library  building — 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  of  many  estates  on  the  land,  of 
whole  fleets  of  ships  on  the  seas,  and  also  of  unbound- 
ed liberality,  public  spirit  and  patriotism.  We  see, 
therefore,  how  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb,  himself  a 
blacksmith,  with  his  fires  burning  at  the  head  of  the 
first  wharf  below  Green  Street,  had  a  use  for  men  ser- 
vants and  maid  servants,  and  how  he  could  draw 
funds  for  his  uses  in  war. 

From  the  portrait  of  him,  as  we  have  seen  it,  he 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  large,  stately,  with  broad 
shoulders,  abundant  dark  hair,  full  black  eyes  and  a 
lovely  mouth ;  he  did  credit  to  the  pretty  Anne 
Cottle,  his  mother,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  and  military  leaders  that  Essex  County  ever 
produced.  He  was  the  best  type  of  those  whom  na- 
ture designs  for  noblemen.  With  every  muscle  devel- 
oped in  the  active  labors  of  his  business,  he  stood, 
towering  above  the  average  man  like  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man athlete  of  ancient  days.  When  in  his  military 
career,  his  soldiers  needed  amusement,  as  they  tired 
in  the  delays  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  he  could 
beat  any  man  in  the  regiment  in  pitching  heavy 
quoits,  throw  any  one  in  wrestling,  excel  any  in 
lifting,  and  was  its  fearle.ss  as  he  was  strong.  In  that 
war,  under  Gen.  Pepperell,  holding  commission  as 
major,  from  his  own  means,  he  furnished  a  battery  of 
five  forty-two  pounders,  called  Titcomb's  battery. 
Hutchinson  says:  "  It  did  as  great  execution  as  any 
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biUtery  in  the  rriliicUiiii  of  ilu-  ritv  ;"  :uiil  liis  ic:iili-  ' 
iiess  to  engage  in  tlio  iiinsl  liuzanloli.s  part  nl'  tliu 
sol-vice  "was  a(,'kiio\vU>cl::('cl  ami  aii|>laU'U.l.''  lie  J 
rcturiu'il  fnim  the  vietoiiuus  eoiUest  witii  liii,'h  Illin- 
ois, briiiiriiis,'  as  a  memorial  tropliy  the  iHiiiib-shell 
tlial  now  decorates  tlie  stone  post  at  tlie  corner  of 
31i<l<ile  anil  Inilepeiidcnt  Streets.  Laier,  in  IT-'io,  he 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  on  the  extreme  riL'lit  of 
Gen.  Joiinson's  line,  in  tlie  battle  of  Lake  (u-oriie. 
As  he  approaeheil  the  enemy's  breast-works,  ami  was 
near  thereto,  tor  the  preservation  ol'  his  men  he  or- 
dered them  to  lie  down,  where  they  were  covered 
from  view  by  the  bnshes,  while,  the  better  to  di- 
rect them,  he  stood  behind  a,  [>ine  tree,  an  Indian, 
creepinj;  aero.ss  a  swamp  to  the  rear,  lired  upon  and 
killed  him.  As  his  men  retn-aled,  his  body  was  never 
recovered. 

Col.  Titeonib  was  a  lucmber  of  the  I'ir-st  Church 
(now  Unitarian),  and  a  close  friend  of  his  pastor. 
llev.  John  Lowell,  who  preached  a,  farewell  sermoii 
when  the  regiment  left  and  a  Itiiicral  sermon  on  the 
return.  Ilis  language  could  only  be  justitled  by 
Col.  Titeomli's  fame  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  for  he 
.spoke  of  his  loss  as  a  national  calamity  wdiieh  would 
be  mourned  by  the  whole  country. 

Among  other  military  men  of  the  fLiinily  we  may 
not  liirget  (ieneral  Jonathan  Titcomb,  ndio  was  also  a 
Christian  .soldier — an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished liimself  in  the  battle  ol'  IMiode  Island,  under 
General  Sullivan.  Lafayette  declared  it  the  l)est- 
fouglit  battle  during  the  Kevolutionary  War.  ami  said 
that  the  conduct  of  Generals  Lovell  and  Titcomb. 
commanding  the  .Massachusetts  troops,  was  deserving 
of  "higliprai.se;'' in  fact,  it  was  a  vii'tory  wrung  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat,  (ieneral  Titcomb  was  a 
member  of  the  eonvention  that  framed  the  Constitu-  ' 
tion  ;  was  Ueprcsentative  of  the  first  Legi.slaHire  after 
the  evacuation  of  Boston;  was  tirsi  naval  ollicer  of 
this  port  ;  and  was  chief  of  the  committee  of  reeep- 
tiim  wdien  Washington  wa.s  here,  in  ]7:m).  llisdeath 
occurred  in  1M7.  ■ 

Under  ( ieneral  Tit(tomb  in    the    battle     of   Khode 
Island  v.;h  .Major    lOiioch.  born   in   17")l',  who  died  in 
1814,  full  of  honors,  I'or  few  men    were   ever   held    in 
higher  esteem  by  the   town,     lie   was   an   e.\em|)laiy 
Christian — deacon  of  the  first    I'lesbyterian    Church,  - 
and  afterwards  ofthe  Second  I're^byterian,    of  wdiicli 
he  was  one  ofthe  founders,  almost  its  t'ather;  at  least 
he  was  its  most  liberal   friend  ;  he  gave   a    thousand 
dollars  towards   building  the   "  meetin.g-house,"  and  ' 
ceased  his  contributions  for   its   sujiport  only   at  his 
death.     It  was  through  him  that  Timothy  Dexter  gave 
the  bell  that   now  calls    the  people   to   their   weekly 
worship.     Asa  magistrate,  which    he   was   for   miuiy  1 
years,  it  became  his  duty  to  sentence  Timothy   to  the  \ 
house  of  correction  for  "  imbibing"  too  freely  ;  Dexter  I 
rode  to  the    prison    in   his   own  coach,   as   Jonathan 
Pluimner,  his  poet,  wrote,  his  horses  "champing  their  • 
lib 


silver  hits.''  1  lis  sentence  was  soon  remiiied  by  the 
kindly  intervention  ofKsi|uire  fimndi,  whom  he  wouhl 
gladly  have  remunerated.  W'iieii  the  money  was  de- 
clined, he  gave  it  for  the  bell,  ndiich  was  cast  in  Kng- 
land,  with  Timothy's  name  on  tlie  rim  of  it  as  donor. 
Hon.  Enoch  held  many  positions  of  lionorand  trust. 
He  was  a  niember  oi  the  *  'onstitutional  ('onvciition  ; 
a  Kepresentativeand  aSenator  in  the  Legislature  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  lor  twenty -eight  successive  yeais  town 
treasurer.  He  declined  lunlier  elections  only  when 
failing  health  warned  him  of  approaching  dissolution. 
The  profound  respect  ofthe  people  for  this  man,  who 
had  .served '■  his  day  and  generation"  in  peace  and 
war,  in  i  hureh  and  state,  was  indicated  at  his  funeral, 
wdicii  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession  was  at  the 
grave  on  Burying  Hill,  before  tlie  last  of  the  mourners 
had  left  the  house  on  .Market  Street.  He  died  in  LSI  4, 
agedsi.xty-two. 

Hon.  Enoch  was  the  father  of  Francis,  who  marriexl 
.Aliss  Sallie  1).  Dodd,  of  Salem.  He  was  a  silver- 
smith, learned  his  trade  of  William  Moulton,  and  was 
a  long  time  in  his  employ.  I'rancis  was  the  father  of 
seven  children — five  sons  and  two  daughters — all  of 
w  liom  have  passed  through  "  the  gates  ajar''  and  gone 
to  their  linal  rest,  except  .\lbert  C.  Titcomb,  born  in 
1S))1,  whom  we  have  chosen  as  the  living  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  and  herewith  present  his   portrait. 

Albert  C.  obtained  tlie  rudiments  of  a  common- 
school  education  in  his  native  town,  and  was  left  to 
finish  it  by  intercouise  with  the  people  and  by  travels 
and  observations  in  this  "  wide,  wide  world."  He  was 
one  of  the  pii|.ils  of  .Masters  Coolidge,  Caldwell  and 
Lead,  will)  mana>,'ed  the  "  monitoriar'  .school  on  the 
west  end  of  the  Mall,  from  wdiich  he  graduated  to 
liegiii  life  for  himsell  at  fourteen,  in  the  drv-goods 
store  of  Joseph  F.  Toppaii  on  Slate  Street.  Alter  that 
he  was  clerking  in  Bosion,  two  years,  when,  in  1X4'.),  tlie 
California  gold  fever,  which  carried  oil'  so  many  of 
our  young  men,  .struck  him.  He  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  from  this  port,  in  the  brig  "  (Jharlotte," 
t'aptain  William  liartlett,  paying  fifty  dollars  pa.ssage 
money  and  winking  out  the  remaining  fifty  dollars 
before  the  mast ;  the  voyage  was  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  reciuired  just  six  months.  He  was  an  argo- 
naut seeking  the gfddeii  fleece.  On  the  2;!d  day  of 
July,  IS4'.i,  he  landed  inastrange  city  without  monev 
and  without  friends  to  help  him.  He  remained  in 
t.'alifornia  two  years,  mining  and  clerking  ;  llien  he 
sailed  for  Kelejo,  Central  America.  Here  he  invested 
his  funds  in  the  hotel  business,  and  in  purchasing 
coffee  and  shipping  the  same  to  San  l''ranciseo.  The 
prospect  of  success  was  good,  as  the  expectation  was 
that  lielejo  would  become  an  important  place  ;  but 
suddenly  it  was  left  off  "  the  main  road  of  travel"  by 
theopeningof  the  I'ortof  Virgin  Bay,  whichshorlened 
the  distance,  via  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  over  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stampede  that  followed  left  Itelejo 
desolate,  and  the  investments  .Air.  Titcomb  had  there 
made   worthless.     The   spring    of    IS.I-j    found    him 
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twenty  years  old,  at  home,  somewhat  broken  in 
health,  but  not  subdued  in  spirit. 

llis  next  venture  was  iu  the  machine-.shop  of  the 
Bartlett  Mills,  under  Herbert  A.  Ingraham,  master 
mechanic,  agreeing  to  work  for  six  months  without 
compensation,  to  learn  a  trade.  At  the  end  of'two 
months  Mr,  John  Balch,  agent  of  the  corporation, 
pleased  with  his  industry  and  skill,  put  his  name 
on  the  pay-roll  at  forty-two  cents  u  day ;  and  when 
his  six  months  had  expired,  he  was  in  a  machine- 
shop  in  Koxbury  for  one  year ;  and  thence  went 
into  the  shop  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Fall  Kiver  Rail- 
road till  1855.  That  ended  his  career  as  a  machin- 
ist. Nexthewas  engaged  fora  traveling  salesman  with 
Robinson,  Potter  »^  Co.,  maiiufecturing  jewelers, 
at  Providence,  K.  I.,  for  two  years.  After  that  he 
was  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  himself  in  the 
South  and  West,  with  a  wholesale  and  retail  store, 
for  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  at  Mobile,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  permanent  residence.  He  did  a  pros- 
perous business,  and  made  many  friends  in  Alabama 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Mobile  Cadets,  which  was 
composed  of  the  Hite  of  the  city — the  flower  of 
Southern  chivalry,  ready  for  the  fight  when  the  boom- 
ing shells  on  Sumter's  walls  announced  the  opening 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  had  but  little  time  to  decide 
which  side  he  would  take;  nor  did  he  hesitate.  "I 
am  Northern  born  and  Northern  bred,"  he  said.  "  Jly 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  every  war  for  American  liberty  has  found 
them  in  the  field  ;  I  go  to  my  kindred."  He  ex- 
perienced some  difliculty  in  getting  himself  and  wife 
out  of  the  country,  and  a  property  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  abandoned  to  confisca- 
tion. Again  he  was  to  begin  the  world  anew  ;  and 
this  time  with  a  debt  of  many  thousands  owed 
in  New  York.  But  he  was  not  apj)alled.  An  hon- 
e.st  purpose  and  a  brave  heart  remained,  and  they 
carried  liim  tlirough.  He  met  his  creditors,  who 
knew  him,  believed  and  trusted  him  ;  and  in  ISG.S  he 
was  re-established  in  the  same  business  in  the  West 
Indies — at  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Curayoa, 
the  latter  a  free  port,  so  near  the  coast  as  to  have  a 
large  trade  with  South  America,  which  was  then 
opened  to  lain.  His  receipts  were  in  gold,  which 
was  at  a  high  premium  ut  home,  and  he  was  soon 
able  to  redeem  his  outstanding  notes.  .\11  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors  were  paid  in  gold.  "  1  took 
your  gold  from  you,"  he  said,  "  and  1  return  your 
gold  to  you  with  the  premium  that  goes  with  it." 
They  receipted  his  bills  and  sent  him  com|ilimentary 
letters,  of  whicli  he  is  justly  i)roud,  as  will  be  his 
children  after  him. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  admiration  that  we  follow  him 
thus  far  in  life;  see  him  a  poor  boy,  steady,  industri- 
ous, honest;  watch  him  working  his  passage  around 
Cape  Horn  ;  seeking  wealth  in  the  golden  sands  ; 
overcoming  difllculties  in  Central  America;  resisting 
Rebellion  at  the  South  ;  retrieving  his  fortunes  in  the 


West  Indies;  re-establishing  financial  credit  in  New 
York;  and  trusting  to  his  own  hands,  head  and  heart 
in  making  the  road  to  success  before  he  traveled  over 
it.  All  along  he  cherished  his  first  love  for  Califor- 
nia, and  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit  he 
was  away  to  the  State  where  his  hopes  and  affections 
centered.  For  seven  years,  from  1868,  he  was  of  the 
firm  of  Titcomb  &  Williams,  wholesale  dealers  in 
watches,  diamonds  and  jewelry  in  San  Francisco;  and 
after  that  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  house,  the  business  increasing  till  his  sales  reached 
$250,000  per  annum.  He  became  a  leader  in  his 
trade,  and  was  president  of  the  Wholesale  Jewelry 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  Chiefly  his  business 
was  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  Mexican  ports 
on  the  south  to  Washington  Territory  on  the  north. 
Over  the  waters  it  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
in  the  interior  it  was  known  as  far  as  Utah,  which  he 
visited  himself,  making  the  acquaintance  of  John  W. 
Young,  son  of  Brigham  Young,  the  late  president  of 
the  JMormons,  and  also  of  H.  B.  Clawson,  the  man- 
ager of  the  great  central  house,  "  Zion's  Co-operative 
Mercantile  Institution," 

He  employed  commercial  travelers  and  peisonally 
visited  the  large  cities.  Since  1849,  Mr.  Titcoml)  has 
traveled  forty  times  to  California.  Once  he  went 
around  the  Horn,  six  times  through  Central  America 
and  via  Panama,  and  the  remaining  trips  across  the 
continent  overland  by  rail. 

In  his  business  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Twice  has  he  married, — first  to  Miss  Ellen  Graves 
in  1860,  a  lovely  woman  who  bore  him  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  died  early  and  the  other,  William  Graves 
Titcomb,  is  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Walthani 
Watch  Company,  Boston.     She  died  in  1882. 

Two  years  later  he  married  Hitta  Louise,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  Amos  C.  Clement,  of 
Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
Albert  Clement,  and  an  infant  daughter. 

He  is  now  retired  from  active  business,  enjoying 
his  vacation  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  homes  on 
High  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Morss,  the  well-known  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  is  himself,  as  were  his  parents,  of  the  same 
religious  faith,  and  given  to  Christian  benevolence 
and  the  propagation  of  the  truth  as  he  has  received  it. 
While  in  San  Francisco  he  was  one  of  the  rein- 
corporators  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  the  foremost  of  its  friends  in  aiding 
Kvangelist  Moody  to  raise  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars  to  free  it  from  debt. 

The  activity  of  his  jiast  has  unfitted  him  for  a 
life  of  indolence,  and  as  heretofore  he  makes  himself 
of  value  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Newburyport  Veteran  Association, 

At  the  recent  municipal  election  he  was  elected  bv 
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the  largest  majority  as  aKleiMiuui  Ironi  Waul  l*'<iur  on 
tUe  Iiulepenilfiit  I'itizeiis'  ticket. 

Mr.  Titcoinb  is  a  tlioroui.'h  sportsman,  passioiiatfly 
fond  of  his  dog  and  gun  and  tlir  pleasures  and 
excitement  of  the  chase. 

In  lii.s  travels  throngh  the  length  and  I'readlh  ol 
this  vast  <ontinent  he  has  had  many  and  varied 
oi)portnnities  to  gratify  tiiis  taste  ami  has  killed 
nearly  every  species  of  game  to  be  foiuid  in  America 

To  the  devotees  of  the  gun,  whose  opportunities  for 
hird-shooting  have  been  limited  to  the  waters  ot 
this  and  surrounding  parts,  an  ab.straet  from  an  article 
which  apjieared  in  the  Siii  Francisco  ( hronicle  of 
January,  ISs;?,  will  seem  remarkable.  We  quote: — 
"(Jn  Thursday  last  Mr.  A.  '.'.  Titeomb  bagged  one  hun- 
dred and  Ibrty-two  ducks  in  one  day  that  were  re- 
trieved, not  including  a  large  number  that  fell  in 
tules  and  were  lost.  This  bag  included  seventy-two 
canvas-backs,  fifty-two  sprigs,  four  mallards  and 
fourteen  teal.  It  is  doubtful  if  .Mr.  Titcomb's  record 
has  ever  been  beaten  on  this  coast." 

We  know  of  no  man  better  calculated  to  enjoy 
social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  i)rime  of  his  days, 
possessed  of  large  means,  active,  public-spirited, 
actuated  by  Cliristian  charity,  with  an  open  hand 
and  an  open  heart,  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of  otiiers 
and  the  snti'erings  of  friends,  he  attaches  to  himself  all 
within  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

A  cleaner,  gentler  or  more  kindly  nature  never  man 
possessed.  It  is  surprising  that  one  could  have  been 
so  much  about  the  world,  seeing  the  rough  and  dark 
as  well  as  the  light  and  sunny  sides,  and  kept  his 
mind  so  clean  and  his  heart  so  pure  and  childlike. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  weak  or  effeminate  about  him, 
for  in  the  defense  of  an  opinion  or  the  honor  of  a 
friend  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  It  is  true  of  him  that 
"his  flag  is  while  because  'tis  pure,  but  not  because 
his  soul  is  weak." 

With  an  open  countenance  and  a  pleasant  smile,  he 
wears  a  modest  and  unruffled  demeanor  tind  is 
always  the  same,  whatever  events  befall,  ready  for 
every  good  word  and  work. 

With  feminine  delicacy  and  tenderness,  he  is  still 
the  most  manly  of  men.  Large  and  liberal  in  his  views, 
he  exhiliits  no  envy  or  jealousy  ;  rejoicing  with  the 
glad,  sympathizing  with  the  sorrowing,  he  is  a  man 
to  be  loved,  one  who  will  sacrifice  for  a  friend  or 
forgive  an  enemy.  He  reminds  us  of  the  words  ol 
Whilticr  on  Joseidi  Sturge  : 

"  Tlic  very  guntlcst  (.f  iill  liiiiiuui  iwlurus,  i 

lltjoine.l  toci.nniKcNtri.n;-, 
Ami  lovo,  outatretcliiriK  imt.i  all  (toil's  crraturcs  ! 

With  sturdy  lull.-  uf  wmiiK. 


In  himwer.-«)iilli.-.l 
Tliut  Uiose  whu  jikIkc-.I  him  \>y  liis»ln'Mglh 
Saw  liut  n  ein^'lo  side. 

•  MiMi  niilcii,  l.i-tRi.v.M  hiMj  ;  1)111  his  zeal  socil 
llv  failiu.'  aii.t'l.y  fall  ; 
S..  laiKe  Ihr  (aitli  ill  luiiiian  liiii.l  he  elicrlsh 
And  in  Gods  love  fur  all." 


ftlll.tl'  III,M:V  f.l.t  Wll'ltV.' 
riiilip  llriiry  lilunipey  is  a  mrrrhaiit.  :ind  u.is  ap- 
parently lioin  :it  the  place  he  has  filled  and  does  now 
ociiipy,  tli.'iii  which  there  is  none  more  honorable  or 
U)i)\-v  uscliil.  'flieie  is  always  a  ruling  class  in  so- 
ciety — in  ihr  world,  dilleiinL'  acrordiiig  to  the  grade 
of  civilization  reached.  In  a  liarharoiis  a-c  it  is 
the  arislocraey  of  the  solilii  is  ;  and  the  point  of  the 
sword  writes  the  law  and  dctennincs  the  sovereignty. 
N'e.xt  after  comes  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  men 
claim  to  rule  simply  because  they  were  born  ;  above 
that  is  the  aristocracy  of  gold,  and  money  governs. 
To-day  the  mefchants— the  men  who  buy  and  sell, 
coiled  and  distribute — are  the  most  iiromini-iit,  re- 
spectable and  jiowerful  class.  Tiny  includi-  not 
alone  the  man  of  the  shop,  but  tin-  banker,  tli<'  money- 
changers, the  loaneis,  the  maiinfactiirers,  the  owners 
of  ships,  the  builders  of  cities  and  tin- dealers  in  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  values.  The  oeeiipation  of  the  mer- 
chant is  a  continued  scboid,  and  hence  in  the  large 
cities  they  are  the  most  distinguished  and  inllucntial 
men  of  the  land.  Congress  may  make  laws,  but  they 
make  Congress — which  is  oliednnt  to  this  will  :  and 
so  in  the  end  are  the  ]ieople,  the  loundatioii  of  all. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  a  iii.in  is  a  merchant,  wc 
say  what  is  most  honorable  to  him;  and  so  we  mean 
to  place  it  in  the  case  of  I'hilip  II.  Ijlumpcy,  who  is 
of  I'^rench  origin,  his  father  coming  from  those  b(dd 
and  sturdy  religionists,  the  Huguenots,  driven  out  (d 
France  by  persecutions,  wdio  have  in  themselves  and 
their  descendants  added  materially  to  the  best  poim- 
lation  in  America.  They  are  in  all  parts  of  the  I  'niled 
.States,  their  names  often  indicating  their  origin. 

The  father  of  Mr.  lilumpey.  in  the  island  of 
Uuernsey,  in  the  English  t'hannel,  was  known  as 
Philip  I'laiic,  the  surname  being  the  same  as  the  lof- 
tiest peak  of  the  .VIps.  When  eleven  years  old  he 
left  his  native  island  tor  1  ho  life  of  a  .seaman  on  the 
bounding  billows.  Shortly  he  is  .sem  on  board  of  an 
Iviglish  ship,  where  the  sailors  corrupted  the  name  in 
its  use,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  called  lilumpey. 
The  father  e.inie  to  Ncwhuryjiort  some  eighty  years 
ago,  a  very  hamlsonie  young  man,  with  black  hair 
and  bright,  penetrating  black  eyes.  He  stood  little 
less  than  six  feet,  in  height,  was  strong  and  wiry. 
He  married  liutli  Howe,  of  Hampton,  X.  11.,  luit 
continued  a  seaman  till  well  ahnig  in  life,  when  lie  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  I'ipers,  riggers,  on  llrown's  Wharf, 
ami  fre.pieiitly  with  .Mos.s  I'.rown,  in  the  care  and 
repair  of  his  shipping.  He  died  at  eighty-four  years. 
The  family  lived  at  diflercnt  times  on  Pond  Street, 
near  the  hay-scales,  then  st.-iiiding  to  the  east  of  the 
present  railroad  .station,  on  the  corner  of  ilirrli  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  in  Temple  Street.  Here  tliev 
were  when,  in  ISlli,  a  lire  broke  out  in  the  slabh- 
standing  where  the  present  one  is,  that  swept  awav 
several    buildings,  iimdiiding  the    house    where    tin- 
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Blumpoy.s  livi^d,  from  which  the  parents  escaped,  sav- 
ing the  lilb  of  their  child,  Philip  H.,  then  an  in- 
fant. Their  little  saving.?  were  lapped  up  by  the 
ilames,  and  penniless  in  the  world,  it  wa.s  too  late  for 
them  to  recover  their  situation  in  a  day  when  the  ac- 
cumulations of  money  by  hard  work  were  slow. 

Philiji  H.  Blumpey,  therefore,  started  life  as  the 
<'liild  "of  poor  but  respectable  parents,"  but  destined 
t-.tf  (Overcome  his  accidetits  by  ))ersevering  industry  and 
ifaifli&lness  to  duty,  lie  had  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
imon  schools,  of  the  teachings  of  Master  Jonathan 
'Cooledge,  in  the  West  Male  Grammar  School,  and  of 
Master  George  Titcomb  in  the  South  (irammar  School, 
on  School  Street.  He  left  these  institutions,  educa- 
:[ioMal  and  correctional,  as  most  boys  found  them,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
-sails  with  Thomas  II.  Hoardnian.  The  learning  of  a 
.trade  was  deemed  a  good  start  in  life.  We  have 
jiotieed  this  in  tlie  records  of  old  wills,  where  more 
was  given  to  <imc  and  less  of  property  to  another,  as 
ithey  were  without  a  trade  or  had  learned  one.  They 
lielieved  with  the  Arabs  that  "  he  who  brings  up  a  son 
Avithout  a  trade,  brings  him  up  to  be  a  thief"  So 
when  Mr.  Iloardman  died,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it 
was  deemed  so  great  a  misfortune  to  Philip  II.  IJlum- 
pi'V,  that  an  old  merchant  sympathetically  asked  him  ; 
"What  will  y<iu  d<i  now?"  The  lad  had  lost  a 
friend,  but  not  his  courage,  and  replied  :  "There  yet 
remains  some  place  for  me  in  the  world."  His 
jiroper  place  he  soon  reached.  For  two  years,  or  to 
3830,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Isaac  H, 
Boardman,  in  Market  Square,  at  the  head  of  Green- 
ieaf's  wharf ;  and  after  that,  for  eight  years,  he  was 
in  the  grocery  store  of  .Tohn  Osgood,  on  the  corner  of 
J.,iberty  street.  AVith  the  experience  of  ten  years 
in  1844,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  Temple  Streets,  and  there  he  has 
remained  for  forty-four  years,  quietly  earning  annu- 
:illy  more  than  he  spent,  which  is  the  real  secret  to 
wealth.  Some  |)eoi>le  predicted  evil  to  him,  becau-e 
the  location  was  away  from  the  centre  of  trade. 
They  mistook  the  fact  that  the  man  makes 
the  [ilacc,  not  the  place  the  man.  The 
first  year  his  gross  sales  were  §10,000,  third  year 
S25,000,  and  later,  when  prices  advanced  during  the 
itel)ellion,they  reached §00,000,  andtheaverage  ofthe 
whole  forty-four  years  lias  been  §40,000,  which  isavcry 
good  retail  busine.ss  out  ofthe  large  cities.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  in  this:  that  he  was  an  expert  in  the<iual- 
ity  of  his  goods,  and  would  sell  only  the  best;  then 
ha  so  established  his  integrity  that  his  customers  be- 
dieved  they  were  liuying  what  he  said  he  was  selling ; 
and  their  confidence  he  has  never  lost.  He  ))rris- 
pered,  therefore,  liecause  imlustry  and  fair  dealing 
dc.serves  to  prosper. 

But  this  has  not  been  his  only  business,  or  the  most 
profitable.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  .scarcely 
:i  ri(di  man  in  the  town  who  had  not  become  so  by 
.investments  in  shipping;  and   in   IS.'),")  he  turned  his 


attention  to  navigation,  taking  an  interest  in  the  ship 
"  George  West,"  Robert  Couch,  master  and  part 
owner.  She  sought  a  cotton  freight  in  New  Orleans. 
Captain  Couch  fixed  his  terms  and  laid  up  the  ship 
in  the  Mississippi  till  his  figures  were  reached.  At 
Liverpool  she  was  taken  for  China  on  French 
account,  and  made  a  very  handsome  voyage,  relum- 
ing to  England,  where  she  sold  at  a  high 
price,  when  gold  was  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  jiremiuni.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  chances  where  the  value  of  the  ship 
is  buried  beneath  her  income.  His  second  venture 
was  with  the  ship  "Josiah  L.  Hale,"  sailing  first 
under  command  of  Edward  L.  Graves,  and  later  un- 
der Capt.  David  P.  Page,  in  cotton  carrying.  His 
third  was  in  the  ship  "  Tennyson,"  which,  returning 
from  India,  loaded  witli  jute,  went  down  in  a  storm 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Capt.  Graves  and  his  crew, 
except  four  or  five  men,  were  swallowed  in  the  sea. 
The  saved  floated  on  the  cabin-hou.se  several  days 
without  food  or  water  before  they  were  rescued  by  a 
))assing  ship.  His  next  ship  was  named  "  Whittier," 
tor  our  New  England  poet,  Capt.  William 
Swap  in  charge.  She  was  lost  on  a  coral  reef  on  the 
coast  of  China,  in  going  from  one  ])ort  to  another. 
His  last  was  the  ship  "Nearchus,"  Capt.  Pierce, 
named  for  the  famous  Greek  admiral,  wdio  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  was  soon 
sold,  during  the  Rebellion,  to  a  prominent  house  in 
New  York.  Since  that,  shipping,  before  profitable, 
has  been  ruinous  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Blumpey  has  never  sought  office.  He  has 
declined  flattering  political  offers,  and  confined 
himself  entirely  to  business  or  what  was  allied  to 
it.  He  was  .some  years  a  director  of  the  Merchants' 
Rank,  and  is  now  its  president ;  and  for  thirty  years  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  director  of  the  city  railroad  ever  since  it  was 
built.  In  his  own  business  he  has  acquired  an  estate 
that  satisfies  an  honorable  ambition. 

His  domestic  life  has  been  happy,  for  home  has 
been  his  heaven.  He  is  a  husband  devoted  to  his 
wife,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Enoch 
Gerrish  ;  and  no  father  could  be  kinder  or  more 
affectionate  than  he  to  his  daughter  Anna,  who 
passed  away  just  as  she  came  to  mature  life,  or  to  his 
only  son,  Philiii  Henry,  .Ir.,  now  a  partner  with  him 
in  business. 


KKV.    AjrniUIt   .1.    TKi:i,I.NT,,' 

i>cis((»  of  the  rimrch  ../  tti-  ImmncuMe  foilcq)(ioii,  .Vcicl<lir;/j.<.r/. 

The  history  of  the  church  committed  to  his  care 
gives  necessarily  the  best  biography  of  a  true  priest. 
His  best  energies  are  devoted  to  her.  Her  success  i.-^ 
but  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty.  The  most  important 
events  then  in  the  life  of  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Teeling,  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 


1  By  Miss  K.  A.  O'KecfTe. 
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Xoivbnryport,  li:ivi>  alreii'ly  been  rei'onlcil  in  tlie  pre- 
cedin;:  account  of  iIklI  i-hurcli,  to  whose  interest  the 
best  years  ol"  bis  life  have  been  devoteil.  There  re- 
main now  but  a  few  events  of  liis  personal  history  to 
be  mentioned. 

Descended  from  a  family  which  in  every  way 
j)os-ilile  had  tcstilicd  its  devotion  to  its  sud'ering 
mot  her- land.  ]Kirticularly  dnrinjrthe  desperate  attempt 
ma<le  by  the  [icople  of  Irehiml  in  17'.'>*  for  self-gov- 
ernment, Uev.  Arthur  .1.  'I'l-eling  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  the  luth  of  December.  IS  14,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  snnuuer  of  1^47.  l-'rom  that  time 
until  his  departure  for  ccdlege  he  lived  in  the  ininie- 
diatc  vicinity  ol'  liost<]n,  attcmliiii;  ihcre  the  public- 
school — most  of  the  time,  the  ('liapnian  school,  at 
East  lio.ston— until  he  was  twcjve  y(ars  of  age,  and 
then  the  Jesuits'  school,  which  was  at  first  on  Hano- 
ver Street,  r>ostoii,  afterwards  at  the  corner  of  Tort- 
land  and  Traverse  Streets.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  and  displayed  an  aptitude  for  learning  ihat  led 
to  his  being  sent  to  the-  Lavelle  University  at  (Quebec, 
of  which,  at  that  lime,  the  present  Cardinal  Tascher- 
eau  was  director.  During  bis  three  years'  stay  at 
that  institution  he  won  for  himself  a  high  rank  in 
scliolarship. 

The  lime  for  ibc  choice  <d'  a  ]ucifes-ion  having  ar- 
rived, he  deteruLined — as  those  who  liad  long  known 
liiiii  bud  always  expected — to  ]iriparc  himself  for  the 
|irieilhood.  la  Setitember,  KS(;4,  he  accordingly 
entered  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  wdiich  was 
that  year  opened,  being  one  of  a  group  of  ten  from 
till'  Boston  diocese.  This  was  the  first  grou|>  that  en- 
iired  the  seminary,  and  of  the  number,  Father  Teel 
iiig  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Here,  also,  as  at 
CJuebec,  he  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  hi> 
fellow-students,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever  in  trouble- 
or  dilliculty  without  iieing  sure  of  the  symjiatby  and, 
if  possible,  the  assistance  of  Arthur  Teeling. 

Hia  theidogical  course  completed,  he  was  ordained 
June  Ci,  ISOS,  by  I'.ishop  -Mi-Farland,  of  ilarlford, 
wince  deceased.  Ills  first  Mass  was  celebrated  tlie 
following  Sunday  at  East  Boston,  where  his  parents 
then  resided,  after  which  he  was  sent  for  a  few  months 
as  a.ssistanl  to  Kev.  Fatliei-  Sheridan,  at  that  time 
the  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's  Churcli.  on  I'urchase  Street, 
Boston,  now  pastor  at  Taunton,  Mass.  Toward  the 
clo<e  of  that  year  he  was  sent  as  assistant  to  Kev. 
.lohn  O'Brien,  then  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Lowell,  of  wdiom  he  clierishes  the  most  pleasant 
recollections.  \\'liile  in  Lowell,  Father  Teeling,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  w-as  most  active  in  organ- 
izing a  Tcni|ieranee  Society,  through  wiiich  nuu-li 
good  wa.s  ac-comidished.  He  remained  there  until  his 
appointment  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Catholic  Cburcli 
at  Newburyport. 

The  state  of  the  (burch  on  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
in  August,  1S71,  and  his  suliseipient  course,  have 
alreaily  been  recorded  here,  and  we  need  not  again 
refer  to  them. 


Just  before  assuming  tlie  he.ivy  ta:.l;  of  treeing  tlie- 
church  entirely  from  debt  and  consei-rating  it  lie- 
took  quitean  extended  trip  to  Europe,  Egyjit  and  the- 
Holy  Land.  He  sailed  from  New  York  early  in 
.\pril,  1S7S,  going  directly  to  Liverpool,  tlience  ti;> 
I'aris  and  to  Venice,  whence  he  sailed  to  .Mexandrla,. 
in  Egy])t,  arriving  there  the  :iOtb  of  .May.  .\t  .-Mcx- 
andria  he  was  joined  by  his  friend,  Kev.  .lohn  Swilt.. 
of  Troy.  New  York,  who  had  gone  thither  by  wayoT 
California  and  the  I'aciiic  Ocean,  they  having  agreetl. 
at  parting,  six  months  before,  that  they  would  meet 
there  on  that  day.  Together,  they  then  visited  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  going  thence  to  the  Holy 
Land,  paid  the  homage  of  their  devotions  to  thc- 
places  rendered  sacred  by  the  life,  sulfering,  death; 
and  resurrection  of  our  tiaviour;  and  only  those  whO' 
have  li.-tened  to  tlie  lectures  several  times  since  de- 
livered by  both  gentlemen  on  their  travels  there,  can. 
judge  of  the  impression  these  venerated  places  madt- 
upon  them.  They  then  visited  all  the  principal  citie& 
in  Europe,  and  at  Home  had  an  audience  with  the 
present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  Xlll.  They  also, 
went  to  the  principal  places  in  the  British  Jsles.  Ire- 
land, in  particular,  was  most  extensively  traveled  by- 
Father  Teeling,  who  spent  eight  weeks  there,  leaving- 
not  one  of  its  counties  unvisited,  and  very  few  of  even 
its  most  unimportant  places,  if  one  might  judge  by 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  every  place  there  that  can 
be  mentioned.  In  a  word,  he  made  an  exhaustive^ 
study  of  its  condition,  the  knowledge  of  which  ha.s 
been  since  made  excellent  use  of  in  connection  with 
the  jiresent  Irish  national  afi'airs  in  this  country. 

Father  Teeling's  return  in  November,  l>!7>i,  was- 
most  enthusiastically  i\'elcomed,  as  may  be  seen  from; 
the  following  extract  from  the  Xeirhi/ri/jmrf  Ifiruhl^ 
dated  Thursday,  November  7,  1S7S  : 


III. I 


mil 


nil  W-.-ilii-Biliiy  i-veniii-'.  Tliiiilsiiiiils 
mill  it  sms  Willi  .Hiri.iitly  tliiit  111.-  pol 
I'lillH-l-  ■rci-liiii;  us  lie  aligllt.-ii  ri-iilii  Hi 


:  Ini.l  any  liiilll  f..r  liK-li  ot 
■ii.l.-.l  ti.  Kiilli.-i-Tn-liTi!,-  uft.-r 
■liirii  h..iii.-.  iilliiiir|..ii-ls.-v,-i, 
iil.lo.l  lit  till-  Kii^t.'iii  11.-1...I., 
iil.l   |.i-.-v.-iit  11  nii.li   I.,  -m-t 


anil  proiniiii-nt  ciliziiis,  nil  of 
splay -,  Hint  nil  ivl.instlii-  lim-  "f 
:-,ms  -.li.splays  i.r  liro.wi.rks,   .-s- 


tla-ll  fill I  ..fall  111.-  Catliulk-    Boii.-I 

nil. .Ill  .:iiri-.l.l..|-.ll.-»,  making  .|ilitii  ; 
luar.li  tli-v  u-i-..  ■.;i...-l..-.l  Willi  iiii: 
po.-iiill>  n..ti..,il.l.-al  till-  li(-aili]iiai-t..|-surUn-  variniis  »<M-ii-tip».  M  City 
llsll  till- iiish  t.)t;.-t  111  was. s.i  gr.-at  Iliat  oiiii  nr  Iwo  pi-m.ns  narri.wly 
.-M-api-.l  l..-ili-.-  (lilsliell,  but  tin-  ndmirul.lc  liiaimKCliu-lit  i.f  falli.T  M.- 
Nlllly  pr.-vi-iilc-,l  anylliiliKnf  llii.s  will  in  EoiiiK  out.  'riip  i-x.-rrisc  ccn- 
^i»li-il  in  an  ailJrcsa.if  n-clconie  liy  Kf-v.  .1.  .1.  M.-Niilty,  wliiili  was  r.-- 
spi.ii.lwl  I.,  in  a  very  Micit.ms  strain  l.y  Falliir  -ri-.-llnK.  "  li"  t'av,-  sum,, 
ail-  .lint  ..lliisliavi-ls,  parlii-ulai-ly  in  tin-  Il.ity  Laml  ami  in  l:..nn-.  wlu-rr 

lit- wa- i-inpow-i-ml  l.y   llu-  1't.lililt.  I XtlF.,  to   i-Mi-ml   tin-   Apustulic 

l!i-niili<lion  to  111..- si.(i.-ly  lit  Xiwl.nrypurt.  II.'  also  spi.ki-  <if  his  Irip 
tliicii-li  Ir.-laml  in  a  way  that  was  ni..st  .•iiliTtaininK  In  liis  h.-nri-rs.  Tim 
im-.tins;  llien  l.r..ko  up  with  clu-crs." 

Of  Father  Teeling's  many  duties,  there  is  none  in 
which  he  is  more  interested  than  in  the  proper  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  his  parish.  Convinced 
that  education  without  religion  is  often  but  a  mighty 
weapon  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  after" 
years,   may   be   strong   to   wield  it  against  (lod  and 
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country  and  mankind  generally,  there  seems  nothing 
he  is  unprepared  to  do,  no  sacrifice,  he  is  unwilling  to 
make,  to  advance  the  interest  of  liis  scliool. 

He  is  also  much  interested  in  the  Irish  question, 
and  has  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  people  of  the  Irish  race,  and 
lias  been  one  of  the  public  speakers  at  all  the  great 
demonstrations  connected  with  the  movement,  not 
only  in  this  city,  where  he  has  organized  and  presided 
over  them,  but  also  in  Boston  and  other  places. 
While  in  general  sympathy  with  all  the  Iri.sh  leaders, 
the  single-heartedness  and  devotion  of  Michael  Davitt 
have  won  his  particular  admiration  ;  and  in  few  places 
was  the  ■'  Father  of  the  Land  League  "  more  enthusi- 
astically received  than  in  Newburyport  by  Father 
Teeling  and  his  people.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  Parliamentary  Fund  collected  in  ISS.j,  and  as  the 
Boston  Filot,  dated  March  20,  188-^),  says: 

"The  folliiwiiiK  letter  froni  Father   TcelinR,  the    respeiteii   pastor  of 

Kewburyport,  to  Mr.  .Jolin   Boyle  O'lieilly,  tells  its  own  honorable  ami 

hopeful  story  ; 

"  Nkwhihvi'ort,   Mas.<.,  Mareh  1,1,  ISS.-^.       , 

"  .^Iv  De.iu  Frieno  :— By  personal  solieitation  I  have  collecteil  to  the 
present  date  $2iO  for  the  $-5  Parliamentary  Fund.  I  have  on  my  list, 
paM  suhsi-riptions,  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  Protestant  gentlemen  of 
the  lity  of  Newburyport,  city  officials,  bank  officers,  etc.  Jly  list  thus 
far  is  composed  of  Protestant  gentlemen  only.  Next  Wednesday  night 
(St.  Patrick's)  I  will  put  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Fund  to  the  membeix  of  my  own  congresntion,  as  on  that  evening 
wo  are  to  have  an  entertjiinmeut  in  our  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  When  I  will  have  coniploted  my  work  for  the  ',5  Parliamentary 
Fund,  I  will  send  you  all  the  money  and  names.  I  think,  from  the 
present  outlook,  that  Newburyport  will  have  the  honor  of  paying  for 
one  member  in  the  Britisli  House  ori'ornnjons  to  advocate  llome  Ilule. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  AuTtll'l:  .1.  Tkki.ini:," 

It  is  not,  however,  in  exclusively  Irish  or  Catholic 
affairs  that  Father  Teeling  is  interested.  Jso  one 
could  be  more  American  in  love  for  country  or  in  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.  Too  public-spirited  not  to  be 
interested  in  all  public  matters,  he  is  no  blind  adher- 
ent of  any  plan  or  party,  but  endeavors  always  to 
stand  himself,  and  to  use  his  influence  for  the  princi- 
ples and  the  men  he  considers  purest,  ablest  and 
hest.  A  most  devoted  Catholic,  and  intolerant  of  any 
interference  in  his  own  or  his  people's  religious  rights, 
he  is  nevertheless  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
his  Protestant  townspeople ;  and  no  public  affair  is 
considered  complete  unless  participated  in  by  Father 
Teeling.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  Newbury- 
port's  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  June  10, 
1S85,  he  and  Rev.  Dr.  iSpaulding  being  the  two  gen- 
tlomen  to  respond  to  the  toast:  "The  Clergymen  of 
the  three  towns."  On  that  occasion  Father  Teeling 
\va.s  thus  introduced  by  the  i)rcsiding  officer,  Hon. 
•lolin  .1.  (jurrier : 

"  l.n.lhn  mid  Genllmu-.u  :  Vo\i  are  well  aware  that  at  the  present  time 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens  are  earnest  and  devout  members  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  We  recognize  the  power  and  the  inlluence  of 
its  clergy,  and  to.day  invito  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Teeling,  of  the  Ciiurch  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Newburyport,  to  speak  of  the  work  the  clergy 
of  that  church  have  accomplished  here," 

The  remarks  that  followed  wen;  very  highly  spoken 


of,  as  was  also  his  address  at  the  Grant  Memorial  the 
A  ugust  following.  Father  Teeling  is  a  ready  speaker, 
a  strong  and  forcible  writer,  his  style  being  terse  and 
concise,  and  bespeaking  mental  strength,  sound  judg- 
ment and  intelligence  of  thought.  Firm  and  decided 
when  decision  is  necessary,  he  has  not  fulfilled  his 
many  duties  without  having  made  enemies,  to  whose 
criticism,  however,  he  appears  wholly  indifferent ; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  kind,  genial  disposition 
has  won  him  many  faithful  and  devoted  friends. 

His  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
is  evinced  by  his  meraltership  in  nearly  every  society 
here  designed  to  ameliorate  its  ills  or  advance  its 
interests  ;  such  as  the  Humane  Society,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Establishment  of  the  Old  Men's  Home, 
the  Corporation  of  Institution  for  Savings  and  several 
others.  He  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  having  been  so  ap- 
pointed May  8, 1883,  by  Governor  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
after  having  been  for  several  yeai's  previous  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Essex  County,  through  appointment  of 
Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  May  2,  1876. 

Concluding,  as  we  commenced,  by  asserting  that  a 
true  priest  is  best  judged  by  the  condition  of  his 
church,  we  quote  as  a  summary  of  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Newburyjjort,  the  following  extract  from 
a  tribute  to  him  that  recently  appeared  in  the  JVew- 
buri/port  Germ  : 

iChool,  the  pulpit  and  the  altar.  Father 
re  for  all  the  families  and  pei-sons  in 
sand  souls,  and  no  other  four  thousand 
rapidly  advanced  in  wealth,  education 
ce.  He  may  well  he  l>roud  of  what  ha 
uther  fields  reply :   '  Tliese  are  my  people 


"  Apart  from  the  labors  of  tli 
Teeling  has  exercised  a  kindly 
tlie  parish  of  more  than  fourtli 


and  public  positi 
has  ilone,  and  w 
and  from  them  I 


ALEXANHER    CALDWELL.' 

Alexander  Caldwell,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
X.  &  George  ,J.  Caldwell,  is  a  well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  citizen  of  Newburyport,  the  city  in  which  he 
was  born,educated  and  lived  all  hisdays.  ^V'hen  a  Greek 
orator,  in  ancient  times,  was  thrice  asked  to  name 
the  first  essential  element  in  eloquence,  three  times 
he  replied — "  action.''  If  we  were  three  times  asked 
what  was  fundamental  to  individual  brilliancy,  virtue, 
and  greatne-ss,  we  should  reply — a  good  ancestry.  This 
we  find  with  .Alexander  Caldwell.  His  ancestors 
were  Scotcli-lrish,  the  Scotch  predominating.  They 
were  simply  born  in  Ireland,  but  were  Scotch  in  their 
industry,  frugality,  bravery  and  religion.  They  were 
liberal  in  their  ideas  of  government,  as  Calvinists  ever 
tire;  and  what  theories  we  may  cherish  or  abstract 
ideas  we  may  entertain,  America  has  had  no  better 
citi;;ens  from  Europe,  and  bred  none  better  at  home, 
than  the  Scotch-Irish  and  their  descendants.  In  the 
South  they  have  been  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  stamp,  men  of  strong  minds  and 
brave  actions.     In    the    North    they    have    attained 
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I'miilriicc  m  w.iv  :inil  |>cacf,  a-  have  tho  Staikrs.  tlie 
Cilleys,  the  lUitlers,  tlie  MeXeals,  Uie  .Millers  ami 
others.  Ill  the  battles  for  liberty  they  have  been  the 
liravest,  as  Hunker  Hill,  Beiuiiiigton  and  New  Orleans 
eau  attest.  They  have  felt  the  old  Sroteh  blood  swell- 
ing in  their  veins  and  pulsating  at  their  lu'arls,  and 
]iroved  themselves  worthy  of  llie  fathers  who  followe<l 
Wallace  ami  Bruee  to  battle.  The  history  of  Calvin- 
ism has  been  the  story  of  freedom.  Rijrlit  or  wronj; 
ill  their  laith,  the  ( 'alvinists  have  set  limits  to  the  au- 
rliority  of  kini;s  and  to  the  powerof  jiriests.  They  have 
had  no  confessors,  no  lituri;ies  .-md  no  pastors  who 
iM-re  above  the  people. 

From  sneh  a  people,  IVmn  over  the  oeeaii.  I'anie 
to  .Vmeriea,  in  lH'iti.  the  aiiresioi-s  of  the  Caldwcdl 
brothers.  One  of  them,  .lames,  was  born  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  other,  Alexander,  was  a  child  born  after 
their  arrival  in  this  country.  Their  parents  first  set- 
tled in  Dunbarton,  N.H.,  probably  on  the  invitation  of 
their  kinsfolk,  many  of  wlioni  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Merrimae  above  us,  where  they  founded  towns, 
cleared  farms  and  gave  us  ( liristiun  civilization  in 
the  ]dace  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  course  of  time 
Alexander  < 'akhvidl  drilled  down  to  Newburyport, 
then  one  of  the  half-dozen  chief  towns  of  Jlassachu- 
sett.s,  having  much  wealth  and  an  extensive  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  Indeed,  the  quarter  ofa  century 
from  1785  was  the  golden  age  of  Xewburyport ;  and 
for  the  whole  country  above  us  to  the  Canada  line 
this  was  their  principal  market,  and  this  the  point  to 
which  the  youth  of  the  interior  migrated.  Young 
( 'aldwell  found  employment  in  a  distillery,  in  the 
manufacture  of  New  ]->ngland  rum,  which  was  then 
the  common  drink  of  the  peo[)le.  There  was  very 
little  whisky,  Vieer  or  ale,  wbicdi  have  since  been  sub- 
stituted. Then  everybody  drank  "new  rum."  The 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  deacons  and  the  people 
drank  it.  The  battles  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
fought  on  it ;  the  great  religious  revivals  sanctioned 
it.  It  was  furnished  in  all  the  work-shops,  on  the 
farms,  and  on  board  the  ships,  at  least  twice  a  day  ; 
and  on  the  vi.^it  of  neighbors  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
respect  to  otl'er  and  to  drink  it.  Still,  there  was  no  more 
drunkenness  then  than  now,  and  no  more  people  died 
from  it,  as  it  is  the  most  healthy  of  the  strong  drinks 
in  use.  lie  tliat  as  it  will,  .Vlc.xander  Caldwell,  the 
first  of  that  name  in  the  town,  learned  to  distil  it ;  and 
built  the  distillery  a  century  ago,  which  has  been 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Caldwells  ever  since.  He 
died  in  18.'>2,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-tivo,  full  of  years, 
having  a  good  record  for  industry,  sobriety  and  in- 
tegrity. 

I'p  to  about  the  time  of  his  death  tliis  was  a  large 
industry  in  this  town,  as  it  was  in  the  country  at  large. 
We  had  a  great  fleet  of  vessels  running  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Newbnryport  and  the  West  Indies — the  ICnglish, 
French,  Spanish  and  other  islands.  ^V'e  were  export- 
ing to  them  fish,  lumber,  provisions  and  agricultural 
products,    and   importing  coll'ee,  sugar,  molasses  and 


other  iiiereliandise.  .Many  persons  are  living  who 
remember  when  the  wharves  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  town  were  covered  with  molasses  casks,  which 
largely  went  to  the  distilleries,  wdiich  then  nnnibereil 
'en  or  a  dozen,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  distil- 
leries in  the  United  States  now.  To-day  there  is  only 
one  in  Newburyport,  eight  in  Ma.ssachusetts ,  and 
eleven  in  the  whole  country  ;  and  those  are  not  run- 
ning toone-half  their  jiroducing  capacity  ;  and  of  what 
is  i>rodiiced,  one-half  or  more  is  exported  chiefly  to 
heathen  lands,  and  two-thirds  the  other  half  is  used 
for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes.  Very  little 
is  used  for  a  beverage.  Over  si.xty-two  million  people 
do  not  drink  one-half  as  much,  not  one-quarter,  as  did 
the  population  of  the  country  wdien  there  were  six 
million.  Rut  we  are  considering  now  only  its  histori- 
cal relations. 

Some  two  years  before  Alexander  ( "aldwell  died,  in 
18.32,  the  business  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son  ,Tohn,  who  was  born  in  1783.  and  had  previously 
been  a  ship-master.  He  died  in  1S.")<),  aged  seventy- 
six,  and  the  town  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens.  He  had 
quite  a  number  of  brothers,  most  of  them  engaged  more 
or  less  in  distilling.  Josejih  was  a  distiller  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  James,  so  recently  deceased  that 
many  will  remember  him,  was  in  dry-goods  on  State 
Street;  Alexander,  a  distiller,  at  Xew  Orleans, 
wealthy  before  the  liebellioii,  during  which  he  died  ; 
.\bner,  wdio  was  a  distiller  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
biter  in  trade  and  commerce  on  Ferry  wdiarf ;  and 
William,  for  a  time  a  merchant  at  New  <.)rleans, 
.ind  after  with  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Wheelwright,  in  South  America.  At  one  time  two  of 
those  brothers  were  engaged  in  distilling  at  Norfolk, 
\'a.  They  have  followed  the  business  of  the  first 
.\lexander  Caldwell  in  five  states  of  the  Union. 
They  were  such  men  as  we  have  known  them  in 
this  city,  intelligent,  upright,  public-spirited,  of 
good  repute,  some  of  them  eminent  for  their  piety, 
active  in  the  Rresbyterian  and  Congregational 
( 'hurehes.  and  more  than  usually  particular  in  the 
training  and  education  of  their  children.  We  call  to 
mind  the  regular  attendance  at  the  Prospect  Street 
Church  ofCaiitain  .John  Caldwell  and  his  liberality 
in  parish  contributions.  His  wife  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  church  and  his  children  were  in  their 
seats  as  regularly  as  their  Scotch  ancestors  had  been 
at  church,  back  to  the  days  of  .lolin  Kiio.x. 

John  Caldwell  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  daughter  married  into  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Worcester  County.  William  W.,  the  oldest  son,  is 
now  an  attache  of  the  Jio.stoii  J 'n. ■<.•<.  He  was  pre]>arcd 
tor  college  at  Dummer  Academy,  graduated  at 
Rowdoin  College  ;  and  has  a  creditable  place  among 
.Vmerican  poets.  ,Iohn  (r.  Whittier  declared  him 
the  best  lyric  jioet  in  New  lOngland.  Two  volumes  of 
his  poetry  have  been  published.  .loseph  is  in  business 
in  Philadelphia  John  is  a  grocer  in  town  ;  and 
Alexander  and  George  J.  arc  of  the  third  generation 
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at  the  old  ilistilleiy,  which  has  come  down  in  the 
family  and  been  operated  by  them  for  a  hundred 
years,  all  that  time  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
producing  the  best  liquor  of  its  kind  in  the  L'nited 
Slates.  This,  however,  is  partly,  chiefly  we  supi)ose, 
owing  to  the  water  u.ted  in  distillation.  The  banks 
of  the  Jlerrimac,  on  the  south  side,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, are  full  of  springs,  the  water  tinctured  by  the 
substances  through  which  it  passes;  and  the  well 
furnishing  water  is  supplied  by  one  of  those  springs. 
It  is  inexhaustible;  so  much  so  that  a  steam  fire- 
engine  makes  little  impression  on  it.  This  establish- 
ment, civering  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  bonded  ware- 
house attached,  is  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  its 
proprietors,  but  is  a  valualile  auxiliary  to  the  national 
treasury.  Its  highest  Federal  tax  bill  was  in  1873, 
when  it  paid  over  $300, 000 — more  than  a  thousand 
dolUrsaday  for  every  working  day  of  that  year. 

But  .\lexander  Caldwell,  whose  portrait  is  here  given, 
now  sixty-two  years  old,  has  not  confined  himself  to 
one  line  of  business.  From  his  purse  and  by  his 
personal  influence  he  has  invested  and  generously 
contributed  for  the  public  good — for  the  growth  of 
the  town.  By  him  ships  have  been  built  and  sailed, 
and  most  of  the  corporate  industries  have  found  in 
him  a  stockholder  and  director.  We  name  cotton 
manufacturer,  paper  manufactures,  carpet  manufac- 
tures, hat-making,  the  silver-ware  business  and 
others  there  have  been,  or  are,  of  more  or  less  note. 
He  has  been  a  busy  man — twenty-five  years  a  director 
of  the  Ocean  B.ink,  not  for  himself,  but  that  its  op- 
erations might  be  useful  to  young  men  and 
encourage  trade.  His  charities  have  been  large  and 
many.  The  deserving  poor  have  found  in  him  a 
friend,  and  needy  ones  had  the  benefits  of  his  open 
hand.  He  has  accumulated  a  large  estate.  The  firm 
of  Alexander  &  (ieorge  J.  Caldwell  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  tax-payers  in  Xewburyimrt,  and  that  is  but 
a  fraction  of  what  they  pay  through  the  corporations 
and  by  investments  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 
He  has  a  high  personal  character,  unblemished  for 
integrity  in  busine.ss,  and  his  kindness,  intelligence, 
and  generosity  give  him  a  wide  popularity. 


GEORlii;    MONTOOJIERY,    .M.  \>. 

Montgomery  is  a  name  distinguished  in  English, 
Irish  and  American  history.  It  is  a  family  that  has 
given  to  the  world  profound  scholars,  eminent  states- 
men, brave  warriors,  and  poets  who  have  done  honor 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  the  language  in 
which  they  wrote.  Doctor  Montgomery  is  in  the 
same  line  of  descent  with  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, who  died  on  that  memorable  night  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  177.5,  when  he  led  an  attack  at  the  capture  ol 
the  city  of  Quel>ec,  and  had  victory  within  his  reach, 
as,  with  his  two  aids,  he  fell  l)efore  the  only  gun 
fired  indefense  at  the  second  barrier  to  his  progressinto 
the  city.     An  unfortunate  place  that  for  great  military 


chiefs.  It  was  there  that  the  gallant  Montcalm 
fell  in  1750,  which  lost  an  American  empire  to 
France ;  there  that  the  brave  General  Wolfe  died  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  the  joy  of  England  was 
mingled  with  mourning  at  thecostof  her  victory  ;  and 
there  that  Montgomery  died  on  the  day  of  his  country's 
greatest  need  of  his  services,  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  for  independence.  Three  braver  men  seldom,  if 
ever,  led  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries. 

Doctor  George  Montgomery  was  l>orn  in  Strafford, 
Xew  Hampshire,  in  1S34,  and  is  now  in  the  prime  of 
his  days  and  at  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  having 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  professional  practice  in 
Newburyport.  He  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  New  Hampshire,  from  the  verj'  first  at 
Straflford.  The  Montgomerys  went  there  and  built 
their  log  cabin  and  cleared  their  farm  in  the  depths 
of  a  wilderness  gloom.  Over  the  ocean  waves  they 
came  to  better  their  fortunes,  seeking  liberty,  polit- 
ical and  spiritual,  under  institutions  of  their  own 
forming,  elective  and  free,  where  the  voice  of  the 
people  should  be  the  law.  They  made  themselves  a 
home  amid  the  wildest  solitudes  of  nature.  They 
felled  the  forests  with  their  own  strong  hands,  their 
trusty  shot-guns  within  reach ;  for  the  contest  was 
with  nature  unsubdued  and  the  savage  foe  untamed. 
Their  energy,  persistency  and  courage  were  all  put  to 
the  severest  test.  Theirs  was  the  toil  of  the  field 
and  the  toil  of  battle — the  protection  of  their  crops 
and  the  protection  of  their  hearths  and  home-roofs. 
Men  and  women  shared  common  labors  and  common 
perils;  these,  with  the  hardships  of  climate  and  the 
newness  of  life  upon  a  soil  unbroken  till  then,  impress- 
ing and  moulding  them  and  their  children,  made 
them  heroic.  Not  a  State  of  the  Union  has  produced 
a  better  pcojile  than  New  Hampshire  ;  none  more 
stable  in  opinion  or  more  determined  for  their  rights. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  descended  from  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Montgomerys  are  not  the  least 
among  those  families. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  John,  born  on  the 
ancestral  acres,  whcie  had  before  been  Itred  men  not 
unknown  to  fame — men  of  science  and  learning,  who 
had  filled  most  of  the  local  or  town  offices  and  seen 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  His 
mother  was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Joshua  Otis,  and  from 
that  union,  Montgomery-Otis,  came  what  might 
have  been  expected  by  hereditary  descent,  a  precocious 
son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  on  Strafford  Ridge.  Then  and  there  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  that  eminent 
preceptor,  Dr.  Abner  Ham,  whose  fame  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher  filled  all  the  region  round-about.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  academy  students 
taught  the  public  schools  in  the  towns  within  easy 
distance  during  the  long  vacations  in  the  winter, 
and  thus  we  find  George  Montgomery,  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  teaching,  and  perhaps  applying  the  rod — 
the  emblem  of  authority — in  a   school   of  forty-two 
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pupils,  some  of   them   mrii  gniwii,    and  t;iviii;_'    tlu-  | 
utmost  satisfaction  to  all  parties  iIlte^e^te^-l,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  retained  for  tlie  next  year's  school. 

In  the  same  year,  KS.')1,  he  commenced  his  medical 
studies  with  Doctor  Charles  Palmer,  now  residing  at 
Ipswich.  He  attended  lectures  first  at  the  ISowdoiii 
Medical  School,  in  llrunswick,  Maine;  was  one  term 
at  the  Jetierson  Medical  College  in  Philadelpliia, 
and  graduated  at  liovvdoin  in  May,  ls."i4.  Immedi- 
ately alter  he  further  and  practically  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Massacluisftts  (ieneral  Hosjiital, 
where  he  pidved  himself  an  expert  in  siirgery.  as  he 
since  has  a  sin'ce-sl'ul  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Then  he  was  lacking  almost  a  year  of  his  majority  ; 
he  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  ahove  the  average 
height,  straight,  well-formed,  with  an  open  counte- 
nance, mild  eyes  and  a  hlooming  cheek,  flushed  with 
youthful  heauty.  To  his  s|ilendid  physical  develo]>- 
ment  and  an  air  of  intelligence  he  addeil  an 
irreproachalile  moral  character,  which  most  hecomes 
a  physician,  who  must  he  the  confidant  of  his  patients ; 
nor  has  he  lost  these  general  and  essential  (jualities 
now  at  fifty-three.  Since  that,  hard  lahor  has  slightly 
bent  his  fi»rm,  which  has  become  heavier,  more  full 
and  Ijulky  as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

His  first  professional  practice  commenced  at  (iil- 
manton  Iron  Works,  New  Hampshire,  in  ]s"i">,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  in  partnershi]>  with 
Doctor  Otis  French.  His  popular  manners  and 
success  in  practice  soon  built  up  a  largo  business, 
which  he  continued  seventeen  years,  when,  succeeded 
by  Doctor  .lohn  F.  Young,  he  settled  in  Newbury- 
port.  Previously,  however,  fired  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  he  served  his  country  one  year  during  the 
Rebellion,  with  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment, in  the  field.  Held  in  esteem  by  his  professional 
brothers,  he  has  received  from  them  marks  of  con- 
fidence and  respect.  In  1884  he  was  the  delegate 
for  Massachusetts  to  the  American  Medical  A.ssocia- 
tion,  which  met  at  Wasliington,  and  he  is  now  the 
delegate  sent  to  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  will  meet  in  Washington  in  September. 

Doctor  Montgomery  has  been  attached  to  other  fra- 
ternal associations.  He  was  made  a  Free  and  .Vccepted 
Mason  by  Winnipesankee  Lodge,  at  Alton,  N.  H.,  in 
1863,  and  has  been  an  ()  Id  Fellow  of  ( ^uasciu'unquen 
Lodge,  at  Newburyport,  since  I.S7:>. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  happy.  He 
has  been  twice  married, — first  to  Miss  I'rances  A., 
daughter  of  Hon.  .lonathan  T.  (Jotfin,  of  (iilmanton, 
N.  H.,  by  whom  he  liad  four  children.  She  died  at 
Newburyport,  a  beautil'ul  lady,  beloved  and  lamented. 
In  1880  he  married  ]\Irs.  Ly<lia  Forbes,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  srhool-i,  and  was  a  lady 
of  wealth,  known  in  the  church  fi)r  her  devotion  and 
liberality.  Surrounded  with  friends,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  strength,  with  patrons  who  have  absolute  confi- 
dence in  his  skill,  Doctor  .Montgomery  apjiarently  has 
many  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  before  him. 


K|iW.\l;l>  I'ASXiN  >IIA\\ 
Mr.  .""Iia^  stands  in  the  front  rank 
men  of  Newburyport  to-day.  He  \\:\ 
1841,  and  iherelorc  is  forty-si.x  y<'a 
appearing  younger.  He  is  a  line-loo 
formed,  ahove  nudium  hciglil ,  with 
comi>lexion,  sunny  eyes,  a  hopeliil  c< 
milled  by  cares  or  doubts;  vigorous  :i 
one  of  the  most  jilea 
be  met  with  in   the 
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shows  in  his  every  nniveinent  the  celerity  and  strength 
of  the  mind  that  has  place  in  his  material  form.  He 
cariies  about  him  a  gbiw  of  enthusiasm  for  whatever 
he  undertakes  that  uouid  illuminate  and  move  to 
action  a  uliole  town,  unlos  it  were  completely  par- 
alyzed or  clean  gone  in  the  dec;'.y  of  consumption. 
He  was  nauu^d  tor  the  celebrated  clergyman  of  Port- 
laml,  ;\Ic.,  whose  eloipu'nce  electrified  a  generation 
gone  by  and  left  his  name  in  all  the  ehnrches.  His 
father  was  3Iiijor  Samu(d  Shaw,  a  man  of  integrity 
ami  piety,  one  of  the  best -known  drivers  of  the  Eastern 

Stage  C pany,   wliicdi,   thri'c-iiuarters  of  a  century 

ago,  filled  the  jdace  an<l  performed  the  uses  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  to-day.  From  early  boyhood,  as 
long  as  Samuel  Shaw  was  able  to  do  anything,  he  was 
a  "Knight  of  the  \Vhip,"  and  so  popular  with  the 
traveling  public  that  when  he  lost  his  stable  by  fire, 
years  after  he  had  retired  front  stage-driving,  old 
friends,  some  of  them  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
and  other  men  of  means,  who  rode  with  him  long 
years  before,  tendered  him  a  pnrse  of  money  that 
covereil  his  entire  loss.  He  was  major  in  the  militia 
when  General  Lowe  commanded  the  citizen-soldiers 
of  Essex,  and  Colonels  Daniel  Adams  and  .Tereutiah 
Cidman.  and  Major  Daviil  Emery  were  in  service. 

Edward  P.  Shaw,  his  youngest  son,  of  whom  we 
treat,  was  born  to  him  by  his  third  wife,  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Richard  I'.artlett,  who  w,is  a  brother  of 
Hon.  William,  vulgarly  calleil  "  the  .lew,"  because  of 
his  great  wealth,  being  a  millionaire  and  at  one  time 
the  richest  man  of  the  State.  ^Vhen  we  come  to  his 
Piartlett  blood,  wc  i-an  acc(juut  for  E.  P.  Shaw's  great 
tact  in  trade  and  his  ability  as  a  business  man.  He 
takes  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  duck  or  Newfoundland 
dog  does  to  the  water. 

After  he  had  been  traine<l  a  time  in  our  public 
schools,   spent  a  year  under   "Master"  (iefjrge  Tit- 
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over  prancing  steeds,  following  the  occupation  of  his 
father.  The  next  year,  at  fifteen,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  as  a  suitable  person  for  the 
business.     At  eighteen  he  owned  his  own  liorses  and 
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carriages  and  had  a  hack-stand  at  the  Merriraac 
House,  which  witliin  a  few  weeks,  he  has  purchased, 
becomiug  the  proprietor  of  premises  where  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  where  he  used  the  iirst 
horses  he  ever  owned,  and  where  lie  gave  liis  first 
note — minor  as  lie  was — fur  the  first  carriage  he 
ever  had. 

At  twenty-two  he  made  another  change — bought 
out  Lovett's  Boston  Express,  which  he  ran  under  the 
name  of  Shaw's  Boston  Express,  till  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  During  this  time  we  remember  one  thing 
concerning  him  which  elevated  him  to  our  highest 
esteem.  His  father  had  grown  old,  feeble  and  infirm, 
but,  affectionate  and  dutiful,  the  son  did  not  forget 
his  least  want  or  pleasure  ;  and  may  the  gods  forget 
the  son  who  does !  He  deserves  to  have  his  eyes 
picked  out  by  the  young  eagles.  Edward  P.  Shaw,  was 
not  of  that  class  ;  mornings,  weather  permitting,  he 
could  be  seen  leading  the  almost  helpless  old  gentle- 
man aci'o.ss  the  street  to  his  office,  and  there  arrang- 
ing for  him  a  seat,  where  he  could  see  the  passing 
people  and  hear  the  rattling  wheels  of  carriages,  the 
sound  of  which,  reviving  the  memories  of  the  past,  was 
as  sweet  music  in  his  ears.  After  he  made  his  rounds, 
in  attending  to  business,  and  was  to  leave  on  the  cars, 
again  he  could  be  seen  carefully  assisting  his  father 
home.  Such  was  his  love  and  tenderness  to  his  par- 
ents ;  and  so  long  as  God  holds  human  destinies 
in  His  hand,  great  will  be  the  reward  of  such  kind- 
ness. It  was  like  the  man  ;  he  makes  a  little  heaven 
of  home,  and  never  forgets  or  turns  back  on  a  friend. 

It  was  during  his  experiences  as  an  expressman 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jaques  family — 
two  brothers,  farmers,  and  their  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom,  Anna,  inherited  the  property  of  the  others,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  "Anna  Jaques  Hospital,'' 
the  most  beneficent  institution  in  the  city.  They 
made  him  their  agent  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
farm  in  Boston,  and  to  purchase  what  goods  they  re- 
quired ;  and  so  faithful  was  he  in  those  matters  that 
they  depended  upon  him  to  invest  their  spare  money 
and  the  dividends  of  stocks  owned.  He  was  their 
trusted  financial  agent,  having  absolute  power  to  act 
on  his  own  judgment,  as  he  would  for  himself.  The 
total  of  his  business  transactions  for  them  exceeded 
a  quarter  ot  a  million  dollars,  running,  as  it  did, 
through  twenty  years.  ,So  juilicious  was  his  action 
that  never  a  dollar  was  lost  by  him ;  and  so  wise  h Ik 
investments  that  never  a  dividend  was  passed  on  any 
stock  he  purchased.  They  grew  rich,  and  when  the 
bachelor  brothers  died  he  w'as  ajipointed  administra- 
tor of  their  estates,  which  were  inherited  by  the 
maiden  survivor,  Anna,  by  whose  charities  many 
persons  were  benefited,  and  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions  strengthened. 

In  1871  Mr.  Shaw  soUl  his  express  and  succeeded 
William  H.  Swasey  in  the  firm  of  Sumner,  Swasey 
&  (Jurrier,  This  was  an  old,  well-established  flour 
and   produce  house,  doing  a  large  business  at  home. 


having  favorable  connections  in  other  States,  and 
owningshipping  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. In  1871)  he  purchased  and  became  sole  owner 
of  Commercial  wharf, — the  property  with  the  business 
there  centering, — and  was  also  largely  in  real  estate ; 
owned  dwelling-houses,  and  had  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  the  large  block 
called  "  Shaw's  Hall,"  most  of  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  uses  of  social  organizations,  no  less  than 
nine  such  societies  occupying  it  to-day.  His  own 
residence,  where  he  has  lived  since  1875,  "  Woodland 
Place,"  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  city  or  coun- 
ty. It  is  on  elevated  ground,  overlooking  the  town 
and  the  sea,  having  suitable  buildings,  and  covering 
twelve  acres  of  level,  fertile  land,  devoted  to  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  to  the  extent  of  over  a  thousand 
trees. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  silver-mining  fever  broke 
out  in  this  vicinity,  causing  wide-spread  excitement; 
and  possibly,  had  the  location  been  amid  the  craigs  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  river  bottom  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  might  have  been  of  enduring  benefit.  In 
connection  with  W.  W.  Chipman,  an  experienced 
miner,  and  Hon.  E.  G.  Kelley,  Mr.  Shaw  purchased 
the  property  since  known  as  the  Merrimac  Silver 
Mine,  with  other  tracts  of  adjacent  territory, 
from  which  they  realized  very  handsomely.  They 
sold  the  Merrimac  mine  to  New  York  parties,  the 
consideration  named  being  the  round  sum  of  one 
million  dollars.  One  hundred  thousand  was  paid  in 
cash.  The  deed,  recorded  in  the  county  registry  at 
Salem,  is  for  the  largest  sum  on  the  records  in  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  fact  that 
silver  ore  could  be  obtained  in  paying  quantities  was 
as  well  established  as  it  has  been  in  nine  out  often 
of  the  "  rich  finds "  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  of  the  West.  But  very  soon  the  new  operators 
were  short  of  funds,  and  divided  among  themselves. 
Lawsuits  followed,  attachments  were  made,  and 
finally  the  works  were  abandoned  to  the  harpies  of 
law  and  plunder;  and  now  the  buildings,  machi- 
nery, and  filty  tons  of  ore  ready  for  smelting,  are  go- 
ing to  total  destruction. 

In  1881,  and  also  in  1882,  he  was  in  the  Legislature. 
He  had  previously  served  in  the  City  Council,  but  he 
inclined  to  trade  more  than  politics,  and  about  this 
date  he  established  the  People's  Line  of  Steamers, 
which  he  has  run  to  good  profit  ever  since.  He  now 
has  three  steamboats — two  connecting  with  the  rail- 
roads at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  one  for  other 
uses.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  owned 
a  sailing  vessel  that  did  not  lose  money,  or  a  steam 
craft  that  did  not  pay  good  dividends. 

In  1884  he  organized  the  Black  Rocks  and  Salisbury 
Beach  Railroad,  which,  by  steamers,  connects  with 
the  Newburyport  and  Amesbury  Street  Railroad,  and 
with  other  railroads  running' east,  west  or  south.  This 
beach  road  is  chiefly  owned  by  him  now,  and  he  has 
a  charter  for  its  extension  to  Hampton,  N.  H.,  wliicli 
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will  bi'  utili/.i-il  ill  ISSs,  anil  tliciirr  il  will  ]>riili:ibly  is  .surroiiiHliMl  l>y  IViciuls  u  liu  appri'i-iatf  liiiii  lor  imlilo 
be  contiiiuril  tu  IJyr  r.cacli  and  I'lirlsiuoiilli.  ami    manly   riualities.      Imlustry    was    burn    in    liini, 

Mr.  Sliaw  was  tlir  first  cnntrartnr  with  tin-  TniU'il  worl;  is  his  lite,  ami  imprnvrimail  in  whal  sinidiimls 
States  j,'"VrrnnuMH  in  Ijuil.linj;  the  jetties  at  tlu'  month  him  jrives  joy  to  his  smil.  Hannah  F.  (  biuhl,  llie  poet, 
olthe  Meniniae  liiver,  to  ileepeii  the  water  on  the  bar  in  her  famous  "  Epitaphs,"  saiil  of  Caleli  Cnshing: 
mill  make  Newburypurl  a  harbor  of  refuj,'e.  The  "  Now  he  is  dead  he  will  be  pushin;;,"  anil  these  words 
work,  not  eompleted,  is  still  eontinued.  In  ISXii.  to  could  as  appropriately  ajiply  to  l'".ilward  I'ayson  Shaw, 
further  this  iirojeet,  lie  opened  a  ipiarry  in  the  iijiper 

ward  of  the  eitv,  Jind  has  .piarried  and"  furnished  one  lAl'TAI.v   IIKNIIY  M.  il;n>s.i 

hiiiidred   thonsami   tons  of  stone.       The    pieparatbm  Henry  M.  Cross  is  anion-  the  foremost  of  the  young 

for  the  work  re.piired  twenty  thousaii.l  dollars,  and  "i^'"  "''  Newburyport.  lie  was  born  in  ( iorhuni, 
two  hundred  men  were  on  the  eontraet.  .Maine,  in  1848,  .son  of  Doctor  Knoeh  Cross— a  niuch- 

Fn  18SG  Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  interest  in  the  Newbury-  ^  esteemed  citizen,  and  the  oldest  practicing  physician 
IKU-t  and  Amesburv  Railroad  to  parties  in  lioston  and  |  '"  tl'e  county  of  Esse.x— and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Pettin- 
8alem,  and  at  once  proposed  to  build  a  similar  road  j  gell,  daughter  of  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
to  and  on  Plum  Island,  which  he  has  completed  the  '  The  Crosses  are  of  good  stock  and  have  been  noted  from 
present  summer.  In  thirty  days  he  built  two  miles  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  for  their  skill 
of  road  on  the  island,  with  a  steamboat  pier  extend-  ^"hI  bravery  as  soldiers.  ( )riginally  from  Ipswich,  the 
in- into  the  Merrimac  River,  and  had  the  ears  run-  Jfeat  ancestor  of  the  Hue  to  wlii.li  Henry  M.  Cross 
ning,  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  Plum  Island  Ho-  belongs  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
tel,  reconstructed  the  bridge  and  draw  connecting  in  Metbuen,  and  purchased  his  land  of  the  Indians, 
the  island  with  tlie  mainland,  and  prepared  for  laying  the  extent  of  the  purchase  being  as  much  as  he  could 
the  rails,  three  miles,  to  Market  .Sqiuire,  to  connect  walk  around  in  one  day,  "  from  sun  to  sun."  There 
with  the  trains  to  Aniesbury.  This  enterpri.se  re-  he  built  his  house,  there  his  descendants  have  dwelt 
<inircd  a  capital  of  forty  thou.sand  dollars  in  cash  and  •"  this  day,  and  thereby  the  old  Cross  ferry,  Dr. 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  of  whiiblu' holds  one-     Enoch,  now    eighty-eight  years  old,  was   born.     He 

quarter  part,  and  the  whole  CI lands  a  preniinni  in  ;  i-emnved    to   Xewdjuryport   when    his   youngest   son, 

the  market.  Not  satisfied  with  the  above  .as  a  full  I  Henry  M.,  was  au  infant.  It  is  a  family  of  remarkable 
year's  work,  he  jmrchased  the  .Merrimac  House,  in  '  'ongevity,  several  of  them  living  to  the  age  ol  ninety 
this  city,   formerly    called    the    "  Wolfe  Tavern,"    in     and  ninety-five  years. 


honor  of  (reneral   Wolfe,  who  died  in   the   captnri 


Henrv  :\r.  Cross   was    well  educated    in    the  scho.ds 


uated  from  the  Putnam  High  School.  He  came  from 
school  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  biw,  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  iirofcssioii.  and  read  for  a  year  and 


<Juebec,  under  wiioni   was  a  company  from  Newbury-  "f  Newburyport,  and  was  one  of  tluir  best  pupils.    In 

port,  commanded  by  William   Davcn"].ort,  who  was  its  bS.'iX,    when    fifteen    years    old,    be    graduated    at    the 

lirsl  landlord,  whicii  name  he  has  restored;   put  lorty  l>rowii    Latin    School,    prepared    for   college,   and,    in 

men  at  work  to  reoair    reptinl  and  rcfiirnisli.and  has  ISGO,  having  pursued  a  higher  course  of  mathematics, 

leased  il   to    Mrs   .1    ('    I'liillirick  .*c  S  .n    pr  iprielors  with  advanced  literary  and  scientilii:  studies,  he  grad- 
of  the    Earragiit    House.    Rye    IScacli,   so   jiopnl.ar   ii 
years  past. 

.Mr.  Shaw  was  the    Itepublicin    candidate  lor  Rep 

rcsentative  to  the   Legislature  at  the  r.  cent   election.  '»'•"■   i"   the   offices  of  Hon.    I',.    F.    Stone,   recently 

and   as    evidence  of  his    great    popnla-itv  he  received  member   of  Congress,  and  Hon.  .loliii    .\ .  I'ike,  judge 

two   hiiudred    .and    fifty   more    votes    llian    any   other  of  the  Police  Court, 
nominee  of  the  party.  I"    ''"'    mean    time    the  War    of  the  Rebellion    had 

His  latest   and   most   extensive  business  venture  is  burst  forth,  and    in    tlie  intense  excitement   thereby 
the  or-anizalion  of  the  "Newburyport  Car  Manufac-  j  occasioned,  Mr.  Cross,  anient  in  his  ].alriolisin,  would 

luring  Company,"  with  an  ample  capital  and  a  board  "i«l'  t"  the  field  of  bailie.     .\l  liist  lie  failed   to  pass 

of  directors,  of  wliicli    he  is  tin-  president.      He  has  the  examining   boar.l    IVoin    physical    inability.     He 

leased   extensive  properly  and   e..mmenccil   theerec-  was   very  youthful    in    appearance,  ^liiii    and   light  in 

lion  of  new  buildings,  and   disigns  to   make  this  one  weight,  but    he   did  not   perceive  his  inability  to  jier- 

of  the  lar-est  of  the  city's  industries.  Ibrm   a   soldier's  duty,    and    upon    the    raising   of  the 

We  doubt  if  there   is  "a  young  man    in   the  county  Forty-eighth    Ma.ssachusells    Regiment,    commanded 

of  Es.sex  who  can  show  a  lietter  record  for  enterprise  by    Colonel    Eben   F.   Stone,   he    was  accepted    as   a 

and  industry,  and  all  the  time  he  has  moved  about  as  member   of    Captain    Woodward's    coni]iany,    which 

placid  and  apiiarently  as  unconcerned  as  though  he  »as   largely  composed   of  young  men   who  had  been 

had  nothing  to  do  and"  was  a  simple  observer  of  pass-  pnjiils  of  the  captain  when  he  was  teacher  of  the  High 

ing  events.      lie   sure    lliat    lie    ha-    not  neglected  his  School.     They  were  at  once  .udercd  to  the  South,  and 

liome  in  his  bii.sy  life,  for  no  man  loves  his  home  bet-  took    part    in    the    cainpaigii    against     Port    Hudson, 

tcror  is  more  devoted   to  his  wife  and   children.     He  where   was  seen   .some  of  the  hardest  lighting  of  the 
lias   an   ample   fortune,  should    he    re!  ire   to-dav,  and  i  I!y  GBor^c  .1.  I. ciin. 
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war.  We  say  no  more  than  every  member  of  his 
regiment  will  admit — some  of  them  brave  to  reckless- 
ness— that  there  v/as  not  a  braver  soldier  among  them 
than  Henry  M.  Cross.  When  a  call  was  made  for 
volunteers  to  storm  the  rebel  fortifications — a  most 
hazardous  undertaking — he  was  among  the  first  to 
respond.  The  assault  was  disastrous,  and  the  dead 
and  wounded,  including  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Forty-eighth,  covered  the  field  in  front  of  the 
Confederate  works.  Mr.  Cross  had  his  cartridge-box 
shot  away,  but  fortunately  escaped  all  personal  in- 
jury. The  regiment  remained  in  the  field  till  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  beyond  the  time  of  their 
enlistment,  when  he  returned  home  in  1863.  Jm- 
mediatel}'  after  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion, re-entered  the  service  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Mas- 
sachusetts. Regiment,  and  went  through  the  entire 
series  of  battles  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in 
Virginia,  in  1864,  from  the  Wilderness  and  the  severe 
fighting  at  Spottsylvania  to  the  battle  on  the  North 
Anna  River,  May  the  24th,  iu  which  engagement  he 
was  made  a  prisoner.  That  ended  his  field  service. 
Then  followed  the  hardships,  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers of  the  Confederate  prisons,  far  worse  than  the 
hazards  of  battles,  extending  over  nine  months. 
First  he  was  shut  up  in  Libby  Prison,  in  Richmond, 
which  was  a  house  of  death  to  so  many  Northern 
soldiers.  Thcj'  might  have  written  over  the  door, 
"  Who  enters  here  never  returns."  Thence  he  was 
sent  to  Macon,  then  to  Savannah,  and  finally  taken 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
to  be  put  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal  batteries,  with 
the  expectation  that  this  exposure  would  stop  the 
bombardment  of  the  city.  From  Charleston  he  was 
sent  to  Columbia,  thus  making  the  rounds,  not  as  an 
inspector  of  prisons,  but  as  a  sufferer  at  every  step. 
While  a  prisoner  he  twice  escaped,  and  was  twice 
recaptured.  Finally  he  was  paroled  and  sent  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  in  March,  18(!5,  but  remained  in  the 
Union  army  till  August  of  that  year.  His  army  life 
was  heroic.  He  won  the  commendations  of  every 
commander  under  whom  he  served.  He  was  among 
the  youngest  and  the  best,  soldiers  from  this  State. 

The  war  ended,  and  i)eacR  once  more  smiling  upon 
the  country,  he  returned  to  Newburyport ;  but  not  to 
his  law  books.  He  had  an  inclination  for  trade — a 
taste  for  commercial  affairs;  and  immediately  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Newman  Brown,  the  oldest 
dealer  in  coal  in  the  city — giving  wliat  leisure  time 
he  had  to  the  insurance  business.  In  1866  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Albert  Currier,  of  New- 
buryport. In  1867  he  .accepted  an  engagement  in 
Hartford,  Ct.,  as  a  special  agent  and  adjuster  for  the 
North  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  which 
position  he  continued  two  years.  Then  he  purchased 
the  coal  business  of  Mr.  Newman  Brown,  who  retired  ; 
and  selling  the  property  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  became  the  super- 
intendent 111   their  Imsiness  at    Newburyport  for   ten 


years.  During  that  time  the  coal  sales  increased 
from  10,000  tons  per  annum  to  80,000,  which  was 
profitable  to  him  and  them.  Desiring  to  have  more 
control  of  his  own  time,  he  resigned,  continuing  the 
same  business  with  Fred.  L.  Atkinson,  till,  outside 
business  continuing  to  increase,  he  retired  altogether 
from  the  trade.  Since  that  he  has  been  engaged  in 
large  corporate  enterprises,  in  land,  lumber  and 
cotton,  at  the  South.  Most  of  his  time  is  now  spent 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  at  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  and 
below.  He  is  connected  with  a  Boston  corporation 
which  has  an  extended  tract  of  laud,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Southwest,  on  which  timber  is 
being  felled  and  dressed  for  the  markets,  thus  opening 
a  trade  important  to  that  section  of  country.  Having 
visited  most  of  the  Southern  States,  he  feels  assured 
of  their  great  prosperity  in  the  near  future,  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  their  mineral  wealth  and  other 
natural  advantages. 

Having  his  residence  in  Newburyport,  this  city  has 
been  pleased,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
to  avail  herself  of  his  abilities  and  qualifications  for 
public  life.  Seven  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Public  Library,  for  which  his  fine  scholarship  and 
extensive  reading  fitted  him.  Five  years  he  served 
in  the  City  Council ;  one  year  an  alderman  and  one 
president  of  the  Common  Council.  Two  years — 
1883-84, — he  was  in  the  Legislature,  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  debates  on  the  most  important  questions, 
being  a  leading  Democrat,  and  winning  the  confidence 
and  applause  of  all  parties.  The  next  year  he  was  a 
candidate  for  State  treasurer,  and  after  a  canvass  of 
the  State,  during  which  he  spoke  for  the  Democrats 
in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  ran  more 
than  three  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  His 
friends  hold  him  iu  reserve  now  for  the  Congressional 
nomin.atioM,  when  an  opportunity  to  elect  him  shall 
appear.  He  has  developed  a  good  degree  of  states- 
manship and  fine  oratorical  powers,  few  men  com- 
manding more  attention  from  an  audience.  He  is 
thoroughly  sound  in  principles,  adhering  to  the  plat- 
forms of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Republic.  He  has  no  tendency  to  Socialism,  which 
is  so  rapidly  pervading  the  country;  is  opposed  to  a 
protective  taritt';  is  firm  against  all  unnecessary  and 
unconstitutional  taxes ;  opposes  the  unlawful  inter- 
ference of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States ; 
or  of  the  States  with  the  counties  and  towns;  or  of 
the  towns  with  individual  riirhts  and  duties. 


.\NTHON'Y    STICKNEY   JONES.' 

Anthony  Stickney  Jones  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
N.  H.,  July  12, 1802,  the  only  child  of  David  Wheeler 
Jones,  of  Boston,  and  Marcy  (Stickney)  Jones,  of 
Newburyport.  Mr.  Jones,  the  senior,  was  Welsh  by 
the  blood  of  his  ancient  house,  but  had  been  born  in 
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€i.iu-onl,  Mas^..  tn  uhi.h  his  iiK.ilicr  lia.I  llo.l  Inuii 
<'(iiiti}riiily  with  the  Mii^lish,  ihcii  in  pusscs.sinii  of 
HdStoii  and  iiiakiiii;  her  rosiilcucc  thrir  he;uUiuartcrs. 
Al'ti'i-  Uu'  birth  (if  hrr  son  some  thirty  days,  ho  boiiiu: 
li(ini  .Inly  4,  177il,  the  irrcat  clay  in  mw  calcnilar 
when  the:  i-eimblic  was  ik'clarcil,  shr  rctiinR'il  to  her 
lionio  ancl  was  ailniitlnl  tn  Ikt  rrsidiMife  on  licdlord 
StiX'('l,  whitdi  is  now  owned  liy  her  j;r;indson,  l>\- 
Anthony  S.  .(ones.  ( )rit:iiially  a  mai  hine-sliop  was 
attiu-liod  to  tlir  ic-ar  of  the  dw<dlin-  in  wliirh  .Mr. 
Jones  worked  with  a  relative,  Robert  Tnrner,  in 
making  eut  nails,  then  Hist  eominu  into  use;  and 
here  beinj;  injiireil  in  lifting  iron,  he  was  orcUa-eil  by  j 
his  ]iliysieians  to  Veianont,  whenee  he  eanie  down  to 
I'eiidiroke,  X.  II..  when-  he  niarrieil  his  wife,  ^larey 
t^tiekney,  in  Isnl.  Slie  was  in  the  seventh  jreneration 
from  William  Stiekney,  whoendtjrated  from  the  [larish 
of  (stiekney,  niio'  miles  from  llidl,  lOrii^laiid,  whenee  1 
he  sailed  for  Ameriea.  Ilc^wasat  Uosl.m  in  KKiS, 
and  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Kowley  in  H;;;'.l,  of 
\vhom  Crov.  W'inthroji  wrote:  "They  are  godly  men, 
and  most  of  them  of  good  estate."  William  Stiekney 
was  a  man  of  iirojierty  and  mneh  intlucnee,  but  of 
little  edne.-ition. 

Williiun's  seeonil  son  was  .Vmos,  who  was  the  great- 
great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  .lones.  He  was  a 
weaver  at  Rowley,  in  the  first  fulling-mill  on  this 
coiititieiit.  in  a  town  which,  Winthrop  said,  "exeeeds 
all  others  in  the  inanul'acture  of  eloth."  Later  he 
set  up  his  business  on  the  I'arker,  in  Newdmry,  but  I 
he  owned  laml  in  what  is  now  Xewbnryport. 

.\mos  had  a  son  .l.jhn,  likewise  a  weaver,  on  the 
Artiehoke  River,  wdiere  he  owned  land.  He  wasalso 
il  soldier,  defending  Haverhill  against  the  Indians  in 
170S.  He  owned  land  in  Xewbnryport  near  the 
Smith  briek-yard  and  common  pasture.  .lolm  had 
eight  children,  the  tilth  being  .loseph,  who  is  styled  a 
niaritier  and  a  joiner;  owned  a  |iart  of  J^ong  (now 
I'.artlet)  Wharf,  the  lower  side  adjoining  that  of  VA-  j 
ward  rreslniry,  who  was  a  shipwright  living  in  the 
court  on  tin;  tipper  side  (d' the  roail,  ami  was  father-in- 
law  to  Hon.  Jonathan  (ireenleaf.  Also  he  sold  live 
acres  of  laml  on  High  Street  to  John  Lowell  and  .lona- 
thaii  Jackson,  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
Dexter  and  .lohn.son  houses  were  built.  He  seems  to 
havebecu  wealthy, asweretheSli<d<neys.  from  thelii-st.  I 

Joseph's  eldest  son  was  .\nlhony,  who  niarrieil 
Dorcas,  the  da\ighler  of  .lames  Davenport,  whose 
wife  Wits  Sarah  Franklin,  sister  of  l!en.  Franklin,  the 
statesinau  and  philoso|dier.  We  lind  these  Christian 
names,  .\nthony  and  Doretis,  often  in  the  reeonls  of 
the  Stiekney  family,  and  now  comes  in  the  stirname 
of  Franklin.  This  Anthony  appears  to  luive  Ijcen  a 
man  of  high  position.  lie  was  a  member  of  what  is  \ 
now  the  Unitarian  (.'hurc-h;  was  a  lieutenant  (d'  a 
Newbury  com])any  in  the  State  of  New  York,  lighting 
the  French  and  Indians  in  IToi!;  held  the  same  i)lace 
in  an  alarm  company  of  l7o7;  was  a  captain  in  the 
c.\|>edilion    against    ( 'aiiaila.  under  ( ien.  ,\?i)herst,   in 


I7o0;  lie  was  a  rliaise-m.iker  wlnii  Newbury  was  the 
leading  town  in  that  business  in  liie  rountry  ;  later  he 
was  in  Chester.  X.  IL  He  was  a  eili/,n  of  marked 
ability  and  patriotism,  learned  and  » callliy.  From 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sarah  Franklin,  the  siller 
of  I'.eii.  l''rankliii,  whose  favorite  nieie  ..he  was,  lier 
great-grandson,  Dr.  .Vntbony  S.  .lones.  has  an  en- 
graved likeness  of  the  priiiter-paliiot,  done  in  I'aris, 
with  his  autograph  on  the  back-side:  "  k'or  Dorcas 
Slickney.  of  Newdiury." 

.\nlhonv  Somerby  Stiekney,  son  of  .\nl1iony,  last 
named,  was  the  grandlal  her  of  Dr.  .lones  by  his 
dangliler  Marcy.  He  was  :i  cooper,  liad  :i  shop  on 
Long  Wharf  :iiid  a  house  in  which  he  lived  on  Fed- 
eral Street.  He  removed  Hist  lo  Chester,  and  then  to 
l'einbr,)ke.  X.  H.  Franklin  thought  nimb  of  bis 
relatives  in  Xewburypoii,  :ind  oflen  vi>ileil  and  cor- 
respondecl  with  them.  He  re.pieste.l  .\nth(Miy  Somer- 
by Sli(dcney  to  name  his  iirst  son  for  him,  wdiicli,  being 

done,  be  be.i tilled  to    him    :i    silver    l:ilikaril  of  the 

weight  <d'  si.Kty  Spanish  dollars,  inscribed:  "  Leg.acy 
by  will  of  I'.enjamin  Franklin  to  ISenjamin  Franklin 
Stiekney."  Anthony  Somerby  Stiekney,  by  eiuitraet, 
furnished  the  timlier  that  w:is  wrought  into  llie  liiill 
of  the  famous  frigate  "  Constitution,"  a  part  of  it 
coming  from  I!ow,  X.  IL,  and  another  p:irl  fr.>m  the 
(iovernor  Dnniniir  farm,  in   Xewbury. 

Beniamin  Franklin  Stiekney,  uncle  .if  Doctor  A.  S. 
.Tones,  was  a  distinguished  man,  though  peculiar  in 
his  "  notions."  He  moved  to  Pembroke,  and  then  to 
Low,  X.  IL,  where  he  bad  a  large  landed  ].roperly. 
He  w:is  :i  justice  of  the  pe:ice  and  iiostmaster  at  J'.ow, 
was  a  scholar  of  note,  le:iineil  in  mineralogy,  chemis- 
Iry  and  natural  hi-lory.  l-'mm  .\cw  Hampshire  he 
went  \Vest  ;  was  Indian  agent  :it  l''ort  Wayne,  wdiere 
the  Indians  called  iiim  their  "  white  father."  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  w:is  complimented 
by  General  .lackson  for  his  br.ivery.  He  became 
wealthy,  :iiid  in  1SI)2  married  a  daughter  of  (leneral 
Starke,  of  Xew  Hampshire,  who  told  the  soldiers  at 
the  battle  of  lienniuglon, — "  We  will  be  victorious 
or  Mollie  Starke  this  d:iy  becomes  a  widow."  I'.y 
Mary  Starke  he  had  five  children,  in  whose  veins  was 
the  blood  of  Franklin  and  Starke  combined.  He 
named  his  two  sons  OiieS.  :ind  Two  S.,  and  liis  three 
daughters,  ^laryland,  Indiana  and  Louisiana.  He 
believed  in  elci  tricity  more  I  ban  eviai  his  uncle,  I'.en- 
jamin iM-anklin,  for  he  held  that  a  man  would  never 
die  if  he  kept  his  animal  elecarieity  ;  but  as  he  did 
die,  though  at  a  great  age,  he  must  have  icist  his  elee- 
tricdty. 

T'enaeity  to  earth-life  is  one  ol'  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  ancestors  of  Dr.  .lones.  His  mother  lived 
to  be  ninety  years,  and  many  of  the  family  have 
endureil  to  from  cdglity  to  one  huiidrecl  years. 
Moses  Stiekney,  wdio  died  at  .rellrey,  N.  IL,  on  his 
farm,  at  the  foot  of  tlie(ir:uid  Monadnoek,  in  l.S.'iii, 
was  one  buudred  years,  three  months  and  nine  ihiys 
olil.      Dr.  .lones  is   now    eighty-six  years,  with  no  ap- 
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parent  cause  of  death  for  years  to  come.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen  years  when  Washington  rode  past  her  resi- 
dence, on  Federal  Street,  in  1790.  and  her  life,  com- 
bined with  her  son's,  exceed  tlic  life  of  the  Republic 
by  more  than  five  years.  Tlie  utmost  care  was  taken 
with  his  early  education,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Brown,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  was 
a  relative  and  frequent  visitor  of  the  family,  he  was 
put  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  quite 
proficient  in  the  translation,  when  a  mere  child,  at  the 
school  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Michael  Walsh, 
where  he  was  in  the  same  class  with  Caleb  Cushing. 
Later  he  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  by  another 
well-known  teacher  of  that  day,  "  Slaster  McPhail." 
He  did  not,  however,  pursue  his  studies  beyond  the 
public  and  private  .schools  of  Newburyport,  which 
were  second  to  none  in  the  State.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  natural  science.  He  was  an  expert 
in  geology,  and  for  years  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College,  in  his  survey  of  the  State,  engaged  his 
assistance  on  his  Essex  County  stafl^.  He  also  had  a 
love  for  astronomy,  and  ivas  invited  to  join  a  party  of 
scientific  gentlemen,  many  years  ago,  in  their  obser- 
vations of  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  moon,  from  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than 
anything  else,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  chem- 
istry, in  which  he  become  so  proficient  as  to  rank 
with  the  best  chemists  of  the  country  ;  and  he  kept  iiji 
his  studies  and  investigations  to  a  very  late  period. 
This  fitted  him  for  his  profession  and  business  in  life, 
as  a  druggist  and  apothecary  ;  and  very  early  he  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  classed  with  the  first  men  in  his  busi- 
ness, as  David  Henshaw,  Dr.  Lowe  and  Sampson 
Reed,  of  Boston,  who  were  his  fast  friends.  Doctor 
Jones,  in  trade,  first  bought  out  Dr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
and  had  liis  store  opposite  the  "Shambles,"  on  Mar- 
ket Square.  He  moved  from  there  to  the  corner  of 
State  and  Essex  Streets,  and  then  to  the  corner  of 
State  and  JMiddle  Streets,  where  he  renuiiiied  many 
years,  till  he  retired  in  1858,  with  a  competency  of 
this  world's  goods.  It  was  in  that  store  that  Oliver 
Putnam  made  his  will,  by  which  the  world  has  the 
Putnam  Free  Scliool.  It  was  afterwards  rewritten  by 
Caleb  Cushing.  Dr.  Jones  was  a  witness  to  it,  and 
presented  it  to  Probate. 

Dr.  Jones  was  an  active  Free  M;i.son  in  the  times 
that  tried  Masonic  souls,  and  is  to-day  the  oldest 
Free  Mason  in  tills  city ;  made  in  St.  Peter's  Lodge 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  or  in  1823.  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  well-known  "Declara- 
tion of  the  Free  Masons  of  ]5oston  and  vicinity,"  is- 
sued in  1831,  and  was  invited  to  the  banquet  on  the 
semi-centennial  celebration  of  that  declaration,  which 
was  signed  by  fifty-seven  Masons  in  Newburyport,  of 
which  number  to-d.ay  he  is  the  only  survivor.  Caleb 
Cushing,  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  .ludge  Marston,  Dr.  R.  S. 
Spofibril.Hon.  Eben  Bradbury,  Dr.  Brickett,  William 


Woart,  and  all  the  rest  have  passed  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  above,  and  he  alone 
remains  to  testify  to  what  Masonry  was  in  the  days  of 
the  fathers. 

In  his  early  life  Dr.  Jones  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs;  as  in  the  Fire  Department,  for  which, 
through  Henry  Frothingham,  then  the  representa- 
tive, he  obtained  the  charter  for  its  organization, 
under  which  it  has  acted.  Likewise,  before  he  was 
of  age,  he  obtained  the  signatures  and  forwarded  the 
petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution  for 
Saving,  designed  to  encourage  the  poor  in  their  small 
accumulations,  it  not  being  foreseen  that  its  de- 
posits would  ever  reach  the  millions.  In  the  same- 
way  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Newburyport 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  ever  ready  to  act  for 
the  jniblic  good,  and  to  seize  upon  any  new  things 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  built  the  first  ice-house  in 
town  ;  and  he  sold  the  first  kerosene  oil,  which  was  as 
much  before  the  whale  oil  and  tallow  candle  as  elec- 
tricity is  before  it,  for  illuminating  purposes.  Fur- 
ther details  might  be  tiresome. 

Trained  by  a  pious  mother,  Dr.  Jones  early  became 
a  member  of  the  church  ;  and  when  Sunday-.schools 
were  instituted  he  was  secretary  of  the  first  organiza- 
tion, at  the  court-house,  that  in  a  very  few  Sundays 
numbered  over  six  hundred  members,  and  in  his  class, 
as  pupils,  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac 
Knopp,  who  soon  after  led  the  anti-slavery  revolution. 
A  similar  school  was  held  in  the  school-house  on 
Marlboro'  Street  on  Saturdaj-s  and  Sundays,  in  which 
he  Wiis  a  teacher,  while  he  was  himself  a  scholar  in 
Dr.  Spring's  Saturday  evening  Bible  class,  designed 
to  aid  the  general  movement.  At  first  the  family  at- 
tended the  Harris  Street  Church ;  but  otfended  by 
political  preaching  on  Sundays,  though  they  were 
Democrats  as  strong  and  stern  as  Parson  Giles  him- 
self, they  removed  to  the  Old  South,  and  listened  to 
the  saintly  Dr.  Dana;  but  when  the  Whitefield  so- 
ciety was  formed,  from  personal  friendship  for  its 
first  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  John  Emerson,  Dr.  Jones 
became  an  earnest  worker  and  liberal  contributor  to 
that  movement. 

He  has  participated  in  most  of  the  religious  and 
charitable  operations  of  the  day,  and  following  the 
example  of  his  mother,  who  was  much  interested 
in  the  Orphans'  Asylum  of  former  times,  has  been 
especially  altcntive  to  the  wants  of  cliildren,  having 
adoi)ted  or  himself  i)rovided  for  a  large  number  who 
looked  to  him  as  to  a  father.  Thus  he  has  proved  his 
faith  by  his  works  and  can  sec  and  feel  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain. 

WII.I.I.VM    RICH.VKD    .IDIIN'SOX.' 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
Johnson  family;  an  old  family,  if  any  can  be  called 
such  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  sub- 
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slantial  in  the  county  of  Essex.  How  far  back  they 
may  bf  traced,  we  know  not.  ivraiirice  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Stamford  in  ir)23.  Abraham  liad 
three  sons, —  Isaac.  WilUamand  Edward,  who  came  to 
America  in  \(VMt.  In  that  year  Isaac  was  at  Salem,  a 
close  friend  to  .lohn  Winthrop,  and  ranking  in  the 
class  of  Winthrop  in  education  and  wealth.  He  was 
afterwards  amon.ij  the  settlers  of  Boston.  His  wife, 
Arabella,  was  a  danghter  of  the  I-'.arl  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  slii]i  in  which  she  came  was  nanjcd  "Arabtlla,'' in 
honor  of  her.  He  was  the  wcallliicsl  of  ihc  fonndcis 
of  Boston. 

Edward  was  the  fonndi'r  of  Wolmni.  and  a  man  of 
much  importance  in  the  colony.  He  owned  land  in 
Boston,  which  is  now  the  church-yard  of  King's  ('haji- 
el,  ami  he  was  the  tirst  person  there  interred.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters,  author  of  the  "  Wonder-  Working 
Providence,"  a  liistory  of  New  England  from  li!2S-o-. 

William  .lohnson,  from  whom  those  in  New- 
bury sprang,  lirst  settled  in  Charlestown,  where  he 
married  Elizabeth  Story  ;  and  thence  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimac,  where  he  commenced  ship- 
building near  the  toot  of  Ship  Street,  living  in  what  is 
called  the  Johnson  house,  probably  the  oldest  on 
Water  Street.  He  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel,  who 
was  the  father  of  William,  born  in  Uwl. 

William  married  Martha  Pierce  in  l(i'J(i.  She  lived 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Little  farm,  originally 
the  Spencer  farm,  belonging  to  John  Spencer,  one  ot 
the  early  settlers  of  Newbury,  a  man  of  much  wealth 
and  high  character,  who  returned  to  his  English  home 
conveying  this  farm  to  his  kinsman  Pierce,  the  father 
of  I\Lirtha.  J  lis  lands  extended  from  Hi,gh  Street  to 
the  river,  but  northward  there  was  only  one  house  to 
Ship  Street ;  that  was  at  the  foot  of  Lime  Street.  A 
lonely  journey  must  it  have  been  to  young  Johnson 
going  a-wooing  Mies  Martha,  a  two  miles'  tramp  along 
the  river  and  through  the  woods,  when  darkness  was 
upon  the  earth.  The  .lolinsons  and  Pierces  were 
among  the  tirst  families  of  the  new  town.  To  William 
and  Martha  Johnson  were  born  six  children, — three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Elea/.er,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  1(J97.  His  eldest  son,  William,  was  a 
tlergyman,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  became  the 
lirst  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  West  Newbury; 
and  another  was  Elea/.er,  born  in  1720. 

Eleazcr  Jolinson,  the  son  of  l-'Jeazer,  continuing  tlie 
ship-building  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  energetic,  intelligent  and  the 
strongest  man  in  the  town.  J  le  could  lift  a  half-ton 
of  iron  with  his  liands,  and  would  carry  timber 
against  three  ordinary  men.  He  was  as  patricjtic  as  he 
was  strong,  and  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  men.  In  the 
exciting  times  ju.st  before  the  lievolution  of  177(1  he 
was  to  Newburyport  what  Sam  Adams  was  to  Boston. 
W'e  have  heard  old  men,  born  before  independence, 
claim  that  the  Kevolution  was  started  and  nursed  in 
the  Johnson  ship-yard.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  and  under  his  leadership 


that  the  ship-carpenters,  then  the  most  numerous  class 
of  workers  in  town,  twice  burned  tea — all  they  con  Id  find 
in  town — before  the  "  Jlidiawks"  mixed  theirs  willi 
the  salt  water  of  Boston  harbor.  He  iiiaiclicil  at  tlie 
head  of  that  band  of  patriots,  his  broad-a.\e  upon  his 
shoulder,  under  the  blows  from  which  the  oaken  iloor 
fell  in.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " 
when  by  his  side  was  his  neighbor,  Jonathan  (iri en- 
leaf,  whose  "  silver  tongue''  fired  the  public  heart, 
while  Bev.  .Jonathan  I'arsous,  in  the  "  (_)ld  South" 
[Xilpit,  denounced  British  tyranny,  till  the  peojile  or- 
ganized their  company  for  I'lUnktr  Hill  in  the  broad 
aisle  and  in  front  of  the  coiiiinunion  table  in  bis 
church. 

To  such  a  father,  and  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Pierce,  in 
full  sympathy  with  him,  were  liorn  nine  children,  live 
of  them  sons  of  the  heroic  caste.  Philip,  born  in 
17-l;i,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  later 
vexing  the  enemy  on  board  a  privateer.  William 
Pierce,  master  of  the  "American  Hero,"  in  the 
French  West  Indies  in  177(),  hearing  that  the  war  had 
commenced,  loaded  his  vessel  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition and  made  all  haste  to  Boston  with  such  needed 
supplies  for  the  patriots  defending  their  liberties. 
Nicholas  was  in  tlie  privateer  navy  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  first  man  to  float  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes  "  over  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
in  Lo'ulon.  Eleazer,  the  third  of  that  name,  com- 
manded a  privatter  during  the  war,  was  captured  by 
a  Ihitish  man-of-war,  and  sullercd  in  the  infamous 
"  ( )ld  ^lill"  prison.  .loseph,  born  in  1741',  died  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  ]77o. 

All  of  these  sons  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  of  the  character  of  their  father.  'Lhey  were 
brought  up  in  the  ship-yard,  swinging  the  axe  in 
their  youth,  and  embarked  on  the  seas,  commandiug 
the  ships  they  sailed.  To  be  the  master  of  a  ship 
then  wai  also  to  l)e  a  merchant,  for  they  were  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  their  cargoes ;  and  most  of 
them,  after  building  ships  and  sailing  ships,  retired  to 
their  own  counting-rooms. 

.loseph,  whose  line  we  are  to  follow,  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  were  sons,  and  only  one,  Eleazer 
(the  fourth  Eleazer),  born  in  177^!,  had  children.  He 
married  Sarah  Newman  in  1707,  and  she  bore  him 
nine  children.  In  general  character  and  pursuits  he 
was  like  his  ancestors  whom  we  have  described.  He 
was  ashi]iwriglit,  then  at  sea,  and  in  the  War  of  1><12- 
IT)  was  captured  and  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison, 
which  so  many  Americans  entered  to  die.  Later  he 
was  a  merchant,  and  finally  president  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Bank.  He  died  in  1847,  leaving  only  one  son, 
Kichard,  born  in  ISKi,  of  all  his  nine  children,  with 
descendants,  to  continue  the  line  of  his  family. 

Richard  became  a  master  mariner,  and  among  his 
voyages  carried  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  stone  lor  the 
foundation  of  Port  Sumter,  since  so  famous  as  the 
point  at  which  the  inter-State  war  of  18(11  commenced. 
Another  fact  will  indicate  the  commercial   dill'erence 
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of  Newburyport  now  aud  a  haU'-ceiilury  ago.  Then 
ships  sailed  direct  to  tlieir  points  of  destination  in  the 
various  nations;  and  they  brought  to  our  wharves 
their  return  cargoes  from  Kurope,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  So  it 
happened  that  Richard.  Johnson,  who  commenced 
sea-life  at  sixteen  and  continued  till  he  was  forty, 
was  at  New  Orleans,  London,  and  Havre  in  France, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  Boston  or  New  York.  He 
married  Mrs.  Fannie  15.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly,  in 
1852,  and  died  in  1872,  leaving  two  children, — Caro- 
line Elizabeth  and  William  Richard.  The  last-named, 
born  in  1855,  is  now  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Johnsons  from  Joseph  through  Eleazer  and  Ricliard. 
We  have  said  that  Captain  Richard  Johnson  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly.  She  wasthe  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Nathaniel  l?radstreet,  a  very  skillful  and 
popular  pliysician  at  Newburyport,  who,  two  years 
prior  to  his  settlement  here,  had  served  as  surgeon  on 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  "  Mcrrimac,''  com- 
manded by  Captain  Moses  Brown.  This  was  wiien 
war  was  anticipated  with  France.  In  1800  he  entered 
upon  professional  duties,  living  in  the  "Parson  Spring" 
house  on  Titcomb  street,  which  at  that  day  was  an 
elegant  estate,  with  a  large,  beautiful  garden  in  the 
rear.  He  died  in  1828,  from  yellow-fever  taken  from 
a  vessel  when  he  was  acting  as  port  physician, 
and  from  him  it  was  caught  by  a  daughter,  who  also 
died  therefrom.  Now  his  grandson,  William  Richard 
Johnson,  the  last  of  the  Johnsons  of  his  family 
line,  is  also  the  last  of  the  Bradstreet  family,  to 
which  his  mother  belongs,  descended  from  Governor 
Simon  Bradstreet:  and  as  Cxovernor  Bradstreet  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  colony,  our  young  townsman  has  in 
his  veins  tlie  blood  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  mingled 
with  that  of  the  heroic  Johnson,  and  also  of  two  Govern- 
ors who  ruled  the  colony  for  a  score  of  years.  Anne 
Dudley,  the  wife  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  was 
the  first  American  poet.  Her  works  were  published 
in  London,  aud  became  so  popular  that  she  was  styleil 
the  "  tenth  muse."  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  refers  in  the  Ibllowing  lines : 

"  1  liiivu  eight  liinls  lialili't  in  tlie  neat, 
Kuur  cocks  there  were,  utiil  hens  the  rest; 
I  nurs't  them  lip  with  pains  ami  care, 
For  cost  nor  hihor  did  I  .'spare  ; 
Till  at  last  they  felt  their  wing, 
Jlounted  the  trees  and  learned  to  sing." 

William  R.  Johnson,  whose  portrait  we  present,  was 
horn  in  the  mansion-house  "u  High  Street,  adjoin- 
ing what  is  called  the  Dexter  house,  where  "  Lord 
Timothy"  lived  and  held  court.  That  house  was 
built  by  Judge  Charles  .Jackson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  By  its  side  is  the  Johnson 
house,  built  by  the  very  distinguished  Judge  John 
Lowell,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Tiacys,  who  there 
entertained  the  most  distinguished  visitors  from 
Europe — Talleyrand,   Louis  Philippe  and   Lafayette 


among  the  number  partaking  of  his  princely 
hospitality.  From  John  Tracy,  Captain  Eleazer 
Johnson  purchased  it  in  1809,  and  has  transmitted 
it.  William  R.  Johnson,  the  present  proprietor,  was 
educated  in  our  public  schools;  graduated  at  the 
Putnam,  and  as  he  is  of  studious  habits,  is  a  well- 
educated  gentleman.  Having  the  care  of  a  large  estate 
he  has  engaged  less  in  public  affairs  than  lie  other- 
wise might  have  done,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  encour- 
age any  business  enterprises  that  would  advance  the 
interests  of  the  city.  He  has  been  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, is  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Bayley  Hat 
Company,  is  a  director  in  the  Merchants  Bank,  and  a 
trustee  in  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  He  has 
especially  devoted  himself  to  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  lights,  and  invested  his  money  that 
the  city  might  have  the  best  street  lights  yet  invented, 
indicating  his  desire  to  keep  stej)  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  He  has  served  the  city  two  years  in  the 
Common  Council  and  two  years  as  an  alderman.  He 
has  also  been  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  was  made  a  Mason  in  St.  John's 
Lodge  in  1877,  and  has  been  its  Master  ;  is  a  member 
of  King  Cyrus  Chapter,  and  has  been  its  High  Priest ; 
belongs  to  the  Newburyport  Commandery  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  has  been  its  Commander. 
Personally  popular  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  opinions, 
devoted  to  his  native  town,  having  in  himself  the 
strong  will  and  courage  of  the  Johnsons  combined 
with  the  courtly  politeness  of  the  Bradstreets,  he 
apparently  has  a  brilliant  future  before  him. 


GOV.   .lOSIAH   BARTLETT. 

Gov.  Josiah  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  singular  great- 
ness, goodness  and  simplicity.  His  ancestry  was  hon- 
orable, lirave  and  generous.  The  name  Bartlett  in 
England  is  illustrious  and  titled  from  the  conquest 
until  now.  Courage,  self-sacrifice  and  generosity, 
with  great  mental  activity,  have  ever  been  character- 
istic traits  of  the  family. 

Jn  our  Indian  and  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the 
conrtict  to  preserve  the  Massachusetts  charter  by  de- 
posing and  imprisoning  Andros  two  centuries  ago, 
they  have  honorable  mention,  the  only  soldier  going 
alone  from  Newbury  to  Boston  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  being  Samuel  Bartlett,  who  took  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  Andros. 

Josiah  Bartlett  was  born  at  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts, November  21,  1729.  He  was  the  fourth  .son  of 
Stephen  and  Hannah  Webster  Bartlett,  whose  ances- 
tors came  from  England  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1634. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine, having  acquired  suflicient  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

After  five  years  of  hard  study  he  commenced  prac- 
ticing at  Kingston,  N.H.,  and  established  a  reputation 
during  the  prevalence  of  angina  maligna  in  1754, 
introducing  treatment  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  oppo- 
sition to  common  usage. 
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In  176.5,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Xew  Hampshire  from  Kingston,  during  the  arbi  - 
trary  adniitiistralioti  of  the  royalist  Governor,  Went- 
worth.  He  wouhl  not  submit  to  the  will  of  a  man 
whose  object,  next  to  self-aggraudi/.einent,  was  the 
subjection  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  lo  British 
tyranny.  Governor  Wentworth  appointed  Dr.  Bartlett 
to  judicial  office,  commissioned  him  colonel  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiment  and  vainly  souglit  by  every 
blandishment  of  self-intertst  and  honor  to  attach  him 
to  the  royal  cause,  which  was  still  powerful  in  New 
Hampshire,  as  backed  by  the  haughty  Wentworth. 

The  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly  he  could  not 
control,  but  the  Comniitee  of  Correspondence  addressed 
circulars  to  the  towns,  and  their  delegates  assembled 
at  Exeter  and  elected  Dr.  Bartlettand  John  Pickering 
delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Convention  in  1774, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Neither  could  be  spared  at  this  juncture  of  the  New 
Hampshire  conflict.  Dr.  Bartlett's  house,  with  its 
contents,  was  burned,  his  military  and  judicial  com- 
mi.ssions  revoked  by  Wentworth,  but  in  his  poverty 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  haughty  Governor, 
who  was  soon  after  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  a 
British  man-of-war.  Thus  ended  forever  British  rule 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Then  Bartlett  and  Pickering,  who,  with  Sullivan 
and  Starke,  had  organized  the  minute-men  of  New 
Hampshire,  leaving  their  professions  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  poverty,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  met  the  Colonial  Congress 
in  177o. 

Before  leaving,  they  had  established  a  patriotic 
colonial  government,  and  framed  a  test  oath  to  ex- 
clude the  Tories. 

In  Septemlicr,  177.'),  Dr.  Bartlett  took  his  seat  in 
Congre.ss,  and  applied  himself  day  and  night  with 
.such  energyas  seriously  to  impair  his  health. 

In  177t)  he  was  re-elected,  and  became  the  first 
.signer  of  the  Declaratii  n  of  Independence.  He  was 
the  first  called  upon  for  his  vote  and  his  signature. 

Rebellion  against  Great  Britain,  without  an  arms 
factory  or  powder-mill,  with  the  rich  men  of  our  col- 
onies, many  of  them,  Tories  ;  against  the  most  opulent 
stubborn  and  warlike  nation  in  the  world,  whose 
fleets  had  shorn  France  of  lier  colonies,  was  like  the 
leading  a  fi)rlorn  hope,  and  required  tlio  courage 
of  such  men  as  once  held  the  pass  at  Thermopyhc. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  the  terror  inspired  by  liur- 
goyne's  army  called  fitr  the  utmost  exertions  of  Bart- 
lett, Pickering  and  Starke  to  protect  New  England 
from  hostile  incursions.  Bartlett  rode  everywhere, 
rallying  troojis  to  the  support  of  Starke,  with  whom, 
in  his  persecution,  he  deeply  sympathized.  He  had 
.secured  the  commission  as  brigadier-general  for  his 
asociate,  Whip|ile,  and  both  were  personally  with 
Starke  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The  long  rides 
through  forests  and  over  rough  mountains,  and  the 
swift  gathering  of  this  little  host  which  at  Bennington 
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first  checked  the  power  of  Burgoyne,  would  make  a 
thrilling  volume  The  Congress  of  177'S  was  the  last 
in  whicli  Bartlett  took  part. 

In  1770  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  tlie 
Courtof  Common  Pleas  in  New  Hamosliire;  itil7S2 
associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  17.s,S  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
secured  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1781)  he  was  elected  first  United  States  Senator, 
which  he  declined  ;  he  was  elected  President  of  New 
Hampshire  iu  1791)  and  first  Governor  under  the  new 
constitutiou  in  1793. 

In  January,  1794,  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  the 
following  farewell  address  : 

"  Genllr-mm  0/ the  Leiiislalure,—KftQr  having  Borrnd  the  pulilic  for  a 
nunibfi- of  years  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  in  the  various  olllits  to  wliich 
I  have  hail  the  honor  to  be  appointe.l,  I  think  it  proper,  before  your 
ailjonrnmcnt,  to  signify  to  yon  and  throngh  yim  to  my  fellow-citizens  at 
large,  that  I  now  find  myself  so  far  advanced  in  age,  that  it  will  bo 
expeduMit  for  me,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  retire  from  the  cares 
and  fatigues  of  public  business,  to  the  repose  of  a  private  life,  with  a 
grateful  sense  ol  the  repeated  marks  of  trust  and  confidence  that  my 
fellow-citizens  have  reposed  in  me,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

Brief  indeed  was  the  repose  of  private  life  so  de- 
sirable to  a  man  so  actively  engaged  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

An  attack  of  paralysis  terminated  the  life  of 
Governor  Bartlett  on  May  19, 1795,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Bartlett  performed  at  once  the  work  of  the  scholar, 
eminent  physician,  soldier,  b(d<l  patriot,  organizer  of 
a  new  State,  jurist.  Congressman,  member  of  National 
Naval  Committee,  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire, 
its  President  and  its  first  Governor.  Fortunate  was 
he  as  the  first  to  give  his  vote  and  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Not  another  American 
name  unites  all  these  attributes. 

He  succeeded  in  every  department,  and  was 
universally  loved  and  mourne<l  by  all  who  knew  him. 
As  incorruptible  as  Washington,  progressive  as  Jeft'er- 
son,  courageous  as  Starke,  he'was  a  fit  type  of  the  men 
who  sentineled  our  northern  borders  and  lighted  the 
beacon-fires  of  liberty  from  her  mountains  to  the  sea. 

No  royal  Governor  in  wealth  and  capacity  surpassed 
Wentworth  ;  no  patriot  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  sacrificed  more  or  was  more  impoverished 
than  Bartlett  by  the  awful  conflict.  Ofl'ered  honor 
ease  and  aftluence  by  Wentworth,  he  left  his  family, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  preferred  death  on  the  scafl^old, 
if  need  be,  for  the  rights  of  all  men, — a  hitherto 
unattaincd  Utopia.  Therefore,  countless  millions  in 
succeeding  ages  will  honor  the  first  signer  of  the 
greatestact  of  man. 

Scarcely  less  grand  than  his  station  among  the 
immortal  signers  is  the  record  of  his  early  life  aa  a 
physician. 

He  .first  introduced  Peruvian  bark  (quinine)  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  first    succesfully  stayed  the 
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m  alignant  throat  distemper,  a  fata!  plague  that  was 
sweeping  all  belore  it.  He  introduced  the  modern 
treatment  of  fevers,  and  his  successful  experiments 
caused  wide-spread  comment  regarding  the  old- 
fashioned,  horrible  treatment,  which  denied  both  food 
and  cooling  liquids  in  fevers. 

The  Xew  Eugland  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  corporate  member,  for  fuch  daring  innovations  first 
suspended  him  from  membership,  but  within  a  year 
elected  him  president. 

The  multitudes  who  have  since  received  the  benefits 
of  modern  treatment,  of  which  he  was  pioneer,  can 
best  appreciate  the  courage  and  greatne-s  of  these 
discoveries  by  a  humble  country  physician. 

He  achieved  greatness  by  his  unaided  genius,  while 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  character  softened  the 
asperities  of  the  rugged  contests  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  during  an  entire  life  devoted  to 
humanity. 

As  brave  as  he  was  tender,  as  loving  as  he  was  dar- 
ing, as  wise  as  he  was  skillful,  in  honor  preferring 
others,  resigning  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a 
State  he  had  saved,  he  persisted  in  declining  the  ofiice 
of  United  States  Senator,  to  which  he  was  immediately 
unanimou.sly  elected,  and  retired  to  private  life  uni- 
versally beloved. 

Contrast  the  simplicity,  courage  and  usefulness  of 
this  great  man  with  the  selfish  ambitions  of  those  who 
usually  make  history— who  have  slaughtered  or  en- 
slaved mankind. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  completed  thegreat- 
est  act  of  man.  From  the  darkness  of  despotism, 
from  the  gloom  of  never-ending  failure  to  realize 
human  aspirations  for  equal  rights,  they  looked  for- 
ward through  this  Declaration,  as  Galileo  through  ihe 
first  telescope,  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  of 
equal  rights  for  man.  The  extension  of  suffrage,  of 
free  schools,  churches,  invention,  have  accomplished 
more  since  that  period  for  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  advancement  of  man  than  all  previous  history. 

The  substitution  of  a  government  of  choice  is 
rapidly  superseding  governments  of  force,  and  the 
countless  millions  that  shall  come  after  will  look 
upon  this  act  and  epoch  as  the  dividing  line  between 
these  opposite  forms  of  government,  and  will  honor 
increasingly  the  immortal  signers  of  what  shall  prove 
a  universal  Magna  Charta  to  man. 

Until  recently  Massachusetts  has  taken  little  notice 
of  this,  her  illustrious  son. 

The  first  was  the  gift  to  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  also  to  the  West  Newbury  Church  of 
Bartlett's  honored  ancestors,  of  duplicates  of  the  old 
Liberty  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  that  first  proclaimed 
"  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof." 

These  bells,  with  his  name  thereon,  were  cast  in 
honor  of  .losiah  Bartlett  by  order  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Boynton,  she  being  a  great-granddaughter. 


About  two  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Amesbury 
is  the  house-lot  where  Bartlett  was  born.  It  has  been 
purchased  in  his  honor  for  a  public  institution.  The 
Bartlett  Home  for  Old  Ladies  is  nearly  completed, 
where  the  shields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire will  arch  above  his  gentle  features  in  marble, 
decorated  by  the  flag  of  a  republic  he  helped  create. 

A  still  higher  honor  is  the  completion  in  Europe,  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000,  of  a  bronze  sta'.ue  ))resented 
by  Jacob  R.  Huntington,  Esq.,  an  able  and  enter- 
prising man,  the  first  carriage  manufacturer  of  Ames- 
bury,  who  is  himself  descended  from  a  family  illu^- 
trious  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Two  were  Continental  generals,  oue  Governor  of 
Connecticut  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  list  of  Huntingtons  who  have 
occupied  high  stations,  both  civil  and  military,  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here. 

J.  R.  Huntington's  public  spirit  thus  associates  his 
name  forever  with  that  of  Amesliury's  greatest  son. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  will  take  place  on  .July 
4,  1888,  in  the  presence  of  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  oration  by 
Hon.  R.  S.  Spoftbrd,  the  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
will  fittingly  crown  the  greatest  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient,  patriotic 
and  goodly  town  of  Amesbury. 


HON.  MICAJAH    LUXT.' 

Hon.  Micajah  Lunt,  whose  portrait  we  give,  was 
born  in  Ncwburyport,  April  22,  1796.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Lunt  who  came  from 
England  and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  in  the 
settlement  of  Newbury,  in  1635,  and  who  died  there 
in  1662.  His  grandmother,  wife  of  Abner  Lunt,  of 
Newbury,  was  Mirriam  Coffin,  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Tristram  Cotfin,  the  elder  of  that  name. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Giddings,  of 
Ipswich,  Chebacco.  His  father  was  Captain  Mic;ijah 
Lunt,  of  Newbury,  to  whom  we  might  apply  the  trite 
saying,  "Like  father,  like  son,"  the  same  in  name,  the 
same  in  action,  both  merchant  ship-masters,  both 
facing  their  country's  foes  upon  the  seas,  both  mer- 
chants after  retiring  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  both 
eminently  successful  in  their  pursuits  and  lives. 

The  elder  Micajah  was  one  of  the  patriotic  soldiers 
of  the  ill-fated  expedition  sailing  from  this  port,  in 
1779,  to  drive  the  English  from  their  lodgment  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  which  ended  in  the  burning  of 
the  American  ships  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when  he,  with  others,  found  their 
way  back,  on  foot,  through  the  untrodden  wilderness — 
a  journey  of  toil  and  suffering.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  find  him  on  the  armed  brig  "  Palias," 
warring  upon  British  commerce;  taking  or  being 
taken,   as  the   chances  of  war  were  ;  now  a  prisoner 
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releist'  1  in  8,1  liii,  ;lii,I  ii  iw  ;i  sec  >iul  time  a  prisoner 
in  tlic  \V<-sl  Iiidirs,  an'l  a  tliinl  time  taken  and  tlirnst 
into  an  Kni^lisli  prisdn  in  New  "^'oik,  ami  MLrain  on 
tile  1  wen ly-frnn  -liip  "  Intrepid. "  earryinLC  one  liiin- 
ilrod  and  twenty  men,  wliieli  l)roni;lil  a  cars^o  ol' 
junnuinition  and  ullier  mililary  snpplies  iVcim  Franee 
to  Baltimore.  Thns  ho  devoted  tour  years  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  "volunteer  navy" 
(as  the  privateers  really  were)  of  the  Wat  of  the 
Hevidution,  vi'xin>;  the  enemies  of  .\muricaii  Inile- 
))endence. 

His  son  JlicMJah  was  educated  in  our  common 
schools  and  in  his  father's  conntinu-room.  In  28i;{, 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  aa:e,  in  our  second 
struggle  with  the  "  mother  country,"  a  war  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  he  shipped  on  board  the  "Argus," 
Caj)taiu  Parsons,  the  first  letter-of-marque  from  this 
port  in  the  War  of  ISlli-lT),  which  look  three  prizes. 
He  was  also  on  l)oard  the  brig  "  Essex,"  of  IS'ewdjury- 
port,  of  twelve  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Nichols,  when  she  captured  the  ISritish  letter-of- 
nianpio  "  Carri.sbrook  Castle,"  of  sixteen  guns,  a  prize 
of  great  value.  At  the  early  age  ofnineteen  years,  in 
1S];3,  he  w'as  commander  of  the  brig  "Olive,"  and 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Nantz,  France.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  to  be  master  of  a  shi])  then,  was 
not  alone  to  be  navigator  of  the  ship,  but,  also,  a  mer- 
chant trusted  to  sell  the  cargo  out,  and  inirchase  the 
return  cargo.  It  is  the  more  noticeable,  therefore, 
that  such  a  trust  and  so  much  confidi'Uce  should  be 
|)laced  in  a  person  lacking  two  years  of  his  majority, 
but  he  was  Ibund  fully  competent  and  was  successful. 
Mieajah  Liint  was  an  apt  scholar,  was  a  masteras  au 
accountant,  and  w;is  ofteii  c:illed  upon  by  corpora- 
tions in  which  he  was  interested,  and  individuals,  to 
unravel  ami  make  straight  their  puzzling  accounts 
and  records.  He  never  failed  to  improve  an  op[)or- 
tunity,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  acquire  information 
that  would  qualify  him  for  all  demands  ol'  duty.  8o 
wlien  at  Nantz,  finding  it  inconvenient  not  to  be 
able  to  converse  in  the  bVench,  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and  became  an  exi-ellent  French  scholar.  In 
the  same  manner  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  countries  lie  visited,  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  commercial  i)ossi- 
bilities  ;  all  this  he  supplemented  by  extensive  reading, 
and  thereby,  with  his  good  taste,  strong  intellect  and 
retentive  memory,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  ex- 
jieriencc  in  the  world,  be  became  on"  of  the  best 
citizens,  useful  to  the  |iublic  and  very  interesting  in 
private  life.  As  a  merchant  he  held  a  very  high 
rank  ;  he  was  not  long  at  sea  before  lie  acquired  a 
competency  for  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  action  on 
the  land,  and  at  middle  life  had  his  warehouse  and 
his  ofiiccs  as  a  ship  mercdiant  on  Ferry  wharf,  which 
was  also  a  resort  of  ship-master.s — retired  or  active — 
seeking  his  valued  advice.  So  great  was  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  discernment  and  judgment,  that 
men  were  ready  to  j»in  him  in  any  business  enter- 
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prises,  and  so  successful  was  he,  that  he  was  one  o 
half-dozen  men,  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  Xi 
biiryporl. 

He  was  a  man  of  large  public  spirit.  i>Ver  ki 
in  view  the  interests  of  the  town,  (dierishing  a 
love  for  its  prosperity;  its  great  industries  found  1 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He  was  one 
the  largest  shi[)-owners  ;ind  often  inve-ited  witl 
to  aid  that  business,  wliiidi,  prior  to  the  IvebcUion,  was 
the  great  one  in  the  town,  lie  was  the  fori'inosl  man 
in  the  whaling  coinp.iny  which,  promised  to  do  for  us 
what  it  did  for  New  I'.eilford.  When  cotton  manu- 
factures wi're  inlrodijced,  he  investiMl  largely  in  tliem, 
and  for  ipiarter  of  a  century  was  president  of  the 
Bartlett  Hteam  Mills,  a  large  establishment  for  those 
times,  giving  to  it  his  personal  attention.  He  was 
for  twenty  years  presideid  of  the  Merchants'  Bank; 
and  for  some  ten  years  president  of  the  Savings 
Institution,  holding  millions  as  deposits  He  was  an 
early  director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  which  New- 
buryport  held  much  stock.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Marine  Society,  an  institution  for  the 
special  benefit  of  sea  cajitains  and  their  families,  and 
donated  two  thousand  dollars  to  its  treasury.  So  he 
was  called  many  times  to  oflices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  eorponitions  iji  Newburyport  and  other 
towns.  For  politics  he  evinced  no  ambition,  but  h  e 
served  one  year  in  the  Ijcgislatiire  as  Senator  (or 
Essex  County,  almost  against  his  wish,  and  declined 
a  re-election.  Still  he  was  a  firmly  pronounced  Whig 
in  the  days  of  that  jjarty,  but  always  conservative. 
In  religion  he  was  liberal — an  active  and  generous 
supporter  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

He  was  twice  married — to  Hannah  Gyles  MuUi- 
ken,  tlaughter  of  Samuel  MuUiken,  in  182i),  who 
died  in  l.SL'9  without  children;  and  again  in  1831  to 
Mary  Johnson  Coflin,  daughter  of  Edmund  (.!ofIiu,  of 
Newbury,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tristram  CofKn,  in 
the  same  degree  as  her  husband.  She  survived  hiin 
until  June  111,  1878. 

They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two  sur- 
vived him — Edmund  Sydney  Lunt,  of  New  York,  and 
Mary  Collin,  wife  of  E.  ().  Sliei)ard,  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  lawyer. 

Jlicajah  Lunt  always  l■e.^ided  in  Xewdjuryport,  and 
from  ls:!8  dwelt  in  the  nsidence  on  High  Street, 
built  by  Judge  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  father  of 
Harriet  Livermore,  and  there  passed  most  happily  the 
later  days  of  a  well-spent  an<l  be.'iutifully  rounded 
life,  surrounded  by  those  be  loveil  and  who  loved  bim, 
and  there  he  dicil  in  liis  seventy-eiglith  year,  .lanu- 
ary  8,  1874. 

At  his  burial  service  Ucv.  T.  B.  Fox,  his  fcjrmer 
[lastor  and  close  friend,  saiil  "the  best  tribute  to  him 
is  his  remembered  life,  which  for  three-score  and  more 
years  has  been  his  daily  eulogy.  His  thorough 
lionesty  in  tliought,  affection,  word  and  deed  made 
him  a  true  man  in  all  relations.  He  left  no  shadow 
or  stain  ou  his  memory." 
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CHAPTER   CXLVII. 
WEST  NEWBURY. 

BY    WILLIAM   T.    DAVIS. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  following  sketch  of  West 
Newbury  to  go  farther  back  than  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  except  in  such  particulars  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Unlike  that 
tendency  to  centralization  which,  in  later  times,  has 
characterized  our  people,  in  the  early  days  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  when  farming  interests  were  predom- 
inant, and  the  po.sscssion  of  lands  was  eagerly  sougbti 
the  tendency  of  new  settlements  was  to  scatter  over 
available  territory,  and  here  and  there  to  build  up 
new  communities,  too  far  from  their  municipal  centre 
to  be  long  contented  witli  old  municipal  ties.  As 
Massachusetts  has  been  gradually  throwing  off  its 
agricultural  garb  and  iissuming  tlie  character  of  a  trad- 
ing and  manui'acturing  commonwealth,  the  tendency 
to  centralization  has  increased,  until  many  of  the 
small  farming  townships  are  losing  their  population 
and  suffering  a  depreciation  of  their  estates,  which  is 
only  in  a  few  instances  checked  by  an  overflow,  from 
larger  cities  and  towns,  of  men  of  culture  and  wealth, 
seeking  places  of  health  and  retirement,  during  at  least 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  tendency  of  a  population  to  spread  itself 
over  a  large  territory,  the  old  town  of  Newbury  fur- 
nished no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  many 
hillsides  and  valleys,  with  which  the  western  section 
of  Newbury  abounded,  with  their  stately  landscapes 
and  sunny  slopes,  soon  tempted  the  settlers  to  seek 
among  them  their  permanent  homes.  Pipe-Stave, 
Archelus,  Long,  Crane-Neck,  Meeting-Houseand  Ind- 
ian Hills,  had  at  an  early  date  attracted  about  them  a 
population  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  original  set- 
tlement. As  early  as  1685  these  remote  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Newbury,  began  to  feel  inconveniences 
which  demanded  some  action  for  their  relief.  On  the 
10th  of  March  in  that  year  they  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  the  town  of  Newbury  : 

"  The  humble  request  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  desire 
and  iutreat  tliat  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant  us  your  consent,  appro- 
bation and  assistance  in  getting  some  help  in  the  ministry  amongst  us, 
by  reason  that  we  doe  live  soe  remote  from  the  means,  great  part  of  us, 
that  we  cannot,  with  any  comfort  or  convenience,  come  to  the  publick 
■worship  of  God  ;  neither  can  our  families  be  brought  up  under  the 
means  of  grace,  as  christians  ought  tu  bee,  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary unto  salvation ;  therefore,  we  will  humbly  crave  your  loving  com- 
pliance with  us  in  this,  our  request." 

This  was  the  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  parish,  but  the  records  of  the 
town  are  silent  as  to  any  action  taken  on  the  petition. 
In  1688,  however,  a  meeting-house  appears  to  have 
been  built  at  the  Plains  by  the  people  of  the  West 
District,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  old  parish  of 
Newbury.  This  house  was  thirty  feet  square  and  was 
built  at  the  charge  of  sixteen  persons.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  this  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1686,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Jo- 


seph Moring,  a  soldier,  dated  November  5, 1688,  seems 
to  be  conclusive  that  at  that  date  the  house  had  not 
been  erected :  "  I  give  to  the  new  town  in  Newbury 
twenty  pounds  to  help  build  a  meeting-house,  if  they 
do  build  one;  if  they  do  not  build  one,  then  I  give 
twenty  pounds  toward  a  building  or  repairing  the 
meeting-house  nowstanding  in  Newbury."  Again, in 
February,  1690,  the  people  of  that  district  asked  the 
town  to  make  some  provision  for  a  minister  amongst 
them.  The  committee  of  the  tow-n  to  whom  the  re- 
quest W.1S  referred,  reported  "that  considering  the 
times  a.s  troublesome  and  the  town  being  so  mucli 
behind  with  Mr.  Richardson's  salary,  the  farmers  and 
the  neck  men  being  under  greater  disadvantages  upon 
many  accounts,  do  desire  and  expect,  if  such  a  thing 
be  granted,  that  they  should  have  the  same  privilege 
to  provide  for  themselves,  which  we  think  cannot 
conduce  to  peace,  therefore  desire  the  new  towne  to 
rest  satisfied  for  the  present.'' 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  the  following 
month  "  fifteen  men  belonging  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  after  stating  tliat  it  was  well  known  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  as  to  a  meeting-house,  left  two 
propositions  with  the  town,  one  that  the  town  would 
agree  to  support  two  ministers,  so  that  one  could 
preach  at  the  west  meeting-house,  or  that  the  town 
would  consent  to  have  the  ministry  amongst  them 
upon  their  own  charge,  and  that  the  town  would  lov- 
ingly agree  upon  a  dividing  line  between  them,  that 
so  they  might  know  what  families  may  now  belong  to 
the  west  meeting-house." 

No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  these 
propositions,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  parish  to 
settle  a  minister  without  further  delay.  When  this 
movement  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  it  was 
voted  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  July,  1691, 
"  that  understanding  that  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  new  towne  are  about  calling  IMr.  (Edward)  Tomp- 
son  to  be  their  minister,  the  towne  do  manifest  their 
dislike  against  it,  or  against  any  other  minister  whom 
they  should  call,  until  ye  church  and  towne  are  agreed 
upon  it,  looking  upon  such  a  thing  to  be  an  intrusion 
upon  ye  church  and  towne." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  a  petition  w-as  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  by  the  west  end  people 
"to  be  established  a  people  by  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry  among  them,"  and  in 
December  the  town  voted  against  the  grant  of  the 
petition  and  chose  a  committee  to  oppose  it  before  the 
General  Court.  As  may  be  suppo.sed,  such  a  disagree- 
ment could  not  long  exist  without  arousing  ill  feel- 
ings on  both  sides.  So  great  an  excitement  prevailed 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  town,  that  great 
bitterness  of  spirit  was  aroused,  and  Joseph  Bayley, 
one  of  the  west  end  men,  was  indicted  for  calling  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  their  petition  devils 
incarnate.  It  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  occa- 
sion where  a  religious  quarrel  proved  to  bo  the  most 
unrelenting  and  severe. 


WEST  NEWBURY. 


The  first  sign  of  y  iekliii','  on  the  part  of  Newbury  was 
exhibiteil  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  Deeenilier, 
1G92,  when  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  enciuire  altera 
?iiital)le  person  to  iireaeli  to  the  west  end  and  lo  keep 
school.-'  On  the  12lh  of  May,  lf.'J8,  the  town  voted 
■•  that  Mr.  John  Clarke  he  called  to  assist  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson (the  Newbury  minister)  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne,  to  preach  to 
them  one  year  in  order  to  farther  settlement  and  also 
to  keep  a  grammar  school." 

The  town,  in  their  remonstrance  against  the  peti- 
tion of  the  west  end  people,  said  : 


,t.-.i  bptweei.  thf  |.,-<.i.li>  uf  Xtnvhiiry 
wii  about  riiUing  a  minister,  (liiit  tlie 
VHi-d  Tomsou  to  preai-h  to  theni  wifli- 
[•li  or  towiie  with  their  procet'iliiiKS  in 
i.wii  (liii  understand  that  tliey  were 
\v(i  heingniettoCMLsiderof  ithy  tln-ir. 
iiiiist  his  roniing,  or  any  other,  until 

yet  they  persisted  in  tlieir  design, 
ewas  come  in  our  niinister  warned 
lureli  and  towne  were  .agreed  ;  yet  lie 
reaeli  without  any  allowance  of  niin- 
•n  the  church  did  understand,  they 
h1  tlieir  dislike  of  his  irregular  pro- 
L'se  irregularities  to  tlio  great  ilisturh- 

tlie  reiiuest  of  severall  of  the  inliah- 
twiie,  called  another  minister,  Sir. 
11,  and  yet  there  areseveiuU 


•■  That  a  long  ditVerence  has 
and  those  in  the  west  end  of  ll 
west  end  people  hail  called  Mr.  Edwai 
out  nccpiaiiiting  thi"  minister,  church 
that  alTair,  the  which,  when  onr  tow 
about  to  bring  hini  into  town,  the  tow ( 
vote,  did  declare  that  they  wer.  agaii 
the  church  and  town  weie  agreed  :  y» 
and  brought  him  in,  and  when  lie  > 
him  to  forbear  preac  hing  till  the  chui 
presumed  to  set  up  a  lecture  and  preii 
istei^,  church  or  town,  which,  when 
did  call  him  to  account,  and  declared 
ceeding,  yet  lie  hath  persisted  in  these 
ance  of  our  paace,  and  since,  upon  tl: 
itanta  of  the  west  end  of  our  towi 
J  ohn  Clark,  who  hath  accepted  of  tl 
who  refuse  to  accept  of  him,  pretending  they  are  bound  to  said  Tomson, 
which  agreement  they  made  when  the  rest  of  their  neighbors  were 
about  to  make  application  to  the  town,  which  was  since  the  late  law  was 
made  to  direct  the  town  to  call  the  minister." 

The  west  end  people,  in  their  reply,  requested 

"the  governor  and  council  to  pity  and  help  them,  to  ease  them  of  a 
heavy  burden  of  travel  on  Goil's  day.  We  have  been  (they  said)  en- 
deavoring above  these  fiveyeareto  have  the  publick  worship  of  God  es- 
tablished among  us  on  the  Lord  s  day  for  reasons  such  as  these:  The 
bulk  of  us  live  four  miles  from  the  oiild  meeting-house,  some  six  or 
seven.  Our  number  is  about  three  hundred.  Few  of  us  have  hoi-ses, 
and  if  we  could  get  down  to  the  oiild  meeting-house,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  receive  us  with  them,  so  that  many  lay  out  of  doors,  the  house  is 
so  little.  Some  of  us  have  groaned  under  this  burden  this  thirty  years, 
some  grown  old,  some  sickly,  and,  although  wo  were  favored  with  the 
liberty  granted  by  King  James  the  second,  and  bad  erected  sn  house  to 
the  woDihip  of  Cod  on  our  own  cost  and  charge,  and  ac<iuainted  the  two 
ne.vt  Justices  with  our  intent  before  we  built  the  said  house,  a  committee 
of  five  were  appointed  to  come  on  the  place  ;  but  before  they  had  fin- 
ished their  work  the  fJovernor  arrived,  which  caused  them  to  desist. 
We  complained  to  the  governor,  who  granted  us  a  protection  from  pay. 
ing  to  the  oulil  meeting-house,  then  countermanded  it.  The  town  had 
ameeting— they  intend  to  delude  us  by  granting  the  help  of  a  scliool- 
masterat  sometimes  for  one  yeare.  We  believe  our  neighbors  would  be 
glad  to  see  us  quite  tired  out.  We  beg  the  honorable  court  to  establish 
peace  among  us,  a  rational  dividing  line." 
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On  the  5th  of  July,  16i«, 


'*  the  towne  gave  in  theyr 
west  end  of  the  towne  in  onlei 
ministry,  and  Mr.  John  Clarke 


otos  for   the  choyce  of  a 
r  to  a  full  settlement  in 


Against  this  vote  twenty-five  persons  of  the  west 
end  entered  their  protest  on  the  ground  that  they  al- 
ready had  a  minister.  In  February,  li)'J4,  twenty 
pounds  in  money  and  fifty  pounds  ingrain  was  voted 
by  the  town  to  Mr.  Clark,  but  Mr.  (Jhirk  deidined, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Toppan  was  invited  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Toppan  agreed  to  preach  for  a  year,  and  the  town 


voted  to  give   him    forty   pounds  in   m 
contributiuns  annually. 

On  the;;  1st  iif  Oecember,  l(im,itnother  concession  was 
made  by  the  town,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen 
to  ''draw  up  articles  ;ind  proposals  in  order  to  setting  off 
part  of  the  west  end  of  the  towne  as  a  separate  parish," 
and  on  the  18th  of  December,  Ui'Ji),  five  acresof  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Artichoke  River  and  one  acre  of  land 
near  the  west  meeting-house  were  granted  to  the  west 
inhabitants  when  they  saw  cause  to  remove  the  mect- 
ing-house  to  the  place  siiecilied  by  the  liiwri.  The 
final  result  of  the  long  controversy  was  thtit,  October 
2(>,  KiitS,  a  church  was  gathered  and  another  meeting- 
house built  iit  Pipe-Stave  Hill,  and  November  10th 
Samuel  Belcher  was  ordained  as  its  minister.  Thus 
the  first  step  was  taken  which,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  led  to  the  tiirmation  of  a  new  town. 
What  became  of  the  old  meeting-house  on  the 
"])lain,"  a  locality  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Newbnryport,  is  doubtful.  It  is  ])robable,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  s<dd,  and  that  the  tradition  thtit 
it  was  used  as  a  barn  is  correct.  Until  January  28, 
1824,  this  pari-sh  was  called  the  Second  Pari.sh  of  New- 
bury ;  but  at  that  date,  five  years  after  tue  incorpora- 
tion of  West  Newbury,  its  name  was  changed  by  an 
act  of  the  (ieneral  Court  to  the  First  Parish  of  West 
Newbury. 

Mr.  Belcher  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1(138,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  llioO.  He  served  until  1714, 
when  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing March. 

John  Tufts  was  ordained  .lune  S(l,  1714,  and  served 
until  his  dismission,  in  1738.  He  was  a  native  of 
Medford,  a  gra<iuate  of  Harvard  in  1708,  and  died  in 
Amesbury  in  August,  HoO. 

Thomas  Barnard,  born  in  Boston  in  171(1,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1732,  followed  August  31, 
1739,  and  served  until  January  15,  1751.  He  after- 
wards i)racticed  law  for  a  short  time,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  of  Newbury  in  17.55. 
He  was  finally  again  settled  in  the  ministry  in  Salem, 
and  there  died  August  15,  177(). 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1751,  Moses  Hale  was 
ordained,  and  served  until  his  death,  January  15, 
1779.  He  was  nephew  of  Rev.  Mo.ses  Htile,  of  the 
Byficld   Church,  and  graduated   at  Harvard  in  1734. 

(.)n  the  20th  of  November,  1782,  True  Kimball  was 
ordained.  He  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  January 
28,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  177S.  His 
ministry  continued  until  April  4,  1797. 

Samuel  Tombe,  a  native  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  followed, 
and  served  seven  years.  His  successor,  Ebenezer 
Hubbard,  a  native  of  Marblehead,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1805,  was  ordained  May  11,  1809,  and 
served  until  October  K!,  1811. 

Ciilbcrt  T.  Williams,  born  at  Fog's  Manor,  New 
Jersey,  October  8,  17(11,  and  a  gra<luate  of  Dart- 
mouth in  1784,  was  installed  June  1,  1814,  aud  dis- 
missed September  2(j,  1821. 
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After  an  interval  of  five  years,  Henry  C.  Wright,  a 
native  of  Sharon,  Connecticut,  was  settled  June  21. 
1826,  and  dismissed,  July  7,  1833.  He  died  in  Paw- 
tucket,  U.  I.,  August  16,  1870. 

Benjamin  Ober,  born  in  Beverly  April  4,  1805,  and 
an  Amherst  graduate,  was  settled  January  1,  1834' 
and  was  dismissed  December  25,  1835. 

After  another  interval  extending  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  Moses  Welsh  and  N.  W.  Sheldon  supplied 
the  pulpit,  Henry  Augustus  Woodman,  of  Nevvbury- 
port,  was  ordained  November  30,  1842,  and,  on  account 
of  his  ill  health,  was  dismissed  March  20,  1844.  The 
present  meeting-house  was  built  during  the  interval 
between  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Ober  and  Mr.  Wood- 
man. 

Horatio  ]\Ierrill,  from  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, wa-s  settled  May  7,  1845,  and  dismissed 
August  11,  1847.  During  the  next  nine  years  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1857,  Charles  Dickinson  Herbert  was  installed, 
followed  by  N.  Laselle  in  1809.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  Mr.  Pike. 

In  1729  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  West 
Parish  in  Newbury  built  a  meeting-house  on  Meeting- 
House  or  Silloway's  Hill,  which  is  described  as  being 
"fifty  feet  by  thirty-eight  and  twenty  foot  stud."  With 
the  full  consent  of  the  Second  Parish  they  were  set  ofl' 
as  a  separate  parish  and  organized  September  1, 1731, 
as  the  Fourth  Church  in  Newbury.  The  four  churches 
were  the  old  First  Church  in  the  old  town  of  New- 
bury;  the  Second  Church,  established  in  the  West 
District,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1698;  the  Third 
Church,  organized  in  1725,  in  what  is  now  Newbury- 
port,  as  its  First  Church ;  and  the  new  church  at  the 
west  end.  At  the  time  this  meeting-house  was  built 
only  a  single  house  was  standing  on  the  hill,  which 
was  occupied  by  Stephen  Morse.  Several  were  built 
soon  after,  all  of  which  are  now  standing,  except  one 
which  was  taken  down,  and  another  wdiich  was  burned 
in  1884.  This  meeting-hou.se  was  built  without  a 
chimney  and  had  no  means  of  heating  it. 

On  Meeting-House  Hill  lived  Simeon  Chase,  a 
descendant  of  Aquila  Chase,  and  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1767,  who  spent  his  life  in  teaching  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  won  great  reputation  as  an 
instructor.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

After  the  removal  of  the  meeting-house,  Daniel 
Silloway  became  po.ssessor  of  the  entire  hill,  and  it 
has  in  recent  times  borne  his  name.  Mr.  Silloway 
was  a  carjjenter  by  trade,  but  he  preferred  farming, 
and  the  acres  cultivated  by  him  secured  him  more 
than  a  competency.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his  car- 
riage and  killed  while  riding  down  the  hill,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  during  the  long  settlement  of 
his  estate  the  farm  suftcred  from  neglect  and  waste, 
from  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jennings,  it  has  only 
recently  recovered. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  William  John- 


son, born  in  Newbury,  May  31,  1706,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1727.  He  was  ordained  September  15, 
1731,  and  served  until  his  death  February  22,  1772. 
David  Toppan,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  or- 
dained April  18,  1774.  He  was  born  in  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  April  21,  1752,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1771.  In  June,  1792,  Mr.  Toppan  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard,  and  was  inaugurated  in  his  professorship 
December  26,  1792,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1794.  He  performed  his  new  duties  with 
an  increasing  reputation  and  died  August  27,  1803. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Toppan  was  Leonard  Woods, 
born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774,  and  ordained 
over  this  church  December  5,  1798.  Mr.  Woods  was 
intended  by  his  father  to  be  a  farmer ;  but  owing  to 
his  feeble  constitution,  his  path  was  directed  to  the 
ministry.  He  studied  first  with  the  pastor  of  his 
native  town,  and,  after  a  short  term  at  the  Leicester 
Academy,  finished  his  preparatory  course  under 
Ebenezer  Adams,  afterwards  professor  in  Dartmouth 
College.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  his  oration  at  commencement, 
as  well  as  that  three  years  later,  when  he  took  the 
Master's  degree,  were  both  published.  After  leaving 
college,  he  taught  school  at  Medford  eight  months, 
after  which  he  studied  theology,  and  was  approbated 
by  the  Cambridge  Association  in  the  spring  of  1798. 
The  parish  voted  to  give  him  five  hundred  dollars  at 
settlement,  and  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with 
eight  cords  of  wood  annually  and  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage lands.  Permission  also  was  given  him  to 
visit  his  parents  two  Sundays  in  each  year.  His 
pastorate  continued  until  September  28,  1808,  when 
he  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  His  professorship  closed 
in  1846,  and  he  died  at  Andover,  August  24,  1854. 

After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Woods,  an  interval  of 
eight  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor.  At  the  very  close  of  this  interval, 
in  1815,  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  on  its  present 
location.  It  was  dedicated  January  3,  1816.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1816,  John  Kirby  was  settled,  born  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  .lune  30,  1783,  and  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  in  1807.  In  1818  he  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  regain,  if  possible,  his  impaired  health, 
and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  being  wrecked  on 
Ocracoke  Bar  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
washed  overboard  and  drowned  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  December  in  that  year. 

Elijah  Demond,  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
born  November  1,  1790,  was  ordained  March  7,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1816,  and  at  the  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1820.  He  served 
about  five  years,  and  was  dismissed  September  3, 
1826. 

Paul  Couch  was  ordained  March  21,  1827.  He 
was  born  in  Newburyport,  June  20,  1803,  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  in  1823.   His  ordination  followed 
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soDii  after  his  graduation  I'miji  the  Andovir  Sriii 
ill  ISlilJ.     lie  was  disinisaed  at    liis  owu   rci|Ue.>t  An-  1 
gust  18,  1828,  and  alter  several  sliort  pastorates,  lie 
was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational  Soeiety  in 
Stoiiitigton,  (Jonn.,   wliere   in    18X5  he   had    preached 
I'or  twenty  years,  and  was  still  in  active  service. 

Jolm  Quincy  Adams  Kdgell  was  ordained  .Septem- 
ber li»,  1S:«.  lie  was  Ixiru  in  Westminster,  Vt., 
August  10,  1802;  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Univer- 
sity in  1827  and  at  the  .Vmlover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1831.  lie  was  dismissed  October  27,  ISfil!, 
and  lor  some  years,  until  his  dcalli,  acted  as  agent 
and  assistant  secretary  ol  the  Society  tor  Promoting 
Collegiate  and  Theologii'al  lOducation  at  the  West. 

Davis  Foster  succeeded  .Air.  lOilgcll,  and  was  ordain- 
ed November  1,  180.>,  remaining  until  Ills  resigna- 
tion, September  1,  LSt)7.  He  was  born  in  Hanover, 
N.ll.,  October  2(>,  1822,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth, 
in  184'.t.  and  Ircnii  the  Amlovcr  Scniinary  in  LS.ja. 
During  his  [>astorate  the  removal  of  the  meeting- 
house to  its  present  position,  which  has  been  referred 
to,  was  made. 

Another  interval  occurred  after  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Foster,  during  which  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor,  and  wdiich  was  not  terminated  until  the  instal- 
lation of  Seneca  M.  Kcelcr.ciU  the  l::th  of  .lune,  1872, 
who  was  dismissed  in  l.S7,s,  and  followed  by  M.  A. 
Doherty.  Kev.  Francis  H.  Boynton  is  n(jw  sujjply- 
ing  the  pulpit. 

These  parishes,  the  only  ones  which  had  been  or- 
ganized in  wdiat  is  now  West  Xewbury  at  the  date  of 
it-s  incorporation,  have  been  sketched  scjmewhat  in 
detail  because  they  formed  the  nucleus  round  which 
a  population  gathered,  which  in  lime  saw  that  its 
property  and  welfare  demanded  that  the  nianagciuent 
of  its  alfairs  should  be  entrusted  to  its  <jwii  separate 
inunicii)al  government.  The  first  movement  towards 
the  incorporation  of  anew  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  1794,  and  in  that  year  the  town  of  Newbury 
voted  to  set  off  the  three  northwesterly  parishes  into 
a  separate  town  by  themselves,  and  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee ot  nine  jiersons,  to  see  it  e<initably  done,  and 
on  April  7th  voted  to  choo.se  a  committee  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  set  them  oil'.  This  vote  was  re- 
considered on  the  28(1  of  .\pril.  One  of  these  three 
parishes  was  the  Filth  I'arish,  incorporated  in  171)1, 
and  locateil  on  the  ))lains  east  of  Articlnikc  River, 
and  now  a  part  of  Xewbiiryport. 

Xofurther  action  waslaUcn  until  1819.  Atthattime 
the  liopubition  of  the  town  of  Xewbury  was  4900,  of 
which  1279  were  resident  vvitliin  the  district  projiosed 
to  be  set  off.  There  was  no  striking  dissimilarity  in 
the  occupation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  town  ;  most  of 
the  people  in  botli  were  engaged  in  farming  and  the  in- 
dustries of  both  were  small.  Carriage-building  and 
the  manufacture  of  born  cond)s  were  I'arricd  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  value  of  tin'  pro<luct  was  much 
le.ss  than  at  a  later  period.  .Many  men  of  substance 
and  character  were  resident  in  the  westerly  section, 


I  whose  families  in  one  or  another  branch  have  become 
1  prominent  in  the  ConniKinwraltb.  The  F.mcrys,  the 
Robinsons,  Moultons,  nilsbuiys,  Littles,  Tenneys, 
Tukcsbnrys,  Smiths,  iNewclls,  Uaylcys,  I'oors,  Browns, 
Stanwoods,  Kimballs  and  ()nlw:iys  were  men  who 
knew-  in  what  diicction  to  seek  liic  wcll'are  of  their 
community,  and  were  conscious  of  their  capacity  to 
regulatetheir  own  concerns.  On  the  18tji  of  February, 
1819,  the  following  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
the  (  u'ueral  Court : 


"fc-.r.  I.  lie  it  iMiacle.lbv  tli.-SiMintc,  aiul  Housi.  of  Uo].R.si-ritiitives  in 
CeiiiTiit  l'..iiita.ss<-ml.l.il  iin.l  l.y  tin-  luillicrit.v  "I'  tin!  Kiiiia.:  Tliiit  all 
tlial  ]i.iit<)f  tlio  town  of  NeHbnr.v  in  tlio  roujity  of  Kb.m-.\  wliidi  lies 
witliin  tho  following  bonnils  to  wit:  Hc-ginning  on  tliu  livin-  Merriniac 
wbeiD  tho  river  Articboke  empties  iiit.p  tbe  same,  an.l  tbeuco  rnnuing  up 
tlie  said  river  .\rticboke  and  tlirongb  tlie  niidille  tbereof  about  577  rods 
and  2-.i  linla  to  tbe  New  Log  so  called  ;  nienee  running  south  25  de- 
grees east  about  :iUU  rods  to  the  lioumlnry  line  between  the  first  and 
fourth  parishes  in  said  town  of  Newbury  ;  tliouoe  niuuing  south  ii% 
we.st  by  the  said  parish  line  to  the  southerly  side  of  tbe  road  leading 
from  Newburyport  to  (he  West  Parish  of  Kowley  ;  thence  running  cm 
llie  southerly  siile  of  said  road  to  Oreat  Ituek  so  ealled  ;  and  thence  by 
the  southerly  side  of  said  roail  to  Johnson's  corner,  52S  rods  and  '.i  links  ; 
thence  ruriinrig  by  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  3d  I'arish  of  Newbury  3S5 
rods  and  ;i4   liliks  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  llradlord  ;  thence 

by  saidliradfoid  line  hi  the  .said  river  Sbiii r  ;  tin-ore  down  said  river 

Merninacluthe  bound  first  mentioned  ;  b.  and  Ihr  -;.id  ].art  of  said  town 
of  .Newbury  hereby  is  iiicoiporated  into  a  toim  by  the  name  of  Parsons, 
and  invesleil  with  all  tbe  powers,  privileges  and  iniinunities,  and  subject 
to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  to  which  other  incorporated  towns  are 
Bul.ji'.t  by  tbe   constitution  and  laws  of  this  CoiunionweaUh. 

"  .Sc.v  J.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  6.iitl  town  of  I'arsons  shall  be 
biddi'ii  lo  pay  one-third  of  all  taxes  which  have  been  heretofore  assessed 
by  siiid  tow  11  of  Newbury  and  remain  unpaid  at  tbe  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  also  the  like  proportion  of  all  .lel.ts  due  and  owing  by 
saidt.Avn  of  Newbury. 

'■  ,-.,.■.  :;.  lie  it  further  euacled  thai  the  said  towns  of  I'arsons  and 
N'U  liury  shall  respectively  support  and  luuiutain  the  several  persons  and 
th.ii  I'lTodirsaud  all  such  as  shall  have  a  derivative  settlement  under 
them  <ii  any  of  them  who  are  now  chargeablo  and  mentioned  as  allotted 
to  .said  tow  lis  respectively  in  a  certain  schednle  tbereof,  entitled  a  state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  tlio  poor  of  the  town  ofNewbury  agreed  to  on 
the  I  nil  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
bunrlred  and  nineteen,  and  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  said  town 
of  .NewlMiry  of  the  one  part  and  by  the  coniinittee  of  divers  inhabitants 
of  the  'Jd  and  M  Parishes  of  said  Newbury  being  petitioners  for  the  incor- 
poration of  said  Parsons  of  the  other  part ;  and  all  other  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  be  found  chargeable  to  said  towns  shall  be  supported  and 
maintained  by  tbem  respectively,  according  to  the  general  laws  in  this 
behalf,  provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  construed  to  af- 
fect any  agreement  heretofore  made  between  the  towns  of  Nowbnry  and 
Newburyport  respecting  the  support  of  Jiaupers  ;  but  the  said  town  of 
Parsons  shall  contribute  its  just  proportion  of  all  sums  of  money  which 
saiil  Newbury  shall  jiay  by  force  of  such  agreement ;  said  proportion  to  bo 
ascertained  by  the  State  valuation  from  time  lo  time  made  of  the  said 
towns  of  Parsons  and  Newbury. 

'■.sVc.  4.  Bo  it  further  enacted  that  the  nibabilants  of  the  said  town  of 
Newbury  shall  have,  hold  and  enjoy  to  tleirow  ii  use  and  benefit  forever 
all  the  real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  the  said  town  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  act,  excepting  any  real  estate  whicii  may  fall  within 
tho  limits  of  the  town  hereby  incorporated,  and  the  said  town  of  Par- 
sons shall  pay  to  tho  said  town  of  Newbury  tho  sum  ot  841UO  within 
twelve  months  from  tho  period  last  Kforiniamed. 

'■  Kcc.  fi.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  tho  said  town  of  Parsons  shall 
contribute  its  just  proportion  to  be  ascertained  as  in  the  third  section  of 
this  act  of  the  expense  otinakiiig  a  certain  highway  lately  laid  out  in 
said  Newbury  and  known  by  tho  name  of  Noyo's  Koad  whenever  the 
said  town  of  Newbury  shall  be  cumpelleil  to  make  the  same. 

"Sec  6.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  any  .lustice  of  Uio  Peace  of  said 
county  of  Ksscx  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any 
freeholder  in  the  said  town  of  Parsons,  requiring  him  to  wain  tin- in- 
haliitunts  thereof  to  meet  at  tho  time  and  placid  therein  appointed  b>r 
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the  purpose  of  choosing  such  town  officers  ? 
to  choose  Httbeiranuuiil  meetings." 


e  by  law  required 


The  name  of  the  uew  town  specified  in  the  act  not 
proving  satisfactory  to  its  people,  on  the  14th  of  June. 
1820,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following: 


I   CH.\NGE  THE 


HE  OF  THE  TOWN   OF   ] 


in  said  town,  on 
the  afternoon,  to 


To  choose  a  Clerk, 
rticers,  as   the  law 


John  Kimball. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Charles  Kimball. 
Benjamin  Staowood. 
David  Ordway,  Jr.  " 


"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreaentatives,  in  General 
Court  assembled  ami  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  tlio  name  of 
the  town  of  Parsons,  in  the  County  of  Kssex,  shall  cease,  and  the  said 
town  shall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  West  Kew- 
bury,any.law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  act  of  incorporation 
sundry  inhabitants  made  application  to  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the  county,  as  follows  : 

"  To  Daniel  Ernerij,  Esq. ,  one  of  the  JmlicM  of  Ihe  Peace  within  and/or  the 
Cottntij  of  Essejc : 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Parsons,  judging  a  Meeting  I'f  said  inhabitants  to  bo  necessary,  do 
hereby  request  you  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  said 
inhabitanla,  to  bo  holden  at  the  East  Meeting-Ui 
Monday,  the  8th  day  of  March  next,  at  one  o'clocl 
act  on  the  following  articles,  viz. ; 

"  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  meeting. 
Selectmen,  overseere  of  the  Poor,  and  other  tow 
directs. 

"  Parsons,  February  24,  1819. 

"  Hoses  Brown.  J< 

Joseph  Bayley,  Jr. 
Beujamin  Merrill. 
Edward  Hogan. 
Joseph  Stanwood. 

The  warrant  was  duly  issued,  and  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  of  March,  1819,  Daniel  Emery  called 
the  town  to  order,  and  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Thomas  Hills  was  chosen  clerk. 

A  board  of  three  selectmen  was  chosen,  and  the 
following  list  shows  who  have  served  on  the  board 
from  the  incorporation  of  the  town  to  the  present 
town  : 

ISUl.    Daniel  Emery. 

Joseph  Stanwood. 
Thomas  Chase. 

1820.  Joseph  Stanwood. 
Thomaa  Chase. 
Wm.  Pilsbury. 

1821.  Joseph  Stanwood. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Ednmnd  Little. 

1822.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
Moses  Newell. 
Edmund  Little. 

1823.  Moses   Newell. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Joseph  Stanwood. 

1824.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
Samuel  Tenney. 
Thomas  Chase. 

1825.  Samuel  Tenney. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
David  Ordway,  Jr. 

1826.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
Samuel  Tenney. 
Moaes  NewoU. 

1827.  Samuel  Tenney. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
David  Sawyer. 

1828.  Samuel  Tenney. 
Thomas  Chase. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 


1829.   Addison  Brown. 

Eliphalet  Emery. 

David  Sawyer. 
1.830.   David  Sawyer. 

Moses  Newell. 

Samuel  Carr'. 

1831.  Moses  Newell. 
David  Sawyer. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 

1832.  Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Daniel  MouUon. 
Otis  Little. 

1833.  Moses  Newell. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
John  Cuker. 

1834.  Moses  Newell. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Otis  Little. 

1835.  Otis  Little. 
David  Sawyer. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 

1836.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
Moses  Newell. 
Otis  Little. 

18.37.  George  Thurlow. 

Eliphalet  Emery. 

Hanson  Ordway. 
1838.  David  Sawyer. 

George  Thurlow. 

Otis  Little. 


1839.  Otis  Little. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 

1840.  Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Otis  Little. 
Lucien  A.  Emery. 

1841.  Moses  Newell. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Hiram  Rogers. 

^842.   Eliphalet  Emery. 
Edmund  Little. 
Moody  Brickett. 

1843.  Moses  Newell. 
Moses  Carr. 
John  Cokor. 

1844.  Thos.  S.  Ordway. 
Moses  Newell. 
John  liartlett. 

1845.  Edmund  Little,  Jr. 
Ira  Blake. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 

1846.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
Moses  Newell. 
Edmund  Little,  Jr. 

1847.  Moses  Newell. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Hanson  Ordway. 

1848.  Moses  Newell. 
Hanson  Ordway. 
Edmund  Little. 

1849.  Moses  Newell. 
Wm.  U.  ColHn. 
Moses  P.  Stanwood. 

18.50.   Thos.  S.  Ordway. 
Edmund  Little. 
Benj.  Edwards. 

1851.  Moses  Newell. 
John  ii.  Plumor. 
George  Emery. 

1852.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
N.  F.  Emery. 
David  Smith. 

1833.   Nehcmiah  F.  Emery. 
Eliphalet  Emery. 
Irhabod  Titcomb. 

1854.  Ichabod  Titcomb. 
N.  F.  Emery. 
John  Moody. 

1855.  N.  F.  Emery. 
M.  H.  Poor. 
Ichabod  Titcomb. 

1856.  Ichabod  Titcomb. 
Moses  Newell. 
Stephen  C.  Noyes. 

1857.  N.  F.  Emery. 
Ichabod  Titcomb. 
Calvin  Rogers. 
Geo.  Emery. 
N.  F.  Emory. 
Samuel  N.  Bailey. 
N.  F.  Emery. 
Ichabod  Titcomb. 
Thos.  C.  Thurlow. 

Ichabod  Titcomb. 
N.F.  Emery. 


1858. 


1869. 


1860. 


1881. 


Moses  Newell. 
N.  F.  Emeiy. 
Ichabod  Titcomb. 
Ehen  P.  Stanwood. 
1862.  Ichabod  Titcomb. 


Mo 


i  NcweU. 


N.F.  Emery. 

1863.  Wm.  Merrill. 
Geo.  Emery. 
Dean  R.  Stanwood. 

1864.  Geo.  Emery. 
Wm.  Merrill. 
N.  F.  Emery. 

1865.  Wm.  Merrill. 
N.  F.  Emery. 
Dean  R.  Stanwood. 

1866.  Dean  R.  Stanwood. 
Wm.  Merrill. 
Geo.  W.  Carr. 

1867.  Samuel  Rogers. 
Wm.  Merrill. 
Jos.  Newell. 

1868.  Samuel  Rogers. 
Dean  R.  Stanwood. 
Wm.  Merrill. 

1869.  Geo.  W.  Carr. 
Wm.  Merrill. 
Chas.  W.  Oi-dway. 

1870.  Geo.  W.  Carr. 
Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Edmund  Little. 

1871.  Wm.  Merrill. 
Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Geo.  W.  Carr. 

1872.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Geo.  W.  Carr. 
Edmund  Little. 

1873.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Geo.  W.  Carr. 
Edmund  Little. 

1874.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Heni7  T.  Bailey. 
John  M.  Poor. 

1875.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Henry  T.  Bailey. 
John  M.  Poor. 

1876.  Same. 

187".    Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Henry  D.  Lay. 
Henry  T.  Bailey. 

1878.  Same. 

1879.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Henry  D.  Lay. 
Richard  Newell. 

1880.  Same. 

1881.  Same. 

1882.  Chas.  W.  Ordway. 
Jos.  Watson. 
Richard  Newell. 

1883.  Same. 

1884.  Same. 

1885.  Same. 

1886.  Saiue. 

1887.  Same. 


The  following  persons  have  presided  as  moderator 
of  the  annual  town-meetings  : 

Benj.  F.  S.  Griffin 1847-48 

Moses  Newell 1849-51 

Dean  Robinson 1852 


Daniel  Emery 1819-20 

Dean  Robinson 1821-23 

Samuel  Tenne.v 1824 

Dean  Robinson 1825-29 

Daniel  Emery 1830-31 

Dean  Robinson 1832-.39 

Otis  Little 181" 

Moses  Newell 1841-46 


Moses  Newell 1863 

Dean  Robinson 1854-55 

Moses  Newell 1856-57 

Dean  Robinson 1858-60 

Geo.  W.  C^rr 1861 
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lilVU  Ijl't'Il  iis  f(! 


At  :i  lM\vii-nu>ctiiig  helil  on  the  18tli  (if  March  a 
conuiiittcf  111'  three,  eoiisistin;.r  of  Daniel  Kniery,  Jo- 
seph 8tan\vo0<l  anil  Thomas  Cha.ie,  was  appointed  to 
meet  a  eonmiittee  of  the  town  of  Newlniry  and  settle 
all  legal  demands  under  the  ait  of  incorporation.  At 
llie  same  meeting  the  school  districts  were  established 
and  at  the  two  meetings  all  town  olliccrs  necessary  to 
perfect  the  ninnicipal  machinery  were  chosen. 

Up  to  and  including  185(;  the  town  system  pre- 
vailed in  the  choice  of  Kejireseutatives  to  the  General 
Court.  During  that  time  the  following  Reiircsenta- 
tives  were  chosen  in  West  Xewbury  in  the  years  set 
against  their  names ; 


1SI9-21.  Daniel  Knierj 
1S22.  No  Rcpreseutali* 
1S2:I.  .I..s.-|.li  aumwmn 


1S2.I. 

Klilihiilcl  EiniTy 

ls:io. 

Diuiii'l  Ktm-ry. 

isn- 

32,  Klililiiilct  Km 

ISM. 

Sanuiel  Cuir. 

ls:i4 

Samuel  Ciirr. 

Elipliulet  Kmery 

18:i3. 

John  K.  Barllett 

Jloses  Qirv. 

1830 

SIo8e^  Curr. 

Mosos  Emery. 

1837 

Himson  Orihvay. 

John  V.  Curr. 

Denja 


1839. 

None. 

I  Sill. 

Goorfo  Uosun 

1841. 

Mo8e9  Newell. 

1842. 

None. 

1843. 

None. 

1844. 

Enoch  Hitiloy 

184.^ 

Otis  Linle. 

1840 

None. 

1847 

None. 

1848 

None. 

18.5(1-51.  Benja 


185 


No 


1S53.  John  C.  Oirr. 

1854.  None. 

1855.  Joseph  7..  Gor.lon. 
lS5i;.  lieujaniiu  E.lwarrts,  Jr. 

In  the  election  of  1X50  a  singular  state  of  things 
existed.  The  whole  number  of  votes  was  24(i  and  124 
was  declared  necessary  for  a  choice.  Mr.  Edwards 
had  12li.  Three  of  the  241)  votes  were  for  Jolin  15. 
Alley,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  the 
meeting  voted  to  throw  out  these  three  votes,  leaving 
the  whole  number  243,  of  which  122  would  be  nei'es- 
sary  for  a  choice.  Tlie  ell'eet  of  this  was  the  election 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  he  was  declared  chosen. 

From  1857  to  ISGG,  inclusive,  the  district  system 
prevailed,  and  Newbury,  West  Newbury  and  Rowley 
formed  the  Seventeenth  Representative  District  of 
E.ssex  County.  The  Representatives  from  this  dis- 
trict were  as  follows : 

1867.— Benjamin  Eilwanls,  Jr.,  of  West  Ncwbnry. 
1838.— Gorliam  P.  Sargent,  of  Newbury. 
1859.— Bloses  T.  Whittier,  of  lionley. 
1860.— Culvin  Rogers,  of  West  Nowhury. 
1801.— Nathan  Ailanis,  of  Newbury. 
1802,— Amos  liinhop,  of  Rowley. 
1803.— Elicn  P.  Stanwooil,  of  West  Newbury. 
1SG4,— Wni.  BI.  lloRers,  of  Newhnry. 
1865.— Edward  H.  Potter,  of  Rowley. 
117j 


From  1860  to  187o,  inclusive,  Amesbury,  West  New- 
bury and  Salisbury  formed  the  First  District  of 
Essex  County,  and  the  lollowiiig  were  the  Uciirrsen- 
tatives : 

ISOC— Amos  Buswell.  of  Salishiliyi  Addison  A.  H^awyer,  of  Aineshuly. 
1807, —J.  R.    Huntingdon,  uf  Aineslmry;  J,  I.:.  T.-wlisliiuy,   of  West 
Newbury. 

ISiiS.— Joseph  N.  Cliiik.  of  Salisl.ury  ;  W  m.  II    Ilasli.ll,  of  Anieshnry. 
1S09.— William  .Merrill,  of  West   Newljiny;  Wio.    II.    Aiiie.s,  of  Salis- 


^John  Hume,  of  Amcslinry;  Clmtle 
-11.  I'.  Sargent,  of  .\lue5bury;  Juiiie 


L,  Allen,  of  Salisln 
U.  Dnrgin.  of  We 


1S72.— CI 

irle 

W 

Ml 

IS73.— .lo 

eph 

M. 

Eat 

1.S74.-W 

Ilia 

nCI 

ase 

1875.- Gt 

orge 

\V. 

Mo 

rill,  of  .Salisbury;  Rithaid  V.  Ihiggs,  of  Aincs- 

1,  of  Salisbury;  Moses  Carr,  of  West  X.'wbury. 
of  Amesbury;  CliarloB  M.  lirown,  of  Salisbury, 
■ill,  of  Amesbury;  Enoch  Sawyer,  of  Salisbury. 

From  1876  up  to  1887,  inclusive,  Amesbury,  Salis- 
bury, West  Newbury  and  Merrimae  have  formed  the 
Eighteenth  District  of  Essex  County,  and  the  follow- 
ing Representatives  have  been  chosen  : 

1.S70.— Orlando  S.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury;  Frederidc  W.  Merrill,  of  .Salis- 
bury, 

l.v;77. — lames  D.  Pike,  of  Merrimae;  Samuel  Coffin,  of  Salisliuiy. 

1878.- Albert  S,  .\dam8,  of  Amesbury  ;  Orin  Warren,  of  West  New- 
bury. 

1879.— William  Snieath,  of  Amesbury;  Charles  V.  Collins,  of  Salisbury. 

isso,- Benjamin  L.  Fifield,  of  Salisbury;  Uiehard  Newell,  of  West 
New  bury. 

I.ssl.—Albert  Sargent,  of  Merrimae;  Oliver  A.  Roberts,  of  Salisbury. 

18S2.— Mark  D.  T.  Steeno,  of  .\iuesbury;  David  I,,  Ambrose,  of  West 
Newbury, 

18,83,- .lohn  L.  Little,  of  Salisbury;  John  H.  Judkins,  of  Merrimae. 

1884.— Alexander  H.  Huntingdon,  of  Amesbury;  M.  C.  Smitli,  of 
West  Newbury. 

1885.— Hiram  Walker, of  Salisbury;  George  O.  Goodwin,  of  Merrimae. 

l.SSO.— Ale.\ander  Smart,  of  .Merrim.ic;  John  H.  Paisland,  of  Ames- 
bury, 

1887,— John  C,  Uisteen,  of  Amesbury;  Charles  Goss,  of  Amesbury, 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  West  Newbury 
its  industries  were  unimportant,  yielding  a  iiroduetof 
not  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  They 
have  increased  largely  since,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
combs.  The  comb  manufacture  was  the  earliest  ]>er- 
liaps  of  all,  dating  back  to  the  year  1770.  It  origi- 
nated in  an  enterprise  projected  by  Enoch  Noyes,  a 
farmer,  for  the  manufacture  'of  horn  buttons.  He 
worked  in  the  kitclien  of  his  house  during  the  winter, 
having  as  his  only  tools  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  a  bit  of 
glass  and  a  woolen  polishing  rag.  After  the  battle  of 
Bennington  he  hired  a  Hessian  comb-maker,  wdio 
was  a  deserter  from  Burgoyne's  army,  who  tauglit 
him  the  use  of  the  grail,  the  guarrett  and  other  con- 
trivances for  the  manufacture  of  combs  and  their  prep- 
aration for  the  market.  The  business  thus  begun  by 
Mr.  Noyes  lias  been  continued  by  his  son,  grandsons 
and  great-grandsons.  About  the  year  1830  there 
were  twenty-five  or  thirty  sliops  in  West  New- 
bury in  which  combs  were  made,  and  the  manufac- 
turers would  take  them  to  Boston  and  sell  them  and 
bring  back  horns  in  their  one-horse  wagons.  There 
are  now  but  two  establishments;  but  tliese,  by  the 
use  of  steam,  turn  out  a  much  larger  product  thau  all 
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the  older  ones  combined.  These  two  are  those  of  S. 
C.  Noyes  &  Co.  and  H.  G.  O.  &  T.  M,  Chase.  The 
hirgest  of  these  is  that  of  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  in  which 
are  some  machines  invented  by  Haydn  Brown,  by 
wliich  horn-combs  are  made  equal  to  ivory  in  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  finish. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages,  once  quite  extensive, 
has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared  and  become  estab- 
lished at  Amesbury,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on  to  a  moder- 
ate extent,  the  only  establishment  at  present  being 
that  of  James  Durgin  &  Sou,  an  enterprising  and 
successful  firm. 

The  two  parishes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  have  been  already  referred  to. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  other  religious  societies 
which  should  be  mentioned.  On  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  Micajah  Poor,  Joseph  Perry,  Jesse 
Noyes,  Samuel  Gould,  Simeon  Pilsbury,  William  W. 
Perry,  Giles  Woodman,  Joseph  J.  Bailey,  David 
ClefFord  and  Samuel  Stickney  and  their  associates 
were  incorporated  into  a  society  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  West  Newbury 
and  Newbury.  This  society  built  a  meeting-house 
in  West  Newbury,  near  Great  Rock ;  but  the  society 
is  now  located  over  the  line  in  Newbury,  and  the 
meetiug-house  was  either  taken  down  or  moved. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  18(58,  Moses  P.  Stanwood, 
Moses  H.  Poor  and  James  B.  Kelley  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  incorporated  as  a  religious  society  under 
the  name  of  the  West  Newbury  Chapel  Association. 
This  association  was  merely  auxiliary  to  the  First 
Parish,  and  the  chapel  is  used  in  connection  with  its 
Sunday-school  and  other  parochial  services. 

A  Baptist  society  was  organized  not  many  years 
ago,  which  is  situated  on  oue  of  the  many  pleasant 
spots  on  the  land  formerly  owned  by  the  Poore  family. 
Many  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  bought  the  same  lot  for  the  location  of 
their  building;  but,  for  some  cause,  the  deeds  never 
passed.  The  land  was  presented  to  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety by  Sewell  S.  Chase,,  and  the  meeting-house 
erected  on  the  lot  is  creditable  to  the  society  and  the 
town.  At  present  the  society  has  no  settled  min- 
ister. 

A  Catholic  Church  has  also  been  erected  within  a 
few  years,  and  is  now  presided  over  by  Father  Mur- 
phy, in  connection  with  other  neighboring  churches. 
The  other  a.ssociations  worthy  of  note  are  the  West 
Newbury  Farmers'  Club — an  enterprising  association 
which  holds  annual  meetings  of  great  interest — and 
the  West  Newbury  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
incorporated  March  22,  1849,  of  which  William  Mer- 
rill is  president,  and  Henry  T.  Bailey  secretary. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  West  Newbury  per- 
formed her  full  part.  Soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  a  company  of  infantry  was  raised  and 
attached  to  the  regiment  of  which  Colonel  Samuel 
Tenney,  of  that  town,  was  commander.  This  company 


was  successively  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Bailey,  Otis  Little,  Joseph  Goodrich  and  Hanson 
Ordway.  About  the  same  time,  a  company  of  cav- 
alry was  organized  under  Captain  Uriah  Bailey,  and 
attached  to  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Moses  Newell.  This  company  was  subsequentl)'  com- 
manded by  Thomas  Chase,  John  Pearson  and  Joseph 
Little.  Both  of  these  companies  were  disbanded 
long  before  the  war. 

In  1852  a  battalion  of  rifles  was  raised  by  Ben : 
Perley  Poore,  of  which  Company  A,  of  West  New- 
bury, commanded  by  Moses  P.  Stanwood,  was  a  part. 
Major  Poore  was  made  its  commander. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  the  town  appropriated 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  war-emergency  fund,  and 
voted  to  pay  to  each  member  of  the  rifle  company 
belonging  to  West  Newbury  ten  dollars  a  month 
while  in  active  service  and  ten  dollars  a  month  to 
the  family  of  each.  In  addition  to  this  appropria- 
tion, one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  uniforms.  The  rifle  company  was  afterwards  the 
nucleus  of  Company  A  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  three  years. 

In  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  pay  $150  to  each 
soldier  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  same  bounty  to  nine 
months'  men.  On  the  30th  of  August  it  was  voted 
to  increase  the  bounty  to  $300.  During  the  whole 
war  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  of  whom  twelve  were 
commissioned  officers.  The  quota  of  the  town  was 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  war  expendi- 
tures, exclusive  of  State  aid,  were  $36,240.  The 
amount  of  State  aid  paid,  which  was  reimbursed  by 
the  State,  was  $21,058.  The  population  of  the  town 
at  the  time  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight,  and 
its  valuation  le.-s  than  a  million  dollars.  The  follow- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  separate  enlistments  in  the  town 
taken  from  the  rolls  at  the  State-House  and  contain- 
ing only  two  hundred  and  thirty  enlistments. 

It  is  probable  that  the  remaining  thirty-seven 
covered  credits  for  the  town's  share  of  enlistments 
made  by  the  State, — 


Ben:  Perley  Toore,  Mujor. 

Daniel  li.  .Vbbult. 

George  H.  (Jliase. 

Diivid  Atkinson. 

Ciilvin  V.  Brown. 

Daniel  r.  Drock, 

Francis  B.  Kmery. 

Edward  Knight. 

George  H.  Morrill. 

Lewis  r.  Jlorrill. 

Charles  I,.  Nojes. 

Sanniel  Oliver. 

Kiland  W.  Sawyer. 

John  W.  Stevens. 

John  Mc.\leer. 

Eben  P.  Stanwood,  Lieut-Col. 

Jtosea  B.  Merrill,  Cupt. 

Wm.  T.  Woodburn,  Sorgt. 

.lolin  W.  Hogg,  Sergt. 

Ebeuezer  Carlton,  Corp. 


Joshua  Ordway,  Musician. 
Hosoa  W.  Ordway,  Wagoner. 
Daniel  B.  Abbott. 
Jeremiah  M.  .\dam9. 
Horace  N.  Bailey. 
Warren  Balch. 
Daniel  V.  Brock. 
Richard  T.  Carter. 
David  W.  Clary. 
Daniel  F.  Connell. 
John  Donavan. 
Francis  B.  Emery. 
Charles  S.  Gilman. 
Joshua  Hills. 
Thomas  G.  Hills. 
Richard  Hudson. 
Wni.  B.  Jewett. 
Harlan  P.  Johnson. 
Lucius  C.  Johnson. 
James  E.  Kelley. 
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George  K.  Culfin. 
George  A.  Jewett. 
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Frank  SIcGuire. 
George  Robinson. 
John  Kyan. 
W'm.  Thompson. 
John  Wiitson. 
Wm.  II.  Wilson,  Jr. 
James  Foye.  re  enlisted. 
Lanrentio  IJailey,  Corp. 
John  Donovan. 
Charles  \V.  Gowen. 
Kichani  I.yii.h. 
James  Porter. 
Edmund  T.  Pillshury. 
JohnG.  Coffin. 
George  T.  i^niith. 
rhineas  B.  Carleton. 
John  Clancy. 
Michael  Clancy. 
Benj.  T.  JJoyes,  Capt. 
Warren  A.  Galencia. 
Wm.  W.  Reed. 
Joseph  Rhodes. 
Patrick  Dunn,  Sergt. 
Abner  Goulil,  Selgt. 
Horace  Ruddock,  Sergt. 
Thos.  B.  Parker,  Corp. 
Ira  W.  Poor,  Corp. 
Wm.  M.  Nichols,  Musici 
Benj.  A.  Applebee. 
Charle.i  W.  Bradstrcct. 
Alfred  U.  Dennet. 
Benj.  W.  Edwards. 
Daniel  \V.  ir.yt. 
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Siiwyer  K.,g.TS. 
Augustus  II.  Spiller. 
Fntnklin  L.  Walker. 
George  WotKlbury. 
John  Bradley. 
Jos.  W.  Giliiian. 
W[i,.  II.  NeN,,n. 
J.is.  Kll.ri.lge,  Corp. 
Wm.  Atkinson,  Sergt. 
Wni.  B.  CarlctoEl,  Corp. 
Frank  W.  Bailey. 
Challes  C.  Briilgcs. 
Luther  C.  Briilges. 
Charles  S.  (iilman. 
Walter  J.  Pope. 
Robert  S.  Edison. 
Charles  Notting. 
James  Flaherty. 
Joseph  II.  Smith. 
Joseph  Smith. 
Wm.  Henry. 
John  Leonard. 
Paul  GiddiQgs. 


Charles  Culver. 

Patrick  Nalty,  nf-enlisted. 

John  M.  Brown. 

Daniel  Farrington. 

Luke  Dolan,  Corp. 

John  Smith. 

Lsaac  H.  Boyd,  Major. 

Closes  P.  Stanwood,  Capt. 

Francis  Osborne,  Ist  Lieut. 

Giles  D.W.  Johnson,  1st  Lt. 

Sherman  S.  Uobinson,  'Jd  Lt. 

Samuel  A.  Bridges,  2d  Lieut. 

John  McCannon. 

Wm.  Atkinson,  sergt. 

Edward  W.  Bartlett. 

Ch.illes  Bradley. 

Gorham  Collin. 

Patrick  Dunn. 

Rufns  11.  Chase,  cor|). 

Charles  P.  Collin.  Corp. 

Wm.  A.  Kennett.corp. 

Charles  L.  Noyes,  Corp. 

Wm.  C.  Tuson,  corp. 
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Charles  II.  Fowler,  w 
Charles  F.  Apideton. 
Edward  li.  Bartlett. 
James  Booth. 
Osgood  Brown. 
Daniel  W.  Carleton. 
Everett  Cal-leton. 
Samuel  Carleton. 
Moses  F.  Carr. 
Owen  Carr. 
John  G.  Coffin. 
Wm.  J.Curtis. 
Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 
Augustus  Grant. 
Isaac  O.  Hagar. 
Charles  Hudson. 
Jonathan  Hudson. 
George  A .  Ke 


ett. 

Stephen  D.  Keunelt. 
John  McCannon,  ro-e 
James  Mcintosh. 
Levi  C.  McKinstry. 
Charles  W.  Merrill. 
Tlieron  P.  Newhall. 
Gilman  F.  Nichols. 
Stephen  Noyes. 
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John  Preble. 
Philip  Roth. 
John  W.  Sargent,  Jr. 
Alex-aniler  L.  Short. 
Og<len  II.  .Sndth. 
Pamuel  Sylvester. 
Irving  !■:.  «'alker. 
Hugh  M.  Oslmrne,  Corp. 
George  Y.  Bradley. 


Wm.  Osborne. 
George  W.  Rogers. 
Shubael  D.  Rogers. 
Wm.  T.  Gi'orge,  sergt. 
Wm.  C.  Foster,  corp. 
Eben  Colby,  re-enlisted. 
Samuel  Downer. 
John  F.  Fowler. 
Henry  E.  Pjilmer. 


Sinteon  S.  Steele,  unassignei 
Charles  Kelley. 
Henry  Curtis,  unassigned. 
James  Harmon,  unassigned. 
Orin  Warren,  assist,  surg. 
John  Towser. 
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Charles  F.  Appletori, 
■Walter  Snead.ui. 
Luke  Dolan,  corp. 
John  Smith. 
Orin  Wairen,  surg. 
Frank  Duggin. 
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Robert  Archibald.  James  Tracey. 

Warren  K.  Bailey.  Edwar.l  Tnriu-r. 

West  Newbury  is  chietly  dislinguished  as  a  farming 
town  and  lew  towns  in  the  State  can  boast  of  better 
farms  or  better  methods  of  tiUage.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  farms  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention 
any  without  doing  injustice  to  those  which  may  be 
omitted.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  farming  interest,  to  mention  the  farms 
of  Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  George  J.  Pierce,  Richard 
Newell,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Dean  11.  Stanwood, 
Tliomas  C.  Thurlow,  Thomas  G.  Ordway,  William 
Bryant,  Horace  Moody,  E.  Moody  Boynfon,  Moses 
M.  Ridgeway,  Moses  H.  Poor,  and  the  Indian  Hill 
farm  and  the  Jennings  farm  on  Silloway  Hill. 

Among  those  who  were  born  either  in  West  New- 
bury or  within  its  territory  before  its  incorporation, 
there  are  a  few  the  incidents  in  whose  lives  are  acces- 
sible and  may  without  any  invidious  distinction  be 
mentioned  in  this  narrative. 

Rev.  John  Tcft.s,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
already  made  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  West 
Newbury  from  1714  to  173.^,  published  during  his 
ministry  a  small  book  of  tunes,  entitled  "Avery 
Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Singing 
Pstdm  Tunes,  contrived  iu  such  a  Planner  as  that  the 
Learner  may  attain  the  skill  of  singing  them  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  speed  imaginable."  This  was 
the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  New  England  and 
was  severely  criticised  by  those  who  were  wedded  to 
old  customs.  The  singing  in  the  churches  at  that 
time  was  usually  by  rote  and  not  more  than  four  or 
five  tunes  were  used.  The  most  common  were 
"York,"  "Hackney,"  "St.  Mary's,"  "Windsor"'  and 
"  Martyrs."  The  book  of  Mr.  Tufts  contained  twenty- 
eight  tunes,  with  rules  which  made  tlieir  learning 
easy,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  daring  and  unjustifia- 
ble innovation.  One  critic  said  concerning  it,  "Truly 
I  have  great  jealousy  that  if  we  once  begin  to  sing  by 
rule  the  next  thing  will  be  to  pray  by  rule  and 
preach  by  rule,  and  then  comes  popery." 

De.vn  Uobixsox  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  on 
the  ISlh  of  April,  1788.  He  studied  in  the  common 
schools,  in  the  North  Parish  Academy  at  Andover, 
and  finished  his  classical  education  under  the  tuition 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Eaton,  of  West  Box  ford,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1787.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  at 
Danvers,  and  then  .studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Kittridge,  of  Andover.   In  April,  ISll,  he  made  a  per- 
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manent  settlement  in  the  West  District  of  Newbury, 
and  there  for  fifty  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1815  and  was 
entered  .as  a  retired  member  in  1848.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  officer. 

He  continued  his  practice  until  he  was  so  feeble  in 
body  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  bedside  of 
his  patients,  a  chronic  spinal  affection  having  induced 
partial  paralysis  of  his  limbs.  He  was  looked  up  to 
as  authority  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession,  es- 
teemed by  the  communit)-  and  beloved  by  those  who 
had  been  cured  or  solaced  by  him  in  their  sufferings 
and  pains.  He  died  at  his  residence  on  Pipe-Stave 
Hill,  in  West  Newbury,  on  Saturday,  the  21th  of  Au- 
gust, 1863,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Samuel  Moody  was  born  in  West  Newbury  in 
1837,  and  through  life  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  an  inherited  estate,  on  which  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  July  2.5,  1877.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  iu  Essex  County,  and  met 
with  success  in  his  occupation,  which  his  judgment 
and  skill  deserved.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  charac- 
ter, a  devoted  son,  a  kind  friend,  an  estimable  and 
respected  citizen.  It  was  said  of  him  after  his  death 
that  there  was  a  "  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  that  dis- 
pensed contentment,  happiness  and  joy  to  all  witliin 
its  reach." 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Newbury  which  was  incorporated  in  1819  as 
West  Newbury,  November  6,  1807.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Cornelius  and  Anna  (Morse)  Fclton. 
The  residence  of  his  father  was  in  the  Lower  Parish 
of  West  Newbury,  next  to  the  house  in  which  Moses 
Brown,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Newburyport  was  born, 
and  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  Bailey,  the  author 
of  Bailey's  Algebra,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brown's 
Springs,  and  near  Pipe-Stave  Hill.  H.;  attended  the 
Bradford  Academy,  and  afterwards  the  town  school 
of  Saugus,  to  which  place  his  father  removed  in  his 
boyhood.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at 
North  Andover,  under  the  charge  of  Simeon  Put- 
nam, where  he  fitted  for  college.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1827,  having  during  a  portion  of  his  junior 
year  taught  mathematics  in  the  Round  Hill  School, 
at  Northampton.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
in  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  in  Geneseo^ 
New  York,  and  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  in 
Latin  at  Harvard  in  1S29,  of  tutor  in  Greek  in 
1830,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  1832.  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek,  and  oc- 
cupied that  position  until  1800,  when  he  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  the  college.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Amherst  in  1848, 
and  from  Yale  iti  J860.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  in  Chester,  Penn.,  February  20,  1SG2. 

His    brother,  Samuel  Morse  Folton,   a  graduate  of 


Harvard  in  1834,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, "Wilmington  and  Balitimore  Railroad,  was 
his  brother,  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of  Samuel 
M.  Felton,  Jr.,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years, 
was  made  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  corporation. 

Mr.  Felton  was  widely  known  among  scholars,  not 
only  as  a  professor,  but  as  an  author,  editor  and 
translator  of  foreign  literature.  In  1833  he  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  Homer  with  notes,  in  1840  a  trans- 
lation of  Menzel's  "German  Literature,"  a  Greek  rea- 
der with  notes,  in  1841  the  "Clouds  of  Aristophanes," 
in  1845  the  "  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates "  and  the 
"Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,"  in  1849  a  translation 
from  the  French — Guyot's  "Earth  and  Man"— and 
the  "  Birds  of  Aristophanes,"  in  1852  a  selection 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  Popkin  and  a  volume 
of  selections  from  the  Greek  historians,  iu  1855  a 
revised  edition  of  Smith's  "  History  of  Greece  "  and 
an  edition  of  "Lord  Carlisle's  Diary"  in  Turkish 
and  Greek  waters,  in  1856  a  selection  from  modern 
Greek  writers,  a  compilation  of  .a  work  on  Greek  and 
Roman  metres,  and  a  memoir  of  General  Eaton  in 
Sparks'  "  American  Biographies."  He  was  also  a 
prolific  writer  for  the  North  American  Review,  the 
Christian  Examiner,  and  other  magazines. 

At  the  reception  of  the  sons  of  Newburyport  in 
that  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July  18.55,  Mr.  Felton 
one  of  the  invited  guests,  thus  alluded  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  : — 

"It  is  now  nearly  forty  years— •  how  my  Iieart  trembles  while  my 
tongue  relates!' — since,  in  early  childhood,  I  was  borne  away  from  the 
place  of  my  birth,  caring  little  or  nothing  to  what  distant  shores  the 
currents  of  life  were  drifting  me.  I  have  but  seldom  visited  Newbury 
since  ;  but  the  scenes  which  fii^t  met  my  eye  were  impressed  on  my 
memory  too  deeply  to  be  forgotten.  The  old  training-field,  where  an 
ancestor  of  mine  distinguished  himself  as  sergeant  in  a  military  com- 
pany, was  to  me  another  Campus  Martins  ;  the  beautiful  Merrimac 
flowed  in  my  imagination,  like  the  broad  and  boundless  Hollespitnt  of 
Homer  ;  and  Pipe-stave  hill  rose  like  the  Grecian  Olympus  to  the  sky. 
Indeed,  when  recently  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  dashing  on  board  a 
British  steamer  through  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  England,  as 
they  stretched,  in  double  line  from  Tenedos  to  Troy— the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  the  eye  of  man  ever  gazed  upon — it  seemed  to  me  the  renown- 
ed Hellespont  was  hardly  so  broad  and  boundless  as  my  native  river  in 
the  memories  of  nty  childhood." 

Leonard  Wood.s  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  who  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in 
Newbury  (now  the  First  Church  in  West  Newbury) 
in  1798,  .and  was  born  in  what  is  now  West  Newbury 
November  24,  1807,  in  the  same  month  with  Professor 
Felton.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827,  the 
same  year  that  Mr.  Felton  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and,  after  acting  as  tutor  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  professor  of  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  became  president  of  Bowdoin  College  in 
1839,  and,  serving  until  1866,  was  occupying  the 
president's  chair  of  one  of  our  leading  colleges  while 
Mr.  Felton  was  occupying  the  chairof  another.  Like 
his  townsman,  he  was  the  author  and  translator  and 
editor  of  several  works,  though  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent field  of  literature  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Fel- 
ton was  engaged. 
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Coi.ONici,  Daniel  Jroni-XON  was  born  in  the 
West  District  of  Xewbiiry  in  17;)2.  He  died  at  the 
old  family  lioineslead  near  Great  Rock,  in  West  N<'\v- 
bury,  September  l;'.,  1S7S,  having  occupied  tlie  hume- 
stead  eighty-four  years.  He  was  one  of  llie  nicjst 
prominent,  active  and  enterprising  men  in  that  com- 
munity, and  was  tlie  hist  in  tli:it  neigliborhood  of  llie 
ohl  militia  colonels,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Cole- 
man, Colonel  Ailams  and  Colonel  Newell.  His  wile, 
who  was  a  Siiollbrd  (of  Georgetown),  died  two  \ears 
before  him,  and  three  children  survived  him — Daniel 
E.  Moulton,  of  Georgetown  ;  .Mrs.  H.  Sawyer  and 
Mrs.  I.  Titcomb,  of  West  Newbury. 

Ebi;x  Caktkr  Baii.ey  was  born  in  the  West  Dis- 
trict of  Newliury  March  15,  181.S,  the  year  before  its 
incorporation  a.s  a  separate  town.  After  leaving  the 
public  schools  he  was  apprenticed  to  George  Hosum, 
a  leading  shoe  manufacturer,  and  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  his  majority  he  was  employed  a  year  by  Mr. 
Hosum,  and  then  taken  into  partnership.  He  subse- 
quently marrieil  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hosum,  and  the 
firm  was  removed  to  Boston, 
tion  of  the  partnership  Mr 
business  in  Bcjston,  retaining 
live  town. 

Aside  from  the  vocation  of  a  busy  and  successlul 
merchant,  Mr.  Bailey  pursued  tlie  avocation  of  an 
agriculturist  and  was  deejily  interested  in  the  Masonic 
order,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  JMajor 
Poore  sai<l  of  him,  in  the  Scirhiiryport  Ikrnld,  alter 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  West  Newbury,  that  "  he 
was  an  alfectiotiate  husband,  a  kind  brother,  a  sincere 
friend  and  a  cheerful  giver  to  the  deserving  poor." 
He  died  April  i'.\  ISSI. 

Jame.s  S.mitii  was  born  in  the  West  District  of 
Newbury  in  1792,  and  died  in  tlie  old  homestead  at 
Crane  Neck  A|)ril  1'.3,  1882,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  sixth  in  direct  descent  bearing  the 
name  of  James,  and  the  fourth  who  lived  on  the 
Crane  Neck  farm,  his  great-grandfather  .Tames  hav- 
ing bought  it  of  Joliii  ICent,  of  Kent's  Island,  in 
Newbury,  about  1720.  The  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  Newbury  family  was  Thomas  Smith,  who  came 
in  the  ship  "James,"  and  settled  in  Ijiswich  in  lij:!-'". 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Newbury  and  located 
and  occupied  the  farm  on  which  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  died,  it  having  passed  in  its  descent  through 
John  Kent,  above  mentioned.  The  son  of  Thomas 
Smith  was  James,  who  was  drowned  at  Antieosti  in 
the  ex|)edition  against  the  French  at  Quebec  in  lllUt). 
James,  the  son  of  James,  was  born  in  11370,  and  mar- 
ried Jane  Kent,  of  Kent's  Island.  His  son  James 
was  born  in  llJDli,  and  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
John  Kent,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Crane 
Neck  Hill  in  the  Upper  Woods,— then  a  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Indians.  The  last  James  built  the 
house  which  ibrmed  the  back  part  of  the  house  which 
descended  to  his  son  Janies,  whose  sixth  son  was  the 
James  whose  sketch   is  here  written.     The  father  of 


the  last  .lames  married  Prudence,  daughter  of  ICd- 
niuiid  Little,  whose  estates  also  have  come  down  in  a 
1  ine  of  lOdniund  Ditties,  and  are  no  wow  lied  by  bis  great- 
great-grandson.  A  sister  of  the  lasl  .lames  Smith 
married  ICdwardToppan,  of  Newburyiiort,  whose  rhil- 
dren  live  now,  or  have  until  very  recently  lived,  on 
the  same  farm  to  which  there  has  never  been  a  deed. 
It  has  remained  in  the  family  ever  since  the  first  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  has  always  borne  the  name  of  the 
Toppan  farm. 

Ki:i-.M':/,i-,it  P.AiT.ia'  was  born  in  what  is  now  West 
Newbury  .luiie  2."i,  17'.l'>.  lie  was  the  son  of  Paul  and 
r^mnia  (Carr)  Bailey,  and  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  sides  belonged  to  families  which  had  for 
many  generations  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Merri- 
mac.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four  chihhen,  and 
was  selected  by  his  father,  who  was  a  small  farmer, 
for  a  collegiate  education.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
Ccdlege  in  1S17,  and  shortly  after  opened  a  private 
sehoid  at  New  Haven,  where  he  also  entered  his  name 
for  the  study  of  law  in  the  olVice  of  Hon.  Seth  P. 
Staples.  After  only  a  short  residence  in  New  Haven 
he  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  Carter,  at  Sabine  Hall,  Richmond  County, 
Ya.,  where  he  remained  a  year,  returning  to  \\'est 
Newbury  in  the  winter  of  ISjS  and  'I'.t.  He  then 
opened  a  private  schoid  at  Newburyport,  and  married 
Adeline,  daughter  of  Allen  Dodge,  of  that  town.  In 
1S23  ho  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  I'ranklin 
Grammar  Sclioid  in  Boston,  and  in  lS2o,  the  year  of 
his  marriage,  was  the  author  of  the  prize  ode  read  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Washington's  birthday.  In 
N(o  ember,  182-"i,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the 
Boston  High  School  for  girls,  and  in  December,  1827, 
opened  a  yiaiiig  ladies'  private  high  school  in  Spring 
Lane,  in  Boston. 

In  18r,0  he  was  one  (d'  a  committee  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution for  the  organization  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  about  the  same  time  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  City  Council  and  a  director  of 
the  Ibmse  ot  Reformation.  While  living  in  Boston 
he  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  /lostiin 
Coiirirr.  and,  becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  was  for  a 
time  pre-ident  of  the  Boston  Lyceum.  In  18ol  he 
compiled  the  "Young  Ladies'  Class-Book  "  and 
"  BakeweU's  Philo.sophical  i  ■onversations,"  and  in 
183:5  he  published  what  is  known  as  "  Bailey's  Alge- 
bra," a  work  on  whiidi  his  fame  chielly  rests.  In 
bSlSS  he  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  in  Roxbury, 
which  he  removed  in  1839  to  Lynn.  He  died  (d  lock- 
jaw in  Lynn  July  28,  1839. 

The  native  of  West  Newbury  whose  name  is  more 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  sketch  than  that  of 
any  other  was  Major  Ben  :  Perley  Poore.  He  was 
born  in  that  town  November  2,  1820,  anil  was  the  son 
of  Col.  Benjamin  Poore,  who  was  the  sixth  lineal 
owner  of  Indian  Hill  lann,  of  which  M  ijor  Poore 
was  tlie  seventh  and  last.  In  Id.'iO  the  broad  acres  of 
"Great  Tom  Indian"  came    into    the  possession  of 
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John  Poore,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  family, 
who  built  the  house  on  the  farm,  which,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  has  been  held  under  the 
original  Indian  deed,  and  has  passed  Irom  father  to 
son  through  seven  generations.  The  farm  derived  its 
name  of  Indian  Hill  from  early  battles  on  that  spot 
between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers.  The  Puore 
family  is  said  to  have  been  of  Norman  origin,  and 
John  Poore,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  was  descended 
from  Philip  Poore,  a  brother  of  Richard  Poore,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  planned  and  caused  to  be  erected 
the  famous  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  original  house 
on  the  Indian  Hill  farm  was  a  copy  of  an  old  English 
manor,  and  as  wing  after  wing  and  tower  after  tower 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  added  to  it,  it  has  as- 
sumed a  shape  and  appearance  unlike  any  structure 
to  be  seen  elsewhere,  but  strictly  in  harmony  witli  the 
broad  cosmopolitan  and  antiquarian  tastes  of  its  late 
proprietor,  and  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  rare  col- 
lection of  ancient  furniture  and  relics  and  curiosi- 
ties crowded  in  its  rooms  and  halls.  It  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task  to  describe  the  collection,  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  which  nothing  but  an  exhaustive 
descriptive  catalogue  could  give.  The  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  tlieir  coats-of-arms  and  the  swords  they 
wore,  Franklin's  printing  press,  portions  of  Egyptian 
mummies,  relics  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  stair-cases 
and  fire-places  from  historic  houses,  pulpits  and  pews 
from  famous  meeting-houses,  a  bedstead  on  which 
Napoleon  slept,  ancient  armor,  cross-bows  of  an  early 
age.  Masonic  emblems  and  jewels,  albums  of  countless 
autographs,  vases  from  Herculaneum,  old  china  by 
Watteau,  swords  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  order-books  of 
the  Revolution  are  but  few  of  the  articles  making  up 
this  rare  museum,  but  are  sutHeient  to  suggest  its 
extent  and  quuintness  and  value. 

Major  Poore  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Dummer  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1832, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
academy  he  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  New  York, 
as  at  that  time  his  father  was  engaged  in  business  in 
that  city.  In  1831,  while  at  school,  he  went  to 
Europe  with  his  father,  and  while  there  visited  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  whom  Major  Poore's  younger 
brother,  who  died  in  California,  was  named.  After 
finally  leaving  school  he  served  a  few  years' appren- 
ticeship at  the  printer's  trade,  which,  however,  he 
never  pursued.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
newspajier  correspondent,  and  at  that  time,  in  1838, 
he  wrote  his  fir»t  letter  to  the  Bostoii  Atlas,  a  journal 
to  which,  as  a  letter  writer,  he  was  attached  for  many 
years.  From  1838  to  IS-ID  he  edited  the  Sou/hern 
Whig,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and  in  1840  was  attache  oi 
legation  to  II.  W.  Hilliard,  at  Brussels.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  to  collect  facts  from  the 
marine  and  colonial  departments  of  France  touching 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealih.  The  results  of  his 
labors  filled  ten  folio  volume-!,  and  were  highly  com- 


mended by  the  Legislature.  While  in  Paris  he  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  for  the  Boston  Atlas  and  the  Hartford 
Courant,  which  at  that  time,  wiien  our  people  were 
less  familiar  than  now  with  European  affairs,  attracted 
the  attention  of  intelligent  readers,  and  were  con- 
sidered authoritative  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  he  edited  for  a  time  the 
Boston  Daily  Bee  and  the  American  Sentinel,  becom- 
ing, however,  in  1854,  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  in  which  capacity,  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  he  wrute  under  the  signature  of 
"  Perley  "  until  his  death.  In  1S')4,  also,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  editor  of  its  journal.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  while 
Charles  Sumner  was  its  chairman,  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  Afterwards,  for  many  years  until  his 
death,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Printing  Records  Com- 
mittee, but  all  the  while  keeping  up  his  correspon- 
dence and  familiarizing  himself  with  everything 
connected  with  Washington,  Congress,  its  members 
and  its  current  business.  He  published  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy  trial  in  1865,  and  in  1867  his  in- 
valuable "  Congressional  Directory."  Other  works 
published  by  him  were  "The  Life  of  General  Taylor" 
in  1848,  "Tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe"  in 
the  same  year.  "  The  Early  Life  of  Napoleon  "  in 
1851,  "The  Agricultural  History  of  Essex  County" 
at  a  later  date,  and  his  "  Reminiscences."  Major 
Poore  died  in  Washington  May  29,  1887,  leaving  a 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Virginia  Dodge,  of  George- 
town, in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  the  residents  at  various  times  in  West 
Newbury  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those 
already  referred  to,  Nathaniel  Emery,  an  old  Jeffer- 
soniau  Democrat,  and  a  fearless  and  independent  man 
who  opposed  the  division  of  the  town  ;  his  two  sons, 
Eliphalet  and  Nicholas,  who  moved  across  the  Arti- 
choke in  order  to  keep  their  residence  in  Newbury 
and  afterwards  returned  ;  Caleb  and  Joseph  Kim- 
ball, enterprising  farmers;  Edward  Worth;  Nathan 
Riigcrs,  who  lived  at  Surinam,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Artichoke  ;  Joshua  and  David  Ordway,  grand- 
sons of  Hananiah  Ordway,  who  killed  the  Indian  on 
the  Garrison  Farm  at  Zion,  near  Indian  Hill ;  Joseph 
Kelly,  the  tobacconist,  who  lived  at  Mount  Slisery, 
between  Surinam  and  Zion  ;  David  Morse,  the  black- 
smith, one  of  whose  daughters  was  the  mother  of 
Professor  Fellon ;  Thomas  Huse  Everett,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Thomas  Huse,  wlio  gave  his 
farm  in  West  Newbury  to  his  name-ake  ;  Nat  Hale,  a 
cabinet-maker ;  and  John  Chisemoni,  a  carpet-weaver, 
who  lived  by  the  road-side  in  Coker  Lane.  There 
was  also  Major  Moses  Moody,  whose  three  daughters 
married  Judge  Crosby,  of  Lowell ;  Dixie  Crosby,  at 
one  time  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ;  and  Professor  Smith  of  the  Gilmanton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     His  farm  was  opposite  the  First 
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Parish  Churcli,  and  has  been  in  later  years  owneil  by 
Mosea  Moody  Ri.lgway.  D.miel  Kniery  ami  Mo.t's 
Newell  were  leadiiiR  citizens,  and  tor  many  years 
were  prominent  in  town  aiiairs. 

The  schools  of  Wc-t  Newbury  have  always  been 
good  and  liberally  supported.  There  are  now  in  the 
town  two  hundred  and  lunety-five  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  tifteeu,  and  provision  for  their 
education  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  one  high  school,  one  grammar  i-ehool, 
seven  mixed  schools  and  one  primary  school,  sup- 
ported at  an  expeu>e  to  the  town,  in  lS8('i,  of 
$3,300.  TJ. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1SS5  was  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  its  valuation  in  1880 
was  one  million  ninety-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four  dollars.  While  its  |>opulation  has  been 
gradually  diminishing,  its  property  has  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  with  its  good  soil,  its  delightful  situ- 
ation, its  existing  horse-railroad  communication  with 
Haverhill,  and  a  promised  communication  with  New- 
buryport,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  from  this 
time  forth  it  will  increase  in  population,  prosperity 
and  wealth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

DU.    DE.VX    R0BIX80N.' 

In  this  day  of  multiplicity  and  great  variety  of 
doctors  (so  called)  male  and  female,  of  ditrcrcnt 
schools  of  medicine  or  no  school  at  all,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  the  dignified  position  of  a  well- 
instructed,  competent  physician  seventy-five  years 
ago,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The  duties  of  such  an  (Jiie, 
especially  if  located  in  an  agricultural  town,  were 
more  arduous,  in  some  respects,  than  would,  those  of 
a  country  practitioner  now  be.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  railroads,  with  steam-power,  in  this  relate; 
no  telegraphs,  no  telephones. 

IMuch  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  work  was 
done  without  the  aid  of  labor-saving  macliinery,  now 
so  convenient  to  lighten  the  toil  of  the  artisan  or 
farmer. 

The  country  doctor  of  old  time  was  obliged  to  be 
a  druggist — to  keep  on  hand  a  store  of  medicine^', 
and  carry  those  re(|uired  for  his  patients  on  his  pro- 
fessional visits.  He  had  tocoiitend  with  all  sorts  of 
wind  and  weather,  riding  or  driving  over  rough  roads 
frequently;  neither  could  he  summon  his  professional 
brethren  for  a  consultation  as  rapidly  as  if  the  I'acili- 
ties  for  communication  were  greater.  He  also  was 
obliged  to  work  without  the  help  of  many  agents 
which  the  increased  discoveries  of  chemistry  have 
introduced,  and  with  rougher  surgical  iiislrumcnts 
than  those  now  in  use. 

1  By  Jlrs.  M.  II.  Emery. 


writer's  possession,  dated  April  22, 

a   lady    in  the    vicinity    mentions 

as    the   occupant  of  the    house 


Ikit  if  the  physician's  labors  vti-c  more  arduous, 
with  less  pecuniary  recompense,  yet,  if  he  iicrformed 
them  «v7/,  he  was  certain  to  receive  more  res])ect  and 
esteem  from  the  community  than  .a  good  man,  of  Uie 
same  profession,  can  expect  in  this  irreverent  genera- 
tion. 8eventy-five  years  ago  the  minister  and  the 
doctor  were  looked  up  to  with  veneration.  And  this 
very  consideration  served  as  a  stimulus  to  a  man  of 
correct  feeling  and  high  principle  to  "  walk  wi>rthy  " 
of  his  "  vocation." 

A  young  man  of  this  description.  Dean  Kobinson, 
M.l).,  with  his  family,  settled,  in  1811,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  Jlass.  (now  West 
Newbury).  The  first  house  he  occupied  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  over  the  Arti- 
choke River,  on  the  road  from  Newburyport  to 
Haverhill. 

A  letter  in  the 
1811,  written    by 
"  our   new  doctor ' 
referred  to  above. 

The  opinion  of  a  person  who,  with  a  friend,  visited 
the  new  comers,  is  given,  that  they  "  were  elcL'aut 
and  desirable  neighbors,"  who  received  their  visitors 
with  great  politeness  and  entertained  them  hand- 
somely. 

This  lirst  impression  made  upon  the  neighbors  by 
the  doctor  aud  his  family  was  correct,  and  increased 
and  deepened  as  years  rolled  on. 

Dean  Robinson,  the  son  of  John  and  t?arali  Robin- 
son, of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  born  on  the  ir)th  of  April, 
1788.  His  father  was  not  living  when  he  came  to 
Newbury,  but  his  mother  resided  in  the  house  with 
him.  The  writer  remembers  her  as  a  gentle  ami  dig- 
nified old  lady.  Her  son  reverenced  and  loved  her 
to  an  unusual  degree.  She  must  have  been  very  care- 
ful in  training  him  in  habits  of  industry,  truth,  and 
with  religious  princijdcs. 

Dean  Robinson  attended  the  common  schools  in 
his  native  town  when  a  boy,  and  subsequently  the 
academy  in  North  Andover.  Afterward  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  P.  Eaton,  of  Boxford,  a  learned 
and  excellent  Congregationalist  minister,  for  whom 
he  always  entertained  a  high  esteem.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  Danvcrs,  and  was 
much  respected  by  his  pupils.  It  was  customary  at 
that  time  for  young  men  preparing  for  a  profession  to 
teach  school,  in  order  to  defray  their  own  expenses 
for  instruction ;  and  in  many  cases  this  discipline 
had  a  good  eflect  upon  their  own  characters,  and 
gave  them  much  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

^fr.  Robinson  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Kittredge,  of  Andover.  a  celebrated  physician  in  the 
country. 

He  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Farnham,  nrc  Love- 
joy,  of  Andover,  a  young  widow,  with  two  children, 
who  found  a  kind  father  in  Dr.  Robinson.  One  of 
these,  a  daughter,  was  married  to  Dr.  Asa  Story,  of 
Manchester,   Mass.,   and   died   in    1874,  beloved  and 
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respected.  The  son,  Mr.  Jacob  Farnham,  always 
made  his  home  with  his  mother  and  step-father,  and 
became  an  esteemed  and  useful  citizen  in  the  town  of 
West  Newbury,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
township  in  1819. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  truly  a  helpmeet  for  her  hus- 
band. By  the  wise  management  of  her  household 
and  untiring  industry  she  greatly  assisted  him  in 
acquiring  a  handsome  property.  Both  Mr.s.  Robinson 
and  the  doctor  always  were  remarkable  for  hospi- 
tality. 

The  doctor's  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  in 
the  house  near  the  Artichoke  River.  Before  Dr. 
Robinson's  entrance  into  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Poore, 
I  think,  occupied  the  whole  professional  ground. 
Some  other  physicians  came  to  the  place,  but  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  Though  there  was  enough 
work  for  two  physicians,  it  was  natural  that  the  old 
doctor  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  brother  in  the  profession.  But  so 
considerate  and  courteous  was  Dr.  Robinson  towards 
his  senior,  that  they  became,  in  time,  good  friends, 
and  the  younger  attended  the  elder  in  his  last  sick- 
ness. The  friendship  between  the  two  doctors  and 
their  fiimilies  is  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
their  descendants. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Major  Ben :  Perley 
Poore's  obituary  of  Dr.  Robinson  for  much  of  the 
material  for  this  sketch.  Dr.  Robinson  soon  gained  a 
good  practice,  which  constantly  increased,  and  with 
it  hia  experience  and  reputation. 

After  some  years  of  success  he  purchased  a  larger 
house  about  a  mile  above  his  first  residence,  where 
he  lived  many  years.  Here  his  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Samuel  Moody.  While  living  at  this  place 
the  doctor  probably  did  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional work.  He  was  now  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  the  county.  He  endeavored  to  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  of  the  times.  He  was  a  very  "  clear- 
headed "  man,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  by 
his  medical  brethren.  His  practice  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  town,  but  extended  to  Newburyport, 
Georgetown,  Amesbury  and  other  neighboring  towns. 
His  patients,  many  of  them,  became  his  warm  friends. 
His  presence  in  a  sick-room,  as  the  writer  recalls  it 
as  a  youthful  memory,  brought  hope  and  promise  of 
relief  to  his  patient.  He  would,  after  proper  inquiries 
and  examination  and  a  k\\  moments  of  apparently 
deep  thought,  prepare  his  medicine  and  give  direc- 
tions in  a  manner  to  inspire  such  confidence  that  no 
one  would  rfreawi  of  disobeying  them.  In  a  serious 
case  he  liked  one  person  to  take  the  responsibility. 
"Who  stands  nurse?"  he  has  been  heard  to  ask. 
There  were  no  trained  nursas  at  that  time.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson was  particularly  attentive  to  patients  among 
the  poor  and  needy.  If  the  instances  of  his  gratuitous 
services  and  contributions  of  medicines  and  delicacies 
to  the  destitute  had  been  recorded,  the  list  would 
probably  be  long. 


Dr.  Robinson  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  1815.  He  was  recorded  as  a 
retired  member  in  1849.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Essex  North  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  The  increase  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness in  the  western  part  of  the  town  brought  increase 
of  work  for  a  physician,  and  Dr.  Boyd  settled  in  that 
locality.  He  died  of  consumption  after  a  few  years' 
practice,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  kind  friend  to  him 
in  his  last  illness. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Robinson  purchased  the  farm  on 
Pipe-Stave  Hill,  once  the  residence  of  Hon.  Tristram 
Dalton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  a  number  of  years,  en- 
joyed this  beautiful  estate,  and  their  house  was  a 
delightful  resort  for  their  friends,  who  were  very 
numerous.  Their  hospitality  was  also  extended  to 
strangers.  It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to  come 
from  some  distance  to  consult  the  doc^or,  and  to  wait 
for  him  if  he  were  absent  on  his  rounds  of  visits,  in 
which  case  refreshments  were  offered  them,  if  the  de- 
lay were  long,  no  hotel  being  accessible. 

The  doctor  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  superin- 
tended the  work  on  his  farm  with  success.  He 
delighted  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  fine  fruit. 
This  business,  which  many  would  consider  laborious, 
was,  to  the  doctor,  a  relaxation  from  his  medical 
work.  He  was  one  of  those  industrious  men  born  in 
the  last  century,  who  made  change  of  work  recrea- 
tion. 

He  kept  good  horses,  and  was  more  careful  for  their 
comfort  than  his  own,  as  he  would  return  after  his 
long  drive,  leave  his  tired  steed  to  rest,  and  soon  set 
off  again  with  a  fresh  horse.  As  Major  Poore  wrote, 
he  "continued  to  visit  his  old  families,  and  to  consult 
with  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  until  he 
had  to  be  borne  in  others'  arms  to  the  bedside 
of  the  patient." 

For  some  years  before  his  decease  he  was  troubled 
with  a  chronic  aft'ection  of  the  spine,  which  increased 
until  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance.  He 
bore  the  affliction,  heavy  as  it  was  for  one  of  his  ac- 
tive habits,  with  fortitude  and  patience.  At  the  same 
time  his  wife  was  becoming  very  feeble,  although 
she  survived  him  more  than  two  years. 

For  some  time  the  doctor  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
His  last  illness  was  cheered  by  the  loving  care  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  his  stepson  and  his 
grandson,  who  attended  his  grandfather  with  rare 
and  unselfish  devotion. 

His  medical  brethren  were  attentive,  and  his  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport, 
visited  him,  and,  with  prayers  and  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  from  time  to  time,  brought  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  him  while  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  wor.-hip  in  church. 

But  the  end  came  at  length.  In  the  words  of  his 
friend,  the  late  Major  Poore:  "After  devoting  half  a 
centurv  of  his  earthly  existence  to  the  wants  of  the 
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sick  uiiil  siillfiiiig,  Lir.  Kubiiisoifs  sirviifrtli  gnidiuilly 
faded  u\v:iy,  under  a  cbronic  spinal  aUct-tiim  ;  but  lii-- 
iiiind  retained  its  vigor  until  be  gently  sank  into  bis 
last  sleep."     His  deatb  oeeurred  August  2l!,  18t;y. 
Anotlier  IVicnd  writes: 


"  liy  Ilio  (l.-iUh  of  Hr.  lS..l.ins.in.  Ihu  c-oiiiiiiniiilv  li;is  luM  a  \;ilu.iM 
man."  lU  pcssMsnl  a  vuiy  iliscriiniiiiilins  niin.l,  luiipkil  uilli  au  iiiti-iif. 
common  seiisn,  whioli  gave  to  his  jiulgiuonl  u  value  in  must  of  111.;  oi.h 
nary  affairs  of  life,  to  wliii-h  but  few  luoti  attain.  1I»  was  also  a  '  li.- 
loTed  Physiiiali,'  as  was  well  allesteil  by  tlie  crowd  of  weeping  fi  ien.l- 
who  as.sembled  .  .  .  al  liis  late  residence  on  Pipe  Stav.-  Hill,  to  pay  III. 
la-st  tribute  of  respect  to  bia  inorlal  remains,  ami  to  sincerely  sympatlii/,. 
with  a  bereaved  and  heart-stricken  family." 

From  a  notice  in  a  local  paper: 

"At  a  meeting  of  Esses  North  District  Medical  Society,  held  at  llav.i 
hill,  Oct.  ■>,  ISiy.;,  the  subscribers  were  chosen  a  committei'  with  inslrne 
tion  to  e.\press  through  the  public  papers  their  high  .sense  uf  the  eminen 
professiolml  standins  and  »)cial  worth  of  our  late  iussociate.  In,  Deai 
Kobinson,  of  West  NewlmiT. 

"The  Cominittes,  in  behalf  of  thu  Society,  adopt,  and  subscribe  llo 
following  resolutions; 

" /toolc-d.  That  by  the  death  of  our  respected  friend,  Hr.  liobinsoji 
the  community  have  sustained  the  loss  of  an  active  and  useful  cilizen,- 
theslck,  of  an  intelligent,  skillful  and  excellent  [diysician,— and  we,  hi 
companions,  are  deprived  of  one  whose  professional  opinions  we  eve 
respected,  and  wbo.se  long  connection  with  this  Society,  his  lievotion  li 
its  interest,  the  ability  and  -/.eal  witli  which  he  discharged  his  duties 
and  his  cheerful,  manly  and  honorable  demeanor  h  s  won  him  the  r.- 
spect  and  esteem  of  those  who  are,  and  have  been,  members  of  tin 
Society,  and  who  demand  of  us  this  tribute  of  regard. 

"  liaohed,  Tluit  we  express  to  his  family  our  deep  sense  of  thei 
irreiuinible  loss,  and  our  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavement,  an- 
our  wish  ever  to  unite  with  them  in  cheri,sbing  his  memory. 

"(Signed)  "Jf.iik,miah  Spokiih;:!. 

"  KF.sn.it.i.  yuNT. 

"  H.  I'r.KKINS." 


it-V.TlJU    I'.E.X  :    PERI.EY    I'imiI;E. 

Hen  :  I'erley  Poore  belonged  to  one  of  tbe  oldest 
families  of  tbe  town  of  Newbury,  bis  ancestor,  Jobu 
Poore,  baying  settled  on  tbe  River  Parker  in  Ki:!"'. 
He  came  from  Wiltsbire,  England,  wbere  bis  family 
had  been  eminent  in  cburcb  and  Stale;  Herbert 
Poore,  bisliop  of  Saruin,  baving  assisted  at  tbe  coro- 
nation of  King  Jobu,  and  united  witb  the  barons  in 
wringing  from  his  unwilling  bands  tbe  Magna 
Cbnrta. 

I!y  bis  petition  and  bis  intlueuce  witb  King  Uirb- 
ard  I.  bis  See  was  removed  from  .Siruin  to  Salisbury, 
and  Ills  brother,  Kicbard  Poore,  was  bis  successor ; 
through  whose  zeal  and  ability  tbe  l)uilding  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  was  commenced.  He  laid  the  first 
stone  on  April  28,  122<>,  and  preached  tbe  first  ser- 
mon at  its  consecration,  on  St.  Jlichaelmas  day,  12i5. 

In  Amesbury,  England,  fnjin  wbicli  our  .Vmesbiiry 
derived  its  name,  lived  the  great  ancestor  of  tbe  fam- 
ily, Philip  le  Poer,  aiul  from  him  fur  more  than  thir- 
ty generations  tbe  family  has  been  easily  traced. 

In  1<;.")0  .John  Poore  purchased  Indian  Hill  and  the 
lanil  surrounding  it  from  the  Indians.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  finest  estates  in  Esse.\  County,  ami  overlooks  tbe 
land  and  sea  for  a  long  distance. 

Tbe  grandfather  of  Majijr  Poore  was  Daniel  Noyes 
Poore,  an  eminent  physician,  who  grailuated  at  Har- 
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vard  in  1777.  He  wu^  the  c  las-Miiali'  and  Iriend  of 
Kiiflis  King,  and  tbe  two  assisted  in  planting  tbe  elm 
tree  wdiicb  now  stands  on  tin-  lawn  in  Iroiit  of  tbe 
house  at  Indian  Hill. 

Colonel  luiijamin  Poore,  tbe  fatber  of  I'.en  :  Per- 
ley,  married  tbe  daughter  of  Allen  Dodge,  of  Ham- 
ilton, ila.ss.,  and  from  her  family  came  bis  name  of 
Perley,  of  wdiicb  be  was  proud,  since  bis  maternal 
ancestors  were  also  of  English  descent,  in  direct  line 
from  I'ierre  Dodge,  of  Chester,  wIkjsc  name  appears 
in  tbe  ■■  Book  of  Heraldry  "  as  rewarded  with  arms 
by  ICdward  I.  for  valiant  services  in  ]:;oi;. 

Colonel  Poore  resided,  during  bis  early  marrieil 
life,  in  the  town  of  Newburyport,  and  it  was  there,  in 
1.S20,  that  bis  .son  Ben  :  Perley  was  born.  He  after- 
ward continueii  bis  mercantile  business  in  tbe  city  of 
New  York,  and  be  sent  bis  boy  aloue,  at  tbe  age  of 
seven  years,  to  Xewburyjiort  to  visit  bis  relatives,  as 
a  test  of  his  precoci<ms  self-reliance,  and  the  journey 
was  safely  performed. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Indian  Hill,  and  became 
devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  nuiking  his  home  a  model 
farm. 

He  was  repeatedly  rcwarde.l  l)y  tbe  State  lor  bis 
/eal  in  agriculture  and  for  bis  own  im|Mirtation  of  a 
breed  of  Sbort-biU'n  cattle,  which  were  carefully  \<re- 
served  in  their  purity  by  bis  son,  ;ind  they  still  adorn 
the  })asture-lani.l  of  the  place. 

He  removed,  witb  bis  family, 
was  settled  there  in  businest 
agent  for  establishing  a  line 
Kong,  be  was  shipwrecked  and 
turn  voyage. 

JIajor  Poore  passed  bis  youth  at  Imlian  Hill  farm, 
wdtere  be  also  acquired  a  love  of  rural  life,  which 
never  left  him.  His  fatber  was  Justly  proud  of  bini, 
and  in  1M:-!1  be  accompanied  his  parents  to  Euroi)e, 
wbere  be  met  many  distinguished  men  of  the  ilay, 
including  Walter  Scott,  in  bis  home  at  Abbotstbrd, 
Thomas  Moore  and  General  Lafayette. 

Tbe  impressions  (jf  that  jouruey,  made  so  early  in 
life,  were  always  stamped  iipcui  his  memory  anil  gave 
an  iniiietus  to  his  future  career. 

(.)n  bis  return  linmc  be  entered  Dummer  .Vcademy, 
in  which  institution  be  always  took  great  interest, 
and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  delivered  an 
historical  address  there  upon  the  dedication  of  a  new 
d(n-mitory.  After  leaving  there  be  went  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  and  studie<l  tbe  art  of  printing  for  two 
years,  ami,  acquiring  Jounialislic  lastcs,  lie  subse- 
quently went  (o  Athens,  <>a.,  and  l>eianie  editor  of 
the  Si>iiihn-n    117//;/  from  IhliS  to  '40. 

In  IS  II  be  acc(mii>anied  tbe  Hon.  H.  W.  Hilliard, 
Minister  to  Belgium,  as  an  :ittaclie  to  the  legation, 
and  during  bis  residence  abroad  be  was  tbe  agent  id' 
tbe  State  of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  original  histor- 
ical matter  for  the  arcliives  of  the  .'-■tate.  Ten  large 
fijlio  volumes  testify  to  his  industry,  and  are  evi- 
dences  of  bis   skill    as  a   penman,  in  which   he  took 
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great  pride,  and  his  copy  has  been  the  joy  of  every 
compositor  who  has  been  called  upon  to  compose  the 
thousands  of  columns  contributed  by  him  to  the  public 
I>rcss. 

After  leaving  the  legation  at  Belgium,  he  went  to 
Paris,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  French  language,  with  the  intention  of  prac- 
ticing law  in  New  Orleans,  which  project,  however,  he 
sifterwards  abandoned.  lie  traveled  in  Greece,  Asia, 
Pale.stine  and  Egypt,  and  made  two  visits  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  while  in  the  Holy  Land  he  bathed  in  the 
Jordan,  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  broke  bread 
with  the  pilgrims  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  He 
crossed  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  and  lost  one  at- 
t(Midant  during  a  sirocco.  On  arriving  in  Egypt  he 
was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  an  expected  draft, 
and  was  almost  without  money.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  visit  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  and  applied 
to  a  banker  for  assistance,  explaining  his  position  ; 
being  a  Free  Mason  and  having  an  honest  counte- 
nance, his  appeal  was  heard,  and  an  answer  was 
l)romised  that  evening.  The  book  of  "  English  Her- 
aldry ''  was  consulted,  and,  finding  his  story  true, 
there  was  no  delay  in  advancing  the  required  sum  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  the  journey  his  draft  from  the 
Kothschilds  was  received,  and  matters  were  settled  to 
the  gratification  of  all  parties. 

He  managed  his  travels  so  as  to  spend  Holy  Week 
in  Rome,  where  he  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope. 
He  returned  from  Europe  in  1847,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  the  Boston  Atlas,  and  in  the  winter 
of  that  year  commenced  his  career  as  a  "  Washington 
Correspondent "  on  that  paper.  In  1848  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  Presidential  election,  and  published 
ji  life  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Whig  candi- 
date, and  was  also  editor  of  the  Boston  Bee. 

In  1849  he  was  married  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Dodge  (an  uncle  of  his 
mother),  who  was  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Mass. 

In  1850  lie  edited  the  American  Sentinel  in  Boston, 
through  which  he  ventilated  his  passion  for  native 
Americanism,  as  he  was  intensely  patriotic. 

The  care  of  a  newspaper  was  irksome,  but  the  cor- 
resiwndence  w-as  a  delight ;  and  his  success  on  the 
Atlas  led  to  greater  fame  on  the  Boston  Journal. 

From  1854  he  resided  in  Washington  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  as  correspondent  of  that  paper ; 
and,  having  unlimited  freedom  in  its  columns,  added 
much  to  its  value  and  importance  as  an  influential 
journal. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  passion  for  the  art  of  print- 
ing, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  his  home  he  rejoiced 
in  an  amateur  printing  office,  of  somewhat  preten- 
tious proportions;  he  was  the  owner  of  a  Ramage 
press,  with  a  stone  bed  and  wooden  i)laten, — four 
pulls  to  a  sheet, — once  worked  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  he  occasionally  indulged  in  "jobs"  that 
were  not  only  creditalde,  but  evinced  the  perfect  com- 
po'-itor  and  tasteful  mechanic. 


When  he  entered  upon  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  by  telegraph,  so  that  the  news  should  be 
printed  in  Boston  as  early  as  in  Washington,  it  was 
soon  adopted  universally  in  the  larger  cities,  render- 
ing the  Washington  reporters  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  the  senior  member,  Major  Poore,  was  their 
chief. 

Apart  from  the  newspaper  he  also  had  a  literary 
career.  Soon  after  his  return  from  France  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe  "  and 
the  "  Early  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon,"  and  later  he 
gave  us  the  lives  of  Grant,  Logan  and  Burnside. 

He  was  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  committee  generally,  but  was  especially 
appreciated  by  l^enator  Charles  Sumner,  its  chair- 
man. 

They  had  many  tastes  in  common,  and  the  Major 
was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  his  table,  the  invi- 
tations to  which  were  generally  written  "  Pot-luck  at 
G."  Tliere,  on  such  occasions,  while  inspecting  his 
rare  volumes  and  curios,  tlie  Senator  often  remarked 
that  he  found  Major  Poore  the  most  intelligent  ap- 
preciator  of  his  collection.  At  the  last  dinner  eaten 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  Major  Poore  was  one  of  the  few  per- 
sonal friends  present,  and  late  that  evening  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  the  bed-side  of  his  friend,  where 
he  remained  until  the  great  statesman  breathed  his 
last.  In  1878  he  contributed  to  the,  yational  Btview 
a  paper  on  "  Sumner's  Place  in  History." 

He  was  clerk  of  the  Printing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  twenty  years,  and  compiled  annually  the 
"  Congressional  Directory,"  and  also,  by  order  of 
Congress,  "Our  Diplomatic  Relations,"  "Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,"  "  Colonial  Charters  and 
other  Organic  Laws  of  the  United  States  "  and  "  The 
Catalogue  of  Government  Publications."  Meanwhile 
he  was  writing  for  the  Agricultural  Reports.  He  also 
supervised  the  indices  to  the  Congressional  Eecord,  a 
class  of  work  in  which  he  was  an  expert.  In  1880 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
entitled '■  Reminiscences  of  Washington  Life,"  and 
his  last  work,  published  in  1886,  was  "  Perley's  Rem- 
iniscences," in  two  volumes,  of  rare  interest. 

His  devotion  to  agriculture  was  supreme,  and  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  planted  at  Indian 
Hill,  with  his  father,  a  row  of  thirty-nine  chestnut 
trees,  which  are  still  in  a  thriving  condition;  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  planted  thirty-nine  elms, 
and  a  tree  every  year  after,  for  twenty  years,  making 
fifty-nine  elms,  which  are  now  vigorous  and  beauti- 
ful. He  continued  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm, 
and  received  the  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  of- 
fered by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  tlie  best 
ten  acres  of  trees  raised  from  seed.  He  was  always 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  many  years. 

Few  men  have  lived  who  have  been  more  uniform- 
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ly  iiicliislrioiis.  He  liuil  none  (if  tli.isc  iiualilicalion^ 
whioh  adapt  a  iiiau  to  idk-  lioiirs.  He  luul  liis  hnurs 
of  comparative  ropose,  but  they  wuro  lujt  hours  of 
iillfiioss.  A  change  of  work  was  his  only  recreation. 
He  passed  from  the  hiirly  burly  of  Washington  life, 
from  the  turmoil  of  jiolitical  dissensions,  from  the 
sharp  competition  of  telegraphic  correspomlrncr. 
from  the  hospitalities  of  the  capital  to  his  hume  at 
Indian  Hill,  but  he  never  reclined  under  his  own 
roof  or  beneath  tlie  trees  of  his  beautiful  home,  ex- 
cept when,  as  a  host,  he  extended  agreeable  civilities 
to  his  many  friends.  His  trees,  his  farm,  his  books, 
his  correspondence,  his  autographs,  his  collection  of 
Kevolutionary  relics,  liis  clippings  from  the  newspa- 
pers claimed  his  attention.  He  was  not  pressed  for 
time,  and  wliile  he  was  not  delicient  in  nietho<l,  he 
passed  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  ditl'erent 
interests  so  rapidly  that,  liad  it  not  been  for  his  great 
love  for  the  work  he  had  temporarily  in  hand,  one 
might  have  wondered  how  he  found  any  recuperative 
effect  in  his  change  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Potomac 
to  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac.  The  demands  made 
upon  him  during  these  vacation  seasons,  when  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session,  never  ceased,  for  lie  was  so 
many-sided  in  liis  tastes  and  |iosse.ssed  such  a  land 
of  general  knowledge  that  he  w:is  not  at  a  loss  for 
information  to  impart  whether  the  gathering  was  lit- 
erary, agricultural,  masonic,  military  or  antiiiuariau 
in  its  nature.  He  was  a  welcomed  guest  wdierever  he 
went,  lor  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  volumes  of  ' 
unwritten  reminiscences  in  his  mind,  which  came  at 
his  bidding  to  appropriately  illu.-trate  every  topic 
and  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  every  occasion. 

His  association  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
past  forty  years  was  more  intimate  than  that  ever  en- 
i<iyed  by  a  Washington  correspondent.  He  was  in 
the  best  sense  a  helpful  man  to  even  those  who  were 
his  superiors  in  special  attainments.  His  retentive 
memory  enabled  him,  on  many  important  occasions, 
to  prevent  misstatements  being  made  by  those  who 
consulted  him,  and  he  was  justly  regarded  as  the  best  i 
autliority  upon  any  subject  to  which  he  had  given  his 
attention.  "  The  IMajor  never  made  a  speecli  in  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  States,"  said  a  Senator  to  u.s  a 
few  years  since,  "  but  how  many  speeches  would  have 
been  I'oore's  if  quotation  marks  had  covered  the  facts 
and  points  wdiich  ho  contributed."  He  never  be- 
trayed a  trust,  ami  in  hi.s  presence  no  topic,  however 
important,  was  discussed  in  bated  breath  by  llic  Sen- 
ators, for  his  loyalty  was  unquestioned. 

One  of  the  amusing  evidences  of  the  ^fajor's  eccen- 
tricity, and  yet  characteristic  of  his  entire  sincerity 
in  fulfilling  his  obligations,  was  manifested  by  what 
was  known  as  "The  Oreat  Wheelbarrow  Feat."  In 
June,  18o<!,  shortly  after  the  nomination  of  Fremont, 
the  Major  made  a  bet  of  a  barrel  of  apples  with  Col-  i 
onel  Robert  I.  linrbank  that  Mr.  Fillmore  would  f)b-  I 
tain  more  votes  than  Cidonel  Fremont  in  .Massachu- 
setts, it  being  agreed  tliat  the  loser  should   propel  the 


apples  on  a  wlieidliarrow  fvnm  liis  own  resi.leiK'C  to 
that  of  the  winner.  After  the  election  in  .Novemlier 
the  Major,  satisfied  that  he  had  lost,  notilied  Colonel 
I'.urbank  that  he  slujuld  jiay  the  bet  and  perform  the 
task  of  wheeling  the  barrel  from  West  Newbury  to 
Hoslon.  ('(doncl  Burbank  oflered  at  onci'  to  release 
the  .Major  from  his  engagement,  but  he  was  young 
ami  mii-cnl.-ir,  and  he  felt  that  to  retire  from  the  field 
woulil  be  ignominious.  He  occu|iicd  a  porti<jn  of 
three  days  in  accomjilishing  his  work.  He  was  es- 
corted up  State  Street  by  the  Boston  Fusileers  and  a 
crowd  which  packed  the  street.  He  delivered  his 
liarrel  to  Colonel  Burbank  in  front  of  the  Tremont 
House  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands,  and  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Major  I'oore  had  a  natural  love  for  a  military  life, 
and  as  a  student  of  tactics  he  acquired  great  profi- 
ciency. He  was  the  commander  of  a  boys'  company 
when  quite  a  youth,  and  wliile  at  tlie  South  he  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  militia.  He  held  sev- 
eral staff  apjiointments  during  his  editorial  career  in 
Boston, 

With  niueli  labor  anil  expense  he  organi/ed  aiol 
commaniled  the  First  Uille  Battalion  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  the  first  corps  to  tender  their  ser- 
vices to  I'resident  Lincoln  in  ISCl.  He  was  first 
major  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Si.xth  Mass- 
achusetts Regiment,  rendering  important  services  in 
keeping  the  way  ojien  from  the  North  to  the  capital. 
Later  he  returned  to  his  duties  in  Washington  in 
poor  health,  but  Governor  .Vndrew  declared  that  his 
dispatches  to  the  Ptoatuii  Joiirnii/,  and  other  services 
in  Washington  were  worth  a  regiment  in  the  field,  as 
he  was  there  known  as  the  soldiers'  friend. 

Prominent  among  Mr.  Poore's  characteristics  was 
hisdevotiim  to  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  It  was  prior 
to  the  year  l.SiSO  that  he  received,  at  Paris,  France, 
the  Thirly-seeond  1  >egree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
after  that  time  he  was  an  Ifonor-iry  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree.  He  was  lovc-d  and  honored  by  thou- 
sands of  Masons  who  never  knew  him  personally. 
<jn  the  farm,  whi(di  was  his  home  for  so  many  years, 
he  nif'.de  a  lodge  in  the  open  air,  among  the  trees  that 
lie  had  planted  when  a  boy, — a  lodge  duly  prcqior- 
tioned,  with  seats  of  stone  and  an  altar  id'  stone,  on 
all  sides  eneli.sed  by  a  thick  set  lie.lge,— whi,  h  h;iil, 
by  a  regular  meeting  held  there,  been  duly  conse- 
crated. And  here,  to  show  how  Air.  I'oore  was  a]qoe- 
ciated  by  his  fellow  Masons,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
Albert  Pike,  the  gifted  poet,  on  the  iHth  day  of  May, 
1887,  as  Grand  Commander  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, issued  a  inanifesto  in  honor  ol'  Mr.  I'oore,  which 
was  exceedingly  complimentar)'  to  the  ile|iarled.  and 
full  of  the  noblest  sentiments.  One  of  the  paragraphs 
in  Mr.  Pike's  manifesto  is  as  follows:  "  We  who  are 
Masons  cannot  think  of  Brother  Poorc  as  dead;  but 
only  as  one  gone  far  away  from  us,  into  an  unknown 
realm,  from    which    no   returii  to   us    is   possible;   liiil 
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into  which  we  shall  follow  him  in  a  little  while,  and 
ibe  happier  in  the  renewed  intercourse  of  affection, 
because  of  the  temporary  separation.  Nature  must 
have  her  way,  and  we  must  for  a  time  lament  this 
new  loss  and  deprivation,  and  speak  of  him  regret- 
fully, and  sadly  remember  him  in  our  lonely  self-com- 
munings."  And  again,  after  alluding  to  his  faith  in 
Masonry,  Mr.  Pike  says :  "  In  that  faith  our  Brother 
labored  here,  and  firm  in  that  faith  he  died  ;  no  man 
or  woman  in  all  the  world  being  poorer  because  he 
had  lived,  and  no  one's  life  made  cheerless  by  loss  of 
faith  in  God's  goodness,  or  of  hope  of  immortality  by 
any  word  he  ever  wrote." 

"  Twice  overwhelmed  by  anguish  in  his  later  years, 
by  the  deaths  which  left  him  childless,  of  his  daugh- 
ters grown  to  womanhood,  and  beloved  by  him  with 
an  unmeasurable  love,  he  bore  with  patient  courage 
and  resignation  these  terrible  afflictions.  Death  has 
mercifully  s[);ired  him  the  sharper  agony  of  being  left 
wholly  alone  in  his  old  home  to  mourn  over  another 
grave,  and  we  ofl'er  the  desolate  widow  the  sympathy 
of  our  brotherly  love."  Then  followed  the  order  that 
for  sixty  days  all  the  Brethren  should  wear  the  badge 
of  sorrow  for  an  Inspector  General  deceased. 

The  last  literary  work  performed  by  Major  Poore 
was  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  "  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,"  of  Boston,  an  organ- 
ization two  hundred  years  old,  of  which  he  was  Past 
Coiuniander,  and  long  an  influential  member.  It  was 
on  the  day  that  he  delivered,  in  person,  the  manu- 
scrijjt  to  the  printer  in  Washington  that  he  was 
stricken  down  with  faintness  at  the  National  Capital, 
from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Ebbitt  House, 
which  had  been  his  winter  home  for  a  great  many 
years.  After  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  received  every  possible  care  and  attention 
from  his  devoted  wife  and  relatives,  his  sincere 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Willard,  as  well  as  from 
his  physicians,  Doctors  Baxter  and  Harrison,  he 
breathed  away  his  life  in  perfect  peace  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  May,  1887,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  two  daughters  near  Indian  Hill. 

A  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Poore's  character  was  his 
disposition  to  help  his  fellow-men,  often  giving  away 
his  money  while  denying  himself  comforts  that  he 
needed.  During  his  sojourn  in  Georgia  he  identified 
liimself  with  the  Methodist  Church,  but  as  years  pro- 
gressed he  sided  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  at  all  times  and  in  every  place  never  failed,  as  oc- 
casions occurred,  to  manifest  his  regard  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

His  survivors  are  his  widow  and  his  two  sisters, 
now  living  at  Indian  Hill  Farm,  and  his  only  grand- 
child, the  son  of  his  younger  daughter,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Frederick  iS.  Mosely,  of  New-buryport,  Mass. 

In  the  notebook  carried  by  Major  Poore  was  found 
pasted  the  following  touching  verse,  which,  perhajjs, 
may  be  appropriately  quoted  in  thus  closing  the  life 
of  one  of  E-sex"s  faithful  sons; 


'  When  I  am  dead  and  gone 

And  the  mould  upon  my  breaijt. 
Say  not  that  lie  did  ill  or  well, 
Only  li^  did  his  liest." 


S.VMUEL    .MOODY    EMERY. 

Samuel  Moody  Emery  was  born  a.d.  1804,  in  that  part 
of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  in  1819  became  a  senarate 
town,  now  called  West  Newbury.  His  father.  Moody 
Emery,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Emery,  Jr.,  wdio 
with  father,  mother,  sister,  uncle  and  other  friends, 
came  to  Newbury  in  163o. 

John  Emery,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  "  original  grantees 
of  land  "  in  the  town,  "declared,  December  7,  1<)42, 
to  have  proportionable  rights  in  all  waste  lands,  com- 
mons and  rivers  undisposed,  &c."'  He  also  had  a  por- 
tion of  land  granted  him,  "  called  the  greene,  about 
three  akers,  being  more  or  less,  &c.,  only  the  twenty 
rods  [is]  reserved  in  said  land  for  a  burying-place, 
itc."  The  jJrice  of  this  land  was  three  pounds.'  He 
lived  at  the  old  settlement  for  some  years,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  hia  life  resided  in  West  Newbury.' 

At  this  time,  the  western  part  of  the  town  was 
called  the  Commons  or  Upper  Woods.' 

In  1644  "  there  w-as  laid  out  unto  John  Emery,  Jun., 
fourscore  akers  of  upland,  bee  it  more  or  less,  joyne- 
ing  unto  Merrimacke  River  on  the  north  and  run- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  Artichoke  River  unto  a 
marked  tree  by  a  swamp,  &c."' 

John  Emery  or  his  father  must  have  had  much 
land  added  by  purchase  or  grant  to  this  "  fourscore 
akers,"  which  was,  at  one  time,  deeded  by  him  to  his 
father,  and  again  given  back  to  the  son.  Before 
John,  Jr.'s  death  he  was  a  large  landed  proprietor  in 
West  Newbury  and  owned  land  in  Haverhill. 

In  the  year  1()79  "  the  town,"  on  March  3d, 
"granted  unto  John  Emery,  junior,  twelve  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Artichoke  River,  jirovided  he 
build  and  maintain  a  corn-mill,  to  grind  the  town's 
corn  froni  time  to  time,  and  to  build  it  within  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  date  hereof,  and  so  forth."' 

He  was  also  granted  three  acres  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  to  build  the  mill,  on  certain  conditions. 

The  "  Mill  "  property  was  afterwards  sold  by  Ste- 
phen Emery,  Esq.,  who  married  Hannah  Rolfe,  and 
built  a  new  house  on  the  old  farm. 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Moody  Emery — the 
father  of  Samuel  M.  Emery,  whose  mother's  name 
was  Abigail  Prescott,  from  New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  was  a  delicate  child,  requiring  much  care. 
When  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  brought 
low  l)y  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  slowly  recov- 
ered. ' 

The  first  school  Samuel  Emery  entered  was  a  very 
primitive  one,  presided  over  by  a  lady  called  by  her 
jiupils  Ma'am  Jewett. 
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Some  of  Miss  Jewett's  pupils  dill   Ikt  imuh  <T0.1it  the   Rev.    Dr.   Coit,    then    recKir  of   Cliri.st   Cliurcli. 

ill  tlii'ir  atli-r-livcs.   Her  school  mssciiiIiIimI  in  her  bed-  Cambridge,  and  suli-seiiUfiitly  under  that  of  liev.  Dr. 

r II,  in  a  iniildini:  a  little  lielow  l!ro\\  n'.- SjirinLr,  on  Waiiiwright,  rector  ol' Trinity  Cluireh,  lioston,  afler- 

llic  opposite  side  of  the  road.  wards  provisional   liishop  of  New  York. 

.\lter  leaving   .Ali.>s   .lewett's,  .'-^amiiel   attended   the  While    prejiaring  for  holy  (ird'Ts   Mr.    I'.niery   con- 
district  school  near  his  home.  tiiiucl  to  instrtlct  pupils. 

.Mthoiigh  West  XeHl}ury  was  an  agricultural  towi'.  In  the  winter  of  IS.!."!  he  was  employed  by  agentle- 
with  a  few  mechanical  industries,  it. was  not  unusual,  man  in  Lancaster,  who  was  ol)liged  hy  his  duties  in 
occasionally,  for  a  hoy  to  seek  for  a  liheral  education,  the  Legislature  of  the  8tate  to  leave  some  students 
Samuel  Emery,  the  son  of  old  .lohn,  .Ir.,  was  a  from  Harvard,  who  had  been  placeil  under  his  care, 
u'raduate  of  Harvard  in  11191.  probably  the  lirst  from  President  Quincy  engaged  Jlr.  l-ancry  to  take  charge 
West  Xewburv.  of  them  during  this  gentleman'.-,  absence.  He  he- 
There  must  have  been  an  iii(dination  for  reading  came  much  attached  to  these  young  men,  and  one  of 
cherished  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  town,  for  there  them  became  his  intimate  friend, 
was  an  old  library  iu  the  East  Parish,  where  books  He  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  on  .Inly  liS.  ],s::!.'i, 
recpiiring  mucli  perseverance  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  was  admitted  to  the  holy  cirder  ot  deacons,  with  two 
were  found,  such  as  "  Rollin's  .\ncient  History,"  other  candidates,  in  (old)  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  by 
■■  Tillotson's  Sermons,"  etc.  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  (iriswold.     Jle  was  presented 

.\  few  young  men,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one,  began  liy  the  Rev.  "William  I'roswell.  then   rector  of  (  hrist 
tit  collect  a  I'irculating  library,  to  contain  more  moil-  ( 'hurch,  Boston,  in  which  church  tlu'  newly-ordained 
em  an<l  attractive  Ijooks  than  the  old  one.     This  lib-  deacon  preached  his  tirst  sermon, 
rary  lived  several  years.                     ■  After  officiating  occasionally  in  P.oston  and  neigh- 
Evidently,   there  was   a   strong   movement   in    the  boring  towns,  he  was  engaged,  in  December,  lo  assist 
minds  of  some  West  Xewl)Ury  boys  towai'ds  a  better  the   rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Chatham    (now  Port- 
education  than   they  could  obtain  at  home,  between  land).    Conn.,  a  beautiful   town   on    llie   Connecticut 
tlie  years  ISli.'l  and   1>;.".4.  with   lliir.  re>iilt  :  Cornelius  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Middlctown. 
C.  Eeiton  graduated  at  ILirvard  in  the  class  of  l.Si'T,  Krom    Mr.  Emery's  jirivatc   journal    1   extract   the 
Samuel  M.   Emery  in  that  of  IS-'iO,  Robert  A.  Coker  following  entry,  dated  Dec.  ll'lh  : 
in  l.S;U  an<l  Samuel  M.  I^elton  in  L8o4.  '"Reached  Chatham,  after  a  journey  of  about   three 

Mr.   Emery  was  prepared    for  college  at   Phillips  days,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  '  jourueyman,' 

E.Keter  Academy,  and  always  retained  a  love  for  that  ;issi.stant  minister  to  Rev.  AVilliam  .larvis,  disabled  by 

institution.    He  entered  college  in  !82(;.     While  there  laryngitis." 

he  studied  as  one  in  earnest.  Mr.  Emery  was  elected  to  the  rectorshi]i  of  Trinity 

One  of  his  class-mates  wrote  of  him  after  his  de-  Church,  Chatham,  in  April,  bS:;7,  and  was  advanced 

cease:   "So  early    as    college    life   he  developed   his  to  the  Holy  <Jrder  of  Priests  iu  the  same  church,  on 

high-toned  character  and  stainless  reputation."     He  Whitsunday,    May    14th,    by    the    liight    Rev.  T.  C. 

must  have  stood  well  as  a  scholar,  to  have  a  "  part  "  IJrownell,  bishop  of  Connecticut, 

at  commencement,  in  a  class  like  that  of  lS8t).  There  was  in  18o7   but  one  church   (Episcopal)  in 

Eor  several    years  succeeding  his  graduation   51r.  Middletown,    and    one    in    Hartford.      The   neare.?t 

Emery  was  employed,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  ;  churches  were  at  Middle  Haddam  and  Glastonbury, 

in  teaching.     On  March  S,  1831.  he  engaged  as  mas-  '  Meriden    was    near   enough    to   admit   of  exchanges 

ter  of   the  cla.ssical    department  of  the   academy  at  between  the  rector  there  and  the  one  in  ("hatham.     I 

Xorthfield,  Jlass.,  where  he  remained   for  two  terms,  notice  in  Dr.  Emery '.s journal  two  instances  in   which 

Erom  Xorthlield.  accompanied  by  a  cousin,  one  of  the  ]  he  walked  home  from   Meriden.  a  distance  of  some 

jnipils  of  the  academy,  he  walked   nearly  to  Boston,  ten  miles, 

linishing  the  Journey  to  Xewbnryport  by  water.  I       There    was  no  livery  stable   in    Chatham    at    that 

Erom    (Jctober,    is:',l.    to    .\ugiist.    l.s.'i;!,    he   was  i  time,  but  Mr.  Jarvis  and  other  parishioners  were  very 

instructor  of   the '' High  School   lor  ^'oung  Ladies"  '  willing  to  lend  horses  and  vehicles  to  the  rector,  and 

at  Portsmouth,  X.  II.  he  sometimes  rotle  or  drove  to  distant  jiarts  of  the 

He  was  baptized  in  St.  .lohn's  Church  by  Dr.  Bur-  parish    or   to   otlier   towns.       \n    old    gentleman,    a 

roughs,  Seiitember  2,   bs:J:i.  and   conlirnied  the  next  parishioner,  favored  him  so  often  with  lii>  horse,  that 

Sunday,   in   tlu'  same   place,   by  the   Pi.    Ib-v.  .\.  V .  .Mr.  Emery  was  ^a.rerf  for  the  animal,  of  which  he  was 

Griswold,  bishop  of  the  ivistern  Diocesi'.  supposed  to  be  the  owner.     .Mr.  Enuay  would  tell  this 

Mr.  Emery  was  brought  uj)  as  a  Congri'gationalist.  i  story  with  great  amusement, 

but  was,  tor  some  time  previous  to  Ids  baptism,  ills-  He  was  very  fond  of  children   and   young    people, 

satisfied  with  the  religious  system  to  which   he  had  and    attracted    them   by    his   cheerfulness   and   good 

been  accustomed,  I  humor,     P>ut  he  believed  in  discipline. 

After  leaving  Portsmouth  he  took  a  room  at   ( ',im-  j       lie  gave  the  .'^nndayschool  a  lai'jf  >hare  of  his  al- 

bridge,  and  studied  theology  under  the  direction   oi  '  lenlion.     He  was  usually  present  at  its  sessions. 
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Mr.  Emery  often  preached  three  times  ou  a  Sunday, 
and  occasionally  on  week-days.  He  frequently,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  work,  held  evening  services  in 
private  houses,  where  he  had  aged  or  infirm  parish- 
ioners, or  where  families  resided  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  church. 

On  the  17th  of  Noveml)er,  1841,  Rev.  S.  M.  Emery 
was  married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morss,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  to  Mary  Hale,  only 
surviving  child  of  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  (Hale)  Emery, 
of  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Eliphalet  Emery,  Es(i.,  resides  on  the  old  farm 
given  to  John  Emery,  Jr.,  in  lG-14.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  West  Newbury,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Sarah  (Short)  Emery,  and  grandson  of  Stephen  and 
Hannah  (Rolfe)  Emery,  mentioned  above,  as  grand- 
parents of  Moody  Emery,  the  father  of  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Emery.  Consequently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery's 
fathers  were  own  cousins. 

On  June  2d  of  this  year  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
town,  of  Chatham  was  changed  to  Portland. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Emery  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  survive  their  honored 
and  lamented  father.  Abbie  Prescott  died  in  child- 
hood. 

He  was  a  "  lover  of  hospitality  "  in  ijie  simple  way 
in  which  a  country  clergyman  forty  years  since  could 
show  it,  and  never  ceased  in  after-years  to  practice  it 
as  he  had  ability.  His  house  was  open  to  his  j^arish- 
ioners,  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  strangers  and 
friends  from  out  of  town. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Emery's  resi- 
dence in  Portland  the  number  of  the  clergy  in  the 
vicinity  was  greatly  increased.  The  Berkeley  Divin- 
ity School,  in  Middletown,  incorporated  in  1854,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Rt.  Kev.  Bishop  Williams  to  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jarvis, 
D.D.,  produced  great  changes. 

The  chapel  of  "  St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician," 
erected  by  a  lady  in  memory  of  her  husband,  for  the 
use  of  the  Berkeley  School,  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Christ  Church,  Middletown,  assumed  the  name  of 
"Holy  Trinity,"  and  a  church  in  thesoulhern  part  of 
the  town  was  built  which  bears  the  name  of  "Christ 
Church,"  South  Farms ;  and  chapels  followed  in 
various  distant  parts  of  the  town  or  neighboring 
villages,  served  by  professors  or  students  of  the  Berke- 
ley School. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  of  Holy  Trinity,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Portland  rector,  and  they  often 
e.xchanged  pulpits.  Dr.  Emery  was  on  very  pleasant 
terms  with  the  Middletown  clergy  and  often  received  a 
"labor  of  love"  to  assist  him  in  his  services.  He 
had  many  warm  friends  among  them — some  of  them 
much  younger  than  himself 

He  wiis  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  and  held  the  office  until  he  left  the 
State. 

During   most   nf  his  residence  in  Portland  he  was 


one  of  the   Board  of  School  Visitors  for   the  jiublic 
schools  of  the  town. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  from  children  in  the  piimary  school  to 
students  in  college,  or  divinity  school.  He  prepared 
a  number  of  young  men  for  college,  and  instructed 
one,  through  the  freshman  year. 

He  received  the  degree,  "  ac/  eundem,"  of  M.A. 
from  Trinity  College  in  18.38,  and  of  S.T.D.  from 
the  same  institution  in  1864. 

Dr.  Emery  prepared  most  of  his  sermons  with 
care.  He  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  and  never  willingly  trusted  to  his 
memory,  without  notes.  He  was  an  earnest  preach- 
er, and  usually  commanded  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gregation, sometimes,  when  roused  and  excited  by  his 
subject,  rising  to  eloquence. 

His  advice  was  asked  often  in  regard  to  secular  as 
well  as  spiritual  matters,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  were  represented  from  time  to  time  in  his 
study. 

He    had    been    in    the  habit   of  officiating    occa- 
sionally in  the  eastern   part  of  the  town.     He  inau- 
gurated  a   mission  there,   with  the   approval   of  the 
j  bishop,  and  the  help  of  a  Berkeley   student,   son    of 
I  the  late  bishop  of  Mississippi,  now  the  Rev.  Stephen 
1  H.  Greene,  of  St.  Louis. 

I      Before  Dr.  Emery  left  Portland  he  had  the  satis- 

1  faction  of  seeing  the  corner-stone  of  the  "  Chapel  of 

St.  John  Baptist"    laid  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  of 

I  returning  next  year  to  be  present  at  its  consecration. 

This   chapel  is  connected  with   Trinity  Parish,  and 

the   rector  is  expected  to  celebrate   the  Holy   Com- 

j  munion   once  a  month  within  its  walls.     One  of  the 

Berkeley  students  reads  service  every   Sunday   when 

no  clergyman  is  present. 

I      He  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church  on 

Easter   Monday,  1S70,   and  preached  his   "  farewell 

sermon  "  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  June  ll'th. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  whole  family  were 
settled  on  old  John  Emery's  farm,  situated  on  the 
Merrimac  and  Artichoke  Rivers,  in  West  Amesbury. 
Dr.  Emery  did  not  wish  to  be  rector  of  another 
l^arish,  but  desired  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
ministi-y.  He  assisted  other  clergymen,  and  filled 
vacancies  in  parishes. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year  the  Rev.  George  1  >. 
Johnson  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newburyport.  Dr.  Emery,  who  remembered  him  as 
a  student  in  Middletown,  enjoyed  his  society  keenly, 
and  was  occasionally  able  to  assist  him  in  the  parish. 
While  residing  in  West  Newbury,  four  miles  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  when  not  engaged 
elsewhere,  Dr.  Emery  usually  held  a  service  in  tin 
evening,  on  Sundays,  at  his  house,  and  often  a  litth 
congregation  of  neighbors  attended.  The  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  approved  of  this  service,  and  once  came 
out  and  preached.  Occasionally,  other  clergymen, 
visiting  at  the  house,  would  assist  by  preaching. 
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I>r.  luiicry  <U|HTiiili-iiiUMl  the  piililir  schools  in 
W'fst  Ncwliury  from  1S71  lo  February,  IsTl. 

Karly  in  November,  187;i.  the  uliole  lamily  ru- 
moved  to  Newburyport. 

He  liiid  tlie  pastoral  ear<'  of  St.  Paul's  CliMrch, 
Kewburyjiort,  al  one  lime,  while  the  reclor  was 
absent  in  Europe. 

In  June,  1S80,  Dr.  Kuu'ry  was  present  at  the  liflielli 
anniversary  of  ills  ela.ss,  llu>  survivors  of  whieh. 
were  invited  to  a  dinner  al  .ludfre  Warren's  in  I'.os- 
ton.  one  of  tlieir  number.  He  also  attended  eom- 
nuMieemenl  and  the  coniuieneeiucnl  diuMer  al  Cam- 
l)ridi;e,  aud  seemed  lo  renew  his  youth  amid  old 
seeiu's. 

He  was  miidster  in  charije  al  Si.  James'  Chureli, 
Amesbnry,  for  al)out  two  years,  wliile  residini;'  in 
Newburyport. 

Ill  the  siiriim  of  1  SSl',  Dr.  I'.mery  and  family  re- 
turned to  their  West  Newbury  home. 

He  was  now  hardly  stronj;  enoUi;li  to  ollleiale  in 
pulili<-,  bill  usually  held  divine  service  in  his  house, 
for  the  beiielit  of  those  neee.-sarily  detained  from 
chureli. 

He  became  interested  in  his  farm,  and  was  very 
thou^srhtliil  of  the  emnfort  of  those  employed  by 
him. 

He  oflieiated  twice  at  funerals  diiriuj;;  this  last 
year  of  his  life. 

Oil  Sunday,  August  12,  18S.S,  he  read  the  services 
with  miudi  energy,  and  on  the  lIU.li  and  14lh  ap|iear- 
ed  cheerful  ami  active. 

He  conversed  pleasantly  with  visitors  who  came 
to  see  him,  and  spoke  of  improvements  he  hoped  to 
make  on  the  farm.  (_)n  the  15th  he  was  not  well, 
but  walked  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile,  and  diiieil  with 
the  family. 

In  tile  afternoon  he  became  very  ill,  liul  towards 
eveningseemed  j>artially  relieved.  His  |)hysieian,  wdio 
was  sent  for,  left  him  late  at  night,  as  he  seemed  quiet. 
In  the  morning  he  was  alarmingly  worse,  and  no 
t'Iforls  to  help  him  were  availing,  until  at  abmit  ten 
o'clock  he  quietly  entered  into  rest. 

During  his  short  illness  he  recognized  his  family 
and  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  sent  for  to  attend 
liim  by  liis  bedside.  He  repeated  the  I^ord's  Prayer 
audibly  with  the  others,  ami  responded  ".\inen  "  bi 
the  prayers  ollered. 

His  death  calle<l  lorth  many  trilniles  of  love  and 
I'steem  from  friends  in  dilfereut  jiarts  of  the  country, 
and  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  lamily. 

The  fiineral  was  attended  on  tlie  following  Monday 
al  St.  Taul's  Chiiicdi,  Newburyport,  by  seven  clergy- 
men besides  the  rector,  Kev.  K.  L.  Drown.  A  large 
congregation  of  sorrowful  friends  were  present. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Bidleville  Cemetery, 
with  the  holy  service  of  llie  eliureh.  (Jn  one  |)art  of 
this  cemetery  is  the  site  of  (^ueen  Anne's  Chapel, 
the  tirst  Episcopal  Church  in  Newbury,  near  which 
may  still  be  seen  the  head-stone,  at  tiie  grave  ol  the 


Kev.  .Matthias  Plant,  the  minister  of  (^ueen  .\niie's 
Chapel,  and  the  fust  rector  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  bisho]!  of  the  diocese,  pic\ciitcd  from  being 
present  at  the  funeral,  wrote  a  letter  of  condidence  to 
the  family,  in  which  he  ex|ircssed  great  esteem  for 
Dr.  I'juery   and  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

At  the  iie.xl  convention  of  the  diocese,  in  June, 
lSS-1.  the  bishop,  al'ter  mentioning  Dr.  Emery's  long 
service  in  Connecticut,  said.  "  In  times  of  necessity 
he  has  rendered  good  service  since,  notably  in  his 
long  term  of  care  of  St.  James',  Aniesbury,  al  a  lime 
of  complete  Ijusiness  prostralion  in  that  village.  De- 
\dut,  wise,  humble,  charilabh',  strong  in  the  faith. 
Dr.  Emery  was  a  man  to  maki'  friends  with  all  who 
knew  him." 

The  Kev.  .Mr.  Harriiuan,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Portland,  wrote  soon  after  Dr.  Emery's  death  :  "  As  I 
enjoy  the  jircsperity  of  this  old  and  firmly-planted 
parish,  I  often  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
wise  master-builders  who  ]ircceded  iiie,  and  I  leel 
that  others  have  labored  and  1  have  entered  int.)  their 
labors.  In  these  days  id'  cliange  and  short  rector- 
ship we  need  to  learn  the  secret  id'  success  wliitdi  en- 
abled Dr.  Emery  to  labor  thirty-live  years  in  una 
place.'' 

From  a  minute  adopted  by  the  vesliy  of  Trinity 
Church  I  extract  the  followdng  : 

"  From  1835  to  1870  he  broke  the  bread  id'  life  to 
feed  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  his  care  ;  he  went 
in  and  out  among  us,  as  a  faithful  imitator  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  an  example  of  the  believers  in 
word,  in  convei'sation,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  piiritv. 

"  Two  generations  of  jiarishioners  remember  with 
gratitude  his  gentle,  kindly  ministrations,  and  look  to 
see  him  receive  the  crown  of  life  wdien  the  Chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear.'' 

.\n  elegant  and  massive  stone  church  occuides  the 
ground  on  which  the  old  one  built  in  1S30  stood.  A 
line  organ,  the  gift  of  parisliioners  and  many  other 
friends,  some  from  out  of  town,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Emery,  with  a  brass  tablet  set  in  the  wall  near  it, 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  ehaiicel. 

It  was  used  for  the  first  lime  publicly  al  a  mem- 
orial service  nearly  a  year  after  Dr.  Emery's  death, 
when  tlie  rector  then  in  oftice — tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Harri- 
iiian — preached  a  commemorative  sermon  from  Neh. 
iv.  il. 

I'hc  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated,  and  a  very 
large  congregation,  not  only  of  parishioners,  but  also 
others  from  difl'erent  places,  particijiated  in  the 
solemn  service,  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  show  their 
loving a|ipreciation  of  their  deceased  pastor.  \  mem- 
orial window  is  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John  Baptist. 
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COKXELIUS    CONWiVY    FELTON.' 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  eldest  son  of  Corne- 
lius Couway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  born  in 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  fi,  1807.  His 
parents  gave  their  children  the  heritage  of  their  own 
superior  intelligence  and  moral  worth;  but  were  able 
to  bestow  on  their  higher  education  little  beyond 
their  hearty  sympathy  and  encouragement.  While 
Cornelius  was  still  a  child  they  removed  to  Saugus, 
and  lived  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Cheever, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  University.  The  doctor,  finding  young 
Felton  a  boy  of  excellent  promise,  gave  him  his  fir^l 
lessons  in  Latin,  and  furthered  his  advancement  by 
every  means  within  his  power.  Felton  was  fitted  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  Simeon  Putnam,  of  North 
Andover,  who  had  high  and  well-merited  reputation 
as  a  classical  teacher. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  freshman  in  1823. 
He  took  at  once  and  maintained  through  his  college 
course  a  foremost  place  in  his  class  ;  was  second  to 
none  in  the  department  of  ancient  languages,  and 
manifested  the  power  of  rapid  acquisition  and  the 
scholarly  tastes  that  distinguished  him  through  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  won  the  cordial  friendship  of  all 
who  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him  ; 
and  they  were  such  friends  as  he  was  glad  to  hold 
ever  afterward  in  the  dearest  regard.  No  one  can 
have  ever  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  student-life 
with  a  character  more  transparently  pure.  Tempta- 
tion, indeed,  had  for  him  no  meaning.  He  loved 
society,  but  only  the  best ;  and  his  own  influence  was 
from  the  first  refining  and  elevating.  He  had  an 
elastic  spirit,  and  bore  the  burdens  of  his  early  life 
easily  and  cheerily  ;  yet  they  must  have  been  heavy. 
He  was  dependent  mainly  on  his  own  industry,  with 
the  very  slender  aid  then  given  by  the  college  to 
meritorious  students ;  and  he  worked  in  the  library 
in  vacations,  taught  school,  and  resorted  to  every 
honorable  means  for  replenishing  his  scanty  resources, 
all  the  while  practising  a  more  rigid  economy  than 
would  seem  credible  to  a  student  of  the  present  day. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  went  to  Geneseo, 
New  York,  with  two  of  his  classmates,  to  take  charge 
of  an  academy  founded  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth, 
well-known  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  tutor  in  Latin.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  Greek  ;  in  1832,  College  Professor  of  Greek  ; 
and  in  1834,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature.  He 
had  in  these  successive  offices  the  occupation  most 
congenial  with  his  taste,  and  one  for  which  no  man 
could  have  been  more  eminently  fitted  by  the  cast  of 
his  mind,  the  direction  of  his  studies,  and  his  enthu- 
siastic h)ve  ot  the  literature  of  which  he  was  the 
teacher  and  expositor.  He  was  by  no  means  rigid  or 
exacting  in  the  class-room,  and  an  indifferent  scholar 
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was  put  by  him  under  no  compulsory  pressure  ;  but 
those  who  were  ready  to  learn  received  from  him  the 
most  ample  aid,  and  derived  from  their  intercourse 
with  him  the  strongest  stimulus  to  persevering  indus- 
try. At  the  same  time  his  genial  disposition  and  his 
fellow-feeling  with  young  life,  which  never  waned, 
made  him  a  favorite  teacher  with  all  who  came  under 
his  charge. 

The  only  important  episodes  in  this  period  of  his  life 
were  European  tours  and  sojourns,  in  1853  and  18.56. 
On  both  these  occasions  he  not  only  visited  Greece, 
but  traveled  in  the  country  extensively  and  with 
close  observation  ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
leading  men,  especially  with  those  concerned  in  the 
revival  of  letters  and  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  ;  and 
became  conversant  with  the  institutions  and  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  kingdom.  What  a  man  gains  by  travel 
depends  mainly  on  what  he  carries  with  him, — on  his 
knowledge  of  the  fit  topics  for  research  and  inquiry ; 
and  probably  no  American  has  ever  been  in  Greece 
who  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  he  in  all  that 
could  be  known  of  the  past,  or  better  qualified  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  and  estimate  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  of  a  people  so  long  depressed 
and  down-trodden,  yet  with  so  rich  a  heritage  of  an- 
cestral fame. 

In  185.5  Mr.  Agassiz  established  in  Cambridge  a 
school  for  young  ladies;  and  Mr.  Felton,  though  with 
his  full  tale  of  college  duties,  became  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  in  that  institution,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 

When,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Walker  in  1860, 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  University  became  vacant, 
Mr.  Felton  was  elected  as  his  successor  ;  and  in  their 
votes  the  governing  boards  simply  ratified  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  whole  community.  In  this  office 
it  can  liardly  be  said  that  he  met  the  expectations  of 
his  friends  ;  but  their  disappointment  was  one  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  He  had  previously  led  the 
quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  absorbed  in  books  and  literary 
labor,  with  few  relations  of  business  with  the  outside 
world,  and  with  no  opportunities  for  testing  his 
executive  ability;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
would  adorn  the  headship  of  the  college  by  the  rare 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  spirit,  character  and  culture, 
rather  than  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  un- 
numbered prosaic  details  of  duty  and  service  which 
then  made  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College  as 
arduous  and  as  multifarious  a  charge  as  could  well 
be  devised  or  imagined.  But  with  an  ititense  feeling 
of  responsibility,  as  for  a  most  sacred  trust,  he  entered 
upon  a  thoroughly  energetic  administration,  giving 
his  personal  attention  to  all  concerns  that  could 
rightfully  come  under  his  cognizance,  seeking  lull 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  exercising  a 
watchful  vigilance  over  the  students,  and  making 
himself  I'elt,  not  merely  as  a  gracious  and  kindly 
presence,  but  as  an  active  and  action-compclli4ig  Ibrce 
in  every  department  of  the  university.     He  even  be- 
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came  a  striit  (lisciplinariaii  whrn  it  w;is  his  duty  to 
be  so,  thoiiKli  it  was  manifest  tliat  in  tlie  infliction  of 
penalty  he  siiU'ereil  more  than  those  who  iloserved  and 
needed  it.  His  laliors  were  retidered  more  severe  and 
exhaustiiii;  hy  the  jrrowinjr  discoMtml  with  Ihestereo- 
typed  and  oliscdescerit  methods  of  oiir  New  Krislaml 
colleges,  and  the  movements  toward  a  lin.iidcr  cul- 
ture and  a  higher  intelleetual  life,  in  which  lie  was 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  minds.  With  his 
unresting  assiduity,  he  was  o]iiiressed  liy  a  painful 
sense  of  the  vast  interests  devolveil  U|)on  his  discre- 
tion and  idiilily,  and  hy  tin'  cnnslant  accuninlation  of 
denuiiids  upon  his  time  and  strength,  which  grew 
lucjre  and  more  numerous  and  urgent  from  his  haliit 
of  giving  heed  lo  every  cl.-iim.  and  cd' assuming  every 
burden  tiial  he  was  asked  lo  hear. 

Hut  his  overtasked  vigor  of  body  yielded  under 
the  incessant  strain  and  tension.  Symptoms  of  heart- 
disease,  which  liad  alrea'ly  given  his  friends  some 
uneasiness,  became  more  dccide<l  and  alarming  from 
the  time  thai  lie  exchanged  his  sedentary  habits  for  a 
more  active  life.  Karly  in  ]X^\2.  during  the  winter 
Nacation,  he  was  in(!uce(l  to  seek  relief  and  recreation 
by  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  and  he  visited 
his  brother  at  'I'hurlow,  Pennsylvania.  Here  his 
disease  advanced  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  .\fter  an 
attack  ill  which  his  death  was  expected  from 
moment  to  moment,  he  seemed  for  a  little  while  eon- 
valescenl.  On  the  --'(jth  of  February,  the  lirst  ilay  <d' 
the  new  term,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  dictated 
when  respiration  and  utterance  were  intermittent  and 
lal)orious,  telling  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  now  began  to  hope  for  prolonged  life;  ex- 
pressing fervent  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence; 
and  asking  me  to  beg  the  college  Faculty,  in  the  name 
of  the  Iidiinte  Love,  to  be  lenient  and  merciful  in 
certain  eases  of  discipline  that  had  been  laid  over 
Irom  the  i)reeeding  term.  That  same  evening  I  read 
the  letter  to  the  Faculty,  obtained  the  desired  vote, 
and  had  hardly  reached  my  home  when  I  received  a 
telegram  announcing  his  death. 

Mr.  Feltoii  tilled  a  very  large  and,  in  some  respects, 
M  iiniipie  place  in  our  worhl  of  letters.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  adept  in  one  deparlnu'iit  is  a  prolicient  in  all 
tlie  essential  bram-hes  of  lilieral  culture,  'This,  how- 
ever, was  true  of  him.  While  as  .a  el.assical  scholar 
he  had  no  superior,  he  was  versed  in  the  langmiges 
and  familar  with  the  best  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  was  largely  conversant  with  natural  science, 
and  had  a  highly  educated  ami  nicidy  critical 
ta.ste  in  the  entire  realm  of  art.  The  ability  that 
he  showed  in  many  and  diverse  directions,  had  its 
scope  been  narrower,  would  have  been  accounted  as 
^renins  of  a  very  high  order;  but  in  its  breadth  and 
versatility  it  was  more  than  genius.  Within  the 
largest  bounds  of  a  liberal  education  no  demand  was 
made  upon  him  that  found  liim  incapable  or  unpre- 
[lared;  and  whatever  he  did  he  did  so  well  that  he 
seemed  to  litive  a  special  adaptation  for  it. 


.\s  a  writer  he  was  easy  an<l  graceful,  lirilliant  in 
metaphor,  rich  and  apt  in  illustration,  ami,  wheiEcver 
his  subject  pi-rmilti'd,  aflluent  in  wit  .■mil  humor.  He 
often  wrote  too  rapidly  to  ilo  himself  lull  juslii-e;  but 
when  the  occasion  reijuireil  and  leisine  serveil,  he  had 
at  his  commaml  a  style  (d'  liuished  elegamc  and 
beauty. 

lie  was  often  false  lo  his  own  repulalion  in  his  un- 
stinted kimlncss  to  others.  No  one  ever  applied  to 
him  for  aid  in  literary  labor  of  any  sorl  without  re- 
ceiving all  ami  more  I  hi  u  all  the  assisl.iiice  be  desired. 
He  would  [lilt  aside  work  of  his  own  that  he  was 
anxious  to  tinish,  to  look  uji  authorities,  lo  furnish 
Working  material,  to  revise  manuscripts,  to  correct 
proof,  for  those  whose  luily  claim  upon  him  was  their 
need  ;  and  of  course  the  repm-t  of  his  generosity  was 
constantly  multiplying  his  would-be  henclieiaries. 
Had  he  converted  to  his  own  use  all  the  time, 
thought  and  study  that  he  conlrilintcd  to  fame  in 
which  he  had  no  share,  posterity  might  have  admired 
him  more  ;  but  his  own  coi'vals  would  have  loved  him 

Indeed,  those  who  knew  him  best  feel  that  lu)  nniii 
could  have  been  more  lovable  than  he.  He  can  never 
have  made  an  enemy,  or  forgotten  or  lost  a  friend.  In 
society  he  was  genial  and  mirthful,  full  of  anecdote, 
talking  so  admirably  well  that  his  friends  would 
have  In  en  content  to  be  mere  listeners,  yet  never 
willing  to  assume  more  than  his  due  share  in  conver- 
satiim.  There  was  a  native  rcHnement,  an  unstudied 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  his  social  intercourse, 
indicating  an  inward  life  on  a  high  plane,  and  by  un- 
obtrusive example  and  iiiHuenee  I'onstantly  tending 
to  (devate  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and  feel - 
ing  around  him.  To  those  most  inlimale  with  hint 
it  was  im|iossible  that  he  could  be  replaced.  Wc  have 
not  seen,  and  may  not  lio]ie  ever  to  see,  his  like  in  this 
world. 

With  a  temperament  that  might  haveseemed  pliant 
atnl  diutile,  no  man  was  ever  more  strongly  intrencheif 
than  he  within  the  defenses  of  a  true,  ipiiek,  sensitive 
and  discriminating  eonscienee.  No  unworthy  coni- 
]iliance  ever  east  a  transient  shadow  even  on  his  early 
youth.  We  who  knew  him  from  boyhood  could  recall 
when  lie  went  from  us  not  an  act  or  a  word  which  we 
would  wish  to  forget.  He  was  iirni  in  the  right,  ami 
no  power  on  earth  coidd  make  him  swerve  from  his 
conviction  of  duty.  His  force  of  character,  hidden 
on  ordiiuiry  occasions  by  his  gentle,  sunny  mien, 
showed  itself  impregnable  when  put  to  the  test.  He 
never  shrank  from  the  most  painful  duly;  and  in 
[irompt  decision  and  fearless  energy  for  diliicult  emer- 
gem;ies  he  seemed  no  less  worthy  of  supreme  reganl 
than  for  those  amiable  (pialities  which  made  his  dailv 
life  so  beautiful. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  say  that  a  character 
like  his  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  than 
matured  (Christian  faith  and  ]irinci|de.  Hewasun- 
feignedly  reverent  and  devout.     He  loved  the  wor- 
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ship  and  ordinances  of  religion,  and  gave  tliem  the 
support  of  his  constant  attendance,  his  unfailing  in- 
terest and  his  earnest  advocacy.  He  took  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  law  of  his  life,  breathed  in  His 
siJirit,  trusted  in  His  gospel  of  salvation  and  immor- 
tality, and  looked  to  Him  for  guidance  through  the 
death-shadow  into  the  everlasting  light. 

Mr.  Felton's  literary  activity  was  incessant ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  ambition  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  sole 
account.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  pub- 
lished anything  except  at  the  solicitation  of  others  ; 
and  he  was  thus  often  led  into  partnerships  in  which 
his  share  of  the  labor  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
revenue,  whether  of  fame  or  of  material  recom- 
pense. 

In  184-t  he  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Iliad," 
with  very  valuable  English  notes,  and  with  Flaxman's 
illustrations. 

In  1840  he  prepared  a  Greek  Reader,  with  Eng- 
lish notes  and  vocabulary.  This  continued  long  in 
use,  perhaps  is  not  yet  out  of  use,  and  is  probably  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  similar  text-book,  in  the 
fitness  and  range  of  its  selections,  in  the  facilities 
which  it  furnishes,  and  in  those  which  it  wisely  fails 
to  furnish  for  the  student. 

In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  Ripley's 
"Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature"  a  translation  of 
Menzel's  work  on  "  tJerman  Literature,"  in  three 
volumes. 

In  1841  he  published  an  edition  of  "The  Clouds" 
of  Aristophanes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 
This  has  been  republished  in  England. 

In  1843  he  contributed  very  largely  to  a  work  on 
"  Classical  Studies,"  edited  by  Professors  Sears  and 
Edwards  ;  and  also  to  Professor  Longfellow's  "'  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe." 

In  1844,  in  connection  with  Professor  Beck,  he 
made  a  translation  of  Munk's  "  Metres  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans." 

In  1847  he  publishcdeilitionsof  the  "  Panegyricus" 
of  Isocrates,  and  of  the  "  Agamemnon"  of  ^Lschylus, 
each  with  introduction  and  notes. 

In  1849  he  translated  Professor  Guyot's  work,  en- 
titled "The  Earth  and  Man."  In  the  same  year  he 
issued  an  edition  of  "  The  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  which  was  reprinted  in 
England. 

In  1852  ho  ])ub!ished  a  selection  from  the  writings 
of  his  prodecessor.  Dr.  Popkin,  with  a  most  happily 
written  memoir.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  volume 
of  selections  from  the  "Greek  Historians." 

In  ISol)  he  published  a  series  of  selections  from 
modern  Greek  writers,  in  poetry  and  prose. 

He  contributed  to  Sparks'  "  American  Biography" 
a  "  Lifeof  (iencral  Eaton." 

lu  addition  to  these  works,  he  published  many  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  His  aid  was  constantly  sought 
by  the  editors  of  various  periodicals,  to  which  he  vva.s 


a  large  contributor.  It  we  remember  aright,  his 
earliest  writings  of  this  sort  were  literally  labors  of 
love  I'or  the  American  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  the 
late  Professor  Sidney  Willard, — a  work  designed  to 
give  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  and  estimate  of 
current  American  literature,  which  had  an  early 
death  solely  because  it  was  too  honest  to  live.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Jieview  and  to  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  wrote  for 
Appleton's  "  New  American  Cyclopedia"  several  long 
and  elaborate  articles,  particularly  in  his  own  special 
department. 

But  the  works  most  characteristic  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  of  his  ability,  scholarship,  taste  and  sentiment, 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  and  were  not  issued 
till  after  his  death,  when  they  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  They  are 
"Familiar  Letters  from  Europe,"  and  "  Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modern."  The  former  was  a  small  volume  of  let- 
ters of  travel,  written  to  his  family  with  no  ulterior 
purpose,  yet  with  a  fidelity  of  description,  a  vivid- 
ness of  comprehension,  and  a  charming  spontaneity 
of  graceful  diction,  that  not  only  needed  no  revision, 
but  would  have  suft'ered  damage  by  any  endeavor  to 
improve  them.  The  latter  comprises  four  courses  of 
Lowell  "  Lectures  on  Greece,"  in  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes. We  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  our  lan- 
guage any  other  work  on  Greece  that  comprehends  so 
much,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  the  out- 
come of  the  author's  own  study,  thought  and  obser- 
vation. As  the  lectures  were  hastily  written,  many 
of  them  on  the  eve  of  delivery,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  verify  references  and  translations ;  but  this 
labor  proved  to  be  almost  needless.  There  was  in  his 
manuscript  the  strange  blending  of  a  chirography 
bearing  tokens  of  hot  haste,  and  a  minuteness  and 
accuracy  showing  that  his  materials  were  at  his  com- 
mand at  momentary  notice  ;  though  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  such  as  seemed  to  require  elaborate  re- 
search. There  is  no  reason  why  these  volumes  should 
not  live  and  last,  as  at  once  of  profound  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  of  essential  service  for  the 
special  sttidy  of  the  Greece  that  was  and  the  Greece 
that  is. 

Mr.  Felton  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  a  member  ot 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and 
of  various  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  in  all  of  which 
he  bore  as  large  a  part  as  his  busy  life  rendered  pos- 
sible. He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ;  while 
he  manifested  equal  efSciency  and  diligence  in  the 
less  conspicuous  office  of  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Cambridge,  where  his  services  are  com- 
memorated in  a  school-house  that  bears  his  name. 
He  wiis  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Archseologi- 
cal  Society   of  Athens.     He  received  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Laws  from   Aiiilu-rst  Collogi- in   1S48,  iiiid 
Irom  Yale  Collego,  in  18(10. 

Mr.  Feltoii  wjus  twice  nmrried, — April  1:2,  KS.'SS,  to 
.M;iry,  daiigliter  of  Asa  and  .Mary  (Hammond)  Whit- 
ney ;  and  in  September,  1.S4G,  to  Mary  Louisa,  danj,r|i- 
ler  of  Tliomas  Graves  and  .Mary  (Perkins)  Cary.  Ho 
li'ft  two  sons  and  three  daujrliters. 


SAMIi:i.    MDKSi:    l-KI.TON.' 

Samuel  .Alor.se  Feltnn,  the  son  of  Cornelius  Conway 
iiid  Anna  (Morse)   Felton,  was  born  at   West   .New- 
ury,  July  17,  I.SO'.I.     At  tlie  age  of  fourteen  he  be- 
ime  clerk  in  a  grocery  ^tore  in  lioston,  devoting  his 
'  anty  leisure  to  study,  with  the  purpose  of  prejiaring 
-imsclf  for  college.     In  l.S:i7  he  became  his  brother's 
/.upil    at    (Jeiieseo,  X.  V,,  and    there   completed   his 
preparation   for  advanced  standing  in   Harvard  Col- 
lege, entering  the  sophomore  class  in  isyo.     In  col- 
lege, while  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  scholar  in  a  class  containing 
I  remarkable  numltor  of  men  who  became  eminent 
ill  literature  and  science.     On  graduating  in  1833,  he 
<till  continued  to  do  double  work,  taking  charge  of 
an  academy  in  Charlestown  and  studying  law  at  the 
same  time.     Hut  im|paired  healtli  warned  bini  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change,  and  led  him  to  seek  more  ac- 
tive employment.     He  chose  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  both  by 
rare  ability  and  attainments  as  a  mathematician,  and 
by  a  maturity  of  practical  wisdom  seldom  found   in 
one  who  has  lived  chiefly  among  books  and  students. 
He  entered  the  oflice  of  Loammi  Baldwin  in  1835, 
and  succeeded   to  the  business  of  his  office  on   his 
death,  in  18:is. 

In  1841  .Mr.  Feltcm  built  a  railway  from  Boston  to 
Fresh  I'ond  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1843  be  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  followed 
by  that  of  the  Vermont  Central  and  other  connecting 
railways.  ()n  their  completion  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fitehliurg  liailroad,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  place  till,  in  18.')  1,  he  was  chosen  iiresident 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Ptail- 
road.  This  road  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  un- 
profitable, in  nee<l  of  extensive  rejiairs  and  of  thor- 
ough reorganization  in  every  department. 

In  the  meiwures  which  Mr.  Felton  found  necessary 
lie  encountered  serious  opjio.sition,  and  obstacles  that 
at  first  seemed  insurmountable.  But  lie  understood 
his  ground,  and  maintained  it  with  strenuous  purjiose 
and  unyielding  energy.  His  plans  were  laid  with 
careful  ileliberation  and  with  the  wisdom  which  long 
experience  gave,  and  the  result  was  that  the  road 
became  and  has  not  ceased  to  be  second  to  none  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  in  construction  and 
equipment,  in  facilities  of  transportation,  and  as  a 
safe  investment  for  cajiilal. 

Jtj-  Rot.  a.  p.  I'mbudy,  D.l). 


In  18i;i  ihis  n.ad,  as  the  only  direct  means  ,>f  com- 
munication between  ihe  nui-lbe.-isteru  portion  of  the 
country  and  Washington,  l.eeaiue  an  obj,.,i  ,,|-  attack 
by  the  secessionists,  so  thai  its  pioiib-nt's  nuslum 
bering  vigilance  was  denuind<Ml  at  iverv  point.  A 
plot  bad  been  skillfully  planned  for  the  ass:i"iiiation 
of  President  Lincoln  on  his  way  tbrougb  Kaltimore, 
ininiediatelybeforehisinauguration.  Thisplol  .Mr.  Fel- 
ton, with  still  greater  skill,  unearthed  and  ballleil,  and 
it  was  solely  through  his  agency  that  ouri)atriot  chief 
magistrate  reached  the  chair  of  state.  Our  limits  will 
not  admit  of  a  detaile.l  narrative  of  this  achievement. 
It  deserv.'s,  ami  can  hardly  fail  to  seeuie  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Suffice  it 
now  to  .say  that  no  greater  service  was  rendered  to  the 
loyal  cause  during  the  war,  and  that  Mr.  Felton's  part 
in  itVvinced  a  keenness  of  ])enctration,  a  command 
of  resources  and  an  intensity  of  will-power,  which,  in 

'^   1 e  conspicuous  lield,   would  ba\e  w<m  for  him 

extended  and  enduring  fame.  Subsc(|ni'ntly,  the 
burning  of  bridges  on  this  road  by  the  rebels  threat- 
ened the  entire  suspension  of  travel  ami  intercourse, 
and  especially  of  the  transportation  of  troojis  and 
military  stores  between  the  Xorth  and  Washington, — 
a  danger  which  Mr.  Felton  averted  by  opening  a 
more  easily  defended  route  through  Annapolis. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  country  ever  endured  a. 
heavier  strain  of  brain  and  muscle,  of  wearing  thought 
and  unresting  activity,  than  Mr.  Felton  bore  during 
the  fourteen  years  for  which  he  held  this  office.  He 
had  hardly  completed  his  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  road,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  cares, 
anxieties,  responsibilities  and  perils  forced  ujion  him 
by  the  Civil  War.  Farly  in  18G5  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis, occasioned  wholly  by  overwork,  compelled  him  to 
resign.  After  a  few  months  he  recovered,  to  a  good 
degree,  his  health  and  his  working  power,  and  he  then 
became,  and  still  is,  jiresident  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  earliest  establishment  in  the 
United  States  for  the  mamifacture  of  steel  rails.  This 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  condu.-ted  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders,  but  with  the  most  humane  and  philan- 
thro]dc  regard  for  the  improvement  and  well-beitig  of 
the  operatives. 

Mr.  Felton's  iirofessional  re|)ntation  is  shown  in  his 
appointment  by  (iovernor  Andrew,  in  18(i2,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lloosac  Tunmd  Commission,  and  by  Presi- 
dent <;raut.  ill  isilil,  as  one  of  the  (Commissioners  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  Pacific  Railroads,  then 
just  completed.  He  has  served  as  a  director  in  sever- 
al important  railroad  corporations.  The  esteem  in 
which  be  is  held  among  men  of  liberal  professions 
other  than  his  own  is  manifested  in  his  election,  for 
several  successive  years,  to  the  [)residency  of  the 
ilarvardCliib,  in  Philadelphia. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Felton's  character  stands  out  in 
pure  white  light,  without  even  a  transient  shadow. 
Stainless   jiurity,  unswerving  integrity,  large-hearted 
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benevolence,  and  those  (so-called)  lesser,  yet  not  less 
important,  traits  that  are  the  charm  and  blessing  of 
home  and  of  social  intercourse,  endear  him  to  all  who 
know  him.  No  man  can  have  more  or  warmer  friends 
than  he,  and,  unless  in  the  inevitable  collisions  of 
business,  he  can  never  have  made  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Felton  has  been  twice  married, — in  1836,  to 
Eleanor  Stetson,  of  Charlestown,  who  died  in  1847,  and 
in  1850,  to  Maria  Low  Lippitt,  of  Providence.  By  h]^ 
first  wife  he  had  three  daughters ;  by  his  present 
wife  he  has  had  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  He 
has  been  very  happy  in  his  family,  with  children 
devoted  to  his  coinfi)rt  and  happiness,  and  with  sons 
who  are  relieving  liim  of  such  portions  of  his  care  and 
labor  as  have  liecome  onerous  with  his  advancing 
years. 


HON.    IIAYDX    r.KOWN.' 

Brown  is  a  name  that  is,  and  well  may  be,  familiar 
in  this  town.  The  first  white  child  born  in  Newbury 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Brown, 
who,  living  to  be  eighty-one,  died  and  left,  as  the 
record  reads,  "  a  good  report  as  a  maid,  a  wife  and  a 
widow."  There  were  at  least  four  men  named  Brown 
among  the  first  settlers.  Of  all  their  descendants 
there  is  no  one  better  known  to-day  in  West  New- 
bury, where  he  was  born  and  has  always  lived,  than 
Haydn  Brown  ;  and  we  call  to  mind  no  one  who 
better  knows  the  town  itself;  is  more  intimate  with 
its  history  and  traditions,  or  more  in  love  with  its 
green  hills,  its  fertile  fields,  its  beautiful  river,  skirting 
its  whole  length,  with  cry.stal  waters  opening  their 
mirror-face  to  the  trees,  shrubs  and  all  else  that 
crowd  its  banks  or  ca.st  their  shadows  from  the  skies. 

He  was  "self-made,"  as  the  New  Englanders  term 
it;  and,  if  so,  does  credit  to  his  own  workmanship,  for 
he  is  solid,  sensible,  strong-armed  and  level-headed. 
His  Christian  name,  as  that  of  his  brother  Handel, 
indicates  that  he  is  from  a  musical  family,  and  that 
is  the  fact,  though  his  life  has  been  too  busy  in  ster- 
ling, manly  work  to  indulge  much  in  fine  arts  or 
mere  accomplishments,  though  they  may  refine  and 
elevate  .society.  It  has  been  his  lot  to  dare  destiny 
and  snatch  victory  as  a  brave  man  may,  when  the 
odds  are  against  him.  Commencing  life  under  grave 
disabilities,  all  of  material  wealth  he  has  earned, 
and  all  the  reputation  he  enjoys  he  has  won  in  hard 
contests.  Our  fates  are  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  our- 
selves ;  not  luck,  but  pluck  conquers  every  time. 

At  fifteen,  Haydn  Brown,  with  the  slightest  educa- 
tion, was  left  to  begin  life's  battle  alone  ;  for  we  must 
always  remember  that  the  world  is  against  the  young 
aspirant  till  he  has  received  the  baptism  of  the  con- 
test without  their  assistance,  though  all  will  cheer,  as 
with  throats  of  brass  and  tongues  of  iron,  when  he 
has  overcome  opposition,  and  feeling  the  inspiration 
of  success,  could  get  along  very  well  without  them. 

Finding  nothing  to  do  at  home,  he  went  to  New- 
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buryport  on  foot,  with  all  his  effects  in  the  historic 
cotton  handkerchief,  to  make  his  fortune.  Vainly 
seeking  some  employment  lo  his  taste,  he  drifted 
along  the  wharves,  and,  when  his  last  dollar  had  been 
reached,  .shipped  on  board  a  fishing  "smack,"  for 
less  per  month  than  one  of  his  age  would  now  expect 
per  week;  but  it  was  a  school  of  industry.  At  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  this  incident  occurred,  which 
awoke  the  dreaming  boy  to  a  higher  life.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  sign  his  name,  in  receiving  his 
wages.  He  was  confounded.  He  had  looked 
poverty  in  the  eye  without  quailing ;  he  had 
foced  the  storm  on  the  seas;  he  had  wnrked  hard 
to  perform  his  duties;  but  now  he  he>itated,  but 
finally  made  an  unsightly  scrawl.  The  owner  of 
the  vessel,  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  said :  "  Young 
man,  you  ought  to  go  to  school ! ""  This  remark, 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  uttered,  overpowered  the  lad 
and  rings  in  his  ear-t  to  this  day.  He  has  often  said 
they  were  the  most  eloquent  words  he  ever  listened 
to,  though  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  he  has  since 
heard  distinguished  orators.  He  went  home  to  West 
Newbury  discomforted,  but  not  disheartened,  for  he 
had  met  the  exigency  and  determined  the  future. 
That  winter  he  went  to  school,  and  before  the  grass 
was  green,  or  the  May  flowers  peeped  from  under  the 
snows,  he  had  mastered  Walsh's  arithmetic,  commit- 
ted every  rule  of  the  grammar  to  memory  so 
thoroughly  that  he  remembers  them,  verbatim,  to  this 
day;  spent  his  nights  in  reading  history  (he  has  not 
read  his  first  novel  yet)  and  was  sawing  wood  in  the 
spring  to  pay  his  bill.  Thus  heroically  he  started 
his  mental  train,  and  has  kept  the  cars  in  motion 
ever  since.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  academies  at 
Pembroke  and  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and,  had  the  means  been 
at  hand,  would  have  entered  college.  Failing  in  that — • 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  a  good  mechanic  should 
never  be  lost  in  a  poor  preacher,  or  a  good  merchant 
killed  in  a  dunce  of  a  lawyer — he  turned  himself  to 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. 

West  Newbury  is  the  place  where  comb-making 
commenced  in  America,  and  where  it  has  been 
continued  to  this  time-  To  that  he  gave  attention 
for  five  years,  and  there  he  started  business  on  a  small 
scale,  for  himself.  Later,  in  1846,  he  joined  the  firm 
of  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  and  has  there  continued.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  successful  business  firm  the 
town  has  ever  had.  It  is  widely  known,  its  principal 
market  being  New  York,  and  thence  extending  to  all 
]>arts  of  the  country.  Its  integrity  and  financial 
ability  are  beyond  question.  Its  senior  member,  S. 
C.  Noyes  (decea.sed  within  a  few  months)  was  deemed 
the  richest  man  in  the  town,  and  now  Mr.  Brown 
occupies  the  same  position.  Fifty  years  have  brought 
great  changes  to  this  industry.  Those  men  at  their 
start  found  only  the  rudest  contrivances  called  ma- 
chinery. Even  steam  did  not  enter  into  their  calcu- 
lations. The  power  of  the  shops  was  in  the  human 
hand   and  human   foot,  but  to-day — in    this  age  of 
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|irogress — they  have  all  tlu-  iuiprnvi'iiR'nls  iliat  have 
i-iiiue  to  other  iiuhistrics.  and  ihi'v  have  siune  of  the 
liiiest  niaehinery  in  the  eoimtrv.  nearly  all  ot'  wliieh 
lias  been  of  tlieir  nun  invention,  or  by  persons  of 
their  own  families.  The  factory  of  S.  C.  Xoyes  & 
Co.  is  the  model  of  its  kind  in  .\ineriea.  Xor  has  it 
eonJined  its  operations  to  liorn-eonibs,  liut  the  inven- 
tion of  niaehinery  to  I'lit  tlie  teeth  of  hne  ndiber 
combs  was  theirs,  and  the  tirst  eombs  of  that  variety 
\Mre  made  by  tlu'm.  'I'hey  lia\  e  L'iven  emiiloynieiit 
lo  a  large  nnnd)er  of  bands,  and  done  as  mueh  Ibr 
the  progress  of  their  town  and  the  (reneral  elevation 
of  society  as  any  business  house  or  firm  has  ever 
(lone.  -Vs  they  aeeumiilated  wealth  not  needed  in 
their  home  business,  tliey  invested  in  shipping, — the 
building  and  owning  of  a  large  number  of  sea-going 
vessels,  ships  and  schooners,  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
or  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce,  sailing  between 
Newburyport  and  ISoston. 

In  local  art'airs  Mr.  lirown  has  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  what  allected  the  masses  of  tlie  jieople.  Ke- 
membering  his  want  of  early  education,  he  has  been 
nntiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  public  schools  all 
they  should  be;  realizing  how  much  lie  was  indebted 
to  the  reading  of  books  (for  he  has  been  a  great 
reader  of  history  and  travels,  works  on  philosophy, 
politics  and  religion),  he  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  [)ublic  library.  The  town  depending 
largely  upon  agriculture,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  local  agricultural  society,  and  for  many  years 
was  its  president;  has  delivered  ire(iuent  addresses 
before  it,  and  liberally  aided  its  annual  course  of 
winter  lectures  for  a  fpiarter  of  a  century,  lie  had 
always  dealt  liberally,  not  withholding  charities  IVoni 
the  deserving,  and  never  turning  a  hungry  man  away 
in  his  hunger.  A  worker  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
has  aided  labor,  scorning  the  distinctions  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  Politically  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips,  voted  for  James  (i. 
liirncy  for  President  in  1.S44,  and  for  every  llei)ub- 
lican  candidate  for  that  place  fnnii  that  day.  In  l.STo 
he  was  himself  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  as  an 
indorsement  of  his  neighbors,  received  the  largest 
vote  ever  cast  by  the  town  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected  by  an  increase  of  nearly  two  thousand 
votes  in  the  district.  In  religion  he  believes  and 
practices  what  cumnicnils  itself  to  his  reason  and 
conscience,  lie  is  a  lover  of'  nature  in  all  its  varie(l 
forms.  The  sunlight  on  the  hills  gives  him  pleasure. 
The  stars  and  the  earth  give  him  gladness.  lie  .sees 
fitness  and  wisdom  in  the  animals,  birds,  fishes  and 
insect.s,  and  studies  their  habits.  On  anyone  or  all 
of  these  topics  he  is  the  best  authority  in  this  locality. 
lie  grows  eloquent  in  discoursing  on  horticulture  and 
floriculture,  and  loves  his  garden,  it.s  fruits  and 
/lowers.  Above  all  things  material,  and  without 
formality  or  display,  he  loves  justice  ami  mercy, 
charity  and  teniperanee,  honesty  and  morality,  and  is 
a  man  of  pure   life   ami   correct  habits.     He  believes 


in  what   renders   man    wiser  and   better;   ami  what   is 
more  and  above  this,  he  wants  to  see  and  know. 


liox.  i;.  M.   laivxTo.v.' 

He  has  never  sought  any  pnlilic  slali(/n,  but  has 
been  identified  with  unpopular  but  successl'ul  reforms 
in  which  he  was  leader  of  a  forlorn  hoiie  against  tlie 
iiKist  wealthy  and  powerful  monopolies,  against  ]iress, 
politicians,  parties  and  every  Ibrm  of  ancient  .-ind  in- 
Ireneheil  |)rejiiilice. 

For  fifteen  years  at  inter\als  of  a  world-wide  bus- 
iness, self-founded,  he  devoted  much  money,  time  and 
eloiiuence  to  reformation  of  the  prevalent  ideas  as  to 
money,  regulation  of  railroads,  immigration  and  the 
reservation  of  lands  for  the  aiHiial  settlers,  and  is  sat- 
isfieil  now  to  see  his  unpopubii'  ideas  accepted  by  both 
political  parties  and  his  monetary  iirimiplcs  settled 
in  his  favor  forever  by  the  United  States  Su]ireme 
Court. 

He  has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  speaker, 
writer  and  inventor,  and  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
represented  the  New  York  Hoard  of  Trade  at  the 
meeting  of  the  united  t'liambers  of  (Ji.mmerce  of 
Great  Britain  in  1877,  by  them  invited. 

In  1,S7(;,  at  Philadelphia,  the  lOmperor  of  P.razil  call- 
ed twice  upon  Mr.  lioynton.  A  public  test  of  Mr. 
Boynton's  new  lightning  saw  was  ordered  liy  the  com- 
missioners of  all  nations  there  represented,  and  a 
twelve-inch  diameter  log  of  gum-wood  was  sawed  oft" 
in  ten  seconds  by  hand,  by  the  two  Boynton  brothers, 
-Alfred  and  Charles.  These  M  cutting  saw-teeth  were 
the  first  s<-ientilic  ami  practical  gain  in  the  cutting 
]ioints  of  reciprocal  saw-teeth,  use<l  for  cross-cutting 
etc.,  in  the  world,  and  the  genuine  or  imitation  are 
still  sold  or  used  in  nearly  every  country. 

Mr.  lioynton  was  the  first  largely  tosubslitute  these 
saws  for  a.xes,  and  the  Ai/icricaii  A(iririiltnralist  in 
speaking  of  them  declared  they  saved  annually  to  the 
people  in  the  United  St.-ifes,  fifty  milli.m  (hdlars. 

They  wereawanled  the  highest  prizes  wherever  ex- 
hibited, also  the  first  awards  of  tin  Worl.l's  Fairs  at 
I'hiladelphiii  and   at  Sydney,  Australia. 

He  has  received  soiiu'  filteen  jiatents  relating  to 
saws  and  wood-working  machinery.  His  compart- 
ment ship  patents  were  arranged,  using  compartments 
instead  of  knees,  substituting  great  economy,  strength 
anil  safi'ty.  Si.x  oftheni  were  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  eighty  cars  on  their  decks  through  rocky  and  hith- 
erto unnavigated  rapids  of  the  Merrimac.aml  no  scow 
or  car  was  ever  lost,  although  freiiuently  pierced  by 
obstrui'tiims.  A  similar  system  of  metallic  construc- 
tion is  now  beingapplied  to  ocean  steamers.  In  1885, 
Mr.  lioynton,  after  examining  the  shallow  harbors  of 
the  (iiilf  of  Mexico,  as  a  paid  expert,  jiateiited  his 
jetty   and  harbor  construction   system,  which  Cajitain 
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E.ads  pronounced  a  great  improvement  over  his  here- 
tofore matchless  New  Orleans  jetties.  The  Eads  sys- 
tem used  si.K  or  more  enormous  rafts  and  layers  of 
timber  mattresses,  framed  and  trenailed  together  with 
willow  brush  filling  between  them  and  huge  artificial 
stones  to  hold  these  wooden  embankments  down 
firmly  for  a  sea-wall. 

This  enormous  expense  is  avoided,  and  the  danger 
from  the  teredo  worm  lessened  by  the  sub.stitution  of 
two  very  slanting  rows  of  piles,  placed  snugly  side  by 
side,  and  leaning  together,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
mud  and  forming  two  slanting  dams  back  to  back,  above 
the  sea  or  harbor,  dividing  the  resistance  of  sea,  which 
curls  at  their  base  as  upon  a  slanting  shore.  This 
mole,  beginning  at  the  shore,  is  during  construction 
filled  with  willows  and  other  brush  drawn  beneath 
the  linked  crest  of  the  pile  triangle  by  a  cable  chain 
belt,  to  which  masses  of  willows  and  other  brush  are 
fastened.  This  is  drawn  in  with  sand  and  mud  to  any 
desired  pre.ssure  and  solidity,  while  the  exterior  walls 
of  pile  timber,  having  been  soaked  in  tanks  of  petro- 
leum, are  secure  from  worms. 

A  harbor  may  thus  be  constructed  securely  and 
cheaply  at  any  river  mouth,  or  upon  any  shallow 
ocean  shore  where  no  river  exists. 

These  patents  are  soon  to  become  the  property  of 
a  large  company  for  harbor  work  in  America  and 
Europe. 

In  March,  1887,  Mr.  Boynton  began  issuing  the 
mechanical  patents  of  his  Bicycle  Railway  System, 
which  has  now  been  secured  patent  protection  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America  and 
Australia. 

A  company  of  five  million  dollars'  authorized  cap- 
ital has  been  organized  at  No.  32  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  president, 
he  and  his  family  being  the  largest  owners,  with  many 
distinguished  men  as  share-holders. 

The  most  experienced  railway  and  civil  engineers 
have  given  their  opinions  that  this  system  means  as 
great  a  revolution  and  advance  in  rapid  and  eco- 
nomic railway  transportation,  as  the  present  system  is 
over  the  old  stage-coach  and  baggage-wagons  or  as 
the  large  bicycle  over  the  boy's  velocipede. 

By  placing  posts  at  the  side  of  existing  railways 
and  projecting  rails  sixteen  feet  above  trains,  nearly 
four  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  deep,  with  the  in- 
creased liglitiie.>^s  and  strength  of  a  board  turned  edge- 
wise, will  require  but  one-tenth  the  weight  to  convey 
the  same  passengers  and  freight,  saving  in  power  ten- 
fold ;  freights  will  be  conveyed  at  less  than  the  cost 
ofvvater  transportation,  while  the  power  applied  to 
speed  for  passengers  will  enable  the  doubly  enlarged 
and  ra|)id  wheels  to  cro.^s  the  continent,  if  necessary, 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  in  a  day  with  absolute 
safety,  the  trains  being  grooved  below  and  above, 
with  double  flanged  wheels  moving  on  a  single  rail 
with  bicycle  s|)indle-wheels,  rounding  the  sharpest 
curve  without   loss  of  power;  tlie  saving  in  weight  of 


ten  to  one  is  thus  multiplied  by  a  several  fold,  saving 
in  friction  over  the  present  system. 

This  is  to  be  effected  without  interference  with  the 
present  railway  system,  while  using  jointly  their 
tracks  until  substitution  of  the  lighter  and  more  eco- 
nomical trains  has  been  completed. 

Arrangements  for  the  engine,  cars,  and  one  or 
more  experimental  roads,  are  in  progress  and  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  it 
will  give  Mr.  Boynton  a  name  with  the  great  invent- 
ors of  the  age,  who  have  advanced  civilization,  and 
lightened  the  toil  of  millions. 

TheBoyntons  in  England  appeared  in  possession  of 
numerous  strongholds  at  Scarboro',  Eawcliffe,  Shrews- 
bury and  other  places  jircvious  to  the  conquest, 
and  being  Normans,  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror and  saved  their  estates.  They  gave  endow- 
ments to  literary  and  religious  institutions  in  York 
and  elsewhere,  and  at  Shrewsbury  their  castle  was  the 
point  of  gathering  for  the  English  lords  and  gentry 
at  the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  where  so 
many  were  slain,  from  their  indiscretion  under  Hot- 
spur in  not  waiting  for  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  John  Boynton's  castle  was  taken, 
himself,  Gerald  Heron  and  Archbishop  Scrope  exe- 
cuted, but  the  property  and  title  were  not  confiscated 
and  remain  to  this  day.  Later  they  were  adherents 
and  protectors  ofWickliffe,  the  Luther  of  England. 

Strickland  Boynton's  ship  was  piloted  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  first  discovery  of  North  America,  in  1498. 

Other  members  of  the  family  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Crusades,  and  in  the  wars  with  France 
were  honored  for  services  rendered  at  Crecy,  Poictiers 
and  Agincourt. 

One  of  the  Boynton  castles  entertained  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  with  such  a  display  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  that  she  subsequently  confiscated  the  plate, 
leaving  her  portrait  in  pawn  for  its  repayment  when 
her  husband,  Charles  I.,  should  secure  peace. 

Sir  Matthew  Boynton's  two  sons,  William  and 
John,  came  to  Essex  County,  Ma.ss.,  with  the  Rowley 
gentry,  in  1()3G.  Sir  Matthew  at  this  time  owned 
Burton  Agnes  and  many  other  valuable  estates  in  the 
North  of  England  ;  commanded  Scarboro'  Castle  and 
the  troops  of  the  Scottish  border;  was  the  sherifi'of 
Yorkshire  and  member  of  Parliament. 

In  1638  .John  Boynton,  his  son,  purchased  from 
Governor  L)ummer  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Parker 
River,  Newbury,  which  continuetl  in  the  family  two 
hundred  years. 

From  John  and  William,  sons  of  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton,  all  ol' tliat  name  in  .Vmcrica  are  believed  to 
have  descendeil. 

Some  of  them  are  distiiiguislied  in  military  and 
civil  life,  but  in  general  they  have  been  more  noted 
as  inventors  and  for  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

The  annealing  of  cast-iron,  known  as  malleable 
iron,  the  invention  of  hot-air  furnaces,  and  many 
other  valuable  inventions  are  of  liovnton  origin. 
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Hon.  Ebeii  Jloody  Boynton,  tlie  subject  of  this 
sketch,  WHS  horn  in  HarrisviUe,  near  Clevehuicl,  Ohio, 
.hily  23,  1840,  ami  came  to  Massacluisetts  in  his  child-  ' 
hooil.  His  fatlier,  Alired  Hoynlnn,  and  nc.tlicr  wen- 
natives  cif  Newhuryport,  descended  lium  tliose  who 
first  hioded  two  linndred  ami  lil'ty  years  hefore, — llie 
Itoyntons  at  Kowley,  l(13(j  ;  the  Moodys  at  Newlniry- 
|Mirt,  KiH'),— his  mother,  Alii^ail  Moody,  being  de- 
-I'cnded  from  William  iloody,  who  first  landed  at 
.Newhuryport,  whoso  father,  Rev.  William  Moody,  was 
a  lirother  of  .Sir  Henry  Jloody,  of  (iarsden,  Wiltshire, 
Kn-hind. 

The    .Mondy    I'amily    lias    been    rniinent    for   piety,  ' 
learninjr,  patriotism,  intcllectnal  fori'e  and  public  in- 
lluence,  liotli  in  Kngland  and  America.      One  of  the  j 
fainily  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  Colh'ge,  was  j 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Cluirch,  lios-  ' 
ton,  did  imich  to  enlisrhten  his  brother-in-law.  Chief 
.Instice  Sew. 11,  as  to  the  erniis  o!'  the  witchcrafl   (Il- 
lusion, and    thus  saved   many  lives.      .Vnollier  of  the 
family  was  tlie  lirst   principal  of  Diimmer  Academy, 
in   Newbury,  the  oldest    founded  academy  in  .Massa- 
chusetts.    Deacon  .loshua  Boynton,  an  ancestor,  was 
chairman   of   the    bourd   of   coiitml    i,f   llial    iiistilu- 
tioii. 

.\iiother  member  of  the  Boynton  family  was  the 
first  teacher  at  Rowley,  an  asscjciate  [ireaclier  with 
Rev.  .John  I'hillips,  ancestor  of  the  (iovernnr  I'hillips 
family,  who  founded  the  famous  I'liillips  ,\i-adcmics 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminaries.  The  last  sur- 
viving pupil  of  Master  Moody,  fif  Dummer,  Knocli 
Boynton,  was  famous  for  introducing  silk  culture  into 
New  England.  He  died  some  thirty-two  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  To  this  great-nncle,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  first  came  from  his  birth-place 
on  the  Western  Reserve  in  fjhio.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Enoch  Boynton,  who  resided  in  Xew- 
bury,  where  the  lands  of  his  ancestors  had  been  occu- 
pied by  his  family  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
first  settlement  of  th(?  town.  The  original  mind  and 
inventive  genins  of  Enoch  Boynton  made  a  dec]'  im- 
pressi<ni  on  the  cdiild  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  I'.oynton's social  rcdations  have  been  singularly 
fortunat(^  and  liappy.  His  summer  home  is  on  I'ipe- 
Stave  Hill  in  West  Newbury,  Ma.ss.,  overlooking 
Newhuryport  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mcrrimac, 
whose  tidal  waters  sweep  the  base  of  the  eminence. 
His  parsonage  farm  was  once  the  property  of  that 
eminent  patriot,  Caleb  Moody,  wdio  was  iinprisdiied 
by  (rovernor  .•\ndros  for  resisting  the  revocation  of 
Afiussachusetts'  charter.  His  residence  tower  com- 
mands a  view  of  forty  mountain  peaks,  including 
Mount  Washington  and  of  the  oc<'an  far  and  wide. 
The  lirst  Senator  of  the  fiiitcil  Stat<'s  from  .Massa- 
chusetts, .~>enator  Dalton,  and  his  brothcr-in-liiw. 
Hooper,  resided  lier<'  and  entertained  many  distin- 
guished French  exiles  after  the  Erciudi  Revolution, 
among  whom  were  Louis  I'hillippe,  afterwards  King 
(d'  France;   M.  de  Talleyrand,  minister  of  Napoleon  ; 


and  the  young  poet  Brissot,  who  here  wrote  his 
sketches  of  the  beautiful  scenery. 

Wilhin  a  half-hour's  drive  are  th.'  birth  (daces  of 
tlu'  port  Whittier,  (iovernor  .b.siah  jiarllctf,  Hon. 
Caleb  Ctishiiig,  William  Lloyd  (iarrison,  Cal.d) 
.Mooily,  >hijor  Beujamin  I'erley  I'oorc,  .loliii  Newell, 
and  the  homes  of  the  ancestors  of  Lowell,  Longlellow, 
Parsons  and  other  distinguished  men  ;  while  just  be- 
low, on  a  beautiful  island,  is  the  residence  of  Harriet 
Prescott  Sjiotford.  James  Barton,  the  historian,  re- 
sides a  mile  further,  in  Newburyjiort,  opposite  the  (dd 
home  >,(  Dr.  Tyng.  The  cast.llntcd  house  erected 
and  lorsi.x  years  ocriipicd  bylhc  I'.ritish  minister,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  looks  out  from  Laurel  Hill,  near 
by  the  property  of  Captain  Henry  W.  Moulton  and 
his  literary  family. 

.Mr.  Boynton  came  to  his  jpreseiit  place  of  residence 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  (dd,  to  reside  with  .Mrs. 
Sns.'in  Coker,  a  si-ter  of  Mrs.  (iem-r.-d  I'eabody,  of 
Newliuryport,  who  had  in  lier  hoiist  li<j|d  her  nc|iliew, 
George  Peabody,  the  famous  L(Uidon  banker  and 
])hiIanthropist,  during  his  early  manhood.  The  in- 
fluence of  Jlrs.  Coker  and  her  daughter  Catharine 
was  (d'  value  to  young  Boynton  in  the  formative  age, 
and  when  he  married  she  gave  him  the  Peabody 
clock  as  a  souvenir  (d'  the  (listingnishc(l  banker. 

In  1X73,  on  May  1st,  Mr.  Pxiynton  married  .Vnria 
Bartlett  Cale,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  M. 
(iaie,  of  Newhuryport,  connected  through  her  father 
with  (iovernor  Josiah  Bartlett,  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, — he  being  lier  great- 
grandfather.— and  the  Websters ;  on  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Hannah  Whittier  .lohnson,  with  the  .b)hn- 
sons  and  the  family  (d'  .1.  (1.  Whittier,  the  poet. 
She  is  a  lady  of  high  literary  and  musical  culture, 
uniting  these  pursuits  with  domestic  tastes.  Among 
their  friends  are  numbered  some  of  the  best  people  in 
the  land.  Their  union  has  been  ble.ssed  with  four 
promising  daughters.  That  their  summer  home  is 
one  (d'  rare  beauty  and  haiipiness  we  can  Icstify  from 
])ersonal  knowledge. 

In  1X77  he  purchased  the  side-whe(  1,  oui'  linndred 
and  twenty  horse-power,  steam  tug,  the  "Charles  L. 
Mather,''  of  New  York,  and  ran  it  to  Newl]iiryp(U't, 
and  began  experimenting  to  open  the  Mcrrimac 
River  for  navigation  to  liawrence,  Mass.  He  sent  to 
Lowell  the  lirst  scow-load  of  coal  ever  recidved  Ihcri' 
by  water  from  the  harbor  (d' Newbiiryiiorl,  from  IIk; 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  coal  pocket  :  lowed  i(  to 
Lawrence,  and  passed  it  through  the  canal  to  lien. 
B.  F.  P.utler,  at  Lowell,  .Mass.  Mr.  lioynton  has 
since  expended  over  fifty  tlnmsand  dfdiars  from  the 
revenues  of  his  saw-  business  in  opening  up  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Jlerriinack,  with  a  view  to  giving 
cheaper  coal  and  lumber  fn-ighls  and  water  transpm-- 
tati(jn  to  the  large  manufacturing  (-ilics  on  its  banks, 
where  about  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are 
used  annually,  and  manufactures  aggregating  SP"',- 
000,1100  annually  are  produced.     The   improvements 
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of  the  channel,  and  the  delivery  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  coal  by  water,  caused  the  railways  to 
reduce  their  freights  in  carrying  coal  to  one-half  the 
former  charge,  on  the  plea  of  conijietition.  An  op- 
position so  formidable  has  thus  far  prevented  suffi- 
cient capital  being  embarked  to  complete  an  enter- 
prise fraught  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  peojjlc  engaged  in  manufacturing  near 
the  summer  home  of  Jlr.  Boynton  ;  thoughtful  men 
predict  that  the  measure  must  ultimately  prove  a 
great  success.  The  transportation  of  coal  by  steam 
upon  the  Merrimac,  aii  far  as  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was 
first  begun  by  JVIr.  Boynton  and  associates  in  186-1, 
and  has  been  a  constant  success  ever  since,  all  the 
coal  to  Haverhill  and  the  lower  towns  being  now  re- 
ceived by  water,  an  indication  of  the  result  which 
enlarged  channels  and  facilities  will  give  to  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  above  Haverhill  in  the 
near  future.  In  order  to  admit  the  deeper  draft  coal 
steamers,  and  open  the  port  for  foreign  commerce, 
Mr.  Boynton  first  proposed  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  construction  of  jetties  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimac,  in  a  letter  addressed  from  his  store 
in  New  York,  of  wbirh  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"OFFhE   OF    E.    M.    liciVNTnX,  ^ 

Nf.w  York.  Nov.  Is,  MT.K    > 
'■Hon.  GEoniiE  \V.  McCuviiv,  Stw(,ir;/../  War, 

Washington,  D.  ('. 

"  Dear.sir  : — I  want  a  piL-liiniiiary  survey  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Merri- 
mac River  near  Newhuryport.  Il  is  desired  to  extend  the  narrow  flum- 
nel  between  Phini  Island  an<l  Salishnry,  continuing  it  inthe  same  widtli 
out  to  twenty-five  feet  depth  in  the  sea.  By  driving  douhle  rows  of 
piles  and  forming  jetties,  the  shifting  sands  that  obstruct  the  harbor  will 
be  prevented,  and  tho  contincd  channel,  instead  of  spreading  like  a  fan, 
as  it  now  does,  and  changing  in  every  storm,  will  he  rendered  as  deep 
as  it  is  .between  Plum  Island  and  Salishnry,  .wh.'iu  l..r  a  mile  acid  a 
half  it  averages  thirty-five  feet  in  depth. 

"  Coal  .steamers  of  one  thousand  tons  ai-rive  and  depart  ;twice  each 
■week  at  great  Jperil,  bringing  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  this  year.  About  five  hun<lred  thousand  tons  are  used  in 
the  valley,  the  population  of  which  is  nearly  half  a  million  people. 
About  one  liundred  millions  of  liollars'  worth  of  products  are  sent  away 
annually,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  coal  and  lumber,  corn  and  cotton, 
in  which  the  entire  country  is  interested,  shall  have  free  access.  The 
government  has  already  accomplished  much  in  river  improvements, 
which  goes  for  nanglit  unless  the  harbor  be  rendered  accessible.  I  will 
furnish  steamers  and  men.  and  pay  all  the  e.\pense,  if  you  will  retiuest 
General  Thoni  to  meet  me  and  make  the  preliminary  survey.  The  coast 
survey  furnishes  the  principal  data  needed.  T  have  consulted  General 
Thom,  who  is  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  interest  involved  and 
the  pressing  need  of  immediate  action.  With  great  respect,  I  renuiin 
"  YoniN,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "E.  SI.  DoVNTon." 

Although  this  i)lan  was  at  first  objected  to  on  be- 
half of  the  government  by  General  George  Thom, 
chief  of  engineers  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  boring,  sound- 
ing, surveys  and  current  observations,  undaunted  by 
the  prospect  that  on  account  of  these  objections  the 
work  would  be  delayed  for  years,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  War  department  to  accept  his  offer  to  p-.iy  for 
preliminary  surveys,  Mr.  Boynton  next  procured 
copies  of  the  surveys  of  the  United  .States  Navy  of 
1851  and  of  ]87«,  and  on  February  IB,  1871),  he 
forwarded  coiiies  of  ihe  same,  showing  the  changes 


of  sand  at  the  harbor  bar,  and  giving  the  data  neces- 
sary for  appropriations.  Ten  days  later  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  forwarded  to  Mr.  Boynton  the  approv.al 
of  (ieneral  Thom  and  of  the  War  Department,  of 
his  project  for  constructing  jetties  at  Newhuryport, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  estimating  the  co.st  of 
granite  work  as  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  an  approjjriation  was  secured,  after  one 
rejection,  by  the  committee,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  begin  the  work.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Boynton's 
plan  was  complete,  and  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  has  since  been  expended,  and  granite  jetties 
extend  respectively  five  hundred  feet  from  the  south- 
ern shore  and  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  north- 
ern shore,  and  are  to  be  extended  four  thousand  and 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  respectively,  thus  com- 
pressing the  immense  waters  of  the  Merrimac  and 
tidal  currents  by  a  harbor  in  the  ocean,  with  an  en- 
trance one  thousand  feet  wide.  This  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  section,  and  its  completion 
will  be  a  monument  of  granite,  as  enduring  as  the 
continent,  to  Mr.  Boynton's  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  and  the  ancient  historic  city  of 
Newhuryport. 

In  1877  Mr.  Boynton  was  selected  by  Mes^srs.  George 
Opdyke,  William  Orton,  Peter  Cooper,  John  Williams 
anil  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  Yord  Board  of  Trade,  to  represent  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  London,  in  February  of  that 
year. 

The  courtesies  received  at  our  Centennial  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  British  Association  mentioned, 
led  to  the  invitation,  in  response  to  wliich  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton was  commissioned,  and  lie  was  the  first  to  take 
part  as  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  in  that  dis- 
tinguished body.  He  participated  actively  in  debate 
during  three  days'  sessions. 

Slieech  of  Mr.  E.  31.  Boi/nton,  of  Nets  York,  at  thr  IHnner  given  by  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  nt  the 
}Veslmittst.er  Pittuce  Jtotei,  London,  England,  February  21,  1877,  Lord 
Salitibury  presiding. 

"  His  experience  of  England  was  a  successiou  of  surpiisus.  On  his 
first  night  here  he  liad  been  permitted  a  seat  on  tho  floor  of  the  Tarlia- 
ment  House,  and  listened  to  the  very  instructive  debate  on  Indian  fi- 
nances, trade  and  resources.  And  here  we  listen  to  tho  noble  Lord  Sal- 
isbury, who  was  the  delegated  absolute  ruler  of  that  Wonderful  laii.i. 
Solonron,  in  alt  his  glory,  ruled  less  than  ten  millions  of  peoi)le  ;  Xerxis 
never  fifty  millions  ;  imperial  Rome,  scarce  ever  a  hundred  millions:  unl 
at  my  side  is  a  Christian  Governor-General  of  India,  who  rules  ah^'- 
lutely  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It 
crushes  a  Republican  to  think  of  such  personal  responsibility.  What  it 
woulil  be  to  feel  it  he  did  not  know  ;  but  be  was  sure  that  tho  liibi,'. 
which  tjueen  Victoria  gave  as  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  must  be 
his  guide,  and  that  God  Iiis  helper,  to  succeed  in  meeting  liis  respoiisi. 
bility.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  sixty  thousand  En:; 
lishmen  in  India  could  strike  tho  poorest  native  without  liability  to  an- 
swer before  a  magistrate  to  English  law. 

**.\merica  is  fice.  They  had  some  civil  troubles,  from  abolishing  an 
ancient  institution— slavery— in  fifteen  States.  The  work  of  freedom  it 
took  England  six  hundred  years  to  accomplish  has  been  completed  in 
the  past  twelve  years.  Statesmanship  was,  however,  springing  up  in 
tliose  Slates;  the  love  of  peace  and  pride  of  country  found  now  exprcs- 
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:  n  recently,  where  leiist  expcctej.    Seitlier  «xcculiiiii  nor  euntiaciitioii 

II. .wed  their  war,  iu  which  three  million  suliliers  sim-erely  hiiltle.l.    .No 

riKhthundsuf  Iho  ron.pierc.l    were  severed  on  the  HCllflold  ;  nil  would 

now  shield    the   niilion's  lion,.r  if  llue.ile 1  Iron,  iihruiid  ;  while  their 

President  slept  securely  without  soldier  or  sentinel. 
"  Mr.  lioynton  did  not  wonder  at  our  pride  "f  country,  this  heautiful 

land,  tilled    with  such   lui .ries  iis  cluster  round   Westminster  .\bl>c>. 

Tet  the  poet.s,  stiilcsuien,  heroes,  scholars  and  history  of  Itrilaiu,  were 
shared  by  their  children  in  .Vnu^rica.  His  ai«vstors  came  from  Britain 
to  Jla.s.sKcliu3etts  two  nu.l  a  half  ce]itnrirs  a^o,  yet  iuore  ami  more  was 
EuRland  honored  in  New  Kuslaml  and  the  fnited  Slal.-s-y.mr  great 
dead  men  walk  and  hreathe  the  air  of  .\nuMica.  The  church  and  the 
school  were  abroa.l  iu  his  country,  and  the  masters  of  i:iij;li.-h  HI.  lalure 

were  read  cpiite  as  much  re  as  arc  here  ].,.UKfcllow  an.l  Wliilti.-r  and 

liryant  and   Holmes.     \\>   have   no   such    Kran.l  u.ili.iuilies  of    hniiian 

han.U  in  .\merica  ;  hnl    if  any   here    iircseiit    Ian I    al    Halifax,   Ihcy 

miKht  ride  in  one  dirc.-tioTi  four  tli..usa.id  i.iilr.-,  ,„  ,„al,-  lo  their  racillc 
Slates-visit  New  York,  the  connu.-irial  port  of  II,.-  .■..Litin.uit,  an.l  .ilher 
largo  yonnKcilies-cl...ssingwi,lo  .-(tales  an, 1  j.rairi.s  ,,r  I ll.ss  l.rtility 

than  the  .Mpiiie  passes  trod  by  Hannibal  an.l  Na|,.,l...ii.  V.t  th.->  ha.ia 
few  anticpiities.  When  .\.lani  Wius  y..un;;  Ih.  ii  ;;i.at  rahl.,i,,,a  n.lw.,..,l 
trees  had  spn..uled.  {.Ijijif.ii.s.-.)  When  tie-  m,.^lll.^  »lai,  .s.iii;.'  tie- 
(..ng  of  creation  their  Niagara  .joine.l  iu  Ih..  .  le.ro,.     (.I,.,,;.,n,.  i      Kng- 

hmd  owned  the  t:ana.han,  we  the  .\me.„aii    li.dl  lat    tour  tlu.usand 

feel  wide  of  miuglc.l  falling  waters,  .\ii.l,  ..-  Ii..  h.i.l  ..Iteii  K...ke.l  at  the 
l.len.led  mountain  .>f  spray  that  r.>se  t..  the  cl.iu.ls  In.m  Niagara,  the 
sun-blazo  on  its  foreliea.l,  linking  Ihe  rainbows  n.nn.l  ils  throne,  was  to 
hiiu  u  synd>.d  of  perpetual  pi'ac-  between  Knglan.l  an.l  .\iiurica  ;  to  ]Uo- 
.noto  such  peace  ami  reciprocily  an.l  g.H..I-will  sle.ul.l  .v.-r  1,.-  lb.'  object 
of  his  life"      {Applam,). 

.Mr.  liiiynlDii  n-ieivcd  iiivitiilidiis  to  inaiiy  fitics 
iiinl  towns  iu  (uo;it  Itiilain,  and  was  i.rr.^i'iitc.l  Id 
Her  Miijesty,  (Jiieoii  Vi(.-t(iria,an(l  lln-  lioyal  lauiilyat 
ISuckiiighani  Palacp.  Hi.s  .sjieet'lics  at  L.iiiilun  and 
afterward  at  the  IHynioiith  iiici-tiiii;  alliaeted  L'real 
attention,  and  lie  received  tiiirty  invilalinns  wliieli  lii' 
ooiild  iKit  accept. 

Alter  visiting  France  and  Italy,  and  examining 
various  engineering  works  of  harlun'  and  river  im- 
provements, Mr.  Biiynton  returned.  Il<'  was  Icn.lcn.d 
a  dinner  Ity  the  New  York  Roard  of  'I'railc,  w  hie  h  he 
tleclined.  lie  received  tlio  thanks  of  tlie  presiilent, 
Hon.  <ieorge  Opdyke,  in  tones  of  liighest  eulogy.  In 
sad  contrast,  Mr.  Boyiitoii,  with  ^fessrs.  Francis  Ii. 
Thurber  and  John  F.  Henry,  afterward  constituted  a 
coniniittee  to  draft  eulogies  ii]Min  tlic  life  and  charac- 
ter of  President  Opdyke  ui>on  his  d|.ath,  which  tn-- 
cnrred  June  12,  1.><SII.  Dcceniln-r  1. 'it h,  following,  .as 
delegate  id'  the  Hoard  of  Tra.le  to  Washington,  .Mr. 
I'ttynton  took  a  prominent  part  in  tin'  diseiissioii  of 
important  measures,  ami  introdmcd  tln^  chairman  td' 
the  Committee  on  ( 'omnic'rc.',  .Messrs.  Keagan,  of  the 
House  of  liepre-ent:itiv(s.  and  r.c(d<,  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  bani|uct  he  d  Uecemlier   I7tli. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  .it  that  time  contesting  memlier 
of  Congress  rri:sii.-<  (,ein-ge  B.  Boring,  from  the  fa- 
mous Si.xth  Mas,sacliusetts  Ks.se.x  (Joiinly  District.  He 
had  reluctantly  ]iermitted  his  name  to  he  used  as 
that  ot  iui  independent  and  ifalional  candidate,  ami 
-upposcd  thai  he  had  heen  delcatcd  hy  les.-  than  one 
Mindred  votes;  hut  the  discovery  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  illegal  votes  led  (ieneral  Builer  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing  lo  believe  Mr.  lioyntiui  e!ecti-il,  and  it 
took  two  vears  to  decide  the  matter.     He  refused  to 


make  any  terms  with  either  of  the  old  ]iarti(  s,  and 
therefore  wtis  [prevented  from  ol.taiiiiiiL'  the  seat  to 
which  these  able  eoiinsidors,  and  such  men  as  ( Ieneral 
Weaver  (a  minority  of  the  commitlee),  ( iiMieral  Be- 
gan and  .\le.\andeV  H.  Stephens,  declared  him  en- 
titled. 

The  question  was  not  finally  decided  until  just  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  President  (iarlield,  thus  giv- 
ing Mr.  Boynton  two  yetirsof  Congressional  observa- 
tion, which  has  proved  of  great  value  to  him,  and 
liiid  the  ell'ect  of  thoroughly  disiiUstiiiK  him  with  poli- 
ties. 

Ml.  Boynton  took  pari  in  the  inaiignrathir.  of 
President  (bulield,  as  his  last  political  act,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  He 
sold  out  his  patents  in  !.'^.^:J  to  an  incortiiu'ated  com- 
pany al  .'Hi  I)evoe  Street,  Bro.iklyn.  They  were  val- 
ued at  three  hundred  tlem^and  d.dlars;  having  the 
preceding  year,  under  his  own  management,  earned 
si.\ty-three  thousand  dollars  uross,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand tlollars  net  jirotits,  and  whatever  discourage- 
ments in  manufacturing  or  losses  may  hereafter  oc- 
cur, the  Lightning  saws  up  lo  that  il.ile  had  been  au 
umiuestioued  success  the  wtirld  over. 

Jlr.  Boynton  was  nominated  for  member  of  < 'on- 
grcss  by  the  National  and  the  1  )ennicral  ii'  party  in 
Ivsse.x  County,  iu  IS.si),  in  a  district  wliiidi,  with  one 
e.xce|ition,  has  been  almost  unanimously  liepiiblican 
(since  the  dtiys  when  Kantoul  and  Clioate  and  Cush- 
ing represented  it),  yet  Jlr.  Boynton  received  tibout 
two  thousand  more  votes  than  had  iircviously  been 
necessary  to  elect — the  largest  vote  ever  given  a 
Democratic  Congressional  camlidale  in  that  district. 
It  being  I'resideiitial  year,  the  Bepubliean  party  pre- 
vailed, although  many  Bepublicaiis  preferri'.l  Mr. 
I'.oynton  ;  and  his  op|)onent's  native  city,  Neubiiry- 
port,  though  overwhelmingly  Itepubliean,  gave  Mr. 
Boynton  a  large  majority,  showing  how  high  was  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors 
.ind  t.iwusmen.  I'.xlracts  are  aime.Ned  from  at'on- 
gressi.mal  speech  of  Hon.  :\lr.  Boynton,  whiih  has 
been  prouoniiee.l  to  ccmtaiii  Ihe  best  deleiise  of  the 
Fourteenth  .\mendincnl  to  the  ( 'onstilntion  which 
has  ever  been  given,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  e.\- 
tension  of  suil'rage  by  Massachusetts  in  conformity 
therewith  is  only  a  iiuesliou  of  time.  W'c  copy  Irom 
the  CuiKircssitiiial  Hicord  oi  ,];\\\\\;ivy  21,  b'^.SI  : 


.w  uiillily  if  y..u    V 
■  will,  Its  sa.n.d   ,., 


■•Tb.-    l.le,   N..rtli    an.l   .s.eitb,  str.-t.h    ... 

righl   llo-ir  wn.ngs  and   give   Ibem   b.i.k   th.-ir  1 ili..^  aii.l    sutlrages. 

|.-..r  f..nr  l.,ug  years  we  have  plea.l  with  ..or  riil..|-,  ;.ii.l  llii]u.l..r...l  al    llie 
^■at..s  .,f  tbc    State  ca|iitol,   calling  up..M    II......   1..   .lo  i.bal    Ib.-y   havo 

|.r..luisc.l,  by  passing  the   enfranchisement   1  nil...]    Slal..- (■..nNtilMli.>nal 

aiu..n.|j,,enl>  l.i  d...     Enfranehisement  is  .pist,  b.r  ..n    Ih ns.  nl  ..f  the 

gov.-ine.l  lc»t,uirlil)ortio3.      II  pr..molcs  maul 1  t..  aTiM.i.illv  -I..!  ihe 

nil.-rs    by  a   free   ball.>t.     It    stimulates    love    of    c.uutry.      II    pi.v.-nls 

I    pL.I..  au.l    l.-v,.luli.uis  against    the  Slat.-.     It  ],r,.nu.t|.s  public  ne.lals  by 

eiili-tiiigall  111,,  citizens  in  the  public  wclfalv.     It  gives  s...Mrily,  happi- 
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ness  and  proaperity  to  all  classes  by  giving  equal  rights,  equal  privi- 
leges and  equal  burdens.  Yuu  need  not  fear  the  influence  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  ignorant,  fur  even  tliat  is  divided  in  support  of  candidates  se- 
lected by  th(j  (Miltnred,  tlie  v,ealthy  and  the  influential. 

"  Equality  had  its  birtli  in  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
in  the  Declaratiou  of  Independence.  Manhood  suffrage  is  an  American 
invention,  and  tlie  first  realization  of  universal  freedom.  Egyptian 
learning,  Grecian  art,  Unman  power  and  organization  are  surpassed  in 
the  free  manhood  of  America.  Its  establisliment  has  given  to  us.  alone 
among  the  nations  of  the  eaitb,  eighty  thousand  free  pulpits,  not  one 
supported  by  the  State.  It  has  given  to  us,  first  among  the  nations, 
three  hundred  thousand  free  schools,  all  supported  by  the  State.  The 
only  titles  of  nobility  issued  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  patents  to  the 
poor  inventors,  who  so  advance  our  material  wealth.  To  us  aloiie^ 
among  the  nations  of  the  earlli,  it  has  given  freedom  from  the  arma- 
ments of  Europe  and  t)ic  taxation  of  tyrants.  It  has  taken  off  the 
load  that  crushes  out  the  liberty  and  Iiappiness  of  every  other  nation  in 
Chi-istendom.  Here,  with  labor  doubly  rewarded  in  America  (jiartially 
on  account  of  our  tarift"),  it  is  fast  teaciiing  the  European  peasant  the 
folly  of  being  obliged  to  carry  a  soldier  on  his  bacli. 

"True,  Fiance  learning  financial  wisdom  from  the  captured  treasury 
bonks  of  ancient  Venice,  despite  the  changes  of  empires  and  republics, 
has  been  eighty  yeare  witliout  a  panic.  France  may  therefore  teach  the 
legislators  of  thi.s  land  financial  self-reliance  ami  the  beneficence  of 
full  legal  tender  paper  money.  And  England,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  ocean  in  her  grasp  and  needing  no  defense  except  her  bnlwHrks  that 
float  upon  the  stormy  sea,  may  instruct  us  to  protect  our  commerce  by 
enbsidizing  peaceful  navies  to  carry  our  mails  and  limitless  productions. 
But  we  can  teach  them  more  than  France  and  England  are  learning  of 
real  self-government  and  the  extension  of  suffrage,  for  manhood  suf- 
frage is  the  strongest  form  of  government.  It  is  broad-based  as  the 
Pyramids  and  as  enduring.  It  teaches  tlie  millennium  of  jwace  ;  it 
teaches  the  fraternity  of  nations.  There  are  but  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment on  earth — voluntary  and  involuntary. 

"  Through  blood  and  tears  we  have  settled  forever,  T  trust,  the  <iues- 
tion  of  ovir  form  of  government  in  favor  of  universal  freedom.  A  mil- 
lion brave  and  sincere  lives  and  eight  billions  of  treasure  have  been 
paid  for  this  amendment  to  the  t'onstitution  of  our  Kepublic.  Wise  or 
unwise  we  cannot  go  back  now. 

"Will  IVUissachu setts  reward  the  tens  of  tliousanils  of  her  heroes  who 
were  compelled,  because  they  could  not  read  and  write,  to  make  their 
mark  on  the  muster-roll  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field— will  she  reward 
them  by  disfninclnsement  ?  I  ask  the  men  who  represent  Massachn. 
setts  on  this  floor,  will  they  disfranchise  the  men  who  went  out  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  Union  ?  The  Ifones  of  many  of  those  men  lie 
bleaching  on  our  battle  fields,  but  tlieir  comrades  who  have  return- 
ed—will you  disfranchise  them  because  they  were  compelleii  to  make 
their  mark  cm  their  receipt-roll  of  payment  for  their  blood?  Vou  in- 
sisted on  their  eDfranchising  four  million  of  slaves  by  their  valor. 

"Shall  the  black  slave  be  made  a  free  man  and  the  white  citizen  in 
Massachusetts  be  made  a  slave  ?  Wliat  would  you  s'ly  if  the  South  were 
to  copy  your  example?  You  cannot  escape  history  by  defying  your 
official  oaths  to  enforce  and  defend  this  sacred  provision  of  the  0>nsti- 
tutinn.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  your  attention,  and 
the  ages  will  point  at  you  in  wonder  and  witness  your  untruthfulness 
if  you  sanction  the  cruel  enforcing  laws  of  1S74,  disfrsuchising  one 
hundred  thousand  w!:ite  citixeiis  of  Massachusetts  they  have  sworn 
to  protect  by  accepting  the  amondnKMit  and  Ilii-  apiiorticnuneiit.  law 
of  1872. 

"  Shall  we  do  this  when  we  are  about  tc.  c-b-bratc  our  fii^t  century  c.f 
freedom,  which  has  accomplished  more  for  mankind,  more  for  his  lucual 
nature,  with  tliree  free  pulpits  to  t)no  of  any  other  nation  ;  mure  intd- 
lectnally,  witli  three  free  schools  to  any  other  nation's  one  ;  more  ma- 
terially, with  three  inventiom  to  any  other  nation's  one  ;  more  fur 
peace,  witli  fifteen  school-teacbei-s  to  a  soldier  ;  when  we  have  accom- 
plished more  for  mankind  in  our  first  century  than  has  I.een  accom- 
plished by  sixty  centuries  of  mntiarcliical  and  aristocratic  govt-rnment  ? 
Apply  the  laws  of  Massachusolts.  and  you  will  disfranchise  a  maj<.rity  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  South.  You  destroy  all  the  protection 
given  by  tlu*  ballot  to  one-third,  ny,  fo  more  than  om-tbird  of  the  fifty 
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".Will  you  bid  men  pay  tax.-s  on  all  tint  they  consuuu-  and  produce 
and  not  give  them  representation?  Will  you  bid  them  produce  bil- 
lions by  their  toil  and  refuse  tlie  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment?  Will  ynu  enroU  this  great  heroic  army,  hirger 
than  the  army  of  Xerxes,  largi-r   tlmn    any  otln-r   army  that  was  ever 


gathered  in  the  world — will  you  enroll  this  great  heroic  army  of  voters  i» 
your  national  militia  throughout  this  broad  domain,  subject  to  draft  in 
your  defense,  and  yet  give  them  no  vote  in  disposing  of  their  property 
and  lives  ? 

"Men  of  Massjichusetts,  dare  you  take  this  responsibility?  LorJng 
has  quoted  young  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Massachusetts;  Ohio  does  n..t 
do  this  deed  of  disfranchising  weakness  and  wickedness.  Iowa  6»>i'» 
not  perform  this  infamy.  Maine  does  not  disfranchise  her  people.  Ni-w 
Hampshire,  adjoining  Massachusetts,  with  a  similar  people  in  every 
respect,  does  not  find  it  necessary.  Shall  Slassachuselts  dim  the  luster 
of  her  heroes,  go  back  upon  the  teachings  of  her  history,  give  the  lie 
to  her  professions?  Shall  she  act  the  part  of  those  rulers  in  Judea  wht», 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  would  not  enter  the  judgment  hall  for  fear  "f 
being  defiled,  yet  when  the  stern  and  bloody  Roman  governor  said,  '  I 
find  no  fault  in  him,'  cried  out  '  Let  him  be  crucified  I  Give  us  Barab- 
bas,  the  robber  ! ' 

"  Men  of  Massachusetts,  shield  not  yourselves  behind  your  illustrious 
names.  As  well  might  Loring,  petitioning  for  national  appointment, 
go  to  the  gravestones  of  our  ancient  Salem  for  names  to  secure  it  as  to 
seek  to  answer  the  points  of  law  and  fact  in  this  case  by  tjiking  refuge 
behind  the  history,  the  fame  and  the  glory  of  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth. Miissachusetts  is  not  that  littl*  space  between  the  liills  of 
IJerksliire  and  the  sands  of  Barnstable  ;  she  is  now  the  fifteen  nullion 
of  descendants,  wliose  warehouses  are  in  every  portion  of  the  Kepub- 
lic from  Maine  to  San  Francisco  ;  it  is  the  liberty-loving  men  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  the  ideas  that  come  down  to  us  from  the  scaffold  of  Sidney, 
from  the  words  of  Locke  in  his  exile,  from  the  pilgrims  and  Puritans, 
from  John  Hancock,  Adams,  Warren,  from  .Tames  Otis,  insisting  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  speaking  for  universal  man- 
hood sntTrage  in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty.  I  adjure  you,  by  all  her 
immortals  and  by  the  kindred  revolutionary  heroes  of  Virginia,  by  the 
Sumters  and  Marions  of  South  Carolina,  by  every  battle-field  of  the 
Revolution,  liy  the  liberty  won  in  our  last  sad,  fmtricidal  strife,  that  you 
be  true  to  your  oflicial  oaths,  be  true  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty 
and  manhood  suffrage,  and  true  to  the  destiny  of  this  the  great  master 
republic  i>f  our  world. 

"  You  stand  at  the  dividing  line  between  a  free  and  a  restricted  ballot. 
Beside  you  are  vast  syndicates  and  giant  corporations  that  urge  you  to 
disfranchise  the  people  ;  that  urge  you  to  make  the  people  weak  and 
helpless  ;  that  urge  you  to  take  from  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  their  lawful  rigtits  and  erect  an  empire. 

"  Now,  after  you  have  put  the  '  freedman's  prayer '  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  country,  do  you  propose  tliat  Slassachusetts,  of  illustrious 
name  and  fame,  shall  be  tised  to  wipe  out  all  the  war  has  won?  Do  you 
refuse  to  hear  and  redress  tliis  first  breach  of  the  charter?  Have  the 
two  old  parties— republican  and  democratic — united  like  Herod  and 
I'ilrite,  likt!  .Scribe  and  Pharisee,  to  punisli  those  standing  up  for  liberty 
and  justice  here  in  the  last  court  of  freedom — here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  country?  The  men  who  won  England's  Magna  Charta  could  not 
rewd  or  write.  The  blottd  of  poor  men  ransomed  and  enlarged  the 
charter  of  American  freedom  and  nationality. 

"  The  United  States  census  of  1S80  shows  that  from  the  same  popula- 
tion three  men  voted  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
where  only  two  voted  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  population  of  similar  intel- 
ligence and  employment.  If  Maine,  that  up  to  1820  shared  and  illus- 
trated the  history  of  Massachusetts,  safely  gives  equality,  why  cannot 
the  mother  State  ?  Does  it  dim  the  splendor  or  retard  the  success  of 
Ohio  because  she  does  not  refuse  a  vote  to  the  poorest  freedman  in  her 
borders?  Have  wo  not  in  Ameiica's  three  hundred  thousand  free 
schools,  academies  and  colleges,  security  that  intelligence  shall  rule, 
without  making  the  poor  and  unfor.unate  tremble  at  the  loss  of  his 
manhood  suflnige  ?  The  eloquent  wonts  of  Senator  Ho.\n,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  national  republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  June  :i,  I8S0,  were  fitly  cheered  by  the  delegates  of 
every  Stale  and  Territory,  and  have  biffure  and  since  been  echoed  by  the 
I'resident-4'lect.     I  quote  the  Senator  : 

*■  *  Tlio  key-note  of  every  republican  platform,  the  principle  of  every 
repidilican  union,  is  found  in  its  respect  for  the  individual  man.  Until 
that  becomes  the  pervading  principle  of  every  part  of  the  Republic, 
from  Ciinada  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  our  misM  ■! 
is  not  ended. 

"•The  Republic  lives,  the  republican  party  lives,  hut  for  this  :  tli.i 
every  nam  within  our  bordei-s  may  dwell  secure  in  a  happy  home,  may 
cast  and  have  counted  his  equal  vote.  Until  these  things  come  to  jMua 
our  party  is  not  accomplished,  nor  its  conflict  with  its 
r-nded.' 
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"  Had  the  equality  proi-htiined  iti  our  immortal  Peclaratioti  of  Iiide- 
ilondcncc  l.een  real,  a  milliuu  men  would  not  have  ilied  to  write  freedom 
in  »m  (Vinstilntion.  Two  hundred  Ihonsaml  hlaek  men  fought  for  llieir 
liberty.  The  colored  people  alone  outnumber  unr  nation  when  it 
won  independence.  You  legislate  for  our  tifty  millions  to  day,  for  the 
five  hundred  millions  that  will  celebrate  our  next  centennial.  N" 
power  can  compel  you  to  do  justice  anil  keep  your  oath  at  freedome 
altar.  Will  you  refuse  and  dim  the  splendor  of  the  horo-crinusoned  (lag 
that  is  destined  to  gather  in  all  the  States  of  thi!  New  World— destined 
to  teach  law  and  liberty,  peace  and  fjaternity  to  all  mankinrl.  That 
flag  is  alike  for  the  lowly  and  the  strong  ;  loncbing  earth,  it  sweeps 
the  stars. 

"  The  uncounted  generations  that  havi me  and  goTie,  the  slow  advance 

of  freedom  through  sixty  centuries,  the  mistakes  that  have  daikene.l 
history  warn  us  vigilantly  to  guard  the  snnimit  of  man's  liberty,  our 
roMslilution  so  dearly  won.    The   mciruing  gihls  our  m.iunlain  heiglits 

of  freedom,  when  eclipsed  by  noon  it  shall  otily  make  the n  that  held 

their  passes  immortal." 

This  appeal  for  suirrav,-o  to  the  ilisfraiu-liisnl  sol- 
diers of  Massafluisetts  has  lirfii  hoMorcd  hy  a  rc|ic:il 
of  i\[assachlisctt.s'  disfrani-liisini;;  lau-  as  aiiplie'il  to 
them. 

Mr.  Boyiiton  was  tlie  ailvoeatc  of  sutl'rage  and  re- 
fiirms  in  money;  was  without  any  larL'e  organized 
party  like  the  Demoeratie  and  Itcpiildiean,  yet  reeeiv- 
eil  ten  thousand  three  liuudml  votes.  Kiglit  thou- 
-and  legal  votes  under  Tiiilnl  States  laws  were  ex- 
'  hided  by  Massaeluisetts.  .\  large  number  of  illegal 
votes  were  counted  for  Loringr,  ulio  claimed  a  few 
score  vote.s  more  as  illegally  allowed  him.  The  South 
denied'  the  excuse  of  jrassacliusetts  nullifying  the 
amendment.  Both  old  parties  united  against  Boyii- 
ton unless  he  would  join  them. 

In  1885  Mr.  Boynton,  at  the  Worce-tcr  Conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  made  an  earnest  protest 
of  the  duty  of  jrassachusetts  to  obey  the  f.iurteenlh 
amendment  of  the  ('(institution.  That  year  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Constitution  was  amended  to  conform 
to  the  national  sufVrage  hiw  ;  but  as  it  required  two 
years  and  a  submission  to  the  people  and  two-thirds 
majority  every  step,  it  has  since  liy  a  lew  votes  lieen 
defeated  in  the  House  after  passing  the  Senate  ;  but 
the  end  is  certain — either  the  national  Constitution 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  the  States  in  the  Union  or  suf- 
frage abandoned,  and  the  sooner  Ma.ssacbusetts  obeys 
the  Constitution  will  she  be  able  to  ask  a  similar 
compliance  by  the  Southern  Stales, — no  (juestion  is 
more  vital  than  sulfrage. 


oKIN    W.MIKEX. 

Orin  Warren,  at  this  lime,  IXXS,  is  the  principal 
physician  in  the  town  of  Wist  .Nenlinry. 

An  account  of  his  ancestry  and  early  liH-  is  fur 
nished  by  two  family  friends,  whose  di'scriplions  are 
so  graphic  ttiat  ptirts  of  each  paper  will  be  given 
verbatim. 

"  The  suliject  of  this  sketch  was  horn  in  I'"rveburg, 
Oxford  County,  Jfe.,  January  2(1,  l.S.'i;!,  of  American 
parents,  and  tradition  h;tlh  it  that  in  early  days  liis 
paternal  ancestors  were  of  a  w:irlike  peojile,  who,  for 
some  political  offence,  were  driven  from  .Scotland  into 


Wales.  Thence,"  .some  of  the  family '•  embarked  for 
the  New  World  of  America." 

The  early  death  of  Dr.  Warren's  grandparents  cut 
olf  the  source  of  further  information,  and  we  are  only 
able  to  gather  that  they  were  a  religions  people  of  the 
Baptist  jiersuasion  and  hard-working  farmeis." 

His  mother's  ancestry  is  describe<l  as  ''  rurittiii  of 
the  most  straitest  sect."  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Klder  Brewster, of  "  ^Mayflower",  and  Plymouth  fame 

Tliat  the  grttndfathcr  and  grandmother  were  of  a 
hardy  ami  iletermined  stock  goes  without  saying, 
wlien  we  know  tliat  al>out  the  year  17!IL'  they  mount- 
eil  their  Injrscs,  and,  witli  one  little  cliild,  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  started  from  Shirley, 
Afass.,  following  a  bridle-path  for  scores  of  miles  to 
the  then  district  of  Maine.  Settling  upon  a  farm  in 
Fryehui'g,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saco  River,  they  coaxed 
from  the  soil  a  living,  and  brought  up,  witli  good  re- 
ligious ami  educational  |irivileges,  a  family  of  eleven 
children. 

Dr.  Warren's  parents  both,  at  limes,  earned  a  liv- 
ing as  teachers  of  district  .schools,  his  father  at  one 
time  occuiiying  an  unused  cooper's  shop  for  a  school- 
room, and  his  mother  acting  as  pedagogue  in  half  of 
a  barn,  left  vacant  for  school  purposes. 

Of  hardy  and  self-reliant  extraction,  these  )iarents 
asked  of  the  world  only  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest 
living  for  themselves  and  their  seven  cliildreii.  Con- 
sequently Dr.  Warren  was  early  taught  that  to  labor 
was  honorable,  and  that  at  school  or  at  home  there 
was  always  business  to  be  attendeil  to. 

Theother  friend  writes  of  Dr.  Warren  as  one  "  boru 
of  parents  who  gained  a  competency  by  their  untiring 
industry,  economy  and  energy;  the  children  were 
largely  tlie  fortunate  rtcipients  ;  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  were  theirs,  without  encour- 
agement to  anything  of  superlluous  indulgence. 
Self-sacrifice,  enterprise,  di'v.itioii  to  riglit  and  duty 
were  characteristics  prominent  in  tlie  lives  of  Dr. 
\\'arren's  parents. 

"  A  full  determination  to  give  all  the  members  of 
their  household  such  religions  and  Intellectual  [U'iv  i- 
leges  as  should  be  favoialile  lo  their  early  ilevelop- 
ment,  and  secure  to  them  the  highest  possible  good 
for  tlieir  lives  and  the  future,  was  iiilly  evident. 

"The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  fourth  in  a  merry 
and  mnsiciil  grou|i  of  seven,  and  well  calculated  for  a 
leader  in  mirth  and  song.  Naturally  of  a  cheerful 
disjio>ilion,  the  bright  side  of  life  was  peculiarly  his, 
and  uord.s  of  courage  and  good  cheer  fell  from  his 
l.|.s." 

This  statement  is  indorsed  later  by  the  words  of  his 
wih',  who  says,  in  reganl  lo  this  checi'liil  teinpcra- 
ment:  "  It  has  been  a  great  hel[i  to  him  in  the  trying 
life  he  has  had.'' 

The  friend  continues:  In  the  ipiiel  and  cultured 
village  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  was  his  homr  ;  the  place, 
embo.somed  among  the  hills,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
strangely  crooked  ami   idcturesqiie  Saco,  is   lieautiful 
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for  situation,  and  readily  reminds  one  of  tlie  trutliful 
poem,  commencing, — 

"  J'roin  Agioochook's  granite  steeps." 

Tlie  educational  advantages  of  Fryeburg  have  been 
for  a  long  aerie.s  of  years  superior,  as  Dartmoutli  and 
Bowdoin  have  supplied  active  and  efficient  principals 
for  its  far-famed  academy,  where  Dr.  Warren  pursued 
a  thorough  course  of  study. 

Notwithstanding  his  noteworthy  ancestry,  his  favor- 
able surroundings  and  helpful  early  associations,  there 
was  much  left  for  him  to  accomplish  by  his  own  ap- 
plication, zeal  and  perseverance,  and  that  these  were 
wisely  directed,  his  subsequent  career  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  abundantly  attests. 

Dr.  Warreu  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1854 
with  Dr.  C.  H.  Dana,  in  Laporte,  Pa.,  continued  with 
Dr.  Towle,  of  Fryeburg,  and  in  the  Portland  School 
of  Medicine.  He  pursued  his  studies  further  by  at- 
tending two  courses  of  lectures  at  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  and  two  more  courses  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated, 
INIarch  9,  IS.'iS.  He  spent  one  season  at  Deer  Island 
Hospital,  Boston  Harbor.  He  came  to  West  New- 
bury to  reside  July  li,  18.59. 

On  June  5, 1860,  he  was  married,  at  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
to  Eliza  A.  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Eliza 
Sawyer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  ISiil. 

This  year,  18(51,  is  memorable  for  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Civil  War,  by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  call  of  the  President  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  to  put  down  the  insurrection  was  altogether 
inadequate,  and  was  followed  by  other  calls  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  Rebellion  was  made  evident.  The 
loyal  people  arose  as  one  man  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  all  the  States,  to  save  the  country  from  division. 

Young  men  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
physicians  fresh  from  their  medical  studies,  or  having 
already  begun  ])ra(tico,  were  anxious  to  do  their  part 
in  the  good  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  expe- 
rience in  surgery,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
the  pain  of  separation  from  their  dear  friends  at 
home. 

Dr.  Warren  was  one  who  responded  to  the  nation's 
call. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12,  l.S(il,  he  received 
an  order  to  report  to  Surgeon-General  Dale  at  the 
State-House,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  afternoon.  That 
afternoon  he  started  for  Annapolis,  Md.,  commissioned 
as  a.ssistant  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.  He  left  Annapolis  with  Burnside's 
expedition  for  Roanoke  Island,  January,  1862.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Roanoke,  February  8, 
1862,  and  at  that  of  Ncwbern,  .March  14th;  also  at 
that  of  Camden,  April  19th,  where  lie  was  left  with 
the  wounded  and  taken  a  prisoner. 

A  week  alter  this  Dr.  Warren  and  his  patients  were 
sent,  via  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  to  Nortblk,  where 


the  wounded  were  paroled  and  sent  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  the  doctor  was  unconditionally  released  by 
General  Huger,  of  the  Confederate  army. 

"  This  was  the  day,"  writes  Dr.  Warren,  "  after  the 
memorable  battle  between  the  '  Merrimac '  and  the 
'  Monitor.'  I  was  invited  on  board  tlie  '  Monitor  '  by 
the  officers,  who  were  in  hopes  that  I  had  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  of  the  '  Merrimac'  " 

It  seems  the  place  to  introduce  here  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Surgeon-General  Dale  to  Dr.  John 
Flint,  dated  March  17,  1862  :  "  I  send  you  here  the 
following  item  from  a  letter  of  the  hospital  steward  of 
the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  From 
the  11th  of  February  to  the  6th  of  March  the  pa- 
tients were  under  the  immediate  care  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  O.  Warren,  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts, who  labored  night  and  day,  using  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  often  depriving  himself  of  comfort 
that  the  wounded  should  have  what  they  needed." 

This  was  done  at  the  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  on  his  return  from  Roanoke,  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  Dr.  Warren's  devotedness  and 
efficiency. 

"Depriving  himself  of  comfort"  was  not  a  senti- 
mental compliment.  Subsisting  for  three  days  on  a 
hard-tack  and  a 'sweet-potato,  while  attending  to  the 
wounded,  required  much  forgetfulness  of  self 

Dr.  Warren  returned  to  his  regiment  as  soon  as  a 
transport  left  for  Newbern.  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  was  taken  ill  with  dysentery,  which  continued 
long  after  his  retirement  from  the  army. 

Early  in  June  he  received  a  letter  from  Adjutant- 
General  Schouler,  stating  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  and  received  a  commission  as 
surgeon,  dated  June  9,  1862,  in  the  Thirty-third  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

On  November  30,  1862,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  Second  Division,  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Steinwehr,  and  December  18,  1862, 
was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  for  the  same  division. 

On  account  of  impaired  health,  before  mentioned, 
Dr.  Warren  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  .\pril 
1,  1863,  and  returned  to  West  Newbury  to  practice 
his  profession  and  regain  his  liealth.  Dr.  RobinsoDj 
who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  promi- 
iifiit  [diysiciaii  of  the  place,  was  now  aged  and  in  de- 
clining health,  though  with  sound  mind  andjudgment. 
September  2,  1863,  he  "  rested  from  his  labors."  Dr. 
Warren  had  Dr.  Robinson's  approval  and  succeeded 
to  much  of  his  practice. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  the  country  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land that  all  men  well  read  in  the  science  of  med- 
cine  and  skilled  in  surgery  do  not  go  to  the  large 
cities  to  practice. 

The  sphere  of  a  country  physician  is  not  a  small 
one  if  he  improve  his  opportunities,  as  his  practice  is 
not  confined  to  one  town,  but  he  has  a  circuit  .some- 
times for  miles  around.  lie  can  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  easy  access  to  the  great  centres  of  busi- 
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ness  and  literiUiiiv,  which  \v;is  (U-iii-d  In  liis  I'athciN  in 
the  profession  siniihirly  sitMiitcd.  Th(jU{^h  he  must 
drive  many  weary  niih'S  in  liis  rounds  of  visits,  lie 
has  beautiful  seenery  to  enjoy  and  pure  air  to  refresh 
him  after  iryin<j;  watehcs  in  the  sick-rooms. 

The  ancient  respect  for  the  ollice  of  tlie  pliysieiau 
has  not  entirely  faded  out  from  the  country  towns, 
and  ill  many  instances  among  our  intelliirent  p'>ople 
"our  doctor"  becomes  the  honoreil  friend  of  families 
he  has  visited  for  years. 

Dr.  Warren  broiiirht  from  tlie  army  to  West  New- 
bury more  experience  in  surii;ery  than  he  could  have 
acquired  in  many  years  as  a  general  prai'titioner.  Me 
has  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  skillful 
physician  and  surgeon.  lie  is  remarkable  for  atten- 
tion and  kindness  to  his  patients. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  his  truth  and  integ- 
rity ari'  held  by  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells 
are  shown  by  the  trusts  committed  to  liim  in  various 
business  matters  of  importance,  and  aUo  liy  bis  elec- 
tion to  tlie  ollice  of  Ucpn'scntativc  to  the  (ieneral 
Court  of  Miissachnsctts  from  the  di>lrict  in  which 
West  Newbury  is  situated. 

This  latter  ollice  he  would  not  have  .icceptcd  lia<l 
not  he  required  relaxation  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession.  He  became  a  member  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  May,  l.S7().  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Post  151  of  G.  A.  K. 

Dr.  Warren  has  an  extensive  practice  and  a  [)leas- 
ant  home  in  the  Western  Parish,  where  his  wife  and 
only  daughter  assist  him  gracefully  in  his  social  duties. 

May  he  long  be  blessed  with  liealth  and  prosperity 
to  continue  the  good  work  of  "  healing  the  sick,"  in 
which  he  has  been  so  faithful  and  so  much  respected 
and  esteemed. 


JCI.Il'IIAI.KT    E.MEliY. 

Kliphalet  Kmery  was  born  in  that  part  of  Newbury 
which  is  now  West  Newbury,  J^eptember  5,  1781,  and 
w;is  the  son  of  Nathailiel  and  Sarah  (Short)  Kmery,  of 
that  town.  He  was  Iiorn,  lived  and  died  on  the  pa- 
ternal estate,  on  wliiidi  his  first  American  ancestor, 
John  Kmery,  settled  on  his  arrival  from  luigland, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  estate  was 
preserved  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  during  thf'  life 
of  Mr.  Kmery,  and  has  descended  froiu  him  unimpair- 
ed to  ills  heirs.  His  education  was  that  of  a  farmer's 
son,  such  as  the  common  schools  of  Newbury  furnish- 
ed, with  the  added  advantages  derived  fVom  a  course 
of  study  in  Duninier  Academy. 

His  chosen  jirofession  was  thatof  a.  farmer,  inspired 
partly  by  the  ambition  to  own  and  improve  his  ances- 
tral acres  and  partly  by  the  natural  tastes  for  agri- 
culture which  he  had  iiilierited  with  his  land.  Pos- 
sessing the  habits  of  industry,  accuracy,  thoroughness, 
promptness  and  fidelity,  guided  by  a  quick  and  sound 
intelligence,  lie  stood  through  life  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  farmers  of  the  countv  ami  State. 


Nor  clid  he  periuit  the  bounds  ol  bis  possessions  to 
limit  his  vision  and  narrow  his  mind.  Public  ali'airs, 
those  of  his  town,  of  his  State  and  of  the  nation,  were 
subjects  to  which  he  a]q)lied  his  mind,  and  wbiidi,  in 
their  turn,  expanded  and  slnMigtlicni  cl  his  intellect. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  I'.oard  of  Selectmen  of  West 
Newbury,  after  its  incorporation  in  ISlSt,  from  1821  to 
LSoJi,  with  the  cxcejition  of  thirteen  scattering  years. 
In  IS2'.t-.'iI  and  l8:-!4  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  I  OIK  r.il  Court,  ami  in  all  matters  atfecting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  his  town  he  was  active  and 
iiilluenlial.  He  was  especially  active  during  the  war, 
though  then  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  man,  and  the 
financial  condition  of  West  Newbury  during  that 
trying  period  owed  much  of  its  soundness  to  his 
sagacity  antl  skill.  One  who  knew  him  well  said  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  "  that  he  died  beloved  by  his 
friends,  respected  by  his  townsmen  and  all  who  knew 
him;  and  that  his  record  was  that  of  a  faithful,  up- 
right and  honest  man." 

He  married,  April  4,  1820,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Kev. 
Moses  Hale,  of  ISoxford,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
.Mo.-es  Hale,  ot  West  Newbury.  Companions  in  mar- 
ried life  for  many  years,  the.v  were  not  long  separated 
by  the  hand  of  death.  Mrs.  lOmery  died  March  4, 
181;",,  and  her  husband  April  20,  ISil!). 


CHAPTKI!     CXLVIII. 
IIAVKRHILL. 

MY    HON     JOHN    1!.    D.   COiiSWELL. 

llinrhill,   Kn.jluul,  ,i„d  the   Kmda. 

The  Indian  name  of  Haverhill  was  Pentuckett. 
The  early  Knglish  settlers  called  it  Haverhill,  in  com- 
pliment to  their  first  minister,  Kev.  John  Ward, 
whose  family  had.  for  several  generations,  been  iden- 
tified with  the  town  of  Haverhill  in  Kngland.  The 
New  Kngland  town  long  since  surpassed  its  original 
in  importance.  Within  a  few'  years  there  has  been  a 
pleasant  intendiange  of  hospitality  between  jiromi- 
nent  representatives  of  tlu^  old  town  and  descendants 
from  the  first  settlers  id"  the  new. 

Haverhill  in  i'aiglaud  is  situated  partly  in  Sufiblk 
and  partly  in  ICssex  County,  wITudi  have  long  been 
distinguished  by  the  zeal  for  Protestantism  cherished 
and  manifested  in  their  towns  and  villages.  Indeed, 
the  spirit  of  non-conformity  ran  riot  there  during  the 
(!o!iimonw-ealth.  August,  1041,  an  order  was  published 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  taking  away  all  scan- 
dalous i)ictures  out  of  churches.  William  Dowsing, 
of  Stratford,  was  Parliamentary  visitor  of  Siillidk 
churches,  under  warrant  from  the  Karl  of  IManchester, 
general  of  the  Kastern  Counties.   January  6,  1643,  he 
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was  at  Haverhill.  "He  broke  down,"  he  says, 
"about  one  hundred  superstitious  pictures;  seven 
Fryars  hugging  a  nun  ;-tlie  picture  of  God  and  Christ; 
and  divers  other  very  super.'^titious  ;  and  two  hundred 
liad  been  break  down  before  I  came.  We  took  away  the 
Popish  inscriptions  .  .  .  and  we  beat  down  a 
great  stone  cross  on  the  top  of  the  church."  On  that 
day,  John  Ward  was  ministering,  peacefully  and 
profitably,  in  the  little  hamlet  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac. 

The-  English  Haverhill  is  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Cambridge  and  fifty  northeast  of  London.  In 
1887  it  had  a  population  of  3684,  having  nearly 
trebled  during  the  present  century.  Its  principal  in- 
dustry is  a  manufactory  of  cheeks,  cottons  and  fus- 
tians, carried  on  in  the  Chauntry  Mills.  It  has  a 
market  on  Wednesday.  The  places  of  worship  are 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal,  the  old  Independent,  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  Primitive  Methodist,  Baptist 
Chapel,  Gospel  lloom.  Municipal  functions  are 
administered  according  to  the  English  complicated 
system,  by  local  school  and  burial  boards,  the  Petty 
Sessions  and  the  County  Court. 

The  voluntary  associations  are  not  unlike,  at  least 
in  name,  those  with  which  the  American  town  is 
familiar.  There  is  a  Literary  Institute ;  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  a  local  parliament  in  connec- 
tion with  it ;  a  Choral  Union  ;  a  Practicing  Society  ; 
the  Liberal  Association  ;  Bible  and  Blanket  Societies ; 
the  Maternal  Institute;  a  Book  Club;  Burial  and 
Benefit  Societies;  the  Odd  Fellows;  Ancient  Shep- 
herds, Ancient  Druids,  Good  Templars,  Bands  of 
Hope,  Brass  and  String  Bands,  Banks,  penny  and 
other  ;  Cricket  and  Foot-ball  Clubs,  a  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade.     Lastly,  there  are  local  poets,  who  sing  : 

"On  the  green  turt,  in  verdant  paths  and  vales. 
With  cowslips  washed  by  many  a  gurgling  rill, 
Grows  the  pale  primrose  in  eeqnestered  dale;;, 
With  eglantines,  adorn  fair  Haverhill." 

And  so  on  through  many  stanzas. 

The  Wards,  who  thus  become  a  link  between  the 
Haverhills  of  old  and  new  Essex,  were  an  able  and 
high-spirited  family.  John  Ward,  the  first,  who 
graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  ])reached  at 
Haverhill  and  afterwards  at  Bury.  He  Wiis  suspend- 
ed by  his  bishop  "  for  not  yielding  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice." After  suspension,  he  returned  to  Haverhill, 
where  he  died,  October,  15!)S.  Upon  a  mural  tab- 
let in  the  chancel  of  the  church  in  which  he  preach- 
ed, there  is  said  to  be  a  quaint  inscriiition  in  Latin, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

*'  Grant  some  of  knowledge  greater  store  : 
More  learned  some  in  teaching  ; 
Yet  fi'W  in  life  did  lighten  more, 

None  thundered  more  in  jireachiiig." 

This  "  Painful  minister,"  as  he  was  styled,  had 
three  sons, — Samuel,  Nathaniel  and  John,  all  in  the 
Church,    of   whom,     according    to     Fuller     in    his 


"Worthies,"  people  used  to  say  that  "all  of  them 
put  together  would  not  make  up  his  abilities." 

Nathaniel  Ward,  the  second  son,  born  at  Haverhill 
about  1578,  died  minister  at  Shenfield,  E«sex,  Eng- 
land, about  11552.  He  graduated  at  the  Cambridge 
University  in  1603,  and  was  bred  a  lawyer  ;  traveled 
on  the  Continent  in  Russia  and  Denmark,  in  the 
company  of  certain  mercliantg;  devoted  himself  to 
divinity,  and  became  rector  of  Standon  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Company  in  1630.  Brought  before  Archbishop 
Laud  for  non-conformity  in  1631  and  silenced  in 
1633,  he  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Agawam  or  Ipswich,  r< sign- 
ing in  1636,  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  the 
year  following  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  General  Court  availed  itself  of  his  former 
legal  studies  and  great  experience,  [for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  the  first  code  of 
laws  established  in  New  England.  It  embodied  the 
fundamental  declarations  of  Magna  Charta,  which, 
expanded  and  more  precisely  expressed,  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780. 
At  the  close  of  1646,  Nathaniel  Ward  returned  to 
England.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  at 
London  his  famous  politico-religious  tract,  "  The 
Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam."  He  preached  before 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England.  Able,  satirical  and  eccen- 
tric, he  is  especially  entitled  to  mention  in  this  place, 
as  the  originator  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Haverhill. 

John  Ward,  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  a  man  of  very 
diflerent  character,  perhaps  more  attractive.  He  was 
born  November  5,  1606,  probably  at  Haverhill, 
though  possibly  at  Ipswich,  England.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1621!  and  of 
A.M.  in  1630.  He  came  to  America  in  1639,  and  ap- 
parently made  his  home  for  a  time  in  Ipswich,  with 
or  near  his  father.  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  his- 
tory, under  date  of  February  29,  1641,  mentions  the 
arduous  journey  from  Piscataqua  to  Agamenticus 
(now  York,  Me.,)  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  with  three 
others,  "  Who  was  to  be  entertained  for  their  min- 
ister,' and  though  it  be  but  six  miles,  yet  they  lost 
their  way  and  wandered  two  days  and  one  night 
without  food  or  fire,  in  the  snow  and  wet.  But  God 
heard  their  prayers."  Probably  it  was  not  so  much 
this  rough  experience  as  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
father,  whicli  prevented  Mr.  Ward's  settlement  in 
Agamenticus,  and  brought  him  to  Haverhill,  where 
he  probably  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
autumn  of  1641.  He  liad  already  had  experience  in 
the  ministry  in  England.  Cotton  Mather  has  drawn 
his  picture  with  great  detail  in  the  Magnalia.  He 
describes  him  as  "learned,  ingenious  and  religious. 
He  was  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, a  strong   memory,  a  facetious  con  versa- 
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tion,  an  exact  jjiaiuinariaii,  an  r\|KTt  |phy>iriaii,  ami, 
wliicli  wa.s  thu  Ui\i  ni  all,  a  llidniugh  divine;  lull, 
wliioli  rarely  happens,  these  emliiwineiils  cil  liis  niiml 
were  aeeuiiipanieU  with  a  most  healthy,  lianly  ami 
ajtile  coiistitiilioii  of  hody,  wliieh  erialih'il  him  In 
make  nothiii};' of  walkinj;  on  liidt  a  jimrney  as  hing; 
as  thirty  miles  together.  Hiich  was  the  blessing  ol 
(io<l  tipon  his  religi<nis  cdiieatioii,  that  he  was  not 
only  restrained  from  the  viees  of  ininiorality  in  all 
Ills  younger  days,  but  als(j  inclined  unto  all  virtmius 
Mictions." 

The  learned  ('otton  proceeds  to  charac(eri/e  this 
4ithletie  and  aecom[ilislied  young  ICnglish  divine  as 
also  modest  and  retiring,  temperate  in  diet  and  sleep, 
sober  in  apparel,  dutifid  and  generous  to  his  parents 
not  ambitious  of  public  display,  hut  tndy  unostenta- 
tious, and  prudent  In  managing  the  all'airs  of  his 
church  and  parish,  ever  seeking  the  best  ad\iee  and 
guided  by  it.  "Through  his  humility  and  reservatiuji, 
it  came  to  pass  tliat,  as  he  chose  to  begin  liis  ministry 
in  old  Kngland  at  a  very  small  plai-e,  thus  when  he 
oame  to  New  England  he  chose  to  settle  with  a  new 
plantation  where  lie  could  expect  none  but  small 
eircumstances  all  his  days." 

It  isciuite  easy  to  believe  that  so  admirable  a  person, 
thus  pleiitiriiUy  endowed  with  gills  and  graces,  both  of 
.soul  and  body,  might  have  entered  into  a  prcjtitable 
uiatrinujnial  alliance.  We  are  mil  iherefore  surprised 
when  we  learn  that  John  Ward  "  had  great  oilers  oi' 
rich  marriages  in  England.  Vet  he  chose  to  marry  a 
meaner  person  whom  e.^emplary  [dety  had  recommend- 
ed." II'  that  were  the  only  consideration  entering  in- 
to tiie  young  Puritan  minister's  scheme  oflile,  it  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  love-match.  I'.iit,  although 
slie  was  so  unsjiaring  of  his  tanks  "that  he  would 
compare  lier  to  an  accusing  conscience,"  and  althougli 
"  she  would  ofien  put  upon  him  the  duties  of  secret 
fasts,  yet  slie  ever  pleased  him  wonderfully,  lielived 
with  her  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  such  a  happy 
liarmony,  that  when  she  ilied  he  professed  that  in  all 
this  time  he  never  had  received  one  displeasing  word 
or  look  from  her.  When  she  met  with  anything  in 
reading  that  she  coiinled  singularly  agreeable,  she 
would  still  impart  itunto  him.  For  wdiicli  cause,  when 
he  lost  his  mate,  he  caused  these  words  to  be  fairly 
written  over  his  table-board — '  /«  Liii/ciidn  ('(impiii-f, 
Vitce  iSjiiitutiiii  Compleat  Orbiis'  "  an  apparent  aband- 
onment to  grief  of  tlie  future  span  of  li(e  hardly  con- 
sistent with  tlie  severe  self-constraint  previously 
ascribed  to  him.  "  And  there  is  this  memorable  pass- 
age to  be  ailded.  While  she  was  a  maid  there  was 
ensured  unto  her  the  revenue  of  a  parsonage  worth 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  case  tliat  she 
married  a  minister.  And  all  this  had  been  given  to 
our  Ward,  in  case  he  had  conformed  unto  the  doubt- 
ful matters  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  left  all 
the  allurements  and  enjoyments  of  Kngland,  choosing 
rather  to  sutler  atlliction  with  the  people  of  Cod  in  a 
•wilderness." 


The  "  meaner  person,"  who  neveitheless  would 
have  bioiiglil  such  c.iinlorlable  prilrniieiil  to  licr  lius. 
Iiaiid,  if  be  had  been  eonteiit<-d  lo  abide  an  amenable 
clergyman  ol  iheChunh  of  Kngland,  was  .Vlice  Kd- 
miinds,  thus,  according  to  Collon  Malher's  testimony, 
ipiile  aide  toe.Kcrt  a  higlily  In  n.  lieial  intlueiice  in  her 
own  hoiisehcdd.  Their  children  were  two, — .Mary,  who 
married  ISenjamin  Woodbridge,  and  I-'di/.abeth,  who 
married  Nathaniel  8altonstall,  first  ol  Jpswiehand 
allerwards  id'  Haverhill.  I'.olh  ol  these  daughters 
had  ehililren,  and  among  llic  ileseendants  of  John 
Ward,  the  lirst  Haverhill  minisler,  have  been  and  are 
some  id'  the  ablest  men  and  some  ol  the  biightest  and 
most  benevolent  women  id' New  Jvngland. 

Alice  Edmunds  Ward  died  at  JlaverhiU,  March  24, 
1G80.  .lohii  Ward,  seventy-four  years  old  and  deei)ly 
stricken  by  the  loss  of  his  companion  in  e.xile,  made 
his  will  on  the  27tli  of  May  following,  fsaiil  the  aged 
minister: 

•■  o  L,.nl,  int..  tl.y  liuiula  ciiiniit  I  my  spirit.  (V.i/o  l.ui,jni,h,  ii,lt;  fed 
l.u„.i,ttite.  I  giv,.  tu  mj  bi-luvi-.l  w.n,  liuiijii.  Wo...1Ijm,Ik.-,  aii.l  to  my 
l.i-luvftl  il;i\iL:liti-r,  Jli.r.v,  liis  wilV,  uiiu  iiiiivill  ul  hin.l,  cuntaiiiinsc  thirty 
iu'ics,  more  ur  k-ss,  lying  iitttlie  nuiwust  c-ml  of  tlit-  towne  of  Ilavi-rliill, 
in  N.  I.;nsUiml.  ...  I  give  to  my  bclovi-.l  son,  .Nalli'.  Siiltonstall, 
iinil  to  my  b.-love.l  .laughter  Kli/ahuth,  his  wife,  my  hoiisf  an.l  land 
luljuiningthfieto,  commonly  calkil  tin-  house  lott,  lying  in  Ilin  t..«u  of 
llaVflhill.  .  .  .  Lastly,  I  constitute  and  aii|i.3ynt  my  btl.n.'.l  s.iii, 
Sallonstall,  the  Kxecutor  of  this,  my  last  ttill  and  lestaiiu-nt." 

Tlie  instrument,  however,  was  not  ajiparently  exe- 
cuted till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 


liev.  lienjamin  It.df'e,  ol'  Newbury,  the  colleague 
and  successor  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  ministry,  ctime  lo 
Haverhill  in  the  latter  |iart  of  l(J8!t,  having  been 
chaplain  to  the  forces  sent  to  Falmouth,  Me.,  from 
.luly  1-t  to  November  H  in  that  year. 

Cotton  Mather  loved  to  color  his  characters  highly, 
for  good  or  evil,  lint  .lolin  W.trd,  of  I  laverhill,  was 
undoubtedly  a  pious,  prudent,  exemplary  ideigyman. 
Jle  retainetl  the  re.s]iect  and  allection  oi  the  people 
during  his  long  pastorate  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  his  learning,  virtues  and  sacriiices  became  to 
them  a  standard  of  what  a  Christian  minister  should 
be  anil  snti'er,  if  need  were.  The  town  records,  if 
read  between  the  lines,  would  indicale  that  .Mr.  Wtird 
was  ca])able  of  certain  demonstralions  of  high  sjiirit 
in  his  old  age,  when  tirrangemenls  were  in  progress 
aboni  the  scltlement  to  be  made  for  .Mr.  liolfe. 
Cotton  Mather  would  liave  regarded  them  as  only 
the  pro|)er  expression  of  dignity  inhering  in  the 
priesthood.  Mr.  Rolfe,  on  tlie  day  of  his  ordination, 
could  s;iy  of  his  deceased  predcces.sor :  " 'J'hese  lour 
years  |)ast  have  been  the  hapjiiest  itnd  nmsl  ]irolitable 
to  me  of  my  wliole  life.  1  have  bad  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  the  ailiaonilions  of  a  father 
and  friend,  and  an  example  <  oii...|aiil  ly  belore  me  of 
nndissembled  virtue,  ardent  piety  ami    Imriiing  zeal." 
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And  so  we  may  well  permit  the  author  of  the  "  Mag- 
nali'i"  to  conclude  his  panegyric:  "This  diligent 
servant  of  the  Lord-  Jesus  Christ  continued,  under 
and  against  many  temptations,  watching  over  his 
flock  at  Haverhill  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  Jacob 
continued  with  his  unkle — yea,  for  as  many  years  as 
there  are  Sabbaths  in  the  year.  On  November  19, 
1G93,  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  entering  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  lus  age,  the  only  one  that  ever 
was,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  preached  in  this 
country  at  such  an  age.  On  December  27th  he  went 
ofl'  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  first  generation." 
Had  Cotton  Mather  personally  known  the  patriarch 
of  Haverhill?  He  might  eiisily  have  done  so,  for  he 
was  about  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  Mr.  Ward 
died,  and  had  been  for  more  than  eight  years  joint 
pastor  with  his  father,  Increase  Slather,  of  the  North 
Church  in  Boston. 

Samuel  Sewall,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
entered  in  his  diary  comforting  news  about  Mr. 
Ward's  health,  received  from  "Son  .Saltonstall,"  at 
the  Council  chamber  in  Boston,  now  recorded,  under 
date  of  "  December  28,  1693-4,  j\Ir.  Ward,  of  Haver- 
hill, is  buried,  87  years  old." 

That  loyal  and  beloved  son  of  Haverhill,  John  G. 
W^hittier,  in  his  "  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal,"  describes  a  supposed  journey  of  his  heroine 
with  her  relatives,  the  Rawsons,  of  Newbury,  to  make 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  in  Haver- 
hill, where  they  are  ctitertained  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating not  only  refined  hospitality,  but  a  condition 
of  high  comfort,  if  not  affluence.  There  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  venerable  minister,  John  Ward.  Such  a  visit, 
in  the  world  of  actual  events,  must  have  been  made 
earlier  than  1()79,  if  at  all,  for  on  the  1st  of  July  in 
that  year  the  unfortunate  Rebecca  Rawson  was  mar- 
ried in  Boston  to  the  pretended  Sir  Thomas  Hale, 
and  undertook  her  unfortunate  voyage  to  England. 

In  1679  the  first  meeting-house  of  Haverhill,  a  very 
small  and  rude  building,  was  standing  in  the  burial- 
ground  now  more  pretentiously  called  Pentucket 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Ward  and  his  son-in-law,  Saltonstall, 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  possibly  in  the 
same  house.  There  was  the  estate,  "  commonly  called 
the  house-lott,"  which  Mr.  Ward  gave  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband  by  will,  and  which  had 
been  granted  to  Mr.  Ward  by  the  town  of  Haverhill. 
For  something  like  a  century  after,  generous  hospital- 
ity was  administered  there  by  his  prosperous  and 
somewhat  aristocratic  descendants.  The  estate  was 
long  known  as  "The  Buttonwoods," and  is  still  much 
admired  for  its  sightliness  and  beauty  of  prospect. 
Between  the  burial-ground  and  "The  Buttonwoods," 
on  Eastern  Avenue,  there  stands  (1887)  a  small  build- 
ing, which,  it  is  suggested  with  a  certain  semblance 
of  plausibility,  was  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Ward. 
It  was  doubtless  erected  either  by  him  or  his  immedi- 
ate successors  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  very  different  .structure  from  the  homes 


of  the  wcll-benefieed  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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What  Scieiitit!.t  nnj  n/  Ike  Geolotjij  of  the  Beghn—Tlie  I'minn  ami  the 
Flora  of  Haverhill. 

What  has  been  written  by  an  eminent  geologist  of 
another  locality  may  be  aptly  applied  to  Haverhill. 
Says  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
"  Memorial  History  of  Boston  :  '' 

"  The  topograpliy,  tlie  soils  ami  other  [ihysical  conditions  of  tlie  region 
about  Boston  depend,  in  a  very  intimate  way,  upon  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  district  in  which  they  lie.  The  physical  history  of  the  dis- 
trict is  closely  hound  up  with  that  of  all  Kaetern  New  Englantl.  At 
successive  times,  and  especially  Just  before  the  human  period,  and  possi- 
bly during  its  tii-st  stages  in  this  country,  the  land  was  deeply  buried 
beneath  a  sheet  of  ice.  During  the  hist  glacial  period,  and  perhaps  fre- 
quently in  the  recurrent  ice  times,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  record 
of  the  rocks,  the  ice-sheet  for  long  periods  overtopped  the  highest  of 
our  e.\isting  hills,  and  ground  away  the  rock-surface  of  the  country  as 
it  crept  onward  to  the  sea.  During  the  tiret  stage  of  the  last  ice-period, 
this  ice-sheet  was  certainly  over  two  thousand  feet  thick  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  ami  its  front  lay  in  the  sea  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Boston,  .\t  this  time  the  glacial  border  stretched  from  New  York  to 
the  far  North,  in  an  ice-wall  that  lay  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
shores,  hiding  all  traces  of  the  land  beneath  its  mass. 

"These  successive  ice  sheets  rested  on  a  surface  of  rock,  already  much 
varied  bj  the  metamorphism  and  dislocations  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. Owing  to  the  fact  that  ice  cuts  more  powerfully  in  the  valleys 
than  on  the  ridges,  and  more  effectually  on  the  soft  than  on  the  hard 
rocks,  these  ice-sheets  carved  this  surface  into  an  amazing  variety  of 
valleys,  pits  and  depressions  We  get  some  idea  of  the  irreguLarity  of 
these  rock-carTings  from  the  fretted  nature  of  the  sea-coast  over  which 
the  ice-sheets  rode.  When  the  last  ice-sheet  melted  away,  it  left  on  the 
surface  it  had  worn  a  layer  of  rubbish  often  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  As  its  retreat  was  not  a  rout,  but  was  made  in  a  measured  way, 
it  often  built  lo[ig  irregular  walls  of  waste  along  the  lines  where  its 
march  was  delayed.    .     .    . 

"The  lower  part  of  the  Merrimac  Valley  is  a  mountain  trough  that 
iuis  been  similarly  carved  out,  and  there  are  others  traceable  still  further 
to  the  northward.     -     .     . 

"After  the  ice  had  lain  for  an  unknown  period  over  this  region,  cli- 
niatal  changes  caused  it  to  shrink  aw.ay  slowly  and  by  stages,  until  it 
disappeared  altogether.  As  it  disappeared  it  left  a  very  deep  mass  of 
waste,  which  was  distributed  in  an  irregular  way  over  the  service,  at 
some  places  much  deeper  than  at  others.  At  many  points  this  depth  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  feet." 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  in  Boston,  in  the 
Lowell  Institute  series,  on  the  "  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,"  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright  is  reported  aa 
saying  in  substance  : 

"In  connection  with  the  lines  of  drainage  of  New  England,  we  can 
beat  discuss  the  Kames.  This  is  a  Scotch  word  which  is  applied  to  the 
peculiar  gravel  ridges  found  in  many  regions  and  in  New  England  in 
abundance.  Their  formation  is  a  matter  of  much  discussion.  There 
are  no  large  barriers  separating  many  adjacent  water-sheds  in  \ew  Eng- 
land to-day,  and  ice-harri«ra  must  have  caused  great  changes  in  the 
river-beds  and  lines  of  drainage.  Hut  for  ice-barriers  the  Merrinuic 
would  enter  the  Atlantic  near  Boston  at  this  time.  The  t\ames  often 
extend  across  valleys,  following  down  the  slope  on  one  side  and  up  tiie 
other,  and  also  have  been  ingeniously  traced  across  lake  bottoms. 

"  Beside  the  glacial  terraces  of  our  present  stream,  we  have  in  the  so- 
called  Kamo  system  still  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  temponxrv 
lines  of  drainage,  determined  by  ice-t-arriers  during  the  continuance  of 
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th-»  glacial  periivl.  N'ew  Enjfland  is  grirlironetl  by  a  system  of  pravel 
ri  1-fS  deposited  l)y  glacial  streann,  to  a  great  extent  indepeliiient  of  the 
iiiiiiDr  fwatmvs  of  the  |>r"se:it  toiiograpliy.  In  tlitjse  ami  itl  the  terminal 
lu.iraiues  wo  Btinly  tho  skeleton  of  the  continental  ice-sheet  as  intelli- 
izriiily  us  the  auatotuist  can  atuily  the  skeleton  of  a  Uissectetl  animal." 

[ri  writing  oi' "  Pre-historic  Aiidover,"  in  Bailey's 
'  History  ofXortli  Aiulover,"  tliesame  learned  obser- 
ver (presumably)  says : 

"The  marks  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  Andovcr  are  open  to  inspection 
before  every  man's  iloor. 

"  A  later  glacial  deposit  (now  known  in  sciontiHc  circles  as  Kames)  is 
represented  in  A  udover  by  such  formations  as  '  Indian  Ridge.'  Kame  is 
a  Scottish  word,  meaning  sharp  ridge." 

Hills  about  Great  Pond  (Lake  Cochichawick)  are 
not,  as  might  be  expected,  rocky  elevations,  but  are 
vast  heap.s  of  imstratificd,  compact  clay,  containing 
scratched  pebbles  and  grave),  and  littered  over  with 
angular  boulders,  transported  I'roni  the  north.  These 
elevations  have  been  named  by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
"  Lenticular  Hills,"  from  their  peculiar  lens-shaped 
outline  as  seen  upon  the  distant  horizon.  This 
series  of  hills  continues  to  the  northeast,  as  far  as 
Portsmouth,  N.  H, 

Dr.  Hitchcock  wrote  in  1842  : 

■"Our  moraines  form  ridges  and  hills  of  almost  every  possible  shape. 
It  is  not  common  to  And  straight  ridges  for  a  considerable  distance. 
But  the  most  common  and  remarkable  aspect  assumed  by  these  eleva- 
tions is  that  of  a  collection  of  tortuous  ridges  and  roundeil  and  even 
conical  hills,  with  corresponding  depres-iions  between  them.  These  de. 
pressionsare  not  valleys,  which  might  have  been  produced  by  runniug 
water,  but  were  holes,  not  unfrequently  occupied  by  a  pond. 

"In  1874  the  writer  ascertained  that  this  belt  of  ridges  extended 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  town  of  ,\mlover.  Kames  frequently 
pass  over  the  lenticular  hills  where  their  height  is  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  descend  into  shallow  depressiims,  crossing  river  valleys 
without  ceremony.  Still  later  investig.ations  brought  to  light  a  parallel 
belt  of  gravel  ridges  reaching  the  sea  at  Beverly,  and  continuing  north 
through  Topstield,  Hoxford  and  Haverhill,  far  into  New  Hampshire. 

"In  passing  from  Andover  to  New  Brunswick,  the  traveller  crosses 
more  than  thirty  Kames. 

"These  are  all,  however,  less  clearly  defined  and  more  subject  to  in- 
terruption than  the  Andover  or  Havel'hill  series. 

"  The  most  probable  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  remarkable  ridges 
is  that  they  are  somewhat  of  the  character  of  medial  moraines  au<l  mark 
the  courses  of  the  surtaco  tJow  of  water  during  the  last  stages  of  tho 
melting  ice. sheet. 

"  Tho  ice  had  doubtless  been  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  and  when  the 
material  composing  the  Kames  w-aa  deposited,  still  filled  most  of  tho  de- 
pressions and  lingered  in  such  tmnsvei-so  valleys  as  that  which  the  Jler- 
rimack  follows  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Superficial  streams, 
swollen  by  tho  action  of  the  summer  sun,  would  at  that  period  (low  with 
great  violence,  during  the  hot  season,  and  their  course  would  be  marked 
by  vast  accumulations  of  coarse  gravel,  which  would  in  some  places  be 
lodged  in  the  channel,  in  others  spread  out  over  masses  of  ice.  Finally 
as  the  last  masses  of  the  lower  stratum  of  ice  melted,  tho  gravel  thcrcoii 
would  settle  down  from  tho  ice  (as  dirt  does  from  snow-drifts  in  the 
spring)  into  the  irregular  forms  in  which  wo  find  these  ridges. 

"  Hagget's  Pond  (.\ndoi  er)  doubtless  marks  a  depression  where  tho  ice 
lingered  while  a  Kamo. stream  deposited  In  a  temporary  lake  the  sand. 
plains  in  the  South  towards  Tewksbury.  Pomp's  Pond  was  preserved 
from  filling  up  by  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  .  .  .  The  basin  of  Oroat 
Pond,  in  North  Andover,  was  formed  in  a  different  manner.  In  this 
case  the  lake  is  hemmed  in  by  lenticular  hills,  one  of  which  partially 
dams  its  natural  outlet.  Lenticular  hills  have  also  in  many  places  below 
North  Andover  determined  tho  course  of  the  Merrimack  River." 

A  moraine  is  defined  to  be  "A  line  of  rock   and 
gravel  extending  along  the  sides  of  separate  glaciers, 
and  along  the  middle  part  of  glaciers  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  or  more  separate  ones." 
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Even  the  unlearned  can  apply  the.se  observations 
to  that  portion  of  the  Arerriraac  Valley  in  which 
Haverhill  is  situated,  and  especially  to  the  lake 
region  in  the  easterly  i)art  of  the  town,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Saltonstall  and  Kenoza. 

It  has  been  written  by  a  competent  observer  : 

"  The  changes  in  tho  fauna  of  the  region  immediately  surrounding 
Boston,  wrought  by  civilization,  are  merely  such  as  would  be  exijected 
to  occur  in  the  transformation  of  a  forest  wilderness  into  a  thickly  popu- 
lated district,  naiuely,  the  extirpation  of  all  the  larger  indigenous 
mammals  and  birds,  the  partial  extinction  of  many  others,  and  the  great 
reduction  in  numbers  of  nearly  all  forms  of  animal  life,  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic,  as  well  as  the  inlroiluction  of  various  domesticated  species 
aud  those  universal  pests  of  civilization,  the  house-rats  and  mice.  The 
oidy  other  introduced  species  of  importance  are  the  European  house- 
sparrow  and  a  few  species  of  noxious  insects." 

The  early  chroniclers  enumerate  among  the  animals 
of  this  region,  the  "  Lyon  "  (catamount  or  panther), 
the  bear,  moose,  deer,  porcupines,  raccoons,  beaver, 
marten  and  otter.  Wood  said  of  the  moose  :  "There 
be  not  many  of  these  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  forty 
miles  to  the  Northeast  there  be  great  store  of  them." 
All  these  animals  mostly  have  disappeared,  although 
rumors  occasionally  float  down  from  New  Hampshire  of 
gi'eat  sport  in  "  coon  hunts,"  and  abundance  of  deer 
are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  seasons  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Massachusetts.  "Smaller  species 
occur  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  like  the  muskrat, 
mink,  weasels,  shrews,  moles,  squirrels  and  the  vari- 
ous species  of  field  mice." 

The  great  auk  was  found  along  the  Lower  Merri- 
mac  w'hen  the  fathers  came,  and  its  bones  occur  in 
the  Indian  shell-heaps  at  Ipswich  and  along  the 
coast.  Swans  and  cranes  are  said  to  have  been 
abundant.  Of  the  former,  Morton  said,  "  there  are 
of  them  in  Merrimac  River  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  great  store  at  the  season  of  the  year."  For- 
merly there  were  great  quantities  of  sea-fowl,  as  far 
from  the  coast  as  Haverhill,  and  the  cry  of  the  bit- 
tern and  other  water  birds  is  still  to  be  heard  about 
the  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Geese, 
ducks  and  especially  pigeons,  were  in  vast  profusion 
in  the  early  day. 

Of  reptiles,  a  competent  writer  says,  in  reference  to 
this  vicinity: 

"The  antip.%thy  to  snakes,  which  so  generally  impels  their  destruc- 
tion  at  every  opportunity,  has  loft  few  of  them  in  comparison  with  their 
former  number.  The  rattlesnake,  the  only  dangerous  species,  found 
now  only  at  a  few  localities,  wim  formerly  much  nuire  generally  dis- 
persed. The  draining  of  ponds  aud  marshy  lands  has  greatly  circum- 
scribed the  haunts  of  frogs,  salamanders  and  tortoises,  which  at  many 
localities  have  become  nearly  extirpated." 

These  observations  are  certainly  correct  of  Haver- 
hill in  the  main  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  batrachian 
has  not  yet  wholly  died  out  of  the  land. 

The  waters  of  the  town  were  full  of  fish  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago.  Codfish,  bass  and  mackerel  could 
be  had  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Morton  said  of  the 
"  Basse:" 

"There  aro  such  multitudes  that  I  have  seen  stopped  into  tho  river 
(Menimack)  close  adjining  to  my  house  with  sand  at  one  time,  bc 
many  as  will  load  a  ship  of  one  hundred  tonnes." 
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The  same  writer  talks  about  mackerel  "18  and  19 
inches  iu  length  and  seaven  in  breadth." 

"There  is  a  fish  (by  some  called  shajils,  by  some  allizes)  that  at  the 
spring  of  the  ycare  pass  up  the  rivers  to  Bjiawue  io  the  ponds  :  and  are 
taken  in  such  multitudes  in  every  river,  that  bath  a  pond  at  tlie  bed, 
that  the  inhabitants  doung  their  grounds  with  them.  Ton  may  see  in 
one  towneehip  a  hundred  acres  together,  set  with  these  fish,  every  acre 
taking  a  thousand  of  them." 

Another  old  writer  says: 

'*In  two  tydes  they  have  gotten  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  fish 
(meaning  shad  and  alewives)  in  a  wayre  to  catch  fish." 

This  was  written  of  the  River  Charles;  but  the 
same  report  might  have  been  given  of  the  Merrimack 
River  at  Haverhill.  Was  not  Ea.st  Haverhill  known 
as  "Shad  Parish?''  And  was  it  not  often  stipulated 
in  the  indentures  of  apprentices,  through  the  humane 
thoughtfulness  of  parents  and  guardians,  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  salmon  oftener  than  six 
times  a  week?  Wood  wrote,  from  his  observations 
as  early  as  1633: 

"Much  sturgeon  is  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  twelve,  four- 
teen, eighteen  fectlong,  pickled  and  sent  to  Eugland." 

The  Indians  called  the  river,  "  Monomack,"  or  the 
River  of  Sturgeons.  The  fall  of  the  stream  at  Pen- 
tuckett  (Haverhill),  Pawtucket  (Lowell),  Xamoskeag 
(Manchester)  and  Pennycook  (Concord)  were  favor- 
ite resorts  at  the  fishing  season  for  the  diflerent  com- 
munities or  tribes  of  Indians.  From  them  the  whites 
learned  the  use  of  fish  for  manure,  or,  as  ihey  ex- 
pressed it,  to  "fish  corn." 

The  towns  lower  down  the  river  seem  to  have 
monopolized  the  sturgeon  fishery ;  but  the  curing 
and  exportation  of  sahnon  and  alewives  was  long  a 
Haverhill  industry.  Before  the  days  of  bridges  and 
dams,  the  falls  of  the  Merrimac  were  famous  for 
salmon,  and  its  tributary  streams  for  alewives.  Hav- 
erhill, from  its  favorable  situation  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  and  tide-water,  and  at  the  first  falls 
of  the  river,  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  also  the  largest. 
In  the  year  1654  the  town  granted  liberty  to  Stephen 
Kent  "  to  place  a  wear  in  Little  River,  to  catch  ale- 
wives or  any  other  lish."  At  the  town-meeting  of 
March  6,  1657,  John  Hutchins,  of  Kewbury,  was 
granted  liberty  to  set  a  wear  in  the  Merrimac,  "at 
the  little  island  above  the  town  by  the  falls."  He 
was  to  have  the  use  of  the  island  and  the  flats  to  dry 
his  fish.  In  return,  he  was  "to  sell  fish  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  for  .such  pay  as  the  town  can 
make," — that  is,  by  way  of  barter  for  their  products, — 
and  was  to  .supply  them  for  their  own  use,  at  market 
prices,  in  preference  to  others.  His  fish-works  were 
to  be  finished  within  two  years. 

Salmon  were  formerly  sold  habitually  in  the  town 
for  four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  and  were  often  unsala- 
ble at  that  price  iu  the  height  of  the  fishing  season. 
These  fish  were  of  the  finest;  but  as  the  streams  and 
outlets  of  the  ponds  became  obstructed,  and  their 
w^aters  defiled,  by  dams,  mills  and  bridges,  the  sup- 


ply of  salmon  rapidly  diminished  till,  at  tho  present 
lime,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  State's 
fish  commissioners,  but  few  are  taken  in  the  Merri- 
mac, and  those  sadly  inferior. 

It  is  not  thought  that  shad  were  much  used  as  food  in 
the  early  day,  being  principally  employed  for  manure. 
The  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  May  13,  1760,  an- 
nounced : 

"  Shad  —One  day  last  week  was  drawn  by  a  net  at  one  draft  Two 
Thousand  Five  hundred  and  odd  Shad  Fish  out  of  the  Kiver  Merri- 
mack near  Bedford  iu  this  Province.  Thought  remarkable  by  some 
people." 

After  mills  began  to  be  built,  the  town  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  regulations,  so  that  fish  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing  up  the  streams  to  spawn. 
In  1722  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  per- 
sons were  chosen  at  the  town-meeting  to  ser:  that  the 
"  fish  courses  "  were  kept  clear.  In  1801  twelve  fish 
wardens  were  chosen — the  iirst  officers  under  that 
name — for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  fisheries  and 
preventing  the  obstruction  of  the  fish  courses.  In 
1802  the  town  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  regu- 
late the  alewife  fishery.  They  declare  the  present 
mode  of  catching  the  fish  to  be  very  destructive  and 
that  but  little  advantage  accrues  to  the  inhabitants 
from  it.  They  asked  that  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
fisheries  within  its  limits  may  be  given  to  the  town. 
Their  petition  was  granted. 

In  1809  the  town  sold  the  right  to  lish  in  its  several 
streams  at  auction,  and  this  continued  the  custom  so 
long  as  the  privilege  was  thought  worth  buying.  In 
1814  there  were  four  privileges  sold, — i.  e.,  at  Hale's 
Mills,  at  Thomas  Duston's  Meadow,  at  Enoch  Brad- 
ley's mill-pond  and  a  privilege  near  John  Carleton, 
Jr.'s.  The  amount  paid  for  all  was  filty-four  dollars. 
But  the  town-people  were  to  be  supplied  for  their  own 
use  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  In  1816  the 
privileges  sold  for  S91.35;  but  after  that  the  value 
and  bids  began  to  dwindle. 

The  bodies  of  fresh  water  within  the  limits  of 
Haverhill  were  originally  filled  with  fish.  The  larg- 
est of  them,  for  instance,  once  abounded  with  white 
and  red  perch,  and  pickerel  of  the  largest  size  were 
frequently  caught  there.  Of  late  years,  as  the  popu- 
lation has  much  increased  and  extended  itself  from 
the  centre,  the  angles,  have  grown  more  numerous  and 
the  fish  have  correspondingly  diminished.  But  still, 
numerous  boys  range  the  shores  in  the  season  with 
extemporized  fishing-rods  and  enjoy  as  unalloyed 
pleasure  as  their  great-grandfathers,  who,  indeed,  were 
mostly  too  busy  to  go  fishing  for  fun.  Shoemakers, 
if  not  skillful,  are  eager  sportsmen,  and  the  borders 
of  Great  Pond  still  shelter  "  Chowder  "  parties.  In 
1859,  indeed,  that  fine  body  of  water  was  formally  re- 
christened  by  the  name  which,  to  the  aboriginal 
visitors,  indicated  the  abundance  of  its  finny  occu- 
pants : 

"  Lake  of  the  Pickerel!  let  no  more 
Tho  echoes  answer  back  Great  Poud, 
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But,  8W 
Aud\ 


iltclli 


DM,  from  thy  sill 
[hillj  boyoml; 


And,  Iiiiliiin  gljost-i,  if  siirli  then*  be, 
Who  ply,  unseen,  tlwir  slia<lowy  lim 

Cull  back  llie  .Irar  old  nuino  to  thee. 
As  with  the  voice  of  pines. 


The  paths 
\Vith  UJ: 


)  trod  when  caroless 
liocxl's  shoddcn  feet 


It  w.i.^  a  happy  thought  to  invite  the  "  barefoot 
boy,"  whose  dreams  of  beauty  had  been  so  often  in- 
dulged ah)ng  its  margin,  to  act  as  sponsor  and  im- 
pres.^  the  moral  of  the  place  and  hour. 

"  And,  Beauty's  priestcs.s,  tlinu  shalt  teach 
The  truth,  so  dimly  understood, 
That  Ue  who  made  thee  fair,  fur  each 
And  all  designeth  good." 

The  four  lakes  of  Haverhill  have  exercised  an  in- 
calculable influence  fur  good  upon  the  health  and 
taste  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hand  traces  this  line  (December  10,  1887), 
joyous  cries  attract  the  ear,  and  the  eye  involuntari- 
ly wanders  over  the  adjoining  sheet  of  water,  where 
flying  figures  prove  that  tlie  schoolboys  have  not  for- 
gotten how  to  improve  the  i^aturday  holiday  by  "  go- 
ing up  to  Plug  Pond,  skating." 

Game-birds  abounded  in  the  Haverhill  woods  when 
the  Puritans  took  possession.  The  wild  turkey  was 
in  great  abundance ;  but  in  1()72  one  wrote:  "The 
English  and  the  Indians  having  now  so  destroyed  the 
breetl,  so  that  'tis  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  Turkic  in 
the  woods."  However  that  may  have  been,  a  young 
soldier  in  camp,  under  General  Washington,  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  afterwards  was  a  famous  Haverhill  mer- 
chant, entered  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  January  26, 
1776,  "  We  bought  a  wild  Turcy  that  weight  17}  lbs., 
and  had  it  for  supper." 

The  earliest  historian  of  Haverhill  wrote:  "In 
these  woods  (of  (ircat  Pond)  the  coy  partridge  is 
found,  and  various  other  kinds  of  game,  which  affords 
a  pleasant  amusement  and  healthy  e.xercise  to  those 
who  are  skilled  in  gunnery  ;  "  an<l,  in  later  days,  to 
some  wh  im  the  widest  charity  could  hardly  comprise 
in  that  class.  There  are,  in  the  great  citie<,  some  who 
delight  to  recall  the  days  when  they  shot  woodcock  in 
the  thickets  about  Plug  Pond. 

In  the  East  Parish,  game  has  thriven  as  well  as 
poetry.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a  re- 
gion belter  ada|iteii  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  poet  alike  than  that  which  may  be  called 
"  Whittier's  Country."  There  are  the  old  homestead 
aud  "Country  Bridge,"  and  the  "  Countess' Grave," 
and  many  another  spot  which  the  reader  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  idyls  love.s  to  recognize.  From 
the  river  to  Brandy  Brow  and  the  Newton  road  there 
are  unfrecpiented  woodland  paths,  groves  pathetic 
with  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  pine  trees  ;  great, 
lonesome  hills;  streams,  sometimes  running  clear  and 
smiling  in  the  open  forest  and  again  hidden  in  im- 
penetrable  thickets.     In   the   more   desolate  days  of 


autumn  the  leaves  "  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to 
the  rabbit's  tread." 

••  And  now,  when  come  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  su.li  days  will  come, 
To  call  the  sciuirrel  ami  the  bc>a  from  out  their  winter  lionu-,— 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  wooils  are 

still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill." 

There  is  a  great  charm  about  the.se  scenes  (not  un- 
felt,  let  us  hope,  even  by  the  keen  hunter)  over  which 
genius  has  shed 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore." 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  sportsmen, 
there  are  still  coverts  known  to  the  initiated  in  the 
North  Parish,  as  well  as  the  East,  where  it  is  possible 
to  bag  a  respectable  number  of  birds. 

Mirick  wrote,  fifty-five  years  ago, — "  Before  thetown 
was  settled  it  was  covered  with  an  immense  and,  in 
some  places,  almost  impenetrable  forest,  e-xcept  the 
lowlands,  or  meadows.  These  were  cleared  by  the 
Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  grass,  which  grew  so  exceedingly  thick  and  so  very 
high  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  man  or  beast 
at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  They  resemliled  the  cele- 
brated prairies  of  the  West  in  everything,  except  ex- 
tent. Every  autumn  the  Indians  set  the  dried  grass 
on  fire,  so  that  they  might  more  easily  kill  the  deer 
which  came  to  feed  on  it  the  next  spring.  On  account 
of  the  grass,  they  were  prized  above  all  other  lands  by 
the  first  settlers,  for  there  they  procured  hay  for  their 
flocks,  and  they  were  divided  into  small  lots  and  dis- 
tributed among  them.  The  forest  was  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  small  birds.  Innumerable  flocks  of 
ducks  resorted  to  the  ponds,  and  the  timid  loon  was 
seen  sailing  majestically  in  their  waters.  The  wild 
deer  reposed  in  the  shady  groves  or  bounded  over  the 
hills,  followed  by  the  eager  hunter.  The  loud  bark 
of  the  raccoon  was  heard,  and  the  wily  fox  was  often 
seen  leaping  through  the  woods.  But  the  worst  ene- 
my, of  the  beast  kind,  to  the  infant  settlement,  was 
the  cruel  and  voracious  wolf  Thev  sometimes  roamed 
the  woods  in  droves,  trotting  like  dogs,  and  in  some 
of  their  excursions  destroyed  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
At  one  pcrioil  they  had  become  so  bold  and  trouble- 
some that  a  large  plot  of  ground  was  enclosed  near 
the  common  and  used  as  a  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
Shepherds  were  likewise  appointed  to  ])rotect  them, 
and  at  night  they  were  collected  into  a  close  fold  or 
[len.  Hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  depredations 
were  not  made;  and  almost  every  night  their  dismal 
bowlings  broke  upon  its  solitude." 

Wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  swine  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  sheep.  As  early  as  KJliO  the  General 
Court  ordered  bounties  for  their  destruction.  The 
wolves  appear  to  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
leap  fences  in  pursuit  of  cattle,  a  trait  the  settlers 
soon  learned  to  profit  by.  Wood,  speaking  of  the 
"  necke  of  land  called  Nahant,"  says,  "  for  the  present 
it  is  only  used  to  put  young  cattle  in   and  weather 
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goates  and  swine,  to  secure  them  from  the  wolves;  a 
few  posts  and  rayles  from  the  lower  water-markes  to 
the  shore,  keeps  out  the  wolves  and  keeps  in  the 
cattle."  The  same  practice  was  resorted  to  in  Bos- 
ton, where  the  neck  was  fenced  across — "  So  that  a 
little  fencing  will  secure  their  cattle  from  the  wolves." 

As  late  as  1717,  in  February,  occurred  the  greatest 
fall  of  snow,  lasting  from  the  20th  to  the  24th, 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  During  the 
snow  great  numbers  of  deer  came  from  the  woods  for 
food,  followed  by  the  wolves,  which  killed  many. 
Previous  to  1662  both  the  colony  and  the  county  had 
offered  large  bounties  for  wolf-heads,  but  in  that  year 
the  town  of  Haverhill  offered  in  addition  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  wolf  killed.  In  1685  Amesbury  re- 
pealed its  provision  for  paying  a  similar  bounty,  and 
the  Haverhill  people  soon  after  took  the  same  action, 
apparently  being  fearful  that  all  the  wolves  would 
come  into  their  town  to  take  advantage  of  the  bounty 
or  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  wolves  ac- 
tually killed  in  Amesbury.  (See  Whittier's  "  Leaves 
from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal.")  The  selectmen, 
however,  were  authorized  to  pay  such  sums  as  they 
should  agree  upon  in  particular  cases.  Two  years 
after,  a  regular  bounty  of  fifteen  shillings  was  offered 
for  every  full-grown  wolf  killed  within  the  town's 
limits,  and  seven  shillings  sixpence  for  each  young 
one.  In  1696  the  town  granted  Timothy  Eaton,  for 
killing  a  full-grown  she-wolf,  on  the  ox-common,  a 
special  bounty  often  shillings,  "since  he  declares  it 
was  a  bitch-wolf  and  that  she  will  not  bring  any  more 
whelps." 

Chase  says,  "Among  the  records  for  this  year  (1695) 
we  find  a  copy  of  a  receipt  from  the  state  (provincial) 
treasurer  for  'eight  wolves'  heads,  at  eight  shillings 
sixpence,  in  full  for  thirty  thousand  pounds'  assess- 
ment.' Something  of  a  discount  we  think.' "  After- 
wards aud  for  many  years,  the  bounty  was  twenty 
shillings  a  wolf,  and  as  late  as  1716  five  full-grown 
ones  were  killed  in  the  town. 

The  wolves  long  since  ceased  to  trouble  the  sheep 
in  Haverhill,  but  the  fox  survives  in  the  parishes  and 
refuses  to  be  exterminated,  notwithstanding  great  suc- 
cesses occasionally  reported  to  that  end.  On  one  of 
the  litst  days  of  the  very  latest  November  a  trium- 
phant hunter  was  seen  passing  the  North  meeting- 
house, bearing  under  his  arm  a  splendid  fox,  whose 
noble  brush  would,  in  one  of  the  English  counties,  have 
been  gallantly  awarded  to  some  spirited  Di  Vernon 
and  been  considered  ample  recompense  for  all  the 
expenditure  of  fine  horses,  costly  pack  of  hounds, 
grooms,  huntsmen,  whippersin,  and  the  destruction 
of  crops,  which  a  hard  run  after  Reynard  entails. 

Professor  Gray,  in  treating  of  the  flora  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  (and  he  takes  the  environs  of  Boston 
to  include  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Middlesex  and 
Essex)  declares  that  long  after  the  ice-age 

'*  our  coast  muBt  liave  been  at  one  time  clothed  with  white  Bpriices  ;  then 
probably  with  black  spruco  and  arbor  vitffi,  with  here  and  there  some 


canoe-birches  and  beeches;  and  thege,  as  the  climate  ameliorated,  were 
replaced  by  white  and  red  pines,  and  at  length  the  common  pitch-pine 
came  to  occupy  the  lighter  toils ;  and  the  three  or  four  species  of  oak, 
the  maples,  ashes,  with  their  various  arborcd  and  frutescent  associates, 
came  in  to  complete  the  ordinary  and  well-known  New  England  forest 
of  historic  times. 

'*  Kven  without  historical  eTidenco,  we  should  infer  witli  confidence 
that  Kew  England  before  human  occupation  was  wholly  forest-dad,  ex- 
cepting a  line  of  salt  marshes  on  certain  shores,  and  the  bogsand  swamps 
not  yet  firm  enough  to  sustain  trees, 

"  The  Indian  tribes  found  here  by  the  whites  had  not  perceptibly 
modified  the  natural  vegetation  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had 
been  preceded  by  any  agricultural  race.  Their  inconsiderable  plantation 
of  maize,  along  with  some  beans  and  pumpkins,— originally  derived  from 
much  more  Southern  climes,  but  thriving  under  a  sultry  summer,-^ how- 
ever important  to  the  raisers,  could  not  have  sensibly  affected  the  face  of 
the  country;  although  it  was  said  that  'iu  divers  places,  there  is  much 
ground  cleared  by  the  Indians.'  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  their  planting,  if  the  aborigines  had  simply  abandoned  the 
country,  no  mark  of  their  occupation  would  have  long  remained,  so  far 
as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  concerned," 

Very  little  is  said  by  the  chroniclers  about  Indian 
planting  in  Haverhill.  Doubtless  there  had  been 
something  of  the  kind.  But  Indian  cultivation  was 
very  superficial.  The  labor  was  generally  performed 
by  the  squaws  and  with  very  rude  and  imperfect  im- 
plements. The  warrior  disdained  labor.  Therefore 
whatMirick  hassaid  about  the  Indians  "  clearing  "  the 
meadows,  as  quoted  upon  a  former  page,  must  be 
taken  with  much  allowance,  as  far  as  it  implies  any 
substantial  clearing  off  of  the  forest;  the  Indian  was 
too  lazy  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  trees  new  to  the  settlers.  Professor 
Gray  mentions  the  flowering  dogwood,  the  sassafras, 
the  tupelo  and  the  hickory ;  and,  among  evergreens, 
the  hemlock-spruce  and  what  the  colonists  improper- 
ly called  the  cedar — the  white  pine ;  among  the 
larger  shrubs,  the  magnolia  and  rhododendron,  the 
larger  sumach,  the  hawthorns,  the  azaleas,  the  epigcea 
or  Mayflower,  blueberries  and  huckleberrits. 

"  The  influx  of  European  weeds  was  prompt  and 
rapid  from  the  first,  and  has  not  ceased  to  flow ;  for 
hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  new-comers  are  not 
noticed  in  some  parts  of  the  country." 

The  earliest  intelligent  account  of  the  plants  of 
this  country  were  by  John  Josselyn,  published  in 
1672  and  1674.  Josselyn's  observations  were  princi- 
pally made  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  not  far  east  of 
Haverhill.  The  next  was  by  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
of  Essex  County  (The  Hamlet,  Ipswich),  published 
in  1785.  Presumably,  therefore,  substantially  all 
the  plants  they  enumerated  were  to  be  found  in 
Haverhill. 

Josselyn  gave  a  list  of  "such  plants  as  have  sprung 
up  since  the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New 
England."  Among  these  naturalized  plants  he 
names  sorrel,  spearmint,  ground-ivy,  tansy.  Perhaps  it 
surprises  almost  everybody  to  learn  that  the  barbeiry  is 
not  a  native  of  New  England,  but  is  an  intruder.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  some  localities  in  the  East 
Parish. 

The  European  willows,  the  white  poplar,  the  Lom- 
bardy  poi)lar,  the  English  elm,  the  horse-chestnut, 
the  ailanthus,  the   Norway  maple   and  spruce,  the 
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European  larch,  the  lilac  and  the  snowball  are  all 
importations  and  are  well  naturalized  in  Haverliill. 
It  has  been  said  that  wliiti  tlie  wliite  settlers  tooli 
possession  of  tlie  town,  it  was  well-\voo(K>d.  Tliere 
are  no  longer  extensive  forests  and  most  of  the  wood 
used  is  brouibt  from  adjoining  towns.  The  oak,  it 
lias  been  said,  predominates.  There  are,  also,  the 
walnut,  sycamore,  elm,  locust,  hemlock,  spruce,  ash, 
white  and  black  birch,  willow,  alder,  wild  black 
cherry,  plum,  wiiite  and  pitch  pine,  and  a  few  white 
and  rock  maple. 

On  the  hillsides  grew  spontaneously  (and  some  of 
them  in  abundance)  the  whortleberry,  blueberry, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  the  vine  and  bush  blackberries. 

Somewhat  later  than  1750,  Hugh  Talent,  a  gay  and 
popular  Irish  fiddler,  who  hired  as  a  servant  with 
Judge  Richard  Saltonstall,  planted  in  front  of  the 
latter's  residence  certain  sycamore  trees,  which  thrived 
and  were  famous  for  almost  a  century.  May  23, 
1748,  the  judge  petitioned  the  proprietors  of  common 
lands  in  Haverhill  for  about  one-fourth  acre  of  land 
south  of  his  homestead,  "  where  he  had  lately  planted 
some  Button  Trees."  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  trees  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the 
estate  liad  passed  from  the  Saltonstalls  to  the  Dun- 
cans, who  still  own  it.  Mirick  wrote,  in  1832,  "  The 
sycamore,  or  buttonwood,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  attains  to  the  greatest  size.  About  twenty  of 
them  arc  now  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac, 
before  the  mansion  of  the  widow  of  Samuel  W.  Dun- 
can, and,  together  with  the  willows  which  adorn  the 
bank  of  the  river  for  .some  distance,  make  a  deliglit- 
ful  shade.  This  appears  to  be  a  favorite  retreat  of 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  on  the  pleasant  even- 
ings of  summer,  it  is  frequently  thronged."  But  at 
last  a  disease  attacked  these  sycamores,  as  many  others 
in  different  localities  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  glory 
of  the  "  Old  Buttonwoods  "  became  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion anil  history. 

There  are  a  few  who  still  remember  the  pleasant 
greetings,  the  village  gossip,  and  perhaps,  even  the 
flirtations,  beneath  their  grateful  shade.  Wiien,  a 
year  or  two  since,  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  a 
belle  in  her  youth,  revisited  Haverhill  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  it  was  observed  that  her 
recollections  of  the  village  were  indistinct,  save  the 
beauty  of  the  walk  beneath  the  buttonwoods  and  the 
splendor  of  the  sunsets  as  seen  from  Golden  Hill  ! 

What  became  of  Hugh  Talent,  who,  by  his  skill 
and  ability  as  a  fiddler  and  success  as  a  tree-planter, 
thus  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the  town, 
and  enhanced  its  gayety  for  a  hundred  years  ?  Judge 
Richard  Saltonstall,  his  master,  die<l  at  the  old  resi- 
dence in  17oG,  and  was  buried  in  the  ancient  place  of 
sepultnre,  reserved  by  the  forefatlurs.  His  eldest  son, 
Col.  Richard,  born  in  1732,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  adopted  the  King's  side,  and  died  in 
England,  a  voluntary  exile  from  liis  beautiful  home 
and  the  land   of  his   birth.     But   who  was  "  Hugh 


Talent,"  who,  in  1776  was  denounced  as  a  Tory,  at 
Pelham,  N.  H.'?  Was  not  he,  perchance,  the  hero  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  Buttonwoods,  in  his  (dd  age,  .sym- 
pathizing with  the  politics  of  Ids  young  master, 
whom  he  taught  so  long  ago  to  keep  time  to  the 
twanging  of  his  bow,  and  who,  with  the  ofliciousness 
of  a  boy,  helped  him  to  plant  the  twenty  sycamores 
before  rebellion  was  dreamed  of 


CHAPTER    CL. 

nAVERIJILL— (0-»?/"»<-f'). 
Descriplion  of  HaverhiU — its  Topofjyaphy. 

The  beautiful  natural  situation  of  Haverhill  has 
been  always  and  universally  acknowledged.  Its 
southern  boundary,  the  Merrimac  River,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  confessed  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
stream  in  New  England.  It  flows  through  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  rich  and  fertile  country.  It  is 
the  most  noted  water-power  stream  of  the  world,  on 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  there  is  probably  more 
power  utilized  than  in  any  other  drainage  basin  of 
equal  size  in  America.  The  head  of  tide  and  of 
navigation  for  coasting  vessels  is  a  few  miles  above 
Haverhill,  but  small  river  boats  can  ascend  as  far  as 
Lawrence.  Above  that  point  there  is  no  navigation 
on  the  river,  although  there  are  long  stretches  of  still 
water  behind  the  dams  supplying  water-i^ower;  and 
although  the  idea  of  rendering  the  stream  navigable 
even  to  Manchester  has  been  broached,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  has  prevented  any  steps  being  taken 
to  carry  it  out.  Considerable  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  general  government  in  opening  a  chan- 
nel, and  by  private  enterprise  in  attempts  to  develop 
a  successful  steam  navigation  to  Lawrence,  but  at 
present  they  appear  to  be  abandoned. 

Seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  net  horse- 
powers were  utilized  in  1880  on  the  Merrimac  and  its 
tributaries. 

The  drainage  basin  has  been  deprived  of  its  forests 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  except  in  the  upper 
portions,  scarcely  any  part  of  it  can  be  called  thickly 
wooded. 

The  average  fall  of  the  stream  is  2.45  feet 
per  mile.  Though  this  is  not  a  large  fall,  the 
greater  part  of  it  occurs  within  short  distances  at 
six  places,  giving  rise  to  its  noted  and  remarkable 
powers. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  over  the  basin  (if  the 
Merrimac  River,  is,  according  to  the  Smithsonian 
charts,  about  forty-three  inches  of  which  ten  fall  in 
spring,  eleven  in  summer,  thirteen  in  autumn  and 
nine  in  winter.  This  distribution  is  evidently  very 
favorable  for  a  constant  flow. 

As  regards  accessibility,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
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map,  which  shows  that  the  stream  is  followed  closely 
hy  the  railway  through  its  entire  length.  No  river 
can  be  more  favorably^ situated  in  this  respect. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Haverhill  Bridge, 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a 
navigable  depth  of  twelve  feet  at  ordinary  high-water. 
Thence  to  the  head  of  Mitchell's  Falls,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  is  a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  in  or- 
dinary stages  of  the  river  with  the  mill  water  at 
Lawrence  running.  Above  the  Falls  the  effect  of  the 
tide  is  not  noticeable.  Mitchell's  Falls  are  of  no 
value  for  water-power,  the  fall  varying  with  the  tide, 
and  only  amounting  to  six  or  eight  feet."  So  says  a 
writer  upon  the  water-powers  of  the  United  States,  in 
volume  sixteen  of  the  census  of  1880. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Merrimac  was  by 
Sieur  De  Monts,  who  wrote  from  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  1604 :  "  The  Indians  tell  us  of  a 
beautiful  river  far  to  the  south,  which  they  call  the 
Merrimack."  Its  abundant  fisheries  and  fertile  plant- 
ing-grounds were  exceedingly  attractive  to  them  at 
the  appropriate  season  of  the  year.  The  falls  of  the 
river  were  their  special  places  of  resort.  The  Northern 
Indians  called  it  Merrimack,  said  to  mean  a  strong 
place — ^a  place  of  strong  currents.  The  Massachusetts 
Indians  called  it  Monomack,  a  place  of  islands,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  place  of  sturgeon — from  the 
abundance  of  fish.  Champlain  discovered  the  river 
June  16,  160.'). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Haverhill 
are  Bradford,  Groveland  and  West  Newbury,  whose 
green  hills  and  thriving  and  attractive  villages  are 
objects  always  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 
On  the  east  Haverhill  is  bounded  by  Merrimac,  on 
the  north  by  Salem,  Atkinson  and  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
and  on  the  west  by  Methuen.  Merrimac,  previously 
known  as  West  Amesbury,  was  incorporated  in  1876  ; 
Amesbury,  called  by  the  first  settlers  Salisbury  New- 
town, was  incorporated  in  1668  ;  and  Salisbury,  first 
known  as  Colchester,  was  originally  sctled  about 
1638,  and  incorporated  in  1640.  Salisbury  began  two 
years  before  Haverhill,  was  for  nearly  thirty  years 
its  eastern  boundary,  extending  along  the  river  to 
the  sea.  As  we  have  seen,  Amesbury  was  first  carved 
from  it,  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  Merrimac  from  Amesbury.  In  the  "ab- 
stract of  the  census  of  1860,"  prepared  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  George  Wingate  Chase, 
the  historian  of  Haverhill,  which  is  annually  pub- 
lished in  the  Manual  of  the  General  Court,  there  ap- 
pear half  a  dozen  towns,  the  precise  date  of  whose 
incorporation  is  not  given.  Haverhill  is  one  of 
them  ;  Bradford  is  another.  The  date  of  the  incor- 
poration  is  given  thus:    " 164.')."     In  the 

early  colonial  days  the  act  of  incorporation  was  not 
so  formal  a  thing  as  at  the  present  day,  and  frequently 
consisted  merely  in  some  official  recognition  of  the 
new  plantation,  as  the  attendance  of  a  deputy,  the 
appointment  of  a  constable,  the  reception  of  a  peti- 


tion. Thenceforward  it  was  usually  received  into 
the  general  scheme  of  government,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  northern  line  of  the  town  of  Haverhill  is  also 
the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  Indian  deed,  executed  in 
1642,  granted  to  its  inhabitants  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing eight  miles  from  Little  River  to  the  west,  six 
miles  to  the  north  and  six  miles  to  the  east  from  the 
same.  When  the  General  Court  established  its 
boundaries,  twenty-five  years  after,  the  town  assumed 
nearly  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each  angle  of  which 
was  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  extreme  north- 
ern point,  or  "  North-westerly  angle  of  Haverhill," 
was  once  familiarly  known  as  "  Haverhill  Peke," 
This  was  a  very  large  township.  It  included  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  present  municipalities  of 
Methuen  and  Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Salem, 
Atkinson,  Plaistow  and  Hampstead,  N.  H.  But  the 
town  bounds  have  not  been  altered  since  1741,  when 
the  State  line  was  run. 

Thus  clipped  in  extent,  Haverhill  still  ia  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  upon  the  river,  and  three  in  breadth, 
from  the  river  northwardly.  Its  latitude  is  42'  47' 
north;  its  longitude  is  71°  4'  west  from  Greenwich. 
Its  maximum  altitude  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  The  distance  to  Boston  is  thirty 
miles,  or  by  rail  thirty-three ;  to  Portland,  .seventy- 
two  and  seven-tenths  miles,  or  by  rail  eighty-three. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  passes  through  it,  of 
which  there  is  a  branch  connecting  it  with  George- 
town, Newburyport,  Salem  and  the  whole  eastern 
division  of  that  system.  It  is  connected  with  both 
Bradford  and  Groveland  by  bridges.  The  river  has  a 
width  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  a  depth  of  eight  feet 
in  the  channel  at  high  water.  Water  communication 
is  open  to  coasting  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons,  which 
ply  to  Maine  for  pine  and  lumber,  to  Rockport  for 
granite  and  to  Philadelphia  for  coal.  Vessels  are 
towed  by  steam-power  up  from  Newburyport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Small  pleasure  steamers  ply  be- 
tween the  city,  Newburyport  and  the  adjacent  beaches. 
Small  steamers  of  light  draught  have  ascended  the 
river  to  Lawrence.  Says  a  writer  in  the  last "  United 
States  Census  Reports"  (not  always  consistent  and 
perhaps  sometimes  fallible)  :  "  The  rapids  above  the 
city  extend  up  about  a  mile  and  have  a  fall  of  nine  (9) 
feet  in  this  distance.     They  are  in  two  sections." 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  acres  in 
Haverhill,  eleven  hundred  and  seven  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  water.  The  remarkable  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  amount  of  unimprovable  land  is  only 
thirteen  acres.  Perhaps  there  is  none ;  but  there  is 
certainly  a  good  deal  more  which  is  not  improved. 
What  that  writer  subsequently  adds  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect: "  But  few  towns  can  show  so  small  a  number  of 
acres  of  unimprovable  land  or  land  of  decidedly  in- 
ferior quality."  Much  land  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.     The  soil  consists  of  a  light  loam,  gravel 
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and  clay,  with  granite  and  common  rock  in  consider- 
ablo  abundance.  Clay  is  very  abundant,  is  (bund  a 
(t'W  leet  below  the  surface,  an<l,  owing  to  its  retenlio.i 
of  moisture,  renders  the  soil  damp  and  heavy  ;  with 
drainage  and  cultivation  the  soil  is  made  ])roductive, 
r-<|)ecially  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Tlie 
rity  ])roper  slopes  abru])tly  towards  the  river,  and  the 
natural  drainage  is  good.  The  balance  of  the  terri- 
tory is  undulating,  with  several  hills  rising  here  and 
there,  but  not  connected. 

The  highest  recorded  summer  temperature  is  100°  ; 
highest  summer  temperature  in  average  years, 
95°;  the  lowest  recorded  winter  temperature  20^; 
lowest  winter  temperature  in  average  years,  10'.  Fogs 
roll  up  the  river  during  the  spring  and  fall,  causing 
dampness  and  some  sickness,  but  no  malaria.  The 
marshes  are  not  large  enough  to  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  climate,  while  the  elevated  lands  are 
considered  healthful.  The  ea.st  winds  from  the  ocean 
are  frequently  C(dd  and  damp,  while  the  west  winds 
are  dry  and  genial. 

There  are  four  bodies  of  water,  which  have  been 
already  referred  to  in  another  connection.  They 
were  once  called  ponds,  but  have  been  rechristened 
as  lakes,  with  more  or  less  success.  Ayer's  Pond,  so- 
called,  because  in  the  beginning  several  persons  of 
that  name  settled  near  its  western  extremity,  and,  till 
recently,  owned  and  cidtivated  a  great  deal  of  land 
adjoining,  is  the  smallest,  covering  an  area  of  forty-one 
acres.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mer- 
rimac,  nearly  north  from  that  portion  of  the  village 
originally  settled.  Portions  of  its  bottom,  especially 
at  its  western  extremity,  were  formerly  covered  with 
mud,  but  its  sources  of  supply  are  springs  bub- 
bling up  through  the  sand.  Its  appearance  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  Aqueduct  Company,  which 
now  has  the  control  of  all  the  ponds  as  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  city.  At  its  southern  point  a  dam  or 
"plug  "  has  long  existed,  to  which  its  surplus  water 
was  formerly  drawn  to  supply  the  mills  on  the  brook 
connecting  it  with  the  Jlerrimac.  Hence  the  name 
of  "  i'lug"  Pond,  which,  superseding  the  original,  is 
perhaps  that  by  which  it  is  still  be-it  known.  It  will, 
however,  be  eventually  recogni/ed  as  Lake  Saltonstall, 
in  memory  of  a  family  formerly  and  for  a  long  time 
the  most  distinguished  in  Haverhill,  where  the  name 
is  no  longer  borne,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
descendants  in  the  female  line,  .\fter  the  "Button- 
woods"  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  biiiit,  and,  in  178!),  finished 
his  new  house  upon  Merrimac  (then  Water)  Street. 
west  of  Main.  There  were  then  but  few  houses  in 
that  part  of  Water  Street,  and  tlie  view  was  oj)en  to 
the  river  upon  the  south.  There  Dr.  Saltonstall 
died  in  1815.  Subsequently  to  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Isaac  R.  Howe,  her  son,  William 
O.  Howe,  removed  the  family  residence  to  the 
iiiautiful  northern  slope  of  Plug  Pond,  where  it 
luaits  the  near  approach  of  iU  centennial,   which 


happens  to  be  that  of  the  inauguration  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
locally  famous  visit  of  President  Washington  to  Hav- 
erhill. On  the  east  of  Lake  Saltonstall,  upon  the 
elevated  land  overlooking  it,  is  liirclibrow,  the  i)ic- 
turesque  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sanders,  whose 
family  also  represent  the  first  minister,  John  Ward, 
and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  the  best  known  citizen 
among  the  first  settlers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Saltonstall  is  "The  Highlands,"  a  district  only  opened 
recently  for  the  better  class  of  residences,  but  now 
being  rapidly  occupied  for  that  purpose.  Evidently 
the  day  is  close  at  hand  when  all  that  lovely  lake 
region  will  be  filled  with  handsome  villas,  and  will  be 
the  haunt  of  sight-aeers  who  will  wonder  why  its  un- 
surpassed beauties  were  not  earlier  appreciated. 

Pass  over  the  steep  hill  which  separates  Lake  Sal- 
tonstall from  its  sister  lake,  and  you  emerge  n|)on  the 
high  table-land  where  opens  a  superb  viewof  Kenoza, 
once  "The  Great  Pond,"  and  rechristened  under  very 
happy  auspices  some  thirty  years  since,  as  has  been 
already  told.  On  the  heights  stands  "  Mimekeni 
Towers,"  a  magnificent  situation,  whose  advantages 
were  discovered  and  developed  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  William  G.  Webb. 

Lake  Kenoza  is  the  largest  of  the  four  lakes  of 
Haverhill,  having  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  acres.  South  of  this  noble  sheet  of  water  was 
laid  out  the  great  ox-common  before  1(550. 

From  Mimekeni  Towers  we  look  down  also  upon 
Lake  Pentucket,  once  "  Round  Pond  "  or  "  Belknap's 
Pond."  This  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  body  of  water, 
singularly  pure  and  limpid.  It  has  an  area  of  thirty- 
eight  acres. 

Saltonstall,  Kenoza  and  Pentucket  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  e.ach  other.  Kenoza  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Haverhill  Bridge,  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Pentucket  is  about  one  mile  northerly  from  the  bridge. 
The  water  in  these  lakes  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Merrimac.  The  natural 
outlet  of  Round  Pond  lies  towards  the  southwest, 
through  which,  by  the  way  of  the  Merrimac  and  Little 
Rivers,  salmon  and  other  fish  passed  up,  according  to 
their  season,  to  deposit  spawn.  The  direction  of  this 
outlet  of  water  was  long  ago  artificially  changed 
towards  Plug  Pond  to  secure  the  surplus  water  for  the 
mills  upon  Mill  Brook.  Since  the  Aqueduct  Company 
acquired  the  ancient  mill  privileges  upon  Mill  Brook 
the  later  outlet  has  also  been  discontinued. 

The  only  outlet  from  Lake  Kenoza  is  Fishing  River, 
which  flows  northerly  from  its  northwestern  e.\tremity> 
and  U|)  which  the  alewives  used  to  crowd  in  spawning 
time.  It  has  latterly  been  utilized  to  increase  the 
supply  of  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  upon  the 
mills  below  by  drawing  off  water  from  the  lake  in  the 
dry  season.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Hale,  Jr.,  in  1835,  who  erected  a  flume  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake   and   deepened   the  bed  of  the   stream. 
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Once,  and  for  many  yeara,  there  was  a  corn-mill  upon 
this  stream,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  The 
first  mill  was  built  by  William  Starlin,  probably  about 
1084.  He  sold  it  to  Thomas  Duston  in  1697,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  his  son  Timothy. 

Creek  Pond  is  in  the  West  Parish,  about  three  miles 
northwesterly  from  the  bridge,  and  has  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  acres.  Some  beautiful 
groves  adorn  its  borders,  and  there  are  excellent  farms 
in  its  vicinity.  It  was  once  well-stocked  with  fish, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen.  Its  outlet,  Creek 
Brook,  runs  due  south  to  the  Merrimac,  and  was  long 
noted  for  its  alewives.  It  was  originally  known  as 
Merrie's  Creek,  probably  from  Joseph  Merrie,  who 
was  in  the  town  as  early  as  1645.  Creek  Pond  begins 
to  be  known  as  Crystal  Lake  in  modern  transforma- 
tion, a  name  of  which  it  is  not  unworthy,  as  its  waters 
are  remarkably  transparent,  and  the  bottom  even  and 
sandy.  On  Creek  Brook,  or  Merrie's  Creek,  there 
were  long  two  mills,  one  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond 
which  was  first  a  grist-mill,  and  later  a  hat-factory, 
the  other  a  grist-mill  near  the  Merrimac,  and  long 
known  as  "  Bradley's  Mill." 

These  four  ponds,  so  long  valuable  for  their  supply 
of  fish-food  and  water-power,  are  invaluable  to  the 
modern  city  as  furnishing  an  almost  unrivaled  supply 
of  pure  and  abundant  water,  which  is,  as  yet,  con- 
trolled by  a  private  corporation. 

Fishing  River,  flowing  northerly  into  Plaistow, 
gradually  bends  to  the  southwest  and  empties  itself 
into  Little  River,  so-called  by  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Merrimac  or  "  Great 
River."  Little  River  rises  in  Plaistow  and  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  enters  Haverhill  a  little  east  of  the  Atkinson 
line,  and  flows  southeasterly  to  the  Merrimac,  enter- 
ing it  at  Washington  Square,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west 
from  Haverhill  Bridge.  Near  the  State  line  there  has 
been,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  grist-mill  on  this 
stream,  long  known  as  '•  Clark's  Mill."  A  fourth  of  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  at  Winter  Street,  there  was  for 
two  hundred  years  a  saw-mill,  whence  the  stream  was 
generally  called  "  Sawmill  River."  Nearer  its  mouth 
was  long  a  grist-mill.  The  saw  and  gristmills  ceased 
operations  years  since,  but  at  the  bridge,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  Winter  Streetcrosses  the  stream,  Ezekiel 
Hale  established  a  "  cotton  yarn  manufactory  "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Later  flannels 
were  manufactured  there,  and  the  same  manufacture 
is  still  carried  on  upon  the  locality  by  M.  T.  Stevens 
&  Sons. 

East  Meadow  River  rises  in  Newton,  N.  H.,  enters 
Haverhill  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of 
Brandy  Brow  Hill,and,pas8ing  through  beautiful  and 
sequestered  woods  and  thicket-*,  makes  it  way  nearly 
south  to  the  Merrimac,  emptying  into  it  at  "  Cottle's 
Creek."  As  early  as  169.3,  Joseph  Peasly  built  a 
mill  on  this  stream,  near  the  Amesbury  line,  and  a 
saw  and  grist-mill  have  been  maintained  there  almost 
constantly   since   by   his  descendants.     In  1757,  An- 


thony Chase  built  a  saw-mill  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  a  few  years  after  a 
grist-mill  and  fulling-mill.  These  were  in  operation 
for  many  years.  John  Cha.se,  son  of  Anthony,  built 
and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  a  fulling-mill,  about 
one  mile  above  his  father's  mills.  About  1790,  or  a 
little  later,  Thomas  Johnson  built  a  grist-mill  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Merrimac,  known  as 
"Johnson's  Mill." 

There  are  no  chains  of  hills  in  this  town,  the  emi- 
nences being  generally  detached.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  calling  any  of  them  mountains,  though 
some  are  prominent  and  pretty  steep.  There  are 
Johnson's  Highlands,  Golden  Hill,  Silver  Hill, 
Turkey  Hill,  Job's  Hill,  Brandy  Brow  Hill  and  the 
Great  Hill.  Golden  Hill  is  said  to  have  once  been 
called  Golding's  Hill,  from  a  person  of  that  name 
who  owned  or  lived  near  it.  Its  base  is  about  twenty 
rods  from  the  Merrimac  and  it  rises  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  river,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Haverhill  Bridge.  The  prospect  of  the  island 
in  the  river,  long  called  Clement's,  of  Groveland, 
Bradford  and  the  city  itself  is  certainly  a  picture  of 
great  beauty  and  animation. 

Counterpart  of  Golden  Hill  is  Silver  Hill,  also 
called  from  a  former  owner,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  Haverhill  Bridge,  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Merrimac,  which  flows  by  its  southern 
base.  The  lower  portion  has  become  known  as 
Mount  Washington,  over  which  residences  are  rapid- 
ly extending.  For  ten  years  the  city  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  that  direction.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  Silver  Hill  are  seen  the  valleys  of  Little 
River  and  the  Great  River,  the  picturesque  town  of 
Andover,  Lawrence  and  Methuen, — prosperous  chil- 
dren of  Haverhill, — the  North  and  West  Parishes, 
scenes  of  the  early  Indian  warfare,  with  the  distant 
mountains.  If  precedent  is  needed  for  admiration  of 
these  views,  it  is  historically  asserted  to  have  been 
set  by  the  beloved  father  of  his   country,  who  gazed 

"  On  the  Hills  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Iluimiog  round  the  little  town," 

with  undisguised  admiration. 

Turkey  Hill,  north  of  the  East  Parish  meeting-house, 
is  an  irregular  group,  rather,  of  hills,  from  which  the 
river  valley  is  seen  to  great  advantage  with  the  East 
Meadows,  of  which  so  much  is  read  in  the  town 
records.  Job's  Hill  is  at  the  north,  overlooking  the 
birth-place  of  the  venerable  poet,  Whittier.  These 
hills,  it  is  imagined,  are  little  visited.  They  are 
rugged  and  solitary,  within  a  short  distance  of  a  very 
bu^y  and  thriving  community. 

Various  conjectures,  all  of  them  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory, assume,  in  the  book.s,  to  account  for  the  some- 
what startling  name  of  Brandy  Brow  Hill.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  town.  Its  vicinity  w.as 
long  famed  for  its  excellent  and  abundant  pine  tim- 
ber.    At  the   top  of  Brandy  Brow  is  a  great  rock. 
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marking  the  corners  of  four  towns, — Plaistow,  Ames- 
biirv,  Newton  and  JlaverliiU. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  passage  in  riiase"s 
"Histor_v  of  llaverliill  "  is  tliat  in  whieh  he  describes 
tlie  view  from  Great  Hill,  one  mile  nortli  of  Lake 
Kenoza,  the  highest  eminence  in  town  and  the  second 
highest  in  Essex  County.  He  says:  "Portions  of 
more  than  twenty  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  nearly 
or  quite  as  many  in  New  Hamiishire  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.  To  the  east  stretches 
the  broad  Atlantic,  whose  deep  blue  waters,  dotted 
with  the  white  wings  of  commerce,  are  plainly  seen 
from  the  Great  Boar's  Head  to  Cape  Ann.  Near  its 
edge  and  partially  liidden  from  our  sight  by  Pipe- 
Stave  Hill  in  Newbury,  are  seen  the  spires  and  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  city  of  Newburyport.  To  the 
right  the  eye  can  distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  Cape 
Ann,  from  Ca.stle  Neck  to  Halibut  Point.  With  the 
aid  of  a  glass  several  villages  upon  the  Cape  are  made 
visible.  As  we  sweep  around  from  east  to  south, 
nearly  all  the  most  prominent  hills  in  Essex  North 
can  be  distinctly  seen  and  easily  identified.  To  the 
south  and  southwest,  portions  of  the  villages  of  Grove- 
land,  Bradford,  Haverhill,  North  Andover,  Andover 
and  Alethuen  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  can  be  seen 
peeping  above  the  intervening  hills.  To  the  south- 
west, the  Wachusett ;  to  the  west,  the  Monadnock; 
and  to  the  north,  the  Deerfield  Mountains  are  easily 
distinguished.  To  the  northwest,  the  village  of 
Atkinson,  with  its  celebrated  academy,  is  spread  out 
in  bold  relief.  To  the  northeast  is  seen  the  top  of 
Powow  Hill  in  Salisbury, — so  named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  great 
'  powows,'  long  before  the  white  man  gazed  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Merrimack  from  its  summit.  Turning 
again  to  the  south,  we  notice,  almost  at  our  feet,  the 
beautiful  Lake  Kenoza,  glistening  in  the  sun  like  a 
diamond  encompassed  by  emeralds.  Once  viewed, 
the  memory  of  this  lovely  landscape  will  never  be 
effaced. 

"•ThpfiilhfnlBiglit 
Engraves  the  imagi'  Willi  iilwuin  of  light.'  " 
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If  AVERHILL— ( Continued}. 

Selttemtnt  oj  Ilarerhitl— Indian  Deed—Firtt  SelUri-t. 

In  three  months,  in  1638,  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand settlers  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  This  great 
press  of  new-comers,  who  naturally  repaired,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  places  where  their  friends,  pre- 
viously landed,  had  established  themselves,  caused 
considerable  inconvenience.  They  could  not  well  be 
accommodated.  Besides,  it  no  doubt  seemed  as  if  half 
England  were  coming  over.  The  Anglo-Saxon  greed 
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for  good  land  was  roused  ;  there  was  but  little  avail- 
able for  immediate  lultivation.  Most  of  the  good 
land  was  heavily  timbered,  and  it  would  be  the  work 
of  many  years  to  clear  it.  Without  land  and  without 
the  successful  cultivation  of  lands  there  could  be  no 
[iroducts  to  form  the  basis  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  years  l(i39,  164t)  ami  those  immediately  succeed- 
ing, witnessed  something  like  a  land  speculation  in 
the  new  colony.  After  tho.se  years,  the  civil  war  in 
England  and  the  brighter  prospects  it  opened  to  the 
Puritans  checked  immigration  to  New  England,  and 
many  even  returned  to  their  old  homes.  But  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1640  there  were  already  in  New  England 
over  twenty  thousand  persons,  or  four  thousand  fam- 
ilies. In  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  in  1639,  there  were 
large  numliers  of  immigrants  from  Ipswich,  Newbury, 
Lynn,  Haverhill  and  the  vicinity  of  those  towns  in 
the  easterly  part  of  England.  All  these  people  were 
eagerly  looking  out  for  good  places  to  settle  in. 

We  who  revere  the  character  of  our  ancestors,  the 
settlers  of  New  England,  wheu  we  think,  talk  and 
write  of  them,  are  in  danger  always  of  passing  iuto 
extremes.  We  are  indignant  with  those  who  seize 
upon  the  instances  of  their  bigotry,  intolerance  and 
cruelty,  wilfully  or  ignorantly  to  accuse  them  of  in- 
consistency and  hypocrisy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  apt  to  err  when,  in  moments  of  exaltation,  we  ex- 
tol them  as  always  and  altogether  saintly  and  heroic. 

The  enterprises  which  they  undertook,  and  the 
courage  and  consistency  with  which  they  conducted 
them,  were  indeed  wholly  admirable.  The  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  will  never  cease 
to  be  blazoned.  The  firmness  and  cool  calcu- 
lation with  which  Winthroj)  and  his  associates 
covenanted  together,  with  their  persons,  fami- 
lies and  properties,  "  to  pass  the  seas,"  marks 
the  voyage  of  that  company  as  a  great  event 
in  history.  Not  in  either  case  simply  because  it  re- 
quired vigor  and  manliness  and  valor  to  leave  home 
and  dear  old  England,  sail  over  stormy  seas  and  ex- 
plore the  wilderness.  The  old  Greeks  had  done  that  ; 
the  Vikings  had  done  that ;  their  own  ancestors,  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  had  done  that.  They  perhaps 
did  not  know  the  story  of  Lief  Erickson,  the  North- 
man, but  they  had  read  or  heard  all  about  the  voyages 
of  Columbus,  and  the  Cabots  and  John  Smith.  They 
were  not  the  first  to  sail  or  to  explore  in  America  or 
in  New  England.  The  peculiarity  of  their  undertak- 
ing was,  that  they  set  out  not  as  voyagers,  adven- 
turers or  traders,  but,  as  Dudley,  Winthrop  and  the  rest 
expressed  themselves  in  the  famous  agreement  at 
Cambridge,  England,  August  26,  1629,— "  to  inh.abit 
and  continue  in  New  England."  They  sold  every- 
thing in  the  mother  country,  converted  their  property, 
tore  up  their  domestic  ties  by  the  roots,  and  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  stay.  They  did  not  seek  to  make 
fortunes  and  return  to  Europe  to  enjoy  them,  but 
they  went  with  the  determination  to  attack  the  wil- 
derness, to  overcome  it,  to  plant  new   settlements 
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where  they  hoped  in  time  to  obtaiu  something  of  the 
comfort  and  the  order  of  the  old.  What  else  did  they 
go  for?  Many  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers  were  al- 
ready men  of  property  and  substance  ;  many  of  them 
had  homes  and  families  which  were  dear  to  them. 
They  niu.st  abandon  the  first  and  put  in  peril  and 
subject  to  hardship  the  last.  What  they  hoped,  then, 
finally  to  gain  for  themselves,  their  families  and  pos- 
terity by  the  great  removal,  was  a  shelter  and  a  hid- 
ing-place for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  both  then  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  at  home.  As  Winthrop 
wrote  :  "The  Church  hath  noe  place  leftc  to  flie  unto 
but  the  wildernesse.''  And  the  farewell  letter  from 
the  "Arbella  "  of  April  7,  1630,  asks  the  prayers  of  the 
"Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren  "  left  behind,  and 
promises  to  return  them  from  "our  poor  cottages  in 
the  wilderness,  overshadowed  with  the  spirit  of  sup- 
plication, through  the  manifold  necessities  and  tribu- 
lations which  may  not  altogether  unexpectedly,  nor, 
we  hope,  unprofitably,  befall  us."  These  expressions 
show  the  character  of  the  enterprise.  They  were  la- 
boring under  no  illusions;  let  us  not  fall  into  any. 
They  were  not  idealists  ;  they  did  not  sail  away  into 
Utopia  ;  they  left  the  persecutors  ;  they  did  not  ask 
the  persecutors  to  go  with  them.  They  sought  to  save 
themselves ;  they  did  not  undertake  to  save  the  world. 
They  meant  to  establish  a  government,  if  the  King  of 
England  would  leave  them  in  peace,  in  which  they 
and  those  who  thought  with  them  could  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  soul  and  body  which  they  considered  ought 
to  be  inherent  to  an  Englishman.  They  and  those 
who  thought  with  thera — not  those  who  differed  from 
them.  And  if  the  result  of  their  labors  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  happy  asylum  for  people  of  all  sorts 
of  belief,  it  is  a  result  unexpected  and  undesired  by 
them,  though  the  natural  outcome  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  self-sacrifice. 

They  took  care  to  say  in  this  farewell  letter  par- 
enthetically, "  We  are  not  of  those  that  dream  of 
perfection  in  this  world,"  and,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  if  they  had  anticipated  the  criticisms  of 
posterity,  some  of  them  might  have  warned  us  not  to 
expect  in  their  conduct  the  perfection  of  consistency. 
Others  of  them  would  plainly  have  denounced 
toleration  as  "  Carrion.''  Just  as  the  stern  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudley  wrote  Sir  Richard  ISaltonstall,  "  (iod 
forbid  our  love  for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so 
could  that  we  could  tolerate  errours."  In  common 
fairness,  vre  mu.st  take  the  Puritans  according  to  their 
own  expressed  limitations.  And  when  we  once  un- 
derstand that  they  came  hither  only  to  establish  a 
home  for  themselves  and  such  as  were  in  accord  with 
them,  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  their  doings  in- 
telligently. 

The  next  thing  to  appreciate  about  the  early 
settlers  of  this  region  is  that  they  were  men  of  com- 
mon sense.  They  believed  in  prayer,  morning  and 
evening  and  at  all  times,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
intelligent  human  effort.     They  trusted  in  God  and 


kept  their  powder  dry.  They  did  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  good  condition  when  the  Indians  attacked  them, 
if  they  did  not  preserve  it  from  dampness  by  due  per- 
sonal care.  They  did  the  best  they  could  themselves 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  asked  God's  blessing  upon 
their  labors.  They  meant  to  succeed  in  the  great 
enij)rise  which  had  brought  them  to  America.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  dreamed  of  success  was  by 
every  man  doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself  and  so 
for  all.  They  had  no  notions  of  a  common  stock, 
and  no  intention  that  the  industrious  should  support 
the  idle  in  idleness.  Justice  would  be  the  wisest 
charity.  To  nourish  infant  communities  and  to  sup- 
port a  struggling  common-weal,  each  person  must  put 
forth  his  abilitifs  and  be  tax<d,  and  also  protected 
according  to  the  result.  The  improvident  must  suller 
the  consequences ;  hence,  very  few  instances  will  be 
found  in  our  early  history  of  any  community  of  labor, 
save  in  isolated  cases,  for  a  very  short  time  or  for  ob- 
jects of  public  concern.  The  lands  were  divided  in 
severalty  and  each  man  went  to  work  to  improve  his 
own. 

Land  being  the  great  object  of  desire  and  means  of 
profit,  the  shrewd  men  made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  it.  They  prospected  the  wilderness, 
they  sought  out  desirable  tracts  towards  which  they 
directed  immigration.  Simon  Bradstreet,  for  instance, 
was  (to  use  a  modern  English  phrase)  a  great  promotor. 
He  lived  at  Ipswich,  at  Andover  and  at  Salem.  He 
helped  lay  out  the  town  of  Salisbury.  And  he 
received  grants  of  land  in  the  former  places  which 
became  valuable.  Doubtless  his  services  were  useful, 
too,  from  his  intelligence,  experience  and  influence. 
The  Puritan  ministers  were  very  influential  and 
especially  at  the  beginning.  They  were  potential, 
not  only  in  spiritual  but  in  temporal  matters.  In  re- 
turn, the  people  provided  for  their  earthly  needs, 
fairly  if  not  generously,  according  to  their  ability. 
But  there  were  sometimes  unseemly  squabbles  on  the 
subject  of  the  minister's  compensation.  Tithes  could 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  mode  of  providing  it,  for  that 
was  the  method  of  the  Church  of  Endand,  from 
which  they  had  come  out.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  they  should  have  reserved  parson- 
age or  glebe  lands,  after  the  English  custom,  as  they 
did  in  most  of  the  new  settlements.  They  certainly 
did  not  leave  the  clergy  to  contributions,  nominally 
voluntary,  but  morally  compulsory.  There  was 
always  a  stated  compensation,  a  formal  contract. 
The  pastor  was  a  "settled  "  minister. 

The  clergyman  from  his  stand-point  recognized 
the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  himself.  He  was 
not  a  celibate  ;  he  had  a  fiimily  usually  and  a  home. 
He  h.id  children.  The  State  did  not  provide  for 
their  education  and  he  must  do  it  himself.  He 
meant  there  should  be  schools  and  a  college,  and  that 
learning  should  not  die  out  in  New  England.  To 
secure  these  things,  he  must  be  independent. 

The  Puritan  clergyman  in  New   England  generally 
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tucame  a  farmer  by  compulsion,  and  cultivated  his 
L'lebe  land  himself.  Sometimes  lie  was  shrewd  enough 
t.i  prnspert,  also,  and  obtained  valuable  tracts  of  land 
!)}■  grant.  8ome  of  the  early  ministers  of  ICssex  County 
laid  the  foundation  for  considerable  wealth  in  this  way. 

In  1G34,  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  projector  of  Haver- 
bill,  was  at  I])swicli,  as  pastor  of  the  church  there. 
In  IGIii)  his  son,  .John  Ward,  followed  him  across  the 
si'a,  probably  bringini;  his  wife  with  him. 

tiiles  Firmin,  Jr.,  would  apjiear  to  have  come  to 
Massachusetts  in  Winthrop's  company,  as  his  name 
:ippears  in  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  First  Church 
ill  Buston,  appended  to  the  covenantadoptel  Aug. 
l!7,  1630.  One  writer,  however,  says  he  came  in 
lii:!2.  His  father  was  "a  godly  man,  an  apothecary 
of  Sudbury  in  England,"  wrote  Winthrop.  The 
younger  Firmin  had  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  learned  in  medicine.  He  first 
taught  medicine  and  surgery  in  New  England. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  was  a 
successful  phvsieian,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Ward. 

December  22,  1()30,  Nathaniel  Ward  wrote  to 
Governor  Winthrop:  "One  more  request,  that  you 
wd  not  p.ass  yr.  promise  nor  give  any  encouragement 
concerning  any  plantation  att  (.Juichichack  or  Pen- 
tuckett  till  myself  and  some  others  either  speak  or 
write  to  you  about  it,  which  shall  be  done  so  soon  as 
our  counsels  and  contrivalls  are  ripened." 

Four  days  after,  Dr.  Firmin  wrote  Givernor  Win- 
throp, who  was  at  this  lime  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, resulting  from  the  frauil  of  his  bailiff",  to  which 
Firmin  alludes  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  by  way 
of  introduction  and  then  proceeds  to  the  ranin  busi- 
ness of  it.  Ha  had  doubtless  known  Governor  Win- 
throp well  during  his  residence  in  Boston. 

"  My  fatlier-in-Uw  W.irJ,  sinco  his  son  cania  over,  is  very  dssirous 
that  we  miglit  solt  clown  together,  iin'l  soth:it  lie  niiglit  leave  lis  togeth- 
er if  Ood  should  remove  liiin  from  lieiico,  Because  tliat  cant  be  accom- 
plished in  tliis  town,  is  very  desirous  to  got  nieo  to  remove  with  him  to 
a  new  plantation.  After  much  persuasion  used,  considering  my  want  of 
accomodation  here  (the  ground  the  town  having  given  niee  lying.')  miles 
from  niee  orinore),  anil  that  the  gains  of  physick  will  not  find  me  in 
bread,  but  besides  apprehending  that  it  might  bee  a  way  to  free  him 
from  some  temptations,  and  make  him  more  cheerful  and  more  service- 
able to  the  country  orchuiTli,  have  yeeldod  to  him.  Herein  as  I  de- 
sired your  counsel,  so  do  I  humbly  request  your  favor,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  give  us  the  libertye  of  clio  isinge  a  plantation  ;  we  think  it 
will  beat  Pentuckett  or  l^nichiclu.hek  by  Shawshin  (.\iidover)  :  so  soon 
as  the  season  will  give  us  leave  to  goe,  wee  shall  inform  your  worship 
which  we  desire  ;  and  if  that  by  the  court  of  election  wee  cannot  gather 
a  company  to  begin  it,  woo  will  lot  it  fall.  We  desire  yon  will  not 
graiint  any  of  them  to  any  before  wee  have  scene  them.  If  your  wor. 
ship  hath  heard  any  relation  of  the  places,  wee  should  remaine  thankful 
to  you  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  counsel  us  to  any  of  them." 

Firmin  proceeds  to  ask  the  Governor's  advice  upon 
the  following  stute  of  thifigs  : 

"The  towne  (Ipswich)  gave  uieo  the  gioiin.l  (100  acres)  upon  this  con- 
dition that  I  shoulil  stay  in  the  towne:!  years  or  else  I  could  not  sell  it.  .  . 

"I  would  entreat  your  counsel  whither  or  no  I  can  sell  it.  further 
I  ain  strongly  set  upon  to  study  divinito.  My  studies  els<>  must  be  lost : 
for  physick  is  but  a  meane  helpe.  .  .  "  Gvles  Fvilmin. 

"  Ipswich,  2(1,  loth,  lOiO. 

"  W'ee  huuibly  entreat  your  secrecy  in  our  desires." 


Winthrop  probably  advised  Firmin  that  the  town 
of  I|)swich  could  revoke  the  grant  it  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  condition  on  which  it  was  made,  which 
probably  was  the  consideration  that  he  should  prac- 
tice his  profession  as  a  physician  for  three  years  there. 
Or  the  practice  itself  may  have  become  more  lucra- 
tive. At  all  events,  the  Doctor,  who  wa.s  then  twen- 
ty-live years  old,  was  made  a  freemen  in  that  year, 
remained  in  Ipswich  fifieen  years  and  was  an  elder 
of  the  church  there.  In  lG.i4.  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  fuliilled  his  intention  of  studying  theolo- 
gy, was  ordained  in  England  and  became  rector  of  a 
church  there,  continuing,  nevertheless,  to  practice  his 
early  profession,  and  dying  at  the  rijie  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  and  thus  Pentucket  lost  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  an  able  doctor  to  its  firest  glailes. 
"Few  Books"  it  is  said  "  have  been  oftener  printed 
or  more  read  than  Firmin's  '  Real  Christian.'"  Fir- 
min :vlso  wrote  to  the  Governor:  "Some  of  us  will 
view  Pentucket  in  the  spring,  because  every  one 
that  hath  seen  it  give  it  such  commendation  for  a 
small  town ;  the  way  also  thither  being  passable 
for  a  great  pinnace;  only  my  fear  is  that  Passaton- 
naway  living  there  sometimes,  he  will  hardly  be 
bought  out  for  a  little." 

Firmin  further  writes  that  Ward  hath  been  offered  the 
place  at  Marblehead  :  "Divers  inducements  he  hath 
to  return  to  England  but  his  wife  is  wholly  against 
it,  and  he  is  willing,  if  he  might  but  have  any  em- 
ployment, to  stay  still."  From  a  letter  written  by 
Nathaniel  Ward  to  Governor  Winthrop,  it  would 
appear  that  he,  himself,  had  at  the  time  some  idea  of 
joining  the  "plantation"  himself  (doubtless  Pen- 
tucket), but  was  deterred  by  the  season  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  hardship.  This  was  proliably  in  the 
season  of  llJ4l)-41,  alter  the  first  [lionecrs  had  taken 
possession. 

Ward  pressed  very  vigorously  the  object  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.  He  had  written  again  earnestly  to 
the  Governor, — "  We  are  led  to  continue  our  suite 
concerning  the  plantation  I  have  lately  mentioned  to 
you  ;  (our  company  increases  apace  from  divers  towns 
of  very  desirable  men)  whereof  we  desire  to  be  very 
choice.  This  next  week,  if  God  hinder  us  not,  we 
propose  to  view  the  places,  and  forthwith  to  report  to 
you  ;  in  the  mean  time  we  crave  your  secrecy  and 
rest.  We  have  already  more  than  twenty  families  of 
very  good  Christians  proposed  to  goo  with  us."  And 
why  not?  Why  should  not,  good  Christians  have 
good  lands?  Did  not  God's  chosen  people  enter  into 
the  Promised  Land? 

Mr.  Ward  and  his  sonin-law.  Dr.  Firmin,  however, 
went  to  work  about  this  business  much  its  this  world's 
people  would  have  done.  They  certainly  plii'd  the 
Governor  industriously  and  with  art.  Something, 
however,  of  consideration  w.os  due  to  Nathaniel  Ward 
at  this  time,  for  he  was  probably  then  jireparing  the 
famous  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  which,  having  been 
revised  and  altered  by  the  General  Court,  and  sunt 
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into  all  the  towns  for  consideration,  was  again  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Court,  and  finally  adopted  in 
1641.  It  was  a  great  service  to  Massachusetts,  which 
need  not  grudge  Ward  the  si.K  hundred  acres 
granted  him  by  the  General  Court  in  1643.  It  was 
to  be  laid  out  as  near  to  Pentucket  (Haverhill)  "  as 
conveniently  may  be."  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  was 
allotted  to  him  in  Andover,  and  that  he  transferred 
it  to  Harvard  College  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Though 
so  sharp  about  the  Pentucket  plantation,  he  seems  to 
have  been  improvident  or  unfortunate.  And  so  the 
projector  himself  disapj^ears  from  the  annals  of  Pen 
tucket. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Court  held  at  Boston 
on  the  13tli  of  the  succeeding  May  (May  13,  1640),  a 
petition  was  received  from  Mr.  Ward  and  Newbury 
men,  for  permission  to  begin  a  new  plantation  on  the 
Merrimac,  which  petition  was  committed  to  the  gov- 
ernor (Dudley),  deputy-governor  (Bellinghani)  and 
Mr.  Winthrop,  Sen.,  "to  consider  of  Pentucket  and 
Coijchawick,  and  to  grant  it  them,  provided  they 
return  answer  within  three  weeks  from  the  21sl 
present,  and  that  they  build  there  before  the  next 
courte."  The  petition  itself  is  probably  lost.  Mr. 
Ward  and  his  associates  selected  Pentucket,  and  prob- 
ably went  to  work  at  once,  as  at  the  next  session  of 
the  court  (October  7th  of  the  same  year),  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  view  the  bounds  between  Colchester 
(Salisbury)  and  Mr.  Ward's  plantation." 

Mr.  Felt,  in  his  history  of  Ipswich,  under  the 
date  of  1640,  says:  "Mr.  (Xath'l)  Ward,  with  some 
men  of  Newbury,  is  conditionally  allowed  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Haverhill  or  at  xVndover.  This  privi- 
lege was  improved,  and  the  former  plantation  was 
chosen  before  October.  His  chief  object  in  obtaining 
such  a  grant  was  to  prepare  a  residence  for  his  son, 
who  became  an  estimable  minister  there." 

Under  the  date  of  1641  Mr.  Felt  writes,  "  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Mr.  John  Favor  and  Hugh  Sherratt  went  from 
Ipswich  to  Haverhill ;"  and  Allen,  in  his  biographical 
dictionary,  like  Mather  in  the  Magnalia,  states  that 
he  was  settled  at  Haverhill  in  that  year. 

In  reference  to  these  transactions,  some  writers 
have  confounded  Nathaniel  Ward  and  John  Ward 
together.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Nathaniel  Ward  conducted  the  negotiations  and  was 
the  original  projector  of  the  settlement  at  Haverhill. 
He  certainly  never  lived  there  himself,  though  he 
may  have  visited  the  place  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  11)46. 

The  lirst  mention  of  Mr.  John  Ward  in  the  town 
records  of  Haverhill,  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  under  the  year  1643,  stating  that  on  the  29th 
September,  1642,  he  had  "  sixteen  acres  of  land  laid 
out  to  him  for  a  home-lot,  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions thereunto  belonging." 

The  "  Good  Christians"  who  came  to  Pentucket  in 
1640,  and  began  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year 
the  plantation,  soon  and  ever  since  known  as  Haver- 


hill, were  from  Newbury  and  Ipswich,  and  were 
twelve  in  number.  Their  names  were:  William 
White,  Samuel  Gile,  James  Davis,  Henry  Palmer, 
John  Robinson,  Christopher  Hussey,  John  Williams, 
Richard  Littlehale,  Abraham  Tyler,  Daniel  Ladd, 
Joseph  Merrie,  Job  Clement.  The  last  four  were 
from  Ipswich. 

The  first  houses  were  erected  near  the  spot  where 
afterwards  was  the  meeting-house,  and  the  old  bury- 
ing-grouud,  now  called  Pentucket  Cemetery.  At 
the  session  of  the  General  Court,  in  June,  1641,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  set  out  the  bounds  of 
Salisbury  and  Pentucket,  alias  Haverhill  ;  they  are  to 
determine  the  bounds  which  Mr.  Ward  and  his  com- 
pany are  to  enjoy  as  a  town  or  village,  if  they  liave 
six  bouses  up  by  the  next  General  Court,  in  the  eighth 
month"  (October). 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than  six 
houses  may  not  have  been  already,  in  fact,  built,  but 
that  six  should  be  the  minimum  number  which  the 
committee  would  be  authorized  to  regard]  as  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  general  intention  of  the 
Court.  Other  settlers  undoubtedly  joined  the  pioneers 
in  the  season  of  1641. 

The  first  recorded  birth  was  that  of  John,  son  of 
John  Robinson,  in  1641,  who  lived  but  three  weeks. 
The  second  was  a  son  of  the  -same,  in  1642,  who  lived 
but  one  week.  John  Robinson  was  a  blacksmith, 
who  removed  to  Exeter  in  1657. 

The  third  child  born  was  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Tristram  Coffin,  in  1642,  who  lived  six  weeks.  The 
winter  of  1641-42  was  unusually  severe.  Boston  Har- 
bor was  frozen  over,  so  that  it  was  passable  for  horses, 
carts  and  oxen  for  six  weeks.  Doubtless  the  hard- 
ships of  the  beginning  were  uncongenial  to  human 
life,  but  the  statistics  soon  began  to  improve.  For 
the  first  twenty  years,  or  from  1641  to  1661,  inclusive, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  births  and 
thirty-three  deaths,  giving  a  net  increase  from  that 
cause,  in  that  period,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

Giles  Firmin  had  written  to  Governor  Winthropi 
doubtless  in  1639,  that  he  feared  that  Passatonnaway, 
living  at  Pentucket  sometimes,  "will  hardly  be  bought- 
out  for  a  little."  This  was  Passaconnaway,  chief  of 
the  Pennacooks,  titular  sovereign  or  overlord  of  the 
Pentucketts,  the  Indian  tribe  who  had  their  home  in 
the  region  which  is  now  Haverhill.  The  seat  of  the 
Pennacooks  was  at  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack, 
and  Passaconnaway  was  their  "  Great  Sachem."  He 
was  accounted  a  mighty  powow,  or  sorcerer.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  friendly  to  the  English,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age.  Gookin  saw  him  at  Pawtucket  (Lowell) 
"  when  he  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old."  He  died  about  1665,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Waunalancet,  who  abdicated  his  sovereignty  and 
retired  to  Canada  about  1677.  The  remnant  of  the 
tribe  then  elected  Kaucamaugus,  a  grandson  of  Passa- 
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connaway,  who  was  disaffected  to  the  .English,  and 
did  tlietn  much  irii.schief  between  KlTl!  and  IO',)I. 

Pa-saconnaway's  residence  ai  Pentiickett  ]>rol)ably 
consisted  in  occa.sioind  visit.s  to  the  lulls  in  the  fi.sh- 
ing  season,  to  receive  the  tribute  and  homage  which 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Jlerrimack  were  in  the  habit 
of  paying  him. 

The  rentucketts  liad  once  been  qnile  a  numerous 
tribe.  Their  principal  village  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  Little  River,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  This  was  a  situation  well  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  habits,  and  especially  convenient  for  water- 
transportalion,  of  which  they  were  so  fond.  Tlieir 
burial-ground  was  where  Grand  Army  ILdl  now 
stands,  on  the  north  side  of  Jlerrimack,  near  Emer- 
son Street.  Here,  once,  a  number  of  Lidian  skele- 
tons were  unearthed  when  a  cellar  was  being  exca- 
vated, and  in  that  vicinity  hidian  arrow-heads,  mor- 
tars and  other  relics  were  formerly  frequently  found. 
When  Mr.  Ward's  company  came  to  Haverhill  in 
1640  scarcely  any  of  the  Peuuickells  remained.  They 
had  probably  been  largely  swept  away  in  the  great 
pestilence  which,  about  IGL'^,  desolated  their  tribes, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Narragansett.  The  patriarch. 
White,  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  "  Planter's 
Plea,"  published  in  1630,  says:  "The  land  aifords 
void  ground  for  more  people  than  England  can  spare, 
on  account  of  a  desolation  from  a  three  years' 
plague,  twelve  or  si.\teen  years  ])a8t,  which  swejjt 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  some  places  utterly  consumed  man,  woman 
and  child,  so  that  there  is  no  person  lelt  to  lay 
claim  to  the  soyl  which  they  possessed." 

The  records  of  Haverhill  contain  few  allusions 
to  the  Indians,  and  tho.se  very  scanty.  Some  men- 
tion of  a  "wigwam"  is  made  in  1650,  1660  and  168.') 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  In  1664  allusion  was 
made  to  an  "Indian  Wire,"  in  Fishing  River,  and  the 
''Indian  Bridge"  over  Spicket  River.  "Old  Wills 
Planting-Ground  "  is  referred  to  in  the  records  of 
the  General  Court  for  1662.  This  is  considered  to 
have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  .Spieket  River, 
wiihin  the  original  bounds  of  Haveriiill. 

Mr  Firuiin's  letter  shows  that  the  projectors  ex- 
pected to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  Pentuckett, 
but  the  first  settlers  jirobably  found  so  few  aborigines 
in  the  neighborhood  upon  their  arrival,  that  they 
scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  interrupt  their 
busy  labors  to  negotiate  with  them  or  rather,  perhaps, 
to  hunt  them  up  for  that  purpose.  Rut  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  had  the  effect  to  awaken  their 
apprehensions,  or  stir  their  scruples. 

In  Sejjtember,  1642,  the  G.nernor  received  intelli- 
gence Irom  Connecticut,  "  that  the  Indians  all  over 
the  country  had  combined  themselves  to  cut  oil' the 
English."  This  was  to  be  done  by  surprise,  in  -mall 
parties,  soon  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 
Tlie  Governor  and  Council  thinking  it  advisable  im- 
mediately to  disarm  all  the  Indians  within  theirjuris- 


diction,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and 
Newbury,  "to  disarm  Passaconnaway,  who  lived  by 
Merrimack."  Forty  armed  men  si-t  out  to  execute 
it,  in  a  heavy  rain  and  on  the  S.ibliath.  They  did 
not  get  the  chief,  but  they  took  bis  son,  with  his 
squaw  and  child,  and  undertook  to  conduct  them 
prisoners  to  the  settlemenls.  He,  however,  escaped 
and  fled  to  the  woods.  Either  for  this  retison  or  on 
account  of  certain  miscarriages  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affair,  or  most  probably,  perhaps,  because  the  expe- 
dition had  failed  of  its  principal  object,  the  Governor 
and  Council  sent  a  friendly  messenger  to  bear  their 
ajiologies  to  Passaconnaway  for  the  arrest  of  his  de- 
pendants and  to  explain  the  reason  for  their  order  of 
disarmament.  The  chieftain  condescended  to  be 
pacified.  The  squaw  and  her  child  (by  some  writers 
said  to  be  a  wife  and  son  of  Passaconuaway  himself) 
were  sent  back.  "Accordingly  about  a  fortnight 
after,"  says  Winthrop,  "he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  us, 
who  delivered  up  his  guns." 

No  massacre  occurred  though  the  plot  had  doubt- 
le.ss  existed.  And  it  is  significant  that  on  the  15th  of 
tlie  following  November  (-1642)  the  Indian  title  to 
Pentucket  was  apparently  extinguished.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  and  no  tradi- 
tion of  any  subsequent  Indian  claimants. 

On  that  day,  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  w'ith  the 
consent  of  Passaconnaway,  sold  to  the  inhaldtants 
of  Pentucket,  in  consideration  of  three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings,  all  the  lands  they  had  there:  '' that  is 
eight  myles  in  length  from  y'  Little  Rivver  in  Pen- 
tucket Westward  :  six  myles  in  lengtli  from  y*^  afore- 
said Rivver  northward  :  and  six  myles  in  length  from 
y'^  aforesaid  Rivver  Eastward,  with  y"  Ileand  and  y' 
river  that  y'  ileand  stand  in  as  far  in  length  as  y' 
land  lyes  by  as  formerly  expressed:  that  is,  fourteen 
myles  in  length,"  and  "all  y'  right  that  we  or  any  of 
us  have  in  y"  said  ground  and  Ileand  and  Rivver  : 
and  we  warrant  it  against  all  or  any  other  Indians 
whatsoever  unto  y"  said  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.'' 

Passaquo  and  Saggahew  each  made  their  mark  of  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  deed  is  witnessed  by  .Icdin 
Ward,  tiie  minister;  Robert  Clements,  Tristram  Coffin, 
Hugh  Slierratt,  William  White  and  Thomas  Davis, 
who  made  his  "signe."  The  witnesse-t  were  all  ijihabi- 
tants,  and,  of  course  all  interested  in  the  deed.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  purports  to  convey  not  only 
all  the  right  that  Passaquo  and  Saggahew  themselves 
had,  but  that  also  which  "  any  of  us  have,"  i.e.  any 
Iiulians,  with  warranty  against  all  Indians  what- 
soever. There  has  never  been  any  litigation,  prob- 
ably, in  which  it  was  necessary  closely  to  scan  this 
Indian  deed.  It  is  probable  that  both  grantors  and 
grantees  had  in  mind,  as  the  point  of  departure,  the 
site  of  the  Indian  village  on  Little  River.  In  after 
years  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  east  and 
west  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  iidiabitanis  evi- 
dently always  supposed  themselves  entitled  to  have 
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all  that  could  be  implied  from  the  deed,  whilst  the 
general  court  was  inclined  to  narrow  their  bounds. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  any  discus- 
sion where  the  northern  boundary  should  be  fixed,  ex- 
cept as  incidental  to  the  great  quarrel  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  language  of  the 
deed  is:  "Six  myles  in  length,  from  ye  aforesaid 
river  northward."  Probably  botli  parties  had  in 
mind,  six  miles  north  from  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  at  Little  River. 

But  the  charter  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  granted  "  all 
that  partof  New  England  lying  between  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Merrimaclc  and  tliree  miles  to  south  of 
Charles  River."  Under  this  cliarter,  tlie  ilassachu- 
setts  people  claimed  that  their  northern  boundary  was 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  partof  the 
Merrimac,  and  from  that  point  to  extend  east 
and  west.  They  therefore,  in  1039,  explored  the 
river  and  fixed  upon  a  rock,  which  they  called  Endi- 
cott's  Rock,  near  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake, 
as  the  northernmost  part  of  the  river,  and  a  tree  three 
miles  to  the  northward  '  of  that  rock  as  the  place 
where  they  were  entitled  to  begin  to  run  their  east 
and  wast  line.  This  claim  was  somewhat  modified, 
it  is  true,  in  1678,  to  a  claim  of  three  miles  north  of 
the  river,  according  to  its  course,  and  through  its 
whole  length.  But  why  did  it  never  occur  to  the 
Haverhill  people  who,  in  the  early  days,  were  very 
anxious  to  have  a  great  township,  similarly  to 
claim  that  the  Indian  deed  granted  the  inhabitants 
land  extending  to  a  point  six  miles  northerly  from 
the  source  of  the  Little  River,  from  which  to  run  an 
east  and  west  line  for  a  northern  boundary?  This 
would  have  very  much  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  was  always  un- 
derstood that  the  point  of  departure  was  the  chief 
home  of  the  Indians  aforetime  upon  Little  River. 

This  Indian  deed  was  not  recorded  till  April  29, 
1671 — when  it  was  entered  in  the  County  records  for 
Norfolk,  to  which  Haverhill  then  belonged. 

April  1,  1681,  it  was  recorded  at  Ipswich  in  Essex 
County  records.  On  the  outside  it  is  indorsed: 
"The  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  Haverhill  men 
Recorded."  In  the  previous  year  (1680)  somebody 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  ensure  a  certain  degree  of 
authenticity  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  transaction. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  the  town  clerk,  copied  it  into 
the  town  records  and  apijendcd  the  following  testi- 
mony : 

*'  Tho  Uev.  Teacher,  of  ye  cliurch  and  towne  of  Haverhill  ;  Mr.  John 
Wurd,  William  While  and  Tho.  Davis  do  testilie  that  Haverhill  towiie- 
•liip,  or  lands  then  by  ye  Indians  called  Pentiickett,  was  pnrchased  of 
ye  Indians  as  is  mentioned  in  ye  deed  in  this  paper  contained,  which  is 
entered  upon  record  and  that  we  were  then  inhabitants  at  Haverhill  and 
present  witli  ye  Indians,  Passaqno  and  Saggahew,  {who  were  yo  ap[>arent 
owners  of  ye  land,  and  so  accounted}  did  sigue  and  cunHrni  ye  same: 
and  tliat  then,  wee  (with  others  now  dead)  did  signe  our  name  to  ye  deed, 
which  land  we  Iiave  ever  since  enjoyed  peaceably,  without  any  Indian 
molestation  from  the  grantors  or  their  heirs.  Taken  upon  February  ye 
4th,  1C8U.  before  Nath.  Siltoustall.  assist. 


"Lieut.  Brown  and  Lieut.  Ladd  both  affirm  upon  oath  that  what  is 
entered  in  the  records  for  Haverhill  aa  the  deed  of  purchase  from  the 
Indians  of  Havei'hill  Township  or  lands,  of  which  the  deed  above  written 
is  a  true  copy,  was,  and  is,  a  true  copy,  extract  or  transcript  of  the 
original  deed  given  by  the  Indians.  Taken  upon  oath  February  the  4th . 
1680,  before  me,  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assist." 

The  Indian  deed  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  William  White,  but  was  deposited 
with  the  town  records  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  John  Ward,  the  first  witness  to  the  Indian 
deed,  much  has  already  been  said. 

Robert  Clement  came  from  England  early  in  1642, 
landing  at  Salisbury,  and  probably  soon  establishing 
himself  at  Haverhill,  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren,— John,  Lydia,  Robert  and  Sarah.  Another 
.son  (Job)  had  preceded  him.  His  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  remained  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire, 
till  about  1652,  when  she  joined  her  family  here,  and 
soon  married  John  Osgood,  of  Andover. 

Robert  Clement  was  the  first  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  (1645-1654),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Clement.  He  was  also  associate  judge,  commissioner 
to  administer  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  set  off  public  lands,  etc.  He  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  an  upright  and  able  man.  He  died  in 
1658,  on  the  spot  where  he  first  settled,  aged  about 
sixty-eight.  He  then  owned  the  first  grist-mill  built 
in  the  town,  which  was  appraised  at  thirty  pounds. 
Tristram  Coffyn  and  William  White  inventoried  his 
property  at  about  £4.50. 

His  son,  Robert,  was  the  first  cooper  in  Haverhill. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Fane  in  1652,  by  whom  he 
had  eleven  children.  He  also  held  town  ofiices,  was 
a  large  land-holder,  and  lived  near  the  location  of 
the  Exchange  Building,  on  Water  Street. 

Job  Clement  was  a  tanner,  and  married  Margaret 
Dummer, — the  first  marriage  in  the  town. 

John  Clement  was  a  farmer.  He  married  Sarah 
Osgood. 

This  family  were  for  a  long  time  prominent  in  town 
and  county.  Several  generations  have  lived  upon  the 
estate  in  the  North  Parish,  still  owned  by  descendants 
of  Robert  Clement,  one  of  whom  is  city  physician  in 
1887. 

Tristram  Coffyn  was  born  in  1609,  in  Brixam  par- 
ish, Devonshire,  in  England.  He  came  in  1642,  in  the 
same  ship  with  Robert  Clement,  near  whom  he  set- 
tled. He  brought  with  him  his  mother  (who  died  in 
Boston),  two  sisters,  his  wife  and  five  children.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  plowed 
land  in  Haverhill.  He  did  not  remain  very  long 
here,  but  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  licenst<l 
to  keep  an  ordinary  and  also  to  keep  a  ferry  over  the 
Merrimac.  He  is  said  subsequently  to  have  removed 
to  Salisbury  and  thence  to  Nantucket,  where,  and  in- 
deed, throughout  the  United  States,  his  descendants 
are  very  numerous. 

Hugh  Sherratt,  as  we  have  seen,  came  from  Ipswich 
in  1641,  with  John  Ward.  Hefir.sthad  land  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Pond  plain,  which  he  relinquished,  and 
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in  1<).")0  ho  «iis  (tratiteil  ii  liouse-lot  "  over  tlie  little 
rivtT,"  it  is  !<u|>|)c)si(l  on  the  westerly  side  of  what  is 
now  Wanhiiigton  Square.  He  was  always  unf'ortun- 
iite  in  his  pecuniary  alFaira.  In  lOdi  lie  was  lieenaeil 
to  keep  an  ordinary  and  to  "  sell  strong  water  and 
wine  at  retail."  Our  ancestors  generally  called  distilled 
spirits  "strong  waters."  We  may  judge  that  Mhcrratt 
was  accounted  a  sober  and  discreet  person,  for  our  au' 
ceators  wisely  intrusted  tliat  dangerous  traffic  only  to 
[lersons  of  approved  character.  But  he  was  still  un- 
fortunate. Tn  1G77,  being  then  in  his  ninety-ninth  year 
he  had  lo.st  the  remnant  of  his  property  and  sought  re- 
lief from  the  town,  which  agreed  with  Peter  Brewer 
to  keej)  him  for  five  shillingft  a  week,  one  half  to  be 
paid  in  breadstuff  and  the  other  in  meat.  The  fol- 
lowing is  wortli  reprinting  to  show  how  poor  the 
towns-people  were  after  it  had  been  settled  nearly 
forty  years.  Upon  "  a  motion  to  know  who  would 
lend  corn  or  meat  to  the  town  for  the  support  of  Hugti 
Sherratt,  and  they  to[be  paid  by  the  next  town-rates, 
several  engajed  as  foUoweth  :  Robert  Emerson,  bacon  ; 
Joseph  Emerson,  beef,  6  lbs. ;  Daniel  Ehi,  beef,  12 
lbs.;  Samuel  Gile,  beef,  6  lbs.;  Henry  Kingsbury, 
Indian,  1 ;  John  Page,  Jr.,  Ind.,  and  meat  2  lbs. ; 
Thomas  Eaton,  18  lbs.  meat  or  corn  ;  Robert  Ford,  Jr., 
i  Ind. ;  Bartholomew  Heath,  pork,  4  lbs. ;  Thomas 
Davis,  pork,  4  lbs.,  butter,  1  lb.;  Michael  Emerson, 
pork,  4  lbs.;  Thomas  Whittier,  turnips,  1 ;  Robert 
Ayer,  pork,  0  lbs. ;  Daniel  Hendrick,  meat,  2  lbs. ; 
Peter  Ayer,  3  lbs.  meat  or  corn  ;  Thomas  Ayer,  Jr., 
1  lb.  meat. 

Poor  old  Sherratt  died  September  5,  1()78,  aged  one 
hundred  years,  enjoying  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  the  first  centenarian  in  the  town.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  old  fellow-traveller,  minister  Ward,  ac- 
corded hira  the  customary  honor  of  a  sermon  with 
appropriate  exercises,  on  his  hundredth  birthday. 

William  White  was  born  in  IGIO  (it  is  said  in  >for- 
folk  County,  England),  and  came  to  New  England  in 
lOy^,  going  lirst  to  Ipswich  and.  in  the  same  year  to 
Newbury,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  and  his  com- 
pany. He  owned  a  farm  in  Newbury  as  late  as  U'50, 
and  after  his  death,  his  widow  moved  back  to  Ipswich, 
where  she  died.  Mr.  White  settled  on  what  is  now 
Mill  street,  on  land  still  owned  by  his  descendants, 
who  have  been  very  numerous.  He  became  a  large 
landludder.  He  had  one  son,  John,  who  died  before 
him,  leaving  a  son  John,  who  married  Lydia  Oilman, 
of  Exeter.  They  had  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
whose  progeny  has  been  "exceedingly  numerou-'." 
In  that  generation  there  were  three  marriages  with 
the  Phillips  family,  of  Andover.  Some  of  the  <lcsccn- 
dants  of  .lohn  and  Lydia  White  have  been  among 
the  wealthiest,  as  well  as  the  mo>t  enterprising  and 
influential  townsmen. 

William  White  died  September  28,  1000.  He  was 
a  steady  citizen  and  a  zealou.'s  church  meml)er.  His 
property  wiis  inventoried  at  live  hundred  and 
eight   pounds,  ten   shillings  ami    he  bcuneathed   the 


odd  ten  shillings,  by  will,  to  "  Mr.  Ward,  my  teacher 
in  Haverhill." 

Thomas  Davis,  whose  mark  is  affixed  to  the  deed, 
was  a  sawyer,  from  Marlborough,  England,  and  mar- 
ried before  emigrating.  He  is  8up|)oscd  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  James  Davis,  one  of  the  first  company  of 
settlers.  He  came  to  Newbury  in  1(')41,  and  to  Hav- 
erhill early  in  the  spring  of  1G42.  As  early  as  1720 
there  were  nineteen  families  of  that  name  in  Haver- 
hill. 


CHAPTER  C  Lli. 

HAVERHILL— (Con^nK<-<<). 

Iluildimj  r,f  the  Town. 

Tme  colony  was  divided  into  four  counties,  May  10, 
164.3.  They  were  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk. To  Norfolk  were  assigned  the  towns  of  Haver- 
hill, Salisbury,  Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover  and  Straw- 
berry Bank  (Portsmouth).  The  courts  were  holden 
alternately  at  Salisbury  and  Hampton.  There  was 
probably  no  reason  why  the  so-called  incorporation 
of  the  town  should  not  have  taken  place  at  once. 
But  it  probably  chanced  that  the  settlers  did  not 
want  anything  from  tlie  General  Court  immediately. 
They  were  all  busy  in  breaking  up  their  lands  and 
making  their  houses.  Nobody  was  anxious  to  go  as 
a  deputy,  and,  in  fact,  none  was  sent  till  several 
years  after. 

Haverhill  remained  in  Norfolk  county  until  New 
Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  in 
1680,  when  Haverhill  and  Salisbury  were  assigned  to 
Essex  county,  and  Norfolk  county  ceased  to  exist. 
The  present  county  of  Norfolk  was  incorporated  in 
1793. 

Mirick  says,  "the  first  lawful  town  meeting  was 
holden  this  year  (1643)."  But,  doubtless,  meetings 
had  been  held  before  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  business  certainly  had  been  transacted.  Now 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  little  time  to  take  breath, 
and  it  seemed  proper  that  affairs  should  be  conducted 
with  a  little  more  formality.  So  a  clerk  was  chosen, 
a  record  book  provided,  and  minutes  of  the  doings 
were  made.  The  General  Court  had  pa.>ised  a  law, 
also,  requiring  a  record  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  to  be  regularly  kept  in  each  town. 

Richard  Littlehale  wiia  chosen  "town  recorder" 
and  "  clerk  of  the  writs,"— a  court  established  in 
towns  to  try  "small  causes,"  where  the  amount  at  issue 
did  not  exceed  forty  shillings.  By  an  act  passc<l  in 
1638,  the  (ieneral  Court  was,  fmm  lime  to  time,  to 
appoint  in  each  town  in  which  there  should  be  no 
resident  magistrate,  three  persons  as  commissioners 
of  small  causes,  two  of  them  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  General  Court  appointed  annually,  in  each  town, 
a  clerk  of  the  writs,  who  was  authorized  to  grant 
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attachments  and  summonses,  take  replevin  bonds,  and 
issue  summonses  for  witnesses.  Single  mngistrate' 
and  commissioners  o.*'  small  causes,  or  town  courts, 
were  invested  with  substantially  the  same  powers  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  selection  of  Kichard 
Littlehale  as  clerk  of  the  writs  had  probably  no  other 
effect  than  to  designate  him  as  a  suitable  person  to 
receive  the  appointment  from  the  General  Court.  It 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  custom  to  appoint  the  town 
clerk  also  as  such  officer. 

The  date  of  the  firat  meeting  recorded  is  November 
6,  1643,  and  the  first  vote  passed  was  to  prevent  un- 
necessary destruction  of  timber. — "  Voted,  that  no 
man  shall  fall  or  cause  to  be  fallen  any  timber  upon 
the  common  but  what  he  shall  make  use  of  within 
nine  months  ne.xt  after  it  is  fallen,  or  otherwise  it  is 
and  shall  be  forfeited."  At  the  same  meeting  they 
passed  a  vote  of  great  importance. — "That  there 
shall  be  three  hundred  acres  laid  out  for  house  lots, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  he  that  was  worth  two  hun- 
dred pounds  should  have  twenty  acres  to  his  house- 
lot,  and  none  to  exceed  that  number ;  and  so  every 
one  under  that  sum  to  have  acres  proportionable  for 
his  house-lot,  together  with  meadow  and  common 
and  planting-ground,  proportionably."  This  land 
was  called  an  "accommodation  grant,"  and  this  vote 
was  the  foundation  of  the  land  system  of  the  town — 
the  key  to  the  manner  in  which  the  great  tract  of 
land  .acquired  under  the  deed  from  the  Indians  was 
ultimately  all  parcelled  out  among  their  white  assigns 
and  successors.  As  has  been  intimated,  neither  Pas- 
saquo  nor  Saggahew  nor  any  other  Indian  ever  dis- 
puted the  validity  of  the  Indian  deed ;  and  there 
appears,  too,  absolutely  no  room  for  any  sentimental 
regret  or  scruple  on  their  behalf. 

At  a  town-meeting  holden  the  6fh  of  the  following 
February,  it  was  voted  "  that  all  landholders  shall 
pay  all  publique  rates,  according  to  their  number  of 
acres  that  they  hold  to  their  house-lots;  and  if  any 
man  shall  buy  one  acre  of  meadow,  one  acre  and  a 
half  of  planting  ground,  or  one  acre  of  commonage 
to  his  house-lot,  he  shall  pay  proportionably  for  every 
acre  of  commonage  with  the  house-lot."  The  theory 
of  ownership  and  distribution  of  lands  was  appar- 
ently the  following:  — 

The  townsmen  of  1643  had,  by  foresight,  energy 
and  influence,  obtained  leave  of  the  General  Court  to 
begin  a  plantation  in  a  most  desirable  location. 
They  had  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  very  large 
tract  of  territory.  They  held  it  legally  and  equitably, 
subject  to  the  demands  of  the  general  government  for 
the  common  weal,  and  the  adju.stment  of  bounds  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbors  by  competent  au- 
thority. It  was  their  property.  They  were  the  propri- 
etors. They  could  divide  it  at  such  times  and  in  such 
proportions  as  they  saw  fit.  Such  parts  of  it  as  were 
allotted  to  any  particular  one  of  them,  he  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  would  thereafter  own  in  severalty.  In 
other  words,  the  persons  then  here  were  "  ye  inhabit- 


ants of  Pentuckett,"  to  whom  the  Indians  had  sold. 
They  had  not  bought  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  persona 
who  might  flock  to  Pentuckett  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantageous grant  they  had  obtained.  If  they  chose, 
however,  they  could  admit  any  person  to  their  associ- 
ation and  a  participation  in  its  privileges.  And  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  logic  of  the  early  settlers  seems 
substantially  to  have  prevailed.  There  came  a  time 
when  their  heirs  and  assigns  assumed  to  be  owners  of 
all  the  lands  remaining  undivided,  and,  although 
fiercely  opposed,  maintained  their  claim  with  ulti- 
mate success.  They  held  "proprietors"  meeting.s, 
had  their  clerk  and  moderator,  kept  records,  made 
grants,  carried  on  successful  litigation,  and  had  their 
own  way.     Then  the  oiganization  quietly  died  out. 

The  allotments  of  1643  were  evidently  based  upon 
notions  like  the  following.  The  settlers  were  few  in 
number,  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  They  had  no  im- 
mediate apprehension  from  the  Indians,  as  has  been 
seen.  But  they  could  not  forget  the  terrors  of  the 
Pequot  war,  then  recent.  Their  first  necessity  was  to 
remain  together,  for  mutual  convenience,  succor  and 
support.  This  was  probably  also  their  first  impulse 
and  instinct.  Thus  only  could  they  all  enjoy  the 
ministrations  of  the  word  from  their  teacher,  Mr. 
Ward.  Their  "  house  lotts,"  therefore,  must  be  near 
each  other,  in  a  compact  body.  And  the  most  natural 
place  for  the  village,  was,  of  course,  the  bank  of  the 
river.  There  they  had  landed.  They  had  doubtless 
brought  their  scanty  household  goods  up  the  stream 
in  such  a  "great  pinnace  "  as  Giles  Firmin  had  writ- 
ten Governor  Winthrop  about.  By  the  river  must  be 
at  first  their  infrequent  communication  with  the  great 
world  of  the  older  settlements. 

Three  hundred  acres  were  accordingly  laid  off  for 
the  home  lots,  along  and  back  from  the  river  bank. 
But  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  was  reserved 
for  the  present.  The  houses  faced  the  river.  The 
highway  ran  in  front  of  them.  The  nearest  body  of 
fresh  water  was  the  pond,  which  soon  became  known 
as  Ayer's,  afterward  Plug,  pond.  Its  outlet  was  a 
brook  which  ran  southwardly  to  the  river,  entering  it 
at  a  point  where  was  the  landing  and  where  the  little 
hamlet  began  to  be.  The  first  grist-mill  was  undoubt- 
edly on  that  stream,  and  it  was  then  and  always  after 
known  as  "  Mill  Brook,"  till  it  ceased  to  be.  Up 
to  1860  and  later,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  mill  brook  came  to  be  the  centre  of  the  little 
village.  The  land  about  the  lower  course  of  the  brook 
was  reserved  for  public  uses.  It  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Mill  Lot." 

W^hen  lands  were  laid  out  afterwards,  the  Mill  Lot 
had  its  share  in  the  apportionment.  The  Mill  Lot 
was  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Linnwood  and  Pen- 
tucket  cemetery  and  the  tract  between  Pentucket 
cemetery  and  Mill  Street,  which  was  granted  out 
of  the  original  Mill  Lot.  The  houses  grew  up 
about  the  Mill  Lot;  the  settlers  worshipped  in  private 
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licui>rs,  cli)iil]ik-s;,  in  liail  \v,:ttlK|-,  bill  in  |p|e.i.--aiLl. 
tlicy  met  innK'i- tlic  hiaiiclics  ol'a  L'irat  uoo  wliicli 
stood,  probably,  upon  the  Jlill  ]-nt.  Tbr  dead  were 
buried  there  in  all  probability,  aliimsi  or  iniite  Iroiii 
the  very  beginning. 

The  first  settieinent  was,  tberclore,  on  the  lnwer  part 
of  the  i)re.sent  Water  Street.  That,  in  tart,  was  the 
town  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Fortunately,  a 
traet  was  reserved  for  publie  uses,  substantially  if  not 
ionnally,  from  the  site  of  wliat  is  now  Haverhill 
Kridjie,  to  the  site  »(  what  is  now  Winter  Street 
I'.ridj^e,  over  Little  Kiver.  Thus  they  had  a  jiublie 
•  servation,  and  au  irregular  row  of  seattered  houses 
nil  Water  Street.  The  si.Kteeii  aeres  allotted  Mr.  Ward 
tur  a  home  lot  in  1642  were  below  the  Mill  Lot. 

I''ebruary  27,  Ui-iS,  it  was  "  voted  that  Job  Clements 
shall  have  a  parcel  of  ground,  not  exceeding  one 
.|Uarter  of  an  acre  at  the  Jlill  Brooke,  being  bounded 
I'lith  by  the  Free-men  to  sett  him  up  a  tann-honse 
iiiil  taiin-fatts  U]Min,  to  him  and  his  heirs  i'orever," 
It  has  been  ecjujeetured  that  a  eorn-mill  was  already 
Imilt  there.  .V  tannery,  like  the  rornniill,  always 
stood  there  afterwards.  .loh  Clemeiits  was  the  first 
tanner  in  the  tnwn.  and  liis  tannery  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  brook. 

It  had  heen  thought  prudent  that  only  three  hundred 
acres  should  be  appropriated,  in  the  lirst  instance,  to 
house  lots,  of  which  no  man  was  to  have  more  than 
twenty  acres,  nor  any  man  to  have  so  much  unless  he 
was  worth  two  hundred  jtounds.  Two  hundred  pounds 
estate,  then,  receiving  twenty  aeres,  those  of  less  es- 
tate were  to  receive  |>roportionately.  The  gardens,  if 
any,  were  doubtless  expected  to  he  at  the  home  lots. 
Rut  the  beat  land  may  not  have  been  at  the  house  lots 
and  though  there  might  be  gardens  cultivated  by 
the  w-omcn,  and  by  men  in  leisure  hours,  the  great 
stress  and  labor  of  the  little  community  was  to  be  di- 
rected to  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  The  pioneers 
probably  brought  some  cattle  with  them,  at  all  events 
there  were  some  here,  which  speedily  multiplied, 
alter  their  kind.  There  must,  therefore,  be  planting 
ground  and  pasture.  Where  shoubl  these  be  laid  out 
to  best  advantage? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  in  some  localities, 
used  to  burn  the  grass  in  the  aiittimn  that  the  deer 
might  not  hide  in  it  from  the  hunter  in  the  spring. 
The  trees  in  such  spots,  were  originally  scanty  or  kill- 
ed by  the  Indian  fires.  There  the  grass  grew  lush 
and  strong,  a  treasure  mucli  prized  by  the  pioneer.s. 
They  cut  and  stacked  it  in  the  proper  season,  hauling 
it  homo  mostly  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  lay  deep 
on  the  ground.  These  were  the  ''  meadows."  They 
lay  along  what  was  afterwards  known  as  East 
Meadow  Kiver  in  the  East  Parish  ;  the  "  Pond  Mea- 
dow," in  th(!  region  of  Tjake  Kenoza  ;  "  Ilawkes  Mea- 
dow," in  the  West  Parish;  "  Ocrk  Meadow";  the 
Spicket  or  "Spiggott"  meadows  in  what  are  now 
Methueii  and  Salem,  N.  H.,  anil  in  other  parts  of 
the  town. 
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Tlie  early  plaiiliii;;  L;^.lllll.i.■^  wrir  in  ilii'  "(;reat 
i'lain"  or  -  Tlie  Plain. "  below  the  villagi-,  and  up 
the  "Great  River,"  the  Mrrriniack. 

For  pasturage  was  taken  I  be  land  of  inferior  cuial- 
ity,  and  partly  covered  with  trees  and  Imslics.  'I'his 
was  commonage.  'I'lien  there  were  lands  densely 
covered  with  timber.  That  its  value  was  appreciated 
from  the  first  can  be  understood  from  the  vote  adopt- 
ed November,  1(148,  and  many  sul)se(|uent  of  similar 
character.  Doubtless  the  deslriirtinn  of  timber  was 
nevertheless,  great  .•iml  wanton. 

There  was  land  enough  and  for  ail  ;  the  great  dilli- 
ciilty  was  in  its  distribution.  ,\'o  man  had  a  farm  in 
till'  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood.  He  had  a 
house  and  garden  in  one  place,  planting-grounds  for 
culture  elsewhere,  meadows  in  still  other  spots,  and 
c-ommoiutge  everywhere.  To  illustrate  the  way  in 
udiieh  the  land  was  first  distributed,  we  will  take  the 
example  selected  by  (Jhase  in  his  History  of  Haver- 
hill, a  copy  from  the  town  records: 

"  ItifiO,  Daniel  Ladd's  accommodations.  Six  acres 
of  accommodations.  Four  aeres  to  his  house  lot, 
more  or  less ;  Robert  Clements'  bounding  on  the  east, 
and  Henry  Savage  on  the  west.  Five  acres  in  the 
plain  :  William  White  on  theea-it  aud.Iohn  Williams 
on  the  north ;  nine  acres  up  the  Great  River,  Thomas 
Ayers  on  the  east  and  George  Browne  on  the  west. 
Four  acres  of  meadow  in  the  east  meadow,  more  or 
less:  Joseph  Peasly  on  the  south  and  George  Browne 
on  the  north  ;  one  acre  and  a  half  of  meadow  in  the 
pond  meadow  :  James  Davis,  Sen.  on  the  south  and 
Robert  Clement,  Juii.,  on  the  north.  One  acre  of 
meadow  at  Hawkes  meadow  :  .lohn  Davis  on  the 
south  and  Thomas  Whiltier  on  the  north," 

"  Daniel  Ladd's  2d  division  containing  27  acres  of 
ujdand,  be  it  more  or  less;  with  sixteen  acres  of  ox- 
common  and  a  half,  bounded  by  George  Corley  and 
.lohn  Hutchins  on  the  west ;  by  a  black  oak,  a  white 
oak,  a  red  oak  and  a  walnut  on  the  south  ;  by  a  wal- 
nut and  a  wdiite  oak  on  the  east;  by  two  white  oaks 
and  an  ash  on  the  north.  Three  acres  of  meadow- 
lying  on  Spicket  River,  bounded  by  Thomas  D.ivis  on 
the  south  and  Robert  (dements  mi  the  north,  and 
one  sjjot  of  meadow  at  Primrose  Swamp,  and  another 
spot  at  the  east  meadow,  at  the  head  of  the  meadow 
that  was  John  Davis's  adjoining  to  his  own.  F'or  the 
land  that  wa.s  taken  oft'  Daniel  Ladd's  'M  division, 
we  added  a  piece  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway, 
round  the  meadow  that  was  Goodman  Hale's  bounded 
by  the  highway  and  Merries  Creek.  Third  division 
of  meadow  containing  three  acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
bounded  by  John  Page  on  the  south,  a  pine  on  the 
east,  his  own  uplands  on  the  west,  and  uplands  on 
the  north  of  the  said  meadow  King  in  .Mistake 
Meadow." 

"Daniel  Ladd  doubtless  found  farming  ipiile  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  wdiat  moat  farmers  of  the  present 
ilay  hnd  it.  His  housi-lol  was  in  the  village:  his 
jilanting  ground  in  two  places, — a  )>art  of  it   in   '  ibe 
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plain  '  from  one  to  two  miles  east  of  the  village,  and 
the  other  part  '  up  the  great  river,'  at  least  as  far 
on  the  west  of  the  village,  while  his  meadow  lands 
were  in  seven  lots  and  as  many  distinct  meadows. 
East  Meadows  was  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town, 
three  miles  from  his  home-lot,  while  Spicket  Meadow 
was  at  least  eight  miles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pond  Meadow  was  two  miles  northeast;  Hawkes' 
Meadow  some  three  miles  west ;  Primrose  Swamp  two 
miles  northwest,  and  Mistake  Meadow  somewhere  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town." 

Daniel  Ladd  had  a  lionie  lot  of  four  acres,  "  more 
or  less."  It  would  appear  that  he  should  have  had 
six.  As  much  as  his  house-lot  fell  short  of  "  six  acres 
of  accommodations,'"  was  made  up  to  him  elsewhere 
in  quantity  or  quality,  it  may  be  supposed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  had  in  all  forty-one  acres  of  upland  or 
planting  ground,  "  more  or  less:"  twelve  acres  and  a 
half  of  meadow,  "a  piece"  and  two  "spots"  of  the 
same,  sixteen  acres  and  a  half  of  ox-common — in  all 
and  of  all  kinds,  seventy-four  acres,  with  certain 
remnants  thrown  in. 

Daniel  Ladd  was  one  of  the  twelve  pioneers  of 
1640,  had  children  aud  died  in  1693. 

As  we  have  seen,  lands  were  divided  according  to 
estate,  except  that  no  account  was  made  of  any  estate 
over  £200.  After  the  assignment  of  land,  taxes  were 
levied  at  first  according  to  the  amount  of  land  each 
man  had.  If  he  purchased  meadow,  planting-ground 
or  commonage,  he  should  pay  proportionally.  The 
right  of  purchase  and  sale  seems  to  have  been  always 
recognized;  but  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  town 
undertook  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  such 
transactions,  probably  to  make  sure  as  far  as  possible 
that  unworthy  and  unsuitable  persons  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  their  association.  Thus  at  the  meeting 
of  April  16,  1649,  "  it  was  acknowledged  by  John 
Robinson  that  Daniel  Lad  had  bought  six  acres  of 
accommodation  of  him  which  the  town  granted  him, 
approved  on  by  the  Selectmen." 

It  was  not  till  1650  that  the  valuation  of  each  man's 
property,  under  the  vote  of  November  6,  1643,  was 
entered  in  the  town  records.  It  is  inserted  here  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  It  professes  to  give  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  land  had  previously  been 
allotted.  It  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are 
some  obvious  omissions,  and  neither  dates  nor  valua- 
tion should  be  taken  as  more  than  approximately 
correct. 


Uil. 

John  J-avor 

.    f,SO 

.      50 
.      .">0 

.       80 
.       60 
.      40 

164.'). 
161.1. 
1645. 
164.'). 
1646. 
1646. 
1646. 
1646. 
1646. 
1646. 
1646. 
16lr.. 

ClMistopher  lliissie. 
Daniel  Ilcndrick 

John  Ward 

Tristram  Coffin 

1642. 

George  Corliss 

Thomas  Hale 

.Tames  Davis 

John  Ayer 

1642. 

William  White 

1642. 

Thomas  Uavis 

John  Williams 

Abraham  Tyler 

Kichard  Littlehale.... 

Henry  Savage 

Job  Clement 

...     100 

1043. 
1643. 
1644 

Joseph  Peascley 

John  Davis 

Thomas  Davis 

1644. 

Thomas  Davis 

...     100 

1046. 

James  Fiek 

1640 

Christopher  Lawson 

1046 

William  Buller 

1649 

Richard  Omsby 

...    *70 

1046. 

Bartholomew   Heath...  £140 

1649. 

Wm.  Holdridgc 

104S. 

Thomas  Linfartli 

1660 

John  Ayer,  Jr 

...       80 

104S 

John  Eaton 80 

1650 

1648. 

Thomas  Whittier 80 

10511 

John  Chenarie 

George  Brown 

John  Hoit 

1619. 

Goodman     Moice    aud 

three  .sons 

Goodman  Hale 

1641) 

Abmham  Morrill 

The  following  table  contains  the  valuation  of  those 
to  whom  house-lots  had  been  laid  out  at  different 
times,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  records 
previous  to  1650.  Some  of  them  it  will  be  seen  were 
among  the  first  settlers : 


Robert  Clement,  Sr £50 

John  Clement 3.i 

Matthias  Button 60 

Steven  Kent 200 

.Tames  Davis,  Jr (in 

Peter  Ayer 60 

Richard  Singletary 60 

JohnHnckins 48  • 


Thomas  iiaton £40 

Edward  Clarke 40 

Robert  Swan M 

John  Haselline 40 

John  Johnson 9o 

John  Carleton 90 

Joseph  Johns  >n h't 

John  Page,  Jr 40 


Names  against  which  no  amount  is  placed,  are 
those  of  persons  as  to  whom  no  record  has  been  found 
of  a  house-lot  being  laid  out  to  them.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  purchased  the  right  of  others  to  lands. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clerks  were  often  negli- 
gent aud  did  not  realize  how  eagerly  their  work 
would  be  scanned  in  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
Sergeant  Abraham  Palmer  was  town  clerk  of  Charles- 
town  in  1638  aud  began  to  compile  the  "  Book  o( 
Possessions,"  which  was  continued  to  1802.  Tlie  out- 
come was  Wynian's  "  Genealogies  and  estates  of 
Charlestown,"  the  fruit  of  nearly  forty  years  applica- 
tion to  the  subject,  published  in  1870,  the  year  after 
the  author's  death.  It  is  a  work  which  is  supposed  to 
account  for  every  inch  of  land  upon  that  historic 
peninsula.  The  digression  by  which  reference  is 
made  to  it  here,  will  be  pardoned  through  the  hope 
that  this  mention  will  fire  some  young  antiquarians  of 
Haverhill  to  emulation,  who  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  Mr.  Wyman's  premature  decease.  He  certainly 
will  not  be  if  he  is  prepared  to  devote  forty  years  to 
such  a  task  !  Such  labors,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  but  a  small  class  of  persons;  but,  they  are 
none  the  less  admirable  and  useful. 

It  would  appear  from  a  vote  of  October  29,  1646, 
that  the  sixteen  acres  laid  out  to  Mr.  Ward,  in  1C4-. 
was  a  part  of  the  three  hundred  intended  for  hoii-. 
lots.  "  Voted  by  all  the  freeholders  at  alawful  towh 
meeting,  that  Mr.  Ward,  our  teacher's  land,  shall  be 
rate  free  for  his  ministry  during  his  life,  if  he  con- 
tinue minister  to  the  plantation,  provided  be  use  it 
himself,  but  if  he  sell,  let  or  set  any  of  it  to  hire,  it 
shall  pay  rates  proportionably  with  our  own ;  and 
that  forty  pounds  per  annum  shall  be  paid  him  by 
the  remainder  of  the  three  hundred  acres  for  his 
ministry.'" 

Edward  Johnson,  the  chief  Ibuiider  of  Woliurn,  in 
his  "Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion  s  Saviour 
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in  New  Kii;;l;uicl,"  wriitr:  "  Tlu'  tnuii  (if  Ihivi'ihiU 
was  built  iiuicli  alxuit  tliis  tiiiic  lyiii;;-  hiirhcr  up  tliau 
Salisbury  upon  the  lair  anil  lai'La'  river  nf  Mcrrimar  : 
tlie  peojile  arc  wbnlly  bent  to  iniprnve  their  lalmr  in 
tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  eattel,  whose  yearly 
increase  encourages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  these 
rem«te  parts.  The  constant  penetrating  further  into 
this  wilderness  hath  caused  the  wild  and  uncouth 
woods  to  be  filled  with  I'reiiuented  ways,  and  the  large 
rivers  to  he  overlaid  with  liridires  jiassable  both  for 
horse  and  foot  ;  this  town  is  of  a  large  extent,  sup- 
posed to  be  ten  miles  in  length,  there  being  an  over- 
weening desire  in  most  men  for  meadow-land,  which 
hath  caused  many  towns  to  grasp  more  into  their 
hands  than  they  could  afterwards  possibly  hold  ;  the 
people  are  laborers  in  gaining  the  goods  of  this  lile, 
yet  they  are  not  unmindful  also  of  the  chief  end  ol 
their  coming  hither;  namely,  to  be  made  ]iartakcrs  of 
the   blessed    ordinances   of  Christ,   that    their   souls 
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might  be  refreslied  by  the  continued  incon 
rich  grace,  to  which  end  they  gathered  into  a 
body  and  called  to  oflice  the  reverend  Mr.  W; 
to  the  former  named  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich. 

"  With  miml  lesohed,  niii  uiil  lh.v  ra.-.- iit  li.M!;tli, 

VdUiii!  Waril,  bi.gin.  wlic-icusthy  father  Icfl,— 
l.uft  hiith  he.  not,  hilt  l.rfiilheis  for  furth|.r  slri-lii;n]  ; 

Nor  llioii,  nor  lu-iiro  yi-tuf  hopi.  hin-fl. 
l-'ruil  of  tliy  labor,  thou  shult  wi-  so  iiindi, 

Thii  rishti-ous  shiill  hear  of  it  aii.l  ri.,|oi,e  ; 
When  Uabcl  falls  by  Christ's  almighty  toucli 

All's  folk  shall  liraisu  him  with  a  chuerflll  voice. 
They  prosper  shall  that  /ion's Imilitin^  liiiinil, 

Thou  Ward,  cease  not  with  toyle  the  stones  to  lay, 
Vor  f^reat  is  he  thee  to  this  work  assigned. 

Whose  pleasure  is,  hrav.-n's  Crown  shall  be  thy  pay." 

The  pioneer  of  Woburn  looked  upon  the  pioneers  it 
Haverhill  as  dwelling  in  the  wilderness;  yet,  it  can- 
not but  excite  a  smile  to  read  of  the  "  frequented 
ways''  and  "large  rivers  overlaid  with  passable 
bridges."  For  many  years  the  ways  of  Haverhill 
were  nothing  but  paths,  perhaps  not  always  easy  to 
trace,  and  the  bridging  of  "Little  River''  taxed  its 
utmost  resources.  Rut  certainly  HaveriiiU  was  a 
frontier  town  and  an  outpost  of  civiliztitinri  fur  numy 
years. 
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Havi-rhill  is  named  in  l!ev.  John  Kliofs  "  1  )e.scrip- 
tion  of  New  Knghuid,"  written  in  lli.'iO. 

Three  years  ago  (1.S84)  there  was  discovered  in  Kng- 
land  the  "  Description  of  New  I'.nglnnd,"  written 
about  liiOO,  by  !Samu(d  Maverick,  tlu'  early  settler  of 
Xoddle's  Island  or  East  Boston.  He  says:  ''Four 
leagues  up  this  river  (Jlerrimack)  is  Ilaverell,  a 
pretty  towne,  and  a  few  miles  higher  is  the  towne  of 
Andovcr — both  townes  subsist  by  liusbandry. 

"Seaven  miles  to  thesoiithard  of  Hamilton  is  Merri- 
mack River,  on  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  nortli 
side,  is  seated   a  large   towne  called  Salisbury,  and 


lhi<'e  miles  above  it  a  villa-c  called  Old  Sali-luiiy, 
where  there  is  a  s^aw  mill  or  two.  'I'lic  cuininodilies 
the  towne  aflords  arc  corne,  calilc.  Imards  and  pipe 
staves." 

It  did  not  take  ibc  .settlers  of  New  Kiigland  very 
long  to  find  out  what  they  had  accessible  fur  foreign 
commerce.  There  was  fish,  there  was  lumber.  l>oth 
commodities  were  in  demand  in  the  West  Iiulies. 
Fish  could  be  sold  at  a  ju'ofit  in  the  ('atholic  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Eurojic.  I(i4"i  was  a  year  of  famine, 
but,  wrote  Winthroi),  "  the  meri'hants  had  great 
success  in  the  sale  of  their  pipe-staves  and  fish.  The 
'Trial,'  of  Boston,  made  a  good  voyage,  which  en- 
couraged the  merchants  and  made  wine,  sugar  and 
cotton  very  plentiful  and  cheap."  Cotton  came  fn mii 
Barbadoes.  Molasses  also  came  back  from  the  Wtst 
Indies  and  was  early  distilled  into  rum.  Of  that 
business,  in  tif'ter  days,  Haverhill  had  her  share,  llie 
great  statesman,  Burke,  said  ol'  New  Kngland  rum  : 
"  They  are  more  famous  for  the  i|uaiitity  tiiid  cheap- 
ness than  for  the  excellency  of  their  rum." 

The  primeval  oaks  began  to  be  cut  down  and  hen  u 
into  timber  or  rifted  for  staves,  which  were  slii]iprd 
to  the  West  Indies  and  there  made  into  pipes.  ripe- 
Stave  Hill,  in  West  Newbury,  by  its  name,  is  a  re- 
minder that  thttt  and  the  other  noble  bills  in  this 
vicinity  were  once  covered  with  great  trees  tliat  fell 
before  the  pioneer's  axe,  and  hel[)ed  cretite  the  infant 
commerce  of  the  Merrimack  Valley.  Hence,  the 
unavailing  care  with  which  the  early  settlers  of  this 
town  endeavored  to  protect  the  splendid  forests  they 
found  here,  consistent  with  a  well  regulated  use  for 
legitimate  and  open  trade. 

January  13,  164.3,  the  town  voted  "that  every  in- 
habitant that  will,  may  make  upon  the  common,  for 
every  acre  of  house-lot  which  he  hath,  one  hundred  of 
pipe-staves  and  no  more ;  provided  he  fall  no  timber  tor 
the  same  within  two  miles  of  the  house-lots."  In  l(J4t>, 
the  same  privilege  was  grtmted  ;  but  if  any  person 
felled  more  trees  than  his  proportion  or  within  the 
jircscribed  limits,  he  should  pay  five  shillings,  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  for  each  offense.  This  vote  would 
have  given  several  persons  the  ojiportunity  to  prepare 
tibout  two  thousand  staves  in  each  of  the  years. 

March  3,  1G48,  it  was  "  voted  that  all  men  shall 
have  liberty  to  fell  or  let  stand  any  tree  or  trees  wliich 
standetb  at  (be  end  of  his  lot,  next  the  street  or 
greiit  river:  and  if  any  man  shall  fell  any  such  tree 
unto  whom  it  doth  not  belon,g,  he  shall  pay  for  eveiy 
tree  five  shillings,  to  be  paid  unto  him  at  the  end  of 
whoso  lot  it  did  grow."  This  was  on  Water  Strei't , 
where  the  house  lots  had  been  laid  out.  It  is  iiuite 
probable  the  pioneers  did  not  expect  to  have  any 
buildings  on  the  water  side.  No  grants  of  land  were 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  for  a  long 
time. 

In  tiflc-  years  votes  were  fre(|Uently  ]iassed  for  the 
(ireservation  of  timber.  Thus,  in  1G()8,  :i  fine  of  ten 
shillings  was  imposed  upon  any  person   who  should 
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I'ell  a  white,  red  or  black  oak-tree,  ''  within  the  town's 
limits,  for  staves,  heading,  logs  for  boards,  or  any- 
thing else  for  transportation,  without  leave  from  the 
Selectmen  from  year  to  year."  But  so  much  depreda- 
tion continued  by  unauthorized  persons,  that  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  a  i'ew  years  after,  (January  1, 
lii74)  expressly  to  consider  the  matter.  It  was  voted 
uiianimousl}'  that  timber  for  staves,  heading,  shij)- 
tiiuber  or  frames  of  houses,  should  not  be  transported 
out  of  the  town,  or  even  "  brought  to  water-side." 
Ai  the  ensuing  March  meeting  a  surveyor  of  boards 
and  culler  of  staves  were  chosen  for  the  first  time. 
James  Pecker  was  chosen  to  the  first,  and  Robert 
Clement  to  the  latter,  office.  These  precautions 
doubtless  had  some  effect,  but  only  post])oned  the 
evil  day.  The  American  forests  were  doomed,  and 
succeeding  generations  will  expend  much  time  and 
lab  ir  in  attemjjts  to  replace  them. 

At  the  town-meeting  of  March  14,  lii4r),  it  was 
voted  "that  every  inhabitant  may  keep  for  every  acre 
that  he  hath  to  his  bouse-lott,  either  an  horse-beast, 
ox,  or  cow,  with  a  foale  or  calfe,  with  a  year  old,  a 
two  year  old  and  a  three  year  old,  until  they  shall  be 
of  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  luilfe,  upon  the  com- 
mons appointed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  freemen, 
and  no  more."  This  vote  permitted  the  pasturage 
upon  the  public  lands  of  one  mature  animal,  with 
four  young  animals,  for  each  acre  of  bouse-lot.  Two 
or  three  persons,  then,  could  pasture  each  a  hundred 
creatures,  if  they  desired.  The  commons  was  then 
all  such  land  as  bad  not  been  granted  to  any  indi- 
vi<!ual. 

In  1045,  there  were,  apparently,  thirt.vtwo  land- 
liolders  in  ilie  town;  of  these,  twelve  had  come  in 
1(540 ;  two  with  Mr.  Ward,  in  1641;  the  Clements, 
Coffin,  and  Thomas  Davis,  in  1G42,  or  earlier.  The 
names  of  the  others  were  Henry  Savage,  Daniel  Hen- 
drick,  William  Butler,  John  Ayer,  Sr.,  John  Ayer,  Jr., 
Jose])!!  Peaseley,  George  Corli.ss,  Nathaniel  Wier, 
James  Fiske,  Thomas  Hale,  James  Davis,  Jr.,  John 
Eaton,  Bartholomew  Heath  and  John  Davis.  All 
but  Savage,  Butler,  the  Ayers,  Fisk  and  Eaton,  were 
from  Newbury. 

John  Ayer  bad  three  brothers  who  soon  j<iined 
the  settlement:  Robert,  Thomas  and  Peter.  The 
latter  settled  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town, 
afterwards  the  West  Parish,  where  Ayer's  Village 
perpetuates  the  name.  The  others  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plug  (long  called  Ayers)  Pond.  In  1832, 
Captain  .lohn  Ayer,  2d,  was  already  of  the  sixth 
generation  living  on  the  same  spot.  The  Ayers  be- 
came so  numerous  that  in  1701  it  was  supposed 
nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
of  that  family,  and  they  have  since  scattered  them- 
selves over  tlie  entire  Union.  They  were  "  a  fearless, 
athletic  race  of  men,"  mostly  farmers. 

George  Corliss  came  from  England  to  Newbury 
about  1639,  being  then  about  twenty-two  years  old. 
He  was  from  Countv  Devon.     In  164">,  lie  married  at 


Haverhill,  Joanna  Davis,  a  native  of  Wales.  This 
was  the  second  marriage  in  the  place.  The  name 
was  then  generally  spelled  Corle  or  Corley.  He  was 
enterprising,  and,  about  1647,  built  a  log-house  on 
his  land,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  village,  on 
property  now  owned  by  Charles  Corliss,  his  des- 
cendant in  the  seventh  generation.  It  was  put  up  on 
a  sunny  knoll,  near  a  little  brook.  Traces  of  the 
cellar  are  still  visible.  Corliss  acquired  a  large  landed 
property.  He  owned,  it  is  said,  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  "Spicket  Path"  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles.  His  daughter  was  Mrs.  Mary  Neff", 
Hannah  Dustiu's  uurse,  and  her  companion  in  the 
famous  captivity.  George  Corliss  died  October  19, 
1686,  having  made  his  will  the  day  before. 

Joseph  Peaseley  (afterwards  Peaslee)  also  came 
from  England  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1642.  Many  of  his  descendants,  of  the 
same  name,  still  live  in  Haverhill  and  the  adjoining 
towns.  He  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
where  also  resided  his  only  son  Joseph  and  his 
grandson.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  a  merchant  and 
large  landholder,  for  many  years  very  influential  in 
town  aflairs.  John  G.  Whittier  is  descended  from 
Joseph  Peasley,  who  was  also  an  ancestor  of  the 
Badgers  and  Cogswells  of  Haverhill  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Among  his  descendants  have  been  a  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  many  others  prominent  in  public  life. 

Joseph  Peasley  was,  in  certain  ways,  a  conspicuous 
num.  The  church  records  call  him  a  "  gifted  broth- 
er," and  he  was  reputed  to  have  some  skill  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  w-bich  his  son  Joseph  inherited, 
whom  Chase  calls  "a  physician."  The  difficulty  with 
Josejjb  Peasley  was,  that  he  had  not  been  licensed 
either  to  preach  or  to  practice  medicine.  He  was 
very  fond  of  exercising  his  gifts  by  way  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  undertook  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Salisbury  Newtown  (Amesbury)  as  a  lay- 
minister.  This  was  not  acceptable  to  the  "  Standing 
Order."  The  ministers  were  always  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives  and  Peasley  was  a  thorn  in  their  side. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  although  his  most 
illustrious  descendant  s[)eaks  of  him  as  a  "brave 
confessor." 

About  1654  Joseph  Peaseley  and  Thomas  Jlacy 
were  arrested  and  fined  for  preaching,  not  being 
ordained  ministers.  The  court  forbade  their  exhort- 
ing any  more.  Lieutenant  Robert  Pike,  of  Salisbury, 
declared  that  "such  persons  as  did  act  in  making 
that  law,  did  break  their  oath  to  the  country,  for  it 
is  against  the  liberty  of  the  country,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical."  For  this  unguarded  expression,  he 
was  disfranchised  by  the  General  Court  and  heavily 
fined.  At  the  next  May  court  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  ttf 
Hampton,  Salisibury,  Haverhill  and  Andover,  pray- 
ing  that   Pike's  sentence  might    he  remitted.     The 
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GeiuTiil  Courtvvas  (mtnigi'il  that  'So  many  persons 
should  combine  logether  to  present  such  an  unjust 
and  unreasonable  request,"  and  ap|i<iinted  a  commit- 
tee to  call  the  petitioners  together  "and  require  a 
nason  of  their  very  unjust  request."  At  the  next 
November  court  orders  were  issued  to  summon  six- 
I'cii  ot' the  [Petitioners  to  give  lionds  in  the  sum  ot' 
iru  pounds  each  to  appear  and  answer  fur  their 
^itfeuse  before  the  County  Court.  SaysChase,  "None 
of  the  Haverhill  signers  were  included  in  the  order. 
Then  '""^  acknowlidged  (lit-ir  qff'eiin:"  Three  years 
alterward  Pike  "humbly  desired  tlie  court,  his  fine  | 
lieing  paid,  to  release  him  from  the  other  part  of  his  | 
sentence,"  which  it  was  pleased  to  do.  Cha-e  nat- 
urally remarks,  "The  whole  case  is  an  iii>tructive 
one."  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Haver- 
hill signers  to  the.  origiiml  petition  in  behalf  of 
Pike:  I 


".IllllU-S   IlHVl-. 

.I,.li 

1  U.  III. 

l!..lil,.Ml  l-;i>-s. 

.Ii.scpli  lVa.-l.v. 

.lul. 

CI.  Ill,  Ills. 

i;..,.rKi!i;„iiis. 

Tristriiiii  Coffin. 

A  I.I 

ihani  Tvler. 

Iiailli<>l.iiH<«  lliil 

rettrC.ffln. 

.ImIi 

I  Willianis. 

Ki!w.  Clark,-. 

JuUu  Dfivis. 

.l.ih 

1  Wnliam.v 

.lanii's  llavis,  .Ir. 

Jubu  Kul..„, 

TIk 

iKie  llavis. 

Tlii,,,iihiln,s  Sa,  hw, 

Tlianiiis  K.iliiii. 

.loh 

:  K.v.T.s. 

Tli„  ;  Whitti,,.. 

Roberl  rienienl.-. 

.lali 

.•s  Klislu-. 

Til,,:  ll,,\v. 

Tli.,ni;is  H^lfore. 

Dan 

:  llin.liick. 

.I,,s,-l.h  Daiij. 

John  W  uljster. 

.sie] 

li.n  Ivcnt. 

IVl.T  .\,vi-,-. 

(:.-,„i;,.  Uruwn. 

Hi.- 

lai.lSiMKltar 

Saliiil,'!  <:il,|. 

Kpliraini  Uavis. 

H.t 

ly  I'aliii.-i-. 

I;,il.li.rl  Suali  ■■ 

Uicliar.l  I.iltlelial.- 

A  few  of  till  sc  names  have  disappi  iired  from  the 
town,  although  descemlaiits  of  all  the  ^igiieis  may  be 
liere,  bearing  other  names.  It  will  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  signer.s  were  among  the  most  iiitluential 
and  substantial  of  the  [)eo|)!e,  and  jiroliably  all  were 
respeetable.  The  three  brothers  (presumably)  Aytr. 
all  spell  their  name  differently,  and  neither  spells  it 
ns  is  now  habitually  done.  The  "gifted  "  Peasley  i- 
liimselfone  of  tlie  signers.  He  may  have  been  no 
more  inclined  to  martyrdom  than  his  ueighliors. 

This  list  is  as  remarkable,  tor  the  names  it  does 
not,  as  for  those  it  docs  contain.  Some  of  the  towns- 
men, whose  names  are  absent,  were  devoted  friends 
of  the  "Standing  Order."  It  is  jirobably  not  too 
much  to  .say  that  the  most  inllucntial  on,-  of  all 
would  not  have  signed  the  petition  if  he  had  been 
asked.  Minister  Ward.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  priest  would  go  against  the  prestige  of  his 
own  anointment.  Besides,  such  proceedings  were 
accounted  disorderly.  Ma.ssachusetts  was  hardly 
ready  for  exhorters  when  Whitefield  came,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  later. 

Joseph  Peasely  is  accounted  the  first  (Quaker  of 
Haverhill.  His  son,  .loseidi,  was  a  t^uaker,  as  were, 
at  least,  one  branch  of  the  Whittiers,  descended  from 
him.  Wlien  the  second  meeting-house  was  accepted 
by  the  town— October  2^.  1(1911— "  .Iose])h  Peaseley, 
i^ic,  moving  that  the  Town  would  allow  him  it  others 
to  meet  at  tlie  new  meeting-house  for  ami  in  tlieir 
way  of  worship;  which  is  accounted  to  be  for  (Quak- 


ers: it  was  read  and  reluscd  to  be  voted  upon." 
Very  likely  iliere  was  some  coatcmptuoiis  laughter  as 
the  significance  of  the  motion  came  to  be  understood 
in  the  town-meeting :  but  it  is  ]deasaiit  to  add  thai 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  active  per.seiaitioii  or  midesta- 
tion  of  the  (Juakers  in  Haverhill. 

It  is  possible  the  elder  Peasely  may  have  lieeii  what 
in  more  modern  phrase  would  have  been  called  a 
"  come-outer,"  rather  than  a  (Jiiaker.  He  died  in 
]()()0-01.  His  sou,  born  in  Haverhill  in  1G4G,  died  in 
17iS.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fir.^t  Joseiih  must  bear 
file  odium  of  the  following  transaction,  recorded  by 
IMiriek  under  the  date  of  1(1,58  : — "Joseph  Peasly  was 
fined  ¥<$.  by  the  Court,  for  beating  Peter  Brown,  and 
liO.v.  for  abusing  Timothy  Swan — all  to  be  paid  in 
'  corne.'  "  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
poetic  phrasing  of  the  transaction,  given  by  Mirick, 
was  the  etfusion  of  a  (^juaker  poet  of  the  lineage  of 
Joseph  Peasely. 

Thomas  Whitticr  came  to  Haverhill  from  Newbury 
about  10411,  bringing  a  swarm  of  bees  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  will  of  Henry  Kolfe,  of  that  place, 
who  called  them  his  "  best  swarm." 

.Job  Clement  was  made  a  freeman  at  Ipswich  Court 
January  30,  1(147,  and  sworn  constable  for  Haverhill. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  first.  Richard  Littlehale,  who 
was  town  clerk,  was  also  made  sexton,  though  as  yet 
there  was  no  meeting-house.  In  1(14(5  the  town  voted 
that  "  Richard  Littleliale  should  beat  the  drum  on 
the  Lord's  I>ay  morning  and  evening,  and  on  lecture 
days,  for  wdiieh  and  also  for  writing  public  orders,  he 
is  to  have  30  shillings  ;  he  is  also  to  beat  the  drum  for 
town  meetings."  This  was  of  course  to  call  the  peo- 
ple together :  but  in  1(>52,  the  town  voted  "  that 
Abraham  Tyler  shall  blow  his  horn  in  the  most  con- 
venient place,  every  Lord's  day,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  meeting  begins,  and  also  on  lecture  days, 
for  which  he  is  to  have  one  peek  of  vovn  of  every 
family  for  the  year  ensuing."  In  1G03,  they  reverteil 
to  the  first  practice  and  directed  Edward  C'lark  to 
beat  the  ilrum  on  the  "  Lord's  days  and  lecture  days."' 
These  incidents  allured  the  early  historians  of  Hav- 
erhill into  a  mild  jocosencss. 

In  KU"),  there  were  fourteen  church  members  in 
Haverhill — eight  males  and  six  females — to  whom 
Mr.  Ward  had  mini.stered  for  several  years,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  be  recognized  as  a  church,  and  that 
he  should  be  ordained  as  their  |iastor.  The  chiin  h 
members  at  Andover  (a  plantation  a  little  younger) 
were  in  the  same  situation.  A  council  of  the  neigh- 
boring churches  had  therefore  been  convened  for 
September  Ii>,  1(144,  to  meet  "at  Rowley  (the  fore- 
mentioncil  plantations  being  then  bul  newly  erei-ted, 
were  not  capable  to  entertain  them  that  were  like  to  be 
gathered  together  on  that  occasion).  But  when  they 
assembled  most  of  those  who  were  to  join  together  in 
church  fellowship  at  that  time,  refused  to  make  the 
confession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  because,  as 
was   said,  they  declared    it    openly    before    ill    other 
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churches,  upon  iheii"  admission  into  theiu.  Where- 
upon tlie  messengers  of  the  churches  not  heing  satis- 
fied, the  assembly  broke,  before  they  had  accom- 
plished what  they  intended.  But  in  October,  1645, 
messengers  of  churches  met  together  again,  on 
the  same  account,  when  such  satisfaction  was  given, 
thit  Mr.  John  Ward  was  ordained  pastor  of  thechurch 
in  Haverhill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  Merri- 
mack, and  Mr.  John  Woodbridge  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Andover,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  same."  Haverhill  was  the  twenty-third  town 
settled  in  the  colony  and  its  church  was  reckoned  the 
twenty-sixth. 

It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ward's 
salary  was  fixed  at  forty  pounds,  with  immunity  from 
taxes.  October  29,  1646,  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
first  selectmen  were  chosen  :  they  were  Thomas  Hale; 
Henry  Palmer,  Thomas  Davis,  James  Davis  and 
William  White.  In  1636,  the  General  Court  had  en- 
acted that  "  every  particular  township  should  have 
power  over  its  own  aflairs,  and  to  settle  mulcts  upon 
any  offender,  upon  any  public  order,  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  and  liberty  to  choose  prudential 
men.  not  exceeding  seven,  to  order  the  affiiirs  of  the 
town."  These  officers  were  at  first  called  "the  seven 
men,"  then  "  towne"s  men,"  then  "  towne's  men  se- 
lect." and  finally  by  natural  evolution  "Selectmen." 
Said  Rev.  Richard  Brown  in  his  diary,"  they  were 
chosen  from  quarter  to  quarter  by  papers  to  discharge 
the  business  of  the  town,  in  taking  in,  or  refusing  any 
to  come  into  town,  as  also  to  dispose  of  lands  and 
lots,  to  make  lawful  orders,  to  impose  fines  on  the 
breakers  of  order.s,  and  also  to  levy  and  distrain  them, 
and  were  fully  empowered  of  themselves  to  do  what 
the  town  had  power  for  to  do.  The  reason  whereof 
was,  the  town  judged  it  inconvenient  and  burdensome 
to  be  all  called  together  on  every  occasion." 

The  General  Court  was  thus  early  engaged  in  eflforta 
to  equalize  taxation.  At  the  November  session  of 
li)4()  it  adopted  the  following  schedule  for  the  towns: 
— "  Cowes  of  four  year  ould  and  upward,  £5  ;  heifers 
and  steers  betwixt  3  and  4  year  old,  £4;  heifers  and 
steers  betwixt  2  and  3  year  ould,  fifty  shillings;  and 
between  1  and  2  year  old,  SOs.  ;  oxenfour  year  old  and 
upward,  £6  ;  horses  and  mares  4  year  old  and  upward 
£7  ;  3  year  ould  £o  ;  betwixt  2  and  3  year  ould,  £3  ; 
yearlins,  £2;  sheepe  above  a  year  ould,  20.?. ;  asses 
above  a  year  ould,  £2." 

Houses,  lands  and  all  other  visible  estate,  real  and 
personal,  were  to  be  valued  according  to  what  they 
were  worth  in  the  several  places  where  they  were, 
proportionate  to  the  above  price  for  cattle,  etc.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  General  Court  was  only  able 
to  equalize  the  value  of  live  stock  by  reckoning  one 
beast  as  of  as  much  worth  as  anotlicr,  and  then  aban- 
doned all  other  property  in  despair  to  the  judgment 
of  the  towti  raters.  Hay  and  corn  growing  were  not 
to  be  rated.  Towns  were  required  to  choose  one  of 
their  freemen,  who  with  the  seb'ctmen,  should  vearlv 


make  a  true  valuation  of  all  ratable  property  in  their 
several  limits.  This  was  the  origin  of  assessors  as 
town  officers. 

May,  1647,  the  records  of  the  General  Court  de- 
clare : — "  The  town  of  Haverhill  having  chosen 
Robert  Clements,  Henry  Palmer  and  Thomas  Hale 
to  end  small  causes  they  are  alowed." 

At  the  same  Court  John  Osgood  (Andover),  and 
Thom :  Hale  were  appointed  "  to  lay  out  the  way 
from  Andiver  to  Haverell ;  and  James  Davis,  Jun., 
and  Antho.  Staniell  (doubtless  of  Exeter)  from  Hav- 
erhill to  Excetter."  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  "  view  ye  ryver,  and  make  returne  to  ye  Courte  of 
ye  necessity  and  charge  of  a  bridge," — at  the  next 
session.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  report  was 
ever  made  about  the  matter.  Chase  thinks  the  river 
referred  to  was  the  Merrimack.  This  scarcely  seems 
possible,  as  there  was  not  yet  a  ferry.  At  the  Sep- 
tember Court  (County),  1647,  the  town  was  presented 
for  not  having  a  ferry  and  at  the  next  March  Court 
it  was  "  enjoined  to  provide  a  boat  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  passengers"  within  a  reasonable  time,  "under 
a  penalty  of  40s.  and  fees."  The  town  afterwards 
appointed  Thomas  Hale  to  keep  the  ferry.  The 
ferriage  was  to  be  "one  penny  for  a  passenger,  two 
pence  for  cattel  under  two  years  old,  and  four  pence 
lor  each  as  were  over  that  age."  The  ferry  was 
established  at  the  place  still  known  as  the  "old 
ferry-way,"  a  little  east  of  the  foot  of  Kent  Street. 
The  people  had  always  passed  over  the  river  at  this 
place,  but  this  was  the  first  established  ferry.  The 
bridge  was  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  oft', 
and  the  ferry  has  been  again  resorted  to  within  a  few- 
years  while  the  bridge  was  being  rebuilt. 

"  The  overweening  desire  in  most  men  after 
meadow  land,"  of  which  Johnson  wrote,  early  mani- 
fested itself  here.  May  10, 1643,  the  General  Court 
granted  the  town  "  a  parcel  of  meadow  land  about 
six  score  acres  more  or  less,  west  of  Haverhill  about 
six  miles."  In  1637,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  a  tract  of  land  to  enlarge  the  town. 
The  following  is  the  very  reasonable  answer  of  the 
court,  at  its  session  of  October  27:  "  In  answer  to  the 
petition  of  Haverhill,  ye  Courte  conceiving  such 
vast  grants  to  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  ye  publiek 
good  and  little  if  at  all  advantageous  to  particular 
townships,  apprehending  four  miles  square  or  such  a 
l)roportion,  will  accomodate  a  sufficient  tract  ni 
land  ;  in  such  a  case  thinke  meete  a  committee  bi 
chosen  to  view  the  place  and  returne  their  appre- 
hensions to  ye  next  General  Courte,  to  which  end, 
with  the  petitioners  consent,  they  have  nomiuateil 
Mr.  Dummer,  (Newbury);  Mr.  Carlton,  (Rowley)  ; 
John  Osgood,  (Andover) ;  and  Ensign  Ilowlet,  (Ips- 
wich) ;  or  any  two  of  them,  provided  Ensign  Howlet 
be  one  to  do  it."  This  was  not  at  all  what  the  peti- 
tioners wanted.  They  already  claimed  under  the 
Indian  deed  a  tract  much  larger  than  four  miles 
sqiinie.  .-iiid  'o  that   territory  they  .-ilvvays  dun:;-   willi 
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toiiiii'ity.  They  waiilcl  iiion- 
I  Icneral  Court  in  appointin;. 
'.  :is  iloubtless  a  satisfactory 
iiinounced  a  restrictive  ijrincijile  by  wliicli  (he  com- 
mittee sliould  lie  guided,  they  had  already  enough 
of  the  committee  and  we  liear  no  more  about  the 
ailair.  Tn  this  year  tlic  (own  was  assigned  the  letter 
11.  as  a  town  mark  tor  branding  itscattle  upun  the 
mar  quarter. 

The  court  also  dinn-ted  the  inhabitants  qualified  to 
.'■teto  meet  and  chouse  "  some  meet  person  for  the 
place  of  Sergeant  to  exercise  them  "  in  military  drill. 

All  able-bodied  men  were  recjuired  to  train  in  each 
iown  on  Saturday  by  a  law  jiassed  as  early  as  Id:!!. 
I'.y  a  law  passed  in  lt)40,  the  lads  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  ordere<l  to  be  ''  instructed  upon  ye 
usual  training  days,  in  ye  exercise  of  arms,  as  small 
guns,  halfe  pikes,  bowes  and  arrows,  Sic.''  Theoreti- 
cally, the  colony  was  alwtiys  under  martial  law. 
Every  town  hail  its  train  band  with  olticers,  its  ren- 
dezvous and  organization  in  ease  of  sudden  attack  : 
its  watches  and  scouts.  The  settlers  never  attended 
town-meetings  or  religious  worship  without  taking 
their  arms  with  them.  Nor  was  it  regarded  as  pru- 
dent that  a  man  should  go  to  work  in  the  field  with- 
out carrying  along  his  gun.  At  meeting,  the  men 
entered  last  and  made  theirexit  first,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  protect  the  women  and  children  in  case 
of  attack.  Hence,  by  way  of  survival,  the  curious 
custom  of  rural  New  England,  under  which  the 
women  and  children  occui>y  the  interior  portion  of 
the  pews,  and  the  men  and  the  imitative  big  boys 
linger  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice  until  the  service 
is  about  to  begin. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Indians  might  easily  have  destroyed  them, 
with  less  eflbrt  than  they  afterwards  put  forth  unsuc- 
cessfully. As  has  been  said,  pestilence  had  depopu- 
lated the  tracts  at  fir.-t  occnjiied  by  the  white  men. 
and  the  colonists  had  opportunity  to  establish  tlicm- 
selves.  When  the  Indians  at  last  went  to  w.ar,  it 
was  already  too  late.  I)i>sensions  also  among  the 
Indians  prevented  thi'  successful  conccntradon  of 
their  forces.  The  swif(  and  sudden  rout  and  almost 
comjdete  extermination  of  the  I'equods  in  1737,  en- 
sured peace  for  thirty-eight  years.  Yet  the  wise 
liL'islation  of  the  colonies  proceeded  upon  tlie  theory 
iliat  every  settlement  was  in  constant  .siege  and  every 
-iKler  a  man-at-arms,  who  could  never  .safely  lay  his 
:iiinorotl'.  The  advantage  of  this  training  was  found 
when  the  terribli-  war  broke  out,  known  as  King 
rhili[)'s.  When  Haverhill  began,  there  was  a 
long  period  of  trani|uillity.  There  were  only  a  few 
-iraggling  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  .lolui  Eliot  and 
others  were  commencing  their  good  work  among  the 
savages.  His  converts,  known  as  (he  praying  In- 
dians, were  |)ermitted  to  go  to  and  fro  among  the 
settlements  and  were  regarded  as  harndess.  I'nder 
these    circumstance"",    military  discipline    doubtless 


became  somewhat  lax  ami  ihc  pniplc  n-.^tivc  under 
its  restraints.  Hut  it  was  all  that  saved  them  when, 
later,  the  day  of  trial  came. 

.Aleantime,  the  little  handet  was  growing  in  tran- 
quillity. Henry  Palmer  and  others  had  taken  grants 
of  land  in  the  plain  north  of  Pond  Meadow.  A  house 
or  two  had  been  built  near  the  spot  where  Stevens' 
Mills  stand.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
build  a  meeting-house;  and  at  the  March  meeting, 
](i4S,  it  was  "voted  that  the  meeting-house  shall 
stand  on  the  lower  Knowle  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mill  Lot."  It  was  put  up  that  season  and  finished 
in  the  following  autumn.  It  was  twenty-six  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  ol'  one  story,  without  galleries 
or  cu]>ola,  facing  the  river,  upon  the  little  elevation 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  bounds  of  Pen- 
tucket  Cemetery.  Twenty-five  years  ago  people  wen- 
living  who  remembered  its  foundation  stones.  The 
settlement  now  had  a  public  building,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  the  town-meetings 
were  held  and  its  business  transacted.  When  need 
arose,  it  was  a  fort  as  well.  But  it  was  a  very  simple 
structure,  though  doubtless  well  timbered.  March  3, 
1655,  it  was  voted  tha  t  "Thomas  Davis  shall  have  three 
pounds  allowed  him  by  the  tonne,  for  to  ground-pin 
and  daub  it ;  provided  that  Thomas  Davis  provide 
the  stones  and  clay  for  the  under-pinning  ;  the  toune 
being  at  their  ow'n  expense  to  bring  ye  clay  into  place 
for  ye  plastering  of  ye  walls  up  to  the  beams."  Lime 
mortar  was  not  yet  in  general  use ;  lime  was  manu- 
factured from  oyster  and  clam  shells.  Limestone  was 
first  discovered  at  Newbury,  in  It!97,  wdiere  large 
quantities  of  lime  were  manufactured  for  a  century 
alter. 

In  l(i5n  piqiulation  had  so  far  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  meeting-house,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  apjiointed  for  that  ptirpose  and  to  repair 
it,  "  and  to  finish  it  and  make  seats  in  it*  and  also  to 
sell  land  for  to  jiay  the  workmen,  not  exceeding 
twe?ity  acres  in  the  cow-common." 

In  the  following  year  it  w^as  ordered  that  the  land 
behind  the  meeting-housc  should  be  reserved  for  a 
burial-ground.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that 
burials  had  jireviously  taken  place  there,  this  vote 
being  only  a  formal  dedication  of  the  spot.  At  the 
same  meeting,  ten  acres  of  meadow  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  ui)land  were  granted  for  a  parsonage  to  Jlr. 
Ward  and  his  successors. 

In  the  beginning,  there  witc  probaldy  no  pews  ; 
but  in  li'iii.")  it  was  voted  (hat  .Mr.  Ward  with  three 
others,  "  should  [)lan  and  seat  the  inhabitants  of 
Haverhill  in  the  seats  l)uilt  in  the  meeting-houso." 

The  pressure  of  new  comers  continued,  and  in  KKJt) 
it  was  vote<l  "  yt  John  Ilutchins  shall  have  libertie 
to  build  a  gallery  at  ye  westend  of  ye  meeting-liouse 
and  to  take  any  of  ye  iidial)itants  of  yc  town  to  joyne 
with  him,  jirovided  yt  he  give  noleise  to  ye  towne, 
whetlu'r  he  will  or  noe  ye  next  training  day,  .sue  vt 
any  of  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  towne  yt  hath  a  minile  to 
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joyne  with  hiin,  may  give  in  their  names ;  and  yt 
there  is  none  but  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  towne  is  to 
have  any  interest  in  ye  said  gallery."  The  last  pro- 
viso seems  a  little  inhospitable ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  non-residents  are  not  restricted  from 
attending  public  worship,  but  only  from  acquiring 
proprietary  interests  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  for 
sittings  was  great. 

The  next  year  (IGd?)  it  was  voted  that  tlie  inhabi- 
tants should  keep  the  places  assigned  them  by  the 
committee,  under  the  penalty  of  two  shillings,  si.x 
pence,  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  enforce 
this  rule  against  everybody  but  John  Hutchins,  who 
was  apparently  permitted  to  roam  at  will  through  the 
west  gallery.  That  great  work,  however,  may  have 
been  still  incomplete,  for  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1673,  "  John  Hutchins,  having  built  galleries  in  the 
meeting-house,  was  allowed  to  sell  seats  or  privileges 
in  the  same  to  any  one." 

It  has  been  said  the  meeting  and  town-house  was 
also  designed  as  a  fort.  It  contained  a  magazine  of 
war  material  after  1672,  when  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  "to  provide,  at  the  town's  cost,  a  place  in 
the  meeting-house,  according  to  law,  to  secure  the 
town's  stock  of  powder  and  other  ammunition." 

Early  in  1675,  when  the  whole  colony  began  to 
shake  with  appprehension  of  Indian  War,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  (February  19th)  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  adopted.  Fortifications  had 
formerly  been  built  about  the  great  public  edifice,  but , 
in  the  general  feeling  of  security  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay.  Now  it  was  voted  that  "  the 
selectmen  shall  forthwith  cause  the  fortification ^ 
(around  the  meeting-house)  to  be  finished ;  to  make 
|)ort  holes  in  the  walls,  to  right  up  those  places  that 
are  defective  and  likely  to  fall  and  to  make  a  flanker 
at  the  east  corner,  that  the  work,  in  case  of  need,  may 
be  of  use  against  the  common  enemy." 

The  meeting-house,  however  eti'ective  it  might  have 
proved  as  a  fort,  was  insufficient  in  its  accommoda- 
tions for  worship,  and,  in  June,  1681,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a  gallery  for  the  women,  who,  in  those  days, 
generally  sat  apart  from  the  men.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  this  vote,  for  the  re- 
cord of  the  annual  town-meeting  in  1684  contains  the 
following  :  "  A  complaint  being  made  to  the  town  for 
want  of  room  in  the  meeting-house  for  women  when 
they  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and 
that  care  be  speedily  taken  about  the  same;  the  town 
(by  their  act  upon  June  24,  KiSl,  having  taken  care 
for  such  a  gallery  and  appointed  persons  to  take  care 
thereof  and  to  get  it  to  be  made  at  the  town's  cost)  do 
refer  this  matter  to  the  same  committee,  empowering 
them  to  get  the  same  built,  desiring  them  forthwith 
to  proceed  upon  the  work  to  have  it  finished,  that  no 
excuse  of  that  kind  be  made  by  any  persons  that 
do  or  shall  absent  themselves  from  the  worehip  ol 
God." 

In  the  su'HMicr  of  the  same  year  (Jiilv  I'.ntli )  a  town- 


meeting  was  called  to  see  about  the  seating  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  meeting-house,  "  alterations  and 
divers  deaths  "  having  made  some  new  arrangement 
necessary.  The  selectmen  were  made  a  committee 
for  "  the  new  seating  or  placing  of  persons  in  the 
seats  in  the  meeting-house."  It  was  voted  that  if 
any  refused  to  occupy  the  seats  assigned  them  by  the 
selectmen,  they  should  "  forfeit  a  fine  of  twelve  pence 
in  corn  "  for  each  day's  neglect  or  refusal ;  and,  "  to 
prevent  any  objection  of  others,"  another  committee 
was  chosen  to  seat  the  selectmen. 

The  building  of  a  meeting-house,  the  conduct  of 
public  worship,  the  choice  of  a  minister  and  the  ex- 
tent and  manner  of  his  support,  attendance  at  "  meet- 
ing "  Sundays  and  lecture  days,  with  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  comfort  associated  with  it  during  the 
many  long  hours  of  compulsory  waiting,  constituted 
a  great  portion  of  the  life  of  all  the  people  in  the 
early  days  of  New  England.  Save  for  town-meeting 
and  training  days,  it  was  practically  their  whole  pub- 
lic life,  and  as  all  antiquarians  know,  the  dispositions  of 
seats  in  the  meeting-house,  depending  largely  upon 
social  distinction,  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
often  creating  heart-burning,  which  even  the  lapse  of 
years  could  not  wholly  assuage. 

When  the  meeting-house  was  built,  the  General 
Court  thought  it  high  time  that  the  town  was 
equipped  with  the  ordinary  municipal  appliances  of 
civilization — as  it  was  then  understood.  In  1049  it  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  erect  a  watch-house,  pound  and 
stocks,  immediately.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  order  or 
in  the  town  records  about  a  whipping-post ;  probably 
the  whipping-post  came  in  with  the  stocks.  The 
pound  was  erected  on  the  public  ground, — the  "  mill- 
lot," — near  the  meeting-house,  and  probably  the 
stocks  were  put  up  there  too,  according  to  the  colony 
custom.  The  whipping-post  came  in  Boston  as  early 
as  1639,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  First  Church,  The 
stocks  were  built  the  same  year  by  Edward  Palmer, 
and  when  he  sent  in  an  extortionate  bill  for  building 
them,  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  set  in  them  for  an 
iiour  himself.  Whipping  was  well  thought  of  in  those 
days.  In  1645  the  governors  of  Harvard  (.!ollcge 
caused  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president,  with  his 
own  revered  hand,  to  whip  in  public,  the  sons  of  two 
eminent  ministers,  for  a  grave  offense.  Corporal 
punishment,  in  the  vicinage  of  that  ancient  institu- 
tion, is  no  longer  administered  by  its  officials,  at  any 
rate.  The  last  stocks  and  whipping-post  stood  on  the 
Haverhill  Common,  at  the  east  end  of  the  meeting- 
house, about  ten  rods  north  of  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  present  park,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  whipping-post  formed  a  part  of  the 
stocks.  It  was  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  set  in  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  oflender  was  secured  upon  the 
upper  side  of  this  post,  and  lashes  were  given  by  a 
"caf'of  stoul  leather  thongs.  In  1860,  Mrs.  Steb- 
l)ins.  an  old  ladv  of  eighty-two,  di-sliiictly  remembered 
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Mriiii;  :i  man  uliippfd,  who  lirokc  into  Mr.  lliiiuans 
-t'ire,  about  tin-  vi-ar  17.^4.  His  Imnl  (nitrrii-s  luailea 
Wei'p  impression  upcm  lior  niiinl.  Moses  Wingate  had 
a  reminiscence  of  a  more  clieerl'ul  character.  He 
remembered  the  wliip|)intr,  by  Sherifl' I'avid  ISradley, 
'•!'  an  otVender,  who  afterwards  serenely  offered  to 
■  take  as  many  more  for  half  a  pint  of  rum." 

In  104'.!,  the  town  of  Xewl)ury  endeavored  to  entice 
away  Job  Clement,  the  tanner,  by  an  olier  of  a  free- 
hold, if  he  would  carry  on  his  trade  there  for  four 
years,  letting;  the  shoemakers  of  that  town  "have 
the  first  ]irort'er  nii  the  forsaking  of  liis  leatlier,  mak- 
ini;  as  good  pay  as  others."  He,  however,  remained 
ill  Haverliill. 

(rood  settlers  were  always  welcome,  and  skilled 
workmen  were  freiiuently  offered  a  bonus  to  come. 
In  l(;5ll  tlie  town  granted  JohuHoitt,  of  Ipswich,  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  and  the  "clay  jiitts,"  on 
condition  that  he  became  an  inhabitant.  These  clay 
pits  were  in  the  West  Pariah,  near  the  land  of  George 
Corliss,  and  are  still  known  by  that  name.  The  first 
colonists  imported  brick,  and  it  w.as  naturally  an  object 
to  liave  brickmakers  resident.  Chase  thinks  the  pits 
were  dug,  and  perhaps  workeil,  before  Hoitt  came,  but 
that  can  only  be  a  conjecture. 

.lobn  Clement  and  Stephen  Kent  planted  orchards 
about  this  time.  The  first  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  little  north  of  Linwood  Cemetery,  probably  under 
the  shelter  of  the  neighboring  liills,  and  the  second 
where  Samuel  W.  Ayer  formerly  lived. 

Two  barns  were  built  on  the  land  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Common,"  by  Bartholomew  Heath  and  Joseph 
Peaslev.  This  indicates  good  progress  in  agriculture. 
In  this  year  there  were  forty  freemen  in  town,  of 
whom  nineteen  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
year  previous  the  town  had  chosen  Thomas  Hale  con- 
stable, not  the  first  in  the  town,  but  probably  the  first 
chosen  by  the  town.  At  this  time,  .also,  began  the 
first  of  the  many  changes  of  land.  .January  7,  1G41», 
we  learn  from  the  records,  there  had  been  complaint 
by  some  who  had  had  land  out  in  the  plain  (east  of 
the  village),  that  it  was  "not  fit  for  improvement." 
Probably  a  portion  of  it,  having  now  been  cultivated 
for  several  years  ami  being  originally  light,  began  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Tlii'  town  gave  them 
liberty  "  to  lay  it  down  "  and  laki'  u]i  laud  in  some 
other  place.  In  1  (>•')(),  Hugh  Sberratf,  Bartholomew 
Heath,  .Fames  Fiskc  and  John  Chenarie,  laid  down 
their  land  in  the  jdain,  and  had  "  it  laid  out  over  Little 
River,  westward."  But  about  this  time  .Joseph  Pease- 
ley  bad  le.-ivc  to  lay  down  his  land  over  Little  River 
and  to  take  up  in  the  plain,  and  Samuel  (Jild  also 
chose  in  the  plain,  .\fter  this,  there  were  many  such 
changes.  Some  at'  them  were  doubtless  due  to  mere 
caprice;  but,  probably,  the  larger  portion,  to  more 
substantial  reasons.  The  settlement  was  regarded  as 
a  success,  and  began  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
stabilitv.  Men  began  taking  their  families  away  from 
the    villace   and    building    their    houses    elsewhere. 


When  they  had  once  fixed  upon  a  sjiot  for  a  per- 
manent home  it  was  discovered  that  land  in  so  many 
localities,  far  separated,  was  a  serious  inconvenience. 
Changes,  therefore,  were  made,  tending  to  enabh' 
ea(di  man  to  bring  his  parcels  nearer  together.  But 
it  was  many  years  before  this  could  be  accomplished 
and  anything  like  symmetrical  farms  could  be  formed. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  attention  of  the  people  was  so 
much  taken  up  at  the  town-meetings  by  frequent  ap- 
plications for  leave  to  make  exchanges  and  for  ap- 
proval of  them.  The  mode  of  making  grants  in  the 
beginning,  caused  so  many  inconveniences  and  per- 
plexities, the  real  wonder  is  they  did  not  all  lose  their 
heads  together. 

At  the  request  of  the  town,  the  ( iencral  Court  ap- 
pointed Henry  Palmer,  Thomas  Davis  and  Job 
Clements  to  "  end  small  causes,"  and  also  appointed 
and  empowered  Robert  Clements  to  give  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  town  also  petitioned  the  Court  "  for 
the  graunt  of  an  iland  lying  in  the  Rivur  Merrimac 
agaynst  some  part  of  their  towne,  contayning  about 
•10  or  .30  acres."  Their  request  was  acce<led  to, 
"  unless  Mr.  Ward  or  any  other  shall  make  any  cleare 
title  from  this  court  within  three  years  to  the  sayd 
iland." 

The  town  directed  that  the  name  of  every  free- 
holder should  be  kept  in  the  town's  book,  and  that  he 
should  attend  town-meetings,  when  lawfully  warned  ; 
and  having  "  lawful  warning  he  is  to  come  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  meeting  is  begun,  and  continue  till 
sunset  if  the  meeting  hold  so  long,  under  the  penalty  of 
half  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  or  the  value  of  it."  Three 
vears  before,  .Tohn  Ayer,  Sr.,  and  .James  Fiske  had  been 
fined '■  for  not  attending  the  town-meeting,  in  sea- 
son." In  10.59  it  was  ordered  that  if  a  town-meeting 
was  publicly  warned  on  a  lecture  day,  it  should  be 
considered  a  sufiicient  notice.  The  lecture  was  at  first 
weekly,  afterwards  monthly,  and  it  was  almost  as 
obligatory  to  attend  meeting  on  that  day  as  on  the 
Sabbath  itself 

The  great  ox-Common  bad  been  laid  out  before 
lH.'iii,  and  ill  !()."il  it  was  ordered  that  it  "shall  be  for 
the  use  of  them  who  live  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
mill  brook,  and  for  as  many  as  will  join  with  them." 
"  They  that  live  upon  the  west  side  of  the  mill  brook 
shall  have  liberty  to  have  an  ox-Common  westward 
for  them,  and  as  many  ,as  will  join  with  them,  which 
common  is  to  be  laid  out  in  a  convenient  jdace,  as 
shall  be  judged  meet  by  the  major  jiart  of  the 
town." 

At  a  meeting  .lanuary  1,  lii-')l ,  it  was  agreed  that 
those  who  had  land  in  the  plain  or  below  it,  "  butting 
upon  the  great  river,  should  have  liberty  to  make  u.se 
of  the  bank  next  to  the  river  for  a  fence  IVir  the  space 
of  four  years:  and  also  smdi  as  have  land  over  the 
little  river,  west,  should  have  the  same  liberty  so  far 
as  Thomas  Hale's  lot." 

,\ii  instance  of  the  supervision  tlu'  town  intrml- 
ed   to   exercise   over  new-comers  is  to  br  fouinl  in  tlie 
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vote  ot'  that  year :  "  agreed  that  James  Pecker  should 
be  an  inhabitant  with  us,  and  that  he  shall  have  a 
four-acre  lot  (house-lot)  with  accommodations  propor- 
tionable to  it,  which  lot  is  to  be  bought  of  Bartholo- 
mew Heath  for  eight  pounds.  James  Pecker  doth 
promise  to  come  and  be  an  inhabitant  with  us  by 
June,  1653."  He  probably  came  accordingly,  dying 
in  Haverhill,  in  1696.  The  only  children  of  hid 
recorded,  were  four  daughters,  but  there  were  male 
citizens  of  the  name  here  long  after.  James  Pecker 
kept  a  tavern  for  many  years,  and,  when  he  died  in 
1657,  his  widow  succeeded  him.  About  1760  Matthew 
Soley  had  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Jeremiah 
Pecker  carried  it  on.  Bartholomew  Pecker,  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  was  a  good  Revolutionary  soldier,  said 
at  one  time  to  have  been  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's Life  Guards.  He  loved  New  England  rum  too 
well.  That  he  presented  himself  to  Washington's 
notice  on  his  visit  to  Haverhill  in  spite  of  vigorous 
opposition,  that  his  old  chief  recognized  him,  saying: 
"  Bart,  is  this  you?"  and  gave  him  a  gold  piece,  is 
apparently  as  authentic  as  any  other  incident  of  that 
memorable  occasion.  "  Pecker  Street  "  and  "  Pecker 
Hill,"  will  always  preserve  the  name  of  the  graceless 
veteran  ^vhom  his  townsmen  were  ashamed  of 

In  this  year  George  Brown  and  Daniel  Hendrick 
were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  highway  between  Hav- 
erhill and  Salisbury,  and  Theophilus  Shatswell  to 
join  the  men  from  Rowley,  and  lay  out  a  road  be- 
tween that  town  and  this.  The  last  was  not  approved 
by  the  County  Court  at  Ipswich  till  1686. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  saw-mill,  and 
the  people  were  compelled  either  to  hew  all  the 
boards  and  planks  used  for  building  or  else  to  bring 
them  from  Newbury;  in  either  case,  the  inconveni- 
ence was  great.  There  was  plenty  of  timber,  plenty 
of  water-power  and  an  ardent  desire  for  a  saw-mill 
of  their  own.  December  1,  1657,  it  was  voted  that 
a  saw-mill  should  be  "set  up  by  Isaac  Cousins  and 
such  others  of  this  town  as  shall  join  with  him  :  the 
town  and  they  agreeing  upon  terms,  viz:  that  they 
shall  not  make  use  of  any  timber  within  three  miles 
of  the  meeting-house:  Item — That  all  timbers  with- 
out the  compass  of  three  miles  from  the  meeting- 
house should  be  free  for  the  use  of  the  saw-mill :  they 
paying  the  twelfth  hundred  to  the  use  of  the  town  in 
general.  Item — That  the  town  for  their  use  shall  have 
boards  and  planks  at  three  shillings  per  hundred  for 
such  pay  as  is  merchantable.  The  town  also  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  a  liberty  to  make  use  of  what  tim- 
ber they  stand  in  need  of,  though  it  be  without  the 
three  mile  compass  from  the  meeting-house."  De- 
cember 15,  1651,  "  Granted  by  the  major  part  of  the 
inhabitant!  that  Isaac  Cousins  shall  have  a  sixth  part 
of  a  saw-mill  or  mills  :  and  that  Mr.  Clement  (Robert), 
Job  Clement,  Stephen  Kent,  William  White  and 
Tlieophilus  Shatswell  shall  join  with  him,  together 
with  any  otliers  that  they  shall  agree  with,  provided 
that   :\tr.  Coliin  (I'eter  Coffin,  of  E.xeter)  have  liberty 


to  have  a  sixth  part  of  it,  if  he  come  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  this  town.  This  mill  is  to  be  set  up  upon 
the  river,  called  Thomas  Hale's  river  "  (Little  River 
at  Winter  Street). 

This  grant  was  more  explicit  than  that  made  two 
weeks  before,  naming  all  the  parties  recognized  and 
the  location.  They  were  to  set  up  the  mill  by  April, 
1653.  They  had  liberty  to  set  up  a  second  mill  by 
April,  1654 — "  If  they  set  them  not  up  by  these  times 
above  mentioned,  then  this  grant  is  to  be  disannull- 
ed. .  .  .  The  proprietors  have  power,  if  they  see 
cause,  to  remove  one  or  both  these  mills  up  or  down 
the  river." 

December  16,  1651,  "  voted  and  granted  by  the  in- 
habitants that  there  shall  no  saw-mill  be  set  up  while 
these  forementioned  saw-mills  are  going."  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  lay  out  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  saw-mill  "  for  a  Pen,"  to  be  "  re- 
turned to  the  town  when  the  saw-mills  are  done."  A 
six  acre  house-lot,  with  all  accommodations  propor- 
tionable, "  was  granted  to  the  above  mentioned  Isaac 
Cousins,  provided  he  lived  in  town  five  years  following 
his  trade  of  a  smith."  Three  hundred  and  six  acres 
had  now  been  laid  out  in  house-lots,  or  accommoda- 
tion grants. 

Three  days  had  thus  been  spent  in  adjusting  the  most 
important  matter  of  a  saw-mili.  Cousins  was  a  black- 
smith, as  we  have  seen,  the  first  in  the  town.  He  did 
not,  however,  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  grant,  and 
in  1653,  it  was  transferred  to  John  Webster,  upon 
similiar  terms.  John  Webster  came  from  Newbury, 
and  returned  there  after  four  years.  His  brother, 
Stephen,  a  tailor,  removed  from  Newbury  to  Haverhill 
soon  after,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Websters  of  Haverhill  and  the  many  emi- 
grants of  that  name. 

A  lot  of  land  not  exceeding  four-score  acres,  was  also 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  saw-mill  as  long  as 
they  kept  it  in  use.  This  lot  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Little  River  or  Sawmill  River,  as  it  then  be- 
gan to  be  called. 

In  1656  the  town  voted  to  cancel  all  these  grants  and 
privileges,  if  the  present  saw-mill  or  some  other  did  not 
cut  boards  enough  for  the  town  by  midsummer.  In 
1658  all  former  grants  and  privileges  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  Thomas  Davis,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  mill,  John  Hutchins  and  Daniel  Hendricks 
were  granted  the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  old 
mill  if  they  put  up  a  mill  and  supplied  the  town  with- 
in twelve  months.  But  no  mill  was  built,  and  the 
next  year  the  voters  declared  the  privilege  for- 
feited. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  Daniel  Ladd 
and  Theophilus  Shatswell,  in  165'.l,  having  received 
liberty  from  the  town  in  consideration  of  five  pounds 
a  year,  built  the  first  saw-mill  u]ion  Spiggot  (Spicket) 
River,  now  in  Salem,  N.  H. 

The  old  saw-mill  at  Little  River  was  still  a  source 
of  disciuietuiie.     The   town    had  more  than   once  de- 
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«'l.uc(l   the   piivili-m'.s    Inrfiitcil,    lnu    llir   mill  mvin  is 
a<'cni     to     li:iv(_'     ]>:iiil     littli'    attention     to    siieli     ile- 


Iii  IGtiO  a  eonmiittee  was  eliosen  to  ii'i|iiesl  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Mr.  John  Clements  to  n-pair  the  mill  or 
'•  desert  the  plaee."  11"  tliey  refused  the  committee 
were  to  "  t'oree  them  hy  law.''  Probably  the  itiill  was 
repaired,  for  in  lijil-l  the  owners  of  the  saw-mill  were 
allowed  the  use  of  one  hundred  aeres  to  [lasture 
their  oxen,  paying  an  :uinu:il  rent  of"  100  boards." 

In  l()(i.-)  additional  j;ri>t-niill  areoniinodations  were 
ueedi'd.  '' Tlie  eorn-mill  now  in  Haverhill  is  not 
sutiieieiit  to  answer  Ihe  town's  end  for  to  j;riiid  Ihe 
town's  eorn.''  and  a  committee  was  eliosen  to  eonfcr 
with  John  Osirood  and  Andrew  (ireeley,  its  owners, 
"  to  know  whether  they  will  maintain  a  sullleieut 
mill  or  mills,''  or  to  agree  with  others.  Bartholomew 
Heath  and  .Viidrew  Greeley  agreed  with  the  commit- 
tee ''to  repair  the  mill  that  now  is  by  f^eptember 
next,  and  if  this  mill  jiroves  insuilieient  to  answer  the 
town's  end,  tlicn  to  build  another  by  September  fol- 
lowing," and  so  to  maintain  sufficient  eorn-mills  with 
skillful  millers,  good  mill-stones,  storeroom  for  bags, 
'■  with  lock  and  key,  &  also  we  do  engage  not  to  grind 
fnr  any  other  town  or  towns  to  the  hindrance  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill."'  In  consideration  of 
all  which  the  town  agreed,  November  4.  1(10."),  that 
Heath  and  Greeley  should  have  lanil  "  in  the  street  on 
both  sides  of  the  brook  at  the  end  of  Michael  Emer- 
Kon's  lot,  to  set  another  mill  on  or  any  other  place  on 
th<'  town's  land."  Also  that  the  town  would  not  give 
leave  to  any  others  to  set  up  any  mill  upon  the  town's 
land. 

When,  in  liiO.ii,  the  bridgi^  over  Little  or  Sawmill 
River  was  out  of  repair,  il  was  c<insidered  that  "  the 
present  saw-niill  owners  were  engaged  to  do  it;  "  yet 
when  Thomas  l)avis,  in  open  meeting,  said,  "  I  will 
not.  "  a  committee  was  chosen  to"  compound  Ihe  mat- 
ter with  Davis  and  to  build  a  new  bridge."  The  in- 
hal)itants  were  all  called  upon  to  contribute  propor- 
tior.ally  of  their  l:ibor  towards  constructing  it. 

September  17,  lOO'.i.  a  <|iecial  meeting  was  called 
abotit  a  corn-mill,  "  the  town  being  wholly  destitute 
of  any.  Andrew  <  ireeley,  in  wdiose  hands  the  mill 
was,  being  about  to  carry  on  a  mill  at  the  Kast 
Meadow  River,  upon  the  motion  anil  desire  of  the 
town,  did  promise  to  take  the  frame  down  at  the  Lit- 
tle River  &  bring  it  up  «*t  raise  it  at  the  place  where 
the  former  mill  was  (Mill  I'.rook  i  :  many  of  the  in- 
habitants at  the  same  time  promising  to  allow  him 
freely  some  help  towanls  the  taking  the  frame  down 
and  raising  it  again." 

Hut  the  trotdde  continued,  and  .Manh  0,  1071,  it 
was  viiled  '' that  John  ILiseltinc  or  any  otliir  in.in 
have  liberty  to  build  a  mill  to  grind  corn  in  the  town 
of  Haverhill,  either  upon  the  west  river,  called  ihe 
saw-mill  river,  or  upon  east  meadow  river." 

In  107"i  the  town  voted  to  prosecute  the  owners  of 
the  saw-mill   for  noi   keeping  their  agreeinenl.     This 


came  to  nothing,  and  the  fact  pioliably  wa-^  that  more 
mills  were  needed. 

In  1(")78  Richard  liartlett,  of"  Almshury,"  by  unani- 
mous vote,  was  "  granted  the  privilege  to  set  a  saw- 
mill in  Haverhill,  on  the  North  Meadow  River,"  on 
condition  that  heshould  pay  the  regular  rates  (taxes)  : 
"deliver  at  our  meeting-house  1000  merchantable 
|)er  year,  "  should  sidl  to  the  Haverhill  jieople  at 
three  shillings  ]ier  hundred,  and  secure  the  town 
from  any  dam:iges  recovered  by  present  saw-mill 
owners  on  account  of  the  new  mill  and  damages  to 
meadows. 

Five  years  later  it  was  voted  to  allow  .loseph 
Kingsbtiry,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Robert  Swan,  Jr.,  and 
.losiah  Gage  to  btiilda  saw-mill  on  i\Ierries  Creek  be- 
low tlie  bridge.  Guided  by  past  experience,  the  town 
expressly  reserved  the  right  to  allow  others  a  similar 
privilege  on  the  same  stream. 

\l  the  same  meeting,  1(3S",  it  was  jiroposed  to 
Andrew  (ireeley  to  build  another  corn-mill,  which  he 
rid'used  to  do,  "and  declared  before  the  town  that  he 
knew  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  town  to  have 
another  corn-mill,  &  that  he  was  not  at  all  against 
their  having  of  one  set  up,  provided  it  be  set  upon 
any  other  brook  or  stream."  Whereupon  Stephen 
l)alton  "  projiounded  for  liberty  to  build  a  corn-mill," 
which  request  was  granted. 

In  1()84  "^Villiam  Starliu  was  given  leave  to  set  up  a 
corn-mill  at  Fishing  River,  with  reservation  of  the 
right  to  allow  any  others  to  jnit  up  mills  on  the 
same  stream.  The  town  granted  Starlin  ten  acres 
of  land  "  for  encouragement."  Starlin,  in  l(i',l7, 
deeded  it  to  Thomas  J)ustin. 

l'"or  years,  negotiations  were  pending  with  dill'er- 
ent  person.s — Andrew  Greeley,  Nathaniel  Whittier. 
Joseph  Peaaley  and  Peter  Patie — about  building  a 
grist-mill  at  Kast  Meadow  Piver.  It  was  linally 
erected,  .soon  after  1(!'.)0,  at  a  place  afterwards  long 
known  as  Johnson's  mill  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  by  Samuel  Currier 
and  Joseph  ( ireeby,  to  whom  the  town  allt)Wed  the 
use  of  ten  acres  of  biml. 

In  170'i,  .lolin  Swan  and  .lonatlian  Emerson,  were 
granted  the  ]irivilegc  of  setting  up  a  grist-mill,  on 
Little  River.  This  is  su]iposeil  to  have  been  built 
miilway  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
Winter  Street  briilge. 

.\t  the  next  annual  meeting,  .bdin  White  was  al- 
lowe.l  t,,  build  -a  fulling  mill  on  .Mill  brook,  near 
his  own  dwi  lling-liouse."  This  was  the  fust  mill  of 
that  kiii.l. 

We  hear  very  little  more  about  saw  and  grist-mills. 
At  last  the  land  had  rest.  Probably  natural  com- 
petition took  eare  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  end. 

In  I Ool,  it  was  voted  "  that  all  Ihe  meadows  shall 
Im'  laid  out  by  the  l-'lh  ol'.liine  next,  to  each  man 
his  proportion  according  to  bis  house  lot."  It  was 
also  "  ordered  that  Hugh  .Sberial.  Theoidiilus  Sati  li- 
wcll,    I'.art    ll.ath.    .I.imes    I'iske,    and    Danbl     l..i<ld, 
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shall  view  the  upland  that  is  fit  to  plough,  by  the 
last  of  March  or  the  tenth  of  April  next,  and  that 
they  bring  in  their  intelligence  to  the  town  by  that 
time."  It  was  further  ordered,  "that  all  the  undi- 
vided land  after  all  the  meadows  and  second  division 
of  plough  land  is  laid  out,  shall  remain  to  the  same 
inhabitants  the  proprietors  of  the  three  hundred  and 
six  acres,  to  every  one  according  to  honest  and  true 
meaning,  all  commons  remaining  in  general  to 
them." 

The  last  was  a  vote  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  It  had  been  settled  more  tlian 
ten  years,  and  the  title  from  the  Indians  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Haverhill  had  been  made  about  ten 
years  before.  The  town  was  fairly  prosperous,  an(i 
new  settlers  had  come  ;  more  were  likely  to  do  so. 
The  new  comers  would  in  a  short  time  outnumber 
the  pioneer.?.  Now  that  a  division  of  all  tlie  mea- 
dows and  a  second  division  of  plough  land  was 
about  to  be  made,  the  question  evidently  arose  to 
whom  will  belong  the  large  quantity  of  land 
(commons)  that  will  still  remain  undivided.  Shall  it 
remain  to  such  as  have  participated  in  previous  di- 
visions, namely,~the  proprietors  of  the  three  hund- 
red and  six  acres  of  house-lots,  accommodation 
grants,  or  shall  it  be  regarded  as  the  estate  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  may  be,  now  or  here- 
after; whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  the  town  by  the 
above  vote,  expressly  and  clearly  declared  that  the 
commons  should  "  remain  "  and  be  the  property  of 
the  then  proprietors  of  the  house-lots.  In  after 
years,  when  the  population  had  much  increased, 
such  a  vote  could  not  have  been  carried.  Its  vali- 
dity was  indeed  stoutly  contested  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility.  There  was  much  wrangling,  a 
good  deal  of  rough  and  tumble  fighting  and  many 
law-suits.  The  "  [)roprietors,"  as  the  lot  holders  and 
their  successors  came  to  be  called,  organized  them- 
selves, kept  records  and  held  their  meetings  for  many 
years.  They  made  many  grants,  but  probably  their 
expenses  absorbed  the  proceeds.  In  other  towns 
also,  similar  controversies  raged  for  year.s,  but  the 
victory  generally  remained  with  the  proprietors  or 
commoners,  as  may  be  ob.served  at  Salisbury  at  the 
present  time  where  the  "  Commoners"  are  asserting 
their  title  to  the  beach  without  dispute. 

The  second  division  of  plough  land  was  made  June 
7,  1()52.  The -division  commenced  at  the  head  of 
Pond  Meadow,  and  extended  north,  east  and  west. 
The  lot-layers  received  for  their  services  two  i)ence 
an  acre  or  tea  shillings  each.  Forty-one  persons 
received  a  share  in  the  division,  each  having  "  his 
proportion  either  in  ([uality  or  (]uantity  of  his  lot, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  lot-layers." 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  received  a 
share  in  this  division,  or  as  the  records  have  it, 
"The  lots  or  draughts  for  the  second  division  of 
plough  land,  with  the  number  of  each  man's  acccom- 
modali')n." 


1.  John  Davis 


a.  Mnttliias  liultcu 6 

4.  Bartliolomew  Heath 

5.  Abl-Hhani  Tyler 4 

t».  John  Aytr,  Sr S 

7.  Henry  l*almer 9 

8.  Edward  Clarke 4 

9.  Robert  Clement fi 

lu.  Hugh  .Sherratt 12 

11.  JuhnWoodiu 4 

12.  Thomas  Perry 5 

1;{.  Thomas  Whittier 7J^ 


22.  Daniel  Iloudrick 

23.  Thomas  Davis 8 

24.  Richard  Ormsbie .'V 

25.  Robert  .\yer :* 

20.  Henry  Savage 4 

27.  George  Brouno Hi 

28.  Willi.im  HoUlridge 5 

29.  Mr.  John  Ward 8 

30.  George  Corlis 7 

31.  Theophilus  Satchwell i],.: 

32.  John  Williams 8  " 

33.  John  Chenarie 4 

34.  James  Pecker 4 


14.  Stephen  Kent 22>4       33.  Thomas  Ayers » 

16.  Joseph  Peaseloy 12  36.  Samuel  Gild ll> 

Ifi.  John  Aver,  Jr 8  37.  Daniel  Ladd r. 

17.  Thomas  Linforth 0       I   38.  James  Davis,  Jr In 

18.  Richard  Littlehale 4       |   39.  Job  Clement r> 

19.  Isaac  Cousins 8),^   I    40.  John  Clement 8 

20.  William  White 7  "    [    41.  .lames Davis,  Sr In 

21.  J.ihn  Kiiton Ill 

In  the  second  division  of  meadow  land,  made  in 
1()5.S,  there  were  forty-eight  lots  drawn.  About  the 
same  time  the  island  just  below  the  village  was  divided 
intoforty-five  lots.  The  names  and  the  bounds  of  each 
man's  lot  are  given  in  the  Commoner's  Book  of  Re- 
cords, but  entered  there  under  the  date  of  1727. 

A  third  division  of  upland,  or  plowland,  was  als.> 
ordered  to  be  laid  out;  this  was  situated  west  ami 
north  of  West  Meadow,  in  the  West  Parish. 

Only  three  Estates  equalled  the  valuation  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  received,  according  to  the  vote 
of  Nov.  6,  1643,  a  house  lot  of  twenty  acres,  thi- 
limit  allowed — those  of  James  Davis, Steven  Kent  and 
John  Hutchins.  John  Hutchins'  valuation  indeed, 
was  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  but  he  got  no 
more  land  for  the  excess  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  1650,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law  forbidding 
any  person  whose  estate  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  wear  any  gold  or  silver  lace  or  buttons 
great  boots,  silk  hoods,  ribbons  or  scarfs,  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings.  In  1653,  the  wife  of  John 
Hutchins  was  presented  to  the  court  for  wearing  a 
silk  hood  ;  "  but  upon  testimony  of  her  being  brought 
up  above  the  ordinary  way  was  discharged."  But  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Swett  being  also  presented  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  ofi'ense,  was  fined  the  ten 
shillings,  not  being  qualified  by  estate  for  such 
vanities.  In  1664,  the  General  Court  remitted  to 
John  Hutchins,  late  constable  of  Haverhill,  a  sum  for 
corn  collected  for  taxes  and  burned  up  while  in  hi.s 
hands.  Stephen  Kent,  notwithstanding  his  cun- 
siderable  property,  was  not  always  a  satisfactory 
citizen.  In  1652,  he  was  fined  in  the  County  Court, 
at  Ham|)ton,  ten  pounds  "  for  suffering  five  Indians  to 
bedruncke  in  his  house  and  one  of  them  wounded." 

He  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  relief  without 
avail,  for  it  was  ordered  "that  Stephen  Kent  within 
one  month  shall  pay  the  said  tenne  pounds  to  the 
selectmen  of  Haverhill,  who  shall  therewith  satisfy 
for  the  cure  of  the  Indian."  He  petitioned  then  to 
have  the  fine  reduced,  but  witliout  success.  The  fine 
was  :i  heavy  (, lie,  lint    (lie   harboring'   and   debauching 
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ulllic  liiiliaii.i  w  ;i>  ;i  Sfiious  iilU-Hnr,  lor  uliiili  Kent, 
M  tow  years  1:iUt,  woiiM  liavi-  MiUcifcl  iiioie  than  a 
('(■(.iiiiiarv  iionally.  1  kMluiilitlcss  lias  j;ivi'ii  his  name 
tn  Kent  Street,  near  the  olil  ferry. 

Matthias  lUillon  was  a  Diitelmian  wlio  came  tn 
.■^alein  witli  .lohii  Endieott  in  KiL'.S.  Jle  was  in 
Ip.swicli  in  lii.'il),  ami  eame  to  Haverhill  alxint  Ui4t). 
In  lii()2,  William  Simmon.s  wlm  hail  been  the  ferry- 
man for  live  years  previous,  was  voted  "the  overplus 
in  the  con.stable's  haiulsof  the  rounlry  rale,  to  satisfy 
liim  for  the  curing  of  .Matthias  lUitton."  This  is  the 
first  mention  ofa  doctor  <jn  the  recorils,  although  a.s 
has  been  said,  .I<iseph  J'easely  is  reported  to  have 
()ractised  mtdieine,  probably  among  his  neighbors. 
Button  was  an  unea.sy  creature.  He  tirst  lived  in  the 
village,  then  west,  then  east  of  it,  and  linally  was 
living  in  a  thatehedliouse  near  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  West,  where  he  was  burned  out  in 
!o71.  In  KJliS,  he  had  married)  Elizabeth  Dnston. 
His  son,  Daniel,  as  is  supposed,  was  in  l.othrop's 
( 'omiiauy — the  Flower  of  Essex — and  was  killed  ;it 
liloody  15rook  by  the  Indians  Sept.  IX,  I1I7.').  Mutton 
gave  to  Rev.  Thomas  C'obbetl,  (minister  at  Ipswicdi 
about  thirty  years)  some  of  the  facts  eommiiiiicaled  by 
him  to  Increase  Mather,  concerning  the  early 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  Hiitton  died  in  I(i72  very 
<.ld. 

About  1()")1,  the  road  ever  since  known  as  Mill 
Street  was  laid  out ;  and  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  it  was  known  as  the  "  Great  Koad"  leading  into 
the  village. 

In  lG."i2,  the  town  voted  Mr.  Waul,  the  "Teacher," 
u  salary  of  titty  pounds  ;  also,  "  that  if  any  one  or  more 
ahall  be  disenabled  to  |)ay  his  proportion,  that  then  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  shall  ]>ay  it  for  him  or  tlieni  to 
Mr.  Ward." 

In  that  year  the  Cieueral  tJourt  changed  the  time 
for  elections  in  towns  from  November  to  March  ;  and 
vith  theexception  of  a  short  period,  the  town  meet- 
ings were  held  in  March,  so  long  as  there  were  town 
meetings. 

A  prison,  the  .second  in  the  colony,  was  that  year 
built  at  Ipswich.  Haverhill  donated  four  pounds 
seven  shillings,  to  Harvard  College.  According  to 
tlie  custom  of  their  Saxon  ancestors,  the  flocks  and 
herds  were  pastured  together;  and  in  1()52,  .I;iiiu's 
iicorgewas  appointed  town's  herdsiii:iii  ;  bis  pay  wa* 
twelve  shillings  and  six  pence  aweek.  in  Indian  corn 
and  butter.  "He  was  to  keep  y''  herd  faithfully  as  a 
heard  ought  to  be  kej)!  ;  if  any  be  left  (strayed)  on  the 
.Sabbath  when  y"  town"  worship,  tliey  who  keepe  are 
togoe  y' next  day,  doing  their  best  indeavore  to  lind 
them."  He  was  not  permitted  to  turn  his  Hock  into 
the  i>astuie  on  the  Sabbath,  until  the  "second  beat- 
ing of  the  drum'' — when  tlu'  jieo 
meeting. 

In  10.34  died  Thomas  Dow,  tli 
the  setllemenl. 

The   ox-common  (south   ol'   K 


lie  would  be  gone  to 
tirst  adult  to  die  in 
iioza  I   was   enlarged 


and  the  whole  ordered  to  be  lenced.  "All  those  that 
will  Join  in  the  lencing  of  it.  shall  liavw  a  prcjpoition 
in  it  according  to  the  fence  they  make  and  maintain, 
provided  that  none  shall  kee]i  more  than  loiir  oxen 
in  it."  Thirty-four  persons  helped  to  build  the  fence 
and  were  entitled  to  keej)  an  equivalent  of  ninety-two 
oxen  within  it.  Only  oxen,  steers  and  hoists  were  to 
pasture  there.  There  were  other  ox-comnions,  but 
none  so  large  as  this.  Some  were  of  only  a  few  acres, 
for  single  individuals;  others  tor  a  number.  But 
this  was  the  great  ox-conniion. 

There  being  no  ferryman  in  Kir),'),  the  General 
Court  ordered  Robert  Haseltine,  of  Bradford,  to  keep 
a  ferry,  charging  "  4d.  a  person,  if  they  jniy  presently  ; 
and  Grf.  if  bookt  ;  and  keepe  entertainment  for  horse 
and  mail,  for  one  yeare,  unless  the  General  Court  take 
further  orders."  The  year  previously  the  General 
('ourt  enacted  that  ministers  should  be  respectably 
maintained  in  the  several  towns;  in  case  of  neglect 
the  county  courts  were  directed  to  assess  a  tax  for 
that  purjiose.  Xotwithstanding  the  liberal  vote  of 
lGo2  as  to  Mr.  Ward's  salary,  there  were  some, 
as  sjieedily  as  KlOG,  who  thought  it  <'Xorbitant.  So 
great  was  the  disturbance  that  the  Ciiuiuil  of  magis- 
trates intervened  August  Hth,  KioG.  Dilliciillies  akso 
existed  at  Salisbury.  The  order  recites  the  existence 
of  differences  in  the  two  churches,  that  the  council 
has  hereto  advised  them  to  convene  councils  from 
the  neighboring  churches  to  which  they  have  not  in- 
clined, and  orders  the  churches  in  Boston,  Cambridge 
and  Ipswich,  to  send  each  of  them  respectively  two 
messengers  to  meet  at  Haverhill,  August  27th,  at 
8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  ''  at  Salisbury  the  day  after  their 
issuing  or  rising  from  Haverill  for  ye  ends  above  ex- 
l)rest."  Mr.  Robert  Clements,  of  Haverhill,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall  of  Salisbury,  "shall  take  care  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  sayd  councill  &  all  i)ersons 
concerned  therein  who  shall  be  sattisficd  by  the 
Treasurer."  One  member  of  the  council  was  that  able 
but  bigoted  John  Norton,  who  had  been  colleague  at 
lliswich  with  Nathaniel,. lohii  Ward's  father,  and  who, 
in  this  very  year,  was  called  to  the  lirst  church  in 
Boston,  whom  the  (Jiiakers  seornlnlly  called  "the 
chief  priest." 

There  were  other  than  pecuniary  dilliciillies  at 
Haverhill,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  coun- 
cil which,  upon  thi'  second  branch.  Chase  prints  at 
length.  There  were  knotty  points  of  <asuisliy.  wliiidi 
may  be  more  briefly  stated.  Henry  I'al r,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ehurrh  in  llavirhill.  having  been  by  a 
public  arbitration  censured  as  .a  didini|iient  in  jioint 
of  defamation  of  Robert  Swan,  a  niember  of  the 
Rowley  Church,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  <diurch  of 
Haverhill  "  to  take  cluireli  notice  thereof?  "  and  the 
council  hebl  that  it  was.  But,  .second,  the  chnicdi  at 
Haverhill  is  not  concluded  as  to  its  delerminaticjii  by 
"  the  censure  of  ye  arbitratoiirs,  ..."  "  Becausi' 
their  institution,  meanes  iV:  ends  are  divers." 

Third.    (Joodman  Palmerdid  well  in  iiresenting  tln^ 
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case,  and  "there  was  too  great  appearance  of  mu  h 
iniquity  on  Goodman  Swain's  part."  Yet  as  "tlie 
witnesses  are  detected  of  sucli  falseliood ''  as  renders 
tliein  incoin[)c'tent  to  establisli  a  matter  before  the 
church  ;  therefore  "  Goodman  Palmer  was  not  without 
sin."  The  acknowledgment  hereof  is  commended  to 
Brother  Palmer;  "so  we  desire  it  may  be  accepted  of 
the  church,  and  that  in  such  manner  as  his  infirmity 
herein  (too  common  unto  ye  best)  being  forgiven,  all 
regular  zealc  against  sin  both  in  them  and  others  m.iy 
receive  due  encouragement." 

This  case  does  not  require  a  positive  decisi.iu 
whether  or  not  Robert  Hazleton  gave  testimony  on 
oath  or  not.  If  it  was  so  taken,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  church,  "  Before  which  a  matter  is  not  to  stand 
without  two  or  three  witnesses."  There  being  then  so 
much  for  the  negative,  and  no  positive  testimony,  save 
that  of  Thomas  Aires,  the  church  cannot  receive  it  as 
a  truth. 

"  Hence  wee  conceive  the  act  of  Thomas  Aires,  in 
charging  and  urging  the  prosecution  of  those  Brethren 
in  a  church  way,  who  said  it  was  not  taken,  and  that 
to  the  Hindrance  of  the  celebration  of  ye  Lord's 
Supper,  then  intended  to  be  irregular  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  it  of  much  ill  consequence." 

The  Council  subsequently  reported  to  the  <  General 
Court  that  "  through  the  hlessing  of  God  the  diffur- 
ences  were  in  a  good  measure  composed,  and  their 
ministers  settled  amongst  them."  They  decided  that 
Mr.  Ward  should  be  paid  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  in 
wheat,  rye  and  Indian  corn.  They  also  specified  how- 
Mr.  Ward's  rate  should  be  made  and  collected.  Men 
were  to  be  appointed  yearly  "  to  cut,  make  and  bring 
home  his  hay  and  wood,"  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  salary." 

For  these  gracious  determinations,  the  next  Court 
directed  the  constable  of  Haverhill  to  levy  by  way  of 
rate,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill,  the  sum  of 
£12,  liis.  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  John  Clements 
for  the  charges  expended  in  Haverhill"  about  the 
Council." 

These  events  do  not  seem  to  have  prejudiced  the 
people  against  Mr.  Ward.  At  a  meeting  in  1660,  ten 
acres  of  meadow  and  two  hundred  acres  of  upland 
were  set  apart  as  parsonage  land  for  Mr.  Ward  and 
his  successors,  and  when,  in  1669,  he  made  a  com- 
plaint of  want  of  wood,  the  town  voted  to  add  ten 
pounds  to  his  salary  (making  it  sixty),  and  that  the 
Selectmen  should  annually  expend  it  in  procuring 
him  cord-wood  at  six  shillings  per  cord.  This  pro- 
vided for  about  thirty  cords,  a  liberal,  but  not  extrav- 
agant allowance,  for  those  days  of  great  open  fires. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Ward's  salary  was  paid  by  a  "  collection  of  estates  " 
in  August,  and  all  other  charges  were  paid  by  "  a  col- 
lection of  estates  in  November  or  December,  annu- 
ally." Upon  notice  by  the  Selectmen,  every  man 
should  bring  in  to  them  an  account  of  his  estate;  if 
he  refused   or  neglected   to  bring   in  an   account,  or 


brought  in  a  false  one,  it  was  "  in  the  power  of  the 
Selectmen  to  rate  such  persons  by  will,  and  domn 
as  they  jjlease  upon  account  of  their  defect." 

Micliael  Emerson  came  into  the  town  in  16.56,  and 
settled  near  the  White  house  on  Mill  Street.  He  was 
offered  a  grant  of  land  if  he  "  would  go  back  into  tlie 
woods,"  which  he  did.  He  settled  not  far  from  the 
corner  of  Primrose  and  Winter  Streets.  The  land 
south  of  Winter  Street  was  part  of  the  tract  originally 
granted  him,  and  Emerson  Street  preserves  his  name. 
He  married  Hannah  Webster,  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Hannah,  marrying  Thomas  Duston,  became,  eas- 
ily, the  most  famous  woman  Haverhill  has  produced. 
Ca])t.  Nehemiah  Emerson,  a  descendant  of  Michael, 
marched  on  the  "  Lexington  Alarm,"  leaving  his  work 
behind  him.  He  rose  from  a  private  to  be  captain, 
serving  through  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  and 
visiting  his  home  but  once.  There  were  also  four 
of  his  brothers  in  that  army.  Chase  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  General  Washington  specially 
commended  Capt.  Emerson  to  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Haverhill,  in  later  years. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  William  (^immons  was 
ferryman  from  16.57  over  the  "Great  River.'  The 
town  directed  that  if  he  had  only  a  canoe,  he  was  to 
ferry  single  persons  for  two-pence,  and  cattle  for  four- 
pence  each  ;  but  if  he  provided  a  suitable  boat,  he 
should  have  six-pence  a  head  for  cattle,  two-pence  for 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  three-pence  for  strangers. 

William  Simmons  was  the  only  new-comer  who 
shared  in  the  third  division  of  meadow,  laid  out  in 
1658,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  accom- 
modation, when  forty-one  persons  drew  lots. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  that  if  any  person  had 
no  convenient  road  to  his  upland  or  meadow,  upon 
complaint  to  the  town,  two  men  should  be  chosen  to 
lay  one  out  for  him,  whose  charges  should  be  defray- 
ed by  the  town.  So  many  of  these  roads  were  hiid 
out  that  in  after  years  committees  had  to  be  sent  out 
to  hunt  some  of  them  up. 

The  first  deed,  ajiparently,  brought  to  record,  was 
one  from  Thomas  Sleeper  and  wife  to  William  White, 
October  11,  1659. 

In  that  year  a  fourth  division  of  Upland  was  laid 
out  beyond  Spiggot  River  (Spicket),  now  partly  in 
Salem,  N.  H.  It  was  to  be  bounded  south  by  the 
Merrimac,  north  by  Shatsw'elTs  pond,  west  by  the 
town's  bounds,  and  to  run  eastward  until  all  the  lots 
were  drawn.  There  were  forty-nine  lots,  of  which  all 
but  three  were  drawn.  They  were  a  mile  long,  at  tin- 
rate  of  twenty  acres  to  one  of  accommodation  land  or 
house-lot. 

The  old  settlers  had  begun  to  draw  the  lines  and  to 
fortify  and  prepare  to  defend  their  titles.  In  this 
year  they  voted  that  no  man  should  be  taken  into 
town  as  an  inhabitant  or  "  town-dweller  "  without  the 
consent  of  the  tow-n.  Also,  that  none  should  vote  in 
town  affairs  without  the  consent  of  the  town,  excej't 
as  the  law  gave  them  the  light. 
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John  CkMnont  \v;i»  prohahly 
Haverhill  who  saiU'il  lor  KnmiM 
on  the  outward  Vdvafrr,  in  lii.".;),  a 
was  appointed  administrator,  win 
itt'd  England  and  Ireland  in  I 
duties. 

Notwithstandiiii,'  their  liest  eliorts,  the  inhaljitants 
were  still  without  a  hlacksniith  in  ItifiS,  when  Mr. 
Ward  and  nineti'eu  others  hought  .Joseph  Jewett's 
house  and  land  lor  twenty  pouiuls,  which  they  {,'ave 
to  John  Johnson,  het'ore  of  CharlesUju  ii,  provided  he 
would  live  here  seven  years,  foUowinfr  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  promising  not  to  work  for  anybody 
who  refused  ''to  pay  towards  this  purchase  until 
they  bring  under  the  selectmen's  hands  that  they 
will  pay.''  I'nlike  his  predecessors,  John  Johnson 
kept  his  agreement.  The  house  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Exchange  building.  Water  Street.  Till 
18.33,  the  estate  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Bailey 
Bartlett,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Johnson.  l'"or  two  hundred  years  blacksmithing  was 
carried  on  in  tlu'  town  almost  or  (juite  constantly  by 
some  of  his  descendants,  near  the  sjx)!  of  his  original 
location. 

John  Heath.  Thomas  Lilford  and  Uaniel  Ella  are 
names  appended  to  the  Johnson  agreenienl,  whieb 
we  have  not  before  met. 

At  the  session  of  the  (Jeneral  ('■nni.in  ilrtoliei', 
1647,  it  had  been  enacted  that  every  Inwu^hip  niiiii- 
bering  fifty  householders  should  firthuiih  appoint 
some  one  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write, 
■'whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  liy  ye  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  ye  inh:ddlants  in 
general,  as  ye  major  part  of  those  that  order  ye 
prudentials  of  ye  towne  shall  ai)iioint.' 

When  any  town  should  increase  to  the  nnndier  of 
one  hundred  householders,  they  should  set  up  a 
Grammar  School,  where  youth  might  be  litteil  for  the 
university.  In  case  of  neglect  by  any  town  for  a 
year  to  discharge  this  duty,  it  should  pay  live  pound 
to  the  next  school  "till  they  shall  perform  this  or- 
der." 

In  KMT  the  town  of  Haverhill  had  not  lifly  house- 
holders. It  was  fourteen  years  before  it  provideil  a 
schoolmaster,  and  there  were  |)eriods  afterwards  in 
which  it  obviously  neglected  its  legal  duty.  As  late 
as  181(i  a  distinguished  native  of  the  town  vvnjte: 
"This  town  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its  liberal 
support  of  schools.  .  .  No  other  provision  has  ever 
been  made  for  schools  than  is  reipiired  by  law." 
That  was  seventy  years  ago,  and  it  is  lielieved  much 
has  since  been  done  to  remove  that  r»'proaeb,  if  it 
were  then  deserved. 

The  first  instructor  employed  by  the  town  was 
Thomas  Nasse,  a  peripatetic  schoolmaster,  who,  at 
difterent  times,  taught  in  Chebacco  I'arish  of  Ipswich 
(now  Essex)  and  at  Newbury,  where  he  died,  May 
18,  llV.n.  His  salary  was  ten  pounds  from  the  town, 
and    what    be  couid   obtain    by  private  arrangement. 


iVcjin  the  parents  or  giianliaiis  of  his  pupils.  He 
kept  school  in  Haverhill  from  lliHOto  li;?:'.,  and  per- 
haps later.  Previous  to  ICTo  the  school  had  been 
kept  in  some  private  house,  but  in  that  year  order  was 
taken  for  the  building  ol  a  school-house  "as  near 
the  meeting-house  that  now  is  as  may  be,  whieb  may 
be  convenient  for  the  keeping  of  a  public  school  in 
fk  for  the  service  of  a  watch-house,  &  tor  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  persons  on  the  sabbath  days  at 
noon  as  may  desire  to  reiiair  thither,  it  shall  not  re- 
pair between  the  forenoon  &  afternoon  exercises  to 
their  own  dwellings,  whieb  house  is  to  be  creeled 
upon  that  which  is  now  the  town's  common  laml  or 
reserved  for  public  use." 

Voluntary  conlributions  were  expected  liir  Imild- 
ing  the  school-house,  but  if  not  sufficient,  they  were 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  charge  paid  by  a  pub- 
lic rate  upon  the  inhabitants.  William  \\'bite,  I'der 
Ayers  and  NathanielSaltonstall,all  wereput  in  charge 
of  the  business,  which  perhaps,  did  not  look  alt<j- 
gether  promising,  as  Master  Nasse's  salary  for  liiiis 
was  then  in  arrear,  and  was  not  paid  till  some  lime 
afterward. 

In  1G72  it  was  voted  "ibat  the  Selectmen  shall 
bite  Thomas  Nasse  for  a  scbooliuastcr,  to  learn  such 
as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write  as  formerly, 
who  shall  be  the  seltled  schoolmaster  for  the  town 
until  the  town  take  further  order,  provided  that 
they  do  not  allow  the  said  Thomas  Nasse  more  than 
ten  pounds  by  the  year,  he  having  the  like  liberty  to 
agree  with  the  parents  or  masters  <d"  those  that  come 
to  him  as  formerly."  Next  year  the  salary  was 
"taken  off',  and  no  more  to  be  allowed  or  voted  lor." 
It  was  perhaps  thought  that  the  amount  received 
from  parents  or  masters  was  sufficient  for  his  com- 
pensation. The  schoolmaster,  probably,  did  not  find 
it  such,  and  threw  up  the  job ;  for  the  records  of 
Il>swich  Court,  for  March,  16S7,  contain  the  follow- 
ing: "The  court  having  called  the  presentment  of 
Haverhill  for  not  having  a  schoolnuister,  according 
to  law,  in  their  towne,  iV  finding  that  there  is  some 
provision  made  for  the  present,  for  teaching  chil- 
dren, they  are  released  upon  that  iiresentment ;  but 
the  court  judging  that  what  is  now  ilone  and  pro- 
vided by  them  doth  not  answer  the  law,  nor  is  con- 
venient to  be  rested  in,  doeorder  that  the  town,  lielorc 
the  next  court  at  Ipswich,  i)rovide  an  able  and  meet 
schoolmaster,  that  may  constantly  attend  that  ser- 
vice, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  that  the  scocde  be 
kept  neare  the  centre  of  the  town."  The  last  pro- 
viso would  indicate  that  here,  as  in  many  towns  at 
that  period,  the  school  was  made  to  meander  about, 
for  the  convenienceof  the  neighborhood  or  the  nuister. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  town's  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  court  was  merely  perfunctory. 
For  ten  years  the  records  were  not  burdened  by  any 
reference  to  a  school. 

November  !•.  ICiSri,  a  nu'eting  wa>  held  "  in  order  to 
sup]ily,  and   the   pointing  a  lit  person    to  kec|p  st'hool 
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in  this  Town,  and  niaku  it  his  only  euiploy  to  in- 
struct the  children  or  young  men,  or  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Haverhill,  in  reading  and  in  writing, 
and  in  cyi^hering;"  and  the  selectmen  were  given 
full  power  to  provide  such  a  person,  and  agree  with 
him  to  keep  school  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
provided  they  did  not  agree  to  give  him,  on  the  pub- 
lic account,  more  than  four  pounds  in  corn  till  that 
time.  And  the  following  agreement  i.s  recorded 
under  the  same  date  : 

"We  wliose  iiatnes  are  underwritten  have  agreed  with  Mr.  James 
Chadwick  t^  keep  the  school,  to  endeavor  to  teach  such  as  shall  resort 
to  him,  as  they  shall  desire  to  read,  or  write,  or  cypher,  or  all  of  them, 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  in  February  next,  for  which  service  of 
his  he  shall  he  paid  by  the  town  in  general  three  pounds,  besides  what 
he  shall  have  or  agree  with  the  scholars  for,  or  their  parents  or  masters, 
or  for  want  of  agreement  the  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  demands  not  to 
exceed  what  usually  is  paid  in  other  places  for  schooling,  viz.:  to  have 
by  the  week  for  a  Reader  Ou.  ii4,  &  for  a  writer  (lo.  Oil  (six  pence). 
'  Pated  November  9, 10S.5,  by 


Ste,  H.kk.  I 

.losi'ii.  G.ICK.      ) 


onted  unto  by  the  othi 


}.. 


The  vote  and  the  agreement  closely  followed  the 
lines  of  the  law  of  1647.  The  vote  also  indicates 
that  some  of  the  adult  inhabitants  might  possibly  be 
expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schoolmaster's 
abilities. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  selectmen  were 
directed  "  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick  or  any  other 
person,  to  make  it  his  employ  to  keep  school  in 
Haverhill  for  the  year  ensuing."  In  1695,  the  select- 
men were  ordered  to  attend  to  the  settling  of 
"Schools  of  learning"  in  town,  and  to  "settle  a  suit- 
able schoolmaster  according  to  law." 

The  "Schools  of  learning"  were  hardly  those  of 
Padua  or  Paris,  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year  1700,  that  the  town  was  not  inclined, 
even  yet,  to  go  any  further  in  this  direction  than  the 
law  imperatively  required.  In  that  year,  a  building 
was  ordered  to  be  erected  for  watch-house,  school- 
bouse,  and  for  any  other  use  to  which  it  might  be 
appropriated.  It  was  built  on  what  is  now  Main 
Street,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  faced  the  Merri- 
raac  (on  the  then  commons). 

June  3d,  a  grammar  school  w;is  ordered  to  be  es- 
tablished immediately,  and  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall. 
was  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable  instructor.  In 
July,  thirty  pounds  were  raised  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  :  and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  "to 
write  a  letter  to  the  scholar  that  Richard  Saltonstall 
had  treated  with  or  some  other  meet  person,  to  write 
him  to  come  and  be  the  schoolmaster  for  this  town  of 
Haverhill."  The  step  was  a  bold  one,  but  their  cour- 
age failed  them,  for  September  12,  1701,  at  a  meeting 
called  to  see  about  a  schoolmaster,  when  "  The  ques- 
tion being  moved  by  some  of  the  inhabittints  whether 
the  town  is  obliged  by  the  Law  to  be  provided  with  a 
Grammar   schoolmaster — Yea  or  no  ;    the  Town  an- 


swers in  the  negative  and  therefore  do  not  proceed 
to  do  it,  because  they  do  not  find  they  have  the 
number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders 
which  the  law  mentions." 

Among  the  town  charges  for  1701,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing item  :  "  to  the  schoolmaster  £6,"  which  was 
ordered  paid. 

June  o,  1702,  the  selectmen  being  ordered  to  get 
a  schoolma.ster  for  this  year  "  with  all  the  speed  they 
possibly  can,"  engaged  one  Mr.  Tufts  and  agreed 
to  pay  him  thirty-four  pounds  for  his  services.  One's 
wonder  at  this  hitherto  unexampled  liberality  is 
checked  upon  finding  that  the  town  had  been 
once  more  presented  for  being  destitute  of  a  school, 
and,  notwithstanding  this  spasmodic  eflbrt,  was  made 
to  pay  its  fine. 

July  21,  1703,  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  about  a 
schoolmaster,  which  was  adjourned  to  Augu.st  18th, 
and  then  to  September  loth,  when,  "After  much  dis- 
course about  getting  a  schoolmaster,  the  town,  in 
consideration  of  their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  in  the  premises."  Other  towns, 
also  urged  the  same  disability,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1705,  the  General  Court  made  an  order,  exempt- 
ing all  towns  of  less  than  two  hundred  families  from 
keeping  a  grammar  school  for  three  years,  on  account 
of  the  general  impoverishment  caused  by  the  Indian 
^Vars. 

Slight  efforts  were  made  to  supply  the  lack  of 
public  grants  by  private  enterprise.  September  2, 
1707,  Thomas  Ayer  petitioned  the  commoners  "  for  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  set  a  house  on  near  the  meet- 
ing-house that  so  said  Ayer's  wife  might  be  the  better 
accommodated  for  the  keeping  of  school  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read."  The  selectmen  were  empowered  to 
lay  him  out  a  piece  for  that  purpose,  to  enjoy  during 
her  life-time.  Alas !  Ayer's  wife,  born  Ruth 
Milford,  with  her  youngest  child,  Ruth,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  August  29,  1708.  The  disconsolate 
widower,  marrying  the  widow  Blasedell,  they  gave  to 
their  only  child,  in  1711,  the  name  of  the  massacred 
mother  and  child. 

Obadiah  Ayer  kept  a  school  half  the  time  in  1710 
and  1711,  for  which  the  town  paid  him  £15  each 
year.  His  did  not  rise,  however,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
grammar  school,  as  he  only  taught  "  reading,  writing 
and  cyphering." 

Obadiah  Ayer,  of  Haverhill,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1710. 

Much  is  said,  in  these  days,  about  the  general  dis- 
position to  neglect  civic  duty,  especially  as  to  muni- 
cipal affairs.  Our  fathers  took  summary  measures  to 
check  this  tendency.  We  have  seen  two  respectable 
citizens  fined  for  not  getting  to  town  meeting  in  sea- 
son. In  1650,  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  every 
freeholder  .should  be  kept  in  the  town's  book,  and  he 
should  attend  town  meeting  when  legally  named  : 
"  and  having  lawful  warning  he  is  to  come  within 
half  an  hour  alter  the  meeting  is  begun  and  continue 
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until  sunset  if  tlie  meeting  hoh!  so  lonir,  under  tbe 
penalty  of  halfe  a  bushel  of  Iti<lian  eorn  or  the  value 
of  it." 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  b(><;iiinin_ir,  it  was 
voted  that  lands  should  be  divided  aeeording  to  the 
estate  possessed  by  each  man,  up  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  rates  or  taxes  should  lie  assessed  ac- 
cording to  the  land  allotted  to  each.  There  being 
only  one  or  two  persons  who  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  estate,  and  only  one,  so  far  as  appears  whose 
property  went  beyond  it,  this  was  a  sutiiciently  con- 
venient and  equitable  way  of  making  taxes.  At  first 
all  were  shareholders,  partners.  Then  there  began  to 
come  in  iiersons  without  estate,  of  whom  not  much 
account  was  taken  at  first.  But,  as  their  number  in- 
crea,sed,  the  original  settlers  and  partners  finding  that 
their  township  was  popular  and  that  new  settlers  were 
arriving  fast  enough  so  that  there  was  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  offer  them  inducements,  came  to  tlie  not  un- 
natural conclusion  that  those  who  liad  ventured  out 
into  the  wilderness  and  endured  privations,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  enterprise.  In  other  words, 
they  determined  that  to  them,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors alone,  belonged  not  only  the  lands  already 
divided,  but  the  common  lands  still  remaining.  Not- 
withstanding great  opjiosition,  to  be  dealt  with  more 
at  length  in  another  place,  U'^y  carried  their  point, 
and  niaintained  their  ground.  But  this  condition  of 
things,  while  it  recognized  thein  as  owners  of  all  the 
lands,  left  them  as  sueh  liable  also  to  bear  iu  taxation 
all  the  burdens  of  the  community.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  another  step.  Accordingly,  in  1G.57  it  was 
voted  that  if  any  person  moved  into  town  who  was 
not  a  freeholder,  he  should  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  church  and  !?tate,  according  to  his  "  visible  es- 
tate," or  by  estimation  of  the  Selectmen. 

In  l(i(l2,  the  great  ox-common  was  divided  into  lots 
which  were  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  jiasture  in 
it;  and  althougji  smaller  ox-commons  continued  to 
exist,  every  man  had  a  right  to  have  his  share  set  oft' 
to  him  in  severalty,  and  the  tendency  now  was 
strongly  toward  individual  ownership. 

The  following  order,  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  Mardi  l.'j,  UilJO,  shows  very  clearly  that  his- 
torically the  general  cour.se  of  things  in  the  colony 
was  such  as  we  have  indicated  for  Haverhill.  The 
pioneers  in  tlie  day  of  small  things  oll'ercd  induce- 
merts  by  the  grant  of  lands  to  insure  tliemselves 
useful  citizens  and  good  neighbors  ;  when  their  towns 
becamefirmly  established,  they  looked  ii]ion  new'-com- 
ers  with  jealousy,  as  seeking  to  obtain  privileges  they 
had  not  labored  for,  and  determined  to  secure  the 
residue  of  their  common  lands  to  themselves.  "For 
as  much  as  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  com- 
mon lands  of  this  town  are  overburdened  by  the  mul- 
tiplying of  dwelling-houses,  contrary  to  the  interest 
and  meaning  of  the  first  inhabitants  in  their  granting 
of  house  lots  and  other  lands  to  such  as  came  among 
them  ;  to  the  end  such  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
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vented  for  the  future,  it  is  ordered  that  no  house, 
henceforth  erected,  shall  have  any  right  to  the  com- 
mon lands  of  this  town,  nor  any  person,  iidiabiting 
such  house,  make  use  of  any  pasture  timber  or  wood 
growing  upon  any  of  said  common  lands,  on  pretext 
of  any  right  or  title  belonging  to  any  such  hou.se 
hereafter  built,  without  express  leave  of  the  town. 
It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  Seven  men,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  petition  the  next  General  Court,  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  order."  In  accordance  with  the 
petition  thus  outlined,  and,  undoubtedly  in  concur- 
rence with  the  desii-es  of  the  major  and  most  wealthy 
and  iuHuential  portion  of  Haverhill  and  other  towns 
similarly  situated,  the  General  Court  pa.ssed  a  law, 
May  30,  l(j(>0,  that  "  no  cottage  or  dwelling  shall  have 
commonage,  except  those  now  built,  or  which  may  be 
by  consent  of  the  commoners  or  towns." 

The  passage  of  this  law  caused  the  beginning  of  a 
practice  to  record  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in 
the  town  books,  as  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  the 
Haverhill  records  : 

"Cotla'jfs:  Wliere.i8,  the  taw  pruvide;*  for  tlic  i>rcvoii1inii  of  (lie  Rrcat 
tnconvt'Dience  and  damage tliutotlierways  would  accrue  Ijy  those  pet. sons 
that  luive  built  Iiouj-es  or  cottages  upon  tlio  common  or  tlieir  own  land, 
Binco  IfifiO,  that  have  not  lawful  right  thereunto,  to  the  great  prejmlice 
oftheliouse  proprietors.  Therefore  we  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
ecrihed,  do  judge  it  meet  for  the  prevention  aa  aforesaid,  and  lio  here 
fet  down  the  names  of  those  that  have  built  houses  upon  the  Colutnon  of 
Haverhill,  or  their  own  land,  since  the  year  afore  said. 


el  Davii 


Stephen  Webster, 
.lames  Peacker, 
Daniel  I.add,  Jr., 
Mathias  Uutton, 
Stephen  Dow, 
.luhn  Kyer, 


Thomas  Whittier. 
James  Davis,  .Ir.,  Abraham  Whiticke 

John  Swaddock,  Samuel  Coulb.v, 

Samuel  Cildo,  Sen.,  Samuell  Currier, 

Nathaniel  Smith,  Benjamin  Page, 

Will  Nefr,  John  Page,  Jr., 

Joshua  Woodman. 
(.Signerl)      George  Browne,  Daniel   Lad,  Jr  ,   John  lliKcltiue,  Joseph 
Davis.     Selectmen  of  Haverhill,  in  the  year  1UI38  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Selectmen  do  not  un- 
dertake to  decide  whether  any  of  these  persons,  or  if 
any  who,  were  entitled  to  a  right  of  commonage. 
They  simply  record  the  fact  that  they  had  built 
houses  since  16t>0,  because  the  law  of  liJIiO  provided 
that  no  dwelling-house  thereafter  built  should  have 
commonage  unless  built  by  consent  of  the  common- 
ers or  the  town.  Some  of  the  builders,  as  we  know, 
were  already  commoners,  some,  probably  were  not, 
and  would  not  be  entitled  to  commontige  without 
special  vote.  But  there  was  now  a  point  of  departure. 
Every  builder,  since  1600,  must  establish  his  right  of 
commonage  ;  it  could  not  be  presumed  in  his  favor. 
From  another  point  of  view — the  historical  and  to  the 
genealogist — these  lists  arc  of  great  value,  as  showing 
who  were  residents  of  the  town  at  the  time  anil 
when  they  built  their  houses.  This  record  is  con- 
tinued at  subsequent  dates : 

"  A  list  of  more  llousts  that  are  and  fall  under  the  law  made  in 'fii), 
prohibiting  them  from  the  privileges  in  common  lantls. 
Joseph  Davis,  Robert  Ford,  John  Kingsbury, 

Daniel  Ladd,  Sen.,  Isaac  Colbie,  Tlu>inas  Ayers, 

Josepti  Jolitison. 

"As  attest,  Henry  Palmer,  George  Brown,  James  Pecker,  Robert 
Swan,  Steven  Webster,    Selectmen  in  1660. " 
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"A  list  of  more  houses  iuilt  which  fall  under  the  law  made  1660, 
which  prohibits  them  from  inivilcges  in  Common  lands. 
Jiimes  Kingsberjs  Gilbert  Wilford,  Philip  Eastman, 

Thomas  Duston,  Slatli.  llarrimau,  Josiah  Gage, 

!_iau  Lail,  Jr.,  2d.  UiA'  Kimison,  Jno.  Hartshorn, 

Thomas  Davis,  .losepli  IVasly,  Tho.  Hartshorn, 

Peter  Green,  Joseph  Page,  Widdow  Ayere, 

Joseph  Ilulchine,  Josiah  Heath,  James  Sanders, 

i-anniel  Hutchius,  Kicholas  Urowne,  Jno.  Heath,  Jr., 

Stephen  Webster,  2d  Sanimd  Ladd,  Samuel  Bilknap, 

Thomas  Eastman,  Nathan  Singlet erry,  Peter  Brewer. 

"  This  account  was  entered  January  Suth.'TS,  by  the  Selectmen  William 
White,  George  Brown,  Daniel  Hendricks,  Thomas  Eatton,  Selectmen  in 
167.'i." 


unt  of  more  cottages  erected  s 


Bob  lliisti 


James  Saunders,  2d 
Ezra  Rolf, 
■r,  Andrew  Guile,  George  Brown." 
uce  February,  1st,  '77. 
Thomas  Duston,  2d,  John  Wliittier, 

John  Williams,  John  Haseltine,  Jr. 

Benj.  Singletery. 


'*  February  the-  lst,16n 
January,  25,  "75. 
Thomas  Duston, 
John  Ilobie, 

"As  Attest,  Henry  Palm 

"  More  cottages  erected  s 
Sam  Ayer^, 
Joseph  Kingshery, 
Amos  Singletery, 

"  This  account  was  entered  January  13th,  1679,  by  order  of  Henry 
Palmer,  George  Browne,  Daniel  Hendricks,  Bobert  Emerson, selectmen." 

'*  More  cottages  erected,  entered  Feb.  27,  81. 

' '  Nath.  Haseltine,  Jno.  Johnson,  Jun.,  Jno.  Stockbridge,  Saml.  Dalton, 
John  ('lenient." 

Where  the  selectmen  say  these  house-holders  are 
prohihited  from  privileges  in  common  lands,  they 
simply  mean  may  be  prohihited.  Thus,  Daniel  Ladd, 
Senior,  Peasley  and  others,  whoever  has  read  the  pre- 
ceding pages  can  easily  select  as  among  those  who 
had  received  "Accommodation  Grants,"  and  therefore 
were  entitled  to  commonage  ;  but  the  fact  of  erecting 
houses  after  1660  put  them  upon  proof  to  establish 
their  title,  if  ever  questioned. 

Thomas  Duston,  mentioned  twice  in  the  above  list, 
is  Thomas,  husband  of  the  famous  Hannah.  He  sold 
a  house  to  Peter  Green,  above  named,  in  1676.  He 
was  married  December,  1677,  and  Chase  conjectures 
tliat  the  second  house  which  he  appears  to  have  built, 
was  erected  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  was  the 
one  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  his  wife  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1697. 

The  business  of  granting  lands,  of  "laying  down" 
lands  granted,  and  "  taking  up  "  others,  consumed  so 
much  time  at  the  town-meeting  that  in  1663  it  was 
voted  there  should  be  a  general  town-meeting  holden 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  annually,  "  for  the 
granting  and  selling  and  exchanging  of  lands  or  com- 
monages, if  the  town  see  cause,  and  therefore  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  all  the  other  towns  or  other  meet- 
ings whatever,  after  this  day  is  ended,  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  prohibited  from  acting  upon  those  grants 
of  lands  or  commonages."  The  first  Tuesday  in 
March  continued  to  be  the  time  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  until  167-5,  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  last  Tuesday  in  February. 

Before  this  time  great  trouble  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  failure  frequently  to  make  record  of  land  grants 
at  the  time  when  made — thus  Samuel  Gilil's  grant  of 
1663  was  not  entered  until  16110.  In  16()4,  this  evil 
was  rectified,  and  two  years  alter  it  was  ordered  that 
all  who  claimed  to  own  land  in  the  town  should  bring 


in  their  title  to  the  same,  that  it  might  be  duly  ex- 
amined and  approved.  The  word/nn»  appears  in  the 
records  for  the  first  time  in  1663,  showing  that  matters 
were  becoming  settled.  The  next  year  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  sell  land  to  pay  the  expense 
of  building  a  pound,  which  was  the  first,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  of  the  court  in  1649.  It  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  near  the  meeting-house. 

In  1664,  John  Carleton  succeeded  Richard  Li-ttlehale 
as  town  recorder  and  Clerk  of  the  writs,  holding 
those  oiBces  till  1668,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  who  remained  in  office  till 
1700 — thirty-two  years.  At  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court,  1668,  and  in  answer  to  a  petition, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  was  authorized  to  join 
persons  in  marriage — an  office  which  our  fathers  pre- 
ferred to  have  performed  by  the  magistrate  rather 
than  by  the  clergy.  Previous  to  1664,  there  were 
thirty-seven  marriages  in  the  town. 

In  1664,a  list  was  prepared  showing  that  there  were 
sixty-four  freemen  in  town  headed  by  "Mr.  Ward  our 
preachei-."  That  year  a  cow-common  was  laid  out, 
extending  from  Little  River  to  North  Meadow,  thence 
to  East  Meadow. 

In  1665  a  road  was  ordered  laid  out  from  "  Holt's 
Rocks,"  just  below  the  present  Rocks  Bridge  to  the 
Country  Bridge,  in  the  East  Meadow.  "  Holt's 
Rocks"  took  their  name  from  Nicholas  Holt  one  of 
the  first  settlors  of  Newbury,  after  of  Andover,  who 
kept  the  first  bridge  near  the  Rocks.  In  1667,  a 
highway  "down  the  valley  to  Holt's  Rocks"  was 
ordered.  This  year,  1665,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  militia  company,  and  George 
Browne,  ensign.  The  officers  were  young  and  doubt- 
less infused  new  vigor  into  the  military  force.  The 
flag  was  a  ground  field-green,  with  a  red  cross,  "  and  a 
white  field  in  ye  angle  according  to  ye  ancient  cus- 
tom of  our  own  English  Nation,  and  the  English 
jilantations  in  America,  and  our  own  practice  in  our 
ships  and  other  vessels,  by  order  of  ye  Major  Gen- 
eral." October,  16<i9,  the  General  Court  ordered 
"that  George  Browne  be  left  and  James  Parker 
ensigne  to  Haverhill  military  company,  under  the 
conduct  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Esq." 

This  year,  November  17,  there  was  a  "  thanksgiving 
for  relief  from  drouth,  and  lengthening  out  the  har- 
vest." The  highway  from  Haverhill  Ferry  to  Tops- 
field  was  accepted  at  Ipswich  Court. 

In  successive  years,  the  duties  of  the  selectmen 
were  defined.  By  a  vote  of  1666,  they  should  "have 
power  to  act  in  any  prudential  afl'airs  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  excepting  in  the  disposing  of 
lands."  Two  years  later  it  was  voted  that  one  of  the 
former  selectmen  should  be  re-elected  each  year;  but 
the  next  year  this  rule  was  dispensed  with,  and,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  repealed.  In  that  form  it 
was  probably  found  impracticable  to  determine  which 
one  should  enjoy  the  honor  and  glory  of  office,  not  so 
much    desired   then   as   now.      Thus,   when  Thomas 
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Whittier  was  chosen  constable  it  was  voted  that  he 
shoukl  he  excuscil  ])rovi(le(l  he  presented  some  one  to 
take  liis  placid  whom  the  seleelmen  sli  mid  deehire 
satisfactory.  In  1770.  lleiiry  I'ahner,  refusing  to  act 
US  eonstalile  after  being  eliosen,  "  was  lined  aeeording 
to  hiw."  At  this  time  tlie  selectmen  were  directed 
"  to  provide  a  herdsman  or  herdsmen,  and  bnlls  for 
tlie  nse  of  the  town."  Those  who  lived  without  the 
compass  of  Pond  Kiver  and  the  (ircat  I'lain  fence, 
were  to  "  pay  (ii/.  a  liead  for  privileges  of  herdsmen 
and  bull." 

In  lljl5i),  the  town  set  forth  by  vote  the  powers  of 
tlic  selectmen  at  length,  and  again  in  lii70.  .Substan- 
tially, they  were  as  follows:  1.  To  order  and  appoint 
when  Jlr.  Waril's  salary  should  be  paid,  levy  rates 
for  same,  and  to  take  them  l)y  distress  if  not  paid 
otherwise.  2.  To  observe  all  orders  of  the  town,  and 
collect  all  fines.  3.  To  pay  all  debts  of  the  town  by 
fines  due  or  by  rates  in  general.  4.  To  make  all  rates 
necessary  to  defray  the  town's  debts.  5.  To  call  town- 
meetings  at  discretion.  6.  To  see  that  all  laws  of  the 
country  were  ol)served  and  kept.  7.  To  act  in  all 
prudentitil  aliairs  of  the  town  according  to  law.  8.  To 
observe  all  orders  of  the  town  as  near  as  they  can. 

In  July,  1<>I>7,  wa-i  laid  out  still  another  quantity 
of  "accommodation  "  land.  The  following  is  alist  of 
the  names  to  whom  it  was  allotted,  and  the  number 
of  acres  to  each  : 


(lu.nllli.'ili  Willi. 
J..liCI,.iii,-Ill«... 
llu;;!.  Sh.Tiiitt. 
.lolin  Kol>iiisun 
(:.><.tlin;ili  ISiitl.' 


"Mr.  Wiinl 

arr«. 

Jumes  Davis,  Sr.  A  . 

r.  211 

Georgo  Unnvni; 

...  11 

,Tolin  Eat.m.  Sr 

...  I" 

H>-nrv  IVlTiier 

1, 

John  .\.vr<,s 

.s 

Will.  Wliil.' 

Goodman  PeasK-y... 

...  1-i 

Goodman  Tiler  

...     4 

Sir.  Clementu,  .loin 

ii 

.lob 

...  411 

Goodman  liealh 

...  11) 

Andrew  Grwily 

...     0 

Thos.  Hailo 

...  ai 

Thou.  Davis 

...   18 

Goodman  L.idd 

II>-nrySavi 
.lo-i'j.h  .Mf 

Jlill  Lot.... 


Itii-hard  l.ittlvhak-  -1 

.Mr.  Collin Ill 

,Iolin  Ituminstoii 4 

Uolu-rtSwan 'J 

.lohli  llntcliins's ( 

Danifl  Ella J 

Joai'ph  Johnson i 

John  Davis i 

Jol>  Clomonts :! 


Da 


.lolin  Uol.inson G 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  KiliS,  ".lohn  .Johnson 
was  chosen  .Mo<!erator  for  the  ]ireseiit  meeting." 
This  is  the  first  timea  moderator  is  nientioiicd  in  the 
records,  though  one  was  regularly  ehusen  afterwards. 
Perliaps  the  new  town  clerk  Nathaniel  Saltonstall 
many  have  been  more  precise  than  Ids  predecessors. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  clerk, 
although  he  in<lulged  himself  in  occasional  com- 
ments upon  the  town  |iroce(Mlings,  sometimes  in 
Latin,  what  the  historian  (libbon  calls  "the  ob- 
scurity of  a  learned  language."  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  town  by.vote  directed  the  clerk's  comment 
to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 
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bind   in  th( 
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Several  persons  wer 
the  town  meeting. 

It  was  ordered  "  that  what  ]iapers  shoubl  be 
brought  to  the  Recorder  to  he  eiili'reil  in  the  town 
book  of  Records,  it  shall  lie  in  his  power  to  record 
them,  provided  that  Ensign  Umwii,  .lames  Davis, 
Jnn.,  and  Robert  Clements,  Jr.,  give  their  assent." 
The  recorder  was  much  annoyed  by  requests  to  record 
papers  which  should  be  recorded  elsewhere  or  were 
not  worth  recording  anywhere.  Thus  he  prefaces 
the  record  of  certain  deeds  with  this  note:  "The 
copy  of  several  deeds,  which  to  satisfy  the  gnuitees, 
are  entered,  who  they  are  told  th;it  it  is  no  leg:il 
county  record  of  Deeds." 

Henry  Kingsbery  and  John  Renington  are  names 
first  found  in  the  records  this  year. 

The  town  once  passed  a  vote  restricting  ownership 
of  seats  in  the  meeting-house  to  inhabitants  ;  but  the 
following  was  much  more  hospitable  in  temper. 
The  town,  by  a  major  vote,  did  make  choice  of 
Andrew  Greeley,  sen,  to  keep  the  ferry  at  Haverhill ; 
provided  that  he  agree  and  will  carry  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Merrimack  (Bradford)  over  .against  us,  for  three 
pence  an  horse  and  a  penny  a  man  ;  and  that  he  will 
carry  all  ministers  over  free  that  come  upon  visita- 
tion to  us,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Symes  (of  Bradford) 
and  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  over  against 
ns  do  come  over  to  meet  with  us  on  the  sabbath  days, 
they  shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  ferry  boat  or  boats, 
for  the  occasion,  without  paying  anything."  Greeley 
was  also  to  pay  forty  shillings  to  Mrs.  Simons,  the 
widow  of  the  former  ferryman. 

The  town  meetings  at  that  time  olten  eemmenced 
as  early  as  7  a.m.,  and  were  never  ;idj<iurned  to  ii 
later  hour  than  8  a.m.  Debate  was  abumhint  and 
notwithstanding  the  early  hour  of  meeting,  it  fre- 
quently took  three  days  to  transact  the  business. 
Still  they  managed  to  convince  each  other  ;il  last ;  for 
it  being  the  recorder's  custom  to  give  the  names  of 
those  who  "  dissented"  from  any  vote  passed,  very 
few  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  minority,  .^bout 
this  time  it  was  resolved  that  no  vote  passed  after 
sunset  should  be  valid. 

It  is  recorded  in  lt>71,  ''  R  iliert  Kmerson,  Kphraim 
Davis  and  John  Heath,  Jnn.,  desiring  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  this  colony,  it  was  administered  to 
them  by  N.  Saltonstall,  Commissioner."  No  one  was 
allowed  to  vote  for  magistrates  or  deputies  unless  he 
had  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  or  "oath  of  fidelity." 
A  man  might  be  a  freeholder  and  not  a  freennui.  A 
freeman  according  to  this  understanding, w:is  one  who, 
had  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  and  a  freeholder  w:is 
one  who  either  by  grant,  purchase  or  inlierit:ince, 
had  become  entitled  to  a   share  in   the  coninioii  and 
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undivided  lands  of  Haverhill.  But  it  seems  all  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  vote  for  town  officers 
and  to  raise  money.  Tn  1G31,  it  was  enacted  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony  that  only  church  members 
should  be  admitted  freemen.  As  late  as  1676,  five- 
sixth  of  the  men  in  the  colony  were  not  voters,  be- 
cause not  church  members. 

In  1673,  the  clerk  was  directed  to  enter  "  in  the 
book"  all  the  previous  orders  and  grants  of  the 
town,  "  which  stand  in  loose,  papers  and  sheets." 
There  has  always  been  great  difficulty  in  studying 
the  early  records  of  the  town  from  this  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  written  on  such  "  loose  papers" 
and  were  recorded  without  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive dates,  while  some  were  without  date.  Doubtless 
their  strict  chronology  has  not  always  been  followed 
in  the  annals. 

At  Hampton  Court  in  1G72,  it  was  ordered  that 
John  Littlehale  of  Haverhill,  who  "  liveth  in  an 
house  by  himself,  contrary  to  a  law  of  the  country 
whereby  hee  is  subject  to  much  sin  ;  and  having  had 
information  of  some  of  his  accounts  which  are  in  no 
way  to  be  allowed  of  but  disproved  and  discoun- 
tenanced," "  doe  forthwith,  at  farthest,  within  the 
time  of  six  weeks  next  after  the  date  hereof,  remove 
himself  from  the  said  place  and  solitary  life  and 
settle  himself  in  some  orderly  family  in  the  said 
towne  and  bee  subject  to  the  orderly  rules  of  family 
government  in  said  family  (unless  hee  remove  out  of 
the  said  towne  within  the  time)  and  if  he  doe  not 
perform  this  order  as  aforesaid,  then  this  Courte 
doth  order  that  the  Selectmen  doe  forthwith  order 
and  place  the  said  John  to  bee  in  some  orderly 
family  as  aforesaid,  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  sub- 
mit unto,  then  these  are  in  his  majestie's  name  to 
require  the  Constable  of  said  town  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  it  or  information,  to  apprehend  the  person 
of  said  John  and  carry  him  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection in  Hampton,  there  to  bee  kept  and  sett 
to  work  untill  he  shall  be  freed  by  order  of  au- 
thority ;  and  this  order  shall  bee  a  discharge  and 
security." 

.John,  son  of  Richard  Littlehale,  the  pioneer,  was 
born  at  Haverhill  in  1650,  one  of  twelve  children. 
Our  fathers  did  not  ap[)rove  of  bachelors,  and,  in 
many  way.s,  imposed  absurd  penalties  upon  them  by 
by-laws  and  in  other  ways — as,  for  instance,  by  com- 
pelling them  in  one  town  to  kill  an  extra  number  of 
blackbirds  and  crows.  It  was  their  policy,  of  course, 
to  incre.ase  the  population  of  the  wilderness.  In 
the  ])resent  instance,  the  father  had  twelve  children, 
the  son  was  like  to  have  none.  Besides,  the  solitary 
life  tended  to  disorder,  and  in  this  case,  the  intima- 
tion is  that  Littlehale  "was  subject  to  sin"  in 
fact  as  well  as  from  situation.  Nothing  is  known 
to  his  discredit,  except  what  may  be  inferred  from 
the  order  of  the  Court.  He  escaped  the  threatened 
penalties  by  entering  "some  orderly  family  ;  "  but  ho 
had  not  been  ordered  to  marry  and  did  not  do  so  for 


forty-four  years,  when,  being  sixty-six  years  old,  he 
took  a  wife  and  had  two  children. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  duties  of  the  select- 
men that  it  should  be  added  they  were  also  "  to  have 
some  one  to  sweep  the  meeting-house  duly,  decently 
and  orderly."  For  all  their  services  they  were  to 
receive  annually  iifty  shillings,  di^tributable  amongst 
them,  "  to  each  man  according  to  bis  services." 

March  1674,  John  Keyzar  of  Salem,  was  granted  a 
piece  of  land,  with  privileges  on  the  common,  etc.,  if 
he  would  come  "  and  set  up  his  trade  of  tanner." 
This  he  did  and  in  1682  the  grant  was  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  heirs  forever.  In  1683,  he  was  publicly 
admonished  by  the  moderator  of  the  town-meeting 
for  keeping  his  tan-vats  open  by  which  cattle  and 
swine  had  been  killed  ;  "  and  in  special  that  mischief 
may  not  come  unto  children,  which  may  occasion  his 
own  life  to  come  upon  triall."  Two  years  after 
Keyzar  asked  leave  to  sell  his  land  ;  but  the  town  in- 
formed him  "that  they  did  and  do  expect  the  condi- 
tions therein  mentioned  to  be  attended,  or  else  the 
said  John  may  leave  the  same  to  the  town,  with  the 
buildings  and  improvements  by  him  made  thereon, 
to  the  town  for  public  use." 

The  town  records  this  year  for  the  first  time  state 
that  meetings  were  called  by  the  "  writ  of  the  select- 
men, published  and  placed  on  file."  The  publication 
was  by  affixing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  to  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house,  in  which,  of  course,  the  meetings 
were  held. 

The  Court  empowered  the  selectmen,  upon  their 
petition,  to  "  bind  out  youngones  into  sarvice  " — pro- 
vided their  indentures  met  the  approval  of  "wor- 
shipful Major  Saltonstall." 

From  the  records  of  the  County  Court  in  1673, 1674 
and  1675,  have  been  extracted  the  minutes  of  senten- 
ces imposed  upon  residents  of  Haverhill :  Nathaniel 
Emerson  was  "  admonished  for  being  in  company 
with  Peter  Cross  and  others,  at  Jonas  Gregory's,  and 
drinking  of  stolen  wine."  "Robert  Swan  was  tinid 
20s.  for  being  drunk  and  cursing."  "  Michael  Emer- 
son was  fined  5.1.  for  his  cruel  and  excessive  beatinu 
of  his  daughter  with  a  flayle  swingel,  and  kicking  ni 
her."  We  may  be  sure  no  punishment  would  havr 
been  imposed  upon  a  father  for  beating  his  child  un- 
less the  correction  had  been  "cruel  and  excessive. 
Parental  authority  was  jealously  upheld.  This 
daughter  was  Elizabeth  Emerson,  who  lived  to  incur 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  crime.  "  Two 
daughters  of  Hannah  Bosworth  were  fined  ten  shil- 
lings each  for  wearing  silk."  Daniel  Ela  was  fined 
ten  shillings  for  profanity,  and  two  shillings  more  for 
Ills  "  reviling  speeches." 

In  1675  Haverhill  was  rated  twenty-fifth  of  the  for- 
ty-nine towns  of  the  colony.  That  year  the  time  ot 
holding  the  town  meeting  was  changed  to  the  last 
Tuesday  in  February. 

At  that  meeting  Michael  Emerson  was  chosen  to 
"  view  and  seal  all  leather  in  the  town."    In  1677 
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Emerson  "  complained,"  probably  because  tbe  duties 
were  burdensome  or  disagreeable,  and  Andrew  tireely 
was  "joined  with  him." 

The  next  year,  Feb.  27,  l(i7(l,  William  Tbom|pson 
asked  to  be  "accepted  a  townsman,  to  dwell  here  and 
follow  his  trade  ot'shoemaking,"  but  the  town  relused 
to  have  him  "'  by  a  clear  and  i'uU  vote."  In  1()77 
Peter  Patie,  a  married  man  whom  tlie  town  had 
"hitherto  accounted  ot'a.s  a  journeyman  shoemaker," 
"makinga  motion  to  the  town  to  grant  him  a  piece  of 
land  to  settle  upon,"  his  motion  according  to  law  was 
rejected.  The  moderator  also  declared  to  him  "that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  (irand  Jurymen  to  look  after 
him." 

Patie  was  probably  an  irresponsilile  person.  In 
1680  he  was  i)rescnted  to  the  Court  for  being  absent 
from  his  wife  for  several  years,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  presented  lor  having  another  wife  in 
Virginia.  Nevertheless,  Peter  "  stuck."  Novem- 
ber 8,  1682,  Peter  Patre  married  Sarah  Gile  and  had 
eight  cliildren  by  her.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Peter  Patie.  In  169-i  he  was  chosen  constable 
by  a  "  plentiful,  clear  and  legal  paper  vote."  As  late 
as  1710  he  was  the  regular  ferry-man  at  "  Patie's 
Ferry." 

Kotwithstanding  this  cold  welcome  to  shoemakers, 
others  soon  applied.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1679, 
"  upon  the  request  of  Benjamin  Webster  and  Samuel 
Parker,  two  young  men  and  shoemakers,  that  the 
tonne  would  give  them  libertie  to  live  in  this  toune 
to  follow  the  trade,  having  hired  a  house  to  that  end  ; 
the  toune  by  their  vote  doe  grant  their  motion  and 
accept  of  them  so  as  to  live  in  toune  and  follow  the 
trade  of  .shoemaking." 

Daniel  Ela,  who  in  1677  had  been  licensed  to  keep 
an  ordinary  for  one  year,  but  had  been  unable  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  on  account  of  the  small-po.x 
in  his  family,  had  liberty  from  the  Court  to  sell 
"  Wine,  Peer,  Cyder  and  provisions  to  horse  an<l  man, 
or  travilers  in  Haverhill." 

The  town  voted  in  1(>79  to  ciioose  a  committee  to 
look  after  the  accounts  of  the  selectmen  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  also,  that  a  committee  should  be  cho- 
sen for  that  ])Urpose  every  year  thereafter. 

From  the  records  of  the  (jeneral  Court  for  1(!80,  it 
appears  that  Haverhill,  with  twenty-one  other  towns, 
had  failed  to  pay  a  subscri])tion  in  aid  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege-eitiier  that  made  as  far  back  as  1652  or  some  other 
later.  The  Court  ordered  the  selectmen  of  the  delin- 
quent towns  to  inquire  into  the  affair  and  report,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  Nothing  more  appear- 
ing about  it,  the  long  delayed  subscription  was  i)rob- 
ably  paid. 

Pastor  Ward,  having  lost  his  wife  March  24,  1680, 
probably  gave  intimation  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved 
in  part  from  ministerial  care.  The  record  says  :  "At 
a  town  meeting  Dec.  22,  l(i80,  held  after  lecture, 
Nath"l.  Saltonstall,  Lieut.  Uroune,  Tho.  Whittier, 
Wm.  White  and  Dan'l    l'",la  were  chosen  a  committee 


'to  look  out  for  and  agree  with  ami  ubt.-iin  furtluvith 
and  (irocure  upon  the  best  terms  they  can  gel,  some 
meet  and  able  pcrx.n  to  be  a  iHi'snit  help  and  assist- 
ant til  .Mr.  Ward,  onr  niinistcr,  now  in  his  oM  age,  in 
the  wnrk  ol  the  ministry  in  preaching.'" 

From  the  beginning  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have 
a  weekly  lecture, — in  most  towns  on  Thursday,  but  in 
Haverhill  from  an  early  date,  on  Friday.  The  services 
commenced  about  11  A.  M.  About  17'iO  the  weekly 
were  sujierseded  by  monthly  lectures. 

The  committee  thus  chosen  were  also  instructed 
"  to  look  out  a  place  for  a  convenient  situation  for  a 
minister,"  aii<l  "to  agree  with  anyone  upon  purchase 
or  exchange  of  land,  or  if  they  meet  not  with  a  bar- 
gain to  their  mind,  then  to  set  out  such  of  the  town's 
common  land  as  they  shall  judge  most  convenient  for 
a  place  for  the  ministry." 

June  24,  1681,  the  comnuttce  reported  that  not 
finding  any  suitable  place  on  purchase  or  exchange, 
John  Haseltine,  Senior  had  "given  two  acres  to  the 
town  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  ministry,"'  and  that 
they  had  laid  out  a  piece  adjoining  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  Their  doings  were  approved,  and  the  land 
was  granted  for  that  purpose  "  forever."  This  laud 
was  situated  north  of  the  present  Winter  Street,  and 
between  Little  River  and  the  common.  The  gift  was 
apparently  the  first  private  donation  in  this  town  for 
public  uses. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  new  minister,  whereupon  another  com- 
mittee was  chosen  in  their  place,  with  instructions  to 
do  so,  "they  taking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ward,  our 
present  age<l  minister."  Josiah  Gage  was  agreed 
with,  to  build  a  house  for  the  new  minister. 

All  these  movements  came  to  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent. Josiah  Gage  did  not  build  the  house,  and  in 
1682,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  find  somebody  else 
to  do  it.  At  a  special  meeting  A|iril  4th,  a  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  treat  with  Samuel  Dalton  or  John 
Stockbridge  for  either  of  their  houses  which  they 
have  of  late  erected  in  town,"  for  the  use  of  the  new 
minister.  In  this  movement  towards  novelties,  a  new 
meeting-house  began  to  be  talked  about.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  the  previous  year,  a  proposition  to  take 
action  was  voted  down,  says  the  recorder,  "  by  the 
additional  and  willful  votes  of  many  ])rohibited  by 
law  from  voting."  The  gallery  vote  for  women  was 
probably  a  compromise  between  the  parties.  The 
subject  again  came  up  in  .March,  1682,  but  without 
result. 

In  June  there  was  another  meeting,  "  called  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ward"  "  to  see  about  a  new  minister." 
Ten  pounds  were  raised  to  get  one. 

In  July,  the  town  let  the  "parsonage  farm"  to 
Daniel  Bradley,  for  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  Ward 
probably  having  given  it  up,  on  aci'ount  nf  age  and 
ill-health. 

September  18th,  there  was  still  another  meeting 
about  a  new  minister.     It  was  voted   "  to  proffer  Mr. 
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Jeremiah  Gushing  or  some  other  meet  person  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  £100  in  corn  or  provisions,  be- 
sides the  £60  proflered  for  annual  salary  during  Mr. 
Ward's  life,"  to  be  raised  as  a  town  rate  and  paid 
"  part  money,  part  wheat,  part  rye  and  part  Indian 
Corn,  all  good,  dry,  sweet,  clean  and  merchantable." 
The  committee  previously  chosen  was  continued  "  to 
carry  on  designs  with  Mr.  Gushing,  whom  the  town 
hath  had  some  experience  of."  Three  weeks  later,  it 
was  voted  to  buy  of  Samuel  Simons  his  house  and  nine 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  for  which 
they  agree  to  give  him  "  forty  acres  near  Fishing 
River,  and  £30  in  wheat,  rye  and  corn."  They  also 
voted  to  give  Mr.  Gushing,  in  addition  to  previous 
offers,  "  four  cow-common  rights"  and  "  twenty  cords 
of  wood  at  his  house  annually." 

In  1683,  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  me^^senger  to  get  an  answer  from  Jlr.  Gushing, 
unless  he  would  "  please  to  come  and  give  us  a  visit, 
that  we  may  receive  answer  from  himself."  It  was 
voted  to  raise  one-half  of  the  hundred  pounds  offered 
him,  immediately  ;  also  to  buy  "  the  house  where 
Henry  Palmer  lived  and  died,  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry  forever."  The  price  to  be  paid  was  twenty 
acres  of  land  "  towards  Great  Pond,"  said  to  be  the 
first  time  that  body  of  water  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  records.  In  June  there  was  another  meeting. 
It  was  called  to  consider  Mr.  Gushing's  settlement,  but 
all  its  time  was  engrossed  about  the  proposition  for  a 
new  meeting-house.  All  favored  the  new  meeting- 
house, but  there  was  an  irreconcilable  difference  of 
opinion  about  its  location.  In  favor  of  building  a 
new  meeting-house  upon  the  old  site  were  Sergeant 
John  Johnson,  Mr.  .lohn  Ward,  minister,  Nathan- 
iel Saltonstall,  Lieutenant  George  Browne,  William 
White,  Thomas  Whittier,  John  Whittier,  Robert 
Emerson,  Robert  Clement,  Jotham  Hendrick,  James 
Davis,  Sr.,  Daniel  Ela,  John  Page,  Sr.,  and  Samuel 
Shepherd,  in  all  fifteen.  Many  of  these,  as  we  know, 
live  on  or  near  tlie  |)resent  Water  Street  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  meeting-house.  The  following 
"were  against  the  settling  of  the  meeting-house 
where  the  meeting-house  now  stands  (forever)  but 
that  this  meeting-house  that  now  is  may  stand  as 
long  as  is  convenient :  "Thomas  Davis,  Daniel  Lad, 
sen.  Sam'.  Gild,  Peter  Ayer,  Onesiph' Mash,  sen.  John 
Haseltine  sen.  Micha.  Emerson,  Geo.  Corlis,  Rob. 
Ford,  Sam'.  Simons,  Tim.  Ayers,  John  Robie,  Sam'. 
Hutchins,  John  Corlis,  Sam'.  Ayer,  Tliomas  Duston, 
John  Ilartshorne,  Thos.  Ayer,  Joseph  Kingsberry, 
John  Gild,  Sam'.  Kingsberry,  Joseph  Hutchins,  Ste- 
phen Webster,  Nath'.  Haseltine,  Tho.  Hartshorne, 
Rob'.  Swan,  sen.,  Will""  Neff,  Josiah  Gage,  Ezekl  Lad, 
Rob'  Swan,  .lun.,  Philip  Eastman,  Henry  Kemball, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Mat  Harriman."    Total,  thirty-four. 

And  in  this  last  list  we  find  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  Jlichael  Emerson,  had  gone  "back  into  the 
wood,"  such  as  the  Ayers,  Mash  (Marsh)  the  Cor- 
lisses, Duston,  Netr,  etc.,  etc. 


Mr.  Cushing,  so  much  desired,  who  probably  had 
preached  in  Haverhill  and  pleased  the  people,  di«l 
not  accept  their  invitation.  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Scituate. 

October  27,  1683,  another  meeting  was  called  about 
settling  a  minister.  It  was  first  voted  to  dismiss  the 
former  committee  and  next,  to  choose  a  new  com- 
mittee "to  procure  a  person  to  join  with  Mr.  Ward  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Haverhill."  This  com- 
mittee, the  third  upon  the  subject,  was  composed  of 
Corpora!  Peter  Ayer,  Corporal  Josiah  Gage  and  Roli- 
ert  Swan,  Sr. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1654,  Daniel  Ela  and 
William  Starlin  made  a  "proffer  to  the  town  to  sell 
their  livings,  house  and  land,  for  a  situation  for  a 
minister  or  the  ministry,"  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  treat  with  them  "  in  the  time  of  intermission,  be- 
fore the  afternoon "  aud  report.  On  their  report, 
the  town  declined  Ela's  offer  as  "too  difficult  too 
comply  with  and  perform,"  but  decided  to  treat  fur- 
ther with  Starlin,  through  the  committtee,  who  were 
to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  next  day.  It  was 
then  voted  to  give  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  his 
house  and  land  as  follows  :  "  Ten  acres  of  land  at  the 
Fishing  River,  near  to  Robert  Emerson's,"  conven- 
ient "for  the  setting  up  of  a  corn  mill  there,"  at 
three  pounds  per  acre;  and  the  remaining  seventy 
pounds  to  be  paid  in  merchantable  corn,  in  two  pay- 
ments, for  which  a  rate  was  ordered. 

Subsequently,  (1686)  Daniel  Ela  offered  to  sell  his 
"housing  and  land  by  the  meeting-house"  to  the 
town  for  a  parsonage,  and  to  take  as  part  pay,  the 
house  and  land  previously  purchased  of  William 
Starlin  ;  but,  after  long  debate,  the  town  declined  to 
treat  with  him. 

In  1682,  for  the  first  time,  the  moderator  was  chosen 
by  "  a  paper  vijte,"  and  it  was  determined  that  in  the 
future  the  selectmen  should  be  chosen  in  tlie  same 
manner,  "  one  at  a  time."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
written  ballots  for  town  officers.  In  1684,  it  was  or- 
dered that  in  choosing  selectmen,  votes  should  be 
brought  in  "  for  five  several  distinct  persons  in  one 
])aper  at  one  time,  cut  between  the  names,  so  that 
they  may  hang  together ;  and  when  all  the  papers  so 
brought  in  are  sorted,  those  five  men  that  have  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  as  it  is  usual  in  the  public 
elections  on  nominations  for  the  country,  shall  be  the 
men  who  are  chosen  to  serve  for  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  ensuing."  But  in  1687,  this  order  was  rescind- 
ed, and  "  the  former  ancient  practice  of  putting  in 
for  but  one  person  at  a  time  ordered  to  be  attended 
to."  The  other  method  was  probably  too  complica- 
ted for  the  slenderly  trained  arithmeticians  of  that 
day. 

When  the  selectmen  of  1685  were  chosen,  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  were  not  freemen,  as  the  law 
required,  and  "  without  reffection  or  disrespect,  Dan- 
iel Bradley  was  left  out  and  Josiah  Gage  chosen  in 
his  room." 
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There  li:ul  been  "  a  beaten  way  "  liefore,  but  at  this 
time,  a  liiglnvay  was  laid  out  '  t'nini  Auiesbuiy  meet- 
iiig-liou.se  by  Country  liridge  to  llaverbill,"  A  liigh- 
way  was  also  laid  out  '' ab.ove  Spiekct  as  tar  as  Hav- 
erhill laiuls  !r<i  in  that  direetion."  One  had  been 
previously  laid  out  hen',  but,  by  ilisiise,  it  had  be- 
eoine  ''  uncertain." 

At  the  annual  nieetint;  in  Kis:',,  Francis  Wain- 
wright,  a  merchant  of  Ipswich,  (jbtained  leave  Ibr 
his  son  8inion  to  settle  in  town,  and  use  timber 
to  builil  him  a  house  and  a  "  Warc-honsc."  .'■^imon 
immediately  came  to  Haverhill  and  was  probably  the 
first  trader  in  the  town. 

West  Bridge,  at  .Sawmill  liiver,  wa<  so  uiiicb  ilam- 
aged  by  floods  this  spring,  that  the  town  chose  a 
committee  to  rebuild  it. 

Daniel  Ela  was  fined  forty  shillings  liy  the  court 
for  ill-tre;iting  his  wife,  and  William  White  complained 
of  him  for  cruelty  to  her  again  the  next  year. 

In  li;8(),  a  committee,  ''  by  virtue  of  an  oi-der  from 
the  Selccttnen,"  re])orted  that  the  following  "  ha<l 
trespassed  upon  the  Town's  ways  and  common  land 
by  their  fencing  of  them  in  :  "  Joseph  (ireelec,  .Jo- 
seph Peasley,  Samuel  Pearson,  .Samuel  .Shepherd, 
Daniel  Ela,  Edward  Brumidge,  .Sergeant  Johnson, 
Peter  Patie,  Lieutenant  Browne  or  S.  Ford,  Benja- 
min Singletry,  John  Gild,  Eobert  Swan,  Stephen 
Davis,  Daniel  Hendrick,  John  Davis,  Edward  Clarke, 
.Stephen  Dow,  Abraham  Belkna|.i,  Thonuts  Davis, 
.John  Whittier.  About  this  time,  a  rule  was  ado])ted 
that  all  petitions  to  the  town  should  be  in  writing. 

The  town  permitted  swine  to  go  unyoked  if  their 
owners  would  be  res])onsible  for  damages. 

In  1G.S7,  .Joseph  Pea->lee  being  chosen  constable  by 
paper-votes  (or  written  ballots,  now  first  employed 
for  other  oHices  than  moderator  and  selectmen )  "  made 
his  plea  for  freedom,"  ;'.  e.,  asked  to  be  released  from 
that  duty.  Not  being  permitted  to  decline,  he  moved 
that  a  second  constable  be  chosen  "because  the  town 
was  large  and  many  lived  remote,  so  that  one  man 
coidd  not  W(dl  do  the  work  of  warning  meetings  and 
gathering  of  rates  alone."  .Tohn  Ayer,  ,Ir.,  was  ac- 
cordingly chosen  second  constable.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  divide  their  wards  and  work  as  they  might 
agree.  They  could  not  agree  at  all,  ami  the  town 
released  Ayer  and  left  Peaslee  to  do  all  alone.  Soon 
after,  liowever,  and  for  many  years,  two  constables 
were  regularly  chosen. 

The  first  mention  of  sheep  is  in  11)84,  when  "  the 
Proprietors  of  the  (!reat  Plain,  thinking  to  lay-down 
the  said  field  for  some  years  to  be  im[iroved  for  a 
sheep-pasture,"  the  town  gave  leave  for  them  to  fenc-e 
it,  choose  officers,  and  make  all  necessary  regulations 
for  that  purpose."  In  18.S7  it  was  ordere<l  : — "It 
being  the  interest  and  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
the  sake  of  back,  belly  and  purse,  to  get  into  a  stock, 
and  a  way  to  keep  a  stock  of  sheep,  in  which  all  en- 
deavours hitherto  have  been  invalid  and  of  no  effect, 
for  a  further  trial :  The  .Selectmen  have  hcr<'hy  power 


granted  them  to  call  forth  the  inhabitants  capable  of 
labor,  with  suitable  tools,  and  in  suitable  compan- 
ies, about  Michaelmas,  to  clear  sonic  land  at  the 
town's  end,  sides,  or  skirts,  as  tln>y  in  their  discretion 
shall  think  meet  to  direct,  to  make  it  captiblc  and  fit 
for  sheep  with  the  less  hazzard  ;  ami  he  that  is  warncil 
as  above,  and  doth  not  accordingly  come  ami  attend 
the  service,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  shillings  per 
day." 

"  With  the  less  hazzard,"  shows  that  sheep  were  still 
in  great  peril  from  the  wolves.  Amesbury  had  repealed 
the  forty  shillings  bounty  for  wolf-lieads  two  years 
bcfbre. 

But  Cotfin  estimates  that  in  HIS.")  there  were  over 
five  thousand  sheep  in  Newbury.  Shepherds  were 
employed  and  hurdles  used  in  pasturing  them.  The 
commons  of  Ilavcrliill  were  admiralily  adapted  to 
shce|i  husbandry. 

What  the  boundaries  of  Haverhill  sliotdd  be  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  its  first  settlers  largely  for  many 
years.  October  7,  KUO,  the  General  Court  appointed 
a  committee  "to  view  the  bounds  between  Colchester 
(Salisbury)  and  Mr.  Warde's  ]ilantalion."  This  was 
"  to  view."  At  the  next  June  court,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  set  out  the  bounds  of  Salisbury  and 
Pentucket,  alias  Haverhill."  In  May,  li;43,  the 
Court  granted  the  new  town  a  parcel  of  meadow-land, 
"west  of  Haverhill  about  six  miles."  In  I(U7,  the 
inhabitants  having  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
a  tract  of  land  to  enlarge  the  town,  that  body,  in 
reply,  expressed,  in  effect,  an  opinion  that  "four 
miles  square  or  such  a  proportion,  will  accommodate 
a  sufficient  tract  of  land  ;''  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  view  the  place  and  report.  This  was  not  at  all 
what  the  petitioners  wanted.  The  Indian  deed  gave 
them  much  more  than  this,  and  their  desire  was  to 
be  enlarged  and  not  contracted  in  space.  They 
wanted  a  great  town.  Nothing  came,  therefore,  out 
of  this  application.     The  matter  was  dropped. 

But  in  ICioU  the  General  Court  again  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  the  bounds  of  Haverhill  and  .Salis- 
bury ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  Haverhill  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  meet  a  similar  committee 
from  Salisbury,  "to  agree  with  them,  if  they  can,  and 
to  lay  out  the  bounds  between  us."  The  town  com- 
mittees were  unable  to  agree,  and  at  the  May  Session, 
Klol,  the  General  (.!ourt  appointed  a  new  committee 
to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  Haverhill,  which  reported  in 
October,  and  their  report  was  confirmed.  The  order 
of  confirmation  recites  the  former  determination  to 
confine  the  town  to  four  miles  square,  "or  such  a 
tract  of  land,"  and  the  late  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  four,  "  or  any  two  of  them,  to  lay  out  theire 
said  boundes,  which  Joseph  Jewett  and  William 
Wilder  havinge  done  accordinge  to  the  Courtcs 
graunt,  this  Court  (at  the  recjuesl  of  the  iidiabittmts 
of  Haverhill)  doth  confirm  their  said  bounds,  as  they 
are  now  layd  out  by  the  persons  above  mentioned." 
'  The  actual  bounds  determined  upon  are  not  given.  A 
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cursory  inspection  of  this  order  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  had  set  off  a  tract  sub- 
stantially four  miles  square,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
had  acquiesced.  But  we  know  the  eager  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  great  town  exhibited  long  afterwards. 
Whence  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
words,  "  or  such  a  tract  of  land  "  really  covered,  in 
their  estimation,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land.  At 
all  events  this  definite  settlement  was  very  soon  dis- 
turbed again.  May,  1654,  Haverhill  sent  in  a  new  peti- 
tion about  its  bounds  with  Salisbury,  stating  that  a 
"great  mistake"  had  been  made  in  the  prior  running 
of  the  line,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Haverhill.  The 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  reported 
in  September  that  such  a  mistake  had  been  made,  as 
"  we  find  accnolaged  by  both  partie.s,"  and  recom- 
mended that  a  new  line  should  be  run.  The  report 
was  accepted  in  October.  But  this  by  no  means 
ended  the  matter,  which  continued  to  be  agitated  un- 
til 1667,  when  the  General  Court  made  the  following 
order:  "Asa  final  issue  of  all  difl'erences  between 
the  two  towns  of  Haverhill  and  Salisbury  Newtown, 
in  reference  to  their  bounds,  the  Court  having  heard 
what  all  parties  could  say  therein,  judge  meet  to  con- 
firm the  line  which  was  run  by  the  committee  and  the 
agreement  of  both  towns,  beginning  at  the  rear  of 
Holts  Rocks,  near  Merrimack  River's  side,  and  run- 
ning up  on  the  N.  W.  line,  as  they  apprehended  to 
Brandy  Brow,  and  from  thence  to  Darby  Hill,  and  so 
to  a  white  pine  about  a  mile  further,  marked  H.  S., 
and  this  is  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  them." 

One  would  have  supposed  Haverhill  bounds  were 
now  pretty  well  settled  ;  but  when  in  1660,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  Major  General  Dennison  a  tract 
of  land  "on  the  other  side  of  Merrimack,  about  sixe 
miles  above  Andover,''  it  was  found  that  Haverhill 
claimed  the  land  as  within  the  bounds  of  their  town. 
Whereupon  the  court  ordered  "  that  the  townsmen  of 
Haverhill  be  required  by  warrant  from  the  secretary 
to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  of  this  court,  to  show 
a  reason  why  they  have  marked  bound  trees  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  their  town  up  Jlerrimack  River, 
and  also  to  give  an  account  of  the  bounds  of  their 
town,  and  upon  what  right  they  lay  claim  to  so  long 
a  tract  of  land." 

The  town  appointed  James  Davis  and  Theophilus 
Shatswell  "  to  answer  the  warrant  of  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  bounds."  Their  compensation 
was  fixed  at  "ten  groats  per  day  each,"  three  shil- 
lings, four  pence. 

Davis  and  Shatswell  attended  to  their  commission  ; 
but  would  appear  to  have  failed  in  establishing  the 
town's  claims,  were  one  to  judge  only  from  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  General  Court :  "  This  Court  having 
in  October,  1660,  granted  MajorGeneral  Dennison  six 
hundred  acres  of  land  (formerly  granted)  to  be  layed 
out  beyond  Merrymack  River,  a  litle  above  old  Will's 
planting  ground,  which  land  was  then  claymed  by 
the  towne  of  Haverhill,  as  within  their  bounds,  for 


which  they,  by  their  atturnays,  sumoned  to  appeare  at 
that  court  did  alleadg  severall  pleas,  which  the  court 
then  judged  invalid,  and  notwithstanding  the  same, 
they  then  graunted  the  six  hundred  acres,  provided  it 
were  not  within  seaven  miles  of  Haverhill  meeting- 
house, which  sayd  sixe  hundred  acres  being  since 
laid  out,  as  above  exprest  by  George  Abbot  and 
Thomas  Chandler,  and  returned  to  this  court,  is 
allowed  and  confirmed."  That  is  to  say,  the  claims 
of  Haverhill  were  disallowed  and  the  Dennison  grant, 
not  being  within  seven  miles  of  Haverhill  meeting- 
house, was  confirmed.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
Indian  deed.  Little  River  was  the  point  of  departure, 
and  the  grant  was  to  extend  eight  miles  westward 
from  that  stream.  But  the  General  Court  now  es- 
tablished the  meeting-house  as  the  point  of  departure, 
which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Little 
River.  This  was  then  an  apparent  curtailment  of 
the  tract  granted  in  the  Indian  deed  of  one  mile  and 
three-quarters.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In  the 
General  Court  records  for  October,  1664,  is  found  the 
following  order :  "  For  an  issue  in  the  ca.se  in  diflTer- 
ence  between  Major  Generall  Dennison  and  the 
towne  of  Haverhill,  relating  to  their  bounds,  the 
Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  confirm  the  bounds  of 
Haverhill,  not  extending  upon  the  river  above  eight 
miles  from  their  meeting-house,  and  doe  confirm  unto 
Major  Generall  Dennison  his  farm  as  it  is  now  laid 
out."  Another  mile  is  now  granted  to  Haverhill,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  firmness  of  the  General 
Court,  and  the  western  bound  of  the  town  was  now 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  apparent  ex- 
treme limit  established  by  the  Indian  deed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Dennison  grant,  when  laid  out  was 
found  to  leave  room  for  this  extension,  and  the 
General  Court  yielded  to  the  importunity  or  diplo- 
macy of  Haverhill  representatives. 

But  the  town  had  in  fact  already  granted  lots  to 
some  of  its  inhabitants  still  further  west,  and  when 
the  Dennison  grant  was  laid  out,  it  was  obliged  to 
give  land  in  place  of  them  elsewhere. 

The  bounds  appear  to  have  been  as  unsettled  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  them  ;  and  at  the 
May  session  of  1666,  the  court  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee of  three  "  to  run  the  bounds  of  the  town  of 
Haverhill  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  court."  The  report  was  made  at  May  ses- 
sion, 1667,  by  a  single  member  of  the  committee, 
John  Parker,  of  Billerica,  and  is  as  follows: 

"lu  ot)e(lience  to  an  onler  of  the  honored  Generall  Court,  dated  tlie 
2.3rt  of  May,  IGGG,  Thomas  Noycs,  of  Sudbury,  Lieftenant  Challi.- ,     ' 
Salisbury,  Newtowne,  John  Parker,  of  Billirikey,  did  meete  at  H,l^ 
hill    the   3l8t  day  of  October,  16B6,  to  runn  the  Ixiunds  of  Havci  I 
according  to  order  committed  unto  us.     Wee  began  at  the  meeting-ti 
and  runne  a  due  west  linejust  eight  miles  ;  there  wee  reared  up  a  ti 
of  stones,  and  from  thence  runn  a  due  south  lyne  to  Merrymocke  lir 
and  stated  a  due  north  Jyne  from  the  sayd  heape  of  stones  to  meet  wuii 
and  close  the  lino  northwest  from  the  bound  at  Merrimack  lUver  that 
divides  between  Haverhill  and  Salisbury,  which  bound  is  just  two  miles 
and  fower-score  poles  from  Haverhill  meeting  house,  which  lyeth  al      * 
east  nortb-eafit,  and  there  we  cease  ourworke  at  that  time  for  wai,- 
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the  onler  wheroin  that  lyne  wia  iireflxt  betweno  Salisbury  nnii  IliiverhiU 
from  tlie  eayil  bouiuls  at  Ilolt'a  Rocks;  tliiMl  the  sayil  coumiittee  did 
apjjoiute  to  meete  apain  to  finish  the  work  about  the  bounds  upon  the 
first  second  day  of  May  next  following.  This  worko  w;u  .lonno  by 
Thonuu  Noyse,  deceasted,  and  refused  to  be  subscribed  unto  by  Lioften- 
ant  Challi.e,  being  left  alone  to  make  his  return.'  to  the  honord  Court 
by  him  who  is  your  servant  wherein  you  shall  command. 


■lull 


The  General  (\)urt  approved  of  this  rei)ort,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Court  doe  approove  of  this  returne  of 
the  bounds  of  Haverhill,  so  farr  as  the  same  was 
stated  by  Ensign  Noyse  and  the  rest  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  thereunto  before  the  death  of  Ensigne 
Noyse;  but  ;ia  fur  the  bounds  between  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury  New  toune,  it  is  settled  as  this  Court  hath 
determined  this  session." 

The  order  of  the  General  Court,  under  which  this 
committee  acted,  is  couched  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "not  extending  upon  the  river  above  eight 
miles  from  their  meeting-house."  It  has  been  said 
that,  under  the  Indian  deed.  Little  River  was  the 
line  from  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  grant, 
and  a  fair  construction  would  probably  have  found 
the  western  bounds  by  following  the  river.  The 
General  Court  substituted  the  meeting-house  for 
Little  River,  and  ordered  their  committee  to  run  out 
the  eight  miles  upon  the  river.  The  committee  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  ran  a  line  due  west  from 
the  meeting-house,  and,  marking  the  point  thus 
found  with  "a  heape  of  stones,"  they  ran  a  line  from 
it  due  south  to  the  Merrimac,  and  starteii  a  line  due 
north  from  the  heap  of  stones  to  meet  the  line  be- 
tween Haverhill  and  Salisbury,  running  northwest 
from  Holt's  Rocks.  They  appear  also  to  have  meas- 
ured the  distance  between  the  meeting-house  and 
Holt's  Rocks,  finding  it  "just  two  miles  and  fower- 
teen  score  poles"  east-northeast,  or  two  miles,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  reading  of  their  order  by  the  committee  gave 
the  town  a  much  larger  area  than  it  would  have  ob- 
tained by  following  the  sinuous  course  of  the  river. 
A  difference  was  made  of  at  least  four  miles  upon 
the  river,  and  Haverhill  got  a  tract  of  land  ei|u;il  to 
about  four  miles  by  twelve,  more  than  the  General 
Court  meant  to  give  them,  and  more  than  they  could 
have  got  by  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
Indian  deed.  They  had  their  own  way  at  last;  they 
had  a  great  town.  Consequently  we  hear  of  no  more 
complaint  about  the  bounds,  except  that  the  commit- 
tee, having  only  "started"  the  line  north  from  the 
heap  of  stonei,  eight  miles  due  west  of  the  meeting- 
house, had  not  run  it  out  to  meet  and  close  the  line, 
running  northwest  from  Holt's  Rocks.  Accordingly, 
in  1674,  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  attend  to 
the  matter  immediately.  The  selectmen  employed 
Jonathan  Danforth,  a  well-known  surveyor,  to  finish 
the  work  begun  in  1G67.  His  report,  made  to  the 
General  Court,  at  its  May  session,  1675,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"At  tha  request  of  the  Selectmen  of  HaveriU  the  bounds  of  the  eaid 
townewero  psrfected  ae  followeth :  from  IIoull's  rocka  wee  ran  due 
northwest,  accor.Iing  to  the  conipasse,  not  allowine  any  variations, 
allowing  .iniesbury  their  full  and  just  bounds,  as  halli  been  dotermiued 
by  the  honoured  Generall  Court:  all  the  other  lyucs  on  the  west  side  of 
the  plantation  wee  ran  from  Merreniack  River  due  north  untill  it  cut 
with  the  first  lyne,  where  wee  erected  a  great  pillar  of  stones  :  this  last 
lyne  was  sett  out  and  besuii  to  run  by  Knsigno  Noyea  and  Sargant  .lolin 
Parker  at  eight  miles  distance  from  HaveriU  ineetinR-house,  upon  ft 
due  west  lyne,  which  is  according  to  the  grant  of  the  lieiierall  Court : 
the  running  lynes  on  both  aides  of  the  plantation  were  well  bounded 
by  markt  trees  and  heaps  of  stones.     Layed  out  by 

Jonathan  Danfouth. 


The  General  Court  approved  of  this  return.  And 
thus  the  bounds  of  Haverhiil  Town  were  perfected. 
As  thus  defined  it  was  nearly  a  great  triangle,  with 
its  ba.se  upon  the  river.  The  length  of  the  northeast 
angle  was  al)out  fifteen  miles;  of  the  west  line  rather 
more;  and  an  air-line  from  Holt's  Rocks  lo  the  south- 
west corner  would  have  been  also  about  fifteen  miles. 
"  if  we  start,"  says  Chase,  "  from  the  site  of  the  first 
meeting-house  (in  the  old  burying-ground),  and  run  a 
line  due  west  eight  miles,  it  will  bring  ua  to  a  point 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Methuen  Village.  A  line 
due  south  from  this  point  will  paas  a  little  over  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  village  and  strike  the  Merri- 
mac River,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the 
upper  bridge  at  Lawrence,  and  within  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  the  present  southwest  corner  of 
Methuen.  This  last-named  line  was  the  old  western 
bound  of  Haverhill,  as  confirmed  in  1667  (and  167.0), 
and  continued  till  172-'>,"  when  Methuen  was  set  ofl' 
from  it  principally. 

The  town  then  included  the  largc-st  part  of  Methuen 
(and  Lawrence),  a  large  part  of  Salem,  Paistow  and 
Hampstead,  N.  H.,  and  all  of  Atkinson. 

A  learned  lawyer,  writing  of  the  principle  on  which 
these  colonies  were  founded,  has  said  that  it  required, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  "  should  remain  a 
part  of  the  whole,  and  be  subject  to  the  general  voice 
in  relation  to  all  matters  which  concerned  the  whole 
colony,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  what  their  sepa- 
rate settlements  had  made  them :  namely,  distinct 
communities  in  regard  to  .such  afiairs  as  concerned 
none  but  themselves."  As  early  as  March,  16.3.5-36, 
the  General  Court  had  declared  that  "particular 
towns  have  many  things  which  concern  only  them- 
selves and  the  ordering  of  their  own  afiairs,  and  dis- 
posing of  business  in  their  own  town."  Therefore 
they  were  permitted  "  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands 
aud  woods,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
of  the  said  towns,  to  grant  lots,  and  to  make  such 
orders  as  may  concern  the  well-ordering  of  their  own 
towns,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  orders  here 
established  by  the  General  Court ;  as  also  to  lay 
mulcts  and  penalties  for  the  breach  of  these  orders, 
and  to  levy  and  distrain  the  same,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  twenty  shillings;  also  to  choose  their  own 
particular  officers,  as  constables,  surveyors  for  the 
highways,  and  the  like."  These  powers  and  others 
subsequently  granted  to  the  towns  by  the  General 
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Court,  we  have  now  seen  exercised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  youthlul  plantation  of  Haverhill.  The  bounds 
had  been  settled  after  long  eflort ;  the  lands  had  been 
granted,  farms  established,  records  orderly  kept,  the 
church  gathered  and  the  meeting-house  erected, 
schools  established,  comfort  secured,  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree  planted,  whereunder  every  man  could  sit. 
The  town  was  builded,  alter  the  slow,  substantial 
New  England  pattern. 


CHAPTER    CLIII. 

HAVERHILL— (Co)i<i)i««Z). 

Indian  AlamiB — Under  Andros — SettUment  of  Mr.  Bolfe  ns  Minister — 
Preparationt  f,>r  Defense— The  Keic  Charier— Building  nf  the  Second 
Meeting-Hmise. 

For  thirty  years  from  its  beginning,  the  little  set- 
tlement at  Haverhill  had  been  blest  with  peace  and 
prosperity.  There  had  been  no  discouragements  or 
privations,  save  tho.se  necessarily  attending  a  pioneer 
enterprise  in  the  wilderness. 

The  people  had  been  permitted  substantially  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  had  even  secured  by 
persistence  the  object  of  their  supreme  desire — a  great 
territory.  The  inhabitants  were  a  sturdy  community. 
They  were  of  one  stock.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  were  Englishmen.  There  were  even  no  Scotch- 
men. One  may  suspect  that  Michael  Emerson  was 
an  Irishman.  Tradition  says  that  Joanna  Davis,  the 
wife  of  George  Corli.ss,  was  a  native  of  Wales.  None 
of  the  settlers  were  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
And  what  in  this  way  was  true  of  Haverhill,  was 
true  of  New  England  as  a  whole.  It  was  a 
homogeneous  people.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that 
no  county  of  England  was  so  English  as  Massa- 
chusetts. The  population  of  New  England  in 
1640,  when  immigration  substantially  ceased,  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  2U,000.  It  is  believed  their 
descendants  at  the  present  time  number  fifteen 
millions,  or  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Haverhill  were  solid 
English  yeomen,  with  respectable  intelligence.  Crime 
was  not  unknown,  but  was  not  rife  among  them. 
They  were  a  God- fearing,  sober  people.  It  may  be 
declared  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  1675 
the  village  of  Haverhill  was  superior  to  the  average 
community  in  rural  England.  Narrow  and  bigoted, 
there  was  nevertheless  about  them  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, born  of  the  motives  with  which  they  had  come 
to  America  and  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  They  were  sturdy,  resolute,  self- 
reliant. 

Their  isolation  in  the  wilderness  had  made  them 
watchful  of  danger,  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
had  created  and  maintained   military  discipline  and 


the  habit  of  constant  preparation  for  defense.  But 
the  settlers  of  Haverhill,  in  the  first  generation,  can 
have  entertained  no  very  acute  apprehension  of  peril 
from  Indian  warfare.  As  we  have  seen,  they  found 
few  natives  here.  They  had  wisely  bought  the  Indian 
title  for  what  it  was  worth.  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
indeed,  afterward  said  of  the  Indian  deeds,  "  that 
their  hand  was  worth  no  more  than  a  scratch  with  a 
bear's  paw."  But  Andros'  favorite  theory  was,  that 
all  titles  must  come  from  the  King.  After  the  loss 
of  the  charter  in  1684,  at  a  town-meeting  held  June  18, 
1685,  in  Boston,  a  committee  was  charged  with  the 
duly  of  buying  any  claim,  "  legal  or  pretended," 
which  the  Indians  might  advance  to  "  Deare  Island, 
the  Necke  of  Boston,  or  any  part  thereof."  An 
Indian  title  might  be  a  feeble  instrument,  but  it  was 
better  than  nothing.  As  the  Haverhill  pioneers 
found  few  or  no  Indians  upon  the  spot,  they  had  no 
collision  with  them  afterwards,  and  apparently,  little 
annoyance  from  them.  There  were  doubtless  strag- 
gling jiarties  or  individuals  who  disturbed  the  in- 
habitants living  without  the  village,  just  as  "strag- 
glers "  and  tramps  have  frightened  the  women  and 
children  of  the  country  in  modern  times.  Some  trade 
was  carried  on  with  them,  and  when  they  could  pro- 
cure fire  water  they  were  quarrelsome  and  dangerous. 
It  was  the  colony  policy  to  forbid,  or  at  least  to  restrain, 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  A  law  was  passed 
at  November  Court,  1654,  prohibiting  all  persons,  ex- 
cept those  specially  licensed,  from  selling  "any  In- 
dian or  Indians- either  wine  or  strong  liquor  of  any 
sort,"  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  per  pint,  and  in  that 
proportion  for  all  quantities,  more  or  less.  Henry 
Palmer,  of  Haverhill,  and  Rog'^r  Shaw,  of  Hampton, 
were  the  only  persons  so  licensed  in  the  whole 
county  of  Norfolk. 

In  1646,  Eliot  began  his  noble  labors  among  the 
Indians,  and  before  King  Philip's  War  some  thousands 
of  them  had  been  gathered  into  villages,  and  were 
known  as  Praying  Indians.  A  great  work  had  doubt- 
less been  done  among  them.  But  of  course  many  of 
the  Praying  Indians  had  assumed  only  the  thinnest 
varnish  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Many  of 
them  were  pilferers  and  vagabonds.  However  the 
whites  may  have  differed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change 
worked  in  them  by  the  missionaries,  they  generally 
agreed  in  considering  the  Praying  Indians  as  harm- 
less. Thus  they  obtained  the  dangerous  privilege  of 
roaming  about  the  settlements  at  will.  They  got  fire- 
arms and  ammunition.  Some  of  this  class  were  after- 
wards the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  whites. 
Among  them  was  Simon,  who  figures  in  the  local 
annals  of  Haverhill  and  the  vicinity.  He  found  hia 
haunts  in  this  town  and  Amesbury.  In  1672  he  and 
another  Indian  named  Samuel  were  fined  five  pounds 
"lor  stealing  Englishman's  horse."  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  is  said  to  have  improved  the  opportun- 
ity to  get  vengeance  upon  those  against  whom  he  had 
a  grudge,  and   became  the  terror  of  the  neighboring 
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settlements.  One  writer  speaks  of  him  "As  the  areli- 
villaiii  ami  inceiuliary  of  ail  the  Ivisteni  Iiidiaiis." 
Ami  yet  lliilil)ar(l  tells  us  he  spared  an  old  woman  at 
rortsmiiuth,  "  because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to 
his  gramhi'.iither." 

Previous  to  11)75  the  settlers  in  {;eneral  rejrarded 
the  Indians  with  indillVrenee  or  eontem|)l.  There 
had  been  little  sympathy  with  the  etlbrts  of  I'Jiot, 
Gookin,  Bourne,  Mayhewanda  few  other  self-aai-rifie- 
ing  men  to  Christianize  and  eivilize  them.  They 
were  regarded  in  the  main  as  worthless  creatures,  and. 
on  the  whole,  an  obstruction  to  the  cnjoymi-iitof  the 
land  by  (iod's  elio.sen  people.  But  there  had  been  no 
general  cruelty  or  oppression  j)ractiecd  towards  them, 
and  the  law,  theoretically,  treated  them  as  it  did  the 
whites.  Now  from  this  state  of  apathy  there  was  a 
bloody  awakenina:. 

Alarm  began  to  lie  felt  in  Haverhill  early  in  1(175. 
Rumors  of  threatened  hostility  among  the  Indians 
were  flying  thii'kly.  It  had  been  the  custom,  in  the 
early  days,  to  have  some  semblance  of  a  fort  in  every 
new  settlement.  The  trees,  which  had  been  felled  to 
clear  the  ground,  were  u<ed  for  protection.  Thus,  at 
Cambridge,  the  present  college  yard  and  common 
were  originally  inclosed  and  foitifieil  by  palisade.-i 
the  trees  being  driven  closely  into  the  ground  and 
their  tops  united  by  birch  withes.  Within  this  in- 
closure  the  people  could  take  refuge,  and  tlie  cattle 
could  be  driven  in  at  night. 

Some  time  previously  a  fortification  had  been  built 
around  the  meeting-house  at  Haverhill,  but  it  had 
been  sulfered  to  fall  into  decay.  At  a  meeting  called 
February  IS,  1875,  to  concert  nleasure^  suitable  to 
the  danger  apprehended,  it  was  ordered  that  "the 
Selectmen  shall  forthwith  cause  the  fortifications  to 
be  finished,  to  make  port-holes  in  the  walls,  to 
right  up  those  |)laccs  that  are  defective  and  likely  to 
fail  and  to  make  a  flanker  at  the  east  corner,  that  the 
work,  in  case  of  need,  may  be  made  use  of  against 
the  common  enemy." 

Daniel  Ladd,  Peter  .Ayer  and  Tliomas  ^V'hittier  were 
appointed  to  designate  what  houses  should  be  garri- 
soned ;  and  the  "  old  brush  and  top  wood  "  on  the 
common  was  ordered  to  be  burned — to  prevent  the 
concealment  and  stealthy  approach  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Hostilities  did  not  actually  commence  for  some  time 
after.  At  about  four  p.m.  June  21,  1G75,  an  e.\press 
reached  Governor  Leverett  in  Boston  from  Governor 
Winslow,  of  the  old  colony,  informing  him  that  on 
Sunday,  the  day  before,  the  people  of  Swansea  had  re- 
treated to  their  blockhouse,  on  account  of  Indian  ap- 
proach. Leverett,  an  old  soldier  of  the  iMiglish  Civil 
War,  had,  before  the  2Sth,.scnt  three  hundred  foot  and 
eighty  horse,  besides  arms,  ammnnilion  and  provis- 
ions, to  the  aid  of  the  Plymouth  men.  A  fast  was 
appointed  for  the  2'.)th  of  June  in  .Massachusetts. 
The  General  Court  furn.ished  the  militia  in  the  Iron- 
tier  towns  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ordered 


foritfications  and  garrisons  to  be  m-.nle  ready,  without 
delay. 

The  suflerings  of  Plymouth  colony  in  King  Philip's 
War  were  terrible.  The  del)t  she  incurred  was  suji- 
posrd  to  amount  to  more  than  all  her  personal  prop- 
erty. But  it  was  [laid  to  the  last  penny.  Twelve  or 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  in  what  is  now  JIa<sa- 
ehusetts.  Six  hundred  dwelling-houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  burned.  Massachusetts  had  a  population  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand;  she  lost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men,  at  least  one-tenth  of  her  fighting  force. 

Very  little  injury  was  ilone  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Haverhill.  But  the  alarm  and  distress  were 
drcailful.  March  19,  1()70,  came  the  news  that  the 
Indians  were  crossing  the  Merrimac  at  Wamcsit 
(Lowell).  Couriers  were  at  once  despatched  to  Ips- 
wich for  aid.  Jlajor-General  Dennison  wrote  to  the 
Governor  that  there  was  great  alarm  in  Andover  and 
Haverhill,  and  tliat  he  w;is  sending  up  sixty  men. 
Fortunately,  this  rumor  proved  unfounded.  P>ut  tlie 
people  of  Andover  wrote  the  Governor  April  7th, 
earncNtly  craving  aid,  and  informing  him  that  their 
town  had  been  twice  attacked  and  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  move  away.  May  2d  Ephraim  Kingsbury,  of 
Haverhill,  was  killed  by  the  Indians— the  first,  it  i.s 
suppose<I,  slain  l>y  them  in  the  tnwn,  but  the  jjarticu- 
lars  have  been  lost.  The  ne.xt  day,  May  3d,  Haver- 
hill Simon,  with  two  other  Praying  Indians,  made  a 
murderous  attack,  the  story  of  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  history  of  Bradford. 

John  Littlehale,  of  Haverhill,  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  September  IS,  1G75.  King 
Philip,  the  origin  and  brain  of  the  Indian  assault, 
was  killed  August  12,  ll)7G.  The  following  winter  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  the  Eastern  Indians. 

The  terror  of  Northeastern  Massachusetts,  which 
suffered  less  in  King  Philip's  War  than  its  southern 
and  western  portinns,  may  be  inferred  from  a  propo- 
sition under  consideration  by  the  General  Court; 
IMarch  23,  1G7G,  to  build  a  fence  of  stockades  (pali- 
sades) or  stones,  eight  feet  high,  between  the  head  o' 
navigation  on  the  River  Charles  and  the  Concord 
River,  at  Billerica,  for  the  protection  of  Essex  County 
and  part  of  Miildlesex.  And  the  court  ordered  one 
able  and  lit  man  from  each  of  the  towns  proposed  to 
be  included,  to  meet  at  (Cambridge  March  31st,  to 
survey  the  ground,  estimate  the  expense  and  rejjort 
in  writing  how  it  might  be  prosecuted  and  eflected, 
and  what  eai'h  town  should  pay,  etc.  Nearly  all  the 
towns  reported. 

Capt.  John  Hull,  the  mint-master,  was  also  treasurer 
of  (he  colony.  He  made  entry  in  hisjournal  August  24, 
l(i7G,  of  .£21  10s.  8c/.,  paid  on  account  of  "  Haverhill 
Towne  "  soldiers,  according  to  "  Sundry  acceptances," 
in  sums  of  from  five  shillings  to  seventeen  shillings 
and  ten  i)ence.  Their  names  were  Samuel  Uuchins, 
Nathaniel  Haseltine,  Samuel  Aires,  John  Keisar» 
John  Clements,  Amos  Singletens  (Singletery  ?),  Na- 
thaniel Lad,  Daniel  Lad,  George  Brown,  John  John- 
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son,  Philip  Esman,  Benjamin  Singleteny,  Thomas 
Durston,  Thomas  Eastman, Thomas  Hartshorn,  Rich- 
ard Allin,  Robert  Swan,  Henry  Kemball,  Benjamin 
Grealey,  Jonathan  Henriclj,  John  Corly,  John  Roby, 
Samuel  Ladd,  Thomas  Kiusbury,  Robert  Swan,  John 
Haseltine,  Samuel  Notts,  Joseph  Bond — twenty- 
eight  in  number.  These  were  doubtless  all  drafted 
men,  i.  e.,  from  the  militia  of  the  town.  In  all  our 
early  wars,  drafting  was  the  recognized  mode  of  fill- 
ing up  the  military  quota.  There  was  then  nothing 
opprobrious  in  drafting  or  being  drafted.  To  fight, 
when  necessary,  was  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
man,  just  as  it  was  to  vote,  to  pay  taxes,  to  hold  of- 
fice, to  go  to  meeting.  The  law  provided  how  all 
these  obligations  should  be  discharged.  Duty  was 
not  only  honorable,  it  was  compulsory.  All  belonged 
to  the  militia  who  were  able  to  discharge  its 
functions.  This  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  all 
could  not  be  spared,  or  were  not  needed  for  the  field. 
Then  all  took  an  equal  chance,  and  those  drawn  out 
must  march.  This  was  a  matter  of  course,  too,  and 
simple  enough,  according  to  their  ideas.  Nor  does  it 
appear  t«  have  involved  any  discredit  to  procure  a 
substitute  if  a  drafted  man's  business  or  health  or 
convenience  required  his  presence  at  home.  Volun- 
teering had  not,  in  those  days,  as  in  more  recent,  a 
magic  sound,  and  duty,  rather  than  sentiment,  con- 
trolled mainly  the  citizen's  conduct,  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  And  they  fought  grimly  against  the  heath- 
en foe,  as  men  under  the  special  protection  of  Jeho- 
vah. When  Captain  Mason  had  exterminated  the 
Pequots,  he  wrote :  "  Thus  was  God  seen  in  the 
Mount,  crushing  his  proud  enemies." 

July  12,  1777,  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  oth- 
ers of  Bradford  and  Andover,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  "  more  provision  for  protection,  on  account 
of  present  appearance  and  warning  of  danger." 

In  response,  the  court  ordered  one-fifth  of  the  men 
to  be  kept  continually  on  scout,  taking  turns,  so  that 
all  should  bear  their  part.  The  towns  were,  in  effect, 
told  to  protect  themselves.  This  was  correct,  so  far, 
for  King  Philip's  War  had  fallen  as  lightly  on  these 
towns  as  almost  any  in  the  colony,  although  they  had 
doubtless  suffered  terribly  from  anxiety  and  alarm, 
through  their  exposed  situation.  Houses  were  gar- 
risoned and  scouts  kept  upon  the  watch  night  and  day. 
As  late  as  1684  thirty-five  troopers  were  kept  constant- 
ly on  the  move  on  the  borders  of  Haverhill,  Ames- 
bury  and  Salisbury,  and  the  foot  companies  in  each 
town  were  constantly  in  readiness. 

In  October,  1675  the  Court  ordered  a  special  tax  of 
£1633  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  with  the  Indians. 
Boston  paid  £300;  Charlestown,  £180;  Dorchester, 
£40;  and  Roxbury,  £30.  The  proportion  of  Haverhill 
was  £18.  This  w'as  hard  to  get,  and  a  town-meeting 
was  called  November  18th  '"  to  allow  the  inhabitants 
to  make  staves  enough  to  pay  the  eight  rates  required 
by  the  country,  so  as  to  save  bread  corn,  which  men 
cannot  well  live  without." 


The  issue  of  King  Philip's  War  culminating  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the"  Narragansetts,  secured 
permanent  peace  with  the  Indians  for  Southern  New 
England.  Their  power  was  broken.  As  an  element 
of  danger  they  ■nere  destroyed  in  that  section.  By 
midsummer  in  1678  there  was  peace  everywhere  and 
quiet  everywhere  in  that  region.  Henceforward  the 
Indian  only  disturbed  New  England  when  he  came 
down  from  the  North  as  an  ally  and  through  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Frenchman.  And  to  that  danger, 
Haverhill,  as  a  frontier  town,  was  exposed  for  forty 
years  longer.  Her  reign  of  terror  had  hardly  begun. 
But  for  a  little  while  after  King  Philip's  War  there 
was  tranquillity.  Confidence  returned  in  a  measure 
and  the  much  harried  colonists  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

From  1675  to  1678  the  town  had  been  too  much 
disturbed  by  the  Indian  war  to  attend  to  anything 
else,  but  in  1683, 1684  and  1686  they  found  time  in  the 
annual  meetings  to  listen  to  land  claims  by  Job 
Clement,  Robert  Swan,  Sr.  and  others,  and  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  wrong  about  land  bounds  between 
John  Gild  and  Lieut.  Johnson  and  between  Robert 
Swan  and  Lieut.  George  Brown. 

Robert  Swan  was  early  in  Haverhill  and  a  lot- 
holder,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  often  in  hot  water. 
The  famous  Council  of  1656  thought  "  there  was  too 
great  appearance  of  much  iniquity  on  Goodman 
Swan's  part  in  this  matter."  He  was  probably  a  pas- 
sionate man.  In  1666  he  was  fined  by  the  County 
Court  "  30«.  for  striking  John  Carleton  several 
blows,"  whilst  Carleton  was  fined  £3  for  striking  him. 
In  1673  the  town  ordered  him  to  "  pull  down  "  a  ditch 
he  had  made  across  one  of  the  town's  highways  or  be 
pro.'^ecuted.  In  1674  he  was  fined  20s.  for  being 
drunk  and  cursing.  July  2,  1694,  there  was  a  special 
meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  to  resist  Swan's  claim 
to  the  meadow  laid  out  for  the  ministry.  But  he  ap- 
parently had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  after  all. 
He  served  in  King  Philip's  War,  was  on  the  commit- 
tee with  Mr.  Ward  in  1683  to  procure  an  associate 
pastor,  and  in  1686  on  the  committee  to  view  disputed 
or  uncertain  bounds.  He  was  highway  surveyor  in 
1692,  and  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1684.  In 
1689  his  sons  Samuel  and  Joshua  were  brought  before 
Major  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  as  a  magistrate,  upon  a 
complaint  for  cutting  down  some  of  Simon  Wain- 
wright's  best  apple  trees.  Swan  sent  the  major  a 
notice  which  Myrick  prints,  forbidding  him  to  )>ro- 
ceed  with  the  examination,  and  insinuating  his  opin- 
ion that  if  the  major  took  it,  it  would  "  be  altered 
when  it  comes  to  corte."  February  17th  following, 
the  magistrate  entered  at  court  a  complaint  against 
Swan  "  for  a  high  contempt  of  authority  and  endeav- 
oring to  hinder  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
as  magistrate,  and  casting  abominable,  wicked  reflec- 
tions upon  him  to  ye  high  defamation  of  his  name." 
But  Swan's  sons  avenged  the  public  upon  him.  They 
appear  to  have    had   a   feud    with    Wainwright,    for 
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Samuel,  tlie  son,  was,  in  1690,  tried,  convicted  and 
sriit  to  jail  for  wantonly  stal)bin<r  ("apt.  Shimon  Wain- 
wriglu's  valuable  liorse  witli  a  lialf-i>ike.  The  testi- 
mony of  Samuel  InfralU  is  worth  roproilueing  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  old  Swan,  and  illustrative  of  the 
parental  discipline  of  that  day.  lie  says:  "I  and 
Samuel  8wan  was  at  work  together  in  the  field  of 
Robert  Swan,  Juri.,  and  Goodman  Swan,  Sen.,  came 
to  us  and  asked  us  to  goe  into  the  hous  with  him,  and 
tlien  he  asked  Sam'l  why  he  stabbed  Mr.  Wain- 
wrighi's  hor.se.  Samuel  said  nothing.  Then  said 
his  father  to  him  what  is  the  reason  yo  doc  wickedly 
ill  sinning  against  God  in  abusing  the  dum  creature, 
ami  his  father  was  so  grievd  at  it  yt  he  weped,  and 
then  he  sai<l  I  am  resolved  I  will  give  you  coreksion, 
.ind  then  he  pulled  off  his  close  to  his  shirt  and  took 
:i  stick  as  big  as  a  good  ordinary  nailing  rod,  and  then 
le  took  Sam'l  by  one  hand  and  streek  him  as  hard  as 

■  cable  to  strike  and  streek  him  many  Mows,  His 
:  iher  was  a  considerable  wliile  beating  him  and 
Samuel  cryed  out  and  beged  of  his  fat  Iter  vari  much 
yt  he  would  beat  him  no  more.'' 

Simon  Wainwright,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  Haver- 
hill in  1GS3,  and  six  years  later  he  seems  to  have  hacl 
a  valuable  orchard. 

It  may  be  noted,  as  an  indication  of  advancing  taste 
and  an  appreciation  of  something  besides  absolute 
necessity,  that  in  1G76,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  remove  the  pound  from  the  burying- ground  to  a 
"more  suitable  and  convenient  place." 

The  town,  apparently,  was  not  called  upon  to  sup- 
port any  poor  or  unprovided  person  until  1071 — 72, 
when  Robert  Emerson  and  his  wife  brought  to  the 
annual  meeting  the  orphan  child  of  Richard  and 
Hannah  Mercer,  and  desired  the  town  to  take  care  of 
it  and  also  pay  them  for  nursing  it  above  a  year  past. 
The  townsmen  listened  to  their  cries,  seconded,  per- 
haps, by  the  child's,  and  ordered  the  selectmen  to  "pro- 
vide for  it  and  pay  Robert  Emers<m  what  they  should 
find  due  him  ;  also,  to  address  the  County  Court  next 
at  Salisbery  to  have  order  from  them  and  counsel  how 
to  dispose  of  the  said  child,  and  maintain   the  same.'' 

The  second  centenarian,  Richard  Siiigletary,  died 
October  2.3,  1()87,  aged  one  hundred  and   two  ye  ars. 

In  lljljf)  occurred  perhaps  the  first  in  Haverhill 
of  a  class  of  offenses  with  which  the  Puritans  conten- 
icdinvain — the  County  Court  fined  John  liarnard 
ami  liis  wife  for  incontinence;  of  course,  before  mar- 
riage. The  man  was  fined  three  pounds,  and  the 
woman  four  shillings. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  dreariest  ])eriod  in 
the  history  of  New  England  was  the  period  between 
I'iS  land  1088.  (Jn  the  18th  of  June  in  the  former 
year  a  decree  in  the  High  Chancery  Court  of  Eng- 
land annulled  the  charter  of  Massachsetts.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 108u,  Charles  the  Second  died  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  His  successor,  James  the  Second,  con. 
dived  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  American  govern- 
ments, as  far  as  i)Ossible,  under  a  single  head.     Very 


able  American  jurists  have  been  of  the  opinion, 
studying  the  case  calmly  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  decree  in  Chancery  was  not  legally 
effective  to  forfeit  the  charter.  It  made  no  difference  ; 
the  colony  was  not  in  [losition  In  contest  it.  The 
news  that  the  charter  was  (■(inileiiiiicd  filled  the 
colony  with  gloom.  May  12,  lOStJ,  the  last  .-lection 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  took  place. 
Jlay,  14,  the  ■' Rose"  frigate  arrived  in  Boston  with 
news  that  Joseph  Dudley  had  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a  provisional  government,  which  included 
Massachusetts,  NewHampshire,  Maine  and  the  King's 
provinces.  December  19,  1086,  arrived  at  lioston  as 
permanent  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose 
name  and  memory  are  prof<iundly  hated  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  whose  administration,  under  the  control  of 
the  gloomy  and  bigoted  James,  is  by  the  modern 
writers  called  "The  Usurpation  of  Andros."  Andros 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that,  by  the  re>ump- 
tion  of  the  charter,  all  government  was  annulled.  He 
said  ;  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  in  the  whole 
country."  He  levied  a  tax  of  twenty  jience  on  each 
]Mill  and  one  penny  in  the  pound  upon  "all  the  late 
coloniesand  provinces  toward  defraying  the  public 
charges  of  government."  Some  towns  asked  to  be 
excused  from  paying  the  tax  ;  others  refused.  Haver- 
hill, Salisbury,  Rowley  and  Andover  were  fined  for 
disobedience.  In  September,  1688,  a  special  Justice's 
Court  was  ordered  to  "  make  inquiry  in  the  several 
towns  of  Gloster,  Haverhill  and  Boxford,  and 
examine  and  bind  over  such  persons  as  have  been 
factious  and  seditious  there  and  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  obey  and  execute  the  warrants  of  the 
Treasurer."  Simon  Wainwright,  of  Haverhill,  who 
had  made  twenty  barrels  of  cider  from  his  own 
orchard  in  1088,  had  twenty-five  barrels  taken  from 
him  by  Andros'  excise  officers.  It  appears  that  the 
town  had  not  appointed  a  commissioner  to  meet  at 
the  shire-town  to  assist  in  making  rates  for  the 
county;  wherefore  Ouesiphorous  Mash  (Marsh),  the 
town  constable,  was  obliged  to  give  bond  and  pay  a 
fee  of  five  pounds,  three  shillings,  to  some  officer,  that 
he  would  appear  and  answer  at  Salem.  Daniel  Brad- 
ley, a  selectman,  was  compelled  to  pay  five  pounds 
one  shilling,  for  a  similar  bond,  on  the  same  .account. 
Our  poor  but  thrifty  fathers  complained  bitterly  and 
with  reason  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  illegal 
and  unheard-of  fees  during  Andros'  short-lived  gov- 
eriiiiunt. 

In  this  time  of  distress  a  fresh  Imlian  war  bndce 
out  at  the  Eastward,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  In  November,  1088,  Andros  organized  a 
force  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  an<l  marched 
into  the  Eastern  country.  He  built  several  forts,  but 
found  no  enemy.  For  this  expedition  Josejih  Emer- 
son and  Jacob  Whiticker  were  drafted  from  Haver- 
hill, on  their  return  making  depositions  concerning 
abuse  and  maltreatment  before  their  townsman,  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall,  as  a-sistant. 
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Samuel  Ayer,  constable,  writing  to  the  General 
Court,  under  date  of  February  11,  1689,  in  answer 
to  a  citation  requiring  tlie  town  to  appear  and  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  "  withholding  one-half  their  pro- 
portion of  rates,"  says :  "  I  pray  you  consider  our 
poor  condition.  There  are  many  that  have  not  corn 
to  pay  their  rates  ;  many  more  that  have  not  money ; 
to  strain  (distrain)  I  know  not  what  to  take  ;  We 
are  a  great  way  from  any  market,  to  make  money  of 
anigh  thing  we  have,  and  now  there  is  not  anigh  way 
to  transport  to  other  places.  I  pray  you  consider  our 
poor  condition." 

April  4,  HJSO,  came  the  glorious  news  that  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  in  England.  April  18th 
the  people  in  Boston  were  all  alive.  In  the  south 
end  the  cry  was  that  the  north  enders  were  all  in 
arms;  and  in  the  north  end  the  same  story  about  the 
south  end  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  The  people  who  ran 
to  arms  seized  Randolph  and  others  olmoxious  to 
them  :  old  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  last  Governor  under 
the  charier,  and  such  of  the  former  assistants  as  were 
athand,  were  brought  to  the  Council  chamber,  whith- 
er Andros,  most  unwillingly,  was  conducted  to  be 
informed  that  he  was  deposed.  A  revolution  was  ac- 
complished. On  the  20th  a  provisional  Council  was 
organized,  which  called  a  convention  of  two  delegates 
from  each  town.  May  9,  1G89,  sixty-six  delegates 
met.  The  convention  invited  the  old  officers  to  re- 
sume government,  which  they  declined  to  do.  A  new 
convention  was  then  called  for  May  22d,  at  which 
fifty-four  towns  were  represented.  This  convention 
repeating  the  request  of  the  former,  the  old  governor 
and  officers  resumed  their  former  places  and  every- 
thing went  on  tranquilly. 

May  26th  came  the  eagerly-welcomed  news  of  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary, 

Haverhill  made  the  following  answer  to  the  invi- 
tation to  atteud  the  second  Convention. 

■•IIaveriiii.t,,  5I.1.V20,  1089. 

"  By  an  express  from  ye  Council  for  safety,  etc.,  dated  JUay  ye  10th, 
1689,  The  town  being  meet,  do  unanimously,  nemine  contradicente, 
declare  yt  they  think  it  most  eltgilfle  and  safe  to  wait  for  information 
from  ye  Crown  in  England,  according  to  promise  and  declaration,  so  yt 
we  may  ye  better  Itnow  wt  we  may  at  present  do :  and  do  pray  yt  ye 
Council,  now  in  being  for  safety  of  ye  people  and  Conservation  of  Peace, 
do  take  care  effectively  in  all  pnbliqiie  affairs  and  i:;  all  imergences.  And 
we  do  hereby  further  declare  yt  we  will  be  assistant  in  ye  charges  yt  shall 
come  unto,  lx»th  wh  our  persons  and  estates,  so  yt  ye  persons  that  are, 
or  sliall  be,  put  into  hold  bo  efTectually  secured  and  have  not  too  full 
a  libertie  of  visitors,  either  made  or  Remade,  whereby  they  may  escape, 
wc  we  hear  hath  been  attempted. 

"  This  was  read,  noted  and  passed,  nemine  contradicente,  as  attest. 

"N.  SiLTONSTALl., 

"  Recorder." 

Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  the  recorder,  was  already  a 
member  of  the  provisional  Council  of  Safety,  having 
been  an  assistant  in  the  last  year's  government  under 
the  old  charter. 

Cornet  Peter  Ayer  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  convention.  The  temporary  organization 
under  the  old  charter  was  continued  by  authority 
from    England,   and   elections    were   held  under   it, 


everything  going  forward  peacefully  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  But  the  clouds  of  savage  warfare 
were  gathering  again  about  the  northern  frontier 
townships. 

August  13,  1790,  a  small  party  of  Indians  made 
their  appearance  in  the  northerly  part  of  Haverhill 
and  killed  Daniel  Bradley.  Near  by,  Nathaniel  Sing- 
letary  and  his  eldest  son  were  at  work  in  the  field- 
Approaching  after  their  crafty,  secret  fashion,  they 
shot  Singletary,  who  fell  dead.  The  son,  attempting  to 
flee,  was  overtaken  and  made  prisoner.  After  scalp- 
ing the  elder  Singletary,  the  Indians  began  a  rapid 
retreat,  but  their  prisoner  managed  to  escape  from 
them  and  returned  to  his  home  the  same  day.  Na- 
thaniel Singletary  was  a  squatter  on  the  parsonage 
lands  in  what  is  now  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
town.  As  late  as  1860  traces  of  the  cellar  of  his 
house  could  still  be  seen  on  land  then  owned  by  Benja- 
min Kimball,  ou  the  Parsonage  Road.  Bradley  was 
killed  on  that  road,  not  far  from  the  present  Atkin- 
son railroad  station. 

About  the  same  time  two  men  were  killed  at  An- 
dover.  It  appears  that  men  from  abroad  had,  early 
in  the  season,  been  stationed  at  Haverhill  to  aid  in 
its  protection  ;  but  ou  July  22d  at  least  a  part  of 
them  (those  from  Rowley)  were  ordered  home  on 
account  of  the  "  busy  season  of  the  year." 

The  later  attacks,  however,  caused  an  appeal  to 
the  General  Court  for  assistance,  and,  August  29lh, 
the  Ipswich  horse  were  ordered  here,  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous. 

October  17th  the  Indians  made  another  foray, 
when  they  wounded  and  took  prisoner  Ezra  Rolfe, 
who  died  three  days  after.  Rolfe  lived  near  the 
present  line  of  Plaistow,  not  far  from  the  present 
North  Parish  meeting-house. 

No  further  attacks  or  alarms  occurring  that  year, 
the  people  began  to  breathe  freely  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1689,  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe, 
who  was  born  at  Newbury,  1662,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1684,  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Sir. 
Ward  and  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction.  His 
tribute  to  the  senior  pastor  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  he  himself  was  undoubtedly  an  upright, 
prudent,  pious  man,  diligent  in  his  calling. 

At  a  town-meeting  January  20,  1690,  it  was  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Rolfe  "  forty  pounds  per  annum  in  wheat, 
rye  and  Indian  to  join  and  assist  Mr.  Ward,"  and 
after  Mr.  Ward's  death  the  town  would  "  iurtlur 
allow  what  shall  be  rational."  According  to  the 
recorder,  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  vote,  su 
that  it  was  reconsidered  and  the  intimation  is  that 
'■  Jlr.  Ward  and  his  son  Saltonstall"  (son-in-law, 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  who  was  recorder)  left  the 
meeting,  on  account  of  this  opposition.  During  their 
absence  the  town  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Rolfe  the  above 
sum  for  one  year,  with  his  diet  or  board,  and  that 
Mr.  Ward  should  have  his  full  salary,  provided  he, 
at  his  own  cost,  boarded  Mr.  Rolfe.     In   the   margin 
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of  tlie  record  it  wiis  written  "£20  tal<eii  trom  Mr. 
Ward  lor  Mr.  linile's  diet  iti  — !MJ  wiilumt  eon-eiit.'' 
The  aelioii  ol' llu'  town  in  eiui.iiiig  certain  lines  oC 
lomnu-nt  npiin  the  record  to  be  e.\i)iinj^e<l  .-ihiiw.-i  tliat 
tliere  wa.i  eon.sidcrable  irritation  abont  tlic  matter. 
Mr.  Ward,  as  \vc  have  l)otore  i-een,  de.sireil  to  bo  re- 
lieved in  his  old  ajrc  by  an  assistant,  and  there  ia  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  Kolle  was  penionally  disagreeable 
to  him  ;  indeed,  the  inl'erenee  i.s  (jiiite  to  the  contrary. 
The  ))roliability  is,  that  Mr.  Ward  eillnr  thought  the 
licople  were  n(jw  ol'sutticient  ability  to  jirovide  for 
the  salary  of  the  assistant  withont  ileduetion  from 
his  own  and  that  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  do  so,  or  else 
that  they  proceeded  about  the  bnsiness  rather  un- 
niurteoiisly  anil  with<iut  proper  consultation  with 
liiinself  The  old  ministers,  who  were  .settled  for  life, 
were  regarded  as  having  a  contract,  alino.st  indis- 
solul)le  withont  their  consent. 

It  is  ple.isant  to  note  th.it  Mr.  Rolfe  continuing  in 
his  labors  for  nearly  two  years,  the  friction  .seems  to 
liave  disappeared,  and  an  Iionorable  adjustment  was 
made  between  all  parties  concerned. 

October  i5,  lti",i2,  a  meeting  was  lield  to  consider 
tlie  permanent  settlement  of  Mr.  Kolfe  as  colleague 
\vith  Mr.  Ward.  The  question  "whether  Mr.  Benj. 
J!(dfe,  whom  this  town  hath  had  experience  of  in  the 
ministry  near  three  years,  shall  be  the  man  pitched 
upon  for  that  work  and  to  be  our  settled  minister  in 
Haverhill,''  was  dei'ided  in  the  allirmative  "  by  a  full 
vote,"  and  a  committee  was  ai)pointeil  to  agree  with 
him.  A  meeting  was  called  December  otli,  to  hear  the 
nportof  the  committee,  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  R(dl'e, 
dated  November  21st,  was  read.  The  letter,  which 
treats  of  temporalities  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  is 
printed  l)y  Chase  in  full.  The  town  thereupon  voted 
"  that  Mr.  Benj.  llolf,  who  hath  for  about  three  years 
lucn  an  help  here,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with 
Mr.  Ward,  if  he  jdease  to  >ettle  here  in  the  minis- 
terial work,  shall  have  &  hereby  hath  that  piece  of 
Old  freely  be^towed  upon  him  as  his  own  proper  es- 
:,ite,  which  was  laid  out  liy  the  Town's  Committee, 
lone  24,  1(181,  and  approved  of,  near  where  Nathan- 
irl  Smith  formerly  lived,  and  i.s  also  joining  to  that 
two  acres  which  was  given  by  the  town  to  Samuel 
Wilcot."  This  was  the  land  referred  to  in  a  former 
( liapter  as  given  by  .Iidin  Ilaseltine  for  the  perpetual 
n.;eofthe  ministry,  to  which  was  joined  a  certain 
piece  of  commoti.s  for  the  same  puri)ose.  The  town 
now  also  directed  the  selectmen  to  treat  with  the 
owners  about  buying  Wileot'a  two  acres,  to  be  added 
to  the  rest. 

January  .30,  1(303,  another  meeting  was  called  to 
see  if  the  town  would  confirm  its  vote  to  settle  Mr. 
Ilolfp,  as  objections  had  been  made  to  the  former 
meeting,  "  because  of  the  shortness  of  warning."  The 
town  now  declared  that  "  by  a  full  vote,  it  is  renew- 
ed, allowed  of,  confirmed,  made,  and  to  be  stood  unto 
for  the  full  and  free  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haver- 
hill."   Apparently  they  wore  in  earnest. 


Mr.  Rolfe  was  granted  the  free  and  full  iniimne- 
nient  of  the  parsoinige  farm  and  mead(jw,  tlien  on 
lease  to  Mr.  Bradley,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the 
town  as  their  minister,  and  also  of  the  |>arsonage  land 
bought  of  William  Stirling,  besides  what  w;is  other- 
wise appointed  him  for  his  annual  salary.  It  was  also 
voted  to  lay  him  out,  with  all  convenient  speed,  ten 
acres  of  good  meadow,  for  his  free  use  while  he  re- 
mained their  minister. 

The  ''  Parsonage  Farm,"  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  leased,  in  July,  1GS2,  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
Daniel  Bradley,  who  was  iire.sumably  the  Daniel 
Bradley  chosen  .selectman  in  KiSo,  and  lelt  out  be- 
cause not  a  freeman,  but  acting  as  selectman  in  1GS8, 
and  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  "  Parsonage  Road," 
August  13,  1090.  William  Starlin's  house  and  land 
was  bought  by  the  town,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  1684. 

The  settlement  of  a  minister  was  indeed  a  most 
solemn  and  momentous  transaction  at  the  period 
when  the  town  was  the  parish  [and  tran.sacted  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  church  in  town-meeting. 

This  important  atlair  now  rested  until  May  Sth, 
when  a  town-meeting  was  called  '"  for  the  people  to 
join  with  the  church  and  take  care  for  the  providing 
necessaries  for  Mr.  Rolf's  ordination  to  office  in  this 
town."  This  mention  "  of  the  people  "  in  this  con- 
nection shows  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  begin- 
ning, very  slowly,  to  be  evolved. 

After  choosing  a  moderator,  "  the  town  resolved  to 
stop  in  the  proceedings  till  they  knew  what  Mr. 
Ward  would  abate  of  his  yearly  maintenance." 

Tlien  a  proposal  in  writing  from  him,  dated  No- 
vember IS,  ltj'J2,  was  read,  in  which  heoti'ered,  in  case 
of  settlement  of  an  assistant  minister,  to 

"  .\l)atii  to  the  town  of  wlint  tlie.v  ouslit  to  pay  to  iin-  by  covpnaiit  and 
town  orders,  a!l,  excepting  only  twenty  pounds  in  corn,  and  titty  cords 
ofiunent  nieicliantaUe  cord  wood,  to  bo  paid  as  foriueily,  annually, 
diiriTig  my  life;  viz.,  ten  pountis  in  nierelnntable  wheat,  and  ten  pounds 
in  merchantable  Indian,  and  lifty  cords  of  oali  and  n  alnut  wood,  to  be  laid 
in  at  my  bouse,  and  curded  by  one  thereto  ujipointeil  at  the  Town's 
charges  ;  for  lime  as  fullowcth,  viz. :  Half  in  October,  annually,  and  the 
other  half  in  Kebruury,  annually.  Provided,  that  all  arrears  be  truly 
paid  me  and  that  myself  and  estate  1  he  exempted  from  all  rates  ;  and 
that  the  Town  tlo  appoint  one  or  two  men  to  attend  at  my  house  upon 
a  set  day  to  receive  anil  tiilce  account  of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and 
set  Ihe  price  thereof  if  it  be  not  Ulercbantable,  that  so  it  come  not  hi  |jit- 
iful  driblets  as  formerly. 

"And  in  case  the  conditions  be  not  performed  within  tho  year,  by 
the  2d  of  February  annually,  then  the  whole  sixty  pounds  to  be  jiaid  an. 
uually,  according  to  town  orders  already  uuide,  and  eo  iiroportiouably. 


Wa 


This  is  a  business-like  document,  pertinent  and 
probably  reasonable,  and  shows  that  the  old  minister 
had  still  his  wits  about  him.  The  reference  to  the 
I  "  pitiful  driblets"  seems  a  little  unkind  wlie  none  re- 
members how  poor  the  town  in  its  infancy  was,  as 
shown  by  the  meagre  bids  towards  supplies  for  the 
support  of  old  Hugh  Sherratt,  made  in  1077,  when 
Peter  Ayer  bid  "  3  lb.  meal  or  corn,"  and  Thomas 
.Vyer,  .Fr.,  "  1  lb.  meat."  And  in  the  present  year  of 
grace  there  has  come  to  light  a  diary   kept  by  a  luin- 
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ister  settled  within  tlie  limits  of  Mr.  Ward's  old 
parish  nearly  a  century  after  Jlr.  Ward's  proposal, 
which  shows  that  he  was  receiving  his  salary  in  simi- 
lar pitiful  drihlets  with  apparent  efjuanimity. 

When  the  letter  had  been  re.ad  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  go  and  see  what  Mr.  Ward  will  abate, 
&c.,"  who,  by  "  word  of  mouth,"  brought  back  sub- 
stantially the  same  proposition,  which  the  town  ac- 
cepted. A  vote  was  then  passed  that  "  care  shall,  at 
the  Town's  charge,  be  taken  for  a  place  and  provision 
forentertainment  at  Mr.  Rolfe's  ordination,"  provided 
it  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds ;  but,  as  ''  Several  men 
proclaimed  against  it  with  great  violence,"  the  vote 
was  nulled. 

Then  the  agreement  made  by  the  town's  commit- 
tee, who  were  Robert  Ayer,  Peter  Ayer  and  Steven 
Dow,  with  Mr.  Rolfe,  was  approved  and  confirmed. 
It  is  printed  in  full  by  Chase,  and,  in  effect,  provide.*, 
1,  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  Rolfe  of  an  annual  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  in  wheat,  rye  and  Indian  corn,  "  at 
the  price  of  the  grain  in  the  Country  rate,  at  the  time 
of  payment,"  the  whole  "  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  or- 
der, in  Haverhill,  by  the  2d  of  February  annually." 

2.  "That  Mr.  Rolf,  out  of  his  sixty  pounds,  is  to 
provide  personal  quarters  for  himself  as  he  shall 
think  good." 

3.  That  at  the  "Town's  charge,  in  convenient  sea- 
son annually,  there  shall  be  laid  in  for  him  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  stock  of  good,  sweet  and  dry  and 
sound  hay,  for  the  keeping  his  hor.se  through  the 
winter,  at  such  place  in  Haverhill  as  he  shall  ap- 
point." 

Mr.  Rolfe  had  already  written  a  letter  dated  April 
29,  1693,  in  which  he  accepted  the  terms  proposed, 
with  the  additional  suggestion  that  the  town  should 
grant  "also  to  me  a  supply  of  wood  as  soon  as  I  shall 
stand  in  need  of  it.  And  if  it  please  God  so  to  order 
it  th.it  the  whole  work  be  devolved  upon  me,  or  to 
bring  them  out  of  those  difficulties  that,  by  occasion 
of  the  war,  they  are  now  under:  They  grant  to  me  such 
a  supply  as  that  whereby  I  may  so  live  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  ought  to  live,  and  be  able,  without  dis- 
traction by  wants,  to  discharge  my  duty  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ  to  God  and  yourselves.  Thus  I  say  I 
do  express  myself  willing  to  settle  among  you  with  a 
true  intention  and  true  affection." 

Mr.  Rolfe  touches  delicate  subjects  with  great  pro- 
priety of  expression,  whilst  judiciously  anticipating 
future  contingencies.  Besides  the  business  provis- 
ions, it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  two  conditions  of 
a  different  character,  viz.:  "  1st.  So  long  as  the  peo- 
ple of  God  here  do  continue  in  the  profession  of  the 
true  faith  and  peace  of  the  gospel.  Acts  2  :  42.  2d. 
So  long  as  I  may  have  the  liberty  of  my  ministry 
among  them."  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  was  a<  yet  a  bachelor, 
married  Mehitabcl  Atwater  March  12,  1693-94,  and  six 
children  had  been  born  to  them  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  great  catastrophe  in  their  lives  and  in  the  life 
of  the  town.  ' 


Mr.  Rolfe  was  ordained  January  7,  1693,  but  the 
senior  pastor  had  been  already  ten  days  laid  to  rest 
in  the  burying-ground  near  the  little  church,  and 
perhaps  under  the  great  tree  beneath  whose  wide- 
spreading  branches  he  had  preached  in  his  early 
prime  when  the  pioneers  gathered  in  the  fresh,  mag- 
nificent forest  of  Pentucket.' 

Mr.  Rolfe  had  been  thus  happily  settled  in  a 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
alarms.  But  when  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
1690,  there  was  a  period  of  deep  anxiety.  No  busi- 
ness was  done  except  to  elect  officers.  News  arriving 
of  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  and  other  places  in 
New  York,  a  town-meeting  was  held  March  24th,  "  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  present  security 
of  the  place  against  the  enemy,  by  sending  for  help 
abroad,  or  to  draw  off"  The  selectmen  were  given 
"  full  powers  in  all  respects,"  and  then,  the  recorder 
says,  "  A  small  discourse  was  opened  about  the  then 
state  of  the  Town,  how  to  stand  against  the  Enemy, 
and  to  see  for  a  livelihood  for  hereafter,  if  lives  of 
the  people  should  be  spared.  But  it  soon  ceased  and 
was  given  over,  and  nothing  done  that  was  to  satis- 
faction in  that  affiiir,  the  people  being  out  of  the  way 
for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  therefore  the  Modera- 
tor declared  the  meeting  closed." 

The  suggestion  which,  in  the  first  panic,  had  found 
its  way  into  the  warrant  for  the  meeting  to  see  if  the 
town  should  be  abandoned  and  the  people  move  away 
into  the  circle  of  safety,  giving  up  so  much  of  the 
frontier  of  defense,  evidently  was  put  away  as  too 
cowardly^,  and  requiring  too  much  of  sacrifice.  Folks 
could  not  leave  their  smiling  plantations  and  their 
hard-earned  homes.  Things  were  gloomy  enough. 
The  suggestion  about  a  "livelihood"'  and  "subsist- 
ence "  probably  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt  lest  the 
stealthy  and  skulking  Indians,  lurking  about  the 
outer  edge  of  the  settlement,  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  cultivate  their  fields  or  gather  in  their 
harvests.  However,  it  was  evidently  concluded  to 
stay  and  abide  the  result.  The  first,  most  pressing 
nece.ssity  obviously  was  to  provide  for  the  personal 
safety  of  their  families ;  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  that  end  were  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  executive  officers, — the  town's  select, — the 
selectmen. 

No  new  or  original  measures  of  defensive  warfare 


1  The  time  and  place  of  John  Ward's  marriage  to  Alice  Edmunds, 
about  whom  Cotton  Mather  says  so  much,  has  only  recently  become 
known. 

In  tlie  "Marriage  Licenses  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,'*  piinted 
from  Colonel  Cliester's  MS.  copy  by  the  Harleian  Society  in  1887,  vol.  25, 
p.  227,  is  tills  entry,— 

"16;)6,  31ay  24,  John  Ward,  Clerk,  of  Hadleigh  Castle,  Essex,  Bach- 
elor, 26,  &  Alice  Edmunds,  of  Oakham,  Co.  Kent,  Spinster,  24,  consent 
of  lier  fjither,  Nichfdrts  Edmunds,  at  St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane." 

"Oakham"  is  Alkham,  near  Dover,  England. 

Tliis  localizes  Alice  Edmunds  and  fixes  the  dale  of  the  marriage,  but  if 
John  Ward'sage  is  correctly  given  in  tlio  marriage  license,  "20,"  he 
v'os  born  about  ICIO,  and  not  in  1606,  as  Cotton  Mather  stated,  aud  was 
not  as  old  as  has  always  been  understood. 
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were  adopleil.  Precautions  were  taken  which  before 
had  been  resorted  to  in  other  i>la(.'e.s,  and  not  here  be- 
cause of  the  happy  iinuumity  whicli  the  town  had 
enjoyed  in  its  inlancy. 

Tlie  selectmen  ap|)ointed  six  garrisons  and  four 
houses  of  refuge,  besides  watch-houses.  If  they  were 
not  all  establislied  at  once,  all  were  about  the  same 
time.  The  garrisons  and  refuges  were  houses  selected 
because  of  their  convenient  situation  fo  rtlic  families 
to  resort  to  in  case  of  alarm,  and  because  they  were 
somewhat  adapted  to  delense  against  the  quick,  im- 
patient attacks  of  the  savages. 

One  of  them  was  the  house  owned  by  Oucsipliorous 
Mash,  Sr.,  the  ancestor  of  all'  the  Marshes.  lie 
had  built  this  house  in  1084,  and  the  ground  was  long 
known  as  "  Mash's  Hill,"  aflerw.irils  "  I'e^'ker's  Hill." 
The  house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  half- 
way up  the  slope.  One  accouut.saysthe  garrison  was 
commanded  by  Jonathan  Marsh,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  by  Sergeant  John  Haseltine.  He  had  under 
his  command  seven  men — Onesiphorous  Mash.  Sr., 
Onesiphorous  Mash,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Haseltine,  Ehen 
Webster,  Joseph  Holt,  Thomas  Ayer  and  Joseph  Boud. 

Another  was  commanded  by  Sergeant  John  Web- 
ster. This  was  very  probably  near  the  river,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Haverhill  Bridge. 
Webster  had  under  him  eight  men — Stephen  Webster, 
Samuel  Watts,  Nicholas  Brown,  Jacob  Whittaker, 
John  Marsh,  Robert  Ford,  Samuel  Ford  aud  Thomas 
Kingsbury. 

The  third  garrison  house  was  owned  aud  command- 
ed by  Jonathan  Emerson  ;  in  ISOO  a  portion  of  it  wiis 
standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Winter  and  Har- 
rison Streets. 

The  fourth  was  commanded  by  James  Ayer,  and 
stood  nearly  op|)osite  the  house  known,  thirty  or  more 
years  ago.  as  that  of  Captain  John  Ayer  (:2ud),  on 
Pond  Street,  near  the  west  end  of  Plug  Pond. 

The  fifth  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bradley,  prob- 
ably the  brother  of  Daniel  Bradley,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  this  year.  It  was  situated  in  the  north- 
erly part  of  town.     No  trace  of  it  remains. 

The  si.xtli  was  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain 
John  White,  and  was  situated  near  the  present  White 
house,  on  Mill  Street,  nearly  opposite  Linwood  Cem- 
etery. He  had  si.K  men  to  his  garrison — Stephen  Dow, 
Sr.,  Stephen  Dow,  Jr.,  ,I(din  Dow,  Edward  Brumidge, 
Israel  Ilendrick,  Israel  ,  Jr. 

Two  brick  houses  belonging  to  Joseph  and  Nath- 
aniel Peaselee,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  to- 
wards Rock's  Bridge,  and  the  houses  of  Major  Nath- 
aniel Saltonstall  and  Capt.  Simon  Wainwright  were 
designated  as  houses  of  refuge.  A  few  soldiers  were 
tationed  in  each  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
their  owners.  Two  watch-houses  were  also  built, 
"tie  of  which  stood  on  Main  Street,  near  where  John 
Dow  lived  some  years  since.  The  other  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  Water  Street,  a  i'ew  rods  east  of 
the  "  Duncan  Place." 
1-22  J 


The  houses  of  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Peaselee 
were  supposed  to  be  still  standing  ivhen  Chase  wrote, 
in  liSGl.  He  says  :  "The  former  was  owned  by  the 
late  Nathan  Sawyer,  aud  stands  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  latter,  which  is  now  owned  aud  occupied  by 
Captain  Jesse  Newcomb,  and  is  situated  about  two 
miles  east  of  Haverhill  Bridge." 

Saltonstall's  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  well- 
kuowu  Duncan  house,  au  estate  which,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  till  after  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  possession  of  iiis  I'amily.  Captain  Simon  Wain- 
wright's  house  stood  on  the  site  of  tlu;  "  Emerson 
House,''  opposite  Winter  Street  Church. 

The  school-house  which  theu  stood  in  the  burying- 
ground  (Peutucket  Cemetery),  w;is  also  used  as  a 
watch-house.  Many  private  houses  were  likewise 
barricaded,  and  the  people,  generally,  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  on  the  alert  and  always  ready  to  de- 
feud  themselves. 

Says  Jlirick  :  "  Most  of  the  garrisons,  and  two  of 
the  houses  of  refuge  (those  belonging  to  Joseph  and 
Nathaniel  Peaselee),  were  built  of  brick,  and  were 
two  stories  high  ;  those  thac  were  not  built  of  this  ma- 
terial had  a  single  laying  of  it  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls.  They  had  but  one  outside  door,  which 
was  often  so  small  that  but  one  person  could  enter  at 
a  time;  their  windows  were  about  two  feet  aud  a 
half  in  length,  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  were 
secured  on  the  inside  with  iron  bars.  Their  glass  was 
very  small,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  was  ex- 
tremely thick  and  fastened  in  with  lead  instead  of 
putty.  There  were  generally  but  two  rooms  in  the 
basement  story,  and  tradition  says  that  they  entered 
the  chamber  with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  instead  of 
stairs,  so  that  the  inmates  could  retreat  into  them 
and  take  it  up  if  the  basement  story  should  be  taken 
by  the  enemy.  Their  fire-places  were  of  such  enor- 
mous size  that  they  could  burn  their  wood  sled- 
length  very  conveniently  ;  and  the  ovens  opened  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  generally  at  one  end,  be- 
hind the  tire-places.  They  were  of  such  dimensions 
that  we  should  suppose  a  suHieient  quantity  of  bread 
might  be  baked  in  them  to  supply  a  regiment  of 
hungry  mouths." 

Many  (iimilies  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  removed  with  their  families  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  garrisons  or  houses  of  refuge.  Thus  tradition 
says  that  the  Dows,  father  and  son,  moved  near  the 
garri.son  house  of  Capt.  John  White,  under  wdiose 
command  they  were. 

The  Indians  bad  a  peculiar  whistle  for  signal  to 
each  other,  whirh  was  often  heard  in  the  neighboring 
woods.  The  younger  Dow  alone  could  imitate  it, 
and  often  concealed  himself,  and  tried  to  decoy  the 
Indians  within  range  of  the  bullets  of  the  white  sol- 
diers. But  it  appears  he  never  imitated  the  wild  call 
well  enough  to  fool  the  Indians,  however  much  his 
friends  may  have  admired   the  success  of  his  mock- 
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April  7th  another  town-meeting  was  held,  "to  con- 
sider what  miiy  &  and  is  to  be  done  as  to  sending  to 
the  Council  or  General  Court  for  their  affording  help 
to  this  place  by  soldiers,  as  it  is  a  frontier  town,  ex- 
posed to  great  danger,  &c."  It  was  voted  to  send  a 
petition  asking  for,  •'  upon  the  Country's  charges,  40 
men,  at  least,  to  be  a  constant  daily  scout,  to  keep 
out  without  the  utmost  garrisons,  and  in  constant 
service,  so  as  to  watch  the  enemy  and  prevent  &  sur- 
prise them,  or  give  notice  to  others  within,  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  do  somewhat  in  order  to  future 
livelyhood,  and  in  case  of  need  to  stand  for  their 
lives."  Cornet  Peter  Ayer  was  "  particularly  made 
choice  of  to  present,  prefer  &  prosecute"  the  petition, 
in  answer  to  which  soldiers  were  sent  from  Newbury 
and  other  places  to  Haverhill,  Amesbury  and  Salis- 
bury. Newbury  was,  of  course,  less  in  danger  than 
those  towns  which  sheltered  it  from  savage  assaults 
on  the  north,  yet  even  there  fifty-one  persons  kept 
watch  every  night.  Wild  rumors  everywhere  were 
afloat.  Isaac  Morrill  was  arrested  at  Newbury  May 
29,  1G90,  and  sent  to  Ipswich  for  trial.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  enticing  Indian  and  negro  servants 
to  steal  a  vessel,  go  to  Canada,  raise  a  force  of  four  or 
five  hundred  Indians  and  three  hundred  Canadians, 
come  down  between  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  over 
Merrimac  River,  near  "  Indian  River,  by  Archelaus 
hill,  on  the  backside  of  John  Emery's  meadow,  and 
destroy.  And  then  they  could  easily  destroy  such 
small  towns  as  Haverhill  and  Amesbury." 

The  danger  was  sulEciently  real  without  panic-rais- 
ing rumors, 

July  5th  eight  persons  were  killed  at  Exeter; 
two  days  after,  three  at  Amesbury.  July  10th,  after 
tlie  news  reached  him.  Major  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall  sent  a  letter  from  Haverhill  to  the  Council  at 
Boston,  asking  help : 

"I  Cfin,  as  I  wrote  by  Lt.  Johnson,  of  Almsbury,  on  Monday  last,  say 
that  Havll :  bath  as  much  need  uf  present  <&  settled  a!u<je>tanco  as  any 
place ;  I  beseech  you  cast  us  not  ofT,  or  give  us  coniand  to  draw  off.  I 
do  not  think  it  mnch  to  avail,  but  as  a  present  satLsfacrion,  yt  men  visit, 
us  affr  mischief  is  done  us,  for  before  yy  can  be  with  us  ye  enimie  is 
hidden  or  gone,  &  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  ye  men  to  return,  unless  yy 
would  stay  as  men  in  service,  or  occasion  siial  offer.  Iiuieed  ye  charge 
is  grt ;  but  tho;  all  are  not,  yet  some  are  willing  to  bear  their  part 
Foot  men  are  most  advisable  &  serviceable,  &  so,  in  ye  end,  it  will  be 
found,  excepting  only  a  very  few  to  be  imployed  in  carrying  or  fetching 
newes;  men  complain  more  of  difficulty  to  provide  for  horses  than  fur 
many  more  men. 

"  Tho  I.d.  be  your  conn.'icllor  &  guid  in  all  these  difficulties ;  let  ua 
have  a  speedy  dispatch  of  tho  Posts,  Philip  Grcle  &  \Vm.  Hely,  both  of 
Salisbury,  yt  I  may  give  nccot :  to  ym  yt  send  to  me.  I  am  not  in  a 
capacity  to  help  you,  but  want  men  fur  or  necessary  ilefence  ;  &  orders 
to  keep  or  own  men  to  duty  upon  their  peril  &  for  their  being  sent  to 
Boston  for  judgmt  according  to  yr  desert,  yt  is  some  of  ym; 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  tnie  servant, 

*'  2C  ;  S.\LT0XSTALL." 

The  savages  filled  the  woods  in  every  direction. 
It  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  garrisons 
or  to  be  anywhere  out  of  doors  unarmed.  The  gun 
must  be  within  reach  of  the  band;  even  so,  surprise 
was  frequent. 


August  31st  Samuel  Parker  and  a  small  boy  were 
cutting  hay  at  the  meadow  in  the  East  Parish,  when 
a  party  of  Indians  surprised  and  shot  Parker.  The 
little  fellow  escaped  by  hiding  himself  in  the  tall 
grass,  and,  running  from  the  sound  and  smoke  of  the 
guns,  brought  home  the  doleful  news.  October  10th 
the  General  Court  ordered  that  "Maj.  Saltonstall  do 
dismiss  home  the  scout  of  ten  troopers  appointed  to 
be  employed  between  Haverhill  &  Salisbury  by  di- 
rection of  the  said  Major  for  security  of  said  towns  in 
the  time  of  harvest."  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
they  ordered  that  all  the  garrison  soldiers  posted 
in  the  towns  of  Haverhill,  Sali-sbury  and  Amesbury 
be  forthwith  dismissed.  The  theory  was  that  on  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians,  living  far  to  the  east 
and  north,  would  retire  before  the  approach  of  in- 
clement weather  and  deep  snow.  This  generally  was 
the  case,  yet  winter  attacks  sometimes  happened. 

To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  Haverhill  people, 
small-pox,  then  an  enemy  terrible  iu  fact  and  horrible 
in  imagination,  broke  out  among  them.  A  pest- 
house  was  established  on  the  hill  east  of  the  house 
where  Joseph  Bradley  formerly  lived.  Only  a  few 
died — Mirick  says  six. 

June  16,  1691,  John  Robie  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  North  Parish.  His  wife  dying  a  few 
days  before,  leaving  him  with  seven  children,  the 
oldest  not  quite  eleven  years  old,  he  took  the  little 
motherless  creatures  to  a  house  of  refuge.  Returning 
with  cart  and  oxen  and  his  boy  Ichabod,  he  had  ar- 
rived midway  of  the  present  North  Parish  burying- 
ground,  near  the  spot  where  the  Clement  house 
stands,  when  he  was  shot.  Ichabod  was  taken  pris- 
oner, but  escaped  and  got  back  safely.  Saltonstall 
wrote  Major  Pike,  of  Newbury,  "June  15,  1691,  12 
at  night,"  that  Robie  was  killed  about  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset,  "  near  the  woods  near  Bradley's."  He 
probably  refers  to  Joseph  Bradley's  garrison. 

In  the  same  foray  Nathaniel  Ladd  was  shot  and 
soon  died  of  his  wounds. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  history,  says  that  in  October  of 
this  year  "  a  family  was  killed  at  Rowley  and  one  at 
Haverhill."  The  name  of  the  latter  is  not  known. 
July  18,  1692,  Hannah  Whittiker,  wife  of  Abraham, 
was  killed. 

In  August  John  Keezar  was  mowing  in  the  Pond 
Meadow,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  his  gun,  which  he  had  left  beside  a  tree,  mockingly 
took  aim  at  him  :  "  Me  kill  you  now."  Neverthe- 
less, Keezar,  plucking  up  courage  from  desperation, 
ran  toward  him  with  loud  cries,  brandishing  the  glit- 
tering scythe.  Unaccustomed,  probably,  to  such  an 
offensive  weapon,  the  Indian  dropped  the  gun  and 
fled,  swiftly  pursued  by  Keezar,  who,  overtaking  him, 
plunged  the  scythe  in  his  bowels.  John  doubtless 
thought  the  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  call  late  in  the  season.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  the  first  royal  Governor  under  the 
new  charter,  ordered,  November  1st,  twelve  soldiers 
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to  be  sent   from   Newbury  to    Haveihill.     Ha]i]nl_v, 
there  were  no  assaults  that  year. 

A  new  era  came  in  with  tlie  sotoiul  charter.  Tlie 
form  of  town  government  became  more  complicated, 
new  oHJeer.s  were  created,  the  name  of  town  recorder 
was  changed  to  town  clerk.  It  will  be  profitable, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  roll  of  town  oilicers  chosen  at 
tliis  election  in  l()i)2, — 

"Lt.  Juhn  J..lin9nli,  Mocli-l:il..r  ;  Niilliiinii.I  SiiUousliill,  Town  CU-rk  ; 
Ensign  Tliomas  Eatt.m,  Gjinct  Tfler  .Vver,  Sergt.  Kohi-rt  Ajcr,  .scift. 
Jobn  Page,  NatlKiniel  Siiltonstall,  Si-l.-clmen ;  U.ilKit  Swan,  Sen., 
Samuel  Curri.-r,  .lames  Sanders,  Ensign  .lulin  While  an.l  Sergt.  .lusiah 
Cage.  Highway  Surveyors  ;  Slicliael  Emereon,  I.eatlier  Sealer  ;  Ensign 
Thonun  Eatton,  Sealer  of  Weights  an.l  Jlcasures  ;  Sergt.  Jusiah  Ciage, 
liieut.  Samuel  Ayer,  Sergt.  .John  Ilaselti^e,  Captain  (jeorgo  Browne, 
William  Starlin  ami  Joseph  Johnson,  Sen.,  Tylhingmeii  ;  f.jr  vic.wers 
of  fences,  for  the  west  side  of  the  Sawmill  Itiver,  Ensign  Samuel 
Hntchins,  Onesiph.  Marsh,  Sen.;  helweeii  the  west  hvidge  and  Mill 
Brook  and  northward  as  far  as  Kphraiin  Gild's,  John  .lohnson,  Samuel 
Emerson;  between  the  Mill  Brook  and  liieat  I'lain,  Eph  Koberts, 
Israel  Hendricks;  f.ir  the  Great  I'lain  and  lielda  heh.w  that,  to  the 
extent  of  Haverhill  b<uind8,  on  that  quarter  to  the  eastward,  Amos 
Singletery,  John  Whittier;  for  the  norlliern  farms  about  William 
Starlin'aandin  that  quarter,  Joseph  Johnson.  Sen.,  Christopher  Hartlett  ; 
Steven  Dow   Sen.,  Grand  Jnr.u- ;  Daniel   Lad,  Jan.,  for  Jury  of  Tii.ils." 

Joseph  Pea.seley,  by  vote,  \va.s  permitted  to  put  up  a 
8aw-mi!l  "at  the  head  of  E;i.st  Meadow  River,  upon 
the  stream  by  or  near  Brandy  Brow."  This  was  the 
second  Joseph  Peaseley.  The  mill  he  built  and  its 
successors  have  always  been  known  as  "  Peaseley's 
Mills,"  and  almost  always  owned  by  persons  of  that 
family. 

Only  one  person,  Jonathan  Franklin,  appears  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  town  this 
year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1G94  the  town  refused 
to  elect  tythingmen,  as  well  as  a  hayward,  culler  of 
staves,  field-drivers  and  house-officers  ;  but  a  few- 
weeks  afterwards  a  town-meeting  was  held,  "  by  the 
order  of  the  SheritT,"  to  choose  a  deputy  to  the  (ien- 
cral  Court  and  tythingmen.  Probably  the  tything- 
men were  chosen  regularly  afterwards.  It  wa-s  their 
duty  to  keep  order  in  church,  and  their  office  was  fre- 
quently no  sinecure.  The  old  records  in  many  of  the 
towns  are  full  of  references  to  the  choice  of  officers 
to  keep  the  boys  in  order  at  meeting.  The  tything- 
nian  was  usually  armed  with  a  long  stave  to  reach 
and  punch  the  head-i  of  unruly  youngsters.  There 
are  [)eople  still  living  here  who  remember  the  tything- 
men. 

July  30th  a  meeting  was  held,  by  "  command  of  the 
country,"  to  choose  assessors;  and  Capt.  Simon 
Wainwright,  Ensign  John  While  and  Cornet  Peter 
Ayer  were  chosen  and  sworn — being  the  first  board 
of  assessors.  Previously,  a  commissioner  had  been 
chosen  to  act  with  the  selectmen  in  making  valua- 
tions. All  the  town  oflicer.s  were  this  year  sworn  to 
perform  their  duties  faithfully,  for  the  first  time. 

The  Indians  had  now  made  little  disturbance  for 
two  years,  but  they  made  m;iny  desperate  at'acks  the 
present  season.  September  4th,  Joseph  Pike,  of  New- 
bury,  deputy  sheriff  of  Essex,   travelling  with  one 


Long,  between  Amesbury  and  Haverhill,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
near  the  north  of  I'ond  Plain,  ami  wa.s  killed  with 
his  companion.  "The  enemy  lay  in  a  deserted  house 
by  the  way,  or  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  (u-  l)olh." 

In  lO'jo  the  annual  meeting  was  held  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March,  according  to  an  act  of  the  (ireat 
Court.  A  town  treasurer  was  chosen  for  the  fir.st 
time.  Lieut.  Samuel  Ayer  was  the  per.son  thus  hon- 
ored. Mr.  Kolfe,  now  married,  asked  for  wood  and 
the  town  voted  him  filteen  cords  a  year,  for  three 
year.s.  .John  (lild  offered  the  town  sixteen  pounds 
tor  "  the  side  hill  adjoining  Great  Pond,"  which  they 
voted  to  take.  He  agreed  to  pay  "one-third  current 
money,  one-third  good  Indian  corn  and  one-third 
good,  fat  neat  cattle,  fit  for  slaughter."  This  shows 
an  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  town. 

For  a  variety,  there  was  a  little  dispute  about 
Amesbury  bounds.  But  the  people  were  tired  of  that 
subject,  and  directed  the  selectiueu  to  see  that  the 
matter  was  settled  forthwith. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  recorder  formerly  made  an 
entry  that  a  motion  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
was  voted  down,  improperly  and  fraudulently.  The 
old  meeting-house  had  become  entirely  inadequate  to 
hold  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  to 
accommodate  them.  Doubtless,  the  Indian  troubles 
had  much  to  do  with  the  indis[)osition  to  move  in  the 
matter. 

This  year  it  was  voted  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
that  the  meeting-house  "  be  forthwith  repaired  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  our  present  use  of  the  place ;  till 
we  be  better  fitted  and  provided  with  a  new  one." 
Then  the  question  was  put,  "whether,  when  the  town 
builds  a  new  meeting-house,  it  shall  be  .set  in  the 
same  place  where  the  old  bouse  stands?  "  The  town 
voted  no.  The  question  was  then  put,  "  w  hether  the 
new  meeting-house  for  this  town,  when  built,  shall 
be  set  upon  the  common  land,  near  John  Keyzar's 
and  Lieut.  Johnson's  new  dwelling-places."  This 
was  decided  "plentifully  in  the  affirmative,"  only 
Ca]itain  Browne,  John  Whittier  and  Samuel  Currier 
dissenting.  It  was  then  voted  that  "  a  new  meeting- 
house shall  be  built  forthwith,  with  what  speed  may 
be,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  treat  "  with 
men  abroad  "  about  doing  the  work,  and  to  report 
their  proposals  to  the  town.  But  in  May,  l(i9li,  a 
meeting  was  called  to  see  if  the  town  would  build  or 
repair.  It  was  voted  to  build,  and  a  new  committee 
was  chosen  "  to  look  out  a  workman  that  can  and 
will  engage  to  do  the  work  by  the  lump  or  great,  for 
money."  They  were  "  to  look  and  view  some  meet- 
ing-houses for  dimensions,"  and  then  propose  the 
work  to  undertakers,  at  home  or  abrotid. 

July  28th  the  committee  reporteil  that  they  had 
"been  abroad  at  several  towns,  taking  dimensions 
of  several  meeting-houses,  and  taking  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  them,"  and  "  after  bartering  with  divers 
workmen,"  they  had  found  Sergeant  John  Haseltine, 
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the  most  inclinable  to  build  of  any  one.  "Haseltine 
offered  to  build  a  house  fifty  feet  long,  forty-two 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  stud,  finishing  the  same 
within  and  without,  with  seats,  pulpit,  galleries,  win- 
dows, doors,  floors  and  stairs,"  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Beverly  meeting-house,  and  doing  the  sides 
after  the  style  of  tlie  Reading  meeting-house,  finding 
all  material,  for  four  hundred  pounds  in  money. 
After  long  debate  about  the  site,  and  the  price  pro- 
posed, the  dimensions  recommended  were  approved 
and  the  meeting  ended. 

A  special  meeting  was  next  called  for  April  10, 
1697,  when  it  was  voted  that  "  there  be  a  meeting- 
house forthwith  framed,"  and  "  chose  a  committee  to 
agree  with  Sergeant  John  Haseltine,  or  any  other 
man,  about  the  work."  They  should  agree  for  every- 
th'.ng,  even  "  to  the  turning  of  the  key,"  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money.  There  should  be  a  "  turret 
for  a  bell,"  and  it  was  agreed  the  house  s-hould  stand 
"  at  the  place  by  Lieutenant  John  White's  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Dalton's." 

Everything  was  now  settled.  But  nothing  was 
settled.  In  June  there  was  another  meeting  when, 
"after  much  discourse  and  difference  about  the  place 
where  the  new  meeting-house  should  be  erected,"  it 
was  voted  to  call  another  meeting,  which  was  held, 
accordingly,  July  5th.  Upon  the  matter  of  location 
"  paper  votes  were  called  for,"  with  the  following 
result :  "  For  the  old  place  that  now  is  25.  For  the 
Common  land  near  Keysar's  53."  A  new  committee 
was  chosen  to  go  on  with  the  work,  within  the  money 
limit  formerly  agreed  on.  Captain  Samuel  Ayer, 
Corporal  Peter  Ayer  and  Ensign  John  Page  consti- 
tuted it. 

Does  anybody  suppose  the  matter  was  now  finally 
settled?  He  is  much  mistaken.  July  4,  169S,  an- 
other meeting  was  called  "  by  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  the  peace,"  on  petition  of  eight  inhabitants,  who 
asked  that  a  committee  be  raised  "to  hear  all  pleas 
on  both  sides,  and  determine  where  the  new  I'rame 
should  be  raised."  Thirty-three  others  joined  in  this 
request.  Then  the  moderator  called  for  the  names  of 
those  oi)po8ed  to  such  a  committee,  "  which  was 
drawn  and  brought  in,"  numbering  sixty-three: 
whereupon  the  moderator  declared  that  the  vote  was 
against  raising  such  a  committee,  and  the  meeting 
dissolved.  The  work  going  on,  a  meeting  was  called 
late  in  the  year  by  the  selectmen,  to  consider"  wheth- 
er the  people  should  meet  this  winter  at  the  old 
meeting-house  or  at  that  which  is  of  new,  erected  at 
Widow  Keyzar's."  John  Keyzar  has  evidently  been 
called  from  earth  during  this  i)rotracted  controversy. 
The  heroic  tanner  will  relate  his  exploit  with  the 
scythe  no  more.  "  Votes  were  called  for  by  personal 
appearance  and  entering  their  names."  Something 
like  modern  practice  at  political  conventions  when 
suspicion  of  fraud  jirevails.  "Thirty-four  persons 
entered  their  names  for  meeting  at  the  new  house  as 
soon   as  the  glass   windows  are  finished  &  set  up," 


while  eighteen  voted  for  continuing  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, "till  a  new  meeting-house  be  quite  fin- 
ished." 

The  selectmen  were  appointed  "to  determine  the 
places  and  what  room  shall  be  allowed  to  such  as 
shall  desire  to  have  pews  in  the  new  meeting-house: 
and  to  whom  it  shall  be  allowed :  they  being  at  the 
cost  for  the  making  of  them  for  their  own  use  as  is 
usual  in  other  places:  any  other  form  for  seats  form- 
erly thought  of  notwithstanding."  The  clerk  records 
that  "much  discourse  was  held  about  pulling  up  the 
seats  in  the  old  meeting-house  to  set  up  at  a  new 
place  for  the  present  meeting-house;  but  it  was 
fully  opposed  and  reasons  given  &  therefore  not  put 
to  vote." 

Notwithstanding  the  vote  to  move  to  the  new 
meeting-house  as  soon  as  the  windows  were  in,  it  was 
not  in  fact  done.  A  meeting  was  called  for  October 
24,  1699,  "for  the  further  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  new  meeting- 
house." The  committee  last  chosen  (selectmen)  re- 
ported that  room  had  been  allowed  eight  persons  to 
make  themselves  pews  in  the  new  meeting-house  at 
their  own  cost.  These  were  Captain  Simon  Wain- 
wright.  Captain  Samuel  Ayer,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
Sergeant  John  Haseltine,  Lieutenant  John  White, 
Widow  Hannah  Ayer  and  son,  Ensign  John  Page, 
Sergeant  Josiah  Gage. 

Seventy-eight  persons  had  voted  upon  the  great 
test  question  of  locality — probably  very  near  the  full 
voting  strength  of  the  town.  Those  who  voted  for 
the  old  lot  by  the  Mill  Brook,  were  naturally  mostly 
those  who  lived  on  Water  Street  and  in  the  East 
Parish,  like  Saltonftall,  the  Whiitiers,  Peaseley,  San- 
ders, the  Curriers,  and  so  on.  Those  who  voted  lor 
the  new  location  more  to  the  westward  and  on  the 
Common,  now  the  present  City  Hall  Park,  were 
largely  those  living  nearer  to  Main  Street,  to  the 
west,  over  Little  or  Sawmill  River,  and  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  like  John  Johnson,  the  Ayers, 
Marshes,  Emersons.  One  or  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  the  town,  like  John  White  and  Simon 
Wainwright,  did  not  vote  at  all.  Chase  has  printed 
these  lists,  which  are  of  value.  Twenty  persons, 
headed  by  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  protested  against 
further  proceedings  after  the  question  of  location  was 
decided  against  them. 

At  the  meeting  October  24th  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  go  and  inspect  the  new  meeting-house  and 
report  whether  it  was  done  according  to  agreement, 
and  whether  the  town  ought  to  accept  of  it.  The 
committee  were  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Simon  Wain- 
wright, John  White,  John  Whittier,  Daniel  Ela. 
Saltonstall  and  Ela  had  been  against  the  location  of 
the  new  house.  Wainwright  and  White,  to  some 
extent,  neutral.  The  committee's  report,  presented 
to  the  same  meeting,  will  be  found  in  Chase.  The 
report  was  drawn  up  by  Saltonstall.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  dimensions  were  all  greater  than 
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tlie  contnu-t  c-alli'il  for:  that  tlu'  oiitsiilcs  were"wt'll 
fitted  ami  cdincly."  ..."  We  caiiiKit  Imt  say,  wo 
liko  ami  well  approve  of  llie  work  ;  ami  tlierefore  wc 
humbly  propose  to  the  town,  now  assembleil,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  same  as  to  the  work  ami  workman's  part, 
in  said  covenant,  his  addition.s  being  much  for  the 
better.*'  .  .  .  "And  we  a^aiii  do  ]>ray  that  the  town 
will  accept  of  his  work  with  thanklulne.ss  to  him  for 
his  care  &  pains,  &  take  care  that  the  Town's  part 
for  [laymcnt  be  also  faithfully  i*i  reasonably  per- 
formed." Upon  readiiijf  this  report  "The  town  by 
their  unanimous  vote,  without  any  one  voting  to  the 
contrary,  granted  their  acceptauec  of  the  committee's 
return,  above  written,  and  of  a  new  meeting-bouse 
accordingly."  It  was  then  formally  voted  that  the 
new  meeting-house  should  be  the  place  where  the 
people  should  "meet  and  atteml  for  the  constant 
worship  of  God."  November  2(>lh  a  meeting  was 
called  to  clioo.se  a  committee  "  to  place  or  seat  the 
people  in  the  new  meeting-house,  that  they  may 
know  where  to  sit  &  and  not  disorderly  crowd  upon 
one  another,  and  be  uncivil  in  the  time  of  God's  wor- 
ship." A  committee  was  then  chosen  to  seat  the 
first  committee,  "so  that  there  may  be  no  grumbling 
at  them  for  picking  for  and  placing  themselves." 
But  suppose  there  should  be  a  little  log-rolling  be- 
tween the  two  committees? 

The  seating  committee  were  subsequently  allowed 
six  shillings  each  for  the  discharge  of  that  iluty. 

It  was  finally  voted  that  "  Capt.  Samuel  Aver  and 
Nath.  Saltonstall  be,  and  are  hereby  empowered  to 
the  best  advantage  they  can,  to  dispose  of  our  old 
meeting-house,  for  the  public  benefit  of  said  town,  for 
the  use  of  a  school-house,  or  a  watch-house,  or  a  house 
of  shelter,  or  shed  to  set  horses  in,  for  all  or  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  as  they  can  meet  with  chapmen."  And 
thus  pa.ssed  away  the  glory  of  the  first  meeting-hou.^e, 
which  had  also  been  during  its  period  of  usefulness, 
the  only  public  edifice  of  Haverhill.  The  erection  of 
the  new — a  building  of  large  cost  and  importance  for 
that  day — undoubtedly  taxed  severely  the  resources 
of  the  town.  It  will  have. been  observed  that  all  pro- 
ceedings about  it  had  been  taken  by  the  municipality 
as  such.  The  town  was  the  parish,  as  yet.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  have  been  differences  of 
opiiuon  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  house.  Since 
religious  societies  were  entirely  separated  from  the 
towns,  such  troubles  have  not  been  unknown.  I'iely, 
in  former  times,  was  frequently  itisunicient  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  discord,  which  the  building  of  a 
new  hou-e  for  public  worship  presented.  The  old 
ministers  used  to  pray  for  unity,  and  were  very  I'ervent 
ill  thankfulness  when  they  got  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  eight  pews  had  been 
built  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  ?ubstantial 
citizens  of  the  town.  The  committee  for  seating  did 
not  interfere  with  these.  They  assigned  places  only 
upon  tlie  "  long  seats,"  the  rude  common  benches. 
But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  choice  in  locality,  never- 


theless, as  to  warmth,  light,  convenience  of  bearing 
and  proximity  to  the  minister,  and  p<Miple  were  seated 
acconliiig  to  their  age,  importance  and  social  stand- 
ing. Once  sealed,  they  kept  their  places,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  When  service  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  with 
only  an  liour's  intermission,  it  was  important,  espe- 
cially to  old  folks,  whether  they  could  bear  and 
whether  they  sat  in  a  draught. 

There  is  an  interesting  view  of  the  second  meeting- 
house in  Chase's  history.  The  building  near  it,  was 
probably,  he  says,  one  erected  in  17'23,  for  a  watch- 
house  and  school-house.  The  acount  he  gives  of  the 
view,  is  the  following:  It  was  painted  after  a  steeple 
had  been  added  to  the  meeting-house,  probably  be- 
tween 1750  and  17(i(),  upon  a  )ianel  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  front  room  of  the  "  i  larrod  House,"  a 
famous  tavern  in  its  lime,  which  stood  a  little  north 
of  the  present  Oily  Hall.  The  panel  was  cut  out  to 
preserve  the  painting  and  is  supposed  to  be  still  in 
the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  the  family,  unfortu- 
nately not  a  resident  of  Haverhill.  The  "  Harrod  " 
will  be  again  mentioned  in  another  connection. 

The  building  of  the  new  meeting-house  undoubt- 
edly gave  Haverhill,  in  1701,  an  importance  among 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Essex  it  had  not  before  en- 
joyed. It  was  a  great  efl'ort,  and  showed  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  young  town.  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  after  so  much  discussion  and  dissension,  all 
should  have  ended  in  harmony  and  good  feeling.  All 
honor  to  Sergeant  John  Haseltiiie,  the  first  great 
master  builder  of  Haverhill,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  committee  of  inspection,  "  appeared  \,o  be  honest 
and  honestly  faithful  to  his  word.'' 


CH  AFTER    CLI  V. 

nWEllUlLL—iamlinued). 

;,l.;„lii  AWi.ks—The   Great  Drsccil—EfnU  of  I„.U,m    Warfare. 

TllK  Indians  made  a  fiiray  upon  the  town  in 
August,  lGi)o,  when  two  persons  were  wouihlcd.  It  is 
said  llicy  were  children  of  .Vbraham  U'hittaker, 
whose  wife,  Hannah,  was  kilbil  by  the  Indians  in 
11J<J2.  In  170o,  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to 
pay  Dr.  Bradstreet  for  the  cure  of  Whittaker's  chil- 
dren, and  another  person  "  for  digging  a  grave  for 
some  of  the  said  Whittaker's  f;imily,  which  were 
killcil  by  the  Indians." 

In  this  foray  the  Indians  carried  away  two  boys, 
Isaac  Bradley,  aged  fifteen,  and  Joseph  Whittaker  , 
aged  eleven,  who  were  at  work  in  the  field,  near  Joseph 
Bradley's  house,  in  what  is  now  the  North  Parish. 
Whittaker  lived  on  the  D.-rry  road,  west  fiom  Hia<l- 
lev's.      Isaac   was  small  in  size,  active  and  shrewd. 
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Joseph  was  over-grown,  slow-witted  and  clumsy  of 
movement.  The  Indians  took  these  boys  to  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  where  they  were  i)laced  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  man,  his  squaw  and  several  children.  Here 
they  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
language  to  learn  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  Can- 
ada in  the  spring,  when  they  determined  to  escape. 
Isaac,  however,  was  very  ill  with  fever,  recovering  only 
through  the  care  of  his  squaw  mistress,  who  was  kind 
to  both  boys.  It  was  consequently  April  before  they 
were  able,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  to  put  their 
plan  in  execution.  Isaac  was  naturally  leader,  by 
his  greater  age,  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Taking 
a  supply  of  moose  meat,  bread  and  their  master's 
fireworks,  they  started  in  a  southerly  direction,  run- 
ning through  the  night  and  hiding  in  a  hollow  log  at 
dawn.  Pursued  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  dogs, 
they  only  escaped  detection  and  recapture  by  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  log  and  by  sacrificing  all  their 
meat  to  the  dogs,  who  were  too  busy  devouring  it  to 
betray  their  presence  to  the  Indians  as  they  passed 
by.  Resuming  the  journey  at  night  in  a  ditferent 
direction  from  that  taken  by  their  pursuers,  the  boys 
pressed  on  their  weary  way  as  fast  as  their  strength 
would  permit.  When  their  bread  was  gone,  they  ate 
root-i,  buds,  berries,  with  such  rich  morsels  as  a  raw- 
pigeon  and  turtle.  They  did  not  dare  to  make  a  fire 
for  fear  its  smoke  would  be  seen  by  Indian  enemies. 
Once,  indeed,  tliey  came  suddenly  upon  an  Indian 
encampment,  seeing  the  savages  seated  around  the 
fire,  and  retreating  precipitately  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Coming  to  a  stream,  Isaac  had  the  good 
sense  to  follow  its  meanderings,  believing  it  would 
bring  them  out  to  a  settlement.  Joseph's  strength  and 
courage  failed  him,  and  Isaac  literally  drew  and  car- 
ried him  towards  succor.  On  the  ninth  night  of  their 
flight,  they  came  out  at  Saco  Fort.  Isaac  found  his 
way  back  to  Haverhill,  whilst  poor  Joseph,  seized  by 
raging  fever,  was  long  ill  at  the  fort  and  till 
brought  home  by  his  father  after  much  suffering. 

August  15,  1()9(>,  Jonathan  Haynes,  who  lived  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  was  reaping  in  a  field 
near  Bradley's  Jlills,  while  his  four  children — Mary, 
Thomas,  Jonathan  and  Joseph,  were  picking  beans 
in  a  field  near  by,  when  they  were  surprised  and 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians.  Mary  was  eighteen 
years  old;  Thomas,  sixteen  ;  Jonathan,  nearly  twelve, 
and  Joseph,  seven.  The  Indians  took  them  to  Pen- 
nacook  (Concord,  N.  H.),  where  they  separated,  divi- 
ding their  prisoners.  One  party  received  Bradley 
and  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  and  started  for  their 
haunts  in  Maine.  Soon  alter  reaching  there  Haynes 
and  his  son  escaped.  The  father,  after  two  or  three 
day",  exhausted  by  want  of  food  and  by  fatigue,  was 
unable  to  continue.  Thomas,  persevering,  reached 
Saco,  where  he  obtained  refreshment,  and,  returning, 
was  able  to  revive  his  parent  with  the  joiut  stimulus 
of  food  and  hope.  They  both  returned  safely  to 
Haverhill.      The  children  were  taken  to  Canada,  and 


sold  to  the  French  for  servants.  The  tradition  is 
that  Mary  was  drawn  upon  a  hand-sled.  It  is  be- 
lieved she  was  ransomed  the  following  winter  with 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  Chase  says  she 
afterward  married  John  Preston,  of  Andover,  and 
removed  to  Connecticut.  October  12,  1730,  she 
signed  a  deed  at  AVindhara,  in  that  State. 

The  boys  never  returned.  A  deed  of  1731  speaks 
of  them  as  still  in  Canada.  And  Chase  says  that 
three  brothers  named  Haynes,  of  Haverhill,  who 
were  in  the  Canada  expedition  in  1657,  found  their 
relatives,  the  captives,  who  were  identified,  though 
they  could  no  longer  speak  English,  were  contented 
and  refused  to  leave  Canada.  They  must  then  have 
been  old  men,  aged  respectively  seventy-three  and 
sixty-eight.  Blirick  says  that  "Joseph  Haynes,  a 
relative,"  visited  the  captives. 

Mirick  and  Chase  do  not  agree  about  the  names 
and  sex  of  the  children  who  were  carried  away,  or  as 
to  their  ultimate  fate.  It  is  surprising  that  both  of 
them  assign  to  Joseph,  a  little  lad  of  seven,  the  role 
of  rescuing  the  father  in  the  wilderness.  Certainly 
this  feat  must  have  been  performed  by  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  and  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  a  sturdy  youth 
of  sixteen.  Besides,  it  appears  from  a  petition  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  under  date  of  April  17,  1701, 
that  the  following  Haverhill  captives  were  still  miss- 
ing: Daniel  Bradley,  aged  seven;  Abigail  Kimball, 
aged  eight ;  Philip  Cod,  aged  six, — all  taken  Man  h 
15,  1697;  Jonathan  Haines,  aged  twelve;  Joseph 
Haines,  aged  seven, — taken  August  15,  1696 ;  and 
Abraham  Whittiker,  aged  eight  or  nine,  taken  in 
August,  1691. 

March  15,  1697,  a  party  of  about  twenty  Indians 
made  a  bloody  and  sweeping  attack  upon  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  town.  Their  retreat  was  as  swift  as 
their  assault,  so  that  although  the  rumor  of  destruc- 
tion soon  reached  the  village,  and  an  armed  party 
marched  forth  in  pursuit,  it  was  unavailing.  Nine 
houses  were  plundered  and  burned,  in  defense  of 
which  their  owners  were  slain.  Twenty-.'^even  per- 
sons were  killed,  of  whom  fifteen  were  children,  and 
thirteen  were  carried  away  captive.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  killed  :  John  Keezar,  his  father, 
and  son,  George ;  John  Kimball  and  his  mother, 
Hannah;  Sarah  Eastman;  Thomas  Eaton;  Thomas 
Emerson,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  two  children,  Tim- 
othy and  Sarah;  Daniel  Bradley,  his  wife,  Hannah, 
and  two  children,  Mary  and  Hannah;  Martha  Dow, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Dow ;  Joseph,  Martha  and 
Sarah  Bradley,  children  of  Joseph  Bradley  ;  Thomas 
and  Mehitable  Kingsbury  ;  Thomas  Wood  and  his 
daughter,  Susannah ;  John  Woodman  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Susannah  ;  Zachariah  White  and  Martha,  infant 
daughter  of  Thomas  Duston. 

The  first  house  attacked  was  that  of  Thomas  Dus- 
ton. His  wife,  Hannah,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Michael  Emerson,  and  was  at  this  time  not  quite 
fortv  vears  old.    She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
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dn-n  in  all,  the  twell'tli  of  wliDiii  was  a  babe  of  six 
(lay.-i  (lid  at  ilie  lime  of  tlie  ile:<eeiit.  Slie  was  still  in 
bed  under  the  care,  as  luirse.  of  Mary  Nell',  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  Corliss,  who  married  William  Netf. 
IS'eff  had  gone  oil'  in  Aiidros"  Kaatcrn  expedition, 
and  clied  at  Pernaquid,  February,  Iti.SS.  Corliss  gave 
Mrs.  Iself,  by  will,  the  farm  (as  is  supjiosed),  now  oc- 
cupied by  William  Swaxey,  on  Broadway. 

Duston  was  at  work  in  the  liebl,  and  seeiiif;  the 
enemy  at  a  distance,  ran  home.  There  were  seven 
diililren  capable  of  doing  something  for  themselves, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Hannah,  was  over  eighteen,  and 
the  youngest,  Timothy,  was  two  years  and  a  half. 
Directing  these  to  fiy  towards  tlie  garrison-house 
(probably  Marsh's,  at  what  is  now  Pecker's  Hill), 
about  a  mile  distant,  he  hastened  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  his  wife  and  the  infant.  But  the  Indians 
were  swiftly  a|)proaching,  doubtless  uttering  their 
horrible  war-whoops;  and,  as  we  are  told,  in  all  the 
savage  glory  of  war-paint,  armed  with  guns,  "  their 
tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter  and  their  scalp- 
ing-knives  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beam." Recognizing  the  impos-ibility  of  rescuing 
the  sick  wife,  and  possibly  bidden  to  do  so  by  her 
(though  no  account  says  .so),  he  determined  to  attempt 
to  save  at  least  one  of  the  children.  Hastily  mount- 
ing his  horse, he  rode  after  them,  armed  with  his  gun, 
and  overtook  the  flying  group  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  his  door.  Unable  to  determine  which  one 
to  save,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  faced  a 
little  party  of  Indians  who  had  pursued  him.  Re- 
cognizing his  air  of  resolution,  they  hesitated  to  ap- 
proach a  desperate  man.  Accordingly,  Duston,  en- 
couraging his  children  to  press  on  towards  the  garri- 
son, and  keeping  his  horse  as  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  savages,  continued  the  retreat  in 
good  order,  and  reserving  his  lire,  whilst  the  Indians, 
skulking  behind  trees  and  fences,  tired  without  eff'ect. 
Thus  keeping  the  foe  at  bay,  he  reached  the  place  of 
safety,  when  the  Indians  doubtless  ajjpreciated  that 
their  time  for  retreat  had  arrived,  and  the  victorious 
but  distracted  father  lodged  in  garrison  the  children 
whom  he  doubtless  looked  upon  as  already  orphaned 
by  the  death  of  their  mother.  In  the  mean  time  the 
main  body  of  Indians  captured  Mrs.  Netf,  who  was 
attempting  to  e.scape  with  the  babe  ;  and  entering  the 
house,  directed  Mrs.  Duston  to  rise,  doubtless  by 
furious  gestures.  She  had  scant  time  for  toilet;  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  she  had  only  secured  one  shoe  for 
the  terrible  journey  before  her,  when  the  red  men, 
seizing  what  they  wanted,  set  the  house  on  fire. 
They  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  they  doubtless  ex- 
pected a  speedy  attack  from  the  village,  and  rallying 
to  retire,  they  hastened  to  rid  themselves  of  encum- 
brances. Such  of  the  captives  as  were  leg-weary  or 
lagged  in  the  march,  were  tomahawked  and  aban- 
doned. An  Indian  seized  the  Duston  babe  and 
dashed  its  brains  out  against  an  apple  tree.  Of  this 
there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  because,  for  a  hun- 


dred years  after  there  were  aged  females  who  said 
they  had  often  eaten  fruit  grown  ujiom  the  fatel'ul 
tree.  But  upon  the  farm  of  ,Iohn  .lames  Marsh  (for- 
merly Jeff  Emery's),  near  Creek  Pond,  now  Crystal 
Lake,  there  used  to  be  shown  a  rock  against  which  it 
was  said  that  the  Indians  had  struck  the  poor  little 
babe.  Notwitlistanding  her  weakened  state  from  ill- 
ness, Hannah  Duston  travelled  a  dozen  miles  or  so 
that  day,  and  in  the  keen  March  wind,  the  weather 
happening  to  be  extremely  cold,  kept  on  with  her 
savage  captors  through  alternate  snow,  ice  and  mud. 
It  is  related  that  the  women  reached  their  destination 
in  eonii)aratively  good  health.  Such  was  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  pioneer  women  of  New  Kngland.  Their 
halt  was  made  at  last  at  a  small  island,  now  known 
as  Dustin's,  at  the  mouth  of  Contoocook  River,  six 
miles  above  the  .State-House,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  In 
the  family  of  the  Indian  who  claimed  them  as  his 
si)ecial  property,  were  twelve  jiersons — "  two  stout 
men,"  three  women  and  seven  children. 

They  were  converts  of  the  Catholic  priests,  and 
performed  their  devotions,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
with  .scrupulous  care.  Cotton  Mather  himself,  can- 
not but  observe  the  irony  of  tlie  situation  as  he  re- 
cords; "Indeed  these  Idolatcjrs  were,  like  the  rest 
of  their  whiter  brethren.  Persecutors,  and  would  not 
endure  that  these  poor  women  shouUl  retire  to  their 
English  ]irayers  if  they  could  hinder  them."  Yet 
they  treated  with  kindness  their  unhappy  captives; 
who  found  here  another  captive,  an  English  youth, 
named  Samuel  Leonardson,  taken  jMisoner  at  Wor- 
cester a  year  and  a  half  before.  It  was  intended  to 
take  the  prisoners  to  Canada,  and  sell  them  to  the 
French,  according  to  custom.  They  were  told  also, 
that  when  they  arrived  at  an  Indian  town,  they 
would  be  stripped  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
Although  they  had  unflinchingly  endured  Sio  much, 
the  prospect  of  these  further  indignities  was  insup- 
portable to  the  women.  They  determined  to  escape, 
and  Hannah  Duston,  who  doubtless  suggested  the 
idea,  planned  the  method,  which  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  Ajiril,  after  a  stay  of 
live  weeks  at  the  island.  The  Indians  looked  upon 
Leonarilson,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  them  in 
apparent  contentment,  as  one  of  their  own  family, 
and  through  him  Mrs.  Duston  obtained  from  one  of 
the  Indians,  in  social  chat,  much  needed  information 
where  to  strike  an  enemy  in  orderto  kill  him  instant- 
ly and  how  to  scalp  a  man.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day,  the  two 
women  and  the  boy,  armed  with  hatchets,  began  their 
attack  upon  the  sleeping  Indians.  Mrs.  Duston 
killed  her  master,  and  young  Leonardson  killed  the 
man  who  had  taught  him  where  and  how  to  strike. 
One  squaw,  whom  they  had  wounded  sorely,  yet 
managed  to  escape;  also  a  little  Indian  boy,  whom 
they  had  intended  to  spare  and  bring  away  with 
them.  Then  gathering  up  what  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions the  wigwam  aflbrded,  the  gun  of  the  master. 
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and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  had  killed  him, 
scuttling  all  the  canoes  save  one  to  impede  pursuit, 
Mrs.  Duston  embarked  her  command  in  the  remain- 
ing one,  to  voyage  down  the  Merrimac.  liefore  pro- 
ceeding far  she  suddenly  recollected  that  they  had  neg- 
lected to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  how  to 
scalp  neatly, which  they  had  procured  from  the  dead 
Indian.  Expressing  her  fears  that  the  neighbors 
would  not  believe  their  whole  tragic  story  without  the 
bloody  evidence  of  the  scalps,  they  returned  to  the 
wigwam,  took  the  ten  scalps,  and,  wrapping  them  in 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  brought  from  her  house  at  the 
time  of  capture,  resumed  their  perilous  voyage.  It 
was  indeed  perilous.  The  squaw  and  child  who  had 
escaped,  would  as  soon  as  possible  report  what  had 
happened  to^  neighboring  Indians,  who  would  be 
sure  to  pursue.  Besides,  they  were  thinly  clad  and 
illy  supplied  with  food.  However,  they  did  not  lose 
courage,  having  been  favored  so  far.  They  kept  a 
good-lookout:  at  ni>;ht,  two  slept  and  one  paddled. 
And  thus  in  due  time  they  reached  home  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  friends  who  had  given  them 
up  for  dead. 

After  recovering  from  their  fatigues,  the  now  famous 
returned  captives  repaired  to  Boston,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Duston,  the  gun,  the  tomahawk  and  the  ten 
scalps.  Duston  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
petition  for  recompense  on  account  of  "  the  just 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  Barbarians,"  and  his  own 
misfortunes,  "  having  lost  his  estate  in  that  calamity." 
Twenty-five  pounds  were  voted  Duston  ;  twelve  pounds 
ten  shillings  to  Mary  Neff,  and  twelve  pounds,  ten 
shillings  to  Samuel  Leonardsoii.  Hannah  Duston  had 
the  honor  of  being  interviewed  by  no  less  important  a 
reporter  than  Cotton  Mather,  who  gives  the  whole  story 
in  the  "  Miiynalia,"  in  his  usual  graphic,  .staring  fash- 
ion. Thomas  Duston  was,  quite  probably,  son  of 
Tliomas  Duston,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  The  name  is  first 
found  in  the  records  of  Haverhill,  as  the  builder  of  a 
cottage  before  1675  ;  as  soldier  in  King  Philip's  war 
(August,  1G76) ;  in  the  list  of  cottagers  before  February 
1077  :  and  again,  in  the  list  of  cottages  built  between 
February,  1G77  and  January  1679,  is  the  name  of 
Thomas  Duston  second.  The  record  of  town  meetings, 
first  presents  the  name  in  1682. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Thomas  Duston  and 
Thonas  Duston  second  in  thecottage  lists,  are  thesame. 
Duston  lived  in  a  small  house  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Moses  Merrill,  who  was  living  in  1S60,  remembered 
the  cellar  as  a  boy,  and  showed  the  site  to  Chase,  the 
historian.  Duston  was  building  a  new  brick  house  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

The  name  was  originally  Durstan ;  in  the  town 
records  it  is  generally  spelt  Du:iton,  but  occasionally 
Dustan  and  Dustin.  Dustin  is  the  most  common  form 
at  the  present  time,  Mirick  writes  of  him  :  "Thomas 
Dustin  was  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
tradition  says  that  he  had  a  vast  deal  of  mother  wit." 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  he 


lived  on  the  west  side  of  Little  River.  August,  1697, 
three  months  after  Mrs.  Duston's  return,  Thomas 
Du;ton  bought  of  William  .Starlin  the  land  Starlin 
had  bought  and  received  by  grant  of  the  town  in  1684. 
This  land  was  at  the  Fishing  River  and  east  of  Little 
River,  near  the  northerly  end  of  Primrose  Street.  The 
consideration  was  one  hundred  pounds,  and  tradition 
says  the  scalp-money  was  part  of  it.  The  town 
records,  March  4, 1701-'2,  mention  "  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Tho.  Duston's  mill."  In  1723-'4,  Duston 
lived  on  the  Starlin  estate.  Duston  was  living  in 
March,  1729.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  as 
is  that  of  his  wife.  It  seems  to  be  known,  however, 
that  she  survived  him  some  years,  living,  after  his 
death,  with  her  son  Jonathan,  who  resided  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  original  Thomas  Duston  farm. 
From  1715  to  1721-2,  Duston  was  moderator  of  most 
of  the  Proprietors'  meetings. 

Duston's  feat  has  been  commemorated  in  poetry  and 
prose.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  in  his 
''  Travels,"  has  a  spirited  account  of  the  retreat  and 
defense  of  the  flying  children. 

Some  years  since  a  monument  was  erected  on 
Duston's  (or  Contoocook)  Island  in  the  Merrimack,  in 
memory  of  this  bold  slaughter  and  escape. 

In  1855  a  Duston  Monument  Association  was 
formed  in  the  West  Parish  of  Haverhill,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument,  dedi- 
cated in  June  1861.  Unfortunately,  the  Association 
had  incurred  debts  which  were  not  liquidated,  and  in 
1865  the  monument  was  actually  taken  on  execution 
and  removed,  and  has  been,  it  is  said,  erected  as  a 
soldier's  monument,  in  another  town  of  Massachusetts. 
This  was  a  mortifying  incident.  But  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1879,  a  statue,  erected  upon  the  Common 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Hon. 
E.  J.  M.  Hale,  was  donated  by  him  to  the  city  in 
honor  of  Hannah  Duston,  and  accepted  in  its  behalf 
in  appropriate  resolutions  of  the  City  Council. 

The  famous  tomahawk  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
woods  long  afterwards.  The  Indian  gun,  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  male  line  of  Hannah  Duston's 
descendants  till  1859,  was  then  presented  to  the  Duston 
Monument  Association.  It  has  since  found  a  resting- 
place  at  the  City  Library  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
trustees  have  recently  surrendered  it  to  a  descendant 
whose  claim  to  its  possession  was  considered  well- 
founded.  The  Duston  descendants  are  numerous  and 
highly  respectable.  After  the  terrible  alarm  and 
massacre,  the  town  authorities  awoke  vigorou.sly.  It 
has  been  said  that  Thomas  Duston  was  at  the  time 
building  a  new  brick  house.  This  was  appointed  a 
garrison,  and  Duston  himself  its  commander,  as 
appears  by  the  following  order : 

"To  TliomnnDusUn,  upon  thosotdompntof  garrisnns,  April  5, 1095-97. 
Yoii  l)eiiipj  appointfd  nmstiT  of  tlie  garrison  at  your  house,  you  are,  In 
bis  Miij'fl  (MajVsfy's)  name,  required  to  flee  tliat  a  gootl  wntcli  is  kept  at 
your  garrison  both  by  night  anil  by  day,  by  tlioso  persons  hereafter 
named,  who  are  to  be  under  your  command  and  inspection  in  buildiuK 
or  repairing  your  garrison :  aud  if  any  person  refuse  or  neglect  their 
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duty,  yoll  aro  acconiingly  required  to  make  return  of  the  same,  under 
your  hand,   to  tlie   Uoniniittee   of  Mililla  in   Haverhill.     The  persona 
appointed  are  m  foll.ivvs  :  Joaiah  Ilgatli,  sen.,  Josiah  llealli,  Jan.,  Joseph 
Bradley,  John  Heath,  Joseph  Kingshury,  and  Thomas  Kingsbury. 
By  order  of  the  (.'oniniitlee  of  Jlililia, 

Samuki,  Aver,  Cajd." 

It  will  be  observed  by  tbedute  tbat  H:inii:tb  Duston 
was  still  ill  eai)livity,  iiotbiiig  as  yet  Ijeiiig  known  of 
lier  fate. 

JNIr.  Diiston  was,  for  tlie  time,  larj^ely  eiij;agej  in 
brick-making.  The  business,  however,  was  carried 
on  at  great  risk,  because  the  Indians  were  almost 
always  lurking  about,  watching  their  opportunity. 
The  clay-pits  were  only  a  short  tlistance  from  the 
garrison,  but  the  savages  were  so  bold  that  a  file  of 
soldiers  constantly  guarded  the  men  who  broughl  the 
clay  from  the  pits  to  the  yard  near  the  liouse,  where  it 
was  made  into  bricks. 

Considering  the  remarkable  character  of  Mrs. 
Dustou's  exploit,  and  the  Indian's  disi)osition  to  re- 
venge losses  incurred  in  such  a  manner,  it  would  not 
have  been  suri)risiiig  if  special  efibrts  had  been  made 
to  recajjture  her  and  wipe  out  so  deadly  an  affront. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Mather  in  the  "  iMagiialia," 
presents  to  us  Mrs.  Duston's  own  views  of  her  feat  in 
its  moral  aspect.  "  Being  where  she  had  not  her 
own  life  secured  unto  her,  she  thought  she  was  not 
forbidden  by  any  law  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
murderers  by  whom  her  child  had  been  butchered." 
Being  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  she  was  a  law 
unto  herself.  Mirick,  in  his  history  informs  us  that 
"  various  opinions  are  afloat  concerning  the  justness 
of  this  truly  heroic  deed."  He  intimates  that  per- 
haps the  strict  moralist  would  not  approve  the  act. 
It  may  be  apprehended  that,  in  Hannah  Duston's  day, 
such  scruples  would  have  found  little  favor.  A  de- 
scendant of  hers,  recently  deceased  at  an  advanced 
age,  came  to  Haverhill  in  1880  to  delight  his  eyes 
with  an  inspection  of  the  then  newly  erected  monu- 
ment, and  to  traverse  the  scenes  to  him  hallowed  by  her 
former  presence,  When  he  was  asked  in  a  rather 
delicate  and  guarded  manner  what  he  thought,  mor- 
ally and  aesthetically,  of  the  killing  and,  more  es- 
pecially of  ilio  scalping  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  necessary  for  safety  and  which  some  s(jueaniish 
people  might  even  regard  as  wanton — whether  it  was 
in  his  judgment  a  slight  departure  from  the  normal 
delicacy  and  sen.sibility,  so  beautiful  in  woman — the 
veteran's  eye  glared  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  he 
replied,  "Xot  a  bit  on't — I  glori/  in  her  spunk  I" 

Mirick  has  a  story  that  one  of  the  Indians  ravag- 
ing to  and  fro,  stole  the  first  town-book  of  records. 
Retreating  up  the  river  with  a  few  others,  the  parly 
found  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  now  Metliuen,  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the 
poor  beasts,  struck  up  a  fire  and  broiled  them.  Then, 
continuing  their  rapid  return  towards  the  north,  they 
left  the  town-book  behind  thoin  either  by  accident  or 
design.  It  was  speedily  found,  but  so  damaged  with 
water  that  many  of  the  records  were  illegible. 
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Chase  does  not  believe  these  anecdotes,  for  plausi- 
ble but  not  conclusive,  reasons — first,  because  Nath- 
aniel Kaltonstall,  who  w.as  then  town  clerk  and  iiad 
been  lor  a  long  time,  would  have  had  this  record  in 
his  [lossession,  and  the  Indians  did  not  penetrate 
within  about  two  miles  of  his  house  in  the  village. 
But  he  concedes  that  the  book  might  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  .John  Carleton,  the 
second  town  clerk  from  llJG-1  to  1GG8,  who  lived  west 
of  the  village.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  au 
Indian  would  make  "prize  of  an  old  record-book 
when  there  were  so  many  other  things  within  his 
grasp  far  more  attractive  and  valuable  to  savage  eyes." 
But  the  Indian,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
might  regard  the  book  covered  with  characters  illegi- 
ble to  him  as  the  white  man's  fetich  and  carry  it 
away  either  as  the  method  most  effectually  of  annoy- 
ing his  enemies,  or  in  the  vague  hope  of  deriving 
some  unknown  virtue  from  its  possession.  But  proba- 
bly the  following  lran.sactions  taken  from  the  town 
records  will  serve  better  to  make  the  matter  clear  than 
any  conjecture,  however  aided  by  ingenious  reason- 
ing. 

March  3,  1673-74,  Mr.  George  Browne  and  Thomas 
Whittier  were  appointed  to  overlook  the  transcript  of 
book  No.  1  copied  into  book  No.  3,  as  made  by  the 
town  clerk.  May  15,  1G74,  they  reported  the  tran- 
script to  be  "  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  said  old 
book,"  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  town  to  use 
the  old  book,  but  should  commit  it  to  the  town  clerk, 
who  adds  this  memorandum  in  Latin,  with  which  he 
was  fond  of  garnishing  his  records :  "  Vera  copia 
op|)idanis  publicita  ;  et  tradita,  et  iis  conscripta  et 
approbata,  qua  nunc  scriptis  meis  deposita  est. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  recorder." 

The  book  being  thus  traced  to  the  town  clerk,  who 
evidently  means  in  this  manner  to  acknowledge  its 
receipt  and  deposit,  it  is  hardly  probable  it  should 
have  been  jiermitted  to  stray  otl'  again  into  the  West 
Ptirish. 

This  original  record  book  is  in  the  town  archives  at 
City  Hall.  Considering  its  great  age  and  rough  usage, 
it  is  in  a  state  of  respectable  preservation.  In  1848, 
when  a  new  town  hall  was  completed,  a  safe  was  pur- 
chased for  the  better  preservation  of  the  town  records  ; 
and  the  first  two  books  of  the  records  were  ordered  to 
be  copied.  Chase  writes :  "  The  latter  task  was  per- 
formed in  a  most  faithful  and  beautiful  manner  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Keeley." 

Mr.  Keeley's  work  is  beautifully  executed  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  copy,  it  is  an  abstract.  The  ancient  record  is 
crabbed  and  difficult,  but  not  undecipherable  ;  and 
the  exjierts  in  such  writing  at  the  present  time  would 
have  made  literal  copies.  Mr.  Keeley  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  got  the  sense  of  the  orders  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  Haverhill  town  records  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  exceedingly  well  kept  and  preserved.  There  is 
a   loose   leaf,  the  history   of  which    is   told   in   the 
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records: — "March  10,1717-18.  At  a  town-meeting 
in  Haverhill  by  adjournment,  Captain  John  White 
brouglit  one  leaf  of  towu-book  and  delivered  it  to  Mod- 
erator, who  delivered  it  to  town-clerk  to  jnit  it  into 
the  town-book,  and  note  when  it  was  returned  ;  and 
was  accordingly  done  by  John  Eaton,  Town-Clerk,  and 
this  is  the  leaf  that  was  brought  by  Captain  White.'' 
The  leaf  is  still  safe  in  the  custoxly  of  the  present 
excellent  City-Clerk.— March  22,  1697,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  adopted  the  following  order: 
"  Whereas,  it  is  reported  that  Colonel  Saltingstall 
hath  been  very  negligent  of  his  duty  as  colonel,  and 
that  the  late  damage  at  Haverhill,  wherein  about 
forty  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  killed  and  cap- 
tured by  the  heathen  enemie,  besides  six  houses  burnt 
and  much  spoile,  and  y'  the  said  Colonel  did  not  (as 
he  might,  when  he  had  notice  of  the  enemies  ai>- 
proach)  take  care  to  draw  them  into  Garrison  ;  nor 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  them  when  persons  of- 
fered ;  that  his  Honor  will  be  pleased  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  said  affair,  and  see  that  there  may  be 
due  animadversions,  which  may  be  a  proper  means  to 
prevent  the  like  miscarriages." 

This  order  was  adopted  a  week  after  the  massacre, 
when  doubtless  many  idle  rumors  were  flying  about, 
and  there  was  the  usual  disposition  to  blame  some- 
body. "His  Honor"  was  William  Stoughton,  then 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting  Governor,  an  old 
associate  of  Colonel  Saltonstall.  There  may  have 
been  "  due  animadversion,"  but  there  is  no  record  of 
it,  and  the  Colonel  retained  his  command. 

This  order  recites  the  burning  of  six  houses. 
Mather,  whom  Drake  and  others  have  followed,  says, 
"about  half  a  dozen  houses;''  a  cotemporary  jour- 
nalist (Fairfield)  entered  in  his  diary  that  the  Indians 
"  burnt  nine  houses,"  Saltonstall,  Myrick,  Chase  and 
other  local  writers,  agree  upon  nine. 

February  22,  1798,  a  party  of  Indians,  early  upon 
the  war-path,  made  an  attack  in  Andover,  killing 
five  and  capturing  five,  returning  through  the  west- 
erly part  of  Haverhill.  Here  they  captured  in  am- 
buscade Jonathan  Haynes  and  Samuel  Ladd,  with 
their  eldest  sons,  Joseph  Haynes  and  Daniel 
Ladd.  They  each  liad  an  ox  and  horse  team,  with 
which  they  were  hauling  home  hay  from  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  town,  where  it  had  been  stacked 
since  the  preceding  summer.  The  savages  killed  the 
elder  Haynes,  because  "  he  so  old  he  no  go  with  us  " 
— too  infirm — and  Ladd,  who  had  a  stern  face,  "be- 
cause he  so  sour."  Chase  repeats  a  tradition  that 
the  savages  camped  at  night  in  "  Mill  Meadow,"  a 
mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  World's  End  Pond. 
Here  they  killed  the  oxen,  cutting  out  their  tongues 
and  other  select  pieces,  to  carry  along  in  their  home- 
ward march.  Chase  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  inci- 
dent has  been  transferred  by  Mirick  to  the  Duston 
aftiiir  of  a  year  previous,  with  exaggerated  details, 
and  so  that  the  Indi:ins  were  not  guilty  of  cruelty  to 
living  animals,  as  had  been  charged. 


The  young  men  were  carried  to  Pennacook,  where 
they  were  kept  some  years  till  ransomed.  Ladd  was 
terribly  disfigured  by  the  savages  with  powder,  being 
caught  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  escape.  A  descend- 
ant of  Haynes  has  an  ornamented  staff,  which  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  upon  his  return  from  captivity  in  token 
of  regard, 

March  5th  a  party  of  about  forty  Indians  made  a 
second  raid  on  Andover,  killing  five  persons  and 
burning  two  houses  and  two  barns,  with  the  cattle  in 
them.  "On  their  return,"  says  Hutchinson,  "they 
made  spoil  on  Haverhill."  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  house  and  buildings  of  Philip 
Eastman. 

A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
autumn  between  the  English  and  French  (September 
20,  1697),  known  as  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  soon 
after  the  hist  injuries  the  Governor  of  Canada  noti- 
fied the  Indians  to  bury  the  hatchet.  It  was  quite 
time  for  the  poor  English  in  such  exposed  settle- 
ments as  Haverhill.  They  now  had  a  little  breathing 
space  in  which  to  cultivate  their  land  and  increase 
their  flocks,  sleeping  tranquilly  at  night  without 
hearing  the  war-whoop. 

In  this  interval  a  building  was  erected  (1700)  on 
what  is  now  Main  Street,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
facing  the  Merrimack,  for  a  watch-house,  school- 
house,  or  any  other  public  use.  In  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  town  referred  claims  against  the  town 
to  a  committee  to  audit,  instead  of  considering  each 
one  by  itself  in  town-meeting. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1701,  John  White  was 
chosen  town  clerk  in  place  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
who  had  served  since  1668,  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  He  had  doubtless  been  an  admirable  clerk, 
though  he  sometimes  presumed  upon  the  citizens' 
ignorance  of  Latin  to  interpolate  irrelevant  comments 
in  that  language.  This  year  the  town  remitted  Jo- 
seph Peaseley  his  rates  on  account  of  his  loss  by  fire. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  1702,  it  was  voted  to  levy  a 
rate  or  tax  of  £31  12?.  OOrf.,  to  defray  the  town's  in- 
debtedness for  the  previous  year.  In  this  amount 
were  included  £G  for  the  schoolmaster,  £2  10s.  for 
the  selectmen's  salary,  and  six  shillings  for  "  time 
and  money  spent  to  obtain  a  schoolmaster."  Ten 
pounds  was  voted  Mr.  Rolfe  for  wood,  and  "four  pub- 
lic contributions,"  which  had  first  been  given  him 
the  previous  year,  and  were  annually  continued  till 
his  death.  Such  contributions,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
were  taken  every  Sunday  towards  the  close  of  service, 
their  object  being  previously  erplained  by  one  of  the 
deacons.  The  people  proceeded  to  the  "deacon's 
seat,"  and  deposited  their  offerings  in  due  order, — 
first  the  magistrates  and  dignitaries,  then  the  elders, 
and  lastly  the  common  people.  After  the  benediction 
all  the  people  remained  standing,  whilst  the  minister 
maichcd  down  the  aisle,  followed  by  his  family,  and 
gravely  bowing  on  either  side. 

In  1698  a  clerk  of  the  markets  was  first  chosen — 
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Ensign   Thonnis   Kaltim,  who  conliruieil  as  sul-U  till 

noc. 

At  the  annnul  meeting  in  1703  Captain  RittharJ 
Saltonstall  petitioned  tlie  town  (or  liherty  to  run  a 
fence  "  from  the  pound  cross  over  the  spot  vvliere  the 
okl  meeting-house  formerly  stood  t.o  his  fence."  and 
to  "  feed  on  the  hnrying-place,"  viz..  to  pasture  animals 
upon  it,  or  else  that  the  town  should  fence  in  the 
burying-place  by  it.self.  which  the  townsmen  voteil 
to  do,  when  the  old  mceting-liouse  had  now  been  re- 
moved. 

May  4,  1702.  England  declared  against  France  and 
Spain,  the  war  known  in  Eurojje  as  the  "War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,''  but  in  America  as  tjueen 
Anne's  War.  It  was  not  long  before  the  French  and 
the  English  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  it; 
notwithstanding  the  previous  peace,  it  appears  tlr.it 
in  March  and  April,  1700,  Capt.  Samuel  Aver  had 
twenty  soldiers  under  his  command,  who  were  in 
constant  service  here.  March  IGth  twenty  men  were 
sent  from  Ipswich  to  Haverhill.  Early  in  1702,  the 
House  of  Representatives  ordered  snow  shoes  to  he 
provided  for  the  nulitia  in  the  frontier  towns,  that 
they  might  be  ]>repared  to  resist  and  pursue  Indian 
depredators  in  the  winter. 

At  the  approach  of  war  an  additional  garrison  was 
ordered  in  the  house  of  James  Sanders,  who  lived  at 
or  near  tlie  foot  of  "Sanders'"  Hill,  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  town.  James  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Jcdm,  who  came  from  the  parish  of 
Dainton,  Wiltshire,  England. 

Mirick  says  that  early  in  the  spring  of  1701,  the 
Indians  attacked  the  garrison  house  of  Jonathan 
Emerson,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  Win- 
ter and  Harri.son  Streets.  He  may  have  antedated 
the  time  of  the  attack;  but  indeed,  some  straggling 
party  may  have  anticipated  the  war,  and  made  an  as- 
sault without  direction  from  their  Frencli  masters. 
The  garrison  repulsed  tlie  attack  without  loss,  whilst 
it  is  said  that  two  Imliaiis  were  killed,  whom  the  red- 
men  carried  away  and  threw  into  the  "  dee[>  hole," 
near  the  brick-yards.  In  the  winter  of  1704,  Febru- 
ary 8th  about  three  or  four  o'idock  in  the  afterno(U], 
a  |iarty  of  six  Indians  surprised  the  northern  garrison 
at  .Joseph  Briidley's,  rushing  in  at  the  open  gates. 
Jonathan  Johnson,  a  sentinel,  shot  and  wounded  the 
foremo-t,  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  had  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing soaj)  on  the  fire,  threw  a  ladleful  of  it  over  the 
unhappy  savage,  whom  the  "subsequent  proceedings  " 
interested  no  more.  The  savages  at  once  killed  John- 
son, and  took  prisoners  Mrs.  Bradley  and  four  others. 
Three  whites  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  Indians  proba- 
bly fearing  to  be  surprised  in  their  turn,  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat.  The  weather  was  bitter  and  the 
snow  deep,  whilst  the  uidiappy  cajitives  were  over- 
weighted with  a  heavy  burden.  Mrs.  Bradley  lived 
for  many  days  on  bits  of  skin,  bark,  ground-nuts, 
wild  onions  and  lily-roots.  In  such  a  miserable 
plight  she  gave  birtii  to  a  child,  deep  in   the   forests. 


When  the  child  cried  the  Indians  thrust  hot  embers 
in  its  mouth.  In  mockery  of  the  rite  of  bajitism, 
they  gashed  its  forehead  with  their  knives;  and,  dur- 
ing her  temporary  absence  they  pikecl  it  upon  a  pole. 
At  last  the  party  arrived  in  Canada,  where  the  In- 
dians sold  Mrs.  Bradley  to  a  Canadian  for  eighty 
livres. 

She  was  treated  kindly  by  the  family  of  which  she 
thus  became  an  inmate,  and  in  March,  17ii.">,  her 
husband  went  to  Canada,  and  redeemed  her.  Tra- 
dition among  descendants  relates  that  he  travelled 
on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  a  dog  that  drew  a  little 
sled,  whereon  was  a  bag  of  snuff,  a  present  from  the 
(iovernor  of  Massachusetts  (at  this  time  Joseph 
Dudley)  to  the  CJovernor  of  Canada.  The  reunited 
couple  voyaged  from  Jlontreal  to  Boston,  and  re- 
turned to  Haverhill  in  safety. 

The  old  writers  said  this  was  IMrs.  Bradley's  second 
captivity  ;  and  tradition  added  that  when  the  Indians 
rushed  into  the  garrison,  one  of  them  cried  out,exult- 
ingly,  "  Now  Hannah,  we  got  you."  There  was  a 
good  ileal  of  confusion  about  the  second  captivity, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  that  in  the 
summer  of  1706,  the  year  after  the  return  of  Bradley 
and  his  wife,  their  garrison  was  again  attacked  in 
the  night  time.  It  is  said  they,  their  children  and  a 
hired  man,  were  the  only  persons  within  it.  But 
the  moon  shone  brightly  and  they  could  see  the  red 
men  silently  and  watchfully  stealing  near.  They 
all  armed  theinselves,  and  l\Irs.  Bradley,  in  her  des- 
peration, declared  to  her  husband,  that  she  had 
rather  be  killed  than  taken  prisoner  again.  The 
savages,  rushing  against  the  door,  tried  to  break  it  in 
and  partially  succeeded,  when  Mrs.  Bradley  shot  and 
killed  the  foremost,  who  was  struggling  to  crowd  him- 
self in  at  the  opening.  Baffled  in  this  first  attempt, 
the  Indians,  as  often  occurred  when  their  first  leap 
failed,  retreated  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
wdio.se  habits  in  their  warfare  they  often  seemed  to 
have  copied. 

This  was  not  Mrs.  Bradley's  first  captivity,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  State  Archives.  In  ]7;!S,  Hannah 
Bradley,  of  Haverhill,  i)etitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  grant  of  land,  in  consideration  of  her  former 
sufferings  among  the  Indians  .and  her  "  present  low 
circumstances."  That  bo<ly  granted  her  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  which  was  laid  out  to 
her  in  two  lots,  May  29, 1738,  in  Methuen,  by  Richard 
Ilazen,  a  noted  Haverhill  surveyor. 

Shortly  after,  Joseph  Nell",  a  son  of  Jlary,  peti- 
tioned for  a  similar  grant,  in  recognition  of  his 
mother's  service  in  helping  Hannah  Duston  to  kill 
"  divers  Indians."  He  says  his  mother  was  "  kept  a 
prisoner  for  a  considerable  time,''  and  "  in  their  re- 
turn home  (they)  past  thro  the  utmost  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  suffered  distressing  want  being  almost 
starved  before  they  could  return  to  their  dwelling." 
Neff  was  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  aid 
of  his    petition,    Mrs.     Bradley   made  the    following 
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deposition  which  establishes  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  taken  prisoner  March  15,  1697,  witii  Mrs. 
Duston,  and  traveled  with  her  at  least  as  far  as 
Pennacook  : 

"  The  deposition  of  tlie  Wiiioiv  Hannah  Bradley,  of  Haverhill,  of  full 
age,  who  testifieth  find  saith  that  about  forty  years  past  the  said  Hannah 
together  ivith  the  widow  Mary  Neff  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indiana 
and  carried  togetlier  into  captivity  and  above  penny  Cook  the  deponent 
was,  by  the  Indians,  forced  to  tra\el  further  than  the  rest  of  the  Cap- 
tives, and  the  next  night  but  one,  there  came  to  us  one  Squaw,  whosaid 
that  Hannah  Duston  and  the  aforesaid  Mary  Neff  assisted  in  killing  the 
Indians  of  her  Wigwam,  except  herself  and  a  boy,  herself  escaping  very 
narrowly,  shewing,  to  myself  and  others,  seven  wounds  as  she 
said  with  a  Ilatcliet  on  her  head,  which  wounds  were  given  her  when 
the  rest  were  killed,  and  fuithor  saith  not.  her 

Hannah    X    Bradlky." 
mark 

August  4,  1704,  Joseph  Page  and  Bartholomew 
Heath  were  killed  at  Haverhill  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  lad  with  them  had  a  narrow  escape. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  Indian  alarms  was  such 
that  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  petition  the 
assembly  for  abatement  of  that  year's  taxes.  The 
next  year  a  constant  watch  was  kept  day  and  night. 
In  June  Governor  Dudley  directed  Colonel  Salton- 
stall  to  "  detach  twenty  able  soldiers  of  the  Ivewbury 
militia,  and  have  them  rendezvous  at  Haverhill  on 
July  fifth."  These  orders  were  given,  and  July  17th 
Saltonstall  writes  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Noyes, 
of  Newbury,  a  severe  letter,  complaining  of  the  phys- 
ique of  the  "able  soldiers,"  sent  as  "a  considerable 
number  of  them  appeared  to  be  but  boys  or  children, 
and  not  fit  for  service,  blind,  in  part,  and  deaf  and 
cross-handed."  August  4th  he  writes  again  to  Noyes 
in  the  same  strain. 

"  Some  idea,"  Chase  truly  says,  "  of  the  dangers 
and  alarms  of  those  years,  and  the  great  exei-tions 
made  for  the  security  of  the  frontier  towns,  may  be 
had  from  the  large  number  of  soldiers  ferried  across 
the  Merrimac  at  a  single  place.  Griffin's  Ferry,  oppo- 
site the  present  village." 

In  1707  Griffin  would  appear  to  have  ferried  over, 
at  different  times,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  men 
and  nearly  as  many  horses  ;  in  1708  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  and  thirty-one  horses. 

June  24,  1707,  Joseph  and  Ebenezer  Page,  sons  of 
Joseph,  were  killed  in  Haverhill.  In  August  anoth- 
er attack  was  made,  in  which  Nathan  Simonds,  of 
this  town,  and  Jonathan  Marsh,  of  Salem,  were 
wounded. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1708  intelligence  was  sent  to 
Governor  Dudley  at  Boston  that  a  French  and  In- 
dian force,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men,  was 
about  marching  for  some  one  of  our  frontier  settle- 
ments. Upon  the  receipt  of  this  news,  he  "ordered 
guards  in  the  most  exposed  places  of  both  his  prov- 
inces." Four  hundred  Massachusetts  militia  were 
posted  in  New  Hampshire.  A  patrol  was  kept  up 
from  King-ton  to  Dover,  and  scouts  were  continu- 
ally upon  the  move.  To  Haverhill  were  sent  about 
forty    men,   commanded   by   three   Salem    officers — 


Major,  afterward  Colonel,  Turner  (a  principal  mer- 
chant of  that  place,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  council).  Captain  Price  and  Captain  Gardner. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  posted  in  the 
frontier  bouses  and  the  garrisons.  The  following  is 
the  French  account  of  the  Canadian  expedition.  It 
is  copied  from  Father  Charlevoix's  "History  of  New 
France."  "This  expedition  had  been  decided  upon 
in  a  great  council  held  at  Montreal  with  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  Christian  Indians  settled  in  the  colony, 
and  other  Abenaquis  were  to  join  with  a  hundred 
picked  Canadians,  besides  a  great  number  of  volun- 
teers, chiefly  officers  in  our  troops,  making  in  all  four 
hundred  men.  Messieurs  de  St.  Ours  des  Ciiaillons 
and  Hertel  de  Rouville  were  to  command  the  French, 
and  the  Sieur  Boucher  de  la  Perriere  was  to  lead  the 
Indians.  As  it  was  important  to  keep  the  project 
secret  till  the  moment  when  the  warriors  should  start 
and  to  march  rapidly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two 
first  named  commandants  should  proceed  by  the 
St.  Francis  River  with  the  Algonquins,  the  Abena- 
quis of  Bekancourt,  and  the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  and 
that  La  Perriere  with  the  Iroquois  should  go  by  Lake 
Champlain  :  that  all  should  meet  at  LakeNikisipigue 
(Winnipisiogee),  where  the  Indians  bordering  on 
Acadia  were  to  be  at  the  appointed  time.  Various 
incidents  well-nigh  defeated  the  expedition,  and  de- 
layed the  march  of  the  warriors.  At  last,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  they  started;  but  Des  Chaillons  and  Rou- 
ville, on  reaching  the  St.  Francis,  learned  that  the 
Hurons  had  turned  back,  because  one  of  their  men 
had  been  accidentally  killed,  apparently  while  hunt- 
ing, the  rest  believing,  from  this,  th?t  the  expedition 
would  be  disastrous.  The  Iroquois,  whom  La  Per- 
riere was  conducting  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
soon  followed  this  example,  under  the  pretext  that 
some  of  them  were  sick,  and  that  the  malady  might 
easily  spread  through  the  whole  force. 

"  De  Vaudreuil  (Governor  of  Canada),  to  whom  the 
commandants  wrote,  communicating  this  desertion 
and  asking  his  orders,  replied  that  even  if  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Abenaquis  of  Bekancourt  should  also 
abandon  them,  they  should  nevertheless  keep  on  and 
make  a  dash  at  some  isolated  place,  rather  than  return 
without  doing  something.  Des  Chaillons  imparted 
this  letter  to  the  Indians,  who  swore  that  they  would 
follow  wherever  he  might  lead  them.  They  accord- 
ingly set  out  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  after 
marching  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by  imprac- 
ticable roads,  reached  Lake  Nikisipigue,  but  found  no 
Abenaquis  there  from  the  Acadian  border,  those 
Indians  having  been  obliged  to  turn  their  arm.s 
elsewhere. 

"  They  then  re.wlved  to  march  against  a  village 
called  Hewreuil  (Haverhill),  composed  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  well-built  houses,  with  a  fort,  in  which  the 
Governor  resided.  This  fort  had  a  garrison  of  thirty 
soldiers  and  there  were  at  least  ten  in  each  house. 
These  troops  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  place,  having 
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been  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New  England,  wlio,  on 
liearhig  of  the  man.'h  of  the  Frencli,  liatl  sentsimihir 
detaehnietits  to  all  the  towns  of  that  district. 

"Our  braves  were  not  dismayed  on  learning  that  the 
enemy  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  no 
longer  trusting  to  a  surprise  resolved  to  make  it  up 
in  valor.  They  rested  quietly  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  one  hour  after  sunrise,  drew  up  in  bat- 
tle array.  Houville  made  a  short  tiddress  to  the 
French  to  exhort  all  who  had  any  quarrels  with  each 
other  to  be  reconciled  sincerely  and  embrace,  as  they 
all  did.  They  then  prayed  and  marched  against  the 
fort.  Here  they  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
at  last  entered  sword  in  hand  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the 
houses  were  al.-o  well  defended  and  met  the  same  fate. 
About  a  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  in  these 
attacks  ;  many  others,  too  slow  in  leaving  the  fort  and 
houses,  were  burned  in  them,  and  the  number  of 
jirisoncrs  was  large.  There  was  no  booty,  as  no 
thought  was  given  to  it  till  everything  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  Moreover,  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  heard  in  all  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lo^t  in  securing 
their  retreat. 

"It  was  conducted  with  great  onirr,  no  one  having 
more  provisions  than  were  needed  for  the  homeward 
march.  This  precaution  was  even  more  necessary 
than  they  imagined.  Our  men  had  scarcely  go]ie  half 
a  league,  when,  on  entering  a  wood,  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  formed  by  seventy  men,  who,  before  un- 
covering themselves,  fired  every  man  his  shot.  Our 
braves  stood  this  volley  without  flinching,  and  fortu- 
nately it  did  no  great  damage.  Meanwhile  all  behind 
was  full  of  horse  and  foot,  in  close  pursuit,  and  there 
was  no  course  but  to  trample  down  those  who  had 
just  fired  on  them. 

"  They  look  tliis  course  without  hesitation  ;  each  one 
threw  down  his  stock  of  provisions  and  almost  all  his 
baggage  and  without  losing  time  with  fire-arms  at 
once  rushed  to  close  quarters.  The  English,  taken 
aback  by  this  sudden  attack  from  men  whom  they 
supposed  they  had  thrown  into  confusion,  were 
routed  themselves  and  could  not  rally  ;  so  that,  except 
ten  or  twelve  who  escaped  by  flight,  all  were  killed 
or  taken. 

"  Nescambionit  (an  Indian  warrior  whom  the  Eng- 
lish writers  I'all  Assacanibuit),  who  had  returned  Iron. 
France  the  year  before,  always  fought  near  the  com- 
mandants, performing  wonders  with  a  sabre  presented 
to  him  by  the  King.  lie  received  a  musket-ball  in 
the  foot.  In  the  two  actions  we  had  eighteen  men 
wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen  killed — 
among  the  last,  two  young  oflicers  of  great  promise, 
Ilertel  de  Chambly  (Kouville's  brother)  and  Ver- 
chcres.  During  the  last  combat,  several  of  the  pris- 
oners lakeu  at  the  attack  on  Hewreuil  (Haverhilli 
csea|>ed. 

"All  the  rest  praised  highly  the  kind  Irealnient 
shown    them    by    their   captors    during    the    retreat, 


which  was  efl'ected  without  accident,  after  the  en- 
counter just  mentioned,  and  various  incidents,  related 
of  some  of  the  nlflrrrs  and  volunteers,  were  more 
honorable  to  tlirm  tlian  the  signal  i)roofs  tlu-y  liad 
given  of  their  bravery.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
them,  because  I  was  at  Montreal,  at  the  very  port, 
when  the  party  landed  there  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Great  praise  was  given  especially  to  the 
Sieur  Dupuys,  son  of  the  Lieutenant  Particulier,  of 
Quebec,  who  had  carried  his  humanity  so  far  as  to 
carry  the  daughter  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  Hew- 
reuil a  good  part  of  the  way,  the  girl  being  almost 
unable  to  walk. 

"The  inaction  of  the  English  youth,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  French,  surprised  men  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  was  asked  the  reason.  His 
answer  revealed  the  true  cause  of  the  remissness  of 
the  Iroquois  led  by  La  Perriere  on  his  last  expedition. 
This  man  said  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  young 
men  of  bis  nation  that  they  had  not  raised  war-par- 
ties against  the  French  this  year ;  that  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  most  alert  had  asked  and  obtained 
leave  of  the  Governor-General  of  New  England,  but 
that  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  marching,  they  re- 
ceived counter-orders  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Albany  to  his  general. 

"  In  this  letter,  he  added,  the  Governor  stated  that 
he  had  just  gained  control  of  the  Christian  Iroquois, 
who  had  assured  him  that  no  Indian  would  ever 
again  take  the  war  path  against  the  English  ;  that  it 
was  thus  useless  to  go  to  any  expense  to  attack  the 
French,  who,  reduced  to  their  own  forces,  were  in  no 
position  to  undertake  anything,  so  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  English  colonies  would  hence- 
fiirth  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity,  which  was  all  they 
desired. 

"This  same  prisoner  al<o  said  that  it  was  believed  at 
Hewreuil  (Haverhill)  and  all  the  cantons,  that 
the  I'arty  that  laid  waste  thai  village  was  merely 
a  detachment  from  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
of  which  the  main  body  was  not  far  off;  that  the 
same  thing  w.as  said  at  Boston  and  that  throughout 
New  England  they  were  constantly  under  arms, 
which  exhausted  the  people  greatly.  It  was  ascer- 
tained from  another  prisoner  that  the  Governor  of 
Albany  had  recently  made  considerable  presents  to 
the  Christian  Iroquois." 

It  would  appear  that  the  French  Giivernor-(.Teneral 
of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vau<lreuil,  whilst  sending 
his  detachments  of  French  and  Indians  against  the 
English  settlements  in  New  England,  had  |)ursued  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  Peter  Schuyler,  whom 
Charlevoix  calls  the  Governor  of  Albany.  He  was 
accordingly  much  disgusted  to  find  that  Schuyler  had 
been  intriguing  with  the  Catholic  Indians  and  had 
warned  Governor  Dudley  of  the  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  attack  on  Haverhill.  Charlevoix  con- 
tinues: "On  his  side,  the  Governor-Cteueral  com- 
plained    warmly   to   the   Governor   of    Albany    that 
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while  he  left  his  district  and  all  New  York  undis- 
turbed, out  of  consideration  for  the  Dutch  and  for 
him  personally,  and  this  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
Iroquois  to  a  neutrality  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
English  colonies  than  to  New  Y'ork,  he  (Schuyler) 
not  only  kept  constantly  stimulating  the  cantons  to 
take  up  arms,  but  was  building  a  fort  in  the  Mohawk 
canton,  and  laboring  to  debauch  from  him  the 
Indians  domiciliated  in  the  centre  of  the  French 
colony," 

October  8,  1708,  about  three  weeks  after  the  return 
of  the  Haverhill  expedition  to  Canada,  Schuyler  re- 
plied to  Vaudreuil :  "  As  for  the  belt  which  I  sent 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  part 
in  this  war,  carried  on  against  the  government  of  Bos- 
ton, I  must  avow  the  fact,  but  I  was  impelled  to  it  by 
Christian  charity.  I  could  not  help  believing  it  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  neighbor  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
these  barbarous  and  pagan  cruelties,  which  have  been 
but  too  often  perpetrated  on  the  unhappy  people  of 
that  province."  "  Petre  Schuiler,"  comments  Father 
Charlevoix,  "  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  here  ex- 
pressed only  his  real  sentiments ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  that  part  of  America  to  know  that  it  was 
the  English  who  drove  us  to  the  stern  necessity  of 
letting  our  Indians  act  as  New  England  did  theirs. 
He  could  not  be  in  ignorance  of  the  horrors  to  which 
the  Iroquois  had  gone  at  their  instigation  during  the 
last  war;  that  even  at  Boston  the  French  and  Aben- 
aquis  held  as  prisoners  were  treated  with  an  inhu- 
manity little  inferior  to  the  cruelties  of  which  he 
complained  so  bitterly.  ...  It  was  also  easy 
to  prove  that  neither  the  French  nor  their  Indians 
had  ever  resorted  to  the  cruelties  he  reproached  them 
with,  except  in  retaliation  ;  and  that  before  determin- 
ing to  resort  to  this  means  to  stop  the  barbarities 
used  by  the  Iroquois  to  our  officers,  our  missionaries 
and  our  settlers,  and  the  ill  treatment  to  which  the 
Bostoners  subjected  our  allies  and  our  own  people, 
the  most  illustrious  in  New  France  had  long  been 
allowed  to  shed  unavailiog  tears."     .     .     . 

"  It  was  not  only  in  Canada  that  the  English 
sought  to  turn  against  us  the  Indians,  whose  esteem 
and  affection  we  were  always  more  successful  than 
themselves  in  securing." 

In  this  manner,  the  accomplished  Jesuit  presents 
the  French  side  of  the  issue  of  responsibility  for 
Indian  atrocities.  And  having  now  read  the  enemy's 
account  of  the  descent  upon  Haverhill,  let  us  turn  to 
that  transmitted  to  us  by  the  English  writers  and 
local  tradition.  Discrepancies  will  of  course  be  ob- 
served. Charlevoix  received  his  narrative  from  the 
returning  Frenchmen,  who  doubtless  magnified  their 
own  exploits.  Besides,  the  Engli.sh  accounts  are  con- 
fused and  difficult  to  reconcile.  People  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  and  are  familliar  with  its 
literature,  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  not  a 
clear  narrative  of  thi.s  affair,  which  happened  in   the 


gray  of  the  morning  in  an  obscure  frontier  hamlet, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 

Thus,  Charlevoix  says  the  attack  was  made  "  one 
hour  after  sunrise."  The  local  accounts  say  that  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  20,  1708,  at  break  of  day, 
the  French  and  Indians  passed  the  frontier  garrisons 
undiscovered  and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound  by 
John  Keezar,  who  was  returning  from  Amesbury. 
John  Keezar  was  a  wandering  cobbler,  the  son  of 
John  Keezar  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  attack  of 
March  15,  1G97.  The  original  pound,  as  we  know, 
stood  near  the  meeting-house.  In  1773  the  town 
voted  "to  build  a  stone  pound  in  the  corner  of  the 
parsonage  pasture,  near  Captain  Fames."  This  pound 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  about  midway 
between  White  and  Fourth.  Probably  the  pound  of 
1708  may  have  stood  lower  down, but  near  the  present 
lir)e  of  Main  Street.  Keezar  ran  into  the  village  and 
alarmed  the  sleeping  and  unguarded  inhabitants  by 
firing  his  gun  near  the  meeting-house.  Another  ac- 
count assigns  the  honor  of  discovery  to  one  Hutchins 
who  was  out  stealing  milk.  Still  another  to  a  young 
man,  who  went  up  on  the  common  to  catch  his  horse, 
for  an  early  start  (on  the  Sabbath  !)  for  a  distant  town, 
but  who  unluckily  went  to  hide  his  sweetheart  before 
he  told  the  people.  An  old  tradition  says  that  the 
assailants  came  down  along  the  present  line  of  Con- 
cord Street,  east  of  Round  Pond.  Upon  that  route 
they  would  have  shunned  the  garrison  houses,  a-nd 
would  be  quite  likely  to  come  within  the  observa- 
tion of  John  Keezar,  returning  from  Amesbury.  At 
any  rate,  they  speedly  whirled  into  the  village,  utter- 
ing wild  yells,  with  shrill  whistling,  and  dressed  in 
hideous  war-paint.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French- 
men, who  so  easily  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
Indian  habits  and  thus  acquired  the  extraordinary 
control  over  them  to  which  Charlevoix  alludes, 
frequently  adopted  the  Indian  war-dress.  Nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  horrible  and  distracting.  No 
wonder  the  savages  seemed  like  red  demons  to  our 
ancestors.  The  first  victim  was  Mrs.  Smith,  shot 
whilst  flying  from  her  house  to  a  garrison.  The 
enemy  broke  up  into  small  parties,  to  do  their  bloody 
work  more  quickly  and  effectually.  There  was  no 
fort  and  they  attacked  none. 

The  first  assault  was  made  at  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  Rolfe,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  present 
Main  and  Summer  Streets,  where  the  venerable  Dr. 
MosesNichols  lives(1888)  The  house  was  garrisoned 
by  three  soldiers,  who  behaved  like  poltroons,  and  who 
even,  it  is  said,  begged  their  foes  for  mercy,  which 
they  did  not  deserve  and  did  not  get. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  an  athletic  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
awakened  by  the  savage  yells,  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
placed  his  back  against  the  entrance  door,  which  the 
enemy  were  trying  to  break  in.  Calling  in  vain  on 
his  guard  for  help,  he  was  wounded  in  the  elbow  by  a 
ball  passing  through  the  door.  Still  he  resisted  till, 
finding  the   door  giving  way,   he    ffed  through    the 
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house  and  out  at  the   haik-door.      Tin 

took  liiiu  at  the  \w\\   ami  gave    liiin 

with  their  tomahawks.     ."5  iiue  r.ived   over   the   Imuse 

for  jihiuder  and  vietini.-".     .Mrs.  Kolle  was  kiUrd  by  a 

hateliet  stroke  in  the  hrain,  and   her   youuffest  ehild, 

Mchitabel,  an  infant,    snatehed    Ironi    her  |)roteetiiij; 

arms,  wa-s  dashed  against  a  stone  near  the  liou.se  door. 

Hagar,  supposed  to  have  been  a  negro  slave,  saved 
by  her  courage  and  dexterity  two  of  the  liolfe 
children — Mary,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  and  lilizabeth, 
wlio,  three  days  later,  attained  her  nintli  year.  At 
the  first  alarm  Hagar  took  the  children  into  the 
cellar,  covered  them  with  tnlis  and  then  hid  herself. 
The  enemy  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  cellar  and  even 
trod  upon  the  fo(^t  of  one  of  the  girls  who  had  the 
resolution  not  to  cry  out.  They  drank  from  the  milk- 
pans,  dashed  them  uiion  the  cellar  floor,  and  took 
meat  from  the  barrel  lieliind  which  Hagar  was 
crouched.  In  after-years  these  girls  were  accounted 
remarkable  women.  Mary  married  Colonel  Estes 
Hatch,  of  Dorchester.  Elizabeth  married  Rev. Samuel 
Checkley,  of  Boston,  minister  of  the  New  South 
(Church  Green).  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Sam  Adams,  the  patriot,  and  John  ].,othrop  Motley, 
the  historian,  was  one  of  her  descendants.  There  were 
two  other  children — Renjamin  and  Francis,  aged 
respectively  twelve  and  si.\  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  December  22,  ITiio,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives granted  to  Benjamin  Rolfe,  for  himself  and 
other  children,  heirs  of  Benjamin  Rolfe,  a  plot  of 
land  in  Lunenburgh,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  acres 
and  not  to  interfere  with  any  former  grant.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  and 
losses  of  the  family  in  the  descent  on  Haverhill. 

Anna  Whittaker,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  probably  in 
attendance  as  nurse  to  Mrs.  Rolfe,  hid  herself  in  an 
apple  chest,  under  ihestairs.  She  lived  to  be  seventy- 
four  years  old,  was  a  famous  midwife,  was  twiiT 
married,  and  at  her  death  had  one  hundre<l  and 
twelve  descendants.  She  probably  often  told  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  escape,  and  it  seems  likely  that  in 
her  old  age  she  dreamed  that  she  had  saved  Mary 
and  Elizabeth's  lives;  but  the  laurels  of  poor  black 
Hagar  were  not  thus  to  be  stripped  from  her. 

Thomas  Hartshorne  lived  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house — the  new  one,  on  the  Common,  now 
City  Hall  Park.  He  and  two  .sons  were  shot  just 
after  leaving  the  house,  and  a  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  came  out  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshorne 
and  the  rest  of  the  children,  save  one,  escaped  notice 
by  going  into  the  cellar,  closing  the  trap-door  over 
them.  The  enemy  swarmed  through  the  house  for 
plunder,  and  finding  an  infant  on  a  bed  in  the  garret, 
threw  it  out  of  the  window,  on  a  pile  of  clapboards. 
It  was  picked  up  unconscious  when  all  was  over. 
When  this  infant  had  become  a  man  of  lofty  stature 
and  great  strength,  the  neighbors  used  to  joke  him, 
saying  that  the  Indians  sltiiited  him  when  they  threw 
him  from  the  garret  window. 


Lieut.  John  Jidmson  lived  where  his  descendant, 
Bailey  Bartlett,  lived,  and  the  K.xclKinge  Building  on 
Water  Street  now  is.  When  a  party  of  the  enemy 
nuide  their  appearance,  he  and  his  wile  were  standing 
in  the  doorway  ;  with  them  was  Ruth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Jcdmson  2d  (son  ot  his  son,  Lieut.  John,  2d)  who  had 
in  her  arms  a  babe  a  year  old.  Johnson  and  his  wile 
were  shot  down  where  they  stood,  and  Ruth  Johnson, 
flying  through  the  house,  was  killed  in  the  garden  at 
the  rear,  wdiere  the  Csgood  block  stands.  'J'ladilion 
says  that  the  babe  was  found,  clinging  to  the  dead 
mother's  breast.  Johnson  was  a  deacon  and  the  town 
records  show  that  he  was  a  useful  and  re>iiected  citi- 
zen. Chase  says  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  the  famous  author  of 
the  "  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour," 
before  ipioted.  This  would  he  "  important,  if  true," 
as  a  distinguished  antiquary  used  to  observe;  but 
Chase  gives  no  evidence  in  supjiort  of  the  suggestion.' 
Edward  Johnson  came  over  with  Wiiithrop  in  1(J30. 
Returning  to  England  a  little  while,  he  was  in 
Charlestown  for  a  few  years  (l(53G-42),  and  then  be- 
came the  chief  founder  of  W(d)urn.  Deacon  John 
Johnson  was  the  original  blacksmith,  who  came  to 
Haverhill  in  1658.  He  was  seventy-tivc  (75)  years  old, 

Mr.  Silvers'  house,  within  ten  rods  of  the  meeting- 
house, was  rifled  and  burned.  The  watch-house,  on 
Main  Street,  built  seven  years  before,  was  attacked 
but  sueceasfully  defended. 

The  house  of  Captain  Simon  Wainwright,  the  mer- 
chant, stood  directly  opposite  the  Winter  Street  meet- 
ing-house. He  was  shot  at  the  first  assault.  Mrs. 
Wainwright  unbarred  the  doors  and  admitted  the  as- 
sailants. Alter  a  little  parley,  she  left  them  under  the 
pretense  of  procuring  them  money,  and  escaped 
with  all  her  children,  save  a  daughter  who  was  taken 
captive.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the 
chambers,  and  made  a  resolute  defense,  driving  off 
their  assailants.  They  made  an  inetfectual  attempt 
to  lire  the  house,  but  took  with  them  three  prisoners. 
Meantime,  the  soldiers  killed  from  the  windows  two 
Indians,  ndio  were  skulking  behind  a  rock  while  they 
fired.  Buried  in  the  field,  the  floods  exixised  their 
bones  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Swan's  house  stood  on  White's  lot,  near  the  Winter 
Street  meeting-house.  The  old  Revolutionary  soldier, 
Captain  Nehemiah  Emerson,  used  to  tell  the  tale  of 
its  defense,  as  he  got  it  from  his  grandfather,  who,  on 
the  day  of  the  great  fray,  lived  in  the  garrison  house 
of  hU  father,  Jonathan  Emerson.  The  Swans  had 
children,  in  whose  defense  and  their  own,  they  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  Two  Indians 
attempted  to  break  down  the  door,  which  they  had 
barricaded  with  their  bodies.  Hard  pressed,  Mr. 
Swan,  a  timid  man,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  yield 


'  It  lit  not  true.  St.  Jolin  Jolmsnii  was  oldtst  uon  of  Williiirn  .lolinsnii, 
of  Cliiirlcslowu.  He  WHS  born  in  Kngluud  in  lii:i3  hu.1  cauif  in  liis 
niolliiT'siirmii  to  Cluirlestowu  tlio  ne.M   year.     Suo  "Genealogiciil  Hogiu- 
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and  not  exasperate  the  foe.  But  Mrs.  Swan  was  res- 
olute, and  when  the  foremost  Indian  was  forcing 
his  way  in,  slie  ran  her  spit,  three  feet  long,  through 
his  body.  The  disheartened  savages  retreated  spir- 
itless, but  wliether  spilless  or  not,  the  chronicles  do 
not  vouchsafe  to  tell  us. 

Simon  Wainwright,  as  we  have  mentioned,  came 
from  Ipswich.  His  father,  Francis,  was  famous  for 
his  exploit  in  the  Pequot  War,  when,  being  attacked 
by  two  Indians,  and  breaking  the  stock  of  his  gun, 
he  killed  them  both  with  the  barrel.  Simon  was  an 
influential  and  very  prosperous  citizen.  In  those 
days  the  traders  were  likely  to  get  what  ready  money 
there  was  about.  Was  the  rumor  of  it  so  great  that 
even  the  Canadians  had  heard  of  it  who  asked  his 
wii'e  for  money  ?  There  was  a  story  that  he  had  a 
great  chest  packed  tightly  with  Spanish  dollars.  He 
buried  a  good  many  of  his  dollars  in  his  life-time, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  digging  at  different 
times  to  find  it,  but  in  vain.  For  the  information  of 
treasure-seekers,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  mention 
here  that  the  dollars  will  be  found  in  the  space 
"bounded  by  Little  River  on  the  south  and  west) 
Winter  Street  on  the  north,  and  the  easterly  line  of 
the  lots  on  the  easterly  side  of  Emerson  Street  on 
the  east." 

April  29,  1710,  Widow  Mary  Wainwright  petition- 
ed the  General  Court  from  Haverhill  to  take  some 
care  for  the  redemption  of  her  daughter,  "  a  long 
time  in  captivity  with  the  French  of  Canada,"  "be- 
fore Canada  be  so  endeared  to  her  that  I  shall  never 
have  my  daughter  more."  The  indorsement  on  the 
petition  is:  "In  the  House  of  Representatives 
read  and  recommended  12th  June."  May  not  this 
captive  girl  have  been  "  the  daughter  of  the  King's 
Lieutenant,"  whom  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  according  to 
Charlevoix  carried  "  a  good  part  of  the  way"  7 

Nathan  Simon's  house  was  attacked  and  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  l^y  a  ball.  He  shot  two  Indians 
and  the  attacking  party  retired. 

Sibley,  the  late  well-known  antiquarian  of  Harvard 
College,  states  in  his  history  of  Union,  Me.,  that  there 
was  a  tradition  of  the  Sibley  family  that  Samuel 
Sibley,  the  ancestor,  was  killed  by  the  meeting-house. 
Sibley,  was  from  Salem  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
soldiers  under  Major  Turner. 

These  various  attacks  were  made  about  the  same 
time  by  separate  small  detachments  of  the  invaders. 

One  of  them  had  set  fire  to  the  rear  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  constructed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  so 
great  an  effort.  Its  loss  would  have  been  almost 
irreparable.  Fortunately,  a  wholesome  diversion 
occurred  just  at  this  time.  Mr.  Davis,  a  bold  and 
quick-witted  man,  going  behind  Mr.  Rolfe's  barn, 
which  was  near  the  house,  struck  violently  with  a 
great  club,  and  with  outcries  and  words  of  command, 
.shouted,  "  Come  on  !  Come  on  !  We  will  have  them." 
The  stragglers  still  remaining  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  house 
took  alarm  and,  after  a  hasty  and  fruitless  attempt  to 


fire  it,  ran  forth  crying:  "The  English  are  come." 
Doubtless  the  raiders  had  been  warned  by  their 
leaders  that  their  success  depended  upon  a  surprise, 
and  the  work  must  be  rapid  on  account  of  the  soldiers 
in  garrison  houses  at  their  rear.  And  about  this 
time  Major  Turner  actually  arriving  with  his  company 
of  soldiers,  the  whole  force  commenced  a  rapid  re- 
treat, taking  with  them  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Mirick  says  the  retreat  commenced  about  sunrise. 
The  opportune  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  others,  put  out  the  flames  and 
saved  the  building.  The  Sibley  tradition  declares 
that  Samuel,  the  ancestor,  was  killed  while  throwing 
water  here.  It  might  have  been  a  last,  straggling 
shot. 

The  town  was  now  roused  and  taking  to  arms. 
Joseph  Bradley  (probably  the  commander  of  the 
North  garrison)  collected  a  small  party  and  secured 
the  medicine  box  and  packs  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  The 
spot  is  said  to  have  been  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
house  of  Deacon  Carleton,  in  the  West  Parish,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  place  where  the  subsequent 
fight  took  place. 

Captain  Samuel  Ayer,  a  strong  and  fearless  man, 
collected  a  party  of  about  twenty  men  and  pursued 
the  enemy,  coming  up  with  and  attacking  them  as 
they  were  about  entering  the  woods,  when  they  faced 
about  and  gave  battle.  Captain  Ayer  was  soon  rein- 
forced by  another  party,  led  by  his  son,  making  the 
whole  number  of  townsmen  about  sixty  or  seventy. 
After  a  smart  fight  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  they 
retook  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  French  force 
retreated  in  haste,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead 
on  the  field.  Mirick  declares  that  their  suft'erings 
were  so  great,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  packs 
and  the  consequent  want  of  food,  that  many  of  the 
Frenchmen  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners ;  and 
some  of  their  own  captives  were  dismissed  with  a 
message  that  if  they  were  pursued,  the  rest  should  be 
put  to  death.  Probably  there  were  some  stragglers 
in  the  rapid  retreat;  and  we  have  seen  that  Charle- 
voix admits  the  escape  of  "  several  "  of  their  prison- 
ers "  during  the  last  combat." 

The  French  account  states  also  that  their  people 
threw  down  their  packs  of  provisions  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  last  fight  with  greater  ease,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  packs  having  been  left  behind  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  taken  by  the  English. 
Mirick  claims  that  the  French  left  thirty  of  their 
number  dead,  in  both  engagements,  and  many  were 
wounded  whom  they  carried  with  them.  Perhaps 
some  Indians  were  killed  of  whom  no  exact  roster 
was  made.  Governor  Dudley,  in  his  address  to  the 
Assembly,  says  :  "  We  might  have  done  more  against 
them  if  we  had  followed  their  tracks."  This  might 
well  be.  The  French  were  in  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion, at  such  an  immense  distance  from  home.  The 
attack  had  been  a  bold  one  and  thev  were  fortunate 
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they  did  iml  \):\y  a  tiTiiliU'  pfiuilty,  in  tlicir  retreat 
being  eiit  oil' entirely. 

One  may  conjeeliue  that  each  party  had  seen 
enough  ol'  the  other. 

Captain  Aver  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  before 
the  reinfbreing  party  arrived.  He  wasshot  in  thegroin, 
and  bled  so  prolnsely  hi.s  son  did  not  reeognize  him. 
Captain  Aver  was  a  deaeon,  also  oni-  ol'  the  select- 
men, and  an  aelive,  resolute  and  worthy  man.  He 
lived  near  I'lug  I'ond. 

The  local  historians  make  the  number  of  killed  be- 
longing to  Haverhill  as  si.xteeii, — "Sir.  Uolfe,  wife  ami 
child,  .Airs.  Smith,  Thomas  Hartshorne  and  three  sons, 
Lieut.  Johnson  and  his  wife  ( 'atherine,  Capt.  Wain- 
wright,  Capt.  Ayer,  .lohn  Dallon,  Kutli,  wife  of  Thos. 
Ayer,  with  one  daughter,  and  Kulh,  wife  of  Thomas 
Johnson  1^(1.  I'robably  aiioul  tlie  same  iiundjer  were 
carried  away  as  prisoners. 

.losepli  I'.artlett,  of  Newbury,  about  twenty-two 
yearsold,  who  wasstati(jned  as  a  soldierat  Capt.  Wain- 
wright's  house,  w'as  taken  prisoner,  and  after  his 
return  from  Canada  publislied  a  very  interesting 
account  of  liis  adventures.  He  was  absent  over  four 
years.  The  (ieneral  Court  allowed  him  ,£2<(  I.').?,  for 
his  charges  and  e-Xjienses.  He  was  taken  in  tlie  Wain- 
wright  house,  in  comjiauy  with  Mary  Wainwright  and 
another  s(jldier  named  Xewmarsh.  Soon  alter  the 
retreat  began  a  Salem  soldier  named  Lindall  was 
knocked  in  the  head.  The  attack  by  Capt.  .\yer's 
party  so  demoralized  the  French  that  they  broke  up 
into  small  |iarlies.  wdiicb  did  iiol  unite  again  for  three 
days.  During  that  time  they  traveUd  hard.  When 
they  readied  Lake  Winnipiseogi'c,  tlie  Frciicli  and 
Indians separateil.  L'artlelt  was  taken  by  the  Indians. 
However  it  may  have  been  with  the  former,  the  In- 
dians siiU'ered  for  lack  of  food.  I'.artlett  seems  to  have 
had  his  share  of  what  was  going.  He  appears  not  to 
have  Iieen  treated  unkindly,  except  by  the  squaws. 
Perhaps  the  Indian  women  may  have  hated  the  Eng- 
lish, against  whom  their  husbands  fought  ami  at 
whose  hands  they  sometimes  fell,  as  the  English 
women  hated  the  Indians.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians 
treated  their  captives  tolerably  well,  except  in  case  of 
sudden  jirovocation  or  terror.  This  was  ordinarily  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  they  intended  to  .sell  them  fo  Ibi- 
French  for  servants.  The  aged,  sick  and  iiilanl>,  wilb 
whom  they  did  not  care  to  be  embarraas<Ml,  they  I'er- 
tainly  made  short  and  linital  work  of. 

Pike,  in  his journal,  says  that  "many  soldiers  be- 
longing to  Salem  were  here  slain."  Among  them  was 
William  Coflin,  to  whose  widow,  Sarah,  the  (ieneral 
Court  granted  Ci>,  "  on  account  of  the  remarkable  for- 
wardness and  courage  which  her  husband,  William 
Coffin,  of  Salem,  distinguished  himself  by,  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Haverhill,  where  he  wa.s  slain." 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  comparative  eahn- 
ness  ha<l  arrived,  the  day  was  far  advanced.  It  was 
midsummer  and  sultry,  and  the  dead  must  be  speed- 
ily buried.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  jput  in  earth  where 
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they  fell.  Coflins  could  only  be  made  for  the  most 
important.  In  the  burial-ground  a  huge  pit  was  dug, 
where  several  were  laid  aw:iy  together,  Mr.  Itolfe, 
his  wife  and  cliild,  were  pluril  in  oui' grave,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  ground.  A  respectable  monuTnent 
vpas  erected  to  their  memory,  with  suitable  inserip- 
tions,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  eeiitmy  and  a  half, 
became  illegible.  In  l.Sl.S  an  appropriate  inonmnent 
and  inseripticms  were  erected  by  the  care  oltbe  wom- 
en of  Haverhill,  who  were  engaged  in  restoring  the 
"old  burying  grcjund"  to  a  condition  of  becorjiiiig 
decency.  Tlu'  old  Latin  e]>ilaidi  to  .Mr.  Ibdle  was 
recarved  and  is  as  follows:  '"  Claiiditur  hoc  tiimulo 
corpus  reverendi,  pii,  doetiipie  viri,  lienjamin  Ibdfe, 
eeclesia'  Christi  ([Ua'  est  in  Haverhill,  pastoris  lidelis- 
sinii  :  qui  domi  su:e  ab  hostibiis  barbaic  triieiilatus. 
A  laboribus  suis  requievit  iiiaui'  diei  s.'icia'  cpiietis, 
Aug.  XXIX,  Anno  Domini  .AIDCCVIII,  :etati.s 
sua"  XL  VI.-' 

Samuel  Sewall,  then  judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
entered  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  cjf  ITOo-O-l: 
"  Febr.  8,  a  garrison  house  is  surprised  at  Haverhill 
by  six  or  seven  Indians."  This  was  the  attack  in 
wdiich  Hannah  Bradley  was  taken  prisoner. 

"Lord's  Day,  Aug.  29,  17U.S.  .Vbout  4  i'..\r.  an 
express  brings  the  news,  the  doleful  news  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Haverhill  by  loO  French  and  Indians.  .Air. 
Ivolf  and  his  family  slain,  about  break  of  <lay.  Those 
words  ran  much  in  my  min<l,  I  will  smite  the  Slie|)- 
herd  and  the  sheep  shall  bc.s.-attered.  What  a  dread- 
ful scattering  is  here  of  p'lor  ILiverill  llock,  upon 
the  very  day  they  used  to  have  their  solemn  assem- 
blies I     Capt.  Wainwright  is  slain." 

Jlay  1,  Kj'jr,  the  judge  made  entry:  "Hannah 
Dustan  came  to  see  me  ;  gave  her  part  of  Connecticut 
flax.  She  saith  her  master,  wdiom  she  killed,  formerly 
lived  with  Air.  Ilowlandson  at  Lancaster.  He  told 
her  that  when  be  jirayed  the  English  way,  he  thought 
that  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the  French  way  was 
better.  The  single  man  showed  the  night  before  to 
Sam'l  Lenarson  how  he  used  to  knock  Englishmen  on 
the  head  and  take  off  their  scalps,  little  thinking  that 
the  captives  would  make  some  of  their  lirst  exper- 
iments upon  himself." 

September  2">,  17I»S,  there  was  an  alarm,  but  no  at- 
tack. Colonel  Saltonstall  wrote  the  ( lovernor  and 
('ouncil  on  the  27th  "that  a  party  cjf  the  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty,  were  discovered  in  the 
town  on  Saturday  night,  but  that  he  8<ioii  gave  the 
alarm,  drew  a  number  of  soldiers  together,  and  had 
repelled  and  driven  them  back  without  suffering  any 
lo.ss."  The  Boston  ^'cus  Letter  of  October  4th  says  of 
this  affair, — "Some  few  skulking  Indians  were  dis- 
covered in  the  town  in  the  night,  and  the  alarm  be- 
ing made,  they  were  soon  frighted,  and  drew  off  with- 
out doing  any  mischief." 

October  LSth  Jonathan  ICmerson,  Jonathan  Eatton 
ami  William  .lohnson,  selectmen,  petitii>neil  the  (ien- 
eral C(airt    for  aljateinent  of  a    part  of  the  town  tax. 
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They  set  forth  the  assaults  upon  the  town,  "  damni- 
I'ying  us  to  ye  vakie  of  about  (£)  1000  lb.  beside  (which 
is  more)  loss  of  lives,  thereby  reducing  us  to  great  ex- 
tremity and  distraction,  discouraging  of  hearts  of 
many  amongst  us  who  are  ujton  designs  and  endeav- 
ors to  remove,  whereby  our  condition  is  rendered  in 
some  measure  com|)arable  to  yt  of  David's  &  ye  men 
with  him  when  Ziklag  was  spoiled.  Considering  also 
in  conjunction  therewith  ye  extreem  charges  we 
must  be  exposed  unto  (if  our  town  stands)  in  build- 
ing strong  garrisons.  Now  settling  a  minister,  &c." 
The  court  ordered  an  abatement  of  thirty  pounds 
from  their  tax. 

In  1711  we  lind  that  the  parsonage  house  was  pre- 
pared and  fortijied  at  an  expense  of  £11  H.*.  ()</. 
The  garrisons  and  houses  of  refuge  were  kept  in  or- 
der. A  company  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Saltonstall  were  armed, 
equipped  and  exercised.  June  19,  1710,  the  General 
Court  ordered  these  men  to  be  equipped  with  snow- 
shoes.  Suow-shoes  were  also  supplied  to  the  North 
Militia  Regiment  of  Essex.  Chase  gives  a  list  of  fifty- 
six  of  these  snow-shoe  men  who  lived  in  Haverhill. 

August  27,  1712,  a  foot  company  of  fifty  men  was 
ordered  raised  and  posted  at  Haverhill. 

Queen  Anne's  War  closed  April  13,  1713,  with  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  following  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  at  Portsmouth,  em- 
bracing the  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  St. 
Johns.  By  this  treaty  the  English  were  to  enjoy 
their  old  settlements,  without  claim  or  molestation 
from  the  Indians,  while  the  latter  reserved  their  an- 
cient rights  of  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling.  The 
government  was  to  establish  convenient  trading- 
houses,  where  the  Indians  could  obtain  supplies  with- 
out the  extortion  and  imposition  formerly  common. 
The  next  spring  a  ship  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  ex- 
change prisoners. 

Hutchinson  estimates  that  "  from  1<57')  to  1715 
5000  to  (JOOO  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perished 
by  the  enemy  or  by  distempers  contracted  in  the 
service." 

The  peace  with  the  Indians  did  not  last  long. 
Fresh  troubles  arose  with  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  in 
1717  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  of  1713.  The  Jesuit  priests,  notably  Father 
Ralle,  who  had  his  station  and  mission  chapel  at 
Norridgewock,  were  lield  to  be  responsible  for  stirring 
up  the  Indian  hostilities.  Three  times  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  him.  August  23,  1724,  the  Eng- 
lish surprised  and  destroyed  his  settlement,  and  the 
body  of  the  good  priest  was  left  upon  the  ground 
near  the  cross,  scalped  and  outraged.  Whatever, 
however,  may  be  said  of  Father  Ralle,  his  death 
broke  the  power  of  the  Norridgewocks  and  led  towards 
a  permanent  peace.  Previously,  in  1722,  Rrunswick, 
Me.,  was  destroyed,  and  great  alarm  s]>rang  up  all 
along  the  frontier. 

August   10,   1722,  the  selectmen  were  ordered  "to 


build  a  good  fort  round  Rev.  Mr.  Brown's  house  with 
what  speed  they  could."  The  people  did  not  mean  to 
lose  a  second  good  minister.  The  town  clerk  jour- 
neyed to  Ipswich  on  horseback  to  get  nails  for  the 
fort,  and  two  quarts  of  rum — a  very  moderate  quantity 
— were  used  for  the  raising,  at  an  expense  of  four 
shillings.  In  the  spring  of  1724  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
omnipresent.  They  were  scattered  all  over  the  country 
in  small  parties,  plundering,  uuirdering  and  spread- 
ing terror  in  every  direction.  A  constant  watch  was 
kept.  In  July  Colonel  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  was  di- 
rected to  send  twelve  men  to  Haverhill  and  six  to 
Amesbury,  to  serve  as  scouts.  September  loth 
"John  White,  Capt. ;  Richard  Kimball,  Capt. ;  Jon- 
athan Woodman,  Capt. ;  and  Richard  Haz/.en,  Lieut.," 
wrote  to  the  Governor  from  Haverhill,  strongly  urg- 
ing the  sending  a  strong  party  to  Lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee,  to  surprise  and  utterly  break  up  the  Indians  in 
that  region. 

The  last  important  passage  of  arms  in  these  hos- 
tilities was  at  Pequawket,  or  Pigwacket  (Fryeburg, 
Me.),  in  May,  1725.  The  long  Indian  hostilities  had 
trained  Indian  fighters  among  the  English  as  hardy, 
as  wary  and  cunning  as  the  savages  themselves. 
John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted,  and  rai.sed  a  party  of  volunteers  for  this  expe- 
dition which  numbered  forty-six  men  besides  himself, 
including  a  chaplain  and  surgeon.  The  chaplain 
prayed  morning  and  evening.  He  was  Frye,  of 
Andover,  and  the  doggerel  in  which  his  name  is 
commemorated  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  time: 

"Tht?y  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain. 
He  many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  of  thorn  he  scalped 
While  bullets  round  him  flew." 

Four  of  Lovewell's  men  were  from  Haverhill, — 
Abiel  .\sten,  Ebenezer  Ayer,  Doctor  William  Ayer 
and  Zebediah  Austin.  Asten  was  living  in  1790,  at  a 
great  age,  in  that  part  of  old  Haverhill  now  Salem, 
N.  H.  Austin  lived  in  what  is  now  Methuen.  He 
got  back  too,  for  he  married  in  1729.  These  Haver- 
hill men  probably  joined  Lovewell's  party  here, 
where  the  expedition  was  furnished  with  supplies  by 
John  White,  who  had  charge  of  the  stores  kept  here, 
to  supply  the  soldiers.  They  marched  away  about 
April  27th.  After  the  famous  fight  with  Paugus  and 
his  men  at  Saco  Pond,  only  a  few  wounded,  exhausted 
men  were  left  to  crawl  away.  But  nobody  dared 
hang  upon  their  trail.  After  the  famous  fight  the 
power  of  the  Eastern  Indians  steadily  declined,  and 
the  Abenaki  chiefs  signed,  at  the  Council  chamber  in 
Boston,  December  15,  1725,  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
was  long  respected,  and  other  tribes  acceded  to  it  at 
Falmouth  (I'ortland)  in  1727. 

Even  after  Lovewell's  fight  the  terrors  of  Haver- 
hill continued.  A  scouting-party  was  in  service 
during  September  and  October,  1725.  Joshua  Bailey 
and   Jonathan     Woodman    wrote    to    the    Governor 


August  .".oth  that  luUians  had  recontly  Iuhmi  "lurkintr 
in  the  woods  ;  guns  lieard,  etc."  The  men  were  called 
"eontiuels,''  and  a  line  of  them  were  kept  constantly 
posted  on  the  frontier  of  tlie  town  to  kee|)  watch  and 
give  alarm  if  need  be.  In  17l';!  John  Clement  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  i)aying  the  rent  of  the 
Parsonage  Farm  for  the  previous  year  because  he  had 
been  driven  olf  by  ihc  war. 

^Ve  have  arrived  al  a  li]ue  when  the  troubles  ol' 
the  Haverhill  people,  growing  out  of  hostilities  by 
the  Indians,  were  at  last  drawing  lo  a  close.  TIutc 
were  still  French  and  Inilian  Wars,  and  Haverhill 
men  fought  in  them.  But  the  town  was  now  safe. 
Notwithstanding  the  fear  and  aunoyiUicc  inspired  by 
the  savage,  the  line  of  settlcmcnl  was  moving  t(!  the 
nortli.  Haverhill  ceaseil  to  be  a  frontier  lr>wn  and 
was  itself  protected  by  other  towns. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  foiays  ui>on  Haverhill  was 
told  by  Mirick  in  his  history  of  the  town  with  con- 
siderable vivai'ity.  Sixty  years  ago  a  res])ectable 
amount  of  tradition  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  old 
peojile  still  living,  which  lie  was  fortunate  en(nigh  to 
catch  and  reduce  to]iernianiMit  loriu.  In  the  Westand 
North  Parishes  there  were  tho.se  who,  sittiii'  in  the 
corners  of  the  great  open  fire-i)Iace.s  of  winter  nights, 
had  heard,  with  breathless  attention,  their  graml- 
.sires'  tales  of  how  the   Indian.s  came  down. 

In  IT'.'o  Kev.  Abiel  Abbot  was  ordained  as  minister 
of  the  First  Churcli  in  Haverhill.  He  was  an  admir- 
able scholar  and  a  fine  writer,  with  literary  tastes.  In- 
terested in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  he  set  liimsell' 
speedily  to  do  his  share  towards  preserving  its  annals. 
Judith  Whiting,  who  was  a  big  girl  when  the  great 
descent  was  nuide,  was  still  living.  When  the  Haver- 
hill bridge  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  17il4  the  old 
woman  walked  over  it  unaiiled.  iVIirick  says  she  was 
then  in  her  hundredth  year.  She  failed  to  complete 
the  century,  lacking  twelve  days  when  she  died. 
But  she  was  full  of  the  Indian  lore,  ami  Jlr.  Abbot 
received  its  narratives  from  her  lips  and  reduced 
them  to  writing. 

This  period  in  the  town's  annals  has  been  dealt  with 
with  great,  and  perhaps  disproportioiuite  detail.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  romantic,  but  the  critical  period. 
Tlie  townspeople  often  talke<l  of"  drawingoff," — aban- 
doning their  proi)erty  to  the  savage  foe.  Probably 
tliey  never  really  meant  to  do  that ;  they  were  made 
'if  sterner  stuff'.  But  they  nught  have  been  obliged 
to  go.  An  attack  like  that  of  Hertel  de  Hi>milles, 
made  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  would  almost  have 
externdnated  them.  Tlie  French  commander.s  were 
1. 1  en  of  superior  enterprise  and  skill,  far  abler  than  the 
Kiiglisli.  And  as  Charlevoix  has  truly  told  us,  they, 
'.'.  itii  the  assistance  of  the  astute  and  indefatigable 
li-iiits,  were  much  more  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  Indian  allies.  Tliey  appreciated  the 
Indian  charactter.  They  were  not  disgusted  by  his 
brutal  traits,  or  they  were  mucli  more  successful  in 
concealing  their  disgust.     The  .lesuits  lived  with  their 


converts;   they  ate  and  slept  with  lliiin 
the  good  apostle  Fliot  coiibl  not  do.      11 
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gay  and  contented,  with  bis  Indian    wile  and  liis  cop- 
per-colored   children.       I'nder   Fronlenac    and   Vau- 
dreuil,  Xew  England  was  long  harried  and  tormented. 
Then  the  enterprising  Frenchman  built  a  whole  line 
of  forts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Kivcr  to  the  (iulf  of 
.Mexico  ;  and  until  the  triumphs  (.f  Pitt  and  the  death 
of  .Montcalm,  n]>oii  the  hei-bts  of  .\brabam,  it  was  not 
certain  that  tlie(!aul  would  ri.jt  drive  the  Anglo-Saxon 
into  the  Atlantic  <_)cean.       Tiiie,  the  ICnglishman  was 
driving  his  roots  deep  into  the  soil.     The  Frenchman 
was  full  of  military  fire  and  ambilion  ;  his  rival  was 
cultivating  the   earth    and  increasing  his   resources. 
He  had,  at  least,  the  longest  purse,  and  the  heaviest 
battalions  for  war. 

The  Catholic  religion  and  the  priest's  sim]ile  ba|)- 
tism— the  Ma-sand  the  cross— suited  the  American  sav- 
age better  than  the  severe  austerity  and  the  subtle 
theology  of  Calvinism,  Ko  wonder  Hannah  I)ustou's 
master  "  fcaiml  the  French  way  better." 

The  patient  consideration  of  our  fathers'  relation 
with  the  Indians,  is  tlie  more  necessary  in  order  lo 
eom])rehend  the  |)ermanent  effect  it  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  New  England   jieople. 

The  leading  living  representative  of  the  first  Jlassa- 
ehusetts  Covernor  says  :  "  The  spreading  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  were  foremost 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  New  England  Fathers." 
Before  leaving  England,  in  1029,  in  "The Conclusions 
for  New  England,"  Winthrop  wrote :  "  It  will  be  a  ser- 
vice to  the  church  of  great  consequence  to  carry  the 
Gospell  into  those  partes  of  the  World,  to  helpe  on  the 
comminge  of  the  fulnesse  of  the  Gentiles."  But  the 
JIassaehusetts  colonists  found  very  few  Indians  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood  ;  they  were  very  busy 
themselves,  and  they  postponed  carrying  the(iosiiel 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Then  came  the  Pei|iioi  War,and  thesternand  inexor- 
able destruction  of  that  tribe,  infusing  the  wdiolesome 
terror  of  the  white  man's  power  and  resolution,  which 
kei)t  the  peace  for  more  than  a  generation.  These 
were  the  years  in  whiidi  the  beneficent  works  of  Eliot 
and  his  as.sociates  were  wrought  ;  but.  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  those  labors  were  not  regarded  with 
universal  favor.  But  they  iikkIc  the  presence  of  the 
Praying  Indians  familiar  in  the  white  settlements. 
Familiarity  bred  contempt.  The  Indian  was  lazy;  he 
was  always  willing  to  be  drunken.  Meanwhile,  he 
sold  his  peltry  to  the  traders,  he  got  guns  and  ammu- 
nition and  learned  how  to  use  them.  When  King 
Philip's  War  broke  out,  these  besotted  loafers,  familiar 
with  the  l-'aiglish  towns  and  ways,  became  dangerous. 
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As  villages  burned  and  war-whoops  sounded,  the  ter- 
ror and  rage  ofour  ffood  lathers  were  intense  and  equal. 
They  seem  to  have  deteiniined  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  noxious  neighbors  as  far  as  possible.  They  killed 
as  many  as  they  could,  and  they  reduced  a  large 
number  of  the  rest  to  slavery.  These  terrible  measures 
did  their  perfect  work  in  Southern  New  England. 
There  was  no  more  Indian  warfare  in  th.at  region. 
The  Indians  of  the  Islands  and  the  Cape,  who  stayed  at 
home  during  Philip's  War,  though  he  was  tlieir  over- 
lord, ever  after  lived  at  peace  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors, and  have  been  treated  not  unkindly  by  them. 
But  peace  has  been  more  fatal  to  them  than  war.  Not 
a  man  of  absolutely  pure  Indian  lineage  remains 
among  them. 

The  scene  of  Indian  hostilities  was  now  transferred 
to  the  North,  and  the  peojilc  whosuH'ered  lived  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  Enf;liHli  settlements,  like  the  men  of 
Haverhill. 

The  men  of  Haverhill  found  few  or  no  Indians  in 
the  territory  of  Pentucket.  They  took  alarm  at  the 
first  rumor  of  outbreak  and  bought  the  Indian  title 
of  those  who  had  or  claimed  the  right  to  sell  it,  with 
the  professed  assent  of  the  tribal  chieftain.  Their 
dealings  with  the  natives  were  certainly  very  slight, 
apparently  nothing.  They  were  poor  themselves  and 
hard-working,  but  they  were  contented  and  were 
steadily  progressing  when  King  Philip's  War  broke. 
Then,  though  not  themselves  immediately  involved 
in  its  horrors,  they  began  to  feel  all  the  anxieties  of 
war.  Kumors  came  thick  and  fast.  They  could  al- 
most see  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  burning  villages 
at  night.     And  soon  their  turn  came,  too. 

Involved  as  these  unlucky  American  colonists  were 
in  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  Euroi)e,  they  were  obliged 
to  participate  in  a  horrible  warfare  at  the  caprice  of 
their  sovereigns. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Ward  and  White  and 
Clement,  their  associates  and  their  children,  did  not 
consider  that  they  had  done  any  wrong  to  tlie  red 
men.  The  red  men  to  whom  the  forests  and  streams 
of  Pentucket  once  belonged  had  passed  away.  The 
survivors  had  sold  their  title.  Their  enjoyment  of 
these  thousands  an<l  thousands  of  acres  had  been 
only  transitory,  for  a  little  hunting  and  a  little  lishing 
in  its  season,  and  the  rude  cultivatinn  nt'  a  few  acres 
near  the  mouth  of  Little  River. 

The  white  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was  making  the 
wilderness  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  the 
half-century  of  his  occupation  he  had  subdued  more 
acres  than  all  the  red  men  of  New  England  would 
skim  over,  with  their  clam  shell  hoes  and  skin-deep 
cultivation,  in  a  thou.sand  years.  He  had  brought  in 
the  European  civilization  ;  he  was  attaining  content- 
ment and  abundance;  he  was  looking  on  to  gain  lux- 
ury and  refinement  indue  time.  Most  of  all  and  best 
of  all,  he  was  doing  (Jod's  appointed  work.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Who  were  these  Indians  again,  who<;ame  with  ter- 


rible war-whoop  and  painted  faces  and  unfathomable 
savagery?  They  were  not  the  original  Pentuckets — 
most  of  them  had  never  seen  Pentucket  till  they  came 
to  plunder,  slay  and  scalp.  They  were  the  Abenakis 
of  the  East,  the  wild  Hurons  and  Algonquins  of  the 
distant  North,  who  traversed  great  wildernesses  to  at- 
tack a  peaceful  and  unoffending  people.  They  were 
not  Praying  Indians,  such  as  we  had  formerly  con- 
templated with  amused  and  undisguised  contempt. 
They  were  pagans,  heathen  ;  worse,  they  were  the 
creatures  of  Komanism,  the  puppets  of  the  hated 
Jesuit  priests.     They  were  idolaters. 

They  came  to  burn  the  cabin,  to  scalp  the  women, 
to  throw  red-hot  embers  into  the  mouths  of  babes. 
They  harried  the  settlements,  not  only  to  destroy 
property  and  make  life  insecure— they  made  life  a 
torment.  It  was  not  worth  having  at  such  a  price — • 
of  perpetual  vigilance.  The  husband  went  forth  to 
the  field,  to  the  village,  to  the  town-meeting — what 
agony  to  the  wife,  living  on  the  edge  of  the  cleared 
lands,  when  he  did  not  return  at  sunset  I  And  to  the 
husband  and  father,  accidentally  and  imperatively 
delaj^ed.  What  anxiety  !  how  slow  the  good  horse 
is  I  As  he  climbs  tlie  last  hill,  shall  he  see  his  dwell- 
ing in  flames?  Shall  he  find  it  in  ashes,  wife  and  the 
little  ones  already  far  on  the  way  to  the  wilderness 
and  Canada  as  captives? 

Again,  the  Indian  fought  by  surprise,  approaching 
by  stealth  till  near  his  prey,  and  then  springing  upon 
it  with  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  cries  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  It  was  the  fashion  most  of  all  repulsive 
to  the  open,  straightforward,  bull-dog  nature  of  the 
Englishman,  though  after  a  generation  he  learned  to 
match  the  red  man  at  his  own  arts. 

And  now  what  wonder  that  the  frontiersman  came 
to  look  upon  his  Indian  foe  as  he  looked  upon  the 
noxious  creatures  of  the  forest — the  rattlesnake  whom 
he  crushed  beneath  his  heel,  the  wolf  for  whose  head 
he  offered  bounties?  Kev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Nm'thampton,  wri)te  to  Governor  Dudley  in  1708: 
"  They  don't  appear  openly  in  ye  feeld  to  bid  us  bat- 
tle ;  they  use  those  cruelly  that  fall  into  their  hands; 
they  act  like  w-olves  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  all  as 
wolves."  And  so  Mr.  Stoddard  propo,sed  that  the 
English  "  nuty  be  put  into  ye  way  to  hunt  ye  Indians 
with  dogs  as  they  doe  bears." 

There  was  nobody  in  thit  day  to  point  out  the  gen- 
eral good  treatment  of  ca|itives  by  the  savages — their 
scrupulous  respect  to  the  chastity  of  their  female 
jjrisoncrs.  In  truth,  their  clemency  and  their  fantas- 
tic humors  were  too  uncertain  to  make  the  position 
of  a  captive  with  them  altogether  pleasant.  Still,  a 
pretty  good  brief  could  be  made  in  their  behalf  and 
from  their  point  of  view,  in  looking  over  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Haverhill  people.  But  there  was 
nobody  then  certainly  who  could  be  invoked  "  to  put 
yourself  in  his  place.''  Even  now,  one  needs  be  care- 
ful. As  the  historian  Palfrey,  who  had  made  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  Indian  character,  wrote  of  Father 
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Kalle,   the  Jesuit   whom   "the  Bostoiiers"  slew   and 

-'■alped.     "  Men  of  this  ct'iitury  not  in  dan^rer  of  the 

■  uiahawk  wliich  his  zeal  lifted  ajraiiist  llic  wives  and 

.  nildn-ii  of  a  hundred  ycai-s  ajro.  can  all'urd  to  be  jnst 

•  his  i:oo(!  .inalitics.  surli  as  ihey  uero,  ancl  to  bosen- 

iiu-ntal  over  his  -ravf." 

We  shall  not  In-  senliniental.  It  was  a  case  of  self- 
ii'servation.  One  i)arty  or  the  other  had  to  goto 
;lie  wall.  It  was  a  qnestion  of  the  survival  of  the  fitt- 
est. It  would  ilbheeonie  the  descendants  of  old 
Haverhill  to  douUt  that  in  this  case,  the  littcst  sur- 
vived. 

There  certainly  is  no  trace  of  resenliMciU  towards 
the  French  t'ari.i.lians.  a  hundred  ol'  whom  ajipar- 
ently  came  here  in  arms  on  the  fateful  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  August,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
Their  descendant  is  in  Haverhill  to-day.  He  is  wel- 
come, and,  it  is  liclieveil,  is  doing  gooil  and  is  being 
done  good  unto. 

I'.ut  the  ]ieo|de  fr<jni  Ii;7'>  to  17:1(1,  ih.'  H.-mnah 
Dust. ins  an.!  Hannah  Iiradley>  and  tin-  chil.lren  tli.'y 
bore  in  tlmse  terrible  days  ..I' bl.io.lsbe.l,  ea|ilivity 
ami  terror,  ami  the  generations  wh.i  listeiieil  to  the 
inght-nuire  tales  of  Imlian  atrocities,  bec-ame  dec|ily 
imbued  with  imiiressions  of  the  cruelty,  treachery  and 
worthle.ssne.ss  of  the  In.lian  eliaradia-.  The  lifteen 
millions  of  people  de.sccnd.'.l  fn.rn  th<'  New  England 
pioneers,  have  carried  th.'se  impressi.ins  to  (be  Tacitic 
slope,  and  they  are  not  exlirui  to-. lay.  The  Indian 
philanthropist  is  aetuate.l,  n.i  d.mbt,  by  the  highest 
motives  of  humanity,  an.l,  in  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  our  race  and  civili/ali.in.  we  cannot  .lo  t.io 
much  to  save  tlie  fragments  ..f  the  people,  whom  w.' 
have  practically  dis]io.-ise,sse.l  ..f  the  e.intirient.  l!ut 
the  ordinary  .\meriean  is  very  listless  about  (he 
cause. 

The  door  through  which  Pastor  Kolfe  was  woun.l- 
ed,  was  ]>re.served  until  destroye.l  by  lire,  naile.l  up 
in  the  jiorch  of  the  First  I'arish  meetingh.mse. 

Theindircct  inrtuence  of  tlie  Imlian  wars  upon  the 
morals  of  the  community  was  unfavorable.  All  war 
is  demoralizing.  The  iireseiiee  of  the  garrison  sol- 
diers was  not  pr.ipili.ius.  I  )anger,  au.xiety,  despera- 
tion, do  not  orilinarily  promote  tiMupcrance  or  self- 
restraint.  If  a  nnui  strikes  a  sturdy  blow  in  the  hour 
of  ]ieril,  his  frailties  will  be  overlooked  for  a  wlule. 
And  what  is  overlooked  in  him,  is  apt  t.i  liecome 
chronic  in  the  community.  Haverhill  was  not  the 
same  onlerly,  devout  society  in  the  i-igbtei'uth  as  it 
had  been  in  the  seventeenth,  century. 

Even  in  ]ierilous  times  peo]>le  occasionally  smile, 
.■,11.1  it  woul.l  seem  that  grim-visagecl  war  sometimes 
-moothe.l  his  wrinkle.l  front,  even  at  the  garrison- 
bouses.  As  at  .lonathan  Marsh's  fort  on  Bro.idway, 
when  the  brave  sentinels  lired  till  their  ammunition 
was  about  gone,  at  a  sup]iosed  Imlian  dis.'overed 
within  the  palisadoes,  ami  found  in  the  morning  it 
was  oidy  ;in  obi  nniiil's  petticoat,  hung  on  the  cl.tthes" 
line  to  dry! 


Or  at  Thomas  Duston's  garrison,  wlnai  .loseph 
Whittaker  surprise.l  the  state  of  Mary  Whitlaker'- 
feelings  t..war.ls  himself  by  f.-igningto  ha\e  thr.iwn 
his  ]Mrs..n  in  .l.spair  into  tin-  fortress  well.  Still 
more  pleasant  is  it  t.i  rea.l  .>f  Tlmmas  Whiltier,  a 
h'rien.l,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  most  .•minenl  I'rieml 
in  the  world,  who  live.l  near  the  garrison  house  id' 
James  Sanders,  but  would  not  seek  shelter  there  for 
himself  and  family  at  night-fall,  as  w.as  the  prevail- 
ing custom.  He  built  m>  palisa.le  wall  ab.Mit  his 
house,  he  never  carried  a  gun  with  him,  an.l  be  al- 
ways Irealed  tlu'  Indians  kimlly.  In  r.tnrn,  they 
n.'ver  nmlested  him  .ir  his.  Thus  it  bappeiu'd  that 
in  the  evening  when  the  family  gatliere.l  about  the 
chimney  corners,  and  the  fitful  slm.Iows  danced, 
guttural  whispers  were  hear.l  outsi.le  the  rmh^  win- 
dows. Keen  eyes  sb.me  like  lireballs,  an.l  e.ipi)er 
.skins  glistened.  Kut  no  fe.-ir  was  ever  felt,  and  m> 
harm  was  ever  d.ini-.  The  tradition  is  a  charming 
..n.';  we  may  as  well  believe  it.  as  nobo.ly  has  ever 
ba.l  the  har.iiboo.l  t..  .leriv  il  '. 


CHAPTKl;    CLN', 


HAVEKHILI,-(^«H</»Ho/). 


n\lel,.'r,tfl-Cri,„ 


It  h.-is  been  saiil,  with  s.mie  pri.le,  that  the  witch- 
craft delusion  of  Hi'.i-'  had  no  currency  either  in 
Haverhill  or  Newbury.  Hut  among  the  "  Witchcraft 
Tapers"  in  the  clerk's  othee  cif  Esse.\  County  is  a 
p.iwer  iif  attorney  to  Stephen  Sewall  "  to  procure  us  a 
.-.ipy  of  the  act  in  favor  of  us  in  respect  of  our  reimta- 
tions  ami  estates  an.l  to  act  f'lr  the  reception  ol'  what 
is  allowe.l  us,  ami  to  transact  any  other  tiling  refer- 
ring to  the  )ireUHses  on  our  behalf  that  nniy  he 
reijuisite  .ir  convenient."  This  ]>aper  is  signed, 
among  numerous  others,  by  Joseph  Emerson,  in  be- 
half of  his  wife,  .Martha  Emer.son,  of  Haverhill.  The 
inference  would  imturally  lie  that  M;irtha  l-auerson 
had,  at  some  lime,  been  implii'ate.l  in  ib.ise  unhappy 
proceeiiings.  Steplu'U  Sewall  vvas  clerk  of  llie  court 
at  Salem  and  brother  of  Judge  Sewall,  who  sat  in  the 
trials  at  Salem,  and  afterwards  made  confes.'^ion  in 
the  0!il  South  I\reeting-House.  As  to  Newbury, 
(_'.)llon  Matb.-r,  in  his  "  J\emarkalilc  I'rovi.lences," 
gave  an  a. -count  of  the  "troubles  preternatural"  in 
the  h<iuse  of  William  Morse,  <if  .Newbury,  :\Iass.,  in 
i('i7'.',  f.ir  wliieli  Mrs.  Morse,  in  IbSlI,  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung,  though  she  was  never  cxecuteil.' 

If  no  witchcraft  prosecutions  originated  in  Haver- 
hill,  it   could    not   boast   an    entire    iaimunitv   from 


I  Oh   tlif  iTIli   "f  Sr|,t.-iiil,.-i-,    li;iij,   ,I>.lill   Sh,.].:ird,    ..f    l!.nvl.-T.  wii 

li.innJ  (ivor  t.i  l-..url  for  iisiiatiiii;  to  convey  Mary  (Jr i  ..f  Ilan-iliill, 

liersoh  flmrt'e.i  with  witi-licraft,  out  of  Ipswioli  .i.iil. 
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criminals  and  crime.  Samuel  Sewall,  December  25, 
1674,  entered  in  his  all-containing  diary  that  "  Sam- 
uel Guile,  of  Havarel."  had  committed  at  Amesbury 
a   capital   ott'ence  against   chastity.     September   25, 

1691,  he  records:  "Elizabeth  ,  of  Havarill,  is 

tried  for  murdering  her  two  female  bastard  children. 
September  26. — She  is  brought  in  guilty  by  the  jury, 
Mr.  Crisp,  Foreman.  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  in 
Court  on  Friday  afternoon  when  the  trial  was,  and 
went  ofl'the  bench  on  Saturday." 

"Thursday,  June  8,  Elizabeth  Emerson,  of  Hava- 
rill, and  a  negro  woman  were  executed  (at  Boston), 
after  lecture,  for  murdering  their  infant  children. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  preached  from  Job  36:  14;  made 
a  very  good  sermon  to  a  very  great  auditory."  Eliza- 
betli  Emerson  was  that  unhappy  daughter  of  Michael 
Emerson  whom  he  beat  so  cruelly  in  1674.  The 
town  recorder  entered  in  his  records  the  birth  of  her 
two  illegitimate  children.  May  8,  1691,  and  adds: 
"The  mother  lay  long  in  prison,  but  at  the  long  run, 
in  the  year  1691,  as  I  take  it,  was  executed  at  Boston 
for  the  murthering  of  the  two  babes,  or  one  of  them." 

Mention  ha.s  been  made  of  the  action  formerly 
taken  to  secure  the  town's  undivided  lands  to  the 
original  proprietors  and  their  heirs  and  assigns.  In 
1705,  on  motion  of  Captain  Samuel  Ayer,  a  declara- 
tory motion  was  carried, — "That  before  any  vote  or 
act  pass  for  the  disposing  of  the  land  or  timber  in 
Haverhill,  it  may  be  known  who  by  law  have  right 
to  vote  in  the  aiiair."  A  committee  of  five  were 
chosen  "to  run  lines  and  settle  bounds  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  Common  lands,"  and  "  the  moderator 
gave  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
common  or  undivided  lands  in  Haverhill  for  April  2." 
April  2d,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commoners,"  the  old 
committie  chosen  to  examine  the  claims  of  persons 
to  these  lands  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  was 
chosen :  Captain  Samuel  Ayre,  John  White,  Joseph 
Peaseley,  Sr.  And  this  committee  was  ordered  "to 
do  it  as  speedily  as  po.ssible."  The  commoners  did 
not  meet  again  till  July  21,  1707,  when  nothing  was 
done  except  to  adjourn  to  September  2d.  A  commit- 
tee was  then  chosen  to  prosecute  all  trespassers  on 
the  common-lands,  and  the  town  clerk  was  em- 
powered, as  "clerk  of  the  Proprietors  in  Haverhill 
(Commons,"  to  execute  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
committee,  who  immediately  began  suits  against  sev- 
eral persons. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  another  Commoner's  meeting 
was  held,  at  whidi  John  White,  who  was  town  clerk, 
was  also  chosen  "Proprietors  Clerk,"  and  it  was  voted 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesd.ay  in  April,  an- 
nually. It  appears,  from  the  record  of  this  meeting, 
that  at  a  former  meeting  the  committee  previously 
chosen  for  that  purpose  had  reported  the  names  of  all 
those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  as  jiroprietors  of  com- 
mon land.  The  same  person  being  clerk  for  the  town 
and  also  for  the  commoners,  the  record  of  their  meet- 
ings w;is  kei)t  in  the  town  book  of  records  until  April 


13,  1713,  when  they  began  keepingthem  in  a  separat. 
book  and  so  continued  until  they  ceased  to  meet  :i 
such.  Having  now  organized  themselves  as  a  sep- 
arate body,  and  denying  the  right  of  a  town's  man  ii) 
the  Commons,  unless  he  also  represented  one  of  tin- 
original  proprietors,  by  purchase  or  descent ;  the  ab- 
surdity of  keeping  their  records  with  the  towns',  must 
speedily  have  become  apparent.  In  1711,  the  Com- 
moners "voted  and  granted  that  the  cow  comnum 
may  be  fenced  in  from  the  Pond  Bridge,  and  so  by 
Ephraim  (ruile's,  and  as  far  as  the  river  runs  by  Eph- 
raim  Roberts'  sawmill  and  so  to  Thos.  Duston's  " — 
that  is,  the  fence  followed  the  stream  from  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Kenoza  to  Duston's,  which  was  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Fishing  and  Little  Rivers.  The  Cow  Common 
continued  in  this  direction  to  "the  Lane  by  Jonathan 
Emerson's"  —  Winter  Street, —  But  the  Commoners 
were  not  to  be  allowed  their  claims  without  any  chal- 
lenge. At  the  annual  town  meeting,  in  1719,  it  was 
voted  "  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Town, 
proprietors  in  Common  lands  according  to  the  changes 
they  have  borne  in  the  town  in  the  time  of  the  war  ;  " 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  examine  wh  it  every 
man  paid  to  the  rates,  in  the  time  of  the  war  in  this 
town."  This  was  a  proper  form  for  the  non-com- 
moners to  test  the  question,  but  the  proposition  was 
never  carried  out.  In  June,  1719,  "  Upwards  ot 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  and  Free-holders"  peti- 
tioned the  selectmen  to  call  a  town  meeting  "  to  pre- 
vent the  disposing  of  any  more  of  the  common-lands 
belonging  to  said  Town  by  a  few  men  contrary  to  a 
former  vote  of  said  Town  ;  "  and  also,  "  to  choose  a 
committee  to  prosecute  any  that  have  or  shall  en- 
croach upon  any  of  the  lands,  at  the  Town's  cost." 
The  selectmen  refusing  to  call  a  meeting,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  "  Joseph  Woodbridge,  Justice  of  the 
Peace."  Nothing  was  done  at  the  meeting  so  called, 
except  to  dismiss  all  committees  previously  chosen  l>y 
the  town,  and  to  choose  a  new  committee  to  prosecute 
encroachments  upon  the  common  lands  of  the  town. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  non -commoners  had  de- 
termined to  try  conclusions  with  the  commoners,  »■■ 
those  who  claimed  to  own  the  common  lands.  Tl- 
was  a  vote  of  war,  and  the  dispute  upon  the  subj.  < 
waxed  warm.  The  commoners  were  refused  the  key 
of  the  meeting-house  to  hold  their  meetings  in,  and, 
after  organizing  at  its  door,  they  adjourned  to  the 
tavern  of  James  Pecker,  where  they  held  subsequent 
meetings.  This  was  natural  enough.  It  wiis  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  voters  whom  they  proposed  to 
exclude  from  any  participation  in  the  common  lands, 
would  permit  them  to  hold  their  meeting  to  efiectu- 
ate  that  purpose  in  the  town's  building. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1720,  the  town  unani- 
mously voted  to  nuike  the  following  proposal  to  the 
commoners  :  "  That  the  inhabitants  or  non-common- 
ers so  called,  should  have  their  right  in  all  the  com- 
mon or  undivided  lands  in  said  Haverhill,  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wav  from  William  Johnson's  to 
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.Tdtiatliari  ('loiijilrs,  in  proportion  willi  lln>  coninionors  ' 
aroi>i'ilini;-  to  tho  rutc's  and  taxes  they  iiavf  borne  Ironi 
the  year  lf,;a,  to  tlio  year  1714. 

■■Nalliaii  Wi'listor  was  chosen  to  prefer  this  reipiesl 
to  the  eoniiMoneis  or  projirietors  of  the  eonnnon  huel 
in  llaverliill." 

This  was  clearly  a  weakeninj;  on  the  part  of  the 
[ion-comnioners  ;  it  seems  like  a  recognition  of  the 
elaini  of  the  eoninionors  to  prefer  such  a  reipiesl  to 
iheni.  Ami  accordingly,  at  an  adjourned  nieetini;- 
-May  -'.I,  "  tile  coMimoMers'  answer  to  thi-  town's  ])rop(]- 
sal  was  brought  into  the  town  meeting  and  reail  ;'aud 
the  commoners  therein  signify  to  the  town  that  they 
can't  see  reason  to  grant  their  proposals  at  present." 
The  iion-commonei-s  now  made  an  etl'ort  to  recover 
their  lost  ground.  Tlie  first  vote  at  the  ne.\t  town 
ineeting  was"lo  sell  some  eommondand  to  pay  the 
town's  del)t  or  charges."  Tlie  second  was:  '■  volc-dand 
granted  tliat  that  tract  of  lanil  lying  beyond  llogliill 
Mill,  tliat  lyeth  witinn  our  Towashi]i  not  intruding 
on  tlie  fourth  division  land,  shall  be  laid  out  to  those 
men  that  have  been  out  in  long  marches  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  to  others  ni'  the  inhaliitants  of  this  town 
that  will  make  speedy  settlement  on  the  same."  A 
committee  of  live  was  chosen  to  lay  it  out  forthwith,  in 
fit'ty  acre  lots.  At  a  meeting  in  .luly,  Samuel  Hasel- 
tine  was  granted  a  piece  of  common-land  for  work 
done  in  "enlarging  the  galleries  of  the  meeting- 
house." Various  other  grants  and  sales  of  common- 
lands  were  made  at  the  same  meeting.  Probably 
they  considered  that  the  commoners  had  rejected  the 
olive  branch  held  out  by  themselves  ;  and  were  pre- 
pared now  to  throw  ilown  the  gauntlet  of  ileliancc. 
At  the  Ile.xt  meeting  they  V(]ted  "  to  defend  the  land 
that  they  have  sold  or  shall  sell  "  ;  also  t(j  "  bear  all 
the  charges  that  any  man  or  men  shall  be  put  to,  to 
defend  the  land  that  he  hath  bought  or  shall  buy  of 
the  town,  by  any  suits  in  law  until  the  title  of  said 
land  shall  be  tried  out."  .At  an  adjourne<I  meeting 
Decendjcr  11,  another  great  step  was  taken  about 
common  lands  :  '■  Voted  and  granted  thai  the  com- 
mon-land in  Haverhill,  e,\ce[)t  the  cow-common  and 
the  land  beyond  llogliill  Mill,  shall  be  laid  out  into 
rate  lots,  according  to  the  charges  or  rales  tliat  every 
persons  in  this  town  lias  paid  from  the  year  U'>'.>2  to 
1712,  except  those  persons  that  removed  out  of  the 
town  in  the  time  of  the  war  ;  and  excepting  .some  land 
to  make  good  old  grants,  it  any  do  appear  to  be  justly 
due  from  the   town." 

•'  Voted  and  granted  that  every  live  pounds  that  has 
been  paid  in  public  charges  of  rates  in  this  town  by 
any  person  within  the  time  above  mentioned  shall 
ilraw  one  acre  of  land  in  the  rate  lots  ;  and  so  propor- 
ticmally  according  to  what  sum  they  have  paiil  within 
the  time  above  preli.xed.  .V  committee  was  chosen  to 
take  an  account  of  the  rates  paid  during  the  year 
specified,  and  also  to  lay  out  the  land  according  to  the 
above  voles." 

Of  course,  these  i)roceedings  lead  to  the  inference 


that  the  pro|irietors  and  their  represenlal  ives,  who 
now  called  Ihemselves  the  comiuoiiers,  had  .•iilirely  lost 

I trol  of  the   town-meetings.     Tlie  new-e"mris  now 

outvoted  them.  The  non-eommon<'rs  had  bei^un  by 
granting  lands  to  the  soldieis,  next  t..  actual  >eltlers. 
They  now  proposeil  lo  diviile  the  leniainin'^'  lands 
among  the  rate  or  tax-payers  during  lln-  Indian 
troubles,  proportionately  to  tlie  tax  [laid,  with  an 
exception  which  shows  thai  there  wi-re  some  persons 
who  were  faint-hearted  during  the  war,  and  laoveil 
out  of  town. 

In  the  mean   time  the  I'onimoners  were  going  for- 
ward, as  if  assured  of  their  rights.     At  their  meeting 

I  January  2,  1721,  Samuel  White  and  William  While, 
eldest  sons  of  John  White,  were  granted  permission 

!  to  set  uj)  a  grist-mill  and  a  fulling-mill  on  Sawmill 

!  River.  They  desired  to  rrmov<-  their  mill  from  .Mill 
I'.rook  to  the  river,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
(luring  a  [lart  of  the  year  at  Mill  I'.rook.  This  .lefec't 
of  .Mill  Brook  was  in  part  remedied  at  least  when  an 
outlet  was  made  from  Uiiiind  Pond  into  Plug  I'ond, 
thus  increasing  the  water  available  fm-  the  brook,  its 
outlet.     .Vnd  at  the  same  meeting  a  fifth  division  ol 

i  land  was  ordered,  to  include  all  the  undiviiled  lands 
in  the  town,  eNce]it  the  eo»  ■common. 

At  a  meeting  in   February  tlie  "  islaml  or  islands 
just  above  Sidcket  Falls"  were  sold  to  Asa  and  l!ieh- 

j  ard  Swan  for  two  pounds  ten  shillings. 

At  a  meeting  in  June  the  following  petition  was 
presented,  wduch  is  of  importance  historically  : 

'•  llAVi.iaiiM,  .hiM.-  2i;,  17J1. 
"Tc.v.- r,.miiumi-rSMr  pr..iin.'t..rs..r,v.!  i-,.miiu.u   liui.l.~    in    IIuvitIjiII, 
v.-  prlili r  Kbcin-ziM-  li.l3tlliau,  ofyo  sil  Tuwii,  huiiiljl.v  slii-wflli  vt  lul- 
us  iiiiul]   as  TriKiins  by  sea  is  out*  w;ty  whereby  I  ex|»''-t  tn  gitt  my 

liMiii;  ;iii.l  liiniish  out  my  g il  n.-i,i;hl.ois  with  many  such  nessisarys  of 

life  iis  arc  iii.ist  convenient,  ami  yo  Iiicouiasment  of  shipiiins  being  of 
very  great  cunsc.|Uenco  anil  a  great  intcL-cst  to  this  town  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  w.inlil  humbly  reiincst  yt  [  may  have  liberty  to  erect  a  wharfl 
some  wh.al  ali.ivc  ye  house  where  I  now  dwell,  yt  soo  navigation  may  be 
|.roi.i.,tecl,  .iM.l  yt  Thereby  ye  whole  town  of  Haverhill  a.s  well  as  myself 
may  n.  .iv,.  .111  annuaU  Income  Thereby,  ami  you  iuBuitely  oblbigc  your 
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This   is  doubtle.s.s  the  first   proposition   to  build  a 

wharf  in  IFaverhiU;  and,  indeed,  is   said   to   contain 

the  first  reference  to  commerce,  or  "  trading  by  sea." 

It   is   believed    Eastman    was   the    first  who   made  a 

business  of  trading  on  the  river.     When  Mr.  liolfe's 

successor   was   ordained.  Deacon   While    brought    the 

j  wine   anil    sugar   on    horseback    from    I'.ostoii.     The 

i  lime  for  plastering  the  parsonagedioiisc,  in  I71'.>,  was 

hauled  fnini  Newbury  by  oxen,  and  the  town  clerk 

went  to   Ipswich   on    horseback  to  get   nails   for  the 

j  building  of  the  watch-house.     We  kno«  that  Simon 

I  Wainwrighl  had  traded  in  town  before  17l'>!,  and  he 

[irobably   kept   some   nails,  sugar  ami  wine;  but  lor 

great  enterprises    like  those  to  which    we   have  just 

referred,  it  is  evident   tiiat  special  expi'ditions   were 

thought  advisable.     And  taking  all  these  things  into 

consideration,    with    the   silence    cd'    the    records,    it 

seems  altogether   probable   that    hillierlo   there   h  id 
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been  but  little,  and  no  regular,  use  of  the  river  iu  a 
commercial  way. 

The  lots  in  the  fifth  division  of  land  were  drawn 
November  20,  1721.  The  list  is  of  great  importance, 
as  showing  once  more  the  original  proprietors  or 
their  representatives.     It  is  as  follows : 


27.  Jno.    Dow,    purchased   from 

Mr.  Cuffln'8  Right. 
2>^.  peter  Ayer. 
2'J.  Kichard  Singleterj'. 

30.  Jno.  Ayer. 

31.  Jno.  Hutcliius. 

32.  W"  Simons,  on  the  right  of 

Jno.  Davis. 

33.  Rob.  Swan. 

34.  Jno.  Cbonary. 

35.  proprietol-s. 

30.  Eichd.  Littlehale. 

37.  The.  Eatton. 

38.  To  Nath"  Ayer,  onbisfatlu-r 

John  Ayer's  right. 

39.  Edward  Clark. 
4n.  Dan"  Lad. 

41.  James  Davis,  Sen. 
43.  James  fisk. 

43.  Geurg  Corli».v 

44.  John  Eatton. 

45.  Bartlioll  Ileatli. 

4C.  Theopliiliis  Satclicsell. 

47.  proprietol"S. 

48.  hew  Slierratt. 
4'J.  Al)raham  Tyler. 

,S0.  To  James  Pi-esse's  Higlit." 


"  The  first  lot  to  Jno.  Ayer. 

2.  Mr.  Clemens'  Exccut<jrs. 

3.  Mr.  Jo.wpli  Jewitt. 

4.  Jno.  Page. 

5.  Thomas  Davis. 
«.  Jno.  Williams,  sen. 

7.  Itobert  Ayer. 

8.  .Tames  Davis,  jnn. 

9.  Tho.  Whittier. 

10.  John  Johnsen. 

11.  Thomas  Sleeper. 

12.  Henry  palmer. 

13.  Willm.  Holdrig. 

14.  Stephen  Kent. 

15.  Proprietors. 

16.  Sam"  Guile. 

17.  To  Rolji  Clement   or    Jno. 

Clement  right. 

18.  Georg.  Brown. 

19.  Mattlrais  Hutton. 

20.  DanllHenilriok. 

21.  proprietors. 

22.  Obadiah  Ayer,  on  his  father 

Jno.  Ayer's  riglit. 

23.  Wm.  White. 

24.  Tho.  Linforth. 

25.  Mr.  Jno.  Ward. 
2fi.  .Joseph  Peasly. 

All  these  names,  except  seven,  arc  to  be  found  on 
the  town  records  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Indian  deed,  and  before  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. Those  names  are  Jewitt,  Whittier,  Johnson, 
Sleeper,  Linforth,  Eatton  and  Pressey ;  and  almost 
all  of  these  seven  were  here  early.  The  proprietors, 
in  the  view  of  these  people,  were,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors. Thus,  Mr.  Ward  was  represented  by  the  heirs 
who  took  under  his  will ;  William  White,  Joseph 
Peasley  and  others  by  their  heirs,  children  and 
grandchildren;  John  Dow  had  bought  Tristram  Cof- 
fin's right,  and  so  on.  The  jjurchasers  or  grantees 
of  specific  lands  were  only  entitled  to  those  i)ar- 
ticular  tracts;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  undi- 
vided lands.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Pentucket,"  as 
intended  in  the  original  deed,  were  the  members 
of  the  original  company,  or  those  shortly  after  ad- 
mitted with  their  free  consent,  and  by  their  undoubted 
act  and  volition,  to  the  association.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  non -commoners,  so-called,  being  those 
whom  the  proprietors  excluded  from  their  associa- 
tion, claimed  that  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Pentucket  that  then  were,  or  at  any 
time  should  be.  The  lands  might  all  have  been 
granted  at  once;  if  any  remained  undivided,  then 
every  inhabitant  had  a  right  to  vote  in  their  disposi- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  proceedings  had 
formerly  been  taken  to  ascertain  titles:  as  when, 
March  4,  1 0(57-68,  Captain  Saltonstall,  Henry  Palmer 
and  (leorge  Browne  were  aj)pointed  a  committee  "to 


whom  the  inhabitants  shall  make  known  their  title 
every  Second-day  in  the  week  in  this  month  of 
March,  upon  forfeiture  of  two  shillings  per  man ; 
and  the  fines  shall  pay  the  said  committee  for  their 
time  and  the  remainder  to  the  town."  The  long- 
headed pioneers  were  laying  the  foundation  for  these 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  proprietors. 

Having  no  longer  Indian  wars,  the  people  had  more 
leisure  for  domestic  contention,  and  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  common  lands  was  the  occasion  of  long 
and  angry  controversy. 

If  would  appear  that  the  town-books,  or  some  ot 
them,  were  borrowed  and  retained  without  right  and 
explanation  during  the  progress  of  this  affair.  They 
were,  doubtless,  thumbed  a  good  deal,  and,  perhaps, 
injured,  during  these  private  searches.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1721  it  was  voted  "that  there  shall  be  a 
committee  chosen  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  tteneral 
Court  for  redress,  in  behalf  of  the  damage  that  the 
town  sustained  by  the  town-books  being  part  of  them 
cut  and  torn  out."  This  was  probably  a  minatory 
move — or  what  in  modern  slang  is  called  sometimes 
bhiff — and  was  not  expected  to  lead  to  any  action.  It 
quite  certainly  did  not. 

The  proprietors  appear  to  have  been  consistent  in 
their  action.  They  doubtless  believed  themselves  in 
the  right,  legally,  and  perhaps  morally,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  dispose  of  the  common  lands  accordingly. 
The  new  comers,  although  growing  more  numer- 
ous, had  less  wealth  and  influence,  proportionally. 
Some  of  the  proprietary  families  were  growing  wealthy 
for  the  times. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Mirick,  exhibits 
the  acrimonious  s'afp  of  feeling:  "The  Commoners 
had  fenced  a  certain  part  of  the  ox-common  with  split 
rails.  This  was  very  much  disliked  by  the  non- 
commoners  living  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
they  determined  to  be  revenged.  They  soon  concocted 
a  plot,  and  a  small  party  assembled  near  Flaggy 
Meadow  on  the  night  appointed  to  execute  it,  carried 
the  rails  into  large  jnles  and  set  them  on  fire.  The 
loss  of  the  rails  was  but  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  other  damage  done  by  the  fire.  The  earth  was 
dry,  and  it  ran  through  the  woods,  and  continued  to 
burn  for  many  days." 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  remaining 
tracts  of  land  undivided  was  that  laid  out  in  IGfio  as 
a  cow  common.  A  part  of  it  had  been  fenced  off,  and 
its  proportions  had  been  much  curtailed,  but  it  was 
still  a  lar^e  and  valuable  tract  of  land.  According  to 
the  vote  of  March  7,  1G65,  all  the  land  within  the 
following  bounds  was  forever  to  be  a  cow-common  : 
"Within  the  bounds  of  Fi.shing  River;  and  from 
thence  to  a  brook  that  goeth  to  the  hither  north 
meadow;  and  from  thence  as  the  cart  path  goeth,  to 
the  meadow  of  Partholomcw  Heath,  which  was  for- 
merly George  Corliss's  meadow  ;  and  from  thence  (o 
the  East  Meadow  river,  and  so  within  the  bounds  of 
the  cast  meadow  river  down  to  the  Great  River."     It 
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appears  tVoni  the  vote  alreiuly  >^iven  about  I'eiicino;  a 
part  of  tlie  eow-coinmoii,  that  it  ori,i;iiially  oxteiulcil 
on  the  west  substantially  to  the  present  erossiiig  of 
Little  River  by  the  Winter  Street  bridge  ;  then  sw<'ep- 
ing  round  to  the  north  and  east  to  l-'.ast  Meadow  River, 
and  then  south  to  the  Merriiiuic,  eiu'lrclin;;'  the  villasre 
and  the  plantinjr  lands.  The  proprielors  hail  discussed 
the  proposition  to  layout  the  renuiiiider  inlo  lots  and 
dispose  of  them. 

Five  town-ineetinsrs  were  held  about  17l'M,  fo  eun- 
sider  the  inhabitants'  claim  to  these  lands,  williout  a 
vote  being  reached.  'I'he  iiiari;inal  rel'ereiici'  to  oiu' 
of  them  says  that  it  was  "precious  time  spent  for 
naught."  The  feeling  was  becoming  very  bitter. 
September  2,  172;?,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  commoiua-s,  "  in  onler  to  make  some 
agreement  about  common  lauds  in  Haverhill,"  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  hear  their  report. 

The  town  committee  asked  for  "  a  proposition,  in 
■rcler  to  make  peace."  At  the  adjonrned  meeting  the 
(^■mmittee  reported  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
Irom  the  commoners,  and  another  adjournment  was 
'■id.     At  the   ne.\t  meeting  it  was   reported  that  the 

Atrs  overture  had  been  pro|ioimded  to  thecommoii- 

-  at  one  of  their  meeting'*,  and  was  "  met  with  si- 
I  lice  and  m. thing  more."  I!ul  Hecember  ."i.  17i:;>, 
-<  icral  of  till'  proprietors  pctilioned  fo'-  a  proprietor's 
lueting,  as  follows  : 

7,1  7.10.  117,;te,  /.V./r.-  i„„j,ri,l,.r\  il,„l;  ,jr,:l,„,l : 
Whercius  there  arc  s.-vitiiI1  pi-ia.ms  in  y,.  tnwii  i,r  Itiiv.-iliii:  ,,f  Inns; 
ih  ieiitslaniliiigiiiy.-  Tdwii,  mId,  liy  i.-iisnii  yt  ili.-y  liiiv,,  littlr  cr  im 
:>,t  in  ye  Comni.m  Iiui.ls,  eillier  l.y  'rii.Mi>.-lvi's  ,.r  rhniiiim;  iiinler 
ir  Ancestors,  are  yery  uneasy  att  ye  divisi-in  ami  'lisjj.isall  nf  said 
:-  to  anil  ainouf;  ye  jiruprietors  ami  reail  iiuners  uf  in  Tlieri'forr 
,  ye  snl>scril>ers,  proprietin>i,  Taliin;(  iiitu  Cunsiileratinn  ye  ilania;_'e  of 
I'lition,  and  yt  peace  may  lie  made,  we  reijiiest  yt  Tliei.-  may  I'ei-  a 
ling  of  ye  proprietors  to  bee  alt  ye  meeting-lioiise  in  lla»,  rliill,  on 
■    M, lay,  ye  sixth  day  of  .Tanimry  next  ensiling,  all  ten   of  y,,  (■l,,k    in 

forenoon,  for  Keason  following  :  first,  yt  if  ye  jiroprielors  s anse 

Tm-  V  chuse  a  comittee  lo  deliate  ye  matter  with  smli  persons  who  have 

'      II  of  long  ,t  ancient  standing  in  ye  Town,  Though  They  have    lillle 

I    le  right  To  any  Comou  lands,  either  hy  Themselves  or  Anc.'Stors  A 

n]ion  what  Coliilitions  silcli  persons  will  he  salisried.v  To  make  re- 

.  r  to  ye  proprietors  sue  yt  tliey  may  liive  them  some  lands  if  'fhey  Bee 

Secondly,  yt  They  elinse   a    C ittee  To  dehate  willi  such   persons 

lay  claim  to  Kights  not  yett  allowe.l  T..  see  what  will  satisth-  Them 
I  ike  report  Thereof  to  ye  proprieloi-  yt  soe  Tli.'y  may  a,  t  upon  itt  if 
■V  see  t'anse." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly,  and  Deacon 
.limes  Ayer,  Nathaniel  I'easly  and  Kichard  lla/./.PU 
■-lerc  chosen  a  committee  to  meet  the  non-proprietors 
:iiiil  .ascertain  wlmt  wouM  satisfy  tluan. 

The  petitioners  did  not  ]>ropose  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  surrender  a  jot  of  their  legtd 
il.iims;  but  they  were  a  minority  in  the  town 
:iiid  their  position  Wiis  doubtless  a  very  Ufcom- 
liirtable  one.  Their  scheme,  tiswill  be  observed,  wtis 
111  make  friends  by  granting  hinds  to  a  considortible 
number  of  individuals,  and  thus  bring  them  over  to 
i  lii'ir  own  party,  expecting  to  secure  their  influence 
I  lid  support  wdien  they  luid  crot  such  concessions  for 
theaisclve^  as  thev  desired.     I'ossiblv  there  was  iilso 


some  real  sympathy  for  titicient  settlers  wdio  yet  had 
no  legal  rights  in  common  lands. 

Of  the  committee  appointed,  .lames  .\yer  represent- 
ed the  large  family  of  that  name,  wdio,  ;is  we  know, 
were  very  early  in  the  town.  Niithaniel  I'etisly  was 
graud.son  of  Joseph  the  first,  and  son  of  Joseph  the 
seconil.  lie  Wiis  for  many  yetirs  an  important  ;uid 
inllueiitial  citizen.  Richard  Jlaz/.en  was  :i  leading 
liind  surveyor,  a  man  of  determined  cbtirtietcr,  tiiid  for 
.a  long  time  was  active  in  the  land  troubles  of  ihe 
town. 

This  committee  met  the  iioii-pro|irirtors  tit  the  tav- 
ern of  Cornet  .lames  Pecker  on  the  I'sth  of  .laiiiitiry, 
and  Kebrnary  ."iih  reported  to  the  jiroprietors  tlu'  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  their  "  debate:  "  "  Jno.  Sanders 
did  dechire  tind  say  yt  as  to  ye  conions  They  were  in 
ye  hands  of  ye  law  it  yt  bee  was  easy  with  ye  deter- 
mination of  ye  Law;  tiir  if  ye  town  lost,  his  right  with 
yc  comons  would  lie  as  oo.id  as  now."  Tlitit  is  to  say> 
Sanders,  having  no  berictit  now  of  the  commons,  could 
not  be  worse  olf  in  any  ease,  tind  for  his  ptirt,  was 
willing  to  abide  the  result  of  the  liti,g;ilioii. 

"Joshua  Swan  would  not  bee  easy  unless  they 
would  gram  him  l.j  acres  between  Stim'l  Uavis  iV  Job 
Clements." 

"  .Mtitthew  llarriman,  .lun'r,  dec  hired  yt  bee  would 
be  uneiisy  unless  all  ye  fences  erected  on  ye  cow  com- 
on  were  demolished  ttiid  itt  lay  according  to  ye  vote 
of  ye  ancient  fathers  it  ye  proprietors'  records, 
r.urnt." 

"  William  .lohnson  would  not  be  easy  unless  They 
would  lliiig  up  ye  cow  eomon." 

"All  those  iibove  ticcounlcd  are  unreasonalde  in 
their  dcmtinds  it  soe  (we)  acted  nothing  upon  it." 

".\11  ye  other  persons  under  written  to  ye  nnmber 
of  tibout  ;!'.)  persons,  Though  They  litid  noe  material 
objection  against  ye  division  of  ye  ('onions,  yett  since 
They  had  bore  charges,  lost  friends  by  ye  Indians, 
ite.,  did  desire  some  particular  pieces  of  land  upon  ye 
proprietors'  grantof  whi(di  They  windd  bee  easy  &  for 
yc  future  rest  contented  &  proceeded  to  recnu'st  as 
followcth  (viz)."  These  individuals  asked,  some  the 
grant  of  common  rights,  but  the  larger  number  speci- 
fied pieces  of  land  in  severally,  from  two  to  twenty 
ticrcs  in  extent. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  rcimrt  id'  the  committee, 
the  proprietors  "  voted  yt  ye  several  parcells  of  land 
pet  it  ion  ed  for  or  desired  by  ye  several  persons  according 
To  ye  return  of  ye  sd  committee,  l!ee  liereby  grtinted 
To  them  on  This  condition  yt  They  rest  satisfied  & 
coiileiiteil  with  ye  division  of  ye  ( 'onion  lanil  accord- 
ing to  ye  proprietors'  order,  &  yt  for  ye  future  They 
iipjieare  In  all  Town  meetings  unless  hindered  by  ex- 
trtiordiiiiiry  Ctisualty  it  doe  oppose  I!y  voate  it  tirgu- 
ment  all  such  persons  and  voates  as  any  wtiy  ilisturbe 
or  hinder  ye  jiroprietors  in  Their  peaceable  Itijoy- 
mcnts  of  Their  lands  divided  or  uniHvided  it  yt  they 
Iiideavor  lo  hinder  any  ftirther  process  in  law  tibont 
ve  same  it  farther  peace  it  uiiitie  agtiin  tis  far  as  niav 
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be  &  yt  They  Assighn  (Sign)  Artickles  agreeable 
to  this  voate  betwixt  themselves  &  the  committee 
which  shall  be  appointed  for  ye  purpose,  before  ye 
said  land  Bee  laid  out  To  them.  And  yt  ye  partic- 
ular persons  To  whom  ye  land  is  granted  shall  pay  ye 
Committee  yt  have  been  allready  Impowered  about 
having  }'e  proposalls  of  severall  persons  for  land  to  be 
Given  them  &  also  What  further  charge  ye  Committee 
may  be  att  about  ye  same,  for  ye  laying  of  itt  out  & 
for  recording  ye  same.  This  was  voated  &  granted  By 
a  full  voate." 

A  committee  was  then  chosen  to  draw  up  the  pro- 
posed articles,  and  on  the  persons  with  whom  the 
committee  should  agree  according  to  the  above  vote 
signing  them,  the  committee  were  to  lay  them  out  the 
lands  they  asked  for. 

This  was  a  close  bargain,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  molality  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
The  proprietors  had  received  a  large  accession  of 
strength,  and  there  was  quiet  for  awhile.  But  the  dis- 
turbance broke  out  afresh  when  the  proprietors  actu- 
ally decided  to  divide  the  cow-common  iuto  lots  and 
lay  out  highways  through  it.  In  the  warrant  for  the 
annual  town-meeting  for  March  2,  1725,  are  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  "  2.  And  to  see  whether  ye  town  will 
chuse  a  Committee  to  draw  money  out  of  ye  Town 
Treasury  to  seport  one  or  more  of  ye  Comoners  to 
take  a  method  in  law  to  recover  their  Rights  from  ye 
Incroachments  of  ye  Comoners.  That  it  may  yt  lie 
in  Comon  as  by  ye  Cow  Comon  grant 'made  in  March, 
1664-65.  3.  And  to  chuse  a  Comittee  to  prefer  a 
petition  to  ye  General  Assembly  to  acquaint  ye  Hon- 
orable House  with  ye  irregular  method  of  ye  Com- 
oners in  their  last  actions  abought  ye  Cow-Comon, 
and  to  see  what  ye  towne  may  think  proper  on  yt  ac- 
count and  to  doe  it  on  ye  Town's  Cost." 

Upon  the  town-meeting  day  referred  to,  the  pro- 
prietors, doubtless  finding  themselves  in  a  minority, 
withdrew,  organized  a  separate  meeting  and  chose  a 
separate  set  of  town  officers.  Captain  Joshua  Bay- 
ley  was  moderator  of  the  party  remaining  at  the 
meeting-house  ;  Captain  .John  While  of  the  seceders. 
The  former  body  chose  Ensign  Tlunnas  Wliittier, 
John  Sanders  and  Anthony  Colby  a  committee  under 
the  second  article  of  the  warrant,  and  the  same  per- 
sons, with  the  selectmen,  who  were  Captain  Joshua 
Bayley,  James  Sanders  and  Cliristopher  Barllett,  a 
committee  under  the  third  article  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  non-proprietors  was  held 
April  8lh,  upon  a  warrant  signed  by  Benjamin  Stevens, 
"  one  of  his  majcstie's  justices  of  ye  t?ounty  of  E^ses," 
in  answer  to  a  petition  to  him  "  signed  by  more  than 
fifty  hands.''  The  proposition  was,  "  To  see  whether 
the  Town  will  Impower  ye  Selectmen  of  Haverhill, 
or  chuse  a  Comittee  to  prosecut  on  ye  town's  cost,  to 
final  issue  any  of  ye  faction  that  are  Indevoring  to 
disturb  and  discjuiet  ye  Town  Clark  in  his  peacable 
Improvement  of  ye  town   Books!  .  .  .  And   to  prose- 


cut  any  persons  yt  by  color  of  their  Election  in  ye 
meeting,  where  Capt.  White  pretended  to  be  modera- 
tor yt  shall  presume  to  act  as  such  officer."  Upon  the 
first  article,  Captain  Joshua  Bayley,  James  Sanders, 
Thomas  Haines,  Dauiel  Bodwell  and  Christopher 
Bartlett  were  chosen  a  committee  to  prosecute  "any  of 
yt  faction."  It  was  then  declared  by  an  unanimous 
vote  that  the  officers  chosen  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
naming  them,  should  be  supported  through  any  diffi- 
culty that  might  arise  in  executing  their  respective 
duties;  that  "  ye  small  party  where  Capt.  White  pre- 
tended to  be  a  moderator  on  March  2,  172J-25,  was 
not  according  to  the  town's  will,  nor  according  to  ye 
consent  and  former  practice  of  our  Town  ;"  that  "  The 
Town  doe  declare  against  Mr.  Richard  Hazzen,  Jr., 
his  being  town  clerk;"  and  "that  the  selectmen  should 
prosecute  to  final  issue  any  person  or  persons  that,  by 
color  of  his  Election  in  the  meeting  aforesaid,''  should 
presume  to  act  as  such  officer.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed for  two  weeks,  at  which  time  "some discourse 
passed,"  but  no  vote  was  taken.  There  were  meetings 
twice  afterwards,  adjourning  on  both  occasions  with- 
out doing  any  business — the  last  being  held  June  21st, 
after  action  was  taken  under  the  following  direction. 
The  non-proprietors  appealing  to  the  General 
Court,  it  adopted  the  following  order  June  4,  1725 : 

"  Wlierejig,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  town-nieetiog  in  the  town  of 
ilavoi-liill  in  March  hist,  there  happened  to  be  two  contending  parties 
who  asseinljled  at  the  meeting-house,  and  did  there  and  tlien  clioose  two 
sets  of  town  officers,  wliereby  great  difficulties  arose  in  tire  said  tow  n, 
and  considerable  expense  occasioned  in  the  law  ;  and  it  is  feared  that  no 
good  government  can  be  siii)ported  unless  some  speedy  care  can  be  taken  ■ 
to  prevent  these  disorders.  For  preventing  whereof,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  said  strife,  it  is  ordered  by  tliis  General  Court  that  Joshua  Swan  and 
Nathaniel  Peasley,  constables  for  the  town  in  1724,  be  and  are  hereby 
re(juired  to  warn  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  to  asseicble  at 
the  meeting-house  in  Haverhill  ou  the  ninth  of  June  at  ten  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  then  and  there  to  choose  all  the  town  officei-s  which  the  law 
retpiires  to  be  chosen  in  the  month  of  March  annually  ;  and  that  Kichard 
Kent,  Esfj.,  bo  desired  to  be  piesent  at  the  said  uu^eting  ;  and  he  is  em- 
powered to  moderate  the  affaii-s,  and  no  other  iMirson  be  allowed  to  vote 
but  snob  as  are  lawfully  qualified  ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  both  par- 
ties at  the  aforesjiid  meeting  of  March  2d  are  declared  null  and  void, 
and  the  charge  to  be  borne  as  this  Court  shall  onler." 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  June  Oth,  over 
which  Richard  Kent,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  presided  as 
moderator.  In  the  morning  there  was  some  debate, 
but  no  vote  was  taken.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  the  moderator  directed  votes  to  be 
brought  in  for  a  town  clerk.  Few  were  thrown,  how- 
ever, and  the  moderator  did  not  declare  that  anybody 
\vas  chosen,  but  adjourned  the  meeting  to  June  23d. 

The  General  Court,  upon  report  of  this  impotent 
conclusion,  passed  the  following  resolves  June  1', 
172.5  : 

'*Iie/^olviil,  tlifit  whuiejis  by  f^ijiecial  oitier  of  tliis  court,  the  tow: 
lliiveihill  was  asscuibleti  ou  the  flth  iiist.  for  the  choice  of  town  olli 
aiiti  no  other  than  a  town  clerk  was  chosen,  although  ho  was  n  ■ 
chirert  by  the  moderator,  and  said  nu'etiug  having  been  adjourned,  i 
withstanding  the  other  town  officers  wore  to  be  chosen  the  same  da\ , 

"Resolved^  that  .lolin  Katon  be  and  is  hereby  declared  Town  Cleric 
Haverhill,  according  to  the  choice  made  the  ninth  of  June,  as  afoi- 
and  that  the  fi-eeholders  (tSc.)  assemble  at  tlie  meeting-house  in  H;i 
hill,  according  to  the  acyoiirnment,  and  that  thi-y  then  and  there  i  li 
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all  oIli.T  t..wii  i.lli.  i-iv.  and  that  liii;hiu.I  KiMit,  Ksq  ,  herfliy  ■Iih  l;,rc.l 
modorator  cif  tlii'  Mu-.-liiiK.  Ik'  .liii-rli'.l  t.i  H.liiiiiiisli-r  tlie  oath  liv  law  ap- 
poilile.l  to  .IuImi  Kaluii  and  tin-  ..Hut  ..nUvisto  W  .  li..si-n,ali.v  la«,  iisii;.- 
or  custom  to  tl..-  ,  ..iilraiy  notwillislaudil];;." 

The  iictinii.  as  well  as  tlu'  laiijriitijri',  of  the  <  u-tirral 
Court  would  now  1h'  icL'anhil  as  arhilrarv,  aii.l  in 
violation  of  well-seltU-tl  custmii.  In  modern  times 
such  (jnestions  are  releijateil  to  the  courts  of  law.  The 
fieneral  Court  treated  the  disturhancc  :it  Haverhill 
in  the  fashion  in  which  the  general  political  commit- 
tee of  the  leadinir  jiarly  in  our  idiief  town  in  ^I;issa- 
chusetts  n.iw  conducts  its  ttllairs.  If  a  ward  camiis 
breaks  up  in  e.infusinii,  i.r  splits  into  se[.aratin>.'  liic- 
tioris,  a  member  of  the  (ieiieral  (..'ommitteo  is  sent  to 
hold  another  caucus,  and  decide  ([uestions  ])eremp- 
torily,  and  a  stpiail  of  policemen  is  secured  to  support 
his  decisions.  However,  the  action  of  the  (ieneral 
Court  may  have  jiroved  salutary.  There  was  no 
more  tninlile.  It  was  ]ir.ilialdy  umlerstond  that  no 
mmsense  wciuM  be  all.iwe.l,  and  for  some  reasun 
this  action  would  sei'in  to  have  lieen  regarded  as 
favorahle  to  the  proprietors.  The  othef  party  appears 
to  liave  ]>racti.-ally  jriveii  up  the  contest.  The  pro- 
prietors ha.l  other  diiticiilties  afterwards,  l)ut  they 
ar.ise  from  other  causes  iind  with  diti'erent  persims. 

The  town-meeting  met,  ticcordin..;  to  adi.iiirnment, 
ami  completfil  the  election  of  its  ofHcers. 

Henceforwtird,  the  town  records  are  no  more  btir- 
.lened  about  these  affairs.  The  meetings  of  the  town 
and  those  <]f  the  proprietors  of  common  and  undivi- 
ded lands  were  held  .separately  and  the  records  were 
kept  in  sejiiirate  books.  The  officers  were  chosen 
separately,  though  frequently  the  same  persons  lieM 
oltice  under  the  town  and  the  proprietors  at  the  sam<. 
time.  Tlie  proprietors  held  their  meetings  for  nearly 
lofty  years  tiltcr  ;  granted,  s.dd  and  e.xchangeil  the 
undivided  lands.  Their  rights  seem  to  h.ave  been 
fully  recognizeil.  They  eventually  triumphed  in 
all  litigation,  of  which  they  had  a  great  deal. 

The.se  ])roceedings  of  the  Haverhill  factions  would 
somehow  afipear  to  be  familiar,  and  to  antici|iate 
transactions  which  havt^  been  heard  of  elsewhere  in 
hiter  days.  There  Inive  been  many  stcjrmy  town- 
meetings  here  in  past  times. 

(Captain  .I(din  W'liite,  niod.iator  ot'  the  proprie- 
tors' meeting,  Ix'fore  named,  was  grtinds.m  of  Wil- 
liam, the  ])ioneer.  In  \~2'i  he  wtis  si\ty-on.-  year- 
(.Id.  and  father  of  a  large 'and  highly  respect.ible 
family. 

Captain  .loshiia  liailcy,  moderator  of  flu-  town- 
meeting,  w:is  born  (according  to  Chasoj  October  :'0, 
1<)85,  and  was  for  intmy  years  one  of  the  principal  men. 
He  w'iis  moilerator  and  selectiimn  from  17:24  to  17o-l, 
and  moderator  in  afler-years.  He  was  pretty  certairdy 
a  physician.  "Dr.  I'.ayley  "  is  mentioiieil  in  the 
records  in  171^.  In  1722,  "  Dr.  I'ayley  "  went  to  lios- 
ton  for  aoliliers.  Ili^  married  Elizabeth  .((diiison,  the 
gran(hlaughter  of  the  first  .l.ihn  .I.dinson,  about  171o, 
and   there   were   seven   chiMren   born,  all  ilaughters. 


He  was  moderator  cd'  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
First  I'tirish,  November  24,  172'.t.  Honorable  Bailey 
liarthtt  was  his  grandson,  and  in  his  sketch  of  the 
latter.  Chase  says  that  Dr.  .b.shua  Bayley  h:id  been  a 
distinguished  surgeon  in  llie  I'.ritish  navy  before  be- 
coming physician  in  tlu'  village  of  I  l.iverhill.  This 
is  the  tradition  of  descendants.  He  was  probably 
the  first  educated  physician  in  Haverhill,  his  prede- 
cessors having  only  certain  natural  gifts  in  that 
tlireetion,  with  some  expciience. 


CHAPTKR  CLVI. 
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Stltli„il  Mi,dslc,s—Slann,  i„   II.,nrUi}l—Kmi,j,-Hl,„„  ami  II,.    r.c,jm.n:iij  of 
Dhiulerimlwii—L'.cid  h,cfU„ts. 

Willi  I.N"  three  weeks  after  the  tragii- death  of  .Mr. 
Rolfe  a  meeting  was  called,  September  15,  17(18,  to  see 
about  a  new  minister,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
supply  the  pulpit  "  for  the  present  and  for  the  com- 
iu"-  winter."  Mr.  Xicholas  Seaver  preached  during 
the  winter  and  spring  following.  The  town  lie-ired 
him  to  settle,  and  otfereil  him  annually  twenty  pounds 
in  monev  and  forty  pounds  in  corn.  Afterwards  they 
voteil  to  add  ime  liundred  pounds  in  money  to  their 
formiu-  oiler,  "  to  be  iuq.rovcd  by  him  in  settling  him- 
self with  a  house,  and  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage 
laud."  .Inue  14th  the  town  voteil  to  give  him  four 
eoutributioiis  annually  and  twenty  cords  of  wood, 
still  in  adilition.  He  made  counter-proposals,  which 
the  town  derlineil,  dune  21,  170'.». 

'S\v.  irudjard  lirown  pleached  next,  whom  the 
<hur(di,  "  by  a  unanimous  vote,  not  one  person  then 
present  dissenting,  made  c  hoice  of  to  be  their  minis- 
ter and  |iast(U-  if  lie  may  be  obtained."  This  is  the 
earliest  preserved  record  of  any  distinct  rliiirck 
meeting.  The  same  day  ;i  towu-meeting  was  hehl,  in 
which  it  was  untiuimously  voted  "  to  concur  with  the 
churidi  "  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Brown  for  a  minis- 
ter, anil  a  cotnmittee  was  tdiosen  to  treat  with  him. 
and  also  ■'  to  treat  with  the  administrator  (or  the 
purchase  of  the  late  Mr.  Kolfe's  house."  December 
7tli,  a  commil  lee  re]iorted  upon  the  latter  business, 
and  it  was  voted  to]uirchase  the  house,  the  price  paid 
lor  which,  and  for  all  .Mr.  Kolfe's  laud,  was  three 
hundred    pounds. 

Mr.  I'.rown  declined  the  invitation.  He  had 
preached  twenty-four  Sabbaths,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Gardner,  whom  tlu^  town  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  invite.  May  1.'),  1710.  In  October  a 
(diiiridi-meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  unaiii- 
niously  chosen;  and  at  a  town-meelino-,  the  same 
day,  the  action  of  the  church  was  unanimously  con- 
curred in.     The  salary  voted  was  seventy    pounds  per 
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annum,  payable  "  one-half  in  good  passable  money 
and  the  rest  in  good  merchantable  corn,  at  money 
price,  or  in  good  passable  money  &  the  use  of  all 
the  Parsonage  Housing  &  lands  &  meadows."  Mr. 
Gardner  accepted  the  oti'er  in  a  letter  which  was 
read  in  town-meeting  December  11th,  and  "very 
well  accepted."  He  was  ordained  January  10,  1711, 
the  town  paying  twenty  pounds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  occassion. 

In  1709  the  new  meeting-house  began  to  be  too 
small,  and  about  thirty  men  and  thirteen  young 
ladies  w'ere  given  leave  by  the  town  to  build  pew's  or 
seats.  John  White  had  leave  "  to  set  up  a  shed  on 
the  outside  of  the  window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
meeting-house,  to  keeji  out  the  heat  of  the  sun 
there." 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a  young  man  of  gre.at  talents  and 
brilliant  promise.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  171.5,  the 
town  voted  that  Mr.  Gardner  might  have  a  weekly 
contribution  if  he  desired  it,  so  that  he  might  have 
some  money  "  before  the  town  rate  was  raised  for 
him."  A  committee  was  chosen  to  join  with  him  in 
leasing  the  parsonage  farm  for  twenty  years,  "  if  he 
lives  so  long." 

Two  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Gardner  was  dead,  and 
a  town-meeting  was  held,  March  2Sth,  to  consider  find- 
ing some  one  to  succeed  him.  One  of  his  successors, 
Mr.  Barnard,  thus  spoke  of  him,  years  after :  "  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  is  warm  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  of  you 
to  this  day,  was  soon  ripe  for  heaven,  according  to  the 
account  which  was  handed  down  of  him.  He  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  by  reason  of  death.  Nei- 
ther prayers  nor  tears  could  detain  him  from  his  in- 
heritance above.  In  a  few  years  he  finished  his  course 
with  joy."  Mr.  Gardner  died  March  21,  1715.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  at  twenty  years,  and  was  or- 
dained at  twenty-three.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  of  him.  His  epitaph  calls  him  "a  man 
good  betimes ;  "  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  at 
thirteen  years. 

The  town  voted  to  i>ay  tlie  expenses  of  his  funeral, 
which  amounted  to  £;54  K.i.  Ik/. 

This  year  the  town's  ofd  book  of  "  Grants  &  Order  " 
was  found  to  l)e  lost,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
find  it.  The  committee  each  spent  three  days  in  the 
i)usiness  and  the  whole  expense  was  £4  16s. 

John  White  attended  on  the  committee  two  days, 
and  .lames  Sanders  made  a  journey  to  Salem  to  hunt 
the  volume  uj).  The  book  was  finally  found  and  or- 
dered delivered  to  the  town  clerk.  Trobably  it  had 
been  taken  by  some  per.-'on  in  the  course  of  tlie  liti- 
gation or  preparations  for  it,  about  the  common  and 
undivided  lands. 

In  1711,  John  Swett,  a  native,  of  Newbury,  was 
appointed  ferrymen  at  the  Kocks,  where  it  is  said 
there  were  not  then  more  than  two  houses.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  on  account  of  the  Indian  wars  the 
po|)ulation  of  the  town  had  incre;ised  but  little  in 
thirty  years. 


The  next  year  the  town  abated  half  the  ministerial 
and  school  rates  of  Henry  Bodwell  and  eight  others, 
living  in  the  part  now  Methuen,  on  account  of 
their  difficulty  in  attending  upon  either  meeting  or 
school,  by  the  reason  of  the  great  distance. 

Petitions  also  began  to  be  received  from  persons 
living  in  remote  parts  of  the  town  for  schools  in  their 
own  locality.  Thus,  in  1711,  Joseph  Emerson  and 
fifteen  others  asked  for  a  school-house  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  near  Job  Clements',  and  a 
school  one  quarter  of  the  year,  "  that  they  might  havr 
the  benefit  of  having  their  children  brought  up  to 
learning  as  well  as  the  children  of  those  that  live  in 
the  centre  of  the  town."  John  Sanders  and  eighteen 
others  living  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town 
asked  for  a  school-house  and  school  "near  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Whittier,  on  the  common,  between  the 
two  bridges  &  between  the  house  of  Daniel  Ela  and 
the  Country  road."  Both  petitions  were  granted  and 
the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  provide  a  school-mas- 
ter; whilst  a  committee  was  chosen  to  build  the 
school-houses,  which  were  to  be  "20  ft.  long,  16  It. 
wide  &  8  ft.  stud  &  finished  so  as  may  be  comfortable 
t<i  convenient."  In  1714  a  petition  was  received  from 
Peter  Green  and  eleven  others,  asking  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town,  "  be- 
tween Hoghill  and  the  brick  kill  bridge,"  but  the  rr- 
quest  was  denied,  because  "very  few,  if  any,  persons 
voted  for  it." 

Obadiah  Ayer,  who  taught  the  school  in  the  village 
for  a  number  of  years  about  this  time,  was  a  son  of 
Captain  Samuel,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  with  the 
Frenih  and  Indians,  August  29,  1708.  Obadiah,  born 
in  1689,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1710  and  studied 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  power, 
but  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  mental  alienation, 
when  he  was  cared  for  in  Boston,  it  is  said,  at  lodg- 
ings provided  for  him  by  his  particular  friend,  John 
(?)  Hancock. 

In  1713,  instead  of  electing  tythingmen,  the  select- 
men and  constables  were  ordered  "  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  disorderly  hoys  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
meeting-house." 

Eleven  more  women  asked  permission  in  1714  to 
build  a  "  women's  pew  "  in  the  meeting-house.  The 
matter  wa-  referred  to  the  selectmen. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  selectmen  were  "  desired 
to  seat  tlie  negroes  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
meeting- house,  if  they  can."  The  pew  was  estali- 
lished,  and  afterwards  there  was  always  a  "negr.> 
[)ew,"  as  long  as  there  were  negroes.  The  "negroes" 
were  slaves,  though  generally  called  "servants." 

After  the  Indians  taken  in  King  Philip's  War,  who 
were  regarded  as  rebels  against  the  government,  were 
sold  as  slaves,  there  was  not  much  said  against  slavery 
for  a  long  time  in  Massachusetts.  They  sent  rum  and 
pipe-staves  to  the  West  Indies  and  rum  and  trinkets 
to  Africa,  and  brought  back  a  few  slaves.  Some 
slaves  were  l)rouL'ht  to  Boston  in  slave  vessels.     The 
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rciirts  li.-M  tliat  the  C'oiistitminii  of  I7>in.  (U'chiriii^' 
all  iiu'ii  froe  aixl  ^lual,  lilirnU.Ml  tlir  slaves.  There 
i-  a  letter  in  tlu^  Massarluisetts  arehivcs  fnim  rliief 
.lustiee  Sei-fjeant,  of  llaverliill,  on  this  suhjeet. 

Just  hel'ore  the  Kevohitioii,  when  |ieoi)le  were  all 
talking  about  the  riglits  of  man,  men's  eonseienecs 
liriran  iiiitiirally  to  grow  more  tender  about  holding 
i<  llow-beiiigs  in  snhjeetion,  no  matter  hy  what  name 
the  rehuiou  was  called.  In  faet,  the  slave  in  .Massa- 
chusetts was  generally  a  hotise  servant  or  chore  boy. 
Sometiiues  they  were  employe(l  on  the  laml.  \  few 
of  the  most  intelligent  were  sail-iiiaki-rs,  shi|i-ear- 
penters  and  blacksmiths. 

In  17()M  slaves  were  more  numerous  than  at  any 
other  time.  There  were  then  5214  bhteks,  or  4">  to  1 
of  the  population,  but  among  them  were  some  free- 
men. 

'•  Hopewell,  an  Indian  servant  of  .lolin  I  lutcliiiis," 
died  in  Haverhill  in  li;i;s.  Mr.  Kolfe's  "negro 
woman,"  llagar.  who  saved  the  cliildren  from  the 
Indians,  "owned  tlie  covenant  and  was  baptized," 
'with  her  thri'e  children,  by  Ki'V.  ilr.  (iardner  in  1711. 
In  \72'>  l!ev.  .Mr.  I'.rown  hail  an  Indian  servant,  as 
a]>pears  from  his  own  entry,  "  I'.aptized  I'hillis,  an 
Indian  girl,  serv.ant  of  .lohn  ami  .loanna  Ih-own." 
In  1728  .Mr.  Krowii  baptized  "  Mariah,  negro  serviint 
of  Kichar.I  f^altonstall."  -March  2l),  17nsi,  Colonel 
Kichard  SaltonstalTs  house  was  blown  up  in  the  night 
time  with  jiowder,  as  was  supposed  through  the  vin- 
dictive agency  of  a  negro  wench  in  his  family,  whom 
he  had  severely  corrected  for  some  misbehavior.  The 
Indian  troubles  not  being  over,  his  house  wa.s  still 
garrisone<l  with  sohliers,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Uev.  .Mr.  r.acheller,  of  the  West  I'arish,  had  a 
negro,  who  died  March  24,  17S.",. -"  Xero,  .servant  to 
ye  Itevd  -Mr.  liacheller."  II,-  had  another  named 
"I'omp,"  of  whom  stories  are  told.  There  were 
"negroes"  or  servants  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West 
and  First  Parishes.  Miss  llebecca  I.  Davis  has  re- 
cently, in  her"(  lleanings  from  the  Merrimac  N'alley," 
printed  interesting  notes  about  s(]me  of  the  last  ol 
these  shives — rrinee  and  Nancea,  servants  of  ,\mos 
Davis,  and  I'cter,  whose  name  is  commemorati-d  in 
"  I'eter's  Uidge." 

The  children  of  these  negro  servants  were  generally 
regardeil  as  incumbrances,  and  given  away  when 
\veanc<l,  like  puppies. 

In  Iii74  there  were  in  Haverhill  twenty-live  slaves, 
"  of  si.Kteen  years  old  and  tijiwards."  .S|ieaking  ma- 
terially, this  indicated  a  very  comfortable  degree  of 
prosperity  and  substance.  Slaves  were  entered  as 
l)roperty  in  the  town  valuation  lists  from  I7.')0  to 
1770.  In  17(;i  Hev.  Samuel  liacheller  and  .Joseph 
lIaynes,of  the  West  I'arish,  bitterand  life-long  oppo- 
nents, owned  slaves.  In  17ol!  ,Iohn  ('ogswell,  Jolm 
Dimoiid,  Heiijamin  Ilarrod,  John  Ilazzen,  Colonel 
Richard  Saltonstall,  William  Swanten,  John  Sawyer 
and  Samuel  White  owned  slaves  in  thi'  First  I'arish; 
Moses  Clements,  .Nathaniel  Cogswell,  James  Mellard, 


Samuel  White,  Samuel  White.  Jr.,  and  .lohn  White 
in  17i;ii.  In  the  East  I'arish,  (Jrteler,  Morse,  I'l-aslee, 
Hariley,  Tyler  and  Moors  owned  slaves  in  ditferent 
years. 

Chase  jirints  a  bill  of  sale  dated  Haverhill,  August 
2:5,  1742,  in  which,  for  the  consideration  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds,  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  "trader  " 
(Water  Street),  sells  and  warrants  liis  "  tu-gro  boy, 
Ca'sar,"  to  Samtiel  riiillips,  .Ir.,of  Andover,  "trader." 
The  latter  w.as  Samuel  riiillips,  of  North  Amlover. 
son  and  descendant  of  the  eminent  ministers  ol'  An- 
dover, Kowley  and  Watertown,  himself  the  father  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips,  through  whom  much 
of  his  substance  was  devoted  to  founding  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  Eminent 
|iiety,  u.sefulness  and  slave-holding  were  at  that  time 
(piite  compatible  in  JIassachusetts. 

In  1714  a  town-meeting  was  adjouriu'd,  because  of 
a  "great  tire  in  the  woods,  whereby  the  hay  was  in 
general  and  great  danger."  This  was  doubtless  the 
hay  cut  in  the  summer  in  meadows  adjoining  the 
woods  and  left  to  be  hauled  hnuK'  on  sleds  in  the  win- 
ter. 

The  stocks  [irobably  wanted  re]>airing  this  year, 
there  being  an  item — "  iron  for  the  stocks,  '.is.  lOd." 

In  1714  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  renewed  by 
Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  bad  settled 
them  forty-seven  years  before. 

After  Kiiiy  highway  sttrveyors  had  been  r<'gnlarly 
chosen,  but  it  is  believed  no  money  was  paiil  by  the 
town  for  highways,  excepting  for  building  and  repair- 
ing bri<lges,  until  171'),  when  "Jotham  Hendriek, 
surveyor,"  was  allowed  si.K  shillings  for  "  mending 
the  highway,"  After  that  melancholy  precedent, 
highway  expenses  became  habitual.  It  probably  will 
be  admitted,  however,  that  Haverhill  highways  have 
been  proverbially  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  Esse.\  County.  A  hick  of  suitable  material 
has  doubtless  been  a  principal  cause  of  this  habitual 
condition.  In  1887  very  considerable  highway  im- 
provements were  carried  on.  If  the  work  has  been 
done  with  due  economy,  although  burdensome  to  the 
city's  finances,  it  will  hereafter  be  reganled  as  money 
well  expended.  Xo  wise  commtmity  will  irululge  in 
the  extravagance  of  imperfectly-constructed  and  illy- 
repaired  highways. 

.After  Mr.  trardner  died  the  pulpit  was  su|)plied  by 
various  "candidates,"  among  whom  were  Jlr.  Ivobcrt 
Stant<jn  iiinl  Mr.  Jonathan  Cushiug.  July  27,  17I(!, 
at  a  church-meeting  to  choose  a  minister,  Mr.  Cushing 
received  2<l  out  of  S'*)  votes;  and  at  a  town-meeting, 
held  the  same  day,  he  received  1(12  out  of  lUt!  votes. 
This  vote  probably  shows  about  how  many  male 
church  members  and  how  many  voters  tlure  were  in 
the  town  at  that  time,  as  no  busitu-.ss  could  be  more 
imjiortaut  in  their  view.  The  town  voted  to  ollisr  Mr. 
Cushing  the  same  salary  they  had  given  Mr.  (iardner. 
It  appears,  however,  there  was  a  minority,  who  not 
only    preferred    Mr.    Stanton,    but    were    very    miU'h 
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opposed  to  Mr.  Gushing ;  so  another  meeting  was 
called  to  hear  what  the  minority  had  to  urge.  Then 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  consult  the  Revs.  Leverett 
and  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  under  whose  advice  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  treat  witli  Mr.  Fiske,  who 
had  also  preached  in  the  town.  But  they  could  not 
agree  upon  Mr.  Fiske,  and  so  resort  was  again  had  to 
the  Cambridge  divines.  January  22,  1717,  there  was 
a  meeting  "to  hear  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lev- 
erett (president  of  Harvard)  and  Jlr.  Brattle."  The 
record  does  not  tell  us  what  their  advice  was,  but  the 
following  was  the  first  vote  passed  at  the  town 
meeting: 

"Voted  that  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Parson, 
Mr.  Wise  of  Chebacco,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Tappi:;  &  Mr. 
White,  be  desired  with  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Cusliing,  Mr.  Symes  &  Mr.  Tufts,  in  keeping  a  day  of 
humiliation  in  our  great  afl'airs,  on  Wednesday,  the 
sixth  day  of  February  next." 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  invite  the  ministers 
before  named,  and  to  receive  their  advice,  and  also  to 
make  provision  for  their  entertainment  on  the  day  of 
the  fast.  Shall  we  hope  that  the  "entertainment" 
was  Lenten,  as  well  as  the  day  ? 

The  outcome  of  the  fast  was  that  the  church  selected 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Lebanon,  for  minister. 
Then  a  towu-meeting  was  called  (May  28th )  to  consider 
the  matter.  Mr.  Parsons  was  at  this  time  preaching 
in  Haverhill,  but  as  "a  gi'eat  many  people  were  un- 
satisfied about  his  leaving  his  church  at"  Lebanon, 
papers  were  read  in  the  town-meeting ;  among  them, 
the  determination  of  a  council  acquitting  him  "from 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,"  and  approving  of  his 
removal.  The  town  voted  that  they  were  satisfied, 
and  chose  him  as  minister  by  a  vote  of  05  to  48, 
offering  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
use  of  the  parsonage  land  and  buildings.  The 
minority,  however,  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  his 
coming  that  at  a  meeting  called  August  13  the  town 
reconsidered  its  former  vote,  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice.  This  looked  kindly,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
October  30th  "  to  forgiveall  past  oti'ences  that  have  been 
given  among  us  concerning  the  settlement  of  a  min- 
ister, and  agree  in  love  and  peace  to  consider  and 
agree  upon  a  suitable  person  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  us."  The  moderator,  Ephraim 
Roberts,  proposed  that  all  who  wished  to  signify 
"  their  desire  for  peace  and  love  one  towards  another, 
and  for  the  sending  of  a  minister  to  preach  with  us," 
should  move  to  the  east  end  of  the  meeting-house. 
And  all,  except  three  or  four,  moved  over.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned.  There  had  been  a  love-feast. 
Still  there  was  another  meeting  November  12,  but 
after  "  considerable  discourse,"  it  adjourned  without 
accomplishing  anything. 

Sunday,  October  21,  171(5,  was  a  very  dark  Jay, 
with  much  smoke,  .such  as  our  generation  has  seen 
within  a  few  years,  though  perhaps  darker. 

And  Cotton  Mather  and  others  have  told  us  great 


stories  about  the  prodigious  snows  between  tlie  18th 
and  24th  of  February,  1717. 

Early  in  February,  1718,  Mr.  "Samuel  Chickley" 
was  unanimously  made  choice  of  for  their  minister,  I 
to  whom,  two  months  afterward,  the  town  gave  a  for- 
mal call,  with  an  oft'er  of  one  hundred  pounds  salary, 
and  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage  land  east  of  Sawmill 
River.  They  did  not  include  the  land  west  of  the 
Sawmill  River  l)ecause  they  were  now  beginning  to 
anticipate  the  future,  "not  knowing  but  what  they 
may  in  some  convenient  time  settle  another  minister  ! 
there."  Mr.  Checkley  declined  the  offer  and  became 
the  minister  at  Cliurch  Green,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  .John  Brown,  of  Little  Cambridge  (Brighton), 
came  next  as  a  candidate,  whom  in  October  the  peo- 
ple unanimously  invited  to  settle  with  them,  offering 
to  him  the  same  salary  as  before  to  Mr.  Checkley. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1714,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  May  13, 1719. 
He  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton, 
of  Sandwich.  She  WdS  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  minister,  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  also  of 
John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  through  the  latter's  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nathaniel  .Saltonstall.  Pastor 
Brown  and  his  wife  had  ten  children — six  sons  and 
tour  daughters.  Four  sons,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
became  ministers.  Two  died  very  young,  of  one  I 
of  whom  a  good  judge  said  he  had  "  raised  in  his 
friends  the  faii'est  hopes."  Thus  the  grand  old  min- 
isters paid  their  debt  to  learning,  in  educating  their 
children.  One  of  Mr.  Brown's  daughters  married 
Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  some  time  minister  of  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  through  whom  he  had  descend- 
ants, not  only  weallhy  and  distinguished,  but  some 
far  away  from  the  orthodox  standard  he  upheld 
here. 

The  General  C!ourt,  in  1718,  granted  the  ferry 
known  asSwett's  to  Haverhill  and  Newbury  tor  forty 
years.  The  town  granted  all  its  right  to  John  Swett 
if  he  would  ferry  over  the  inhabitants  for  "  a  penny 
a  single  person,  and  four  pence  for  a  man  and 
horse." 

In  1717  "  Deacon  John  Haseltine"  was  moderator 
of  one  of  the  meetings  about  settling  a  minister,  and 
afterwards  was  of  all  the  meetings  when  ministerial 
business  came  to  be  considered,  though  not  at  other 
times.  John  White  was  also  deacon  at  the  same 
time  and  is  said  to  have  usually  entertained  the  min- 
isters, probably  at  liis  new  house,  still  standing  on 
Mill  Street,  opposite  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Haverhill,  and  probably,  of  its  age,  the  besi 
preserved.  Somebody  in  those  days,  in  every  town, 
had  to  keep  what  was  known  as  the  "  Minister's 
Tavern." 

In  1718  there  came  to  Boston  one  hundred  and 
twenty  families  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  They 
were  descended  from  Scotchmen  who  emigrated  to 
Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were   rigid  Presbyterians,   and,    in   the   latter 
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days,  are  vrry  |iniii>l  ul'  liriiiii  known  :is  ■'Srutrli- 
Irish."  April  L',  17I'.i,  sixtrrii  laiiiilics  lanilcd  iVoin 
boats  at  Ilavrrhill.  rnhlrkily,  tlif  l.oals  rapsi/.Ml, 
ami  iiicM,  woiiiiii  aiiil  iliildn'ii  wcit  u]isi-t  in  tin- 
river,  iiuich  to  t!u>  aimisi-nu'iit  ol'  thr  villaj^iTs,  who 
seem  to  liavo  despised  tlie  poor  Irishiiieii,  wlios.'  ap- 
pearaiu'e  and  speecli  probably  seemed  to  lliem  un- 
couth and  outlandish.  One  of  their  own  eonntryineri 
bad  written  some  years  before,  "  lint  Lord  !  to  sre 
the  absurd  nature  of  lOriirlishmeH,  that  cannot  tor- 
bear  laii^hinii;  and  iecrin,:;  al  everylhini;'  that  looks 
strange.  " 

Ilcariiii,'  (d'a  line  irart  ol'  land  alioul  lifteen  nnles 
away,  eal led  Ntitlield,  from  the  abumlanei' ol' .difst- 
luit,  walnut  and  but'erniit  trees,  the  mm  lefi  thrir 
faniilies  in  Haverhill  and  went  to  virw  the  plaee. 
Being  well  jdeasrd  with  it  and  linding  ii  nnappr(]|iri- 
ated,  they  coru-hided  to  locate  there,  having  before 
had  autliority  from  the  Assembly  to  make  a  scllh- 
ment  elsewdiere.  I'.nilding  rude  lints,  they  removeil 
their  families  and  look  possession  of  their  new  homes 
April  lllh  ((».  S.).  In  1722  their  settlement  wasin- 
corjiorated  by  the  name  <d' LondoncU'rry.  in  memory 
of  the  famous  siege.  They  introihlced  llie  potato 
into  tliis  region.  'I'radition  says  that  William  White 
first  planted  tliem  in  Haverhill;  hut  when  he  hud 
raised  four  bushels,  diil  not  know  whal  to  do  with  so 
many. 

There  were  afterwards  dealings  and  i|Uan'cls  be- 
tween the  Jiaverhill  and  the  Xuttield  people,  and  a 
branch  ol'  one  at  least  of  the  Londonderry  familii's 
has  had  strong  root  hia'e  for  more  than  a  century  and 
i-  regarded  as  "  to  the  manor  born." 

In  .Inly,  ITID,  Henry  Iio<lwell  and  others  jietiticui- 
ed  the  town  to  grant  or  set  them  off  a  certain  tract  nt' 
htiul  lying  in  the  township  of  Haverhill,  that  so  they 
might  be  a  township  or  parish,  but  the  re(]Ui'st  was 
<lenied.  This  was  the  beginning  ofamovemiait  for 
a  new  town  in  the  far  west  of  Haverhill,  which  was 
only  reasonable,  hut  which  was,  of  course,  opposed  as 
long  as  po.ssible,  according  to  the  almost  invariable 
usage  in  such  cases. 

At  March  inec-ting,  ITl'.l,  .loshna  Swan,  Henry 
Bodwell  and  twenty-six  others,  petitioned  the  town 
to  set  aside  and  grant  for  "  a  privilege  for  the  min- 
istry" about  "  fifty  or  si.xty  acres''  in  the  west  end 
of  Haverhill,  near  "bare  meadow,"  "together  with  a 
piece  of  land  lying  on  a  hill  called  meeting-house 
hill,  in  times  past  reserved  by  our  forefathers  for 
the  use  of  the  ministry,  (and)  which  might  in  hard 
times  make  a  convenient  parsonage."  This  [letition 
wa.s  granted  "according  to  the  proposals  therein 
made,"  and  in  July  following  a  committee  was 
cho.sen  to  lay  out  the  land.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that  eommoners  and  non-commoners  laid  .-isidc  their 
quarrels  in  this  instance  and  made  the  grant  by 
common  consent. 

October,  172(».  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  about  the 
town's   proportion    of  the  £i>0,(n»),  "bank    money,'' 


granted  by  the  (leneral  Court  in  172b.  Trustees 
were  appointe(l  to  receive  it,  and  were  directed  to  let 
it  out  to  individuals,  iidiabilanls.  in  sums  of  ,t;  lU  to 
t;20,  .at  live  per  cent,  interest,  payable  annually. 
Like  most  grants  of  the  character,  it  proved  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  and  made  trouble  only. 

This  year  there  was  a  new  "selling  of  persons  in 
the  meeting-house."  Death  and  eliaujres  had  prob- 
ably madi-  it  necessary.  It  took  the  comniith'c  four 
days.  How  long  it  took  a  second  I'ommittce  to  seat 
the  first,  we  are  not  told. 

There  seems  to  have  been  peace  in  church  matters 
for  a  time  alter  the  settlement  of  Mr.  lirown.  Feeling 
had  run  very  high.  During  the  previous  dilliciilties 
tlu'  people  had  at  one  time  (1717)  ciuisulted  some  of 
the  neighboring  ministers — Revs.  Thomas  .-^ymmes  of 

:  lira.lford.  M-.ses  Hale  id'  Newbury,  .and"  Ldward 
I'ayson  of  liowley,  who  in  their  reply  thought  it 
"advisable"  that  the  t<iwn  should  lay  aside  "  their 
awful  animosities.'  ^Vhat  with  church  ijuarrels  and 
ecunmons  quarrels,  the  frequently  occurring  and 
stormy  town-meeting  must  have  given  them  plenty 
to  think  and  talk  abovit.  .\f(er  the  c|uestions  about 
comnions  lands  were  settled — and  there  came  a  time 
when  there  were  no  more  commons  to  light  abinit — 
there  were  pdenty  of  other  questions;  the  setting  up 
of  new  towns,  loss  of  territory,  establishment  of 
parishes.  A  Haverhill  town-meeting  doubtless  ex- 
hibited a  fierce  democracy. 

In  1720,  the  old  writers  say,  "  tea  began  to  be  used 
in  New  iMigland."  Sonie  friend  sent  to  Mr.  (iile,  of 
Haverhill,  a  pound  of  tea.  IDs  wife  had  heard  that 
it  was  to  be  cooked  by  an  infusion  of  water,  so  she 
set  all  of  her  tea  boiling  in  a  pot  of  water.  Tlien, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  used  after  the 
fashion  of  a  vegetable,  she  added  a  solid  iiieee  of 
corned  beef — with  a  result  which  can  oidy  be  im- 
agined. 

C'oll'ee,  Chase  says,  came  in  later.  A  ]iarty  of 
gentlemen,  about  1707,  "  put  u]i  " — not  registered — at 

j  Lieutenant  Klienezir  Llistman's  tavern.  They  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  coll'ee  with  them  as  a  luxury, 
which    they  transferred    to  the    landlady  to   be   pre- 

I  pared.     Too  jiroud  to  confess  her  ignorance,  .Madame 

j  prejjared  it  as  she  did  her  beans,  by  soaking  a  due 
time  in  cold  water,  and  baking  in  the  bean  |iot. 
Nevertheless,  from  a  comparatively  early  day,  the 
])eople  of  Haverhill  village  got  into  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  few  of  them  Iiad  relations  with  the 
great  world  at  Boston.  There  Inive  been  well-reputed 
taverns  in  Haverhill  in  former  days,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  period  we  arc  now  speaking  of.     Xew  llainp- 

,  shire  began  to  be  settled,  iieople  pa.ssed  to  and  fro, 
and  Haverhill,  seated  at  the  crossing  of  the  river,  was 
a  convenient  stopping-place.  In  1718,  Samuel  Sewall, 
who  had  for  twenty-five  years  been  a  ,iustice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  was  promoted  to  be  a  chief , justice, 
(ioing  circuit  next  year,  he  makes  the  following 
entry   in  his  diarv:    "  Mav    II,    171'.!.     Set  out   with 
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Scipio  "  (negro  '  servant ')  "  for  York.  .  .  .  Got  over 
the  ferry  to  Haverhill  about  sunset.  The  river  there 
is  very  charmiiij;.  Eat  excellent  salmon  at  Pecker's, 
carried  a  bushel  of  oats  with  us  to  Kingston,  where 
we  baited.  Then  took  leave  of  Capt.  Jno.  Wain- 
wright,  our  pilot."  This  was  undoubtedly  John,  the 
son  of  Simon,  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1708. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  February  C,  171G,  a 
great  council  and  fast  was  held  about  the  ministerial 
difficulties.  "Rev.  Mr.  Moody's"  name  heads  the 
list  ofministers.  A  short  time  before.  Judge  Sewall 
minuted  in  his  diary:  "  December  31,  1715-16.  Mr. 
Moody  of  York  goes  home.  Came  in  last  night  at 
10.  Is  to  preach  at  Haverhill  to-morrow."  One  may 
conjecture  that  at  this  visit  Mr.  Moody  suggested  the 
solemn  fast  "  for  wisdom  of  heaven." 

In  1723  three  new  school-houses  were  ordered 
built — one  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  one  in  the 
northwesterly  and  the  other  in  the  westerly.  It  was 
also  voted  to  hire  a  school-master,  "  to  move  for  the 
town's  benefit  to  the  several  parts  of  the  town." 
Richard  Hazzen  kept  school  "three  quarters" — one 
quarter  at  the  house  of  Widow  Mary  Whittier.  He 
was  jiaid  eleven  pounds  per  quarter. 

Four  young  gentlemen  of  the  East  Parish,  Nathan- 
iel Peaslee,  Jr.,  and  others,  asked  leave  to  erect  a 
seat  in  a  "  vacant  place"  in  the  meeting-house. 
They  lived  so  tar  away  "  that,  at  anytime  being 
belated,  we  cannot  get  into  any  seat ;  but  are  obliged 
to  sit  squeased  on  the  stairs  where  we  cannot  hear 
the  minister  and  so  get  little  good  by  his  preaching, 
though  we  endeavor  to  ever  so  much."  Several  young 
women  asked  a  similar  privilege  to  build  a  pew  of 
their  own.  These  were  two  Hazzens,  two  Clements, 
two  Peaslees  and  Rachel  Sanders. 

Abiall  Messer  was  allowed  to  keep  a  ferry  near  his 
house  for  five  years.  Messer  lived,  doubtless,  in 
what  is  now  Methuen. 

In  1723  the  selectmen  ran  the  lines  of  Haverhill 
with  the  selectmen  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  which  then 
joined  it. 

In  this  yenr  the  town  refused  Captain  Joshua 
Bayley,  Ebenezer  lOastman  and  others,  liberty  to 
fish  in  the  rivev  with  a  net,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
mention. 

In  the  spring  of  1724,  Stephen  Barker,  and  others, 
of  the  extreme  west,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  new  town,  to  be  ibrmed  out  of  that  ])ortion  of 
Haverhill  above  Hawke's  Meadow  Brook.  The 
town  appointed  Capt.  John  White  agent  to  oppose 
the  petition.  This,  as  has  been  intimated,  has 
always  been  the  course  of  things  in  Massacliusetts. 
The  Haverhill  planters  wanted  a  "  Great  town." 
They  had  one,  but  could  not  properly  govern  it. 
The  people  could  not  come  ten  miles  to  Sabbath  and 
town  meetings,  and  lectures,  not  to  speak  of  schools. 
But  the  old  town  resisted  dismemberment.  Parti- 
tion has  ever  been  resisted  as  long  as  possible  in 
such   cases,  and  countless  woes  predicted,  both   for 


old  and  new.  The  old  people  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  let  the  children  go  and  try  their 
own  fortune. 

Thus,  in  November,  1725,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
section  petitioned  the  town  for  a  school  there,  which 
wiis  voted  ;  also  "  ten  pounds  to  pay  a  minister  to 
preach  there,"  if  they  got  one  that  year.  Still,  the 
people  above  Hawke's  Brook  wanted  to  be  a  town  of 
themselves,  and  the  General  Court  made  them  one  by 
the  name  of  Methuen,  December  8,  1725.  Four  years 
afterward  a  church  was  formed  there  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sargeant  was  ordained  its  pastor,  Nov- 
ember 5,  1729.  In  January  following,  the  society 
petitioned  the  "  Proprietor,  of  the  common  and  undi- 
vided lands  in  Haverhill,  and  that  part  of  Methuen 
formerly  contained  within  the  ancient  bounds  of 
Haverhill,"  for  a  parcel  of  land  for  a  parsonage. 
The  proprietors  not  only  gave  them  the  land  for  a 
parsonage,  but  gave  the  minister  a  piece  for  him- 
self 

In  May,  1737,  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  second 
parish  in  Methuen,  being  about  to  build  a  meeting- 
House,"  also  asked  the  Haverhill  proprietors  for 
land.  Tlie  proprietors  voted  them  fifty  acres,  and 
also  voted  fifty  to  their  first  ordained  minister.  These 
lands  were  all  in  Methuen. 

Indeed,  the  proprietors,  when  they  had  triumphed 
over  their  enemies,  appear  to  have  conducted  their 
afiairs  in  a  very  liberal  way.  It  is  much  to  their 
credit  that  they  recognized  themselves  largely  as 
trustees  for  the  public,  bound  to  make  handsome 
grants  for  beneficent  objects  of  general  concern. 

jMethuen,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Haverhill,  is  thus 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  old.  Its  territory 
was  principally  set  otf  from  Haverhill,  with  the  ad- 
dition on  the  west  of  a  strip  of  land  between  Haver- 
hill and  Dracut,  not  previously  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  any  town.  The  portion  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence  north  of  the  Merrimac,  was  a  part  of 
Methuen  and  originally  of  Haverhill.  That  part  of  Law- 
rence has  a  large  population,  which  cannot  here  be 
given  ;  but  Methuen  had,  in  1880,  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  inhabitants.  Its 
historian  is  inforjued  that  a  brick  from  the  old 
"  Bodwell  house,''  bore  upon  it  the  date  of  1660.  The 
name  had  become  familiar  upon  the  Haverhill  town 
records  before  the  separation,  and  has  recently  be 
come  familiar  to  the  country,  in  the  person  of  one  ni 
of  the  descendants  of  that  house  too  soon  cut  oti'  from 
great  usefulness,  whilst  Governor  of  a  neighborin.; 
State. 

In  1719,  the  town  of  Haverhill  ordered  the  burial- 
ground  to  be  suitably  fenced  with  boards,  and  a  con- 
venient gate  erected  and  swung  on  hinges.  The  |)ren- 
ent  generation  may  still  take  lessons  from  the  past. 
Hardly  a  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  that  li:i> 
not  its  representatives  there.  The  learned  and  pioii- 
and  grave  ministers  were  all  buried  in  that  consecrated 
spot.     For   nearly  two   centuries   it   was  the  burial- 
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ground  by  ilistiiK-tioii.  Valor,  excellence,  beauty — 
all  make  tbat  dust.  Within  its  limits  the  first  meet- 
ing-house, the  old  fort,  the  primal  school-house  stood. 
Everythinj;  makes  the  jilace  interestinjr,  in  memory 
of  the  fathers,  but  it  seems  to  have  small  interest  for 
their  children. 

The  new  pouiul  was  ordered  built  in  172.J.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  former  may  have  stood  nearer 
the  river.  In  this  year  Mary  Pearsons  was  warned 
out  of  town,  "she  having  nothing  to  live  upon,"  says 
the  recorder.  The  authorities  e.xercised  intense 
watchfulness  to  prevent  any  poor  persons  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  town.  They  usually  served  a  forituil 
notice  on  everybody  who  came,  to  go  away  again. 
Between  17:24  and  1770  thirty  were  ordered  off,  of 
whom  this  ap])rehension  was  entertained.  Thus, 
December  8,  1724,  eighteen  shillings  was  allowed 
Nathl.  Peaslee,  constable,  for  warning  Mary  Mash 
out  of  tow'n  and  for  carrying  her  out  of  town  by  a 
warrant  from  Justice  Woodbridge  to  Bradford  consta- 
ble, and  for  his  a.ssistance  about  it,  and  for  the  same 
service  about  Thomas  Club. 

'"To  Christopher  Bartlett,  for  cleaning  ye  fish 
cour.-cs,  1724,  8  shillings."  "Voted  &  allowed: 
Gratis  :  for  John  Sanders,  for  ye  year  past,  and  until 
this  day  as  Representative  for  ye  town,  £4-0-0."  The 
following  vote  explains  itself:  "  Haverhill,  Mch.  2, 
1724-.5,  voated  &  granted  yt  ye  new  Book  this  day 
Brought  itito  ye  town  meeting,  shall  be  a  book  to  en- 
ter ye  town's  acts  &  orders  therein  by  ye  Town  Clerks, 
&SO  as  they,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  chosen  att  ye 
annual  town  meeting 

"Voated  c&granted  yt  the  new  book  this  day  Brought 
into  ye  town  meeting  as  above,  shall  be  delivered  to 
John  Eatton,  this  day  chosen  town  clerk,  for  to  enter 
the  town's  acts  &  orders  therein,  yt  are  alri'ady  passed 
or  this  day  be  made." 

"  Pecker's  "  tavern  has  been  mentioned,  but  in  1728 
the  town  thought  two  were  "  sutficient  for  the  town's 
benefit,"  and  appointed  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  East- 
niati  and  .Inlm  Swett  to  keep  them — the  latter  at 
Holt's  Ivocks.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  (.Quarter  Sessions,  December  20,  IGIMI,  about 
licenses,  worth  reading  to-day. — Notwithstanding  the 
conservative  action  of  the  town  on  the  application  of 
the  western  people,  to  be  permitted  to  form  a  new 
town,  the  period  of  disintegration  and  emigration  be- 
gan before  172.'). 

In  1721  about  a  hundred  persons  from  Portsmouth, 
Exeter  and  Haverhill,  petitioned  the  (leneral  Court 
for  liberty  to  settle  in  the  northerly  i>art  of  Nutfield, 
Londonderry.  In  the  following  year,  a  few  I'amilies 
removed  to  Che^iter. 

In  1720,  Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman  and  several 
others  of  Haverhill  explored  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pennacook  (Concord,  N.  H.),  and  di'lighted  with 
its  rich  intervales,  petitioned  the  tleneral  Court  for  a 
grant  of  them. 

The  grant  of  the  "  Plantation  of  Pennacook"  was 
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finally  made  January  17,  172"),  under  what  were  con- 
sidered very  stringent  conditions,  to  secure  a  solid 
and  respectable  settlement.  One  of  them  w-as  to  cut 
through  a  road  from  Haverhill  to  the  new  settlement. 
The  court  api)ointed  a  stancling  committee  of  nine 
"  to  bring  it  forward."  The  committee  met  at  Haver- 
liill  in  February,  172.'),  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
settlers.  One  hundred  were  admitted  to  be  of  the 
company,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  a  right  in  the 
townshiji,  and  three  lots  were  reserved,  one  for  the 
first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  parsonage,  and  one 
for  the  "use  of  the  school  forever."  In  172(>  the 
General  Court  ajipointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  the 
lands  of  Pennacook,  which  was  headed  by  .lohn 
Wainwright,  of  Haverhill. 

In  1727,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  of  Haverhill,  moved 
the  first  family  from  Haverhill  to  Pennacook.  He 
W';is  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character.  Born  here, 
1781,  he  was  son  of  Philip  Eastman,  who  was  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians  in  11)715,  and  whose  house  and 
buildings  are  said  to  have  been  burned  by  them  in 
1608.  Ebenezer  Eastman  was  in  the  expedition  to 
Port  Royal,  and  in  Admiral  Walker's  unfortunate 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1711;  i:i 
174.5  he  was  at  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg.  Mean- 
while, as  we  have  seen,  he  had  "traded  by  sea,"  kept 
tavern,  explored  Pennacook,  and  led  oif  in  iU 
settlement,  becoming  one  of  its  most  useful  citi- 
zens. 

There  were  thirty-six  Haverliill  men  among  the 
one  liundred  admitted  by  the  committee  to  be  of  the 
Pennacook  settlement.  Of  the.se  were  some  of  the 
leading  and  most  useful  citizens  of  the  town.  Dr_ 
Bailey,  several  of  the  Ayer,  White,  Clement,  Davis, 
Hazzen,  Johnson,  Peaselee,  Pecker,  Page,  Sanders 
and  Whittier  families.  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
property,  who  entered  into  the  affair  as  an  investment, 
or  for  a  provision  for  sons,  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions of  clearing  land  and  building  houses.  The 
relations  between  Haverhill  and  Pennacook,  or  Con- 
cord, were  intimate  for  many  years. 

These  movements  had  doubtless  taught  the  towns- 
men greater  consideration  for  settlers  in  the  outskirts. 
Thus  the  petition  of  ten  persons  living  in  the  east 
|iart  of  the  town,  for  leave  to  worship  at  the  Araesbnry 
meeting-house,  was  allowed  in  172G.  The  next  year 
families  living  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  town  were  permitted  to  hold  meetings  for  wor- 
ship in  each  of  tliose  localities  during  the  winter 
sea.son.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  north,  and,  June  18, 
1728,  the  town  voted  that  the  northerly  part  of  the 
town  should  be  set  off  into  a  separate  precinct  or 
parish,  on  condition  tliat  tlie  inhabitants  w-ithin  it 
should  determine  in  a  month's  time  where  to  build 
their  meeting-house,  and  settle  an  orthodox  minister 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  meetitig-liouse  was  built  the 
same  year.  The  next  year  twenty-nine  members  of 
the  church  had  leave  to  organize  themselves  as  a 
church   at  what  is  now  Salem,  N.  II.     In  17.')0  twelve 
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persons  were  allowed  to  pa}'  their  "  minister's  rate"  in 
Amesbiiry. 

As  movements  were  in  progress  to  break  up  the 
town,  the  town  was  inclined  to  break  up  some  other 
organization.  In  1726,  at  an  unwarned  meeting, 
held  after  the  annual  town-meeting,  Captain  Joshua 
Bajley  was  chosen  a  committee  to  join  with  any  per- 
sons chosen  by  neighboring  towns,  "  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  get  the  County  of  Essex  divided."  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  shire-town  was  so  distant. 
Nothing  came  of  the  proposition.  In  1693  several 
towns  liad  petitioned  for  a  division  of  Essex  Connty. 
The  House  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
Governor  and  Council  would  not  concur.  In  1736  a 
similar  proposition  was  made,  without  success,  and 
since  then  the  subject  has  been  several  times  ineffec- 
tually agitated  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  towns,  on 
at  least  one  occasion  with  an  ambition  to  make  Hav- 
erhill shire-town  of  the  new  county.  When,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1679,  the  General  Court  made  an  order,  trans- 
ferring Haverhill  and  other  towns  from  Norfolk 
County  back  into  Essex,  the  town  clerk  entered  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  town-book,  with  this  certificate: 
"  This  is  a  true  coppy  of  the  original  sent  up  to  be 
published,  which  was  posted  in  Haverhill,  18:2:  79. 
As  attest,  Nath'l  Saltonstall,  Record'r  for  Haverhill." 
At  the  present  moment  the  town  is  as  likely  to  re- 
main in  Essex  as  at  any  time  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  nine  years. 

In  1726,  the  town  voted  Mr.  Brown,  the  minister, 
four  yearly  contributions,  in  addition  to  his  salary. 
The  next  year  the  town,  at  his  request,  "double 
floored  "  one  of  the  rooms,  "very  cold  in  the  winter," 
"  ceiled  overhead  "  another,  and,  of  its  own  volition, 
"  repapered  the  great  room." 

In  May  of  this  year  the  town  voted  to  raise  and 
repay  immediately  into  the  province  treasury  one- 
fifth  of  the  "  Bank  Money." 

The  year  1727  was  long  memorable  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Merrimac  Valley.  First,  ou  account  of  "  a 
mighty  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,"  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  September  16th  and  17th,  which  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  property,  sweeping  oft'  "  near  two 
hundred  load  of  hay"  from  the  marshes  of  Newbury. 
"  A  most  terrible,  sudden  and  amazing  earthquake  " 
began  Sunday,  October  29th,  the  shocks  continuing 
with  abated  violence  for  some  months.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Plant,  of  Newburyport,  in  his  account  of  these 
shocks,  says :  "  On  the  nineteenth  (November), 
about  ten  at  night,  a  very  loud  shock  and  another 
about  break  of  day,  somewhat  here  abated,  but  at 
Haverhill  a  very  loud  burst,  making  their  houses 
rock,  as  that  overnight  did  with  us.  It  was  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  evening."  Between  January  1  and 
May  22,  1728,  over  thirty  shocks  are  recorded.  Cof- 
fin, in  his  History  of  Newbury,  "  has  noted  nearly  two 
hundred  earthquake  shocks  near  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween 1727  and  1770.  May  22,  1728,  was  observed 
by  the  church  in  Haverhill  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 


"for  the  great  mercies  of  the  winter  past  under  the 
earthquakes." 

The  bounds  of  the  North  Parish  or  Precinct  of 
Haverhill,  as  established  by  the  General  Court,  Au- 
gust, 1728,  should  be  given  here  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest :  "  Beginning  at  the  Westerly  end  of 
Brandy  Brow,  on  Almsbury  Line,  from  thence  to  the 
northerly  end  of  the  hither  North  Meadow,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  thence  to  the  fishing  river,  and 
so  down  the  fishing  river  till  it  comes  to  the  Bridge 
by  Matthew  Harriman's,  then  running  westerly  to 
the  bridge  over  the  brook  by  Nath'l  Marble's,  and 
then  a  straight  line  Northwest  one  quarter  of  a  point 
North,  to  the  bounds  of  Haverhill,  taking  all  the  land 
within  the  town  of  Haverhill,  north  of  that  line." 
The  North  Parish,  as  thus  defined,  included  almost 
the  whole  of  Plaistow,  about  half  of  Hampstead  and 
the  whole  of  Atkinson. 

At  a  special  meeting  called  for  thatpurpose  in  1729, 
the  town  voted  to  raise  fifty  pounds  towards  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  province  agent  in  England.  Other 
sums  were  afterw'ard  appropriated  for  a  similar  object. 

At  the  annual  meeting  a  proposition  was  rejected 
to  raise  one  hundred  pounds  for  school  money.  The 
same  proposition  was  renewed  without  success  the 
next  year,  with  the  modification  that  half  the  money 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  "the  Gram- 
mar School  near  the  meeting-house."  The  "  Gram- 
mar School  "  was  supported  all  the  time,  but  held  in 
diflfereut  parts  of  the  town.  Common  schools  were 
kept  a  few  weeks  each,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  town  gave  the  "  North  I'recincf  ten  pounds  in 
1730  towards  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  the  par- 
ish invited  one  Mr.  Haynes  to  settle,  who  declined. 
They  then  invited  Rev.  James,  son  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Salisbury,  who  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
the  following  December.  Nov.  1,  1730,  forty-si.x 
members  of  the  First  Church  were  dismissed,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  a  church  state  in  the  North 
Precinct. 

This  year  three  "Overseers  of  the  Poor"  were 
chosen  for  the  first  time.  Chosen  annually  till  1735, 
the  office  was  then  discontinued,  and  its  duties  rel- 
egated to  the  board  of  selectmen.  The  office  of  over- 
seer was  not  revived  until  1801. — The  North  Precinct 
asking  for  a  grant  of  land  for  their  new  minister,  the 
proprietors  allotted  him  a  piece  containing  about 
twenty-nine  acres.  Joseph  Whittier  and  Moses  Haz- 
zen,  in  1731,  petitioned  the  proprietors  for  leave  to 
build  a  wharf  on  the  IMcrrimack,  near  Mill  Brook. 
It  was  granted  on  condition  that  they  kept  the  two 
bridges  near  them  in  repair  "  forever,"  paid  filty 
pounds,  and  built  a  good  wharf,  at  least  one  hundreil 
feet  wide,  from  the  highway  to  low  wafer-mark.  In 
1732,  the  town  voted  to  give  the  "  proflit(rent)  of  flu- 
Parsonage  Farm  "  to  the  North  Parish  until  their 
should  be  another  parish  in  town.  They  voted  to 
"  take  an  exact  list  of  the  Poles  and  estates"  in  town, 
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I  lioosiug  a  committee  to  do  it.    "  Christopher  I5artlett 
was  paiil  six  sliillings,  one  day  valuation  estates." 

,Iuae  18,1733,  Henry  i^pringer,  whoprofessed  that  lie 
was  de.sirous  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  ship  car- 
penter, petitioned  tlie  proprietors  to  grant  him  hind 
fur  a  "  building  yard  "  "  hetwixt  the  highway  by  the 
liiirying-place  and  the  River,  or  where  the  vessell  now 
-lands  upon  the  stocks."  This  petition  was  granted, 
provided  he  "should  settle  and  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
ship's  carpenter,  or  that  some  other  person  build  in 
the  same  place  in  his  room,  and  no  longer."  Tliis 
was  pretty  certainly  the  first  of  ship-building  as  a 
regular  business. 

In  March,  1734,  the  proprietors  granted  to  Kichard 
Saltonstall  the  large  island  in  "  Island  Poud,"  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  acres — one-half  in  consid- 
eration of  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
the  other  half  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at  thirty  shillings 
per  acre.     Island  I'oud  was  still  in   Haverhill. 

In  1734  and  the  two  following  years,  there  was  a 
terrible  pest  of''  catterpillers  "  in  Haverhill  and  Brad- 
ford, and  a  part  of  Methueu,  Chester  and  Andover, 
"  and  in  many  other  places  near  Haverhill."  They 
entirely  devoured  all  the  ftdiage  finally,  but  in  the 
beginning  specially  affected  that  of  the  red  and  black 
oak.     Dr.  Joshua  Bailey  left  an  account  of  them. 

In  1734  the  town  consented  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  easterly  part  should  be  set  off  into  a  parish  by 
themselves,  and  the  line  was  accordingly  run.  lint 
when  the  petitioners  went  to  the  (ieneral  Court  to  get 
the  proceedings  legalized,  there  was  such  a  sharp  op- 
position from  a  minority  that  the  court  sent  them 
home  again. 

The  people  in  the  westerly  part  made  a  similar  ap- 
plication with  better  success  and  the  west  land  was 
set  off  into  the  West  Parish.  A  meeting-house  was 
completed  the  following  autumn.  Itstood  east  of  the 
present  meeting-house,  where  Timothy  J.  Goodrich 
lived  in  1861.     So  says  Chase. 

In  1734  the  Haverhill  proprietors  gave  land  to  the 
North  Parish  for  a  burying-ground.  It  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  on  the  Atkinson  ruad, 
near  the  Clement  estate. 

The  next  year  tlie  town  for  the  first  time  voted  "  to 
mend  and  repair  the  highways  by  a  rate."  The  prices 
for  labor  were  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  for 
a  man,  and  two  shillings  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  the 
surveyors  to  judge  what  a  day's  work  was.  Hut  no 
Kparatf  sum  was  voted  to  be  raised  as  a  highway 
tax  till  17'>4. 

In  July,  173o,  Itev.  Samuel  Bacheller  was  ordained 
iis  pastor  of  the  W'est  Parish.  Seventy-seven  members 
of  the  First  Church  were  dismissed  to  form  the  new 
one.  The  next  year  the  proprietors  gave  the  parish 
forty  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Bacheller  seventy  for  his 
own  use.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  town  also  voted 
to  divide  the  income  from  all  the  parsonage  land 
west  of  Sawmill  (Little)  Uiver  equally  between  the 
North  and  West  Parishes. 


In  October  the  proprietors  voted  to  survey  and 
divide  all  the  meadows  lying  in  common  in  the  town. 
Each  was  to  receive  his  pro[>orl  ion,  according  lo  the 
original  grant  of  "accomodation  "  land  he  repre- 
sented. 

In  May,  1735,  a  Mr.  Clough,  of  Ivingstoii,  X.  H., 
who  ha<l  examined  a  hog  dead  of  a  throat  disease, 
was  himself  suddenly  attacked  with  a  swelling  of  the 
throat,  living  but  a  few  days.  Three  weeks  after 
three  children  in  his  neighborhood  were  attacked  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  lived  but  thirty-six  hours. 
From  this  beginning  the  disease  spread  rapidly  to 
the  eastern  colonies  and  to  New  York  on  the  west, 
which  it  did  not  reach  for  two  years.  Between  June, 
1735,  and  July,  173t),  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
persons  died  in  fourteen  towns  of  New  Hampshire. 
Its  particular  mortality  was  with  children.  It 
appeared  in  October,  173(5,  in  Haverhill,  and  swept 
off'  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  many  families  not  a  child 
was  left.  Fifty-eight  families  lost  one  each;  thirty- 
four,  two  each ;  eleven  lost  three  each  ;  five  lost  four 
each,  and  four  lost  five  each.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  died  in  this  town,  of  whom  only  one  was 
over  forty  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  attended  with 
a  sore  throat,  white  or  ash-colored  spots,  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin,  great  general  debility  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  putridity. 

A  layman  would  naturally  conclude  that  this 
distemper  was  similar  to  the  modern  diphtheria. 
Physicians  have  written  U|)on  the  disorder,  although 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  one  contemporaneous 
with  its  ravages  did  so.  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haver- 
hill, who  lost  three  children,  published  an  account 
of  it  in  a  large  pamphlet,  which  must  now  be  very 
rare. 

The  same  disease  appeared  in  17()3,  in  a  nnlder 
form. 

In  1737,  the  town  voted  to  build  an  almshouse 
instead  of  supporting  the  paupers  in  i)rivate  families. 
Next  year  the  vote  was  renewed,  and  in  1738  it 
seems  to  have  been  constructed.  It  stood  just  below 
Mill  Brook  <>n  the  river  side.  But  the  new  system 
did  not  satisfy  them,  and  in  1740  the  town  voted  to 
sell  the  almshouse  and  go  back  to  the  old  plan. 

The  line  between  Haverhill  and  Methuen  was  not 
finally  settled  till  1738,  when  it  was  run  by  the  select- 
men of  the  two  towns. 

About  this  time  a  new  ferry  Wiis  established  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Chain  Ferry,  but  it  was 
soon  after  removed  a  mile  up  the  river.  November 
0,  1738,  James  McHard  petitioned  the  proprietors  for 
leave  to  build  a  still-house  on  "a  small  vacancy  of 
land  betwixt  the  parsonage  land  and  Merrimack 
River  by  Mr.  Pecker's."  They  gave  him  permission, 
provided  he  built  within  three  years.  It  stood  on 
Mill  Brook.  This  was  a  run!  distillery,  and  the  first 
one  in  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1740  there  fell  a  vast  :  mount  of 
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rain.  The  succeeding  winter  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  most  severe  known  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  There  were  twenty-seven  snow-storms.  In 
November  and  early  in  December  there  were  great 
and  continuous  rains,  producing  a  freshet,  which, 
according  to  the  journalist  Plant,  "was  not  known 
by  no  man  for  seventy  years."  In  this  town  the 
water  rose  fifteen  feet,  and  floated  off  many  houses. 
December  12th  the  river  was  closed  with  ice,  and  before 
January  1st  loaded  teams,  even  with  eight  oxen, 
passed  from  Haverhill  to  the  long  wharf  at  Newbury- 
port. 

A  church  was  formed  in  that  part  of  Haverhill  now 
Salem,  N.  H.,  in  1740,  of  which  Rev.  Abner  Bailey 
was  the  first  minister.     He  died  in  1798. 

When  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  was  erected 
into  a  separate  precinct  in  1728  the  town  ceased  to  be 
the  parish.  All  that  remained  after  the  North  Pari.-h 
was  set  off  was  known  as  the  "South"  or  "Old 
Parish,"  still  later  as  the  "  First  Parish."  Parochial 
business  was  no  longer  transacted  in  town,  but  in 
pari-sh  meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  held  November 
24,  1729,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  justice.  John  Eaton  was  chosen  clerk.  From 
that  time  on  the  organization  was  regularly  kept  up. 
In  March,  1730,  the  parish  voted  to  "give  to  ye 
Revd.  Mr.  Brown  ye  timber  of  the  forte  yt  is  about  his 
house,  to  despouse  of  it  as  he  pleaseth."  The  fear  of 
Indian  enemies  had  passed  away  at  last. 

In  that  year  the  petitions  of  the  East  and  the  West 
that  money  might  be  "  raised  by  ye  parish  yt  they 
might  hire  a  minister  to  preach  to  ym  in  ye  winter 
season,  on  bad  traviling,"  were  refused.  1732  the 
parish  enlarged  the  burying-place  by  purchasing 
half  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  it. 

In  December,  1733,  the  parish  voted  to  hire  another 
minister,  "  to  assist  Mr.  Brown  for  three  months  this 
winter."  His  health  had  long  been  failing,  and  the 
care  of  such  an  enormous  parish  would  require  a  man 
of  herculean  strength.  But  ihe  East  and  West  had 
evidently  improved  the  opportunity  to  press  their  re- 
spective claims.  At  the  first  meeting  about  an  assist- 
ant there  was  "  considerable  discourse  "  and  "  some 
hard  words,"  but  no  vote ;  while  at  the  next  meeting 
the  vote  was  passed  to  hire  an  assistant,  and  then 
votes  to  procure  and  pay  ministers  for  both  the  East 
and  West  sections  the  winter  following.  There  had 
been  a  compromise. 

The  following  February,  propositions  were  made 
in  parish  meeting  to  erect  two  new  parishes  and  build 
two  new  meeting-houses — one  near  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  Jr.,  and  the  other  near  that  of 
Richard  Hazzen.  It  was  also  proposed  to  set  off  to 
Amesbury  West  Parish  those  living  near  Amesbury 
line,  and  to  the  North  Parish  those  who  could  most 
conveniently  worship  there.  All  these  propositions 
were  reje('ted.  Four  weeks  later  a  vote  was  passed 
to  set  ofi' those  living  east  of  a  line  from  Klisha  Davis' 
to  the  "  pond  bridge,"  and  so  on  by  the  brook   to  the 


North  Parish  line,  into  a  new  parish.  Twenty-two 
persons  living  within  the  bounds  of  this  new  parish, 
as  proposed,  dissented  from  the  vote;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  their  opposition  prevailed  at  that  time 
with  the  General  Court,  and  the  East  Parish  was  not 
set  up  till  some  years  after.  Then  there  was  "great 
Debat"  and  "some  hard  words"  again,  but  finally  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  set  off  a  parish  "  at  the  west 
end  ot  the  old  or  South  Parish."  The  General  Court 
erected  this  parish  at  once,  but  its  bounds  were  mat- 
ter of  dispute  tor  several  years. 

As  early  as  1720,  Pastor  Brown  had  been  for  several 
months  unable  to  preach,  the  town  providing  a  s-ub- 
stitute.  From  1733  to  1742,  being  in  a  "  weak  stateof 
health,"  the  parish  provided  for  his  pulpit  supply  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time.  At  last 
consumption  claimed  its  long-besieged  prey,  and  the 
good  man  died  December  2,  1742.  The  parish,  with 
fine  liberality,  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds,  old 
tenor,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  to  "  Madam  Brown,  to  be  used  at 
her  discretion." 

Of  Mr.  Brown  his  successor  wrote:  "Mr.  Brown, 
my  immediate  predecessor,  whose  praise  was  in  the 
churches  while  he  abode  in  the  flesh,  and  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  precious  with  the  serious  and  judicious  for 
his  talents,  goodness  and  assiduous  labours,  early  ap- 
peared old  by  reason  of  a  thin  and  slender  constitu- 
tion, and,  emaciated  with  cares  and  pains,  seemed 
burthened  with  life  before  the  time."  Mr.  Brown  was 
forty-six  years  old.  His  epitaph  declares  that  "  as 
he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  his  life  for  his  learning, 
piety  and  prudence,  his  removal  is  very  justly  la- 
mented as  a  loss  to  his  family,  church  and  country. 
He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile  " 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  the  church  and  peo- 
ple were  happily  united  in  the  Rev.  Edward  Barnard, 
who  was  ordained  April  27,  1743.  He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  great  ministerial  families  of  New  England. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  ministers  of  the  First 
Church  in  Andover  in  succession.  His  brother.  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  of  Newbury  and  vSalem,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  profound,  liberal  and  excel- 
lent of  the  ministers.  They  all  graduated  at  Harvard. 
Thomas  Barnard  preached  the  ordination  sermon  for 
his  brother  Edward.  His  topic  was,  "Tyranny  and 
Slavery  in  matters  of  religion  cautioned  against ;  and 
true  humility  recommended  to  ministers  and  people." 
It  is  a  sermon  of  great  ability,  clearness  and  liberality. 
It  was  printed  in  Boston  for  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Haver- 
hill. Dr.  Bayley  wrote  in  his  journal:  "April  16, 
1743  (O.  S.).  Great  snow-storm — eleven  inches  on  a 
level.     Rev.  Barnard  ordained." 

Mr.  Barnard's  salary  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
ounces  of  silver,  or  its  equivalent,  annually,  together 
with  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage  land  and  buildings, 
except  one  lot  near  the  river  (where  Merrimac  Street 
now  is),  and  also  "a  reasonable  support  and  main- 
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tenance  when  by  ye  providence  of  God  he  shall  be 
disabled  from  ye  work  of  ye  ministry,  so  long  as  he 
remains  our  minister."  This  was  an  exci'llent  pro- 
vision, for  the  times. 

The  next  great  agitation  in  the  parisli  was  almiit 
the  first  bell,  imported  expressly  Irom  Lcjudun  in 
1748.  The  parish  voted  .£(55  l.s-.  C<d.,  old  tenor,  to 
procure  it.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally 
"voted  to  Hang  the  Bell  on  the  top  of  the  nieeting- 
hou.se,  and  build  a  jjroper  place  for  that  purpose," 
and  "to  raise  one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  building  the  Steeple  and 
Hanging  the  Bell."  The  belfry  was  built  on  the  top 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  the  bell-rope  descended  to 
the  broad  aisle.  It  was  voted  "to  ring  the  bell  at 
one  of  the  clock  every  day,  and  at  nine  every  night, 
and  on  Sabbaths  and  Lectures."  The  first  bellman 
was  Samuel  Knowlton.  March  L'tl,  1753,  the  parish 
voted  that  Benjamin  Harrod  should  take  down  and 
dispose  of  the  old  bell,  and  provide  a  "new  duo  of 
about  500  lbs."  In  time  the  old  meeting-house  be- 
came so  much  dei'ayed  that  the  bell  could  not  4)e 
rung  with  safety,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  down 
and  hung  on  two  pieces  of  timber  placed  fcrosswise 
at  the  top,  upon  the  hill,  near  the  parsonage  house 
(corner  of  Main  and  Summer  Streets).  Mirick  says 
it  was  first  hung  in  that  fashion.  John  Whiting 
succeeded  Samuel  Knowlton  as  bellman,  and  to  him 
.succeeded  his  widow,  Judith  Whiting,  who  had 
charge  of  bell  and  meeting-house  many  years,  dying 
in  1795,  not  quite  a  hundred  years  old,  after  crossing 
the  (jreat  Bridge  and  telling  her  budget  of  Indian 
stories. 

In  1734  the  inhabitants  of  the  easterly  part  had 
failed  to  be  set  otf  int()  a  separate  parish  because  of 
the  opposition  of  some  of  their  own  number.  In 
174-3  the  attempt  was  renewed  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  of  Nathaniel  I'easlee  (who  had  headed 
the  petition  nine  years  before)  and  fifty-four  others, 
who  recite  the  incorporation  of  Methuen  in  17^5,  of 
the  North  Parish  in  1728,  and  the  West  Parish  in 
1734.  "And  now  may  it  please  your  Kxcy.  it 
Hours.,  the  meeting-house  now  in  the  old  ]iarish 
stands  but  a  mile  at  furthest  otf  the  West  Parish 
Line,  &  the  said  meeting  House  stands  near  six 
miles  from  the  East  End  of  said  Parish,  &  we  have 
j)etitioned  to  the  said  Parish  for  some  ease  in  this 
matter,  &  no  help  can  be  obtained,"  .  . .  signing  them- 
selves, "  Your  poor  <listresseil  Petrs." 

June  1,  1743,  tiie  petitioners  were  ordered  to  serve 
the  First  Parish  with  a  copy  of  the  petition,  "that 
they  may  show  cause  (if  any  they  have)  why  the 
prayer  thereof  should  not  be  granted."  June  0th, 
Joshua  Bayley  and  Captain  James  Pearson  were 
chosen  to  make  answer  in  behalf  of  the  first  or  "Old- 
est Parish."  They  set  iorth  in  their  answer  wliat 
was  formerly  done  and  failed  to  be  done,  on  aecoujit 
of  the  opposition  of  "many  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  easterly  side  of  that  line;"  that  "in   the  month 


of  May  last  there  was  u  vote  passed  to  divide  yo 
Parish,  and  a  line  was  fixt  which  we  hojied  might 
make  a  peace  in  the  Parish  (tho  at  the  same  time  we 
are  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  Parish  will 
make  but  two  verry  lean  Parishes  wlieri  divided).  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  we  have  Ikch  leuderly  thought- 
ful in  what  we  have  done  relating  to  a  divisional 
line,  having  set  oti'  near  one-half  of  the  land  &  near 
sixty  families,  yea,  all  that  have  desired  it  except 
two  or  three  men  which,  by  our  own  act,  may  go 
with  their  estates  to  the  new  Parish  if  they  please." 
.  .  .  They  solicit  "  a  tender  regard  to  the  old  Parish 
that  was  once  the  Center  of  a  verry  large  town,  is 
now  become  (l)y  the  loss  of  almost  all  Methuen  & 
three  separate  Parishes)  to  be  very  small."  June 
14th,  the.se  petitions  were  read,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  Haverhill,  view  the  parish,  hear 
the  parties  and  report.  September  9lh,  the  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  par- 
ish was  set  off  accordingly. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  first  parish 
meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  held  "  at  the  house 
of  Nathaniel  Whittier,  deceased."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  a  location  for  a  meeting-house> 
who  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  ererteil  "  at  the  south  side  of  Turkey 
Hill,  near  the  south-east  end  of  the  hill."  The  re- 
port was  accepted,  the  work  was  begun,  and  meetings 
were  held  in  the  meeting-house  by  the  following 
September,  though  it  was  not  actually  finished  until  a 
few  years  before  it  was  torn  down  in  1838,  nearly  a 
century  after.  Alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  at  ditfereut  time.?.  Until  about  181(5  the  two 
sexes  sat  apart  during  meeting.  The  first  artificial 
heating  was  in  182!t.  In  1745  the  town  granted  the 
East  Parish  parsonage  land  valued  at  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor.  When  the  house  was  ready  to  be 
used,  the  parish  invited  the  neighboring  ministers  to 
fast  and  pray  with  them  "  for  ye  divine  direction,  in 
order  to  give  a  person  a  call  to  settle  among  them  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry."  September  0,  1744,  was 
the  day  appointed.  After  the  meeting  the  ministers 
recommende<l  Mr.  Benjamin  Parker  as  well  qualified. 
Accordingly,  October  4th,  a  call  was  given  to  Mr. 
Parker.  The  parish  voted  to  give  him  the  use  of  the 
I)arsomtge  land  ;  to  build  him  a  parsonage  house  and 
barn  ;  to  pay  him  one  hundred  jjounds,  old  tenor,  and 
seventy  pounds  provision  pay,  annually,  for  the  first 
three  years,  and,  after  that,  to  increase  the  provision 
pay  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  ordained  November 
28,  1744,  at  which  time  the  church  was  gathered,  con- 
.sisting  of  sixteen  male  members.  Mr.  Parker  entered 
in  its  records  that"  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  had 
constant  preaching  lor  some  time  previously."  In 
March,  1745,  a  parish  committee  requested  Mr.  Parker 
to  wait  a  time  for  them  to  build  the  parsonage  house 
they  had  engaged  to  furnish  him  with.  His  answer 
was,  "  no,  he  would  uot,"  and,  belbre  the  next  October, 
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the  house  was  finished.  It  was  nearly  opposite  the 
meetiug-house,  and  was  long  used  for  its  original  pur- 
pose. In  1748  the  parish  built  a  school-house  about 
six  rods  northerly  of  the  meeting-house,  and  laid  out 
two  burying-grouuds, — the  first  "  between  Jonathan 
Marsh's  barn  and  Gravel  tjhoot,"  the  other  "  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Richard  Colby's  land,  nearest  country  bridge," 
both  of  which  places  are  still  used  for  the  purpose. 
After  a  few  years  the  school  money  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  one  school  was  kept  at  Gideon  George's, 
another  at  Joseph  Greele's,  till  the  town  was  divided 
into  small  districts.  Tradition  has  said  that  in  1750 
there  were  but  four  houses  at  Kocks  Village. 

In  1743  the  proprietors  granted  Edward  Flynt  leave 
"  to  finish  a  vessel  he  had  put  u[)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  near  his  house,"  and  also  to  put  up  any  others 
during  the  proprietors'  pleasure. 

John  Ayer  had  recently  built  a  tan-house"  on  land 
given  to  him  by  the  proprietors  for  that  purpose  in 
the  rear  of  his  father's  garden,"  and  had  also  built  a 
bridge  across  the  stream  near  it.  In  consideration 
that  he  would  forever  keep  the  bridge  in  repair,  the 
proprietors  granted  him  the  piece  of  land  west  of  his 
tan-house.  This  was  not  far  from  the  west  end  of 
Plug  Pond,  probably  bordering  on  what  is  now 
Kenoza  Avenue. 

In  1744  the  town  voted  to  divide  the  parsonage  land 
into  lots.  A  highway  two  and  a  half  rods  wide  was 
laid  out  through  the  lots  "  to  near  the  mouth  of  Little 
River  and  over  said  river."  The  expense  of  the 
bridge  was  to  come  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lot.».  This 
highway  was  what  is  now  called  Merrimac  Street,  now 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  old.  The  lots  were  laid 
out  on  the  north  side  only,  and  numbered  from  east  to 
west,  the  lot  cornering  on  Merrimac  and  Main  Streets 
—long  known  as  "  White's  Corner  " — being  "  Lot 
Number  One." 

It  is,  of  course,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  high- 
way was  made  so  narrow.  The  town  had  exhausted 
itself  upon  one  great  highway  in  the  early  day — that 
from  Sanders'  Hill  to  the  Merrimac,  above  Holt's 
Rocks — which  was  twelve  rods  wide,  and  made  the 
town  much  trouble.  In  1754  it  wa.s  cut  down  to  four 
rods  in  width,  and  the  land  thus  thrown  out,  nineteen 
acres  and  eighty-two  rods,  was  sold  to  various  per- 
sons along  the  line  of  the  road. 

In  1733  the  proprietors  had  given  John  Gage  liberty 
to  set  a  blacksmith's  shop  near  the  river  and  Springer's 
shipyard;  and  now,  Edmund  Greenleaf  obtained 
liberty  to  set  up  such  a  shop  near  Edward  Flynt's 
ship-yard. 

In  1715  the  town  allowed  Thomas  Cottle  to  estab- 
lish a  ferry  near  his  house,  as  he  represented  that  the 
ferry  might  be  "sarvicable  to  the  town  and  other 
travailers,"  and  proposed  to  ferry  the  town's  people 
one-fourth  cheaper  than  strangers.  There  were  thus 
five  ferries  over  the  Merrimac  between  the  village  and 
Holt's  Rocks — i.e.,  GrilEn's,  on  Water  Street,  near  the 
foot  of   Lindell ;    Mullikin's,   at    the   chain    ferry ; 


Pattee's  Ferry;  Cottle's,  at  Cottle's  Creek,  on  the 
mouth  of  East  Meadow  River;  Swett's,  at  Holt  s 
Rocks. 

Inl746  the  town  voted  to  exempt  the  First,  or  "old," 
Parish  from  paying  anything  for  any  other  school  in 
town,  provided  they  would  keep  a  grammar  school 
constantly  in  their  parish,  at.their  own  expense.  The 
year  before  a  grammar  school  had  been  begun  there. 
— The  tax-collectors  were  usually  the  constables.  As 
we  have  noted,  there  was  originally  but  one  constable, 
who,  when  chosen,  must  either  "stand,"  procure  an 
acceptable  substitute,  pay  a  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
or  get  excused,  which  the  town  was  rarely  in  a  moinl 
to  allow.  After  a  while  there  were  two  constables, 
one  for  the  lands  and  people  east  of  Little  River,  the 
other  for  those  west.  Finally,  there  was  one  constable 
to  a  parish.  At  first  the  constables  were  not  allowed 
any  pay  ;  in  1780  it  was  voted  to  allow  them  a  pouml- 
age  of  fourpence  on  twenty  shillings  collected.  E;ieli 
parish  now  collected  its  own  ministerial  tax.  In  the 
First  Parish  the  system  of  collection  was  frequency 
as  follows :  a  contribution  was  taken  up  every  Sabbatli 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  service.  In  the  early  days 
everybody  went  up  to  the  deacon's  seat,  depositing 
his  offering,  the  dignitaries  beginning.  It  is  said  this 
custom  went  out  about  16(35.  Afterwards  the  con- 
tributions were  collected.  Every  contributor  inclosed 
his  money  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  his 
name,  and  the  amount  contributed,  with  the  object  to 
which  he  wanted  it  devoted.  If  he  wished  it  appor- 
tioned to  his  tax,  it  was  so  credited.  When  no  name 
was  written  on  the  paper  the  offering  was  understood 
to  be  for  the  minister,  and  so  disposed  of  As  we 
have  seen,  special  contributions  were  sometimes  taken 
up  for  his  benefit.  There  are  religious  societies  to-day 
within  the  limits  of  the  "  Ancient  Parish,"  which  are 
supported  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  voluntary 
contribution. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  persons  residing  in 
this  town  in  1747,  with  their  occupations.  It  was 
gleaned  from  petitions  and  other  papers  in  the  State 
Archives,  and  is  of  some  value  as  showing  what  trades 
were  carried  on: 

"James  Pecker,  au  a  Potecary  ;  Edmond  More,  a  ehoemaker  or  cord, 
wiuder ;  Daniel  Appleton,  Joyuer;  James  Parson,  Husbandman;  John 
Byeuton,  Black  Smith ;  Grant  Webster,  Marchant;  Jonathan  Webster, 
Hatter;  Andrew  Fwink,  Shipwrite ;  Nathaniel  Knoltou,  Tayler ;  Mr. 
Trask,  Brick  Layer;  Ebenezer  Hale,  Cordwinder ;  William  Hancock, 
Farmer." 

In  1748  occurred  one  of  the  overmastering  agitations 
about  town  affairs.  At  the  annual  meeting,  March 
1st,  Nathaniel  Peaselee  was  declared  elected  modera- 
tor. Samuel  Wliite  and  fifteen  others,  inefiectually 
protesting  "  that  he  was  not  chosen  according  to  law," 
retired,  and  those  who  remained  elected  town  officer.-^, 
and  transacted  the  other  business.  Henry  Springer 
and  fifty-eight  others  asked  the  (icneral  Court  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  illegal  vote-i 
were  received  and  legal  rejected.  The  petitioner.-^ 
chose  John  Sanders  and  Peter  Ayer  to  present  their 
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case.  With  the  petition  were  sent  fourteen  depositions 
signed  by  twenty-eiglit  other  inliabitants,  in  support. 
Joshua  Sawyer  and  others  deposed,  September  17tli, 
that  no  list  was  used  to  show  who  was  entitled  to  vote 
till  some  time  after  Peaslee  began  to  act  as  moderator. 
To  these  petitions  the  selectmen  of  1747  and  1748  and 
seventy-two  others  replied  that  the  petition  ''con- 
tained false  and  abusive  statements,"  that  many  of 
the  petitioners  were  new-comers  and  contentious 
people;  "that.Tohn  Sanders  was  greatly  ]>rejuciiced 
against  moderator  Peaslee,  because  the  latter  had 
exposed  and  prevented  the  former  from  obtaining 
more  money  from  the  Province  than  belonged  to  him, 
by  a  false  account  ;  the  moderator  was  duly  and 
legally  chosen,  and  had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  open 
the  meeting  with  prayer  ;  and  many  of  the  petitioners 
were  not  qualified  to  vote,  and  some  were  not  even 
residents  of  the  town.'' 

There  was  another  petition,  dated  March  29,  1748, 
signed  by  twenty-seven  "  freeholders  and  inhabitants," 
who  say  that  they  were  not  jiresent  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  snow,  but 
had  heard  of  the  proceedings,  and  prayed  that  the 
petition  of  Sanders  and  others  be  not  granted. 

These  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  whicli 
reported  "  that  the  town-meeting  held  on  the  first  day 
of  March  be  sett  aside  and  that  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  1747  grant  a  new  warrant  for  the  choice  of  all 
ordinary  town  officers  tliat  Towns  by  law  are  enabled 
to  choose;  "  the  meeting  to  be  held  some  time  in  April. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

A  town-meeting  was  accordingly  convened  A[>ril 
26th,  at  which  all  the  ofticcrs  chosen  March  1st  were  re- 
chosen,  except  Thomas  Duston  selectman  in  place  of 
Moses  Clement.  "  John  Pecker  and  others  "  dissented, 
because  this  was  not  done  "  according  to  law." 

May  2.5,  1748,  Richard  Saltonstall  and  forty-one 
others,  memorialized  the  General  Court,  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  affiiirs  of  the  second  meeting  were  conducted 
with  more  wickedness,  partiality  and  premeditated 
corruption  than  the  first;"  that  the  selectmen 
(who  were  also  assessors)  had  made  a  "pretended 
valuation,  by  which  they  disqualified  some  of  theop- 
posite  party,  and  admitted  others  who  were  clearly 
not  entitled  to  vote — all  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing their  own  points  in  the  choice  of  officers ;  that 
the  cause  of  all  the  uneasiness  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  the  belief  that  the  Selectmen,  or  .some  of 
them,  had  combined  with  the  Town  Treasurer  (who 
was  also  Town  Clerk)  to  Imbezell  large  sums  of  the 
publick  money  &  apply  it  to  tlieir  own  use."  They 
therefore  prayed  for  a  new  meeting,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  disinterested  moderator,  and  that  the  transactions 
of  the  last  meeting  be  set  aside.  The  General  Court 
ordered  the  petitioners  to  serve  the  selectmen  and 
moderator  with  a  copy  of  their  petition,  and  June  b'ith, 
was  assigned  to  hear  the  parties.  In  their  answer  the 
selectmen  deny  any  attem|)t  at  partiality,  and  declare 
that  the  memorial  is  false  and  vexatious.     Hut  it  ap- 


pears that  .lune  17,  1748,  Nathaniel  Sanders  and 
Joseph  Patten  for  the  memori.ilists  and  the  selectmen 
for  the  respondents,  made  an  agreement  for  peace  on 
the  following  terms  :  the  memorialists  to  dro)>  their 
petition,  on  condition  that  a  new  town-meeting  be 
held,  and  that  a  disinterested  committee  be  chosen  to 
settle  with  the  town  treasurer,  on  which  committee 
noselectman  or  member  of  a  former  committee  should 
be  placed.  However,  the  General  Court's  committee 
lieard  tlie  case  in  ])art  in  June,  postponing  its  consid- 
eration further  to  September,  when  they  made  a  re- 
port, recommending  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  meeting  should  be  set  aside,  and  declared  null 
and  void,  and  a  new  meeting  should  be  called  ;  and 
that  as  no  valuation  had  been  taken  the  jircsent  year, 
'•according  to  law,"  the  valuation  of  1747  should  be 
taken  as  the  rule  for  determining  the  right  to  vote. 
The  General  Court  adopted  the  report,  and  apjiointed 
John  Choate,  E-^q.,  of  Ipswich,  to  act  as  moderator  of 
the  meeting.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  No- 
vember 22d,  when  Col.  Choate  acted  as  moderator, 
and  the  same  persons  were  for  the  third  time  elected 
as  town  oflicers !  And  then  the  war  came  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  fathers' opinions  of  each  other,  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  General  Court,  are  to  be  taken  as  cor- 
rect, their  descendants  have  invented  nothing  in  the 
way  of  bad  politics. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  the  moderator,  grandson 
of  Joseph  the  first  and  son  of  Joseph  the  second, 
born  in  1682,  was  a  merchant  and  a  large  landholder. 
He  was  much  employed  in  the  town's  business,  serving 
many  years  as  selectman  and  moderator.  He  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  nine  years  in  all, 
and  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  town's  history 
save  David  How. 

This  year — 1748 — a  motion  was  made  to  build  a 
school-house  in  every  parisii,  but  it  was  negatived. 
In  1723  the  town  had  voted  to  1/uild  a  number, 
but  they  may  not  have  been  built,  or  all  of  them. 

During  the  war  of  1744-48  Haverliill  men  were 
out.  Some  were  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  but  the 
muster-rolls  of  that  expedition  do  not  give  place  of 
residence  or  enlistment  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In 
1748  nine  Haverhill  soldiers  were  stationed  at  Scar- 
borough, Me.,  as  sentinels. 

In  1740  a  proposition  was  made  to  hold  the  town- 
meetings  half  the  time  in  the  West  Parish,  anil  the 
other  half  in  the  East — but  it  was  voted  down.  Prob- 
ably th;it  arrangement  would  have  inconvenienced 
almost  everybody. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  nnule  miserable  by 
intense  drought,  caterpillars  and  similar  pests,  accom- 
panied with  great  heat. 

In  1751  it  was  voted  that  a  grammar  school  sliouhl 
be  kept  in  each  parish  four  months  in  the  year.  Tliis 
was  probably  a  spasmodic  cffisrt,  occasioned  by  inti- 
mations that  the  town  was  in  danger  of  prosecution 
for  not  keeping  such  a  school,  as  the  law  required.  In 
fact,  the  next  spring  Nathaniel   Peaslee  was  chosen 
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to  appear  and  answer  a  presentment  against  the 
town,  for  not  being  provided  with  a  "grammer-school 
master;"  and  another,  for  not  keeping  "Hawk's 
River  Bridge   in  repair." 

In  1752  great  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  small-pox  in  neighboring  towns,  and  John 
Cogswell  and  Samuel  White  were  appointed  to  a,ssist 
the  selectmen  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  its  en- 
trance into  this  town.  Special  constables  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  necessary  warrants.  But  the  disease 
was  not  to  be  barred  out  by  their  puny  barriers,  and 
in  1755-56  several  persons  died  with  it. 

In  this  year  the  change  in  computing  time,  from 
"  Old  Style  "  to  "  New  Style,"  went  into  eflect  in 
England  and  its  colonies  by  act  of  Parliament. 

In  1753  a  tax  was  laid  upon  coaches,  chariots, 
chaises,  calashes  and  riding-chairs.  These  were  all 
then  clumsy  vehicles.  The  chaise  was  large,  heavy- 
wheeled,  square-topped.  Only  wealthy  people  had 
them,  and  they  were  only  used  on  very  important  oc- 
casions— like  a  wedding  or  an  ordination.  A  calash 
was  like  a  very  clumsy  wagon-seat,  set  upon  a  heavy 
pair  of  low  wagon-wheels,  with  shafts  attached.  In 
1754  there  was  one  chaise  and  nine  calashes  in  Hav- 
erhill. In  1755  eighteen  calashes  were  returned. 
Everybody  rode  on  horseback,  upon  saddle  and 
pillion,  or  walked. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

nXXERlULL— (Continued). 

The  Iloundarij  tine   DUput''— Frontier   Wtir/tire— Demise  of  ProprielorB  of 
Common  Lottds. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts  there 
has  been  an  intermittent  controversy  about  a  portion 
of  its  northern  boundary.  The  charter  of  King 
Charles  the  First  granted  all  "  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lying  between  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  of  every  part  thereof  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  in  length  between  the  described  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea."  What 
was  meant  by  the  words  "three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Merrimack,  and  of  every  part  thereof? "  The 
grantees  construed  the  words  as  authorizing  them  to 
find  a  beginning  for  their  line  at  the  point  three 
miles  due  north  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
I\Ierrimac.  They  accordingly  sent  out  an  expedition 
in  1039  to  follow  up  the  river.  The  commissioners 
selected  a  rock  near  the  place  where  the  Merrimac 
issues  from  the  Wiunipiseogee  Lake  as  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  river,  and  marked  it  (ever  since 
known  as  Endicolt's  Rock).  They  then  proceeded 
three  miles  north  from  the  rock,  and  there  selected  a 
certain  tree  as  their  e.Ktreme  northern  bound.     Three 


miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Charles,  and  of  every 
point  thereof,  would,  of  course,  form  the  south- 
ern boundary.  These  lines  would  be  extended  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  South  Sea  on  the 
west.  From  the  tree,  three  miles  north  of  Endicott's 
Rock,  a  line,  extended  east  to  the  Atlantic,  and  west, 
so  far  as  it  was  judicious  to  do  so,  would  take  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  what  is  now  Maine,  and  a  large 
share  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  True,  a. 
con.siderable  part  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
patent,  according  to  this  construction,  had  been 
already  granted  to  John  Mason  and  others,  and  as 
the  patentees  approached  the  Hudson  River  on  tlieir 
way  to  "the  South  Sea,"  there  might  be  other  difB- 
culties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  title.  But  at  tlie 
time  referred  to,  neither  Mason  nor  other  individual 
patentees  were  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  claims  as 
against  Massachusetts.  She  accordingly  granted  lands 
and  townships,  according  to  her  own  interpretation 
of  the  charter.  Haverhill,  a.^  we  have  seen,  extended 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Merrimac. 

The  New  Hampshire  patentees,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  the  northern  line  of  Massachusetts  could 
not  at  any  point  extend  more  than  three  miles  north 
of  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  ^[errimac.  In 
1G77,  at  a  meeting  before  the  King  and  Council,  the 
agents  for  Massacliusetts  reduced  their  claims  to  a 
jurisdictionalline  three  miles  from  the  river,  according 
to  its  course;  that  is,  the  line,  beginning  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  should  run  par- 
allel with  the  river  at  that  distance  to  Endicott's 
Rock,  thence  three  miles  to  the  tree  before  men- 
tioned, and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  Sea.  Tliis 
was  a  large  abatement  from  the  first  claim,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the  more  moder- 
ate pretension  was  well  founded.  Massachusetts, 
however,  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  those 
parts  of  the  towns  already  granted,  as  Haverhill  and 
Amesbury,  that  were  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
Merrimac,  and  New  Hampshire  complained  without 
avail. 

The  charter  of  1692,  however,  prescribed  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Massachusetts  in  difl'erent  language, 
"  extending  from  the  great  river  commonly  called 
Monomack,  alias  Merrimack  on  the  north  part,  and 
from  three  miles  northward  of  the  said  river  to  the 
atlantic  or  western  sea."  Did  this  mean  tliree  miles 
northward  from  every  point  of  the  river?  Did  it  con- 
firm or  restrict  the  bounds  of  the  original  charter? 
About  1720,  at  any  rate,  New  Hampshire  began  to 
claim  that  the  line  should  commence  at  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  and  thence 
run  due  west.  This  would  have  cut  ofl'  considerable 
of  the  territory  originally  claimed  by  Massachusetts, 
but  it  would  have  left  the  whole  of  more  than  twenty 
New  Hampshire  towns  and  parts  of  others,  including 
the  present  city  of  Nashua,  in  Massachusetts. 

When  Londonderry  was  incorporated,  in  1722,  the 
enterprising  Scotch-Irish  people  soon  begun  to  have 
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difliculties  with  the  peo|ile  living  iu  the  iiorthwi'st- 
erly  part  i>l'  the  oriirinal  grant  of  Haverhill. 

The  same  year,  a  coirunittee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Conrt  of  I\[assaehusetts  to  inquire  into  en- 
croachments upon  lands  to  the  north  of  .Merrimac, 
belonging  to  the  towns  of  Salisbury,  Aniesbury  and 
Haverhill,  over  which  Massachusetts,  of  course,  was 
exercising  jurisdiction,  according  to  her  original 
grants.  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire,  claimed  that 
her  grant  included  lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Haverhill,  and  there  was  trouble  along  the  whole 
northern  border. 

In  November,  172t),  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  from  Orlando  liayley,  Jacob  Kowell, 
and  several  others  from  Haverhill  and  Aniesbury,  in 
which  they  set  forth  that  they  have  been  pro.secuted 
at  law  for  land  they  had  held  for  sixty  years,  on  pre- 
tense that  it  was  in  the  town  of  Kingston  and 
province  of  New  Hampshire.  AV'ritsin  trespass  had 
been  served  upon  the  petitioners  on  the  ground  that 
their  land  was  "more  than  three  miles  from  Merrimac 
River,"  and  these  cases  were  tried  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  General  Court  informed  their  agent  in  London 
about  these  complaints,  and  voted  that  the  Governor 
should  remonstrate  to  the  General  Court  of  New- 
Hampshire  against  the  proceedings  and  ask  that  they 
might  be  stayed  and  all  such,  until  the  question  of 
boundary  was  determined. 

In  February,  172s,  however,  the  Council  made  an 
order  reciting  a  petition  of  Richard  Ilazen,  Jr.,  .Tames 
Pecker,  Ebenr.  Eastman  and  Nathaniel  Peaslay.  all 
of  Haverhill,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  "setting 
forth  that  notwithstanding  the  Ancient  Grant  of 
the  sd  Town,  the  many  confirmasions  and  settle- 
ments of  their  Bounds  by  the  Government,  divers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  within  the  Province 
of  New  Hampshire,  have  encroached  upon  the  Peti- 
tioners' lands,  inowed  their  meadows,  cut  down  and 
destroyed  their  Timber,  and  erected  several  Houses 
on  their  Lands  and  have  prosecuted  the  inhabitants 
of  Haverhill,  in  the  said  Province  of  New  Plampshire, 
for  improving  their  own  lands,  and  therefore  praying 
relief  from  tliis  IJoard,"  and  as  it  appeared  to  the 
board  that  there  was  great  danger  that  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  two  provinces  would  use  violenceon  each 
other  unless  they  are  speedly  discountenanced  by 
their  respective  governments,  "  for  preventing  where- 
of, voted,  that  the  Iidiabitants  ofthis  Province  border- 
ing on  the  ilividing  Line  and  claiming  Lands  there 
be  directed  not  to  make  any  new  Settlement  on  the 
said  Lands  or  any  improvements  whatsoever  thereon, 
and  to  desist  from  all  prosecutions  in  the  Law  till 
the  farther  order  ofthis  Government  for  the  settle- 
ment of  tiie  said  Line,  Provided  the  Government  of 
New  Hampshire  do  give  the  like  or  some  other  efTect- 
ual  directions." 

It  appears  from  the  Council   records  of  that   year 
that  Nathaniel  Peasley  was  twice  allowed  money  Irom 
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the  province  treasury  lo  defend  himself  against  suits 
in  New  Hampshire — ten  pounds  and  thirty  )>ounds.^ 
and  that  John  Wainwright  and  Richard  Saltonstall 
were  granted  twenty  pounds  to  prosecute  trespassers 
on  province  lands  in  Methuen. 

The  land  in  dispute  between  people  in  Haverhill 
and  people  of  Londonderry  lay  in  what  were  known 
in  Haverhill  as  the  "  fourth  division"  and  the  "liftb 
division"  lands,  especially  the  latter.  The  "  fifth 
division"  had  been  laid  out  in  lot.s  January,  1721,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  proprietors  of  Haverhill.  The 
grantees  of  the  proprietors  had  entered  upon  the  lots, 
cultivated  and  improved  them.  Thus  collisions  had 
arisen  between  them  and  the  men  of  Londonderry 
claming  the  same  lands.  The  proprietors  of  Haver- 
hill supported  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their 
grantees  with  great  resolution  ;  and  after  the  pro- 
prietors had  successfully  asserted  their  rights  against 
the  non-commoners  in  their  own  town,  and  had  con- 
ciliated opposition,  in  the  manner  already  related, 
they  seem  to  have  had  substantial  moral  support  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill  in  maintaining  their 
grants  against  the  claims  and  petty  warfare  of  the 
jieople  of  New  Hampshire.  Not  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  to  choose  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  New  Hampshire  people  brought  suits  in 
their  own  courts  against  the  Massachusetts  men,  whom 
they  regarded  as  trespa.ssers.  The  Massachusetts  men 
retaliated.  Assaults  were  committed  and  fights 
occurred,  which  caused  the  participants  to  be  arrested, 
lined  and  imprisoned  in  either  State.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  long  and  angry  border  warfare — all  the  more 
bitter  because  rights  of  property  were  involved,  and 
each  party  doubtless  sincerely  believed  itself  in  the 
right. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  the  claim  of  London- 
derry could  be  upheld  morally  or  in  the  law,  because 
Wheelwright's  deed  of  1719  bounds  its  grant  on  the 
eastward  "  upon  Haverhill  line."  Haverhill  bounds 
had  been  established  since  lfiG7,  and  everybody  could 
ascertain  where  "  Haverhill  line"  was.  It  wiis  a 
matter  of  record.  However,  this  is  inunaterial  to  our 
purpose. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Haverhill  proprietors  lield 
in  January,  17211,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  pros- 
ecute, "  to  .Inal  issue,"  all  trespai^sers  on  the  com- 
mon lands ;  and  another  to  perambulate  the  west 
linct  of  the  town.  The  reason  of  the  latter  action 
was  that  the  west  line  of  the  town  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  "  Fifth  Division  Lots."  They  were 
in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town,  the  angle, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "  Peke  of  Haverhill." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  April  7,  1729, 
"  Wm.  .Mudgete  did  remonstrate  to  the  proprietors 
that  he  has  lately  been  at  great  cost  and  charges 
in  defending  his  title  to  certain  lands  in  the  fifth 
division,  which  were,  and  still  are,  claimed  by  the 
Irish,  and  that  the  matter  is  now  in  the  law  un- 
deciiled."       lie   therefore    prayed    that    the  proprie- 
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tors  would  "reimburse  him  what  he  has  expended 
in  removing  the  said  Irish  out  of  his  house."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts 
and  report.  And  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mud- 
gett  was  allowed  forty-four  pounds,  seventeen  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  from  the  proprietors'  treasury. 

The  same  year,  however,  August  27th,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Londonderry  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
CounL-il  of  New  Hampshire, — "  Inasmuch  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of  Haverhill  do  often 
disturb  sundry  of  your  petitioners  in  their  quiet 
possession  of  their  lands  granted  them  by  their 
charter,  under  their  pretentions  of  a  title  thereto," 
they  pray  for  assistance,  on  account  of  the  "  Law- 
suits which  are  daily  multiplied  by  them." 

The  recoi-ds  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts show  that  June  29,  1731,  the  House  received 
"A  petition  of  Nathan  Webster  and  Richard  Hazzen, 
Jr.,  Agents  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Haver- 
Iiill,  setting  forth  their  Ancient  and  Legal  right 
to  the  Lands  they  possess  in  said  Town,  as  also 
the  late  encroachments  of  the  Irish  people  settled 
in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  who  have  cutt 
down  and  carried  away  great  quantities  of  their  Hay 
and  Timber  and  other  ways  disturbed  them  in  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.  Praying  relief  from  this 
Court."  Paul  Dudley,  afterward  chief  justice,  re- 
ported from  the  committee  to  which  this  petition 
was  referred  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  hopeful 
prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  line,  the 
Governor  should  be  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
directing  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces  to  forbear 
molesting  each  other  for  the  present  year.  The 
House  adopted  the  report,  but  the  Council  refused 
to  concur,  and  "  voted,  that  inasmuch  as  there  are 
■Courts  of  Justice  established  by  Law  before  whom 
affairs  of  that  nature  are  properly  cognizable,  the 
Petition  be  dismissed." 

Soon  after  this,  commissioners  of  the  two  prov- 
inces met  at  Newbury  to  negotiate,  but  without 
success.  The  New  Hamjjshire  commissioners  then 
appointed  John  Rindge,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth, 
agent  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  whose 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  their  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives October  31,  1731. 

The  King  issued  an  order  at  last,  submitting 
the  matter  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  compo-ed 
of  five  councilors  from  each  of  the  governments 
of  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
tribunal  was  not  regarded  as  favorable  to  Massachu- 
setts, as  she  had  at  the  moment  some  controversy 
with  the  two  former  about  boundaries,  and  the 
latter  was  thought  to  be  prejudiced  against  her. 
Connecticut,  which  Massachusetts  had  proposed, 
wiis  rejected,  because  of  a  supposed  bias  in  her  favor. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  this  commis- 
sion was  August  10,  1737,  at  Hampton,  N.  H. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  17,  1737,  Haverhill  chose 
Colonel  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Richard  Hazzen  and 


Deacon  James  Ayer"towait  upon  the  Commissioners 
and  represent  the  affairs  and  boundaries  of  the  town 
to  them,  provided  the  Proprietors  of  the  undivided 
lauds  pay  the  expense  of  the  committee."  Salton- 
stall and  Hazzen  had  already  been  employed  by  the 
proprietors. 

In  the  manuscript  docket  of  Colonel  Saltonstall,  as 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Essex,  is  the 
record  of  two  cases,  heard  before  him  March  l.i,  1735, 
at  Haverhill,  in  both  of  which  "  Richard  Hazzen, 
e(  al."  are  plaintiffs,  which  are  quite  certainly  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Haverhill  proprie- 
tors were  endeavoring  to  protect  their  grantees. 
They  were  actions  of  trespass,  and  in  both  of  them 
the  respective  defendants  plead  in  abatement — 
"  1.  That  the  justice  before  whom  the  tryall  is,  is  a 
party  concerned.  2'''',  that  neither  the  originall 
Right  to  which  this  Land  mentioned  in  the  Writt  is 
laid  out,  nor  the  number  of  the  Lott  are  mentioned 
in  the  Writt."  These  pleas  were  overruled,  and  the 
defendants  respectively  plead  not  guilty.  One  of 
them,  by  the  consideration  of  the  justice,  recovered 
"  double  his  cost  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  ; "  in 
the  other  case,  "  It  is  considered  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
cover forty  shillings  sued  for  in  the  writt  and  costs  of 
court,  taxed  at  12s.  Id."  from  which  judgment  the 
defendant  appealed.  The  proprietors'  agent  lost  one 
case  and  won  one  before  the  magistrate. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  two  provinces  met  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls  and  Salisbury  respectively,  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  commission,  and  Governor  Bel- 
cher, who  was  Governor  of  both  provinces,  appeared 
with  considerable  military  and  other  pomp.  The 
commission  decided  upon  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  also  been  in  earnest 
dispute,  but  the  question  as  to  the  boundary  depend- 
ent upon  the  original  and  second  charters  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  was  left  as  they  found  it.  By  agreement, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  King  in  England. 

New  Hampshire  employed  as  agent,  John  Tomlin- 
son,  who  retained  one  Parris  as  solicitor — a  man  of 
skill  and  shrewdness.  Massachusetts  employed  Colo- 
nel Edmund  Quincy,  as  agent,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, but  he  died  in  England  in  1738,  of  the  small- 
pox by  inoculation.  Her  interests  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wilks  and  Partridge,  who  are  accounted  to 
have  been  much  inferior  in  diplomatic  ability  to  the 
managers  for  New  Hampshire. 

In  a  letter  writter  by  Richard  Hazzen,  the  agent 
of  the  Haverhill  proprietors.  May  9,  1737,  he  says  : 
"  I  should  earnestly  request  that  endeavors  might  be 
used  that  a  line  f;om  Endicott's  Tree  to  three  miles 
north  of  Merrimack  River  at  ye  mouth  might  be  ye 
dividing  line  of  the  Provinces  which  we  take  to  be  the 
true  intent  of  the  Charter;  but  the  Province  having 
put  in  a  different  claim,  we  forbear  to  mention  it." 
This  was  a  novel  scheme  for  finding  a  boundary  line, 
and  had  not,  perhaps,  much  to  recommend  it.  And,  as 
Hazzen  admits,  it  was  just  as  well  to  forbear  men- 
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tioiiirig  it,  for  tlie  province  had  long  before  intimated 
that  it  would  be  satisfied  with  much  less.  But  Xew 
Hampshire  also  would  have  been  satisfied  with  much 
less  than  she  received,  through  the  award  of  the 
King. 

This  town  and  the  other  towns  interested,  sent 
petitions  directly  to  the  King,  setting  forth  their 
rights  as  they  conceived  them  under  the  ancient 
grants.  All  of  which  was  of  no  avail.  The  decision 
of  His  Majesty,  King  Ceorgethe  Second,  niuc'li  to  the 
mortification  of  Massachusetts  and  the  iiihal>itanls 
of  the  towns  claiming  jurisdiction  under  her,  was  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  Xew  Hampshire. 

April  y,  1740,  a  decree  of  the  King  in  Council 
passed  the  seals,  by  which  it  was  adjudged,  ordered 
and  decreed  "  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  and  be  a  similar  curve 
line,  ])ursuing  the  course  of  Merrimac  River,  at  three 
miles  distance  on  the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ending  at  a  point  due  north 
of  a  place  in  the  plan  returned  by  the  commissioners 
(the  eorami.-sion  already  referred  to),  called  Patucket 
Falls,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due  west 
across  said  river  till  it  meets  with  His  Majesty's  other 
governments."  Pawtuckct  Falls  is  now  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  a  continuing  line  following  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  west  of  that  point  would  shortly  turn 
towards  the  north.  Doubtless  one  reason  for  the  de- 
cision was  the  desire  to  avoid  collision  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  claims  under  other  patents. 

The  King's  decree  wius  sent  to  Governor  Belcher, 
with  instructions  to  apply  to  the  respective  Assem- 
blies of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  to  unite 
in  making  the  necessary  provisions  in  running  and 
marking  the  line  conformably  to  the  decree,  and  per- 
mitting the  Assembly  of  either  province  to  proceed 
ex  parte  if  the  Assembly  of  the  other  should  refuse. 
The  Assembly  of  the  |)rovince  of  Massachusetts  de- 
clined having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  the 
Assembly  of  Xew  Hampshire  made  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation for  running  and  marking  the  line. 
Walter  Bryant  was  therefore  appointed  by  Governor 
Belcher  and  the  Council  March  12,  1741,  to  run  the 
boundary  between  X'ew  Hampshire  and  Maine  (then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts)  .  March  lt>,  1741,  Governor 
Belcher  appointed  George  Mitchell  to  run  the  curve 
line  from  the  Atlantic  Gcean  to  a  i)oint  three  miles 
due  north  of  Pawtueket  Falls.  Governor  Belcher  also 
issued  a  warrant  or  order  to  Ilichard  Hazzen,  direct- 
ing him  to  cause  the  line  to  be  run  from  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  Pawtueket  Falls  till  it  reaches  His 
M  ijesty's  other  governments,  (ieorge  Mitchell  had 
already  been  employed  in  drawing  maps  for  the  use 
of  the  commission.  Richard  Hazzen  wa.s  without 
doubt  the  agent  of  the  Haverhill  proprietors,  but  he 
was  not  employed  abcmt  that  part  of  the  line  in 
whicli  they  and  their  grantees  were  interested,  but  in 
running  that  part  of  it  west  of  Pawtueket  Falls. 

George  Mitchell  ran  and  marked  his  line  in  Febru- 


ary, 1741,  made  a  nv.xy  (jf  the  river  from  the  Atlantic 
to  I'au-tucket  Falls,  and  March  s,  1741,  at  Ports- 
nionlli,  Xew  Hampshire,  miidr  oatli  to  a  statement 
writlen  upon  the  back  of  the  map  thai  the  survey 
"  is  true  and  exact  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  kn(jwl- 
edge,  and  that  the  line  describcci  in  the  plan  is  as 
conlbrmable  to  His  Majesty's  detennination  in 
Council  as  was  in  his  power  to  draw,  but  finding  it 
impracticable  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  said  determina- 
tion, has  in  some  places  taken  from  om-  province, 
and  made  ample  allowance  for  the  same  in  the  next 
reach  of  the  River." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1741,  Hazzen  ran  and 
marked  a  line  from  the  point  about  three  miles  north 
of  Pawtueket  Falls,  across  the  Connecticut  River  to 
the  supposed  boundary  line  of  Xew  York,  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  due  west  line  from  the  place  of 
beginning.  By  this  line,  under  the  King's  decree,  it 
is  said  that  New  Hampshire  received  a  territory  of 
about  fifry-rtve  miles  by  fourteen,  more  than  she  had 
claimed  before  the  commissioners. 

Bryant  and  Plazzen  were  both  directeil  to  allow  ten 
degrees  variation  for  the  needle.  Hazzen's  line  was, 
fifty-five  miles  long;  Bryant's  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long.  If  Hazzen,  by  this  variation, 
therefore,  took  anything  from  New  Hampshire  im- 
properly, Bryant  must  have  taken  much  more  improp- 
erly from  Maine  for  the  benefit  of  New  Hampshire. 
Bryant's  line  was  run,  and  has  since  been  accepted  as 
the  true  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

Mitchell  and  Hazzen's  line,  thus  run  in  1740,  under 
the  authority  of  Governor  Belcher  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Assembly,  at  the  expense  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  the  absence  of  Massachmetts,  is  the  only 
litie  ever  run  between  the  two  governments.  Returns 
of  the  surveyors  were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  by  Governor  Belch- 
er, and  returns  were  also  lodged  in  the  offices  of  the 
respective  secretaries  of  each  of  the  provinces,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  have  disappeared. 

After  the  King's  decision  was  made  known,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  petitioned  His  Majesty  "  to 
direct  that  the  several  Line  townships,  which  by  the 
Line  directed  to  be  run  by  his  JIajesty's  order  in 
Council  of  ye  9th  April,  1740,  will  be  cut  ofl  from  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  may  be  united  to  that 
province."  And  it  appears  that  the  towns  interested 
— Haverhill  and  .\mesbury — also  petitioned  in  their 
own  behalf. 

May  7,  1741,  Gov.  Belcher  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England,  "concerning  a  difficulty  arisen 
upon  ye  construction  of  his  Majesty's  .Judgment  re- 
specting ye  Boundaries  betwixt  ye  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  and  that  of  New  Hampshire." 

Belcher  recites  the  King's  decree  and  proceeds: 
"Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  it  is 
callcil  the  Xortherii  boundaries  of  the  Mdnxarhii-iet/.t, 
but  not  the  Southern  of  New  Hampsliire,  nor  the  Divis- 
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ional  Line  between  the  two  Provinces.  From  this  the 
people  of  both  Provinces  say,  the  huuis  from  the 
Northern  Boundary  of  Massachusetts,  till  they  meet 
the  Southern  Boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  and  so 
further  westward,  are  not  under  any  jurisdiction  or 
Government,  nor  can  the  lands  already  ungranted  be- 
tween these  lines  be  granled  for  the  Incouragemeut 
of  New  Settlers.  If  the  matter  remains  thus,  it  maysoon 
produce  disorders  and  confusion  between  the  King's 
subjects,  now  settled  upon  some  part  of  those  lands, 
who  look  upon  them.selves  in  a  state  of  anarchy." 

To  enforce  his  suggestion,  Belcher  refers  to  the  dif- 
ferent wording  of  the  decree  where  it  prescribes  the 
other  boundary  (between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine) 
the  language  there  being,  "And  as  to  the  Northern 
Boundary  between  the  Said  Provinces,  the  Court  re- 
solves and  determines  that  the  Dividing  Line,  etc." 
No  answer  appears  to  have  been  made  to  Governor 
Belcher's  inquiry.  The  difficulty  was  probably  re- 
garded by  my  Lords  of  Trade  as  rather  imaginary 
than  real,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  quibble, 
The  King's  decree  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  fix 
the  dividing  line  or  boundary  of  both  provinces. 
Greater  precision  in  language  might  have  been  had, 
and  doubtless  the  point  suggested  by  Gov.  Belcher 
was  made  much  of  by  those  disappointed  at  the 
King's  decision,  and  may  have  raised  illusory 
hopes  of  something  more  to  be  done,  while  it  added 
to  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  the  poor  people 
iu  the  disputed  territory.  New  Hampshire  taxed  the 
inhabitants  there  as  soon  as  the  line  was  run.  Those 
portions  of  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  falling  north  of 
the  new  line  were  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
of  that  province  into  a  district,  under  the  name  of 
'■  Haverhill  District,"  which  continued  until  it  was 
divided  and  incorporated  into  towns. 

The  instructions  given  Benning  Wentworth,  who 
at  this  time  was  appointed  to  succeed  Belcher  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  cite  the  King's  decree 
without  comment  as  fixing  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. George  Mitchell's  construction  is  not  necci^sar- 
ily  of  much  importance,  but  in  the  title  of  his  map  he 
writes  of"  describing  Bounds  between  his  Majesty's 
Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  agreeable  to  his  Majesty's  Order  in  Council." 

Dec.  8,  1742,  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth,  of  New 
Hampshire,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  referring  to 
the  petitions  to  restore  to  Massachusetts  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  been  set  away  from  it  against  their 
expectation  and  desire — "  unless  it  should  be  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  put  an  end  to  applications  of 
this  nature,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry  his 
Royal  Instructions  into  execution."  "New  Hamp- 
shire sits  down  by  his  Majesty's  determination,  and 
has  showed  the  greatest  obedience  thereto  by  paying 
the  whole  expense  of  running  and  marking  out  the 
boundaries  in  exact  conformity  to  the  Royal  determi- 
nation, and  therefore  thinks  it  a  great  hardship  that 
Massachusetts  should  lead  them  into  any  new  charge 


in  a  dispute  that  had  subsisted  near  four-score  years, 
and  which  has  been  so  solemnly  determined."  The 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  also  begged  the  King 
not  to  allow  any  change  in  the  boundary  line.  Gov. 
Wcntworlli  and  New  Hampshire  had  their  own  way. 
The  boundaries  marked  out  "  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  Royal  determination  "  have  never  been  disturbed, 
butneveragreedupon  between  the  twoprovinces  or  the 
two  States.  The  supplemental  chapter  of  history 
about  this  boundary  is  certainly  an  amusing  one. 

1q  1825  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission  to 
act  jointly  with  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  New 
Hampshire,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  between  the 
two  States.  January  31,  1827,  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  made  their  report  to  Governor  Lincoln, 
in  substance  as  follows  :  In  July,  1825,  upon  informa- 
tion from  his  excellency  that  the  Siate  of  New 
Hampshire  had  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Massa- 
chusetts, t'o  run  and  ascertain  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween their  respective  States  aforesaid,  and  had 
appointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  they  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board,  and  met  them  about  the  business  in- 
trusted to  both  boards.  They  recite  the  disappearanci' 
of  the  returns  of  the  surveyors  of  1741  from  thr 
American  offic&s  and  say  :  "  But  it  was  now  agreed 
by  the  commissioners  from  each  State  that  a  line  ex- 
isted as  the  same  was  reputed,  know'n  and  acknowl- 
edged as  well  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  on  each 
side  of  said  line  as  by  inhabitants  and  others  residing 
in  the  vicinity  thereof.  We,  accordingly,  commenced 
the  survey,"  a  surveyor  and  assistant  surveyor  being 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  and 
similar  agents  by  the  New  Hampshire  commis- 
sioners. "  And  we  began  at  a  large  stone  in  the 
marsh,  .  .  .  which  stone  is  three  miles  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rods  northerly  from  where  the 
Merrimack  River  now  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
thence  by  several  courses  and  distances  we  ran  ihirty- 
four  miles  and  twelve  rods  to  a  point  or  station  called 
the  Boundary  Pine,  which  is,  by  an  actual  measure- 
ment, two  miles  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  rods 
(51C4i  feet)  due  north  of  a  point  in  Pawtucket  Falls, 
called  the  great  pot-hole  place ;  thence  we  proceeded 
west  by  the  reputed  line  fifty-five  miles,  etc.,  .  .  .  which 
is  a  corner  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont." 

Meeting  again,  October  27th,  at  Nashua,  in  New 
Hampshire,  when  the  surveyors'  minutes  and  plans 
on  both  sides  were  compared,  "  no  doubt  remained 
but  the  line,  as  originally  run  and  marked  by  Georgi- 
Mitchell,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  place  called 
the  Boundary  Pine,  two  miles,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen rods  due  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  was  ascer- 
tained and  found.  And  that  the  line  due  west  from 
that  station  to  the  point  on  the  w^est  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  as  the  same  had  been  originally 
marked  and  returned  by  Richard  Hazzen,  was  in  like 
manner  ascertained  and  found." 

Whereupon  the    Massachusetts  invited    the  New 
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Hampshire  commissioners  to  "  reduce  tlie  same  to  a 
convention,  and  to  ])roeeed  to  eroc-t  durable  monu- 
ments at  eacli  angle  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  boundary  pine,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  lines  of 
the  several  towns,"  "  in  order  to  prevent  future  mis- 
takes coneernini;  the  same." 

"But  this  pro])osal  was  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners from  Xew  Uamp'-bire.  They  proposed  to  us 
to  run  and  mark  a  new  line,  proceeding  from  the 
Station  north  of  I'awtueket  Falls  due  w'ost,  as  the 
same  should  be  now  ascertained,  to  the  lliver  Con- 
necticut, to  terminate,  as  they  stated,  two  miles, 
three  hundred  and  two  rods  south  of  the  aforesaid 
point  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  which 
included  the  meeting-house  in  Xorthfield.  Jlassachu- 
setts,  and  to  join  with  them  in  a  survey  of  the  Jler- 
rimac  River,  from  the  ocean  to  the  said  station  against 
Pawtucket  Falls,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
line  aforesaid,  as  originally  run,  was  more  than  three 
miles  in  all  part.s  thereof  distant  from  the  river, 
leaving  this  line  for  a  subject  for  future  discussion 
after  the  survey  should  be  made.  The  commission- 
ei-s  from  JIassachusetts  did  not  go  into  a  full  consid- 
eration of  the  fitness  of  cither  of  these  measuresi 
being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  their  jiowers 
did  not  extend  to  the  altering  of  any  line,  or  ceding 
any  jiortion  of  the  territories  of  Massachusetts,  but 
were  confined  to  ascertaining  the  existing  line  be- 
tw-een  the  two  States,  as  the  same  had  been  originally 
run  and  marked  by  George  Mitchell. 

"  The  Commissioners  from  New  Hampshire  then 
informed  us  that  they  should  proceed,  ex  i>arte,  to 
survey  the  river. 

The  commissioners  of  182.">,  thercfire,  failed  to 
come  to  any  agreement.  Hut,  in  order  that  the  line 
they  had  found  might  not  be  lost,  iMassaehusetts 
caused  granite  monuments,  fourteen  inches  square  by 
four  feet  in  height,  to  be  erected  at  every  angle  in  the 
line,  and  at  the  intersection  of  all  town  lines.  This 
work  was  done  in  1827  by  Varnum,  assistant-sur- 
veyor for  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  in  1825, 
and  these  monuments  have  marked  the  line  ever 
since. 

In  1882,  in  the  course  of  a  perambulation  of  the 
boundary  line  l)etween  the  city  of  Haverhill  and  the 
towns  of  Plaistow  and  Atkinson,  in  Xew  Ilamjishire, 
some  of  the  monuments  referred  to  were  found,  and 
this,  leading  to  the  discovery  that  no  boundary  line 
between  the  two  States  had  ever  l>een  agreed  uiion, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  resulleil  in  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  by  each  State,  authorized  to  a.scerlain 
and  establish  the  line.  Copies  of  maps  and  docu- 
ments have  been  obtained  from  the  Public  Record 
Office,  in  England,  giving  the  history  of  the  whole 
subject,  with  copies  of  Mitchell's  maps  and  lines. 
The  line  run  by  .Mitchell  and  Ha/.zen  in  1741  is  fully 
identilied,  and  that  has  ever  since  been  the  juris- 
dictional line  between  the  two  States,  obnoxious  as  it 


was  to  Massachusetts,  and  vastly  more  favoraMe  to 
New  Hampshire  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Xew 
Hampshire  alleges  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
survey  by  Hazzen  in  1711,  by  whii-b  that  Stale  was 
deprived  of  a  strip  of  land  about  three  miles  wide,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  termiiMitiiig  in  a  point  in 
the  town  of  Dracut,  o]iposite  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Lowell,  containing  some  fifty  thousand  acres. 
Xew  Hampshire  also  appears  to  assert  that  Mitchell's 
line  was  wrong,  be;'ause  he  only  claims  to  have  made 
'.t.  praiiicabk  line  three  miles  from  the  Merrimae,  hav- 
ing "  in  some  places  taken  from  one  Province,  and 
made  am])le  allowance  for  the  same  in  the  next  reach 
of  the  river."  The  Xew  Hampshire  commissioners 
claim  that  the  ]n-o)ier  line  under  King  George's  fa- 
mous decree  is  one  "  rcenj  part  of  which  is  three 
miles  due  north  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
river,  and  is  represented  by  an  unbroken  line.''  Xew 
Hampshire  wants,  or  rather  her  commissioners  want, 
to  be  absolutely  accurate,  and  apparently  that  the 
line  to  which  Mas.sachusetts  submitted  with  such  re- 
luctance one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  because  it 
stri|iped  her  of  so  great  a  territory,  should  be  dis- 
turbed upon  the  theory  that  the  Xew  Hampshire 
agents,  acting  under  her  own  <lirection,  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  land  as  they  were  mathematically  en- 
titled to.  The  demand  looks  a  little  ungracious,  to 
say  the  least. 

King  George's  decree  only  settlcil  the  jurisdictional 
question.  It  was  a  condition  of  submission  of  the 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  King,  that  private 
property  should  not  be  atfected,  and  this  condition 
was  incorporated  into  the  decree,  tiuestions  of  title 
were  therefore  left  to  be  settled  by  the  law. 

In  September,  1741,  after  the  lines  were  run,  the 
Haverhill  projirietors  chose  a  committee  to  prosecute 
all  trespassers  on  the  common  and  undivided  lands, 
whether  they  were  north  or  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  or  in  that  part  of  Methuen  formerly  Hav- 
erhill ;  and  they  continued  to  sell  and  grant  lands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  new  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Loudomlerry 
petitioned  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  to 
newly  run  the  lines  of  their  town,  as  "  your  petitioners 
for  several  years  past  have  been  very  greatly  dis- 
turbeil  and  incroached  upon  in  their  possessions  and  in 
defence  of  the  same  has  exjjeinled  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Law  near  two  thousand  Pounds  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts  Hay."  They  conqilain 
that  the  last  "  carry  ort'  the  small  part  of  the  limber 
that  is  yet  growing  there." 

Till!  sort  of  proceedings  that  were  indulged  in  by 
both  parties  nuiy  be  conjectured  from  circumstances 
like  the  following:  In  April,  17.'55,  John  Carlton  and 
his  brother  (ieorge  (sons  of  Thomas,  of  liradford) 
petitioned  the  proprietors  of  Haverhill  to  make  them 
some  consi<leration  for  the  services  of  themselves  and 
teams  "  when  constable  Pecker  went  to  fetch  oli'  those 
that  were  Tresspe.ssers  on  that  part  of  Haverhill  com- 
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moil  beyond  the  Island  Pond,"  as  they  had  done  to 
others  that  went  at  the  same  time. 

The  historian  of  Londonderry  says  :  "  Sometimes 
an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  when  employed  in  these 
meadows,  would  be  seized  and  carried  away  by  indi- 
viduals from  abroad,  who  laid  in  wait  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  a  Mr.  Christie,  while  mowing  in  a 
meadow,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Haverhill,  without 
being  allowed  to  apprize  his  family  of  his  situation. 

"  It  also  appears  that  civil  processes  were  com- 
menced and  carried  on  before  the  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  they  held  their  sessions  at  Newburyport 
and  Ipswich,  and  that  certain  individuals  were  actual- 
ly committed  to  prison  under  the  arrests  which  were 
made  by  the  claimants  in  that  province.  We  find 
frequent  charges  made  for  attendance  at  court  at  Ips- 
wich, also  a  vote  of  the  town  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
individuals  imprisoned,  and  to  perform  for  them  the 
necessary  work  required  on  their  farms  during  their 
imprisonment." 

After  many  years  of  these  troubles,  we  find  Richard 
Hazzen,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  petition- 
ing the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  May  31, 
17.53,  to  the  effect  that  "  upon  the  running  of  the  divi- 
sional line  between  the  provinces,  aboutone-third  part 
of  the  lauds  belonging  to  the  ancient  town  of  Haver- 
hill fell  to  the  northward  of  the  said  line  and  within 
the  province  of  New  Hampshire,"  the  government  of 
which  "  claimed,  not  only  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
lands  to  the  North  side  of  the  line,  but  also  the 
property  (contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Crown),  and  en- 
deavoured to  ouste  all  the  inhabitants,  which  were 
more  than  one  hundred  families,  settled  by  Haverhill, 
to  the  Northward  of  it,  and  take  away  their  property 
by  force  of  arms,  the  people  of  Kingston  and  Lon- 
donderry oftentimes  coming  in  Clans  to  the  Number 
of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  and  one  hundred  or  more, 
to  fence  in  our  lands,  build  on  them,  Ac." 

That  the  petitioner,  having  some  lands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  line  himself,  and  seeing  the  distress  the 
Haverhill  people  were  in,  moved  into  New  Hampshire 
and  aided  them  in  their  lawsuits,  "  which  have  now 
lasted  almost  ten  years."  He  had  made  one  hundred 
and  thirty  journeys  to  Portsmouth  and  sunk  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  "  Notwithstanding,  he  has  had  such 
success  that  no  one  Haverhill  man  has  lo.st  his  estate 
nor  are  any  new  settlements  iiinde  upon  us,  no  new 
suites  Commenct,  and  but  two  depending  and  them 
before  the  Governor  and  Gouncill."  Meantime  he 
had  been  obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate  and  asked  re- 
lief. The  General  Court  voted  to  loan  him  four  hun. 
dred  and  sixty-eight  jiounds  free  of  interest  for  five 
years,  upon  security.  But  it  is  believed  that  he  never 
got  the  money,  dying  next  year. 

The  proprietors  were  put  to  large  expenses  in  sus- 
taining their  grantees,  as  their  records  show.  Thus : 
January  1.5, 1748-49,  one  hundred  pounds  was  voted 
"towards  defraying  ye  action  before  ye  King  and 
Council  wherein  Nathaniel  French  (Kingston)  is  ap- 


pellant,   against    Thomas    Follonsbee     and    others, 
(Haverhill),  appellees." 

December  16,  1751,  Henry  Sanders  was  voted 
twenty  pounds  "  to  carry  on  his  case  against  Wheel- 
right  at  Portsmouth,"  (a  suit  under  the  Wheelright 
deed).  June  29,  1752,  Edward  Flint  was  voted  thirty 
pounds  "  to  carry  on  his  case  against  Londonderry  at 
Portsmouth,"  and  forty  pounds  more  in  November, 
1753,  "  to  continue  his  case."  January  1,  1753,  fifty 
pounds  was  voted  to  prosecute  trespassers  on  the  land 
previously  granted  "  the  first  minister  of  Tiniberlane, 
now  called  Hampstead."  November  20,  1758,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  twelve  shillings. 
New  Hampshire  old  tenor,  was  voted  Nathaniel  P. 
Sargeant  "  for  his  services  in  David  Heath's  and  other 
cases." 

By  the  running  of  the  new  line,  in  1741,  one-third 
of  the  population,  territory  and  property  of  Haver- 
hill was  cut  off  from  it.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  Methuen  in  1725,  more  than  one-half  of 
its  resources  was  stripped  from  it.  Under  instructions 
from  the  town,  the  selectmen  took  a  list  of  the  polls 
and  estates  falling  into  "New  Hampshire  province 
according  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  Line." 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  polls  or  taxable  persons, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  houses,  nine  mills,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  of  mowing,  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  planting,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
of  pastures  and  nineteen  of  orchard,  two  negroes,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  oxen,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  cows,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  horses  and 
twenty  swine  had  fallen  on  the  north  side  of  the  line. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-six  heads  or  polls,  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  houses,  seven  mills,  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  acres  of  mowing,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  planting,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  pasture,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  a 
half  of  orchard,  ten  negroes,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  oxen,  five  hundred  and  forty  cows,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  horses  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  swine  fell  south  of  the  line. 

Hampstead,  N.  H.,  incorporated  January  19,  174',i, 
was  formed  of  two  parts  cut  oft'  from  Haverhill  and 
Amesbury  respectively.  It  was  originally  Timberland 
or  Timberlane,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
timber.  Richard  Hazzen,  the  indefatigable  agent  of 
the  Haverhill  proprietors,  removed  to  Hampstead  and 
was  one  of  its  leading  men.  His  nephew.  Captain 
John  Hazzen,  removing  from  Haverhill  to  Hampstead 
and  staying  there  a  few  years,  led  a  company  to  found 
a  new  town  on  tl>e  Upper  Connecticut,  which,  though 
his  influence  received  the  name  of  Haverhill.  Many 
Haverhill  people  settled  there. 

Plaistow,  a  large  part  of  which  was  originally  in 
Haverhill,  was  incorporated  February  28,  1749.  The 
first  settlers  were  nearly  all  from  Haverhill.  Charles 
Bartlett  and  Nicholas  White  were  prominent  among 
them.  The  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  orig- 
inallv  the  North   Precinct  of   Haverhill,  over  which 
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Kiv.  Mr.  Gushing  was  pastor,  fell  a,  tow  rods  north  of 
till'  State  line  in  17-11.  Two-thirds  ot  the  inhabitants 
went  with  it.  'I'lie  minister's  house  and  the  irreater 
|i,irt  of  llie  hiiici  belonging  to  the  i)arish  remained  in 
.Massachusetts.  Dilticnlties  arose  in  eonseijuenee, 
some  of  the  parishioners  on  the  south  refusing  to  pay 
tlieir  minister's  rate,  for  an  allege<l  want  of  jjower  to 
raise  it.  Whereupon  the  (ieneral  Court  of  Massachu- 
chnsetts,  April  7,  175;i,  created  the  portion  south  of 
the  line  into  a  parish  with  all  the  powers  thereto  ap- 
lnTtaining.  Atlvinson  was  set  off  from  I'laistow,  and 
incorporated  September  :>,  17t!7.  .Ml  its  territory  was 
originally  from  Haverhill.  The  Pages,  Dows  and 
others,  its  first  settlers,  were  all  of  Haverliill.  Tliey 
went  there  about  1727  or  1728,  after  the  Indian  Wars. 
Tlie  relations  between  Atkin.son  and  the  mother 
tnwn  have  always  been  and  still  are  very  intimate. 
-Many  Haverhill  youths  were  educated  at  its  famous 
academy,  which  celebrated  its  centennial  in  18S7. 
.Ukinson  is  still  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pure, 
unmixed,  New  England  country  town. 

Salem,  N.  H.,  was  incorporated  as  a  district  soon 
after  the  line  was  run  in  1741.  and  as  a  town  in  1730. 
Policy  Pond,  partly  in  Salem  and  partly  in  Winham, 
was  once  Haverhill  Pond. 

The  "  Proprietors  of  the  Common  Lands"  had  held 
an  important  position  in  the  town  aflairs,  as  has  been 
set  forth  at  great  length,  but  they  had  sustained  much 
litigation,  their  lands  had  been  mainly  disposed  of 
and  the  organization  was  falling  into  decay.  In 
1748  they  informed  the  General  Court  that  "  A  Com- 
mon Right"  was  worth  only  three  pounds,  old  tenor, 
and  they  were  ready  to  sell  at  that  price.  They  say 
that  when  the  old  grants  are  all  made  good,  they 
"  don't  think  one  penny  will  fall  to  the  Proprietors." 
Xevertheless,  the  proprietors  and  their  descendants 
held  on  to  their  "  Bights  "  with  great  tenacity.  They 
were  like  "  French  Spoliation  Claims  "  at  a  later  day. 
.Something  unexpected  might  turn  up  about  them  at 
any  time.  Peter  Aver  owned  two  common  rights, 
which  descended  to  live  daughters.  One  of  the 
daughters  divided  her  fifth  of  the  two  rights  among 
her  own  four  daughters. 

The  title  to  a  great  deal  of  laJnl  in  the  once  immense 
township  came  from  the  "Proprietors."  In  1739 
they  disposed  of  forty-seven  parcels  of  land,  many  be- 
ing given  to  parties  applying  for  them.  In  1749  the 
"Proprietors  agreed  &  voted  ytall  tlieir  Right,  prop- 
ertee  &  interest  yt  they  have  in  the  land  lying  be- 
twixt ye  liead  of  ye  lotts  &  Mcrrimac  River,  from 
Capt.  John  Pecker's  wharfe  down  to  ye  plaine  gate, 
so  called  (excepting  a  road  all  along  by  yc  head  of 
ye  lotts  so  wide  as  ye  Town  shall  think  proper),  be 
&  hereby  is  given,  granted  &  appropriated  to  ye  use 
&  benefit  of  sd  town  within  ye  Massachusetts,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  said  town  shall  see  cause ;  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  said  Town  do  Disalow  &  Dis- 
continue the  said  road,  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  from 
Kent's  lott  down  to  ye  plain   gate,   on   February  11, 


1724-5  :  this  above  voted  in  the  aflirniative."  Pecker's 
wharf  was  near  the  month  of  Mill  lirook,  and  the 
I'lain  (iate,  so  called,  was  some  distance  east  of  Mill 
Street. 

In  17')1  there  still  I'emained  to  the  proprietors  the 
strip  of  land  between  Water  Street  and  the  river,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  Mill  Brook,  excepting  a 
few  small  lots,  previously  granted.  There  was  then 
suddenly  a  great  demand  for  lots  to  build  wharves  up- 
on. Enoch  Kartlett  wanted  a  lot  to  build  a  wharf 
"  against  the  house  of  Joshua  Bailey,  Esq."  This 
was  the  first  lot  below  the  present  bridge.  Seven  or 
eight  wharf  lots  were  granted  lower  down.  Richard 
Hazzen  obtained  a  lot  for  a  building  yard  "  below 
Mill  Brook."  He  now  lived  in  Hampstead,  and  was 
prol)ably  going  to  bring  some  of  the  famous  sticks  of 
"Timberland  "  to  the  river  for  vessels.  In  1759  the 
|)roprietors  granted  to  Jonathan  Buck  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  Mill  Brook,  "below  the  Great 
Road."  The  "  Great  Road  "  was  Mill  Street.  Buck 
owned  the  land  on  the  west  side,  and  one  Morley  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Brook.  Jonathan  Buck, 
David  Marsh,  Enoch  Bartlett,  Isaac  Osgood,  James 
Duncan,  James  McHard  "and  others"  of  Haverhill 
were,  in  17(JU,  granted  six  townships  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers.  But  Buck  was  the  only  one  of  the  petitioners 
who  settled  on  the  lands.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Bueksport. 

The  numerous  a])plications  for  wharves  above 
mentioned  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  general  in- 
terest in  commerce  by  the  people.  Agriculture  was 
ceasing  to  be  their  entire  dependence. 

In  1759  Samuel  Blodgett  put  up  "  pot  and  pearl- 
ash  "  works  on  Mill  Brook.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  of  that  kind,  continuing  in  successful  opera- 
tion many  years. 

In  1754  the  town  for  the  first  time  voted  a  specific 
sum  of  money  for  repair  of  highways;  one  hundred 
pounds  was  the  amount.  Two  shillings  a  day  were 
allowed  for  a  man,  and  the  same  for  oxen  "  with  a  good 
cart  or  plow,"  or  eighteen  pence  for  oxen  alone. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  to  appropriate  a  speci- 
fic sum  for  schools.  It  was  rejected  that  year,  but 
carried  the  next.  Fifty  |)ounds  were  then  appropria- 
ted for  their  support  the  current  year  ;  the  jiarishes 
w-ere  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  money. 

1755  was  long  famous  as  one  of  "  excessive  lieat 
and  drought,"  and  for  the  most  violent  eartlnjuake 
ever  known  in  North  America.  In  the  same  year 
and  in  the  month  of  November  occurred  the  terrible 
earthquake  that  shattered  the  city  of  Lisbon. 

In  17(>(t,  there  was  ag.ain  a  severe  drought  in  F,.'iht- 
eru  Massachusetts,  and  the  I'ollnwing  winter  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  grain  in  this  vicinity.  .losiph 
Hayncs,  (»f  the  West  Parish,  made  a  journey  on  horse- 
back to  ('onneeticut,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hart- 
ford, he  made  arrangements  for  a  cargo  of  curn, 
which,  later,   he  Ijronght  to   Haverhill,   selling  it    (or 
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food  and  seed  ouly,  and  refusing  to  sell  for  specula- 
tion or  to  those  not  in  actual  need. 

In  17(50  the  town  gave  a  lease  to  the  ferry  at  Holt's 
Rocks  for  ten  years  to  John  Swett,  whose  father  had 
kept  it  already  for  forty  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1763  the  bridge  over  Little  River, 
where  Winter  Street  crosses  it,  vras  rebuilt.  The  fol- 
lowing materials  were  provided :  two  gallons  and 
three  quarts  of  rum,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  "  Shug- 
ar,"  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  of  two-inch 
plank,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  two  and  a  half 
inch  plank,  and  twenty  feet  of  white  oak  timber. 

In  1764  the  town  voted  down  a  motion  to  divide 
the  parsonage  lands  among  the  four  parishes. 

In  the  custody  of  the  city  clerk  of  Haverhill  are 
some  of  the  records  of  the  proprietors  of  common 
lands.  An  early  book,  the  first  entry  in  which  is  of 
the  date  of  February  25,  1722-23,  seems  to  have  been 
bought  at  the  "  Boar's  Head  in  Cornhill,  uear  Stock's 
market,  Boston."  The  last  entry  in  that  book  is  of 
October  15,  1745.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  or- 
ganization, Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee  was  largely 
chairman  of  their  committees  and  moderator  of  their 
meetings,  and  his  grandson,  Joseph  Badger,  Jr.,  was 
for  yeare  their  clerk.  From  September  5,  1755,  to 
November  20, 17.58,  there  were  no  meetings.  In  1759, 
Badger,  the  clerk  just  named,  was  a  committee  to 
settle  with  the  claimants  under  the  "  Mason  "  patent 
for  the  township  of  Salem,  N.  H.  The  last  entry  of 
Joseph  Badger  as  clerk  is  April  4,  1763.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  emigrated  to  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
a  new  settlement,  where  he  became  a  very  influential 
citizen.  January  31,  1763,  doubtless  in  anticipation 
of  his  departure,  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was 
elected  clerk.  He  wa.s  another  grandson  of  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Peaslee,  whose  daughter  Susanna  married 
Rev.  Christopher  Sargeant,  first  minister  of  Methuen. 
Young  Sargeant,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1750, 
was  soon  after  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Haverhill  and 
80  remained  until  appointed  justice  (afterwards  chief 
justice)  of  the  Supreme  Court.  .lune  6,  1763,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  moderator, 
swore  the  new  clerk  to  his  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  "  The  meeting  was  at  ye  House 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster,  inn  holder,  of  Haverhill." 
The  last  record  is  as  follows,  and  marks  the  quiet  de- 
mise of  a  long,  busy  and  powerful  organization.  Col- 
onel Pe:islee,  the  moderator,  was  more  than  eighty- 
one  years  old. 

"Essex  SS.  Haverhill,  October  10th,  A.D.  1763.  This  being  tho 
time  to  which  ye  Props,  ineetitig  was  ai^journed,  the  Moderator  did  not 
come,  aud  so  this  meetiog  ended,  of  course. 

".\tt.  Natiil.  Peaselee  Sargeant,  Projis.  Clerk." 


CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

nANERKILl,— {Continued). 

The  French  War—Fis  Clvi— Theological  War  in  the  West  Parith— Coming 
of  Hezehiah  Smith  and  Fonnation  of  the  Baptist  Societt/ — Th9  First 
Church  and  Parish — Minister  Barnard, 

The  Seven  Years'  War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land (1756-1763)  again  embroiled  their  American 
colonies.  Haverhill  seems  to  have  borne  her  part. 
There  were  a  few  townsmen  in  the  expedition  to 
Nova  Scotia,  when  the  "  Neutral  French "  were 
deported  from  Acadia.  Some  of  tho.se  unhappy  people 
fell  to  the  share  of  Haverhill,  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion. In  1759  the  town  paid  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  towards  the  support  of  eight  persons  assigned 
to  it,  who  were  all  women  and  children.  In  1756 
Capt.  Edmund  Mooers  led  thirty  from  the  first  com- 
pany in  the  town  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point; 
Maj.  Richard  Saltonstall  seems  to  have  led  about 
thirty  from  the  second  company.  The  poll-tax  of 
those  in  service  was  remitted  to  the  town  by  the  pro- 
vince. The  same  men  served  frequently  on  a  number 
of  different  occasions,  when  calls  were  made.  Capt. 
Mooers  seems  to  have  served  substantially  through 
the  war.  Capt.  Henry  Young  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
served  through  the  whole  war  with  such  usefulness 
that  in  1770  the  General  Court  made  him  a  grant  of 
eleven  thousand  acres  on  Saco  River,  near  Fryeburg 
to  which  he  removed  and  where  his  descendants  have 
resided. 

Maj.  Saltonstall,  entering  the  service  in  1756,  was 
a  major  in  the  army  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  its 
cajjitulation  on  August  9,  1757,  enduring  his  share  of 
fatigue  and  terror  from  the  shameless  assaults  of  the 
Indians.  He  commanded  a  regiment  from  1760  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  soon  after  made  sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Essex.  He  was  regarded  as  a  good 
officer. 

In  1757  there  were  three  foot  companies  in  Haver- 
hill. The  first  company  was  composed  of  133  men, 
residents  of  the  First  Parish  ;  the  second  of  131  men, 
residents  of  the  West  Parish,  of  which  Maj.  Salton- 
stall was  then  captain  ;  the  third  of  56  men,  residents 
of  the  East  Parish.  There  was  besides  the  Alarm  List, 
including  all  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
years,  who  were  exempt  from  ordinary  military  duty, 
but  liable  upon  emergencies  to  be  called  out  for  duty 
in  their  own  town.  The  Alarm  List  in  the  First 
Parish  carried  40  names,  with  the  minister,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Barnard,  at  the  head;  in  the  West  Parish,  16 
names,  with  Pastor  Batcheller  at  the  head ;  in  E;wt 
Parish,  9  names,  headed  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Parker. 

On  the  "  Last  Alarm  for  the  Relief  of  Fort  William 
Henry,"  August  "ye  16th,"  1757,  Ensign  Joseph 
Badger,  Jr.,  led  as  far  as  Worcester  a  detachment  of 
29  men  from  the  first  company,  Lieut.  Currier  10 
from  the  third,  and  Lieut.  Bradley  probably  22  from 
the  second. 
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Dr.  Jame.-5  Brickett,  then  a  young  man,  was  sur- 
geon's nuLte  in  Col.  Fryc's  regiment  I'rom  March  -'^O, 
1759,  to  July  30,  ITiiO. 

In  17yS  there  were  2.s  townsmen  in  t\il.  .John  (J.s- 
good's  regiment,  t'apt.  John  Ilaz/.en  ha<l  a  company 
for  the  reduction  of  Ticonderofja  and  Crown  Point. 

In  17o9  there  were  54  Haverhill  men  in  Col.  Bag- 
ley's  regiment.  At  least  44  were  in  service  in  17(10. 
Between  November  2,  17'>'.),  and  January  7,  170,'^, 
there  were  117  Haverhill  men  in  service,  hut  not  all 
diti'erent  persons,  some  having  served  and  been  dis- 
charged several  times.  Some  of  them  shar<'d  in  the  - 
great  glory  of  the  fall  of  (Quebec  and  the  c  om.iucsI  of 
Canada. 

By  a  valuation  taken  in  1707,  it  appears  there  were 
"478  Polls  ratable,  L'7  Polls  not  ratalde."  The  valu- 
ation was  exceedingly  low.  ■'Thus  2.SI  Dwelling- 
Houses  "  were  valued  at  £.3  each.  There  were  "  4  1 
work  houses,"  "  2  Distill  Houses,''  "  3  warehouses," 
"  3320  superficial  feet  wharf,"  "  19  mills,"  "  10  servts 
for  life  at  40.s.  each,"  £4708  13s.  2(/.  trading  stock,  "  242 
tuns  ofc^hiping,"  "  £3855  12.'i.  2(/.  Money  at  int.  a  0  p 
c't.,"  ISO  horses,  252  oxen,  710  cows,  1315  sheep,  59 
swine,  1040  cow  pastures,  13,705  bushels  grain,  2730 
liarrels  cider,  916i  tons  English  hay,  945  do.  meadow 
hay.  The  whole  valuation  was  £4791  13.s.  4';r/.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  was  only  the 
annual  value,  or  worth  per  year,  of  lands,  houses, 
money,  live-stock  and  servants  ''  for  life." 

In  1707  the  first  powder-house  was  eri'cted,  eight 
feet  sipiare. 

Feb.  22,  170>8,  a  Fire  Club  was  organized  and  tire 
wardens  were  chosen.  The  latter  were  Cornelius 
Mansise,  Euocli  Bartlett,  Samuel  While,  E-q.,  and 
Isaac  Osgood.  The  object  of  the  "  Fire  Club  "  was  to 
a.ssist  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  "  in  saving  and  tak- 
ing the  utmost  care  of  each  other's  Goods,"  upon  such 
occasions.  There  were  originally  only  eighteen  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  provided  bags  and  buckets- 
The  only  olficers  were  a  moderator  and  a  clerk.  New 
members  were  admitted  oidy  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  the  number  was  limited  to  twenty-five.  .Vfter- 
wards  they  enlarged  their  aims,  by  the  protection  of 
eacli  other's  goods  from  theft,  and  the  jjursuit  of 
thieves,  and  the  recovery  of  drowning  [jcrsons  and 
drowned  bodies.  The  society  included  most  of  the 
leading  citizens  from  1708  to  1822,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
a  useful  organization,  not  only  for  social  purposes,  but 
as  a  centre  oforganization  and  ellbrt.  The  annual  sup- 
per was  kept  up  long  after  the  activity  of  the  society 
had  ceased,  and  was  an  important  event  in  the  life  of 
the  village.  The  first  fire-engine  was  bought  in  1709, 
by  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose.  Cornelius 
Mansise  was  the  first  captain,  with  fourteen  assistants. 
The  engine  was  bought,  iis  well  as  kept  in  repair,  by 
private  subscrijjtions.  March  19,  1770,  according  to 
the  record,  the  company  "  took  the  engine  out,  worked 
her,  and  put  her  in  again  ;"  in  the  evening  "met  at 
Capt.  Bradley's  for  refreshments,  etc.'' 


In  1709  "  salt  works'' were  put  up  on  Mill  Brook 
by  James  Hudson,  to  whom  the  lown  voted,  for  en- 
couragement, £13  6s.  8(y.      But  he  was  not  successful. 

In  1771  Nathaniel  Walker  and  William  Greenleaf 
were  chosen  "  Weighers  of  Bread."  Fifteen  years 
after  the  oflice  was  joined  to  that  of  "  Clerk  of  the 
market,"  chosen  annually  for  many  years.  In  1780 
the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  regulate  the  size  of 
all  bread  sold. 

In  1773  there  was  a  great  tornado  between  Salisbury 
I'oint  and  Haverhill. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1774  it  was  voted  that 
the  two  schools  should  be  kept  in  the  year  to  come, 
"the  one  a  Grammar  School,  and  the  other  an  Eng- 
lish School,"  probably  in  the  I'"irst  Parish  only. 

At  that  meeting,  John  Eaton  retired,  who  had  been 
a  faithful  town  clerk  for  fifty-seveu  years.  "Clark" 
Eaton  lived  beUnv  the  "  Buttonwoods,"  opiiosite  the 
river.  He  was  succeeded  by  .lohn  U'hittier,  but  when 
W'hittier  declined  a  re-election  in  1778,  the  towns- 
men chose  Eaton  once  more.  He  declined,  being 
considerably  over  eighty  years  old. 

For  years  there  was  great  alarm  about  the  small- 
pox. Vaccination  was  not  yet  resorted  to.  and  there 
was  great  difl'erence  of  opinion  about  inoculation.  In 
1777  the  town  refused  to  build  a  hospital  lor  inocula- 
tion or  to  permit  one  to  be  built  at  individual  cost. 
The  next  year  the  townsmen  voted  to  permit  inocu- 
lation and  then  "revoked"  the  vote,  and  "  voted  to 
prosecute  those  ]iersons  that  have  taken  the  small- 
p<ix  by  inoculation  in  this  town,  (jr  any  that  shall  take 
it  in  future,  without  consent  of  the  town  first 
obtained."  Three  weeks  later  it  was  "voted  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  inoculated  at  the 
hospital  or  houses  near  it."  Tradition  says  the  "  Pest 
House "  was  near  Kenoza  Avenue,  opposite  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  West,  whose  ancestor.  Dr. 
Kast,  had  charge  of  small-pox  patients  there.  In- 
oculation was  then  regarded  as  a  very  serious  afl'air. 
When  small-pox  was  prevalent  panic  ruled  the  hour. 

No  chronicler  would  venture  to  pass  over  the  year 
1780,  as  that  of  the  "  cold  day  "  and  the  "  dark  day." 
No  one  now  living  in  Haverhill  can  remember  either, 
but  many,  doubtless,  have  heard  them  de-icribed  by 
those  who  remembered  them  well.  Of  the  winter, 
Bailey  liartlett  wrote  in  his  journal  :  "Snow  so  deep 
and  drilled  that  breaking  a  path  on  the  common,  we 
made  an  arch  through  a  bank  of  snow,  and  rode 
under  the  arch  on  horseback." 

For  almost  a  century  the  town  was  the  parish,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  the  First  Parish  and 
its  meeting-house  was  the  centre  of  the  municipal, 
ecclesiastical  and  social  life  of  the  jdace.  The  "  Stand- 
ing Order  "  ruled  supreme  for  just  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  But  no  historical  sketch  of  the  town  would 
deserve  the  name  which  should  fail  to  allude,  how- 
ever briefly,  to  tlie  manner  in  which  sectarianism 
came  in. 

The    West  Parish,   incor])oratcd    liy  the    (Uncial 
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Court  in  1734,  was  organized  April  16th,  and  a  meeting- 
house, at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Monument 
Streets,  was  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  Seventy-seven  members,  dismissed 
from  the  First  Church  for  the  purpose,  were  consti- 
tuted the  Third  or  West  Parish  Church  October  22, 
1735.  Just  two  weeks  later,  Kev.  Samuel  Bacheller 
was  ordained  pastor.  Mr.  Baclieller  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1731.  He  was  always  regarded  as  an  able 
and  cultivated  man.  But  from  the  beginning  there 
were  some  dissatisfied  with  his  settlement  and  watch- 
ful for  occasions  to  excite  prejudice  against  him. 
Yet  there  was  no  serious  difficulty  until  1755,  when, 
after  a  settlement  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Bacheller 
preached  a  sermon,  taking  as  his  text  the  dying 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "  It  is  linished,"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  intimated  the  opinion,  which  was  pounced 
upon  as  a  heresy,  "  that  the  blood  and  water  which 
came  from  Christ  when  the  soldier  pierced  his  side, 
his  laying  in  his  grave,  and  his  resurrection,  was  no 
part  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  his  laying 
in  the  grave  was  no  part  of  his  humiliation."  Joseph 
Haynes,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Bacheller, 
who  has  heretofore  been  mentioned  in  a  connection 
highly  honorable  to  him,  a  man  of  strong  natural 
parts  and  an  able  controversialist,  had  the  address  to 
seize  at  once  the  opportunity.  "  When  this  doctrine 
was  delivered  over  three  times  in  one  sermon,  the 
minister  was  interrupted  and  told  before  the  congre- 
gation that  he  preached  exceeding  false  divinity." 
There  was  a  very  acrimonious  contest  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  agitated  the  parish,  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  churches  for  years.  The  Haverhill 
association,  known  as  the  "  Mini-iter's  Meeting,"  up- 
held Mr.  Bacheller.  In  1757,  Haynes  published  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  at  Portsmouth,  of  eighty-eight 
pages,  entitled  "  A  discourse  in  order  to  confute  a 
heresy  delivered  and  much  contended  for  in  the  West 
Parish  in  Haverhill  and  countenanced  by  many  of 
the  ministers  of  the  adjacent  parishes  ....  In  this 
discourse  their  most  material  arguments  to  support 
their  doctrine  are  answered  and  their  doctrine  proved 
to  be  corrupt.  That  the  blood  and  water  which  came 
from  Christ  had  a  cleansing  and  redeeming  virtue  in 
it;  and  that  his  lying  in  the  grave  was  his  humilia- 
tion and  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  for  sin;  and  that  his 
resurrection  is  a  powerful  means  by  which  we  are 
raised  from  a  state  of  death  in  sin  to  newness  of  life  ; 
and  the  meritorious  and  efficacious  cause  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  the  body;  and  consequently  all  of  them 
must  have  a  joint  influence  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion, is  proved.  By  a  Lover  of  the  Truth  and  a 
Hater  of  Falsehood." 

A  "Vindication"  of  the  association,  with  an  "Ap- 
pendix," apparently  by  Mr.  Bacheller  himself,  wsis 
published,  also  a  dialogue  by  Rev.  Henry  True 
(minister  at  Hampstead),  to  which  Haynes  issued  a 
"  Reply"  of  eighty-eight  pages,  printed  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1758.     The  matter  was  finallv   submitted 


to  a  council  consisting  of  nine  churches,  called  by 
the  West  Parish  Church  and  pastor.  The  council 
met  by  adjournment  September  19,  1758,  when 
twenty  charges,  involving  both  Mr.  Bacheller's  con- 
duct and  doctrines,  were  laid  before  it.  The  council 
sat  four  days,  and  decided  that  the  charges  were  not 
sufficiently  supported.  Col.  .John  Choate,  of  Ipswich, 
another  strong-minded  layman,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  council,  differed  from  his  associates,  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Reasons  of  dissent."  Little  vital  interest 
as  the  controversy  has  at  the  present  day,  it  is  of 
importance  to  the  student  of  history,  as  showing  to 
what  the  constant  study  of  doctrinal  theology  hml 
brought  the  keen,  hard-headed  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. Dogma  had  become  their  intellectual  fo<"l. 
And  one  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  this  case,  the 
pews  were  willing  to  show  what  they  could  do  again>t 
the  pulpit.  April  17,  1759,  the  council  met  again 
by  adjournment,  when  Mr.  Haynes  laid  before  them 
some  "  Friendly  Remarks,"  in  which  he  criticised 
the  first  decision.  Yet  a  re-examination  of  the 
charges  effected  no  substantial  change  in  the  result. 

Neither  did  the  decision  of  the  council  quiet  the 
parish.  Between  April,  1760,  and  July,  1761,  eight 
meetings  were  held,  at  all  of  which  votes  were  passed 
more  or  less  insulting  to  Mr.  Bacheller.  And  as  it 
was  evidently  hopeless  to  expect  a  reconciliation,  the 
pastoral  relations  were  dissolved  by  a  council 
October  9,  1761. 

The.se  disputes  did  not  effect  the  estimation  ia 
which  Mr.  Bacheller  was  held  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men. They  sent  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
General  Court  in  1769  and  1770,  at  the  very  begin- 
ing  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  struggle.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

This  controversy  left  its  stamp  upon  the  West 
Parish.  Its  effects  have  perhaps  never  been  effaced. 
Joseph  Willard,  afterwards  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  and  accept- 
ed the  call,  but  was  never  ordained.  Tradition  says 
that  the  council  refused  to  settle  him  over  a  people 
so  turbulent.  January  9,  1771,  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years.  Rev.  Phineas  Adams  was  ordained  the 
second  pastor.  Mr.  Adams  was  an  eminently  catholic, 
conciliatory  and  prudent  man,  whose  ministry  lasted 
thirty  years, — till  his  death,  in  180L  Yet  one  of  his 
brother  ministers,  after  attending  "  ministers'  meeting" 
with  him  about  1786,  wrote  iu  his  diary  that  the  dis- 
sensions were  such,  it  was  scarcely  possible  "  Brother 
Adams"  could  remain  with  his  people. 

About  three  years  after  Mr.  Bacheller's  pastorate 
came  to  an  end.  Rev.  Mr.  Tingley  was  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  the  West  Parish.  Under  the  date  of  July 
27,  1764,  a  young  minister  entered  in  his  diary : 
"  A  fter  service  (at  New  Rowley, — now  Georgetown).  I 
went  with  Tingley  to  Haverhill,  and  preached  for 
him  in  the  afternoon  in  the  West  Parish,  from  Ezek. 
33:  11.  The  Lord  was  with  me."  This  was  Rev. 
Hczckiah  Smith,  then  twenty-seven   years  old,  who. 
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born  on  Long  Island,  hiid  ffradiiati'il  at  Priiu-eli>n  in 
17(52.  When  nineteen  yeiirs  old,  lie  had  Ix-en  eon- 
verted  and  baptized  by  Rev.  .lobii  (lano,  an  eniiiHiil 
Bapti.st  clerirynian,  a  denomination  then  poor,  deriil- 
ed  and  despised.  Atcollejre  yountr  Smith  had  fallen 
under  the  inllnenee  of  President  Samuel  Davies, 
whose  pulpit  eloi|nenee,  when  in  Virs^inia,  had  been 
tlie  model  and  the  inspiration  of  I'atriek  Henry. 
Immediately  after  gradiiatinfr  he  had  made  an  e,\- 
tensive  evangelizing-  tour  through  the  Southern 
provinces.  In  one  year  he  rode  four  thousaMil  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  on  horsebaek  and 
preaelied  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  sermons, 
often  to  crowded  and  deeply  allected  congregations. 
September  20,  1703,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Elvangelist 
at  Charleston,  S.  O.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  next  year,  he  was  preaching  in 
Eastern  New  England,  and  thus  reached  the  West 
Parish  of  Haverhill.  Some  weeks  after  he  returned, 
preaching  and  exhorting  there.  He  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth.''  "Tues.  28"", 
went  to  Hanipstead,  and  preached  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
True,  who  behaved  well.  The  assembly  was  very 
solemn.  Af"ter  service  T  went  home  with  Mrs.  White 
in  Haverhill  town,  wife  of  .lohn  White."  This  was 
"  Marchant"  (merchant)  White,  a  leading  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Haverhill,  whose  house,  built  in 
176G  and  then  beautiful  and  showy,  is  still  standing 
on  Water  Street,  next  the  Exchange  Building, 
though  shorn  of  its  former  jiomp  of  ]iortico  and 
pillars  and  its  terraced  gardens  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Smith  continuing  to  |)reach  in  the  West  Parish, 
the  meeting-house  was  now  crowded  with  attentive 
hearers.  He  was  a  powerful  and  impressive  preacher. 
One  who  had  known  him  from  his  own  childhood, 
but  had  no  partiality  for  him,  wrote  long  afterwards  : 
"Dr.  Smith  preached  without  notes;  his  voice  was 
uncommonly  strong  and  commanding  and  his  man- 
ner solemn  and  impressive.  He  was  esteemed  an 
able  expositor  of  the  Scriiiture.  His  Icurniug  was 
not  extensive,  but  he  was  possessed  of  excellent 
sense  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature.'' 
A  meeting  of  the  society  was  soon  called,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  jiopular 
preacher,  with  an  invitation  to  be"jiiu'  Ilic  ]iastor  of 
the  West  Church.  Say.s  his  biographer:  "  .\.i  ho  at 
first  declined,  they  urged  their  rei|Ucsl  until  he  was 
compelled  to  tell  them  frankly,  what  nnone  IkuI  until 
then  even  expected,  that  he  was  a  liaptist.  This,  of 
course,  ended  the  matter,  as  also  his  I'urther  services 
as  a  stated  or  permanent  supply  in  that  jiarisii." 
Full  of  discord  as  they  were,  they  were  at  least 
united  in  devotion  to  the  "standing  order."  The 
writer  before  quoted  says :  "It  was  not  then  known 
that  he  was  a  Baptist  (a  circumstance  never  forgotten 
by  many),  but  his  friends  formed  a  society  for  him 
and  built  him  a  meeting-house  in  the  First  Parish, 
after  he  had  declared  his  peculiar  opinions,  although 
many  of  his  hearers  never  professed  to  change  theirs." 


Evidently  there  were  those  who  could  not  forgive  Mr. 
Smith  that  he  had  stolen  their  hearts  before  they 
knew  of  his  connection  with  an  un|iopul:ir  sect.  Rut 
there  were  those  in  the  village  of  Haverhill,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  "  Haverhill  Town,"  who  had  become 
deejily  interested  in  him,  and  were!  determined  to 
support  him  at  every  hazard.  Tlie  circumstances 
were  really  somewhat  difiicult  and  the  situation  criti- 
cal. The  conserv:itive  element  had  heretofore  ruled 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Haverhill.  There  had  been 
tio  favor  to  separatism  or  any  disposition  to  schi-m. 
Since  the  riuenching  of  Jose]>h  Peasley  there  had 
been  no  tendency  to  what  was  considered  disorder. 
Revivalism  and  revival  preai'hing  were  discouraged. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  George  Whitefield  came 
first  to  New  England  there  was  great  difference  of 
oj)inion  as  to  the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  His  wonderful  elo(jnence  was  re- 
regarded  by  some  as  sensational  :ind  disorganizing. 
The  conversions  which  occurred  under  his  preaching 
they  denounced  as  unreliable;  they  wanted  nothing 
of  the  "  great  awakening."  There  were  many  pul- 
pits to  which  he  was  not  admitted.  Some  clergymen 
welcomed  him  gladly  and  rejoiced  in  his  woiulerful 
work.  Tnulition  tells  us  that  Whitefield  came  twice 
to  Haverhill,  and  was  on  both  occasions  the  guest 
of  the  White  house,  on  Mill  Street.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  did  not  preach  in  town  at  all,  there  being 
an  in<!isposition  to  allow  him  to  preach  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. (_)n  the  second  visit  he  preached  to  a 
great  congregation  in  the  open  air,  on  the  piece  of 
gniund  in  the  highway  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
cemetery.  The  authorities  of  the  town  (so  the  story 
runs)  sent  him  a  warning  to  depart  out  of  town. 
Instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  read 
their  letter  at  the  close  of  his  afternoon  discourse, 
and  observing,  "  Poor  souls  !  they  shall  have  another 
sermon,"  proceeded  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
preach  at  the  same  place,  at  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  kept  his  W(]rd  and  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence. There  is  a  venerable  lady  (jf  the  town  who 
remendiers  with  vivid  distinctness  the  account  which 
her  aunt,  a  daughter  of  the  White  homestead,  used 
to  give  of  the  great  revivalist's  Haverhill  meetings 
on  that  spot. 

The  i)eople  who  had  been  moved  by  Whitefield 
were  not  afraid  of  being  called  Separatists,  or  New 
Lights,  or  Anabaptists.  Some  of  them  happened  to 
be  among  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  people  of 
the  town,  .fames  Duncan,  son  of  George,  one  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Londonderry,  long  a  trader  in 
Haverhill,  and  who  lived  til!  1818,  dying  .at  ninety- 
two  years  of  age,  furnished  his  house  (now  the  site  of 
the  Currier  Clock  on  Main  Street)  for  a  meeting 
January  1,  17(>'),  "where  several  friends  met  and 
agreed  that  night  to  begin  a  private  society  or  meet- 
ing.'' So  Mr.  Smith  wrote  in  his  <liary.  "  Scpiire  " 
Samuel  While,  the  three  .Tohn  Whiles— Ca]itain 
.John,    .Mrr.'hant    .lohn    and    Master  .lohn— William 
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Greeuleaf,  Deacon  Whittier,  Peter  Carleton  and 
Simon  Ayers,  of  the  West  Parish,  were  either  at  this 
meeting  or  in  sympathy  with  its  objects.  They  were 
obliged  to  form  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  a  "  Private 
Society,"  because  the  law  did  not  recognize  a  Baptist 
Church  as  entitled  to  any  rights  of  property,  or  as 
having  any  corporate  existence.  Long  after,  in  1793, 
the  "  First  Baptist  Society  in  Haverhill  "  received  a 
special  act  of  incorporation.  The  "  Private  Society  " 
soon  provided  a  temporary  place  of  worship,  and, 
that  being  overrun,  built  an  excellent  meeting-house 
in  17G.'). 

The  trouble  was  that  all  persons  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  regular  parish  tax  unless  they  could  obtain 
exemption  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  This 
society  was  obliged  to  procure  certificates  from  three 
other  Bajitist  Churches  acknowledging  them  to  be 
one  of  the  regular  Baptist  congregations  before  their 
own  officers  could  give  to  individuals  certificates  of 
their  frequent  and  usual  attendance  at  their  church 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  paying  a  proportionable  part  of  the 
ministerial  taxes  raised  by  law  in  the  parish.  Indeed, 
Merchant  John  White,  a  constant  worshipper  with 
the  Baptists,  though  not  a  church  member,  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  regular  parish  tax  to  the  "  standing 
order  "  at  the  end  of  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

Before  obtaining  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own 
Mr.  Smith's  friends  had  asked  the  use  of  the  First 
Parish  meeting-house  at  such  times  as  would  not 
interfere  with  the  service  of  the  pastor.  They 
requested  the  parish  committee  to  call  a  parish 
■meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  The  committee 
declined.  Application  was  then  made  to  John 
Brown,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  who  thereupon 
issued  a  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting  "  to  see  if  the 
parish  will  vote  that  any  ordained  or  gospel  minister 
shall  or  may  preach  in  said  meeting-house  at  any 
time  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Barnard's  public  exercises."  The  parish  refused  to 
grant  [lermission. 

In  179(3  the  Baptist  Society  made  an  elfort  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  share  in  the  parsonage  lands, 
but  without  success.  They  continued  their  elibrts, 
indeed,  in  this  direction,  up  to  1818. 

Nevertheless,  and  perhaps  in  great  measure  because 
of  the  persistent  opposition  to  them,  this  Baptist  So- 
ciety grew  strong  and  flourished.  It  accomplished  a 
great  missionary  work  abroad,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ing and  rearing  many  infant  churches,  especially  in 
Xew  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  early, 
earnest  and  influential  friend  of  Brown  Univer.>ity  and 
one  of  its  fellows  from  the  beginning,  finally  receiv- 
ing from  it,  ill  1797,  tlie  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  pastorate  lasted  more  than  forty 
years,  during  which  three  hundred  and  five  persons 
were  admitted  as  church  members.  When  Dr.  Smith 
died,  in'  1805,  after  a  ministry  of  forty  years,  funeral 
honors  were  paid  him  liy  all  classes  and  denomina- 


tions, in  a  sincere  and  respectful  spirit.  No  man  ever 
accomplished  a  greater  work  in  the  town  of  Haver- 
hill. The  church  and  society  he  gathered,  after  fur- 
nishing material  for  several  others,  is  still  strong  and 
fl(mrishing.  November  22,  1883,  the  society  dedi- 
cated a  new  meeting-house  on  Main  Street,  the  larg- 
est and  most  costly  among  the  Protestant  houses  of 
worship,  which  has  been  entirely  paid  for.  This  is 
the  fourth  meeting-house,  the  first  three  having  been 
located  on  "  Baptist  Hill,"  on  Merrimac  Street.  In 
1865  the  centennial  of  the  first  was  observed  in  a  very 
successful  manner,  when  an  admirable  historical  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  who 
had  been  the  fourth  pastor.  Other  ministers,  well 
known  and  much  respected,  were  Rev.  William 
Batchelder,  Rev.  George  Keeley  (an  Englishman  by 
birth),  known  as  "  Father"  Keeley,  Rev.  Stephen  P. 
Hill,  Rev.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  Rev.  George  W.  Bos- 
worth,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Graves.  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts, 
Jr.,  is  the  present  pastor. 

"  Tlie  peace  of  the  town,"  says  another,  "  was  long 
disturbed  by  this  event,  but  Mr.  Smith  conducted 
himself  with  great  prudence,  and  gradually  obtained 
general  esteem  and  respect.  He  was  eminent  among 
the  clergy  of  his  denomination.  .  .  .  As  a  hus- 
band, parent,  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  highly  ex- 
emplary. He  had  traveled  much,  was  several  years 
a  chaplain  in  the  army,  was  extensively  known,  had 
many  warm  friends,  and  was  considered  by  all  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman." 

The  reply  by  the  parish  committee  to  the  request 
for  a  meeting  about  the  use  of  their  meeting-house 
by  the  Baptists,  dated  December  19,  1764,  closes  as 
follows: 

"  And  cunyidering  thiit  the  request  is  by  such  persons  as  have  of  late 
appeared  disaffected  in  the  public  concerns  of  the  parish,  and  absented 
themselves  from  the  instituted  ordinances  in  said  house  on  the  I.ord*s 
day,  and  that  they  have  itching  ears,  following  after  preachers  of  a 
different  sect  in  religion,  heaping  one  .\nabaptist  preacher  upon  another, 
without  ofl'eriiig,  as  we  can  learn,  to  make  any  objection  against  our 
teacher,  either  that  his  life  is  irreligious  or  immoral,  or  that  his  preach- 
ing or  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  the  gospel,  and  as  they  have  followed 
after  those  Baptist  preachers,  and  by  word  and  practice  endeavored  to 
support  their  teiieU,  may  we  not  well  suppose  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
introduce  such?  which  we  think  would  be  a  great  infringement  upon 
the  Constitution  and  order  of  the  church,  by  law  established  in  the 
parish.  And  we  are  also  of  the  opinion,  that  the  door  so  opened,  woubl 
produce  very  bad  consequences,  by  the  holding  of,  evening  lectures,  which 
are  oftentimes  attended  with  a  confused  noise  and  indecent  gestures,  and 
that  the  house  would,  as  we  fear,  be  made  the  theatre  for  enthusiasts 
ami  fanatics  to  .act  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  tiicks  in,  for  the  propa- 
gating of  the  like  in  others.  We  therefore  determine  not  to  warn  a 
meeting,  as  requested. 

"  IIaverhili.,  December  lil,  1704." 

It  was  a  complaint  of  the  Baptists  that  their  op- 
ponents indiscriminately  called  them  Anabaptists,  ;is 
above,  thus  identifying  them  with  all  the  wild  out- 
rages of  Munster.  The  committee  objected  to  "the 
holding  of  evening  lectures."  It  is  said  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  objected  to  Sunday- 
schools,  first,  that  they  were  unnecessary  by  reason 
of  his  preaching  and  weekly  catechising,  but  specially 
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because,  in  the  next  place,  his  people  winilil  want  to 
be  "gadding  about"  to  evening  meetings. 

The  reconls  of  the  First  Chui-ch  sliow  that.  March 
9,  ITGG,  Susanna  White  was  reltisid  a  letler  of  dis- 
mission, in  order  to  unite  witli  the  liaplist  ('linrch  in 
this  town.  "  It"  she  will  linally  withdraw,  we  must 
leave  her  with  our  Master,  according  to  wdiose  un- 
erring judgment  she  must  stand  or  Tall,  determining 
to  follow  her  with  our  prayers  to  the  (.rod  of  all  Grace 
for  his  enlightening  spirit  to  rectify  her  mistakes  and 
lead  her  in  the  way  everlasting." 

The  records  of  the  First  Chureli  contain  much  that 
is  instructive  and  interesting. 

Dr.  Smith's  biographer  says  that  the  organization 
of  the  Baptist  (Society  quickened  the  zeal  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  iii  the  First  Parish,  which  had 
for  several  years  been  discussing  the  propriety  of 
building  a  new  meeting-house.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
agitated  as  early  as  17(!1.  It  was  finally  erected  in 
17(36.  Its  dimensions  were  not  to  exceed  sixty-six 
feet  in  length  and  forty-eight  lect  in  width.  For  the 
hrst  time  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  was  occupied 
w  ith  pews,  which  were  ajipraised  by  a  committee  and 
sold  at  auction.  The  general  men's  seats  and  women's 
seats  were  thereafter  in  the  galleries  alone. 

This  house  was  set  "at  the  northerly  side  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  as  near  to  it  as  may  be  convenient." 
It  was  about  midway  of  the  common,  and  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  steeple  at  the  easterly  end.  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  more  than  a  thousand  jiounds.  It  was 
finally  taken  down  in  l.So7.  The  year  before  the 
house  was  built  (17(!4)  it  was  voted  that  the  revision 
of  Psalms  by  Tate  and  Hrady,  with  the  largest  im- 
pression of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  "lie  sung  in  public  in 
this  parish." 

In  1774  Mr.  IJarnard  died,  having  liecn  jiastor 
thirty-one  years.  Kliot,  in  his  biographical  diction- 
ary, wrote  of  him, — "  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
jireacher.  His  popular  talents  were  not  eminent,  but 
liis  discourses  were  correct  and  excellent  composi- 
tions, and  highly  relished  by  scholars  and  men  of 
ta.ste.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  excelled 
in  poetry  as  well  as  pro.se.  It  was  much  regretted 
that  he  did  not  publish  more,  as  what  he  did  publish 
was  so  acce|)table.  His  sermon  upon  the  (rood  innii 
would  do  honor  to  any  divine."  A  number  of  his 
sermons  were  printed,  among  which  were  the  election 
sermon,  17t)6  ;  the  sermon  before  the  convention  of 
ministers,  1773;  ordination  and  fast  sermons.  "Tlie 
expectations  of  his  friends  were  excited  when  pro- 
posals were  issued  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
in  1774,  the  year  of  his  death,"  and  they  were  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Cary,  of  Newburyport  (whose  ordina- 
tion sermon  he  preaclied),  but  the  lievolutionary  War 
breaking  out,  they  were  not  printed. 

A  distinguished  native  of  Haverhill,  whose  own 
family  was  divided  by  the  religious  ditlerences  to 
which  he  alludes,  wrote, — "The  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  life  was  dislurlied   bv  divisions  nuide  in  his 


scicicty  by  New-lights  ami  Baptists,  who  accused  him 
of  iKil  jiicddiiiKj  llie  (/(ixjji/  ;inii  iif  nut  bdwj  conctrUd, 
but  the  greatest  and  most  res]iectable  part  of  his  flock 
remained  faithful  to  their  pastor  to  the  last."  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Doubtless  the  Bap- 
tists, who  deemed  themselves  wronged  and  persecuted, 
were  bitter  and  acrimonious.  In  a  sermon,  preached 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Barnard  said, — 
"  During  the  time  wdiich  I  have  spent  in  public  service 
il  would  be  very  strange  if  nothing  hard  and  grievous 
had  occurred,  especially  considering  the  cavilling 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  too  general  |)roneness  to 
censure  vvitboiit  bounds.  Doubtless  1  have  had  my 
faults,  lor  which  I  would  ever  seek  remission  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  But  wherein  1 
have  been  unreasonably  aspersed,  conscious  of  inno- 
cency,  it  may  be  calndy  borne.  .  .  .  This  day  I  see 
an  assembly  whose  cordial  all'ection  to  me  I  ought 
not  to  doubt."  "  Their  affection,"  writes  the  authority 
before  (juoted,  "  was  not  to  be  doubted ;  their  grief  at 
his  death  was  sincere;  their  children  have  been 
taught  his  praises."  The  jiarish  chose  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  his  funeral,  and  afterward  erected  a 
monument  over  his  grave.  They  also  allowed  his 
wi<low  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  with  land 
and  pasturage,  until  the  settlement  of  another  min- 
ister. 

It  is  rather  amusing  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ob- 
serve that  whilst  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Barnard 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  Baptist  "  tenets,"  they 
had  been  gradually  falling  into  heresy  under  the 
teachings  of  their  justly  beloved  pastor.  Mr.  Barnard 
ranked  with  the  Arminians,  like  others  of  the  highly 
respectable  Merrimac  ministers  of  his  day.  In  doe- 
trine  he  was  much  more  nearly  what  at  the  present 
day  is  called  liberal  than  the  intruder,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was,  we  may  suppose,  entirely  Calvinistic,  ex- 
cept in  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  "  These  clergymen 
and  others,"  says  a  competent  writer,  "gradually  de- 
jiarted  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  forebore  to 
urge  or  to  profess  its  peculiar  tenets,  although  they 
did  not  so  expressly  and  zealously  opjiose  them  as 
many  have  done  in  later  times.  .  .  .  They  did  not  in- 
sist, as  a  preliminary  to  the  ordination  of  a  young 
man  to  the  Christian  ministry, on  his  |)rofessing  a  be- 
liil  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  five  points  of  Calvin- 
ism." 

In  the  ICssex  Institute,  at  Salem,  hangs  a  portrait  of 
this  eminent  and  worthy  man.  He  wears  the  clerical 
gown  and  bands  and  the  great  wig,  which  were  the 
fashion  of  his  time.  Flis  face  is  full  and  rather 
florid,  his  expression  dignified  as  became  his  profes- 
sion. He  looks  as  if  he  had  profited  by  those  creature 
comforts  which  his  diary  shows  that  his  parisliioners 
were  so  fond  of  showering  upon  him. 

From  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  first  of  Audover, 
1()82,  by  his  son,  John  Barnard,  of  Andover  North 
Parish  (together  seventy-five  year.-),  his  grtindson 
TiKjmas,    pastor   at    Newbury    and    Salem,    and    his 
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great-grandson,  Thomas  (son  of  the  last),  of  Salem, 
there  was  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial  succession 
in  Essex  County  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years. 


CHAPTER    C  L  I  X  . 
KAVERaiLL— {Continued). 

The  Revohdimuirii  War— Visit  of  WushUgUm. 

A  FEW  days  belore  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into 
effect,  at  a  town  meeting  specially  warned  for  October 
14,  1765,  "special  instruction,"  to  the  representative. 
Col.  Richard  Saltonstall,  were  adopted.  They  de- 
clared the  belief  of  his  constituents  that  the  Stamp 
Act  was  unconstitutional;  "  which,  with  the  extensive 
power  lately  granted  to  Courts  of  Admiralty,  are 
great  Infringements  upon  our  rights  &  liberties." 
They  recommend  the  representative  "to  promote  & 
procure  the  repeale  of  said  act  as  best  for  the  nation 
in  general;"  that  damages  by  riotous  assemblies  be 
satisfied  agreeable  to  the  law  of  England  by  the  town 
"  where  permitted  to  be  done  and  not  by  the  province 
in  general ;"  to  use  his  influence  that  there  be  no  ex- 
cise on  coffee  or  tea ;  "  that  excise  be  taken  off  from 
the  private  consumption  of  liquors,  &  that  it  be  not 
more  than  fourpence  on  the  gallon  to  licensed  per- 
sons." 

July,  17i:'>6,  Gov.  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  all  His  Majesty's 
woods  in  North  America,  under  the  act  to  protect 
white  pine  trees  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  royai  navy.  In  February,  1772,  Sam- 
uel Blodget,  of  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  was  appointed 
deputy  surveyor  for  a  district  in  which  Haverhill  was 
included,  and  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  lumber 
under  this  act  much  aggravated  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. 

September  1,  ]7()8,  a  town-meeting  was  called  "  to 
see  if  the  town  approves  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  House  of  Representatives  in  not  Rescinding" 
the  famous  resolution  under  which  the  circular  letter 
to  the  other  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  adopted ; 
and  "the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  defend- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  Haverhill  rep- 
resentative was  one  of  the  seventeen  who  had  voted 
to  rescind;  the  town's  action  was  therefore  an  im- 
plied censure  to  him,  although  his  jjopularity  and 
merit  in  all  probability  alone  protected  him  from 
direct  reproof.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
next  year  the  town  sent  a  pronounced  Whig  as  its  rep- 
resentative. The  new  representative.  Rev.  Samuel 
Batcheller,  was  also  appointed  a  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  to  be  held  in  Hoston,  September  22,  1769.     He 


was  directed,  "  in  every  constitutional  way  and  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  to 
oppose  and  prevent  the  levying  or  collecting  money 
from  us  not  granted  by  ourselves  or  our  legal  Repre- 
sentatives." April  9,  1770,  severe  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  to  those  persons  who  offer  for  sale  or  pur- 
chase British  goods  imported  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and  Thomas  West, 
Deacon  John  Ayer,  Capt.  William  Greenleaf,  Nath- 
aniel PeasleeSargeant,  Esq.,  Nathaniel  Walker,  John 
Young  and  James  Carr  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Inspection  to  see  that  such  agreements  were  kept. 
July  28,  1774,  it  was  voted  not  to  "  buy  or  purchase 
any  goods  or  merchandise  of  any  person  which  shall 
be  imported  contrary  to  the  general  agreement  of  the 
Colonies  in  General  Congress."  "Resolved,  that  we 
will  not  import,  purchase,  send  or  consume  any  East 
India  Tea,  until  the  Duty  imposed  upon  importation 
into  the  Colonies  shall  be  taken  oft';  &  the  port  of 
Boston  opened."  A  Committee  of  Correspondence 
with  Boston  and  other  towns  was  also  appointed. 

Sept.  5,  1774,  a  military  company,  called  the  Artil- 
lery Company,  was  organized  as  an  independent  body, 
outside  of  the  three  militia  companies.  The  members 
doubtless  realized  that  war  might  not  be  far  oft'.  Dr. 
James  Brickelt  was  chosen  captain  ;  Israel  Bartl'^tt, 
lieutenant ;  Joshua  B.  Osgood,  ensign  ;  Edward  Bar- 
nard, clerk  and  sergeant.  Bailey  Bartlett,  Israel 
Bartlett,  Thos.  Cogswell,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  Doctor 
Brickett  and  Nathaniel  Walker,  ambitious  of  pro- 
ficiency in  drill,  sent  to  England  for  a  copy  of  the 
"  Norfolk  Militia  Book,"  which  they  received  in  due 
course,  and  for  which  they  paid  £6  15s.  The  com- 
pany engaged  a  drill- master,  met  for  exercise  at  the 
"  Distill  Houses,"  adopted  a  smart  uniform — that 
known  afterwards  as  the  Continental— and,  May  24, 
1775,  "  voted  to  meet  sun  an  hour  high  for  the 
future,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
company.  Real  war  was  now  beginning,  and  the 
members  either  voluntarily  entered  the  service  or  had 
enough  to  do  in  meeting  the  drafts  upon  them  for 
actual  service.  Sept.  15,  1774,  the  townsmen  "  voted 
to  buy  800  ttis.  powder,  with  balls  and  flint  answerable 
as  the  town's  stock."  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  Oct. 
10th,  it  was  voted  that  "  the  constables  are  to  pay  no 
more  money  into  the  Province  Treasury  until  further 
orders  from  the  town." 

Haverhill  was  a  strong  Whig  town.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  Tories,  as  they  were  then  called — 
Loyalists,  as  we  can  attbrd  to  call  them  now.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  Col.  Richard  Saltonstall,  of 
a  distinguished  family  in  the  province  and  town,  born 
1732  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751.  At  twenty- 
two,  he  was  commissjoned  colonel  of  the  militia  regi- 
ment in  which  Haverhill  was  included.  Serving  in 
the  French  War  with  credit,  he  ai)pears  to  have  been 
under  the  command  and  so  come  under  the  influence 
of  Gen.  Timothy  Ruggles,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Torv  Chief  of  New  England,  a  man  of  great  abilitv 
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aud  resolution.  Apiiointed  slieriO'  of  Essex  County 
soon  after  the  war,  his  associates  were  probably  largely 
with  the  crown  otiicials.  Ho  was  uriniarricil  ami 
lived  hospitably  at  tlu'  family  rcsiilcnec.  lie  was 
popular  in  the  town  as  long  as  eireumstances  would 
permit,  and  represented  it  in  tlie  (ieneral  Court  from 
1701  to  17GS,  inclusive.  His  action  in  voting  for  re- 
scinding in  17t)8 — one  of  the  seventeen  held  up  to 
popular  ridicule  and  contenipt^the  people  could  not 
well  overlook.  If  the  townsfolk  hail  been  inclined  to 
overlook  it,  the  leaders  olthe  liberiy  party  would  not 
have  permitted.  Sc-arcely  the  re(loul)tabIe  Ruggles 
even  was  able  to  retain  his  scat  with  a  devoted  con- 
stituency. 

Even  afterwards  and  during  the  war.  Col.  Salton- 
stall  might  haveremained  unmolested.  But  he  pr(jb- 
alily  was  imprudent,  and  assumed  .somewhat  upon  old 
popularity  and  influence.  In  the  summer  of  1774, 
Timothy  Eaton,  who  was  an  ardent  Whig  and  one  of 
the  town  Committee  of  Correspondence,  headed  a  large 
party  which  called  on  Col.  f^altonstail  to  inform  him 
that  his  action  and  language  were  disagreeable  and 
must  be  abated. 

The  colonel  was  at  first  a  little  inclined  to  ride  the 
high  horse,  but  probably  realizing  the  senselessness  of 
attempting  to  resist  such  a  mass  of  people,  he  wiselj' 
changed  his  tone,  assumed  a  pleasant  and  jocose  air, 
however  difficult  it  may  have  been,  and  offered  hospi- 
tality to  his  uninvited  guests,  which  they  accepted 
with  enthusiasm.  Accordingly  they  departed  in  good 
humor,  without  violence  or  insult.  ,\ny  other  course 
would  only  have  resulted  in  deep  humiliation  and  af- 
front. Brigadier  Kuggles  was  the  only  high  Tory 
who  escaped  contact  with  the  organized  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty with  dignity.  Tact  and  good  humor  had  saved 
Col.  .Saltonstall,  but  he  doul)tless  realized  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  in  Haverhill  aud  preserve  his 
past  attitude.  Within  a  few  days  he  had  sought  shel- 
ter with  his  friends  in  Boston,  then  filled  wdth  British 
troops.  He  soon  went  to  England,  where,  more  for- 
tunate than  many  of  his  fellow-e-xiles,  he  speedily  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  King  Ceorge  in  recognition  of 
his  loyally.  He  never  returned  to  America,  dying  in 
England  in  178i5.  His  half-brother.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17Gi)  and 
fell  under  difterent  inlluences,  returned  to  Haverhill 
to  practice  medicine  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
joined  the  Artillery  Company  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  was  a  consistent,  though  never  prominent 
Whig.  He  spent  a  long  lile  in  his  native  town,  re- 
spected and  beloved.  A  younger  brother  of  Doctor 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  swayed  by  the  example  and  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Saltonstall,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  as  a  mentor,  ol)tained  a  commission 
in  the  British  army,  was  captain  of  a  company  in 
Cornwallis'  Southern  campaign,  and  died  at  New 
York  in  1782.  Thus  families  were  divided.  Rev. 
Moses  Badger,  of  Haverhill,  half-brother  of  (Jeneral 
Joseph  Badger,    who    was    active    on     the  pa'riotic 
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lair,  on  the  K'ii 
Saltonstall    and 


<•(  Harvard  iT7i;i)  and  an  Epis- 
had  married  a  sister  of  Col. 
a  Loyalist  and  served  as  chap- 
g's  side.  The  property  of  Col. 
Mr.     Badger,    w^is    confiscated    in 


177G.  In  Curwen's  diary,  there  are  glimpses  of  Col. 
Saltonstall,  livitig  in  modest,  but  apparently  dignified 
retirement  in  London.  These  were  the  two  principal 
Loyalists  of  Haverhill.  Samuel  White  and  .Josejjh 
Haynes  were  delegates  from  this  town  to  the  first  I'ro- 
vincial  Congress;  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  and 
Jonathan  Webster  to  the  second  and  tliird. 

The  town  raised  money  by  v<dunlary  subscription 
for  the  sufferers  in  Boston  through  the  Port  Bill. 

In  general,  the  town  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
F.oston  committees  and  the  Continental  Congress. 
It  voted  to  raise  minute-men,  and  to  pay  them  when 
drilling,  giving  them  bouuties  when  called  into  ser- 
vice. The  roll  has  been  preserved.  The  town  en- 
giiged  a  drill-master  for  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  Le.Kington  alarm,  one  hundred 
and  five  men — nearly  one-half  the  whole  militia  force 
— marched  out.  Nehemiah  Emerson  was  on  a  roof 
on  Main  Street,  helping  to  put  out  a  fire.  He  joined 
the  minute-men,  and  came  home  but  once  till  war 
was  done,  .serving  lastly  as  captain. 

Dr.  James  Brickett,  who  had  been  out  in  the 
French  War,  gathered  the  minute-men  on  the  news 
of  the  I5ritish  march  to  Concord.  He  was  soon  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Frye's  regiment  (May  20th),  and 
commanded  it  at  Bunker  Hill  in  the  illness  of  his 
superior  officer.  He  was  himself  early  wounded  and 
injured,  but  remained  in  care  of  the  wounded.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  when  he  was  coming  oil"  the  field  after 
his  hurt,  he  met  Dr.Warren  justgoingon,  to  whom  he 
transferred  his  arras.  They  were  both  ardent  patriots, 
and  Warren's  example  of  glorious  death  was  worth 
more  to  his  country  than  the  life  ni'  almost  any  man 
he  left  behind  him. 

The  e.\citement  of  the  Lexington  alarm  on  the  19th 
of  Ajiril  was  enhanced  in  Haverhill,  by  the  anxiety 
and  loss  occasioned  by  a  great  fire  (for  that  day) 
which  had  raged  on  the  IGth  of  April  on  Main  Street, 
ravaging  from  Court  Street  to  White's  Corner. 

Two  days  after  a  burlesque  alarm,  which  has  been 
called  the  "  Ipswich  Fright,"  a  cry  that  "The  British 
are  coming,"  spread  ludicrous  panic  from  the  bay  to 
the  Coos  country.  The  people  waited  around  the 
common  all  night,  ready  to  fly  to  the  hills  at  a 
moment's  warning.  And  the  startled  folks  at  the 
East  Parish  nuist  long  have  remembered  the  "  hem- 
locks "  at  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pond,  under 
whose  coverts  they  lay  concealed  till  dawn  dispelled 
their  terrors ! 

But  sterner  work  than  this  was  at  hand.  Seventy- 
four  Haverhill  men  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
of  whom  two  were  killed.  David  How  and  Samuel 
Blodget,  afterwards  well  known  in  the  town,  were  in 
the  battle,  the  former  not  yet  ipiile  seventeen  years  old. 
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Thomas  Cogswell  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Artillery  Company,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
entered  service  as  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts line  ;  was  afterwards  major,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel and  wagon-master-general.  January  7,  1781, 
General  Washington  wrote  of  him  upon  a  question  of 
promotion :  "  And  I  do  further  certify  that  Major 
Cogswell  has  been  always  represented  to  me  as  an 
intelligent,  brave  and  active  officer." 

Hezckiah  Smith,  the  Baptist  minister,  was  able,  by 
distinguished  patriotic  service,  to  allay  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  prejudice  from  which  he  had  suffered. 
With  the  consent  of  his  people,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  chaplain  of  Colonel  Nixon's  regiment.  He 
was  with  the  army  at  Cambridge,  before  Bunker  Hill. 

He  was  in  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  ran  through  the 
army,  and  he  was  often  summoned  to  officiate  for  the 
regiments  of  other  States.  Chaplain  Smith  was  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  preached  to  his  bri- 
gade at  Tappan,  the  day  before  Major  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted. Recalled  to  his  pastoral  work  by  the  people 
who  had  loaned  him  to  the  cause,  he  resumed  his 
labors  with  them  again  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1780,  preaching  from  the  text :  "  For  a  small  mo- 
ment have  I  iorsaken  thee;  but  with  great  mercies 
will  I  gather  thee." 

In  1775  a  post-rider  was  established  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Haverhill,  with  a  post-office  here. 

Like  all  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  with  at  most 
one  or  two  unhappy  exceptions,  Haverhill  pledged 
herself  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  case  of  their 
declaring  independence  of  Great  Britain,  "  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

In  September,  1777,  a  volunteer  detachment  turned 
out  to  reinforce  the  Northern  army,  arriving  in  ample 
season  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Gen- 
eral Brickett  accompanied  this  party  as  a  volunteer, 
and  by  General  Gates  was  put  in  command  of  about 
five  hundred  militia  to  guard  a  division  of  General 
Burgoyne"s  army  from  Saratoga  to  Prospect  Hill,  in 
Charlestowu.  Massachusetts  never  paid  him,  because 
he  was  not  in  her  service,  and  the  United  States 
never  paid  him,  presumably  because  he  had  not  been 
regularly  mustered  into  service.  Israel  Bartlett  kept 
a  journal  of  this  march,  which  is  printed  in  Chase's 
history. 

The  town  seems  really  to  have  discharged  itself  of 
patriotic  duty  during  the  Revolutionary  War  at  least 
fairly  well.  Perliaps  it  should  have  even  higher 
praise,  for  tbere  is  no  evidence  of  grumbling  or  de- 
spondency. And  the  demands  were  very  great; 
scarcely  was  one  quota  filled,  when  another  was  called 
for.  There  were  so  many  emergencies  that  life  must 
have  seemed  full  of  them,  and  to  contain  nothing 
else.  All  this  was  terribly  aggravated  by  the  wretched 
want  of  regularity  and  system. 

When  all  the  men  had  gone  and  all  the  money  had 
been   sent.  Congress   made    recjuisitions    for   all    the 


clothing  and  all  the  beef.  As  to  the  men,  it  is  claimed 
that  Haverhill  was  deficient  only  one  man  in  all  thi- 
drafts.  That  did  very  well.  Blankets,  shoes,  stock- 
ings and  shirts  were  called  for  and  rendered.  Be- 
tween December,  17S0,  and  June  22,  1781,  requisi- 
tions were  made  upon  Haverhill  for  45,570  pounds  of 
beef,  which  were  obeyed. 

There  was  the  same  terrible  depreciation  and  lo-- 
of  State  and  Continental  currency,  of  course,  here  a- 
elsewhere;  the  same  abortive  attempts  to  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities. 

In  the  midst  of  war  the  people  were  trying  to 
make  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
June  8,  1778,  the  town  gave  seven  votes  for  and  sixty- 
three  against  the  Constitution  sent  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature, which  the  people  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
May,  1779,  the  town  held  two  meetings  to  see  if  :■ 
wished  a  State  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forin 
ing  a  Constitution.  At  both  meetings  the  vote  w:i 
no.  Nevertheless,  as  a  majority  of  the  towns  voted 
yes,  precepts  were  issued  for  a  convention  at  Cam- 
bridge in  September,  1779.  August  5th,  Isaac  Red- 
ington  was  chosen  moderator  and  Nathaniel  Peaslee 
Sargeant  delegate  to  the  convention.  May  2,  17So. 
that  noble  instrument — the  Constitution  of  Ma.'is;!- 
chuseets — was  submitted  to  the  voters.  Genera! 
Brickett  was  moderator.  He  counted  the  voters  pres- 
ent and  found  there  were  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 
After  "  considerable  debate  "  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  May  8th,  when  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  voters  present.  The  great  subject  of  debate  was 
the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  regulating  relig- 
ious worship.  The  Baptists  and  others  objected  to 
the  provision  that  moneys  paid  for  the  support  of 
worship  and  religious  teachers  should  be  paid,  in  the 
absence  of  special  request,  "  towards  the  support  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  parish  or  precinct  in  which 
the  said  moneys  are  raised."  The  Baptists  wanted  no 
favoritism  ;  they  wished  all  sects  served  alike.  This 
"  was  a  subject  of  much  altercation  and  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  arguing  upon  it."  "  91  voted  to 
have  it  stand,  and  85  voted  for  an  amendment."  "  This 
last  vote  was  reconsidered  by  a  majority  of  64  and  on 
a  second  Tryal  there  were  but  40  for  the  article  and  104 
against  it."  Then  Judge  Sargeant  proposed  one  plan 
of  amendment  and  Mr.  Smith  another.  Seventy- 
nine  voted  in  favor  of  the  former  and  sixty-six  for  the 
latter.     Then  there  was  another  adjournment. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  it  was  moved  to  amend 
chapter  six,  so  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Councilors  and  legislators  should  swear,  on 
taking  office,  that  they  respectively  believed  in  the 
(christian  Protestant  religion.  Eighty-five  voted  for 
the  third  article  ;  sixty-nine  against  it."  Mr.  Smith 
then  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to. 
And  then  the  town  voted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amendment  they  had  adopted,  they  preferred  to  take 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  rather  than  have  it  come 
again  to  the  people.     They  evidently  were  fatigued 
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witli  their  labors,  lint  llie  Coiistitutimi  luid  been 
ajrrffd  to  by  a  Uirgf  luajiirity  ol'  the  towns,  so  that 
iloiiday,  iSeptember  4,  1780,  there  was  an  election  for 
the  first  time  of  State  otiieers  under  it.  'J'he  vote  did 
not  show  mueh  interest.  For  (iovernor,  .lolm  Han- 
cock had  forty-seven  votes,  and  James  ISowdoin, 
forty-one. 

When,  in  1778,  the  Articles  of  Conlederation  pro- 
posed liy  CJongress  were  submitted  to  the  people,  they 
I  liose  a  committee  of  which  ''  lion.  Jnd.ne  N.  I'.  Sar- 
iicant  was  the  first  named,  and  adjourned  lor  one 
Week,  when  certain  votes  were  pas.sed,"  probably  in  a 
form  reported  by  the  committee.  One  of  them  puts  a 
linger  U[)on  the  weak  .spot  of  the  proposed  confedera- 
tion, which  brought  ruin  to  the  fabric  :  "  Voted,  as  the 
opinion  of  this  town  that  it  appears  necessary  some 
]dan  or  mode  should  be  added  to  the  Confederation 
lor  compelling  such  states  as  shall  be  defective  in 
raising  men  or  money  for  tlie  common  defence  to  ]ier- 
lorm  their  duty." 

f)ue  precedent  was  established  for  other  wars,  when 
the  town  chose  a  committee  of  ten  "to  supply  the 
laiiulies  of  such  non-commissioned  and  private  sol- 
dii-rs  as  are  in  the  Continental  service."  Thomas 
West  was  first  named  on  the  committee. 

"  Greenleaf's  Tavern  "  was  long  familiar  to  the 
townspeople.  It  was  kejtt  by  Lieut.  William,  wlio 
entered  service  as  a  private  in  177(>,  and  did  not 
come  out  till  1783,  wdth.  the  rcimtation  of  a  brave 
officer. 

In  1781  the  currency  had  so  depreciated  that,  hav- 
ing more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  it  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  town  concluded  not  to  receive  any  more  for 
taxes.  Seventy-five  paper  dollars  would  buy  one 
silverone.  Nathaniel  Bradley  charged  the  town  X14 
8  «.  for  four  mugs  of  flip.  "  To  3  half  mugs  for  myself, 
£o  8s."  Nobody  was  willing  to  serve  as  constable, 
town  clerk  or  treasurer. 

The  discontent  about  taxation,  debt  and  poverty, 
fostered  among  the  ignorant  by  artful  men,  brought 
about  Shay's  Rebellion  in  178().  In  the  Autumn,  the 
town  of  Bo.ston  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  every  town 
in  the  State,  "concerning  the  common  interest  of  the 
country."  A  committee,  of  which  Gen.  Brickett  was 
chairman,  reported  a  response  October  10th,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  town.  It  is  an  admirable  document, 
prudent,  thoughtful,  patriotic.  The  rebellion,  as  is 
well  known,  was  crushed  iis  soon  as  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  resorted  to. 

In  1789  it  was  "  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  in- 
spect the  schools."  This  was  the  first  ever  chosen,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  settled  clergymen,  the  selectmen, 
Isaac  Osgood,  Esq.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  1'.  Sargcant, 
Mr.  John  White,  Capt.  Francis  Carr  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Merrill.  After  this  the  committee  was  continued,  and 
ne.xt  year  were  "  desired  to  recommend  such  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  schools  as  they  shall  think 
proper." 

And  November  4,  1789,  was  the  visit  of  Washing- 
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ton,  thestay  at  the  Mason's  .Vrms,  or  Harrod's  Tavern, 
"  a  brown  old  building  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
City  Hall  ;  "  the  calls  ofccremony  at  Bailey  Bartlett's, 
the  sherilf,  and  at  .Mr.  .lohn  Whites,  whose  son  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Washington's  friend.  Senator 
Tristram  Daltcm,  of  Newburyport.  He/ckiah  Smith's 
biographer  says  that  the  President  called  upon  the 
chaplain  too. 

He  pai<l  a  visit  to  the  duck  factory  ol'  Samuel 
Blodget.  I'crhaps  all  will  not  recall  the  fact  that 
Washington  S(|uare  aiul  Washington  Street  are 
named  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  general  acted  in 
liis  usual  jiractical  manner  when  his  principal  entry 
in  the  diary  about  the  town,  w-as  a  mention  of  the 
"  Duck  manufactory,  upon  a  small  but  ingenious 
scale."  He  certainly  walked  through  the  town,  for 
he  says  so  in  his  diary.  And  perhaps  he  would  have 
made  a  more  grandiloquent  entry  in  his  journal  than 
the  following  if  he  had  realized  it  would  be  reprinted 
in  all  the  books,  even  after  a  hundred  years:  "The 
inhabitts  of  this  small  village  were  well  disposed  to 
welcome  me  to  it  by  every  demonstration  which  could 
evince  their  joy." 

Two  days  before,  another  gentleman  had  entered  in 
his  diary :  "  Monday,  ye  2d  Nov.,  1789.  I  went  to  see 
Blodgett's  spinning  and  weaving  works  &  they  beat 
everything.     The  old  man  is  really  proud  of  it. 

"  They  tell  me  they  have  a  prospect  yt.  Oeii.  Wash- 
ington will  be  in  town  this  week." 

General  Washington  called  at  Parson  Smith's,  and 
the  other  diarist,  who  was  a  parson  of  the  "  standing 
order,"  called  on  Mr.  Smith,  for  fear  some  of  his 
proper  tythes  should  escape  him.  "  I  called  on  Mr. 
Smith  ;  talked  about  giving  certificates  to  people  who 
only  pretend  to  be  Baptist.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  will  be 
honest — and  the  men  shall  not  be  sheltered  who  are 
not  honest  also." 

A  hundred  'years  ago,  the  tendency  was  to  exalt 
Washington  as  a  demi-god.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  historians  and  biographers  treated  his  charac- 
ter and  fame  as  if  he  were  an  idol,  whose  shrine  was 
only  to  be  approached  by  the  worshipper  prone  upon 
the  earth  and  with  averted  face,  lest  blindness  should 
punish  the  too  audacious  gaze.  Now  there  are  per- 
sons who  boldly  say  they  are  going  to  tell  everything 
about  Washington.  They  are  about  to  stri|)  the 
veil  oil'  from  that  august  countenance.  Well,  that 
will  do  no  harm  either.  It  will  work  no  injury  to 
him  nor  wilt  it  strip  humanity  of  one  of  its  most 
precious  jewels.  At  the  worst,  it  will  only  be  known 
that  he  was  not  an  image  carved  of  stone ;  that  in  his 
youth,  the  blood  ran  very  red  in  his  veins  ;  that 
he  had  strong  passions  and  an  imperious  will ;  and 
that  he  could  be  profane  upon  provocation.  The 
grand  result  will  remain  that  experience  and  famili- 
arity with  great  ati'airs,  taught  him  self-contnd.  The 
fact  will  remain  that  in  him  were  abnormally  blended 
the  firmness  of  a  soldier  anil  the  prudence  of  a  judge. 
As  a  king  or  emperor,  he    would    have   come     near 
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being  to  mankind  what  the  ignorant  Russian  is  taught 
to^believe  his  Czar  is — father  and  God.  As  President 
of  a  free  people,  he  will  never  cease  to  deserve  and 
receive  reverence,  for  the  sublime  self-abnegation  with 
which  he  put  aside  guilty  ambition,  and  himself  set 
the  highest  example  of  obedience,  bi>th  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  to^the  laws  he  may  be  said  to  have  preserved. 
To  the  people  of  the  modern  city,  as  of  the  ''small 
village,"  he  will  still  be  the  Father  of  his  Country! 


CHAPTER  CLX. 

UA\EliRlhL—{Coii(i,iued). 

Bmiiiess   ii/ler    the  mir—Chi--f  Jualke  Sergeanl— Other   promiufiit  men— 
l^ogreBS  of  events. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  one  of  the  French  gen- 
erals under  Count  deJRochambeau  in  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  wrote  thus  near  its  close  of 
this  place  and  its  vicinity  :  "The  North  Parish,  or 
North  Andover,  is  a  charming  place,  where  there  are 
a  great  number  of  very  handsome  houses,  a  quantity 
of  meadows  and  fine  cattle.  Almost  on  quitting  this 
handsome  township  you  enter  Bradford,  where  night 
overtook  us,  and  we  traveled  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
dark  before  we  reached  Haverhill  Ferry.  It  was  half- 
past  six  before  we  had  crossed  it  and  got  to  Harward's 
(Harrod's)  Inn,  where  we  had  a  good  supper  and  good 
lodgings.  At  Haverhill  the  Merrimac  is  only  fit  for 
vessels  of  thirty  tons,  but  much  larger  ones  are  built 
here,  which  are  floated  down  empty  to  Xewbury. 
Three  miles  above  Haverhill  are  falls,  and  higher  up 
the  river  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  The  trade  of 
this  town  formerly  consisted  in  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, which  has  been  suspended  since  the  war.  It  is 
pretty  considerable  and  tolerably  well-built ;  and  its 
situation  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  Merrimac,  gives  it  many  agretable  as- 
pects." 

Jedediah  Morse's  "  Gazetteer,"  printed  in  Boston  in 
1797,  says  of  Haverhill  that  it  has  "a  considerable  in- 
land trade."  "It  lies  chiefly  upon  two  streets,  the 
principal  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  Ves- 
sels of  one  hundred  tons  burden  can  go  up  it.  Trav- 
elers are  struck  with  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation  ; 
and  a  number  of  neat  and  well-finished  houses  give  it 
an  air  of  elegance ;  .  .  .  three  distilleries,  one  of 
which  has  lately  undergone  a  laudable  transmutation 
into  a  brewery.  Some  vessels  areannually  built  here, 
and  several  are  employed  in  the  West  India  trade. 
A  manufactory  of  sail-cloth  was  begun  here  in  1780, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  a  promising  way.  The  trade  of 
the  i)lace,  however,  is  considerably  less  than  before 
the  Revolution.  Tlie  whole  township  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty  houses,  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred   and  eight  inhabitants."     The  "  Gazetteer  " 


was  probably  a  little  behind  the  times,  as  such  works  are 
apt  to  be.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  much  injured 
by  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  in  1797  it  was 
again  prosperous.  Ship-buildiug  was  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  There  were  two  ship-yards  in  the 
village,  and  one  at  the  "  Rocks,"  the  last  of  which, 
however,  was  discontinued  about  1800.  Persons  liv- 
ing in  1860  could  remember  when  three  vessels  were 
launched  in  a  single  day  at  the  village.  In  1810 
nine  vessels  were  built  and  fifty  to  sixty  men  were 
kept  constantly  employed  in  the  yards.  The  vessels 
were  ships,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners  and  snows. 

There  was  considerable  inland  trade  and  foreign 
commerce.  Several  Haverhill  merchants  were  direct 
exporters  and  importers  between  New  England,  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies.  The  smaller  vessels,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  trade,  came  up  the  river  to  the 
town.  The  larger  came  either  to  Boston  or  Xewbury- 
port,  and  their  goods  were  transferred  to  Haverhill 
in  snows  or  other  small  vessels,  or  in  gondolas  from 
Newburyport. 

The  town's  exports  were  corn  and  grain,  beef,  fish, 
lumber,  pearl-ashes,  linseed  oil,  tow  cloth  and  other 
things.  Flax-seed  was  sent  to  Ireland,  pot  and  pearl- 
ashes  to  England  and  Ireland.  All  sorts  of  goods 
came  back  from  London,  sugar  and  molasses  from 
the  West  Indies.  A  part  of  the  latter  was  converted 
into  rum  at  the  distilleries.  A  large  part  of  the  im- 
ported goods  were  sent  into  the  country  by  ox-teams, 
great  numbers  of  which  were  employed,  and  which 
brought  back  rural  products. 

Among  the  principal  merchants  were  John  White, 
Benjamin  Willis,  James  Duncan,  James  Duncan,  Jr. 
and  Isaac  Osgood. 

John  White  and  his  fine  mansion  on  Water  street, 
have  been  spoken  of  before.  He  owned  the  only  chaise 
in  Haverhill  when  Hezekiah  Smith  came  here.  "  Sept. 
20, 1764,  went  with  John  White  in  his  chaise  to  New- 
bury." The  old  hall  and  stairs  in  John  White's 
house  on  Water  Street  are  fine  and  well  preserved  to- 
day. Though  no  longer  owned  by  the  White  family, 
a  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  venerable  and  inter- 
esting lady  whose  memory  is  well  stored  with  the 
town's  unwritten  lore. 

Mr.  Willis  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Benj.  Willis,  a  ship- 
master living  at  Charlestown  before  the  Revolution. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  carried  into  St.  Eus- 
tacia,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  came  home  after  exchange 
to  find  his  house  burned  by  the  British,  and  his  fam- 
ily refugees  in  Haverhill,  where,  when  peace  came, 
be  was  largely  engaged  in  shipping.  The  son,  going 
out  to  London  as  a  young  man,  supercargo  of  his 
father's  vessel — thegood  brig"Benjamin  and  Nancy" — 
secured  the  confidence  of  John  Dickinson,  a  merchant 
there  in  a  large  way,  by  whose  advice  and  assistance 
he  started  with  a  full  stock  of  foreign  goods,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  successful  importer  in  Haverhill. 

James  Duncan,  already  named,  started  as  a  pack- 
[leddler,  but  was  settled  in  Haverhill  before  1750,  and 
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:i^  wt'  have  already  had  occasum  to  notice,  liad  in  a 
iiu-  years  beeome  a  man  of  some  importance.  His 
"11  James  succeeded    him    in    business,  carrying   on 

■th  a  domestic  and  importing  trade,  and  also  inter- 
.  ^led  in  sliip[)ing.  He  built  at  I^ebanon,  N.  Jl.,  a 
-lure,  potash-works  and  a  mill  for  giinding  flax-seed. 
Ill  t\venty-si.\  months  he  sent  over  SiiO,lHK)    worth   of 

■ods  by  the  groat  ox-teams  to  the  Lebanon  store. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gojd  busi- 
iii'ss  talent.s  and  enterprise,  who,  without  the  advan- 
lages  of  early  education,  had  acipiired  much  general 
I  iiforniation.  He  was  llajor  Huiican  of  the  militia 
:iii(l  commanded  the  cavalry  companies  which  cscorteil 
Washington,  in  17MI,  from  Boston  to  the  New  flamp- 
■-liire  line.     He  died  in  1822,  at  sixty-five. 

Isaac  Osgood  came  from  Audover to  Haverhill  long 
iirfore  the  Revolution.  His  store  was  a  wooden  build- 
iil;  with  gambrel  roof,  which  stood  a  few  rods  cast  of 
I  lie  bridge.  He  was  at  first  in  the  We.>t  India  trade; 
I  tier  the  war,  in  the  London.  He  built  and  operated 
'  (.).sgood's  Still-house,"  which  alterwards  was  a 
brewery,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  John  Dickin- 
son, of  London,  before  referred  to,  he  gavi;  it  to  the 
yipunger  Willis,  by  whom  it  was  torn  down,  and  in 
ISll,  Willis,  Warner  Whittier, Kimball  L'aileloii  and 
James  Hazeltine  built  upon  the  site  the  first  brick 
block  of  the  town.  The  Bannister  brick  block  was 
built  iu  1815. 

Lsaac  Osgood  died  iu  1791  and  was  succeeded  iu 
business  by  his  son  Peter. 

The  town  valuation  in  1790  was  Sl/)1 9,411. 

Samuel  Bean  was  "post-rider"  from  Boston  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  carrying  letters  and  newspapers  on  horse- 
back. He  passed  through  Haverhill  goingand  return- 
ing, making  the  whole  route  once  a  week.  One  Gage 
started  a  two-horse  coach  about  this  time  from  Haver- 
hill to  Boston,  only  running  it  when  he  had  passen- 
gers enough.  Robert  Willis  remembered  that  when, 
in  Septendier,  1792,  his  mother  took  her  children  to 
Boston  to  be  inoculated  with  the  small-pox,  they  went 
over  the  Haverhill  ferry  just  as  the  sun  w:is  rising 
and  crossed  Charlcstown  Bridge  after  the  lamps  were 
lighted — a  journey  of  about  twelve  hours.  In  1793  a 
coach  wa-s  running  regularly  twice  a  week.  It  left 
the  ferry  in  Bradford  "at  G  o'clock  precisely,  expect- 
ing to  reach  Boston  before  one."  "  Fare,  3d.  per 
mile."  Judge  Samuid  Blodgett  was  doubtless  the 
projector.  Soon  a  stage  ran  in  connection  with  it 
twice  a  week  to  Concord. 

In  August,  1811,  Jlorse  &  Fox  began  running  a 
coach  twice  a  week  between  Haverhill  and  Salem. 
In  March,  1818,  tlie  Haverhill  and  Boston  Stage  Com- 
pany began  operations,  continuing  them  until,  in 
1837,  the  railroad  Wiis  opened  to  Boston,  when  its 
name  w;is  changed  to  the  "  Boston  and  Kastern  Stage 
Company."  Before  the  advent  of  steam-cars  there 
was  a  daily  and  semi-weekly  "  stage  "  between  Boston 
and  Haverhill,  a  daily  to  and  from  Newburyport, 
Lowell    and     Methuen,    Kxeter   and    Dover,    and    a 


semi-weekly  to  and  fnun  Concord.  N.  11.,  and 
Salem. 

In  1790  tbetiiwii.nn  the  iH'titioii  of  .ludge  Sar- 
gearit,  granted  leave  for  "  trees  to  lie  set  out  on  the 
jiublic  land" — the  common — and  the  trees  were  jiru- 
bably  sycamores,  long  since  removed. 

Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was  at  this  time  easily 
the  most  eminent  citizen  of  the  town.  He  bore  the 
nameof  hisgrandiather.  Colonel  Pexslee,  of  Haverhid, 
whose  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Rev.  Christopher 
Sargeant,  the  first  minister  of  Methuen,  wdio  lived 
to  a  great  age  and  was  long  known  as  "  Father"  Sar- 
geant. Young  Sargeant  graduated  at  Harvard  iu 
1700  and  was  early  here  in  practice.  He  was  perhaps 
the  first  regularly  educated  lawyer  who  practiced  in 
this  town.  He  had  influential  connections,  was  the 
attorney  of  the  Haverhill  pro|irietors,  wlm  had  ex- 
tensive and  important  law-suits  on  hand,  iu  which 
intricate  questions  were  involved.  He  was  studious, 
and  doubtless  early  made  money  and  reputation.  He 
was  never  a  brilliant  advocate,  but  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  judicious,  learned  and  upright  lawyer.  He 
was  a  safe  and  moderate  Whig ;  probably  his  tem|)er- 
anient  did  not  permit  him  to  be  an  ardent  one.  But 
he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  and 
represented  them  in  the  Second  and  Third  Provincial 
Congresses,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
17713.  He  was  one  of  the  first  justices  appointed  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  Superior  Court  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  holding  that  position  till  he 
succeeded  William  Cushing  as  chief  justice  in  1790. 
He  had  a  very  high  standing  for  ability  and  candor 
as  a  judge.  In  1788-89,  when  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  trembling  in  the  balance,  he  addressed  an 
able  letter  in  its  favor  to  his  cousin,  General  Joseph 
Badger,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  State,  which  was 
thought  to  have  had  considerable  intluence  in  aid  of 
the  ratification. 

Mirick  says,  "We  have  heard  much  in  his  praise 
from  the  lips  of  the  aged." 

Judge  Sargeant  married  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  who  was  thought  to  have 
been  a  great  acquisition  to  the  limited  but  good  soci- 
ety of  the  village.  Her  fair,  large  grave-stone  thus 
far  defies  time  and  vandalism  in  the  old  buryiug- 
ground.  \\'hen  she  married  .Judge  Sargeant  she  was 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt.  One  can  still 
hear  from  the  lips  of  aged  ladies  that  the  grave  chief 
justice  wiis  a  great  favorite  in  society.  One  of  the 
ministers,  exchanging  at  Haverhill  took  tea  at  his 
house  and  eutered  in  his  diary  :  "The  judge  was  very 
entertaining."  He  lived  opposite  the  common,  on 
the  site  of  the  Unitarian  meeting-house.  His  house, 
which  was  removed  to  make  a  place  for  it,  may  still 
be  seen  by  the  curious  on  Spring  Court,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Judge  Sargeaut  died  October, 
1791. 

In  1791,  General  lirickett  and  others  petitioned,"  to 
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have  the  trees  lately  set  out  in  the  Training  Field  re- 
moved," but  no  action  was  taken  on  that  article. 

Hitherto,  swine  had  run  at  large,  but  a  district,  in- 
cluding the  village,  was  now  marked  out,  within  which 
they  were  warned  not  to  trespass. 

In  1790  the  town  adopted  an  admirable  code  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  grammar 
schools,  which  were  reported  from  the  school  com- 
mittee by  Samuel  Walker.  The  next  year  Mr. 
Walker  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  divide  the 
town  into  school  districts. 

In  1791  the  town,  coatrary  to  its  usual  custom, 
sent  two  representatives  to  the  General  Court,  "  pro- 
vided it  should  not  be  any  expense  to  the  town." 
Samuel  Blodget  was  the  member  chosen  under  this 
queer  arrangement,  and  the  nest  year,  at  the  town- 
meeting,  he  counted  out  on  the  table  the  money  he 
liad  received  for  his  services.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Legislature,  to  further  a  scheme  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  liad  many.  It  is  a  pity  his  example  was  not 
more  followed  at  the  present  day,  when  gentlemen 
who  are  dying  to  reach  the  Legislature  for  personal 
ends  are  yet  cunning  enough  to  make  their  fellow- 
citizens  conceive  the  brilliant  idea  of  morally  coerc- 
ing them  to  consent  to  an  election,  at  great  supposed 
personal  loss  and  discomfort. 

Samuel  Blodget,  long  known  in  Haverhill,  seems  to 
have  been  a  remarkable  man.  Born  in  Woburn,  he 
was  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  doing  good 
service  there.  He  was  in  Haverhill  before  1748, 
estahlished  pot  and  pearl-ash  works  in  1759  here  con- 
ducting them  simie  years  successfully.  For  some 
years  before  the  Revolution  he  was  judge  of  the 
Inferior  Court  in  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  Raising  a 
valuable  cargo  with  a  machine  of  his  own  invention 
from  a  ship  sunk  near  Plymouth,  he  afterwards  went 
to  Europe  to  raise  Spanish  galleons  and  the  war  ship 
"  Royal  George"  in  England ;  but  the  obtuse  authorities 
would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  We  have 
heard  of  the  duck  manufactory  in  Haverhill,  where 
he  also  ran  coaches  and  had  many  other  projects. 
Leaving  Haverhill  in  179.3,  he  began  Blodget's  canal 
at  Amoskeag  Falls,  where  he  spent  several  years  and 
all  his  property,  trying  to  make  the  canal  in  the  river 
and  to  lock  the  falls,  but  without  success.  In  1791 
he  tried  to  persuade  the  General  Court  to  encourage 
home  manufactures.  Judge  Blodget  seems  to  have 
been  a  visionary,  chiefly  because  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  times.  He  tried  to  bring  about  things  im- 
practicable of  accomplishment. 

His  favorite  scheme  was  to  live  forever.  He  was 
temperate  and  active  ;  he  slept  with  open  doors  and 
windows  in  the  severest  weather,  and  he  liad  gradu- 
ally hardened  his  body  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
overcoats,  mittens,  gloves  and  such  appliances.  He 
was  eighty-five  years  old,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  when 
unluckily,  early  in  1807,  he  took  a  severe  cold  riding 


from  Boston  to  Haverhill  on  a  stormy  night  in  an 
open  sleigh,  and  died  of  consumption  in  the  following 
August,  Some  of  his  schemes  have  been  worked  out  ; 
that  for  immortality  is  still  open  for  perfection. 

In  1793,  the  town,  which  was  usually  moderately 
Federal  in  politics,  adopted  resolutions  approving 
President  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
September  6th,  E.  Ladd  and  S.  Bragg  issued  the  first 
newspaper,  called  The  Guardian  of  Freedom.  It  was 
a  weekly,  at  nine  shillings  per  annum,  and  edited  by 
Benjamin  Edes,  Jr.  It  was  of  tlie  town  politics, 
Federal. 

In  1794  was  completed  the  great  bridge,  considered 
at  the  time  a  wonder  of  skill.  In  1796  President 
Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  wrote  of  it:  "No  bridge 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  except  that  over  the  Piscata- 
qua,  can  be  compared  with  this  as  a  fine  object  to  the 
eye.  The  arches,  above  and  below,  have  a  degree  of 
boldness  and  grandeur  unrivaled  in  this  country." 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  important  undertaking,  taxing 
the  resources  of  the  little  town  ;  but  alterations  in  it 
were  necessary  before  many  years.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1808.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  it  was  a  toll 
bridge,  and  could  not  have  been  built  otherwise  at 
that  time. 

Merrimac  Bridge,  at  the  Rocks,  was  built  in  1795. 
It  was  a  thousand  feet  long,  being  the  longest  upon 
the  river.  Neglected  by  the  proprietors,  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  ice  in  1818.  A  new  bridge  was  built  in 
1828,  and  has  been  repaired  within  a  few  years. 

President  Dwight  was  much  interested  by  the  fact 
that  there  had  long  been  a  floating  island  in  Plug 
Pond  ;  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  it  broke  up 
at  last,  about  1800. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a  bound  volume 
containing  a  sketch  of  Haverhill  Bridge,  made  by 
Robert  Gilmer,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  following 
circumstances,  to  accompany  his  unprinted  "  memo- 
randums made  in  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  the 
year  1797":  "At  four  o'clock  on  Monday  I  got 
into  the  stage  and  returned  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
Exeter  and  Haverhill,  both  of  which  are  very  pretty 
little  villages,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  situated 
very  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack. 
Across  the  river  is  thrown  one  of  the  new  constructed 
bridges,  like  that  of  Piscataqua,  only  this  has  three 
arches  instead  of  one,  and  the  work  which  supports 
the  whole  is  above  instead  of  being  just  below  the 
bridge.  I  had  time  enough  before  dinner  to  step  to 
the  water's  edge  and  take  a  sketch  of  it.  While  \ 
stood  there,  with  my  drawing-book  resting  upon  a 
pile  of  plank  which  happened  to  be  convenient,  and 
intent  upon  my  work,  I  did  not  observe  the  tide, 
which  rose  to  my  feet ;  and,  on  looking  down,  per- 
ceived myself  up  to  my  ankles  in  the  river.  The 
water  rose  so  gradually  that  I  did  not  feel  it,  and 
never  suspected  that  it  could  be  the  case." 

Under  the  lead  of  Bailey  Bartlett,  the  town,  in  1796, 
adopted  a  memorial  to  the  national  House  of  Kepre- 
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smtatives,  urging  its  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
ihf  Jay  treaty.  And  in  1798  the  town  presented 
I  I  I'resident  John  Adams,  hy  Mr.  Bartlett,  then  Kep- 
li  si-ntative  in  C.'ongre.ss  from  the  district,  an  address 
rcjMgratuUiting  him  on  the  course  of  his  administra- 
ti'iii.  to  which  the  President  made  an  appropriate 
rrply. 

In  tliis  year  tin-  lirst  written  school  rejiort  to  the 
tMwn  was  maile  hy  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smitli,  who  was 
rhairman  of  the  school  committee  for  the  First  Dis- 
nict.  The  committee  for  this  distri<>t  was  at  lliat 
nine  always  a  large  and  able  one,  which  paid  much 
alttention  to  its  duties. 

In  179S  it  appears  hy  tlic  list  of  householders  and 
Uvelling-houses  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  them, 
lAceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
ihat  the  most  valuable  residence  was  that  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Saltoustall,  built  on  Merrimac  i^treet  in  1789, 
now  removed  to  Lake  Saltonstall,  which  was  valued 
at  $3000  ;  John  White's  at  $2600 ;  Bailey  Bartlett's 
at  $2000;  Uannah  Woodbury's,  $l;i0(). 

Of  Haverhill  village  in  1794,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spof- 
ford  thus  wrote  in  ISGO:  "It  consisted  at  that  time 
of  Merrimack,  Water  and  Main  Streets,  and  the  only 
brick  building  in  the  village  was  i)art  of  Sheriff 
Bartlett's  house,  so  long  and  so  lately  and  so  well  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Langley.  A  row  of  small  wooden 
stores  occupied  the  river  bank,  above  the  bridge,  in 
one  of  which  David  Howe,  Esq.,  and  in  another 
Moses  Atwood,  father  of  Harriet  (Atwood)  Newell, 
kept  stores  at  that  time. 

■'  Ai)out  this  time  a  ihree-story  brick  store,  per- 
haps si.\ty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  deep,  was  built  by 
Jlr.  Howe  and  Phineas  (Jarleton,  on  the  ivest  side  of 
Maine  Street,  of  which  Mr.  Howe  occupied  wdiat  is 
now  two  stores  or  about  forty  feet  square,  and  Mr. 
Carleton  twenty  by  forty,  and  from  Mr.  C.-irleton's 
store,  which  was  the  southerly  one,  it  was  vacant  land 
to  the  corner.  From  the  corner  lot  a  house  had  been 
burnt  some  years  before,  belonging,  we  think,  to  Es- 
quire (Samuel)  White,  a  citizen  long  well-known,  and 
possibly  yet  remembered  by  some  in  Haverhill. 

'■  The  old  First  Parish  and  the  Baptist  Churches 
then  furnished  ample  accomodations,  although  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  then  were  con- 
stant attendants  at  church  than  at  present. 

"Mr.  Sliaw  preached  at  the  (Congregational  and 
Mr.  Smitli  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  a 
Smith,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  President  John 
Adams."  Haverhill  was  indeed  most  fortunate  in 
the  character  of  its  ministers  in  long  succession.  She 
had  had  for  the  old  church.  Ward,  Rolfe,  Gardner, 
Brown  and  Barnard.  To  the  latter,  after  three  years, 
succ'eeded  the  Kev.  John  Shaw,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1772,  and  was  ordained  in  1777.  He  was 
son  of  the  Kev.  John  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater,  and 
younger  brother  of  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw,  minister  of 
Barnstable  for  forty -seven  years,  and  father  of  Lem- 
uel Shaw,  the  great  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaw  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  three  famous  sisters,  daughters  of  Kev. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Weymouth.  Admirable  women  as  were 
her  sisters,  Mrs.  .\bigail  Adams,  wife  of  the  second 
I'resident,  and  Mrs.  Cranch,  mother  of  .fudge  (Jranch, 
th(^rewere  many  who  awarded  the  palm  of  superiority 
to  the  handsome,  dignified  and  most  notalde  wife  of 
the  Haverhill  pastor.  Her  inllnenee  over  the  society 
of  the  village  was  large  and  good.  ilr.  Shaw  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  so  much  did  her  ndativcs  and 
friends  prize  the  advantage  of  their  united  talents 
and  intluence  that  tliere  were  always  some  youths 
about  the  parsonage  preparing  for  college.  Among 
these  were  the  sons  of  John  Adams,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  nuirried  one  of  the  handsotue  daughters  of 
Jose[>h  Harrod,  the  inn-keeper;  William  Cranch, 
who  returned  to  Haverhill,  after  graduating  to  prac- 
tice law  under  the  auspices  of  Chief  Justice  Sergeant, 
till  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became 
himself  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Cranch  joined  th.e  Haverhill  Fire 
Club  in  1792.  He  took  in  Haverhill  the  law  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Thaxter,  a  relative  who  had  deceased. 
This  must  have  been  John  Thaxter,  who  joined  the 
Fire  Club  in  178.'). 

In  1874  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  seventeen  years 
old.  wrote  from  Auteuil,  France,  to  William  Cranch,  his 
cousin  :  "  I  haveserious,thoughts  of  going  in  thespring 
(to  America),  so  as  to  arrive  in  May  or  June,  stay  a 
twelvemonth  at  Mr.  Shaw's  (who  I  hope  would  be  as 
kind  to  me  as  he  has  been  to  you  and  is  to  my 
brothers),  and  then  enter  college  for  the  last  year,  no 
as  to  come  out  with  you.''  The  scheme  was  carried 
out,  an<l  yi>ung  Adams  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  Calvinistic  in  his  theology,  and  thus, 
perhajis,  his  influence  tended  to  counteract  that  exer- 
cised by  his  predeces.sor,  the  Arminian  Barnard.  But 
Mr.  Shaw,  though  intelligent,  amiable,  hospitable 
and  charitable,  was  not  a  forcible  man.  He  died  very 
sudilenly  in  1794,  and  the  town  adjourned  its  meet- 
ing to  attend  his  funeral. 

There  were  still  some  relics  of  the  old  days.  The 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  were  eijuipped  with  hinges 
and  usually  turned  up  in  prayer-time,  that  the  occu- 
pants might  lean  against  the  railing  during  the  long 
petitions,  after  which  they  were  a])t  to  shut  down 
with  a  bang.  So  the  following  vote  passed  in  the 
parish  in  1791:  "Voted  that  CJoU.  James  Bricket, 
Deacon  Joseph  Dodge  and  Doct.  Saltonstall  be  a 
committee  to  speak  to  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  Shaw  that  he 
would  speak  at  some  convenient  season  unto  the 
Peopel  that  they  would  let  their  seats  ilown  without 
sucdi  Nois."  In  the  same  year  "a  pew  for  the 
women  to  sing''  was  built  in  the  gallery  of  the  nieet- 
ing-liouse;  and  it  was  voted  "that  the  company  of 
singers  should  choose  such  Persons  among  them 
Selves  to  Lead  in  tlie  Musick  and  Regulate  the  same 
as  they  shall  think  proper." 

Dr.  Dvvight  seems  to  have  thought  well  ol'  the  peo- 
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pie.  He  says,  "The  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
general,  are  very  civil  and  becoming.  Those  of  the 
most  respectable  people  are  plain,  frank,  easy  and 
unaffected.  Both  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  well- 
bred  and  intelligent,  and  recommend  themselves  not 
a  little  to  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  a  traveller. 
We  saw  at  the  church  a  numerous  congregation,  well 
dressed,  decorous  and  reverential  in  their  deportment." 

After  Mr.  Shaw's  death,  the  church  and  parish 
seemed  still  to  be  fortunate.  They  unanimously 
invited  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  of  Andover,  who 
accepted  and  v/as  ordained  June  3, 1795.  Mr.  Abbott 
had  been  a  distinguished  scholar  at  school  and  at 
Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1792.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  his  brother,  Benjamin  Abbott,  the 
famous  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
then  principal  of  Phillips,  Andover.  He  wrote  much 
and  published  much,  and  what  he  wrote  was  exceed- 
ingly admired. 

When  Washington  died  there  was  a  town-meeting, 
January  9,  1800,  "  at  the  request  of  James  Brickett 
and  others,"  to  see  what  measures  should  be  taken. 
February  22d,  Mr.  Abbott  delivered  an  eulogy  before 
the  inhabitants  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Common) 
which  was  printed  and  much  admired.  But,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  people,  he  insisted  upon  a  dis- 
missal in  1803,  on  account  of  inadequacy  of  salary. 
He  died  in  1828,  minister  at  Beverly. 

When  he  began  to  preach.  Mi.  Abbott  was  a  Trini- 
tarian in  views;  but  eventually  his  opinions  changed 
and  he  became  a  decided  Unitarian.  Many  of  the 
Haverhill  Society,  not  a  majority,  were  in  sympathy 
with  him.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  breach  between 
the  two  wings. 

Rev.  Joshua  Dodge  was  ordained  in  1808,  remaining 
till  1827,  when  he,  too,  asked  for  a  dismissal,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1828  by  Rev.  Dudley  Phelps,  of  Andover. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  a  man  of  talents  and  convictions, — 
social  and  genial  in  private  life,  but  bold  and  aggres- 
sive in  public.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  new 
temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements.  Before  long 
there  was  dissension,  as  might  be  expected.  Some 
funds  had  .accumulated  and  a  series  of  intrigues  to  get 
possession  of  them  ensued,  not  very  creditable  to  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Eventually,  a  sum  was  paid 
to  certain  seceders  who  were  in  sympathy  with  Uni- 
versalism.  The  orthodox  members  withdrew,  forming 
what  afterwards  became  the  "  Centre  Congregational 
Society,"  organized  April  27,  1833,  which  erected  a 
meeting-house  the  next  year.  They  were  largely  the 
church,  taking  away  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  but 
none  of  the  money.  Out  of  this  society  again  grew, 
by  separation  in  1859,  the  "North  Congregational  So- 
ciety." Thesecession  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  First 
Parish  church  and  society  left  the  organization,  the 
records  and  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians. 
The  society  quit-claimed  to  the  town  its  interest  in 
the  Common  in  1837,  and  built  a  new  house  on  the 
ground  north  of  it,  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street. 


The  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  North  Pre- 
cinct, Rev.  Gyles  Merrill,  ordained  March  6, 1765,  was 
one  of  the  most  e.\cellent  of  the  ministers  of  Haver- 
hill. He  remained  pastor  till  his  death  in  1801,  after 
a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  orthodox, 
sufficient  in  learning,  prudent  in  conduct,  simple, 
kindly  and  beloved. 

The  first  Sunday-school  was  collected  in  the  First 
Parish  in  July,  1817,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  was  min- 
ister there.  The  school  was  large  and  the  work  suc- 
cessful. 

In  October,  1804,  a  committee,  of  which  Bailey 
Bartlett  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  draft  By- 
Laws,  which  were  adopted  in  the  following  December. 
Some  were  to  be  in  force  only  in  the  "compact  part 
of  the  village." 

The  first  powder  house  was  built  on  the  north  side 
of  Powder  House  Lane  (now  White  Street)  in  1805. 
It  was  about  eight  feet  square.  The  second  was  built 
on  Golden  Hill,  about  1845. 

The  town  was  opposed  to  the  embargo,  and,  indeed, 
to  most  of  the  measures  which  led  to  the  War  of  1812. 
But  the  Haverhill  Light  Infantry,  organized  in  1810, 
performed  a  tour  of  duty  at  South  Boston,  in  1814,  in 
a  handsome  manner.  This  company  had  a  high 
reputation  for  discipline  and  military  skill.  It  dis- 
banded in  1841.  The  "Hale  Guards,"  afterwards 
"  The  Guards,"  were  also,  for  years,  an  efficient 
company. 

In  1812  the  first  musical  organization,  known  as  the 
"Haverhill  Musical  Society,"  was  formed.  It  is  said 
the  first  singing  school  was  held  in  the  same  year. 

Fortunately  for  the  town,  the  immediate  horrors  of 
war  were  not  experienced  by  it  in  the  War  of  1812. 
But  the  news  of  peace  caused  the  greatest  rejoicing  to 
a  people  whose  trade  and  commerce  had  been  cruelly 
interrupted. 

Ship-building  was  never  quite  the  same  again  after- 
wards that  it  had  been  before.  Captain  William 
Caldwell  carried  it  on  from  about  1735  to  1740,  wluii 
the  "  North  Bend,"  of  about  four  hundred  tons,  was 
launched. 

At  different  periods  efforts  have  been  made  to  ic- 
niove  obstructions  in  the  river  above  and  below 
Haverhill,  with  the  expectation  of  developing  manu- 
factures and  increasing  commerce,  but  they  have  imi 
been  very  successful.  The  town  did  not  have  :im 
almshouse  or  poor  farm  until  1820.  There  wa^  i 
singular  reluctance  to  abandon  the  old  and  unfeeliim 
methods.  But  ever  since  there  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement,  and  it  is  believed  this  establishment  is 
highly  satisfactory  at  the  present  time. 

Bailey  Bartlett,  Moses  Wingateand  Charles  While 
represented  the  town  in  the  convention  of  1820  t'> 
revise  the  Constitution. 
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In  1827  the  Ilaverliill  Acarieiny  was  (iodicateil — an 
institution  whicli  was  of  j^rcat  usel'nlncss  fur  many 
years,  till  superseded  by  the  high  sehixil.  'J'he  tluir- 
ougli  history  and  progress  of  sehools  in  the  town 
would  consume  time  and  space  not  eompatilile  with 
the  scope  of  the  present  work,  interesting  subject  as 
it  is. 

There  was  great  agitation  and  excitement  when  the 
first  temperance  society  was  ibrmed  upon  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence.  It  was  called  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  in  Haverhill  and  Vicinity, 
and  it  was  organized  February  5,  1828.  Rev.  Gard- 
ner B.  Perry,  of  East  Bradford,  was  president;  Rev. 
Dudley  Phelps,  of  the  First  Parish,  was  vice-president ; 
Aliijah  W.  Thayer,  then  connected  with  the  dnzette, 
was  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  were  bold  and 
uticompromising  men,  and  their  course  was  an  aggres- 
sive one.  Neither  was  the  opposition  slight  which 
they  encountered.  On  account  of  the  resolute  attitude 
assumed  by  Mr.  Thayer  in  the  Gazette,  the  circulation 
fell  off  from  one  thousand  to  six  hundre<l  copies 
weekly. 

March  24,  18:'.l,  the  "  Youths'  Temperance  Associ- 
ation of  ILiverhill  and  Bradford  "  was  organi/,ed, 
thirty-seven  signing  the  constitution  the  same  even- 
ing. Elias  T.  Ingalls,  still  living,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

In  1833  the  tcmi)eranci'  iieoplc  took  the  questimi 
into  town  politics.  In  1.S42  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed not  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prose- 
cute such  <lealers  as  would  not  retire  from  the  business. 
Captain  William  Caldwell's  distillery  was  sold  to 
Alfred  Kittredge  about  1830,  who  \n\\  out  the  fires  on 
the  night  of  taking  possession,  and  built  the  Kittredge 
Block  upon  the  site  in  1840.  Credit  for  these  initia- 
tory movements  towards  temperance  is  largely  allotted 
to  Isaac  R.  Howe  anil  William  Savory. 

The  people  were  doubtless  much  surprised  when  it 
was  announced  that  town-meetings  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  the  I'irst  Parish  meeting-liouse  without 
]iaying  for  it.  They  had  been  held  in  the  meeting- 
house for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  may  have 
^eemed  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  At  all 
events,  the  town  refuse<l  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year 
for  the  privilege.  So  the  next  meeting  was  held 
in  the  West  Parish  meeting-house;  and  the  next, 
after  that,  in  the  East  Parish  meeting-house.  Then 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  meeting-liousc, 
and  then  in  a  variety  of  places  till  the  Town  Hall  was 
liuilt,  in  1847.  The  subject  had  been  agitated  since 
tlie  First  Parish  proposed  to  charge  rent  for  its  meet- 
ing-house. The  Town  Hall  cost  over  sixteen  tliousand 


dollars,  twice  as  nuu-b  a>  was  first  expecteil.  It  was 
built  on  the  "south  pari  of  the  Harrod  lot,  so  call- 
ed"—where  (be  Mason's  .\rms  used  to  be.  In  1S48, 
the  town  Voted  to  allow  flu-  county  the  free  use  of 
the  hall  for  tlie  County  Courts,  if  the  latter  should 
be  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Haverhill.  In  bS.'ii)  the 
town  of  itself  was  thought  to  have  outgrown  the 
hall,  without  the  aid  of  the  county,  and  an  able  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and 
report.  .Fanuary  7,  IStU,  a,  |ilun  was  rep<irt(ul  and 
work  was  immediately  begun.  The  result  was  the 
present  City  Hall,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
forty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  built  too 
soon.  It  has  served  the  needs  of  the  place  very  well 
for  twenty-seven  years  ;  but  much  greater  expansion 
of  the  town,  its  business  and  its  population,  would 
revive  the  I'ry  of  l,S4;i,  that  the  place  has  (jutgrowii 
its  mniucipal  edifice. 

In  1828  the  first  steamboat  on  the  river — the 
"Merrimack" — began  running  between  Haverhill 
and  Newburyport.  But  after  several  years  the  en- 
terprise was  abandoned  as  unsuccessful.  In  fact, 
steamboating  on  the  Merrimac  has  never  been  a  ]iros- 
porous  business  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
building  of  a  railroad  between  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport  ruined  it.  But  it  is  being  again  taken  hold 
of  by  keen  business  men,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  amount  of  pleasure  travel  on  the  beautiful  stream 
has  and  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  i)roper  boats 
being  run  in  a  decent  and  comfortable  manner. 

The  Merrimack  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1814, 
with  a  eaiiital  of  one  hundred  thou.saiul  dollars.  The 
Haverhill  Institution  for  Savings  was  organized  in 
182!). 

Haverhill  has  had  its  full  share  of  charitable,  edu- 
cational and  literary  institutions.  The  women  of  the 
town  have  been  especially  active  and  successful,  these 
many  years,  in  organizing,  conducting  and  support- 
ing, worthy  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  In  connection 
with  such  affairs,  the  names  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Rufus  Longley  and  !\frs.  Isaac  R.  How,  were  long 
prominent.  Thus,  in  182',t,  they  were  managers  of 
the  Infant  School  Society,  for  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children.     The  work  was  successful. 

The  Haverhill  Lyceum  was  formed  February  25, 
1830,  with  .lames  H.  Duncan,  Esq.,  president;  James 
Gale,  Esr|.,  recording  secretary;  and  Isaac  R.  How, 
Esq.,  corrc-|ionding  secretary.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  Haverhill  Athenanim,  in  IXoii,  and  that  by  the 
Haverhill  Library  Association. 

In  1834  agitation  commenced  about  continuing  the 
railroad  from  Andover  to  Ilaverliill.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  .lanuary  5th,  at  the  Eagle  House,  James 
II.  Duiu-an,  chairman;  Alfred  Kittredge,  secretary. 
October  2(>,  1837,  the  road  was  open  to  the  Merrimac, 
at  Bradford. 

The  first  anti-slavery  society  was  organized  April 
3,  1834.  Hon.  Gilman  Parker  was  president;  A.  \V. 
Thayer,  recording  secretary;  John  G.  Whittier,  cor- 
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responding  secretary.  A  female  anti-slavery  society 
was  formed  soon  after,  and  before  long  similar  societies 
were  formed  in  other  portions  of  the  town. 

The  Essex  County  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed 
June  10,  1834, — Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  president,  and 
John  G.  Whittier,  corresponding  secretary.  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  in 
May,  1833. 

These  movements  did  not  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
oppcsed.  One  Sabbath  evening,  August,  183.5,  an 
anti-slavery  meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  at  the  Christian 
Union  Chapel,  was  broken  up  by  a  mob. 

After  1836  the  first  parish  bell  ceased  to  be  regu- 
larly rung  at  noon  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
To  some  of  the  old  people,  the  tongue  of  time  seemed 
to  have  stopped. 

The  Haverhill  Female  Benevolent  Society  was  in- 
corporated as  early  as  January  13, 1818.  It  has  done, 
and  still  is  doing,  a  noble  work. 

The  "  Fragment "  Society  was  organized  1825. 

In  181G  one  wrote  :  "  Haverhill  is  not  so  handsome 
a  town  as  its  local  situation  deserves.  But  the  chief 
care  of  its  first  settlers  was  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  savage  enemy,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  did  not  consult  the  beauty  of  their  settle- 
ments. The  river  or  Water  Street,  is  too  near  the 
bank.  The  number  of  ordinary  buildings  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  street  interrupts  the  view  from  the 
houses,  and  injures  the  appearance  of  the  town 
from  the  opposite  shore.  A  road  parallel  to  the 
river  might  be  laid  out  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  would  open  a  range  of  beautiful  house-lots 
overlooking  the  street  below  and  commanding  a 
most  extensive  prospect.  This  has  long  been  wanted, 
for  building  lots  are  scarce." 

Such  a  road  or  street  was  opened  soon  after,  when 
Summer  Street  was  begun  from  Main.  In  November, 
1836,  it  was  extended  from  Kent  to  Mill  Street,  and 
Webster  Street  was  laid  out. 

When,  in  1837,  the  town  appropriated  one  thousand 
dollars  to  obtain  a  quit-claim  of  the  interest  of  the 
First  Parish  in  the  common,  an  additional  sum  was 
made  up  by  subscription.  The  parish  sold  the  land 
"  for  the  use  of  the  town,  as  an  ornamental  common." 
But  the  ladies  of  the  i)lace  had  much  to  do  with  its 
final  inclosure  and  improvement.  Unworthy  as  it  is 
of  an  enterprising  town,  it  is  much  better  than  nothing. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  a  great  agitation  about 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue  to 
which  the  town  was  entitled.  It  was  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  town's  debts;  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  loaned  to  the  First  School  District; 
and  the  balance  being  invested  in  stocks  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  and  Haverhill  Banks,  the  interest  was  annual- 
ly apportioned  to  the  districts  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 


In  1838  many  new  streets  were  laid  out  and  named. 

Mr.  Moses  E.  Emerson  began  doing  an  express; 
business  to  Boston  every  day.  and  in  a  small  way,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Rev.  William  Miller  produced  a  deep  excitement 
in  this  town  and  its  vicinity  in  1839  and  '40,  by  his 
lectures,  predicting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire  in  1843. 

In  1855  a  large  school  building  was  built  on  School 
Street.  Judge  Isaac  Ames,  afterwards  judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  Suflblk  County,  taught  in  a  former  building 
on  this  spot,  and  later  Dr.  John  Crowell  was  happily 
and  successfully  associated  with  the  school  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1841  the  town  accepted  the  act  of  the  General 
Court  establishing  a  Fire  Department. 

January  24,  1842,  John  Quincy  Adams  presented 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  the  peti- 
tion of  Benjamin  Emerson  (2d)  and  others,  of  Hav- 
erhill, for  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  movers  in  the  affair  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  expose  the  hollow  character  of 
Southern  threats  of  disunion.  The  petitioners  ob- 
tained abundant  notoriety  and  the  ultimate  effect  was 
excellent,  as  establishing  the  right  of  petition. 

In  1846  Linwood  Cemetery  was  bought  and  laid 
out  by  a  company.  This  led  to  efforts  by  ladies, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Dr.  Longley  and 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Stickney,  by  which  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  to  beautify  and  improve 
the  old  burial-ground.  The  money  was  admirably 
expended,  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  may  be  par- 
doned that  there  is  ample  room  for  another  genera- 
tion to  do  likewise. 

The  fraternity  of  Shenstones,  of  which  Isaac  Ames 
was  president  and  Thomas  M.  Hayes  secretary  and 
treasurer,  was  organized  in  October,  1847. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  a  beloved  min- 
ister of  the  Baptist  Society,  is  often  mentioned  as 
active  in  this  work. 

In  1854,  on  motion  of  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  the 
town  adoi)ted  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  protesting 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

In  1858  the  streets  had  been  .lighted  for  the  first 
time  by  gas.  Merrimac  Street  was  paved  from  Main 
to  Washington  Square  in  1858.  Soon  after  the  pav- 
ing of  Water  Street  began. 

In  1859  the  old  Fish  House  lot  at  the  Great  Pond 
was  beautified  and  the  sheet  of  water  re-named  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  John  G.  Whittier, 
who  had  been  asked  to  select  a  new  name,  which  he 
did  in  his  well-known  and  charming  poem  of 
"  Kenoza." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  David  How 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  not  yet  quite  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  was  born  at  Methuen  in  1758. 
The  gun  which  it  is  understood  he  carried  at  Bunk- 
er Hill,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  relative  in  Haver- 
hill.    David  How  was  alwavs  a  strenuous   advocate 
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Mltlie  merits  ot'Colonel  Pr 
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December  27,  ITT'i,  David  enlisted  in  the  Coiiti- 
II.  iital  army  lor  one  year,  lie  was  at  Harlem 
1 1  lights  and  at  Trenton,  wlu're  he  took  from  a  Iles- 
-ian  soldier  his  gun  and  knapsack  ;  the  spoils  of  war 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendanls. 

After  the  war  young  How,  who  had  married,  went 
to  New  London,  X.  H.,  where  he  bought  and  partly 
cleared  a  piece  of  land,  intendini:  to  be  a  farmer;  but 
as  his  wife  was  dissatisfied,  he  gave  it  up  and  came 
to  Haverhill.  He  had  learne<l  sometliing about  curry- 
ing with  his  grandfather  Farnham  at  Andover,  and 
in  the  basement  of  a  small  shop  on  Water  Street  he 
began  that  business,  in  a  very  humble  fashion.  But 
he  was  polite,  lionest  and  industrious,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  ready,  from  the  days  of  his  soldiering, 
to  trade  in  anything.  He  was  sure  to  succeed  and 
lie  did  succeed.  Gradually  he  began  to  deal  in  other 
things  besides  leather,  and  eventually  he  was  the 
largest  trader  in  the  town. 

From  Water  he  removed  to  ^lerrimac  Street. 
Then  he  built  stores  for  hinisclf  on  Main  Street. 
Finally  he  went  back  to  Merriniac,  vvhcrr  he-  su|icr- 
intended  building  the  Bannister  I'.loek,  in  which  be 
owned  two  stores  himself. 

He  kept  leather  and  exchanged  it  for  shoes.  Then 
he  manufactured  .shoes  himself  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  sent  his  own  team  to  Philadelphia  with  a  quantity, 
making  a  handsome  ])r(jfit.  Perha|is  as  much  as 
anybody,  he  is  entitled  to  be  calleil  the  father  of  the 
shoe  business.  During  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  it  is  said,  he  was  oH'ered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  goods  in  his  store  and  refused  it. 

When  he  got  rich,  Mr.  How  bought  lands  and 
farmed  them  himself  He  was  too  busy  to  oversee 
his  laborers  and  his  great  farming  operations  were 
carried  on  at  a  loss.  Then  he  took  other  people's 
money  to  invest  and  did  not  invest  it  profitably. 
People  had  unlimited  contidciu'c  in  liim  and  said  he 
was  good  "  as  the  bank."  When  they  had  money  they 
took  it  to  David  How  to  keep  for  tlnin  He  allowed 
interest  on  money  which  l)roiiglit  no  increment  to  him. 
He  gave  twenty-live  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  for  a 
great  river  farm  in   Bradford. 

This  conduct  of  farming  operations  was  useful  to  otlu'rs 
if  not  to  himself  He  loved  tosee  the  grass  grow.  Heuaeil 
plaster  abundantly  and  was  proud  of  his  green  fields, 
II  nd  of  the  great  fatted  oxen  he  .sent  to  market.  There 
111'  many  old  orchards  of  his  planting.  In  old  age 
h.'  has  still  loved  to  ride  out  in  his  anticjue  chaise  to 
bis  farm  in  the  West  Parish. 

.\long  with  his  pride  in  his  farms,  was  his  pride  in 
liis  stores.  "  ^'ou  (!an  get  anything  at  David  How's," 
was  the  |)roverb  of  the  country  side.  "  You  cannot 
i'uv  a  hog-yoke  there!"  was  the  retort  of  one  to  an- 
"tber.  "I'll  bet  yer  on't,"  was  the  ready  response 
mid  they  adjourned  to  try  their  fortune.  "Bring 
liwn  them  hog-yokes  from  the  altic,"  was  the  prompt 


response  to  the  unwilling  buyer,  and  several  dillcrerU 
patterns  were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  came  at  last.  David 
How  had  been  rich,  as  people  su])posed.  H<-  had 
nuule  his  money  legitinuitely  ;  liut  when  he  received 
all  the  money  brought  to  him  and  invested  it  in  un- 
productive property,  rather  in  expensive  farming 
operations,  whilst  he  was  expected  to  |)ay  interest  on 
the  principal,  the  result  was  certain  whenever  people 
should  press  for  their  money.  Probably  there  was 
some  sudden  call,  an  estate  to  lie  settled,  a  sum  to  be 
made  up  in  haste.  When  there  was  delay,  a  cry 
went  U])  the  country-side  that  David  How  had  fail- 
ed. Then  there  was  a  panic,  attachments  and  execu- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  a  hundred  suits,  with 
heavy  attendant  costs.  And  so  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
successful  period  of  prosperity  were  wasted.  But  no 
one  lost  confidence  in  the  old  man  himself.  People 
never  forgot  that  he  had  been  liberal,  (diaritable,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  in  the  best  sense,  by  employing 
them. 

.Mr.  How  was  the  first  presidi-iit  of  the  Merrimack 
liank,  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Haverhill  Bridge 
and  was  generally  interested  in  Imsiness  enterprises. 
He  never  advertised.  Probably  his  reputation  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  his  neighbors'  advertise- 
ments to  them.  A  moderate  Federalist,  he  repre- 
sented the  town  for  years  in  the  Legislature.  Appar- 
ently he  was  elected  wdien  nobody  else  could  get 
through.  He  was  illiterate,  for  want  of  early  eduea- 
tiiinal  opportunities,  but  respected  for  his  shrewdness 
and  good  (jualities.  He  lived  to  a  great  age — almost 
till  the  famous  monument  ujion  the  battle-ground 
was  finished,  where  he  fought — dying  in  l^i'l,  at 
eighty-four  years. 

David  How  sent  one  son  to  college  (Isaac  Peilding- 
ton  How),  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1870,  and 
was  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  studied  law  with 
Hon.  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  and  Hon.  William 
Pre-icott,  of  Boston.  He  practiced  in  Haverhill,  and 
was  regariled  as  a  well-read  lawyer.  He  was  for  some 
years  partner  with  his  brother-in-law,  .Tohn  Var- 
num.  But  son  was  never  so  unlike  father.  He  was 
unpractical,  was  at  first  indifferent  to  his  profession, 
then  took  a  positive  dislike  to  if,  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  its  engagements.  His  tastes 
led  him  to  literature  and  speculative  thought.  He 
was  a  socialist  before  there  was  any  socialism.  His 
sympathies  were  with  all  reforms,  but  he  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  aggressive  to  be  dangerous.  His  aspirations 
were  ardent  for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  all  men. 
He  wrote  nuich,  had  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation, was  highly  upright,  and,  with  a  more  |iosi- 
tive  character,  would  have  been  an  eminent  citizen. 
His  two  sons — Nathaniel  8.  Howe,  known  as  .Judge 
Howe,  and  Francis  S.  Howe  (Harvard,  18.")2) — Imth 
lawyers,  are  freshly  remembered  in  Haverhill. 

Bailey  Barllett  was  a  conspicuous    man  in  Haver- 
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hill  for  many  years.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Bartletts  of  Xewbuiy.  His  maternal  ancestor  was 
that  John  Johnson  who  came  to  Haverhill  to  be  its 
blacksmith,  and  was  killed  in  his  old  age  by  the  In- 
dians, on  the  famous  Sunday  morning  in  August. 
John  Johnson,  oldest  child  of  William  Johnson,  was 
born  in  England  in  1633,  and  came  in  his  mother's 
arms  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  removed  to 
Haverhill.  August  29,  1708,  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  His  third  wife  was  seventy  years  old,  and 
Ruth  Johnson,  wife  of  Thomas  Johnson,  son  of  John 
Johnson,  Jr.,  was  with  the  aged  couple,  having  in  her 
arms  her  baby,  Lydia,  one  year  and  six  months  old. 
Her  husband  was  absent,  and  so  escaped.  Lieutenant 
Johnson  and  his  wife  were  shot  down  at  once  in  the 
doorway,  or  just  outside  of  it.  Ruth  Johnson  fled 
through  the  bouse,  pursued  by  an  Indian,  and  in  the 
garden  the  savage  cleft  her  head  with  his  hatchet. 
The  child  escaped  observation,  apparently.  Perhaps 
it  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of  its  mother's  dress. 
When  search  was  made  after  the  fight  was  over  it  was 
discovered  unharmed,  and  at  the  dead  mother's  breast. 
Growing  up,  Lydia  married  Jeremiah  Gile,  of  Haver- 
hill. She  died  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  leaving  descendants.  Ruth  Johnson,  the 
mother,  was  the  child  of  Daniel  Bradley,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  was  killed  in  the  Hannah 
Duston  raid,  in  1697,  when  she  lierself  was  carried 
away  a  captive,  being  about  nine  years  old.  A  de- 
scendant of  John  Johnson  writes  in  the  "Genealogi- 
cal Register:  "  "  In  the  Haverhill  old  cemetery,  called 
Peutucket,  the  writer,  some  forty  years  ago,  after  long 
search,  found  and  kneeled  at  Ruth's  humble  grave. 
The  gray,  moss-covered  head-stone  bore  the  following 
simple  but  touching  inscription:  'Ruth  ye  wife  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  died  Aug.  ye  29,  1708,  and  in  ye  21 
year  of  her  age.  Once  wt  ye  Indians  in  captivity, 
after  'twas  her  lot  in  their  hands  to  dy.'" 

•lohn  Johnson's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Dr.  Joshua  Bailey,  whose  daughter,  Anna,  the  wife 
of  Enoch  Bartlett,  gave  her  family  name  to  her  only 
child.  Bailey  Bartlett  was  born  in  Haverhill  about 
1750.  His  father  kept  an  English  goods  store  and  so  did 
the  son  till  1789.  He  received  only  the  ordinary 
common-school  education  of  the  times,  which  was 
poor  enough  ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
must  have  improved  his  leisure  with  no  common  zeal. 
He  must  also  have  been  a  man  of  good  manner  and 
possessed  of  tact,  for  we  always  hear  of  him  in  good 
company.  He  loved  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and 
was  an  early  member  of  the  State  and  County  Agri- 
cultural Societies. 

We  hear  of  him  as  an  early  and  devoted  friend  of 
John  Adams,  a  fellow-boarder  with  him  and  with 
Sam.  Adams,  when  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 
He  heard  it  proclaimed  in  Independence  Yard,  July 
14,  1770,  and  long  afterwards  used  to  relate  that  it 
was  received  by  the  crowd,  not  with  cheers,  but  mur- 


murs. In  1781-84  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  declining  a  re- 
election, he  received  the  townsmen's  thanks  for  faith- 
ful service.  In  1789  he  was  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  famous 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820.  July  1,  1789, 
Governor  John  Hancock  presented  him  the  commis- 
sion of  sheriff  of  Essex  County  in  a  very  complimen- 
tary manner,  and  he  retained  that  office  for  the  re- 
mainer  of  his  life,  except  for  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  from  December,  1811,  to  June,  1812,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  Governor  Gerry,  who  was  him- 
self removed  as  soon  as  the  people  got  a  chance  at 
him.  Even  during  this  interval,  the  people  of  Essex 
County  elected  Mr.  Bartlett  treasurer  of  the  county. 
During  his  shrievalty  of  forty  years  he  always  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  a  faithful,  efficient, 
considerate,  charitable  and  humane  officer.  He  was 
liberal  in  hospitality.  A  warm  partisan,  he  was  also 
a  warm  friend,  capable  of  magnanimous  acts  to  politi- 
ical  opponents.  In  1797  he  succeeded  Judge  Brad- 
bury, of  Newbury  port,  as  Representative  in  Congress 
of  Essex  North  —serving  in  the  last  Congress  holden 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  first  in  Washington.  He 
witnessed  the  contest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  for 
the  Presidency.  Isaac  Parker,  after  justice  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  fellow-member 
and  room-mate  of  Baily  Bartlett.  Sheriff  Bartlett,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Salem  in  1830,  in  the  famous  White  murder 
trials  of  that  year.  Excessive  fatigue  was  thought  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  both  the  chief  j  ustice  and  his 
faithful  executive  officer.  Nineteen  days  after  the 
death-sentence  of  Knapp,  the  sherifl"  was  no  more. 

It  should  be  added  that  he  was  a  Federal  candidate 
for  elector  in  1824,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in 
1828.  He  had  fifteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  sur- 
vived him  and  one  is  living  still  in  Haverhill,  who 
.several  years  since  noted  the  centennial  of  her 
father's  marriage  to  Peggy  White.  One  daughter 
married  Consul  "  Jarvis,"  of  Wethersfield,  Vt.,  noted 
many  years  ago  as  the  importer  of  merino  sheep  ; 
another  married  Dr.  Rufus  Longley,  the  eminent 
physician  of  Haverhill  for  many  years  ;  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  first  and  second  wives  of  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Sprague,  of  Salem,  well-known  as  a  politician  and 
writer;  Gen.  William  F.  Bartlett,  the  gallant  soldier 
of  the  Rebellion,  wsis  his  grandson. 

Bailey  Bartlett's  life  was  spent  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  and  it  would  be  indeed  astonishing 
if  he  had  entirely  "'scaped  calumny."  But  all  men 
seem  in  conspiracy  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  cer- 
tainly his  activity  in  town  afiairs  entitles  him  to 
generous  treatment  in  any  historical  sketch  of  Haver- 
hill. 

Dr.  Rufus  Longley,  just  men  tioned,  entered  but 
not  graduate  at  Harvard  College,  receiving  his 
medical   degree  at   Dartmouth.      He  began   to  jirac- 
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tice  inedicine  iu  Haverliill  in  1812  aud  was  very 
successful.  He  was  forty-three  years  a  doctor  and  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  his  very  first  patient  in  the 
town  was  also  his  hust  one.  Probably  it  is  not  invid- 
ious to  say  that  he  was  more  distinguished  as  a  pliy- 
sician  than  any  other  who  has  practiced  in  the  town. 
His  professional  engagements  did  not  jiermit  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  jiolitical  ollice,  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less Federal  elector  in  1S40.  He  was  an  .active  and 
zealous  Federalist  and  Whig.  He  held  some  Imsi- 
ness  positions,  as  president  of  the  Savings  Institution, 
and  he  was  president  of  the  Merrimac  IJauk  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  Ma.ster  of  the  Merrimac 
Lodse  of  Free  Masons  from  1S17  to  1S2I">;  and  from 
18'rl  to  his'death,  in  l.S.')4.  Dr.  Langley  wa<  much  re- 
spected by  his  juniors  in  the  profession. 

Hon.  Israel  Bartlett  was  a  cousin  of  Sherirt"  Rart- 
lett.  He  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Artillery  Comi)any,  saw  some  service  in  the 
Revolution,  was  in  early  life  active  in  military  mat- 
ters and  always  prompt  and  faithful  in  town,  office 
and  business.  In  1810,  and  from  ISltJ  to  1821,  he 
served  the  State  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  if  not  a  strong  one  ;  for  man}-  years  a  member 
of  the  First  Church,  and  taken  away  at  last  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety. 

General  Brickett  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  phy- 
sician, and  his  son,  Dr.  Daniel  Brickett,  was  a  highly 
respectable  one.  Almost  all  these  men  lived  on 
Water  Street  iu  their  day,  still  the  imiiortant  one  of 
the  town. 

Hon.  James  H.  Duncan  was  son  of  .Fames  Duncan, 
the  merchant,  but  through  hi.s  mother  a  descendant 
of  William  White,  the  pioneer  of  Haverhill.  He 
was  born,  and  always  lived  in  Haverhill,  and  for  a 
long  "period  was  probably  estimated  al)road  and  at 
home  as  its  first  citizen.  An  extended  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  in  another  ]>art  of  this  book.  He  was 
always  a  person  of  some  distinction,  entering  life  un- 
der favorable  auspices;  and  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  no  less  a  |)erson  than  Daniel  Webster 
stood  sponsor  for  him.  He  was  Representative  three 
years  in  the  fJeneral  Court,  State  Senator  three  and 
member  of  Congress  from  1848  to  18.")2.  In  manners, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  very  courteous.  He  was  always 
highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  exer- 
cised, it  is  said,  an  almost  unf(|iiali'd  inlluence  as  a 
debater  in  the  often  turbulent  town-meetings. 

The  Marshes  have  been  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable family,  individuals  of  which  deserve  par- 
ticular mention.  Some  notice  has  been  taken  o( 
them  in  another  place.  In  the  public  lilirary  are 
several  sermons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Wethers- 
field,  Ct.,  who  was  born  in  Haverhill,  and  died  in 
1S29,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  forty- 
eightli  of  his  ministry. 

Moses  Atwood  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centurv. 


a  large  and  nuudi  respected  mcnliant,  who  lived  in  a 
house  just  west  of  the  I'nitarian  meeting-house.  His 
daughter,  Harriet,  was  born  there  October  10,  l~'Xi. 
When  a  little  more  than  eightei'ti  years  of  age  she 
married,  here.  Rev.  Samuel  Newell,  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  sent  out  to  India  by  the  American  Hoard. 
As  Harriet  Newell,  she  has  been  an  object  of  interest 
all  over  the  world  to  many  thousands  who  never  heard 
the  name  of  her  birthplace.  Dying  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  when  little  more  than  a  girl,  her  nioiiiimeiit 
proclaims  truly,  "  her  name  lives  .-md  in  all  (-'hri.-.tian 
lands  is  pleading  with  irresistible  eIoi|uence  for  the 
heathen."  Seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Harriet  Newell,  her  memory  was  strangely  revived  to 
the  public  by  the  deatli  of  her  brother,  Charles  At- 
wood, born  at  Haverhill  in  ISO:?,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1821,  who  was  admittcil  to  the  Kost<in  liar 
more  than  sixty  years  before  his  death.  \  learneil 
lawyer  in  certain  specialties,  he  was  also  in  certain 
directions  an  accomplished  scluilar. 

.lohn  Varnum,  born  in  Dracut  in  1778.  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  of  the  same  family  with  the 
eminent  Senator  and  Speaker  Varnum,  whose  por- 
trait has  just  been  presented  by  Massachusetts  to 
Congress  and  received  witli  distinguished  honor. 
(Graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  he  was  a  law  student 
with  the  famous  .ludge  Jeremiah  Smith  at  Exeter  and 
commenced  to  practice  in  Haverhill  in  1802.  He  was- 
soon  successful.  Generous  in  temper,  honorable  in 
practice,  and  unart'ected  in  manners,  he  conducted 
lawsuits  without  asperity,  neither  giving  nor  taking 
wounds  that  festered.  Though  an  ardent  Federalist, 
he  escaped  much  of  the  per.sonal  bitterness  which 
characterized  the  politics  of  that  day.  He  served  in 
the  State  Senate  in  1811,  and  in  Congress  from  1826 
to  1830.  Isaac  R.  Howe  w.as  his  law  partner  at  this 
time.  They  had  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

The  impression  one  gets  of  .lohn  Varnum  is  that 
though  a  man  of  excellent  qualities  he  had  not  quite 
enough  iron  in  his  composition.  Yet  he  participated 
in  one  acrimonious  political  campaign  when  Caleb 
Cushing  attempted  to  defeat  him  for  Congress. 
The  brilliant  young  aspirant  was  himself  over- 
whelmingly defeated  as  a  rebuke  for  his  unscrupulous 
political  methods.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
Congressional  contests  in  the  famous  Essex  district. 
.•\fter  his  Congressional  career  closed,  Mr.  Varnum 
removed  to  Lowell  ami  thence  to  Michigan,  where  he 
died,  183(1. 

Leonard  White  was  the  son  of  .lohn  White,  the 
merchant,  and  was  born  about  17(i7,  dying  October, 
1849.  at  eighty-two.  "Leonard  White,  ejus  Liber 
1782,"  written,  in  his  own  beautiful  copper-plate,  is 
the  legend  in  his  "Thesaurus  Linguie  Latina\"  upon 
which  the  eye  rests  whilst  the  hand  traces  this  line. 
He  was  then  fitting  for  college  with  Parson  Shaw, 
iind  William  (!ranch  was  one  of  his  fellow-students. 
Thi'v  gra<luateil  at  Harvard  in  1787,  aiid.lohn  (ini  ncy 
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Adams  came  here  from  France,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  joined  them.  Josiah  Qiiincy,  the  mos-t  venerable 
public  man  in  Boston  in  our  time,  was  Leonard 
White's  fag  in  college. 

Peter  Eaton,  born  in  the  West  Parish,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  pupils  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
afterwards  the  judicious  and  beloved  pastor  of  Box- 
ford,  was  in  the  same  class.  Stephen  Peabod y  Webster, 
also  of  the  West  Parish,  the  first  graduate  of  Atkin- 
son Academy  to  enter  college,  was  in  the  class  of 
1792.  He  lived  long  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.  William 
Smith  Shaw,  son  of  the  minister  and  founder  of  the 
Boston  Athena'um,  graduated  in  1798. 

Leonard  White  began  life  in  a  brilliant  way,  socially. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man  and  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tristram  Dalton,of  Newburyport,  grand- 
daughter of  "King"  Hooper,  of  Marblehead.  But 
he  was  himself  neither  brilliant  nor  ambitious.  He 
was  modest,  kindly  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty.  Much  regarded  by  his  townsmen,  he 
was  frequently  honored  by  public  trust.  He  served 
largely  upon  the  school  committees,  was  many  years 
town  clerk  and  treasurer,  was  in  the  Legislature  in 
1809,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1813. 
Then  he  became  the  first  cashier  of  the  Merrimac 
Bank,  serving  in  that  position  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  the  parlor  of  one  of  his  descendants  his 
portrait  hangs,  looking  out  with  youthful  expression 
and  cheery  smile. 

James  C.  Merrill  and  Samuel  Merrill,  sons  of  Gyles 
Merrill,  the  good  parson  of  the  North  Parish,  fitted 
together  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  graduated 
in  the  .same  class  at  Harvard  in  1807.  Both  were  ex- 
cellent classical  scholars.  One  was  better  in  Greek  ; 
the  other  in  Latin.  Both  studied  law.  Samuel  prac- 
ticed in  Andover.  Many  a  school-boy  remembers  his 
long  cloak  and  grave  demeanor.  James  studied  with 
Varnum,  practiced  in  Boston,  and  was  long  judge  of 
the  Police  Court.  To  the  last  he  kept  up  his  Greek, 
and  in  that  department  was  one  of  the  eminent 
scholars  of  New  England.  Of  Judge  Stephen  Minot 
a  id  his  sons,  something  is  said  elsewhere.  Chase 
speaks  highly  of  Theodore  Eames,  a  native,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1809 ;  was  a  teaclier,  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Salem,  and  afterwards,  till  his  death  in 
1847,  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  word  more  should  be  added  of  Rev.  Moses  Badger, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  He  was  son  of 
Joseph  Badger,  a  merchant  of  Haverhill,  and  half- 
brother  of  General  .losejih,  of  Haverhill  and  Gilman- 
ton.  Moses  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1761.  The 
Badgers,  according  to  tradition,  owned  the  farm  next 
to  the  West  farm  on  Kenoza  Avenue,  now  Winnikeni 
Towers.  Moses  Badger  abandoned  the  Puritan  faith 
which  brought  liis  ancestors  to  America,  and  became 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman  and  an  enthusiastic  propa- 
gandist. From  1767  to  1774,  when  he  became  a 
Loyalist  refugee,  and  subsequently  chaplain  of  De- 
hincey's  battalion,  in  the  British  army,  he  Wiis  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  he  first 
conducted  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Haverhill.  After  the  war  he  was  rector  of  King's 
Chapel,  in  Providence,  where  he  died  in  1792. 

In  1795,  Ichabod  Tucker  joined  the  Haverhill  Fire 
Society.  He  was  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  a 
practicing  lawyer  here ;  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Salem  and  was  for  many  years  the  much  respected 
clerk  of  the  courts  for  Essex  County. 

Jeremiah  Pecker,  of  Haverhill,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  17-57,  was  also  a  Royalist.  After  the 
Revolution  he  taught  school  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
where  he  died  in  1809. 

Osgood  Carleton,  born  in  Haverhill  1742,  died  in 
Boston  1816.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  After  the  war  he  taught  mathematics  in 
Boston,  and  published  many  maps — among  them  one 
of  the  State  in  1801,  by  order  of  the  General  Court. 
He  made  various  maps  and  plans  of  Boston.  Moses 
Emerson  born  at  Haverhill  1717,  graduated  from 
Harvard  1737,  was  a  merchant  and  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  "  schoolmaster." 

Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  who  died  in  New  York  in 
1886,  was  born  in  Haverhill  in  1821,  in  the  Haseltine 
house,  on  Water  Street.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1846,  with  h'gh  honors.  He  spent  his  life  in  teach- 
ing at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Harvard  College, 
in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  some  years  president  of  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio,  and  was  lastly  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Columbia  College.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  was  without  doubt  the 
most  distinguislied  scholar   of  Haverhill  extraction. 

Many  years  ago  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of 
Haverhill  was  printed,  now  not  much  known,  of 
which  it  was  rather  unfairly  said,  "  that  it  was  all 
.about  the  Saltonstalls."  It  would  be  impossible  to 
write  of  the  town  in  its  earlier  history  without  hav- 
ing something  to  say  of  them.  The  name,  indeed,  has 
already  frequently  occurred  in  the  present  description, 
but  only  incidentally.  Some  notice  of  the  family  oc- 
curring elsewhere,  only  such  brief  mention  will  be 
made  of  it  here  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  as  is  well  known,  came  out 
with  Winthrop  in  1630  ;  but  the  following  winter 
being  very  severe,  and  he  advanced  in  age,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  following  spring.  He,  how- 
ever, retained  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  his  famous  and  admirable  letter  to 
Cotton  and  Wilson,  the  Boston  ministers,  exhibits  a 
fine  spirit  of  tolerance,  showing  at  any  rate  that  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  saw  the  politics  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony  in  larger  perspective  than 
perhaps  was  possible  for  the  men  here.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  of  credit  is  due  to  his  son  Richard, 
of  Ipswich,  who,  after  several  long  absences  in  Eng- 
land, finallv  also  died  there. 
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Uis  son  Xatlianii'l  was  horn  at  Ipswich  alMiiit  1039. 
Sihh'V  thinks  he  pn-paifcl  for  (.■(jllcfii-  at  Ipswich 
(Iruinniar  Scliool,  luulcr  the  celebrated  nia.stcr  Kzekiel 
Cheever.  He  luarried  Elizuheth  Ward,  at  Haverhill, 
L)eceniher  2<S,  llUi;?,  and  from  tlieiruniim  arc  descended 
all  the  Saltonstalls  of  America. 

Auirust  :29,  1(>G4.  in  consideration  of  natural  all'ec- 
tion  and  of  this  niarriai;e.  his  father  ciJiivcved  tn  hiui 
ahoul  a  thonsand  acres  of  land  in  Ipswich  and  in 
( 'hehacco  Parish.  May  3,  IGGo,  he  was  admitted 
Ireeman.  In  I()71,  and  from  1073  to  1()7S,  inclusive,  he 
wxs  "  invested  with  magi.stratical  powers  for  the  year 
ensuing,  in  the  (-.'ounty  of  Norfolk.''  In  100.3-08  he  was 
an  associate  for  tlie  (.'ounty  Courts  in  Norfolk.  In 
October,  1077,  the  <  ieneral  Court  a])pi>iMti'd  him  one 
of  the  committee  (d'  supervision  "of  the  new  brick 
building  at  tlie  college."  October,  1081),  the  Oeneral 
Court  ordered  "that  the  Essex  Regiment  should  be 
divided,  and  Major  Nathaniel  8altonstall  should  have 
command  of  the  militia  in  Newbury,  Rowley,  ISrad- 
ford,  Andover,  Topstield,  as  also  Salisbury,  Arnesbury 
and  Haverhill." 

In  February,  Iii81-S:2,  Edmund  Kamlolph  included 
him  among  those  whom  he  called  a  faction  in  the 
General  Court,  and  a  warrant  was  accordingly  issued 
against  him  ;  although,  in  1070,  in  answer  to  several 
heads  of  inquiry  concerning  the  present  state  of  New 
England,  he  had  mentioned  Saltonstall  as  among  the 
"  most  jiopular  and  well-principled  military  men  .  .  . 
who  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
duty  to  his  Majestie." 

In  ItiOO,  and  KiO'.i  to  ll">72,  Saltonstall  had  been,  by 
election  of  the  freemen  of  Haverhill,  its  deptity  to 
the  General  Court. 

As  has  been  said  elsewdiere,  he  was  of  the  I'rovis- 
ional  C'ouncil  formed  .April  20,  1789.  He  wasjudge 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  the  Pleas  for  Essex,  and  held 
that  place  till  his  death,  May  21,  1707,  after  a  half- 
year's  consumptive  illness.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  gos- 
sips about  everybody,  gives  us  a  little  glimi)se  of  him 
and  relates  an  incident,  creditable  to  both  of  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  tlie  trial  of  cases  of 
witchcraft  ;  that  he  did  not  sit  in  the  witch  cases  in 
1692,  and  was  "  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  it."  Upon  wdiich  one  writer  has  remarked, 
"Saltonstall  left  the  bench,  but  ought  lie  not,  as  the 
friend  of  justice,  to  have  been  upon  it."  That  would 
have  been  licroic,  but  would  have  required  a,  good  deal 
of  moral  courage.  I'erhaps  he  had  not  the  martyr's 
spirit.  He  at  least  wassuperior  to  thesui)reme  silliness 
II nd  wdckcdness  of  the  busine.ss,  if  he  did  permit  his 
ciinduct  to  be  modified  by  prudential  considerations. 
(Iiirdon  Saltonstall  was  the  oldest  son  of  Nathaniel, 
l)nrn  at  Haverhill,  March  27,  1000.  lie  graduated  at 
<  amhridge  in  l(i84  with  great  distinction,  being  also 
the  lirst  graduate  furnislieil  by  tlie  town.  He  became 
a  minister  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
New    London,    (Connecticut.     But   in    17*17     he   was 


chosen  Governor,  ami  continucil  in  that  olllcc  till  his 
sudden  death  in  1724.  An<l  here  one  must  remark  of 
Governor  Saltonstall  that  if  one-hall'  part  of  the 
eulogies  pronounced  u]ion  him  are  to  be  taken  in 
earnest,  he  was  certainly  the  most  exalted  person 
this  town  ever  produced — or  perhajJS  any  other.  It 
is  not  intended  to  reproduce  any  of  these  panegyrics 
here,  but  they  reach  all  points,  lie  hail,  they  say. 
Imagination,  reasoning,  eloquence,  discrimination, 
readiness,  charming  manners,  a  goodly  [lerson. 
Besides,  he  was  just  as  good  as  he  was  great.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  strong  opponent  of  Episcoi)acy. 

We  begin  to  understand  something  of  the  exalted 
tributes  to  (governor  Saltonstall  wdien  we  read  that 
he  "  was  an  advocate  of  rigorous  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, always  striving  to  exalt  the  ministerial 
oHice,  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  gave  him  un- 
bounded popularity  among  his  clerical  brethren  " — 
who  made  public  opinion  in  those  days.  But  with 
all  allowances,  he  was  clearly  an  accomplished  and 
remarkable  man,  who  impressed  himself  deeply  upon 
his  coteniporaries. 

Richard  Saltonstall,  second  son  of  Nathaniel,  grad- 
uated in  lOIt.'i.  He  always  lived  at  Haverhill,  and 
held  civil  and  military  office. 

Nathaniel,  the  youngest  son,  also  graduated  in 
109.3  and  was  tutor.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  in  family 
tradition,  but  died  young. 

Richard,  son  of  Richard  last  named,  was  born  in  1703 
and  graduated  in  1722.  He  was  colonel  in  the  militia 
at  twenty-three.  Drake  says  he  w'as  a  scientific  and 
]iractical  farmer.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
Su|)erior  Court,  holding  that  position  till  his  death,  in 
1750.  It  has  been  nece.ssary  to  mention  his  name 
quite  frequently  in  this  narrative.  His  character 
was  eminently  respectable.  In  1741,  while  the  court 
was  in  session  at  York,  Maine,  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Samuel  Moody,  of  that  place,  produced  the  following  . 

"  Lynde,  Duiiloy,  Beniiiigton  and  SaltcUBtall, 
Witli  Sswall,  nuwtiiig  at  tlinjuilKiuent  hall, 
JIalii"  up  a  leariu'ii,  wiise  anil  faithful  set, 
Of  r.ml  like  juilges,  bv  God's  rounsel  met." 

.Itidge  Saltonstall  had  three  sons  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak, — Colonel  Richard,  the  Loyalist 
and  refugee  ;  the  youngest  half-brother  Leverett,  who 
died  in  the  liritisli  army  ;  and  Dr.  Nathaniel,  descend- 
ed through  his  motlior  from  the  patriotic  Cooke  fami- 
ly of  Boston.  Dr.  Saltonstall  w;us  an  excellent  man, 
who  practiced  his  profession  in  Haverhill  respectably 
and  liberally  for  many  years.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  wlien  he  died  in  1815,  tliey 
voluntarily  closed  their  stores  and  suspended  busi- 
ness. (Jf  Dr.  Saltonstall's  three  sons, — Leverett,  Na- 
thaniel and  Richard, — the  first  and  last  graduated  at 
Harvard.     All  removed  from  the  town. 

Leverett  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Haverhill,  but 
soon   transferred   his  ollice  toSalcni.     llcwasadis- 
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tinguished  man  and  a  loyal  townsman,  but  liia  career 
is  fully  sketched  elsewhere. 

So  many  of  this  family  have  graduated  formerly 
from  Harvard  whilst  residents  of  Haverhill,  that  the 
following  circumstance  should  perhaps  be  mentioned, 
as  given  by  Sibley  in  his  "  Harvard  Graduates" ; 
There  is  no  family  but  the  Saltonstalls  which  has 
sent  seven  successive  generations  to  the  college — ('.  e., 
Kathaniel,  graduated  1659;  Richard,  1695 ;  Richard, 
1722;  Nathaniel,  1766;  Leverett,  1802,  Leverett, 
lSi4;  Richard  Middlecott,  1881;  Henry,  sou  of  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  and  uncle  of  Nathaniel,  of  Hav- 
erhill, made  nine  generations. 

In  position,  prestige,  official  station  and  education, 
the  Saltonstalls  were  undoubtedly  the  most  distin- 
guished family  of  the  town  during  the  provincial 
and  colonial  period  and  until  the  Revolution  brought 
forward  new  men. 

Richard  Hazzeu,  of  Harvard,  1717,  may  have  been 
the  surveyor  and  land  agent  befoi-e  spoken  of. 

Edward  Barnard,  Harvard,  1774,  was  the  son  of  the 
minister  of  the  First  Parish,  and  Phineas  Adams, 
1793,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  West  Parish. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the  noted  teacher  and  arithmeti- 
cian, graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1813.  He  was  born 
in  Haverhill,  September  25,  1786. 

In  1827,  Capt.  William  Baker,  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, died  at  Providence.  He  had  been  a  Continental 
soldier,  and  in  his  old  age  enjoyed  a  pension.  In 
1775,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  worked  for  one  Hall, 
a  distiller,  in  Cole  Lane  (now  Portland  Street), 
Boston.  The  British  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of 
lounging  about  this  distillery,  and  Baker  heard  some 
of  them  in  convivial  conversation  talk  of  the  proposed 
march  to  Concord.  He  got  the  first  news  of  it  through 
the  lines  to  Richard  Devens,  of  Charleston,  who 
started  Paul  Revere  upon  the  famous  ride. 

Some  of  the  Haverhill  ministers,  whom  death  has 
removed  within  a  few  years,  have  formerly  been  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners.  Among  them 
may  be  named  again  Rev.  Dr.  Train,  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Society,  a  useful  and  scholarly  man  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
George  W.  Bosworth  (yet  unburied  while  this  line  is 
written),  of  the  same  ;  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Horsford, 
of  the  Centre  Congregational,  to  whom  a  tribute  is 
paid  elsewhere;  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Seeley,  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  accomplished  and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
North  Congregational  Society ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Han- 
son, of  the  Universalist,  war  chaplain  of  the  "  Sixth  " 
in  the  War  for  the  Union  ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Hunger, 
and  Rev.  H.  E.  Barnes,  of  the  Centre,  and 
many  others.  Rev.  Henry  Plummer  w:is  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  born  February  22,  1794.  He  preached, 
largely  in  Haverhill,  for  nearly  forty  years,  without 
salary  or  regular  compensation,  and  was  believed  to 
have  done  much  good. 


CHAPTER  CLXII. 

KKYERUILL— (Continued). 

Ejmmijacri—Skelches  ill  Brief— The  Churches  and  Their  Prnenl   Work. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Rand,  of  Trinity  Church, 
who  was  shipwrecked  in  the  "City  of  Columbus," 
was  a  peculiarly  high-minded  and  devoted  man.  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Thrall,  one  of  the  former  rectors,  is  remem- 
bered for  humor,  eccentricity  and  learning. 

From  the  day  when  Moses  Badger,  a  young  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  embraced  Episcopacy  and  received 
ordination,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  or 
so,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  occasional  efforts  to 
build  up  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Haverhill.  Rev. 
Rana  Cossit,  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to 
officiate  in  New  England,  March  27,  1773,  is  regis- 
tered in  Fulham  records  as  incumbent  of  "  Haverhill 
Parish."  But  it  was  only  in  Partibus.  Our  fathers, 
the  Saltonstalls,  the  Badgers  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
hated  and  feared  Episcopacy.  They  regarded  it  as 
the  source  of  all  their  woes,  and  a  constant  menace  to 
tlieir  institutions.  And  when  all  the  clcrgymeu  of 
that  church,  like  Badger  himself,  became  loyalists,  or 
"  Tories,"  they  doubtless  thought  their  gloomy  prog- 
nostications justified.  But  times  and  men  change. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  appear  to 
find  special  consolation  in  the  ritual  aud  services  of 
the  church  their  ancestors  abhorred.  And  Trinity, 
seems  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  even  strongly 
rooted  under  the  efficient  rectorship  of  Rev.  David  J. 
Ayers. 

October  25,  1869,  the  town  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth birth-day  of  Hon.  Moses  Wingate.  He  was 
much  in  town  office.  He  had  been  often  on  the 
school  committee,  twenty  years  postmaster,  four 
years  representative  in  General  Court,  and  was  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820.  A  Jefl'ersonian 
Democrat  in  youth,  he  nobly  rounded  out  his  career 
by  voting  for  Abraham  Lincoln  at  ninety-five.  He 
died  June  5,  1870,  aged  one  hundred  years,  seven 
months  and  twenty-one  days.  A  Mason  for  sixty -six 
years  and  Master  Mason  in  1813-14,  on  his  centen- 
nial day  he  saw  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wingate, 
made  a  Mason. 

In  1875  Charles  Wingate  built  upon  the  homestead 
estate  of  his  father  the  Episcopal  Free  Church  of  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  where  he  is  the  officiating 
clergyman.  He  and  his  wife  devote  their  life  and 
strength  to  the  work,  and  to  the  charitable  and  moral 
effort.s  they  cluster  about  it.  And  under  whatever 
discouragements,  they  yearly  in  September,  with  re- 
newed gratitude  and  serene  trustfulness,  gather  about 
them  the  friends  of  the  church  and  of  the  poor,  to 
celebrate  the  "  Harvest  Home." 

Among  the  names  held  in  regard  in  the  town  of 
men  with  useful  or  agreeable  qualities,  or  both,  must 
be  named   James  Gale,   Phineas   Carleton,   Colonel 
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Charles  White,  Kuius  Sloeonib  the  expressman, 
Eleazer  A.  Porter,  Charles  Porter,  Kzekiel  Hale,  Caleb 
Hersey,  Moses  1).  ( ieorge.  Ami  ilouhtless  iiKiiiy  uiore 
equally  deserve  nientioii. 

Benjamin  Emerson  and  David  P.  Ilarinoii  are  said 
to  have  been  earnest  anti-slavery  men,  and  warm, 
courageous  friends  of  the  slave. 

Edward  (i.  Frnthinghani  was  a  native  of  Xewbury- 
port,  but  bad  lived  here  many  years,  when  be  died, 
September  1 7,  l.S7(),  at  the  age  of  sixty-live  years.  Jle 
had  been  assistant  a.ssessor  of  internal  revenue,  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  w'as  editor  and  jnoprietor  of  the 
Gazette.  Ill  health  had  latterly  eompelled  liini  to 
retire  from  active  business,  and  mueh  eurtailed  his 
■usefulness. 

A  person  who,  for  almost  Hfty  years,  lias  been  in 
the  way  of  hearing  about  Haverhill  men  would  be 
-strangely  negleetful  were  he  to  omit  mention  of  Al- 
fred Kittredge.  In  his  'day  he  was  identitied  with 
almost  all  the  progressive  movements  of  the  town, 
— !)usiness,  moral,  social.  He  was  an  able  man  and 
a  decided  man,  and  the  community  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  At  the  time  of  big  death,  May  1, 
1877,  he  Wiis,  at  seventy-oiie,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Haverhill  Gazttte.  In  the  conduct  of  a  [japer,  he 
clearly  exhibited  the  same  (jualities  which  distin- 
guished him  in  private. 

Dr.  James  R.  NichoN,  so  recently  deceased,  after  a 
residence  of  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  largely 
known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  A  self-made  and 
self-educated  man,  he  displayed  great  pertinacity 
and  achieved  remarkable  success.  Prosecuting  med- 
ical studies  under  difficulties,  he  obtained  his  degree 
at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  At  Winnikeui 
Towers  he  built  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates 
in  New  England.  As  an  oflicer  of  many  educational 
institutions  and  business  associations,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  his  time  was  much  engrossed, 
and  his  name  became  familiar  to  the  public-  As  an 
author,  he  was  successful.  "Fireside  Science"  and 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  "  have  been  much  read,  and 
his  last  book, — "Whence?  What?  Where?" — received 
great  attention,  and  has  pa.ssed  through  eleven   edi- 

tiiillS. 

Haverhill  has  had  an  art  club,  of  which  little  is 
beard  at  the  present  time. 

Harrison  L.  Plunimer  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  whose 
"wandering  steps"  have  "inclined"  almost  every- 
where. He  ]iaints  portraits  with  as  much  facility  and 
success  in  Seville  as  in  Haverhill.  Some  of  his  like- 
nesses are  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  fine  portrait 
of  John  (t.  Wbittier  painted  for  his  schoolmates  at 
Haverhill  Academy,  of  which  the  Public  Library  is 
custodian,  will  always  be  evidence  of  his  skill. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Fowler,  a  landscape  painter,  has  jiutupon 
canvas  scenes  made  familiar  by  the  museof  Wbittier — 
his  home,  or  "  Kernside,"  as  many  of  his  admirers  love 
to   call    it,    the    school-liiaisc   of    bis    bovhood     and 


"  Country  Bridge."  The  East  Parish  and  the  Lake 
region,  have  furnished  inspiration  for  many  artists, 
some  of  them  distinguished. 

A  goo<l  many  years  since,  Mr.  lla/.en  Morse,  an 
eminent  engraver,  established  his  residence  in  the 
town,  bringing  a  hospitable  family,  several  members 
of  which  were  endowed  with  artistic  taste  and  skill. 
(.)iic  of  his  sons,  still  living,  enjoyi-il  in  bis  youth  the 
companionship  and  iiistnictioii  of  Wasbinglon  .\llstoii 
and  other  eminent  artists,  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
has  been  thought  by  loving  friends  that  too  great 
sensitiveness  alone  may  have  prevented  his  signal 
success  in  that  field.  He  has,  however,  been  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  architecture.  Just  as  the  new 
year  was  coming  in,  another  ol  this  family  died 
suddenly  in  Boston.  -Mr.  iU-niy  ]).  Morse  was  identi- 
fied with  Haverhill  from  his  early  youth.  An 
enthusia.stic  sportsman,  he  knew  every  sunny  glade 
and  bosky  dell  within  her  borders.  Early  skillful  as 
an  engraver  of  gold  and  silver,  bis  artistic  instinct  and 
love  of  beauty  in  color  made  him  love  precious  stones, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  have  possessed  a  taste  in  this 
department  almost  unrivaled.  Ho  began  the  busi- 
ness of  diamond-cutting  in  America,  mastered  the 
secrets  of  Amsterdam,  and  became  a  rival  of  its 
methods.  >.'ay  more,  he  invented  mechanism  which 
is  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  business.  He  bad, 
moreover,  rare  gi  fts  as  a  painter.  Besides,  he  possessed 
that  brightest  jewel,  "  spotless  reputation." 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, is  noted  elsewhere.  Governor  E.  F.  Xoyes,  of 
Ohio,  minister  to  the  French  Republic  during  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  administration,  has  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  town  in  former  years. 

On  Kent  Street,  in  ISo'J,  was  born  Henry  Bacon, 
whose  father  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church.  At  first  employed  in  a  book  store  in  Boston, 
afterwar<ls  a  volunteer  in  the  Thirteenth  Massachu- 
setts and  wounded,  he  began  his  real  career  when,  at 
twenty-five  years,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cabauel  at 
Paris.  In  IcSGlJ  and  the  following  year,  he  studied 
with  Edward  Frere  at  Eeouen.  His  first  jucture  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1870. 

"  Boston  Boys  and  General  Gage"  was  first  exhib- 
ited at  the  Salon  of  187-3,  and  next  year  at  our 
Centennial  Exhibition  ;  "  Franklin  at  Home,"  was  iu 
the  Salon  of  1870.  Of  late  years  Bacon  has  shown  pic- 
tures in  a  dilferent  class — like  "  liidding  (iood  Bye" 
and  "  The  Burial  at  Sea." 

An  event  well  worth  pausing  an  instant  to  note  was 
theopening  ol  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  site  of 
the  throe  Baptist  meeting-houses,  Merrimac  Street, 
September  17  and  18,  1884,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  James  F.  W'est,  who  has  clone  much  to  create 
and  gratify  taste  in  the  town  ;  whose  wife,  Mrs.  .lulia 
Houston  West, has  also  jjleased  many  tbonsands,  here 
and  elsewhere,  by  her  noble  voice  and  elevated  style 
asa  singer.     The  sealing  capacity  of  the  academy   is 
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one  thousand  five  hundred.  In  point  of  approaches, 
convenience  and  management,  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
deserts  of  the  town,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  exceptional  good  fortune.  Still,  the  best  way  to 
achieve  success  is  to  deserve  it. 

Did  space  permit,  a  chapter  should  be  devoted  to 
social  influences  in  Haverhill,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  at  one  time  gave  to  its  society  a  cer- 
tain tone  and  distinction.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  during  the  siege  of  Boston  a  number  of  wealthy 
and  cultivated  people,  driven  out  of  the  city,  found 
shelter  here.  Entreated  kindly  and  hospitably;  they 
never  forgot  the  kindness  they  had  received,  and  in 
later  and  happier  days  they  revisited  the  pleasant 
little  village  by  the  Merrimac  and  reciprocated  its 
hospitalities.  Some  whom  the  stress  of  war  drove 
hither,  lingered  permanently  in  the  happy  valley. 
But  to  explain  these  circumstances  would  require 
more  of  detail  than  is  now  permissible. 

It  is  a  curious  circum.slance  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  a  part  of  the  library  of  Harvard 
would  appear  to  have  been  brought  hither  for  safe 
keeping,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
suggested  to  move  the  college  here  also. 

It  will  soon  be  thirty  years  (May  1.5,  1888)  since  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette:  "  John  James  Ingalls  ;  att'y  &  counselor  at 
Law:  office  with  J.  J.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  Duncan's 
Building,  cor.  of  Water  &  Bridge  Streets."  Within 
a  year  appeared  the  following  in  the  same  paper,  May 
18,  1859  :  "  John  James  Ingalls,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Lawrence,  Kansas."  That  is  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  fourteen  years  since  Mr. 
Ingalls  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term,  and  over 
whose  deliberations  he  presides  with  admirable  dig- 
nity. His  unijuestioned  ability  is  appreciated  no- 
where more  highly  than  in  his  own  constituency,  who 
regard  him  with  undiminished  confidence  and  in- 
creased admiration..  Senator  Ingalls  was  born  in 
Middleton,  a  few  miles  from  Haverhill,  December  29, 
1833,  but  his  family  connections  were  here;  here  he 
passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  here  his 
venerable  father  and  his  immediate  family  reside.  No 
record  of  his  career  is  needed,  and  no  eulogy  of  his 
deeds  or  merits  will  be  attempted.  He  simply  re- 
ceives the  recognition  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled, 
as  the  most  distinguished  re]>resentative of  Haverhill, 
in  public  life. 

But  the  most  eminent  and  best-beloved  son  of 
Haverhill  is  also  the  most  eminent  and  best-beloved 
son  of  Essex  County — nay,  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  nation.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  name  him, 
for  this  work  can  go  into  no  household  where  John 
Greinleaf  Whittier  is  not  enshrined  an  lionored  and 
familiar  guest.  No  Essex  County  man  is  so  ob- 
tuse or  so  spiritless  as  not  to  claim  participation  in 
his  pure  fame.  No  schoolboy  in  the  land  is  so  ignor- 
ant as  not  to  know  that  on   the  17th  of  September, 


1887,  a  simple  and  unique  testimonial  was  presented 
to  the  aged  poet  to  mark  the  popular  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  eighty  years  ago  he  was  born  at  the  hill- 
side foot  in  the  East  Parish  of  Haverhill.  To  attemjit 
to  detail  the  events  of  the  life  of  Whittier,  or  to  point 
out  his  merits,  would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  readers  of  this  page.  The  reason  why  the  right 
is  claimed  to  speak  of  him  here  is,  that  his  ancest^r^ 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  holds  his  birth-place.  What  his  own  feeling  has 
been  about  that  spot,  let  the  aged  poet  delineate  for 
himself:  "  The  old  fai-m-house  nestling  in  its  valley, 
hills  stretching  off  to  the  south  and  green  meadows 
to  the  east ;  the  small  stream  which  came  noisily 
down  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden  wall,  and 
softly  lapping  on  fallen  stones  and  mossy  roots  of 
beeches  and  hemlocks  ;  the  tall  sentinel  poplars  at 
the  gateway  ;  the  oak  forest,  sweeping  unbroken  to 
the  northern  horizon,  the  grass-grown  carriage  path, 
with  its  rude  and  crazy  bridge — the  dear  old  land- 
scape of  my  boyhood,  lies  outstretched  before  me 
like  a  daguerreotype  from  the  picture  within  which 
I  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  wanderings."  The 
only  education  which  schools  gave  the  farmer's  boy 
he  received  at  Corlis'  Hill,  and  during  the  brief  time 
he  was  at  the  Haverhill  Academy.  He  was  an 
early  contributor  to  the  Haverhill  Gazette  and  at  one 
time  its  editor.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  thought 
to  write  the  history  of  the  town.  From  infancy  he 
drank  in  its  legends,  and,  though  a  sincere  Quaker, 
he  understood  and  would  have  done  justice  to  the 
motives  and  policy  of  its  founders.  In  1835  the  town 
sent  him  to  the  Legislature — the  only  position  of  the 
kind  he  ever  held.  And  whilst  its  Representative, 
he  did  a  thing  without  instructions  from  his  constit- 
uents, which,  at  this  late  day,  they  will  not  repudiate. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  lodged  in  jail  in  that  season 
to  save  his  life  from  the  fury  of  a  Boston  mob.  Never- 
theless, in  the  afternoon  he  had  two  visitors,  one  of 
whom  was  Green  leaf  Whittier,  the  Haverhill  Represen - 
tative.  In  1885,  when  Whittier's  portrait  was  unveilol . 
he  wrote  Major  Sheldon  :  "  Few  marks  of  esteem  have 
given  me  so  much  .satisfaction,  proving  as  it  does  that 
I  am  not  without  honor  among  '  mine  own  people,' 
where,  indeed.  I  most  de.sire  and  value  it."  And  on 
the  l(3th  of  January,  1888,  he  sent  in  aid  of  the  new 
City  Hospital,  of  Haverhill,  a  substantial  and  wel- 
come recognition  of  its  latest  charity. 

At  the  moment  of  this  writing  there  are  suggestions 
that  the  old  homestead  should  be  purcha.sed  and 
sacredly  preserved  as  the  memorial  of  a  gifted  poet 
and  noble  man.  It  is  fortunately  now  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  who  duly  appreciates  the  honor  his 
title-deed  confers  u|)on  him.  There  is  no  decay  there, 
nothing  to  oflend  the  tasteof  those  who  love  and  honur 
the  grand,  good  songster  of  the  people  and  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  substantial,  well-preserved  farm-house  in 
which  his  ancestors  were  born,  lived  and  died.  Were 
it  desirable  to  i)lace  the  homestead  in  a  public  trust,  it 
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coulii  easily  lie  (loiic.  The  suggestion  wius  made  in 
Haverhill  many  years  ago,  and  the  last  words  spoken 
at  the  unveiling  of  his  portrait  were  these  ;  "  I  used 
to  think  that  the  publie-spirited  i)eople  of  Haverhill 
shonld  unite  in  an  eflbrt  to  secure  the  hirth-plaee  o( 
Whittier,  as  it  were  a  shrine  for  the  visiting  of  his 
admirers.  I'.ul  it  is  unnecessary.  The  Kast  Parish, 
nay,  the  whole  valley,  is  his  monument  !"' 

Among  the  social  agencies  of  Haverhill,  should, 
perhaps,  he  mentioned  the  Monday  ICvening  (Muh, 
organized  November,  IS(i(l,  for  intellectual  and  social 
purposes,  composed  of  professional  and  husine.ss  men. 
Tl  has  celebrated  its  twenty-tifth  anniversary,  is  still 
flourishing,  and  is  accredited  as  the  parent  of  several 
similar  organizations  in  other  cities. 

The  Fortnightly  Chib  is  a  junior  association,  of 
much  the  same  purpose  and  scope. 

General  William  F.  Uartlett  was  lioiii  at  Haverhill, 
June  0,  1840,  and  died  at  Tittstield,  December  17, 
1876.  His  career  was  brief  but  l)rilliant.  A  member 
of  the  junior  class  at  Harvard,  his  ])olitical  sympathies 
and  the  maturity  of  his  mind  can  be  judged  by  his 
writing  to  a  friend,  .•\i)ril  17.  1801  :  "  I  have  stuck  up 
for  the  South  all  .hIohl'."  That  very  day  lie  enlisted 
in  a  militia  battalion,  .\tterwards  he  receive(l  a  ca])- 
tain's  commission  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts. 
He  was  at  Ball's  Blufi;  lost  a  leg  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Va.,  May,  1862  ;  after  was  colonel  of  Forty-ninth  Mass- 
achusetts— part  of  Cxeneral  Augur'.s  division  in  ]>ouis- 
iana.  At  the  assault  of  Port  Hudson  he  was  wounded 
in  wrist  and  heel.  Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he 
organized  the  Fifty-seventh  Regiment,  ami  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderne-s,  taken 
prisoner,  and  in  the  Libby  prison  at  Richmond.  He 
was  brigadier-general  .Tune  20,  1864,  and  assigned 
to  the  Ninth  Corps.  After  exchange  he  was  breveted 
major-general.  I  )ne  account  says  he  was  also  captured 
at  theall'airof  the  ('rater.  Afterthe  war  Gen.  Bartlett 
engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture  at  West  8tockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  considered  idmself 
an  Independent  Keptdilican,  and  declined  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  (iovernor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1875. 

General  Bartlett  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  courage 
and  high  personal  honor.  His  was  tlie  material  of 
which  successful  soldiers  are  made.  Though  indill'er- 
ent  to  the  cause  of  the  I'nion  at  first,  he  was  faithful 
to  hi.s  flag  even  unto  death.  His  high  gallantry,  des- 
perate wounds,  cruel  sufferings  and  early  death  make 
him  the  ideal  hero  of  Massachusetts  in  the  War  for  the 
Union. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Haverhill,  it  i>  painlul 
to  read  about  the  dissensions  which  rent  the  [larishes 
in  turn.  In  tlie  First  Parish,  Dudley  Pheljis  forced 
the  fighting  which  resulted  in  his  own  dismissal,  in 
the  separati(Mi  of  eiglity-nine  of  the  ninety  one  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  the  formation  of  the  Centre 
Congregational  Church.  As  a  conseipieiK'c,  the  par- 
ish has  ever  since  been  Unitarian.  High  authority 
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lias  soberly  adnutted  :  "It  has  been  given  as  the 
opinion  of  some  candid  observers,  that  the  division 
might  not  have  occurred,  and  the  whole  body  might 
have  remained  substantially  orthodox,  had  the  min- 
ister of  that  day  been  one  who  could  be  nominally 
orthodox  and  at  the  same  time  not  constitutionally  and 
internally  controversial."  .Vinl  a  wise  observer  ailded, 
"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  New  England  Unitarian  Church 
originated  in  a  reaction  against  an  utter  angular  and 
pugnacious  orthodoxy."  The  temper  in  which  these 
reflections  are  made,  at  any  rate,  is  admirable. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Adams,  dissen- 
sion reigned  supreme  in  the  West  Parish  for  a  long 
time.  There  was  war  between  the  orthodox  element 
and  the  opposition  ;  there  was  quarreling  also  about 
funds;  but  at  la.st  there  was  a  truce  and  the  combat- 
ants separated.  As  a  consequence,  there  came  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  "Exercises  commemorative  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  West  Con- 
gregational Church,"  October  22,  lS8.''i,  published  in 
a  neat  pamphlet.  The  "Historical  Discourse,'"  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  John  N.  Lowell,  and  indeed  all  the 
proceedings,  were  very  interesting. 

In  the  North  Parish  there  has  also  been  a  contest 
about  dogmas  and  funds,  carried  on  with  less  bitter- 
ness. In  the  long  legal  and  legislative  strtiggle  for 
c(mtrol  of  the  parish  funds  the  Congregationalists  were 
defeated,  and  there  also  is  quiet  now.  A  church  was 
built  in  1878,  where  the  Rev.  T.  E.  St.  John  has 
preached  for  a  number  of  years.  The  non-orthodox 
or  liberal  elements  are  gathered  there.  Tlie  orthodox 
peo[)Ie  have  recently  dedicated  a  new  chapel. 

In  the  East  Pari.sh,  dissension  began  with  quarrels 
about  the  salary  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Parker  before  the 
Revidution  ;  it  wa-s  much  aggravated  when  Mr.  Parker 
took  the  Tory  side,  as  was  alleged,  and  at  last  the 
connection  between  him  and  his  parish  was  dissolved. 
From  1707  to  1826,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Tompkins,  there  was  harmony.  He  was  a  decided 
Calvinist,  but  a  well-read,  able  and  prudent  man,  un- 
exceptionable in  demeanor. 

The  Second  Baptist  Society  was  organ i/,ed  in  the 
East  Parish  in  1821,  and  the  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1822,  and  dedicated  February  22, 1823.  The  semi- 
centennial was  commemorated  January  3,  1S72. 

The  Riverside  Congregational  Church  is  an  oflshoot 
from  the  Fourth  Congregational  or  old  East  Parish 
Church.    Rev.  Albert  Donnell  is  the  acting  pastor. 

The  First  Universalist  Society  was  organized 
March  17,  1823,  and  built  its  first  meeting-house, 
in  182r),  on  Summer  Street,  then  newly  opened. 
The  society  has  had  a  number  of  interesting  and 
talented  jiastors. 

The  Winter  Street  Congregational  ('luireh  had  a 
brilliant  but  brief  hi.story— 1839  to  1860. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  bS.'iS, 
and  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  year. 
The  latter,  in    1860,   purchased  tiie  mectingdiouse  of 
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the  Winter  Street  Congregational  Society,  recently 
disbanded. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  September,  1.S50,  JNIass 
was  celebrated  in  Haverhill  by  Rev.  John  T.  Mc- 
Donnell. Previously,  the  town  had  received  a  few 
visits  from  the  officiating  priest  at  Lawrence.  July  4, 
1852,  a  new  church  was  dedicated  and  a  commodious 
house  for  the  priest  was  built.  In  lS,i9  the  church 
was  enlarged. 

A  sketch  of  the  large  and  substantial  new  church, 
St.  James'  Catholic,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  For 
several  years  Rev.  Father  O'Doherty  has  administered 
the  aflairs  of  this  parish  with  extraordinary  ability. 

The  French  population  of  Haverhill  has  largely 
increased  of  late  years.  It  is  stated  as  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but  this  is  thought  to 
be  an  overestimate.  The  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  organized  February  23,  1870,  to  support  sick 
and  bury  deceased  members,  had,  in  October,  1887, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  members. 

The  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Rev.  Fr.  Oliver  Boucher 
pastor,  has  cost  about  thirty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  will  seat  eleven  hundred  persons.  Schools  are 
conducted  in  connection  with  it  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  South  Christian  Church  was  organized  April 
9,  180C.  Its  membership  in  1887  was  one  hundred 
and  four.  Rev.  John  A.  Gross  has  been  pastor 
since  June,  1885. 

January  22,  1888,  the  public  were  invited  to  attend 
divine  worship  at  the  following  churches  and  places 
of  gathering:  Trinity  Church,  Rev.  D.  J.  Ayres,  rec- 
tor; West  Parish  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  J.  N. 
Lowell,  pastor ;  First  Parish  (Unitarian),  Rev.  T.  E. 
St.  John,  pastor;  Mt.  Washington  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  L.  A.  Freeman,  pastor;  Wesley  Church,  Rev. 
C.  W.  Taylor,  pastor  ;  Fourth  Congregational  Church, 
East  Parish ;  Church  of  Christ,  G.  A.  R.  Hall ;  St. 
James'  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Father  O'Doherty,  pas- 
tor ;  St.  Joseph  French  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Father 
Boucher,  pastor;  Second  Baptist  Church,  Rocks 
Village,  Rev.  O.  D.  Ordway,  pastor ;  Grace  Church, 
Rev.  H.  H.  French,  pastor ;  Portland  Street  Church, 
Rev.  Welcome  E.  Bates,  pa.stor ;  Salvation  Army ; 
Centre  Church,  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Holman,  pastor; 
First  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor; Church  of  St.  .John  the  Evangelist,  Rev.  Charles 
Wingate  ;  Riverside  Church,  Rev.  A.  Donnell,  pas- 
tor ;  South  Christian  Church ;  First  Spiritualist  So- 
ciety at  Unity  Hall ;  J.  William  Fletcher  at  Brittain 
Hall;  Advent  Christian  Church,  Walnut  Street,  G. 
W.  Sederquist,  pastor ;  North  Church,  Rev.  N.  Boyn- 
ton,  pastor  ;  Gospel  temperance  meeting  in  First  M. 
E.  Church,  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Farley ;  Summer 
Street  Ciiurcb,  Rev.  J.  C.  Snow,  pastor;  Winter 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  C.  A.  Hilton,  pa.stor. 
The  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  on  Ashland  Street,  had 
just  settled  a  new  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  lately 
from  Liberia. 


Many  things  indicate  a  harmony  of  feeling  and 
unity  for  work  that  would  perhaps  have  been  impos- 
sible at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  Thus,  one  reads  with  admiration,  and  gratifi- 
cation as  well,  the  story  of  the  organization  of  a  Pas- 
tors' Association  and  of  proceedings  at  ils  meetings. 
Taking  up  the  report  of  a  recent  Conference,  it  is 
found  that  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  be  present 
were  read  from  an  Episcopal  and  a  Universalist 
clergyman.  A  Unitarian  minister  made  a  report, 
which  was  accepted.  It  was  voted  to  hold  a  union 
meeting  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house. The  pastor  of  that  church,  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  a  Free- Will  Baptist  clergyman,  were 
appointed  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises.  And  a 
committee,  comprising  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist  and  a 
Christian  clergyman,  was  appointed  to  select  a  subject 
for  the  next  meeting.  If  such  a  meeting  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  held  fifty  years  ago,  the 
participants  could  not  have  looked  their  parishioners 
in  the  face,  any  more  than  the  Roman  augurs  could 
look  at  each  other  without  laughing. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  profitable  to  com- 
pare the  work  of  diflferent  denominations  or  churches. 
But  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  writer  of  a  general 
sketch"  like  this  to  be  able  to  record  that  from  an  un- 
prejudiced stand-point,  he  believes  that  all  the  reg- 
ularly organized  churches  are  doing  a  good  work,  es- 
pecially with  the  young.  And  there  is  need  enough  of 
it  in  this  place,  as  in  every  other.  The  pastors  of  most 
of  the  leading  churches  are  young  men,  highly  edu- 
cated, energetic  and  emulous  in  doing  good.  They 
have  the  loftiest  stimulus  for  individual  and  united 
Christian  endeavor. 

What  work  could  be  so  noble? 

There  is  a  burning  question  which  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  discuss  in  this  place — that  of  parochial 
schools.  The  experiment  is  now  being  tried  in 
Haverhill  upon  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  watched  with 
deep  interest. 

Certainly  all  who  love  the  common  weal  will  admit 
that  it  is  no  time  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  public 
schools.  There  is  every  inducement,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hold  it  higher  and  still  higher. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  city  has  done  excellent  work, 
and  general  regret  is  expressed  that  he  is  about  to 
l)ass  to  another  scene  of  labor.  May  the  city  be 
equally  fortunate  in  his  successor!  His  report  for 
1887  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and 
will  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  imperfect 
sketch  attempted  here,  upon  insufficient  knowledge, 
would  be. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  disposition 
to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
the  great  congregations  over  which  their  influence  is 
so  extensive.  And  the  candid  admit  that  this  influ- 
ence is  exerted  with  great  efficiency  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  of  law  and  order. 
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IlUt'^rij  of  Tlaverhill  \eirspapiTs—Assticuiliout,   ( 'liariticbtir  and^  otht:r — Itttn' 
iittas  and  Public  C'orpi'ratiotu — SI<iui(fMturts—PosUi<'uof  City. 

(illEAT  pains  had  boon  taken  to  search  tho  lUc  ,s  cif 
Haverliill  papers,  from  tho  earliest  dale  niid  uhi'r- 
rver  accessible.  Copious  notes  were  taken,  in  tin- 
hope  of  presenting  a  good  deal  that  might  be  novel 
;iri(l  interesting,  and  of  being  able  finally,  somehow, 
to  digest  the  resnlts  ol'  Haverhill  journalism  In  a 
brief  essay.  But  the  limits  of  our  sketeh  Ibrbid  such 
an  effort  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  already  boon  mentioned  thai  the  first  news- 
paper— the  "  Guardian  of  Freedom  " — appeared  Sep- 
tember (5,  1793.  Chase,  in  his  history,  has  given  a 
full  sketeh  from  that  initial  priint  of  the  changes  of 
control  and  the  vicissitudes  ol'  the  journals  them- 
selves. For  the  reason  already  given,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  follow  him,  but  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  his  chapter  upon  the  subject.  Some  ob.ser- 
vations  may  perhaps  be  prolilaldy  made  upon  the 
characters  of  some  of  ihe  njeri  c'lmnected  with  these 
papers  at  different  time-'. 

In  1824  Nathan  liurrill  sold  lh<'  printing  business 
and  the  paper — the  Unverliill  Ga-elte — to  Isaac  R. 
Howe.  Mr.  Howe  edited  and  published  the  pajjer 
until  October,  lS2l),  when  he  engaged  the  services  of 
Abijah  W.  Thayer  to  edit  and  superintend  ihe  ]iubli- 
cation. 

But  during  a  part  of  the  two  years,  E.  W.  Ileinhart 
was  the  editor  and  Joiin  Varnum  was  joint  proprietor 
with  Mr.  Howe.  Both  Varnum  and  Howe  have,  per- 
haps, already  been  sufficiently  spoken  of.  Mr.  Howe 
probably  purchased  the  paper  in  the  interest  of  Var- 
num, who  was  at  that  time  in  Congress,  and  who,  as 
we  liave  intimated,  had  eager  young  rivals  wlio 
grudged  him  the  seat.  N'arnuni  and  Howe  wore  law 
partners  and  connected  by  marriage.  One  of  them 
was  indolent  and  lu.vurious,  the  other  somewhat  chi- 
merical. However,  they  wore  well  educated  gentle- 
men and  conducted  the  pajier  in  o.Kcellent  tone  and 
temper,  Ihough  hardly  with  what  would  now  be  called 
enterprise.  Keirdiardt  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  wrote  good  articles.  .Mlcr  leaving  Haver- 
hill, he  drifted  aboul  the  country,  starting  a  nundier 
of  papers  without  much  success. 

In  February,  1S27, Mr.  Thayer  purehascil  the  estab- 
lishment and  changed  the  name  of  the  pa|)er  to  the 
Essex  Gazette.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  had 
previously  superinteiuh'd  the  publication  of  the 
Gazette.  He  had  then  lived  several  years  in  Main(;, 
also  connected  with  a  newspaper  there,  Ihe  Indepen- 
dent Statesman,  of  Portland.  Al'ler  his  return  lo 
Haverhill,  he  resided  hert^  from  October,  H2ii,  lo 
July,  1835.  He  was  active  and  eager,  as  well  as  pos- 
itive about  everything.     Mainly  through  his  efiorls. 


occasional  Episcopal  services  wore  held  between  1833 
and  183'>.  He  was  a  live  num.  Chase  says  that  "  his 
Gazette  was  the  first  political  jiaperthat  ever  came  out 
in  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liipiors,  and  the  second  of  anij  kind,  either  in  America 
or  ill  the  world."  There  were  then  twenty-nine  [jlaces 
where  lii|Uor  was  openly  .sold,  but  in  five  years  there 
was  only  one  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  sold  secret- 
ly. Mr.  Thayer's  wife,  who  died  within  two  or  three 
years,  was  well  known  in  I  luverliill,  where  she  had 
family  connections.  She  was  a  very  interesting 
woman,  of  strong  <-onvietions,  and  sympathizeil  warm- 
ly u  ith  her  husband.  "  1  always,"  she  said  not  long 
b.-lorc  h.-r  death,  "  did  what  1  could  to  uphold  my 
husband  in  his  work."  ,\llcr  their  removal  lo  Phila- 
del|ihia,  .lohn  G.  Whittlcr  lived  for  a  time  in  her 
family.  Mrs.  Thayer  and  licr  luisKand  took  a  dee|i 
interest  in  him,  and  her  liusbaiid  I'Xerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  advanced  education  lor  the  young  farmer. 
She  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Whittlcr  with  the  affection- 
ate interest  of  an  elder  sister.  One  of  their  .sons,  a 
journalist,  was  some  years  consul  general  in  Egypt; 
another,  .lames  B.  Thayer,  is  professor  in  the  Law 
School  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  connected  with  the  Gazette  from 
.lanuary  to  July,  183(1,  and  In. in  .May  4  to  Dee.  1  7, 
1830. 

In  1835,  Eriistus  Brooks,  who  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer  in  Portland,  of  Mr.  Thayer,  bought  the 
Gazette  of  him.  As  is  well  known,  the  Gazette  held 
high  rank  under  Mr.  Thayer's  management.  Mr. 
Brooks  ultimately  went  to  New  York  and  madeasuc- 
cess  i>f  the  E.rpress. 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spollbrd,  of  (jrove- 
land,  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Gazette. 
He  was  a  ready  and  interesting  writer. 

In  July,  18t)4,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Farnsworth  started 
the  Essex  Banner  am!  JJarcrliill  Adrrrlisi  r,  as  aDemo- 

i  cratic  weekly  paper. 

Ebon.  II.  Satlord,  who  was  a  printer,  came  to 
Haverhill    abinil    IS34,  and    soon    bccam.'    connected 

!  with  the  lianncr.  William  Taggart  was  editor  and 
joint  proprietor  from  Jan.  (!,  1838,  until  March  11, 
1843,  when  Mr.  Sallbrd  took  the  sole  charge  and  pro- 

>  prietorship  of  it,  .so  continuing  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  a^  short  interval  when  .lames  Bu- 
chanan was  President.  The  paper  was  always  Demo- 
cratic. .Mr.  Sallbrd  died  Dec.  12,  18S7.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  ]iaper  will  continue  to  be  carried 
on  by  his  daughter. 

Jan.  I,  18.5',»,  Z.  E.  Stone  began  to  publish  the  Tri- 
weekly J'ub/isher,  an  inde|>endent  paper.  In  LS.")!!,  1). 
P.  Hodfish  and  A.  L.   Kimball    began  to    publish  a 

1  weekly  paper  called  the  Essex  Countij  Democrat. 

I  Chase  says  that  on  the  1st  of  .July,  ISlil,  four  news- 
papers were  published  in  the  town,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  a  little  over  four  thousand  copies  [lor 
week.      They  were  the  Haoerhill  Gazette,  Esse.r  lUni- 

I  ner,  Tri-weeklij  Publisher  and  Esse.r   Gouiity  Democrat. 
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The  latter  was  a  short-lived  publication.  The  Tri- 
weekly Publisher  continued  till  July,  1878,  when  its 
publication  ceased.  Its  list  and  good-will  were  sold 
to  the  Bulletin.  In  1861  Mr.  H  P.  Hill  became  con- 
nected with  the  pajjer  and  so  continued  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  veteran  journalist,  who,  Moore 
says,  in  his  "Historical  Notes  on  Printing,"  wrote  his 
first  newspaper  article  for  a  campaign  sheet  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1846. 

Thomas  Tileston  was  connected  with  the  Merrimac 
Intelligencer,  in  Haverhill,  from  Nov.  o,  1814,  till  Jan., 
1818.  Tileston  went  to  New  York,  helped  to  found 
the  great  wholesale  shoe  house  of  Spotfbrd  &  Tileston, 
became  a  famous  merchant  and  the  friend  of  famous 
men. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  Isaac  Hill's  first  apprentice 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  ConcoTd.  In  1818 
Burrill  &  Tileston  turned  over  the  Merrimac  Intelli- 
gencer to  Greene  as  a  gift.  It  died  in  a  few  weeks. 
In  1818  Greene  started  the  Essex  Patriot,  which  he 
published  for  three  years,  when  he  sold  it  out.  After- 
wards, in  1821,  he  got  to  the  Boston  Statesman.,  and 
success. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  ever  published  in  Haver- 
hill was  the  Daily  Bulletin,  established  by  A.  J. 
Hoyt  &  Co.,  July  1,  1871.  The  following  January 
the  Weehly  Bulletin  was  issued.  The  present  projjrie- 
tors,  J.  L.  Mitchell  and  Warren  Hoyt  {  Mitchell  & 
Hoyt ),  purchased  the  property  Sept.  17,  1875,  since 
which  time  its  growth  has  been  steady  and  constant. 
The  Tri-weehly  Publisher  was  merged  into  the  Bulletin 
in  1877-78.  Since  its  beginning  the  paper  has  from 
time  to  time  been  enlarged  from  six  columns  to  nine. 
At  the  present  time  its  certified  circulation  is  stated 
at  over  2500  copies  per  diem,  while  the  weekly  prints 
over  3000.      The  paper  has  always  been  Republican. 

January  7, 1837,  the  Essex  Oazette  being  then  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  SpofFord  and  John  H.  Harris,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  original  one — Haverhill  Oazette. 
December  28, 1838,  Mr.  Harris  became  associate  editor 
as  well  as  proprietor  and  publisher.  July  5,  1839,  he 
bought  the  interest  of  Dr.  Spotford,  who  retired.  May 
1,  1840,  Mr.  Harris  sold  the  establishment  to  Wm.  E. 
P.  Kodgers,  who  edited  and  published  the  paper  till 
October  1,  1843,  when  he  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Frothingham.  It  was  successively  Whig 
and  Republican.  About  the  year  1854,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hill  became  a  contributer  to  the  Gazette,  so  remain- 
ing through  clie  Fremont  and  Lincoln  campaigns.  In 
1869,  Mr.  Frothingham  sold  the  paper  to  Alfred  Kit- 
ti-edge,  who  changed  it  to  a  .semi-weekly,  continuing 
to  be  its  proi)rietor  and  editor  till  his  death.  May  1, 
1877.  In  the  following  June  it  was  sold  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
Stevens;  and  in  June,  1878,  it  was  changed  from  a 
semi-weekly  to  a  daily  and  a  weekly,  but  it  was  not  a 
success.  The  establishment  was  sold  at  auction, 
April,  1878,  to  Drs.  O.  D.  Cheney  andC.  D.  Hunking 
and  Mr.  Amos  W.  Downing.  In  1879  it  wa-s  sold  to 
Messrs.  Rridgman,  Gay  &  Co.,  who  continued  it  as  a 


morning  daily  and  weekly,  connecting  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  an  evening  edition  in  the  name  of 
The  Telephone.  In  1882  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Howard  and  A.  A.  Hill,  who  soon  enlarged  it 
and  continued  it  as  an  evening  daily  and  weekly  until 
July,  1886,  when  it  was  again  sold  to  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  Publishing  Company — A.  A.  Hill,  publisher 
and  editor,  Seth  C.  Bassett,  business  manager;  with 
Austin  P.  Nichols  as  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  now  continued  as  an  evening  two  edition 
daily,  and  a  weekly.  The  paper  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  but  it  has  to-day  a  larger  circulation 
and  more  widely  extended  influence  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  its  history. 

The  Haverhill  Daily  Laborer  is  published  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  Co-operative  Publishing  Company, 
organized  Septembers,  1884,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
in  shares  of  $500.  President,  Wm.  A.  Robertson  ; 
Manager  and  Editor,  Mr.  M.  E.  Parker.  The  circu- 
lation September  17,  1887,  was  2976  and  was  increas- 
ing.    Its  platform  is  well-known. 

The  Haverhill  papers  were  never  as  well  conducted 
as  now,  and  never  as  enterprising.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  people  of  the  town  do  not  feel  more  local 
pride  in  their  journals.  Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  in  the  past  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  papers  to  excuse  indifl'erence,  but  at  present  the 
leading  papers  seem  to  be  striving  to  deserve  public 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  bene- 
fits a  town  so  much  as  a  good  newspaper. 

The  Haverhill  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
organized  February  7,  1878,  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing "  to  women  full  equality  of  rights,  political 
and  legal,  with  men  ;  and  to  educate  them  for  the  in- 
telligent exercise  of  the  highest  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." The  present  number  of  members  is  about 
•seventy-five. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society,  now  in  active  ope- 
ration for  about  seventy  years,  continues  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Its  membership  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  Its  income  is  derived  from  rent,  interest 
on  bequests,  annual  donations  from  friends,  collection 
at  the  anniversary  and  membership  dues.  It  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  and  deserved  the  public  confidence. 

The  Old  Ladies'  Home  is  a  charity  which  has  won 
its  way  very  modestly  and  unobtrusively.  As  far 
back  as  185(5  the  sum  of  $100,  net  result  of  a  levee 
held  in  aid  of  the  poor,  was  put  in  savings  bank  as 
the  beginning  of  a  fund.  A  society  was  duly  incor- 
porated as  the  Haverhill  Charitable  Society.  Mrs. 
Stephen  Minot  framed  the  constitution.  The  original 
memliers  numl)ered  forty-two,  afterwards  increased  to 
two  hundred.  Funds  were  accumulated  by  the  yearly 
dues  of  members,  an  annual  entertainment  and  occa- 
sional lectures. 

March  6,  18.")8,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion so  that  instead  of  raising  funds  to  aid  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  the  object  of  the  society  should  be  that  of 
providing  a  home  for  aged  indigent  women  of  Haver- 
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hill,  and  afterwards  the  name  wiis  duuiged  to  tiie  Old 
Ladies'  Home  Asisociatioii. 

For  years  funds  were  ohtairied  by  a  May  Pair.  In 
1874  the  association  bought  a  suitable  lot  of  land  on 
Main  Street,  and  in  187(!  built  a  home  at  a  coat  of 
about  *lll,(»00.  It  was  dedicated  October  IS,  l,S7i;. 
Seven  inmates  were  received  the  first  year,  twenty-one 
up  to  the  present  time  ;  eight  have  died. 

The  property  of  the  association  was  reported  May 
I.  lS87,at  §:i>i,Oi;o.ll,  e\cliisive  of  the  Home.  Presi- 
dciit  for  ISS7,  .Mrs.  .bdiu  Crowcll ;  Secretary,  .Mrs. 
.[ones  Fraiikle.  F..\cellent  reports  are  heard  of  the 
L"iod  management  of  the  Home  and  the  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 

.\  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Elizabeth  Home 
liir  destitute  children  is  given  elsewhere.  The  society 
iias  .$13,381.71  invested  in  nicirtgages  and  savings 
l':uik,  the  Elizabeth  Home,  a  house  on  Pond  Street 
:aid  one  on  Sixth  Street.  In  ISS.J  its  receipts  were 
-1>;:J8.23,  its  expenditures  slS7iJ.3il,  leaving  a  <le- 
liciency  of  ^'oS.lfJ.  In  1S87  the  deficiency  was  >=l;)(l.43. 
I'liose  who  were  at  the  annual  levee  of  the  society  in 
1  >87  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  happy,  contented 
r.iics  of  the  cliildren,  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the 
I  lome,  and  the  apparent  excellent  management  of  the 
executive  committee  and  resident  officers.  There  are 
ninety-one  life  members  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  annual. 

February  l.'!,  1s8l',  the  city  of  1  laverhill  accepted 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  city  to  erect 
and  maintain  a  hospital,  to  receive  donations  therefor, 
and  to  elect  a  l)oard  of  trustees  for  its  management. 
Under  thd  will  of  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  the  trustees  ol 
his  estate  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
hospital  the  sum  of  $.5<i,()oo  and  an  estate  on  Kent 
Street.  The  latter  not  being  considered  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  hospital,  the  trustees  were  author- 
ized by  a  decree  of  the  Sujirenu'  .ludicial  Court  to  sell 
that  land  upon  certain  conditions  to  fulfill  the  trust. 
The  trustees  were  takingsteps  to  that  end  when  .lames 
H.  Carleton,  Esq.,  tendered  them  for  their  purposes 
the  estate  known  as  Midlakc  Farm  on  Renoza  .V ve- 
nue, consisting  of  a  fine  house  with  suitable  build- 
ings and  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  all  being  en- 
tirely eligible.  The  trustees  were  tlius  enabled  to  fit 
up  a  cottage  hospital,  regarded  as  suliieieiit  for  tiie 
needs  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

The  house,  remodeled  and  supplied  with  uilinirable 
equipments,  was  dedicated  to  it.s  work  Thursday,  De- 
cember 29,  1887.  Manydonations  were  made  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  to  supply  whatever  was  needed  fi)r 
the  beneficent  charity.  Within  less  than  a  week  a  ter- 
rible railway  accident  at  Bradford  more  than  taxed 
the  entire  resources  of  the  new  hospital,  caming  uni- 
versal congratulation  that  it  was  in  readiness  with  its 
appliances  to  alleviate  suffering. 

This  was  not  the  first  important  gift  of  .Mr.  Hale  to 
the  city.  January  29, 1873,  he  addressed  the  mayor  and 
City  Council,  proposing  to  found  a  [)ublic  library  and 


convey  a  specific  lot  of  land  mi  Summer  Street  for  the 
site  of  it,  with  ^30,00(1  in  money,  piovided  an  equal  sum 
of  money  should  be  raised  and  ]>aid  to  the  trustees  to  be 
appointed  within  six  months,  and  that  the  cilyshould 
bear  the  current  expenses  of  the  library,  'flie  con- 
ditions were  accepted  and  the  money  raised.  A  board 
of  trustees  was  elected,  with  Jlr.  Hale  at  the  head. 
The  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $-19,0-13.32, and 
is,  on  tlie  whole,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  was 
dedicated  Novemlier  11,  1875,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. ^Ir,  Hale  thereafter  gave  liberally  to  the  insti- 
tution in  money,  books  and  works  of  art,  and  l)y  bis 
will  .■rri(l,000  as  a  fund,  the  income  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  a  similar  amuutit,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  maintenance. 

On  .January  1,  1888,  the  fund  remained  unimpaired, 
whilst  the  total  number  ol'  volumes  reached  nearly 
4r),()()U.  Edward  (.'ajien,  the  librarian  in  charge  from 
the  beginning,  places  all  frequenters  of  the  library 
under  per.sonal  obligations  to  him  by  bis  thoughtful- 
ness  and  care,  and  the  number  availing  themselves  of 
its  privileges  must  be  constantly  increasing. 

The  Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company  was  one  of  the 
earlie.st  organized  in  the  country — in  18il2.  The 
source  of  supply  was  Kound  I'ond.  The  conduits 
employed  were  wooden  logs  of  four-inch  bore.  These 
primitive  pipes  met  for  many  years  the  demand  for 
water,  but  the  great  pressure  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  bill  from  the  Pond  to  Water  Street  caused 
frequent  breaks  in  them;  so  many  and  expensive  re- 
pairs were  required  eacdi  year  as  largely  to  absorb  the 
receipts.  In  1842  the  company  I)egan  replacing  the 
wood  with  iron  pipes.  These  giving  a  surer  supply, 
the  water-takers  rapidly  increased.  In  185ti  the  mill 
rights  to  draw  down  the  waters  of  Plug  Pond  were 
purchased.  Eleven  years  later  ap[dication  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  increased  powers,  which  were 
granted  by  tlie  act  of  18H7,  as  well  as  the  right  to  take 
and  use  the  waters  of  Plug  and  Kenoza  Ponds  in 
addition  to  Kound  Pond.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Plug  Pond  was  connected  with  the  company's  service. 
Ilitlierto  the  supply  h.ad  been  wholly  by  gravitation, 
but  as  building  was  rapidly  going  fin-ward  towards 
the  highlands  about  the  ponds,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  reservoir  and  pumping  engines  to  raise 
water  for  this  section.  In  1879,  this  high  service  was 
com]deleil.  The  same  year  the  Silver  Hill  .Vqneduct, 
a  small  plant  supplying  a  few  families  on  the  west 
siile  from  springs,  was  ab.sorbed. 

Four  years  later  application  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  right  to  take  and  use  Crystal  Lake,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was  granted  in  188(1. 
The  comjiany  now  has  a  model  aque<lnct,  surpassed 
by  none  for  the  purity  of  water  and  abundance  of 
supply.  The  sources  of  supply  are  all  fe<l  by  springs, 
and  are  uncontaminated  by  any  polluted  streams  flow- 
ing into  them.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  pipes  and 
water-gates,  the  service  is  .so  sub-divided  that  it  is 
practically  three  aqueducts,  either  of  which  in  emer- 
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gency  can  temporarily  supply  the  city,  or  the  three 
can  be  united.  At  present  the  company  has  thirty- 
two  miles  of  street  mains.  All  its  departments  are 
splendidly  equipped,  and  its  capacity  is  ample  to  sup- 
ply abundant  water  for  a  city  many  times  larger  than 
the  Haverhill  of  to-day. 

In  a  cotemporary  diary  is  the  following  entry: 
"Haverhill  Aqueduct  liuilt  summer  1803  by  Mr. 
Moses  Bricket." 

We  have  observed  that  in  Ihe  early  history  of  the 
town  the  waters  (d'  Plug  Pond,  flowing  through  Mill 
Brook,  were  largely  used  as  the  source  of  water-power. 
This  continutd  down  to  a  comparatively  late  day. 
The  Upper  Mill,  as  it  was  called,  was  built  by  William 
White,  father  of  .Tames  D.  White,  in  1810.  He  sold 
it  to  Col.  John  Woodman.  It  then  fell  into  the  handi- 
of  the  Savings  Bank,  from  which  Samuel  and  James 
D.  White  bought  it  in  September,  1846.  About  185t; 
they  sold  their  rights,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Aqueduct 
Company,  who  sold  the  land  to  Linwood  Cemetery, 
thus  extinguishing  Mill  Brook,  with  its  traditions  ol 
mills  and  manufactures,  and  the  occult  meaning  ol 
Plug  Pond. 

There  was  foimerly  a  pond  at  the  foot  of  Mill 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Water.  A  tannery  was 
carried  on  there  by  Col.  Woodman. 

The  Haverhill  Gas-Light  Comiiany  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  12,  1853. 
The  return  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  shows 
total  sales  of  gas  3(i,024,700  cubic  feet,  or  an  average 
of  98,G97  feet  per  day.  The  charge  to  consumers 
was  $1.80  per  PtOO  feet.  The  company  supplied  31!i 
street  lamps,  burning  an  average  of  six  hours  per 
night,  at  the  price  of  five  cents  per  night  for  each 
lamp.  December  15,  1887,  the  price  of  gas  to  con- 
sumers was  reduced  to  $1.70  per  1000  feet,  with  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  cents  for  payment  before  the  10th  o( 
each  month.  The  company  at  the  latter  day  sup- 
plied 217  street  lamps,  burning  on  an  average  eight 
hours  per  night,  at  a  price  of  Gj  cents  per  lamp  per 
night  (about  119  having  been  displaced  by  electric 
light). 

November  1,  1887,  the  amount  of  deposit  in  Haver- 
hill Savings  Bank  was  $4,355,745.  The  amount  of  de- 
posit in  the  City  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  was$8G(),t>29. 

The  Haverhill  Co-operative  Savings  Bank  made 
its  ninth  annual  report  November  I,  188G.  The  bank 
was  chartered  August  21),  1877,  and  began  l)Usiness 
September  3,  1877.  The  shares  earned  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  the  previous  year  (1885),  and 
the  same  was  pa.ssed  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders. 
The  secretary,  J.  A.  Page,  wrote  some  little  time 
siDce:  "The  Haverhill  Co-operative  Savings  Bank 
was  the  second  to  receive  a  charter,  and  has  been  very 
successful  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  It 
has  at  present  about  six  hundred  shareholders.  In 
1882  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  only  .■?30,000.  Now 
they  are  very  near  $100,000,  nearly  all  invested  in 
dwelliug-houseaof  moderate  cost.     The  borrowers  are 


generally  persons  of  small  or  moderate  incomes,  who 
could  not  otherwise  build  houses  and  pay  for  them. 
The  demands  for  loans  is  constant  and  increasing. 

"  A  second  co-operative  bank  has  just  started  in 
Haverhill.     Our  bank  has  sustained  no  losses.'' 

December  7,  1787,  the  capital  stock  of  the  National 
Banks  in  Haverhill  was  as  follows:  First  National 
$300,00(1;  Haverhill  National,  $200,000;  Essex 
National,  $100,000;  Merrimack  National,  .$240,000  ; 
Second  National,  $150,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  Haverhill  and  Grove- 
land  Street  Railway  was  built  from  the  Boston  and 
Maine  station  in  Haverhill  to  the  Groveland  end  of 
Groveland  Bridge,  three  miles,  and  was  equipped  with 
four  cars  and  eight  horses,  carrying  daily  about  four 
hundred  passengers.     Its  capital  stock  was  $24,(100. 

In  September,  1884,  it  was  extended  one  mile  in 
Groveland  to  Savaryville,  and  its  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $32.0(X).  In  the  summer  of  188(!  it  was 
extended  from  Savaryville  to  West  Newbury,  Haver- 
hill to  Bradford,  and  in  various  parts  of  Haverhill, 
increasing  its  tracks  to  about  fourteen  miles.  The 
company  now  run  thirty-eight  cars  and  one  hundred 
and  live  horses,  and  carry  daily  about  twenty-five 
hundred  people.     The  capital  seock  is  $1-14,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  woid 
and  fur  hats  in  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  is  stated  by  a 
competent  authority  to  be  $500,000  ;  employing  some 
400  persons ;  and  manufacturing  daily  between  four  and 
five  hundred  dozen.  The  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction is  stated  at  from  $850,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Stevens  &  Co.,  at  their  Haverhill  mill,  have  ten  sets 
wo(den  machinery ;  their  product  is  800,000  yards  a 
year  of  ladies'  dress  goods.  They  consume  500,000 
jiounds  of  wool ;  employ  159  hands;  and  their  pay- 
roll is  $5000  per  month. 

This  mill  is  the  successor  of  mills  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  Hales  upon  the  same  spot  at  Little  River. 
Ezekiel  Hale  first  made  cotton  goods  there  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  1804,  he  established 
a  woolen  factory  there.  His  son,  Ezekiel,  succeeded 
him,  and  in  due  course,  his  son,  the  late  E.  J.  M.  Hale, 
became  associated  with  him. 

We  may  remark  that  the  early  tra<les  or  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  the  town,  and  to  which  it  gave 
some  encouragement,  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
permanent  foothold.  The  rum  distilleries,  the  growth 
of  which  here,  at  one  time  excited  theanimadveision 
of  Boston,  long  since  disappeared,  partly,  at  least, 
owing  to  an  awakened  moral  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
Ship-building  is  gone.  The  hat  and  the  shoe  manu- 
facture, which  struggled  up  of  themselves,  alone  seem 
to  have  had  sufficient  vitality  to  survive  competition. 

Chase  thinks  hats  were  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able extent  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  believes  that 
Jonathan  Webster  may  have  made  hats  as  early  as 
1747.  The  .\ppletons,  for  several  generations,  canied 
on  the  business  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Mechanics'  Court. 
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( >ne  liiidil  hail  a  shop  a  long  time  before  ISdo,  uvkI 
eolith  of  the  City  Hall.  Nathan  Webster,  who 
li':nTieJ  the  traile  of  his  brother.  Jonathan,  who  h.-i<i 
li'iiined  it  of  Stephen  ^Vebster,  carried  on  the  business 
"11  quite  a  respeelable  seale,  in  IS1.'>,  at  the  soutlieast 
iciriier  of  Moore  and  Water.  .\t  lirst,  it  is  true,  he 
"Illy  had  two  apprentices,  but  afterwards  he  employed 
^i\  to  eight,  with  more  than  twenty  journeymen  and 
twenty  girls.  In  is:;.')  Nathan  \\'elisti'r  went  into 
p:irtnership  with  his  brother  havid,  wlio  had  also 
iiianufaetured  siiiee  ls|S. 

Lsaae  How,  limther  of  David  How,  was  the  first  hat 
manufacturer  in  lln'  West  Parish,  near  the  fodt  of 
Scotland  Hill.  His  sons,  I'hineas  and  lsaae,  carried 
on  the  business  quite  largely  for  many  years.  Phineas 
had  a  hat  factory  at  the  outlet  of  Creek  I'ond.  Isaac 
How,  .Ir.,  about  ls:;.'>,  made  forty  to  tifty  do/.en  per 
day. 

In  1.S3II  ;!1  Mirick  wrote  that  hats  were  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Isaac  How's  son-indaw,.Iohn  -Vyer,  learned 
the  trade  and  carried  on  Imsiness  for  himself,  near 
(ireenleaf's  ("'orner.  His  son-indaw,  Jonathan  Crow- 
ell,  succeeded  him  in  business  finally  at  .Vyer's  vil- 
lage, to  which  John  Ayer  had  removed.  Crowell 
continued  the  business  for  more  than  forty  years,  till 
he  died  in  ISijf).  He  w;is  then  m.anufactiiriiig,  under 
the  style  of  .lonathan  Crowell  &  Co.,  about  eight  hun- 
dred dozen  hats  a  month,  worth  about  six  dollars  and 
a  half  ])er  dozen,  and  employing  about  fifty  persona. 

In  l.siid  there  were  several  firms  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  at  Ayer's  village.  Isaac  How  and  others  in 
the  West  Parish  formerly  made  wool  hats,  which  they 
carried  for  sale  to  Boston,  Salem  and  other  places, 
on  horseback  or  in  boxes  slung  below  the  axles 
of  a  pair  of  wheels  with  shafts  attached.  Ladd, 
Appleton  and  Marsh,  in  the  main  village,  made 
hats  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  and  ordinary  hat»< 
of  the  raccoon  and  niuskrat.  The  best  fur  hats  would 
cost  about  seven  dollars.  A  man  bought  one  when 
he  got  married  and  expected  it  to  last  him  the  re- 
mainder of  liis  life.  'I'hen  there  were  cotton-plush 
hats  with  pasteboard  bodies,  and  "napped"  hats. 
Finally  the  Hows  and  iMilchells  moved  into 
the  village  of  1  laverbill,  where  ( ireenough,  Cook  &(-'o. 
had  begun  manufacturing  about  ISIiO.  Others  followed 
and  gradually  the  business  died  out  at  Ayer's  village 
and  in  the  West  Parish.  The  Haverhill  Hat  Com- 
pany and  William  P..  Tliom  .^  Co.  have  carried  on  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  for  a  long  time.  The  busi- 
ne.ss  is  very  active  in  town  at  present. 

The  last  vessels  built  in  the  town  were  by  .lohn  ( '. 
Tilton,  iti  his  yard  on  River  .^treet,  above  the  rail- 
road bridge.  The  keels  were  laid  in  IS".^,  and  the 
vessels  launched  in  ISTo.  They  were  the  "  Lucy  .lane  " 
and  "  Kliza  .\nn." 

Chase  says  the  first  shoemaker  in  town  was  Andrew 
Greeley  ;  but  he  mentions  no  fact  to  sustain  the  as- 
sertion, which  he  must  base  upon  tradition,  though  he 


does  not  even  i«ay  that.  Other  writers  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say,  by  way  of  joke  aii<l  otherwise, 
because  the  town  would  not  admit  William  Thomp- 
son and  Peter  I'atie  tn  settle  and  become  freemen.  Of 
course  the  fact  of  their  being  shoemakers  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  exclusion,  but  the  fear  that  they  would 
become  paupers.  They  had  no  pro()erty,  and  were 
thought  to  be  "  tramp  "  shoemakers.  It  is  possible 
the  fathers  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
shoemakers  so  directly  as  blacksniilhs  or  mill- 
wrights. The  latter  were  obliged  to  have  a  plant. 
The  shoemakers  could  "whip  the  stump,"  viz.,  go 
.■iround  from  farm-iioiise  to  farm-house,  with  their  kit, 
and  stop  long  enough  to  make  uji  the  boys'  shoes  for 
a  year  to  come.  They  were  rovers  like  .fohn  Keezar, 
coming  home  from  a  cobbling  sojourn  in  .\mesbury, 
at  dawn  on  that  mild  Sunday  morning  when  the 
French  and  Indians  swooped  down. 

The  farmer,  too,  in  the  beginning,  made  his  own  shoes 
or  certainly  mended  them.  He  kept  his  own  little  bits 
of  leather  and  was  a  jack  at  all  trades.  A  few  years 
ago  a  very  rich  farmer  died  at  a  great  age  in  another 
town  of  the  State,  who  had  never  worn  shoes  not  of  his 
own  making ;  he  bore  a  well-known  colonial  name  and 
had  always  lived  after  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  (iradu- 
ally  the  tramping  cobblers  settled  down  and  had  shops 
and  kept  a  little  leather,  ''  living  like  other  folks." 
Then  the  traders  and  all  the  people  carried  on 
liusiness  by  barter.  The  traders  took  calf-skins  and 
others  ;  what  so  easy  as  to  sell  these  to  the  shoemaker, 
taking  pay  in  shoes?  and  when  he  made  a  quantity  he 
would  take  his  pay  "  out  of  the  shop ;  "  it  was  an  en- 
largement of  trade.  In  this  way,  Moses  (rale  came 
to  advertise  in  August,  IT'.*"),  that  he  had  "several 
thousand  "  fresh  and  dry  hides  which  he  would  ex- 
change for  shoes,  giving  credit  for  the  hides  till  the 
shoes  could  be  made.  The  shop-keeper  could  sell  a 
few  from  his  own  place  of  business,  and  send  a  few  to 
S.tlem  ajid  Boston  ;  but  how  to  find  a  channel  to  ship  ofT 
more  ?  Moses  and  James  Atwooil  kept  a  store  and 
took  in  shoes.  During  the  War  of  IS] 2  they  sent  a 
wagon-load  of  shoes  to  Philadelphia  and  found  it 
|)aid  very  well.  Chase  says  Mr.  Atwood  afterwards 
removed  to  Philadel[>hia  and  started  the  first  whole- 
snio  shoe  house  there.  Later,  others  followed  and 
made  money,  and  others  went  to  other  cities  and  did 
tne  like.  Some  have  it  that  David  How  made  the 
first  foreign  venture.  If  there  was  anything  left  in 
him  of  the  unlicensed  sutler  of  177(!,  it  would  not 
take  him  long  to  discover  that  there  was  money  in  it. 

.\roet  M.  Hatch  was  in  the  shoe  business  here  in 
\s\2.  He  had  married  a  sister  of  Paul  Spollbrd,  of 
( ieorgi'town.  The  two  went  up  to  Salem,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  began  to  make  shoes.  After  a  year,  or 
about  1SI7,  they  came  back  to  Haverhill,  ami  manu- 
factured as  Hatch  it  Spod'ord,  in  the  Bannister 
Block. 

The  town  got  into  ladies'  foot-wear  trade  early.  In 
1814,  Chase  &  Cogswell  sold  "ladies'  black  morocco 
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shoes,  with  heels ;  ladies'  colored  morocco  shoes,  with 
heels  ;  and  ladies'  colored  and  black  sandals,  with 
heels."  Amos  Chase  sold  roan  ties  in  1810,  made  by 
himself. 

Phineas  Webster  is  considered  to  have  been  about 
the  first  to  manufacture  shoes  by  the  wholesale  and 
do  nothing  else.  This  was  not  far  from  1815.  At 
first  he  exchanged  his  shoes  with  Danvers  tanners 
and  curriers  for  morocco  and  leather.  They  packed 
them  in  boxes,  barrels,  tea-chests,  hogsheads,  and 
shipped  them  on  the  little  coasting  vessels  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  produce.  Arrived  there,  where  the  people  soon 
learned  the  kind  of  goods  brought,  the  skipper  would 
hoist  up  a  barrel  of  shoes  and  dicker  them  off.  If  he 
were  a  "dretful  smart  Yankee,"  he  soon,  doubtless, 
discovered  some  local  trader  whom  he  made  hisagent. 
Distribution  was  the  great  problem. 

Samuel  t'hase  began  to  manufacture  here  about 
1815;  Warner  Whittier,  at  least  as  early  as  1818, 
manufactured  extensively  and  was  followed  in  the 
business  by  his  son,  the  present  Warner  R.  Whittier. 

Thomas  Tileston,  the  printer,  as  we  have  said,  went 
to  New  York  as  early  as  1818,  where,  in  connection 
with  Paul  Spoflbrd,  he  started  a  commission  business, 
and  received  consignments  of  Haverhill-made  boots 
and  shoes.  It  put  them  in  the  way  of  fortune  and 
was  of  great  value  to  the  Haverhill  makers.  Thirty 
years  after,  SpofTord  &  Tileston  sent  out  into  the 
West  young  men  whom  they  had  educated  in  business 
and  who  made  fortunes  in  their  turn  by  selling  Hav- 
erhill shoes,  and  engaging  themselves  as  pioneers  of 
manufiicturingin  that  then  new  region. 

In    1817  it  is  said  there  were  prolialjly  two  hundred  \ 
slioemakers  in  town.     Daniel  Hobson,  in  1828,  made 
"  Hobson's  pumps.'' 

In  March,  1832,  there  were  twenty-eight  shoe  man- 
ufacturers in  the  town,  of  whom  at  least  sixteen  kept 
"  English  and  West  India  goods."  There  was  profit 
on  those,  if  not  on  the  shoes — probably  on  both. 

Jesse  Harding  was  the  first  morocco  dresser  in  the 
town. 

iMirick  says   that  in   18.30  a  few  houses  mauufac-  j 
tured    over  one   million   dollars.     He  adds  that  the  ' 
combs  manufactured    in   1831    would   exceed    thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  employed  about  one  hundred 
persons. 

Leather  gloves  had  l)een  made  quite  extensively  a 
few  years  before,  and  about  thirty  had  been  employed 
in  making  plated  ware  for  saddles.  The  first 
"turned"  shoes  were  made  by  a  Philadelphia 
"tramping  jour.,"  who  worked  long  enough  in  Chaides- 
town  for  James  Gardner,  of  Bradford,  to  give  other 
people  facilities  of  finding  out  the  art,  which  made 
a  great  sensation  in  the  trade. 

liufus  Slocomb  began  to  run  a  two-horse  "  bag- 
gage waggon  "  in  ISIS,  between  Haverhill  and  Boston, 
to  carry  freight.  One  of  the  writers  says  that  the 
tythingmen,  stopping  him  for  driving  on  the  Sabbath 


(and  there  was  indeed  a  great  crusade  on  that  subject 
at  this  time  and  many  county  meetings),  asked  him 
what  his  name  was.  "  Jly  name,"  said  Rufus,  "  is 
Slowcomb  and  fast-go,''  and  with  that,  whipping  U]i 
his  horses,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He  did 
not  use  horses  altogether,  however.  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  1836  he  had  full  loads  out  of  town  for 
forty-one  horses  and  eight  oxen.  In  that  year  he 
made  one  hundred  and  fourteen  trips,  carrying  26,- 
955  cases  shoes. 

In  March,  1837,  there  were  forty-two  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  fourteen  tanners  and  leather  dealers. 
But  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  was  a  disastrous 
lilow  to  the  shoe  interest,  from  which  it  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Clalifornia. 

In  1857,  there  were  more  than  ninety  .shoe  manu- 
factories, eighty-two  of  which  were  located  in  the 
central  village.  Besides,  there  were  eighteen  inuer- 
so'e  and  stifl'ening  manufactories.  In  1859  the  num- 
ber of  manufactories  in  the  village  was  ninety.  In 
1860,  the  assessors  returned  ninety-eight  shoe  factor- 
ies, and  two  boot  and  shoe;  of  these,  nine  were  at 
Ayer's  village. 

Not  counting  those  carried  in  pa.ssenger  trains,  the 
books  of  the  (Boston  and  Maine  show  that  in  1860  it 
carried  67,856  cases  by  freight  train  ;  93,856  cases 
was  the  estimate  for  the  total  shipment  of  that  year, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  .$3,754,240.  In 
1875  there  were  not  far  from  150,000  cases.  The 
arrest  of  trade  and  collapse  of  Southern  credit,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  prostrated  many  old  manufac- 
turers. 

The  only  general  strike  ever  occurring  here  was  in 
1860,  of  about  six  hundred  operators,  but  it  did  not 
continue  long. 

The  first  steam  mill  was  built  by  David  P.  Harmim 
and  Sewell  E.  Jewett,  located  near  the  line  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

After  enterprising  young  men  began  to  go  West  as 
jobbers  of  shoes,  they  speedily  demanded  to  have 
their  shoes  sent  to  them  in  better  shape — that  is, 
sorted  and  sized — and  that  was  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  distribution  which  the  Haverhill  manufacturers 
had  to  learn  and  did  learn. 

As  early  as  1843,  they  made  a  speciality  of  slippers, 
mostly  heelless  and  made  by  hand  ;  also,  of  pumps, 
very  popular  in  the  South.  In  1855  fancy-colored 
shoes  were  in  demand.  From  1858  on,  Haverhill  h:i.s 
annually  made  millions  of  pairs  of  fancy  heeled  slip- 
pers, low-cut  shoes  and  ladies'  boots. 

"  Previous  to  1857  the  uppers  were  stitched  by 
hand — mostly  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
country  shoemakers — and  at  their  homes.  But  in 
that  year  the  Singer  sewing-machine  was  introduce! 
into  Haverhill.  The  first  cost  four  hundred  dollars 
and  was  used  in  the  shop  of  Moses  How." 

In  1859  came  the  Blake  sewing-machine,  improved 
by  McKay.  "  At  last,  ten  machines  were  pronounced 
good  and  sent  out.     Nine  of  these  were  moderately 
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successful,  ami  of  these  nine,  Mr.  Mose^  How,  of 
Haverhill,  had  one,  the  first  broU};ht  to  this  [ilace." 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  machinery,  Haver- 
hill was  known  almost  exclusively  l>y  its  lii^ht  goods, 
women's  shoes,  and  men's  and  women's  slippers. 

January,  1S,S7,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy 
shoe  manufacturing  houses  in  Haverhill. 

Haverhill  is  one  of  the  eleven  cities  in  the  United 
States  producing  to  the  value  of  ^:!,I)0(p,000  and  up- 
wards of  hoots  and  shoes. 

Connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  this  town  in  1S87,  there  were — shoe  con- 
tractors, 11  ;  shoe  crimping,  1  ;  findings  and  suj>i)lics, 
'• :  manufacturers,  liit! ;  shoe  nail  and  tack  makers,  2; 

IOC  pattern  makers,  (>;  slioe  stitchers,  .'58;  shoe  stock 
[■repared),  '2;  shoe  tool  nianufu'turers,  H;  slipper  and 
~iioe  trimmings,  (j;  >olcs,  tops  and  stilfenings,  42; 
paper  box  manufacturers,  4  ;  cut  sole  leather,  4;  heel 
•  'iitractors,  27;  heel  manufacturers,  3(1;  leather  board, 
-:  leather  dealers,  12;  leather  remnants,  2;  machine 
I 'Ut ton-hole  makers,  (1  j  machines  (boots  and  shoes),  14; 
blocking  edges,  1. 

''  In  the  shoe  factory,"  observes  Colonel  Carroll  I). 
Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  factory  system  of  the 
I'nited  States,  "is  to  be  seen  the  perfect  adaptation 
"f  the  manufacture  of  goods,  by  perfect,  harmonious 
processes." 

( )ne  or  two  things  seem  to  be  admitted  about  the 
^hoe  business  of  Haverhill  ■'  in  the  trade  " — first,  that 
in  the  classes  of  goods  she  chooses  to  produce  and  put 
upon  the  market,  she  is  unsurpassed  for  taste  and  fin- 
ish ;  second,  that  in  Washington  and  adjoining  streets 
^lic  has  the  finest  shoe  (piarter  and  factories  to  be 
f  ■nnd  in  the  country. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  the  city  for  1S.S2  was 
158,442  cases;  18S:i,  1!I4,S74;  1884,  194,701;  1X8."), 
22i;,3.58;  lS8i!,  232,217;  1887,  228,2(i9.  Falling  off 
for  1887,  3040  cases;  but,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
packing,  it  is  more  seeming  than  real. 

When,  April  19,  18(;i,  the  Hale  Guards,  Company 
O,  Captain  C.  P.  Slcsser,  were  hastily  summoned  to  go 
to  the  front,  as  they  had  already  pledged  themselves 
to  do,  they  were  escorted  to  the  common  and  to  the 
station  by  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Haver- 
hill Light  Infantry.  Conjpany  (I  was  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  one  Haverhill  man,  lliram 
S.  Collins,  was  killed;  James  A.  Shaw  wns  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time. 

May  2d,  a  meeting  wascallcil  at  .Music  Hall,  to  make 
provision  for  the  families  of  volunteers.  A  resolution 
offered  by  Him.  Alfred  Kittredge,  proposing  to  raise 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  families  of  volunteers, 
was  passed,  and  Alfred  Kittredge,  .1.  15.  Swett,  Levi 
Taylor  and  seven  others,  v/ere  ajipointed  a  committee 
to  provide  for  them.  Other  appropriate  rc-oluliims 
were  adopted. 

April  22, 1861,  the  lailies  organized  a  Ivelief  .Society 
in  the  cha[)el  of  the  North  Congregational  Church. 
May  'M  it  adopted  articles  of  iissociation,  and  took  the 
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name  of  the  "Soldiers' Kelief  Society  of  Haverhill 
and  Bradford."  In  this  work  the  ladies  of  the  par- 
ishes and  Ayer's  village  joined  with  hearty  good- 
will. .Mrs.  E.  1'.  Hill  held  the  position  of  president 
until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  .Mrs.  Daniel  llar- 
riman  became  her  successor. 

The  first  work  of  the  society  was,  to  supply  clothing 
and  comforts  to  the  families  of  the  volunteers.  First, 
were  the  Hale  Guards,  Captain  C.  1*.  Messcr;  ne.xt, 
Company  I),  Captain  .V.J.  How;  Coni]>any  F.,  cap- 
tain Luther  Day;  Company  K,  (^'aptain  JlcXamara. 
Tliey  supplied  Captain  Day's  cmnpany  with  a  full 
uniform,  and  two  other  companies  with  an  undress 
uniform. 

After  Antiefam,  succor  was  extended  to  Company 
G,  Captain  Gibson  ;  ahso  to  Companies  "  F  "  and  "  G  " 
of  the  Fiftieth.  Captains  Samuel  W.  Duncan  and  Geo. 
W.  Edwards;  to  C.iptain  E.  F.  Tompkins'  company, 
of  the  Seventeenth,  and  Captain  15oynton's,  of  the  Six- 
tieth. Contributions  were  made  to  the  "Sanitary 
Commission;"  the  New  England  Rooms,  New  York  ; 
the  Cooper  Shop  Hospital,  PhilaJelphia ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Soldiers'  Relief  Society,  at  Washington. 

In  18ii2  bounties  were  voted. 

Early  in  July,  1S()2,  intelligence  was  receiveil  of  the 
death  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  before  Rich- 
mond. The  town  adopted  resolutions,  and  requested 
his  battle  sword  to  be  placed  near  the  speaker's 
.stand,  and  inscribed  the  "  Battle  Sword  of  Henry 
.lacksou  How,  who  fell  in  front  of  Richmond  while 
defending  the  Constitution  and  Flag  of  his  country." 
Major  How  fell  at  the  battle  of  Glendale,  before  Rich- 
mond, June  HO,  181)2.  "  Major  How,"  wrote  General 
Schouler,  "served  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Massacliusetts  Volunteers,  and  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  promising  of  our  young  officers.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  and  was  killed  at  Glendale, 
l)efore  Richmond,  June  30, 18()2,  nobly  facing  the  foe." 

The  subject  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument  was  early 
agitated.  James  H.  Carleton,  .1.  \'.  Smiley,  E.  T 
Ingalls,  O.  H.  Roberts,  J.  1'.  (iilmore,  Alfred  Kitt- 
redge and  E.  P.  Hill,  were  niend)ers  of  the  committee 
upon  the  subject.  On  the  place  of  location,  James  H. 
Duncan,  William  Taggart  and  Caleb  Hersey  were 
tile  committee.  In  March,  18(')8,  a  plan  was  reported, 
to  cost  silODU  for  monument  and  $1000  for  inclosing 
the  same,  which  was  accepted,  and  .lames  II.  Carleton, 
J.  V.  Smiley,  C.  P.  Me.sser,  Henry  T.  Fitt-,  J.  K. 
Jenness  and  D.  Smith  Kimball  were  constituted  the 
building  committee.  A  contract  was  made  with 
Charles  II.  Weeks,  of  Haverhill,  as  sculi)tor  and 
architect. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  names  are  uj)on  the 
monument,  with  room  for  fifty  more.  The  moiuiment 
was  dedicated  July  5,  18(j9,  the  address  being  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  (ieorge  15.  Loring,  of  Salem. 

The  number  of  men  raised  by  Haverhill  was  about 
1300,  giving  a  surplus  of  eighty-five  in  excess  of  all 
claims.      Seventy-three   were   commissioned  officers 
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embracing  six  field  officers,  five  of  whom  were  cred-  |  Thirty-five  business  firms  were  burned  out,  and  the 
ited  to  its  quota  and  one  to  Boston,  as  follows :  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Bartlett,  noticed  elsewhere.  The  other 
five  were,  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Greene,  of  the  First  Heavy 
Artillery;  Colonel  .Tones  Frankle,  of  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy  Artillery  (this  officer  was  captain  in 
First  Heavy  Artillery  Regiment,  major  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment,  and  came  out  of  the  war  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  by  brevet) ;  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Messer,  of  the  Fiftieth  Regiment;  Major  Lutber  Day, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment;  Major  Andrew  Jackson 
How,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  (who  fell  before 
Richmond);  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Splaine,  of 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment. 

The  town  raised  and  expended  to  carry  on  the  war, 
exclusive  of  State  aid,  $118,135.49. 

The  total  amount  raised  and  paid  out  for  State  aid, 
refunded  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  §114,542.24. 

May  15, 1869,  the  town  accepted  the  city  charter, by 
a  vote  of  671  yeas  to  141  nays.  September  1,  1869, 
the  town  accepted  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  unite 
Bradford  with  Haverhill  in  a  city  by  a  vote  of  212 
yeas  to  67  nays.     But  Bradford  voted  no. 

Monday,  January  3,  1870,  Warner  R.  Whittier,  the 
first  mayor-elect,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
by  Alfred  Kiltredge,  justice  of  the  peace. 

David  B.  Jenney  was  unanimously  elected  city 
clerk,  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  every 
successive  election  since  that  time. 

Mayor  Whittier  was  re-elected  in  lS71,and  his  suc- 
cessors have  been:  Levi  Taylor,  in  1872,  who  was 
re-elected  but  resigned  ;  J.  V.  Smiley,  in  1873  and 
1874;  Alpheus  Currier,  in  1875;  Joseph  K.  Jenness, 
in  1876  and  1877;  Nathan  S.  Kimball,  in  1878  and 
1879;  Charles  Shapleigh,  iu  1880  and  1881;  Moses 
How,  in  1882  and  1883;  Calvin  H.  Weeks,  in  1884; 
Joseph  H.  Sheldon,  in  1885;  Calvin  H.  Weeks,  in 
1886;  Joseph  H.Sheldon,  in  1887;  and  George  H. 
Carleton,  in  1888. 

January  22,  1743,  the  house  of  Dr.  H.  Brown,  at 
Holt's  Rocks,  was  burned,  and  his  daughter,  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Currier,  perished. 

Sunday,  April  16,  1775,  an  alarming  fire  swept 
away  all  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  from  the  pres- 
ent Court  Street  to  White's  corner  on  Merrimac 
Street.  Seventeen  buildings  were  burned,  embracing 
a  brick  tavern  owned  by  .John  White,  stores  of  Dea- 
con Joseph  Dodge  and  James  Duncan,  and  a  distillery. 
October,  1827,  the  house  and  barn  of  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton  and  the  barn  of  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  on 
Main,  not  far  from  Court  Street,  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

On  the  morning  of  January  1,  1847,  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Parish  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Sunday  morning,  November  16,  1873,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Washburn  Block,  near  Washington  Sijuare,  ex- 
tending to  the  brick  shoe  manufactories  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  I5y  the  energy  of  the  Fire  Department  and 
with  prompt  aid  from  Lawrence  it  was  at  lastsubdued. 


OSS  was  estimated  at  81.50,000.  Two  men — Mr. 
Amos  Heath,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Amos  George,  of 
Haverhill — lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  save  their 
properly.  This  was  the  most  important  fire  in  the 
annals  of  Haverhill,  until  February  17,  1882,  when, 
just  before  midnight,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden 
block  on  the  north  side  of  Washington  Street.  Valu- 
able aid  was  received  from  Newbury  port  and  Lawrence 
and  the  fire  was  at  last  stayed,  but  not  until  it  had 
destroyed  ))roperty  estim»ted  at  more  than  $1,080,000. 
Joseph  St.  Germain,  a  fireman,  was  killed  by  a  falling 
chimney.  Another  person,  named  Whittier,  was  seri- 
ously injured  and  long  disabled,  but  ultiniately  recov- 
ered. Apprehensions  were  expressed  by  a  few  that  this 
very  serious  disaster  had  so  crippled  the  town  that  it 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  recovering  from  the 
shock.  This,  however,  was  not  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion, which  was  one  of  courage  and  even  buoyancy. 
Business  soon  became  active  again,  and  the  object  of 
the  sufferers  was  to  resume  operations  in  the  old 
localities  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  largely  ac- 
complished before  the  first  anniversary  of  the  fire,  and 
in  a  mo^t  satislactory  manner.  Beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  had  been  erected  in  place  of  those 
de-troyed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  was 
celebrated  by  a  spirited  banquet  at  the  Eagle  House. 
Through  the  exhibition  of  pluck  and  energy  made  by 
the  sufierers,  they  won  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
business  community  of  the  country.  The  fire,  dis- 
tressing as  it  seemed,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  July  4,1876,  the  National 
Centennial  Anniversary  was  observed  with  considera- 
ble display  and  much  enthusiasm.  In  the  afternoon 
a  very  appropriate  and  valuable  oration  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  Crowell  before  the  city  government  and 
the  public  generally,  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  skttch  have  already 
been  over-passed.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  space 
does  not  allow  recapitulation  of  recent  events,  which 
are  apt  to  seem  disproportionately  large,  till  the  lapse 
of  time  has  thrown  them  into  proper  perspective. 
Yet  the  writer  regrets  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  use 
material  placed  at  his  disposal  with  friendly  courtesy. 
He  trusts  not  to  seem  indiffi?reut  to  politeness,  especi- 
ally of  tho-e  who  furnished  valuable  informatidii 
about  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  other  charitable 
and  friendly  organizations  ;  as  Major  How  Post  47, 
<r.  A.  R.  One  word  may  be  pardoned  in  reference 
to  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  past  towards 
elucidating  the  hi.story  of  Haverhill. 

In  1816,  Leverett  Saltoustall,  born  in  Haverhill, 
and  much  attached  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  wrote 
an  excellent  sketch,  which  was  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Histoiical  Society.  It 
is  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  public.  It  w:is 
limited  in  scope,  but  made  an  excellent  beginning. 

In  March,  1830,  John  G.  Whittier,  then  conduct- 
ing the  Esseu:  Gazelle,  and  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
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three,  issued  proposals  to  publisli  a  liislory  o(  Haver- 
hill, in  one  volume  of  two  hundred  p  iges,  iluodeeimo  ; 
]irioe,  eighty-seven  and  one-half  cenls  a  copy.  He 
undoubtedly  found  that  the  saerifice  of  time  and  of 
immey  involved  in  the  sclienie  would  be  too  great, 
:ind  so  abandoned  tlie  project.  He,  however,  with 
characteristic  kindness,  placed  the  material  which  he 
had  collected  at  the  disposal  of  B.  L.  Mirick,  a  young 
man  employed  in  the  store  of  Mr.  John  Dow,  as  clerk, 
who.  in  June,  1S:!1,  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  history 
ot'  the  town.  It  appeared  in  Martdi,  l.s;J2,  at  the 
]>rice  of  one  d  jllar;  although  it  bears  the  marks  of 
li.iste,  it  is  in  the  main  a  spirited  narrative  ami  very 
I  rcilitable  to  the  compiler.  The  style  is  sometimes 
too  llorid.  t'liase's  book  (ISUlJ,  notwithstanding  some 
inaccuracies,  is  a  valuable  one.  lie  was  out  of  health, 
:iiiil  would  doubtless  havccorreeted  certain  errors  him- 
~ilf,  had  he  lived.  His  book  will  always  be  an  indis- 
pensable basis  for  work  in  the  same  direction.  But 
iiwn  histories  re(|uirc  inlinile  patience  about  detail, 
:ia(l  perennial  revising.  Although  .seeming  to  him- 
self to  have  exercised  rea.sonable  caution,  the  writer 
nl'  this  sketch,  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  may  have 
committed  egregious  blunders,  for  which  he  asks  par- 
don in  advance.  K.  V.  Hill,  a  few  years  since,  wrote 
\:iliiable  sketclies  of  this  an<l  neighboring  tow:is. 

The  two  hundred  and  filtieth  anniversary  of  the 
-iiilement  of  Haverhill  will  soon  be  here,  (1.S9U). 
1'  rhapssome  self-sacrificing  person  will  mark  the 
iii-ipicious  occasion  by  acarcful  and  complete  history. 

The  following  is  sulistantially  a  copy  of  the  soldiers' 
ri'.'ord  of  the  town  of  Haverhill,  kcj)!  by  the  town 
'  li-rks,  in  accordance  with  law  ;  corrected  by  com)>ar- 
i--on  with  the  military  records  and  other  sources  ; 

Complete  record  of  the  n.iino  of  ull  the  soldiers  and  olllcers  iu 
the  military  service,  and  of  all  the  .«i'anien  ami  ollu'ers  iu  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  Slates,  from  Havurhill,  durini;  the 
Rehellion,  begun  in  isr.l,  together  with  authentic  facts  relutini; 
to  the  military  or  naval  career  of  each  soldier,  .seaman  anil  otli- 
cer— made  out,  with  additions  from  time  to  time,  in  conlormitv 


itU  the  .statute 
ud  .\pril  J'.l,  isi 


1  of  the 


eallh, 


Mi  March 


,  l8i;:;, 


ted    clerk    .March,   IsU, 


"This  record  comprises  volumes  as  fi^llo 
It  is  commenced  by  the  undersigned  ( 
the  month    of    Decembt-r,    lsr.;t- 
ceased  March  7,  ls61. 

A.  I).  .UgUES. 
CoriES  Ul-  TWO   .VCT.^. 

An  act  to  preserve  a  record  of  our  soldiers  and  ollicers,  ap' 
proved  March  7,  \M.i. 
An  act  in  addition  to  (as  above),  approved  .\pril  2!i,  lst;:i. 

First  corps  enlisted  for  three  months  was  Company  D,  Fifth 
Rc.i;iment,  enlisted  April  10,1861;  mustered  .May  1,  18(U ;  Carlos 
P.  Moiser,  captain. 

LIST   OK    rilUKI-;    MO.NTIls'    ,mi;n'. 
'[■^ser,  Carlos  P.,  capt.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  0,  .'ith  Regt. ;  must, 
out  July  31,1801. 

in,  George  .1.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  April  10,  iscl,  Co.  D,  .Ith  Ilegt. ; 
must,  out  July  ;il,  isf.i. 
nitii,  Daniel  F.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  April  li;,  !,S01,  Co.  1),  .'.th  Regt.. 
mast,  out  July  ;il,  Isoi.  ' 

I'almer,  Charles  II.  P.,  3d  lieut ,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  li,  5th  Regt.; 
must,  out  July  31, 1.S61. 


Salter,  Thomas  T.,  Ith  lieut.,  enl.  April   16,  1m.;1,  i:o.  l>,  :.th  Kegt.  ; 

must,  out  ,luly  31,  isiii. 
Thompson,  John  .1.,  1st  sergt.,  eul.  April  10,  ls>.I,  Co.  I),  .'ith  Itegt.: 

must,  out  July  :U,  l.sol. 
Kd wards,  Ceorgo  W.. -id  sergt ,  enl.  April  10,  l.sol,  Cj.  li,:,lli  liegt.  ; 

nmst.  out  July  :;l,  IsiU. 
Palmer,  James  M  ,  3d  sergt.,  enl.  April  10,  Isfil,  Co.  1),  .^th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  31,  ISOl. 
Mills,  John   F.,  4th  sergt.,  enl.  April  10,  I8ol,  Co.  I),  .:>th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31, 1801. 
Sal rer,  Wni.,  Isl  Corp.,  enl.  April  10,  Isoi.Co.  li,  r.th  Itfgt. ;  must. 

out  July  Sl.l.soi. 
Wallace,  George  \V.,  2d  Corp.,  enl.  April  10,  ISOl,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. : 

must,  out  July  31,  l.sol;  slightly  wocmdod  .at  the  battle  of  Hull 

Run;  seized  and  upheld  the  Hag  with  a  shout  when  color- 
bearer  fell  dead. 
Hoyt,  Van  Huren,  .3d  Corp.,  eul.  April  10,  l.sr.l,  Co.  li.  ."-.th   Ucgt.; 

must,  out  July  31, 1801 ;  il.-M.  Dept.  .May  20  to  July  3,  ISOl. 
llayne.s,  Iianiel  J.,  4th  corp.,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  1),  '>th   Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  31,  isiil. 
Sawyer,  Leonard,  Jr.,  muse,  enl.  .April  lo,  lsi;l,  Co.  1),  .''.th  Regt. ; 

mus'.  out  July  31,  Isi.l. 
Wight,  Orlando  S.,  muse,  and  priv.,  enl.  April  h;,  Isi.l,  (;.>.  D,  0th 

Regf. ;  must,  out  July  31,  ISOl. 

Frinilrs. 

Beckford,  Kben  H.,  enl.  April  li.,  isr.i,  Co.  li,  .^.th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  1S(;1. 
Bowen,  Charles,  enl.  April  10,  ISOl,  Co.  Ii,  .'th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  ISi.I. 
Bromley,  Lyman  P.,  enl.  April  10,  lsi;i,Co.  |i,.ith  Regt.  ;  must,  out 

July  31,  ISOl. 
Bromley,  Orrin  B.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  .•.th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  Isol. 
Uurnham,  Charles,  enl.  April  10,  Isol.Co.  I),  .ith  Regt.;  li.-M.  liept. 

June  1  to  July  3,  lsi;I ;  must,  out  July  31,  IsiU. 
Caswell,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  April  10,  13ia,  Co.  I),. Hh  Regt;  must,  out 

July  31,  isid. 
Coles,  Thomas  J.,  enl.  April  10,  IsiOl,  Co.  li,  .'.th    Kegt.;  mu-t.  out 

July  31,  ISO,!. 
Collms,  lliram  .S.,  eul.  April  10,  Isiil,  ('o.  i>,  5th  Regt.;  kille.l  at 

I'.ull  Run  July  21,  Isol. 
Collins,  Etios,  enl.  April  K^  IsiU,  Co.  D,  olh  Regt. ;  must,  out  July 

:'.l,  isid. 
Colby,  John,  Jr.,  enl.  April  10,  isol,  co.  li,  .'.th  H.-gt. ;  disch.  June 

2,  ISOl,  disability. 
Cook,  Wui.  P.,  eul.  April  10,  Isoi,  Co.  li,  .',th  Kegt.;  disch.  June  2, 

ISOl,  disability. 
Davis,  Stephen  II.,  enl.  April  10,  Isol,  Co.  1>,  .-.th  Kegt.  ;  must,  out 

.luly  31,  isr.i. 
Dawson,  Frank,  enl.  April  10,  UsCl,  Co.  I>,  .'.th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July31,  l.siu. 
Do.lge,  Orrison  .1.,  eul.  April  10,  Isr.i,  Co.  1),  .'.th  Regt. :  must,  out 

July  :;i,  IS..1. 
IMwar.ls,  .Nathl.  .M,  enl.  April  10,  l.sol, Co.  I),,-,th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  :il.  ISOl. 
Kmerson,  Kdward  H.,  enl.  April  10,  Lso.l,  Co.  D,  .oth  K-gt. ;  must. 

out  July  31,  1801. 
Fogg,  lieorge  K.  F..  enl.  April  10,  ls(.l,  Co.  D,  ,5th  Kegt.;  must  out 

.luly  ::i,  Isoi. 
Foster,  George  «.,  enl.  April  10,  Isol,  <;,.  L>,  r.lh  Itegt. ;  mu-t.  out 

.luly  31,  isi-.l. 
Fowler,  Sanuiel  \V.,  enl.  April  10.  bsol,  Oo.  D,  .".th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  isol. 
Frost,  James,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  1),. ith   Kegt.;  must,  out  ,luly 

31,  Isol. 
Gould,  Albert  11,  enl.  April  10,  Isol,  Co.  D,  ,',ili   Regt.;  must,  out 

.luly  31,  180,1. 
Gould,  Royal  D.,  enl.  April  16,  ISIJl,  (.:o.  D,  .-ith  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,l8i-.l. 
Grecnieaf,  Matthew  X.,  eul.  April  10,  Isi.l,  Co.  D,  .ith  Kegl. ;  must. 

out  July  31,  ISOl. 
Gushee,  Franklin  A.,  enl.  A|iril  10,  isol,  Co.  D.  .'.th  Regt.;  must. 

out  .luly  31,  l,!;ol. 
Hatch,  .loshua  J.,  enl.  April  10,   1801,  Co.  U,  flili  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  1861. 
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Hersom,  Greenleaf,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  :!1,  ISOI. 
Holme.s,  Vuriuim  E.,  enl.  .\pril  10, Iwn.Co.  i', .'.111  Regt.:  must,  out 

.Tuly  ai,  KM. 
Jackson,  llirani  11.,  enl.  .Vpril  li>,  LSGl,  Co.  D,  5tli  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Judge,  Charles  W.,  enl.  April  IG,  l.SBI,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  1861. 
Kief,  Thomas,  enl.  April  lii,  ISCI,  Co.  I),  5th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31,  18C.I. 
Kiernan,  Frank  T.,  enl.  April  10,  Isci,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  disch.  June 

2,  ISOI,  disability. 
Knowles,  Charles  K.,  enl.  April  16,1861,  Co.  D,  5th  Kegt.;  must. 

out  July3I,  1S61. 
Livingston,  Murray  V.,  enl.  April  ir,,  IsCl,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1861. 
Meserve,  Kbeuezer,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,1861. 
Mills,  \Vm.  H..  enl.  April  10,  ].s6],Co.  D,  5th  Kegt.;  must,  out  July 

31, 1801. 
Murch,  Charles,  enl.  April  16,  1S61,  Co.  IJ,  .'.th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  IS61. 
Noyes,  Abiel  S,  enl.  April  10,  Isoi,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Osgood,  .loseph  H.,  enl.  April  16,  isol.  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1,S61. 
Parmelee,  Henry  H.,  enl.  April  16,  ISoi,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1861. 
Pecker,  John  B.,eul.  April  16, 18(;1,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,1861. 
Phillips,  Leonard  W.,  enl.  April   16,  Isol,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1861. 
Philbrook,  David  T.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D.oth  Regt.;  must. out 

July  31, 1.861. 
Ray,  Albert  F.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,5th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31, 18C1. 
Richards,  Fitz  J.,  enl.  April  16, 1.S61,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.  ;  must,  out 

July  31,1861. 
Shaw,  James  A.,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  D,  flth   Regt.;  wd.  and 

taken  pris.  at  Bull  Run ;  paroled  and  exchanged  May  27, 1862. 
Shute,Alonzo  M.,  enl.  April  16,  Isol.Co.  D, 5ih  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Smith,  Henry  J.,  enl.  April  16,  1.S61,  Co.  1),  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31. 1861. 
Smith,  Nahum  F.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  V,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Stanley,  Harrison,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  l>,  5tli  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31. 1861. 
Steele,  Wm.  H.,  enl.  April  16,1861,  Co.  D,  5th   Regt.;    must,  out 

July  31,1861. 
Siimpsou,  John  F.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Stowe,  Andrew  F.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  li,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1861. 
Taylor,  Henry,  enl.  April  16, 1.soi.Co.  I),  5th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31, 1861. 
Tuttle,  Hiram  O.,  enl.  April  16, 1S61,  Co.  D,  .5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Wyman,  George  P.,  enl.  April  16,  Isr.l,  Co.  Ii,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 

Of  these,   thirty-seven  re-eulisted  in  different  or- 
ganizations. 

Adams,  John,  private,  enl.  June  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  nth  Regt. 
Arnold,  8.  P.,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1B61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt. 
Austin,  George  O.,  private,  enl.  June  26,  I86I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  I2th 

Ii*^gt.  ;  must,  out  corp.  Jan.  8,  186>l. 
Austin,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 14th  Regt. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K.,  private,  enl.  July  12, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Armstrong,  Wm.  J.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Allen,  Elbridge  B.,  priv.ite,  enl.,  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  di.seh.  July  H,  1862. 
Aycr,  Otis  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  C,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  rjet.  27, 1S6I,  disability. 


Adams,  Wm.  H.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Regt. ;  died  Nov.  23, 1862,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Allbright,  Henry,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  21,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 

Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Blulf;  disch.  Feb.  3, 1863. 
Abbott,  James  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  28,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  sergt.  Oct.  5,1864. 
Appleion,  Samuel  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  must,  out  Oct.  17,  1864. 
Adams,  John  Q.,  mue.,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

disch.  April  22,  1S64,  disability. 
Ayer,  Edmund  B.,  sergt., enl.  Aug.  5, 1862,3  yrs., Co.G, 3.ith  Regt.; 

disch.  Feb.  6,  1805,  disability. 
Adams,  Stephen  C,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  3,1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35lh 

Regt.;  wd.  .It  Antietam  S-pt.  17, 1862;  died  at  Spring  Hospi- 
tal, Md.,  Sept.  26, 1862. 
Allen,  James  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1864, 1  yr.,  29th  Co.  Unat- 
tached H.  A. ;  must,  out  at  exp.  of  term. 
Austin,  Elmer  M.,  enl.  March  17,1.864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  69th  Regt.; 

missing  in  action  at  Shady  Grove,  Va.,  June  3,  1864. 
Austin,  John  Gage,  enl.  Feb.  24, 1S64, 3  yrs.,  16th  Batt. ;  must,  out 

June  27, 1806. 
Abbott,  Wm.   W.  enl.   April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.: 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Atwood,  Bradley,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  mu.-t.  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Aldrich,  .\mbrose  D.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  26, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60lh  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Abbott,  Parker  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  IS,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Aldrich,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  IS,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Anderson,  Alfred  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  must  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Anderson,  Frank,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60lli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Burnham,  Wingate,  private,  enl.  Julys,  1861,  3  yrs.,  1st  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  July  8,  1864;  re-enl.  Nov.  14, 1864,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Barry,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  June  11, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  9lh  Regt. ; 

wd.  July  1, 1802;  disch.  .Sept.  1, 1863. 
Bedell,  Joseph  W.,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt. ;  no  record  after  enlistment. 
Boynton,  Isaac  A.,  muc,  enl.  July  5,1861,3  yrs.,  14th  Regt.  {after- 
wards 1st  H.  A.);  disch.  Aug.  14,  1862;  re-enl.  Aug.  18,  1862; 

private  for  U  months,  Co.  G,  50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 

1863. 
Biekum,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14tli 

Kegt.  (after  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.);  disch.  Nov.  G,  1863;  re-enl.  Nov. 

6, 1863.  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. :  must,  out  Aug.  16, 1865. 
Brown,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  Dec.  6, 1803 ;  re-enl.  .is 

Corp.  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.  Dec.  7, 1863;  died  of  wds.  April  29,  1865_ 

at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Blackburn,  John,  private,  enl.  June  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  — ,  12th 

Regt.;  must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Brown,  .lames  S.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt.  (after 

Co.  L,  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  Dec.  6, 1863 ;  re-enl.  corp.  1st  H. 

A.  Dec.  7, 1863;  must,  out  June  14,  1865. 
Beardsley,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  I4th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  K,  1st  H.  A.);  pro.  to  corp.;  2d  sergt. 

Co.  K,  1st  H.  A.  July  .5,  1861;  2d  lieut.  June  10,1862;  1st  lieut. 

Aug.  8, 1863;  capt.  June  23, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  16,  iso.5. 
Byron,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  20,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  h,  14th  Kegt. 

(afterwards  Ist  H.  A.) ;  disch.  March  31, 1863,  disability. 
Byron,  Treflron,  private,  enl.  Feb.  20, 1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Feb.  22,1864;   reenl.  private, 

Co.  L,  1st  H.  Art.  Feb.  23,  1804 ;  died  of  wds.  May  30, 1864. 
Burnham,  Charles,  private,  enl.  March  19,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  re-enl.  private,  Co.  M,  1st 

H.  A.  March  21, 1804. 
Boardman,  Elbridge,  private,  enl.  July  12,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  I7tli 

Regt. 
Barteaux,  David  W.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3  ^r.s.,  Co.  F,  17lh 

Regt. :  died  Dec.  20,  1SG2. 
Badger,  Stephen  L.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
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r.:ul,-y,  Charles  P.,  privali',  cnl.  March  1,  ISr.a,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  Hlh 

Itegt.  (iiltcnvanis  Isl  II.  A.);  must,  out  March  1,  Isi;:.,  as  com. 

s.TKI.  1st  II.  A. 
Ir.nvn,  (ioofire  .\.,  private,  enl.  .\pril  X.  Isil,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  F,  ITtli 

Kt■^t. ;  must,  out  as  eorp.  Auji:. ::,  1S''.4. 
niley,  Enoch   .M,.  private,  enl.  April  2fi,  IsiH,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

l:egt. ;  must,  out  Allj;.  .i,  ISIU. 
^;ke,  Thomas,  private,  enl,  April  2C,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Dec.  12,  l.sii:i;  re  cul.  private,  Co.  F,  17tli 

luf.  Iiec.  I:;,  l,<r,3. 
I  11. kett,  Addison,  private,  enl.  April  26,  IstU,  3  yrs,  Co.  F,  ITtli 

Keiit. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  I.siVl ;  reenl.  Sept.  20,  1m:1,  1  yr.,  <'o. 

\,  17th  UcKt. ;  disch.  .luiie  30,  lSi„->. 
I    liters,  ,Iona.s  .S..  private,  enl.  April  2fi,  l.si.l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I",  17th 

Keiit.  ;  disch.  Dec.  Ill,  l.s.a,  liisaliility. 
Blunt, , Charles  It.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0.  IStl,  3  yrs.,  c:o.  U,  22d 

Kegt.  ;  disch.  Nov.  24,  l.sf.2,  disaliility. 
Boyle,  Thomas  C,  cnl.  .ran.  1,  1«G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  17th  liej-'t.;  disch. 

April  10,  isi;."!,  in  Co.  D. 
Boharman,  Wni.,  private,  enl.  April  30,  1.S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  to  corp  :  disch.  June  1",  l,si;2,  di.sability. 
Brown,  John  il.,  .Jr.,  cnl.  Jan.  30,  1S02,  3  yrs.,  I'Jth   Uegl. ;  died 

March  1,  ISC,-,,  at  New  York. 
Butters,  Charles  (2d),  muc,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1S61,  3  yrs.,  llith   li.-<;l. ; 

disch.  Aug.  7,  lw;2,  l.y  order  of  war  dept. 
Balch,  Ucorge  W.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  31,  IsiJl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  aith 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Feh.  20,  lxi.3,  disahi'ity. 
Benson,  Joseph,  serKt.,enl.  Aug.  21,18ril,3  yrs.,  Co.  II,2(ith  Kegt.  i 

di,sch.  Feb.  3,  lsr,3,  di.sal>ility. 
Brown,  Francis  J.,  onl.  Sept.  2,  isni,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  A,  22d  Regt. ;  trans. 

to  V.  K.  0.  Feb.  I.-,,  l,si;l. 
Brosnahan,  Patrick,  cnl.  Dec.  2ii,  I.wl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  IT,  2Sth  Regt. 
Burn.s,  \Vm.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  lsfil.3  yrs.;  Co.  II,  2.sth  Kegt.; 

disch.  Jan.  1,  Isc,.', ;  re-eul.  Co.  K,  6th  Regt.  V.  R.  C.  June  li;, 

KScX;  disch.  Nov.  l.H,  l.sia. 
Harry,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Nov.  25,  IS0I,3  yrs.,  Co.  Ci,  30th  Regt. ; 

died  May  :i,  lsi;3,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Barrett,  Farnhain,  private,  enl.  Oct.  l.s,  ISCI,  S  yrs.,  Co.  A,  .30th 

Regt.;  trans,  to  Co.  F,  same  Regt.  Feb.  25, 1802  ;  died  Nov.  11, 

1802,  at  New  Orleans. 
Boyle,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Oct.  1.S,  ISM,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  3iith  Regt. 
Balentine,  Elijah,  private,  eul.  Sept.  20,  Isi'.l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav. ;  trans,  to  4tb  Cav. ;  re-enl.  private,  April  HI,  1804,  Co.  L, 

4th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  l,sr,.i. 
Brown,  Edward  (J.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  h.  1st 

Cav.;  disch.  Oct.  l!>,  1S02,  disability. 
Bailey,  Orrin  A.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav. ;  trans. 

to  Co.  I,,  4th  Cav.  ;  must,  out  Sept.  24,  1804. 
Ulanchard,  Truman  C.  enl.  Sept.  20,  ISfil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  T,,  1st  Cav. ; 

trans,  to  Co.  B,  4th  Cav.;  re-enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  I,,  4th  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  180.'). 
Bond,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  Is,  ISOI,  3  yr.i.,  Co.  c,  32d  Regt. ; 

disch.  May  20,  1.803,  disability. 
Blake,  Hubbard,  private,  enl.  July  20,  1802,  3  yr.s.,  14th   Regl. 

(afterwards  Co.  F,  1st  II.  A.);  disch.  Dec.  31,  186.3,  to  re-enl.; 

re-enl.  Dec.  31,  1803,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A. ;  disch.  Aug.  20,  Isc..", ;  c.\p. 

of  service  ;  Co.  M. 
Burkett,  Ambrose,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs,  14th   Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  I,  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  of  service  July  8, 1804, 

(V  1,  1st  !I.  A.,  as  absent  wd. 
Brickeit,  ficorge  W.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  B,  1st  II.  A.);  killed  at  Spollsylvniiia 

May  10, 18(VI. 
Ball,  lieorge  W.,  private,  enl.  July  30,  laol,  3  yra.,  Co.  H,  22.i 

Regt.;  disch.  March  :i,  1803,  disability. 
Bemis,  John  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  I7tli 

Regt. ;  diseh.  Jan.  2.3,  1863,  disability. 
Brickett,  .lames  T.,  private,  onl.  July  24, 18G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Blake,  John  P.,  private,  cnl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yra.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

mu.st.  out  Aug.  3, 18f4. 
Bromley,  I.yman   P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  c;,  I7ih 

Regt.  I  diarli.  Feb. '27,  186:!,  disability;  re-enl.  1st  sergt.  Co. 

G,  4ih  Cav.  Jan.  27,  18(;-1 ;  died  March  14,  1804,  at  Haverhill. 
Burpee,  Nathaniel  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.;  mu.st.  out  of  servi<.e  Aug.  3, 1864;  exp.  of  service. 


Bailey,  I.ullier  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  i;,  3.-,th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antiet.am  ;  mu-t.  ..ut  as  sergt.  June  ;i,  Isi;.'.. 
Harrows,  Theodore  P.,  private,  nnisi.  in  Aug.  17.  Is02,  3  yrs  ,  Co. 

G,  .i.-ith  Regt. ;  died  Oct.  31,  Isc.2,  near  Amietam,  ..f  lever. 
Batchelder,  Wm.  S.,  private,   enl.  Aug.  .1,  isi.'j.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.'ith 

Hegt. :  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  diaeh.  Feb.  14,  180:1,  disability. 
Bennett,  (ieorge,  private,  enl.  July  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  :).-.th  Regt. 
BIy.  Ezra,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  180'2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  :i.ith  Regt.; 

disch.  Nov.  2,8.  1802,  di>ability;  i-c-enl.  Sept.  lo,  l.s04,  V.  K.  c. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  ;io,  ise.'i;  order  of  war  dept. 
liurl.ank,  David,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,  l,s62,  3  yrs.,  C...  A,  loth 

Kegt. ;  di...ch.  Jan.  20,  1861,  disability. 
Rurbank,  Percival  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1S02,  :t  yr--.,  Co.  (;,  :i.'ith 

Kegt.;  disch.  NO'.  11,  1S(,3,  disabiliiy. 
Burr,  Henry  O.,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  6,  IS62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  (i,  :).-.th    Hegt.  ; 

wd.  at  Antietam  June,  1863,  in  hosp.  at  York,  Pa, ;  trans,  to  V. 

R.  C.  Feb.  14,1864;  disch.  July  27,  ISC'-,,  surg.  oertif.,  disability. 
Brooks,  Fre.lerick   D.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  .Iilly,  lsi,2.  3  yr.s.,  Co,  G,  :i.ith 

H<.gt.;  pro.  1st  lieut.  Aug.  lo,  1802;  wd.at  Antietam;  res.  .Ian. 

22,  18C,:i. 
B.ind,  I'harlea  E.,  private,  enl.  May  :io,  I8C,2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  32d 

Kegt.;  liied  of  fever  at  Mill  Creek  Hospital  Sept.  l.'..  1.802. 
Boles,  .Miles,  3  yrs. 
Burnham,  Charles  A.  (residence  at  Ilaverhilli,  3  yrs.,  2d  N.  C. 

Kegt. 
Brown,  John,  3  yrs.,  17tli  Regt. 
Bums,  Patrick,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  4oth  N.  Y.  Regt. 
Bean,  Edward,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  N.  II.  Regt. 
Bassett,  Albert  .S.,  3  yrs.,  1st  Vt.  Cav. 
Brooks,  Charles  A.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  9th  Maine  Regt. 
Blaisdell,  Isaac  C,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  nth 

Regt. ;  clisch.  Oct.  17, 1801,  disability. 
Bond,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec.  20,  Isol,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  E,  loih  Kegt. ; 

killed  in  action  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  3,  1863. 
Brown,  Charles  S,  enl.  April  20,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th    Kegt.; 

mu-t.  out  Aug.  3, 1.804. 
Bowles,  Charles  G..  private,  enl.  Feb.  IS,  180.J,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  March  16, 1803,  disability. 
Bickum,  J.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,  imi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  .3, 1864. 
Barron,  John,  onl.  Oct.  6, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,17tli  Regt.;  died  .luly 

2:;,  1864,  in  prison,  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Boar.lmar,  Albert,  must,  in  July  4,  l8i;:i,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  •22d  Regt.; 

tran.s.  Oct.  20,  1,S61,  to  (.'o.  .M,32<i  Inf.;  must,  out  June  20,  1805; 

esji.  of  term. 
Bartlett,  Jeremiah,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A,  ;  must- 
out  to  re-enlist  and  re-enl.  Nov.  25,  l,80:i ;  died  .May  7,  Isci, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Bowley,  Olivers  ,  enl.  July  25, 1802,  3  yr-.,  Co.  p:.  1-t  II.  A.;  must. 

out  to  re.enlist.  and  re-enlisted   Dec.  2:),  Iso::, -jiiuta  II  in  ' 'o. 

A.;  must,  out  Aug.  ic,,  1865. 
Bon.l,  George  W,  eul.  Nov.  7,  l.s.iS,  3 yrs.,  Co.  M,  1-t  11.  A.;  disch. 

.March  2,  1804. 
Bailey,  Ryland  F.,  enl.    Aug.  21,  lso2,  •.)  months,  Co.  F,  .'.oth  Regt. 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Boynton,  David, 2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  lo,  1802,  o  monllis,  co.  F,  .-.uth 

Regt. ;  pro.  Ist  sergt.  Nov.  20,  1.802  ;    must,  out  An,.'.  21,  Isoii  ; 

re-enl.  July    23, 1864,  capt.   loo  days,  Co.  I  jiiith  Kegt. ;  must. 

out  Nov.  :iO,  1864- 
Burnham,  Walter  J.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,0  mouths,    Co.   F.  .5(ith 

Regt ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  ls03. 
Berry,Joseph,  private,  must,  in   Sept.   lo,  1S02,  0   months,  Co.  F, 

.50th  Kegt. 
Bueklin,  John C.,  private, enl.  Oct.  4, 1862,  !i  months,  Co.    F,  ,'.oth 

Regt,  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Benson,  Samuel  B.,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1.862,  o  months,  Co.  G,  .5oih 

Regt.:  must,  out  Aug.  24,  181.3. 
Burleigh.  Moses  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  11,  1.862,  o    in.mths,  Co.  G, 

5  1th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Barlow,  Noah  O.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  18,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  (i,  6oih 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1.863. 
Bailey,  Stephen  \V.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1802;    o  months,  t'o.  G, 

.50th  Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lso.3. 
Buckley,  Francis,  enl.  Sept.  .5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  T,  2d  H.  A.  ;  trans., 

to  17th   Regt.  Jan.  9,   1805  ;  disch.  from    Co.   A  June  3o,  Isoo  ; 

order  of  War  Dept. 
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Butters,   Silas,  private,  enl.   Oct.   W,  I8r)2,  9  months  Co.  H.  50th 

Regt. ;  iriust.  out  Aug.  24, 186.!. 
Bui-tthim,   Wymvu    P.,  eal.  May  i3,  ISU,  3yrs.,  Co.  G,  1st  Regt.  ; 

disch.,  disability,  Got.  2,  l.si;2. 
Bartlett,  Eli  ward    B.,  enl.  Sapl.  21],   1S04,  3  yrs.,  Co.    H,  2d   U.  A.  ; 

must  out  June  0,  1805. 
Buck,  Alfah  W.,  enl.  Aug.  22,  ISIU,  1   yr.,  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A. ;    must. 

out  June  17,  18(15. 
Braguon,  Luther,  eol.  Aug.  21),  18(54, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch. 

July  1(1, 18C.5. 
Batcholder,  Arthur  N.,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1,8(14,3  yr.s.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. : 

must,  out  Juno  IV,  Isc.^.. 
Booth,  John  E.,   private,  enl.  Dec.  8,  ISiB,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav  ; 

disch.  Ofi.  0,18(14,  disability. 
Beals,  Ja.-.  II.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  30,   1863,  3  yrs.,  C).  F,  1st  Cav. ; 

must,  out  June  2(1, 1S(15. 
Buckley,  Florence,  private,   eol.   Nov.    1,   1S63,  3  yri.,  Co.  D,  1st 

Cav. ;  [nu..>I.  out  June  20, 18(1.5. 
Bell,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  5,  1S64,  3  yrs..  Co.   E,   4th    Cav.; 

disch.  July  28,  ISOr.. 
Barry,  Wm.,   private,  enl.  Sept.  22,1864,1  yr.,  7th  Batt.;  died  at 

Mobile,  Apiil  20,  18U.5. 
Bodwell,  John   W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  1804,3   yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

disch.  July  15,  ls05,  G.  O. 
Brady,  Thomas,  private,  enl,  Dec.  10,  1S02,  3  yrs.,  12th  Batt. 
Beals,  Henry  J.,  private,  enl.  March  17,1804,3  yrs.,  Co.   I,  .lath 

Regt. 
Briclsett,  Addison,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  17th  Hegt. 
Beals,  Wm.  T.,    mu.st.  in  Anril  2,    1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,    59th    Regt. : 

triins.  Jan.  1.1, 1805.  to  V.  R.  C. 
Biokum,  Beoj.  P.,  must,  in  March  10,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. ; 

mu^t.  out  and  re-en.   March   24,1864;  hosp.  steward    Aug.  1, 

1804;  must,  out  July  31, 1805. 
Bean,  John   F.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  onth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Bradley,  Alphonzo  H.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864, 100  days,  Co.  I, 

COth  Regt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804 ;    re-en.  Jan.  2,  1865,  Co.  C, 

ISLBatt.  Frontier  Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Bradley,  Francis  S.,  enl.  July  23, 1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th  Regt. ; 

must,    out    Nov.  30,  1804;    re-en.  Jan.   2, 180.5,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt. 

Frontier  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  -'iO,  1865. 
Berry,  Patrick,  mu.st.  in  March  3, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  19th  Regt.; 

most,  out  Doc.  21, 180.3,  to  re-en  I. 
Brown,  Alden,   must,  in   Feb.  25,  1804,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  19th   Regt.; 

must,  out  Feb.  27, 1804  ;  reg'l  recruit. 
Barry,  Maitin,  must,  in  Marcii  3,  1862,3  yrs.,  10th  Unassigned  re- 
cruit ;  no  further  record. 
Ely,  Ezra  J.,  enl.  Sept.  12,  1804, 1  yr.  2nth   Unattached  U.  A.;  must. 

out  June  1(1, 1805. 
Buinoll,  Jaines   B.,  enl.  Dec.  20, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ;  died 

May  14, 1805. 
Burnham,  Moses  E.,  corporal,  enl.  Dec.  .30, 1805,  1  yr,    Co.    B,    1st 

Baifn,  Frontier  Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Boucher,  Michael,  enl.  June  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  11th  Regt. ;  pro. 

surgt.-maj.   I^Iarch  4, 1803  ;    must,  out  to  re-enl.   Jan.  4,  ls(i4; 

re-enl.  Jan.  5;  sergt.-maj.,  1st  lieut.  July  23,  1804;  capt.  April 

12, 1865  ;  must,  out  July  14, 1805,  as  1st  lieut. 
Babbridge,  Wm.,  enl.  Nov.  13,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Balch,  Cha.s.  T.,  enl.    Nov.  13,    1804.  1    yr.  17tU  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  Juno  30,  1865. 
Barnard,  Wm.  H.,  (nust.  in  Nov.  14,  1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Bradatreet,  Josiah    F.,  must,  in   Nov.  14,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unat- 
tached Co.  Inf.;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Barnes,  John  G.,  eapl.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  180i,  0  months,  Co.    K,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,    1803;  re-en.  Nov.  13,    1864;    capt. 

17th  unattached  Co.  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Carney,  John,  private,  onl.  May  2%  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.; 

disch.  Dec.  23,  1802,  disability. 
Carmody,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  June  11,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.   U. 
0th  Regt.;  wounded  July  1,  1.802,  at  Malvern  Hill;  wounded 

Dec.  1.3,  1802,  at  Fredericksburg;    must,   out   June  23,  1864, 

exp.  of  term. 
Carleton,  Dalman    J.,  private,  enl.  June    13,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

11th  Regt. ;  disch.  Deo.  26, 1863,  disability. 


Crane,  Samuel  H.,  private,  enl.  June  26,1861;  3  yrs.,  Co.  C',12tli 

Regt.;  disch.,  disability,  Dec.  17,  1861. 
Condry,  Warren,  must,  in  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th   Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  E,  1st  H.  Art.),    abjeut,  wd..    May  19,  lso4  ; 

mmt.  out  July  8,  1864. 
Cliin,  John,  enl.  July  6,  1861,  Co.  E,  14th    Regt.  (afterwards  i  ... 

E,  I  H.  A.,) ;    must,    out    Nov.    5,   1803,    to    re-enl. ;  re-enl. 

Nov.  5,  ISO.!,  Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.  ;    must,    out    Aug.  16,    1865,  in 

Co.  A. 
Cushman,  Richard  P.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F. 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.) ;  pro.  1st  lieut.  Jan. 

9,  1862;  dismissed  July  25,  1863. 
Cutler,  Abalina    B.,  private,    enl.    July    5,  1801,   3  yr.s.,    Co.    II, 

14th  Regt.    (afterwaids  Co.  H,  Ist  H.  A.);  must,  out  July  s, 

1804. 
Collins,  Geo.  L.,  private,    enl.    July  5,  1861,  3   yrs.,   Co.  K,  lltli 

Regt.  (afterwards    C».  K,  1st  H.  A.);  mu.st.  out  Nov.  5,  \S'.:, 

to  re-enl. ;    re-en.  as  corp.,  quota  of  Bradford,  Nov.  5,  1803  . 

killed  in  action  June  IS,  1864,  near  Petersburg,  Va. 
Collins,  Wm.  H.,   enl.    July  5,  ISOl,  3    yrs.,    Co.    K,  14th  Reiii 

(afterwards  Co.  K,  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Nov.  6,  1803,  to  i. 

en. ;    re-en.    Nov.  0,  1863  ;    died  of  wounds  June  17,  1864,  ul 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Cussack,  Wm.,  enl.  .Sept.  0,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  I4th  Regt.  (after- 
wards Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.);    must,  out  Dae.  14,  1803,  to  re-enl    , 

re-enl.  Dec.  5,  1803,    Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.;   died  Feb.  JO,  1806,  ai 

Annapolis. 
Curier,  Jeremiah    S.    (Jesse),  enl.   July  22,  1861,  3   yrs.,   Co.  D, 

17th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  as  Jesse,  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Cofl'e,  John,  corporal,  enl.  July  1",  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co,  E,  17th  Regt. 

must,  out  as  private  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Campbell,  John,  private,   3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;    disch.  De.v 

8, 1803,  disability. 
Chase,  Uenry,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt- ; 

mu.st.  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  5,  1803;  re-enl.  Dec.  5,  1863,  Co.  E, 

17th  Inf. ;  must,  out  July  11,  1865. 
Connolly,  Timothy,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Jan.  5,  1864,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  Jan.  5,  18(;l, 

Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11,  1805. 
Connolly,  Henry,  enl.  July  1(J,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Collins,  Wm.  H.,  as  wagoner,  enl.    April  20,  1801,    3  yrs.,  Co.  K, 

17th  Begl. ;  must,  out  Aug.  .31, 1804. 
Colbath,  Levi  F.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  17th 

Regt.:    must,  out   Jan.  1,    1804,  to  re-enl.;    re-enl.  in  Co.  F, 

17th  Regt.;    must,  out  in   Co.  A,    July  11,  180.5,  by  order  of 

War  Dept. 
Cuvier,  Samuel  M.,  private,  eel.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17ili 

Regt. ;  died  March  22,  1862,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Crooker,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  .4pril  26,  1861,    3  yrs.,  Co.    F, 

17th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Chapman.  John  C,  private  must,  in  Sept.  28,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

17th  Regt.;  disch.,  disability,  Jan.  30,  1863;  died  Ayei's  Hill, 

July  3,  1863. 
Cloutnian,  Benjamin,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.    6,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt. ;  died  of  disease  July  26,1862. 
Chase,  Geo.    H.,   private,    enl.    Oct.  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.    U,    22d 

Regt.;  killed  in  action  June  27,  Gaines'  Mills,  Va. 
Calder,  Geo.  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  11,  22d  Regt. 

disch.  .\pril  20, 1802,  disability, 
('ayne,  John,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1801,  Co.  H,  22dR9gt. ,  3  yrs.;  died. 
Collingill,   John,    private,    enl.  Sept.  13,   1861;  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  killed  before  Yorktown,  April  6, 1.S02. 
Carr,  Almus  B..  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22dRegt.; 

disch.  Oct.  27,  1802,  disability. 
Chesley,  BenJ.  P.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  July  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co,  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  com'd  Aug.  21,  1861 ;   resigned  Dec.  27, 1801 ;   re-com'd 

1st  lieut ,  Co.  H,  59th  Mass.  Regt.  March  3,  1804  ;  com'd  ca|.t. 

March  25, 1866 ;  trans,  to  57th  Mass.  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  >, 

1805. 
Chase,  Augustus  S.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  loth 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13, 1862 ;  disch.  Fvb. 
28, 1863,  disability. 
Carleton,  Daniel  W.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  28,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  A, 

loth  Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  24,  1802,  disability. 
Clements,  Hanen,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,22d  Regt.;  disch. 

Feb.  13, 1803,  disability. 
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Carleton,    Everett,  private,  mu?t.  in    Aiij;. '2S,  lsr,l.  :t   yrs.,  Co.  A, 

IMth    Regt. ;    missing   nt    Anii.tam ;    inins.  Nov.   c.  lsi',:i,  to 

V.  R.  C. 
Collingill,  Chas.  H.  >I.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  (■,  lsi;i,a  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Kegt.  ;  (ii.-^ch.  Feb.  ■2>,  ISbi  ;  re-en.  Dee.  IS,    18U:i,  L'd  11.  A.,  Co. 

M.;  diseh.  .lime  2r.,  ISCo. 
Cowell,  l.'aac  H..  private',  enl.  Oct.  S,lSf,l,  .1  yrs.,  Co.  II.  -IM  Regt.; 

disch.  .Ian.  IS,  l.si;:;.  disability. 
Chase,  Rul'ns  K.,  priv.ite,  enl.  Oct.  1,  I.mcI,  ?,  yrs..  Co.  II.  2'Jd  Kegt.; 

disch.  April  21),  IS6J,  disabilily. 
Chipman,  Th(  inas  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  I,  isr,2,  .'i  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.,  disch.  Nov.  11,  lsi;2,  dis.ability. 
Chipman,  Freeman,  private,  enl.  Oct.  2\,  isi'.l,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  O,  Soth 

ISogt.;  disch.  Dee.  ('.,  lsfi4. 
Colby,  Franeis.  private,  enl.  Nov.  ii,  Isoi, :;  yrs.,  Co.  C,  linth  Regt.; 

diaeh.  April  2,  lsr,2  ;  re-en.  V.  K.  C.  .Inly  11,  I.fDI. 
Carey,  Thos.,  must,  in  Jan.  1,  l.si,2,  a  yrs.,  Co.  1>.  .iOth   Regt.:  ninst. 

out  .Ian.  I,  usf,.-,. 
i-.y,  Thos.,  must,  in  Jan.  1,  lsr,2,  ;t  yrs.,  Co.  D,  :!iith  Regt.;  must. 

out  Jan.  1,  l."*!:.'),  (prob.ihly  same  as  above). 
'  l,:ise,\Vm.,  corporal.,  enl.  Sept.  il,  1861,  a  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.; 

iran.s.  to  Co.  L,  4tii  Cav.;  pro.  sergt.  Jan.  lSi'2,  and  2d  lieut. 

May  12,  isi;2;  resigned  Feb.0, 1804. 
'  olby,  Win.,  enl.  Sept.  2(1,  ISM,  3  yrs.,'  Co.  L,  Cav.,  trans,  to  Co.  I,, 

•Uh  Cav.;  must,  out  April  20,  l.sc.l.  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  April  21, 

1804,  Co.  L,  Ith  Cav.;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  isr.s. 
'  liristiaii,  Chas.  H.,  private,   eul.   Aug.  4,  l.si.2,  :i  yrs.,  4th  Regt.; 

afterwards  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.  ;    must,  out  .luly.s   Isol;    exp.  of 

'  hi  )stian,  \Vm.  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  lsi,2,  ;■,  yrs.,  14th  Kegt.; 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  July  s,  lsi;4. 
irl;,  Leverett  C,  .■;  yrs.  13th    Regt.  ;  (no   record  of  him  in  office 

n(  adjutant-general). 
'     Iby,  Geo.  \V.,  must,  in  Sept.  2,  lSi;2.  ayrs.,  Co.H,I'.ltli  Regt.;  died 

of  wds.  Oct.  5,  IS02,  Smoketown.  Md. 
'     Iliy,  Kbeu,  private, enl.  Aug.  12,  l.si,2,  ;iyrs.,  Co.   c,  inth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  21,  180:!;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  IsIjIS,  private 

c:o.  C,  I'.ith  Inf.  ;  must,  out  .lune  :!(l,  isr,5. 
(  rifts,  EliphaletP.,  pri.-ate  (corporal),  enl.  Aug.  0,  ISill,  ;i  yrs.,  Co. 

i:,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  4,  lsi,4  ;    re-enl.  .Ian.  .%  ls(;4.  Co. 

K.  17th  Regt.  ;  died  in  Co.  C,  in  rebol    prison,  Uiclimon.l,  Va., 

>Iareh  20,  1S04. 
'  1.  iiient,  John  A.,  private,  enl.   Aug.  0,  l.S(i2,  :J  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  July  in.  l.siil,  disability. 
'  1 1  riain,  Thomas  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1.%2,.1  yrs.,  Co.    A,  17th 

Itegt.;  must,  out  Jan.  ."i,  isti4;    re-enl.  Jan.  .%  1864,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.  ;  died  of  disease.  June  0,  ls04,  at  lireensboro,  N.  C. 
<     H>y,  Thomas  W.,  private,  enl.  Avig.  II,   lsii2,  .'1  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Dee.  8,  \sr,3,  disability, 
riiise,  John  A.,  enl.  Aug.  G,  1802,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  I,  17th   Regt.;   disch. 

Nov.  10, 1862,  disability  ;  (rejected). 
I  ..-■^wcll,   John    C,  private,  enl.  Aug.   1,  1802,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Rogt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  :),  18r,4. 
I  iiipman,  fieo.,  3  yrs  ,  I"th  Regt.  (no  record  in  adjutant-general's 

..mce). 
'  ,u  r,  John  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  S.'.th  Regt.  ; 

«d.  at  Antietam  ;  di.seh.  Dec  31,  I.sO.',  disability, 
.ever,  Geo.   B.,   private,  eul.   Aug.  5,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.'ith 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Nov.  8, 1862,  disability. 
1  iiran,  Wm.  N.,    private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  .iDth 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  22, 1802,  disability, 
-iwell,    Edward,    private,  enl.   Aug.    I,  1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  li,  .i.itli 

Regt.  ;  wd  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  .Ian.  10.  Isoa,  disability, 
no, Samuel  H.,  private,  eul.   Aug.  l;i,  1802,  3  yr.s.,  Co.   B,  .'ISth 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  1803,  disability. 
'  nlliy,  John  L.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  3ii,  1.S02,  3  yr-i.,  Co.  A,l!)tli  Kegt.; 

disch.  .June  ;),  1802,  disability;    (was  also   in  2d  or  7th  N.  II. 

Kegt.) 
'  iivicr,  P'lancis,  3  yr.s.,  33d  Regt.  (no  record  in  adjiitant-generars 

..nice). 
'   iriuton,  Wm  ,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  10th  Maine  Regt. 
'    .rieton,  Geo.  W.,  must,  in  Oct.  .".,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  22<1  Regt. 
I. linns.  Will.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  0th  N.  II.  Regt. 
.  bus,  Chas.  A.,  0th  U.  S.  Regulars. 
.   u  r.  Chas.  E.,  private,  enl.  July  .'.,  IsGl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt.  ; 

afterward  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.I  ;  must,  out  July  8,  1801. 


Croston,  Wm..  enl.  Aug.  28, 1^02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14lh  Regt. ;  (afler- 

war.l  Co.  F,  1st  11.  A.) ;   must,  out  to  re-enl.  Nov.  28,  isii3 ;    re- 

unl.  Nov.  28, 1803,  Co.  F.  1st  H.  A. ;  must,  out  July  27,  1805,  dis- 
ability. 
Clino,  Thos.,  sergt.,   onl.  Oct.  :>,    isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,28thRcgt.  ; 

killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  l.sr.2. 
Colby,  Wm.  W.,  must,  in  July  1.5,1803,00.  D,  18th  Regt.;  killed 

Jlay  S,  1801,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
Chase,  llenj.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  18i;2,  '.i   nioiiths,  Co.  1'^,  .^oth 

Ucg'.;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Carr,   Mark,  private,  enl.   Aug.  21,  18r.2,  9  mmitlis,  c„.  F,  f.(ith 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1,S03. 
Carney,  Chas.  G.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  10,  lsi;2,  ■.tiuonths,  ("o.  F, 

.iOjl  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803 
Collin,  David  R.  B.,  corporal,  enl.   Aug.  II,  1802,  :i   in..ntbs,  Co.  G, 

5oih  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  I803. 
Colliu,  Cyrus  v.,  wagoner,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1802,  n  months,  <'o.  G,  Siith 

R.-gt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Chase,  Eustis,   private,  must,   in  Sept.    l!l,  isi,-.', '.i  months,  Co.  G, 

.'iiith  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  1803. 
Colby,  John  E..  private,  enl.  Aug.  In,  1802,  9   mouths,    c...  G,  6()th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1.S03. 
Cayne,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  3(1,   1862,  !i  months,   Co.  G,  6nth 

Hegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lsi,3. 
Clough,  Wm.  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1802,  9   month.s,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Carr,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.   10,180-2,  n   months,  Co.  G,  50th 

R.-gt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Cook,  .lustin  T.,  private,  enl.    Aug.  IS,  1S02,  y  months,  Co.  G,  .Wth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803 
Cl.ark,  Cyrus  H.,  enl.  Aug.  in,  ISUJ,  i)  mom  lis,  Co.  P,  .•ioth  Itcgt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Colin.'lly,  Palrick,  eul.  Nov.  10,  1S03,  3  yrs..  Co.  ir,j.l  II.  A.;  miss- 
ing in  action  since  April  20,  lsi;4;    .lied  Nov.  i.,  Isr.l,  at  Ander- 

sonville,  G.a. 
Conners,   James  G.,   enl.   Nov.   30,  isr.3,   3  yrs.,    C.i.  K,  2d  II.  A.  ; 

disch.  Sept,  23, 1806. 
Croston,  Krank,  enl.  Sept.  5,  181.4,  1  yr.,   Co.  I,  2d  II.  A.  ;    trans,  to 

Co.  A,  17th  Regt.  Jan.  17.  Iso,',;  .liscli.  ,luuo  .-.n,  isi..^,. 
Carlet.in,  Wilton  H.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  1,  .jd  II.  A.;  trans. 

to  Co.  D.  17th  Regt.,  Jan.  17,  1.S05;    must,  out  .lune  3ii,  lso.\  as 

Wilton  II.  in  Co.  D,  order  War  Dept. 
Carr,  Mo.ses  F.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  lsi.1,1  yr.,  Co.  11,2.1  II.  A.  ;  must,  out 

June20,  iso.'i. 
Callaimn,  Thos.,  enl.  Sept,  2o,  Isr.l,  1  yr.,  Co.  C.  2,1  II.  A.  ;  trans,  to 

Co.  C,  17ih    Regt.;    must.   ..ut  June  :;o,    Is.;".,    ..r.ler  of  War 

Dept. 
Co.ik,  Geo.  .M.,  enl.   Aug.  22,  1804,  1  yr.,    Co.   .M,   4th  II.  A.  ;  must. 

out  as  sergt.  June  17,  1805. 
Clillonl,  Daniel  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  Isi.l,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.  ;  must,  out  a3 corporal  .luue  17,  1805. 
Colburn,  Josiah  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,   1804,  I  yr.,  Co.  M,  4tli  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Jane  17, 1805. 
Capron,  Darius,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1S.;4,  1  yr.,  C.    iM,  4tli   11.   A.; 

must,  out  June  17,1805. 
Casscy,  John,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  13,  1S04,  1  .vr.,  2..ltli  Co.  Uualtache.i 

II.  A. ;  musi.  out  June  10,  180..5. 
tJranshaw,  James  W.,  corporal,  enl.  Feb.   6,  1804,  3  yrs.,  c...  D,  1st 

Cav. ;  must,  out  as  corporal  June  20, 1805. 
Crosby,  John  P.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  41  h  Cav. ; 

corp.iral  Get.  1,  1804;  wd.an.l    |.ri-oiier  (let.    24,  l.sol ;  diM-h. 

June  10,  l.soo. 
Coggi-r,  Thos.  E.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  1:1,  1803,  3 yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  1805. 
Connor,  John,  private,   enl.  Nov.  28,  1801,  3  yrs.,   Co.  A,  41h  Cav.  ; 

pris.  Oct.  24,  1804;  di-sch.  July  lo.  1805, 
<.:iiase,,  Lauren   M.,  privato,  enl.  Nov.  :io,    1803,  3  yrs.,    Co.   A, 

4th  Cav.;muNl.  out  Nov.  14,  1803. 
Clough,  Win.   II.,  q. III. -sergt,  enl.  Jan.  5,    1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  i:,  4th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1806. 
Carleb.n,  Fred.  O.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  20,   1803,3  yrs.,   c...  D,  4th 

t-'av. ;  vet. :  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1805. 
Colby,  Enoch    W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,    1862,  3   yrs.,!'..,  K,  :.,2J 

Regt. ;  disch.  Dee.  21,  1802,  disability. 
Claren.lon,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  .May  0,  1.804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  20th 

Regt. :  died  of  wds.  Oct.  17,  ISOl,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
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Coffee,  John,  private,  eol.  Sept.  17,  1864,  I  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt. ; 

mnst.  out  June  30, 1805. 
Crocker,  Cyru.s,  B.  \V.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  C, 

17th  Regt.;  disch.  June  30, 1863. 
Clough,  John  W.,  lyr.,  11th  Kegt. 
Chaquette,  Paul,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  9,  1864, 1  yr.  Co.  C,17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  June  ;iO,  1865. 
Cahill,  Jas.,  private,  enl.  March  2, 1864,  3  yrs.,   Co.  G,  6'Jth  Regt.; 

trans,  to  Co.  G,  5'Jth  Regt.  June  1,   1865;   must,  out  July  30, 

ISOo. 
Chase,  Geo.  S.,  enl.  July  23, 1864, 100  days.  Co.  I,  60th  Regt.;  must. 

out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Chase,  Jos.,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th  Regt.;  com.- 

sergt.  Aug.  6, 1864;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  isr>4. 
CoU)y,  Stephen  W.,  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  1,  60lh  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Crane,  Fredk.  A.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  aotli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov. 30, 1864. 
Cobb,  Geo.  H.,  must,  in  Oct.  13, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  H,  50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Cannody,  Michael,  must,  in  Aug.  3, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  2Sth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Chow,  Charles  W.,  must,  in  Dec.  9,  1863,  3  yis.,  Co.   1, 1st  H.  A. ; 

trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  De'\  1,  1864. 
Colby,  Geo.  M.,  enl.  Jan.  ■>,  1865,  1  yr.,  Co.  C.lstBatt'n,  Front.  Cav.; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Crouen,  Cornelius,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864;  V.  R.  C;  no  record  of  must. 

out. 
Calef,  Josiah  R.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864,1  yr.,  ITth  Unattaclied  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Call,  Thos.  S.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  3i),  1865. 
Carlton,  Jas.  W.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  ISM,  1  yr.,  ITth  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  3",  1865. 
Davidson,  Willard  U.,   private,  enl.  June  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H. 

nth  Regt. ;  died  at  Mt.  Ple.is.int  Hospital  July  27, 1863. 
Davis,  A.  M.,  private,  enl.  June  26,  I.S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.    E,  12th  Regt. ; 

disch.  f.ir  disability  as  Daniel  M.,  Oct.  20, 1862,   (Daniel  M.  in 

adjiitam-grnerars  report). 
Downing,  John,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Davis,  Franklin,  private,  must,  in  June  26,  WM,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Kegt.;  twice  wd.,  at  Antietam;  must,  out  Julys,  1.S64. 
Drew,  Arthur  L.,  com.  sergt.,  enl.  July  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt., 

non-com.  staff  (afterward  1st  H.  A.) ;  com.  2d  heut.  Feb.  16, 

1862;  dismissed  Nov.  I'J,  1863. 
Demerit!,  John   W.,  enl.  July  5,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.    F,  14th   Regt.; 

(afterward  Co.  F,  lat  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Dearborn,  Jas.  M.,  Co.  K,  14th  Regt.;  (no  record  in  adjutant-gen- 
eral's office). 
Dimuels,  Mo.ses  P.,  private,  enl.   Feb.  24,  1802,  Syrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb. 24,  1864  ; 

re-enl.  Feb.  25,  1866,  Co.   M,    1st  H.   A.;  must,  out  Aug.  10, 

1865. 
Dimuels,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.  Feb.   24, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.  M,  Ist  H.  A.) ;   disch.  Feb.  19,  1863;  disa- 
bility. 
Downing,  Jas.,  private,  enl.  .March  6, 1802,  3  yr,s.,  Co.  H,14th  Regt. 

(afterward  Co.  M,  Ist  H.  A.);  must,  out  Mch.  9, 1864,  to  re-enl.; 

re-enl.  March  10, 1861,  as  sergi.,  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A. ;    disch.   for 

pro.  in  U.  S.  troops  as  2d  lieut.  .-Vug.  7,  1865. 
Dewhirst,  Ilorsfall  ,  musician,  must,   in  Aug.,  1861,  3  yrs.,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  .30, 1862,  order  of  WarDept. ;  re-enl. 

Aug.  4,  1,S63,  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A.;    died    Oct.    31,   1S04,  Newborn, 

N.  C,  in  Co.  F. 
Dwinnels,  Philip,  private,  enl.  July   12,  1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.   D,  17th 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1.S64. 
Dwinnel  .s,  Wm.,  enl.  July  12,  1861,  3  yr.->.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  .\ug.  3, 1864. 
Dougherty,  George,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.    E,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  Sept.  6, 1861,  disability. 
Downing  Daniel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  ITth  Regt.   (no  record  at  adjutant- 
general's  office). 
Dearborn,  John  S.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  wd.  in  North  Carolina  Dec,  1862  (Foster's  E.\pedition) ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 


Day,  Luther,  captain,  enl.  July  22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.  ; 

com.  Aug.  21,  major  Dec.  29, 1863;  must,  out  Aug.  .3, 1864. 
Derhy,  Geo.  W.,  musician,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;    disch.  Oct.  .'i, 

1862,  disability. 
Dresser,  Alonzo,  private,  enl.   April  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17tti 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  11, 1863,  disability. 
Dearborn,  Hazen  S.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  nth 

Regt. :  must,  out  .4ug.  3, 1864. 
Doe,  Chas.  A.,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;  must. 

out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Davis,  Chas.  A.,  enl.  Sept.  28,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;  wd. 

in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  1862  (Foster's  Expedition). 
Davis,  Chas.  H.,  enl.   Sept.  28,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Jan.  1,1864;  re-onl.  Jan.  11,  1864,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11, 1865. 
Dawson,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

trans,  to  1st  U.  S.  Cav.  Oct.  31,  1862,  as  sergt. 
Dwinnels,  Daniel,  private,   enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  3  yr<.,  Co.   H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  July  8,  1862,  disability. 
Downing,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d 

Regt. ,  died  July  2, 1864,  at  Beverly  Ford,  Va. 
Dickey,  Isaac  L.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  10,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.    D,  loth 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  6, 1803,  disability. 
Davidson,  Edward  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d 

Regt. ;  drwd.  near  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1861,  in  service. 
Dempsey,  Wm.  J.,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  22d 

Regt. 
Dodge,  William  H.,  private,   enl.  Nov.  8,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  24th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Jan.  1,  1864;    re-enl.  J.an.  2,  1864,  Co.  D,  24th 

Inr  ;  died  Oct.  23, 1861,  at  De  Camp  Hospital,  New  York. 
Downey,  Daniel,  enl.  Sept.  2:i,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  28th  Regt. ;  wd. 

in  Wilderness  May  5,   1864;    must,  out  as  absent  Dec.  19, 

1864. 
Donnelly,   John,    private,  enl.  Oct.   26,  1861,  3   yrs  ,  Co.    H,  28th 

Regt. ;  wd.  May  12, 1864,  at  Spottsylvania ;    must,  out  Dec.  19, 

1861,  exp.  of  term. 
Donnelly,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept.  23,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  .Vnlietam,  Sept.  17, 1862. 
Davis,  Moses,  private,  enl.   Oct.  12, 1801,3  yrs,  Co.  G,  30th  Regt ; 

disch.  April  2, 1862,  disability. 
Durant,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.G,  30th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Dec.  6,  1364;  re-enl.   March  31, 1865,  in  31st  Regt.,  un- 

assigned;    must,   out  May  0,  1866,  by  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment. 
Donovan,  Thos.  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  22,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864;  died  as  corporal  July  1, 1865,  Flor- 
ence, S.  C. 
Darling,  Leonard  N.,  private,   enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.,  disability,  in  Co.  F,  July  10, 18G:i. 
Dwinnels,  Geo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  28, 1803,  disability. 
Daley,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must.  out.  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Duyer,  Jas.  M.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  1S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Oct.  27, 1862,  disability. 
Dyman,  Patrick,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Davis,  Daniel  G.,   private,  enl.   Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,    Co.  G.  35th 

Regt. ,  disch.  Feb.  7, 1863,  disability. 
Dean,  James  F.  G.,  sergeant,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  7,  1862,  disability. 
Dresser,  Augustus  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  died;  no  date. 
Dresser,  Wm.  M.,  private,  eul.  Aug.  5,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regf. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.,  disability. 
Dresser.  Albert  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug  4,1862,3  yrs.,  Co.   G,36th 

Regt. ;  disch.  June  18, 1805,  disability. 
Drew,  Herbert  M.,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  5,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, 1862,  shot  entirely  through 

both  breasts  and  lungs,  dying  instantly ;  body  recovered  and 

buried  from  Town  Hall,  Haverhill,  Sunday,  Oct.  12, 1802  ;  Tes- 
tament in  his  pocket  stained  with  his  blood. 
Drew,  Daniel  F.  SI.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  28,  1863,  disability. 
Drew,  Chas.  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  24, 1803,  disability. 
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I    :iin,  Charles  M.,  sergeant,  ea'.  Aug.  7,    18i;2,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  (i,  3,'.tli 

Kest. :  trans,  to  '29th  .M.  V.  as  sergeant ;  must,  out  as  sergeant 

m  Co.  r,,  .July  2!i,  lsr.5. 
.   .  Horace,;!  yrs..  .Maine  Regt. 
Hiborn,  Cieo.,  :i  yrs.,  4th  N.  H.  Kegt. 

xser,  Chas.  I., ;)  yrs.,  Co.  (:,  2d  N.  II.  Kegt. 

■^.ser,  John, :)  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  N.  H.  licKl. 
'  ii;e,  John  N.,:iyrs.,  Maine  Cav. 

vi.s,  Stephen  II.,  :iyis.,  .Maine  Regt. 

Ige,  Ch:i.s.  W.,:iyrs.,  Co.  1,  ITth    Ket-t.    i no  re.  ord  at  adjutant- 
general's  otiiee). 
|,         .'.iiM-an,  Samuel  W.,  captain,  eul.  April   28,  l.sii2.  ii  months,  Co.  F. 

60th  Regt. ;  coui'd  Aug.  2,s.  1S62;  must,  out  Aug.  21, 1,sc:i. 
Davis  Chas,  A.,   private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  lS(i2,  9  months,  ('o.  K,  .lOth 

Regt. 
Davis,  (ieo.  S.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  U,  \mi,  ii  months,  Co.  F,  .')Oth 

Regt. :  dieii  at  Haton  Rouge,  La.,  Jlay  29, 18i;:i. 
De  RochmenI,  lianiel  P.,  private,  enl.  9 months,  Co.  F,  50th  Uegt.; 

must,  out  as  corporal  .\ug.  24,  lt>ii:i. 
Davis,  Eliphalet,  private,  enl.   Aug.  21, 1802,  n  months,  Co.  F,  "lOth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  I8t>:!. 
Davis,  John,  jirivate.  enl.  Aug.  l.<,  18(12, 9  months.  Co.  F,  .Wth  Kegt.; 

must,  out  as  corporal  Aug.  24,  ISO:). 
Daley,  Bartlett  F.,  i>rivate,eul.  Aug.  is,  18li2,  '.l  months,  Co.  (i,  .'iOth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  2.i,  ISO.'!. 
Daley,  Alfred  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  lsi;2,  ;i  months,  Co.  i:,  MitU 

Regt.:  inu.-t  out  Aug,  2;),  18ia. 
Davis,  George  .-Vl.,  enl.  Oct.  4,  18t;2.  9   months.  Co.    F,  .wth  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803;  re-enl.  Jan.  27,  l.ioi,  Co.  E,  4th  Cav.; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  ISO,'-,. 
Davis,  Chas.  A.,  must,  in  .Sept.  10,  1802,  :l  yrs.,  Co.   H,3nthRegt. ; 

absent  since  July  !:i,  1S04. 
Dias,  Robert,  nuist.  in   March   :tl,  Isos,  3  yrs.,  .".Ist  Regt.,   unas- 

signed  recruit;  must,  out   .Mayo,  ISO.';,  by  order  <.f  War  De- 

pirlment. 
Dias,  John,    private,  enl.   liec.    l,i,   lso:i,   3  yrs.,  Co.  ,M,  2d  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  Sept.  3, 1S05. 
Davis,  Richard  H.,  private,  eul.  Sept.  19,  1S64,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H. 

A. ;  trans,  to  17th  Regt. :  must,  out  in  Co.  E,  June  30,  I80.'>. 
Daley,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,  l«r,4,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  II.  A. ; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  F,  June  30, 1805. 
Daley,  Barlleti  i.,  private,  enl.  Sej.t.  17.  1.801,  1  yr.,Co.  F.  2d  H.  A.; 

must,  out  .lune  2o,  IHO.",. 
Damon,  Jairus  L.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  14,  l.so3,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  2d  11.  A.; 

disch.  June  10,  I805. 
Dowe,  Frank  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1804.  1  yr.,Co.  M.llh  II.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  17,  180.S. 
Doyle,  Michael,  private,  enl.   Dec.   31,1864,  1  yr..  Co.  I,.  3d  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  in  Co.  K,  Sept.  28   186.'). 
Danforth,  Oti.s,  private,  enl.  Dec.  8,  1SC3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  .\,  4th  Cav.: 

disch.  July  28,  1864,  disability. 
D.-r«-in,Tho,s.,  private,  enl.  June  23,   1804,  3 yrs.,  4th  Cav. ;  un.-is- 

signed;  disch.  .luly  li:,  IsG4,  disability  (rejected  recruit). 
Douglas,  \Vm.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  I.'ith  Regt.; 

trans,  to  navy  April  23,  I81H. 
Dolan.  Harney,  private,  must,  in  -Nov.  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,   I'o.  fi,  :!iith 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.   1,1804;    re-enl.  .Ian.  2;  wd. 

Oct.  10,  1802  ;  nuist.  out  July  6,  IsCO,  absent. 
Du.lley,  All)ert  II.,  must,  in  July  I,  1865,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  Ist  H.  A. ; 

|)risouer  of  war  June  22,  1804 ;   mu.'ft.  out  July  8,  1804. 
Downes,  Chas.  It.,  private,  onl.  July  «3,  1864,    li«l  days,  Co.  I,  outh 

Regt. ;  mu.st.  out  Nov.  3u,  1801. 
Dodge,  Chas.  B.,  must,  in   Aug.  9,  1802,3  yrs.,   Co.  A,  13th  Regt.; 

must.  out.  Aug.  1, 1.804. 
Davis,  Albert  A.,   must  in  Jan.  27,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.    K,  4th  Cav. ; 

must,  out  .Nov.  14,  180..'i. 
Davis,  .\lvin  A.,  1st  sergeant,  enl.   Jan.  27,   1S64,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th 

Cav.;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  ISO.',. 
Donnelly,  Peter,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Hatt'n    Front. 

Cav. :  must,  out  June  30,  1806. 
Donnelly,  Patrick,  enl.  Jan.  2,  ISO.'i,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  Ist  Hatt'n  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  20,  Iso.',. 
Dale,  Herbert  A.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  I8c.4,  I  yr.,  17th  Knaltachcl  Co.  Ii,f.: 

must,  out  June  .30, 1805. 
Dalion,  Pierce,  eid.  Nov.  14,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  30,  IS05. 
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St.  in  .Ian.  14,  1804,  3  yrs..  Co.  C,  fioth  liegt. 
Davis,  Arthur  T.,  enl.  Nov.  II,  1804,  1  yr.,  17lh  I'nattachc.i  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  Juno  30,  ISi;,j. 
Iiearborn,  Goo.  \V.,  enl.    Nov.   14,1804,    I  yr.,  17th  Uiiattarhed  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  ;iO,  1806. 
Durt'ln,  James  N.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  1804,   I    yr.  .17th    Cnattac'licd  (  o. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  30,  ISO,';. 
Emerson,  .lo.seph  R.,  corporal,  enl.  .lune   I:;.  l.si;i,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II, 

11th  Kogt.;    disch.    Oct.  1.8,  1  son.    dis:ibilily:    re-ciil.    .Ian..';, 

Isol  :    traus.  to    30th    Co.,    2d    Halt.  V.  R.  c. ;    disch.  Sept.  4, 

I8i;.-,. 
Evaii.s,  Horace  II.,  private,  enl.  .lune  20,  l.sol.  ::  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

R'-gt. ;  died  of  wds.  received  June  25,  1804  (as  sergeant). 
Ellsworth,  Daniel  VV.,  private,  enl.  Jun<'  20, 1801,  :iyrs..  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Aniietam;  must,  out  .luly  8,  1804. 
Ellioti,  Samuel  H.,  private,  ool.  June.  20,    1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 12th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Feb.  10,  180..i,  as  absent,  sick,  since  Aug.  30, 

1802;  re.enl.  June  6,  1803,  as   private  Co.    D,  1st  Hatt'n  U.  A.  ; 

must,  out  Sept.  12,  1805. 
Kthier,  Joseph,    enl.    July    5,    I81  1,  3    yrs,.    Co.    E,     Mtli    Regt. 

(aflerward  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.I;  must,  out  Nov.  25,  1803 ;  re-enl. 

Nov.  25,  1803,  Co.  E,  1  II.  A.;   must,  out  July  31,  1805. 
Emery,  Aaron,  private,    enl.    Feb.    2t,  1802,  3    yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.    .'M,    1st  II.  A.)  :    previously  enlisted  in 

Co.  «,  30th  Regt.:    not  must.;    disch.  tor    disability  Nov.  0, 

IS02. 
Elliott,  \Vm.,    private,    enl.  July    10,    I801,    3   yrs.,    1^0.  E,  I7th 

Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  21,  1863,  disability,  as  corporal. 
Ellis,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1.801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,    out   Jan.    5,  1804;    re-enl.    Jan.   5,    1864,    Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  17,  1805. 
Emerson,  Edward,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Evans,  .lohn  W.,  private,  enl.    Sept.    7,  1801,  3    yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  22,  1802,  disability. 
Englan.l,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.    14,  l.sol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Eegt. ;  must,  out  Oct.  17,  1.804. 
Emerson,  Isaiah  F.,  enl.  Feb.  18,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  July  18,  1802,  disability. 
Eaton,    ijeo.,    wagoner,    enl.    July    10,  Isol,    :i    yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. 
Evans,  Robert,  eul.  Aug.  20,  18i',l,  3  yrs.,  sharpshooters,  Ist  Co.; 

disch.,  disability. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  M..  private,  3  yrs.,  Sewell's  Engineer  Corps, 

New  York  ;  pro.    to  2d  and  1st  lieut.  (was  in  3   months'  ser- 

Ellis,  .lohn  .M.,  corpor.al,  enl.  Aug.  5,  bsol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  Q,  3,5th 
Kegt.;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  from  Ist  sergt.  Sept.  8,  1804;  1st 
lieut.  Nov.  29,  1804;  trans,  to  20th  Regt.;  must,  out  July  2'.t, 

1805. 

Ellis,  (Jeorge  \V.,    private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  f;,    35th 

Regt.;  killed  at  Antielam  Sept.  17,  I802. 
Emerson,  Urn.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G.  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  .March  2.'.,  1803,  disability. 
Ellsworth,  John  N.,  Jr.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  .3d  Vt.  Regt. 
Elder,  Albert,  :'.  yrs. 
Ellsworth,  Josiah  A.,  3  yra.,  28th  Regt. 
Ell-worth,  Chas.S.,  3  yrs.,  18th  Regt. 
Eaton,  Chas.  J.,  14th  Regt. 
Emery,  Samuel  t'.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1.8,  1no2,  9   months,  Co.   F, 

60th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Emerson,  Albert,  private,  enl.    Aug.  25,  1802,    9    months,  Co.  F, 

.■ioth  Regt.;  mu^t.  out   Aug.    24,  1863;    re-enl.    Aug.  2",  18t.I, 

1  yr.  in  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ;  must,  out  June  17,  1865. 
Eaton,  Eugene  G..    private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.'■joth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  I803. 
Eaton,  Albert  C..  private,  enl.    Aug.    18,    I802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.511th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  180:i. 
Edward.s,  Geo.  \V.,  private,  enl.  March  8,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt.;  com'd  capi.iin  July  19.  1882;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 

1803. 
Eaton,  Daniel  W.,  private,  eul.  Aug.  10,    I8O2,  0  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  180:!. 
Emerson,  Geo.  R.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  I802,  9  months,  (k,.  <;, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  '24,  I803. 
Fllis,  Sebastian,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2.  18r,2,  9  months,  I'o.  (;.  50ih 

Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  14,  IS02;  minority. 
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EatoD,  Wni.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,    1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A. ;    must,  out  June  17,  186.5. 
Earle,  Joseph  .M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  l.si;4,    1    jr.,    Co.  M,  4th 

H.  A.;  must,  out  June  17,  186.'>. 
Eaton,  Willis  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  I.S64,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt'y ; 

disch.  July  12,  isf,5,  G.  O. 
Everson,  Geo.  E.,  corporal,  must,    in  March    4,  18r,4,  a    yrs.,  Co. 

G,  SDth  Regt. ;  killed  in  action  June  17,  ISM. 
Eddy,  George  C,  private,  enl.  Nov.    27,  1863,    3    yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st 

H.  A.  i  died  Oct.  18,  1864,  at  Jlillan,  Ga. 
Emery,  Ivory,  private,  enl.  Nov.  28,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  IstH.A.; 

di^d  in  Andersonville  Prison,  Aug.  7,  1864. 
Eaton,  John  G.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864,    100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt.;  muit.  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Evans,  Chas.  R.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must.  out.  Nov.  30,  1S64. 
Eddy,  George  B.,  must,  in  Oct.  13,    1802,   9  months,  Co.  H,  .5oth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Eaton,  Minot  H.,  must,  in  May  25,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  2(i  ReKt. ; 

must,    out   and    re  enl.    Deo.  30,    1S6S;    must,  out   July  14, 

1805. 
Fuller,  Charles  G.,  private,  enl.  May  S.'?,  1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  Ist 

Regt. ;  wd.  several  times  and  taken  pris.  at  Bull  Run  Juiy^ 

1801,  at  Culpepper  Hosp.,  1  month,  and  then  in  Libby  Prison  ; 

paroled  in  1802  and  returned  home:  disch.  Nov.  5,  l.soj. 
Foster,  Phineas,  private,  enl.  June  20,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  July  S,  1864. 
Frost,  fieorge  B.,  private,  enl.  June  2ii,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I.  12th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .\pril  22,  1S64  ;  trans,  to  5th  U.  S.  Cav. 
Folsom,  Daniel  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  I80I.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 
Fletcher,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  July  .5. 1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Regt.  (afterivards  Co.  F.  1st  H  A.),  re-enl.  Dee.  5, 1803,  Co.  F, 

1st  H.  A. ;  died  Nov.  25,  1864,  U.  S.  Gen.  Hosp. 
Fernald,  Nehemiah  C.  private,  enl.  March  0, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  Ist  H.  \\ ;  must,  out  Aug.  25,  1866. 
Flander.s,  Francis  C,  private,  enl.  March  7,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.);  di.-ch.  from  Co.  M,  1st  H. 

A.  Dec.  7, 1802,  di-ability;  enl.  in  Co.  D.  17th  Regt.  July  12, 

1861 ;  disch.  Sept.  7,  ISBl ;  re-tnl.  June  7, 1864,  V.  K.  C. ;  disch. 

May  22,  1865,  disability. 
Flaherty,  Edmond,  wagoner,  enl.  July  20,  Isoi.  3  jrrs.,   Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  .\pril  3, 1803,  disal>ilify,  a-*  private. 
Fleming,  Murtz,  private,  enl.  April  26,  l.>i{il,  3  yis.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  pris.  of  war  in  Co.  H  ;  must,  out  Jan.  1, 1804;  re-enl. 

Jan.  2,  1864,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  died  April  1,  lsr,4,  in  Rebel 

Prison. 
Folsom,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  isel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  as  ^ergl.  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Frost,  Julius  B.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th   Regt.;  no  record  at  office  of 

adjutant  general. 
Furber,  John  G.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1801   3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Fletcher,  Francis,  private,  enl.  April  20,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  July  12,  1802,  disability. 
Fowler,  Samuel  W.,  corp.,  enl.  .Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Dec.  22,  1862,  disability. 
Fogg,  George  F.,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  is^il, ;;  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Nov.  23, 1802,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Co  l>,  1st  Cav.  Jan.  25. 

1864,  3  yrs.  ;  must,  out  June  23,  lso.i. 
Frankle,  Jones,  must,  in  Aug.  1, 1861,  as  major  for  3  yrs.  in  17th 

Regt.  (capt.  1st  H.  A.  July  o,  IgOl;  disch.  July  24,  l.soli ;  pro. 

col.  2d  H.  A.  May,  1803  ;  must,  out  Sept.  3, 1865,  brevet  briga- 


:-gen 


Farnsworth,  Sylvester  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,  ls61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II, 

22d  Eegt. ;  trans,  to  3d  Bati.  June  2,  1863;  must,  out  Sept.  10, 

1864. 
Frye,  Wm.  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

killed  in  action  June  27,  1862,  Gaines'  Mill,  Va. 
Fitts,  Henry  T.,  private,  enl.  Sept.,  I801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. 

muit.  out  Sept.  18,  18M. 
Foster,  l3:ael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  j 

disch.  Oct.  1.  1802,  disability. 
Fairbank,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  20th 

Regt. ;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Blufl  ;  must. out  Dec.  20,1863;  re- 

cul.  liec.  20, 1863;  must,  out  July  20, 1805,  absent. 


Fifield,  Lorenzo,  enl.  Sept.  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.;  died 

June  9,  1S62,  Gaines'  Mill,  Va. 
Fountain,  Archer  N.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th 

Regt. ;  died  of  wds.  .Aug.  7,  1862,  at  Yorktown,  Va. 
Fellows,  Horatio,  private,  must,  in  July  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  19th 

Regi. ;  must,  out  Jan.  20, 1804  ;  re-ecl.  Jan.  20, 1864  ;  Co.  C,  10th 

Regt. ;  killed  in  action  June  0,  1804,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Flynn,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt. ; 

taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Blurt';  must,  out  Feb.  17,  1804;  re-enl. 

Feb.  18, 1804,  Co.  H,  20lh  Regt. ;  must,  out  July  16, 1865. 
Foster,  Charles  A.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  30, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

20th  Regt. ;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Bluff ;  killed  June  1, 1862. 
Fitts,  Stephen  W.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  s,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  1, 1863,  disability. 
Frink,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt,; 

must,  out  Feb.  1, 1864 ;  re-enl.  Feb.  2, 1864,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

drowned  April  2, 1864,  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
Frink,  George,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22. 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

died  June  9, 1863.  at  Potomac  Creek,  Va. 
Floyd,  Benjamin,  private,  enl.  Oct.  8, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

killed  at  James  Mills  June  27, 1862. 
Fletcher,  Andrew  J.,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Sept.  5,  1862,  disability. 
Frothingham,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  22,  1,S02,  disability. 
Frothingham,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1861,  3  yra.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt. ;  disch.  and  re-enl.  Feb.  1, 1864,  in  same  Co. ;  trans. 

Oct.  26,  1861,  to  Co.  M,  32d  Regt. ;  must,  out  June  29,  1865. 
Ford,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  Dec.  17, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2Sth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Dec.  13, 1864;  re-enl.  Feb.  28,  1865,  to  14th  Batt.,  3 

yrs. ;  must,  out  June  15, 1865. 
Flaingham,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  25,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt. ;  died  Oct.  9, 1802,  at  Carrollton,  La. 
Fountain,  Jonas,  must,  in  Jan.  27,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  31st  Regt.; 

must,  out  Feb.  15, 1864,  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Feb.  16, 1864,  Co.  I, 

31st  Regt. ;  mu-t.  out  Sept.  9, 1865. 
F0..JS,  Henry  G.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav. ;  taken 

pris.  while  on  picket  Jan.  20,  1863,  near  Hartwood  Church, 

Va. ;  paroled  ;  di^ch.  May  1,  1863,  disability. 
Flanders  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.; 

must,  out  Oct.  3, 1864. 
Forbes,  Augustus  S.,  private,  must,  in  May  7,  1862,  3  yr-).,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.);  inu>-t.  out  July  8,  1804. 
Forbes,  Henry  S,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9,  1802,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.) ;  died  Andersonville,  6a.,  July  27, 

181-4. 
Fowler,  John  F.,  must,  in  Aug.  12,  I.S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  19th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  28,  1864. 
Ford,  Horace  K.,  private,  must,  in  .\ug.  11, 1862,  3  yrs  ,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 18ii4. 
Foller,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  Nov.  '28,  1802,  disabilily. 
Fernald,  Simeon  M.,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802.3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  Oct.  .30, 1862,  disability. 
Fitts,  Ja<ob  \V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. 

pro.  sergt.,  1st  sergt.,  2d  lient.  Jan.  14, 1865  ;  must,  out  June  9, 

1.S05. 
Flanders,  Leonard  H.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug  1, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  .\ntietam  ;  discb.  ^larch  6, 186;t,  disability. 
Foot,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1862,  disability. 
Foss,  Alfred  A.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  1.S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 
Regt. :  must,  out  as  sergt.  June  9, 186.5. 


Aug. 


1802,  3  yrs.,   Co.  G,  35th 


.  G,  3.J  Md.  Regt. 

2.-.,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  311th  Regt, 


Fuller,  James  .\.,  priv.ite,  enl. 

Regt. ;  discb.  for  disability. 
Folsom,  Horatio,  3  yrs. 
Frothingham,  John  L.,  3  yr.a,  C( 
Fannim,  Barrett,  must,  in  Nov 

(but  see  Farnham  Barrett). 
Farr,  Ammi,  3  yrs.,  5th  N.  H.  Regt. 
Follett,  3  yrs. 

Fuller,  .lohn  S.,  Jr.,  3  yrs.,  N.  Y.  Regt. 
Flanders,  Charles  E.,  mu.«t.  in  July  22, 1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Dee.  7, 186.3,  to  re-enl. 
Felch,  Daniel  M.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  March  19,  1802,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regl. 

(afterwards  Isl  H.  A.) ;  disch.  April  1, 180:i,  disability. 
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Foss,  Win.,  private,  eul.  Sept.  J,  lsii2,  9  months,  <<).  F,  60th  Kegt. ; 

niuat.  out  Aug.  24,  n<,i. 
I'.jss,  Wm.  A.,  privato,  enl.  .\ug.  21,  l.sr.2,  y  months,  Co.  F,  60ih 

Uegt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  21.  l>i'.4. 
I-  hmilers.  Burton,  private,  eul.  .\ug.  21,  lsr,2,  :i  montlis,  Co.  !•',  .')Uth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  21,  IS'U. 
Flanders,  Edwani  1).,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  -1,  lsii2,  v  nioutlis,  Co.  F, 

50th  Itegt.  i  must,  out  Aug.  24,  18i'-l. 
Fittapatrick,  John,  private,  eul.  Sept.  7,  Isii2,  u  months,  I'o.  F,  Suih 

Kegt. :  muat.  out  .\ug.  24, 1x04. 
Fowler,  (iilhert  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 161)2,  n  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  18M. 
Fuller,  Wm.  IS.,  enl.  Sept.  2,  IsW,  ;i  months,  Co.  G,  .'.oth  Kegt. ; 

must,  out  .\ug.  24,  l.**»;4. 
Farnham.  Hiram   H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  \f<,  1m, 2,  !i  mouths.  Co.  <;, 

60th   Hegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l,-r,i  ;    re-eul.  .lun.^   li.,   lMi4, 

V.  K.  C. 
Flanders,  .Iea.se,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  10,  Isivj.  it  montiis,  Co.  (J,  ."lUth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  l.'-os. 
Freneh,  Moses  K.,  private,  enl.  -Aug.  10,  1802,  o  months,  t'o.  (i,  ."lUth 

Kegt. ;  mu.*t.  out  Aug.  21,  Iscci. 
Farringtoa,  Moses  C,  private,  enl.  Amr.  10,  1802,  o  months,  Co.  (;, 

50th  Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l-soa. 
Fliot,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  l.so:i,  :i  yrs.,Co.  II,  2d  H.  A.  ; 

died  Sept.  11,  ls04,  at  Andorsonville. 
Frye,  John  L.,  private,  eul.  Dec.  21, 180a,  :i  yrs..  Co.  c,  2d  II.  A. ; 

must,  out  Sept.  3, 1,S05,  absent  sick. 
Flo.vd,  (ieorge  E.,  private,  onl.  Dec.  1, 1803,  ;i  yrs.,  &..  II,  2d  H.  A. ; 

died  Jan.  25,  1804,  at  .\udersonville. 
Fills,  Walter  G.ige,  private, enl.  July  5,  Isoi,:)  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.; 

must,  out  to  rc-enl. ;  re-enl.  .N'ov.  24,  l.sii:i ;  discli.  Nov.  Zi,  18i',4, 

disability'. 
P'lauders,  Benjamin  G.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  0, 180.1,  ri  yrs.,  Co.  K,  2d 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  .i,  1805. 
Frye,  Henry  c.,  private,  enl.  Dro.  10,  l.so:!, :!  yrs.,  Co.  O,  2ii  II.  A.; 

must,  out  Sept.  3,  ls05. 
Fish,  Charles  H.,  corp..  enl.  Aug.  22,  U04,  I  yr.,  Co.  Xi,  4tli   11.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  17,  ISOO. 
French,  Aaron  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1804,  1  yr.,  co.  M,  4th   II. 

A.;  must,  out  June  17,  1805. 
Foster,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  l:i,  isi;!,  1  yr.,  J'.ith   Cnat- 

tached  H.  A. ;  must,  out  -Sept.  10,  lsC5. 
Fegan,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1,  IsM,  1  yr.,  2oth  I'nattache<l  II. 

A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  10,  180.5. 
Fellows,  Kufus  J.,   private,  enl.  Juno  24,  1804.  :!  yrs.,  Co.  I.,  4th 

Cav. ;  died  Nov.  20.  1804,  at  Varnia,  \'a. 
Foye,  James  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  29,  1804,  1  yr.,  1th  Bait. ;  must. 

out  Oct.  14, 186-. 
Farnham,  George  H.,  enl.  I)ec.  4,  1801,  3  yrs.,  23d  Regt. ;  hospital 

steward  ;  died  April  5,  1802,  at  Koanoke  Island,  N.  C. 
Follansbee,  John  W.,  private,  onl.  .Sept.  o,  l8iu,  1  yr.,  Co.  I!,  llth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  July  17,  180.'.,  abs,jnt  sick. 
Fills,  Leroy  B.,  private,  enl.  July;23,  180-1,100  days,  co.  I,  outh 

R"gl.;  mu.st.  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Fowler,  Edward  D.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  I.S04,  100  day.s,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. :  must,  out  Nov.  3o,  1804. 
Freneh,  Frank  P.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  l.'<04,  Kio  days,  Co.  I,  ooih 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  lso4. 
Fielden,  Andrew  H.,  Corp.,  onl.  July  22,  1804,  loo  days,  Co.  I,  ooth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Nov.  3o,  1S04. 
Frye,  Albert  A.,  must,  in  July  22,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Kegt. ; 

died  Dec.  28,  l.-soi.  at  Baltimore. 
Fowler.  Edmund  li.,  must,  in  Dec.  30, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  1!.  1st   Batl'n 

Front.  Oav. ;  must,  out  June  ,30, 1805. 
French,  Geo.  F.,  must,  in  Sept.  20,  1804,  V.  K.  ('.;  no  record  of 

must.  out. 
Flint,  Charles  H.,  must,  in   Nov.  14,  IKO-I,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf. ;  musi.  out  June  30,  Iso.'i. 
Flint,  Ira  T.,  must,  in  Nov.  14,  Isoi,  I  yr.,  I7th   Unattached  Co. 

Inf. ;  mii-t.  out  June  :io,  18{i5. 
Gilman,  Frank,  must,  in  June  21,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  10th   Itegt. ; 

disch.  April  1.  l.-'O:;,  disability. 
Gale,  .Marcus,  enl.  June  13,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  llth    Kegt.;  no 

record  after  enlistment. 
Grant.  John  S.,  private,  enl.  June  20, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  12th  Kegt. ; 

wd.  at  .\ntielam  ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  July  8,  18t;4. 


Greenleaf,  Wm.,  corp.,  must,  in  June  13,  lSi;l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  Uth 

liegt.,  must,  out  Aug.  Is,  i,m,2;  disability;  re-enl.  July  1,1804, 

V.  K.C.;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  ISO.",,  order  of  war  depl. 
Gale,  Eben  I'.,  private,  enl.  July  6.  IsOl.:;  yrs.,  <".  K,  Mih  Kegt. 

(afterwards  Co,  E,  1st  H.  A.);  disch.  .May  7.  1802.  disability. 
Goodwin.  Timothy,  enl.  March  12,  l»i;2.  3  yrs.,  Co.  .M,  llth  Kegt. 

(afterwards  1st  li.  A.);  disch.  March  13.  ISO,',. 
Greeley,  Jameson,  private,  enl.  .March  7.  180,2.  :i  yrs..  Co.  .M,  14th 

Kegt.  (afterwards  Co.  .M,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  .March  27,  1804  . 

re-enl.  March  28,  1B04,  Co.  M,  1st  II.  A. ;  must,  out  Aug.  10,,  18lo. 
(ioss,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  July  12.  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  (to.  D,  17ib 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.3,  1.S0I. 
Godfrey,  Peter,  corp.,  enl.  July  10,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th  Itegt. ; 

must,  out  July  U,  ISO.-.,  in  Co.  C ;  esp.  of  .service. 
Gartside,  James  il.,  private,  eul.  July  lo.  1801.  :■.  yrs..  Co.  E,  17lb 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Aug.  2o.  i.so2. 
Godfrey,  John,  private,  eul.  July  lo.  l.'joi.  3yrs..  Co.  E.  17th  Kegt. 
Godfrey,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  July  In.  Isol.  3  yrs.  Co.  E.  17th  Kegt.; 

must,  out  and  reeul.  in  Co.  K,  17th  Inf.  Der.  2.;.  Is03;  must. 

out  in  1-0.  H  July  14,  ls05. 
Goggin.  ,lohn.  private,  enl.  July  10,  ISOI.  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Kegl. 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1S04. 
(ietchell.  Daniel  L.,  1st  sergt..  enl.  Aug.  20.  LSi.l.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  2d  lieut.  Dec.  24.  1802;  mu.st.  out  Aug.  3,  lsi;4. 
Giliuau,  .Vdoniram  (2di,  Corp..  enl.  April  20,  1801.  3  yrs..  Co.  F.  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  4.  1.S04  ;  re  enl.  Jan.  5,  1804.  as  sergt.  Co. 

F,  17th  Inf. ;  must,  out  July  11,  l.so.5. 
Gardmer.  Albert  G..  private,  enl.  April  2o,.  Isol.  3  yrs..  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3.  1804. 
Gilman,  Wm.  E.,  private,  enl.  April  20.   IsiU,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt.;  sergt.;  disch.  Sept.  25,  l)ii,l.  disability  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 

1S04  ;  disch.  Co.  B  July  11. 180.^. 
(iaie,  Albert,  private,  enl.  April  20.  1861.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F.  17th  Kegt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  in  Co.  F.  17th  Kegt.  Feb.  20,  1804;  must. 

out  in  Co.  A  July  22,  Isi55,  absent  sick. 
Gilman,  .lames  W.,  privaie.  must,  in  July  22.  18C1,  3  yrs..  Co.  F, 

17tli  Kegt. ;  must,  out  June  li,  1864,  order  of  war  dept. 
Gilman,  Kufus.  must,  in  July  22,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  i7lh  Regt.; 

mu.sl.  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Gilman.  Mark  I...  private,  must,  in  July  22,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  .Sept.  2.  1802,  disability. 
Gardner,  David  W.,  private,  enl.  April  2o,  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Sept.  25,  IsOl ;  re-enl.  in  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.  Dec.  25, 

181,3,  3  yrs;  pro.  corp.  Nov.  1,  1806  ;  must,  out  Nov.  14.  1805. 
George,  John  S..  private,  eul. Sept.  0.  Isol,  3  yrs..  Co,  H.  22d  Regt. ; 

in  hosp.  at  Newark,  X.  J.,  Aug.  31.  1802;  disch.  net.  x,  ix02. 

disability. 
Gray.  George  N..  private,  enl.  Sept.  o.  Ixoi.  3  yrs..  Cu.  H.  22d  Regt.; 

trans,  to  V.  R.  i '.  March  15. 1804. 
George,  Willard  K.,  must,  in  Jan.  25, 1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  loth  Regt. ; 

disch.  May  24, 1802,  disability. 
Greene.  Asa  W..  private,  enl.  Jan.  30,1802.3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  loth  Kegt.; 

traus.  Sept.  20,  1x63.  to  V.  R.  C. 
Greenleaf,  Alhert  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20.  Isol.  3  yrs..  Co.  A.  loth 

Regt.;  mu.st.  out  Dec.  21.  1803;  re-enl.  Dec.  22.  1803,  in  Co.  A. 

17th  Inf.,  as  wagoner  ;  must,  out  June  3m.  Isi;,'). 
George,  Leonard  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2h,  isoi.  3  yrs..  Co.  IT,  22d 

K-Bt.  ;  disch.  .May  21,  1.S02.  disability;  re-enl   June  24.  1804.  V. 

K.  c. ;  must,  out  May  1,  180.",. 
(iale,  Nathan,  enl.  Sept.  2i.,  1X01.  :;  yrs..  Co.  II.  22d   Kegt.;  disch. 

Sept.  .3,  1x02.  disahiliiy. 
Goodwin,  Wm.  P..  private,  enl.  Oct.  1,  l.sol.3  yrs.,  Co.  H.22d  Regl.; 

in  hosp.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3,  lxi.2  ;  .iiadi.  Nov.  25,  1.S02, 

disability, 
lioulding,  Patrick,  private.^enl.  Sept.  23,   Ixol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  28lh 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Jan.  4, 1802,  disability, 
(lilman,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2o,  Isol.  :;  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav. ;  traus.  to  (."o.  L,  4th  Cav. 
Goldsmith.  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Aug.  4.  l.<02,  3  yrs..  Co.   I,   I4th   Kegt.; 

pris.  June  22.  1804  ;  must,  out  July  8.  lsi;i. 
Goldsmith,  Lucius  It.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  lSi'.2,  3  yrs.,  1  lib  Regt. 

lafterwards  Co.  1,  1st  H.  A.) ;  disch.  July  5.  IS04.  absent  siek. 
Ciage.  Edmund  C,  private.  enl..\ug.  7. 1x01.3  yrs..  Co.  B.  14lh  Kegt. 

lafierwards  Co.  li,  Ist  H.  A.i;  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  10. 


1SI.4. 
nils: 


Asa,  private.  Co.  li.  40th  N.  V.  I'egt.  (Moz;irt  regiment). 
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George,  Wallace  T.,  must  in  Aug.  12, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  19th  Regt. 

as  1st  sergt. ;  pro.  Oct.  6,  l»i;3,  to  1st  lieut. ;  resigned  Feb.  13, 

1865. 
George,  Henry  B.,  enl.  Aug.  15,  1S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disoh.  April  23, 1S03,  disability. 
George,  Henry  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  16, 1862. 
Glines,  James  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.".th 

Regt. ;  disoh.  Oct.  6, 1862.  disability. 
Gile,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, 1862. 
Goodwin,  George  Iv.,  private,  en!.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  diseh.  Feb.  6, 1863,  disability  ;  re-enl. 

Sept.  1%  186-!,  V.  \i.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov.  20,  1805,  order  of  war 

dept. 
Guptil,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Aug.  i,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  6,  3,5th  Regt. ; 

diseh.  Sept.  3,  1S63,  disability. 
Goodrich,  Hazen  B.,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1.S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  6,  36th  Regt. ; 

diseh.  to  re-en!,  as  U.  S.  hosp.  steward  Jan.  23, 18f'5;  must,  out 

in  U.  S.  A.  Dec.  30, 1865. 
Greene,  Wm.  B.,  must,  in  July  6, 1861,  as  col.,  3  yrs.,  14tli   Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  resigned  Oct.  11,  1861. 
Goldsmith.  Melvin  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Ist  H.  A.)\  exchanged  pris.  of  war  l*^eb.,  1865. 
Goodell,  Walter  S.,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  as  1st  sergt.  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Gibson,  Albert  D.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  0  months,  Co.  F.  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Gordon,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16.  1n62,  9  months,  Co.  F,  5lith 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Oilman,  Lucas  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  6iith 

Kegt. ;  died  on  passage  home  .\ug.  2, 1863. 
George,  Arthur  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .50tli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Gould,  Royal  D.,  -sergt.,  enl.  ;Aug.  0, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863;  re.enl.  Dec.  31, 1864,  Co.  B,  1st 

Front..  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Graham,  Sylvanns  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Gale,  Henry,  private,  enl.  .Aug.  16,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Go'^drieh.  Walter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Crraham,  James  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. :  trans,  to  V.  S.  A.  Dec.  27, 1862. 
George,  Townsend  P.,  enl.  Nov.  4,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  F.  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  a,  1.8i;3;  re-enl.  July  29, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

C,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  .luly  H.  1805. 
(ioodwin,  Henry  ,K.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  21,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d 

H.  A.:  diseh.  July  6, 1.S65,  disability. 
Gordon,  Wm.  L.,  Corp.,  enl.  Nov.  23, 1.^63,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  II.  A. ; 

died  July  6, 1S65,  at  Andersonville. 
Goss,  James  M.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  14, 1S63,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batt. 

H.  A. 
Goodrich,  Preston  M.,  private,  enl.  .l\ily  26, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Ist  Cav. ; 

unassigned;  never  joined. 
Green,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1864, 1  yr.,  29th  Unattached 

H.  A. ;  mu.st.  out  .lune  H'..  1865. 
Greenough,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  19,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co,  G,  2ii 

Cav. 
Godfrey,  John  T.,  enl.  Jan.  26, 1864,  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. ;  rejected  Jan. 

29,  1864. 
Goodwin,  John  C.  private,  enl.  Jan.  7, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th  Cav. ; 

diseh.  June  28. 18r.5.  disability. 
Gasson,  Edward  F..  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  lsi;4,  i  yr.,  l.ttli  Bait. ; 

diseh.  June  ll..  1S65,  by  general  order. 
Gasson,  Frederick  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1«61,  i  yr.,  13th  Batt. ; 

diseh.  June  16, 1865,  by  general  order. 
Ciranl,  Joshua,  private,  enl.  Sept.  26. 1864, 1  yv..  Co.  c,  171h  Regt.; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865,  by  order  of  war  depl. 
Gallagher,  Patrick,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1S64, 1  yr.,  Co.  K,  61st  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  6, 1865. 
George,  Llewelyn,  corp.,  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
George,  Charles;!).,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must.  out.Nov.  :iO,  ls64. 


Grant,  Solomon,  private,  enl.  Nov.  16, 1864,  1  yr.,  2d  Unattached 

Inf. ;  must,  out  July  7, 1865. 
Ciage,  Alfred  F.,  must. in  Dec.  9,1862, 3  yrs.,  Ist  Unassigued  Regt.; 

no  record  after  enlistment. 
Gorman,  Patrick,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A. ; 

trans.  Jan.  9, 1865,  to  Co.  E,  I7th  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865, 

by  order  of  war  dept. 
Green,  Wm.,  must,  in  .Ian.  2, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2Sth  Regt. 
Gale,  Charles  A.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  30, 1866. 
Harmon,  Woobury  S.,    private,  enl.    May  23,  1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 

1st  Regt.;  diseh.  Feb.  17,  1862,  disability. 
Heath,  Henry,  sergeant,  enl.  Jan.   13,    1861,  3   yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Regt.     pro.  to  2d  lieut.  May  16,  1862;    1st  lieiit.  May  4,  1863; 

dismissed  Feb.  15,  1S64. 
Heath,  J.  Wesley,  corporal,  enl.  June  13,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  Uth 

Itegt.;    died    at    Washington,    V.  C.,    iu    hospital,    Nov.    1, 

1S62. 
Hammond,  Chas.  W.,  private,  enl.  June  13,  1801,  3   yrs.,    Co.  H. 

nth  Regt.;  died  in  hospital,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  29 

l.si,2;    buried   from    Town    Hall,  Sunday,  Oct.   5,  1802;    first 

soldier's  funeral  in  town  during  the  war. 
Hoyt,  Wm.  C,    private,  enl.    June   4,  1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.    E,    12th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  7,  1862. 
Hall,  Rufus  F.,    enl.    June   20,  1861,  3  yr».,    Co.    F,  12th  Regt. ; 

diseh.  Oct.  18,  1862. 
Haddock,    Oliver,  enl.,  June   21,    1.861,3   yrs.,  Co.I,    12th    Regt.; 

discli.  Sept.  10, 1863,  disability. 
Hunkins,  H.  M.,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1861,   3  yrs.,    Co.    E,  14th  Regt.; 

(afterward  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out   Nov.  6,  1863,    to  re- 
enl.  :  re-enl.   Nov.    6,    1863,    Co.  F,  1st  H.    A. ;    died  of  wds. 

.May  20,  1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. 
Hoyt,  Geo.  C,  private,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  Uth  Regt. 

(afterward  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Nov.  5,  1863,    to    re- 
enl.;  re-enl.  Nov.  6,  1803,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.;    must,    out  Aug. 

16,  1865. 
Hodgsdon,  Jas.  F.,  private,  must,  in  July  6,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I, 

Uth  Regt.;  (afterward  1st  H.  A.)  ;  diseh.  Aug.  5,  1803. 
Heard,  Reuben  F.,    private,   enl.    March    6,   1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 

Uth  Regt.  (afterward  1st  H.  A.) ;  died  of  wds.  received  June 

17, 1864. 
Hunkins,  Horace,  private,  enl.  Aug.'12,  1801,  3  yrs., Co.  M,  14th  ; 

re-enl.  Nov.  6, 1863 ;  died  of  wds.  May  20,  1S64,  (probably  same 

as  H.  M.  Hunkins,  above. 
Hanson,  Wm.  II.,  musician,  enl.  July  in,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  .\ug.  3,  1864;  re-enl.  Aug.  22,  1804,  1  yr.  Co. 

M,  4th  H.  A.;  must,  out  June  17,  1865. 
Rarrigan.Thos.,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  7, 1862. 
Hennessey,  John,  private,  enl.  July,  1861,  3yrs.,Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  Sept.  24, 1862,  disability. 
Hennessey,  Daniel  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3   yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. :  no  record  after  enl. 
Hill,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  April  26,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

pro.  sergt.-major  June  14, 1862  ;  com'd  2d  lieut.  Aug.  13, 1862  ; 

1st  lieut.  May  21,  1.803;  must,  out  March  11, 1865. 
Hall,  Stephen  W..  musi'-ian,  enl.  April  26, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  May   28,1863,    disability;   re-enl.  Nov.  13, 1864, 

musician,   17th    UnattacV'ed   Co.    Inf.;    must,  out  June  30, 

1.S65. 

llaynes,  Wm.  C.,  private,   enl.    April  26, 1861,  3   yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  corporal  ;  must,  out  private,  Aug.  3, 1804;  re-enl. 

Jan.  26, 1,865,  (Hancock's  Corps),  U.  S.  Vet.  Vols. ;  disch.  Jan. 

26, 1866. 
H»rriman,JohnS.,privat'>,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  l.<64. 
Hewitt,  Samuel  G..  private,  enl.   April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;   died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  April  22,  1862,  (Baltimore, 

Md.). 
Houston,  Benj.  F.,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. 
Hodgskins,  Stephen  W.,  private,enl.  April,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Hunkins,  Ensign  L.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

nth  Regt.;  trans,  to  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Nov.  30,  1863;  must. 

out  Feb.  13, 1804,  U.S.  Signal   Corps;    discharged    August  17, 
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11  -vves.  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Jim.  :i,  IsiH,  :i  yr.-<,,  I'o.  ,\,  ITili  Uegt.; 

inu.st.  out  and    re-enl.  .):in.  .-i,    lsi;4,    Co.    .\,  ITth  Inf.,  a-s  q.m.- 

ser«t;  pro.  toJd  lleiit.  .Inn.:  b,,  is.,."^;    mu.st.  out  as  ,i.m.-ser(;t. 

July  U,  l.sii.^. 
Ilaynos,  Daniel  J.,  sergeant,  enl.   o.i.  .i.  is.;i,  :t  yr.s,  Co.   ll,2>d 

Regt. ;  eom'd  2d  lleut.  Sept.  i'.,  ISi'.j  ;  died  Oel.  20,  Isili 
Haddock,  Leonard  11.,  eorporal,  enl.  Sept.  7,  ISiU,  :iyra..  Co.  Il,22d 

Hegt.;  disoh.  .Inly  :;l,  ISf.j;  di.sability ;  re-enl.  1st  C'av.  Jan.  ^8, 

l.'iOl,  ill  I'o.  II,  22d  lU'Kt.  ;    never  mn-st.  and   rejected  .Ian.  2'.i, 

l.si;4. 
Haseltiiie,  rlias.  11,  priv;ile,  enl.  Sept.  11.  l.-iid,  :5  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Hegt.;  must,  out  as  Ist  sergt.  Jan.  2(i.  I.sik);  disability. 
Hieks,  lo!.epli,  private,  enl.  Jan.  l.l.sca,  3  yis.,  Co.  F,  17th  Kegt.; 

disch.  April  ^i,  Isw.  disability. 
Hills,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.  Feli.  10,  ISHJ, :;  yrs.,  Co.  H.  l;ith  Kegt.; 

must,  out  Dee.  21.  IS.;:! ;  re-enl.  Dec.  22,  18r,;t,  Co.  II.  lutli  Kegt.; 

must,  out  June  17,  l.sO.5. 
Hayes,  Ja-s.,  enl.  .Ian.2.-.,  1S1V2,  :iyrs.,  Co.  K,19th  Kegt.;  disch.  iict. 

20,  ^f■|■•■>.  disal)ility. 
How,  Henry  J.,  captain,  enl.  .\ug. :i,  Isoi,  .3  yrs.,  loth  Kegt.;  com'd 

major  .\ug.  :i,  Isi;i  :     killed    in  Kutlle  at  N.d.son's  Karin.  near 

Richmond,  .lune  :iii,  lsr.2. 
Heath,  Reuben  P.,  private,  enl.  May  2'.i.  Ki;!,:;  yr-.,  C".  II,  2iitli 

Regt.;    disch,    Feb.  2-1,  lsfi:l,  disability  ;    re-enl.  in    Co.  II,  2d 

H.  .\.,  Nov.  2S,  isi.ii,  ;i  yr.s.;    dieii   net.  2:t,  l.v'.l,   at  .Newbern, 

N.  C. 
lloyt,  John    h..  sergeant,  must,  in  .\ug.  2S,  Isi.l.  :i  yrs..  ('o.  D,  I'.ith 

liegt.;  missing  at  Aniietam;  died  of  wds.  .luly  .%  ISKi. 
Holden,  Levi,    private,    enl.    Sept.    21,    l.sr.l,    3    yrs.,   Co.  H,27tll 

Kegt. 
Hewins,  litis  \V  .  pnvale,  enl.  il.'t.  U,  Isr.l,  .3  yrs.,  Co.  U.iintli  liegt.; 

disch. .\pril  2,  isiij,  disability. 
Heath,    Daniel    S.,    private,    enl.  ()  t.  2(),  ISiil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  :!Oth 

Kegt.;  died  Oct.  0,  i.si;2,  at  New  Orleans. 
Hatch,    Altred    B.,  private,    enl.  Nov.  2,    l.sr.1,3   yrs.,  Co.  O,    ;juth 

Kegt. :  disch.  April  2,  ISiiS,  disability. 
Ilogan,  Thos.,  must,  in  Dee.  17,  lsi;l,  3  yrs..  f:o.  O,  ;iOth  Kegt;  died 

Dec.  2.i,  18i;2,  New  Orleans. 
Hamilton,  James,  private,  enl.  Oct.  li;,  l.siil,  3  yrs.,  (.'o.  D,  1st  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Jan.  22.  l.sr.4;  re-enl.    .Ian.   2:i,  l»tu,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  as  sergeant  June  2'.i.  Isii.'i, 
Holmes,  Marnum  K.,  sergeant,  enl.  Sept.  20.  isiil,  3  yrs.,  1st  Cav. ; 

must.  out.  Sept.  24,  LsiU  ;  trans,  to  Co.  L.  4th  Cav 
Hill,  Oeo.  IL,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  IK'U,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  I.,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  .Sept.  24,  l.sii4;  trans,  to  Co.  L.  4tli  Cav. 
Haynes,  Nathan  W.,    corporal,   mui-t.  in  Sept.  5,  ISf.l,  3  yrs..  2d 

Co.  Sharpshooters ;    killed    in    action  as  sergeant.    May    3m. 

Isr.l.  (Ian.  4,  lsr,:l.  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  adjutant-general's  re- 
port}. 
Heath.  James  11.,  must,  in  .Inly  'ii;.  ISi.l.  3  yrs..  Co.  C.  I'ltli  Kegt, ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.   Dec.  21,  lsi;3,  Co.  C.  I'.ith  l.'egt.  ;  luilsl. 

out  June  30,  lsi;.5. 
Heath,  .las.,  private,  3  yrs. 
Ham-on,  Joseph,  private,  July  2s,  18IV2,  .';  yrs..  Co,  II,  :i2d  Kegt.  ; 

disch.  .lune  I'l,  1.S03,  disability. 
Harlow,  Joseph  \V.,  enl.  Aug.4,  l.sr.2,  3yr?.,Co.  I.  Mtli  Ke^t.  ;  must. 

oiii  March  IS,  l.si;5. 
Hoboiirn,  .lohn    (probably),  private,  must,  in    Aug.  7,  18r.2,  3  yrs., 

i;o.  I!,  I4th  Regt.  (afterward  Co.  li,  Ist  H.  .\.}. 
Ilyburn.  .lohn,  disch.  April  lo,  Isi;4,  disability- 
Hardy,   Geo.    W..  private,    enl.    Aug.   .i,  181.2.  3  yrs.,  Co.  1,  14th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  July  .".,  l.si'..^. 
Howard,  George  II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  Isc.2,  2  yrs.,  Co.  H.  Ilth 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.  H,  1st    II.  A.i  ;  disch.  June  10,  1802. 
Hobbs,  Alonzo,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  4.  IS(;2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt.;  disch.  June  11,  1803,  disability. 
Haines,  Andrew  . I.,  private,  enl.  Aug.    0,  1s(j2,  3   yrs.,  ('o.   i),  17ih 

Kegt. ;  disch.  June  22.  I,8ii3,  disability. 
Hubbard,  .lames,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  o,  18ti2,  3  yrs.,  I'o.  A,  17tli 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  3,  lsr,:i.  disability. 
Hagan,  Hugh,  private,  must,  in  .luly  .30,  isi'.'2,  3  yrs.,  17th  Rogt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  lsr.4;  re-enl.  in  Co.   A,  2d  H.  A.,  for  1  yr,. 

.Sept.  .'■i,  181.4;  disch.  June  2,  \f(<r,. 
Hardy,  Joseph  C,  private,  enl.  July  S,  l«i;2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.'.th 

Kegt.;  wd.  at  Aiitiotam  :    pro.  to  2d    lieut.  Sept.  6,  ISM,  and 

to  1st  lieut.  Nov,  2:i,  lsi;l;  must,  out  June  11,  Isi',,-.. 


Harmon,  Walter  S  ,  private,  enl.  .Inly  2.'i,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antielam  ;  disch.  Feb.  3,  1803,  disability. 
Hammond,  Geo.  K.,  private,    enl.    July  1,1802,3    yrs..  Co.  G,  35th 

Kegt.;  wd.  at  .-Vntietam  ;  disch. 
Harrimau,  Ira  F.,  private. enl.  Aug.  5,  18i'i2.;i  yrs.,Co.  G,3.'.th  Kegt.; 

must,  out  Junes,  ISO.",. 
Hackett,  Wm.,  private,  eul.  Aug.  4, 1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  i;,  3,'ith   Regt.; 

killeil  at  .Antietam  .Ian.  17,  I802. 
Hall,   Jesse  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.    5,    180-2,  3    yrs.,    Co.  G,  S.-'ith 

Uegl.;  wd.  at  Autietam;  disch.  Feb.  17,  1803,  disability. 
Heath,  lieorge    \V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.')th 

Kegt.;  disch.  Dec.  13,  1802,  disability;    re-enl.  July  23,1804, 

as  corporal,  Co.  I,  60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  .'io,  1804. 
Heath,  Francis  O.,  private,  enl.   Aug..'),   lsi'.2.  3    yrs.,  Co.  (i,  35th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Jan.  13,  Iso;;,  disability;  re- 
enl.  and  appointed. 
Head,  Addi.son,  private,  enl,  Aug.  4,  lsr.2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3,'ith  Kegt. ; 

disch.  March  31, 1803,  disability, 
llewctt,  John  c.,  sergeant,  enl.   Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3,'')th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  .\ntietam;  disch.  Jan.  23.  I.S03.  disability. 
Hodges,  Thorndike  D.,  sergeant,   enl.    July   20,  l.<0>,  3  yrs.,  ('o. 

F,  .'i.'.th  Regt.;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  .Ian.  I,  ls03 ;    disch.  May  30, 

1803;  com'd  in  Wilde's  Hrigade. 
lloyt.  Henry  A.,    private,  enl.    Aug.  ."1,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.    G,    36th 

Kegt. :  killed  at  Aniietam. 
Humphrey,  Edward,  3  yrs. 
Hill,  Ch.as.,  3  yrs..  11th  N.  H.  Kegt. 
Hersom.    Greenleaf.  must,  in    Jan.  '24.  ISO2.    3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Kegt.;  disch.  May  31,  ls03,  disability. 
How,  James  C,  asst.  surg,  3  yrs,.  New  York. 
Ilewins,  Otis  W.,  3  yrs,,  Co.  (i,  'joth   Hegt. 
Huntress,  John,  3  yrs. 

lliinkins,  H.  W..  private,  2  yrs,,  Co.  G.  :'.'.th  Kegt. 
Houston.    Andrew    J,,   must,    in    Dec.  7,    ls.',3,  3    yrs.    Co.  11,  2d 

II.   A. 
Harlow,  Jos.  M.,    private,  must,  in     Aug.  4,    1802,  3    yrs,,  Co.  I, 

Mth  Regt. ;  disch.  Nov.  8,  1804.  disability. 
Iloburn,  George,    private,    must,  in    Aug.    7,  1S02,  3    yrs.,  Uth 

Kegt. 
Howard,  Eben.  M  .  private,  enl.  Aug,  0,  lsi'.2,  3    yrs.,  Co.  C,  14th 

(afterward  Co.  C,  1st  H.  A.i.  disch.  Jule  .s,  lso4. 
Howes,  AloDzo.  3  yrs.  17th  Kegt. 
Harris,  Robert,  1st  lieutenant,  must,  in  Jan.  9,  ISO'2,  3  yrs.,  17th 

Regt. 
Hanson,  John  \V.,  enl.  Sept.  4,  ls02,  0  months,  oth  Regt. ;  com. 

chaplain    Sept.    1,    1802 ;  must,  out    June  3,  1803  ;    re-com. 

chaplain  oth  (Onth)  Regt.,  lOO  days,    Aug.  4,  1804;  must,  out 

Oct.  27,  1S04, 
Hassall,  Robert,  enl,  Nov.  11,    IS02,  '.>    iiiontlis.  .-.iith  Kegt.;  com. 

chaplain  Nov.  s,  l,s«2  ;  resigned  March   10,  IS03. 
Hurd,  Ira.  sergeant,  enl.  ,\ug.  21,  1802,  9    months,  .'.oth    Regt.; 

com,  2d  lieut.  Nov.  0,  1802;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863;  re-com. 

1st  lieui.  Co.  I,  oiith  Regt.,  100  day«.  July  '23,  IS04  ;  must,  out 

Nov.  :io,  1.S04, 
Harmon,  Leo.  K.  corporal,  enl.  Aug.  l.s.  lsi',2,  :i    moiilhs,  Co.  F, 

,-.iilh  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  1803. 
Hanson,  Acel.  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,  I802,  0  months,   Co,  F,  .'.oth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  '24,  1803. 
Ilunkins,  Warren  O.,    private,  enl.    .\ug.  '2.^,  1802.  9  months,  Co. 

F,  .'.oth     Kegt.;    mu.st.  out.  Aug.    21.  1803;    re-enl,  an.l     ap- 
pointed .sergeant  Co.    I,  00th  Kegt.,  100    ilays,  July  23,  Isi'.l ; 

must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Howard.  Wm.  S.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  l'.»,  l8i'.2.  0    months,  Co. 

F,  .•.(Ith  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.   24,  1.S03. 
Hunt,  (ieo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  -20,  1802.  '.1  months,  Co.  1',  .-.oth 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  1803. 
Haynes.  Jackson,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,   181.2.    '.1    moiilhs,  Co.  F, 

.".oth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  '24,  l.si',3. 
Hanrahau,  Jas.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  I'l,  Iso.j,  0  months,  Co.  F, 

.Vlth  Kegt. 
Haddock,  Chas.  II,,  private,  .nl.  ,\ug.  21.  Is02,  ■.'  months,  Co.  F, 

fiOth   Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24;  1803. 
Hill,  Andrew  J.,  priv.tle,   enl.    Aug.    21,  1802,  0    inontlis,    Co.  F, 

.'.Oth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Howe,  .las.,  private,  enl.    Aug.    '2,i,  ls02,    '.)   months,    Co,  F,  .wth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  21.  IS03. 
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Hatch,  Joshua,  Jr.,  sprgeant,  Aug.  C,  18fi2,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Auir.  24,  ISO.'). 
Hill,  Chas.  H.,  sergeant,  onl.  Aug.  15,1802,9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  "4.  1863. 
Holt,  Joseph    F.  sergeant,  cnl.   Aug.  19.  1M2,  9    months,  Co.  (i, 

.■jOth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l.siB. 
Hammond,  Henry  G.,  musician,    enl.    Aug.    IC,  1802,  9  months. 

Co.  G,  .50th   Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lSr,3. 
Havens,  ^^i las    F.,   private,  enl,   .Sept.  2,    1862,9    months,  Co.  G. 

50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24  18(>:i. 
Haseltiue.  Wm.  L..  private,  enl.  Aug.  Hi,  18f.2,  9  montlis.  Co.  G, 

50tn  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  ISKi. 
Harwood,  Andrew  J.,  private,   enl.  Aug.  26,    1862,  9  months,  Co. 

G,  60th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hoyt.  Benj.  S..  Jr.,  private,  enl.  .Aug.  11,  1862,  9   months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out    Aug.    24,  18(3  ;    re-enl.  corporal  nth 

Unattached  Inf.,  Aug.  5,  1864  ;  must,  out  Nov.  12,  1864. 
Hoyt,  Samuel  P.,  private,    enl.   Aug.    18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

6nth  Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863;  re-enl.  Feb.  9,  1864,  Co. 

D,  5-th  Inf.  ;  died  Nov.  14,  1804,  City  Point,  Va. 
Howe,  Edwin  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.   2i;,   1862,   0  months,  Co.  G, 

6(lth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  186;). 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2,    lsr,2,  9    months,    Co.  G,    6iith 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hubbard,  Oliver  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  l,s62,  9  months,  Co.  G. 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  lS(,;l. 
Hoyt,  Geo.  N.,  wagoner.  1st  H.  A. 
Hunkins,  John   N.,    must,    in  Sept.  19,    1862,    9    mouths.  Co.  F, 

60th  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hunkins,  Harry  F.,  enl.  Oct.  4,  1S02,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt.: 

died  at  Baton  Kouge,  July  4.  I.S63. 
Hall,  Benj.  F.,  enl.  Nov.    4,  1862,  9    months,  .ioth  Regt.  ;    must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hammond,  Walter  S.,  must,  in    Aug.  11,   1802,  3  yrs,   Co.    II,  .TJti 

Regt. ;  no  further  record ;  trans,  to  35th  Regt. 
Hinds,    Simon    D..    mu.st.    in  Jan.  5,    1804,  3    yrs.,  Co.    B,  'Mb 

Regt.;    trans.  June  1,  180,'>,  to  Co.  B,   67th  Regt.  ;    must,  out 

July  30,  l.<<05  ;  absent,  sick. 
Hurd,  Wm.  H.  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  l.so:!,  3   yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st 

H.  A.  ;  prisoner  June  22,  1804. 
Hawkins,  Leivia.  private,  enl.  April  29,  186t.  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  1st  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Aug.  16, 1865. 
Hosum,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1.863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  2d  H.  A.  ; 

died  Sept.  11, 1863,  at  Newborn,  N.  C. 
Haley,  John,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  .5, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A.;  trans. 

to  17th  Regt.  ;  disch.  June  30, 1866,  in  Co.  E,  by  order  of  War 

Dept. 
Holden,  Geo.  A.,    private,  enl.  Aug.    22,  1864,  Co.  51,  4th  H.   A. ; 

must,  out  June  17, 1805. 
Hackett.  Cha.s.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1.864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.;must.  out  June  17,  1805. 
Harwood,  Henry  V.,  private, enl.  Aug.  22, 1864,1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.;  must,  out  June  17.1s(r», 
Hargreaves.  r)anip|  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th 

H.  A.:  must,  out  June  17,  1.86.5. 
Hoyt,  Geo.  W.,  priv.ite,  enl.  Feb.  18,  ls62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  1  B:itt'n  II. 

A.;  must,  out  Feb.  24, 1,86,5. 
Hoyt,  Geo.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  I,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  1    Datt'n  H.  A. 

must,  out  .lunc  29, 1805. 
Healey,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1864, 1  yr.,  29th  Unattached 

H.  A. ;  died  at  Ft.  Strong  Hosp.  Jan.  12.  1865. 
Huse,  Nathau,  private,   enl.  Jan.  27,1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  c,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  as  bugler  June  29, 18(;5. 
Holbrook,  Leroy  A.,  corporal,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  I..,3d 

Cav. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  E,  Sept.  28,  lsc5  ;  also  enl.  J  uly  23, 1804. 

as  private,  100  days,  Co.  I,  00th  Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864, 

exp.  of  service. 
Hammond,   Chas.   H.,  private,  enl.    Dec.  1,  lso.i,  .1  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14, 1865. 
Hinds,  Lorenzo,  private,  enl.  Nov.  30,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Nov. 14,  186.5. 
Hall,  Frederick  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 18M,  3   yrs.,  7th  liatt'y  ; 

must,  out  July  12, 1865,  G.  O. 
Huntress,  Wm.  IT.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  59th 

Kegt.;   trans,  to  57th   Regt.;    must,  out  in  Co.   F,  July  30, 

1865. 


Hall,  Samuel  A.,  private,  enl.  July  28, 1861,  3 yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th  Kegt.; 

must,  out  .Vug.  2s,  1804. 
Harris,  Charles,   private,  enl.    Sept.  16,   1864,3   yrs.,  Co.  B,  llth 

Regt. 
Haseltine,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Nov.  19,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  3iith 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  30,  lsi;2. 
Hause,  David,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  E,  61st  Regt. ;  must. 

out  June  4,  1,86.5. 
Hicks,  Josepn  T.,  must,  in  Nov.  27, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  16, 1865,  in  Co.  A. 
Hall,  Hendrick,  private,  enl.  July  23,  ls64,  loo  d:iys.  Co.  I,6iith 

Regt. ;  must  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Hanson,   Isaac,  private,    enl.  July  23,  1864, 100  days,    Co.  I,  6oth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  .30, 1864. 
Holt,  Abbot  L.,  private,  enl.    July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  ootli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Holbrook,  Leroy  A.,  private,  enl.  July  2.3, 1804,100  days,  Co.  I.ooth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Hoitt,  Jos.  S.,  must,  in  Dee.  7,  1.863,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.  :  died 

.\ug.  31, 1S64,  at  Andersonville. 
Ilartly.  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Dec.  30,    1.864,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batfn,  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Huse,  Edward  E.,  enl.  Dec.  30, 1.804, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  1st  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav. ;  must,  out  June  .30, 1865. 
Harriman,  Chas.  M..  enl.  Jan.  2. 1865, 1  yr  ,  Co.  C,  1st  Balt'n,  Front. 

Ciiv.  ;  must,  out  .lune  30, 1805. 
Hogle,  Lucius,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865, 1  yr.,  Co.  D,  l.st  Batt'n.  Front.  Civ.; 

must,  out  June  3(i.  1S65. 
Harney,   .lames,  enl.    Jan.  2,1865.1    yr.,  Co.  D.  1st  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Holt,  F.,  enl.  Dec.  30, 1,804,  1  yr.,  1st  Batt'o  Front.  Cav. ;  Istsergt.  ; 

pro.  2d  lieutenant  May  13, 1806  :  must,  out  June  30, 186.5. 
Hardy,  Geo.  N.,  enl.  Nov.  13,  1864, 1  yr.,  17th  Unatt.iched  Co.  Inf. 

(corporal);    must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Haley.  Jeremiah,  enl.  Nov  14, 1864,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Hardison,  John  F.,  enl.   Nov.  14, 1804,  1  yr.,  17th   Unattached  Co. 

Inf ;  must,  out  June  30,  isos. 
Harris,  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  1864,  1  yr.,  lOth  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Hood,  Hiram  D.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1.864,  I  yr.,17th  Unattached  Co.  In:  ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Hood,  Samuel,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864, 1  yr.,  17th    Unattached   Co.  Inf  ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Judson,  Isaac  P.,  private,  enl.    June  20,  isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12lli 

Regt.  ;  killed  at  .Antietam. 
Jackson,  Wm.,  must,  in  July  22,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H, ,17th  Kegl.  ; 

disch.   Feb.  27,  1863;    re-enl.   .Sept.  2,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  41h 

Cav.;  corporal.  Nov.  1,  1865;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
Johnson,  Charles  B.,  private,    enl.    Feb.    24,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.    M. 

14th  Regt.   (afterward    Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.);   must,  out  Feb.  24, 

1.863;  re-enl.  Feb.  25,  Co.   M,  Ist  H.  .A.;    must,  out   Aug.  16, 

1805. 
Johnson,  Horatio,  private,  enl.  Feb.  26,  1802,  3  yrs..  Co.  M.  I4th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.  M,lst  H.  A.)  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Gettys- 
burg, must,  out  Feb.  28,  1804  ;  re-enl.  Co.    M,  1  H.  A.,    Felj- 

29th  ;  disch.   March  31,  166.5,  disability. 
Jones,  Samuel  W.,  private,  enl.  April  26,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Dec.  4,  1802.  di.sability. 
Johnson,  Harrison,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1.801,  3yrs.,  Co.  P,  171h 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Johnson,  Wm.  II.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.    6,  1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Feb.  1,  1804,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  F'eb.  '_',  Co. 

II,  22d  Regt. ;  trans.  Get. 26,  1804,  to  Co.  M,  32d  Regt. ;  must. 

out  June  29,  1865. 
Jaques,  Edwin  II.,  3  yrs.,  19th  Regt. 
.laques,  .lohn  I.,  3  yrs.,  19th  Kegt. 
Jaques.    Melvin    F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.'.ih 

Regt. ;   wd.    at    .Antietam  ;    trans,    to   V.  R.    Corps,   May  ;:s. 

1864. 

.lenness.  Wm.  B.,eul.  Aug.  5, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.  ;  wd. 

twice  at  Antiet.am  ;  disch.  Dec.  31, 1862, disability  ;  (name  n  it 

found  in  report  of  adjt.-gen.)» 
Jenness,  Jo.s6ph  K.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  24, 1861,  3  yrs..  llth  Regt  . 

New  York  ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Aug.  9,  1864.;  1st  lieut.  March  'i't, 

1805, 
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hii;<oii,  George  L..  private,  enl.  Sep  .  17.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   H,  22d 

licgt. ;  dieii  .Iiine  3.  Isia,  iit  (Jaines'  Mill,  Vn. 
iL-e.  clmrlM  \V  ,  l.-t  .'•ergt.,  enl.  .Sept.  I.  l.-iiil,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  I,  I7th 

Kegt. ;  discli.  Jan.  .Tl.  l.<i;:!, . Usability  ;   Hee.  :i(i.  Ism,  re-eiil.  a.s 

^.-rgt..  1  yr..  I'n.  li,  l;<t  Kront.  <'uv.  ;  must,  out  .Iline  :10,  isir,. 
'•■r,^.  lieo.  \V..,-nl.  .liily  17,  IsiVl.  iiyrs.,  Co.  U,:l.i  II.. \.  ;  trans,  to 

'  .1.  1. 12th  Inf.  ;  .irufted   beforu    enl.;    tniri",    .luiio  J'.,   IstU. 

;^':i<itli  Inf.;  no  fiirthf^r  record. 

n~oD,  Ddwin  I,,  (-..rporiil,  onl.  ,\iig.  2:;.  ]sr.>,  ■.,  months.  I'o.  K, 
"th  Ueiit.  ;  diod  at  iiunnintine   hvlow   .New  Orlean.-,  Feh.  27, 

il)«,  Wynian  N.,  private,  enl.   .\ui;.  2.'i.  IsW,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

"th  Regt. ;  died  at  Baton  Uouge,  .Inly  7.  l.sia. 
iiui-^on,  Charles  1..,  private,  enl.  .'\iig.  2.^,  lsl>2,  ti  nnonths,  Co.  !■', 

ioth  l;egt.  ;  must,  ont  .\ng.  2:!,  iKll.i. 
iiMon,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  .-Vug.  20,  l.''t;2,  ;i  months,  Co.  F, 

■nth  liegt.  :  disi'h.  .Ian. .'.,  I.xCi;    re-enl.   Iiee.  1,  lsc.:(,  ;i   yrs., 

Co.  .\.  Ith  Cav.  i  di.sch.  .luno  2li,  IslLi. 
Johnson,  Henry  H.,  private,  enl.   .\ug.  23,  Is(j2,  ii  months,  Co.  F, 

.^oth  Kegt. ;  must,  out  as  corporal  .\ug.  2-1,  lsii;i. 
Johnson.  \Vm.  F  ,  enl.  .\ug.  20,  Ism,  ■>  months,  Co.  i;,  .'.Otli   Regt. ; 

nuKsician  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  lHt;3. 
John.«on.  Frank  II.,  private,   enl.    Aug.  H'.,  l.sr,2. '.i  months,  Co.  (1, 

.luth  Kegl. ;  disch.  I'ee.  i;,  18r,2  :    re-enl.  in  Co.  \).  1st  Cav.,  .Ian. 

20,  l.'iOl,  for  .'i    yrs.  ;  must,  out  .lune  2!r,  lsl,,'i. 
Jacques,  ilenry,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  23,  lsi'2,  l*  months,   Co.  C,  ,'.uth 

Kegt.;  musi.otit  Aug.  21,  lso:i. 
Jenne.ss,  Sumner  <i.,  private,  enl.  S^pt.  17.  Is'. 2.  'i  months,  Co,  G, 

.-.oth  Kegt.;  must,  out  Nov.  l!i.  Is02.  lioxford 
Jackson,  William,  enl.  Sept.  2,  lsO(,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  uh  c  ;iv. ;  corp. 

Nov.  I.  IRi-o  ;  must,  out  Nov.  U,  I'-e.i. 
Johnson,  Osgood,  must,  in    Feb.  1,  1801,3  yrs.,  c,..    K,  .v.ith  Kegt.  ; 

no  further  re<'ord. 
Jaques,  K.  Newton,  private,  enl,  July  2::,  1«01,  100  ilays,  <V..  I,  (.oth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Nov.  3(1,  Isiii. 
Jewell,  \Vm.  II.  (2),  must,  in  Feb.  17,  IS02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  c,  hith  Kegt.; 

died  .Inly  1, 1802,  Ilarri.^on's  Landing,  Va. 
Josleyn.  Win.  N.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1.S05,  1   yr.,  Co.  C.  Ist  Hatt'n,  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  .lune  3o,  l8i-,5. 
Kimball.  Varnum  A.,  private,  enl.  .lune  13,  ls(;l,  3  yr."!.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  24,  Isot. 
Kiider,  chas.  Ii.,  private,  enl.  .liine2o,  isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.12th 

Kegt. ;  wd.  at  .\ntietam  ;  must,  out  .Inly  !),  lsr..i. 
Kenuey,  Thomas,  private,  enl.   .lune  2r.,  Isol,   3  yrs.,   Co.  I,  12th 

Kegt. 
Kimball,  Charles  il.,  private,  enl.  .lune  2i..  Isr.l.  3  yr-.,  Co.  I.  12th 

itegt.;  wd.  at  .\ntiet»m  :  died  1  let.  3,  ls>i2  ;  buried  Horn  .Music 

Hall,  Haverhill,  Oct.  7.  lso2. 
Kittredge,  Frank  S,  enl.    July  5,    lsi;l,3yrs,.    Co.  I,  nth  Ke^t 

(afterward  Co.  1,  let  H.  A.);    must,  out  Ii-e.  0,  ls(;:i  ;  re-eul. 

|iee.  7,  Co.  I,  1  H.  A.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  10,  Isi,.",. 
Kennedy,  Tho.s.  II.,  private,  enl.  .March  13,  lsi.2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M.  Mth 

Kegt.  (afterwards  O.  M.  1st  II.  A.) ;  died  of  wds.  July  :;1,  Isi.i, 

at  Washington,  D.  c. 
Kimball,  James,  onl.  Aug.  21,  1.h(i1,3  yrs,,  Co,  I,  loth  Kegt.;  di.sch. 

Jan. .'),  lsf)3,  disability. 
Kemp.  Samuel  R.,  private,  enl.   .May  1(1.  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1304. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  private,  enl,  Aug.  7.  lsi;I,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  trivns.  to  Co.  E  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Kelly,  Joseph  (;..  sergt.,  enl.  July  10,  l.soi,3  yrs.,Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  .i,  IsiM;    2d  lieut.  June  b;,  Iso.i; 

must,  out  in  Co.  A  July  11,  Iso.',,  a'"  1st  sergt. 
Kenney,  Iiominick,  private,  must,  in  .Inly  31.  Is(;2,  3  yrs..  Co.   10. 

17th  Regt.,  pro.  Corp. ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  .Ian.  4.  Is04,  as 

sergt.  Co.  K.  17th  Kegt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  c  .Inly  11,  lso.'>. 
Keif,  Jo.seph  V.,  private,  enl.  April  20.  Isr.i.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Regt. ;  disch.  .Ian.  IS,  1.SI13,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Co.  L.  1th  Cav., 

Sept.  Is.  Isi;i.  for  1  yr.;  eorp.  ,lan.  I.  isi;,7  ;  sergt.  May  21,  IKO.'j; 

disch.  June  21  (May  201,  l.so.'i,  (i.  O.  of  War  Uept. 
Kimball,  Charles  A.,  private,  enl.  .\pril  20,  Isol,  3  yr.s.,  t^'o.  F,  17th 

Kegt.;  diseh.  Dec.  2, 1803,  disability. 
Kenniston.  Nathl.  F.,  private,  enl.  April  20.  Isoi,3yrs.,  t'o.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  I804. 
Kimball,  .lohn  T,.    private,  enl.  April  20,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt,;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 


Kelly,  James  N..  private,  enl.  Sept.  0.  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II.  22d  Kegt.  ; 
in  hosp.  at  Newark,  N.J..  Aug.  31.  lso2  ;  dropped  from  rolls 
July  29,  lsi;3;  (but  elsewhere  record  of  Kelly,  .lames  N.  ; 
mii8t.  in  Sept.  0,  Isoi,  3yrs..  Co,  .M.32d  Kegt,;  m((st,  out  .lune 
2(1.  ISO.");  exp.  of  term). 

Kimball.  Charles  .\..  private,  enl.  Sept.  1;,  Isol.  ;i  yrs.  '  o.  ll,22d 
Kegt.  ;  disch.  Feb.  22,  1802,  disability. 

Knowles,  Charles  K.,  sergt.,  enl,  .'iepl.  7,  IS0I,3  yrs.  Co,  II,  22d 
Kegt. :  pro.  2d  lieut.  Dec.  10.  Iso2  ;  wd.  at  (iettysbuig  ;  died  "f 
wds.  July  13,  isi,3 :  buried  at  Haverhill  July  3u,  1803. 

Kenniston,  Koyal  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co,  II.  22d 
Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  K.  C.  Aug.  7.  I802. 

Kerrigan,  Wm.  E.,  .sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  2:1,  Isoi,  3  yrs,,  Co.  H.  28th 
Kegt.;  wd.  June  10,1802;  trans.  V.  R.  C.  Oct.  2s,  l.so:-,;  disch. 
Dec.  13, 1S04. 

King,  Peter,  Corp.,  enl,  Sept.  23,  ISoI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  2sth  Kegt.; 
mu.st.  out  Dee,  l:i,l.so4. 

Kimball.  Charles,  private,  enl.  Sept.  Is.  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  3inli 
Kegt, ;  died  at  Baton  Kouge,  La.,  Sept.  9,  1803. 

Kaler.  Cornelius,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  2:1,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 
Cav,  (Kaler  first  enl.  private  in  Co.  U,  .Ith  Inf. ;  must,  out  July 
31,  lsi;l);  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.31.1s(.3  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1.1804  ; 
sergt.  Co.  D.  1st  Cav.  ;  2d  lieut.  6th  Cav.  March  1,  IS04 ;  de- 
clined com'd  5th  Cav. ;  re-eul.  Ist  lieut.  ,1th  ('av.  March  s,  1801  ; 
capt,  ,".th  Cav.  April  30,  lso4  ;  must,  out '  let,  31.  l.so.'i. 

Keif.  Thomas.  Corp.,  must,  in  Sept.  23,  Isol,  3  yrs,,  Co.  L.  1st  Cav.  ; 
1111(81.  out  April  20. 1S04;  re-enl.  sergt.  Co.  L.  4tli  Cav.  April 
21.  1S(;4  ;  2d  lieut.  April  0.  Isos  ;  Ist  lieut.  July  13.  Is(i5;  must, 
out  Nov.  20.  ls(i."> ;  afterwards  entered  the  navy. 

Kendall,  lieorge  S..  3  yrs..  Co.  H.  2d  Vt.  Kegt. 

Kelley.  Edward  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  s.  Isi.l.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 
Kegt.  ;  must,  out  June  9.  Lso-I. 

Kenney.  Silas  W,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1S02,  3  yrs..  Co.  G.  :Wth 
Kegt.  ;  disch.  as  sergt.  .lune  5.  ls03,  disability, 

Kcenan;  Frank  T.,  .sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802. 3  yrs..  Co.  G.  3.'-.th  Regt. ; 
wd,  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Nov.  22,  l,so2,  di.sabiliiy. 

Kimball,  Daniel  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,1802.  3  yrs..  Co.  G,  3.'ith 
Regt.;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Nov.  29,  1804;  1st  lieut.  Jan.  19,  Iso.'i  ; 
must,  out  as  2d  lieut.  .lune  9,  Isiis. 

Kingman,  Gtiorge  H.,  3  yrs,  19ih  K'egt. 

Kimball.  Daniel,  a  yrs. 

Kendall,  George  S.,  3  yrs.,  Berdans  N,  Y.  Sharpshooter.^. 

Kas.son,  Wm.  W..  3  yrs..  Co.  B,  2d  N.  II.  Kegt.  ;  in  hosp,  at  New- 
ark, N.  J..  Aug.  31. 1.S02. 

Kelly,  Isaiah,  must,  in  Dec.  9. 1803.  3  yrs..  Co.  I,  Ist  II,  A. ;  died 
Aug.  2.  1S04.  at  ITaddington  Hospital,  Va. 

Kelly,  David  M.,  priv.ate,  enl.  .\iig.  2,  l.s(;2,  9  months.  Co.  F.  .'.otli 

Kegt,;  qui. -sergt.   .Nov.   12. 'SC2;  must,  out  ,\Ug.  24.  1.S03;  re- 
enl.  in  ID-  I.oiilh   Regt..  1110  days,  July  2:;,  Isol:  .pm.-.sergt. 

Aug.  :.,  Isoi ;  mint,  out  Nov.  30.  lso4, 
Kimball.  Charles  A..  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  21.  1802,  9  months,  (^o.  F.  .'■.oth 

Kegt. 
King,  Palrick,  private,  enl.  Sept,  s,  l,s02,  9  months,  Co.  F,  rmh 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 1803  ;  re-enl.  July  11,  Isoi,  Co.  D.  2d 

II.  A.;  must,  out  Sept.  3,  ISIZ,. 
Kelly,  James  N,.  must,  in  Sept.  0,  Isol,  3  yrs,  Co.  .M,32d  Kegt.; 

must,  out  June  29, 1805. 
Kimball,  Moses,  privaie,  enl.  Dee.  31,lsoi,  1  yr,,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav.; 

must,  out  in  Co.  E,  Sept.  28.  Is05. 
Kelly,  Charles  A,,  private,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1804,  3  yrs,,  7ih   Batt. ; 

must,  out  July  12.  ISO.-..  G.  O. 
Knox,  John  11,  private,  enl.  Feb.  27.  Isol.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  59;h  Kegt.; 

pris. ;  must,  out  .lune  3,  Iso.i.  order  of  Wsr  fiept. 
Kimball.  Marcus,  private,  enl.  .Inly  211.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A.  loth 

Kegt,  ;  must,  out  Felj,  24.  bsOl,  to  re-enl.  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  25th  ; 

disch.  May  14,  IsOj,  as  sorgt.  Co.  \. 
Kelly,  Thomas  H.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1S04,  1 lays.  Co,  I.  lidth 

Kegt,  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Kelly,  James,   must,  in    Dec.  13,  Lsol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2Sth  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 1804,  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  l-soi,  private, 

Co.  C.  2sth  Inf.;  pro.  to  principal  musician  Dec.  1,1804;  must. 

out  June  30.  lso,5. 
Kimball.  Edward  S,.  must,  in  Deo.  3ii.  1804. 1  yr.,  Co.  U.  1st  Batfn, 

Front.  Cav. ;  must,  out  .lune  3,  lsi'5, 
Kent.  Charles  E.,  enl,  Jan.  2,  ls05,  Co.  C,  1st  Balfii.  Front.  Cav,  ; 
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Kel  ley.  George  W.,  must,  in  Deo.  9, 1863, 3  yrs.  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A. 
Kimball,  Charles  N.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 18iJ5. 
Kimball,  Walter  B.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  liif. ;  must,  out  .lune  30, 1805. 
Kingsley,  George  W.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 1864, 1  yr. ,17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Lancaster,  P.  A.,  private,  enl.  June  20,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 12th  Regt. ; 

taken  pris.  at  Gettysburg  ;  pro.  sergt.-major  from  corp.  Dee. 

14,1803;  pro.  1st  lieut.  May  11,  1864;  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 
Liberty,  Peter,  private,  enl.  July  6, 1861,  3  yrs.  Co.  B,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  28, 

1803,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. ;  disch.  Nov.  25, 1804,  disability. 
Law.son,  Francis  E.,  private,  enl.  July  10,  l.soi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  10,  1862. 
Lawton,  Joseph  W.,  private,  enl.  July  25, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  and  re  enl.  J.<in.  4,  1864,  3  yrs.,Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11, 1865. 
Leonard,  George  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  3  yrs,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  pro.  Corp. ;  disch.  Oct.  27,  1802,  disability. 
Lord,  John  VV.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  It,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Sept.  24, 1802,  disability. 
Lord.  James  H.,  muc,  enl.  July  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  10th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  in  same  Co.  Dec.  21,  1863;  must,  out 

June  30, 1865. 
Lake,  Joseph    W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Regt. 
Livingston,  Henry  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  IS,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  0, 1862,  disability. 
Lee,  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2sth  Regt.; 

disch.  Dee.  2,  1863. 
Lynch,  Henry,  enl.  April  10. 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  29th   Regt. ;  no 

record  after  enlistment. 
Locke,  Reuben  L.,  private,'  enl.  Nov.  2,  isoi,  3  yrs.,  4th   Batt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  3,  1804  ;  mu.st.  out  Oct.  14, 186.'),  as 

corp.  4th  Batt. 
Liggett,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  8,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  4lh  Batt.;  disch. 

Feb.  25, 1803,  disability. 
Lamb,  Lawrence,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  Art.) ;  died  of  wds.  June  19, 

1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Little,  Moses  C,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th  Regt.;  killed  at  Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  11, 1862. 
Lane,  Henry  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Nov.  26, 1801  ;  rejected. 
Lord,  Charles  H.,  private,  must,  in  July  2.3, 1.S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  11, 1863,  disability  ;  re-enl.  .\ug.  22, 1864,  1 

yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ;  disch.  June  10, 1806. 
Leach,  Benj.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1802,  disability. 
Longfellow,  Edward  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Nov.  28, 1862,  disaliility. 
Luf  kin,  Elbridge,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

wd.  at  Antietam  :  disch.,  disability. 
Le  Bosquet,  James,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .5, 1.802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.5th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  22, 1863,  disability  ;  died  at  Haverhill,  1363. 
Locke,  J.  K.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  24, 1861,  3  yrs.,  19th  Una.s- 

signed  Regt. ;  no  record  after  enlistment. 
Livingston,  Murray  V.,  bugler,  enl.  .Sept.  16,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 

t:av. ;  disch.  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1804,  Co.  D;  must,  out  June  29, 

1865. 
Le  Bosquet,  Albert,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  18, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  2.3, 1863;  re-enl.  and  app.  sergt.  in 

Ci.  I,  00th  Regt.,  100  day.*,  July  2i,  1804;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 

18G4. 
Laid,  Thomas  E.,  privatu,  enl.  .\ug.  23, 1SC2,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Liitlefield,HazenS.,privatc,enl.  Aug. 23, 1802,9  months,  Co.  F,.50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Leonard,  John,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  4, 1862, 9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. 
Lee,  George  Oscar,  Corp.,  onl.  Aug.  10, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Rogt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Line,  Lawrence,  private,  enl.  Sept.  5, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A.; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt.  Jan.  16,1865  ;  disch.  in  Co.  F  June  30,  1805, 

order  of  War  Dept. 


Livingston,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  ilug.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co. 

G,  50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Liberty,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  July  6, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  28, 1803  ;  killed  in  action  June  li., 

1804,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Laundry,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  March  19, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  .M,  l^t 

H.  A. 
La  Paint,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  April  25, 1863,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st  B:itt. 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  12, 1805. 
Loung,  George  P.,  private,  enl.  March  22, 1864, 3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  2ii 

Cav. ;  must,  out  July  20,  1805. 
Lovejoy,  Edwin  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1804,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

must,  out  July  12, 1805,  G.  O. 
Lovejoy,  Daniel  H.,  private,  enL  Aug.  12, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  4oili 

Regt. ;  disch.  as  corp.  June  25, 1804,  disability. 
Lyons,  John,  must,  in  Dee.  2, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  3d  H.  A.:  must. 

out  Sept.  18, 1865. 
Larkins,  Charles  O.,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1864,  V.  R.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov. 

30, 1805,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Littlefield,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  (  ... 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 180.5. 
Morse,   George    W.,   sergt.,  enl.   May  25, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  'Jl 

Regt.;  must,  out  Dec.  30, 1803  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31,1803;  pro.  l>-i 

lieut.  Co.  H,  2d  Inf.  June  9, 1865;  must,  out  July  14, 1865. 
Murphy,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  June  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  IJil. 

Regt.;  must,  out  a«  sergt.  July  8, 1K04. 
Merrill,  George  L.  (Lemuel  S.),  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,  3  yrs  . 

Co.  E,  12th  Regt. ;  disch.  March  12, 1803. 
McKown,  John  B.,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,14th  Regt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  .A.);  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  24, 1803;  died 

Nov.  18, 1804,  Millen,  Ga. 
McCoy,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8,  1804,  in  Co.  L. 
Merrill,  Henry  S.,  com.  sergt.,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  2d  iieut.  July  3, 1862  ;  resigned  May  11, 1863. 
McNamara,  Michael  C,  capt.,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli 

Regt. ;  com.  .\ug.  21st ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Marony,  James,  enL  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  com. 

2d  lieut.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  pro.  1st  Iieut.  Jan.  31,  1862;  resigned 

Aug.  12,  1862. 
Mulvey,  Henry,  Corp.,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli  Regt.  : 

must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  3. 1864. 
McCarty,  Thomas,  Corp.,  enl.  July  10,  1S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regi. 
Mahoney,  John,  private,  must,  in  Nov.  12, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Winton,  N.  C,  July,  1803 ;   no  further  record. 
Masterson,  John,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli 

Regt. 
Melindy,  George,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  .3, 1804;  re-enl.  in  Co.  D,  2d  H.  A.  Auc. 

29,  1804;  trans.  Feb.  9,1865,  to  Co.  H,  17th  Regt.;  must,  out 

June  30, 1805. 
McGrath,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  July  10,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  Corp. :  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  5,  1864;  must. 

out.  in  Co.  A  Jime  U,  1805. 
McKane,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  April,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Moyle,  Bernard,  private,  enl.  July  10,1861,3  yrs., Co. E,  17th  Regt.  ; 

disch.  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Mulligan,  Michael,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli 

Regt.  ;  disch.  Sept.  6.  1801,  disability. 
McKana,  Patrick,  private,  must,  in  July  22, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Deo.  6, 1861,  disability. 
Morse,  Gardner  S.,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,   17th   Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Metcalf,  Edward  D..  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Metcalf,  George  A.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Murray,  Thomas,  enl.  April  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Meader,  Cnarles  F.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Uegt. ;  must,  out  to  re-eul.  Jan.  1, 1804,  as  corp.  Co.  B  ;  trans. 

to  Co.  G  ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  July  11, 1865,  Co.  F. 
Manning,  Byrne,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
Mitchell,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,  1861 ;  must,  out  Feb.  1, 

1804  ;  re-enl. ;  trans,  to  32d  M.  V. ;  must,  out  as  corp.  Co.  51 , 

June  29,  ISW. 
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:  ilwaey,  John  (2d),  3yrs.,  Co.  H, 'Jid  Kegt. 
'ise,  John  H.,  private,  niu.st.  in  Jan.  2,  \AC,t,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  nth 

lU-Kt. ;  disch.  Feb.  17,  Iso.i,  disability, 
a-den,  Henry  F.,  corp..enl.  .Nm.'),  isr,2,  3yrs.,  Co.  l,  17th  Regt. 
IilLs,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  IS,  IS62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I),  17th 
Uegt.  (had  het'oro   enl.  private  Co.  D,  Sth    Inf.  May  21,  l.'^i'.l  ; 
must,  out  July  31,  Ixd);  wd.  in  North  Carolina  D.'O.,  18i;2 
(Foster's  Expedition) ;  must,  out  Feb.  10, 180,'.. 
Mills,  John   K.,  musician,  enl.  Feb.  2i;,  ism,  3  yrs.,  17th    Kegt.; 
diseh.  Oft.  .i,  lsii2,  order  of  Wiir  Dept.  (had  before  serveci  3 
months),  May  1st  to  July  :il,  Isiil,  Co.  D,  Sth  Kegt.,  musieiau. 
■L.ses,  John,  enl.  Feb.  11,  isia,  3  yrs,,  Co.  li,  Uith  Uegt. ;  must,  out 

and  re-enl.  Hoe.  21,  l«>l:l  :  must,  out  June  3",  Ksim. 
■1-tiuestiou,  Clinton,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  lsi;i.  :l  yrs..  Co.  D.  2i1th 
Uegt.:  pris.  at   Hall's  Hlutl,  h.ng  at  Riehinond  ;  killed  at  .\n- 
tietam. 
,  irrill,  John  W  .  private,  must,  in  .-iepl.  2'.i,  lsM,:i  yrs,  Co.  H,  201  h 
Ki'gt.;   killed  at  Uild.-rness.  Va.,  .'^lay  C,   l.si.l  ;  returned  as 


Me 
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1.  Intosh,  James,   priv.ite.  enl.  Sept,  2i.,  Is.. I,  :;  yrs.,  Co,  II.  22d 
Hegt.  ;  in  hosp.  Ht  .Newark,  N.  J.,  .Vug,  :n,  l,si;2,  l.iin.l  ;  di-ch. 
Sept.  .1,  1802,  disability  ;  died  Oct.  14, 18ii2,  at  .Newark. 
Manning,  Timothy,  enl.  .iiig.  LI,  l.si;2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  -loth  Kegt.; 

must.  "Ut  May  13,  ISti.^,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Meagher,  .lohn   F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  23,  isr.l,  ;i  yrs..  Co.  11,  JSth 

Regt.  ;  died  of  wtls.  at  Washington. 
Minniug,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Oct.  2',i,  Isiil,  3  yrs,,  Co.  E,  noth 
Kegt.  ;  died  .\ug.  20, 1802.  at  New  Orleans, 
i  Trill,  Joseph   W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2,  Isol,  3  yrs..  Co.  G,  3iith 

Regt. ;  eorp.  ;  dis.-h.  l>ee.  s,  I,si;3,  disability. 
'■I 'arty,  I'atnek,  private,  enl.  .Nov.  25, 1  sol,  :',  yrs.,  Co.  i;,  3oth 
Kegt,;  must,  out  and   re.eul,  .lan.  1,  l.s04  ;  must,  out  July  .■;, 
1800, 
:  irse.  Horaee.  enl.  Dec.  2.%  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L  iITnutlached  I'o.i,  3d 
Cav.;  disch,  for  protnotion  July  .5.  ISO:!  ;  2d  lieut. '.i7th  C,  S, 
Colored  Inf;  resigned  July  I'J,  l.sG4. 
:  ihoney,  John  (3d),  ;private,  enl.  .Nov.  4,  1.S01,  3  yrs.,  4th   Batt, ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Dec.  2.'>.  1.S03  ;  must,  out  Oei.  14,  IsG,'). 

"!  .ody,  Elhaner  H.,  private,  enl,  Sept.  20,  l.soi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav.;  trans,  to  Co,  I,,  4th  Cav.;  di-seh.  May  II,  lsr.3,  disability. 

:   ore,  Martin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  l.soj,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  I4th   Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  ,■.,  1804. 

Morse,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  ls02,  3  yrs.,  Co,  II.  22d  Ileixt,  ; 

disch.  April  4, 1803,  disability. 
Marden,  George  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  lst''2,  3  yrs.,  Co,  I.   17th 
Kegt.  :  must.  i>ut  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  lsi;4 ;  died  .Ian.  1,  iKO.i,  at 
Andersonville,  (in, 
'lillott,  Wm  F,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  IC,  I7th  Regt. ; 
diseh.  July  17,  1803,  disability, 
-rrill,  James  I..,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  l,so2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 
Regt. ;  trans,  to  signal  corps  Ang.  1,  l8i,3. 
.Meader,  John  I..,  private,  enl.  Aug.4,  l.S(i2,  3  yrs,,  Co,  F.  17th  Regt,: 

dieeh.  Sept.  10,  1803,  disability. 
-Morse,  Uenry  M.,  private,  enl.  .luly  25,  l.s02,  3  yrs.,  lo.  F,  I7th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  .30. 180;i,  disability. 
-Motictts,  liUther,  private,  must,  in  .\ug.  7. 1802,  3  yrs.,  I'o.  K.  17th 
Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  1,  IsH  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1.S04  ;  must,  out  in 
Co.  li.luly  11, 180.-,. 
irsh,  Martin   I.,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  I.  Is(i2,  3  yrs..  Co,  G.  .i.'.ih 
Regt.  ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  diseh.  Deo.  19,  1«02,  disability  ;  re- 
enl.  in  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.  Feb.  19.  Is04  ;  must,  out  June  2!i,  isi..',. 
:   'lain,  Charles  D.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co,  (;,  35th 
Kegt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  di.seh.  Feb.O,  18(i.!.  disability, 
rrill,  Charles  A,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  :i.'rth 
Regt.  must,  out  June  28.  1805,  disability. 
;.  rrill,  Edmund  N,,  private,  mu-t.  in  Aug,  17,  1S02,  .3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 
35th   Regt.  ;  enl.  as   private   in  3!d   Kegt.  and   trans,  to  35tb 
Kegt. ;  pro.  com.   sergt.   Aug.  21,  1802  ;  disch.  .March    12,1803; 
liied  at  home  May  10,  l,8i;3. 
■;    rrill,  Edwaril  II.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  1,  ls02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 
Regt.;  wd.  at  .\ntietara  ;  pro.  2d  lieut,,  35th   Rogt.  April  5, 
1803;  mu.st.  out  .Sept.  21, 1801 ;  Isl  lieut..  01st  Inl..sept.22.  IS'VJ ; 
must,  out  June  4, 1805,  brev'-t  capt. 
I.rse,  .Sylvester,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  l802,  3  yrs..  Co.  G,  35th 

liegt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Jan.  24,  1803,  disability. 
'■  irray,  Joseph,  3  yrs. 


.Murray,  David   H,,   private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Kegt.;  wd.  at  Antietam;  diseh.  Nov.  a2,  l.si.2,  disability;  re- 
enl.  and  appointed  Corp.,  I'o.  I,  ooth   Inf.,  lOo  days,  July  23, 

1,801;  must,  out  Nov.  :;o,  I  sol. 
.Mills,  Win.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3   yrs.,  14lh    Uegt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  5,  l.so,".. 
Moi-rill,  Wm.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  :!0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  rlisch.  Sept.  1,'),  1803,  disability  ;  re-enl.  in  Co.  F,  2d  H. 

A.  Sept.  5,  1,S04,  1  yr.  ;  must,  out  June  20, 18(;.5. 
Morse,  Hiram,  ;i  yrs.,  I7th  Regt. 
McFee,  Hamden.Jyrs. 
Monson,  James  11.,  3  yrs. 
Magoon,  Samuel   A.,  must,  in  .Sept.  IB,  1801,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  1,  20tli 

Kegt. ;  disch.  June  22, 18(;2,  disability. 
.Morse,  Charles  C,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Feb.  Ill,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  .March  23, 18o:i;  resigned. 
Mahoney,  John,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  July  in.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Kegt. ;  diseh.  April  3, 1803,  disability. 
3Iorrison,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,  |8(;2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  11,22.1  Kegt.  ; 

killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  Iso.!. 
Metiuire,  Thomas,  20th  Kegt. 
.Mess.T,  Carlos  1'.,  enl.  Sept.  lii,  I8i;2.  ;i  months,  .5iith  Kegt. ;  com. 

<u)l.,  Nov.  11,  1.802  :  must,  out  Aug.  24.  1S03. 
Mealy.  Nii-holas  J.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  31,  l8i;i,9  months,  Co.  c,  5oth 

Kegt,  tin  3  months  Co,)  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l8ia. 
MeDermitt,  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1802,  0  months, C,  F,.5iith 

Kegt.;  wd.  at  Port  Huds.in,  La,,  .luue,  1803;  must.  .JUt  Aug. 

21,  180:i. 
MeWilliams,  Samuel,  i.iriv;.l.-,  .oil,  Aug.  Is,  I81.2.  ■.  months,  1  ■.>.  F, 

.50th  Uegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1,-..;,;. 
McQuestion,  .Simeon,  private,  enl.  Aug.  :iu.  I8(;2.  .j  months,  ro.  F, 

.5uth  Regt.:  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lso:i. 
.McLaughlin,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

,5(ith  Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1,803  ;  re-enl.  Corp.,  Co.  C,  17th 

Kegt.  Sept.  10,1804;  mu.st.  out  June  30, 180,5,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Morse,  .lames  W..  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  9  m.mths,  Co.  F,  50th 

Kegt;  diseh.  Jan.  5,  1803. 
Merrill,  Geifge   W,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 18i;2,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

6(itli  Kegt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  .4ug.  24,  l803. 
Murphy,  Timothy,  piivate,cnl.  Oct.  20, 1802,  9  mouths,  Co.  F,  60th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1804  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  17. 1804,  I'o.  C,  17th 

Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  180,5,  order  or  of  War  Dept. 
.Moiilton,  Geo.  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1802,  9  months,  (.'o.  G,  60th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l80:j. 
Ma.'e,  Daniel  W.,  private,  enl,  Aug.  22,  I8O2,  9  months,  Co,  1;,  ,50th 

Regt,;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  Iso:!. 
Slackey,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.   .\ug.  Is,    18i;2,  9    months.  Co.  G, 

50th  Kegl, ;  died  April  9,  l80:i,  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Merrill,  Howard  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  IS02,  9  months.  Co.  G, 

.'.oth  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
.M(»rris.)n,  ,\ugustu3  f ;,, private.'enl.  Aug.  18,  I8O2,  0  months,  ro.  (i, 

.•.nth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug,  24,  1.803  ;    re-enl.  in  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A,.  Aug.  20,  1.804,  1  yr. ;  must.  out.  June  17,  ISOJ. 
Miilheren.  llui;li,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15,  I802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  5(ith 

Kegt,  ;  must,  out  Aug.  -24,  1803. 
Murray.  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,   lsi,2,  :i   mouths,  Co,  1;,  ,50th 

Regt,  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l8i,3. 
.MeKouna.  Ivlward,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1802,   9   months,  lo.  G, 

.'.uth  Kegt, ;  must,  out  Aug,  24,  18i;3, 
Marsh,  Jos.  W.,   private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  li,  .50th 

Kegl.  :  must,  out  Aug.  25,   180,3. 
Morrill,  Chas.  L.,  tnust.iu  Dec.  5,  1803,  3  yrs,,  Co.   A,  59th  Kegt.  ; 

trans,  June  I,  1805,  to  Co.  ,\,.57th  Inf  ;  must,  out  Aug.fi,  Is05  ; 

oriier  of  War  I  lept. 
Metiuade,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept,  5,  IsOl,   1  yr.,  Co.  I,  :!.!  II.  A.; 

must,  out  June '20,  1,845. 
MeCarty,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  Isol,   1  yr.,  29th   I'naltaehed 

H.  A, ;  must,  out  June  li;,  ls05. 
Martin.  K.  Drin,  corporal,  enl.  Aug.  20,  I804,  1  yr,,  Co.  M,  JIh  II.  A.; 

must,  out  June  17,  1805, 
.McCarthy,  Wm.,  enl.  .Sept,  20,  Isol,  I  yr.,  29tli  Co.   rnattaehe.l  II. 

A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  15,  l805. 
MeEU-ay,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  11,  Isol,  3  yrs,,  Co,  K,  4th  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  Nov.  M,  1805. 
Mctialfey,    Henry,    private,    enl,  Sept.  17,  isr.t,  1    yr.,  Co.  (,:,    17tli 

liegl.  ;  must,  out  June  20,  ls05,  order  of  War  Dept. 
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Miller,    Benj.,  Jr.,  private,    bdI.    Sept.  17, 1804, 1    yr.,   Co.  0, 17th 

Hegt. ;  must,  om  June  30,  18Ci,  G.  O. 
Miner,  Chas.  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  i;i,  WM.  1  .vr.,Co.  C,  17th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  June  .30,  ltii55,  G.  <). 
Masterson,  Thomas,  privace,  enl.  July  10,  Dii.I,  3  yr.?.,  Co.  E,  17lh 

Regt. ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  I.sW  ;  .Ian.  2,  l,s(i4,  re-enl. ; 

mujit.  out  in  ('o.  .\,  July  11,  Isos. 
Murphy.  Daniel,  i>rivate,  enl.  Aug.  ."i.  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Kegt. ; 

must,  out  June  30,  18«."i,  by  order  of  War  Drpt. 
Moody,  Edward,    private,  enl.  May   10,  ls04,  90   days,  13th  Unat- 
tached Inf. ;  must,  out  Aug.  15,  l.sii4. 
Moulton,  Newlan,  private,    enl.  May  10,  1804,    !iO  days.  Kith  Unat- 
tached   Inf. ;    must,  out  Aug.  1.%  1804  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  14,  lsC4, 

1  yr.,  17ih  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Martyn.  Chas.  A.,  private, enl.  July  2.'!,  1804,  loo  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. :  muBt.  out  Nov.  3o,  18ii4. 
McCoy,  Frank,  private,  eel.  July  23,   l.'^oi,   100  days,  Co.  I,  OOth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Merrill,  Alphcnso  T.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804,  loodays,  Co.  I,ooth 

Regt.  ;  mu»t.  out  Nov.  .iii,  1804. 
Merrill,  Francis,  i)rivate,  enl.  July  23,  1604,  Inn  days.  Co.  I,  00th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  .30, 1864. 
Merrill,  Walter.  Jr.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864.  100  .lays,  Co.  I,  Oiith 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  3o,  ls04. 
Morrison,  Noah  H.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1S04,  loo  days,  Co.  I,  ooth 

Regt. ;  mu-t.  out  Nov.  30,  1S64. 
Morse,  Stephen  E.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  oolh 

Rogt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  18r,4. 
McLaughlin,  Jas.  R..  must,  in  Oct.  13,186-2,0  months,  Co.  II,  ,inth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1S63. 
Magnent,  Oliver,  enl.  Dec. 20, 180.3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A.  4th  Cav.  ;   must. 

ont.  Nov.  14, 1.S05. 
Jliller,  Frank  C,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  K,  1st  Batfn  Front. 

Cav. :  must,  out  June  30, 180.5. 
Miller,  Robt.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1864. 1  yr.,  i 'o.  B,  1st  Balfn.  Front.  Cav.; 

must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Miller,  Edward  O.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1.805, 1  yr.,  Co.  <■,  Ist  Batl'n,  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1«05. 
McEvay,  Michael,  enl.  Jan.  2,  18i;5,  1  yr.  Co.  C,  1st  Hatt'n,  Front, 

Cav.  :  must,  out  June  ,30, 1805, 
Morris,  George  H.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865,  I  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  liatt'n.  Front. 

Cav. ;  must,  out  June  ,30,  1865, 
Morgan  ,  Wm.    H.,  enl.  Nov.  14,    isi'.l,  I  yr..    I'nattached  Co.  Inf. 

(17th  Regt.). 
Moulton,  Newlan,    enl.    Nov.    14,  ls04,  1  yr..  Unattached  Co,  Inf- 

(17th  Regt.) ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Noyes,  William  H.,  private,  enl.  June  21,  1801,  3yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  July  1, 1803. 
Noyes,  George  D.,  private,  enl.  June  26,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt. ;  mu.st.  out  July  8, 1864. 
Noyes,  John,  Jr.,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  13th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  1,  1804. 
Newton,  Thomas  F.,  aergt.,  enl.  July  12,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Oct.  28, 1861 ;  1st  lieut.  July  3, 1862  ;  disch. 

July  11,  1805. 
Nagle,  Richard,  enl.  July  in,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th  Kegt.;  died 

at  Baltimore,  .Ian.  1,  1862. 
Normiin,    Michael,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E.  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  18, 1862,  disability. 
Norton,  Richard  E. 'Corp.  enl.  April  26,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Norton,  William  S.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F.  17th 

Regt. ;  Corp. :  disch,  Oct.  5,  1802,  disability. 
Norton,  John,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Nelson,  William  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  26,  18C1,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  22d 

Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Nov.  15,  1803. 
Newman,  Randall   P.,  must,  in  Oct.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Dee.  5, 180.3  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  o,  1863;  corp, ;  must, 

out  July  11,1865. 
Naighan,  Daniel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Kegt. 
Needham,  J.  ..Vustin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  B.  A.);  died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept. 

19,  1864 
Nosmith,  Clarence  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  18G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  Mth 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  disch,  Jan.  7,  1803,  order  of  war 

dept.  disability. 


Nichols,  George  M.,  3  yrs.,  32d  Regt. 

Norris,  Albert  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs..  Co.  1, 14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.);  died  Aug.,  1SC4,  at  Andersonville, 

Ga. 
Norris,  Lyman  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3yrs.,  Co.  I,  llti: 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.    A.);   prisoner    at  Gettysburg;    >,•- 

parole  Annapolis,  3Id. ;  died  July  .5,  1864,  at.\ndersonville,  Ga 
Netter,  -Martin,  private  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.  . 

wd.  at  Antietam  ;  diseh.  Dec.  1, 18i;2,  disability, 
Nichols,   Walter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.ith 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Aniieiam  ;  trans,  to  V,  R.  C.  March  21, 1864. 
Noyes,  Ariel  S.,  sergt.,  enl.  Feb.  5,  1802,  3 yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.: 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Feb.  10, 1864;  sergt. ;  wdin  Co.  C,  Marcii 

8, 1805;  must,  out  June  21, 1865;  absent  as  Corp. 
Nevins,  Michael,  3  yrs,,  Co.  F,  4uth  Regt.  N.  \. 
Noyes,  Hiram  N., Corp.,  enl.  .\ug.  19,  1862.  9  months,  Co.  F,  SOili 

Regt. ;  must  out  as  private  .Aug.  24. 1863. 
Nicholas,  Addison  D.,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  25, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F. 

snth  Regt. ;  must,  out  as  private  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Nason,  Edward  -\.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,9  months,  t.'o. '> , 

50th  Regt,  must,  out  as  private  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Norwood,  George,  private,  enl.  Aug,  21,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SiJth 

Regt. 
Noonan,  .Michael,  Corp.,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co,  E,  351:-. 

Regt.,  must,  out  June  9,  1865. 
Nute,  (ieorge  W.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  \-; 

must,  out  Nov.  0, 1803,  to  re-enlist ;  re-enl.  ;  must,  out  June  2. 

1865;  absent  in  Co.  M. 
Nibbs,  Henry  W.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  L,  3d  Civ. : 

must,  out  in  Co.  E,  Sept.  28,  186,5. 
Norton,  David  T.,  enl.  July  23, 1861, 100  day.s,  Co.  I,  60th   Regt. : 

must,  out  Nov.  30, 181.4  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  30,  ISOt,  Co.  A,  1st  Batt'n 

Front.  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30.  1865. 
Nichols,  Frank  B.,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,6oth  Regt.; 

must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Nelson,  Benj.  S.,  enl.  Nov.  13, 1864, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Ini 

(corporal) ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Osgood.  James  .M.,  orderly  sergt.,  enl.  July  5,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  K. 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.A.)  ;  com.  2d  lieut.  Noy.  21,  l8t  1 

1st  lieut.  Jan.  18, 1802;  disch.  May  27, 1862;  re-enl.  as  private  .u 

Georgetown  Aug.,  1802. 
Osgood,  Orlando  F.,  private,  must,  in  July  22, 18C1,  3  yrs.;  disch 

Dec.  7. 1861,  by  G.  O.  No.  91 ;  re-enl.  Feb.  20, 1862,  Co.  E,  1st  II, 

A.;    trans,  to  Co.  H,  19ih   Invalid  Corps  Oct.  27, 1863  ;    disch 

Feb.  20, 1804,  surg.  eertif.  for  disability. 
O'Hara,  John,  Corp.,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.  : 

disch.  for  disability  Nov.  30,  1862. 
Orell,  .Maxim,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1801.  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Oct.  17,  1864. 
O'Connor,  Patrick,   private,  enl.  Nov.  2,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1864  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  13,1864,  sergt.,  Co, 

G,  30th  Regt.;  must,  out  July  5,1806. 
Ordway,  Calvin  B.,  enl.  3  yrs.,  31at  Cav. 
Osgood,  Samuel  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  I802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  May  30, 1863,  disability. 
Osgood,  Joseph  H.,  private,  enl.  July  22, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17ih 

Regt.  ;  disch.  June  11, 1803,  disability  ;  re-enL  Co.  D,  Ist  Cav. 

Jan.  27, 1864  ;  disch.  June  0, 186,5,  disability. 
O'Brian,  Thos.,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;  disch. 

Apr.  23, 1863,  disability. 
Orberton,  Wm.  W.  S.,eorp.,  enl.  .Vug.  18, 1862, 9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  .Aug.  24, 1803. 
Osgood,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  -Vug.  21,  1862,  y  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  I803. 
lirdway,  Hazel  E.,  private, enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1853. 
O'Meeley,  .Michael,  private, enl.  Sept.  2, 1S62, 9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. 
O'Connor,  Timothy,  private,  enl.  Nov.  30, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H . 

A.;  disch.  Dec.  15, 1803, disability  ;  rejected  recruit, 
Osgood,  Geo.  II.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1864, 3  yrs.,  7th  Batt.;  must. 

out  July  12,  1865,  by  G.  O. 
Orall,  Cieo.  W.,  private,  enl.  June  27, 1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  H,  17th  Regt  : 

died  Apr.  23, 1865,  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 
Ordwa.v,.Vlvin  H,  enl.  Oct.  12, 1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  Cav.;    pro. 

Corp.  July  7,  1863;  sergt.;  must,  out  Nov.  7, 1864. 
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■  ir.iivay,  Albert  U.,  muc,  must,  in  Auc.:.,  I.sfl4,  luo  diiys.  ITth  I'a- 

attaohp.l  Inf.;  must,  out  Nov.  12,  IxiA. 
t  ild.sDii,  J.)9.  H.,eul.  Xov.  II.  l.^iM,  1  yr.,  ITtli  Co.,  InattsohtHl  Inf.  ; 

must.  nut.  .lunt'  ::o,  l.-^r„'i. 
I'hillips',  \Vm.,  private,  etil.  June  l:i.  Im.i,;)  yi..^..  i  e.  II,  lUh  liegt.; 

ivd.  hefore  Kiphmond  ;  must. out  .lune-.M,  l.Mi4. 
'._■,■,  Kligur  B.,  private,  enl.  June    l.i,  1Si;l,  :i  yr,>i.,   Co.  II.  Ilth 

i;egt.;  pro.  scrgt.;  mu--.t.  out  I>ec.  2.<,  Isia  ;    re-enl.   Uec.  J'.i  ; 

pro.  1st  lieut.  July  -'.i,  lsc.4  ;  capla  n  ;  net.  li,  K«f.4  ;  (Ii.-.eli.  Apr. 

11,  l.-^6o. 
ri  lee  (Johns),  .Jos.  II,,  private,  must,  in  lune  ■-'■■.,  l,M,l,:i  yrs.Co.  K, 

12th  Kegt.;  trans,  to  V.  li.  Corp.s  .Nov.  21,  l.^i..;. 
r:i>4>-.  Walter  P.,  private,   enl.  Juno  2r,.  i.v.l,  :)  yrs.,   Co.   I,  12th 

l;egt.;    Vid.   at   Aulietam  ;    trans,    to  ,')th    I'.  S.    Art.    .Nov.   11, 

1  Sli2. 
I'llKhury,  John  M.,  July  .■>,  l.si;i,  :i  yrs..  Mtli  Kegt.  iaf(erwards  ist 

H.  A.),  hosp.  steward  ;  diseh.  o.t,  :il,  Isi.l,  disability. 
1  Hishley,  Chas.  II.,  jirivate.  enl.  .luly  .-..  Is.U,  :j  yrs.,  c.>.   F.  Mth 

l;egt.  (afterwards  Istll.  A.I  ;    must,   out  and   re-enl,    No\ ,  26, 

1-^11:1;  disch.  July2s,  im«. 
:  .-t,  John.son,  private.  eul..lan.2.  1SI-.2,  3  yrs.  co.  1..  11th  Kegt. 

afterwards  1st  II.  .\. I;  di.-cli.  Apr.  ;ici,  l.Sill,  disability. 
;  ker,  Geo.  E..  priv,.  enl.  Mar.  14.  l.si\2,  .1  yrs.,  Co.   M.   14th  Hegt. 

afterwards  Isl  II.  A  i  ;  diseh.  net.  21,  I.siK!.  disat)ility. 
r,,rmelee,  Henry  II,,  private,  enl.  Mar.  1.  Isii2,  :i  yrs..  Co.  .M,  14th 

Uegt,  (afterwa:<ls  l.t  II.  A.i  ;  serat.  ;  died  of  wds.  reod.  June 

J2,  LstU. 
■IS.  Henry  II.,  enl.  .Uig.  ;,  l.sia,  liyrs.,  Co.  B,   14th    KeKt.(after- 

ivards  Ist  H.  A.i  ;  must,  out  .luly  .3.  isr.l  ;  absent,  sick. 
lvabody,.loel.  private,  enl.  Feb.  21.  I.sn2,  :i  yrs.,  I'o.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  II.  A.i  ;  must,  out  Feb.  22,  l.Si .".. 
Putnam,  Alfred,  sergt.,  enl.    .luly'lu,  ISi'.l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  I7th  :id 

Ue.gt.  ;  diseh.  as  private  Aug.  31.  lsi«,  disability  :  re-enl.  for 

1   yr.  ('o.   A.   ITth  Regt.,  .Sept.  i..  Ism  ;  di-^.-h,  in  Co     A  June 

:io,  i.si;,-,,  a.  o. 
Place,  George  H.,  corp.,   enl.  April  20,  ISiil,.",  yrs,  Co.   F,  17th 

Iv  gt. ;  must,  out  as  1st  sergt.  Aug. :(,  18ii4. 
Pinkham,  Vincent  T.,  private,  enl.  ,\pril   2i.,  Isiil, :',  yrs,,  Co.  F, 

nth  Kegt. ;  disidi.  Jlay  2.s,  lsr,:i,  disability. 
Pattee,  Harrison  .M,,  private,  enl.  April  2r.,  l.sf.l,.1  yrs.,  Co.  F,  ITIli 

Regt. :  must,  out  Aug.  ■;,  IKiU. 
Peirce,  Fr.ank  C,  private,  enl,  April  2r.,  Isi;l,  .'1  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  :i,  isr.l. 
Pitez  (Piek),  John,  private,  enl,  April  2';,  Ism,  :;  yrs,  Co.  F,  ITlh 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug. ;{,  Isiii. 
Peiree,  .Samuel  W.,  private,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th   Kegt. .  .liscli.  June 

:'.o,  181'.:!,  disability. 
Philbrook,  David  T.,. sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  I'.i,  lsr,i,:i  yrs.,  co.   H,  22d 

Regt.  ;  kille<l  June  27,  18('.2,  at  Gaine's  Mill,  Va. 
Palmer,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  lsi;l,  :!  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.  ;  diseh.  N(.T.  14,  Isr,2,  disability. 
■    ■.-■ar,  James  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  IsilI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  2nth, 

tran«.  to  4th   V.  S.  Art.  (let.  2:i.  lsi;2. 
!ry,  .Samuel  T.,  private,   enl.  Get.  1,  Isiil,  ;i  yrs.,  Co.  11,22.1 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Oct.  1.1,  lsc.2,  disability, 
.iiimer.  Daniel  h.,  enl.  Sept.  I,  IsOl,  :;  yrs.,  :id  Hatt. ;  must,  out 

-ept.  ir.,  18C4. 
r.  iiiberton,  Lewis  K.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  .'1,  ISi.I,  .'i  yrs.,  co.  B,  j.'i.l 

l:egt.;  diseh.  May  U',  l«i;2,  disability. 
1  hillips.  James,  enl.  net.  7,  Isiii, :;  yrs.,  i.o.  A,  2sth   Kegt.  ;  killed 

at  ChantillySept.  I,  lRi',2. 
Page,  Charles,  private,  enl.  Get.  Is,  l.Md,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  B,  ;!oth  Kegt.  ; 

diseh.  Mareh  .'i,  l.sr.4,  disability. 
Parker,  Niles  G.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  in,  Isr.l,  .T  yrs.,  Co.  I,  1st  Cav.  : 

lleul.  in  1st  So.  Car.   Colored   Vols,  about  Jan.,  I.si;:;;  disch. 

Feb.  2.^.,  I.*-,:!. 
-  rvere,  Georgeiil.,  [private,  enl.  Aug.  ,s,  isr.l,  ri  yrs.,  Co.  ll,2iith 

Kegt  ;  disch.  Mareh  7,  Isia,  disability  :  re-enl.  Sept.  in,  I8i;4, 

Co.  C,  17th   Kegt.;  mii.st.  out  June  :!o,  Isi;.'; ;  ordrT   of   war 

.lept. 
1.  lice,  Harius,  private-;  enl.  Aug.  7,  lM'.2,3yr8.,  Co.    F.  ITth  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  \  IMII. 
1.  irce,  Levi  ICenl.  Aug.  n,  l.si;<,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  F.  ITth  Regt.;  must. 

out  Aug.:!,  l.st;4. 
Ihilbrick,  Isa,ac  II..  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  .'!  yrs.,  Co.   G,  :i.-.th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  June  n,  Isi;.",. 


o,  B,  2iilli  Kegt, 

nl,   Aug.   1,   l.sr.2,3  yrs,,  Co.  li,  :::, 
killed   on  picket,  Nov.  2n,  ISiB, 


Pembcrton,  liavis  E.,  :l  yrs.. 
Porter,  Frank   A.,   private, 

Kegt,  ;  wd,  at  Antielam 

Kno.Nville,  Tenn. 
Palmer.  Jos.-ph  B.,  private,  enl.   Feb.  .-..  Isii2,  :i  yrs  ,  Co.  1 1,  17th 

Kegt.  ;  disch.  July  4,  Isii;;,  disability. 
Page,  Benjamin  H., :!  yrs.,  Co.  A,  TTtli  N.  Y.  Kegt. 
Parker,  Edgar  A.,  private,  enl.  March  In,  Isi.l,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Kegt.  :  trans,  to  new  organization, 
l-eeker,  John  H.,  corp.,  enl.  :\Iarch  M,  I8il2.  .f  yrs,  Co.   h.  ITih 

Kegt. ;  disch.  June  28,  l,sr.4,  disability  ;  re-enl.  March  27,  1m.."., 

Co.  B,  i.2d  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  May  .'i.  Isil.'j. 
Philli]i',  Leonard  \V.,  sergt.,  enl.  Jan.  25,  181)2, :!  yrs.,  Co.  |i,  17th 

KeLit. ;  irans.  to  new  org'Uizalion  ;  died  Get.  .^,  Is'.l.  in  rebel 

pri>on(Co.  II). 
Palmer,  I'aniel  S  ,  private,  enl.  Feb.  1,5,  Im.2,  3  yrs..  c,..    K,  nth 

Kegt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.I  ;  must,  cut  Feb.  2'.i,  IS..4  ;  re-enl. 

same  day  ;  died  Aug.  2!l.  Isiil,  at  Brattleboro.  Vt. 
Poor,  John  M..  1st  sergt.  enl.  Aug.  ir.,  Isc;.^,  ii  months,  Co.   K,  ..nth 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  Isc.i. 
Pears<)n,  Thomas  .1.,   sergt.,  enl.   Aug.  2."),   Isr.j, -.t  months.  Co.  F, 

.'ioih  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  18i3. 
Patten,  Joseph  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,  Isi;;;,  ii  months,  Co,  F,  .'.iith 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l.sr,:i. 
Pettengill,  Aiphens  J.,  privale,enl.  Aug.  21,  lsi.2,  ii  months,  Co.  F. 

.'lOth  Kegt.  ;  miLst.  out  Aug.  24,  l8i,3. 
Pearl,  .loshua  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,  181.2,  ;i  months,  Co.  F,  .•.oih 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lsi,:i. 
Payson.  Iianiel  (i.,  corp.,  enl.  .\ui.'.  18, 18(,2,  :i  months,  Co.   F,  .-.oth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  ..\ug.  24,  18f.:i. 
Poor,  Moses,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  In,  I8i;2.  n  months.  Co.  G.  .'.oth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  l-il:;. 
P.arker,  Israel,  private,   enl.  Aug.  In,  lsi.2,  ti  months,  Co.  G.  .'.oth 

Kegt.;  died  at  sea  Feb.  4,  lsi,3. 
Pettengill,  James  U'.,  private,  enl.  Uig,  Is.  I8r.2,  u  months,  c  o.  G, 

,50lh  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l,sr,3. 
Pratt,  Abell  H.,  private,  enl.  Aus.  Ki,  18i;2,  n  months,  C.G,  .5mh 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  180:i. 
Pinkham,- Warren  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15,  l.si,2,  9  months.  Co.  F, 

50th  Reirt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  18113  ;  re-enl.  and  appointed 

sergt.  Co.  I  iloo  daysl  July  2:i,  1804  ;  must,  out  Nov.  ito,  Is64. 
Pearson,  Levi,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  7,  IsiiS,  n  months,  Co.  K,  sih 

Kegt.;  disch.  Nov.  22,  Isiill,  ilisability. 
Pureell,  Martin,  must,  in  Sept.  20.  Isi.i,  :;  yrs.,  Co.  E,  :;.-.th  Kegt.; 

must,  out  June  n,  isijo. 
Phillips.  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27.  18i;:i,  :!  yrs.,  Co.  E.  1st  11.  A.  ; 

disch.  .\ug.  in,  1865,  in  Co.  A. 
Pagette,  .loscph,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  I8i;3,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  II,  2d  H.  A. : 

died  at  Andersonville  Gt't.  14,  isc.4. 
Proctor,  Allen  C,  private,  enl.  Dec. 9,  lsr,3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  2d  II.  A.  ; 

must,  out  as  corp.  in  Co.  H.  Sept.  3,  lsi;5. 
Pearey,  Joseph  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  lsi.4,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4tli  II 

A. ;  must,  out  June  17,  lsi;5, 
Pettengill,  George,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  lsr,4,  1  yr.,  Co.  .M,  4th  II. 

A.;  mvist.  out  June  17,  Isi..'., 
I'erley,  Charles   W..  private,  enl.    Dee.  1,    l8i;3,  3  yrs,  Co.  .\,    Ith 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  l.sr.,5. 
Philbriek,  Walters.,  ])rivate,  enl.  Sept.  17,  Isiii,  i  yr.,  Co,  C,  nth 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  June  :iii,  l.si;5,  G.  o. 
Poor,  George  W.,  must,  in  Sept.  2:i,  Isi;!,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  to  re-enl.  April  1.5,  1SC4  ;  re-enl.  April  llith  as  sergt. 

Co.  L;  pro.  nuar.-ma'.-sergt.    Feb.  21,  1805;   2d  lieut.  April 

7,  1805  ;  1st  lieut.  July  8,  1805  ;  must,  out  as  2d  lieut.  Nov,  IJ, 

lsi;5. 
Philliiis,  George,  pri\ate,  enl.  Dec.  2o,  Isi.l,  3yrs.,  Co.  K,  .5lh  Cav. 

leoloredl:  must,  out  labsenti  Oct.  31.  1mi5. 
Perry,  .lames  K.,  private,  e  nl.  Nov.  is,  Isr.l,  1  yr.,  4th  Bait. ;  must. 

outOet.lt,  180.5. 
Parker,  Eugene,  private,  enl. Oct.  Is,  l.soI,3  yrs., Co.  B,  :i(ith  Kegt.  ; 

disch.  Dee.  (!,  Isol,  disability, 
Pinkham,  Vnrnum  F.,  private,  enl.  .luly  23,  lsi,4,  lOii  days,  Co.  I, 

ooth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  :io,  Isoi. 
Powers,  James  II.,  private,  enl.  July  2:;,  lsr.4,  UHi  days,  Co.  I,  r.oth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  ;!o,  1804, 
Patten,  Thaddeus,  must,  in  net.  13,1802,  9  months,  Co.  II,  50ih 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  Is03. 
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Proctor,  Frederick,  must,  in  Oct.  13,  Isia,  9  months,  Co.  H,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  !?*(;:;. 
Pond,  Caleb  S.,  mu.stered  in  Sept.  17, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  .\,  2d   H.  A. ; 

died  Nov.  Hi,  ISM,  at  Plymouth,  X.  C. 
Pike,  Edward  P..  must,  in  ...ug.  22,  1804,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  M,   4th  H.  A. ; 

must.  out.lune  17,  l.so5. 
Poor,  Lulse,  enl.  Aug.  20,  l!<04,  3  yrs.,  Co.   M,  4th  H.  A. ;  must,  out 

June  17,  IsOo. 
Powers,  .lames,  enl.  .Ian.  2,  I.sr,%  1  yr.,  Co.  1),  1st  Batt,  Front.  Cnv.; 

must.  out.  .June  .10,  lsir>. 
Perkins,  Hamilton  I,.,  enl.  .Vov.  13,  l.<01,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.  musician  ;  must,  out  .lime  :'.0,  IsOo. 
Pierce,  Silas  T.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  IsiU.  1  yr.,  17th  L^nattachcd  Co.  inf. ; 

must,  out.lune  ;;o,  l.siri. 
Pierce,  Thurston  W.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  l.soi,  1  yr.,  17tli  Unattached  Co- 

Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  180.-,. 
Powell,  .Nathaniel,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1S04,  1   yr..  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  30,  l.-ii;6. 
Prescott,  .lohn  K.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  .lune  30,  180,5. 
Quero,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th  Regl. 

(afterwards  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 
Quimby,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 
Regt.;  diseh.  June  7,  lS8:i ;  re-enl.  Sept.  19, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  C, 
17ih  Regt.;  must,  out  June  26,  1808,  by  order  of  war  dept. 
Roswell,  James,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  1st  Regt.;  disch.  George- 
town, Ii.  C,  July  19, 1861,  disability. 
Rogers.  William  H.,  mu.st.  in  June  13,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Regt.;  must  out  as  corp.;  trans,  to  Sig.  Corps. 
Rigg,  George  E.,  .private,  enl.  June  20,  IsCl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt.;  must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Riley,  Judson,  private,  enl.  Julys,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  taken  prisoner  at  temporary  hospital, 
near  Fairfax,  Va.,  Aug.  28, 1802;  disch.  March  10, 1862,  disabil- 
ity. 
Reueaud,  Elysie,  enl.  Feb.  24, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.L,14th   Regt.(after- 
wards  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Feb.  21, 1864  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  22, 1864. 
Regan,  Daniel,  enl.  July  10,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;  wd.  at 
North  Carolina  December,  1862  (Poster's  Expedition);  must, 
out  Aug.  3, 1804  ;  4tii  sergt. 
Rivers,  Henry,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.    E,    17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  Dec.  4,  1863;  re-enl.  same  day  ;  wd.  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  April,  1863;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11, 1865. 
Rooke,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Roswell,  John,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.: 
must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  22,  1804,  7th  Bat.;  must, 
out  Sept.  21, 1805. 
Richards,  Dearborn  F.,  Corp.,  enl.  April  20.,  I.sol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Aug.  12, 1802,  disability. 
Runney,  Ezra,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  l.-^ol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 
disch.  Dec.  2s,  1.801;  re  enl.  Jan.  ."i,  Isot ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A 
July  11, 1805. 
Remmiek,  Charles  F.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 
Regt.;  disch.  Apr.  2.1,  ls6:i ;  re-enl.  private,  Co.  H,  -id  H.  A.; 
Nov.  25, 1863,  3  yrs.;  drowned  in  I'otomac  River  April  24,  1804. 
Rogers,  Silas  H.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 1804  ;  must  out  in  Co.  A, 
July,  1805. 
Roach,  Morris,  private,  enl.  Dec.  14,  l.sot,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2Sth  Regt.. 
wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  -20, 1.S62  ;  re-enl.  July  13,  ls04,  V' 
R.  C;  must,  out  Nov.  30. 1865,  by  order  of  war  dept. 
Roach,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  Nov.  8,  l.soi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  28th 
Regt.;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1804;  disch.  June  30,  iso.'i, 
la  Co.  A  ;  wd.  Dec.  13, 1862,  Aug.  17,  lst;4,  March  25, 1865. 
Robertson,  Allen,  private,  enl.  Nov.  23,  I86I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regl.;  died  Aug.  14, 1862  at  New  Orleans. 
Robertson,  Charles,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  <  )ct.  18, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  A. 30th 

Regt.;  died  at  Marine  Hospital,  N.  ().,  Dee.  'i.  180-2. 
Ray,  Albert  F.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  20,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.; 
sergt.  Sept.  '23, 1861 ;  sergt. -maj.  Sept.  '£.i,  1861 ;  2d  lieut.  June  28, 
1862;  1st  Ueut.  Jan.  27,  1863;  detached  Batt'n.  Aug.  4,  1863; 
capt.  Jan.  19, 1801  ;  maj.  May,  I80,'> ;  must,  out  Nov.  4,  1805,  as 
capt. 
Roswell,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  ls01,3  yrs.,  Co.  I^,  1st  Cav.; 
diseh.  Oct.  26, 1862,  di4alulity. 


Ryan,  Michael,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 

Reynolds,  Moses  W'.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  17,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  22d 
Eegt.;  miss.  .\ug.  27, 1802 ;  re.enl.  June  29,  1864,  V.  R.  C;  no 
further  record. 
Remick,  O.  H.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 
Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  killed  May  19,  1864,  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Va. 
Rich,  Samuel  G.  B.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.) :  disch.  Jan.  19, 1864,  disability. 
Richardson,  Christopher  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co. 
B,  14th  Regt.  (afterwards  Ist  H.  A.)  ;  disch.  Aug.  8,  1803,  disa- 
bility. 
Kowe,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 
Regt.;  must,  out  June  9,  1865 ;  Nov.  15,  18iH,  3  yrs.,  2d  Batt. 
Ij.  a.;  disch.  Aug.  11,  1665. 
Rollins,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Oct.  21, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th  Regt, 

disch.  March  27, 1803,  disability. 
Ryme,  Thomas,  3  yrs. 
Roberts,  George  A.,  3  yrs.  Md. 
Rollins,  John,  private,  enl.  March  14,  1.W.2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.;  must,  out  March  13, 1805. 
Richards,  Fitz  J.,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  -21, 1803,  disability. 
Richards,  George,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

must,  out  Oct.  17, 1864. 
Riley,  Thomas  D.,  private,  'enl.  Sept.  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  ■22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Dee.  19, 1S02,  disability. 
Reed,  William  0.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  20th 
Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Bluff ;  must  out  in  Co.  D,  20th  Bat., 
Aug.  21, 1864. 
Ross,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regl.; 

diseh.  Apr.  9, 1863,  disability. 
Rich,  Thoma8  P.  (Josiah?),  private,  eul.  Aug.  24,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

H,  2oth  Regt.,  disch.  .A.pr.12, 1862,  disability. 
Rumney.John  F.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  24,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 
Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Bluff;    paroled  1802;  diseh.  May 
15,  1862. 
Ro.ike,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 
disch.  Oct.  21,1862,  disability;  re-enl.  June  19,  1864,  V.  R.  C; 
must,  out  Dec.  11,  1804,  disability. 
Russell,  Moody  S.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  18,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  26th 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  9,  1803,  disability. 
Roberts,  Oliver  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,50th 
Regt.;   pro.  sergt.-maj.  Sept.  20,  1802;    must,  out  Aug.  24, 
1803. 
Robert,  William  P.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

both  Kegt.  ;  dismissed  Ndv.  10, 1865. 
Ross,  Franklin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862,  9  month.s,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Reed,  Elbridge  G.,  private,  eul.  .\ug.  30,  186-2,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  -24, 1863. 
Regan,  James,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  186'2,  9  months,  Co.  F, 
5flth  Kegt.;  must,  out  as  corp.  .\ug.  24,  1863;  re-enl.  Nov.  14, 
1864, 17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. :  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Ricker,  Frederick  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  n  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  August  24,  1863. 
Rand,  Leonard,  private,  enl.  Aug.  -23, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th 
Regt.;  pro.   com.  sergt.  Sept.  '20,1862;    must,  out  Aug.  24, 
1863. 
Richardson.  Russell  0.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1862,  9  months,  Co. 

(i.-ooth  Begt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 186.3. 
Richardson,  Charles  F.  private,  enl.  Nov.  27, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist 

H.  A. ;  diseh.  June  27, 1865. 
Rankins,  Jesse,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.  ; 

disch,  June  20, 1865. 
Ryan.  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Nov.  12,  1863,  3  yrs,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A  ; 

killed  in  action  Nov.  20,1864. 
Roberts,  Benjamin  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,1864,  1  yr.,  Co  M,  2  i 
H.  A. ;  trans,  to  17th ;  died  in  Co.  F,  June  25, 1865,  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 
Roberts,  Charles  A.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  1, 1863,  3  yrs,  Co.G,  3d  H.  A. 

must,  out  Sept.  18, 1865. 
Reynolds,  Orlando  C.  private.  Dee.  31, 1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  E,  3d  Cav. ; 
pro.  2d  lieut.  Feb.  8,  1865;  capt.  Oct  5,  1865  ;  must,  out  as  2d 
lieut.  Sept.  28,  1865. 
Roberts,  George  H.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
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Rogers,  David,  virivate,  cdI.  Oct.  Is,  isdl. ;!  yrs.,  Co.  F,  iSth  Kcgt. ; 

disch.  Sept.  Hi,  l,s«-.;,  disability. 
Kagratt,  Jay,  private,  eiil.  Sept.  6,  l.sii4,  1  yr.,  I'o.  C,  ITtli   liegt.: 

mu.st.  out  .liine  :;u,  iwi.".,  by  G.  u. 
Richardson,  rhristophcr,  .Ir.,  private,  cnl.  Nnv,  1.%  l.-si.l, :;  yrs.,  L'd 

BalVn;  must,  out  Aug.  11,  LSI!.-,. 
Richards,   Charles  <;.,  private,    Dec.   ■.».    1S6:1,  :i  yrs.,  Co.   C.   6!ltll 

Kegt.;  died  of  wds.  Hoc.  4,  I.sili,  in  Kry   Hospital. 
Russ,  Frank   II.,  i.rivati-,  cnl.  ,luly2:i,  IsiM,  Uki  day.s,  lo.  l.iioth 

Rest. ;  mu?t.  out  Nov.  30,  IfCA. 
Rehill,  Thomas,  must,  in  .luly  30, 18ii4, ;!  yrs.,  isth  Uu.issigneil 

Kegt.     No  lurther  record. 
Robie,  Chas.  F.,  must,  in  Dec.  3i>,  l.'<i;4,  1  yr.,  Co.  .\,   1st  Batt'n 

Front.  Cav.;  must,  out  June  :iO,  lsi;.->. 
Ramsey,  Thomas  C,  must,  in  Dec.  :iO,   l,Si-,4, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  lat  llatt'n 

Front.  <'av. ;  must,  out  June  :U1,  Isr,.'.. 
Ring,  James  C,  must,  in  Jan.  2,  Wlli,  1  yr.,  1st  I'.atfn    Front.  Cav. ; 

must,  out  as  2d  lieut.  .lune  ;'.o,  istj.'j. 
Ry.an,  Michael,  enl.  <  let.  2i,  isiil,  V.  1{.  ( ■. ;  must,  out  Nov.  M,  l.sir., 

order  of  war  dept. 
Kicker,  Leonard,  must,  in  Nov,  14,lsr.4,  1  yr.,  ITtli  Inatta.-hed  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  au,  is(j5. 
Scott,  Ucorge  M.,  :i  yrs.,  loth  Regt. 
Stevens,  .lames,  cnl.  June  1:),  Isi.l.  :i  yrs,  <  o.  11,  lllh  Kegt.;  must. 

out.luue24,  I8fi4. 
Stevens,  .lohn  M.,  enl.  .lune:io,  lsr,4.    No  record  after  enlistment. 
Savage,  Charles  H.,  priv.ate,  enl.  Julys,  l.sol,  :'.  yrs.,  I'o.    B.  14th 

Kegt.  list  H.. •v. l;  must,  out  July  8, 18G4;  absent,  sick. 
Smith,  Frederick,  enl.  July  5,  IstU,  Co.  B,  Uth  Regt.  ilst  II.  .A.); 

must,  out  Dec.  n,  l.s(.:;;  re-enl.  Iiec.  4th  ;  di.d  of  iv,l>.  .lune  24, 

1S(,4. 
Smith,  Kufns  (i.,  private,  July  r,,  ism, :'.  yrs.,  Co.  K,  llth  Regt.  (1st 

H.A.);  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  o,  Isc;:-,;  must,  out  in  Co. 

A,  Aug.  10, 1SC5;  absent. 
Saunders,  Joseph,  3  yrs..  Co.  M,  14th  Regt.  (afterwards  1st  II.  A  I. 
Simpson,  James  A.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  22,  l«i;2,  3  yrs.,  i  o.  .M,  14th 

Kcgt.  (1st  H.  A.) ;  disch.  April  17, 1803,  disability. 
.Scott,  John  F.,  must,  in  Feb.  2s,  18i.2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 1st  II.  A.  ;must. 

out  Feb.  2S,  isi;.-,. 
Scott.  John  \V.,  3  yra.,  Uth  Kegt.  (I.st  H.  A)   Probably  same  as  last 

preceding. 
Smith,  Aloys  T.,  must,  in  Aug.,  1.S01,  3  yrs.,  ITth  Regt. ;  must. out 

.'Vug.  30,  1802,  order  of  war  dept. 
Splaine,  Henry,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th  Kegt. ,  com. 

1st  lieut.  Aug.  31,   I8i'.2;  capt.  Jan.  31,   1802  (?l ;  major  Aug.   4, 

1S04  ;  lieut.-col.  .\ug.  Ill,  18i>4 ,  colonel  June  lo,  Iso.i ;  must,  out 

as  lient.-col.  July  11,  l.so6. 
Splainer,  James,  1st  .sergt.,  enl.  July  10,  I.SCI,  3  yrs.,   Co.  E,  I7th 

Regi.;  com.  2d   lieut  Jan.  31,1S02;  1st  lieut.   Dec.  24,  IsoL'; 

capt.  Aug.  10,  l.sol;  major  Aug.  4,  1«'.4  ;  must,  out  July  II,  1.H0.5. 
Splaine,  Hubert,   private,   enl.  July  lo,  isr.l.  :•,  yrs.,   C'o.   E.    Uth 

Kegi. ;  must,  out  August :'.,  I.sil4  ;  re-enl.  .Sept.  l.l,  IsoJ,  Co.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  311,  l.so.'.,  li.  «. 
Smith,  John.  2d  sergt.,  enl.  ,luly  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  Uth  Regt. 
Stevens,  Chas.  M.,  private,  must,  in  July   22,   ISiil,  3  yrs.,  <'o.  E 

17th  Regt.;  disch.  Aug.  31,  l.so2,  diaability. 
Stevens,  Casper,  private,  c'Ml.  .luly   lo,   l.sr,i,   3  yrs.,   Co.    F,,  17th 

Regt. 
Snee,  Peter,  cnl.  July  lo,  lsi;l,:i  yrs..  i\,.  E,  nth  Kegt. 
Spinney,  Elbridge  II.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  ls(ii,3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  Uth 

Regt.;  disch.  July  1, 1.802,  disability. 
Stevens,  Leonard  S.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  isoi,  3  yrs.,  ('o.  F,  17th 

Kegt.;  di.sch.  .May  3,  I8r,3,  disability. 
Simonds,  Thos.  B.,  private,  enl.  .Vpr.  20,  Isoi,   3  yra..  Co.  K,  Uth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  l»r,4  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  22,    l.soi,  private, 

7th  Batt.;  never  joined  ;  enl.  Sept.  20,  I81M,  1    yr.,    C...    A,   Uth 

Regt.,  Corp.;  must,  out  June  .30,   isr.'i,  in  Co.  F,  order  of  war 

dept. 
Steele,  Simon  S.,   private,  onl.  Apr.  20,    Isol,   3  yrs.,  (^o.  F,  Uth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  anil  re-enl.  Jan.  4,  1804  ;    must,  out  July  20, 

1805,  in  Co.  B,  absent,  sick. 
Silver,  John,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,    Uth    1,'egt.  ; 

must,  out  .\ug.  3,  1804,  Corp. 
Stewart,  Chas.   II.,  private,   enl.  .luly    lo.  IS'.I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  Uth 

Kegt.  ;  disch.  May  30,  l.si;.3,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Feb,  r,,  1,m;4,  Co. 

D,  1st  Cav.;  must,  out  June  21i,  ISO.'). 


Stewart,  Geo.  E.,  private,  enl.   Apr.  21;,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  Uth 

Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  11,  1803,  disability. 
Stevens,  Chas.  \V.,  enl.  Mar.  3ii,   lsr,3,  3   yrs.,  Co.  F.  17th  Regt.  ; 

disch.   Apr.  24,  1.802,  disability  ;   re-enl.  Nov.  30,  Isr,:),  Co.  E, 

1st  H.  A.;  died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  .'^epl.  Ill,  l.sol. 
Smith,  Jos.  E.,  enl.  July  m,  ISOl,  3  yrs  .  Co.  F,  17tb   Kegt.;  must. 

out  Jan.  1,  1805(4  7)  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1m.4  ;  must,  out  .luly  11, 

1.80.1,  in  Co.   B. 
Stewart,  .las.  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2s,  1801,   3  yrs.,   Co.  F,  Uth 

Regt.;  disch.  .May  30,  1804,  disability. 
Salter,  Thos.  S.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.    0,   1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills,  Va.,  June  27,  Iso;;. 
Shute,  AlonzoM.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  0,  1801.  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  com.  Ist  lieut.  July  lo,  1802;  resigned  service  Nov.  2,5, 

1862. 
.Salter,  Wm.,  enl.  Sept.  0.  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22.1  Regt.  ;    disch. 

Nov.  22,  1802,  disability. 
.Steele,  Wm.  H.,  sergt.    enl.  .Sept.    U,    1.801,   3    yrs.,    Co.   H,  22rt 

Regt.;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Dec.  16,  lso2,  Ist  lieut. May  22,  1803  ;  must. 

out  Oct.  17,  1804. 
Saunders,  Alonzo  C,    private,    enl.  Sept.    0.  Isr.I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  11,  1802,  disability. 
.Sylvester,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,    I80I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d 

Regt.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan.  ,1, 1804. 
Steele,  Wm.  J.  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  C,   Isoi,   3  yrs.,   Co.  U,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Feb.  9,  1803,  disability. 
Steele,  Geo.  A.,  privsite,  enl.  Sept.  0,  ISOI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

taken  prisoner  June  27,  1S02  ;  paroled  July  ;  returned  to  f.'o. 

.'Vug.  20,  1802  ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  25,  IS03  ;  re-enl.  Jan. 

1,  1804  ;  killed  in  action  June  3,  186+. 
Sawyer,  Leonard,  Jr.,  muc,   must,  in   Feb.  20,  Isr.ij,  3  yrs.,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  30,  1.802,  disability. 
Stutt,  Oieo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  20,  1801,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  I,  Uth  Regt.; 

must,  out  Feb.  lo,  1862,  disabiliiy. 
Sargent,  Benj.  A.,  private,  enl.    Feb.  4,  ISOJ,  3  yrs.,   Co.  A,  Uth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Feb.  20,  1804;  re-enl.  Mar.  1,  1804,  sergt.  Co. 

A  ;  trans,  to  Co.  F  ;  mu.st.  out  July  11,  1S05. 
Scammall,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20.  I801.  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  l:itli 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Gettysburg  ;    trans.  a<  sergt.  to  V.  U.  C.  Sept. 

17,  1803  ;  disch.  to    re-enl.    Dec.  21,  I803  ;    re-enl.  Dee.  22d  ; 

must,  out  June  6,  isoo. 
Sherwood.  Duncan,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  Isr.l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  I»th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Gettysburg. 
Stevens,  Charles  M.,    private,    enl.    .\ug.  lo,  18i;i,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B, 

19th  Regt. 
Shehan,  Daniel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Uth  Regt. 
Splaine,  Edward,  must,  in  Oct.  22, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batt.  H. 

Art.;  must,  out  June  29,1805. 
Shehan,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  .3, 1S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt.; 

killed  in  action  at  James'  Island,  S.  C,  June  17,  1.802. 
.Smith,  Barney,  private,  enl.  Dec.  17,  I802,  3  yrs.,  Co,  G,  3(ith  Regt.; 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 1S04  ;  re  enl.  for:',  yrs.,  same  Co.;  disch.  July 

.■|,  I860. 

Stackpole,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2,  I801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  2,  1.802,  disability. 
Stacy,  .Moody  K.,  enl.  Oct.  16, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  1st  Cav.;  trans,  to 

Co.  I,  4th  Cav.;   must,  out    Dec.  31,  1863;    re-enl.  Jan.  I,  1804  ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
Sargent,  Alfred  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.: 

trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.;  must,  out  Apr.  20,  1S04,  to  re-enl.; 

re-enl.  Apr.  2Ist,  Corp.,  Oct.  5,  isol;    sergt.,  Nov.  3,  1S62  ;  1st 

sergt.,  Jan.  1,  1864  ;  2d  lieut.,  Nov.  15, 1.864  ;    resigned  May  U, 

1865. 

Stockbridge,  Lindley  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L, 

1st  Cav.;  pro.  sergt.  June  25,  18i,2  ;   trans,   to  V.  R.  C;  disch. 

Mar.  30,  IS0.5,  to  enl.  in  Co.  ID,  V.  R.  C.;  com.  'id  lieut.  4th  Cav. 

Feb.  1,  1865  ;  1st  lieut.  Apr.  23,  1805;  resigned  July  21, 1865. 
Stevens,  Isaiah,  private,  enl.  Sept.  25, 1.861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.  ; 

disch.  May  11,  I.8O3,  disability. 
Short,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1:'.,  1801,  3 yrs.,  Co.  II,  jsth  Regt.  ; 

supposed  killed  at  Chantitly,  Va.,  Sept.  1.  isr.-j. 
Shea,  .lohn,  private,  enl.   Aug.  7, 1.802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,    Uth   Kegt.; 

died  of  wds.  at  Newbern,  N.  C.,  Feb.  0,  ISOl. 
Shea,  Patrick,  enl.  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  Uth  Regt. 
Smith,  Calvin  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  s,  isoj,  3  yrs.,  'iith  Regt. ;  no 

record  after  enlistment. 
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Saley,  Peter  G.,  private,  enl.  July  22,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  l,'i64,  corp.,  Co.  E. 
Stanley,  Moses  N.,  private,  enl.  July  Iti,  ISit',  :i  yrs.,  Co.  E,  ITih 

Regt. :  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  IMVl,  Co.  <" ;  must,  out  in 

Co.  A,  July  11,  1SC5. 
Sweeney,  James,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  l.sf,2,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E,  17lh 

Regt.;  died. 
Sargent,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug. .'»,  Is'Vi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3oth 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Coal  Harbor,  Va.,  June  «,  1«M. 
Sargent,  Harrison  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  l!*(J2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3.ith 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam. 
Sanborn,  Lewis  T.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1SC2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  as  sergt.  Sept.  8,  ls03,  disability. 
Shaw,  Andrew  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  a,  1.SG2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  .3oth 

Regt.;   disch.  Mar.  'Jo,  lsc.3,  disability;  re-enl.  June  16,  1864, 

Co.  D,  13th  Regt.,  V.  R.  C. ;  disch.  by  G.  O.  Nov.  13, 1805. 
Spaulding,  Leonard  V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 

3oth  Regt.  ;  disch.  Nov.  8, 1862,  disability. 
Stover,  Martin  L.,  sergl.,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

wounded  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  23, 1862,  disability. 
Stover,  Abner  D.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

appointed  ensign  Nov.,  1862  ;  disch.  for  promotion  ;  promoted 

acting  ensign  U.  S.  N.  Dec.  23, 1862. 
Shaw,  James  A.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;   was  3  months  man ;  prisoner  at  Bull   Run,  paroled 

June,  1862  ;  re-enl.  July  21  at  Haverhill,  afterwards  at  George- 
town ;  must,  out  June  9, 1.S65. 
Sawyer,  Frank,  3  yrs,  Maine. 

Simmington,  Thomas,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  7th  Regt.  N.  H. 
Stevens,  Samuel  F.,  3  yrs,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Sheys,  Bryant,  private,  enl.  Jan.  31,  ls62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.  ; 

di^ch.  July  10,  1863,  disability;   re-enl.  Sept.  1,  1S64  ;    unas- 

signed  recruit,  2d  H.  A. ;  rejected  Oct.  8, 1864. 
Stewart,  Richard,  3  yrs. 
Siimpson,  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Mar.  14,  1,862,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  nth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Apr.  2, 1863,  disability. 
Sullivan,  John  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  18th 

Regt.  ;  di.sch.  Aug.  11, 1862,  disability. 
Shean,  John,  must.  In  Dec.  7,  1803,  3  yrs.,  2d  H.  A. ;   must,  out 

July  1.^,  180.5. 
Splain,  Thomas,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Smith,  Jasper,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Sid  Regt. 
Story,  John  B.,  private,  enl.  Deo.  2, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  Batt'n  ; 

changed  to  32d  Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Feb.  18. 1.s64. 
Smith,  William,  private,  enl.  July  5,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  (1st 

H.  A.i ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan.  3,  1864. 
Sargent,  Charles  A.,  private,  must,  in  Dec.  0,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D, 

17th  Regt. ;  disch.  Feb.  7, 1803,  disability. 
Sullivan,  Bartholomew,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E   17th  Regt. 
Sawyer,  Addison  B.,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862,  0  month-,  50th  Regt.  ;  hos- 
pital steward  Nov.  12,  1862  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Stover,  Joshua  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  20,  ls62  ii  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;   must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803;    re-enl.  and  appointed  1st 

sergt.,  Co.  I,  60th  Regt.  (100  days),  July  23,  isi.i ;    must,  out 

Nov.  30,  ls04. 
Swett,  Phillip  C,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  18,  I.^62,  o  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  must.  out.  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Sargent,  Beiijn.  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 1863. 
Sawyer,  Ira  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Sawyer,  Horace,  private  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Stickney,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1x62,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.  ;  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  June,  lsG3  ;  died 

of  same  in  hospital  at  Baton  Kouge,  June  20,  1863. 
Sheldon,  Otis  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803- 
Spencer,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  died  at  quarantine  Apr.  9, 1803. 
Stewart,  Walter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Stowe,  Andrew  F.,  l.st  sergt.,  enl.  Mar.  U,  1862,  0  months,  Co.  G, 

60tU  Regt.  ;  com.  2d  lieut.  Oct.  16,1862  ;  resigned  May  15, 1863. 
Sargent,  Nuna,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  1-^62,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 


Seates,  Isaac  S.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  .iug.  24, 1863  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  14, 1804,  nth 

unattached  Co.  Inf.  ;  muni,  out  June  30, 1804. 
Spencer,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  6()tli 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Stevens,  James  I.,  private,  enl.  .4ug.  18,  1862,9  mouths,  Co.  6, 50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  ls03. 
Sargent,  William,  Corp.,  must,  in  .Mar.  12,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  59lh 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  13, 1866,  supernumerary. 
Simmons,  James,  private,  enl.  July  5,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  A.  ; 

must,  out  Nov.  28, 1863,  and  re-enl.  same  day  ;  must,  out  Aug. 

16, 186.5,  in  Co.  A. 
Shaw,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  July  .5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  25,  1803  ;  must,  out  Aug.  10,  1865. 
.Simpson,  William,  private,  enl.  Dec.  2, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  H.  A. , 

died  in  Andersonville  Sept.  22, 1804,  Co.  H. 
Seelye,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  4, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  H . 

A.  ;  died  pris.  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.  14,  1804. 
Shay,  John,  private,  enl.  Dec.  7, 180.3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  died 

pris.  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  4, 1804. 
Snee,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1,  l.sOS,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  ;h.  A. ; 

disch.  June  19,  lsi;5,  disability. 
Snell,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2,  1803,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

pro.  capt.  ;  died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  4,  1804. 
S'anton,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  II, 

A.  ;  must,  out  Sept.  3, 1866. 
Sargent,  Amos  B.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  8, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  H. 

A. ;  disch.  Deo.  10,  1804,  disability. 
Slits,   Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1S64, 1  yr.,  Co.  G,  2d  H.  A. ; 

disch.  June  26,  1865. 
Shirley,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  19, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ; 

died  Oct.  2(>,  1864,  at  St.  Augustine,  ?"la. 
Savage,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  13, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4ih  Cav. 
Stewart,  John  W.,  private,  enl.   Dec.  12,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14, 1KC5,  absent,  sick. 
Shanley,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  1804,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

must,  out  July  15,  ls05,  G.  O. 
Sides,  George  S.,   private,  enl.  .\pril  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Stockbridge,  Calvin  R.,   private,  enl.   Sept.  17,   1864,  1  yr.,   Co.  C, 

17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  June  30, 186.5,  G.  O. 
Simonds,  Thomas  B  ,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  June  30,  1806,  in  Co.  F,  order  of  war  dept. 
Sargent,  Albert  M.,  enl.  Sept.  13,1864,1  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt., 

disch.  June  30,  1865  ;  order  of  war  dept. 
Stevens,  Charles,  private,  enl.  Feb.  23,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  69th 

Regt. ;  trans.  June|l,  186.5,  to  Co.  G,  57th  Regt. ;  must  out  July 

30, 1865. 
Shannon,  Frederick  P.,  must,  in  Dec.  1, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  1st  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Aug.  10, 1865,  Co.  M. 
Sylvester,  Edward,  Corp.'  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Simington,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  00th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
Stewart,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  00th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Stockman,  Henry  W.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I, 

eoth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Stevens,  Edward  G.,  must,  in  Sept.  20,  l.<04,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  2d  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  27,  1865. 
Shehan,  Duniel  J.,  must,  in  June  U,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  9th  Regt.  ; 

trans.  Feb.  27, 1864,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Splaine,  William,  Corp.,  must,  in  Sept.  2, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1863,  disability,  in  Co.  E. 
Stevens,  James,  must,  in  June  11,  1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  loth  Regt. ; 

died  of  wds.  Sept.  20, 1804. 
Smith,  Moses  E.,  must,  in  July  5,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.; 

died  OC.  10, 1804,  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Smith,  Kuftis,  must,  in  Dec.  7,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  killed 

April  20.  ISM,  at  Plymouth,  N.  C. 
Sheppard,  Levi  B.,  must,  in   Dec.  24,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A. 

(2d  .Major-sergt.) ;  must,  oat  Sept.  3, 1885. 
Shutter,  Allison,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1803,  Vet.  Res.  Corps.    No  further 

record. 
Sullivan.  Dennis,  enl.  Sept.  20, 18(.4,  Vet.  Res.  Corps.    No  further 
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Sherburn,  Kdivavd  S.,  enl.  Not.  U,  W.i,  1  yr.,  17th  Uiiattiiclied  (Jo. 

Inf. ;  must,  out  .lune  3o,  l.<''..'>. 
.Stii-koey,  .lo.iepli,  enl.  Nuv.   14,  ImH,  I  yi-.,   IVtli  rn;ittached  Co. 

Inf. ;  must,  out.hme  :lii,  Isi;.-.. 
TowlP,  Samuel  K.,  tuil.. July  .■■>,  l»ii;i,;iyrs.,  I  lih  Regt.  (iiftiTwnrds 

ist  H.  .\.);  I'om.  ;j,sst.  8ur.  14th  Uegt.  .luiy  .'.,  l.-id  ;  sui-.  ;!Oth 

Eegt.  Feb.  21;,  isr.j  ;  must,  out  .Muri'h  :!,  ls(i.i. 
Tarle,  Van  H.  F.,  private,  July  J,  l,<i;i,  ;i  yrs.,  Co.  H,  llih  Uegt. 

(1st  H.  A.);  mu.st.  out  Dec.  l.Sia,  to  re-enl. ;  re  eul.  liec.  4, 

1803  ;  die.l  at  Audersonville.i;i).  .I:in.  1,  l.sr..'.. 
Tate,  .James,  private,  onl.  .July  i,    l,sr,l,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Mtli   It.-gt. 

(1st   II.    .\.i;  must,   out  Nov.,  ISia,  to  rc-enl.  ;  re-eul.  Nov.  .'., 

l.«r.:i ;  must,  out  .\ug.  IG,  lsii5,  as  sergt.  Co.  E,  l.st  H.  X. 
Taggart,  Alfred  G.,  tuil.  .July  10,  isr.l,  ;i  yrs.,  17th  Regt. 
Tompkins,  Enoch  E..  enl.  .luly  2-2,  1801,  :'.yr.<.,  Co.  B,  17tti  Regt.; 

00m.   Ut  lieut.   Aug.  24,  Isr.l  ;  i  romoted  capt.  Deo.  Ui,  l-siil  ; 

must,  out . Vug.  :i.  lsi<4;  re-eul.  and  reoom.  oapt.  Aug.  .'i,  I.siil; 

must,  out  July  II,  ISfio. 
Taggart,  John,  enl.  .July  U),  IsiU,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th  Regt. ;  p^■^on- 

er  of  war  since  Feb.  1,  IsiU:  must,  out  Aug.  .".,  1>'.4  ;  died  at 

.\ndersonville  Prison,  Ga.,  Juuel'.',  lsr.4. 
Towie,  William,    private,  enl.  July    lu,    IsiU,   3  yrs..  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  June  22,  isra,  disability. 
Turner,  William  H.,  enl.  July  22,  Isci,  :',  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

2d   lieut.   Aug.  21,  l.siJl;  pro.  1st   lieul.  i-iet.  2s,    Isr.l  ;  diseli. 

and  resigned  April  25,lsn::;  com.  Ist  lieut.,  2d  H.  A.  July  27, 

lst;4  ;  never  must. ;  com.  cau'-elled. 
Tiu-ker,  John,  private,  enl.  April  2i;,  ls(;l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  lsi;4. 
Tulloek,  William,  private,  enl.  April  21;,  i.m;1,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1S(U. 
Titeomb,  John  E.. private,  enl.  April  2r,,  isci,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F.   I7th 

liegt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  :J.  LSf-l. 
Thompson,  John  J.,  enl.  Sept.  li,  l.si;i,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d   R^gt. ; 

com.  capt.  I  let.  1,  1801 ;  dismissed  the  service  Nov.  22,  l.sij2. 
Thurston,  Cieo.O.,  private,  eol.  Sept.  14,   1.S61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d 

Regt.:  disoh.  Nov.  1,  18t;2,  disability. 
Tandy,  Richard  M.,  private,   must,  in   Feb.  11,   I.si.;2,  .'i  >rs..  Co.  D, 

17ih  Regt.;  disoh.  Feb.  21,  lsi;3  ;  re-enl.  Co.  C,  6;ith  Regt.  Dec. 

24,  lse3  ;  trans.  V.  R.  C.  Sept.  »,  isfi4. 
Tilton,  Warn-  r  \V.,  sergt.,  enl.  .luly  2ii.  l.siil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  l:ilh 

Kegt. ;  com.  2d  lieut.  June  2",   lSi;2  ;  1st  lieut.   Feb.  27.  isi>:; ; 

disch.  .Nov.  23,  IsiiH,  disability. 
Tenney,  Benjamin  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  USGI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II.  20th 

Regt. ;  tran  .  V.  R.  C.  Jan.  1«,  I8i;4. 
Turner,  Charles,  band.  enl.  Sept.  2.5,  ISill,  3  yrs.,  22d  Regt. ;  disch. 

Aug.  11, 1862,  order  of  war  dept. 
Titcomb,  Thomas  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4.  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  rejected  recruit  Nov.  h'>,  18t;2. 
Tilton,  Alfred  M.,   private,  enl.  Aug.   0,  1.802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F.  17th 

Regi. ;  must,  out  .Vug.  3,  I8i;4. 
Tibbetts,  Russell  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,1.802,  3  yrs,,  Co.   1  ■.  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  .3,  Isul;  re-enl.  Nov.  14.  1S64,  17th  Iriat- 

taehed  Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  :iO,  ise.'.. 
Tirrell,  Phillip   1!.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1;,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  :i,  1804. 
Teel,  .^Iichael  C,  private,  Aug.  4,  ls02.  3  yrs..  Co.  G,  :i.">th  Regt.;  wd. 

at  Antietam  ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  c. 
Thompson,  George   W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .'i,  18t;2,  v.  yr^.,  i'o.  G. 

3.ith  Regt.;  disch.  Feb.  2.5,  I8O2,  disability. 
Thompson,  William  II..  private,  enl.  Aug.  0, 1.s(;2,  3  yrs.,<'o.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  I  let.  30,  lsi;2,  disability. 
Tilton,  Caleb  E.^  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  .5,  lsr.2,  3  yrs.,  Co    G,  :;-,th  Regt. ; 

injured  ".  R.  accident  March  27,  Isr,;;,  Alexandria.  V;t.;  must. 

out -Ian.  11,  iMOo. 
Thompson,  Nathan  R.,  enl.  3  yr.-..  N.  II. 
Tile-on,  Alberto,  onl.  3  yrs. 
Trask.  Julius,  enl.  :j  yrs.,  1st  Cav. 
Tari.ox,  Charles  II.,  private,  enl.  :;  yrs.,  Co.  G.  35th  Regt. ;  killed 

at  .Vntietam. 
Taylor,  John,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  July  1».    lsi.2,3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  I7th 

Regt.;  died  Nov.  ll,  1801,  Haltimore,  Md. 
Thurlow,  Kdwin,  private,  enl.  .Inly  6,  1801,  3 yrs.,  Co.  B,  I4th  Rogt. 

(afterwanls  1st  H.  A.i;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb.  2.s,   1864;  re- 
enl.  Feb.  29tli;  sergt.  C'o.    H;  discli.  as  sergt.   .luly  31,  lsr,.5. 

or<ler  war  tlept. 


Thompson,  Levi  P.,  enl.  January  '.i,  |si.2,  3  yrs,.  Co.  D,  Uth  Regt.; 
com.   capt.  Jttn.;i,   1862  ;  di.soli.   Sept.   20,   ls(i2;  died  Sept.  20, 

lSli2. 

Tuck,  John   A.,  muc,  enl.   Aug,  21,  l.sr,2, '.1  months,  Co.   K.  .vith 

Regt,;  must,  out  August  21,  I81;.;, 
Thompson,  Horace,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  23.  1S(.2,  •.!  inontlis,  Co.  F, 

5oth  Rei;t, :  must,  out  Vuir,  21,  1m,.;. 
Tucker,  William,  W.,  private,   must,  in  Sept,  V.i.   1862,  :i   m.mths, 

Co.  F,  .iiith  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Tubbs,  Edward  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  Is,  1802,  '.1  monihs,  Co.  ti,  ,50th 

Regt. ;  eorp. :  trans,  to  0th  111.  I'av.  .luly  17,  ls6:i. 
Taylor,  .lobn  II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  lsii2,  9  monihs,  Co.  F,  .5iith 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  1S63. 
Thompson,  Ilazen    V.,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  y  montli.s,  Co,   G.  .511th 

Rest. ;  must,  out  Vug.  21.  Isi,3. 
Tapp.an,  Edmund  s..  private,  enl.  Aug.  lii,  1802.  ii  months.  Co.  G, 

.5nth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  lsr,:(. 
Tucker,  Francis  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  PJ,  I:i62,  it  no'iitlis,  Co.  (t, 

.50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Au,l',  24,  1863. 
Thompson,  Sleiihen  .M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  I'.i,  lsii2,  !l  nths,  Co. 

G,5iith  Regt. ,  disch.  Dec.  6,1802,  disability, 
Thompson,  .Moses   W.,  must,  in  April  2ii,  1.804, 3  yr,s.,  Co.  G,.5stli 

Kegt. :  died  July  19,  l.si;4,  Andersonville. 
Towle,  I'arrol  M.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  18,  ls63,3yrs.,  10.  II,  2d  H.  V.; 

disch.  June  12,  lsfl.5,  order  war  dept. 
Toyiey,  Charles  W.,  private,  Dec,  7,  ls(;;t,  :t  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4tli  Cav. 
Tuck,  chas.  H.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  18i;4, 1  yr.,  Co.   B,  1st  Uatfu  Front. 

Cav. ;  must  out  June  30,  lsi;5. 
Veal,  GustavusD.,  private,  enl.,  net.  4,  ls62,;i  months,  Go.  F,  .5oth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Ventelier,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Nov.  28,1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th 

Cav.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  July  23,  1K64;  trans,  to  navy. 
Vamey,  Wm.  H.,  must,  in  Nov.  10,  lsi;i,  1  yr.,  2d  Cnattaehed  Inf.; 

must,  out  July  7,  18 05. 
Veal,  George  W.,   must,  in   Aug.  4,  lsi;:i, ;;  yrs.,   Co.   1',  2d  H.  A.; 

must,  out  Sept.  3.  1865. 
Warren,  Warren  W.,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  K,  Mth  Kegt. 
Webb,  William    II.,  private,  enl.  Jlay  25,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.    I,  2d 

Kegt.;  disch.  July  0,  1802,  disability. 
Witham,  Walter,  private,  enl.  June  13.  1861,  3  yrs.,  Cn.  G,  Uth 

Regt.;  missing  in  action  July  2,  I81;:',. 
Wliittier,  Charles,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  c,  12th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  .Ian.  16,  1863,  disability  ;  re-enl. 

June  3    l.siU,  V.  K.  C;  no  furllu-r  record. 
Willey.  James,  private,  enl,  .Iiln.-  20,  l.sol,  :i  yrs,,  Co.  E.  I2tli  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  8,18iH. 
Welch,  Charles  R.,  3  yrs.,  Aug,  0.  lsi;i,  1  'o.  E,  Uth  Regt.  (aft.-nvards 

1st  H.  A). 
Wuodivard,  Thomas  T..  privi.t.-,  enl.  .luly  5, 1.801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  11.  A  ) ;  disch.  Dec.  12,  1.S62,  dLsability. 
Weir,   Alexander  G.,  private,  enl.  July  ,5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I.  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  II.  A.I  ;  must,  out  Apr.  12,1864,  disability. 
Woods,  John,  private,  enl.   Feb.  20,  1.802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  Uth  Kegt. 

(afterwards    Ist  !I.   A.);    must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb.   21,   1864; 

re.eiil.  Feb.  22,  1864;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  March  1,  1865. 
Witham,  Charles  ii„  pnvaie.  ei.l.  July  12, 1861,  3  yrs  .  C...  |i,  nth 

Regi.;  disch.  Sept.  II.  l.sid,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  is,  lsi;i,  Co. 

H.  :)Oth  Kegt.;  no  further  record. 
Webb,  William,  private,  eiil.  July  12,  IsOi,  3  yis,,  Co.  D,  17tli  K.-gt.; 

di.sch.  Apr.  24,  1862,  disability. 
Whittier,  Francis  private,  enl.  July  12,  18i;I,  3  yrs..  Co.   Ii.  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  17,  186:i;  re-enl.    |iec.  ls(b  ; 

mu.st.  out  in  Co.  A.  July  21,  lsi,5. 
Wallace,  David,  private,  enl.  July  lo,  I^i;i,  :i  yrs..  c...  I'!,  17tli  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  lsi)4. 
Wallace,  .b.hn,  enl.  July  10,  1.S61,  3  yrs.,  C...  E,  17-li  Regt. 
Webber,  Henry  li.,  enl.  Apr.  26,  1.S61,  3  yrs., Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;  com. 

sergt.  Get.  12,  1S62;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864  ;  re-enl. 

Jan.  2,  isid  ;  1st  lieut.  Aug.  16,  lsr,4  ;  capt.  Si-pt.  1, 1864  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  .'il,  Is64. 
Woodman,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  IsCl,  Co.   F,  17th  Regt.. 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1801. 
Welch,  Joseph  A.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20.  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  nth 

Regt.;  trans,  to  band  Aug.  27,  I.s61 ;  must.  o;it  as  Corp.,  to  re- 
enl.  Jan.  4,  isiil  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  4tli.  as  sergt,  Co.  F. ;  pro.  2d  lieut. 

June  I,  ls.,5;  must,  out  asiiergl,  .luly  11.  I,s6.5. 
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Wallace,  William,  enl.  July  10,  ls«l,  3  yrs,,  Co.  E,  17th  liegt. 
Whurton,  Martin  S.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  2ii,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Kegt.;  must  out  as  corp.  Aug.  3,  l*ii»4. 
Woodington,  William,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  ITth 

Rcgt. ;  liisoh.  Sept.  25, 1802,  disability. 
White,  Goorgf  A.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  nth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Whipple.  Ueorgo,  private,   enl.  Sept.  c,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  0.  July  10,  1803. 
Watson,  iJana  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

must,  out  Oct.  7, 1804. 
Ward,  Charles  J.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  o,  1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 22d  Regt.; 

killed  at  Gainc's  Mill.s,  Va.,  June  27, 1802. 
Webster,  George  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  11,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Kegt.;  killed  at  Gaine's  Mills  June  27, 1802. 
Wells,  Frauds  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Eegt.;  disch.  Jan.  12, 1802,  disability. 
Welch,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,22d  Regt.; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1863,  disability. 
Wilson,  Abel  R.,  must,  in  July  22,  1.801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   K,  17th  Kegt.; 

must  out  Jan.  5,  1864,  to  re-enl.;  ro-enl.  as  Corp.;  must  out  in 

Co.  B.July  11,1805. 
Walliicp,  Benjamin  F.,  mast,  in  Jan.  26,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I'jth 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  12.  1803,  disability. 
Woodward,  William,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt. 
Woodard,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.'  H,  20th 

Kegt.;  disch.  as  Daniel  Jan.  22, 1863,  disability. 
Woodward,  Reuben  I.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  21st  Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  10, 

1802,  disability  ;  record  lost. 
Willis,  William  H.,  ,private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  l.^Jl,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  March  14, 1863,  di.sability. 
Worthen,  I'erley  A.,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  5,  isiil,3  yrs.,  Co.  I, 

22d  Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  26,  1862,  di.-iability. 
Wilson,  John   H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1861. 
Wheeler,  Charles  S.,  private,  must,  in  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

17th  Regt.;  disch.  Deo.  6, 1801,  disability  ;  re-enl.  June  11, 1864; 

V.  R.  C;  must,  out  March  1, 18i;5,  disability. 
Weeks,  Charles  E.,  enl.  Sept.  30,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I^  24th  Regt., 

must,  out  .Ian.  1,1864,  to  re-enl.;    re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864,  as  sergt.; 

must,  out  Jan.  20,  1866. 
Woodbury.  Joseph  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  28, 1801, 3  yrs.,  IstBatt'n.; 

disch.  Nov.  16, 1802,  disability. 
Whittici',  Lyman  P.,  private,  eul.  Sept.  16, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  Ii,  1st 

Cav.;  died  at  Port  Royal,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Sept.  8, 1802. 
Wentworth,  Hiram  S.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  17,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  h,  1st 

Cav.;  trans,  to  4th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  26,  1864. 
Whittier,  Ivimbal,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.;  disch. 

Jan.  24,  1803,  disability. 
Welch,  Joseph  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  must  out  Oct.  17,  1804. 
Walkt-r,  Franklin  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1»62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Apr.  3, 18i3,  disability. 
Ward,  Nathaniel  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  10, 1803,  disability. 
Willey,  Edwin  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I>,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  30, 180;i.  disability. 
Wight,  Orlando  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1'),  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  mh 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Whitman,  Frank  M.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Kegt.;  wd.  at  Spottsylvauia;  disch.  Dec.  18, 1864,  disability. 
White,  Albert  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  must  out  as  Corp.  June  19, 1865. 
Willis,  Alfred,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2,   1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,36th  Regl., 

disch.  Feb.  11, 1802,  disability. 
Williams,  Walsou  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.;killed  at  Antletam. 
Woodman,  Clarence  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,35tn 

Regt.;  killed  at  Antietam. 
Woodward,  Horace  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 180-2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regl.;  disch.  March  10,  1804,  disability. 
Wise,  John  B.,  enl.  Jan.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  30th  Regt.;  must,  out 

Jan.  1, 1864,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  Jan.  2d,  prisoner;  disch.  Jan. 

20,  1865. 
Webster,  Wm.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2,  1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Kegt.; 

disch.  Jan.  24, 1864,  by  order  Gen.  Banks. 


Wilson,  Wm.  T.,  enl.  3  yrs.,  3d  Md.  Regt. 

Wright,  Joseph,  enl.  3  yrs. 

Walker,  Henry,  enl.  3  yrs.,  5th  N.  H.  Regt. 

Wiggin,  ,  enl.  3  ys.,  2d  N.  H.  Regt. 

West,  Arthur  W.,  private„enl.  Aug.  23, 1802. !)  months,  Co.  F,  60ih 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Wallace,  Geo.  Wm.,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  16,  1802, 9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  com.lst  lieut.  Sept.  3,  1802  (was  in  3  months'  service); 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  .30, 1804,  sergt.,  Co.  B,  Ist 

Batt.  Frontier  Cav.;  Regimental  Cora.  .Sergt.;  must,  out  May 

29,  1866. 
Webster,  John  L.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,9  months,  Co.  G,  60ih 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Whittier,  Alvin  N.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  6,  60th 

Regt.r  must,  out  .\ug.  23,  186:1. 
Whitman,  Geo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,1862,9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Walton,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1801  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  30, 1863,  in  Co.  H, 

2d  H.  A.,3  yrs.  ;  disch.  June  19, 1865,  disability. 
Woodcock,  Farnham  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16,  1802,  9  months,  Co. 

G,  60lh  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Williams,  Jos.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  9  mouths,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  16, 1863. 
Walker,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862, 9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Walker,  Wilson  M.,  private,  em.  Aug.  18,  1862,9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,1863. 
Webster,  John  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,9  months,  Co.  G,  eoth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Webb,  Daniel,  prii'ate,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1802,  9  mouths,  Co.  6,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803  ;    re-enl.  Co.  I,  COth  Regt.,  100 

days,  July  23,1804  ;  mu!,t.  out  Nov.  30, 1S04. 
Webster,  Wm.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  Mar.  8, 1863. 
Whittier,  Wm.  T.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,5nth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug,  24, 1863  ;  re-enl.  in  Co.    H,  69th  Regi., 

Mar.  4, 1864;  trans,  to  Co.  H,  57th  Regt.;    must,  out  July  '■'.•'. 

i860. 
Wallace,  Wm.  C,  private,  enl. Sept.  13, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  601I1 

Regt.;  died  at  Balon  Rouge  June  16,  1803. 
Whittier,  Wm.  T.,  must.  In  Mar.  12, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  59th  Regt., 

trans.  June  1,  1»05,   to  Co.  H,  57th  Inf.;   must,  out  July  ;;•. 

1805. 
Williauis,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  lu,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  I,  2d  B..  .\  . 

trans,  to  17th  Regl. 
Welch,  .lohn,  private,  enl.  Sept.  5,  1864.  1  yr.,  Co.   M,  2d  H.  ,\  ; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt.  Jan.  10,  1865  ;    must,  out  June  30, 1805,  or- 
der wardept. 
Whiting,  Chas.  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1864,  1  yr.,  29th  Unat.  H. 

A.;  must,  out  June  16,  1865. 
Weir,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Deo.  23,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  59th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  June  12, 1865,  order  war  dept. 
Warren,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  E,  olM 

Kegt;  killed  inaction  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Apr.  2, 1865. 
Wardwell,Jos.  M.,corp.,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  Cotk 

R»gt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Webster,  Addison  A.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  IS04,  KKidays,  Co.  I,0(ith 

Regt.;  must,  out  Nov. 30,  18ii4. 
Wilson,  Wm.  F.,  private,  enl.. luly  23,  1801,  1(X)  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Walton,  Jos.,  must,  in  July  1,  I8(k5  (?),  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  Ist  H.  A.;  died 

in  rebel  prison  (no  date). 
Ward,  Patrick,  must,  in  Dec.  7,  1863,  3  years,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

prisoner  ■\pril  20,  1864  ;  joined  the  rebel  service. 
Wood,  Charles  A.,  enl.  Aug.  22,  I.804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A  : 

must,  out  June  17, 1865. 
Whiting,  Charles,  enl.  Deo.  29, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav. ;  muM, 

out  July  28, 1865,  (-'0.  E. 
Whitney,  Charles  C,  enl.  Jan.  2,186,5,  1  yr.,Co.  D,  1st  Battn.  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  :!0, 1865. 
Wentworth,  William  F.,  must,  in  Nov.  14,  1.864,  1  yr.,  17th  Unat- 
tached Co.  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Wilder,  Edward  P.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1.862,  9  months,  Co.  K, 

50th  Kegt.;  must,  out   Aug.  24,   18i« ;  re-enl.    Nov.  13,   1804; 

1st  lieut.  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1866. 
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Wal.-ih,  J:imesS.,  serRt.,  must,  in  Sept.  24,  isi;:;,  ii  mouths,  Co.  H, 

4.sth   Uegt.  ;  pro.  toad  lieut.  July.-',  l.sia;  must,  mit  .S.-pi.  :i. 

Isr,;!;  re-enl.  Nov.  1:'.,  Isci,  J.l  licui.  17th   l!iiatla<-hf<l  Co.  laf. ; 

mu'^t.  out  .June  :'.o,  !.*<[;.'>. 
Young,  Jo.sfph,  nth  Kegt. 
York,  Alfred  .1.,  priviite,  enl.  Feb  In,  lSi;2,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  P,  l;ith  licgt.; 

disch.  net.  24,  lsi;2,  di.iahility  ;   prohably  .san)0;ejil.    Dee.  2ii, 

I.<(i:i,  :;  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cuv. ;  disch.  .IiMie  2ii,  lsr,5,  disability. 
Vouuir,  Osgood,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  lS(i2,  :i  yr.**.,  t'o.  A,  17th  Uegt.  ; 

diacli.Oct.  2.<,  1S'':1,  disability. 
Young,  George  A.,  private,  enl.  .-Vug.  8,  ISC.2, :)  yrs.,  Co.  (i,  :ijth 

Uegt.  ;  killed  at  Antietam  .Sept.  17,  lsc.2. 
York,  John  .S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  l.si'.i,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  V,  17th  Itesl.; 

disch.  .Sept.  10,  i.sr.;{,  disability. 

llecapitnlation. 
N.>.  of  men   enlisted   and   cre.lited  to  llsiverliill's  quotas,  as 

per  Adjutant-General's  Ueporl 1201 

No.  re-enlisted 21s 

No.  enlisted  in  21st  U.  .s.  Colored  Troop< 4ii 

lu  the  Naval  service 174 

Total lii.):i 

liecard  of  Colored  Troops  hi  Haverhill  Quota. 

rweiily-jlr.ll  Heijimenl :   Time    Years'  Srri,-,'. 

liates,  Horace,  Turkey  Creek,  .S.  C.,  enl.  Aug.  11,  istil. 
Baity,  ('ai.sar,  Beaufort,  9.  C,  enl.  Aug.  U,  bsiu. 
Balber,  .lacob,  ."^t.  Marys,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  4,  bsoi. 
Barber,  Abram,  lOdgefield,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  4,  Isni. 
Baulding,  Abram,  .Savannah,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  l?t'.4. 
chisholtn,  .letr,  Beaufort,  .S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  .s,  IsiM. 
<,'anipbell,  .lames,  Washington,  N.  c.,  enl.  Aug.  12,  lsi'.4. 
Curnmings,  Hannibal,  .Savannah,  tJa.,  enl.  Aug.  17,  lsti4. 
Caps,  Anderson,  Johnsoii  Co.,  N.  C,  enl.  Aui;.  2o,  li;r,4. 
Conan,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  enl.  Aug.  I.:,  Isr.l. 
Davis  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C,  cul.  Aug.  17,  1S(;4. 
Fieeman,  Kdward,  Nassau,  Fla.,  onl.  Aug.  4,  ls04. 
Fogas,  Brutus,  Hilton  Head,.S.  C.,enl.  Aug.  2.i,  lsi;4. 
Gillard,  Hector,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.,  enl.  Aug  22,  IS(i4. 
(ireen,  .lai-k,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  !.">,  isiil. 
Holmes,  William,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  2.1,  lsi;.4. 
Hamilton,  -lames.  I'elton,  s.  c,  enl.  .\ug.  2.'".,  Isij4. 
Jones,  Paul,  Liberty,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  12,  lst)4. 
Jack.son,  John,  Beaufort,  S.  c.,  enl.  Aug.  li;,  Isiii. 
.lenkins,  William.  Beaufort,  .S.  C  ,  enl.  Aug.  n,  18114. 
Johnson,  Isaac,  Beaufort,  8.  C,  enl.  Aug.  22,  lsti4. 
Jenkin.s,  Cyrus,  Edisto,  .S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  24,  Isci. 
Mack,  Moses,  (Charleston,  .S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  l.i,  18114. 
McNeil,  Morris,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  2m,  1si;4. 
Pringle,  Moses,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  10,  ls(14. 
Palit',  J.  Amos,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  II,  18114. 
Price,  Simon,  Savannah,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  Isiii. 
Robinson.  Peter,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  ID,  Isill. 
Rivers,  Ned,  Solar.  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  2'>,  18ii». 
Spauliiing,  Lewis.  Geirgia,  enl.  Aug.  s,  lsi;4. 
Shoebread,  Ned,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  enl.  Aug.  1.1.  Isr.l. 
Simmons.  James.  Charleston,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  17,  Isdl. 
Small,  Ned,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  I.i,  l.sr.4. 
Smith,  Ale.\ander,  Richmond,  Va.,  enl.  Aug.  2.i.  1S(14. 
Ward,  Augustus,  Savannah,  da.,  enl.  Aug.  1.1,  ISiil. 
Wil.son,  Robert,  Lanca-ter.  Va.,  enl.  Aug.  17,  l8i,4. 
Wallis,  Henry,  North  Carolin  .,  enl.  Aug.  22,  Isct. 
Wright,  Samuel,  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  enl.  Aug.  2:1,  lsi;4. 
Washingtoii,  William,  Charleston,  s.  C.,  enl.  Aug.  2::,  lsr,4. 
White,  Jerry,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  22,  Iscl. 

licc.ord  of  Seamen  and  Officers  in  the  Saval  Strvice, 
quota  of  Haverhill. 

Anderson,  George,  cut.  service  Nov.  10,  1862,  ott  Colorado. 
Andrews,  Alduii  l'..  enl.  service  Oct.  27,  181,2,  on  Colorado. 
As.-elm,  Herman,  cut.  servic*  Oct.  24,  ISI12,  on  Colorado. 
Anderson,  Johii,  ent.  .service  Nov.  14,  isr.i,  on  Western  World. 
Arrington,  Kdward,  cnt.  service  Nov.  17,  18(12.  King  Fisher. 
Adams,  Charles,  cut.  service  Nov.  IS,  W\'i,  King  Fisher. 
Aldrich,  John  W.,  cut.  service  May  9,  IslU. 


Blake,  James. 

Bailey,  Stephen,  served  on  Huron. 
Burns  Matthew,  served  on  Huron;  ei 
Barney,  Charles  S..act.  ensign,  em.  si 

Buckthorne;  18111,  Neptune;  pri 

18i;.i. 
Baker,  John  IL,  ent.  scrvi.-e  Miiy  1:) 

bridge,  act.  ensign,  isil.i;  disch.  a 
Itailey,  Slcph.ui  W.,  ent.  service  Nov.  2'l,  Isiu  ; 

Carolina. 
Balkham,  William,  Nov.  1,  18112,  on  Colorado. 
Berry,  .James  W.,  tJct.  :5U,  I8ti2,  on  <  isaipco. 
Bush,  Oliver  P.,  Oct.  H,  IS112.  on  Huron. 
Dennett,  Stephen,  Nov.  1,  1S(12.  Color.ado. 
Bailey,  Sylvanus  C.  Nov.  4.  l.sdi,  Huron. 
Bullock,  Edgar  O.,  Sept.  2:1,  ISii.i,  Niagara. 
Bryan,  Thomas,  Aug.  .1,  lni4. 
Blood,  Edwin  J.,  Sept.  .1,  isili. 
Cauavan,  John,  Oct.  is,  isiij,  Colorado. 
Croone,  John,  Oct.  is,  isil2,  Colorado. 
Cook.  Patrick,  Oct.  22,  Isiij,  Color.ulo. 
Camps,  Andrew,  Oct.  24, 18(12,  Colorado. 
Conner,  fllaurice,  Oct.  25,  I8112,  Colorado. 
Chaples,  Albion,  Oct.  27,  l.s(.2  Colorado. 
Chase,  Charles,  Oct.  27,  IS112,  Cobn-ado. 
Council,  George  W.,  Nov.  I,  l,sil2,  Colorado. 
Come.  Samuel,  Oct.  28,  isdj,  musician. 
Clayton,  James,  Oct.  2'J,  Isdi,  Colorado. 
Casaidy,  John,  Nov.  ;i,  ISI12. 
i^olby.  William  H.,  Nov.  4,  1.802,  Colorado. 
Craig.  John  W.,  April  24,  18C4. 
Codin,  John,  .July  28,  is(;4. 
Dorsey,  Edward,  .luly  21,  lsr,4. 
Dull'ey,  Patrick,  August  17,  ISUI. 
Finuey,  .loseph. 
Foster,  fJeorge  B. 
Griltin,  Solomon,  April  211,  I8114. 
liodfrey,  John. 
Hiiulon,  Thomas. 
Hamler,  George  W..  May  2, 1,801. 
Hartford,  Sobriska  E.,  Mays,  1.801,  "Mi-sissipp 
Hutchinson,  Christopher,  May  H,  1801,  ■'  B;iinbri. 


ice  Aug.  .',,  1802. 
an.2!l,  ISOli;  1801  com. 
naster;  liisch.  Oct.  3, 

served  st<'amer  Cam- 
ter  Sept.  10,  IsOj. 


Hicks,  Abi 


,  M;i 


,  i8iii,'-(;oio 


tdo.' 


Haley,  Ilenni.s,  M.ay  4,  1801. 
Ihdl,  Joseph,  May  li,  isiil,  "Mississippi." 
Hart,  Oliver  H.,  May  ,S,  1.801,  "  B;unbridge," 
Haggerty,  William,  May  2,  bSOl,  "South  Carolina 
Hauldsb;ick,  Albert,  M:iy  4,  Isoi. 
Hunt,  John,  May  4,  l.sol.  South  C;i,n>liiia. 
Harvey,  Charles,  May  7,  1801,  South  Car..liTia. 
HoW!iril,  (.ieorg.i  A.,  May  7,  l.sol,  Mississippi. 
Harney,  \Villl:un,  May  0,  isill,  Colorado. 
ILirvey,  Michael,  May  4,  Isol,  Mi.ssissippi. 
Hare,  James,  May  4,  1801,   Massachusetts. 
Hartley,  Alston,  May  4,  1801.  M;issachusctl.s. 
Harrigau,   Bartholomew,    May   0,  1801,3  years  < 

charge.!  September  lu.  1803. 
Hickcy,  .lohu.  May  3,  1801,  Mississippi. 
Hoilgkins,  James  E  ,  May  3,  Isol,  Mississippi. 


,  John,  iMay  8,  Isol,  South  ('arojii 


olina. 


sippl. 


Honan,  Jeremiah,  May  .8, 1.801,  South  C'; 
Haley,  .lohn.  May  9,  1801,  Baiubridge. 
Hackett,  Philij),  May  8,  Isol,  Mlssis-sipp 
Howard,  Marcus,  May!),  1801,  Mississi 
Hursc,  Luther  Page,  May  10,  l.sol.  Miss 
llaiis<,n,  Charles  t-*.,  Mays,  1801,  .Missis; 
Haley,  N;dll.uiiel  B.,  Miiy  13,  1801,  Miss 
Harmon,  John  W.,  May  13,  1801,  Missis 
Hartley,  Thomas,  May  13, 1801,  S.iuth  Carolina. 
Huvney,  Robert  E.,  May  14,  Isol,  Susquehanna. 
Hoviston.  Salomon  W.,  May  14,  1801,  M:issachuse 
Hamlet,  Philip,  May  14,  1801,  South  Carolina. 
Howaril,  Charles  S.,  September  12,  1802,  Sabine. 
Haley,  Henry,  September  2:1,  1872;  released  by  v 

I  ictober  20,  1802. 
Hayes,  Patrick,  Scplenibcr  2il,  1802.  Onward. 
Harvey,  Fre.lerick  F..  October  I,  I802,  (.'olorado. 


it  of  hab.  Corp. 
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Harris,  John,  October  2,  1862,  Ossipee. 

Harris,  Cliarlcs  \V.,  Octolier  4,  1802,  Ossipee. 

Hanson,  Andrew,  October  .3,  1862,  O.ssipee. 

Haggerty,  John,  October  .1, 1862,  Ossipee. 

Hawes,  Walter,  October  7,  i862,  Ossipee. 

Hnyes,  .lames,  October  3. 1SB2,  Ossippc. 

Herl,  James,  October  6, 1802,  Colorado, 

Harrington,  Patrick,  October  s,  1802  ;  talien  by  wri'.  of  hab.  Corp. 

October  17, 1862. 
Hart,  James  Gage,  October  9,  1802. 
Homer,  Tiiomas,  eul.  October  7,  1W.2,  on  Colorado. 
Halleo,  James,  enl.  October  11,  1862,  San  Jacinto. 
Holme.s  James,  en'.  October  11, 1802,  (-olorado. 
Hamilton,  William  H.,  enl.  October  13, 1802,  Color.ido. 
Holm,  George  T.,  enl.  October  8, 1802,  Colorado. 
H  lyes,  Patrick,  enl.  October  13, 1802,  Colorado. 
Higgins,  Eben  L.,  enl.  October  10, 1862,  Colorado. 
Hendricks.  Edward,  enl.  October  16,  1802,  Colorado. 
Hart,  Michael,  enl.  October  15, 1802,  Colorado. 
Harvey,  Samnel,  enl.  October  21,  1802,  Onward. 
Hare,  William,  enl.  November  1, 1802,  on  Ossipee. 
Hayes,  John,  enl.  November  1,  1802,  Huron. 
Hawkins,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  November  3, 1862,  Huron. 
Huso,  Frank  G.,  enl.  May  .6, 1804,  on^abine. 
Haolon,  Thomas,  enl.  July  2.1,  1804. 
Hanlon,  James,  enl.  July  26,  1804. 
Harrogan,  John,  enl.  August  17,1804. 
Irwin,  James  V.,  enl.  September  10, 1862,  oil  Sabine. 
Isbrester,  John,  enl.  May  6, 1801,  Missi.«sippi. 
Joy,  Emerson  G.,  enl.  May  2,  1861,  South  Carolina. 
Jones,  John  H.,  enl.  April  24, 1.S61,  Mississippi. 
Jeffrey,  Jehiel,  enl.  May  3,  1861. 
Jones,  Merrick,  enl.  May  3, 1861,  Mississippi. 
Jenning,  Thomas,  enl.  April  30, 1861,  Mississippi. 
Johnson,  Charles,  enl.  May  3, 1801,  Bainbridge. 
Johnson,  William,  enl.  May  7,  1801,  Colorado. 
Johnson,  Benjamin,  enl.  May  II,  1801,  South  Carolina. 
Johnson,  George,  enl.  April  13,  1.861,  Mississippi. 
Jackson,  Benjamin  F.,  enl.  May  11, 1861,  South  Carolina. 
Jenness,  John,  enl.,  May  13,  1861,  Massachusetts. 
Johnson,  William,  enl.  May  4, 1801,  South  Carolina. 
Johnson,  Charles  H.,  enl.  November  26, 1802.  King  Fisher. 
Jackson,  Wm.H., enl.  Sept.  18, 1802,  trans,  to  NewYork,  Oct.  9,.1862. 
Jenkins,  James,  enl.  Sept.  23, 1802;  trans,  to  NewYork  Oct.  0,1862. 
Johnson,  Peter,  enl.  September  28, 1862,  Sabine 
Johnson,  Wm.,  enl.  Sept.  24, 1802  ;  trans,  to  New  York  Oct. 0, 1802. 
Jacobson,  Jacob,  enl.  September  25, 1802,  Onward. 
Johnson,  Nathaniel,  enl.  September  3(i,  1S02,  Onward. 
Johnson,  John,  enl.  October  3, 1802,  on  Colorado. 
Jackson,  Joseph,  enl.  October  8, 1S02,  Colorado. 
Johnson,  Simon,  enl.  October  9, 1862,  Colorado. 
James,  John,  enl.  October  10, 1862,  on  Colorado. 
Jameson,  John,  enl.  October  14, 1862,  Colorado. 
Jones,  Isaac,  enl.  October  20, 1862,  Colorado. 
John.son,  John,  enl.  November  4, 1862,  Colorado. 
Jayne,  John,  enl.  November  14,  1802,  on  King  Fisher. 
Jaques,  Edmund,  enl.  November  22, 1862,  King  Fisher. 
King,  J.  Glancy,  enl.  May  11,  ISOl,  on  Colorado. 
Kerr,  George,  enl.  May  11, 1801,  Mississippi. 
Kiefe,  Thomas,  enl.  May  14,  1861. 
Kendall,  Patrick,  enl.  April  10,  1861. 
Kellock,  Edw.ard,  enl.  May  11, 1801,  South  Carolina. 
Kelly,  John,  enl.  May  7,  1801,  Mississippi. 
Kimball,  Augustus,  enl.  May  7,  bsoi,  Colorado. 
Kimball,  William  W.,  enl.  July  24, 1861,  Sabine. 
Kelly,  James,  enl.  Sept.  12, 1802  ;  trans,  to  Now  York  Oct.  9, 1862. 
Kaletin,  John,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1802;  trans,  to  New  York  Oct.  0.  1802. 
Kirk,  Andrew,  enl.  September  II,  1802,  on  Sabine. 
Keaton,KobertH., enl. Sept.  11,1802;  trans.toNewYork,Oct.9,1802. 
Knight,  Henry  H., enl.  Sept.  10, 1802 ;  trans,  to  New  York  Oct.  0, 1802. 
Keene,  Thomas,  enl.  April  29, 1864. 
Kennedy,  Dennis,  enl.  June  6,  1864. 
Kimball.  Frank. 

Lynch,  Michael,  enl.  August  11, 1864. 
McCarty.  John,  enl.  February  7,  1862,  on  Katahdin. 
McVay,  Charles  Page,  enl.  .September  3, 1804. 
McGrash,  Terrance,  enl.  August  12, 1864. 


McKenney,  Patrick,  onl,  August  2, 1861. 

Murphy,  Daniel. 

Mayson.  Edward. 

Nabro,  Pedro,  enl,  February  12, 1862,  on  San  Jaciuto. 

Norton,  Henry  C,  enl.  May  3,  1864. 

Nichols,  Ebenezer  M.,  enl.  September  20, 1861. 

O'Leary,  Cornelius. 

Rundlett,  James  .M.,  enl.  September  8,  1864. 

llcss,  John  R.,  enl.  April  31,  1864. 

shea,  Charles,  enl.  December  30, 1861,  on  Hartford. 

Sturtavani,  George  C,  enl.,  July  27,  1861. 

Scannell,  John. 

Todd,  Albert. 

Tllton,  David. 

Ta».ker,  Lewis. 

Whipple,  Henry,  enl.  February  13, 1862,  on  Katahdin. 

Whitney,  George  D.,  enl.  February  11,  1862,  on  Chocorua. 

West,  Waller  H.,  on  Nightingale;    died  on  that  ship    otl  Pensa 

cola,  Florida,  September  23, 1803,  of  yellow  fever. 
White,  John. 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

U.WERHlLh—(Conllnued). 
APPENDIX. 

Population  of  Haverhill. 


3,896 

1840 

4,336 

.0,877 

1810 2.682 

18.56 

1860 

7,932 

1,<2II 

3,070 

9,995 

1865 10,740 

1870 13,002 

1875 14.628 

1880 18,472 

1885 21,715 


Act  of  Incorporation  as  City,  March  10, 1809.  In  1876  Slate  CeU' 
fus  gave  population,  14,028.  In  1886  State  Census  gave  popu 
tion,  21,795.  Increase  in  ten  years,  7167.  Percentage  of  increase, 
49.00.  Average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  State,  23.66.  Brock 
ton  had  00.47  percentage  of  increase;  Holyoke,  71.56;  Maiden 
51.31  ;  Lynn,  40.70. 

Haverhill  is  fifteentli  in  relative  rank  of  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State,  as  to  population,  leading  Gloucester,  Brockton,  Newton, 
.Maiden,  Fitchburg,  Waltham,  Newburyport  and  Northampton. 

The  villages  are  Riverside,  Rocks  Village,  Ayer's  Village, 
East  Parish,  North  Parish,  Tilton's  Corner,  West  Parish. 

The  total  foreign  Ijorn  in  Haverhill,  in  1885,  was  4161 ;  per- 
centage, 10.09.    In  1875  the  percentage  was  14.0s. 

In  1885  there  were  10,455  males,  11,340  females.  Percentage  of 
males,  49,9" ;  of  females,  .52.03. 

There  were  .5623  voters  ;  non-voters,  229:  aliens,  894;  total,  6746. 
Of  voters,  4903  were  native  born,  720  foreign  born  and  naturalized. 
Voters  were  83.35  per  cent,  of  polls. 

There  were  4947  families ;  average  size  of  family,  4.41. 

There  were  3681  dwelling-bouses,— 3491  of  wood,  185  of  brick,  5 
of  wood  an'd  brick  ;  61  dwelling-hou.ses  unoccupied. 

There  were  48  males  and  88  females— total,  136— over  SO  years  of 
age. 

Place  of  birth,— Native  born  were  17,634 ;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
10..505;  in  New  Hampshire,  4005  ;  foreign  born,  4161 ;  in  Canada 
(of  English  extraction), 324 ;  in  Canada  (French extraction),  1183; 
born  in  England,  320  ;  in  Ireland,  1556;  in  Nova  Scotia,  392. 

In  18S8,  Nicholas  Costello, of  Haverhill,  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
person  in  Essex  County  and  in  the  State,  being  104  years  old. 

There  were  05  person.?,  in  Haverhill,  known  to  be  over  80. 

Haverhill  City  Government  for  1888. 
Mayor— George  H.  Carleton. 
City  Marshal— Daniel  \V.  Hammond. 
.\lderman.at-Large— Augustine  M.  .\llen. 
Aldermen— Ward  1,  George  H.Appleton;    Ward  2,  George  A. 
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Gieene;  Ward  :i,  .hickson  Webster;  Ward  4,  Alonzo  Way;  Ward 
6,  Will.  Nason  ;  Ward  11,  W.  W.  I'otti-r. 

Common  Council-Ward  1,  E.  W.  Flanders.  E.  U.  Savage  ;  War  1 
2,  (ieorKe  V.  Ayer,  Samuel  W.  (iporge  ;  Ward  :!,  rienuio  KainvilU', 
Albert  Dean;  Ward  4,  Arthur  E.  Fernakl,  Wm.  Uray ;  Ward  fi, 
Iiaiiiel  S.  Chase,  Hudley  P.  Corsen  ;  Ward  «,  Edward  A.  I'^ilt-, 
Horace  M.  Sargent.  Daniel  S.  Chase,  pre.sideut;  George  W. 
]Soye.«!,  clerk. 

City  Clerk  and  Treasurer— David  li.  Tenney. 

City  Solieitor— Wm.  It.  Moody. 

Superintendent  of  Higliways— Orrin  L.  Sareent. 

Chief  Engineer  and  .Superintendent  of  Fire  Alarm— Edward 
Charlesworth. 

Collector  of  Taxes— Jesse  H.  Ilarriinau. 

As.sessors- Charles  W.  Morse,  Ira  ().  .Sawyer,  Thomas  Laliey. 

City  Physician— G.  Coliurn  Clement,  M.U. 

Superintendent  of  Pulilic  Library— Edward  Capen. 

Hoard  of  Uealth— .lohn  F.  Croston,  the  city  physician  cx-uffn-io, 
and  Jesse  Simonds. 

City  Messenger— James  P.  Conner. 

Uli/hwai/   I>i:i>iirliiien(. 

In  his  inaugural  Mayor  Cui  lelon  said  of  the  Hishway  Depart- 
ment : 
"There  lias  been  expended  during  the  past  year  for,— 

03.52  feet  of  sewers 81.5,.')4.'i.2S 

Sidewalks  and  crossings 21,6l()..'.j 

Streetlights !<,'i:i3.7s 

Outlying  districts ,'i,34.!.s.-, 

Bridges 2,577. '2ii 

Winter  Street  bridge,  about ll,.'>oo.n(i 

Sundries  and  District  No.  1 :il,lu'.i.07 

Making  with  the  pay  rolls  for  December  24th  and  :ilsl,  to  be 
added  to  this  amount,  the  unprecedented  sum  of  S'.i7,n3H.r,ii.  as 
compared  with  S4ii,.'i6ii  for  l.ssil.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Sum- 
mer Street  improvement  w.as  S7.ii;ii ;  of  Portland  Street  improve- 
ments, Jinfio.W;  of  M.ain  Street  improvements,  83G21  ;  and  of 
Locust  Street  improvements,  Ssi';'..". 

Of  the  bridge  between  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  that  't  had  re- 
cently been  inspected  by  a  competent  engineer,  who  reported,- 
"This  bridge  is  a  costly  and  intricate  machine,  requiring  the 
nicest  adjustment  of  all  its  parts,  and  should  always  be  kept  in 
complete  order.  He  advises  to  strengthen  the  cross  bracing  of 
the  end  posts  of  all  fixed  span"  ;  keep  the  bridge  in  good  adjust- 
ment and  well  painted;  keep  the  roadway  floor  smooth  and 
strong  and  avoid  increasing  its  weight;  remove  snow  promptly; 
prevent  fast  driving. 

These  suggestion.s  being  observed,  he  considers  the  bridge 
safe.'* 

Pnlice. 

"The  police  force  consists  of  1  marshal,  1  assistant  marshal,  1 
captain  of  night-watch,  1  sergeant  and  I'.i  patrolmen.  The  pay  of 
the  policemen  has  been  rai>ed  from  82.2.'.  to  »2..'i0  per  day,  involv- 
ing an  additional  expense  for  the  ensuing  year  of  about  5201  ill  per 
annum.  The  cost  of  this  department  for  18S7  has  been  $2l,;i24  ; 
for  l.SSU  it  wa9SlS,8r,:i." 

Cihj   Hospital. 

Of  the  City  Hospital  and  School,  he  .said.— 

"  This  institution,  for  which  we  are  indchtocl  to  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  and  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
Hon.  .lames  U.  Carleton,  was  opeiu^d  with  aopropriate  exercises 
Wednesday,  December  27th,  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  has  a 
capaciiy  for  25  beds.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  hospital  is  J.WOD,  while  the  income  from  invested  funds  will 
probably  fall  short  of  %:VM»,  leaving  about  82IIII"  to  bo  supplied  by 
donations,  as  by  the  terms  of  tho  bequest.  Tliis  institution  can 
never  become  a  charge  upon  the  city.  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  most  beneficent  charity  to  the  consideration  ofall  who 
desire  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  siitfering  humanity. 

The  hospital  fund  a  nounts  to $'ji;,r,s7.5  ) 

Estimated  value  of  Kent  Street  property 7..'il)o.S0 

8r.4,l.s7..1n 
Less  estimated  outstanding  bills 4,187..''.u 

jco.ooo.oa" 


Si-lioul  Dfjiartinenf. 
"The  cnditioM  "four  schools  is  gen. rally  very  satisfactory.  In 
June,  IS.S.i,  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  elected  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  the  following  September.  It  was  claimed 
by  tho  advocates  of  such  an  otlice  that  not  only  would  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools  be  proinoted,-l)Ut  that  it  could  be  done  with 
no  increase,  and,  possibly,  a  iieerea.so  of  exp>'n.litMic.  llotli  these 
claims  have  been  fully  sustained.  There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
]>rovement  in  the  .schools,  esiiecially  in  the  lower  and  grammar 
grades,  in  which  a  very  large  msjority  of  our  children  receive 
their  entire  education.  New  methoils  have  been  adopted,  greater 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  and  it  is  believeii  that  our  schools 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  cost  of  Iho  school  for  the  past  four  years  is  as 
follows: 

Total  Co-I,     Av.  No.  Pupils.    Cosl  per  Pupil. 

l.ssi Sr,(i,r,n4.;;l  2'.H4  822.7') 

iss.', c8,c.-,n.i!i  :i:i74  211.32 

isse.i (;c,300..sl  3.is«  1S.48 

1SS7 (;i,302.tl5  3.549  1S.40 

The  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  .schol.ars  the  past  year  is 
duo  to  the  opening  of  Parochial  schools,  Septemlier  1st." 


William   E.  Hatch 
Albert  L.  Uarllelt  w: 


eslgned   as 
elected,  to 


iitcn.l.-nt  of  schools,  and 
rom  Kehruary  1, 18S8. 


Vdhiation  and  Taxation. 

The  total  valuation  of  Haverhill  in  1S.S7  was Slfi,24i;,112 

Valuation  of  p^rjonal  property  was 4,3S3,21>) 

Valuation  of  real  estate  was I1,S03,493 

The  total  number  of  polls  was  0.57:1,  showing  a  decrease 

of  four  from  l.ssG. 
The  personal  valuation  showed  an  increase  of  8124,070  ; 

the  real  estate  valuation  an  increase  of  871.5,310. 

Total  number  of  tax-payers 7,071 

Value  of  buildings  taxed  in  l.S((7 85,805,400 

Value  of  land  taxed  in  I8S7 5,0i.7,703 

Number  of  dwellings  taxed  in  1ks7 3, 0111 

Properly  exempted  from  taxation 87iU,7iio 

Divided  as  follows : 

Houses  of  religious  worship 301,0110 

Benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 1S2,800 

Literary  iislitiitions 190.000 


I'lcxidints  0/  f/ic  (onimon  Cduiicil  af  JIavtrhUl  since 
Cilij  CharUr. 

Hichanl  Webster I.8S0 


James  F.  West 

George  II,  ('arleton. 
Henry  H.  Johnson.. 


...       1871 

1S72-73 

...       1S74 


Oilman  li.  Slei 
Timothy  Hu-e 
Charles  W.  Mo 


1S78-70 


Thomas  E.  Burnhniu 1S8I 

Jesse  H.  Harriman I.s.s2 

George  H.  Dole 188.) 

James  E.  Morau Is.s4 

George  H.  Bartlett l,S8.5-.so 

Fred.  J.  Connolly 1SS7 

Iianiel  S.  Chase 1888 


Kiehard  Littleliale 1043-114 

John  Carleton I«il4-il8 

Nathaniel  Saltoustull  10ilK-17(l:l 

John  While 1701-1.5 

John  Wainwright 1710 

John    Eatton,  clerk  57 

years,  and  treasurer 

54  years 1717-73 

John     Whitlier,    clerk 

and  treasurer 1771-77 

.losepli     Dodge,    clerk 

and  treasurer 1778-81 


Town  Oin-h. 

043-114       Phincas  Carleton,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1782-99 

John     Cogswell,    clerk 

and  treasurer J.SOO-OI 

Joseph     Dodge,    clerk 

and  treasurer 1.SU2-03 

Leonard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1.S04-I0 

James  Duncan,  .Ir 1811 

Moses  Wingate,   clerk 

and  treasurer... 1812-14 


1  First  year  of  superintendent. 
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Leonard   White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1S15 

Moses    Wingate,  flerk 

and  treasurer 1816-17 

Leonard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1818 

Moses    Wingate,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1819-20 

Leonard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1821-31 

James  Gale,  clerk  and 

treasurer 1832-:ie 

Thomas  G.  Farnsworth, 

clerk 1837 


Le<  nard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1838-30 

.Tosiah     Keeley,    clerk 

and  treasurer 1840-il 

William  Taggart,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1842-43 

A.  B.  Jaques,  clerk  and 

treasurer 1844-G4 

Calvin   Buttrick,  clerk 

and  treasurer lS64-li5 

William  B.  Katon, clerk 

and  treasurer 18GC-C9 

David  B.  Tenney 1870-88 


liejircseuldlii-es  from  Haverhill  io  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislature. 

members  of  Cmigress  from  Haverliill. 
1707-1801.  Bailey  Barllett.  1826-30.  John  Varnum. 


1811-13.  Leonard  White. 

*(.l(e  iieuulurs 

1789.  Kailey  Bartlctl. 

1810.  Israel  Banlett. 

1811.  John  Varnum. 
1816-21.  Israel  Bartlett. 
lS28-:il.  James  H.  Dunc'an. 
1833.  Oilman  Parker. 
1844-45.  .\lfred  Killredge. 
1848.  Ezekiel  J.  M.  Hale. 

SI:Ue  ISepiarntuli 

1045-54.  Robert  Clement. 

lr,54.  John  Clement. 

Ifiiio.  John  Davis,  2d  session. 

lOGl-60.  None. 

inoc.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

1667.  Henry  Palmer. 

1668.  William  Davis. 
1689-72.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

1672.  Geor«!e  Brown. 

1673.  Humphrey  Davy,  2d  ses- 
sion. 

1C74.  Henry  Palmer. 
1675.  Oeorge  Bruwn. 
1081.  Daniel  Hendrick. 
1682.  None. 
1G83.  Peter  Ayer. 
1084.  Robert  Swan. 
1GS.5-S6.  Peter  Ayer. 
1087-89.  None. 
lC89-yo.  Peter  Ayer. 
1G91.  John  Johnson. 
1G92.  George  Brown. 

Samuel  Hutchius. 
1093.  Daniel  Ladd. 

Thomas  H»it. 
1694.  Daniel  Ladd. 
lC9i-9G.  Peter  Ayer. 
1697.  John  Pago. 
1098.  Peter  Ayer. 
1699.  Richard  .S.illonstall. 
1701).  John  White. 
1701.  Samuel  Ayer. 
17112.  John  Whito. 
1703.  John  White,  1st  session. 

John   Haseltinc,  2d   ses- 

1704-.').  Samuel  Walts. 
1700-7.  James  Saunders. 
17IJ8.  John  White. 
1709.  James  Saunders. 
1710-13.  John  Haseltinc. 
1713.  John  While. 
1711.  John  llaseltine. 
171.^>-10.  John  White. 


1848-J2.  Ja 


H.  Dun 


rum  Haverhill. 
Is.VS.  Nathaniel  S.  Howe. 
1857.  Caleb  D.  Huuking. 
1800.  i'hristopher  Tompkins. 
18G0.  CUiarles  J.  Noyes. 
1871.  Nathan  S.  Kimball. 
1870.  Jackson  B.  Swett. 
1877.  Jackson  B.  Swett. 

s  from   Ihnerhill. 

1717.  Amos  Singletary. 

1718.  John  Saunders. 

1719.  John  White. 
1720-20.  John  Saunders. 
1726-27.  James  Saunders. 
1728-29.  Richard  SaltoDstall. 
1730-33.  Nathan  Webster. 
1733-,34.  William  White. 

.  1735-30.  Richard  Sallonstall. 

1737.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 

1738.  Richard  Sallousiall. 
1739-12.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 

1742.  Richard  Hazen. 

1743.  Richard  Saltonstall. 
1744-4.5.  Philip  Haseliine. 
1746-49.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 
1749-50.  Nathaniel  Saunders, 
1751.  John  Haseltine. 
1752-53.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 
1754.  Richard  Saltonstall. 
175.5-01.  David  Marsh. 
1701-09.  Richard  Saltonstall. 


-70.  Samuel  Bachello 


1771-71'..  Jonathan  Webster,  Jr. 
1770.  Jonathan  Webster. 

Nathaniel  P.  Sargent. 
1777-81.  Jonathan  Webster. 
1781-84.  Bailey  Bartlett. 
17S4-S5.  Samuel  White. 
1780.  Nathaniel  Marsh. 
1789-90.  Nathaniel  .Marsh. 
1791.  Francis  Carr. 

Samuel  Blodgett. 
1792-110.  Francis  Carr. 
1790.  None. 
1797-98.  Nathaniel  Marsh. 

1799.  Benjamin  Willis. 

1800.  Benjamin  Willis. 

1801.  None. 
1802-3.  Francis  Carr. 
18O4-0.  David  How. 
1807-8.  Jas.  Smiley. 
1809.   Leonard  White. 
1810-11.  Ebenezer  Gage. 


1812- 

19.  David  How. 

1856. 

Truman  M.  Martyn. 

1819. 

<'harles  White. 

Wm.  Taggart. 

1820- 

23.  Moses  Wingate. 

18.57. 

Jes.se  Simonds. 

1823- 

24.  Enoch  Foot. 

Wm.  Taggart. 

1825. 

Stephen  Minot. 

1868. 

James  H.  Duncan. 

1827. 

Moses  Wingate. 

Nathans.  Kimball. 

Jas.  H.Duncan. 

1S.59. 

Nathans.  Kimball. 

1828. 

Charles  White. 

James  Russell. 

John  Brickett,  Jr. 

18G0. 

LoviC.  Wadleigh. 

1829. 

Thos.  Harding. 

George  W.  Chase. 

John  Brickett,  Jr. 

l.SOl. 

Levi  C.  Wadleigh. 

Wm.  Bachellor. 

George  W.  Chase. 

18.30. 

Thomas  Harding. 

1802. 

Calvin  Butrick. 

John  Brickett,  Jr. 

Oilman  ^Corning. 

Wm.  Bachellor. 

1803. 

Calvin  Butrick. 

1S31. 

Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 

Oilman  Corning. 

1832. 

Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 

1SC4. 

Charles  G.  Burnhani. 

Thos.  G.  Farnsworth. 

F.  J.  Stevens. 

Ephraim  Corliss. 

1805. 

Charles  G.  Burnham. 

James  I>avis. 

Wm.  Foss. 

18:i3. 

Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 

18GG. 

Charles  J.  Noyes. 

Geo.  Keeley. 

David  Boynton. 

Wm.  Bachellor. 

1807. 

F.  J.  Stevens. 

Thos.  G.  Farnsworth. 

David  Boynton. 

1834. 

Kphraim  Corliss. 

1808. 

Charles  W.  Chase. 

Thos.  G.  Farnsworth. 

S.  K.  Towle. 

Daniel  P.  McQuesten, 

1809. 

S.  K.  Towle. 

Nathan  Webster. 

Ehen  Mitchell. 

1S35. 

Jacob  How. 

Thorndike  Hodges. 

Jesse  Smith. 

1870. 

C.  J.  Goodwin. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Henry  A.  Lord. 

Leonard  Whittier. 

Luther  G.  Morrison. 

1830. 

James  Davis. 

1871. 

H.  0.  Burr. 

Elbridge  G.  Eaton. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

Ward  Haseltine. 

1872. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

Naihan  Webster. 

H.  0.  Burr. 

1837. 

Jos.  Ayer. 

A.  R.  Lancaster. 

James  Davis. 

1873. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

Elbridge  G.  Eaton. 

A.  R.  Lancaster. 

Nathan  Webster. 

George  J.  Dean. 

Ward  Haseltine. 

1874. 

AVm.  E.  Blunt. 

1837. 

Charles  Carleton. 

Jas.  H.  Carleton. 

Wm.  D.  S.  Chase. 

1875. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt, 

James  H.  Duncan. 

B.  F.  Leighton. 

Leonard  Whittier. 

James  H.  Carleton. 

1838. 

Charles  Carleton. 

1870 

Oliver  Taylor. 

Wm.  D.  S.  Chase. 

J.  B.Swett. 

James  H.  Duncan. 

John  B.  Nichols. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

1877 

John  W.  Tilton. 

1840. 

Jonathan  Crowell. 

Oliver  Taylor, 

Samuel  Johnson. 

1878 

Wm.  A.  Brooks. 

Alfred  Kittredge. 

John  W.  Tilton. 

Robert  Stuart. 

1879 

Wm.  A.  Brooks. 

1811 

Jonathan  Crowell. 

D.  Smith  Kimball 

Alfred  Kittrc<ige. 

1880 

Levi  Taylor. 

1842 

Rev.  Ja^.  R.  Cushing. 

Edwin  Gage. 

Caleb  Hersey. 

1881 

Levi  Taylor. 

1813 

None. 

Edwin  Gage. 

1844 

None. 

Daniel  T.  Morrison, 

1845 

Hazen  Morse. 

1882 

Daniel  B.  Clutr, 

1840 

Daniel  F.  Fitts. 

Edwin  N,  Hill, 

James  Hale. 

1883 

Daniel  B.  Clutr. 

1847 

None. 

Edwin  N.  Hill. 

1848 

Benjamin  Page. 

1884 

Calvin  Damon 

1849 

None. 

Charles  H.  Flint. 

1850 

Charles  B.  Hall. 

1885 

Wm.  H.  John.son. 

Ijemuel  Leonards. 

Edward  G.  Frothingham 

1851 

None. 

1880 

Wm.  II.  Johnson. 

1852 

Samuel  Brainard. 

Edward  0.  Frothingham 

John  B.  Nichols. 

1887 

J.  Otis  Wardwell. 

1853 

Samuel  Brainard. 

Alden  P.  Jaques. 

John  B.  Nichols. 

George  li.  Barllett. 

1854 

None. 

1888 

J.  Otis  Wardvvell. 

1855 

Elbridge  W.  Chase. 
Jesse  Simonds. 

Aldcn  P.  Jaques. 

HAVKHHIIJ.. 
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Post-Olfice. 
The  records  of  the  po«(-offii'e  in  the  city  show  the  fcillowinn  Ima 
iiess  trani-acted  in  Ihe  carriers'  deparlmeiit : 

ieees  delivered  for  the  year  ending  Dee.  30,  lss7 l,'):.l,S7r. 

ollec'ted  aj(l,24!l 


Average  per  (carrier 

F^ieces  delivered  for  the  ye 
Collected 


Total 

Average  per  < 
Total  for  isy 
Total  for  isxi; 


>,5ST,li5tJ 
:ii;'.i..-,7<t 
!,s;4,824 


Increase,  or  U  per 


n,conl  j;,r  DcmnUr  1.-. 


Mail  letters i;7,llii 

Local  letters S7(ii 


■Jii',1,1  I'.i 
Total :in,oii; 

MoMil  fir,l<T  ISiishi.a. 
i'he  following  was  the  money  order  business  done  at  tin 
erhil!  Po9t-r)ftice  for  the  year  ending  l)eceniber  31,  1N.S7  ; 

r.4o:i  Domestic  orders Sns,:ils  72 

Feesonsame 47:i  o2 

1331!  International  orders I»,s:i2  Ul 


530,s  Postal  Notes ll,"o> 

p'ees  on  same !:■; 


23S3  Domestic  orde 
13S  International  '* 
1413  Po^tal  Notes... 


S32,:i2.S  14 

i.7.y.i  'J3 
3,:;i>4  i;ij 


10,1111  transaitions,  amounting  to 

or  this  amount,  ?ii2.ii(l0  w.as  remitted  to  I'.oston. 

Nui7ilier  of  registered  letters  sent  I'roni  this  ol 
year,  3.501. 


(>Jlica:i-ekd  for  ISSS   of  Major    Hon,   I'oH   47,  (Iratid 
Anil.//  of  the  Republic,  IlaverhiU. 


Con 


w.  n.  Wood 

Alon/.o  ,loy 

aines  F.  ('larl; 
W.  H.  .lohnson 

1.  iM.  I'oorc 

Kn.thinglmni 


S.  V.  C 

.1.  V.  C 

Q.  M 

Adjutant 

Surgeon 

Chaplain Lorenzo  Frost 

<l.  D 1'.  K.  Fitzgerald 

'1.  G loseph  Mareoux 

S.  M Oriu  Dodge 

q.  M.  S (Jeo.  F.  Colhn 

Auditors A.  Lo  Bosquet,  H.  B.  (Vorge,  W.  H.  Curtis 

nelirfthmmiiUc: 

Ward  1 \V.  II.  Kllison 

Ward  2 >:.  F.  (^>llin 

Ward  .1  1.  Lewis  Webster 

Ward  4 FranU  Ilehr 

Ward  5 Curl  Jensen 

Ward  li Paul  N.  Halo 

Bradford 1.  F.  Brown 

The  post  is  con?tantly  gaining  new  members,  and  is  in  a  th 
»hing  condition. 


0//(,v7-.s  of  the  Maf.r  J  loir  (/run. I  Armij  of  thr  ];,-puhl\r. 
jUsoriniioii  for  IS.S.S. 

Trustees— A.  Lo  Bosquet,  F,  B,  Savage,.!,  r,.  S.-att-s,  1.  P.  .laek- 
son,  W.  H.  .lohn.son,  Lorenzo  Frost,  F,.  O.  Biilloel;. 

Clerk-.J.  Q.  Seates. 

Treasurer— A.  Le  P.o^quet. 

Auditors— B.  A.  Sawyer,  ti.'o.  F.  Collin. 

Presideut-L.  Frost. 


Eighth  Begini.nt  Massachusetts  V.  .M  ,  O.lonel  Francis  A. 
Osgood. 

COTiipauy  F,  Ilaverhill-c  aptain,  Henjaluin  II.  .lelliaon  :  tir»-t 
lieutcnaul,  I'liai  h-s  P.  Damon  ,  .second  lieutenant,  li.  lleury  Page. 


Washington  Street,  \ 


h<.use..f    th, 
•  the  hrst  tin 


Officers  of  tlir  Cilholic  Ahl  Sorirtii  for  l.S.SS. 
esidcnt— l!ev.  .1.  O'Doh.uiy. 
ce-prosident-.Mrs.  llichael  K.iche. 
easurer— Mrs.  Mary  Murphy, 
cording  Secretary-Nellie  Buckley, 
oancial  Secretary— Mary  Desmond, 
■atler — Mary  Kennedy, 
nitress— Mary  Driscoll. 
vesligators— The    Mrs.    Kennedy,    C< 
1,  Cronin,  Flyun,  liolding,  and  Mrs.  o 


Uoche,     Neagle 


the  follort 
High, 


:n,  1SS7,  the  city  treasurer,  1 1: 
g  statement  of  the  city  tiiianec- 


id  B.  Tenuey,  maile 


>d  ls,7.     Paid  18.S7. 
l,0(i:!.40      ?'.llv'i46.S3 


Contingent 

Public  Property.. 
City  Hall 


Pub.  Library.. 
Health 


4so.i;[i 

0,5,2!10.OII 

l,ii:n.:t4. 

12,-302.2.5 

'.i7.-..i.;:i 

32,.513.7ll 

2,5.s'.i.iu 

21,1124.112 

s,2«l.ia 

0,1.-,::.  03 

]U,30U.3S 

CIIO.OO 

12,502.iS 

ss(l.7.% 

•1.472.:)ll 

104. .50 

1,779.48 

4,1111.42 

.5,11111.21-. 

lily  Debt 

inking  Fund.. 


State  Ta 
Bank  Ta 


lll,7S'.l..57 
3,.5.59..50 

20,IXI0.(X) 
8,80(1.00 

1.5,02.8.20 

]S,W10.00 
•1,351.12 

76,000.00 


Piver.t  Wasii.  St.  Imp. 


2,3.5S4ll 
28074,5..57 


Totals 

Balatice  18SC.., 
Balance  1887.. 


110,033,38  844'.l 
70,350.04 


S.i.42 


Directors  of  National  Banks  for  1.S.S8. 

Mrrrlmae  Xclumal  C.liiit-Chai  les  W.  Chase,  Moses  Nichols, 
,Iohn  B.  Nichols,  Dudley  Porter,  Samuel  M.  Cun-ier,  Philip  (.1. 
Swett,  Wooilbury  Noyea,  Charles  E.  Wiggin,  .lohn  L.  llobson. 

Ilavnhill  Xalimml  Tlank-\.  Washington  Chase,  Daniel  Fitts, 
.James    F.  <;ale,    .lohn    F.  Hale,    .lohn  .1.   Marsh,   Fi;en    .Mitchell, 

Thomas  .Sanders,  Amos  W.  Downing,  i  :eorge  A.  Km, ball,  Th. is 

S.   Ruddo<-k. 

/•■risV  AVi^wiOT/ /J.iai-George  Cogswell,  Samuel  l.aubhani,  Levi 
Taylor,  It.  .Stuart  Chase,  S.  Porter  (iardner,  (;.  c.  (Jrilliu,  .1.  II. 
Durgin,  S.  H.  Uale,  A.  L.  Kimball,  E.  (.i.  Wood. 
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E-sex  National  Bank—John  C.  Tilton,  Leverett  Kimball,  John 
P.  Randall,  Ezra  Kelly,  \Vm.  Caldwc-ll. 

Second  IVaiionat  Bank — John  A.  Gale,  Geo.  A.  Greeoe,  J.  W.  Vit- 
tum,  John  Pilling,  Geo.  H.  Carleton,  J.  H.  Winchell,  George  A. 
Hall.  E.  O.  Bullock,  John  W.  Kuss,  George  E.  Elliott,  C.  W.  Ar- 
nold. 


The  Hhoe  and  Leather  Reporters'  Annual  for  1.S8S  states  that 
Baverhill  has  ltl2  shoe  manufactories,  14  retail  shoe  dealers,  H 
dealers  in  boot  and  shoe  findings,  7  manufacturers  of  boot  and 
shoe  patterns,  2  dealers  in  upper  leather  remnants,  4  dealers  in 
boot,  shoe  and  slipper  trimmings,  1  die  cutter,  three  last  and  pat- 
ern  makers,  7  dealers  in  cut  soles  and  leather,  9  dealers  in  kid, 
goat  and  morocco,  ol  dealers  in  soles,  taps  and  stitfenings,  3  man- 
ufaeuirers  of  shoe- boxes,  G  of  shoe  machinery,  3  of  leather  board, 
9  heel  manufacturers,  15  dealers  in  cement,  3  miscellaneous. 


In  the  fifteen  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter, 
theifollowing  amounts  were  spent  for  city  improvements  of  a 
permanent  character : 

Groveland  bridge  (1st) SJS,107.78 

"              "       (2d) 2r>,904..s.^ 

Haverhill  bridge 6S,oo3.o9 

High  School  building 107.7S3.05 

Currier    "          "          40,947.08 

Broadway           "         land 1G,GG5,25 

Portland  Street  school  building 14.177.09 

Locust  Street  bridge 16,S8.S.39 

Marginal  sewer 24,00000 

Washington  Square 24,514.27 

Water  Supply 30,209.54 

New  school-houses,  Bowley,  Chestnut  Street, 

Orovelaod  Street.... 32,224.55 

Court  Street  building 12,210.30 

New  almshouse 24.006.89 

River  Street  improvements 32,393.97 

Washington  Street  improvements 7,271.00 

Tolal S40,5,,547.80 


The  Officers  of  the  Haverhill  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation/or 1888. 

President— 3.  Porter  Gardner. 

Vice-presidents— Charles  E.  Kelley,  Harry  W.  Ctiase,  Charles 
C.  Griifln. 

Secretary— W.  W.  Spaulding. 

Treasurer— Warren  Kimball. 

Executive  Committee— W.  W.  Spaulding,  William  Knipe.  S.  P. 
Chick,  D.  Sherwood,  W.  Kimball,  T.  S.  Ruddock,  H.  W.  Chase, 
Seraphim  Leonard,  J.  H.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Winchell,  C.  C.  Gritflu, 
C.  M.  How. 


Officers  of  Masonic  organizations  in  1888. 
Merrimac  Lodge,  F.  <&  A.  31. 

W.  M Edward  B.  George 

S.  W Charles  B  Wright 

J.  W Frank  8.  Gage 

Treasurer Levi  C.  Wadicigh 

Secretary Gustavus  H.  Tibbetts 

S.  D James  H.  Osgood 

J.  D John  E.  Leighton 

Marshal James  W.  Harris 

Chaplain John  J.  Page 


Officers  of  the  Haverhill  and  Groveland  Street  Railway 
Company. 

Directors -Levi  Taylor,  Ira  O.   Sawyer,  John  A.  Gale,  Ira   A. 
Abbott,  William  H.  Smiley,  John  A.  Colby,  P.  C.  Swett. 
Auditors— E,  G.  Frothingham,  U.  R.  Bennet,  G.  L.  Sleeper. 
President— Levi  Taylor. 
Clerk  and  Treasurer- John  .\.  Colby. 


S.  S Nelson  J.  Hunt 

J.  S Frank  P.  Stevens 

I.  S Thomas  W.  Sargent 

Organist B.  R.  Downes 

Tyler E.  Frank  Home 

HaverhiU  Commaniery. 

E.  C George  V.  Ladd 

G Charles  C.  Osgood 

C.  G W.  A.  Ordway 

Prelate L.  A.  Woodbury 

S.  W Charles  M.  Heivth 

J.  W D.  F.  Sprague 

Treasurer W.  A.  Brooks 

Recorder Henry  B.  George 

S.  W Charles  N.  Kelley 

St  B Geo.  O.  Willey 

Warder E.  W.  Andrews 

Third  G P.  G.  Ober 

Second  G I.  L.  Mitchell 

FirstG Wm.  M.  Bowley 

Organist James  E.  Gale 

Sentinel E.  F.  Home 


Officers  of  the  Children's  Aid   Society  managing   the 
Elizabeth  Home,  1887-88. 


ncan,  M.   P.  Chase, 


President— Mrs.  Irah  E.  Chase. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Mrs.  M.  B.  Frothingham,  M.  H.  Moore, 
M.  F.  Ames,  N.  Boynton,  O.  S.  Lovejoy. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents— The  Mrs.  J.  I 
Daniel  Harriman,  M.  E.  Hosford. 

Secretary— Mrs.  J.  N.  Lewis. 

Assistant  Secretary.— Mrs.  H.  C.  Johnson. 

Treasurer — Miss  Sarah  M.  Kelly. 

Auditor — Ezra  Kelly. 

Directors— The  Mrs.  Isaac  Davis,  C.  N.  Kelley,  Geo.  Elliott, 
Wm.  Sellers,  P.  C.  Swett,  Wm.  E.  Blunt,  H.  C.  Tanner,  J.  Fred. 
Adams,  A.  W.  Cram,  R.  Tappan,  J.  M.  Nichols.  S.  S.  Rogers  A.  F. 
Kimball.  F.  W.  Jacobs,  J.  B.  Nichols,  C.  E.  Kelley,  J.  V.  Smiley, 
Gyles  Merrill,  A.  M.  Merrick,  W.  D.  Wood,  A.  C.  Brickett,  Moses 
How,  the  Misses  Mary  C.  Ames,  Sarah  M.  Kelley,  Caroline  Dun- 
can. 

Advisory  Committee— J.  J.  Marsh,  Dr.  I.  E.  Cha.sc,  Moses  How, 
J.  B.  Nichols,  A.  W.  Downing,  Dr.  J.  E.  Nichols. 

Reference  Committee— The  Mrs.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  E.  Kelley, 
Gardner  Kennison,  A.  M.  Merrick,  H.  C.  Johnson. 

Matron  Committee— The  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hosford,  J.  M.  Nichols,  F. 
W.  Ja-obs,  Charles  Wingate,  D.  Harriman. 

Clothing  Committee— Mesdames  J.  V.  Smiley,  E.  Fox,  R.  Tap- 
pan,  M.  J.  Lackey,  A.G.  Todd,  W.  C.  Lewis,  A.  C.  Brickett,  C.  C. 
Brown,  B.  G.  Dickenson,  H.  S.  Folsom,  D.  B.  Tenney,  E.  W.  An- 
drews, N.  Thorn,  Henry  Merrill. 

Basket  Committee— Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Ames. 

Educational  Committee — Mrs.  W.  E.  Blum. 

Collectors— Mrs.  Elbridge  Tibbetts,  the  Misses  Emma  S.  Elliott 
and  Hattie  F.  Kelley. 

Committee  on  Repairs — P.  C.  Swett. 

Committee  on  Wholesale— H.  C.  Tanner,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tanner, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Moore. 

Committee  on  Coal— Mrs.  R.  Tappan,  Mrs.  .4.  W.  Cram. 


The  local  Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners,  January,  1888,  was 
composed  of  Dudley  Porter,  chairman,  Ira  .4.  Abbott,  secretary, 
and  John  A.  Gale. 


At  the  annual  meeiing  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, October  19, 1887,  four  hundred  aud  seventy-nine  members 
were  reported,  classified  as  follows:  sustaining.  249  ;  active,  101 ; 
associate,  138,— a  not  gain  of  ninety-four.  Si.^ty-seven  women 
members  had  been  transferred  to  the  auxiliary.  Thirceen  de- 
nomiualions  were  represented  in  the  association.  Nine  recep- 
tions had  been  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen.  The  average  evening  attendance  of  young  men  was 
thirty-five.    There  had  been  twenty-seven   sessions  of  the  con- 
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gress  for  dubating  purposes,  with  an  iiverjtge  attendance  of  thirty 
Tliere  had  been  seven  successful  entertainments,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

'I'ne  following  olficers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— J.  A.  Hale. 

Vice-l'rpsident— Ur.  J.  Crowell. 

Treasurer— Geo.  Tbayer. 

Mrectors   for  one  year— Dr.   L.   J.   Young,  (i.   L.  Wil 
Howard  Miller,  C.  N.  Rhodes. 

directors  for  two  years— T.  J.  .Morey,  Prof.  1.  .\.  Carlet' 
I'.  Smith, . I.  S.  Sumner. 

liirectors  for  three  years— Thos.  Sanders,  II.  M.  Chase.  8.  .\. 
iL.w,  .\.  H.  I.elghtou,  .S.  \V.  Oirleton. 

Tliere  had  been  47  Friday  evening  meetings,  27  inquiry  meet- 
ings, 4ii  sessions  of  the  training  class,  ten  open-air  meetings,  .'iii 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings.  .\t  .\y(v's  village  meetings,  the  aver- 
age attendance  had  been  2i;.  The  gift  of  the  Haverhill  Gymna- 
sium had  been  accepted  by  the  association.  There  had  been  l:'.'J 
new  members  this  year  against  7")  the  year  before. 


ms,  .1. 
J.  W. 


Merrimack  VdHei/  ,'<fia>iilioaf  Cntttpani/. 

Treasurer,  Benj.  I.  Page  ;  directors,  J.  H.  Farnswonh,  James  E. 

Gale,  Eben  MiKrhell,  Ezra  Kelley,    H     C.   Tanntr,    Hr.  James  R. 

Nichols,  Charles  W.  Chase.     The  president  of  the  board  is  J.  H. 

Farnswonh. 


Sf.  Jean  Baj>/i.tlc  Society. 
Chaplain— Rev.  O.  Boucher. 
President— E.  J.  Poirier. 
Vice-President— Mag.  Bonin. 
Finance  Secretary— S.  Roger. 
.Assistant  Secretary— .\.  Gnilhort. 
Recording  Secretary — A.  Ilollcher. 
Corresponding  Secretary — W.  Paquette. 
Treasurer— M.  D.  Mercier. 
Auditors-II.  Houle,  N.  Lavallie. 
Commanders— Joseph  Gervais,  A.  Poirier. 
Directors— H.  Cote,  0.  Guilbert,  G.  Banl,  c.  Brisselt^ 
berland. 


K.  of  L.  Co-operafivc  PiiljUx/iiiig  Company. 

Clerk-Daniel  W.  Hurley. 

Treasiirer-A.  I.  Pettengill. 

Directors — Richard  F.  Sullivan,  .lames  E.  Devoy,  T.  P.  Loye,  A. 
.1.  Nason,  Wm.  .\.  Robertson,  Charles  A.  tlale,  James  Wilson, 
Frank  Bigelow,  Daniel  Stevens,  \V.  \V.  Sprague.  The  company 
publishes  the  llnvcTldn  Daihj  Ijiljnrcr. 


The  Teachers'  As^uciation  for  ISS.^. 

President— W.  E.  Hatch. 

Vice-President— C.  E.  Kelley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Fred.  Gowing. 

Executive  Committee— Edward  J.  Cox,  Ch.arlcs  W.  Haley,  Mi: 
Kucy  Ingram,  Miss  Jennie  S.  Edson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Tappiin,  I\li 
.Sarah  S.  Noyes,  Miss  Abbie  .1.  :\leadowcroft. 


Officer.'^  <if  John  G.Whitlicr  Council,  Itoijal  Arcanum,  in 
hS<SS. 
Regent  -F.  N.  Fl.anders. 
Viee-Regenl — Warren  Iloyt. 
(^'rator- W.  F.  Thayer. 
Secretary- E.  H.  Emerson. 
Collector — Herman  F.  Morse. 
Treasurer— Albert  I,e  Bosquet. 
Chaplain — W.  H.  Lawrence. 
Guide— C.  II.  VVorthen. 
Warden — lames  Langley. 
Sen.— B.  F.  Leighton. 

Trustees- Alden  P.  Jique.«,  Waller  S.  Goodell,  B.  F.  I.eighton. 
Del.  to  Grand  Council — R.  A.  Grieves. 


Officers  of  /he  Union  Stcainhoal  ('oiiipniiij  of  Haverhill 
and  ycichnnjporl  for  18S.S. 

Directors— I  iliver  Taylor,  C.  W.  .Mi.rsc,  Henry   N.  Sheppard,  F. 
N.  Kec7,er,  Levi  Tavlor,  J.  F.  Tilton. 


Tr 
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Cleik-i\  II.  Brown. 

Building  Committee— E.  P.  Shaw,  I'.oorge  M. 
Jorsc.  Fn-d.  N.  Keezer,  (i.  F.  Tilton, 
Committee  on  By-laws- F.  P.  SIkiw.c.  W.  Slorse 


Trustees  of  the  CiliJ  Hospital. 

George  II.  Carleton- tx  ";/iri<j— as    mayr,   Natlia 

Addison  B.  Jaiiue--,  Amos  A.  Sargent,  Samurl   .M. 


Crowell,  tr 


.lohn 
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Som,e  Charitable  and  Mutual  Jjcne/it  Societii 


.M:l 
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Relief  Corps 


.Muiiial  Relief  I.o.lge,  I.D.  O.  F. 
Plymouth  Rock  Colony,  P.  F. 
Court  I'entucket,  A.  O.  F. 
Court  Phoinix,  A.  O.  F. 
Major  How  Post  47,  G.  A.  R. 
Kenoza  Lodge,  D.  of  R. 
Palestine  Lodge.  K.of  P. 
Hunt  Lodge,  A.O.  V.  W. 
J.G.  Whittier  Council,  R.  A. 
Knterprise  Council,  Jr.  il.  U.  A.  '. 
I'^-xcelsior  Lodge,  K.  and  L.  of  H 
.1.  K.  .lenness  Caniii,  S.  of  V. 
Haverhill  Comm.-mdery,  K.  G.  C. 
Washington  Council,  O.  U.  A.  M. 
Mizpsh  Lodge,  I.  (.1.0.  F. 
Excelsior  t^ouncil,  A.  L.  of  U. 
Lincoln  Relief  Association. 
Puritan  Council,  Home  Circle. 
Exgle  Assembly,  R.  S.  G.  F. 
Kxcelsior  Lodge,  N.  E.  O.  P. 
Pentucket  Lodge,  K.  of  L. 


The  fislitli  aniuuil  ivpoi-t  dt'  the  r.iKir.l  nT  Health, 
for  the  jearlSST,  is  eouipaiativcly  s;^ti^t'al•tl)|■y.  The 
boaril  is  progressive  iu  its  views  itnil  action,  and  eu- 
deavurs,  each  year,  to  liuld  up  and  sustain  a  higher 
standard  of  sanitary  condition.  From  this  report  to 
the  mayor  and  f'ity  Council,  dated  .January  2,  1888, 
liave  been  gleaned  some  facts  and  e.xtractsof  interest. 

During  the  year  past  eighteen  tenement-houses 
were  ordereti  vacated  on  account  of  unsanitary  con- 
dilion,  eleven  of  which  were  put  in  proper  order  and 
seven  were  vacated. 

Xight-soil  is  removed  by  a  person  under  licpn.se, 
and  at  a  price  li.xod  by  thi'  botirJ.  ,\shcs  and  gar- 
bage are  cidlccted  by  the  Highway  Dciiartinent,  liut 
the  method  of  disposing  of  them  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  botird,  which  believes  they  should  be  completely 
destroyed  by  cremation,  or  some  other  etiually  ellec- 
tive  method.  Houso-ofVtil  is  collected  by  an  agent, 
tictiug  nnilcr  contract  with  the  board. 

Only  one  complaint  of  tin  ollensive  tiade  was  made 
to  the  board  during  the  year. 

During  the  current  year  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
systematic  ins])ection  of  all  school  linildings,  with  a 
view  of  determining  their  stinittiry  condition. 

i\Iost  of  the  sit'kness  from  zymotic  diseases  is  as- 
cribed by  the  board  to  defective  systems  of  house- 
draintige  and  poor  workmanship.     After  careful  study 
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of  the  theory  and  practice  of  some  of  the  best  known 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  comparison  iu  the 
liglit  of  information  obtained  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, a  code  of  regulations  for  the  construction  of 
house-drainage  was  framed  and  adopted  by  the  board 
in  October.  They  are  believed  to  be  practicable,  and 
not  too  stringent. 

Although  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  nere  un- 
usually prevalent  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  there 
\va^  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Haver- 
hill. The  whole  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
reported  during  the  year  was  258  against  362  in  1886. 
Of  this  number,  142  were  diphtheria,  34  were  scarlet 
fever,  72  typhoid  fever,  and  10  cases  of  measles  were 
reported.  The  number  of  deaths  was  forty-five,  live 
less  than  in^  1886,  and  making  17.40  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  reported.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  conta- 
gious diseases  reported  are  from  the  poorer  class  of 
tenement-houses  and  in  families,  where,  by  reason  of 
poverty  and  overcrowding,  the  necessities  of  isola- 
tion cannot  be  commanded. 

The  mortality  records  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing December  31st  show  that  1887  was  one  of  more 
than  average  good  health.  While  the  population  of 
the  city  increased,  the  number  of  deaths  was  less 
than  in  1886.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the 
city  was  465,  exclusive  of  still  births,  as  compared 
with  481  for  the  year  previous.  Estimating  the  mean 
population  at  25,000,  this  represents  an  annual  death- 
rate  of  18.60  for  every  1000  of  population.  This 
diminution  in  the  death-rate  has  occurred  chiefly  iu 
the  constitutional  class  and  the  zymotic  diseases, 
which  class  comprises  those  commonly  considered  to 
represent  the^sanitary  condition  of  places,  because  in 
a  measure  preventable  by  the  observance  of  sanitary 
regulations.  The  ratio  of  deaths  in  this  division  was 
22.58  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  against  25.36  in  1886, 
and  varying  in  different  wards  from  10.00  to  38.46  per 
cent.  This  proportion  of  preventable  deaths,  although 
not  so  large  as  last  year,  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  it 
should  be. 

The  disease  which  most  largely  contributed  to  mor- 
tality in  this  class  was  cholera  infantum,  which 
caused  thirty-five  deaths,  which  number,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  high  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

I'nder  the  constitutional  class  97  deaths  were  re- 
corded, or  20.86  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 
Cases  of  consumption  numbered  72,  or  15.27  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths,  as  against  14.76  per  cent,  the  year  before. 

From  the  local  class  were  189,  or  40.64  per  cent. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  caused  7.74  per  cent,  and  acute 
lung  diseases  8.62  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  mortality  in  the  development  class,  including 
19  deaths  from  old  age,  was  51,  or  19.67  per  cent.,  and 
the  numlier  of  violent  deaths,  or  those  caused  by  ac- 
cident, negligence  or  suicide,  was  16,  or  3.44. 


The  number  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  was 
162,  or  34.84  per  cent,  of  tlje  whole  number,  as 
against  37.00  per  cent,  in  1886,  and  those  under  one 
year  constituted  20.64  per  cent. 

The   whole    number  of   deaths   occurring    among      , 
French  Canadian  residents  was  fifty-nine.     The  cen-     j 
sus  of  the  French  Canadian  population,  taken  under     i 
the  supervision  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Society  in     i 
July,  1887,  places   that  portion  of  the  population  at 
2872;  on  this  basis,  with  the  total  before  given,  the 
annual  death-rate  was  20.54  to  the  thousand.     Con- 
sumption,  the  leading  disease  of  the  constitutional 
class,  caused  15.36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of     i 
deaths,  and  33.89  per  cent,  were  in  the  zymotic  class. 

The  mortality  among  children  under  five  years  of  , 
age  was  57.62  per  cent,  of  the  59  deaths  recorded, 
more  than  one-half;  and  33.89  per  cent,  were  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  Owners  of  tenement-houses  are 
growing  to  realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  plumbing  work  in  new  buildings,  the  standard  of 
which  was  raised  very  much  during  1887,  and  they 
are  more  willing  to  give  intelligent  support  to  meas- 
ures for  the  public  health.  Though  great  improve- 
ment must  yet  take  place,  before  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Haverhill  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the 
board  believed  that  there  was  a  better  condition  of 
things  than  ever  before  in  its  history  as  a  city. 
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ROBERT  fiREEN    WALKER.' 

The  Walkers  are  a  family  long  established  in  Hav- 
erhill, and  many  of  its  members  have  been  much 
employed  in  the  town  matters.  .  February  23, 1737-38, 
Nathaniel  Walker  married  Lydia  Ayer,  both  being 
of  Haverhill.  Their  third  son,  James,  w-as  born  January 
17,  1748-49.  This  is  undoubtedly  James  Walker,  of 
whom  Chase  says  that  "  he  was  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion since  the  settlement  of  the  town."  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  ensign  in  a  company 
raised  here,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December  25,  1776,  he  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  men  in  charge  of  the  boats 
employed  to  carry  one  of  the  divisions  across  the 
Delaware.  From  1818  till  his  death,  February  8, 
1846,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  Mr.  Walker  was  a 
pensioner.  In  1840  there  were  six  pensioners  still 
living  in  Haverhill — .Tames  Walker,  at  ninety,  and 
David  How,  at  eighty-four,  heading  the  list. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  the  father,  died  April  10,  177'. 
Iu  17(i5  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen.  His  fourth  sun, 
Samuel,  born  August  7,  1751,  married  Abigail  Badger, 
of  Haverhjll.     Their   children   were   Samuel   Ayer 

iBjJoliuB.  D.  Cogswell. 
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Walker,  the  late  \voll-kn<nvii  iUictioiioer  of  Huston 
anil  Robert  Green  Walker,  born  .Inneli",  ISii;',,  ih, 
subject  of  this  sketeh. 

Nathaniel    Walker,  seeond   son    of  Nathaniel,  Sr.,  i 
was  born   1744,  and  married  Hannah  i'easlee,  i  >et.  17, 
1771.     Their   eldest  son,  Samuel,   Ijorn    .lanuary  L'U, 
177l»,  was  probably  that  Samuel  Walker,  of  Haverhill, 
who  jjraduated  at  Dartmouth  C'ollesie  in  1802. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  the  elder,  is  in  the  list  of  Hav- 
erhill tax-pavers  in  1741,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
militia  in  17")7.  He  was  moderator  of  tlie  town-meet- 
ini;  April!),  1770,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
with  (ireat  liritain,  when  it  was  voted  "that  we 
will  by  all  laufiill  ways  and  means,  exert  ourselves 
and  expose  to  shame  and  eontempt  all  persons  who 
shall  oiler  to  make  sale  <jf  British  goods  imported 
eonterary  to  the  agreement  of  marehants,  or  that 
shall  purchase  sueh  goods  in  this  town,  or  be  aiding 
or  assisting  to  bring  them  Into  it,  till  a  general  im- 
portation of  sueh  goods  shall  take  plaee,  and  that  all 
persons  who  shall  violate  orCounter  act  this  vote  and 
resolve,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  chosen 
to  anv  olliee  of  protiit  or  Honour  in  this  town."  And 
Nathaniel  Walker,  with  Thomas  West,  Nathaniel 
l'ea.slee  Sargent  (afterwards  chief  justice)  and  others, 
w-ere  made  "  a  committee  to  inspect  and  see  that  all 
salutary  resolves  and  agreements  with  ies])eet  to  such 
(ioods  be  Duly  obsarveil,  and  to  give  notice  &  expose 
all  who  shall  violate  them;  that  their  names  may  be 
remembered  with  infamy."  .  .  .  "The  moderator 
dismissed  the  meeting." 

Julv  28,  1774,  "  Nathaniel  Walker,  .Jr.,"  was  placed 
npon  the  Comnutlee  of  Inspection  ujion  the  .same 
general  subject.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Artillery 
Company,  organized  September,  1774,  and,  with  Uailey 
liartlett,  Israel  Bartlett,  Thomas  Cogswell,  Natlianiel 
Marsh  and  Doctm-  Brickett,  sent  to  l-Ing'.and  for  a 
copy  of  the"  Norfolk  Militia  Book,"  in  which  lostuily 
tactics. 

In  177'.>he  was  (me  of  the  town's  creditors  for  money 
advanced  to  meet  its  expenses.  Ten  years  before,  in 
17(i'J,  he  was  the  "  dark  "  of  the  company  wliicli  or- 
ganized to  buy  the  first  tire-engine.  The  three 
brothers,  Nathaniel,  James  and  Samuel,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Society.  Nathaniel  and  Sanuiel  both 
iind  a  [ilaeo  in  the  valuation  list  of  householders  in 
171I8.'  In  l.SOl  Benjamin  Willis,  .Jr.,  Nathan  Ayer, 
Samuel  Walker,  Jonathan  Souther  and  .le.sse  Harding 
petitioned  the  town  "  for  leave  to  conduct  the  water  by 
means  of  an  aipiednct,  from  the  round  poml,  so- 
called,  into  this  part  of  the  town,  for  i)rivate  and 
puldic  convenience."  T'his  was  the  l)rginning  ol  the 
Haverhill  Aiiueducl  Company  which  was  organized 
the  same  year  under  a  general  Stale  law. 

Nalhanicd  Walker,  the  idder,  was  a  witness  to 
one  of  the  bills  of  sale  by  which  tlu'  "  negro  boy 
Cesur"  was  transferred.  July  10,  17:i'.>,  Thomas 
liuss,  of  Suncook,  "  cordwainer,"  in  consideration  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  sold  his  "  negro  boy  named 
12!)  A 


Cesur,  being  about  seven  years  old,"  to  Benjamin 
Kmerson,  of  Haverhill,  yeoman.  .lune  U!,  HUO,  Km- 
erson  sold  him  to  Nathaniel  Cogswcdl,  of  Haverhill, 
trader;  and  -Vugust  2:!,  1742,  being  now  about  ten 
years  old,  Nathaniel  Cogswell  sold  liim  for  one  hun- 
dred and  lifteen  pounds  to  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  of 
Andover,  "  trader"  (the  son  of  Reverend  S.unuel 
I'liilli[)s,  first  minister  of  the  South  Parish  in  An- 
dover). Nathaniel  Walker  and  .lonathan  Buck  (of 
Water  Street)  witnessed  this  last  bill  of  sale.  Tlicsc 
were  all  highly  respectable  people,  and  the  iiublic 
conscience  did  not  begin  to  be  disturbed  about  do- 
mestic slavery  for  many  years  after. 

Samuel  Walker  was  ensign  ofCI.iplain  Thomas 
Cogswell's  company,  drafted  for  ( 'oiilinental  service 
in  177o.  He  also  marched,  SepLember,  1777,  with  a 
volunteer  detachment  to  rein  force  the  Northern  army. 
Samuel  Walker  was  afterwards  a  prominent  ])L'r,son 
in  town  artairs.  For  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
years  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  hcM  pixilioiis 
of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
the  school  system.  October,  1700,  he  reported  to  the 
town,  as  chairniau  of  a  committee,  a  code  of  thir- 
teen rules,  which  was  adopted,  for  the  government  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  town.  They  are  printed 
by  Chase  in  his  history,  in  substance.  They  are  very 
elaborate,  even  minute  in  character,  and  wdiolesome 
in  tendency.  The  school  committee  of  the  First,  or 
Centre  Di.striet,a  little  later,  was  habitually  composed 
of  the  sterling  and  most  highly  educated  men  of  the 
town. 

At  a  town-meeting,  December  12,  1701,  a  propo'd- 
tion  was  made  to  divide  the  town  into  school  dis- 
tricts, and  a  committee  of  twelve  was  chosen  for  the 
purpo.se,  Sanuiel  Walker  being  chairman.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  December  2(5th,  the  committee  re- 
l)orled  a  recommendation  that  each  of  the  four  par- 
ishes be  erected  into  a  school  district.  The  rc[iort 
was  adopted. 

The  record  of  the  First  School  I)istrict  says:  "  In 
1703  the  town  was  divided  into  school  districts.  At 
the  town-meeting,  held  on  March  26th  the  following 
tieutlemen  were  chosen  a  (.Committee  for  District  N().  1, 
viz:  Rev.  John  Shaw,  the  Rev.  ITezekiah  Smith 
Bailey  Bartlett,  Esij.,  Samuel  Blodgett,  Kscp,  Samuel 
Walker,  Joseph  Dodge,  Doet'r  Saltonstall,  Doct'r 
Brickett  and  William  Cranch."  Mr.  Shaw  was  the 
minister  of  the  First  Church  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Bajitist.  Bailey  Bartlett  was  sherilf  and  soon  after 
(congressman.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  ( leneral 
Brickett  were  distinguished  citizens,  and  William 
('ranch,  then  a  young  lawyer  here,  was  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Samuel 
Walker  continued  to  be  (dioseii  aiumally  ni'  this  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  .Inly  12, 
1817. 

Robert  (irecn  Walker  was  educated  at  the  Haver- 
hill schools,  and  at  the  Bradford  academy,  under  the 
celebrateil  Benjamin  (ireenleaf    He  went  to  Boston  at 
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the  age  of  twenty  and  found  employment  there ;  after- 
wards to  the  South,  where  he  was  engaged  in  travel- 
ing commercially  for  a  year  or  two,  making  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  About  1837 
he  entered  into  business  in  Haverhill  with  Moses  E- 
Emerson,  under  the  firm-name  of  Emerson  &  Walker. 
Their  place  of  business  was  Bridge  Street,  and  their 
neighbors  there  were  William  Smiley  and  Edmund 
Kimball. 

June  30,  1S35,  Mr.  Walker  married  Mary  W.  Emer- 
son, of  Haverhill,  who  died  in  1.S72.  Their  only 
surviving  child  was  Frances  Abby,  who  married 
Charles  Butters,  of  Haverhill,  July  22,  1863.  Their 
only  child  is  Robert  Green  Walker  Butters,  at  present 
(1888)  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Robert  Green  Walker  died  suddenly  February  19 
1862.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  steamboat  enter- 
prise between  Haverhill  and  Newburyport — the 
steamer  "  Merrimack,"  Capt.  William  Haseltine 
which  made  her  fir.'it  trip  from  Haverhill  April  8, 
1828.  The  boat  continued  running,  though  quite 
irregularly,  for  several  years,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

Like  his  ancestors,  Mr.  Walker  was  for  many  years 
active  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  town-meeting  in  1846,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  vvas  engaged  in  the 
town  business. 

He  was  on  the  Prudential  (School)  Committee  from 
1848  to  1857.  He  was  selectman  from  1851  to  1861^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  and  during  one  of 
those  the  board  employed  him  to  keep  the  records  and 
practically  conduct  the  business,  surrendering  tlieir 
compensation  to  him. 

He  was  assessor  from  1849  to  1854,  inclusive.  He 
was  also  road  surveyor  for  many  years. 

In  1852,  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high,  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  only  selectman  chosen  at  the  first 
meeting. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Walker  was  so  much  in  the 
public  employment  is  to  be  found  in  his  great  apt- 
ness and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  that 
character.  He  was  neat,  accurate  and  methodical 
and  had  a  decided  taste  for  that  kind  of  work.  He 
took  pride  in  doing  it  well.  Again,  his  system  and 
promptness  were  appreciated  by  the  public.  He  had 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  public  schools,  which  en- 
deared him  to  teachers  and  pupil.s  alike  ;  testimonials 
from  them  to  that  effect  are  highly  prized  by  his 
family. 

Mr.  Walker  took  a  similar  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  religious  society  with  which  he  was  a  worshipper 
• — the  Centre  Congregational.  He  was  never  weary 
of  arranging  details  for  its  meetings  and  providing 
that  everything  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

In  a  word,  he  loved  to  be  useful,  and  had  a  great 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.  The  same  tendency  made 
him  very  valuable  as  a  road  surveyor.     Emerson  and 


other  streets,  bear  witness  to  his  efficiency  in  that  de- 
partment. 

He  was  always  ready  to  accept  new  methods,  and 
never  discarded  a  proposition  simply  because  it  was 
novel. 

In  1859  the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  building  a  new  town  hall,  to 
obtain  estimates,  make  plans  and  report.  Hon.  James 
H.  Duncan  was  chairman  of  the  committee;  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  second  named  upon  it,  and  took  drcp 
interest  in  the  aflair.  January  7,  1861,  the  committee 
reported  a  plan,  which  was  adopted,  and  measures 
were  at  once  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
During  its  construction  Mr.  Walkerwas  indefatigable 
in  his  attention  to  details  connected  with  it.  This  is 
the  structure  which,  with  some  alterations,  has  so  far 
served  acceptably  as  the  City  Hall. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Walker  is  spoken  of  as  a  genial 
and  agreeable  gentleman,  whom  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet,  ever  social,  with  cordial  manners 
and  ready  wit.  One  gentleman  said,  "  I  remember 
him  as  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  very  courteous, 
though  I  thought  a  little  reserved,  and  very  well  bred. 
He  had  great  aptitude  for  public  business,  and  in  that 
respect,  as  in  every  other,  much  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  him.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  judicious 
praise  of  Robert  G.  Walker." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  faithful,  kind  and  indulgent 
husband  and  father. 

He  was  from  an  early  day  a  member  of  St.  John's 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Boston. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Walker's  .scrupulous  care 
in  all  things  that  to  him,  according  to  the  historian 
Chase,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
valuable roll  of  the  "  minute-men  "  of  1775,  which 
had  been  "  part  of  a  parcel  of  loose  papers  in  an  old 
bag  which  had  been  kicked  about  the  ajsessos's  room 
for  years."     He  rescued  and  carefully  preserved  it. 


PAUL   SPOFFORD. 

Among  her  citizens  who  have  been  an  honor  to  ] 
Haverhill,  was  Paul  Spofibrd,theson  of  Joseph  Spof- 
ford  and  Mary  Chaplin.  He  was  born  in  1792,  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  New  Rowley,  now  Georgetown, 
and  was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  Rev.  John  Spoflbrd, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642,  Vicar  of 
Silkstone,  in  Yorkshire,  and  who  resigned  in  1662,  when 
seventy-four  years  old,  rather  than  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  convictions  become  a  conformist.  The  present 
Vicar  of  Silkstone,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Barker,  in  a  recent  j 
letter  to  one  of  Mr.  SpofTord's  family  says: 

"I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  Wilkinson's  Wors- 
borough  which  quotes  the  character  of  your  ancestor." 
"  Chapter  23,  page  278,  John  Spoflbrd.  Vicar  of  Silk- 
stone was  74  years  of  age  when,  refu?ing  to  comjily 
with  the  terms  of  the  Actof  Uniformity,  he  resigned  his 
living,  and  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  one  of  his  parishioners,  who 
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resided  at  Hawkhirst  in  Silk-iton.  Tlio  clianiclerffivtni 
of  him  by  thebiograpliei-oftlu'  iioiicnnrDrrniiia;  clcrsy, 
is  that  lio  WHS  a  |)ii)Lis  man,  of  comiieti'iit  [larts  and 
abilities,  ven'  plain  in  his  invachini;,  holy  in  Iiis  life, 
facetious  in  discourse,  and  a  lover  of  all  ijoiid  iiumi." 

The  fjpoll'jrds  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  I'roin  before 
the  tinieofthecoutiuest  in  lOlJlJ.  At  that  date  their  an- 
cestor's chief  seat  was  in  that  county,  where,  ami  in  the 
neighboring  counties  he  had  large  possessions.  A 
large  jiortion  of  them  wereseized  by  that  ruthless  rob- 
ber, William  theConi[ueror,  and  bestowed  on  William 
de  Percy,  one  of  his  followers. 

dohn  Spoflbrd,  son  of  the  vicar,  and  ancestor  of  the 
New  England  Sj)Oitbrds,  was  one  of  the  pilgrims  who 
accompanied  the  Kev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  to  this  country 
in  ll):i8,  of  whom  their  contemporary  Governor  Win- 
throp  says,  Mr.  Rogers  arrived  in  this  eouiitry  with 
about  twenty  familiesof  his  Yorkshire  frieiuU,  "godly 
men  "  and  "  most  of  them  of  good  estate." 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  until  the  age  of  nineteen 
worked  U|)on  his  fatlu-r's  farm.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  a  c-liild,  but  lie  had  a  kind  and 
devoted  father,  and  loving  sisters,  and  it  was  a  ha|>py 
household. 

As  a  boy  he  was  fon<l  of  riding,  shooting,  wrestling, 
skating  and  other  athletic  sports;  he  had  but  little 
time  for  them,  for  tliere  was  plenty  of  work  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  he  was  not  one  to  sliirk  it.  He 
had  quite  an  inventive  mind.  Wlien  a  mere  child, 
he  liuilt  himself  a  mill  upon  the  little  brook  that  ran 
through  their  ()laee,  and  usinga  iiieceof  tin  which  be 
had  notched  into  a  saw,  and  potatoes  for  his  logs,  he 
would  saw  out  the  slabs  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
little  sisters.  On  one  of  the  few  holiday  aftern  oons 
that  fell  to  his  lot.  he  obtained  his  father's  permission 
to  go  duck-shooting.  Taking  with  him  Mr.  .\ubin, 
a  man  that  worked  upon  their  farm,  he  went  to  the 
Pond  a  mile  or  so  distant,  but  when  in  the  miildle  of 
it  the  boat  upset,  ar.d  as  he  could  not  swim  a  stroke, 
down  liesunk  to  the  bottom.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
say  that,  as  he  lay  there,  he  was  free  from  pain,  but 
that  thoughts  and  memories  rushecl  through  his  mind 
with  such  inconceivable  r.i]iidity  that  it  seemed  as 
if  everything  in  his  life  was  before  him,  and 
that  lie  lliou.ght  how  his  father  and  sisters  would 
mourn  when  they  should  hear  that  he  was  drowned. 
But  Mr.  Aubin,  who  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  found 
him,  afier  diving  several  times,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  heel  brought  him  to  the  surface,  and  got  liim 
ashore.  He  soon  revived  and  was  able  to  walk  home, 
where  a  heartfelt  welcome,  a  dry  suit,  ami  a  good 
fire  soon  made  him  feel  all  right. 

In  1812  he  c-ame  to  Haverhill  as  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
Soon  afterthis  his  em[>loyer  o[)en<'d  ageneral  country- 
store  in  Salem,  X.  H..  and  Mr.  Siiofford  went  thither 
with  him,  but  a  good  opening  otl'ering  in  Haverhill, 
they  again  returned  to  the  city.  While  yet  a  clerk 
his  employer  clianced  to  be  sick,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  Boston  to  buy  a  general  assort- 


ment of  goods.  With  many  misgivings  he  entrusled 
this,  to  him  all  important,  matter,  to  liis  young  clerk. 
In  those  days  a  trip  to  the  city  of  lioston  Inim  llu^  re- 
mote little  village  of  Haverhill  was  a  great  all'air. 
Mr.  Spofford,  though  a  county  lad,  probably  on  his 
first  visit,  spare<l  no  pains  to  justify  the  trust  repnserl 
in  him.  Fortunately  he  coubl  carry  in  his  mind  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  goods  sliown  him,  the  line- 
iicss  of  cloth,  the  color  and  grain  of  the  sugar,  the  llav- 
orof  the  tea,  the  pattern  of  crockery, indeed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  various  articles  needed  for  a  general 
country-store,  and  b.y  |)riciiig  eachat  several  stores,  he 
could  .judge'  which  were  the  best  bargains.  So  well 
did  he  pc-ribrm  his  trust,  that  his  employer  always 
sent  him  afterwards  to  make  the  Boston  purchases, 
and  soon  found  it  for  his  interest  to  iiromote  him  to 
a  full  partnership. 

JIuch  of  their  business  was  a  barter-trade.  .\t 
times  .some  of  the  articles  taken — such  as  shoes,  hats, 
etc. — suited  for  llieSnutli,  wmild  accumulate.  It  was 
very  desirable  to  find  a  ready  outlet.  Mr.  Spott'ord 
decided  to  establish  a  commision-hoiise  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  proposed  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Tileston, 
then  editor  of  the  Jftivrr/n'/l  GiKt-tte,  to  join  him. 
They  formed  a  partnership,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1S18,  founded  the  house  of  Spofford  &  Tileston, 
which  in  time  became  so  well  and  favorably  known 
through  all  the  commercial  world.  In  this  age  of 
steam  and  telegraph  we  cannot  realize  how  I'ormida- 
ble  this  undertaking  must  have  been  to  them — the 
going  so  far  from  friemls  and  home,  unknown,  with 
an  untried  business,  and  but  slender  means  to  make 
their  way  amongst  strangers.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween leavin.g  Haverhill  now  in  the  afternoon,  arriv- 
ing in  New  Y'urk  in  time  fnr  su|)|ier,  after  a  ride  of 
seven  and  a  half  hours  in  luxurious  ears,  and  their 
journey. 

They  left  Haverhill  in  May,  1818,  in  the  stage- 
coach, at  7. MO  A.M.  The  roads  were  bad  ami  the 
whole  day  was  consumed  in  getting  to  Boston.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  left  Bo.ston  by  stage,  and  an- 
other day  was  spent  in  reaching  Providence,  R.  I. 
'I'he  following  inirning  they  tiiok  stage,  and  by  night- 
fall they  reached  Norwich,  ('oun.  At  an  early  hour 
the  next  day  they  embarked  in  the  steambnat,  and 
arrived  at  New  Haven  about  eleven  that  night, 
and  thought  that  they  had  made  an  excellent  [las- 
sage.  They  were  transferred  to  another  steamboat, 
which  lay  alongside  (I  think  it  was  the  Fulton),  and 
about  noon  next  d:iy  were  lande<l  at  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  Two  or  three  years  after  this,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford was  the  only  through  passenger  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  Only  one  stage  came  out  from  Boston 
that  day.  All  his  feilow-pa.ssengers  had  left  by  the 
time  they  reached  Hartford,  and  at  that  city  other 
passengers  took  their  places.  This  stage  was  about 
forty-eight  hours  from  l5oston  to  New  York. 

Immediately  on  arriving  in  New  York,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford secured  a  store  in  Fulton  Street   while  Mr.  Tile- 
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stou  continued  on  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and,  I  think, 
Baltimore,  to  see  which  of  the  three  cities  would  be 
best  for  their  permanent  establishment. 

The  next  day  (Sumlay),  Mr.  Spolford  obeyed  his 
father's  injunctions  by  attending  the  Brick  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  Gardiner  .Spring,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  S|)riiig,  of  Newburyport,  was  pastor.  From 
that  day  until  his  death,  in  1869,  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  that  cluirch,  and  eventually  became  a 
member  of  it. 

His  partner,  when  he  returned,  a  few  days  after, 
from  Philadelphia,  found  him  in  full  swing  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  wi.se!y  determined  that  New  York 
was  the  jilacc  for  them.  Among  their  earliest  cus- 
tomers were  Spaniards,  for  at  that  time  a  low  rate  of 
duty  i)ermitted  the  shipment  of  shoes  to  Havana  and 
Slatanzas.  They  paid  cash,  and  this  young  house  of 
but  small  means  saw  that  they  should  use  every  effort 
to  keep  and  increase  their  custom  by  selling  at  small 
profit,  and  by  great  care  in  packing  their  goods. 
They  soon  won  the  confidence  of  their  Spanish  friends, 
and,  on  their  return  from  Cuba,  with  their  proceeds  in 
produce,  they  were  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  coffee, 
sugar  and  molasses  on  commission.  Having  thus  the 
control  of  considerable  freight,  they  were  induced, 
within  a  year  or  two,  to  place  vessels  iu  the  Cuba 
trade.  This,  and  the  agency  of  the  Boston  packets, 
which  they  obtained  about  this  time,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  successful  career  as  shipowners. 

They  boarded  at  Mrs.  Street's,  115  Pearl  Street,  and 
at  Bunkers'.  Among  their  fellow-boarders  were  Jos. 
Kermichan,  Henry  and  Daniel  Parish  and  others 
who  afterwards  became  very  prominent  iu  New 
York. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Spoflbrd  and  his  partner  had 
not  neglected  our  Southern  country,  but  they  had 
found  a  large  market  for  their  goods  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  like  result  of  cotton,  rice  and 
other  produce  being  consigned  to  them. 

Their  receipts  of  goods  from  Massachusetts  on 
commission  soon  drifted  into  purchases  for  their  own 
account,  often  paid  for  in  leather.  The  frequent 
purchase  of  leather  led  them  to  importing  hides  from 
South  America,  and  in  a  very  few  years  they  had  six 
packets  running  regularly  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo. Meanwhile  Spain  had  laid  a  heavy  duty  on 
American  manufactures,  so  that  the  goods  they  for- 
merly sold  for  Cuba  could  no  longer  be  sent  thither, 
but  the  firm  liad  become  fully  established  as  import- 
ers of  sugar  and  cotfoe.  Their  packets — the  "  Dromo," 
"  Pliaros,"  "  Havana,"  "  Cristobal  Colon,"  "Ade- 
laide," '"Hellespont,"  "  ('aspar  Hauscr,"  "James 
Drake,"  and  many  others;  and  their  captains,  Benja- 
min Smith,  Richard  H.  Kllis,  Lane,  Doughty,  Rich- 
ard Adams  and  others — were  favorably  known.  For 
many  year.s  they  did  a  very  large  business  with  that 
island.  Sugar  being  an  article  of  great  consumption, 
and  bearing  a  very  heavy  duty,  it  happened  several 
times  that  the  greatest  amount  of  duty  paid  during 


the  year  at  the  New  Y'ork  Custom-House  by  any  one 
importer  was  paid  by  Spofford  &  Tileston. 

In  184.5  Captain  Michael  Berry  proposed  to  them 
the  building  an  ocean  steamship  to  run  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  His  many  efforts  to  this  end,  with  his 
owners  and  with  all  the  other  houses  in  that  trade, 
had  been  in  vain.  They  said  that  their  fine  packet- 
ships  had  handsome  cabins,  more  than  sufficient  for 
all  the  travel.  Only  once  or  twice  a  year  would  they 
go  full  ;  generally,  they  could  not  gel  one-quarter  of 
what  they  could  accommodate.  Why  build  a  vessel 
that  could  carry  every  fortnight  four  times  as  many 
passengers  as  one  of  their  largest  ships?  Where 
could  he  expect  to  get  enough  of  them  for  even  a 
small  part  of  his  room?  And,  as  to  freight,  how 
could  coal  compete  with  wind.  The  steamship  would 
cost  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  one  of  their 
packets,  and  every  trip  there  would  be  a  heavy  bill 
for  engineers,  coal,  wages  and  wear  and  tear  on  tlu 
machinery.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  who  in  this 
country  could  build  sea-going  engines?  This  last 
really  had  great  force.  No  marine  engines  and  nu 
sea-going  steamers  up  to  this  time  had  ever  been 
built  in  the  United  States.  In  building  steamboats 
for  river  aud  inland  navigation  we  excelled.  In 
pleasant  weather  they  could  venture  along  the  coast, 
prepared  in  case  of  storm  to  seek  the  first  harbor. 
Y'ears  before  this,  a  few  trips  had  been  made  by  steam- 
boats between  New  Y'ork  and  Charleston,  but  the  ex- 
periments ended  in  shipwreck  and  fearful  loss  of  life. 
Once,  many  years  before,  a  steamboat  from  a  South- 
ern port  had  succeeded  iu  crossing  the  Atlantic,  btit 
none  dare  a  second  voyage. 

Mr.  Spofford  and  his  partner  considered  the  mat- 
ter carefully.  They  could  not  see  why  marine-en- 
gines could  not  be  built  in  the  United  States  if  ma- 
chinists would  inform  themselves,  and  were  well  paid 
for  their  work.  They  saw  at  once  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sailing  vtssel,  which,  even  with  good 
winds,  was  four  or  five  days  on  the  trip,  and  wiili 
calms  or  storms,  might  be  twenty  days,  when  con- 
trasted with  sixty  hours,  in  which  the  steamship 
would  make  the  run,  would  give  them  all  the  passen- 
gers that  went  by  sea  and  a  large  number  of  th"-' 
who  then  went  by  land.  But  they  also  saw  that 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  it  unless  they  were  read;. 
to  spend  money  enough  to  build  a  standi  shij)  with 
powerful  marine-engines  that,  regardless  of  weather, 
would  go  out  at  her  appointed  hour,  and  that  would 
safely  hold  her  way  through  the  terrific  storms  that 
sometimes  rage  upon  our  coast. 

In  184(j  they  built  the  "Southerner;  "  the  contract 
for  machinery  was  wdth  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  the 
Novelty  Works,  and  for  the  hull  with  William  H. 
Brown.  The  first  trip  was  a  success.  On  the  second 
the  "Southerner"  encountered  one  of  the  worst 
storms  that  there  had  been  for  many  years.  Many 
persons  were  in  great  fear  for  her ;  but  she  passed 
through  unscathed,  landed  her  passengers  safely  and 
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delivered  her  eargo  in  trm"!  order.  She  proved  a 
very  buoyant,  easy  ship,  and  then  all  I'eli  that  Aineri- 
euiis  had  shown  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Kn<;lish, 
could  l>uild  mariiie-enirines  and  ocean  steamships 
that  would  stand  the  roushest  weather.  In  a  few 
nioiilhs  tiu-y  contracted  for  a  larger  steanishi|i.  the 
"Northerner.'' 

Asjiinwall,  I^aw,  Sloo,  Vanderliill,  Collins,  Living- 
ston and  others,  who  afterward.s  became  so  jiromi- 
ucnt  in  the  steam  annals  id'  the  country,  were  U|ion 
the  trial  trips  of  the  "  Southerner  "  anil  "Northern- 
er. When  they  saw  the  regularity  of  their  trips,  and 
the  success  that  had  attended  the  enterprise  of  Spof- 
ford  it  Tileston,  they  also  built  steamshiji.s  I'or  Liver- 
pool, Havre,  Aspinwull  and  other  ports. 

It  shows  how  facilities  for  travid  tend  to  its  in- 
crease, when  we  sec  SpoH'ord  &  Tileston  commenc- 
ing with  a  steamshi])  of  one  thousand  Ions,  trips 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  schedule  time  of  sixty  hours, 
and  find  them  at  the  outbreak  ol'  the  Civil  War  with 
four  splendid  steamships,  each  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  tons,  so  that  twice  a  week  they  despatch  a 
vessel  with  a  schedule  time  of  forty-eight  to  fifty 
hours.  Besides  which,  on  the  south  of  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  Norfolk  on  her  north,  each  had  their 
lines  of  steamships,  and  the  travel  by  rail,  also  had 
greatly  increased. 

It  was  always  a  source  of  great  gratillcation  that 
during  all  this  time  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  none  of 
their  steamships  were  wrecked,  nor,  in  fact,  met  with 
any  mishap  of  moment.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
we  may  fairly  claim  for  Haverhill  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing two  of  her  Jiirmer  citi/.ens  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try to  build  ocean  steamships,  and  to  run  them 
successfully ;  and  also  that  the  enterjirise  of  persons 
whose  business  education  was  commenced  in  Haver- 
hill, immediately  began  a  steamshi[>  dcveloi)ment 
in  the  L^nited  States  which  soon  threatened  to  wrest 
the  supremacy  from  England,  and  which,  had  it 
received  from  our  government  aid  sinnlar  to  that  be- 
stowed by  England  upon  her  peo|ile,  would  make  us 
to-day,  at  least  her  powerfid  rival,  instead  of  being 
almost  driven  from  the  ocean. 

In  1848,  they  bought  the  splendid  line  of  Liverpool 
Iiackcts,  "Sheridan,"  "Koscius,""Oarrick,"and  "Sid- 
dons,"  ships  of  fine  model,  and  when  built  considered 
very  large.  The  line  was  profitable,  but  they  were 
quick  to  see  that  largerslii|)s  could  be  run  at  about  the 
same  e.Kpense.  They  supplied  their  places  with  the 
"Webster,"  "Calhoun,"  "Henry  Clay,"  "Orient," 
"  ICncrgy,"  and  others,  most  of  which  they  built. 
These  were  the  largest  ships  in  the  Liverpool  trade. 
When  the  great  rush  for  California  occurred  in  IS49, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  fit-up  and  send  ships 
thither. 

During  the  Civil  War  they  were  staunch  support- 
ers of  the  North,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the 
cause.  One  of  their  steamships,  the  "  Xashville," 
was  seized   by  the  Confederates,  and,  as  a  privateer, 


did  much  mischief.  Some  of  llieir  steamers  entered 
the  United  States  service.  With  the  others  they 
established  a  line  to  Havana,  and  when  New  OrU'ans 
was  taken  by  our  forces,  llieir  steamers  were  among 
the  first  to  visit  that  city,  'fliey  sent  tliillier,  as  their 
agent,  William  .1.  Keid,  a  young  man  bmnghl  up  in 
their  employ,  son  of  the  Captain  Keid  of  the  "(ien- 
eral  Armstrong,"  who,  in  the  War  of  l.SIi>,  so  bravely 
defended  his  ship  against  an  overwhelming  British 
l.irce. 

On  a  trip  Jto  a  neigbbnring  plantation  for  a  lot  of 
sugar  he  had  bought,  a  party  of  rebels  atlaeked  the 
steamer  just  as  she  was  Ic-iving.  Ileid  was  hit  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his  neck,  but 
being  like  his  father,  a  man  of  great  courage,  he  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments  to  give  orders,  and  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  vessel  free.  It  was  a  terrible  wound 
and  it  was  many  month.s  before  he  recovered.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  lieid,  having  made  a  haml- 
some  property,  came  North,  and  the  agency  was  dis- 
continued. 

Thus,  besides  the  large  inland  and  banking  business 
of  Spollbrd  and  Tileston,  tlieir  shipping  business  was 
very  extensive.  In  it,  their  Hag,  yellow,  on  a  blue 
cross,  the  letters  S  T,  white,  was  borne  unsullied  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  always  flew  as 
the  rtag  of  American  citizens,  for  they  never  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  putting  any  of  their  vessels  under 
a  foreign  fiag,  not  even  during  the  Civil  War.  <Jn 
the  contrary,  they  armed  their  Havana  steamers,  and 
obtained  commissions  in  the  United  States  Navy  for 
the  captains;  and  as  for  their  other  vessels,  they 
trusted  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  their  command- 
ers,— Hill,  Eldridge,  .Toseph  .1.  Lawrence,  Caulkins, 
De  Peystcr,  French,  Truman  and  others.  Fortunate- 
ly, with  the  excel. tion  of  the  Nashville,  they  all 
escaped  capture. 

In  1844,  Mr.  S|iofroril  bought  Elmwood,  a  beautiful 
country-place  on  the  Sound,  three  miles  from  Harlem. 
There  he  passed  half  the  year,  and  after  a  hard  d.ay's 
work  in  town,  he  would  rest  himself  by  hard  work  in 
the  hay  field,  and  the  superintendence  of  his  farm. 
I  say  rest,  because,  to  him,  the  com]ilete  change  of 
occupation,  and  the  bringing  back  many  ot  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  boyhood,  proved  a  rest,  and  without 
doubt  prolonged  his  life,  which,  though  it  attained  to 
seventy-seven,  would  probably  have  been  yet  greater 
had  he  not  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  1857.  He 
was  accompanying  the  daughters  of  his  partner  to  the 
Italian  opera,  where  for  many  years  they  had  owned 
a  box,  and,  as  usual,  together. 

In  his  care  for  his  yoting  charges,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  pair  of  horses  which  came  rusliing  round 
the  (iirncr  at  a  furious  rate.  He  received  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  young  l;idics  for- 
tunately escaped  liar  m,  and  ci  uld  aid  him  to  his 
residence,  which  was  near.  Dr.  Willard  Barker,  his 
family  physician,  congratulated  him  in  his  cheerful 
manner  ou  his  skull  not  being  fractured,  but  enjoined 
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rest  and  quiet.  He  avoided  alarming  the  family,  but 
he  well  knew  that  no  one  could  then  tell  what  danger 
there  might  be  of  internal  injury.  Thene.xt  morning, 
Mr.  Spofibrd  felt  so  much  better,  that  he  insi-sted  on 
going  to  his  offiee,  but  by  mid-day  he  became  unwell 
and  returned  home.  For  weeks  his  life  trembled  in 
the  balance. 

Every  particle  of  his  scalp  sloughed  off.  To  meet 
this  tremendous  drain  upon  the  system,  it  vvius  neces- 
sary at  first  to  give  him  nourishment  every  two 
hours  regardless  of  breaking  his  rest,  or  of  the  suffer- 
ing, a  change  of  position  entailed.  After  a  time 
minute  red  spots  upon  the  skull,  and  then  very  min- 
ute filaments  radiating  from  them,  and  by  degrees  a 
web  of  blood  vessels,  and  then  a  new  skin,  and  then  a 
new  head  of  hair  was  formed.  Dr.  Parker  watched 
this  development  day  by  day,  and  to  his  professional 
eye  it  was  most  beautiful.  Within  three  mouths 
Mr.  Spofford  was  out,  as  active  and  apparently  as  well 
as  ever.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  recovery.  The 
Doctor  attributed  it  to  his  having  always  lived  a 
prudent,  moderate  life,  and  in  no  way,  having  im- 
paired his  splendid  natural  constitution  ;  and  to  the 
most  careful  nursing  of  his  devoted  wife,  aided  after- 
wards by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hersey,  a  resident  of  this 
city,  and  Miller,  a  nurse  who  had  served  in  the  Cri- 
mea under  Florence  Nightingale. 

In  18(54,  3\Ir.  Spofford  had  the  great  sorrow  to  lose 
his  partner  Mr.  Thomas  Tileston,  his  life-long  friend. 
It  was  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow,  but  he  bore  up 
under  it  nobly,  and  continued  actively  engaged  in 
business  until  his  death,  five  years  later.  Then  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  in  a  few  days  ended 
in  his  death,  October  28,  1869,  at  Elmwood.  The 
funeral  services  took  place  on  the  31st  at  his  town 
residence.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Shedd,  Murray,  and 
Adams,  and  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Nixon  officiated.  Richard 
M.  Blatchford,  Jonathan  Thorne,  Shepherd  Knapp, 
Levi  A.  Dowley,  Thomas  H.  F'aile,  John  David 
AVolfe,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Jonathan  Sturges,  John  D. 
Jones  and  William  M.  Evarts  acted  as  pall-bearers. 
He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  in  his  family  vault 
which  adjoins  that  of  his  partner  Thomas  Tileston. 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  partners  was  un- 
usually close,  and  contributed  much  to  their  success. 
When  they  first  came  to  New  York  they  boarded 
together.  On  Mr.  Tilcston's  marriage,  Mr.  Spofford 
was  a  member  of  his  family  until  his  own  marriage. 
Then  they  took  houses  adjoining  and  exactly  alike 
522  and  524  Broadway.  In  the  same  block,  three  or 
four  houses  distant,  one  of  their  neighbors  was  John 
Jacob  Astor.  Fearing  that  their  business  would  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  their  distance  from  their  store,  they 
in  1826  built  two  houses  37  and  3!)  Barclay  Street, 
side  by  side  exactly  alike,  and  drew  lots  for  a  choice. 
The  situtation  was  beautiful ;  the  lots  were  deep 
enough  for  pleasant  gardens  and  in  their  immediate 
rear  were  the  grounds  of  Columbia  College,  with 
their   fine  old    butlonwoods.     There  they    remained 


until  1840,  when  they  moved  to  two  houses,  side  by 
side,  and  exactly  alike,  which  they  had  built  at  733 
and  735  Broadway.  They  occupied  them  for  ten 
years,  and  then  built  at  2  and  4  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  two  houses 
side  by  side  and  exactly  alike,  for  which  they  again 
drew  lots,  and  which  they  occupied  until  their 
deaths. 

Mr.  Spofford  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  council 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  University.  He  had 
been  a  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Ilarlem  and  other 
railroads  and  companies  ;  he  was  also  director  in  va- 
rious banks,  fire  and  marine  insurance  companiei  and 
other  institutions. 

Both  he  and  his  partner  were  elected  members  of 
the  Union  Club,  but  the  tastes  of  bath  were  domestic, 
and  they  never  accepted.  They  were,  however,  for 
many  years  members  of  the  celebrated  Hone  Club, 
composed  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  dined  once  a  fort- 
night at  each  other's  houses.  Amongst  them  were 
Philip  Hone  (their  president),  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Simeon  Draper,  J.  Prescott  Hall,  Richard  M.  Blatch- 
ford, John  Ward,  George  Curtis,  Samuel  Jaudon, 
James  Watson  Webb,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  Roswell  L. 
Colt  and  A.  C.  Kingsland.  There  were  a  few  honor- 
ary members — Daniel  Webster,  Thurlow  Weed, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  William  H.  Seward  and  one  or 
two  others — who  dined  with  them  when  in  town. 
Being  very  intelligent  men,  highly  intellectual  and 
leaders  in  their  various  pursuits,  these  reunions  were 
very  pleasant,  and,  though  neither  Mr.  Spofford  nor  his 
partner  ever  held  political  office,  at  these  meetings, 
they  aided  in  shaping  the  course  of  political  parties. 

Mr.  Spofford  was  a  man  of  great  coolness  and 
nerve.  When  over  seventy,  while  driving  to  Elm- 
wood,  one  of  his  neighbors  tried  to  pass  him,  but  he 
maintained  the  lead  until  he  came  to  where  he  was 
to  turn  from  the  main  road  into  the  one  which  led  to 
his  place.  In  order  to  turn  he  slackened  his  pace. 
His  friend,  but  a  few  yards  behind,  was  going  at  full 
speed,  when  his  horse  suddenly  shied  and  brought 
one  of  his  wheels  in  contact  with  the  wheel  of  Mr. 
Spofford's  light  wagon,  throwing  it  with  great  force 
high  into  the  air,  pitching  him  out  on  the  other  side. 
He  picked  himself  up,  and,  calling  to  his  horse,  the 
well-trained  animal  stopped.  His  friend  wsis  greatly 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  take  him  home,  but  Mr.  Spof- 
ford iissured  him  that  he  could  drive  himself.  He 
felt  that  something  was  wrong  with  one  hand,  but 
the  other  was  all  right;  so  he  jumped  into  his  wagon 
and  drove  home,  a  mile  or  so.  His  friend,  however, 
would  not  be  put  off,  but  followed  in  his  own  wagon 
until  he  saw  him  at  his  gate  all  right.  Mr.  Spofford 
stopped  at  the  stable  to  order  a  man  to  go  for  the 
doctor,  and  at  his  farmer's  to  give  some  directions 
about  his  crops,  and  then  went  to  the  house.  He 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  and, 
though  slight,  had  sent  for  tlie  doctor. 

His  manner  was  so  unconcerned  she  could  not  sup- 
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pose  that  it  was  serious.  The  doctor  found  that  both 
bones  of  his  arm,  at  the  wrist,  were  brolcen  oil'  sliort, 
anil  set  tlicMi.  The  ne.\t  day,  Sunday,  his  family  had 
liard  work  lo  jirevent  his  going  to  church.  On  Mon- 
day he  went  to  liusiness  at  the  usual  hour,  stopiiing 
at  Doctor  I'arker's,  who  said  that  his  arm  was  doing 
well,  and  that  lie  would  recover  the  -full  use  of  it; 
but  that,  while  as  strong  as  ever,  the  wrist  would  be 
slightly  crooked,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  had 
been  set.  He  added  that  by  resetting  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome,  but  that  it  would  be  very  painful, 
and  was  not  necessary.  Mr.  >S()ollbnl  thought  other- 
wise, .and  then  and  there  made  the  doctor  jierform  the 
oiieration,  and  bore  the  ]iain,  which  was  very  great, 
without  ilinching.  Then,  with  his  arm  in  splints, 
well  bandaged  and  in  a  sling,  he  went  to  his  office, 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  friend  found  him 
when  lie  called  to  inquire  how  he  was  progressing. 

Mr.  Spotford's  first  wife  was  the  niece  and  ward  of 
the  lltju.  Jeremiali  Nelson,  member  of  Congress, 
from  Newburyport.  After  her  death  he  remained  a 
widower  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  then  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring.  He 
left  one  daughter  and  five  sons. 

In  manner  he  was  veiy  unassuming,  quiet  and 
retiring,  very  pleasant,  rather  slow  of  speech,  but 
very  witty,  and  quick  to  see  the  bearing  of  a  remark. 
His  judgment  was  excellent.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
kind,  deep  feelings,  and  very  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings and  welfare  of  those  under  him.  He  would  at 
any  time  put  himself  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
to  do  them  a  favor.  He  was  always  neat  in  dress  and 
person,  slightly  under  the  average  height,  of  spare 
wiry  build,  very  healthy,  and  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance, very  quick  and  active  in  his  movements,  of 
dark  complexion,  very  bright,  sparkling  black  eyes 
and  a  jileasant  smile  that  lit  up  his  whole  counten- 
ance. Until  tifty  years  began  to  sprinkle  his  hair 
with  grey,  it  was  jet  black,  very  glossy,  line  and  silk- 
like in  texture,  clustering  around  hia  head  in  beauti- 
ful curls.  From  early  manliood  he  always  wore 
whiskers   but  never  moustache  n(jr  beanl. 


REV.   li.  F.   IIOSFORI>. 

Among  all  the  influences  which,  from  the  earliest 
period,  have  contributed  to  the  moulding  of  institu- 
tions and  the  development  of  character  in  New  lOng- 
land,  none  have  been  more  powerful  than  tliat  of  its 
clergy.  These,  from  the  beginning,  were  noted  as 
men  of  learning,  ability  and  piety.  They  were  the 
founders  of  schools  and  colleges;  they  left  their  im- 
press upon  Church  and  State;  they  were  letidera  in 
thought  and  action  during  times  of  |)eace  and  times 
ol'  war. 

A  tit  successor  auil  representative  of  these  worthies 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  whose  character  and 
career  an  old  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  blend  their 
elements.     His  boyhood  was  spent  amidst  the  (juiet 


of  a  new  England  country  home.  His  early  man- 
hood brought  him  into  contact  with  the  activities  of 
a  growing  manufacturing  community.  The  period  of 
his  pastorate  over  the  C'entre  Church  in  Haverhill 
extended  I'rom  1X4.'?  to  ISi;."),  the  mid-period  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  epoch  marked  by  intellectual 
quickening,  great  inventions  and  stirring  events  in 
our  national  history.  In  all  the  movements  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged,  he  shared  through  a  wide 
range  of  sympathies  and  a  keen  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect. Thus,  while  he  had  drunk  of  the  mental  and 
religious  influences  of  the  New  England  of  the  past, 
he  was  fully  alive  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  later 
day,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  oHice  of  spir- 
itual teacher  and  leader  which  he  held  among  the 
same  people  lor  nearly  the  space  of  a  generation. 

lienjamin  Franklin  Hosford  was  born  in  Thetford, 
Vt.,  November  11,  1S]7.  The  youngest  of  twelve 
children,  he  w-as  reared  with  careful  tenderness  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  rural  home,  the  reniemljrance  of 
which  he  always  held  dear. 

The  beautiful  associations  of  mountain  and  wood- 
land, of  orchard,  meadow  and  river,  of  birds  and 
flowers,  became  a  part  of  his  inner  life,  never  to  be 
outgrown.  Still  more  was  his  character  affected  by 
the  con.scientious  training  of  parents  of  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  by  the  profound  metaphysical  j)reach- 
ing  of  a  revered  theologian,  in  the  square-pewed 
meeting-house  on  Thetford  Hill,  in  which  families 
were  seated  according  to  rank  or  seniority,  with  the 
boys  and  girls  occujiying  their  respective  galleries, 
guarded  by  a  force  of  tithing  men. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  of  his  native 
town,  showing  from  the  first  the  qualities  which 
marked  him  through  life.  His  school-mates  bore 
witness  to  his  ipiickness  of  apprehension,  his  enthu- 
siasm for  study,  his  fine  tastes,  ready  ))0wers  of 
observali(;n  and  ipiick  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Tlie 
child  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  father  of  the 
man. 

He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
in  1834,  and  directly  after  his  graduation  there,  began 
his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary,  which 
covered  the  usual  period  of  three  years,  besides  an 
additional  year  of  post-graduate  study. 

He  was  orduined  pastor  of  the  Center  Church  in 
H.iverhill  May  21,  184o,  and  on  .Tuly  28,  184'),  was 
married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Stone,  of  Saxonville,  Mass, 

Thus  began  his  life-work,  concentrated  in  one 
home  and  one  parish,  and  carried  on  with  all  the 
force  of  a  nature  which  knew  nothing  of  .self-seeking, 
while  through  it,  like  a  beam  of  pure  white  Jiight, 
shone  the  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  high 
office. 

His  congregation  was  made  up  of  varied  elements. 
It  contained  many  families  endowed  with  a  heritage 
of  standing,  wealth  and  culture,  while  there  also 
came  into  clinrch  relations,  more  or  less  intimate, 
representatives  of  a  more  restless  and  less  thoughtful 
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class,  which  the  growth  of  manufacturing  interests 
was  attracting  to  Haverhill.  It  required  no  ordinary 
tact  and  wisdom  so  to  adjust  pulpit  and  social  minis- 
trations that  all  should  be  instructed  and  won. 

It  was  not  so  much  owing  to  any  direct  effort,  as  to 
a  unity  of  feeling  centering  in  alTeclioa  for  the  pastor 
and  confidence  in  the  consistency  of  his  life  and 
teaching,  that  the  diiticult  task  was  accomplished. 
Social  distinctions  were  little  mentioned  or  thought 
of,  and  a  sympathy  of  interest  existed,  which  has 
been  largely  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 

Into  all  the  general  interests  of  the  thriving  town 
the  new  minister  entered  enthusiastically.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  school  committee  while  the 
public  school  was  still  in  a  formative  state,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  their  success,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  advance  of  pupils  of  promise.  In  those 
days,  the  "  Lyceum  "  was  at  its  height  of  popularity, 
and  Mr  Hosford's  lectures  on  astronomy,  carefully 
prepared  and  illustrated  by  digrams,  were  a  revelation 
of  wonders  to  many  hearers.  In  other  departments 
of  science  he  was  almost  equally  an  enthusiast;  so 
that  every  ramble  through  field  or  forest  revealed 
something  to  awaken  his  eager  curiosity  and  suggest 
apt  illustrations  of  truth,  for  lecture,  sermon  or  in- 
formal talk.  The  love  of  nature,  in  general,  was 
with  him  a  passion,  and  his  visits  to  the  mountains 
or  sea-shore  were  always  fruitful  in  helpfulness  and 
delight,  both  to  himself  and  his  people. 

He  found  intense  enjoyment,  coo,  in  classical  music, 
for  which  he  was  endowed  with  exquisitely  delicate 
susceptibilities,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Haverhill  was  favored  with  many  fine 
concerts  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

All  that  was  choice  and  noble  in  literature  was 
dear  to  him,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly,  he  led 
others  to  "  give  attention  to  reading."  Thus  his  varied 
tastes  and  culture  had  a  large  and  abiding  efiect  upon 
the  whole  community,  while  they  formed  a  store  of 
resources  from  which  he  drew  as  a  preacher.  Yet  all 
were  brought  into  beautiful  harmony  liy  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  to  his  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  shepherd 
of  souls  and  a  guide  of  lost  and  sinful  men.  A  theo- 
logy based  upon  the  strong  rock-foundations  of  the 
fathers  had,  as  he  presented  it,  a  grandeur,  solemnity 
and  strength,  which  were  yet  full  of  yearning  tender- 
ness. All  that  vivid  and  poetic  sensibility  of  his 
nature  took  fire  when  touched  with  the  flame  of  the 
altar,  and  in  its  light  and  glow,  the  truths  of  an 
invisible  and  spiritual  world  became  living  realities 
to  his  hearers.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  a  logician  or 
a  theologian  ;  he  was  not  an  orator  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  any- 
thing like  clap-tra))  or  pretense.  Yet  his  sermons, 
marked  by  patient  thought  and  careful  preparation, 
were  transparent  in  style  and  diction,  full  of  indi- 
viduality, occasionally  flashing  into  that  characteristic 
wit  which  never  lost  dignity, — always  simple,  earnest 
and  magnetic. 


As  he  touched  upon  the  loftier  themes  of  religious 
truth,  his  face  kindled  and  his  voice  thrilled,  till  his 
hearers  were  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  his  faith  and 
spirituality. 

The  same  characteristics  entered  largely  into  the 
leas  formal  services  of  social  meeting-",  while  his 
prayers  gave  evidence  of  deep  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy with  human  needs,  as  well  as  of  personal  near- 
ness to  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  certain  special 
occasions,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  "  his  supplications  reached  a  sphere  that 
was  wholly  unearthly,  becoming  awful  for  spirituality, 
resignation  and  rooted  trust  in  God." 

As  the  years  rolled  on  and  Mr.  Hosford  grew  in 
intellectual  and  spiritual  strength,  his  church  gained 
in  influence  and  numbers,  sometimes  with  large  addi- 
tions, made  after  periods  of  special  religious  interest, 
but  oftener  through  the  steady  ingathering  of  those 
who  felt  the  attractive  power  of  Christianity  as  shown 
forth  in  their  pastor's  words  and  life. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hosford's  settlement  in  1845,  the 
church  embraced  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers. During  the  fifteen  years  following,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  were  added.  In  1859,  ninety-eight 
members  were  dismissed  to  form  the  North  Church. 
There  were  constant  accessions  after  that  date,  and  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hosford's  dismission  in  18G3,  the 
membership  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
Such  a  record  of  numbers,  however,  is  only  a  slight 
indication  of  the  power  for  good  exerted  by  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  and  in  the  city  where  he  so  long 
labored,  Mr.  Hosford's  influence  still  lives  as  an  in- 
spiring and  elevating  force. 

His  work  as  a  writer  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  production  of  sermons.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  interesting  volumes,  entitled  "The  Catacombs  of 
Rome"  and  "The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul."  Through 
the  entire  period  of  his  ministry  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  press.  His  published  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  covered  a  wide  range  of 
topics, — science,  music,  theology  and  criticism, — in 
all  which  he  showed  himself  almost  equally  a  master. 
These  papers  were  marked  by  grace  and  versatility  of 
style,  and  especially  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  appeared,  now  in  the  most  playful 
of  fun,  and  again  in  some  thrust  of  satire,  too  good- 
natured  to  wound. 

In  Mr.  Hosford,  as  in  other  sympathetic  natures, 
this  sense  of  humor  lay  side  by  side  with  a  fine  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  pathos  of  life.  Both  found  utterance, 
not  only  through  his  pen,  but  still  more  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  rendering  him  a  most  delightful 
companion,  full  of  surprises,  ready  in  repartee,  un- 
failing in  responsiveness  to  both  the  brighter  and  the 
sadder  moods  of  his  fellow-men. 

What  he  was  in  social  life  it  would  be  hard  fittingly 
to  express.  His  tall,  erect  figure,  his  black  eyes,  with 
the  keen  glance  that  seemed  to  look  one  through  and 
through,  his  scholarly  cast  of  features  and  his  tho- 
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rough  manliness  of  bearing,  made  liim,  even  exter- 
nally, a  marked  man  among  a  thousand.  Wliile 
dignified  and  somewhat  reserved  in  manner,  and  im- 
patient of  anytliing  that  savored  of  display  or  con- 
ceit, his  kindness  and  affection  went  out  without 
reserve  to  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  them,  and 
especially  to  the  afflicted,  the  weak  and  tlic  cliildren 
and  youth  of  his  congregation. 

The  beautiful  home,  overlooking  tlie  windings  of 
the  Merrimack,  was  the  centre  of  his  earthly  happi- 
ness. Here  were  born  to  him  four  children,  of  whom 
thi-ee— two  sons  and  a  daughter— are  still  living. 
When  a  precious  child  was  taken  away  by  death, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  the  father's  grief  for  her  was  of 
an  intensity  that  could  never  quite  be  comforted. 

In  striking  outward  events,  the  most  complete  and 
rounded  lives  are  often  almo.st  wanting.  The  twenty 
years  of  Mr.  Hosford's  pastorate  were  marked  by  few 
startling  incidents.  The  tide  of  human  life  in  Haver- 
hill ebbed  and  flowed,  and  the  devoted  pastor  was  a 
large  part  in  it  all,  ministering  at  wedding  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  standing  by  the  sick  and  d)ing,  taking 
the  little  child  in  his  arms  for  baptism,  welcoming 
into  church-fellowship  the  young  believer,  who  saw  iu 
the  minister  himself  a  type  and  likeness  of  that 
Master  in  who^e  focjtsteps  he  yearned  to  walk. 

In  iSiil,  as  Mr.  Hosford's  health  was  beginning  to 
wane,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  causing 
an  antagonism  of  feeling  and  interest  that  divided 
the  North  almost  equally  with  the  country  as  a  whole, 
Haverhill  proving  no  exception.  Conservative  though 
Mr.  Hosford  was  by  nature  and  principle,  hi<  sym- 
pathies were  ardently  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
During  the  declining  years  of  his  life  his  prayers 
followed  those  whom  Haverhill  sent  forth  to  the 
strife,  the  triumphant  end  of  which  so  many  of  them 
were,  like  himself,  never  to  witness. 

lie  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  pursuit  of 
health,  with  varying  hopes  and  fears,  deepening  at 
length  into  certainty  that  the  end  was  near.  In  Oc- 
tober, lsi;:i,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  dismissed 
from  the  pastoral  office  which  he  had  so  long  hon- 
ored. Ten  months  later,  August  10,  lX(;i,  his  earthly 
course  ended,  after  an  illness  which,  in  spite  of  long 
pain  and  languor,  was  radiant  with  a  beauty  and 
peace  that  m.ide  it  the  fitting  culmination  of  a  noble 
and  holy  life. 

It  is  well  that  such  a  career  shinild  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Ending  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  it  might  seem  to  have  been  mysteriously 
cut  short  in  its  mid-day  of  usefulness.  Yet  Christian 
faith  looks  forward  to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
life  beyond  death,  while  unbelief  itself  recognizes 
that  such  souls  "join  the  choir  invisible '' of  those 
who  arc  immortal  on  earth  through  the  ever-per- 
petuating influence  of  |iurc  and  lofty  character  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  mankind. 


EDWIN  HOWI.EY.' 
Kdwin  Bowley  was  the  son  of  Eben  and  Mary 
Nichols  Bowley.  Tic  was  l)orn  nn  the  Ivivi'r  road,  in 
tlic  Kast  Parish  of  Haverhill,  November  17,  \X-2i. 
He  died  at  his  house  on  Emer.son  Street,  in  the  city 
proper,  ,Iunc  11,  1884,  wanting  some  months  of  com- 
jileting  his  sixty-second  year.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  his  opportunities  of  education  were  ex- 
ceedingly limifed.  He  went  when  very  young  to 
live  with  Varnum  Ayer,  a  farmer  on  Washington 
Street.  The  farm  he  thus  worked  upon  as  a  boy,  lie 
bought  years  after,  and  made  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment of  it.  He  afterwards  went  to  work  for  one 
Buswell,  who  kept  a  grocery  store  on  Water  Street. 
He  was  later  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bartlett  in 
the  same  business,  to  whom  he  and  Mr.  Eben  Web- 
ster were  successoi-a  in  1847.  After  several  years  of 
successful  business  Mr.  Webster  retired,  and  JIartin 
V.  B.  Hoyt  became  a  partner,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  E.  Bowley  &  Co.  Later,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Carlos  P.  Messcr,  who  continued  with  Mr. 
Bowley  until  the  hitter's  death,  but  the  linn-name 
never  changed,  and  the  familiar  sign  of  "  E.  Bowley 
&  Co."  was  not  removed  from  Merrimac  Street  until 
August  22,  1884.  During  the  many  years  of  its  dis- 
play, there  was  never  any  time  when  the  credit  of  the 
firm  doing  business  under  it  was  not  undoubted,  or 
when  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  its  numerous 
customers. 

Mr.  Bowley  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  probable 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Haverhill  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  business  career,  and  the  courage  to  act 
upon  his  convictions.  The  large  fortune  he  left  at 
his  decease  was  due  to  his  real  estate  operations.  He 
began  to  invest  in  real  estate  as  early  as  1841).  And 
the  first  piece  of  land  he  bought  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  He  sold  land  in  Haverhill  the 
day  but  one  before  his  death.  On  the  same  day  he 
went  to  Newton  and  bought  the  well-known  estate, 
called  "  The  Travellers'  Home."  The  whole  number 
of  parties  to  conveyances  in  which  he  was  interested 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
He  made  between  six  and  seven  hundred  transfers  of 
real  estate.  At  his  death,  he  owned  seventy-eight 
parcels  of  land.  The  Grammar  School  on  Mount 
Washington,  where  he  toiled  as  a  little  lad,  no  one 
caring  much  whether  he  went  to  school  or  not,  bears 
his  name. 

October  4,  184S,  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  then  pastor 
of  the  Eirst  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill,  married 
Edwin  Bowley,  "  a  trader  by  occupation,  aged  21) 
years,"  to  Miss  Dolly  C.  Me.sser,  of  Ilaverliill.  Mrs. 
Bowley  was  an  invalid  for  years  before  her  husband's 
death,  but  has  always  been  respected  as  a  very 
benevolent  woman.  They  had  three  children, — Mary 
(i.,  who  married  (ieorge  A.  Hall,  of  Haverhill ;  Sarah 
T.,  and  William  M.,  a  grocer  in   Haverhill  after  his 
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father's  death,  and  city  alderman  in  1886.  Mrs.  Hall 
died  suddenly  in  Boston,  January  22,  1888,  leaving 
one  son. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  never  actively  engaged  in  politics 
until  the  autumn  of  1882,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
nominated  for  the  Slate  Senate  by  the  Democratic 
party,  the  district  being  reganled  as  strongly  Repub- 
lican. There  was  unquestionably  some  sneering  at 
the  nomination,  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Bowley's  sup- 
posed illiteracy  and  want  of  familiarity  with  public 
affairs.  But  he  certainly  had  not  sought  the  office, 
and  some  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  were  familiar 
with  his  native  good  sense  and  good  judgment,  as 
well  as  with  his  intrinsic  integrity,  kindliness,  pru- 
dence and  modesty,  had  no  fear  but  he  could  bear 
the  test.  And  the  result  more  than  realized  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  was  triumphantly 
chosen,  and,  although  it  might  have  been  claimed 
that  the  first  election  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
surprise,  arising  from  an  unexpected  condition  of 
politics,  he  was  re-elected  in  1883,  and  was  therefore 
a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unlooked  for  honor,  worked 
no  change  in  the  man.  He  was  the  same  simple, 
unobtrusive  person  as  before.  Secondly,  his  as- 
sociates in  the  legislature,  who  had  doubtless  all 
heard  something  of  his  remarkable  rise  in  condition 
from  very  humble  circumstances,  perhaps  expected 
to  meet  an  obtrusive  and  ignorant  man.  They  found 
a  quiet,  simple  gentleman,  who  sought  nothing  for 
himself,  and  only  desired  to  learn  how  best  to  do  his 
duty.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Senates  of  1883  and 
1884,  no  one  was  more  considered,  none  more  esteem- 
ed and  beloved,  than  Edwin  Bowley.  And  of  this, 
ample  evidence  will  be  given. 

Soon  after  his  first  election,  upon  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, a  considerable  number  of  his  friends  without 
distinction  ofpartj",  tendered  Mr.  Bowley  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  the  Eagle  House.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  B.  F.  Brickett,  Esq.,  who  presided, 
presented  Mr.  Bowley,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
with  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain.  Speeches, 
expressing  their  high  regard  for  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  were  made  by  Mayor  Moses  How,  W.  E. 
Blunt,  F.  O.  Raymond,  Warren  Ordway,  (of  Brad- 
ford), David  B.  Tenny  (city  clerk),  E.  B.  Bishop, 
Raymond  Noyes  (who  read  a  poem  written  by  Mrs. 
John  E.  Brown),  W.  H.  Moody,  C.  W.  Morse,  T.  J. 
Taylor,  D.  C.  Bartlett  and  others. 

Shortly  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Bowley  received  from  the  late  Hon.  N.  S.  Howe, 
then  at  Wasliington,  a  letter  with  which  he  was  nat- 
urally gratified,  and  from  which  we  make  an  extract. 
"  During  tlie  forty  years  of  our  acquaintance  not 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  aware  of,  interupted  by 
an  inharmonious  word  or  act  on  the  part  of  either — I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  anything  on  your 
part,  inconsistent  with  the  highest  honor  and  in- 
tegrity.     To  such  men,  the  interests  of  the  old  Com- 


monwealth may  be  safely  intrusted,  because  they  will 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  public  legislation  the 
principles  which  have  controlled  their  private  life, 
and  act  from  considerations  of  duty,  without  yield- 
ing to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  party  demands 
and  contaminations." 

In  the  Senate  of  1883,  Mr.  Bowley  served  upon  the 
Committee  on  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Bridges.  In  1884,  he  served  on  the  same 
Committees,  with  the  addition  of  that  upon  Woman 
Suffrage. 

During  the  session  of  1884,  Senator  Bowley  was 
seized  with  severe  illness  which  detained  him  at  home, 
preventing  his  resuming  his  seat ;  but  he  apparently 
recovered  from  this  attack,  and  seemed  strong  and 
active  again.  But  he  was  fatally  stricken  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  June  10th ;  and,  although  he 
lived  till  the  next  day,  he  gradually  passed  iuto  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
His  funeral  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  June  14th, 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  includ- 
ing many  from  abroad,  among  whom  were  several  of 
his  Legislative  associates. 

The  grocers  of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  closed  their 
stores  as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  flag  at  City  of  Hav- 
erhill Engine  House  hung  at  half-mast. 

Mr.  Bowley  wasone  of  the  originators  of  the  Haver- 
hill Iron  Works,  and  served  till  his  death  as  a  director 
and  its  treasurer  ;  September  15,  1884,  the  directors 
adopted  resolutions  reported  by  Messrs.  Little  and 
Thomas  Sanders,  expressing  their  "  respect  and 
esteem  for  him  in  every  relation  of  life,"  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  a  member  of  the  Bradford  Fanners' 
Institute,  which  also  adopted  appropriate  resolutions. 

He  was  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Brown  Hotel 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Haverhill  Steamboat 
Express  Company. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Mr.  Bowley 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  thoughtful  of  men. 

During  the  hurry  of  breaking  up  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1884  (June  4th),  at  half-past  twelve  p.m., 
twenty- one  of  the  senators  found  time  to  write  Mr. 
Bowley  a  joint  letter,  expressing  their  regret  at  his 
compulsory  absence. 

Hon.  John  D.Washburn,  of  Worcester,  wrote  of  Mr. 
Bowley  :  "  He  was  a  straightforward  and  honorable  as- 
sociate." Senator  Burt:  "  I  had  learned  to  love  him  for 
the  true  man  that  was  in  him."  Senator  Morrison,  of 
Lowell,  wrote :  "  I  certainly  most  sincerely  admired 
the  man  himself. 

President  Bruce  of  the  Senate  of  1884  wrote  of  him : 
"  Whom  I  had  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  his  character,  and  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  duty  assigned  him  :" 
SenatorGilmore,  of  Cambridge,  says:  "  His  genial  and 
unselfish  intercourse  with  his  associates  will  always 
be  remembered  with  unfeigned  pleasure."  Senator 
Sessions,  of  Hampden,  says  :  "I  fouud  him  always 
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afliible,  frank  and  companionable.  His  large  experi- 
ence and  .sound  common  sense  made  liis  opinion 
valuable  to  us  all.  We  all  loved  and  respected  him, 
atid  every  Senator  fell  his  loss  as  a  personal  atllic- 
tioM." 

Hon.  George  (r.  Crocker,  president  of  the  Senate  of 
1883,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  rilI,sbiiry,of  the  Senate  of  1S84, 
and  president  in  188G,  also  wrote  expressing  condo- 
lence and  sympathy. 

At  the  first  reunion  of  the  Senate  of  188:5,  held 
April  1,  188.'),  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
ex|>ressing  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  liowlcy's  "ser- 
vices and  character." 
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•'  Retotred,  TImt  in  our  intercourse  with  tlio  dui-fii.s.' 
IriiprcsK'cl  witli  liis  uterliiii;  integrity,  modesty,  iiidi 
nieiit  and  interest  in  tlic  welfaro  of  tlie  roiunionweiilt 

"  Ilemhed,  That  we  always  found  in  hini  a  kind  frii 
paiuon,  a  sjift)  and  prudent  legislator,  and  we  sadly  mi 
this  occasion. 

"  Itfmtved,  That  to  the  family  of  our 
tender  sympathies,  we  join  with  them  i( 
cherish  his  memory." 

These  are  tributes  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud;  but  even  better  than  these  the  thanks  and 
tears  of  the  jioor,  who  always  found  in  Kdwin  Howdey 
a  kind  employer  and  faithful  friend. 

This  sketch  was  read  to  an  active  and  leading  citi- 
zen of  Haverhill,  who  said  :  "  That  is  all  right,  and  I 
agree  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  you  might  have  made 
it  a  little  stronger  as  to  what  Mr.  Bowley  did  for 
Haverhill."  "  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ?"  "I 
mean  in  the  aid  he  rendered  to  poor  and  struggling 
men.  I  had  particularly  in  mind  the  encouragement 
he  gave  young  men  about  acquiring  homesteads.  He 
would  sell  a  young  man  a  lot  on  such  easy  terms  that 
he  was  as  good  as  a  co-operative  bank."  "Do  you 
not  think  that  Mr.  Bowley  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
human  nature?"  "Excellent;  it  amounted  almost 
to  an  instinct ;"  and  then  he  related  an  incident  or 
two,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Rowley's  shrewdness  and 
tact. 


E.    J.    M.    HALE.' 

Ezekiel  James  Madison  Hale  was  born  at  Haver- 
hill, March  30,  1813.  Ezekiel  Hale,  his  grandfather, 
born  at  Newbury,  ]7l>2,  married  in  178'),  PlKcbc  Co- 
burn,  of  Dracul.  From  Dracut,  he  removed  to 
Derry,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  Plaverhill.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  He  made 
cotton  goods  very  earl}'.  In  1804,  he  established  a 
Woolen  factory  at  Little  River.  His  son,  Ezekiel, 
born  at  Dracut  in  1788,  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
manufacturer.  He  married  Hannah  Churcli,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Crookson,  a  retired  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. 

E.  J.  M.  Hale  fitted  for  college  at  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, under  Benjamin   Greenleaf,  entered  Dartmouth 
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College  in  1831,  and  graduated  in  due  course  in  1835. 
Jolin  Plummcr  Healey,  the  well  known  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton, Harry  Hibbard  and  Amos  Tuck  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  were  among  his  classmates.  He  began  to  read 
law  with  Oilman  Parker  of  Haverhill,  but  liking 
business  better,  he  connected  himself  with  his  father's 
mills.  As  a  boy  and  young  man,  he  was  (piiel  and 
studious.  Being  succesful  as  a  manufacturer,  he 
purchased  extensive  woolen  nulls  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
where  he  made  flannels.  Purchasing  the  mill  pri- 
vileges and  factory  at  South  (iroveland,  in  1859,  he 
built  two  additional  establishments,  and  concentra- 
ted his  manufacturing  at  this  point.  The  water  power 
was  improved  and  supplemented  by  steam-power. 
Continually  extending'  his  business,  Mr.  Hale  pur- 
chased the  remaining  mill  sites  on  the  stream.  Up 
to  1875,  he  constantly  increased  his  buildings  and  en- 
larged his  operations  till  the  mills  gave  employment 
to  four  or  five  hundred  operatives,  and  a  village  of 
about  one  thoasand  inhabitants  grew  up.  Mr.  Hale 
erected  many  blocks  and  single  dwellings,  occupied 
by  the  operatives.  He  did  much  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  village.  He  gave  a  lot  for  a  Catholic  church 
and  helped  to  build  it.  The  site  and  structure  with 
the  furnishing  of  the  St.  .lames  Episcopal  Church, 
were  entirely  provided  by  him. 

Mr.  Hale  was  the  largest  jirivate  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  strong  and  able  busi- 
ness man.  He  naturally  was  called  to  give  his  aid 
to  many  enterprises.  He  was  many  years  a  director 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company,  and  for 
some  years  of  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  was  president  of  the  Merrimac 
Bank  of  Haverhill,  giving  it  uj)  shortly  before  his 
death.  In  1848,  he  represented  the  district  in  the 
State  Senate.  February  3,  1837,  Mr.  Hale  married 
Lucy  Lapham,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Parker,  a  mer- 
chant of  East  Bradford,  now  Groveland.  They  had 
seven  children — six  sons  and  one  daughter.  Harry 
H.  Hale  of  Bradford,  born  July  7,  1847,  who  is  one 
of  the  trustees  under  his  father's  will,  survives 
him.  Mrs  Hale  died  in  March,  1850,  and  Mr.  Hale, 
February  5,  1862,  married  her  si.ster,  Ruth  C,  Parker. 
Their  only  issue  was,  Edward,  born  May  29,  1863. 

Mr.  Hale's  business  success  was  proportioned  to 
his  abilities.  He  left  a  very  large  property,  including 
valuable  real  estate  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  His 
mills  are  still  carried  on  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate. 
His  death  occurred  June  4,  1881.  In  charities,  as 
in  business,  he  was  apt  to  be  decided  and  even  curt 
in  his  response  to  the  numerous  applications  made  to 
him  for  a.ssistance ;  but  some  of  those  nearest  to  him 
say  that  his  private  benevolence  was  much  more 
extended  than  the  world  knew.  In  his  public  bene- 
factions, he  was  thoughtful  and  considerate,  and 
took  great  care  in  studying  details,  that  his  gifts 
should  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

He  took  care  to  provide  for  the  permanent  support 
of  a  resident  clergyman  for  the  church  he  had  built 
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at  South  Groveland,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
there  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  burial  by  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wingate,  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Haverhill.-  Of  his  religious  faith,  Mr. 
Wingate  could  say:  "Precious  to  him  was  the  church, 
with  her  sweet  communions,  her  solemn  vows,  her 
hymns  of  love  and  praise.  Their  serene  and  sober 
light  cast  its  brightness  over  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
many  years,  and  cheered  him  when  the  shadows 
were  gathering  round  his  mortal  path." 

Some  brief  account  has  been  heretofore  given  in 
these  pages  of  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Hale  to 
the  city  of  Haverhill  January  29,  1873,  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  and  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  city.  August  1,  1873,  the  City 
Council  elected  six  trustees  of  the  library,  who  were 
E.  J.  M.  Hale,  James  H.  Carlclon,  James  E.  Gale, 
James  R.  Nichols,  R.  S.  Chase  and  John  L.  Hobson. 
To  these  the  mayor  was  joined,  ex-officio.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  having  been  complied  with,  in 
November,  1873,  plans  for  building  were  invited 
from  architects,  and  the  building  was  erected  in 
1874-75,  accepted  and  occupied  May,  1875.  Mr. 
Hale  himself  was  chairman  of  the  building  cominit- 
tee,  and  gave  the  matter  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

November  11,  1875,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
The  mayor,  Alpheus  Currier,  delivered  the  introduc- 
tory address ;  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley ; 
a  poem  written  by  John  G.  Whittier,  was  sung;  Mr. 
Hale  himself  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  library, 
showing  that  it  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  books  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  mainly  under  the 
care  of  James  E.  Gale,  one  of  the  trustees.  Interest- 
ing addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  of  Boston,  General  William  F.  Bartlett,  of 
Pittstield,  Judge  Charles  S.  Bradley,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Professor  James  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Dane  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  all  of  whom  were  connected  with 
Haverhill  by  birth  or  descent.  A  letter  was  read 
from  John  G.  Whittier,  who  wrote:  "Half  a  century 
ago,  as  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing,  there  were 
few  books  to  be  had  in  Haverhill  and  vicinity.  There 
were  some  not  very  readable  volumes  in  the  old  So- 
cial Library.  ...  I  have  travelled  miles  of  a  winter 
evening  in  search  of  a  book."  Governor  Gaston  was 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Edward  Capen,  who  had  been  already  for  more 
than  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  was  appointed  librarian  by  the  trustees, 
November  23,  1874,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  that 
honorable  service.  Under  their  joint  care,  the  library 
has  much  increased  and  fiourislied.  The  good  done 
by  the  Haverhill  Public  Library  is  inestimable. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  will  have  reason  to  thank 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Hale  for  his  thoughtful  and 
judicious  liberality.  After  much  consideration,  Mr. 
Hale  also  determined  to  found  a  ho.spital  in  his  native 


city.  To  this  end  he  himself  purchased  a  site  and 
procured  needful  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  City  Council  February  13,  1882,  au- 
thorizing the  city  to  erect  and  maintain  the  Haver- 
hill City  Hospital.  Mr.  Hale  left  by  will  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  hospital  fund.  The  site  being 
considered  unsuitable  was  sold  under  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  trustee-",  and  an  estate  pre- 
sented to  them  by  James  H.  Carleton,  in  1886  was 
adopted  for  hospital  purposes  and  formally  dedicated 
December  29,  1887,  when  suitable  addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Sheldon,  the  mayor,  Dr. 
John  Crowell,  who  gave  an  interesting  historical  ad- 
dress, and  others.  Within  a  few  days,  a  frightful 
railroad  accident  in  the  vicinity,  caused  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Hale  by  will  left  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  and  a  fund  of 
equal  amount,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  annual  purchase  of  books. 

These  thoughtful  donations,  made  with  equal  liber- 
ality and  discretion,  will  cause  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Hale  to  be  ever  held  in  respect  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born  and  lived  by  all  right-thinking  people. 


HOjr.   STEPHEN    MINOT.' 

The  ancestor  of  the  American  Minota  was  Elder 
George  Minot,  son  of  Thomas  Minot,  Esq.,  of  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex,  England,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  1630,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass. 

His  grandson,  James  Minot,  graduated  ^t  Harvard 
College,  studied  divinity  and  physic,  and  settled  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  where  his  grandson,  Jonas  Minot, 
was  born  in  1735,  and  where  he  lived.  A  great  part 
of  the  territory  of  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to 
him;  he  also  owned  other  large  tracts  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  Vermont  and  Maine, — 
in  all,  some  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  He  had 
nine  children.  The  eighth,  Stephen,  born  September 
28,  1776,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  mother 
wa-s  Mary  Hall,  daughter  of  Rev.  Willard  and  Abi- 
gail Hall,  of  Westford,  Mass.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Westford  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1801.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  Samuel  Dana, 
of  Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1804.  He  practiced  his  profession  eleven  months  in 
Gloucester  and  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Maine,  and  then 
removed  to  Haverhill,  engaging  in  practice  there. 
He  Wits  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Essex  County  from  1811  to  the  repeal  of  the  law 
creating  it  in  1820.  During  the  years  1814  to  1816, 
inclusive,  he  lived  in  Methuen,  where  he  owned  and 
managed  a  manufactory.  He  was  district  attorney 
from  1824  to  1830.  In  1825  he  represented  Haver- 
hill in  the  Legislature.     He  retired  from  the  practice 
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of  the  law  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  From  1818 
to  1822,  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  First  District  in  Haverhill, — tlie 
centre  villajre,  where  he  rcsiilcd.  During  the  larger 
jiart  of  tlic  lime  his  associates  were  .lohn  N'arnnm 
and  James  H.  Duncan,  both  afterward  l\c|ircscnt- 
ativcs  in  (.'ongress.  The  following  extract  from  the 
records  shows  that  at  this  period  what  was  regarded 
as  an  important  step  in  female  e<lucalion  was  taken  : 
"  ISlit,  A\>\.  17th.— The  Committee  met  at  the  oliice 
of  .J<din  \'arnum,  E.sq.  Voted  that  in  order  to  allbrd 
the  females  wlio  attend  the  (iramniar  Hchool  a  better 
opportunity  id'  instruction  than  they  have  hitherto 
had,  said  school  should,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  day  of  September,  be  kept  at  the  following 
hours,  viz.:  The  Hoys  shall  attend  from  eight  o'clock, 
A.M.  to  twelve  o'clock  a.m.,  and  from  two  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  females  shall  attend 
from  four  to  six  o'clock  P.M." 

j\lr.  Minot  married  Kebecca  Trask,  of  Bradforil,  in 
1809.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  three  childreu, — ■ 
Charles,  George  and  Harriet.  She  died  in  lS:i2.  In 
1841  he  married  Ellen  P.  Gardner,  who  outlived 
him.     He  died  April   15,  ISGl. 

In  early  life  Stephen  Jlinot  was  a  Federalist  and 
a  Whig;  later,  he  was  a  Free-Soiler  and  Republi- 
can. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  Unitarian  Society  at 
Haverhill.  During  the  i)eriod  of  anti-slavery  ex- 
citement in  that  town,  wdien  the  meeting-houses  and 
public  buildings  were  closed  against  abolitionists 
through  fear  of  violence.  Judge  Jlinot  tendered  the 
use  of  the  basement  of  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
meeting-house  for  discussion  upon  slavery. 

Charles  Minot,  .fudge  Minot's  oldest  son,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1828.  In  1829  he  was  organist  of  the 
instrument  then  set  up  in  the  Fii-st  Parish  meeting- 
house, the  earliest  in  the  town.  In  18;i2  he  was  a 
lawyer  in  Haverhill,  and  was  afterwards  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kailro;id.  He  was  al- 
ways recognized  as  an  able  man. 

George  Minot,  born  at  Haverhill,  Jan.  5,  1817,  was 
pre[iared  at  Haverhill  and  Exeter  Academies,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  !><;{().  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.I5.  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
spent  one  year  in  the  otiice  of  Kufus  Choate,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  that  city,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  an  industrious 
and  learned  lawyer,  especially  known  by  his  editorial 
labors.  He  reported  Judge  Woodbury's  United  States 
Circuit  Court  decisions,  edited  the  Uniteil  States 
Statutes  at  large,  and  nine  vidumes  of  English  Ad- 
miralty Reports,  and  was  the  author  of  Minot's  Di- 
gest, and  the  supplement  thereto  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Slate  Supreme  .Judicial  Court. 

Harriet  Minot  (now  Mrs.  Pitman)  of  Cambridge,  is 
well  remendjered  in  Haverhill  as  a  leader  of  .society 
there,  and  dee|)ly  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
benevolent   enterprises    and     the    advancement     of 


women.  Her  husband  is  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  formerly 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Soon  after  his  death,  Mr.  Chase,  tlie  historian  of 
Haverhill,  thus  wrote  of  .ludgc  Minot;  "His  mind 
was  clear  in  its  |ierception  and  logical  in  its  conclu- 
siiins.  Firm  in  purpose,  exact  and  punctual  in  meth- 
od and  habits,  of  strict  integrity,  fearlt.ss  in  spirit,  he 
was  ever  i)ri)mpt  to  say  or  do  whatever  his  judgment 
apjiroved.  He  was  a  liberal  siijiporter  of  the  institu- 
tions lit'  religion,  whose  ministrations  he  attended 
with  great  regularity,  as  long  as  his  infirmities  would 
admit.  (_)f  great  regularity  and  temi)erance  in  his 
manner  of  life,  in  his  private  relations  a  true,  affec- 
tionate, generous  friend.  In  conversation,  he  was 
genial  and  rich  in  anecdote.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  having  withdrawn  from  professional  labors, 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  mathematical  studies,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight,  and  in  reading  the  Latin 
classics." 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  mathematician,  hut 
a  very  respectable  mechanic,  was  fond  of  music  and 
familiar  with  early  English  literature.  He  was  an 
excellent  lawyer,  and  a  shrewd,  keen,  clear-headed 
business  man.  His  general  capacity  for  atlairs  was 
always  admitted.  He  was  industrious,  reliable  and 
strictly  truthful. 

Perhaps  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  him  was, 
that  he  was  a  just,  rather  than  a  generous  or  a  sym- 
pathetic man  ;  but  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
writes:  "  He  was  very  generous  to  objects  of  charity 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  symjiathy.  His 
gifts  were  bestowed  so  unostentatiously  that  few  ex- 
cept the  recipients  were  aware  of  them.  Many  j>oor 
spinsters  and  widows  were  his  periodical  beneficiaries 
for  many  years. 

"  He  was  undemonstrative,  but  he  was  an  aft'ection- 
ate  husband  and  a  tender  and  devoted  father  and 
grandfather.     He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  children." 

Rev.  Charles  Wingatc  writes  of  Judge  Minot :  "  I 
remember  his  personal  appearance  and  that  every 
one  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  very  sound  judgment. 
He  was  always  very  calm  anil  deliberate  when  giving 
his  o])inions." 

The  writer  ventures  upon  the  liberty  of  appending 
the  following  extract  from  a  note  written  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  dated  Danvers,  November  2,  1887  : 

"  Dcir  Fri.nd :  In  answer  tu  tliy  noti',  I  w.mlil  8.ay  llial  I  Icnow  Judge 
Minot  very  well,  in  my  younger  dayw,  iin  one  of  tlio  lending  men  in  my 
native  town.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  iligtiitied  and  cnltivatod  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  He  was  a  man  of  reniarltably  sound  judgment 
and  siriet  integrity.  I  rememi.er  his  large  aiqnaintanee  with  the  old 
English  clas,sica  and  his  ready  eitation  of  them  in  conversation." 


.tAME.S    VAUNUM    SMILEY. 

The  record  of  a  good  man's  life,  while  it  soothes  the 
affections  of  all  who  loved  and  survived  him,  has  the 
higher  merit  of  encouraging  the  struggles  and  sus- 
taining the  virtues  of  those  who,  entering  upon 
life  with  no  other  reliance  than  their  own  strong  arms 
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and  resolute  hearts  and  honest  principles,  are  cheered 
on  their  way  by  the  example  of  success  achieved  and 
high  character  established  under  like  circumstances 
by  others. 

Such  a  record  properly  may  be  made  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  whose  ancestors,  five  in  number,  came 
to  America  from  Scotland  in  1747,  and  settled  in 
various  towns  of  New  England.  These  men  were  for 
the  most  part  farmers,  honest  and  industrious,  making 
good  citizens. 

John,  the  direct  ancestor  of  this  branch,  settled  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  But  Utile  is  recorded  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  married  and  reared  a 
large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  James,  was 
born  in  17r)8.  He  grew  to  manhood,  and  married 
Sarah  McFarlaud,  April  29,  1781,  and  they  had  six 
children^three  boys  and  three  girls.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
aad  was  in  many  engagements.  He  was  taken  a 
prisoner,  and,  with  a  neighbor,  William  Sawyer,  was 
carried  to  England  and  confined  in  a  military  prison 
for  a  long  time.  While  here  he  opened  a  little  store 
or  shop,  where  he  was  allowed  to  supply  his  fellow- 
prisoners  with  such  articles  as  necessity  or  fancy 
prompted  them  to  buy.  After  long  waiting,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  an  exchange  of  one  hundred 
of  these  prisoners,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  lot.  Smi- 
ley and  Sawyer,  who,  during  long  confinement,  had 
become  fast  friends,  agreed  to  stick  together,  and  un- 
less both  were  drawn,  neither  would  quit  the  prison. 
One  after  another  the  lucky  names  were  announced, 
hope  and  fear  alternating  ia  the  patriotic  breasts  of 
these  friends,  until  the  ninety-ninth  name  called  was 
Sawyer's,  while  in  Stniley's  breast  hope  died  out  and 
prison  life  only  seemed  to  remain.  The  one  hundredth 
name  drawn  was  that  of  James  Smiley,  and  with 
feelings  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  these 
friends  returned  to  their  homes  and  to  freedom  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  often  in  the  years  which 
followed,  recounted  the  incidents  of  this  memorable 
exchange  to  their  himilies  and  friends.  Smiley's 
wife,  Sarah,  died  May  23,  1823,  and  he  followed  her 
April  15,  1824.  His  second  son,  James,  was  born 
June  28,  1781).  His  busmess  was  that  of  a  mason. 
He  married  Lydia  Bradley  November  25,  1813,  and 
she  bore  him  four  children,  two  girls  (both  of  whom 
died  in  infancy),  and  two  boys — James  Varnum,  born 
April  1st.  1820,  and  Charles,  born  April  19,  1822. 
Charles,  the  only  survivor  of  this  family,  is  a  mer- 
chant in  Haverhill,  and  is  unmarried.  He  places 
this  portrait  of  his  much-loved  brother  in  the 
history  of  this  city  as  a  tribute  to  hia  memory  and 
worth. 

The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  .'sketch  was 
spent  in  Haverhill,  where  in  due  time  he  attended 
school  and  became  known  to  his  teachers  as  a  studious 
boy.  He  excelled  in  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
common  school,  and  desiring  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation than  could  be  obtained  under  existing  circum- 


stances, he  went  to  the  celebrated  Pembroke  Academy, 
in  New  Hampshire,  for  some  time. 

Returning  to  his  native  town,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Centre  Grammer  School  as  its  teacher,  where, 
(or  over  twelveyears,  he  remained,  and  where  he  be- 
came endeared  to  the  whole  commuaity  as  a  faithful 
teacher.  Under  the  Buchanan  administration  Mr. 
Smiley  was  chosen  postmaster  at  Haverhill,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  when  he  went  into  business  in 
company  with  A.  B.  Jaques,  opening  what  has  since 
for  many  years  been  known  as  the  Haverhill  book- 
store, where  he  successfully  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  December  17,  1883.  August  2,  ^s'l.", 
Mr.  Smiley  was  married  to  Sarah  N.  Davis,  who  still 
survives  him.  They  had  no  children.  In  religion  Mr. 
Snnley  was  a  Baptist.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, as  were  each  generation  of  his  ancestors.  Mr. 
Smiley  was  very  popular  among  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  was  elected  to  many  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  although  belonging  to  the  political  party  that 
was  largely  in  the  minority.  He  was  assessor,  chair- 
man of  the  School  Board  and  also  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  president  of  the  Haverhill  Gas  Company 
and   trustee  of  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill and  served  for  two  terms,  giving  very  general  sat- 
isfaction. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  being  connected  wich  Merrimac 
Lodge,  F.&  A.  M.,  Pentucket  Chapter  and  Haverhill 
Commandery  of  K.  T.  He  was  successful  in  business, 
was  liberal  in  response  to  the  calls  of  benevolence, 
provided  amply  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  was  a 
good  citizen,  a  faithful  friend,  and  has  left  behind  a 
memory  of  a  life  well  spent. 


JOHN   GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.' 

In  the  town  of  Haverhill,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  that  part  of  Amesbury  which  was  incorporated  in 
1876  as  the  town  of  Merrimac,  stands  an  unpretend- 
ing farm-house,  whose  antiquity  alone  attract-s  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  About  three  miles  from 
the  Merrimac  River  the  highway  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  leading  from  it  at  right  angles  a  coun- 
try road  stretches  to  the  north.  On  the  westerly  side 
of  this  road,  within  sight  from  the  highway,  stands 
the  house  with  its  end  to  the  road,  facing  south,  with 
its  barn  and  other  out-houses  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  forming  with  the  house  a  cluster  of 
buildings,  through  which  the  road  must  have  been 
laid  out  at  some  period  since  their  original  erection. 
At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  the  house  stands,  a 
laughing  brook  winds  its  merry  way  to  larger  streams, 
which  flow  into  the  Merrimac,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
Undulating  fields,  green  with  summer  harvests,  or 
white  with  winter's  snow,  are  broken  here  and  there 
by  patches  of  wood,  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
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siiriied  by  nature's  artistic  hand  to  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  anil  lend  it  {.'race  and  har- 
mony. 

The  front  of  the  hou.se  with  its  two  stories  remains 
as  originally  built,  exce|)t  the  window  frames  and 
glass,  and  lesser  accessories,  which,  like  the  clothing 
of  the  liumau  body,  have  felt  the  hand  of  repair  or 
the  pressure  of  fashion  without  alteration  or  change 
of  the  structure  they  adorn.  The  rear,  once  one  story 
high,  as  if  jealous  of  its  rival  on  the  other  side,  has 
been  at  some  time  raised  to  the  heiglit  of  the  front, 
and  faces  the  bleak,  north  winds  of  winter  as  proudly 
as  its  rival  courts  ihe  summer  sun. 

This  house  was  built  by  Thomas  Whittier  about 
the  year  1688.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Whittier 
sailed  from  Southampton  for  Boston,  in  the  ship 
"  ConBdence  "  of  London,  John  Jobson,  master,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1(538,  and  not  long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Salisbury  in  l(i4(t,  became  a  resident  of  that 
town.  In  1()4.5  or  thereabouts  he  married  Ruth  Green, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Newbury,  removed  to 
Haverhill  in  1648.  He  first  built  a  log  house,  in 
which  he  lived  until  the  erection  of  the  house  above 
described,  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  and 
northward. 

Notwithstanding  the  inferences  of  various  biog- 
raphers of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Whittier 
was  a  Quaker,  but  there  is  much  to  show  that  he  was 
not.  His  social  and  oflicial  jjosition  all  through  the 
Quaker  troubles  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  be- 
lief in  the  Quaker  creed.  As  late  as  the  year  1680, 
he  was  one  of  a  church  committee  to  select  an  associ- 
ate minister  for  the  Haverhill  Church,  with  which  he 
was  in  lull  fellowship. 

Mr.  Whittier  died,  November  28,  169(>,  his  wife 
surviving  him  until  1710.  Of  ten  children,  Joseph 
the  youngest,  was  born  May  8,  1669,  and  was  married 
May  24,  1694,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Peasley, 
whose  house,  built  of  brick,  brought  from  England, 
is  still  standing  near  the  Rocks  Bridge.  Jlr.  Peasley 
was  a  (Quaker,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
other  branches  of  the  Whittier  family  were  inclined 
to  Quakerism,  it  may  reiisonably  be  presumed  that 
Joseph  and  his  descendants  may  trace  their  faith  to 
Joseph  Peasley,  the  father  of  Joseph  Whittier's  wife. 

Joseph  Whittier  died  December  2:>,  1739,  leaving 
nine  children, of  whom  another  Joseph,  the  youngest, 
was  born  March  31,  171i),  and  married  Sarah  (ireen- 
leaf  of  Newbury.  The  last  Joseph  died  October  10, 
1796,  having  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  John,  the 
tenth  child,  was  born  November  22,  1760,  and  married, 
October  3,  1804,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hussey, 
of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  and  a  descendant 
of  Cliristoi)her  Hussey,  an  early  resident  of  Haverhill 
and  afterwards  of  Hampton.  At  HampUin  Mr.  Hus- 
sey married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Steiihen  Batchelder, 
the  firot  minister  of  that  town.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  personal  appearance,  with   dark. 


deep-set  eyes,  which  developeil  in  an  intensified  form 
into  the  wonderful  eye  and  brow  of  Daniel  Webster, 
a  descendant  of  one  branch  of  liis  family,  and  in  a 
milder  and  more  s|iiritufll  form  into  the  gentle  but 
linn  and  unyielding  e.xpression  of  Whittier  the  Poet. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  quality  of  mind,  too,  both 
Webster  and  Whittier  may  have  iidierited  from  their 
common  ancestor  that  love  of  nature  whicii  charac- 
terized them,  and  that  imaginative  power  which,  while 
it  made  one  a  poet,  enabled  the  other  to  entwine  col- 
umns of  logic  with  wreaths  of  imagery,  wliich,  with- 
out the  noble  structure  they  served  to  ornament, 
would  have  found  their  fitting  expression  in  verse, 
and  stamped  their  author  as  the  grandest  poet  of  the 
age.  There  can  be  nothing  more  indicative  of  the 
poet's  mind  than  that  passage  from  the  oration  of  Mr. 
Webster,  when  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  laid  on  the  17ih  of  June,  1825:  "  Let  it 
rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  tlie  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  on  its  summit  "  Here  he  snatched  the  poet's 
pen  and  created  a  line  which,  if  it  had  not  been  per- 
fect prose,  would  have  been  ]>erfect  poetry.  And  so 
in  his  speech  on  the  Presidential  protest,  we  find  that 
grand  flight  of  the  imagination,  which  only  a  poet's 
mind  could  reach,  expressing  the  uprising  of  America 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  "(Ju  this  question  of 
principle,  while  actual  danger  and  suffering  were  as 
yet  afar  off,  she  ilare<l  to  raise  her  flag  against  a  power 
to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subju- 
gation, Rome  in  the  height  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be 
compared — a  power  which  has  dotted  the  surface  of 
the  whole  earth  with  her  possessions  and  military 
posts;  whose  morning  drum-beat,  followiug  the  sun 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the 
osirth  daily  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain 
of  the  martial  airs  of  England."  Here,  too,  were  it 
not  for  the  column  round  which  the  wreath  of  im- 
agery clings,  it  would  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  the 
richest  bloom  of  a  poet's  fancy. 

This  digression  may  be  excusable  as  showing  that 
the  appearance  of  such  meu  as  Whittier  and  Webster 
is  not  sporadic,  and  that  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  only  culminations  of  a  growth  of  generations  and 
centuries.  John  Whittier  was  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  He  livei  on  the  ancestral  farm, 
and  was  as  comfortable  in  circumstances  :is  the  best 
class  of  farmers  of  that  day.  Social  [>osition  in  his 
time  was  not  confined  to  cities  and  other  thickly- 
settled  communities,  as  at  the  present  day,  and  out- 
lying farms  and  estates  dis|)ensed  generous  hospitality 
and  were  the  resorts  of  the  mostcultivated  and  best  edu- 
cated. John  Whittier  was  a  jiublic-spirited  man,  and 
as  a  citizen,  performed  his  full  share  of  public  service. 
Besides  the  circle  of  ordinary  friendship  which  was 
often  represented  at  his  house,  no  "  Friend  "  from  far  or 
near  came  into  the  neighborhood  without  receiving 
from  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  a  sincere 
welcome.     He  had  four  children, — Mary,  born  Sep- 
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tember  3,  1806  ;  John  Greenleaf,  born  December  17, 
1807;  Matthew  Franklin,  born  July  IS,  1812;  and 
Elizabeth  Hussey,  born  December  7,  1815. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  in  the  old  an- 
cestral house,  built  by  Thomas  Whittier  in  1688.  He 
went  at  seven  years  of  age  to  a  school  taught  by  Joshua 
Coffin  of  Newbury,  situated  on  the  country  road,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  the  house.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  more  es- 
pecially books  of  biography  and  travel,  and  books  of 
poetry  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  decisive 
impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  His  work  on  the 
farm  began  at  an  early  age,  and  with  keen  natural 
powers  of  observation,  it  is  probable  that  the  scenes 
of  beauty  about  him  furnished  as  large  a  share  of  in- 
fluence on  his  future  career,  as  his  education  in  the 
public  school.  On  the  Sabbath  his  father  and 
mother  would,  when  it  was  possible,  attend  the 
nearest  Friends'  meeting-house 
at  Amesbury,  about  eight  miles 
away,  and  during  their  absence 
the  incipient  poet  would  wan- 
der in  the  woods  and  fields, 
satisfying  his  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  making 
them  all  the  stronger  by  indul- 
gence. Referring  to  this  period 
of  his  life  he  says  in  the  poem 
entitled  "  The  Barefoot  Boy  "  : 


cation  than  that  with  which  his  parents  had  seemed 
content.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  this  story  may 
be  true,  and  whether,  as  has  been  claimed,  Whittier 
owed  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  Garrison  the  deci- 
sion which  was  finally  reached  in  his  family  to  send 
him  to  the  Haverhill  Academy. 

The  poem  published  in  the  Frt-e  Press  has  been 
often  claimed  as  one  of  his  very  earliest  productions. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  however,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  gift  from  Mr.  Whittier,  a  leaf  apparently  torn 
from  a  blank  book,  containing  a  poem  in  three  stanzas 
of  eight  lines  each,  entitled  "  The  Deserted  Fair  One," 
another  in  five  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each  "  To  the 
Memory  of  William  Penn,"  and  the  two  closing 
verses  of  four  lines  each  of  a  poem  addressed  to  Ire- 
land. These  two  verses,  written  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, are  dated  12th  mo.  1825,  and  a  facsimile  of 
them  is  herewith  presented  : 
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'  I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 

Huinining-birds  and  honey-bees; 

For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played 

Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spado 

For  my  tiiste  the  blackberry  com 

Purpled  over  hedge  and  stona  ; 

Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  saud-rinnned  pickerel  pond. 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  Hesperides." 


At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  read  a  volume  of  Burns' 
poetry,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  poetry  he  had 
ever  read,  and  like  many  a  boy  before  and  since, 
who  has  never  become  a  poet,  he  began  to  make 
rhymes.  His  first  productions  were  in  imitation  of 
Burns,  and  served  as  mere  steps  to  the  portals  of  the 
holy  of  holies,  which  he  was  destined  to  enter.  His 
verses  soon  proved  to  be  more  than  rhyme,  and  as  his 
imagination  grew  in  brilliancy  and  strength,  they  be- 
came more  imbued  with  the  poet's  spirit.  The  story 
has  been  often  told  of  the  poem  entitled  "The  Deity,'' 
which  he  sent  anonymously  in  1826,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Newburyport  Fi-ee  Press,  of  which  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  editor,  and  of  the  joy  and  pride 
with  which  he  first  saw  it  in  print.  The  story  is 
further  told  of  the  visit  of  Garrison  to  his  corres- 
pondent, and  of  his  encouragement  to  the  youth  to 
train  and  develop  his  talents  and  secure  a  better  edu- 
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In  April,  1827,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  went  to  the 
Haverhill  Academy,  then  taught  by  Oliver  Carlton, 
who  died  in  Salem  in  1882,  and  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  that  institution,  then  occupied 
for  the  first  time,  Whittier  wrote  the  ode  sung  on  the 
occasion.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  at  Haverhill, 
he  secured  a  school  at  West  Amesbury,  now  Merri- 
mac,  which  he  taught  during  the  winter  of  1827,  re- 
turning to  the  academy  in  the  spring,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months.  In  1828  he  wrote  for  the  Ameri- 
can MamiJ'acliirer,  a  protectionist  paper  in  the  inter- 
est of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  182!)  returned  home  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  the  farm,  where  he  continued  until 
July,  1830.  During  all  this  time  he  wrote  much  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  some  of  his  poems  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  read  with 
approval.  Jlost  of  these  poems  failed  to  reach  the 
standard  which  he  had  set  u[)  for  himself,  and  have 
been  excluded  from  his  published  collections.  Indeed, 
he  has  never  reached  that  standard,  and  when  recently 
asked  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  which  of  his  poems 
was  most  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  replied  that  "  all 
of  them  are  so  unsatisfactory  tome  it  is  difficult  to 
decide." 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1830  he  edited   the 
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Uavcrhill  Gazette,  writing  articles  at  the  same  time 
for  the  New  Eni/tand  Jieview  of  Ifartford,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  for  a  year  aud  a  lialf  tlie  editor,  as  a 
substitute  for  George  D.  Prentice,  wlio  was  tem- 
porarily abseut  from  his  post.  During  his  editorship 
he  published  in  the  Jx'evinc  many  of  the  jioems,  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar.  Aside  from  his  poetical 
labors  he  devoted  time  and  labor  to  the  suj)port  of 
Henry  Clay  and  the  "American  system  "  and  to  the 
three  great  causes  of  Temperance,  l-'recdom  and  Ke- 
ligiou,  or  rather,  perhaps,  religion,  which  included  the 
other  two.  In  January,  1832,  Whittier  gave  up  his 
position  at  Hartford  and  returned  home,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  during  which  time  he  published  a 
jiamphlet  in  condemnation  of  slavery,  of  which  sub- 
sequently an  edition  often  thousand  copies  was  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Tappan,  of  New  York,  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  In  1833  he  was  a  member  of  a  National 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of 
its  secretaries.  In  1S3.5  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  at  that  time  witnessed  the  mob, 
from  whose  clutches  Garrison  was  with  difficulty  res- 
cued. At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  Garrison,  and  indeed  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  (xarrison's  early  devotion  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause  was  more  or  less  inspired  by 
Whi(tier  himself.  Until  1S37  he  remained  at  home 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  which  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1832,  required  careful  atten- 
tion. In  1S37  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  went  to 
New  York,  where  for  three  months  he  was  associated 
with  Henry  B.  Stanton  and  Theodore  I).  Weld.  He 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  eugageil  to 
write  for  the  Pinns>jlraiiia  Freeman,  of  which  in  1838 
he  became  an  associate  editor.  In  ISIO  he  resigned 
and  went  to  Amesbury,  where  his  mother  had  taken 
up  her  residence,  having  sold  the  farm  about  five 
years  before.  Since  that  time  Amesbury  has  con- 
tinued to  be  his  legal  place  of  residence,  though  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  since  the  death  of  his  mother 
aiul  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  who  was  his  devoted 
companion,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Oak 
Knoll,  in  Dinvers,  the  residence  of  three  sisters,  his 
cousins,  the  grandchildren  of  one  of  his  grandfather's 
brothers. 

It  has  been  saiil  that  up  to  a  cirtain  period  Mr. 
Whittier  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr.  Garrison. 
At  that  |)eriod  their  ways  [)arted  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, though  their  frieiidshi|)  was  never  broken  nor 
seriously  disturbed.  Garrison  deiwunced  the  consti- 
tution and  the  union  and  opposed  political  action. 
Whittier  believed  that  tlie  slave-holders  had  con.sti- 
tut  ional  rights  or  "  wrongs,"  as  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
and  that  while  it  was  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  free- 
dom to  i)revent  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories over  which  Congre.-^s  had  jurisdiction,  Provi- 
dence would  point  out  some  nielhod  of  final  emanci- 
pation for  the  slave.     He  was  sufiiciently  an  optimist 


to  feel  sure  that  other  people  were  as  conscientious  as 
the  Friends,  who  had  rid  themselves  of  slavery,  and  in 
good  time  would  follow  their  example.  Nor  did  he 
think  it  necessary  or  charitable  to  indulge  in  the  de- 
nunciations uttered  on  the  anti-slavery  platform  and 
the  extravagant  harangues  of  Garrison  and  PiUsbury 
and  Phillips  grated  harshly  on  liis  ears. 

In  1SS3  a  complete  edition  of  his  poeti<'al  works 
was  published,  to  which  was  attached  a  note  by  the 
author  stating,  "  In  these  volumes  for  the  first  time  a 
complete  collection  of  my  poems  has  been  made. 
While  it  is  s.atisfactory  to  know  that  these  scattered 
children  of  my  brain  have  fmnd  a  home,  I  cannot 
l^ut  regret  that  I  have  been  unable,  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness, to  give  that  attention  to  their  revision  and  ar- 
rangement which  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
and  my  own  after-thought  and  experience  demand. 
That  there  are  pieces  in  this  collection  which  I  would 
willingly  let  die  I  am  free  to  confess.  liut  it  is  now 
100  late  to  disown  them  and  I  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  poetical  as  other  sins.  There 
are  others,  intimately  connected  with  the  author's  life 
and  times,  ndiich  owe  their  tenacity  of  vitality  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  and 
the  events  by  which  they  were  suggested." 

This  note  was  written  for  the  edition  of  l.s')7,  but, 
except  so  far  as  it  refers  to  his  illness,  was  us  true  in 
1883  as  at  the  earlier  date,  for  many  of  the  poems  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  were  written  after  the  edition 
of  ISW. 

Mr.  Whittier  passed  his  eightieth  birthday  on  17th 
of  December,  1887,  on  which  occasion  large  numbers 
of  friends  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  visited  him  at 
Oak  Knoll,  and  paid  their  tribute  of  aflection  to  one 
whose  life  had  flowed  like  a  pure  and  quiet  stream, 
enriching  and  making  glad  all  within  its  influence. 
On  a  cold  day  in  January  of  the  jjrcscnt  year  the 
writer  spent  an  hour  with  him  at  his  fireside  and  at 
his  noonday  meal,  and  few  hours  in  a  life  of  nearly 
three-score  years  and  ten  linger  more  sweetly  in  his 
memory. 


j.\Mi-:s  H.  r,\i;i.i;ri.i.v.' 
The  great-grandfather  of  Jlr.  Carleton,  nri  the 
maternal  side,  was  Dr.  James  Brickett,  born  in  Hav- 
erhill in  1737  and  dying  there  Deceml)erO,  1818,  aged 
eighty -one  years.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  physi- 
cian, practicing  for  many  years  and  always  enjoying 
the  respect  of  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  al- 
ways known  at  home  as  "Dr.  Brickett,''  but  in  the 
biographical  dictioruiries  he  is  spoken  of  as  General 
Brickett,  in  deference  to  his  military  rank.  During 
the  French  War  he  served  as  surgeon's  mate  in  Col. 
Frye's  regiment  for  at  least  sixteen  months,  and  jjcr- 
haps  longer.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain.  Sep- 
tember b,  1774,  he  was  elected  captain  of  the  Artillery 
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Company  in  Haverliill,  which  was  an  infant  school 
for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers.  During  the  whole  of 
the  struggle  he  served  actively  upon  the  town  Com- 
mittees of  Inspection,  Correspondence  and  Safety,  of 
which  he  was  usually  chairman.  He  was  also  fre- 
quently a  delegate  to  the  various  patriotic  conven- 
tions. 

He  evidently  hastened  to  Cambridge  upon  the 
Lexington  "Alarm."  April  26,  1775,  he  made  out 
there  the  "  list"  or  roll  of  Haverhill  "  Minute  "  men 
who  had  marched  on  the  IDtli,  and  received  the  money 
for  them.  May  20th  he  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Essex  regiment,  commanded  by 
his  former  superior  officer.  Col.  Frye.  On  the  IGth 
of  June,  Col.  Frye  was  absent  on  court-martial  duty, 
and  was  also  ill  with  the  gout.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brickett  accordingly  led  the  regiment  to  Bunker 
Hill,  though  he  was  disabled  early  in  the  action. 
Frothingham  says  :  "  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brickett,  a 
physician,  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and,  with 
the  other  surgeons,  repaired  to  the  north  side  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  remained  in  attendance  on  the 
wounded."  As  Col.  Frye  was,  after  all,  in  tlie  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  quite  probable  he  relieved  Col. 
Brickett  before  the  latter  retired.  July  5,  1776,  Dr. 
Brickett  was  appointed  by  the  Council,  colonel  of  a 
battalion  to  be  raised  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
elsewhere,  a«id  July  11th,  brigadier-general  of  forces 
to  be  sent  to  Canada.  He  took  command  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts troojjs  at  Ticonderoga,  August  10,  1776. 
Mr.  Carleton  has  his  "  Orderly  Book "  during  this 
campaign,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
following  will  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
and  soldier.  In  one  of  his  brigade  orders,  after 
rebuking  certain  acts  as  destructive  of  discipline, 
General  Brickett  continues:  "Every  officer  will 
therefore  endeavor  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  and  not 
by  any  mean,  low,  sordid  behavior  make  himself  con- 
temptible and  so  lose  his  authority.  Are  we  not 
come  here  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America? 
Should  we  not  exert  every  nerve  in  it?  Good  dis- 
cipline makes  you  formidable,  healthy,  vigorous.  For 
want  of  this,  men  soon  grow  insolent,  sickly,  ener- 
vated, and  fit  to  serve  neither  God  nor  man."  De- 
cember 2, 1776,  Gen.  Brickett  was  president  of  a  court- 
martial  at  Albany,  for  the  trial  of  Arnold,  on  Col. 
Hazen's  complaint.  In  September,  1777,  he  was  at 
Saratoga  as  a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender,  and,  under  appointment  from  Gen.  Gates, 
commanded  the  escort  which  brought  a  portion  of  the 
British  j)risoners  to  Prospect  Hill,  in  what  is  now 
Sonierville.  As  he  was  not  at  the  time  regularly  in 
the  service  of  either  the  State  or  Continent,  he  was 
never  remunerated  for  either  pay  or  advances.  This 
circumstance  caused  him  great  mortification,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  his  irritation  in  sufficiently 
forcible  language. 

General  Brickett  was  often  moderator  of  the  town 
meetings,  and   from   1779  to    1782,  was  chairman  of 


the  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  were  also  assessors  and 
overseers  of  the  poor.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  an  address  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  October  10,  1786,  in  reply  to  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  the 
other  towns,  in  reference  to  the  troubles  then  culmi- 
nating in  "Shay's  Rebellion."  Presumably,  there- 
fore, he  was  the  author  of  the  address,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  cotemporary  documents.  The 
closing  paragraph  pledges  Haverhill  to  uphold  the 
laws  :  "  VVe  are  ready,  therefore,  to  join  you  in  a  firm, 
vigorous  support  of  our  Constitution,  in  the  redre>s 
of  grievances,  and  in  promoting  industry,  economy, 
and  every  other  virtue  which  can  exalt  and  render  a 
nation  respectable." 

General  Brickett  was  evidently  a  man  somewhat 
eager  and  impetuous.  His  was  the  spirit  of  a  volun- 
teer. The  verdict  of  his  townsmen  about  him  in 
private  life  is  thus  expressed:  "He  was  an  obliging 
neighbor,  a  genial  companion,  a  liberal  and  enter- 
prising citizen,  and  a  man  of  undoubted  honor,  patri- 
otism and  integrity."  He  never  forgot  his  old  mili- 
tary comrades,  nor  they  him.  His  house  on  Water 
Street  was  always  their  resort,  and  there  generous  old- 
fashioned  hospitality  was  dispensed,  with  a  soldier's 
welcome. 

General  Brickett's  son.  Dr.  Daniel  Brickett,  who 
was  his  associate  and  successor  in  practice,  was  a 
highly  respectable  physician  and  an  esteemed  citi- 
zen. Not  so  energetic  as  his  father,  his  taste  did  not 
lead  him  towards  public  life.  His  daughter,  Fanny 
Brickett,  born  September  23,  1793,  died  December  2, 
1869,  aged  seventy-six.  She  married  Phineas  Carle- 
ton,  of  Haverhill,  born  1786,  who  died  October  5, 
1866,  aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months.  Their 
childred  were  Daniel  Brickett  Carleton,  who  died  in 
1848,  aged  thirty-two  years;  James  H.  Carleton,  born 
March  9,  1818;  Mary  F.  Carleton,  born  1824,  who 
married  Dr.  Kendall  Flint ;  George  and  Ann  Carleton, 
who  died  young. 

Mr.  Phineas  Carleton  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits 
and  methodical  ways,  wlio  disliked  and  avoided  the 
bustle  and  display  attendantupon  public  position.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  joined  the  well-known  Fire 
Societ}',  January,  1814.  He  was  a  merchant  on 
Water  Street  for  many  years,  retiring  from  active 
business  about  1840.  He  attained  considerable  cele- 
brity as  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  his  silverware  be- 
ing famous,  far  and  near,  for  its  solidity  and  work- 
manship. An  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Carleton,  pub- 
lished in  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  conc\udt:s  :  "  He  bore 
a  reputation  for  unbending  integrity  and  untarnished 
honor,  which  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community." 

With  this  worthy  parent,  Mr.  James  H.  Carleton 
became  early  associated  in  the  business  we  have 
named,  carrying  it  on  after  his  father's  retirement, 
and  even  improving  upon  its  traditions.  Finally,  a 
very  critical  condition  of  health,  compelled  his  retire- 
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ment  from  active  engajrenients  of  that  fli.iractor.  In- 
deed, no  sketch  of  Mr.  Carleton  would  be  correct, 
whicli  should  fail  to  state  I  hat  fin-  many  years  his 
constitution  has  a[)[>arently  been  so  delii-ate  that  his 
intimate  friends  have  always  wondered  at  the  aiiLount 
of  business  he  has  managed  to  transact.  Yet,  iloulit- 
less  much  aided  by  hia  own  coura.L'e  and  prudeMce,  he 
has  nearly  attained  the  scriptural  allotment  of  three 
score  and  ton. 

About  18r)2  Mr.  (Jarleton  married  ^fary  II.,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  R.  Howe,  ICsq.,  a  formerly  well-known 
lawyer  of  Haverhill.  Through  her  mother,  Sarah 
!>altonstall  Howe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall,  she  was  desc'ended  from  Mathaniel  Saltonstall, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  daugliter  of  the  first 
minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  ,Tolm  Ward.  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton  was  born  March  25,  1S19,  and  died  September  2, 
1882.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  sense,  humor  and 
unaffected  kindliness.  Not  behindhand  in  any  of  the 
town's  charitable  movements,  she  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  the  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Society. 

In  18J7  Mr.  Carleton  was  chosen  a  director  of  the 
Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company,  in  wliich  circum- 
stances had  led  him  to  take  an  interest.  In  185()  he 
became  its  treasurer  and  general  manager,  a  position 
he  has  retained  till  date.  The  career  of  this  eom])any 
has  been  briefiy  sketched  in  previous  pages,  and  its 
success  is  recognized  as  phenomenal. 

In  October,  1847,  a  society  was  organized,  called 
tlie  "  Fraternity  of  Shenstones."  Its  object  was  to 
provide  means  for  setting  out  and  taking  care  of 
"ornamental  trees  in  the  streets,  squares  and  other 
])id)lic  places  in  the  town."  The  organization  took 
its  name,  of  course,  from  William  Shenstone,  the 
|)oet,  who  early  in  the  la-st  century  devoted  lil'e  and 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  his  beautiful  paternal 
estate  of  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire,  England.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  not  sd  much  engrossed  with  the  orna- 
mental functions  of  this  ornamental  tree-planting  soci- 
ety as  with  its  practical.  He  did  not  hold  its  ollices, 
but  he  planted  many  trees  as  its  representative.  And 
he  has  his  reward,  for,  as  he  passes  under  great  elms, 
lie  can  say,  "  this  and  this  and  these,  were  (daeed  and 
watered  liy  my  hand." 

Fifty  or  sL^ity  years  ago  all  the  young  people  and 
some  of  the  old  were  wont  to  go  fishing  and  pi  en  icing  at 
Lake  Kenoza  (tlien  (Jreat  Pond).  When  one  of  the 
land-proprietors  complained  of  trespassing  there,  u 
nnmlierof  citizens  bought  a  perpetual  license  to  resort 
to  a  pleasant  point  of  lan<l,  near  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  I'ond.  Tliey  [nit  u|i  a  wooden 
building,  and  the  place  was  long  familiar,  in  a  homely 
way,  as  the  "  Fish-house  lot."  But  the  building  de- 
cayed and  was  burned,  accidentally  or  in  mischief, 
and  the  grounds  were  neglected.  In  the  summer  of 
18')8  an  interest  in  the  s[>ot  was  revived,  an  informal 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  Rufus  Slocomb,  who 
owned  the  fee  of  the  land,  proposed  to  transfer  it  to 


the  citizens  of  Haverhill  and  Bradfonl  for  the  nomi- 
nal ^um  of  one  hundred  dollars,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  fort'ver  kept  open  as  a  place  of  public 
resort  for  the  pe()()le  of  the  two  town>.  The  oli'er 
was  accepted,  and  on  .\ugusl  ;'.l,  lS."i'.l,  a  mei'ting  was 
again  called  on  the  grounds.  Report  was  made  that 
the  lanil  hail  been  purchased  and  enclosed  liy  a  fence, 
graded,  ornamented  by  the  planting  of  about  two 
hundred  and  lifly  trei'S,  and  made  practicable  by 
building  a  substantial  stone  house.  Then  there  was 
an  election  of  odicers,  and  .Mr.  C.irleton  was  chosen 
president,  a  position  he  has  ret;iiiied  to  the  present 
year.  It  seems  to  have  bri-n  considered  that  a  new 
name  was  necessary,  and,  indeed,  "(ireat  Pond"  is 
not  a  very  distinctive  one.  Fortunately,  somet)edy 
had  thought  of  Whittier — and  his  poem  of  "  Kenoza" 
will  be  recited  along  its  shores,  probably,  till  the 
present  race  gives  place  to  some  other,  succeeding  it. 
Afterwards,  there  were  other  festivities  of  christen- 
ing and  many  famous  gayeties  in  later  years — among 
them,  July  27,  1871,  a  grand  picnic  to  the  shoe  and 
leather  trade.  But  when,  about  iS7(>,  river  steam- 
boating  became  the  popular  form  of  summer  pleas- 
uring, the  old  grounds  began  to  be  neglected  once 
more.  Alterations  of  the  stone  house  by  an  additional 
story  of  w'ood  were  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and 
their  restoration  brought  the  as.soeiation  into  debt, 
which  Mr.  Carleton  had  protected  for  many  years. 
.Ian.  llj,  1888,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  tjarleton's 
house,  at  wdiich  he  resigned  his  position  as  president, 
accompanying  his  retirement  with  a  cancellation  of 
all  the  debts  (eighteen  hundred  dollars).  Both  the 
propositions,  so  coU|)led,  and  modified  by  the  tender 
of  generous  hospitality,  were  accepted.  A  new  list 
of  oflicers  was  reported  containing  many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  assoiiation,  as  Dudley  Porter,  Presi- 
dent: John  P.  Randall,  1st  Vice-President,  and  E. 
P.  Hill,  Secretary,  who  has  beeti  such  since  1859. 
This  association  has  always  been  much  in  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  alfections,  and  he  anticipates  from  the  reorgan- 
ization a  new  order  of  things  and  an  opening  up, 
through  it-,  infhience,  of  the  beautiful  scenery  about 
"Kenoza."  But  the  muse  of  the  Kenoza  Lake  Chd)'s 
laureate  will  still  be  the  most  eft'ective  agency  in  that 
direction. 

Augnst  I,  1.S7.''>,  Mr.  Carleton  was  chosen  trnslee  of 
the  public  library,  at  the  first  clecton  of  such  ollic-ers, 
and  still  continues  to  hold  the  position,  which  has 
been  one  of  great  usefulness  and  beneficence  for  the 
people  of  Haverhill. 

In  187-t  and  1875  he  reliresenled  the  town  in  the' 
Legislature. 

In  youth  Mr.  Carleton  was  an  active  ami  zealous 
Whig;  when  that  grand  old  party  broke  up  he  re- 
mained for  .some  years  in  the  conservative  position  of 
a  Web.ster  Whig,  and  then  allied  bimsilf  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  187G  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  St.  Louis.    In  1878  he  was  the  un- 
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successful  candidate  of  his  party  for  Representative 
to  Congress,  and  in  1881  for  lieutenant-governor. 

In  1S64  lie  became  a  member  of  tbe  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  and  by  annual  re-election 
still  retains  the  position,  being  easily  the  dean  of  that 
most  honorable  body. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Carleton  was  no  laggard 
in  support  of  tbe  government,  by  purse,  and  hand, 
and  brain.  In  that  connection  the  town  honored 
him  with  several  unique  commissions,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully discharged.  He  was  deputed  to  solicit  and 
bring  to  the  City  Hall,  in  perpetuam  memoriam,  the 
battle-sword  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  who  fell 
before  Richmond,  and  whose  name  is  fittingly  pre- 
served by  the  excellent  post  of  the  Grand  Army,  in 
Haverhill,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  erecting  the  soldiers'  monument,  on  which  they 
inscribed  for  the  citizens  of  Haverhill,  tbe  proud 
words,  "  in  grateful  tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  those, 
who,  on  land  and  on  sea,  died,  that  the  Republic 
might  live." 

A  little  more  than  a  twelve-month  ago,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the  city  hospital  a 
very  eligible  estate  for  its  location.  The  deed  of  gift 
was  accepted  by  them,  December  10,  1886,  and  the 
building  was  formally  opened  December  29,  1887. 
The  excellent  address  of  Dr.  John  Crowell,  on  that 
occasion,  shows  how  gladly  the  trustees  accepted  Mr. 
Carleton's  opportune  otlering. 

Some  persons  knowing  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing for  many  years  between  the  late  Mr.  Hale  and 
Mr.  Carleton,  are  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  latter  had 
much  to  do  with  the  suggestion,  and  ripening  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  beneficent  thoughts  which 
resulted  in  tbe  public  library  and  hospital  of  Haver- 
hill. If  hapjiily  this  were  tbe  case,  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  more  than  willing,  out  of  his  own  sub- 
stance, to  supplement  tbe  splendid  donations  of  his 
dead  friend. 

Partly  in  pursuit  of  health  and  partly  to  gratify  an 
intelligent  curiosity,  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  an  exten- 
sive traveller,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pre- 
carious condition  of  bis  health  has  obliged  him  to 
spend  many  winter  seasons  in  Florida  wh-ere,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  almost  as  well  known  as  at  borne. 

Mr.  Carleton  is  a  strong  partisan  and  a  firm  friend. 
He  is  a  resolute  and  unyielding  combatant,  and  will 
never  be  the  first  to  cry  "  Hold,  Enough  !  "  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  added,  in  justice  to  him,  that  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  is  a  very  peaceful  person,  wlio  has  never 
•  done  anything  to  provoke  assault. 

Whatever  his  qualities,  tliey  have  made  a  very 
strong  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  people  of 
Haverhill,  who  have  known  him,  man  and  boy,  from 
his  youth  up.  Too  positive  not  to  have  made  enemies, 
it  has  been  evident,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  tlie 
majority  of  tiie  citizens  were  in  sympathy  with  him 
and  gave  him  their  confidence.  They  have  found 
him  pleasant  and  they  believe  him  to  be  upright. 


Certainly  all  must  admit  that  for  public  objects  ami 
when  there  is  public  calamity,  as  after  the  great  fiie 
of  1882,  Mr.  Carleton  is  a  generous  giver.  He  is 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

In  private  and  social  life  there  is  nothing  but  good 
to  be  said  of  him.  He  admits  and  discharges  in  ad- 
vance all  obligations.  His  acts  of  unsolicited  friend- 
ship have  been  numerous.  He  is  the  most  kind  and 
considerate  of  neighbors.  His  hospitality  is  abun- 
dant and  extended  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  o! 
people,  and  it  is  administered  cheerily.  Solitary  as  Ip 
lives,  infirm  in  health  and  with  old  age  drawing 
on,  there  is  still  no  more  important  factor  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  town  than  James  H.  Carleton. 


THOMAS   SANDERS.' 

Thomas  Sanders  is  descended  from  Thomas  San- 
ders, who  settled  in  Grloucester,  Mass.,  in  1702,  and 
married  a  wife  there  in  1703,  who  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  old.  He  was  a  shipwright  and  carried  on  tbe 
business  of  ship-building  extensively.  In  1725  he 
commanded  the  government  sloop  "  Merry  Meeting." 
His  oldest  son,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1704.  His  de- 
scendant, Thomas  Sanders,  of  Haverhill,  has  tin- 
commi.ssion  granted  to  him,  June  23,  1725,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William  Dummer,  J.  Willard,  secrt- 
tary,  as  lieutenant  of  sloop  "Merry  Meeting,"  belong- 
ing to  His  Majesty's  service,"  whereof  Thomas  Saudii  - 
(his  father)  is  captain."  This  second  Thomas  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  province, 
as  commander  of  a  government  vessel.  In  January, 
1745,  he  memorialized  Governor  Shirley  for  larger 
pay  for  himself  and  the  crew  of  the  sloop  "Massachu- 
setts," which  he  then  commanded.  The  Governor, 
sending  the  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, says:  "lam  satisfied  with  the  reasonableness 
of  Capt.  Sanders'  request,  and  am  extremely  loath  to 
lose  so  failhi'ul  and  experienced  an  officer.  1  must  de- 
sire you  would  give  him  such  relief  as  may  make  him 
easy  in  the  service."  The  House  doubtless  complied 
with  Governor  Shirley's  request,  for  Captain  Sanders 
was  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  the  same  year, 
and  had  command  of  the  transports  in  Chapeau 
Rouge  Bay.  He  had  eleven  children.  His  son, 
Thomas  (the  third)  of  Gloucester,  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  minister  I't' 
Falmouth,  Maine,  (afterwards  Portland).  This  Tbomu> 
Sanders  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Moses  Parsons, 
of  Byfield,  the  father  of  the  chief  justice,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1748.  He  was  a  merchant  at 
Gloucester,  represented  that  town  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  frjm  1701  to  1770  inclusive,  and  was 
then  amemberof  the  Council  till  he  resigned,  in  June. 
1773.  His  son,  Thomas,  born  in  1759,  settled  in  Salem. 
and  died  a  wealthy  citizen  of  that  place,  June  •"'. 
1844.     He  married  Elizabeth  Elkins,  a  lineal  desceu- 

1  By  John  B.  V.  Cogswell. 
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dent  of  Peregrine  Wliite,  the  first  born  of  New  Kng- 
land.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall,  born  in  Haverliill,  and  sons  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  married  two  of  his  daughters.  His  oldest 
son,  Charles,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802,  has 
ills  name  jireserved  in  Zanders'  Theatre  at  the  Uni- 
versity. George  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  born  Oc- 
tober 30,  1804,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824,  lived 
at  Salem,  and  died  May  1,  18")().  He  married  Mary 
A.  Brown,  of  Salem,  and  had  two  sons — Thomas,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Charles  Sanders,  who  is 
engaged  in  busine>s  in  Boston. 

Thomas  Sanders,  of  Haverhill,  is,  therefore,  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  original  Thomas,  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  has  borne  his  name.  He  was  born  at 
Salem,  August  18,  1S.S9,  and  married,  June  6,  ISlJI!, 
Susie  Bradley  Howe,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel S.  Howe,  of  Haverhill.  Their  children  are 
George  Thomas,  born  March  5,  18G7 ;  Mary  Williams, 
born  February  5,  1869;  Nathaniel  S.  Howe,  born 
February  13,  1871  ;  Charles  Bradley,  Sejjteraber  24, 
1878;  Anne  Elizabeth,  April  23,  1880;  Janet  Rand, 
January  26,  1884;  and  Muriel  Gurdon,  born  Novem- 
ber 13,  188G. 

Thomas  Sanders  has  always  been  exceedingly  fond 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  from  extreme  youth  spent 
much  time  upon  a  farm  which  his  father  had  owned 
in  East  Brookfield,  Vermont.  From  1856  to  1870, — 
that  is  from  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
till  he  was  thirty — he  carried  on  this  farm,  which 
contained  about  five  hundred  acres.  He  used  it  for 
stock-raising,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
was  successful  in  that  pursuit.  No  one  can  doubt  his 
keen  relish  in  tlie  employment,  who  sees  with  what 
eagerness  he  always  escapes  from  later  occupations  to 
turn  again  to  his  early  Green  Mountain  home  for  a 
brief  visit. 

The  growth  of  children  needing  edui'ation  lirought 
him  to  Haverhill,  where,  in  1870,  he  entereil  into  the 
business  of  sole-cutting.  He  is  now  (1888)  president 
of  the  Sanders  Leather  Company. 

It  is  not  extravagant,  probably,  to  say  that  his  es- 
tablishment leads  in  the  business  of  furnishing  cut 
soles  at  wholesale.  It  is  not  intended  to  claim  that 
he  first  furnished  cut  soles.  But  previous  to  1870 
every  manufacturer  cut  soles  for  his  own  uses  ;  now, 
no  manufacturer  does.  Mr.  Sanders'  friends  think 
that  he  had  at  least  an  important  share  in  forwarding 
what  is  admitted  to  have  l)een  a  great  steji  in  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  shoe  manutacturing.  He  hiis 
erected  large  buildings  on  Washington  Street,  in  the 
shoe  district  of  Haverhill,  near  Kailroad  Square,  and 
lets  steam-jiower  to  a  considerable  extent.  Though 
not  carefully  educated  witii  a  view  to  a  business  life, 
he  has  mimy  excellent  business  qualities.  He  is 
prompt,  punctual,  reliable  and  has  large  executive 
ability.  Circumstances  made  him  acquainted,  as  early 
as  1873,  with  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
has  since  become  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 


phone, and  this  acquaintance  rijiened  into  intimacy 
and  friendship.  Professor  Bell,  a  Scotchman  and  not 
long  in  tliis  country,  had  become  favorably  known  as 
an  instructor  of  deaf  nuUes,  but  was  much  absorbed 
in  his  system  of  visible  s]icech.  An  earnest  and 
eager  student,  he  was  prnji-cting  his  keen  intellect 
upon  collateral  lines,  and  Mr.  Sanders,  almost  by 
accident,  learned  that  he  was  si>eculating  upon  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  articulate  speech  by  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  Sanders,  on  his  part,  quickly  appreciated 
the  immense  pr.ictical  value  of  such  an  attainment, 
if  it  were  possible.  Much  consiiltution  and  mutual 
conliduiu-e  drew  theni  together  till  they  united  their 
energies  to  work  for  an  important  end.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  that  Mr.  Bell  relinquished  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  self-educa- 
tion in  the  required  direction,  and  to  experiments, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  a  relentless  energy  and  a 
triumphant  success  which  scientists  have  admired, 
and  the  public  and  the  law  courts  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about.  For  several  j'ears  these  experiments  were 
carried  on  in  Mr.  Sanders'  immediate  neighborhood, 
and,  indeed,  in  his  own  home.  He  found  means  to 
carry  them  on,  even  to  the  neglect  and  injury  of  his 
business  and  his  private  all'airs.  At  one  time  Profes- 
sor Bell  and  Mr.  Sanders  were  equal  jiartners  in 
reference  to  all  results  to  be  obtained  through  the 
former's  skill  and  researches.  Snbse(]Uently,  Gard- 
ner Green  Hubbard,  who  became  Professor  Bell's 
father-in-law,  was  admitted  as  a  third  and  an  equal 
partner.  The  patent  was  ol)taiued  in  187(!,  and  the 
world  knows  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  telephone. 
But  these  three  owned  jointly  the  patent  and  all  of 
Professor  Bell's  rights  and  interests,  in  law  and  equity, 
till  they  were  merged  in  the  various  corporations  with 
whose  history  the  world  is  so  familiar.  This  is  not 
the  i)lace,  nor  is  it  desired,  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  litigation;  Imt  it  is  intended  ex- 
plicitly to  say  that  Thomas  Sanders  rendered  firm 
and  valuable  support  to  Professor  Bell  ,iii  his  years 
of  experiment  and  straitened  circumstances,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bell  would  prolialily  be  only  too  willing  to  ad- 
mit. And  it  is  pro|ier  lo  add  that  Mr.  Sanders  is  a 
stanch  believer  in  Professor  Bell's  absolute  truth  and 
integrity,  under  any  and  all  circum-stances. 

In  1880-81,  Mr.  Sanders  built  on  the  High- 
lands a  beautiful  house,  which  he  calls  "  Birchbrow," 
overlooking  Jjake  Saltonstall.  Here  he  has  built  up 
a  fine  farm  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
old  "(ireat  Ox-Common  "  of  Haverhill.  His  avenues, 
barns  and  other  buildings,  with  his  well-cultivated 
fields,  exhibit  that  thoroughness  which  is  charcter- 
istic  of  all  that  Mr.  Sanders  does.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  lind  an  estate  where  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  same  time  with  no  greater  outlay.  In 
this  charming  home,  a  generous  and  refined  hospi- 
tality is  dispensed,  which  is  at  least  appreciated  by 
such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  it. 

On  this  property  Mr.  Sanders  still  enjoys  his  old 
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pursuit  of  stock-raising.  He  has  a  due  herd  of  high- 
bred Jerseys,  and  has  raised  some  good  colts.  Mr. 
Sanders  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1885 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 
Mr.  Sanders  is  connected  with  many  corporations  and 
societies.  He  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
director  in  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  ;  he 
is  a  director,  also,  in  the  Brunswick  Antimony  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  Haverhill  Bank  ;  he  is  a  director  and 
treasurer  in  the  Haverhill  Iron  Works,  the  business 
of  which  has  much  increased,  so  that  the  company  is 
now  prosperous. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  and  the  Haverhill  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  ;  he  is  a  director  of  the  Haverhill  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  in  the  work  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest,  and  devotes  to  it  his  time  and 
energies  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Haverhill  Fort- 
nightly and  other  clubs.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  extend  this  list,  save  to  add  that  he  is  a 
warden  and  much  interested  in  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual prosperiry  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

Socially  Mr.  Sanders,  or  "  Tom  Sanders,"  as  hosts 
of  people  persist  in  calling  him,  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men.  Nobody  is  more  popular  in  the  town, 
and  perhaps  nobody  ought  to  be  more  so,  for  he  is 
very  much  in  earnest  about  everything  which  can 
promote  its  prosperity  or  enhance  its  reputation. 
Political  and  municipal  offices  have  been  often  ten- 
dered to  him,  but  so  far  he  has  put  the  temptation 
easily  by.  He  has  hosts  of  friends  who  would  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  their  regard  for  him.  It  is  generally 
believed  of  him,  that  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
what  good  he  can  in  the  world. 


I>Il.    KENDALL    FLINT.' 

Thomas  Flint,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  according  to 
tradition,  came  to  America  from  Wales.  The  first 
mention  of  him  in  Salem  town  records,  is  in  1G50;  but 
there  is  an  opinion  among  the  genealogists  that  he 
arrived  earlier.  He  w-as  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Salem  village,  afterwards  South  Danvers  and  now 
Peabody.  He  bought  two  hundred  acres  about  six 
miles  from  Salem  Court  House,  near  Phelps'  mill  and 
brook,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth.  The  title  deed  to  a  part  of  this 
land  was  witnessed  in  1C()2  by  Giles  Corey,  who  in 
1692,  when  eighty-one  years  old,  during  the  witchcraft 
madness,  was  pressed  to  death  at  Salem  because  he 
would  not  plead  to  the  charge.  His  house  stood  upon 
land  that  after  his  death,  became  a  part  of  the  Flint 
homestead.  This  estate  remains  in  the  possession  of 
heirs  of  Elijah  Flint. 

Thomas   Flint,  son   of  Thomas,   lived   upon    this 
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homestead.  He  was  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  wa> 
wounded  in  the  swamp  fight.  He  became  a  large 
land-holder,  having  purchased,  between  1664  and 
1702,  more  than  nine  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  was 
a  man  in  whom  his  neighbors  had  confidence  and  was 
employed  to  build  the  first  meeting  house  in  Salem 
village. 

Captain  Samuel  Flint,  sixth  son  of  the  last  Thomas, 
received  in  the  division  of  the  estate,  the  house  in 
which  his  father  had  lived.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  chosen  to  promote  the  setting  ofl'from  Salem 
of  Salem  village,  as  a  separate  town.  When  it  was 
incorporated  as  Danvers,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  through  life  was  much  in  public 
business.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that  he  was  out 
in  the  old  French  war,  and,  on  his  way  home,  in  com- 
mand of  his  company,  encountered  his  son  Samuel, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  father's  absence,  to 
enlist  in  another  company.  "  You  rogue,  where  are 
you  going?  Come  home  with  me,"  cried  the  father. 
Whether  the  story  anticipates  events  or  not,  this  son 
Samuel,  who  inherited  his  father's  farm  by  will,  was 
out  as  a  minute  man  on  the  day  of  th^  Lexington 
battle.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the  service  almost 
immediately,  having  been  eight  months  at  the  siege 
of  Boston.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
at  Stillwater,  October  7, 1777,  and  was  the  only  officer 
from  Danvers  killed  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  only 
forty-four.  The  anecdote  came  down  in  the  family 
that  Captain  Samuel  2d  had  a  negro  boy,  named 
Primus,  to  whom  he  said,  "Primus,  if  you  will  go 
to  fight  for  the  country,  I  will  give  you  your  freedom." 
And  Primus  accepted  the  challenge  and  went. 

Blajor  Elijah  Flint,  second  son  of  the  last  named 
Samuel,  received  the  homestead.  He  was  a  Whig  in 
politics,  a  Puritan  in  religion  and  in  private  life  a 
model  farmer.  The  old  house,  having  been  enlarged 
and  altered  by  various  generations,  was  much  modern- 
ized, and  improved  according  to  later  ideas,  by 
Thomas  Flint,  son  of  Elijah,  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Boston;  but  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  June,  1874, 
much  venerated  for  its  antiquity  and  associations. 

Dr.  Kendall  •  Flint,  the  youngest  son  of  Major 
Elijah,  was  born  February  4,  1807.  In  1824  he  begau 
to  fit  for  college  at  Hampton  Academy,  entering 
Amherst  College  in  1827  and  graduating  there  in 
1831.  He  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
the  same  year  and  remained  in  that  institution  till 
1833,  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  father's  house,  where  a  protracted  illness  of 
two  years  awaited  him.  His  physician  at  last  de- 
cidedly advised  him  to  exchange  the  clerical  for  the 
medical  profession,  upon  the  ground  that  exercise  in 
the  open  air  might  gradually  restore  his  shattered 
health.  The  prescription  was  hard  to  take,  but 
seemed  inevitable.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  this  young 
man  to  leave  the  study  of  the  immaterial  and  pass  to 
the  material  side — to  abandon  theology  and  philoso- 
phy and  the  spiritual,  and  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
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the  gulf,  to  study  experience,  sensation  nnd  science. 
But  once  conviiiceil  that  tlie  stc|i  was  necessary,  lie 
entered  his  name  as  a  student  witli  his  attending 
physician,  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Daiivcrs.  ('(iniplctini;  liis 
medical  studies,  he  received  his  degree  in  l.Slilt,  at  the 
Harvard  School  in  Boston.  Early  in  1840  hc^  came  to 
Haverhill  and  purchased  the  situation  jjreviously  oc- 
cujiied  by  Dr.  Augustus  Whiting.  Haverhill  was 
then  a  comparatively  small  place,  having,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year,  a  population  of  four  thousand  three 
luindred  and  tliirty-si.\.  June  li.S,  IS12,  lie  married 
Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Mr.  i'hineaa  Uarleton.  They 
had  two  children — George  Carleton,  born  November 
•26,  1848;  died  October  (i,  1849,  and  Mary  Howe, 
born  April  215,  18o3;  died  in  18')0. 

Dr.  Flint  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  a  liigh  sense  of  responsibility.  He  believed  that 
the  physician  could  do  much  to  assist  nature  in  saving 
life,  to  .shorten  the  duration  of  disease,  to  relieve  pain 
and  sulfering,  and  to  help  friends  bear  up  under  the 
responsibility  which  often  seems  like  to  cru.sh  them. 

He  adopted  the  allopathic  practice,  then  generally 
ruling  in  the  medical  w'orld.  He  was  seldom  disap- 
pointed in  its  results  when  it  was  properly  adminis- 
tered. But  after  he  became  master  of  the  treatment 
and  able  to  vary  it,  he  avoided  the  liarsher  remedies, 
as  blistering  and  bleeding,  with  -such  drugs  as  anti- 
mony and  calomel,  commonly  employed  at  that  time, 
and  finally  modified  the  treatini'ut  to  a  more  specific 
form.  When  the  great  allopathic  practice,  that  had 
come  down  from  Hijtpocrates,  Galen,  Vesalius,  Har- 
vey, Hunter  and  Good,  had  swallowed  up  Thomson- 
ianism,  Hydropathy  and  all  similar  systems,  which 
were  merely  one  particular  remedy  used  for  all  com- 
plaints, the  questi(m  was  asked,  "  What  will  it  do 
with  Homo'opathy  ?  Will  it  absorb  that  also?" 
The  answer  was,  "  No  !  for  HoiiKcopathy  is  founded  on 
a  principle  which  could  be  absorbed  only  by  adopting 
the  principle,  and  though  that  would  enrich  Allo- 
pathy by  having  two  principles  instead  of  one — to 
adopt  it  would  compromise  its  dignity  !  " 

In  the  American  Encyclopredia,  in  the  article 
Homo'opathy,  we  read  that  "Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  nieilicine,  asserted  that  medicine  sometimes  acted 
according  to  the  rule  of  similia  and  at  others  accord- 
ing to  that  of  contraria,  thus  intimating  the  truth  of 
both  the  allopathic  law  of  contraria  and  the  liomo'O- 
pathic  law  of  similia."  Although  Dr.  Flint  mainly 
adhered  to  allopathy,  he  l)elieved  that  there  are  cases 
beat  treated  by  the  honnciipathic  rule,  and  these  he 
sought  out.  And  when  the  cholera  visited  this  coun- 
try, he  used  this  treatment  with  perfect  success  in 
many  cases.  Many  homceopatlis  use  both  systems  on 
the  ])rinci|)le  that  two  legs  are  better  than  one. 
When  all  i)iiysicians  do  the. same,  the  science  of  med- 
icine will  be  more  comidete. 

As  Dr.  Flint  looks  back  over  the  fifty  years  of  his 
|)ractice,  he  sees  some  new  views  advanced  wilh  re- 
gard to  the  healinij power.     It  is  said  that  ihe  efficacy 


of  drugs,  whether  in  l:ir;ji'  or  small  doses,  depends, 
not  upon  their  own  peculiar  healing  nature,  but  upon 
the  faith  with  which  tliey  liavi-  been  freighted  and 
weighted  by  those  who  have  used  llieui,  and  by  the 
physician  and  patient  now  using  them.  .\nd,  more- 
over, it  is  said  that  no  medieiiie  or  (h'ugs  are  nee<led, 
and,  in  fa<'t,  no  faitli  is  Mee(led  by  the  patieuf — that 
the  doctor  or  healer  can  cure,  by  his  own  faifli,  if 
suiiported  by  certain  sjiiritual  views  and  feelings, 
with  their  eiinscions  union  with  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
These  views  liave  lieen  put  forth  with  great  confi- 
dence and  apjiear  to  be  supported  by  abiiiidanl  evi- 
dence from  remarkable  cases  of  cure. 

Now  these  views  of  treatment  are  outside  of  medi- 
cal science.  They  do  not  require  either  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  system,  of  the  materia  medica,  or  any- 
thing that  is  requisite  in  medical  treafment.  The 
cure  is  of  a  sjiiritual  nature,  not  fiith  in  nieilicine, 
but  faith  in  a  Divine  unicju,  with  which,  physicians 
as  such,  have  nothing  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Flint  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  United  States  examining 
surgeon,  whose  duties  were  to  examine  volunteers, 
drafted  men,  and  men  claiming  pensions.  This  very 
res[)Onsible  position  he  held  fifieen  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was  not  real- 
ized that  it  cost  the  Government  as  much  to  fit  out  a 
man  liable  to  break  down  at  once  as  an  able-bodied 
soldier.  An  army  of  iluly  examined  soldiers  are 
picked  men.  and  in  this  respect  tlie  very  flower  of  the 
country. 

Jlany  volunteers  were  deeply  chagrined,  because 
not  being  physically  perfect,  they  could  not  pass  ex- 
amination. But  when  drafting  was  necessary,  the 
same  severe  system  of  inspection  prevailing,  censor- 
ious persons  often  insinuated  that  the  examining  sur- 
geon must  be  bribed  to  allow  certain  persons  to  es- 
cape whom  he  had  refused  to  pa.ss,  because  physically 
disabled.  Examination  for  pensions  is  a  very  respon- 
sible duty,  calling  for  an  honest  and  capable  class  of 
men,  who  are  well  qualified  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, can  weigh  well  the  eviilence,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly. 

Dr.  Flint,  wdio  suffered  so  much  from  ill-health 
as  a  young  man,  and  has  yet  been  able  to  do  so  much, 
has  now  been  an  invalid  again  for  many  years,  and 
latterly  compelled  to  abstain  from  active  practice. 
Rigid  diet  and  scrupubjus  care  alone,  have  ]ireservcd 
his  valuable  life.  Yet  whoever  sees  him  upon  the 
streets  of  Haverhill,  erect  and  even  youthful  in  bear- 
\ni,  might  well  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  Yet  his  father  was  a  boy  of  fourteen 
wdien  Amerieans  declared  their  independence,  and  a 
man  of  twenty-one  when  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
it.  And  the  venerable  dos'tor  himself  antedates 
Waterloo  and  the  downf:ill  of  Xapolcon.  I'lacid  and 
serene,  he  reads  Bain  and  ponders  the  teiidcney  of 
modern  ])hiloso|diy. 
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WILLIAM  E.   BLUNT/ 

Among  the  citizens  of  Haverhill  who  have  won 
distinction  and  honor  in  public  life,  and  enjoyed  to 
a  large  degree  the  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
of  the  public,  none  have  more  merited  it  than  William 
E.  lihiiit,  a  son  of  Joshua  Blunt,  who  moved  to 
Haverhill  from  Andover. 

Mr.  Blunt  was  born  August  21,  1840,  on  Merrimack 
Street,  near  where  the  post  office  now  stands.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  and  by  close  and  successful  application, 
aided  by  private  instruction,  was  fitted  for  college. 
His  life  at  this  time  was  not  unmarked  by  a  hard 
struggle.  He  worked  during  vacations  and  evenings 
at  whatever  was  ollered,  to  obtain  the  means  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
State  Courts,  and  later,  in  the  United  States  Court. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  Assistant  Assessor 
in  1866.  Governor  Bullock  made  him  special  justice 
of  the  Haverhill  Police  Court,  which  position  he 
retained  for  many  years.  His  own  townsmen  also 
elected  him  to  the  school  board,  and  to  the  office  of 
city  solicitor.  He  declined  the  position  of  trial  jus- 
tice for  juvenile  offenders,  tendered  him  by  Governor 
Talbot,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
In  this  capacity  he  represented  Haverhill  continu- 
ously until  1876,  when  he  declined  further  re- 
election. His  services  in  the  house  were  marked  by 
signal  ability,  efiiciency  and  faithfulness,  and  he 
soon  became  favorably  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  A  modest  young  man,  not  seeking  notoriety, 
he  was  only  con.spicuous  at  first  by  constant  atten- 
dence,  punctuality  and  diligence — the  prime  qualities 
of  usefulness  in  legislation. — He  rarely  allowed  per- 
sonal considerations  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  his 
public  duties,  and  for  si.x  consecutive  sessions  was 
never  absent  for  a  single  day.  Amiable  and  of 
pleasing  address,  he  soon  established  valuable  social 
relations  with  his  associates,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  he  was  quick  to  discern  the  merits,  bearings 
and  relations  of  public  matters,  that  he  was  honor- 
able and  straightforward,  he  was  recognized  as  a 
valuable  ally  to  any  cause  in  which  he  took  an 
interest.  He  was  a  firm  friend  and  a  dangerous 
opponent.  Above  all  things  he  was  trustworthy. 
As  his  valuable  services  became  thus  recognized,  peo- 
ple applauded  thegoodsenseof  the  voters  of  Haverhill 
in  keeping  him  in  his  seat  year  after  year.  He  serv- 
ed upon  the  standing  Committees  on  Probate  and 
Chancery,  the  Judiciary,  Claims,  and  was  three  years 
on  the  committee  on  llailroads,  and  that  for  re- 
districting  the  State  as  well  as  other  important 
.special  committees.  On  the  occasion  of  the  memor- 
able visit  of  President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  reception  committee.  During 
this  time  he   had  won  the  esteem  and   friendship  of 
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some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  considered  him  an  hoaest,  sagacious  and 
growing  man.  His  good  sense  and  tact  in  politics 
have  made  him  invaluable  as  a  counsellor. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Blunt  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  renominat- 
ed President  Grant,  with  Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  In  1875  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blunt  pre- 
sented his  name  to  the  Republican  State  Convention 
for  nomination  as  secretary  of  State,  when  he  re- 
ceived strong  support.  President  Grant  nominated 
him  as  postmaster  of  Haverhill,  May  30,  1876,  and 
he  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  was 
reappointed  by  President  Hayes  and  by  President 
Arthur  without  opposition,  his  present  commission  ex- 
piring May  17,  1888.  Formerly  very  earnest  in 
local  politics  and  ever  a  warm  Republican,  since  his 
appointment  as  postmaster  he  has  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  refrain  from  active  participation  in  politi- 
cal movements.  He  has  been  seen  no  more  in  cau- 
cuses or  conventions.  This  course  has  been  main- 
tained by  him  with  admirable  consistency,  even  when 
there  were  great  personal  temptations  to  depart  from 
it,  and  when  apparently  he  might  have  done  so  with 
impunity.  The  very  general  acquiescence  to  his  serv- 
ing as  a  Republican  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  not  alone  due  to  his  personal  popularity,  for 
he  has  rendered  in  that  capacity  very  important  ser- 
vice to  the  business  men  of  the  city  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  has  anticipated  rather  than  re- 
sponded to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  his  eflbrts  in 
behalf  of  better  and  increased  mail  facilities  are 
justly  appreciated.  When  he  saw  that  the  govern- 
ment was  erecting  public  buildings,  especially  in  tlie 
West  and  South,  he  at  once  set  himself  to  work  in 
procure  an  appropriation  for  one  in  Haverhill.  It  i- 
due  to  his  etlbrts  alone  that  the  Senate  has  twiir 
passed  a  bill  with  an  appropriation  for  this  object, 
thus  accomplishing  what  will  be  of  value  when  cir- 
cumstances are  finally  favorable.  Noticing  his  effi- 
ciency, which  indeed  could  not  be  well  hidden,  the 
Republicans  of  Haverhill  made  a  spirited  effort  to  se- 
cure Mr.  Blunt's  nomination  to  Congress  in  1884.  In 
it  they  were  much  aided  by  his  personal  popularity 
with  all  cla-sses  and  in  all  parties.  He  received  the 
hearty  and  united  support  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  district,  but  was  defeated.  Colonel  Stone,  of  New- 
buryport,  who  had  held  the  position  for  two  terms, 
securing  the  nomination  by  two  majority.  In  1886  a 
more  determined  effort  was  made,  and  his  own  city 
and  the  adjoining  and  outlying  towns  sent  an  un. 
divided  and  earnest  delegation  in  his  behalf  to  the 
convention.  General  William  Cogswell,  of  Salem,  was 
the  principal  opposing  candidate,  and  after  a  contest 
lasting  from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  without  intermission^ 
obtained  the  nomination  on  the  twenty-seventh  ballot 
by  one  majority.  A  gallant  and  satisfactory  struggle 
had  been  made  bv  Mr.  Blunt's  friends,  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  tlie  fact  tliat  he  refrained  from  taking 
a  personal  part  in  the  contest,  owing  to  oliicial  (hitics, 
tlie  result  would  have  doubtless  been  dillerent.  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Jilunt  to  also  add  that  on  both  these  occa- 
sions he  acquiesced  in  the  result  witli  admirable  good 
spirit,  and  supported  and  eliiciently  aideil  in  the 
election  of  both  Colonel  Stone  and  (Jeneral  Cogswell. 
Mr.  Blunt  is  yet  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood.  He 
is  an  excellent  man  (d' business,  and  he  has  acquitted 
himself  admirably  in  every  position,  ])ul)lic  or  private, 
in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

With  his  experience  of  life  and  affairs,  he  seems  to 
have  still  before  him  a  long  and  useful  career.  So 
far  as  liis  political  prospcct.s  are  concerned,  it  is  mod- 
erate to  say  that  in  every  contest  in  which  he  has 
been  directly  or  iiulirectly  engaged  lie  has  developed 
great  personal  strength  ;  that  such  defeats  as  he  has 
sustained  were  but  the  fortunes  of  honorable  warfare, 
involving  no  personal  di.scredit,  and  in  no  way  di- 
minishing his  personal  popularity.  His  wounds  are 
but  the  scars  of  chivalrous  vvarfiire,  and  he  is  ready  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  may  sec  fit  in  the  future. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Kennehunkport  Seashore  Company,  which 
owns  some  si.K  hundred  acres  of  valuable  property  at 
Cape  Arundel,  Me.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Blunt  is  pub- 
lic-s])irited  and  liberal.  In  conduct  and  speech  he  is 
prudent.  His  convictions  are  strong  and  his  opinions 
are  tenaciously  held,  but  not  so  ex|)re.ssed  as  to  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  wound  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  social  life  he  is  genial,  generous  and  hospitable.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  trite  to  say  that  he  is  a  kind  and 
considerate  husband  and  father.  Mr.  Blunt  is  mar- 
ried, his  accomplished  wife  being  Harriet  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Harriman.  He  has  two  children, — 
Kate  M.  and  Florence  T. 

The  strongest  traits  in  Jlr.  Blunt's  character,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  are  his  reliability  and  fidelity. 
His  is  stanch  and  loyal.  With  his  word  goes  his 
heart.  Iti  his  self-sacrificing  friendship  he  grants 
favors  with  a  heartiness  that  doubles  their  value.  No 
success  can  attend  him,  and  no  honors  can  be  award- 
ed to  him,  which  will  not  be  matters  of  sincere  rejoic- 
ing to  hosts  of  attached  friends. 


ALDEN   POTTER  .lAQUER. 

Alden  Potter  Jaques,  who,  for  the  past  twentv-five 
years,  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  successful 
business  men  of  Haverhill,  was  a  native  of  Bowdoin, 
Jlaine,  and  sprang  from  an  ancestry  of  sturdy 
yeomanry.  In  the  colonial  days  of  this  country, 
three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  .faques,  emigrated  from 
France  to  America  and  located  in  Newbury.  One 
of  the  trio  afterwards  removed  to  Harpswell,  Maine, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  place,  where 
he  became  a  large  real  estate  owner.  For  several 
years  he  was  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  followed 
the  -sea,  and  finally  found  his  grave  in  the  ocean. 
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Isaac,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Ja(iues,  grandfather  of 
Alden  Potter,  removed  to  Bowdoin,  where  heaccumu- 
lated  a  large  property,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
inlluential  citizen.  He  was  the  father  of  three  sons 
and  one  (laughter.  StaflTord,  one  of  the  sons,  married 
Harriet  1 'otter,  and  to  them  were  born  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Alden  P.,  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  was 
born  March  4,  ]S'-i'>.  His  younger  days  wore  spent 
on  the  homestead  farm,  and  during  the  three  winter 
months  of  each  year  ol  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  His 
father,  being  a  contractor  and  builder,  was  absent 
from  home  a  large  part  ot  the  time,  leaving  his  farm 
in  charge  of  his  eldest  son  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  conduct  the  place,  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  his  ambition  led  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
world.  Being  quite  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools,  he 
readily  obtained  a  situation  as  a  ship-joiner  in 
Richmond,  Me.  He  continued  to  follow  that  trade 
until  the  financial  crash  of  18.>7,  when,  ship-building 
having  become  a  poor  business,  he  engaged  in  house 
carpentering. 

In  18.'>8,  JMr.  .Taijues  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
John  Car,  of  Bowdoin,  Me.,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
life  until  she  was  called  home,  in  186.>.  This  was  his 
first,  great  sorrow.  In  1871  he  married  iliss  Marci 
L.,  daughter  of  Leonard  K.  Avery,  of  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.;  to  them  hasbeeu  born  oneson,  Walter  H.  Jaques. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Jaques'  first  marriage  he  purchased  a 
farm,  on  which  he  lived  but  one  year,  and  in  18.5;(> 
being  desirous  of  a  more  active  life,  he  removed  to 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  again  engaged  in  carpen- 
tering, and,  being  a  skillful  workman,  found  constant 
employment  in  doing  the  finer  kinds  of  finishing.  His 
last  work  at  this   trade  was  done  on  City  Hall,  in 

18112. 

The  shoe  industry,  being  the  chief  business  of  the 
place,  presented  greater  inducements  and  more  re- 
munerative wages  ;  he  therefore  turned  his  attention 
to  that,  and,  aided  by  his  natural  mechanical  skill,  he 
soon  found  an  opening,  and  for  a  time  he  worked  at 
the  shoe  bench  until  he  engaged  in  shoe  manufactur- 
ing in  1802,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Uandall  A.  Potter,  the  name  of  the 
firm  being  Potter  &  .laques. 

In  1S70,  Mr.  Jaijues,  in  company  with  John  B. 
Nichols,  purchased  the  large  wooden  building  then 
standing  on  Washington  Street,  and  known  as  the 
Cofiin  Block,  also  the  Whipple  House  adjoining.  In 
this  building,  in  1873,  Mr.  Jaques  inaugurated  an 
enterprise  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  rev- 
olutionize the  shoe  industry  in  Haverhill,  viz.:  the 
application  of  steam-power  to  machinery  for  making 
shoes.  At  first  this  innovation  was  regarded  by  some 
as  impracticable,  but  the  advantage  those  who 
adopted  it  soon  gained  over  their  neighbors  led 
to  the  general  adoption  of  this  force,  and  the  erection 
of  other  engines  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  section  of 
the  city,  so  that  now  the  business  that  was  at  onetime 
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scattered  throughout  the  place  is  centralized  and  re- 
duced to  a  system. 

'  To  Mr.  Jaques  also  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  succeed  in  making  shoe?  in  what  is  known  as  a 
string-shop.  In  this  he  was  also  followed  by  others, 
until  now  ne.trly  every  manufacturer  has  adopted  this 
method.  Mr.  Jaques  continued  in  the  shoe  busine.ss 
until  the  great  conflagration  in  February,  1S82,  swept 
away  his  factory  and  other  buildings  in  which  he  was 
interested.  This  destruction  of  his  property  only 
tended  to  stimulate  him  to  erect  more  substantial 
buildings  in  place  of  his  old  ones,  and  to  interest  him 
more  extensively  in  real  estate  and  other  enterpri.se». 
At  present  Mr.  .laques  is  a  large  share-owner  in,  and 
treasurer  of,  the  Eastern  Cattle  Company,  of  Haver- 
hill, which  has  an  extensive  and  well-stocked  ranch 
at  Deer  Trail,  Col. 

While  he  has  been  an  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness man,  Mr.  Jaques  has  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  iState  where  he  re- 
sides. His  fellow-citizens,  realizing  his  talents  and 
ability,  have  honored  him  by  placing  him  in  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

He  has  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
School  Board,  and  in  'So  and  '86  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  that  board  was  on 
several  important  committees. 

In  the  fall  of  18SG,  Mr.  Jaques  was  elected  one  of 
the  representatives  from  Haverhill  to  the  General 
Court,  where  he  was  a  faithful  public  servant,  and 
was  honored  by  being  assigned  to  the  special  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  Commonwealth  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. November,  1887,  Mr.  Jaques  was  re-elected  to 
the  General  Court. 

Mr.  Jaques  has  long  been  a  member  of  Haverhill 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  ;  Saggahew  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  Mutual  Relief  Lodge,  I.  O.  of 
0.  F. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  :  "Secst  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men." 


AMOS  W.  DOWNING. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  different  in- 
dividuals are  often  as  strongly  marked  as  is  their  i)er- 
sonal  appearance.  Each  man  exhibits  a  group  of 
distinctive  traits  belonging  to  the  mind  or  the  heart, 
which,  whether  they  are  the  offspring  of  some  natural 
tendency  or  the  result  of  education,  enables  him  to 
perform  his  part  with  greater  effect  in  a  particular 
circle  of  action.    Early  in   life  the  subject  of  this 


sketch  gave  promise  of  unusual  achievement  along 
the  line  of  human  endeavor.  He  was  born  in  Mid- 
dleton,  N.  H.,  March  .31,  1838,  and  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  H.  and  Eliza  D.  Downing.  Though  tenderly 
attached  to  his  home,  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
enterprise  led  him  to  leave  it  and  strike  out  for  him- 
self at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  learned  the  shoe- 
maker's trade,  which  he  followed  steadily  till  his 
twentieth  year.  The  horizon  of  the  shoe-shop  became 
too  contracted  for  the  activity  of  his  brain,  and  he 
began  to  desire  a  broader  field  and  bolder  ventures. 
Just  then  the  store-keeper  of  the  town  proposed  to 
sell  out,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Downing.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  had  neither  capital  nor  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  But  the  price  was  agreed  on, 
his  note  was  accepted,  and  he.  left  the  shoe-bench  and 
became  proprietor  of  the  store.  At  once  he  mastered 
the  new  situation.  He  visited  Boston,  selected  his 
supply-merchants,  obtained  the  credit  he  sought  with- 
out reference,  and  did  a  successful  business  there  for 
four  years,  when,  in  1864,  he  sold  out  his  store,  re- 
moved to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  established  himself  in 
a  first-class  grocery  business.  His  movements  and 
methods,  though  a  stranger,  at  once  inspired  confi- 
dence and  won  a  liberal  patronage.  But  he  desired 
a  broader  sphere  of  enterprise,  and  one  less  occupied 
in  that  flourishing  city,  and  commenced  the  leather 
business  in  the  winter  of  1867-68.  For  ten  years  his 
operations  were  limited  to  the  retail  trade,  and  weTe 
gradually  extended.  He  then  united  with  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  connecting  himself  with 
the  old  and  reliable  house  of  B.  F.  Thompson  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  is  now  an  active  partner.  He 
is  also  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Down- 
ing &  Co.,  having  places  of  business  in  both  Haver- 
hill and  Bo.ston,  and  who  do  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco. 

Mr.  Downing's  remarkable  success  cannot  be  traced 
to  inherited  wealth,  social  position,  the  culture  of  the 
schools  or  to  special  training  for  the  occupations 
which  he  has  successively  pursued.  His  powers  were 
drawn  out  and  stimulated  by  favorable  circumstances, 
and  he  has  achieved  large  measure  of  success  in  each  of 
his  varied  undertakings.  His  insight  into  men  and 
affairs  is  extraordinary.  His  habits  and  manner  of 
life  are  pure  and  simple.  His  sympathies  are  broad 
and  generous.  That' he  has  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-cit'zens  is  evident  from  the  num-- 
erous  responsible  trusLs,  both  private  and  public,  both 
financial  and  religious,  which  have  been  committed 
to  him. 

In  1859  Mr.  Downing  married  Susan  A.,  daughter 
of  Captain  Robert  and  Ann  D.  Grace,  and  she  has 
been  a  true  helpmeet  to  him  in  all  the  varied  experi- 
ences through  which  their  lives  have  run. 
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CHAPTER     C  L  X  V 

HRAOFOIID. 

BY   JOHN   li     I).   COGSWELL. 


.Ur.  Il„g.-rt-  Rowleii  niiiliili.m—lle-.ntrce.^imi!  IiulnsI,  Us  nf  :!u  Toun. 

The  Kast  Parish  of  Brailf'ord  w;us  incorporated  aa 
a  town  by  tlie  name  of  (irovelaiid,  Mareli  8,  iSM. 
A  part  of  Boxford,  iiielndin>;  more  tlian  three-fourths 
of  Johnson's  Pond,  was  annexed  to  (iroveland,  March 
21,  1856.  The  history  of  Groveland  lias  been  writ- 
ten for  these  volumes  by  a  highly  competent  gentle- 
man, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in  this 
sketch,  other  than  as  connected  with  the  old  town  of 
Bradford. 

The  principal  original  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Bradford  have  been  made  by  two  clergymen.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  the  East  Parish ,  and  Rev.  Or. 
John  D.  Kingsbury,  i)resent  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Bradford.  Dr.  Perry,  born  at  Nor- 
ton, ^lass.,  17S;5,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 
East  Parish  Sept.  2S,  1814,  dying  at  Groveland,  Dec. 
KJ,  185^).  Dr.  Perry  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
usefulness,  and  was  early  allied  with  several  reform- 
atory movements,  which  worked  great  changes  in 
society  and  opinion  in  Essex  County.  Dec.  23,  1827, 
in  response  to  a  call  addressed  to  all  those  in  Haver- 
hill and  vicinity  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  he  iiresiiled  over  a  meeting  in  that  (ilace, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  temperance  society, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  delivering  an 
address  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  the  (irst  president 
of  the  Essex  County  .\nti-Slavory  Society,  organized 
June  10,  18;)4,  of  which  John  G.  W'hittier  was  cor- 
responding secretary. 

On  Forefathers'  Day,  1820,  he  delivered  at  Kast 
Bradford  an  historical  discourse  containing  a  liislory 
of  tlie  town,  wliich  was  luiblished  in  1821,  at  Haver- 
hill, and  rei)rinted  in  1872.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
its  industries  and  churches,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  he  had  gjithered  from  trailition.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury's "Memorial  History  "  was  prepared  for  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  First  Chiircii  in  Brad- 
ford, Dec.  27,  1882.  This  history  exhibits  the  result 
of  wide  reading  and  abundant  research,  displayed  in 
a  vivid  and  pictures(|ue  manner.  All  subse(|uent  in- 
vestigators must  be  <leeply  indebted  to  these  two  pro- 
ductions. The  writer  of  this  imperfect  compilation, 
hastens  to  acknowledge  his  unlimited  obligations  to 
both. 

No  one  can  read  the  early  history  of  10<sex  Coun- 
ty, without  realizing  how  much  the  ministers  had  to 
do  with  shaping  the  settlements  and  controlling  the 


conduct  of  the  i>ioneers.  The  first  projector  of  the 
Haverhill  plantation  was  Rev.  Natlianiel  Ward,  of 
Ijiswich  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  first  known  by  his  name. 
In  a  similar  way,  another  clergyman  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  original  terri- 
tory of  Bradford  by  Englishmen. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  born  in  Haverhill,  England, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  in 
l(>.'57-38,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ward,  who,  retiring  from  the 
active  ministry  there,  yet  remained  .some  years  longer, 
preparing  the  famous  "  Body  of  liiberties,"  and 
scheming  about  new  and  large  plantations.  Perry  tells 
us  that  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  fall  of  ll');{8,  and  fixed  himselfat  Rowley, 
which  originally  included  Bradford,  was  influenced 
in  doing  so  by  a  desire  ol' being  near  and  enjoying 
the  society  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich. 

Ezekiel  Rogers  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans. 
Born  at  Wethersfield,  England,  in  ]')'M,  and  private 
chiiplain  for  a  while,  he  was  twenty  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Rowley,  in  memory  of  which  the  new  plan- 
tation in  Massachusetts  was  doubtless  named — as  John 
Smith  had  before  anticipated  would  often  be  the 
case — "  in  memory  of  their  old."  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  man  and  a  forceful,  if  not  a  wilful. 
In  ltJ4.3  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in  wdiich  he 
maintained  that  the  same  person  should  not  hold  the 
office  of  (iovernor  for  two  successive  years.  This  was 
Democratic  doctrine,  at  a  nioiuent  when  there  was  a 
certain  leaning  towards  cstablisliing  the  magistracy 
for  life,  of  which  Winthrop  said  "  he  was  no  more  in 
love  with  the  honor  or  power  of  it  than  with  an  old  frieze 
coat  in  a  summer's  day."  "  ft  is  a  good  observation," 
wrote  Eliot,  "and  has  been  often  repeated,  that  the 
election  sernu)n  is  the  pulse  by  which  we  can  tell  the 
state  of  the  body  politic." 

Mr.  Rogers  had  a  singular  variety  of  alllictions,  in 
his  declining  years.  He  lost  two  wives,  and  the 
third,  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  (piarrelcd  with  his 
successor  and  his  people.  On  the  night  after  his  third 
nuptials  his  house  burned  down,  and  he  lost  his  goods 
and  most  of  his  papers.  The  last  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  historical  los.s.  Then  he  disabled  his  right 
arm  by  falling  from  his  horse,  and  had  to  learn  iiow  to 
write  with  his  left.  But  thanks,  probably,  to  his 
land  ojierations,  he  left  considerable  property,  of 
which  II;irvard  College  had  the  largest  benefit.  To 
his  friend.  Rev.  Zachariali  Symmes,  of  Charlestown, 
(father  of  the  first  minister  of  Bradford),  he  wrote  :  "  I 
am  hastening  home.  Oh,  good  brother,  I  thank  God 
I  am  near  home,  and  you,  too,  are  not  far  oil."  The 
masterful  old  man  had  no  doubt  about  his  future. 
"  We  shall  sit  next  the  martyrs  and  confessors."  And 
so  when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  he  gave  vent  once 
more  to  his  cherished  dislikes,  among  other  things 
"of  all  the  base  opinions  of  Anabaptists  and  Antino- 
mians,  and  all  other  Phrenetics,  dolays  of  the  times." 
He  died  in  IfitiO,  but,  curiously  enough,  his  scorn  of 
sectaries,   seems    to  have  been    largely   participated 
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in,  in  this  old  parish  of  Bradford,  all  the  way  down 
through  the  centuries. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  accompanied  to  America  Ijy  about 
twenty  families  from  Yorkshire,  but  immigration 
was  very  large  at  that  time,  and,  as  he  was  probably 
a  magnetic  as  well  as  energetic  person,  his  company 
had  much  increa.sed  by  the  time  his  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  he  took  at  lea-st  sixty  families  to 
Rowley.  There,  for  a  few  years,  lands  were  culti- 
vated in  common,  but  that  arrangement  has  never 
comported  long  with  the  genius  of  New  England,  and, 
before  a  great  while,  there  was  an  allotment  in  sev- 
eralty. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  village  in  America  so  little 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  time  as  Rowley.  There  are 
the  two  or  three  streets  upon  which  the  exiles  settled 
themselves, — Wethersfield,  in  recollection  of  the  pas- 
tor's birth-place,  and  Bradford,  to  preserve  the  name 
of  the  substantial  town  in  the  West  Riding  in  York- 
shire, from  which  others  of  them  had  come.  These 
people  were  farmers,  smiths  and  weavers.  They  soon 
reverted  to  their  English  ways,  had  great  store  of  hemp 
and  flax,  built  a  fulling-mill  and  made  cloth. 

Rowley  was  incorporated  September  4,  1639,  when 
it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  that  "  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel  Rogers'  plantation  be  called  Rowley."  May  13, 
1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  "  that  Row- 
ley bounds  is  to  be  eight  miles  from  their  meeting- 
house in  a  straight  line  ( westerly  ) ;  and  then  a  cross 
line  diameter  from  Ipswich  Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ry ver 
when  it  doth  not  prejudice  any  former  grant."  In 
October  of  the  same  year  the  court  ordered  "  that  the 
neck  of  land  on  Merrimack,  near  Corehitawick,  be 
added  to  Rowley." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  original  amicable  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  settlement  of  Rowley  was  to 
intervene  with  loving  neighborship,  between  Ipswich 
and  Newbury.  But  before  long  there  was  friction. 
In  1640.  "  Mr.  Ward's  Plantation,"  at  Pentuoket  or 
Haverhill,  was  settled  upon.  But  now  the  people  of 
Rowley,  under  their  strong  leader — what  one  of  the 
Essex  County  historical  writers  whimsically  calls 
"  The  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers'  Company  " — was  eager  to 
stretch  from  the  seashore  to  the  Merrimack.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life — about  fifty.  He 
had  traveled  all  through  the  promised  land,  and  he 
earnestly  desired  t-o  be  added  to  the  Rowley  domain 
what  is  now  i5radford  Neck,  and  Head's  Hill,  with 
other  lands,  which  he  claimed  were  intended  lor  Row- 
ley, but  had  been  iissigned  to  Andover  instead,  by  mis- 
take or  wrong.  When  he  demanded  its  restitution  of 
the  General  Court  and  was  refused,  he  retired  in  high 
dudgeon,  threatening  to  appeal  to  the  elders.  The  "El- 
ders" were,  as  a  learned  Congregationalist  minister  has 
written,  "in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  taken  into 
express  partnership  with  the  civil  power,  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  exalt  the  sway  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  ;  and  which  on  the  one  hand  made  it  easy 
for  tliem  to  realize,  and  easier  on  the  other  hand   for 


them  to  attempt  great  things,  in  the  way  of  public  in- 
fluence." No  wonder  they  were  rather  topping  in 
their  manner. 

Still,  Mr.  Rogers  afterwards  apologized  for  his 
heat ;  but  he  had  his  desire,  the  court  giving 
way  before  his  resolute  demand.  "A  stranger," 
says  Mr.  Kingsbury,  "psissing  through  Rowley,  aski  1 
him  in  the  style  of  Puritan  speech,  are  you  the  man 
that  serves  here  ?  "  "  Serves  !  I  am  the  man  that  mtix 
here." 

Mr.  Herbert  I.  Ordway,  a  zealous  antiquarian  of 
Bradford,  upon  the  two  hundredth  church  anniver- 
sary, read  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the 
clerical  promoters  of  plantations,  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  interesting  glimpses.  Nathan- 
iel Ward,  whose  somewhat  greedy  letters  about  Pen- 
tucket  (Haverhill)  may  be  perused  in  the  present 
volume,  nevertheless  writes  Governor  Wiothrop  in 
this  tone  of  studied  moderation  : 

"  Our  neighbour  towns  are  much  greiued  to  see  the  lauish  liberality 
of  the  Court  in  giving  away  the  countrye.  Some  honest  men  of  our 
towne  affirnie  tliat  in  their  knowledge  there  are  G8  towns  in  England 
within  as  little  compasse  as  the  bounds  of  Ipswich  :  I  knowe  neere  40 
where  I  dwelt :  Rowly  is  larger  than  Ipswich,  9  or  10  miles  longo  & 
will  have  other  plantations  within  it,  tributaries  to  it,  &  intend,  as  we 
heare,  to  stretch  their  wings  much  further  yet,  will  spoile  &  Qutchic- 
qute  vtterly,  if  not  Pentucket.     We  earnestly  pray  you  to  prevent  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rogers  writes  the  Governor: 

"Sir,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  a  newo  trouble  to  vs  :  though  the 
Court  doe  giue  vs  but  three  miles  of  the  eight,  that  we  go  into  tlie  coun- 
try, yet  we  heare  that  some  woulde  take  somewhat  of  from  that.  It 
eeemeth  they  tliinke  vs  very  vnworthy  neighbours." 

Lastly,  in  another  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
Mr.  Rogers  falls  back  upon  another  line  of  consider- 
ation, with  which  Mr.  Ward  was  also  familiar: 

"  You  best  know  how  oft  we  expressed  ourselves  &  how  plainly,  con- 
cerning our  desired  bounds,  as  Ipsw.  Riuer  &  Merimack  :  without  which 
we  woulde  vpon  no  termes  accept  of  a  plantation  here.  Ipswich  men 
desiring  our  neighbourhood  coulde  shewe  vs  little  dcsireable  here 
(e-xcept  we  purchased  it  at  a  deare  rate),  but  the  name  of  Merimack   & 

some  considerable  places  there,  as  a  neck  of  laud  &  the  like 

whereupon  I  wrote  many  letters  to  my  friends  in  England,  wherein  I 
toldo  them  precisely  our  bounds  ;  A  tlie  sound  of  Merimack  we  made 
not  a  little  vse  of." 

These  were  both  good  men  and  famous  ministers, 
such  as  Cotton  Mather  loved  to  eulogize  in  the  "  Mag- 
nalia,"  but  they  went  about  to  enlarge  the  kingdom, 
much  as  modern  lobbyists  are  accustomed  to  proceed. 
Eventually  Mr.  Rogers  got  his  way. 

Ancient  Rowley  included  the  present  Georgetown, 
Boxford,  a  part  of  Middleton,  Groveland  and  Brad- 
ford. 

Bo.xford  was  known  originally  as  "Rowley  Vil- 
lage." That  part  of  Rowley  which  is  now  Bradford 
was  first  the  "  Merrimac  Lands,"  then  Merrimac ; 
sometimes,  also,  "  Rowley  Village  by  the  Merrimac." 
Georgetown  used  to  be  called  New  Rowley.  And 
thus  Mr.  Rogers'  great  plantation  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
fulness  of  time. 

Finally,  two  individual  allotments  of  land  were 
made  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  himself   and   to   the   Rev. 
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Samuel  Pliillips,  his  colleajiue.  They  were  of  three 
hundred  acres  respeetively ;  biith  tracts  were  in  that 
part  of  Bradford  which  is  now  (iroveland.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' tract  was  east  of  .Johnson's  Creek,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Rogers',  which  extended 
to  the  river.  Twenty  acres  of  meadow  were  also  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  twenty-live  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  Jeremie's  Jleadow.  For  a  few  years  the  Rowley 
settlers  had  enough  to  oct'upy  them  in  the  original 
village  by  the  brook-side.  Hut  when  the  village 
lands  had  been  divided  and  the  (lopnlation  of  the 
town  began  to  increase,  there  were  some  more  adven- 
turous who  began  to  think  of  u;ilizing  the  Merrimac 
lands.  Besides,  Pentucket  or  Haverhill  had  now 
been  settled  some  years.  It  was  a  prosperous,  and 
hitherto  peaceful  village,  not  yet  alarmed  by  the 
Indian  war-whoop.  Some  of  the  original  inhabitants 
were  of  Newbury,  but  others  had  been  of  Ipswich. 
There  were  occasions  to  pass  to  and  fro,  and  doubtless 
some  halted  on  the  route  and  entered  Rowley  Village 
by  the  way  of  Bradford  Street  to  e.Kchango  greetings. 
Thus  the  Rowley  men  would  hear  of  the  i)rogress  of 
Haverhill,  of  the  new  meeting-house  "on  the  lower 
knowle,"  in  the  "Mill-Lot,''  with  its  lofty  protecting 
stockade  of  smooth  poles,  si.\teen  feet  high,  of  the 
excellent  ministrations  of  Pastor  Ward.  fn  1(147 
the  town  had  been  presented  for  not  having  a  ferry, 
and  the  ne.xt  vear  Thomas  Hale  was  apjjointed  to 
keep  it,  charging  "one  jienny  for  a  passenger,  two 
pence  for  eattel  under  two  years  old,  and  lour  pence 
for  such  as  were  over  that  age."  This  has  ever  since 
been  the  "old  ferry-way,"  a  Utile  east  of  the  foot  of 
Kent  Street.  The  Haverhill  jieople  had  crosscil  at 
that  |)oint  from  the  beginning.  But  <loulitless  they 
were  eager  to  have  neighbors  upon  the  -south.  Thus 
the  long  wilderness  [)athway  would  seem  less  wild 
and  tedious.  In  the  same  year  (l(i47)  John  Osgood 
and  Thomas  Hale  were  appointed  to  "  lay  out  tiie 
way  from  Andiverto  HaverelT'-  -of  course  over  Mer- 
rimiic  lan<ls.  In  short,  the  time  seemed  to  have  fully 
come  for  au  occupation,  at  least  in  a  pitstor.il  way. 
Accordingly  it  was  determined  that  cattle  should  be 
pastured  near  the  river,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
by  whidi  the  town  allowed  special  privileges  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  serve  it  as  herdsmen.  The  orig- 
inal agreement  was  made  in  ](>49  to  continue  seven 
years,  but  there  was  .some  misunderstanding  about  it, 
and  in  16o2  the  committee  were  directed  to  renew  it, 
without,  however,  enlarging  the  original  term  of  the 
contract.  The  town's  committee  were  Matthew  Boyes 
and  Francis  Parrott,  who  were  associaleil  with  the 
selectmen,  Richard  Swan,  William  Stickney,  William 
Hobson,  Samuel  Brocklebank  and  William  Tenney — 
names  afterwards  familiar  in  the  history  of  Bradford. 
The  affair  was  evidently  regarded  as  important.  So 
it  was,  and  especially  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
It  shows  who  were  the  pioneers  and  with  what  views 
and  inducements  tliey  came.  Following  is  the  agree- 
ment : 


"  linlirimiK,  timt  the  Tnwii  nf  Rowli.y  tmtli  cniiie.'il  to  tlio  dnld 
lirtbcTt  Uasflliiie,  .lohn  Hiisvlliii..  iiii.l  Williiuii  VVIIiIl.,  e;i<:li  of  llieiii  40 
acres  of  upland,  to  be  laid  out  to  Iheiii  jw  convenient  u.s  may  W*  wilhuut 
the  Kiuat  pi-.-juilico  of  llie  town. 

"■Jtl.  Tliesald  t.nvn  of  Hovvley  hall,  planted  to  llio  aforcMid  parties, 
each  of  thcin,  to  liavo  commons  for  Jii  bead  of  catll..,  which  sai.l  com- 
moiia  Ihoy  shall  have  liherly  to  fence  in,  wh<dly  or  in  |iart,  iis  they  Beo 
cause.  Provided,  that  the  town  of  Kowley  doth  declare  that  thay  did 
restrain  them  from  litu-rty  to  erect  any  more  than  threo  tenements  upon 
any  part  of  the  aforesaiil  upland  or  commons. 

■•:id.  The  town  hath  granted  to  each  n(  them  2(1  acres  of  meadow 
and  which  meadow  and  upland  shall  he  laid  out  t.i  them  when  they 
claim  it,  unless  smue  Provi.leuve  of  (;od  shall  hinder. 

'■  Itli.  They  have  lihcrty  to  eel,  each  i>f  them,  a  thimsand  of  i'ipe- 
staves  yearly.  r.)r    th<'  space  of  seven  years,      which     years   besan   in 

ii;4'.i. 

".".th.  They  have  liberty  on  the  comui.ins  to  cut  lirinood  for  their 
families  as  also  timber  for  building,  and  for  fencing  in  of  their  ground, 
provideil,  that  they  are  not  to  f.dl  aiiy  fencing  stutf  within  a  .inarter  of 
tt  mile  of  the  jja-sture  fence. 

"They  are  to  bo  freed  from  all  towne  charges  for  the  lands,  bouses, 
four  .ixen,  and  si.\  cows  and  four  calves,  each  of  them  such  a  quantity, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  begun  in  lr>4'.l  ;  also  they  have  liberty 

"  For  and  in  consideration  of  all  the  aforesaiil  privileges,  granted  by 
the  town  of  Ii(jwley  to  the  aforesaid  Hobert,  .I.din,  and  William,  and 
tlu-ir  heirs  and  assigns,  they  have  covenanted  with  the  same  towne,  for 
themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  sufficiently  to  look  to  the  lier<l  of 
cattle,  that  the  towne  of  Kowley  shall  put  into  the  pasture  during  the 
time  of  seven  yeara.  Proviiled  tin-  latlle  be  two  years  old  and  upward. 
I'rovidisl,  also,  the  town  shall  give  tbem '.'s.  by  the  day,  for  so  much 
time  as  they  shall  spend  about  looking  to  said  pasture.'" 

"2d.  The  said  l!ol)crt,  John,  and  William  doth  covenant  with  the 
towne  lo  provide  convenient  diet  and  lodging,  at  dilTerent  luues,  to  any 
that  the  towne  sliall  send  to  keep  any  henl  there." 

These  were  great  privileg.-'s, — i.  c.  to  each,  forty  acres 
of  upbind  and  twenly  acres  of  meadow;  riglitofcom- 
mtinage  to  each  for  twenty  head  of  cattle,  with  liberty 
to  fence  the  same  ;  liberty  for  each  to  build  a  tenement, 
with  licen-e  to  rut  timber  for  Imilding  and  fencing, 
and  to  cut  firewoi.d  for  family  use;  license  for  each 
to  cut  a  thousand  [jijie-staves  yearly,  for  seven  years; 
exemption  from  town  taxes  for  seven  years,  for  lands, 
houses  and  fourteen  head  of  cattle  each,  as  specified; 
and  liberty  to  keep  swine.  In  consideration  of  all 
which,  they  covenanted  to  look  sulhcienlly  to  the 
herd  of  cattle,  of  two  years  and  iipw;irds,  that  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  ibe  town  shall  put  into  the  pasture, 
Hut  for  such  care,  they  were  lo  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  a  day,  acrording  to  time  exjiended. 
And  they  agreed  at  all  times  to  board  any  persons  the 
town  should  see  fit  to  semi  as  herd-keepers.  The  re- 
striction as  to  number  of  tenements,  was  doubtle.'-s 
intended  to  exclude  any  claim  for  allotment  of  addi- 
tional commontige  to  other  tenements. 

The  privilege  of  cutting  one  thousand  pipe-staves 
each,  annually  for  seven  years,  was  a  vttluable  one. 
Pil)e-staves  were  becoming  an  important  article  of 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  The 
town  of  Haverhill  at  times  pa.sscd  special  rates,  allow- 
ing the  householders  to  cut  pipe-staves,  but  not  within 
two  miles  of  the  house-lots. 

.\fler  some  years  William  Wilde  sold  out  his  hinds 
to  the  Haseltines,  and  to  George  Hadley,  and  went  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  died  in  ItilJli.  .John  and  Robert 
Haseltine  were  brothers.    .John  wiis  probably  married 
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liiiss,  sturfTfon,  alewivcs  jitul  oiIkt  lisli  in  tlie  Merri- 
raac  and  its  Iribntnry  walcis,  wliicli,  in  tlif  spring, 
were  taken  larji;ely  in  seines,  h  e<iuld  thin  lie  said, 
"  the  salmon  eaught  here  are  esteemed  tlie  best  of 
any  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  northern  states,  and 
olten  fetch  fripm  seventy-five  eents  to  a  (h)llar  a 
pound  in  the  market  in  Boston.  Thecpiantity  of  fish 
is  at  present  mueli  less  tlian  formerly.''  In  1.SS8  a 
fine  river  shad  or  salmon  is  a  novelty. 

;Mareli  1'8,  ISO.s,  a  young  gentleman  of  Haverhill, 
who  kejit  a  serap-book,  made  this  entry  in  it: 
"Seventeen  liundred  liass  were  caught  at  one  llawl 
in  Jlerrimack  Kiver,  at  the  ferry  way  in  Bradford." 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  neither  the  Fi^h  (.'oinmissions 
nor  societies  for  the  |)roteetion  of  fi>h  and  game, 
will  ever  bring  back  those  days  of  jilcnty. 

For  more  than  a  century  alter  the  settlement  of 
tlie  town  the.  principal  reliance  was  u[>on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  the  eighteenth  centtiry  there 
were  many  large  orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  jdums.  Dr.  Perry,  who,  in  1820,  had  not  yet 
entered  into  the  temperance  movement,  seems  to 
lament  that  there  was  not  so  much  good  "  Arminian 
cider"  made  as  formerly.  This  was  so  called  in 
sportive  allusion  to  the  theological  views  of'  the  first 
pastor  of  the  East  Parish  Church,  Kev.  William 
Balch,  himself  a  noted  raiser  of  fruit. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  traces  of  mineral 
wealth,  as  iron,  coal  and  lead,  were  early  discovered, 
but  they  never  materialized  to  any  useful  extent. 
There  were  chalybeate  springs,  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  peat,  formerly 
considerably  used  for  fuel,  i'rom  17'JO  to  1820  the 
quantity  of  wood  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
and  at  the  latter  date  the  e.xpcriment  of  sowing 
acorns  and  walnuts  for  tree-raising  had  begun.  I'rob- 
ably,  at  the  present  time,  the  (juantily  of  standing 
wood  is  also  increasing,  as  is  the  case  almost  every- 
where in  Essex  County. 

In  1820,  farmers  still  highly  prized  the  .salt  hay 
which  they  brought,  in  the  season,  by  the  livcr  from 
the  marshes  near  the  sea;  and  its  valine  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  land  is  dwelt  upon  by  that  keen 
observer.  Dr.  Perry,  who  takes  occasion  also  to 
recommend  the  use  of  plaster  of  l^aris,  of  which 
David  How,  of  Haverhill,  had  made  such  profitable 
employment,  at  (iidden  Hill,  on  his  great  farm  in 
East  Bradford,  and  elsewhere. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  little  trading 
in  this  town.  There  may  have  been  a  store  in  each  par- 
ish, near  the  respective  meeting-houses,  where  a  few 
indispensable  articles  of  groceries  and  hardware 
could  be  obtained.  Jloses  Parker  is  said  to  have  had 
the  first  store  of  any  importance,  which  was  in  the 
Eiist  Parish.  He  kept  a  great  variety  of  merchandise, 
exchangeable  lor  country  produce,  and  liad  con- 
siderable trade  in  New  Hampshire.  This  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  same  Moses  Parker  who,  for 
some   years   after   1770,  carried   on  successfully  the 


manufacture  of  tol)acco.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
[ircscnt  century  there  were  qnite  a  number  of  stores 
in  the  East  Parish,  where  it  was  po>sible  to  obtain 
upon  ''good  terms"  m<ist  of  the  articles  reipiired 
in  common  life.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Upper  Parish  (now  Bradford)alwayscarricd  their  trade 
largely  to  Haverhill,  where  there  was  from  an  early 
day  considerable  pretension  to  cosmopolitanism,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Emery,  of  Newbury,  in  her 
interesting  "  Keminiscences  of  a  Nonogcnarian." 

Ship-building  was  begun  by  Mr.  John  Atwood,  of 
Boston,  in  1720.     It  is  now  a  lost  art. 

Shnbael  Walker  began  tanning  in  the  Upper  Par- 
ish, soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  But  in 
Dr.  I'erry's  time  that  manufacture  had  concentrated 
itself  in  the  East  Parish,  whence  also  it  has  now  van- 
ished. 

The  manufacture  of  straw,  chaise-making,  cooper- 
ing, the  making  of  chocolate,  brass  and  pcwier 
buckles,  bricks,  sleigh-bells,  twine  and  thread,  and 
various  other  things,  were  attempted  with  greater  or 
le.ss  success  at  difierent  times,  but  were  all  ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

Oreatcr  success  has  attended  the  development  of 
the  valuable  water-power  of  John.son's  Creek,  "  the 
greatest  and,  indeed,  the  <inly  considerable  means  for 
water-W(jrks  in  this  town,  and  it  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  for  this  purpose,  for  on  it  have  stood, 
or  are  now  standing  (1820),  lour  saw-mills,  five  grist- 
mills, three  fulling-mills,  two  bark-mills."  The  first  of 
these  was  a  grist-mill,  set  up  by  ICdward  Carleton,  the 
first  jierson  born  in  Rowley,  or  his  father,  probably 
about  the  year  1G70.  From  that  time  on,  saw  and 
grist-mills  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
The  descendants  of  Rowley,  with  their  Yorkshire 
traditions,  recognized  the  value  of  the  Johnson's 
Creek  power  for  cloth-nuiking.  Dr.  Perry,  with  his 
wonted  practical  sagacity,  adds, — "  I  take  this  op- 
liortunity  to  observe  that  though  much  u.se  is  made 
of  the  water  of  .lohnson's  Creek,  yet  a  much  more 
considerable  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it. 
Several  mills  more  might,  with  jjerfect  conveiuence, 
stand  upon  it."  He  suggests  a  carding-mill  and 
another  saw-mill. 

"Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  sliow  how  enterprising 
individuals  might  get  wealth,  and  the  community  be 
better  served,  by  enlisting  in  their  service,  the  force 
of  this  water,  which  Crod,  in  his  goodness,  causes  to 
flow  down  this  stream  for  the  use  of  men." 

The  excellent  clergyman  did  not  live  to  see  the 
great  development  of  the  water-power  upon  his 
favorite  stream  at  South  Groveland,  by  that  able 
manufacturer,  the  late  Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  was  con- 
nected with  the  East  Parish  by  marriage,  and  may 
have  lieard  the  old  minister  descant  u|)on  the  i>ros- 
pective  value  of  Johnson's  Creek.  He  was  a  man 
who  did  not  need  much  jirodding  in  the  direction  of 
money-making.  He  was  eminently  keen  and  liard- 
headed. 
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Daniel  Hardy,  afterwards  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  began  to 
make  shoes  about  1760.  He  seat  them  to  Ports- 
mouth. Thomas  Savory  and  Nathaniel  Mitchell  af- 
terwards carried  on  the  business  extensively,  sending 
their  shoes  to  the  Southern  States  and  to  the  West 
Indies.  About  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
Moses  Savory  and  Mr.  Gage  entered  upon  the  same 
business,  and  after  that  time  shoemaking  became 
"one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  business 
of  this  town." 

In  1820  Dr.  Perry  could  say:  "  Large  quantities  of 
shoes  are  manufactured  here,  and  sent  to  tbe  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  constantly  employed  in 
this  business,  besides  many  who  employ  the  winter 
in  it,  who,  it  is  supposed,  make  fifty  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  and  boots  yearly." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  brought  lo  light  by 
Mr.  Ordway,  that  when  the  town,  March  3,  1775, 
sympathetically  sent  it.s  contribution,  through  a 
committee  composed  of  Abraham  Parker  and  two 
others,  to  the  sufterers  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  it 
forwarded  "the  small  sum  of  £19  48.  orf.  in  cash, 
together  with  thirty-four  pair  of  shoes." 

In  1792,  Samuel  Tenney,  and  soon  after  Uriah 
Gage,  Timothy  Phillips  and  William  Tenney,  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Bradford. 
Their  markets  were  in  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport 
and  Portland.  They  at  first  carried  their  goods  to 
market  on  horseback.  Shoes  were  largely  sent  to 
Salem,  and  thence  shipped  to  the  South  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  began  to  be  sold  on  commission 
in  Georgetown,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  From 
1815  to  1837  the  shoe  manufacture  of  Bradford  was 
important.  But  after  the  railroad  reached  Haver- 
hill, in  1837,  the  Bradford  nuinufacturers,  before  en- 
terprising and  successful  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  town,  began  to  remove  their  establishments  to 
Haverhill.  In  1876  the  centennial  orator  enumer- 
ated, as  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Haver- 
hill, the  following  residents  of  Bradford  :  L.  Johnson 
&Co.,  A.  L.  Kimball,  John  B.  Farrar,  Warren  Ord- 
way, Alfred  A.  Ordway,  S.  W.  Hopkinson,  Peter  E. 
Pearl  and  John  F.  Merrill. 

In  1882  the  names  of  Montgomery,  Hoyt,  Johnson, 
Ordway,  Webster,  Sawyer,  Farrar,  Kimball,  Day, 
Waldo,  Merrill,  Ford,  Carleton,  Durgin,  Pearl,  Toun 
and  Hopkinson,  were  stated  as  among  those  who  had 
been  or  were  successful  manufacturers  and  resident  in 
Bradford, 

The  free  bridge  between  Haverhill  and  Bradford, 
latterly  the  extension  of  the  Haverhill  and  Grove- 
land  horse  railroad  to  Bradford,  made  it  easy  and 
pleasant  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  do  business 
or  find  employment  in  the  former  town,  whilst  resid- 
ing here.  The  building  of  a  second  bridge  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  of  Bradford  to  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  Haverhill,  somewhat  agitated 
within  a  few  years,  is  probably  only  in  abeyance  at 


the  preselt  time.  Increase  of  population  and  assure^i 
business  would  revive  the  demand  with  increasuil 
force.  The  course  of  things  during  the  last  few  years. 
however,  has  not  been  favorable  to  expensive 
schemes  of  this  character.  The  manufactories  which 
improved  railroad  and  other  facilities  concentrati  d 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  have,  to  a  limited  extent, 
been  dismantled  or  quiescent  during  the  last  few 
seasons,  whilst  goods  have  been  made  in  small  towns 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  Of  cours, 
these  conditions  are  counter  to  all  recognized  aii'l 
familiar  laws  of  trade,  and  can  only  be  accounted  f' r 
by  exceptional  circumstances,  as  labor  disturbam  r- 
or  the  apprehension  of  them.  These  problems  will 
gradually  work  themselves  out,  like  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  interests  and  progress  of  civili/.i  I 
man.  Local  pride  and  attachments,  combined  with 
the  attractions  of  unsurpassed  beauty  of  situati(iii 
and  natural  wholesomeness  of  surroundings,  will,  it 
may  reasonably  be  hoped,  secure  the  continiird 
prosperity  of  these  two  interesting  communities  ,-<■ 
long  living  together  in  substantial  friendship. 

While  the  very  great  advantages  of  Bradford,  as  h 
place  of  residence,  preserve  and  even  augment  i 
population  by  a  healthful  increase,  it  is  not  to  1 
overlooked  that  there  are  also  facilities  conneclLu 
w  ith  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  the  parallel  transportation  system  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  which  are  susceptible  of  great 
expansion  by  the  application  of  business  capital  and 
energy.  On  the  bank,  between  the  railroad  and  the 
river,  are  already  a  large  hat  factory,  an  extensive 
coal  and  lumber  yard,  a  large  and  successful  paper 
mill  and  other  enterprises. 

Whether  the  two  communities,  which  in  1869  and 
1872  could  not  vote  together  "  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,"  will  ever  be  legally  consolidated,  it  were 
quite  useless  to  discuss  in  this  place.  As  Dr.  Kings- 
bury happily  observed  in  reference  to  the  early 
friendship  and  intercourse  between  the  towns :  "  The 
frequent  visits  to  and  fro  have  already  begun  that 
long  friendship  which,  whatever  names  men  may  call 
them  by,  will  make  them  one  forever." 


CHAPTER    CLXVI. 

BRADFORD— {Continued). 

The  Toim  u  Erected— The  Church  it  BuUI. 

In  one  respect,  old  Rowley  village  appears  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  many  other  towns  of 
large  territory  and  lar-otT,  outlying  settlements.  The 
towns,  or  leading  individuals  who  controlled  their  pol- 
icy, loved  power  and  hated  to  relinquish  it.  They 
dreaded  to  be  diminished  in  importance.     For  a  vari- 
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ety  of  reasons,  as  greater  protection,  development  of 
the  country,  increase  of  trade  ami  population,  tlic 
younji  and  adventurous  were  encourajred  to  jro  out 
into  tlie  wilderness,  cui  down  tin-  srreat  Irees  and 
sulidue  the  soil.  If  they  were  successful,  as  of  eourse 
'hey  almost  invariably  were,  they  soon  had  luiim  i(iu> 
young  ])eople  growing  up  around  them.  They  were 
too  far  away  to  go  to  school  or  to  meeting.  'I'he 
mothers  sighed  as  they  remembered  the  privileges  ot 
their  own  youth  in  the  older  seltleincnis  or  in  dear 
olcl  Kngland,  and  saw  their  children  gmwing  uji  in 
ignorance  and  without  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuarv. 
Through  their  inlluence,  anci  the  fathers'  sense  o( 
duty  to  their  children,  there  began  to  be  agitations  in 
the  town-meetings  for  the  setting  off  of  parishes  and 
tlie  building  of  new  meeting-houses.  Hut  the  ontlv- 
ing  settler^  were  scattered  and  could  not  conicniratc 
their  intiuence.  The  residents  of  the  eenlral  portion 
of  the  town,  who  knew  each  other  well,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  working  together,  almost  always  came  oil 
victorious,  and  sent  them  hnme  •liscondiled,  year  altei 
year. 

Thus  discontents  were  roused,  and  heart-burning- 
fo-tered.  The  only  remedy  was  repeated  trial,  or  an 
appeal  to  the  (Jeneral  Court.  That  was  expensive, 
and,  to  the  rude,  simple  pioneers,  seemed  likcstarling 
tor  another  world,  Nobody  in  the  remnte  district:- 
was  likely  to  know  much  about  public  business,  oi 
have  any  great  aptness  for  transacting  it.  Resides, 
there  wa.s  no  opportunity  to  learn  how.  The  villag( 
nuignate,  very  likely  a  well-to-do  trader,  monop- 
olized the  otiices.  He  was  accustomed  to  visiting  the 
shire-town — the  capital.  Ife  could  "  atford ''  to  go. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  woodsmen  learned  thecrafi 
of  the  villagers  and  beat  tlient  with  their  own  weapon.- 
— by  union,  combination  or  log-rolling.  This  was  the 
case  at  Haverhill.  The  i)arishes  combined  were  too 
.strong  for  the  central  village,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
trade,  and  array  of  professional  men.  j 

l>u(  in  Rowdev  (drl   town  there  was   not   so  much  ol  ' 
this  selhshnegs  ami    love  of  (lOwer  exhibited  as   in 
many  other  towns.     Thus  we  read   that  in   ICiilil  the 
town  voted  that   the  inhabitants  of  Rowdey  village — 
r.oxford — shall   pay  taxes  like  the  other  freemen,  liut  i 
may  ajiply  them,  first  to  village  expenses,  and  next 
to  improve  the  ininister's  farm.  Similar  kindness  was  ; 
extended  towards  the  dwellers  on  the  Merrimac  lan<ls. 
Thus,  when  they  went  to  the  (iencral  Court  in  KIdS, 
to  talk  about  being  set  up  as  a  separate  town,  inste.-iil 
of  Ijeiiig confronted  by  fierce  and  relentless  opposiiinn, 
they   were  treated  in  a  kind  and  considerate  manner, 
with  encouragement  : 


againKi    lliivurhill,    the   Con 
thp  town  (»f  Rowh'y'gpranI 


r  Mil-  inh;.l.ilant<.  of  Rowlcv,  liMiic  ovcl 
liHviiij^  roiiMi(leri-rl  tho  petition,  puniscd 
the  |»-litionere.  hear.1  Iiowloy'»  cle|ilil.v, 
anil  iilao  considerins  a  urieinj;  spin  lioiii  Huwloy,  with  what  flK  hath 
liteTi  presented  in  tho  case  doe  lincl  that  Ihure  is  liherl.v  glanted  to  tlie 
petitiom-ra  hv  the  town  of  Howlev  to  provi.le  llieniselves  of  a  minister 
and  also  an  intent  to  release  tlieni  from  their  township  when  they  are 
ncrordliiKly  provided,  a!id    therefore   see    not    hnt    thiseonrt  mav  ttrant 


their  petition  to  be  a  township  provi.ied  they  dw  geit  and  setle  an  aide 
and  orthodox  minister  and  rontinne  to  in.i.vntei^ne  hitii  or  else  to  re. 
Miain  to  Rowley  as  formerly. '■ 

The  providing  a  suil.ible  minister  and  making  pro- 
vision to  supjiort  him  wtts,  in  the  I'nriltin  polity,  a 
condition  precedent  U>  ihe  erect  inn  .■!  .1  iitirish  or  the 
incorporation  of  a  town.  Nut  diily  to  prepare  thus 
for  the  spiritual  needs  r,f  tlie  peuple,  anil  so  to  for- 
ward one  of  the  capittil  ends  fur  which  1  he  ionnders 
Itail  Ibrsaken  the  latid  and  Chitrcli  of  Ijigland.  but 
also  because  1  he  accomplishing  of  1  hese  things  len.led 
towards  sttibilily  and  peniiaiieticc  in  the  commiinily. 
Whatever  faith  he  isoforof  no  laith.the  wise  statesman 
will  tilways  recognize  thai  the  idiinches.  with  their 
organization  and  their  work,  tire,  in  :i  land  like  ours, 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  I  he  Stale. 

Provision  h:id  tilif.idy  been  made  by  .■intici])ation 
on  the'  Ltitids."  lor  t  hi' commem-eriient  of  this  great 
work.  We  h.-ivc  seen  that  the  (lerictil  pioneer  of 
Bradford,  Mr.  Itogers,  wtts  .1  uarm  iVien.l  of  Minister 
/echariah  Symmes,  of  Charlestown.  .Mr.  Kogers  had 
just  ptissed  to  the  extilted  scathe  had  assigned  him- 
self; but  doubtless  he  had  been  tilrcady  cnn.^ulted  as 
to  the  oi-ganizalion  of  the  new  chiircli  and  had  pointed 
out  the  .soti  of  his  old  friend,  Just  now  eligible. 

The  elder  Syiiitnes,  himself  the  son  of  a  mitiister, 
wtis  born  at  Canterbury,  J-aigland,  in  lo'.i',).  He  came 
to  New  Knghmil  in  Itl.M,  in  tlie  stime  shiji  with  Ann 
Hulchinson,  and  died  ill  Chatlestown  in  ](>7i).  His 
son,  Zechariiih,  born  at  Charlestown  in  1037,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  the  first  scholar  of  his  chiss,  in  Rio?. 
He  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the  college.  lie  had 
prc.icheil  at  Uehoboth  d'awtuckel)  from  ICr.l  to  Kit)!!, 
and  came  to  Rradfonl  (..  pretodi  in  llKiT.  He  was 
thus  thirty  yetirs  of  age,  jtiiil  must  have  lieen  in  the 
mtiturity  of  his  powers. 

The  father  had  been  a  man  of  gretit  physical  endur- 
ance, and  his  amlitors  must  have  needed  a  great  deal 
also.  .Tohnson  recorded  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
"he  conliiuieil  in  pretiching  atid  pr.iying  four  or  five 
hours."  !<aiil  the  Scotch  minister,  when  tisked  if  he 
were  not  inuch  fatigued  ttlter  a  siiiiihir  ellort  :  "  Na, 
n:i,  I  waiir  as  fresh  as  a  dtii.sy.  ISiit  ye  snd  liae  seiiu 
how  tiled  the  folk  waiir  1  " 

Mr.  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  was  :i  m.in  of  large  siai lire. 
Fie  w;is  a  man  of  learning  and  piety  ;  much  resiiected. 
He  lived  forty  years  in  Rradlbrd,  clyiiig  here  .Alarch 
■2-2,  17(»7.  When  his  first  wife  died,  he  married  the 
Willow  Dalton,  born  .Mehitable  Rainier,  of  Haverhill. 
Before  his  coining,  the  people  on  the  lands  had 
doubtless  worshippeil  at  Haverhill,  and  eiijoyeil  the 
ministrations  of  the  excellent  .Mr.  Ward.  They  were 
thereliire  exceptionally  fortunate. 

For  two  years  Mr.  .Symmes  |)reached  in  a  house  or 
barn— perhaps  sometimes  in  the  o|ien  tiir,  like  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  beginnings  of  I'entucket.  Mr,  Symmes 
could  not  administer  the  sacrament,  because  he  h;id 
not  been  (udained.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the 
Bradford  people  at  this  time  were  members   of  the 
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Haverhill  church  and  probably  crossed  over  with  the 
pastor  on  communion  days,  although  Dr.  Kingsbury 
thinks  Mr.  Ward  may  have  crossed  to  Bradford  some- 
times to  administer  the  sacred  elements. 

The  Haverhill  people  entreated  them  ho.spitahly. 
In  town-meeting  in  1669  they  made  choice  "  of  An- 
drew Greely,  Sr.,  to  keep  the  ferry  at  Haverhill ;  pro- 
vided that  he  agree  and  will  carry  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mer- 
rimack over  against  us,  for  three  pence  an  horse,  and  a 
penny  a  man  ;  and  that  he  will  carry  all  ministers 
over  free  that  come  upon  visitation  to  us,  and  in 
particular  Mr.  Symes ;  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  over  aguinst  us  do  come  over  to  meet  with 
us  on  the  Sabbath  days,  they  shall  have  free  use  of 
the  ferry  boat,  or  boats,  for  the  occasion,  without  pay- 
ing anything."  Dr.  Kingsbury  wrote  of  the  return  ol 
Mr.  Symmes  and  his  people  over  the  ferry  after  com- 
munion :  "  I  havethought  ifour  ears  were  sufficiently 
acute  we  might  catch,  from  the  breezes  on  the  river, 
the  faint  echo  of  the  psalms  they  sung  as  they  re- 
turned with  devout  and  grateful  hearts  from  the  table 
of  the  Lord."  One  of  the  old  diarists,  whose  entries 
make  events  life-like,  wrote  in  his  little  book  ;  "Re- 
turning from  Andover,  I  crossed  ye  ferry  ;  heard  them 
sing  well  upon  ye  water." 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1G70,  and  wa> 
probably  a  rude  log  house,  like  that  at  Pen  tucket — a 
wealthier  plantation.  It  must  have  been  of  pretty 
good  height,  for  in  1690  they  built  a  gallery  in  it. 
We  have  seen  that  John  Haseltine  had  given  a  lot  for 
!i  meeting-house  and  burying-place.  That  was  the 
old  burying-ground  on  the  road  to  the  present  Grove- 
land.  The  meeting-house  stood  in  the  west  corner  of 
the  lot  and  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  rear.  The 
|M)uncl  was  located  in  anotlier  corner  when  the  town 
voted,  January  T),  lt)8.5,  to  build  one  the  next  spring, 
with  gate,  lock  and  key. 

The  first  house  in  the  town  had  been  built  near  the 
same  spot — the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  at  the 
old  burial  lot.  August  17,  1681,  when  Mr.  Symmes' 
wife  died,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  state  a  burial- 
place  "  for  his  own  proper  use,  according  to  Mr. 
Symmes'  desire."  That  was  on  the  east  of  the  burial 
lot. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  upon  the  same  site, 
which,  as  was  customary,  was  the  political  centre  of 
the  town,  dedicated  to  all  public-  uses.  This  first 
school-house  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  posts. 

Of  course,  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  and, 
indeed,  all  matters  .about  theprudentials  of  thechurch, 
were  town  matters  and  ordered  in  the  town-meetings, 
so  long  as  there  was  only  one  parish.  April  18, 1670, 
a  committee,  of  which  "  Sargent  "  Gage  was  chairman, 
was  chosen  "  for  the  ordering,  setting  up  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  meighting-house  according  to  their  best  di.s- 
cretion  for  the  good  of  the  town." 

January   9,  1671,   Robert  Haseltine,  Ensign  Chan- 


dler and  Shubal  Walker  were  chosen  to  carry  on  tin 
work  and  given  power  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  come  to  aid  "  with  hands  or  teams  after  legal 
warning,"  or  in  case  of  refusal,  "  then  to  pay  double 
wages  to  be  recovered  by  distress." 

January  29,  1671,  "  at  a  general  town-meeting,"  an 
agreement  was  made  with  Samuel  Haseltine  "  t  • 
sweep  thenieeling-house  one  whole  yeare,"  "  and  fur 
his  pains"  he  should  have  of  every  householder  ami 
voter  "  one  peck  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  to  lie 
brought  to  his  house." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Symmes  was  received  as  ministir. 
and  at  the  first  town-meeting  of  which  there  i.<  n 
record,  not  legal  because  the  town  was  not  yet  in- 
corporated but  held  with  the  kindly  license  of  good 
Mother  Rowdey,  the  selectmen  were  directed  to 
■'  finish  the  Minister's  house  according  to  Mr.  Sim- 
mes'  direction  and  to  raise  the  pay  by  rate." 

Persons  were  selected  to  procure  his  firewood,  and 
to  set  fences  about  his  house. 

The  first  year  he  received  forty  pounds  and  tli.' 
next  fifty,  which  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  hi- 
salary,  until  he  was  ordained,  some  years  aft<  r 
Half  of  this  was  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  pork,  buttt  r 
and  cheese,  the  other  half  in  malt,  Indian  corn  or 
rye.  One  writer  inquires  what  the  minister  wanteil 
with  so  much  malt.  But  at  that  time,  when  every- 
body drank  beer,  malt  was  not  only  a  staple  article, 
but  current  in  barter  anywhere.  The  Harvard 
College  accounts  show  that  the  students'  bills  were 
often  paid  in  malt,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  provision  for  payment  in  butter  and  cheese 
in  part  was  rather  an  unusual  one,  and  indicates  a 
goodly  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  town.  In  Itii'.' 
the  town  gave  Mr.  Symmes  forty  acres  of  common 
land  at  Indian  Hill.  And  for  many  years  it  wa> 
customary  to  appoint  a  committee  yearly  to  see  that 
the  minister's  work  was  done,  and  to  attend  to  such 
things  as  he  might  have  need  of.  Indeed,  as  Dr. 
Perry  observes,  "provisions  for  the  full  and  respect- 
able enjoyment  of  religion,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  ministered  to  them  in  holy  things,  formed 
a  very  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  town." 

In  1699  the  town  voted  that  there  should  be  an 
amendment  of  the  di.sorder  of  persons  sitting  in  the 
meeting-house.  Five  shillings  was  fixed  as  a  penalty 
for  every  day  of  failure  to  sit  where  directed. 

The  next  year  rules  were  prescribed  to  the  select- 
men to  guide  them  in  seating  persons.  They  were  to 
have  respect,  first,  to  age;  second,  to  voters;  and 
third,  to  length  of  residence.  The  Massachusetts 
Senate  still  seats  its  members  according  to  certain 
rules  of  a  similar  character. 

In  the  second  church,  the  people  above  sixty  years 
were  seated  according  to  age,  others  according  to  the 
tax  or  rate  paid.  The  men  sat  on  one  side,  the  wo- 
men on  the  other.  In  this,  as  in  other  towns,  special 
votes  were  often  passed,  giving  certain  seats  to  par- 
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ticiil:ir    iiuliviillials,  us.    IHl-lL',    "  vi.to.l    lliat    (Jnnd-  In    |.slS:i     voir    passivl    iiiiaiiiMii.u>ly    Jii    llie    Kasl 

mail  Spolfonl  lias  lihffly  lo   sil    in    fc.iirtli  sclc  lidnn-  I'aiish,  ri-c..iiiiiiciiiliiii;  I.,  all  In  ,t:'>   inlo  tiit-   iiicftiiiK- 

thc  |ml|iit,  aii'l  his  wife  to  sil  in  tlu-  tliini  selc   in  tin  li.uisp  duriiiL'  lli«'  tolliii};  nl  ihr  brll  on  days  or|.ulilii- 

North    Kast    c'onuT."       Dealiii'ss    or    <itln-r   inlirniitv  worship,  and  to  iiiakr   as  litl  Ic  noisf  as  piactirahli-  in 

often  I'lirnislK'd  tli>'  oc(;asiun  lor  spfcial  scaliiiir  priv-  iiiovintr  the    lallinij;  seals.      The   last   oeeasion  was  u 

ilege.  f^reat  opporluiiity  lor  niisehievoiis  lii>ys. 

Lastly,  ehildren  were  seated  liy  themselves,  within  January  7.  I(i72,  "  it  was  voted  and  irranted  that  ye 

reaeh  of  the  tythin.irnian's  rod,  to  prevent  disorder.  Towiie  name  shall    be    liradford."'     It   was    formerly 

The  hour  for  morning:  worship  was  as  early  as  eight  siipposeii  lliat  the  name  was  adopted  in    eoni[>linient 

or  nine  o'clock.       I'eople  who  were   l.irdy  in  arrivint;  lo    (lovenior    llradfunl,    the    hisloriaii   of   I'lymoulh. 

were  to  he  fined.  I!nl  amoiiL'"  the  oriirinal  proprietors  of  I'.radlord    were 

In  front  of  the  pnljjit  sat  the  ruling  elders,  and  lie-  five  families  nainol  Chiipliii,  Palmer.  Smith,   L)ieken- 

fore  them  the  deacons,  both  facing  the  congregation.  son  and  Jewell,  to  whom  honsc-lols  had   lielore  been 

The  elders  gave  out    the  jisalms,  line   by  line,  to  be  laid    out    on    Hradford    Street,  in   the   village   id'  old 

sung.  Rowley.        Tradition    said    these    families   eame   to 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Massaehusetts  rolonv,  ser-  .\meriea  from  liradford,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  York- 

mons  were  not  read  from  manuscript.      That  was  to(,  shire,  Kngland.      The    names  of  Maximilian  .rewett 

formal — too  much  like  the  rectors  in  Riigland,      Tin-  and  Jo,seph  Jewett  havr  been  found  in  the  register  id' 

hour-glass  stood    before  the   minister,  ami   when   In  liradford  ('hnreli.      They,  doubtless,  llieii  came  from 

had  preached  an   hour   he   .gave    it  another   turn,    il  liradford,  Yorkshire,     .loscph  .lewett   owned,  at  one 

he  were  not  done.     Dr.  Kingsbury   says  the  sermons  time,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  our  Bradford,  and  Shubael 
in  Bradford  (.'hureh  were  not  very  long,  judging  from  i  Walker  and  Kobert  llascltine,  early  settler.-.,  were  his 

the  s[iecimens  preserved.  sons-in-law.    Sluibael  Walker  was  the  first  town  clerk, 

Simple  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  tolerated  and  it  si^ems  a  very  reasonable  con.jecture  that,  aided 

in  the  early  day  from  the  piilpil.      If  musf  be  aceoni-  by    his    position,  he    inlliienccd    the   tovvu8peoij|e  to 

panied    with  coinment  or   explanation   otherwise    il  change  the  name  from  Merrimack, 

was   too    much    like  the   Mass,  singing  or  saying  by  liradford  was  incorpor.-itril  in  lil7">. 

rote.  The  religious  or  church    hislory  of  liradford  is,  in 

The  General  Court  had  ordereil,  in  1(177.  that  the  at  least  one  respect.  unii|Ue— in  the  long  and  remark- 
selectmen  in  towns  should  ap|M)inttythinginen  lokeep  able  course  of  preparation  which  was  deemed  ncces- 
order  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  to  arrest  such  as  vio-  sary  before  the  formal  organization  of  the  Church, 
lated  it,  as  by  unnecessary  traveling.  In  the  early  The  minister  or  teacher,  Mr,  Symmes,  was  of  mature 
part  of  this  century  a  vigorous  attcmpl  was  made  in  years,  as  we  have  observed,  when  he  eanic  lo  llrail- 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties  to  revive  the  (dd  law  ford,  and  had  iireii  in  rhargr  of  another  eliureh  for  a 
and  restrain  traveliiiL'.  number  of  years.     There  were  a  snlllcieiit  number  of 

The  late  venerable  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Com-ord,  a  piofessed  Chrislians  in  the  town,  members  of  the 
Puritan  in  conduct,  though  liberal  in  doelrine,  was  Rowley,  Haverhill  and  other  churches.  They  ]iri/.ed 
mueh  interested  in  this  movement.  Hisdistinguished  the  sacraments,  ndiich  .Mr.  Symmes  could  not  admin- 
son.  Senator  Hoar,  relates :  "It  is  said  that  an  old  ister  till  he  was  ordained.  In  the  meantime,  the  peo- 
farmer  in   one  of  the   northern   towns  ol'  .Miildlese.s  pie,  as    has    been    seen,   were   able  to   sii|iport  I  heir 

County  was  looking,  in    melancholy  oil,  at  the  de-  minister  and    did    support     him.     They    had   built  a 

vastation  in  his  w Hand,  made  by  the  great  Sepleiii-  sullicienl  meeting-house,  which,  in  faei,  salistied  iliem 

ber   gale  of   ISI.'),  when    he    suddenly  exclaimed, — '  1  for  many  years.      Why,    then,  was   there  such  an  nii- 

wish  this  tornado  had  come   last  Sunday !  '      '  Why  accountable  delay— from  Kills,  at  least,  till  lliSii  ?    Air. 

so?'  Wiis  asked.     'Becau.scI  should  have  liked  to  see  Ward,    of   Haverhill,    indeed,  was   absent    from    the 

as  it  came  along  up  through   Concord,  wdielher  Sam  eonncil    called   to  advise  as  to  the  organization  of  a 

Hoar  would  have  tried  to  slop  it.' "  elinivh,       Dr,  Kingsbury  suggests  that   his   "absence 

Notwithstanding   what    Dr,    Kingsbury  says  of  the  may  possibly  be  the  key  to  the   understanding  of  the 

brevilyof  liradford  sermons,  the  following  vole  is  sig-  reason    why  there  was  so  mueh  qucslion  about   the 

nilieant:  propriety  of  forming   the  church,      .V  large  majority 

•Man,  .10, 172,1,  Tl,„  cinir.h  vot.-l,  tin.,  tl.-.v,  havin,  ,„„m,i,.,x.,i  ,i„„  "''  f''"'^''  Hradford  people  are  members  of  his  church, 

tin- si.'opingftt  meeting,  anil  cspei-hili.vih.'la.vins.Juw, I. VI' hea.l  ti.,,i«p.  It  is  possible  that  he  wished   to  have  nothing  to  say 

isa  very  great  imlMencviinil  irrev.ivnt  pimili.ni  ill. v.- w.,i«liip(,fli„,l-  about  the   matter."      liut  that   seems    hardly  a  sulh- 

f„v  ye  preventing  uf  i,  for  ye  fiilure,  liav..  ,..„„,li.  i,  ...xp.lieii,  ,o  pa»  ,.  ^.j^,,^    „,.  ^„i,^^,,,^,    ^^,^^„„    ,■„,.  ,,5^  ,,,,,,.„,.,.  ,„.  "             .,,„t 

vote,  and  Hccuriiiiigly  aniee   that  il -liall    li<-iii  t-l.trtli    lie  aeiToiiiite.I   mi  ^' 


for  any  of  .vo  Itrelliren  ul  tliia  climvli,  ui-  any  of  , 


iniliil'ercuce.     'i'lie  Haverhill  Church  had  indccil  ex- 


ciinls,  t„  put  theniaelves  into  such  an  ineveront  piHilicn  as  lo  lay  their  tended  a  grateful  hospitality  tO  lllCSC  strav  sheep  ol' 
head  „n  their  handa,  or  seat,  an,l  that  if  any  »hall  do  *,,  they  .hall  he  ,,,1,^^  t(,l,|  l,|,t  tl,_,,t  ^^,,,,,1,1  ^pp,,,  to  1,0  110  reason  whv 
observed  and  reproved,  and  that  if  thev  reform   nut,  that  thev  shall  he   '     ,  ,         ,  ,  ,  , 

pnhliekly  i-alled  forth  h,-lor..  y  rhiirrh  .stayed  for  that  end,  and  ad,„.,n     ;   ^"'^y  *^""lll''    ""'    ''<'    gathered  together  Under  lllC  care 

ished  fur  euch  their  oiTonaive  carriage,"  Oftlieirowu   jicculiar  aiul  suitable  slicidicrd.     New 
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churches  were  constantly  forming  in  those  days  of 
rapid  growth.  In  Boston  and  elsewhere,  there  were 
already  many  such  examples.  The  time  was  not 
quite  yet,  but  in  its  fulness,  there  would  be  many 
dowered  daughters  of  the  fruitful  Haverhill  church 
itself  The  venerable  Ward,  of  all  men,  would  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  the  man  to  give  his  blessing 
and  good  speed  to  these  brethren  and  sisters,  so  long 
under  his  care,  and  now  apparently  especially  called 
to  set  up  a  tabernacle  for  themselves,  and  be  ready  for 
greater  activity  and  usefulness.  But  steps  wei'e  taken 
with  extraordinary  gravity  and  self-searching: 

"Jan.  ye  11,  1781,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
advise  and  consult  and  act  what  in  their  best  judg- 
ment they  shall  think  mete  for  ye  good  of  ye  town  as 
to  ye  settling  ye  Rev.  Zecheriah  Symmes  in  office.  ' 
Mr.  Symmes  himself  was  chairman  of  this  committee. 
And  on  the  same  day  the  committee  was  given  full 
power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

On  the  same  day,  also,  in  pursuance,  no  doubt  of 
his  own  request,  il  was  voted  that  Jlr.  Symmes 
"  have  liberty,  at  his  discretion,  to  call  out  any  two 
men  of  the  inhabitants  of  ye  town  to  be  with  him  in 
catechising  ye  youth,  and  to  go  with  him  to  see  who 
of  ye  heads  of  families  or  othere  will  join  to  ye 
church."  At  a  private  fast  held  at  the  house  of 
Brother  John  Tcnney,  October  12, 1682  (many  months 
after  the  preliminary  steps  above  detailed),  "  an  instru- 
ment of  pacification  and  mutual  obligation  to  church 
union  and  order  for  ye  future  "  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  professing  Ciiri.stians  present,  who  call 
it  a  "  preparatory  help  toward  the  gathering  of  a 
church  in  Bradford." 

It  is  an  extraordinary  instrunifnt,  well  worthy  to 
be  reproduced  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  tell 
the  story  of  Bradford.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
clearly  alludes  to  past  discords  and  disturbances.  But 
Dr.  Kingsbury  says  :  "  It  is  impo.ssible  to  know  what 
the  difl'erences  were  which  are  so  freely  confessed." 
The  instrument  was  not  signed  by  the  women,  be- 
cause that  was  not  yet  customary.  Their  not  signing 
certainly  was  not  extraordinary  in  this  case,  because 
long  afterwards,  when  the  second  parish  church  was 
formed  (Groveland)  the  women  did  not  take  part,  but 
were  received  into  the  church  after  its  organization. 

"Wi-  «lius  iiaiiies  arc  subscribeil,  beinK  iivvfully  sensible  that  we  live 
lu  Hii  age  wherein  Guti  lialh,  iu  part,  executetl  thut  drcadrnl  tlireaten- 
iug  tu  tiilie  place  from  the  earUi,aiui  wheriii  Satan,  that  great  niakebate 
and  autliur  of  contusion  doOi,  by  God  8  perniitwion,  exceedingly  rage,  even 
iu  the  visible  Church  of  God,  and  wherein  that  wirke<i  one  is  sowing 
ye  tares  of  iliscord,  almost  in  every  Christian  society  (ye  sad  effects  of 
which,  we  that  are  ye  inhabitants  of  Bradford  have  for  some  year^  past 
experimentally  felt  and  have  yet  ye  bitter  remembrance  of )  we  being 
now  (through  ye  rich  and  undeserved  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus) 
under  hopeful  probability  of  settling  a  Church  of  Christ  in  Bntdford, 
do  take  this  occasion,  as  to  express  our  heartyand  unfeigned  sorrow  and 
humiliation  lor  what  unchristijin  differences  have  broken  out  ainon^  us 
to  tlie  dishonor  of  Gods  [lanie,  the  grief  of  his  Spirit,  and  to  tlie  obstruct 
ing  of  the  work  and  kingilom  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  to  the  hindering  of 
our  peace  and  edification  ;  so  also  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by  his  gra- 
cious help,  seriously  and  solemnly  to  engage  and  promise,  for  the  future, 
to  forgive  and  forget,  to  the  utmost  of  our  endeavors,  all  former  un- 
christian animosities,  distances.  alieDtttions,  differences  and  contests. 


private  itr  more  public,  personal  or  social,  that  have  arisen  ever  among 
or  between  us  and  others ;  to  pass  a  general  act  of  amnesty  and  ob- 
livion on  them  all,  and  not  to  speak  of  them  to  the  dcfamatiou  of  each 
other,  at  home  in  Bradford  town,  much  less  abroad  in  any  other  place  ; 
nor  to  repeat  or  revive  them,  unless  called  by  scriptural  rule,  or  lawful 
authority,  to  mention  them  for  the  conviction  or  spiritual  advantage  of 
each  other.  Besides  we  promise  through  the  grace  of  God,  that,  in  case 
God,  iu  his  most  wise  and  holy  providence,  should  permit  any  offences, 
for  the  future  to  break  forth  among  us  (which  we  desire  God  of  his  infi- 
nite mercy  would  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  for  his  own  glory  and  our  own 
good)  that  we  will  then  conscientiously  endeavor  to  attend  to  scriptural 
rules  for  the  healing  and  removing  of  them,  and  those  rules  in  i)articular'. 
Lev.  1!) :  17,  Matt.  18:15;  and  to  bring  no  matter  of  grievance  against 
each  other  to  our  minister  or  to  the  Church,  but  in  a  scriptural  and 
orderly  way  and  manner.  That  we  may  ba  helped  inviolably  to  ob- 
serve this  our  agreement,  we  desire  the  assistance  of  each  other's  mutual 
both  christian  and  church  watch,  that  we  may  be  monitors  or  remem- 
brancers to  each  other  of  this  branch  of  our  covenant,  as  also  the  instant 
and  constant  prayers  of  each  other,  that  God  would  enable  us  carefully 
to  observe  this  instrument  of  our  pacification  and  our  conditional  obli- 
gation to  church  union  and  order,  that  God's  name  may  be  honored  by 
us  and  we  may  e.xperience  God's  commanding  his  blessing  upon  us,  even 
life  forever  more." 

It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Symmes'  custom  to  read 
this  paper  at  intervals  and  ask  renewed  assent  to  it. 
This  was  done  at  a  private  fast,  April  4,  1083.  "  At 
a  private  fast  at  my  house,"  February  2, 1G86  ;  "  at  a 
private  church  fast  at  my  house,  December  22,  1698, 
(forefather's  day),  I  read  the  above  said  instrument, 
there  being  but  two  of  the  males  in  full  communion 
absent." 

October  31,  1082,  occurred  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  called  to  advise  whether  a  church  should  be 
formed.  The  council  was  composed  of  John  Higgin- 
son  of  Salem,  John  Richardson  of  Newbury,  Wil- 
liam Hubbard,  the  historian,  of  Ipswich,  John  Hale, 
of  Beverly,  John  Brock,  of  Reading,  Mr.  Symmes' 
brother-in-law,  Edward  Payson,  the  junior  minister 
of  the  church  at  Mother  Rowley,  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
its  senior  pastor,  progenitor  of  so  much  beneficence, 
public  spirit  and  eloquence,  of  whose  praises  the 
world  has  been  full. 

In  the  guarded  manner  which  was  customary, 
clouding  itself  in  scriptural  language  and  allusion, 
the  council  returned  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question,  "  whether  minister  and  people  should  pro- 
mote without  delay,  a  coalition  of  themselves  into  a 
church  society."  The  same  council  met,  December 
27th  following,  to  complete  the  organization  and  or- 
dain the  pa.stor.  The  vote  of  the  town  by  which  it 
agreed  to  provide  for  Mr.  Symmes'  maintenance  is 
very  elaborate.     The  following  is  a  part  of  it : 

"  We  ye  inhabitants  of  Bradford  met  together  at  a  legal  Town  met 
ing,  13th  of  March,  IGS'2  or  3,  in  thankfullness  to  God  for  his  great  mer< 
in  setting  up  his  sanctuary  among  us ;  do  hereby  engiige  our  selv 
jointly  and  singly,  and  do  engage  imr  children  after  us  as  far  as  we  mi 
I  by  oure  parenul    authority   to    endeavor   to    our,  and    their  utmost 
I  power,  to  uphold  ye  faithful  ministry  of  ye  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
i  town  of  Bradford  so  long  as  we  and  they  shall  live,  and  for  ye  encour- 
agement of  the  same  to  contribute  a  liberal  and  honorable  maintenance 
toward  it  as  the  rule  of  ye  Gospel  doth  require,  to  ye  utmost  of  our  and 
their  ability  which  God  shall  be  pleased  l«  bless  us  and  Iheni  with  ti 
'  time  to  time,  and  for  ye  encouragement  of  otir  present  Minister  we 
I  covenant  and  promise  to  give  and  allow  to  hint  so  long  va  he  shall  c 
I  tinue  with  us  as  our  Miuister  ye  full  sum  of  sixty  pounds  per  anni 
if  God  be  pleased  to  preserve  us  in  our  present  capacity,  and  to  be  paid 
io  our  present  state  annually  as  foltoweth. 
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II  was  agreed  also  lliat  he  slumUl  have  eiuiiiiiiinai;c 
lor  ten  head  of  cattle,  siillieieiit  lire-wood,  he  [)a,viii-- 
six[ieiiee  a  cord  lor  liauliiiif,  eartiiiir  and  eordhig  il. 
It  was,  moreover,  sti|pulaleil  to  f'uniisli  liim  with  ten 
suliieieiit  loads  of  good  hay  amiiiiilly,  feneinn  and 
yard  stiilf,  "at  a  reasonable  lay,"  and  convenient 
highways  to  the  several  [larccls  of  land  I  hey  had  given 
him,  and  to  the  five  ai-res  of  luradow,  and  llic  forty 
acres  of  land  "we  bought  of  Henjamin  Knnliall,"  also 
two  men  from  year  to  year  to  ''the  comloriahh' carry- 
ing on  his  all'airs,"  and  that  all  these  things  be  duly  and 
truly  done  without  trouble  to  "  our  jiresent  minister." 
It  was  afterwards  voted  that  no  oil-wood,  or  poplar,  or 
bass-wood,  be  brought  to  Mr.  Syrames.  Truly  this 
was  not  only  a  liberal,  but  a  generous  and  considerate 
provision.  And  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  tender  and  watchful  care  of  Ihcir  iiastors 
has  been  very  constantly  extended  by  this  church 
down  to  the  ])resent  day.  The  history  ol'ihe  church 
is  largely  the  history  of  the  town. 

Although  the  population  is  so  largely  increased, 
and  allhough  very  many  attend  cdiurch  ami  meeting 
in  the  larger  town  across  the  river,  it  is  yet  an  impor- 
tant and  signilicant  fact  th.al  there  is  no  other  church 
organization  and  no  other  uieeting-h(mse  in  thclowu  of 
Bradford,  than  thatoftheFirst  Congregational  Church. 
When  Mr.  Syrnmes  grew  old,  about  170'),  it  was 
voted  to  engage  some  |)erson  to  assist  hint.  Mr.  Hale 
was  first  invited  and  afterwards,  Jlr.  Joseph  tstovens, 
both  of  whom  declined.  Whil.st  such  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  .Mr.  tsymmes  died,  and  the  usual 
pompous  Latin  inseriijtion  was  cut  upon  his  tombstone. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time,  Zcchariah 
.Symmes'  soil,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Symmes,  who  had 
been  pre.iching  in  the  neighborin.g  town  of  I'.oxtord 
for  some  years,  was  leaving  that  people.  He  had 
been  born  in  l^radfonl,  in  l(i78,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  l(>;t8.  He  ha<l  studied  at  Cambridge  five 
years  after  graduating  and  had  preachcil  at  I'oxford 
five  or  six  years,  so  that  the  Uradfjrd  folks  must  have 
been  very  familiar  with  him.  He  was  now  .■iboui 
thirty  years  old,  nearly  tlie  same  age  as  his  laborious 
father  when  he  came  to  Bradford.  I'erhaps,  as  often 
happens,  he  had  not  been  quite  appreciated  in  his 
birth-place.  .Tune  14,  170,S,  the  town  voted  to  hear 
him  preach  next,  then  a  committee  was  chosen  to  go 
and  invite  him  t(j  "  come  and  preach  for  some  time," 
then  "  that  he  should  be  again  invited,"  and  at  last, 
November  'I\.  I7IIS,  "Then  voted  and  passed  on  the 
atfirmative,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Symmes.  should  be  or- 
dained with  all  po-siblc  specie." 


Tlii>  is  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  .Symmes,  the  second 
of  Bradford,  was  a  very  interesting  man.  Increase 
Alather  praised  him,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
youth.  He  was  attractive  ijersonally.  from  good  looks, 
high  spirit,  accomplishments,  varied  learning,  im- 
petuosity. Jle  had  a  line  voice,  and  was  a  good 
singer.  He  was  hot-tem])ered  and  imperious,  but 
was  magnanimous  and  ready  to  confess  a  wrong.  One 
may  suspect  he  lived  a  good  (leal  in  extremes  of  high 
ami  low.  When  he  preached  the  artillery  election 
sermon,  in  17-11,  which  was  ].riiitcd,  lU'v.  Dr.  Colman, 
of  Boston,  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  wherein  lie  said: 
"  May  it  prove  as  profitable  in  the  reading  as  it  was 
in  the  hearing;  the  preacher  was  unto  tis  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voi<-e  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument.''  The  church  records  bear 
witness  to  his  fervor.  When  there  was  any  notable 
acccssi<ms  to  membership,  he  broke  fcHlli  in  praise 
and  ascription  to  (lodin  Latin  |dirase,  wdii(di,  ])er- 
liaps,  some  ol  his  pco|ilc  would  have  thought  savored 
id' the  Romish  priesthood  and  the  mass:  "  Soli  Den 
7'riiiiii.  .^11  omiii.1  Ghiria  .'  f.aiis  J)eo  .'  dloria  Den  in 
h'xce/.sis  .'  illnria  (Jhrisln  .'  "  With  so  much  that  was 
L'ood,  noble  and  pleasing,  he  was  always  in  hot  water, 
says  his  biographer;  "he  wanted  pnnlence  in  the 
economy  of  his  family  and  a  kind,  winning  manner 
of  adilrc^s  with  his  parishioners.  With  a  better  salary 
than  his  neighbois,  he  lived  and  died  jjoor,  and  he 
likewise  kindled  a  [larty  sjiirit  in  both  parishes  wdiere 
lie  was  settled.  ( )iie  mutter  in  dis|iiitc  was  concerning 
church  music."  Fn  the  last  parliciilar,  .Mr.  Symmes 
was  correct  in  point  of  taste  and  doubth'ss  .accom- 
plished good,  bill  w:is  too  hoi  ;iiid  r:isli  ill  his  nuiiincr 
of  pushing  the  controversy. 

The  church   records  bear   traces   of  his    masterlul- 
ness,  as  when  il  was  decided   to   choose  ruling  elders 
bv  which  Mr.  Symmes  probably  meant  elders  that  he 
could  rule, — "  At  length   I   left  it  to  them  to  choose 
one   for   ye   up[)er  end  of  ye  Town   (Iniving  first  de- 
clared   that    if  they   chose  ye  twu   aged    Dcacotis.    I 
should  not  com |)ly  with  it,  if  they  woul.l  have  no  more). 
1  then  mnninated  for  the  Kast  End,  etc.'' 
But  when  .Mr.  Symmes  died,  that  good  man,  so  op- 
pf>site  ill   character.  Rev.  John   Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
wdio  seems  to  have  had  a  great  admiration   of  him, 
lireached  his  funeral  sermon  and  wrote  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  him.     He  was    buried    in    the   old 
cemetery,  doubtless  in   the  lot  chosen   by  his  father, 
October  10, 172.'>.    In  the  May  before  (Sth)  had  befallen 
at    Pigwaeket    the    I'anious   ficht    between    Captain 
Lovewell's   men  and    I'augus'   party,   in   which   four 
Haverhill    men    were   engaged.      Mr.    Symmes   had 
"  imjiroved  "  the   occasion   and    preached  a  sermon, 
which  was  published,  part  of  the  title  of  which  was 
j  "  Historical  Memori;d  on    the    Fight  at  Pigwacket." 
I  A  few  years  ago  a  sudden   controversy  springing  up, 
I  upon  an  anti(|Uarian  point,  caused  the  sermon  to  be 
j  hunted  up,  and  revived  tlie  nicmory  of  the   Bradford 
■  minister. 
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To  this  brilliant  man  succoecU'<l  Kev.  Joseph  Par- 
sons, born  at  Brookfield  in  1701,  who  grajiuated  at 
Harvard  in  1720  ;  was  ordained  at  Bradford  in  1720, 
and  died  here  in  17l>').  There  was  an  excellent 
council  when  he  was  settled,  and  a  "Great  Ordination." 
Mr.  Parsons,  too,  liad  his  days  of  glory,  when  he 
preached  before  the  artillery  company  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court. 

He  did  not  favor  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  wa^ 
one  of  the  ten  Merrimac  Valley  clergymen  who  pro 
tested  to  the  Boston  ministers  against  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  pulpit. 

About  the  time  of  Parsons"  settlement  had  come 
al.so  the  period  when  the  people  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  having  grown  po])ulous,  were  no  longer 
willing  to  go  up  to  the  west  end  to  meeting.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  friction, 
when  it  was  recognized  that  the  separation  was  inev- 
itable. The  East  Precinct  was  incorporated  June  17, 
172G,  and  the  church  was  organized  June  7,  1727. 
One  hundred  and  one  members  were  dismissed  to 
form  it.  With  them  went  both  deacons,  and  thirty- 
three  members  by  the  name  of  Hardy.  Rev.  William 
Balch  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  Church. 
Hegraduated  at  Harvard  in  1724,  was  ordained  in  1728 
and  died  in  1792,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  He  was 
able,  simple,  benevolent  and  beloved  ;  but  there  was 
once  (about  1744)  a  storm  in  his  parish,  when  nine 
members  of  the  church  declared  themselves  dissatis- 
fied with  his  preaching  on  doctrinal  points,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  neighboring  church  when  their  own  sus- 
tained the  pastor.  A  council  was  called,  which  sus- 
tained Jlr.  Balch  and  the  church.  Then  there  was  a 
pulpit  warfare  between  Mr.  Balch  and  the  ministers 
of  Ipswich  and  Beverly,  in  which  Mr.  Balch  wa.s 
thought  to  have  sustained  himself  ably.  The  result 
of  the  council  was  signed  by  the  moderator.  Rev. 
John  Barna:d,  of  Andover.  But  Mr.  Balch  was  ac- 
cused of  Arminianism,  and  had  not  Mr.  Barnard 
also  the  same  tendency  ?  His  sons,  Edward  Barnard 
(of  Haverhill)  and  Thomas  Barnard  (of  Xewbury 
and  Salem),  as  well  as  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Tucker  (ol 
Newbury),  and  Mr.  Balch  himself,  were  all  Arminian. 
Of  the  First  Church  in  Bradford,  however.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury says  :  "It  has  been  supposed  that  the  churches 
in  this  valley  sufi'ercd  from  false  doctrine  during  the 
time  of  the  pastorate  of  Parsons  and  Williams.  Ii 
was  not  true  of  this  church.  The  pastors  were  faith- 
ful in  preaching  the  truth."  I'ndoubtedly,  tlitn 
were  Calvinistic. 

When  Mr.  Balch  was  about  seventy  live  years  old. 
Ebenezer  Dutch,  of  Ipswich,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1776,  was  ordained  as  his  colleague  in 
177'J.  He  was  not  a  man  of  so  much  learning  and 
culture  as  the  earlier  Bradford  ministers,  but  he  was 
very  ready  and  taking  of  speech,  and  it  has  even 
been  said   of    him    that   he  hail    "  impassioned  elo- 


poraneous  speech.  He  was  eccentric  and  imprudent 
in  his  conduct,  and,  at  one  time  in  his  career,  too 
much  immersed  in  worldly  matters.  Tradition  says 
he  was  fond  of  swapping  horses  ;  but  Dr.  Perry  re- 
cords that  he  repented  and  made  a  blessed  ending: 
''  He  that  repentsth  and  forsaketh  his  sin,  shall  find 
mercy."  Mr.  Dutch  died  in  1813,  and  then  Dr.  Per- 
ry himself  was  ordained  September  28,  1814.  Dr. 
Perry  was  not  only  a  good  minister,  but  a  very  useful 
citizen.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  for  in- 
stance, were  marked,  and  it  is  believed  he  received  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  tree  culture.  He  was  an  early 
I'riend  of  advanced  education,  and  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Rev.  David  A.  Wasson,  a  graduate  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Bangor,  was  ordained  as  colleague 
with  Dr.  Perry  in  1851.  Mr.  Wasson  was  a  man  of 
keen  and  incisive  mind  and  an  original  thinker.  Hi- 
had  also  a  native  and  genuine  independence;  but  In 
was  an  extreme  radical,  and  had  strayed  far  away 
from  Calvinism.  The  result  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  He  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  unless  he- 
could  caiTy  all  the  people  of  his  parish  with  him 
That  was  impossible.  There  was  a  hot  controversy. 
Mr.  Wasson  was  unmasked,  as  it  was  probably  called. 
He  resigned,  taking  a  portion  of  the  people  with  him. 
The  seceders  had  an  independent  society  or  free 
church,  but  that  was  not  very  successful,  and  Mr. 
Wasson  soon  retired  from  it.  He  has  recently  de- 
ceased. Not  prosperous  in  life,  he  probably  hail 
more  original  power  of  mind  than  any  other  of  the 
ministers  of  Bradford. 

The  East  Parish  built  its  first  meeting-house  in 
1720,  and  its  second  in  1790. 

There  has  been  a  marked  difference  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  parishes  of  Bradford.  The  elder  has 
been  invariably  prudent,  conservative,  consistent. 
The  younger  parish,  disturbed  by  two  great  dissen- 
sions, in  the  time  of  Balch  and  the  latter  days  of 
Perry,  has  not  been  so  peaceful.  There  has  been 
schism,  separation.  There  has  been  agreater  tendency 
to  radicalism.  But  there  has  been  always  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  tw"0  parishes  were  sepa- 
rated after  two  hundred  years  of  municipal  life.  Grove- 
land  was  incorporated  March  8,  1850.  The  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  two  towns  are  believed  to 
be  entirely  friendly.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  old  friendship  to  unite  them. 
But  yet  the  separation  was  wise,  and  probably  it  is 
not  regretted  by  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
in  either  place. 


quence. 
He  had  tli 


vahul)le  but   dangerous  gift  of  exteui- 


CH AFTER   CLX VI  I  . 
BRXDFORD—iContiiiiied). 

Cmlimied  Hlonj  uf  BmdJ'onl  Clnirch. 

Tin:  fourth   pastor  of  the   First   Parish   was   Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  born  at  Waltham  in  1743,  graduated 
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at  Harvard  ITi'il,  u  distiuguislieil  iiuitlicinalical  roiuu'i-liiii;  link  brtwcni  tlie  old  )vV/»«<;  and  llic  new. 
scholar,  and  as  siudi,  sent  willi  I'rol'es.sor  Winthro)!  t"  Ho  was  lond  of  ijress  ami  was  ont'  of  the  lasl  of  the 
Newfoundland  U)  observe  the  transitof  W'tms.  'I'hey  ■' eo(d;ed-lials,"  I'arsoii  Alden,  of  VarMioutli,  al  nine- 
sailed  in  the  "  I'rovinee  Sloo|i,"  eoninianded  by  Cap-  ly-two,  beinjr  llu'  very  last.      I'arson  .Mien  was  not   so 

tain  Thomas  .<an<lers.     Samuel    Williams  was  s I  stern  as  he  iookc^I  ;   he  was  joeose  and  loved  a   frolic. 

W'areliani    Williams,  the  miuisler  of  Waltham.   who  I  le  loved  a  ^hi-s  of  [inmdi  or  toddv,  loo.      Dr.  Kings- 

wa-   carried    otf  by  the  savages   a   captive,   with   his  bury  tells  an  aninsiM;j  story  of  his  modilied  advocacy 

father,   Ixev.   .lohn    Williams,  of  |)eerlie|il.  the   little  of  teiui)eraiu-e.      I'.ut    that    movement,    partial    as   it 

boy,    Wanham,   si-rambling   through    three    hundred  was  and  lo^jieally  absurd,  |>erhaps  :ic<'oinplished  jircaL 

miles  of  Jn.lian  trail.      Young  Williams  was  ordained,  gooil    in    New     haigland.      .Men    were    not    yet    iiuite 

at    liradlord,   November  I'n,  ITiio.      He  was.  therefore,  ready  lor  the  rl,,(  trine  of  total  ab-tiieiiee. 
only  twenty-two  years  id' age,  and,  perhaps,  was  looUe<l  It  is  said  that  I'arson  .\lleii  u>ed  lo  love  t(j  call  his 

upon  with  scorn  as  a  "hoy''  by  some  <>{'  the  old  ndn-  deacon  and  go  to  .lohn  llaselline's  dance  hall  (father 

isters,    who    luul    been    ordained    late    in    life.       Mr.  of  Ann  llaseltiue  .Imlson,  the  mi.«sionarv  i.  to  see  the 

Harnanl,  of  Haverhill,  wdio,  though  somewhal  hetir  youui^  pei>ple  daiu-e  and  disport  Ihemsc  l\es.     iitit,  in 

odox,  was  a   man  of  great  dignity  of  Ijcaring,  al  the  l.soi;,  ihcre  was  a  great    revival,  and   from   that  time 

close ot  his  address  in  giving  the  right  hand  <d' fellow-  I'ar-ou  .\lleii  was  a  <|]|lerenl    lu.ui.     The    probability 

ship,  seriously  charged    the  cotigregation    not    to    en-  i>.  that    he    was  always   a   conscientious  man,  with   a 

courage  tijjsiness   in   the  evening.     "  The  wisest  and  high    siaise   of  cdcrical    re.-.pon>ibilities,   but    with    a 

best  among  us  bitterly  complain  that  our  days  of  ordi-  great  love  of  Miiiabililv  arjil  rea-ornibii'  fun.      lie  was 


nation  are  seasons  of  growing  licentiousness." 

Notwithstanding   his    voutlifulness,   Mr.   Williams 


•videiitly  murh  liked  and  rcspccteil. 
It  illu.-trates  one  plias,'  of  his  character,  that  when. 


was,    says    Dr.    ICingsbury,    "eminently    useful    ami     at  tin' first  cxhiliiiion  o(.\ikiiison  ,\cademy,  I7S,S-8;t, 
acceptable  as  a  minister."     His  reputalicjii  asa  scliolai      the  |mpd>.  ga\e  .-omdhing  of  a  dramatic   exhibition. 


Iiroughl    him   juipils  who  rellected  credit  upon   him- 


ritici>ed  it   as   "  profaiu'   and   oliscene."     J-Ie  had 


among  them,  Dr.  liarnard  and  Dr.  I'rince,  the  eminent  '  asiiinilioiis  w  hi(di  he  did  not  carrv  •mt.    February  17, 

minister  of  Salem.     His  most  famous  pupil,  however,  17'JI),  he  ilined    with    I'arsun    I'eabocly,  of  Atkinson, 

was  I.5enjauuii  Thompson,  better  known  by  his  title  ol  '  whose  tirst  wife  was  a  .lister  of  Deacon  .lohn   Hasel- 

Rumford,  Count  of  the   Holy    Roman   Empire,   con-  line,    (d     liradford.      I'arson    I'eabody    wrote    in    his 

ferred  on   him   by   his   patron,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  i  diary  :  "I    sang    with    Urother  .Mien.     He  borrowed 

Through    him,    his   teacher,    Mr.  Williams,    probably  '  my  Kdwanls   up.m   ye    hill,  and     I    believe  thinks  of 


received  (!erm:in  scientific  honors. 


wrilmg  against  Sprin 


The  RevolutioiKiry  troubles  were  condng  on  ami  |  In  the  early  days  of  Mr.  .Vllcn's  pastorate  the  min- 
Jlr.  Williams,  taking  the  iio[)ular  side,  was  yet  pru-  ■  isters  were  generally  eoii\ivial  and  had  a  pretty  gooil 
dent  and  far-seeing.  He  ap|ireeiated  the  coming  '  time.  September  'I-\,  17^'.',  llieie  w.as  a  "(ieneral 
dangers.  June  M.  178(3,  he  w-as  dismissed  to  become  Training  at  Uradl'ord.  I  went  into  ye  held  where 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  j  thev  were  trooping  and  traiiiiiiL'.  Thev  made  a  verv 
at  Harvard.  He  received  many  literary  and  scien-  pretty  ap]iearance,  but  exercised  but  very  little, 
tific  honors,  and,  in  his  retire 
al)le  history  of  Vermont. 

Forabout  forty  years  in  the.midille  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  negro  slaves  on  the  roll  of  the  |  Mr.  .ludson,  of  Taunton,  uncle  of  Ucv.  Adouiram 
Bradford  Churcdi — Ca^sar.s,  Seiscos,  Pegs  and  Kates.  ,, ludson,  the  missionary  to  India,  who  married  Mr. 
Otie  is  "  Argalus,  servant  of  .Tosepli  and  F'rtuieis  I  .Mlm's  foriiualy  gay  young  [larishioner,  .Nancy  Hasel- 
Parsons,'' the  minister.  |  line.     When,  in  IM'.),  the  movement   began   in  Brad- 

.lanuary  14,  178t),  the  chundi    pas.sed    this    vote  to  ]  |,,rd  Church,  al  the  (ieneral  .Vssocialion  of  Ma.ssachu- 


piiblished  a  valti-     There  was  a  va.^t  number  of  people   and  among  them 
a  inimber  of  ministers." 

ar.son  .Mien  had  been  a  thecdogical  pupil   of  ]{ev. 


release  Mr.  Williams: 

"  Wlierivis  the  1'ii.stiir  ..f  thi>  .  Inir.-li.  Ls  imil.-.l  ami  .It-sirt-.l  1..  h.  . 
a  I'lofiiworHliiii  in  irarvai-a  Cullrp.  ivhi.li  Ib  .if  Rrral   ilnporluiic-.' 
public,  .herfforov„te,latl„s,l.Mre,,,.,li.,nissl,i,„tn,n,lml.:,M,„alri..   '    >^-,.„,.||     I..,,„,„     \||,.„    ^^ms  .loublleSS  .leeplv  interested, 
latio.i  t.itliisrhuroli."  ,  ,       ,  ,,,.,, 

Febriiarv  ■>,  1.S12.  he  preached  a  sermon  al    Haverhill 

.luneo,  17S1,   liev.  .bmalhan   Allen    was    ordained     ,,„  tl„.  ,,ccasi >f  the  embarkation  cd' these  two  young 

his  successor.  He  was  of  the  class  of  1774,  at  liar-  |  „omen  as  missionaries.  The  great  congregation  sang 
vard.  and  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  ordained  — 
thus  redressing  the  balance  wdiich  had  been  disturbed 
by  his  predeeessor'.s  youthfulness.  He  was  a  man  (d' 
great  personal  dignity,  witli  higli  ideas  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sacred  olhee.  He  died  ill  Bradford  in  \X-17. 
.Mr.  Allen  was  known  as  the  "  par.son,"  and  was  the 


setts,  which  led  to  the  fcuin.ilioii  of  the  .\niericaii 
Board,  and  the  marriauc  ..f  Nancy  llaselliiie  and 
llairiet  ,\twood,ol'  ll.iverhill,  to  .rudsoii  and  Samuel 


his  hymn  beginning,  "  (b>,  ye  Herahls  of  Salvation."' 
Parson  .'Mien's  finest  liyiiin  was  composed.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury says,  in  the  revival  id'  ISUl'i. — 


sung  for  the  first  ti in  liradford  Church,  .me  of  the 
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most  pathetioand  winningof  all  thehymns.  Dr.Kings- 
bury  alludes  to  the  tradition  that  Whitefield  could 
make  his  hearers  weep  by  pronouncing  the  word, 
"  Mesopotamia.''  It  would  be  worth  something  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  great  revivalist's  meetings  to 
hear  reeiteil  in  that  matchless  voice. — 

"  Every  senfence— oh,  how  tfiidff  ' 
Every  linp  is  full  uf  love." 

After  Mr.  Allen  came  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  a  man 
of  holdnes-i  and  clear  convictions,  who  retired  speedily 
from  the  pastorate  because  of  the  opposition  to  his 
strong  advocacy  of  total  abstinence. 

Rev.  Nathan  Munroe  is  well  remembered  as  a  man 
of  grave  appearance  yet  genial  address,  of  large  in- 
formation, much  respected  by  his  people  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Tlie  Bradford  Church  is  still  a  Puritan  Church, 
holding  fast  the  old  doctrines,  if  it  adopts  the  modern 
ways.  It  embalms  many  of  the  [uecious  historical 
memories  of  the  town. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  first  meeting-house, 
built  in  the  year  1671.  The  second  was  built  about  1700. 
Both  of  these  stood  in  the  old  burying-ground,  the 
first  on  the  west  side,  the  other  east  of  it.  Dr.  Spof- 
ford,  of  Groveland,  who  lived  to  be  past  niuetj'-two, 
remembered  the  foundation  of  the  second. 

The  third  meeting-house,  built  about  1750  or  1751, 
stood  on  the  common  facing  the  south  in  front  of  the 
present  edifice. 

The  fourth  was  dedicated  October  8,  1834,  on  the 
site  of  the  present.  The  fifth,  now  occupied,  was 
built  in  18-4S,  and  dedicated  January  10, 1849.  There 
have  been  two  chapels,  the  first  built  about  1838, 
located  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  present 
church  and  about  twenty-five  feet  west.  The  second 
and  present  chapel  was  dedicated  November  23, 1879. 

The  Bradford  Church  records  contain  much  that,  is 
interesting,  and  some  things  that  are  quaint.  Here 
are  two  examples  from  the  time  6f  the  first  Mr. 
Symmes.     The  first  is  of  the  date  of  1G9S). 

"  iBt,  Whether  any  church  meinher  that  hath  or  sliall  be  rensiired  by 
this  church  and  absolved  on  coufeMion,  yet  shall  through  Satan's  energy 
refuse  to  own  their  confession,  ought  not,  ipso  facto,  be  suspelMleil  by  ye 
officer  from  ye  liord's  table,  and  continuing  absent  after  due  means 
patiently  used  for  their  conviction  and  recovery,  to  be  layed  nndcr  llio 
highest  censure." 

The  thought  of  the  unhappy  professor,  who,  having 
made  confession  and  been  absolved,  is  then  obliged 
to  deny  his  confession  of  sin,  "through  Satan's 
energy,"  is  worthy  of  analysis  by  the  gloomy  intellect 
of  Hawthorne.  The  following  is  almost  too  simple  for 
a  smile  : 

"  I  gave  notice  thai  every  one  of  ye  communicants  should  come  pre- 
pared with  their  money  to  contribute  for  ye  elements  ye  next  sacrament 
day,  viz.,  11  of  VI,  1700. 

"  It  was  moved  that  every  Br.  that  fetcht  wine,  should  fetch  yo  bottle 
where  it  was  deposited,  and  return  it  to  ye  same  place,  f.  c,  seasonably 
Br.  Abraham  said  tlie  best  way  to  Sweden  yo  bottle  wiu*  to  fill  it  n  illi 
salt  water  an  hour  or  two,  then  etnpty  it,  and  put  upthe  wine." 


Following  are  the  names  of  the  eleven  pastors,  and 
the  two  "  ruling  elders  "  of  Thomas  Symmes  ; 


Rev.  Zechariah  ,«ymmes.  onlaiiied  Decembei,  16S2  :  died  March  ,-J. 
1707. 

Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  installed  December,  17IIS  ;  died  October  6,  172.S. 

Rev.  .losepb  Parsons,  ordained  June  8,  17.iH  ;  died  May  4, 1765. 
•  Kev.  Samuel  Williams,  ordained  November  20,  17*)5  ;  dismissed  June 
14,  1780. 

Rev.  .Tonathan  Allen,  ordained  June  o,  1781  ;  died  March  6  1827. 

Kev.  Ira  Ingraham,  installed  December  1,  1824;  dismissed  April  •=). 
IS.iO. 

Kev.  Loarami  Ives  Hoadly,  installed  October  1.1,  18.iO;  dismissed  Jan- 
uary 30,  1833. 

Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  installed  January  .10,  IS'X^;  dismissed  March,  1834. 

Rev,  Nathan  Munroe,  oniained  February  10,  1S3G;  dismissed  January 
26,  18'i4. 

Rev.  .lames  T.  SlcCollom,  installed  .Ianiiary.lS.i4;  dismissed  September 
20. 18<;,3. 

Rev   .lobn  D,  Kingsbury,  installed  January  11,  1866. 

E/ders. 

■   >ergeaiit  John  Boynton  and  lleacon  .Saninel  Tenny,  chosen  March  28, 
ITIS. 

Deacons. 

David  Hasseltine  and  Richard  Hall,  not  properly  chosen  deacons,  but 
nominated  to  provide  elements  for  the  Lord's  .Supper,  November  '2,  1«02. 

John  Tenny,  Joseph  Bailey  and  Richard  Hall,  probably  the  first  dea- 
cons, and  chosen  December  13,  1702. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Tenny  and  Sergeant  Richard  Bailey,  piobably  a 
committee  only,  but  possibly  deacons,  February  '2,  1713. 

Stephen  Woodman  and  Moses  Day,  chosen  January  24,  1728. 

Joseph  Hall,  chosen  Jlay  30,  1730 

Thomas  Carleton,  chosen  October  31,  1742. 

David  Walker,  chosen  November  28,  H-I.'s. 

-Moses  Day,  chosen  Jlay  1,  1751. 

Stephen  Kimball,  chosen  January  18,  1754. 

Obadiah  Kimball,  chosen  March  16,  1762. 

Thomas  Kimball,  chosen  Apiil  21,  1767. 

Thomas  Webster,  chosen ,  1782. 

Richard  Walker,  chosen  April  — ,  1707. 

.(ohn  Griffin,  chosen  February  — ,  1S04. 

John  Hasselline,  chosen  June  18, 18U7. 

Jesse  Kimball,  chosen  April  8,  1S26. 

William  Day,  Jr.,  chosen  April  25,  182!i. 

David  C.  Kimball,  chosen  July  2, 1840. 

Nathaniel  Hatch  and  S.  L.  H.  Spear,  chosen  August  31,  I860. 

William  IC.  Farrar,  S.  W.  (.Virlctou  and  A.  L.  Kimball,  clio.sen  Ocl,d,er 
2C,  18C0. 

The  first  Sunday-.school  in  Bradford  was  organized 
on  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  1814,  at  the  "  Old 
Red  School-House,"  then  the  only  school-house  in 
the  central  part  of  Bradford.  About  thirty  children 
were  gathered  at  this  first  Sunday-school  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  service.  The  person  foremost  in  the 
organization  was  Miss  Mary  Haseltine,  eldest  sister 
of  Miss  .Abigail  C.  HtiseUine,  afterwards  principal  of 
Bradford  Academy.  Among  her  assistants  were  Jli-^- 
Charlotte  Gage  and  Miss  Lydia  Kimball. 

Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  installed  in  1824,  took  a  grc:i' 
interest  in  the  Sunday-school.  After  April,  1830, 
Deacon  William  Day,  Mr.  Isaac  Morse  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf  (probably)  were  superintendents. 
The  number  of  scholars  wtisthen  probably  something 
more  than  one  hundred. 

The  first  Sunday-school  concert  recollected  by  Mr. 
Harrison  E.  Chadwick,  was  iu  the  old  meeting-house 
on  the  coinmou.     K.imi   1825  to   1829,  Bra  1  ford   ua- 
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the  only  place  in  all  ISew  England  reporting  a  Sun- 
day-school, except  some  of  the  colleges.  These  re- 
ports were  made  to  the  American  t^unduy-School 
Union  at  Philadelphia.  From  l.S.'5;5  tol84<;  reports 
were  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Salibath-Scliool 
Society  ;  since  IS.'id.  to  the  tieneral  Conference. 

In  1S87  the  8ahl)ath-school  connected  with  lirad- 
ford  Churcli  contained  aliout  three  hundred  and  filty 
members.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  yearly 
for  its  own  and  l)enevolent  purposes,  was  al>out 
S300. 

The  Ward  Hill  school,  in  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
was  regularly  organized  in  Sc|>tember,  ISdl.  At 
present,  it  numbers  about  one  hundred  members  and 
contributes  yearly  about  S7o  for  its  own  expenses  and 
benevolent  objects.  The  original,  with  the  Haseltine 
library,  numbers  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

The  new  parsonage  of  the  Kradford  Church  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  188<»,  at  a  total  co.st,  including 
the  land,  of  §()547.58. 

The  total  membership  of  the  church,  January  1, 
1887,  was  four  hundred  and  seventeen.  In  1880  it 
contributed  for  missionary  objects,  §2(37. 93. 

The  following  societies  were  connected  with  the 
church  for  benevolent  work:  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
Foreign  Jli.ssions,  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  Home  Missioiuiry  Society;  Parish  Circle 
for  local  work  ;  Young  Ladies'  Relief  .Society  ;  Bee 
Hive  (children's)  Society. 

The  total  value  given  by  the  above  societies  in 
1886,  in  money,  clothing  and  supplies,  was  §824.05. 


CHAPTER   CLXVIII. 

BRADFORD— (C(>«(/»»<''?'. 

Indians  <ii:<t  (Ac  7«,ii.i.i   Tieed—Rn.i.h  and  Seh-oh. 

Besides  the  killing  of  Thomas  Kimball,  in  lf)7G, 
very  little  injury  was  ever  done  by  Indians  in  the 
town  of  Bradford.  When  the  Indian  and  French  at- 
tack was  made  on  Haverhill,  in  1708,  Nchemiah 
Carleton  was  shot  from  acro.-s  the  river.  There  was 
also  a  tradition  that  a  workman  employed  in  felling 
timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  for  the  house  then  build- 
ing, and  owned  in  1820  by  Reuben  Carlton,  was  also 
shot.  15ut  Bradford  wa.s  protected  from  Indian  at- 
tacks by  Haverhill  on  the  north  and  by  the  river. 
Still,  there  was  always  alarm  and  anxiety  during  the 
time  of  the  Indian  attacks,  and  Bradford  soldiers  had 
to  march  elsewhere.  "Ccntiuels"  were  stationed  in 
the  town  itself. 

There  were  three  garrison -houses  built  at  an  early 

period,  one  of  brick  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  near 

the  place  where  Rev.  John  Day's  house  stood  in  1820. 

There  was  one  where  the  parsonage  was  afterwards 
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built,  opposite  the  burial-ground.  The  third  garrison 
was  where  Widow  Rebecca  Foster's  liinise  was  in  1820, 
and  this  was  jialisaded, 'when  they  apprehended  dan- 
ger. The  inhabitants  often  passed  the  night  in  these 
hcjiiscs.  There  was  also  a  lilock-house  on  the  neck, 
near  the  falls,  where  tlie  irdiabilarits  wati'bed  by 
turns,  wlicn  there  were  .-darms.  The  Indians  some- 
times crossed  the  river  near  that  point,  when  on  their 
forays. 

"Once,"  said  Dr.  Perry,  "  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  settlement  of  Indians  in  this  town,  as 
is  evident  frcnii  the  number  of  bones  found  in  and 
abmit  the  hill  near  Paul  Parker's.  The  la.st  of  those 
who  resided  here  was  Papahana,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  in  a  hut  near  the  mouth  of  Johnson's  Creek ;  the 
people  of  the  last  generation  knew  him  well.  The 
name  of  the  tribe  to  whom  this  settlement  belonged 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Pawtucket."  It  is  supposed 
that  in  1038,  Masconomet  or  Masconomo,  was  fully 
satisfied  for  (luit-claiming  all  his  interest  in  Ipswich 
and  Rowley.  Bui  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Samuel  English  and  Joseph  English,  his 
grandchildren,  and  John  Unipee,  his  nephew,  claiming 
to  be  his  heirs,  made  a  fresh  demand,  and  an  elaborate 
deed  of  release  to  the  lands  of  Bradford  was  executed 
by  them  in  1701  to  John  Tenny,  Philip  Atwood  and 
John  Bointon,  forthemselves  and  the  other  freeholders 
and  proprietors  of  Bradford.  The  consideration  was 
i'O  12.<.  The  deed  was  attested  by  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall  and  Dmlley  Bradstrect,  the  magistrates  of 
Haverhill  ami  Andover,  respectively,  and  was  duly 
recorded. 

The  first  committee  upon  roads  in  Bradford  were 
Sergeant  John  Gage,  Joseph  Pike  and  John  GritHn  ; 
but  no  labor  was  expended  or  money  raised  for 
roads  till  long  after  this  date.  Although  the  Brad- 
ford people  had  so  many  ties  connecting  them  with 
the  mother  town,  the  road  from  Haverhill  to  Rowley 
was  not  laid  out  till  1080.  It  was  eight  rods  wide. 
But  beiore  there  had  been  paths.  At  that  early  day 
every  man  wanted  his  own  road,  "  to  mill,  to  market 
and  to  meeting.  " 

Every  town  bad  its  mark  assigned  to  it  in  the  early 
day  when  cattle  roamed  at  will,  in  the  woods  ami  over 
the  commons.  That  of  Bradford  was  a  bow  and  arrow, 
the  arrow  penetrating  the  heart. 

The  first  vote  of  the  town  upon  schools,  that  is  re- 
corded was  in  1701,  when  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  provide  a  school,  according  to  their  discretion,  and 
to  assess  the  town  for  the  expense  of  the  same.  The 
next  year  it  was  voted  that  those  who  sent  children 
to  school  should  pay  two  pence  a  week  for  those  who 
learned  to  read,  and  four  pence  for  those  who  learned 
to  write,  the  additional  expense  to  be  paid  by  the 
town.  The  jierson's  name  who  then  ke[)t  was 
Ichabod.  Did  Washington  Irving  borrow  his 
Ichabod  Crane  from  the  Bradford  town  records  ?  The 
next  school-master  was  Master  \\'liile,  who  began  in 
1723,  and  received  £24  ID.".-.  |icr  year.     His   successor 
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was  one  Hobey,  who  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Merrel. 
All  these  persons  kept  through  the  year,  most  of  them 
for  several  years  each.  Dr.  Perry  thinks  they  were 
well  qualified  for  school-keeping.  But  the  master, 
without  doubt,  passed  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another. 

The  following  i.s  a  copy  of  one  of  the  town  votes  on 
the  subject  of  education  :  "  March  24,  1710.  The  town 
ded  then  Impoure  the  Selectmeu  to  imply  wemen  to 
teach  letel  children  to  read." 

The  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  meeting- 
house lot,  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  posts,  to  cost  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
building  committee  were  Jonathan  Woodman,  Ser- 
geant Robert  Haseltine  and  Nathaniel  Walker.  All 
sorts  of  structures  were  put  up  on  the  meeting-house 
lot.  There  was  at  least  one  "nooning-house"  built, 
where  the  people  could  warm  themselves  in  the  noon 
intermission  and  eat  the  food  they  had  brought  with 
ihem. 

In  1820  there  were  seven  school-houses  in  six 
districts,  in  which  were  kept  twenty-four  months  of 
school  annually  by  men  ;  in  summer,  good  provision 
was  made  for  the  instruction  of  small  children. 
May  20,  1754,  the  town  voted  "  to  ye  school-master, 
for  four  months  sarvice,  £8  17s.  9rf."  "  To  Samuel 
Webster,  for  boarding  said  school -master  one-third  part 
of  year,  £4  10«.  Sd."  That  was  probably  the  allowance 
of  men's  instruction  for  one  portion  of  the  town. 

September  19,  1754,  "  voted  to  pay  Master  Eames 
for  keeping  school  one-third  part  of  last  year, 
£8  17s.8d." 

"  Voted  that  forty  pounds  be  raised  for  the  school- 
master and  his  board." 

"March  1-5,  1757,  voted  that  the  East  Parish  have 
five  months'  schooling  in  twelve  for  ye  time  being." 

"March  16,  17(31,  voted  to  erect  a  school-house  in 
ye  centre  of  the  town,  as  shall  be  found  in  ye  follow- 
ing manner,  viz. ;  from  Newbury  line  to  Andover 
line,  and  from  Abraham  Gage's  to  Samuel  Hale's, 
and  for  money  as  shall  be  cast  on  the  last  town  rate, 
and  the  vote  passed  in  the  atiirmative." 

"Voted  that  £13  6«.  8d.  be  raised  to  defray  the 
charge  of  said  building,  £13  6s.  8d"  "Voted  that 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Kimball,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Parker  and  AVilliam  Easman  be  a  committee  to  find 
and  prefix  a  centre  according  to  the  manner  above 
prescribed." 

The  committee  were  afterwards  voted  "  three 
shillings  a  peic  for  that  sarvice." 

The  co.st  of  erection  was  more  than  was  expected, 
for  the  committee  were  voted  £17  18s.  S'jd. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  ancient  votes  about 
schools,  and  are  all  that  the  record  contains  for  the 
period  covered  by  them. 

June  7,  1805,  the  town  accepted  a  report  made  by 
Moses  Parker  and  others,  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  town 
schools. 


Dr.  Perry's  practical  mind  led  him  to  suggest 
what,  after  long  delay,  was  adopted  everywhere :  first, 
that  school  committees  should  be  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe in  all  cases  the  books  which  should  be  used  ; 
secondly,  that  towns  should  furnish  the  necessary  sta- 
tionery to  be  used  in  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
academies  were  springing  up  over  New  England, 
intelligent  people  began  to  be  very  uneasy  in  towns 
not  so  favored. 

Thus  in  Bradford  the  following  record  explains 
itself  :  "  At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Bradford,  March  7,  1803,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  upon  that  a  building  should  be 
erected  for  an  academy,  and  the  following  persons 
became  subscribers  to  defray  the  charges  of  building 
said  house."  The  signers  were  a  large  majority  of  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  parish.  In  three  montlis  the 
building  was  completed  and  the  school  was  open- 
ed. The  first  principal  was  Samuel  Walker,  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1802.  Miss  Hannah  E.  Swan  was  preceptress. 
The  school  was  incorporated  in  1804,  with  a 
charter  conferring  ample  powers.  After  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, the  preceptors  were  as  follows :  Samuel 
Greeley,  1803-4;  Eev.  Dr.  James  Flint,  1805  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Abraham  Burnham,  who  was  much  engaged  in 
the  great  revival  of  1806;  Isaac  Morrill,  1807;  Sam- 
uel Peabody,  1808;  Rev.  Daniel  Hardy,  1808-10; 
Rev.  Luther  Bailey,  1811;  Hon.  Samuel  Adams, 
1811 ;  Richard  Kimball,  1811-12  ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Sperry, 
1812;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dike,  1812-14;  Daniel  Noyes, 
1814  ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  1814-36,  who  was  the  last 
preceptor.  After  that  time  the  school  was  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  young  ladies  only,  having 
previously  been  a  mixed  school. 

There  were  thus,  before  Mr.  Greenleaf  gave  the 
school  some  appearance  of  permanency,  fourteen 
preceptors  in  a  dozen  years.  No  one  of  them,  save 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  expected  to  make  school-keeping  a 
profession.  There  was  therefore  a  lack  of  system  and 
continuity  in  the  service.  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  a 
native  of  Haverhill,  had  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1813,  and  was  engaged  the  same  year  in 
keeping  school  in  his  native  town.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  man,  and  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Dr.  Kingsbury  says  of  him,  justly  and  comprehen- 
sively :  "  A  man  of  versatile  talent,  an  enthusiast  in 
teaching,  a  mathematician  and  author  of  world-wide 
fame,  a  Christian  of  simple  and  unquestioning  faiih 
and  rigid  virtue,  a  man  of  kindly  susceptibilities, 
generous,  unsuspecting,  unalterable  in  friendship,  a 
citizen  pure,  unselfish,  upright,  and  a  teacher  devot- 
ed, upright  and  unwearied  in  labor."  After  retiring 
from  t!ie  academy,  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  principal  of 
the  Br.adford  Teachers'  Seminary  till  1848. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  born  September  25,  1786,  and 
was  descended  from  the  Newbury  family  of  that  name. 
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His  early  opportunitii's  for  study  were  very  meapre, 
and  he  once  said  :  "  It'  I  ever  oU'ercd  up  an  earnest 
prayer,  it  was  tor  rainy  days  tliat  I  niiglit  lietake 
myself  to  l)ooks." 

Chief  Justice  I'erley,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  of 
his  old  teacher:  "  He  was  an  uncommon  genius,  in 
tlie  sense  of  having  peculiarities  entirely  his  own, 
in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the  contour  of  his  head 
an<l  face,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  his  utter- 
ance, his  manners,  his  motions,  all  his  ways." 

^Ir.  Greeuleaf  represented  the  town  of  Bradford  in 
the  Legislature  in  1S:57,  1SM8  and  1839,  where  he 
earnestly  supported  all  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  education,  introducing  orders  for  a  geological  sur- 
vey and  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  and  valuable  text-books. 

Doubtless   Bradford   Academy  was   much  indebted  \  Cogsw 
to  him  for  the  repu- 
tation    it     acquired  •■".i 
during   his    term    of                                ,•.       • 
service.    Mr.  (ireen- 
leaf  died  October  29, 
18<i4,  aged  seventy- 
eiglit  years. 

When  Mr.  (ireen- 
leaf  retired,  Miss 
Abigail  C.  Hasel- 
tine,  who  had  been 
precejitrcss  since 
1815,  carried  on  the 
school  for  ladies 
only.  She  substan- 
tially continued  prin- 
cipal till  her  death, 
only  being  relieved 
in  her  later  years  of 
its  more  active  du- 
ties. She  had  great 
executive       ability,  - — ^"^  , 

dignity  of  manner. 
When"  Mi.ss  Hasel- 
tirie  at  last  retired,  her  loss  was  severely  felt. 

A  new  Academy  Hall  had  been  built  and  dedicated 
April  1'),  1841.  In  18.')3  the  semi-centennial  was 
erlelirated,  which  drew  together  fifteen  hundred  ol' 
the  friends  of  the  school. 

.M'tei  the  retirementof  Miss  Haseltine,  the  academy 
was  not  considered  fully  [jrosprrnus  again  till  it  was 
conducted  by  Miss  Abby  II.  .lohtison,  a  native  of 
Br.idforil,  named  for  the  former  distinguished  prin- 
cipal. 

The  tine  new  academy  and  dornutory  was  com- 
]ilcted  in  1860,  and  dedicated  in  May,  1870,  amid 
great  rejoicing  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
school  building,  including  boarding  and  school  depart- 
TiuTits  under  the  .same  roof,  is  located  near  the  centre 
of  an  area  of  twenty-live  ac 
the  valley  of  the  Merriniac. 


Miss  Annie  10.   .lolinson    is   the   pnxtit    principal. 

This  institnticm  has  been  vi'ry  fortunate  in  its 
trustees.  Rev.  .lonalh.-in  .Mien  was  president  of  the 
board,  1803--'7  ;  Uev.  Isaac  I'.raman,  1827-43; 
Hon.  Jesse  Kimball,  1844;  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Walley, 
184.'J-49;  licnjamin  tlreenleaf,  for  several  years 
from  1800.  Then,  when  the  aims  of  the  school  were 
broadened,  Rev.  Dr.  liufus  Anderson,  the  secretary 
of  tlio  American  Boaril,  was  induced  to  take  the 
position.  Witli  him  witc  associale<l  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  K/.ra  l""arnswoith,  Kcv.  Nathan  Monroe, 
Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey,  lion,  (icorge  Cogswell,  Hon. 
William  A.  Rns.sell,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Means  and 
others.  After  the  new  building  had  been  erected,  Dr. 
Anderson  retired  from  the  board  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Mcatis.  Hon.  (leorge 
is  the  present    president  of  the  boaid,  with 
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Warren, 
iivcrhili). 


vice  prcM 
secretary 


whom  arc  associatc<l   Sanuiel  I ). 

dent;  Dr.  John    Crowell  (of    H; 

Rev.    Dr.    K.  K.  Alden,  Hon.   William    A.    Russell, 

Fdbridge  Torrey,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  Kcv.  Dr.  .Tidm  D. 

Kingsbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Means,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton 

(of  Haverhill). 

The  institntiipii  is  ju-tly  the  pride  id'  the  town  and 
is  ilsell',  HO  doulit,  largely  l)enefite<I  by  the  excellent 
character  of  the  town,  in  respect  to  beauty,  health- 
fulness,  general  good  order  and  good  government. 

Distingnishe<l  men  lecture  here,  like  I'rof  Clnirles 
A.  Young  in  astronomy.  Indeed,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  able  and  earnest  manage-s  that  the  school 
shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  in  any  di'partmeiif.  With- 
in the  las',  year  or  two  llieri'  li.-is  been  great  interest 
The  view  commands  among  the  friends  of  tiie  academy  in  the  fine  jmr- 
1  traits  which  h:ive  been  presented  to    aduru    its   w:ills, 
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as  of  Euf'us  Anderson,  pupil  in  youth  and  president 
in  age;  of  Harriet  Newell  and  Ann  H.  Judson,  the 
missionaries  who  were  educated  at  the  school  ;  Hon. 
George  Cogswell,  who  for  more  than  filty  years  has 
been  connected  with-it  and  done  so  much  to  build  it 
up  ;  of  Kev.  Nathan  Monroe,  the  former  pastor  of 
Bradford  Church.  It  is  believed  the  future  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  will  be  brilliant  and  useful,  even  ex- 
ceeding its  past  extraordinary  record. 

In  1821  Merrimac  Academy  was  established  in  the 
East  Parish,  which  for  many  years  was  successful. 

In  1820  there  were  two  libraries  in  the  town. 
Among  educational  influences.  Dr.  Perry  enumerated 
also  at  that  time  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
exclusively  devoted  to  literary  improvement. 

April  2,  1813,  the  Philendian  Society  was  formed 
in  what  is  now  Bradford.  Its  object  was  "  to  support 
female  teachers''  in  places  where  they  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  neglect- 
ed children.  Parson  Allen  was  much  interested  in 
this  organization.  Its  membership  embraced  many 
women  of  Haverhill  and  Newburyport.  Schools  were 
established  at  Haverhill,  Wenham,  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
and  Byfield,  where  Mary  and  Abigail  C.  Haseltine 
were  teachers.  The  results  were  considered  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  Long  since  superseded  in  its  work, 
to  recall  it  now  is  mainly  valuable  as  showing  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  Bradford  women  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century. 

The  public  schools  of  Bradford  have  also  kept  full 
step  with  the  advance  of  progress.  May  1, 1886,  there 
were  554  school  children,  167  being  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eight  and  387  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen.  The  increase  over  the  previous  year  was 
nineteen.  September,  1886,  there  were  twelve 
schools,  with  a  teaching  force  of  fifteen.  The 
number  of  recognized  grades  was  eleven,  viz. :  two 
second  primary,  two  first  primary,  six  grammar  and 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  was  established  in 
1866. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  town,  its 
public  officers  have  been  respectable  and  respected. 
One  of  its  first  town  clerks,  Shubael  Walker,  was  a 
superior  officer  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  being 
an  admirable  penman  and  accurate  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  town  has  generally  reposed  con- 
fidence in  its  selectmen,  who  apjicar,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  deserved  it.  The  first  selectmen  were 
Sergeant  John  (lage,  Robert  Haseltine,  Joseph  Pike, 
John  Griffin  and  John  Tenny.  Thomas  Kimball 
was  the  first  constable.  And  at  the  same  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  the  houses  of  Benjamin  Gage  and 
Thomas  Kimball  "should  be  legal  places  for  posting 
up  any  order  or  other  business  of  public  concernment 
for  the  town."  Contrary  to  the  custom  in  most  places, 
the  meeting-house  was  not  employed  for  such  noti- 
fications until  the  division  of  the  town  into  parishes. 

In  1707  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  two  con- 
stables instead  of  one,  as  before,  the  compensation  to 


be  divided  between  them.  This  was  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
leading  to  the  division  of  town  offices,  employments 
and  conveniences.  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  town  was  divided  into  parishes;  and  thus  thioLrs 
proceeded  in  the  way  of  equitable  division  until,  ]\I:iy 
20,  1766,  it  was  "  voted  that  the  one-half  of  the  town 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  East  Meeting-House  in 
said  town  for  the  future."  This  was  a  most  important 
vote,  giving  the  clue  to  the  course  of  things  for  nearly 
a  century  after,  till  the  East  Parish  was  set  up  as  tljr 
town  of  Groveland,  in  1850.  But  it  is  believed  that 
this  vole  has  not  been  printed  before  the  present  or- 
casion. 

Provision  for  order  in  the  town  meetings  was  also 
made  on  the  very  first  occasion,  when  it  was  votcil 
"  that  whoever  did  not  appear  at  town  meeting  at  tin- 
time  set  for  such  meeting,  should  pay  sixpence  for 
every  hour  that  he  was  defective  ;  "  and  if  anyone  in 
meeting  should  speak  without  leave  obtained  from  tin- 
moderator,  he  should  pay  the  same  sum  for  everv 
"offense."  January  4,  1668,  it  was  further  "voted 
that  when  the  town  are  assembled  in  town  meetiiiL', 
no  one  should  leave  the  house  without  liberty  obtain- 
ed, under  the  penalty  of  twelvepence  per  hour,  and 
that  no  act  passed  by  the  town  after  sunset  shall  be  of 
value." 

Dr.  Perry  claimed  that  in  respect  to  health,  Brad- 
ford had  been  as  much  favored  as  towns  in  general. 
So  far  as  was  known,  there  had  never  been  a  specific 
local  disorder.  One  in  ten  of  the  deaths  had  been  of 
persons  more  than  eighty  years  old ;  Dr.  Perry 
thought  full  one  in  eight  since  his  residence  in  the 
place.  That  there  were  not  so  many  persons  of  very 
great  age  at  the  time  of  his  writing  as  before 
hcd  been  the  case,  he  ascribed  to  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  French  Wars,  but  more  especially 
to  the  terrible  destruction  of  infant  and  child 
life,  through  the  awful  throat  distemper  of  1736, 
which  originated  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  of 
which  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill,  published 
an  interesting  account  in  a  large  pamphlet.  This 
disease  in  one  year  carried  off  in  the  East  Parish  of 
Bradford,  forty-seven  children  and  nine  grown  per- 
sons. "And  it  is  said,"  proceeds  Dr.  Perry,  "that 
only  two  families  entirely  escaped  the  disorder,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  their  reverend  pastor."  If  they 
and  he  had  known  that  across  the  river,  in  Haverhill, 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  the  historian  of  the  disease, 
lost  three  of  his  children  by  it,  there  could  not  have 
been  much  generalization  from  the  exemption  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch's  children.  In  1762,  twenty-three 
persons  died  of  the  same  throat  distemper,  in  a  short 
time;  and  in  1794,  fil'teen  more. 

In  1777  the  small-pox  appeared  in  the  East  Parish, 
and  at  that  time,  indeed,  it  was  prevalent  in  this 
vicinity,  pcrhaiis  brought  from  the  army.  Bradford 
built  a  pest-house,  to  which  were  removed  tho?e  taken 
with  the  disorder.    Fourteen  had  it,  of  whom  ten  died. 
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Of  the  seven  thmi.s:ui(]  persons,  who,  according  to 
liis  ealcnhitionsup  to  anil  inclinlinu;  1.S20,  had  lived  in 
I'.radford,  Dr.  Perry  estimated  that  TJsi  had  made 
open  profession  of  religion. 

In  17-'0  the  town's  expense  was  tdl)  1(;.«.  -hi.  On 
an  average  for  tlie  ten  years  before  1820,  it  had  been 
£',)0(l,  whieh  Dr.  I'erry  estimated  was  raisi'd  at  least 
a-s  easily  as  the  former  taxes;  whenre,  of  i'ours<\  the 
inferonee  would  natnrally  be  drawn  that  the  wealth 
of  the  plaee  had  increased  in  that  proportion.  1( 
certainly  has  increased  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion 
in  both  towns  since  1820.  Dr.  Terry  exhibited  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  early  days  by  an 
incident  which  hasbecnoften  rei>eated.  BetoreThonnis 
Kimball  .settled  in  Bradford,  probably  about  the  year 
l(i()0  or  a  little  after,  he  was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle 
through  on  his  way  to  Haverhill  or  Hampstead.  wdien 
one  of  the  land  owners,  probably  Haseltine,  oti'ereil  to 
take  his  cattle  at  a  high  price  ami  pay  iiim  in  land 
upon  the  river,  at  eight  pence  an  acre. 

In  1810  the  population  of  Bra<Iford  was  l-'iGO,  and 
in  1820,  ItioO.  When  in  1850  the  two  parishes  separ- 
ated, they  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  in  popu- 
lation and  valuation.  Bradford  had  about  11100.  In 
1855,  after  the  division,  the  population  of  I'radlbrd 
was  1372.  In  1875,  its  population  was  2.'j47,  contain- 
ing 413  dwellings  and  531  fiimilies.  It  had  an  agri- 
cultural product  of  $43,635. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  comparison,  the  in- 
dustries of  Bradford  a.s  returned  in  1855,  after  the  sep- 
aration of  Groveland,  are  here  given.  It  is  probably 
however,  an  approximation  only. 

CRAliFrilili. 

"Saddlf,  Harness  antlTrunli  Maiiufucturl.s,  ;!  i  vat.  uf  .sa.WlM.  .ti-., 
81500  ;  rap,  $100;  eilip.,  2. 

"  B<.ol«  of  all  kiuds  m'd.,  7,i  pairs;  Slioes  ol' all  l<iTicls  miM, -Ji,' 00 
pairs;  val.  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1000  ;  m.  uuip  ,  1'-';  f.cnip.,11. 

"  liricliB  iii'd,,  250,CJ<)0  ;  val.  of  bricks,  $12  jO  ;  L-nip.,  :i. 

"  Horsi's,  H  ;  val.  of  horses,  JfllCO;  Oxen  over  three  years  old,  >M  ; 
Steers  uiider  three  years  old,  3U  ;  val.  of  o.xeii  and  steers,  8t;23j  ;  Mileh 
Cows,  2oS  ;  Heifers,  30  ;  val.  of  cows  and  lioifurs,  $S110. 

"  Butter,  17,000  lbs. ;  val.  of  butter,  $4205  ;  Cheese,  :i»2r,  ll,s.  ;  val.  .if 
cheese,  8:!S2  ;  Honey,  :i2.'i  lbs.  ;  val.  of  honey,  $r,o. 

••Indian  (^orn,  142  aires;  Indian  Corn,  per  acre,  :;.=.  liiitli.  ;  val.. 
86404. 

••  Wheat,  4acrea;  Wheat,  per  acre,  Is  biiMi.  ;  val.,  $144. 

•■Rye,  17  acres  ;  Bye,  per  acre,  20  bush.  ;  val.,  8:)7ll. 

'•  Barley,  2  acres  ;  Uarley,  per  acre,  2o  bush.  ;  val-,  $.'>0. 

"  Oats,  9S  acres  ;  Oats,  per  acre,  40  bush.  ;  val.,  $j3.)2. 

'•Potatoes,  01  acres;  Potatoes,  per  acre,  Il.o  bush. ;  val.,  $5 100. 

■'  On'iins,  1  acre  ;  Onions,  per  acre,  .ill  bush.  ;  val.,  8I.10. 

•' Turnips,  cultivated  UB  a  field  crop,  4  acres;  Turnips,  ]ier  acre,  I.MI 
bush.  ;  val.,  $150. 

•'  Carrots,  2  acres  ;  Carrots,  per  acre,  :ioo  bu.ih.  ;  val..  SlHil. 

'•English  Mowing,  1130  acres;  Enf;lish  Hay,  1210  tons;  val, 
8l8,litiO. 

"  Wot  Meadow  or  Swale  Hay,  40  tons  ;  val.,  $320. 

'•  Apple  Trees,  cultivated  for  then-  fruit,  (;8.)ii ;  val. ,  $(l."i80. 

•'  Pear  Trees,  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  420  ;  val.,  $22.'). 

"  Shoes  nmdo  the  l)ast  year,  102,700. 

Jack  Screws,  200  ;  val.,  81o;.o." 

In  1880  the  population  of  Bradford  w:is  204;i;  in 
1885,  310().  The.  valmition  in  1880  was,  person;il 
estate,  §305,807.00;  real   estate,  $1, 274,020.00  :  total, 


§1,579,887.00— r:ile  of  t:ix,  $15  per  $1000.  Tot:il 
taxes,  $25,472.4  1. 

When  the  lioston  it  .M;iiiie  railroad  was  o|)enfd  to 
this  town  in  18,'i7,  the  village  contained  but  three 
streets,  the  Andover  road  and  the  S:ilem  road,  which 
unite  at  the  meeting  house  and  extend  toJIavcrhill 
bridge — excepting  the  old  Ferry  Htreet. 

The  average  expense  of  maintaining  the  town  poor, 
from  1810  to  1820,  wtis  $8.",9.  About  tht!  last  date,  tlie 
town  purchased  a  house  ;tnd  form  for  their  use,  where 
it  w:is  expected  they  would  hi'  more  comfortable  :inil 
less  expensive. 

In  1882,  on  the  Iwo  hundrcdlh  :ninivers:iry  of  Ihe 
church  organiziition,  it  w:is  st;iteil  tli;it  the  "aclintl 
necessities  of  the  poor  are  so  few  that  most  of  them 
are  supplied  from  private  distribtition  of  charity.  The 
town  poor-larni  was  :ielunlly  sold  for  the  reason  tlntt 
the  town  had  no  p;iiipers  lo  live  on  it."  lint,  .M;irch, 
188(i,  $2000  was  appropriated  for  the  poor.  The  town 
paid  for  boanl,  (;are,  groceries,  wood,  boots  and  shoes, 
burial,  etc.  In  a  word,  it  has  recurred  to  the  methods 
of  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  1752  there  appear  to  have  been  two  persons  snji- 
plied  with  out-door  relief— i\t;irtha,  .Simons  tiiid  "  Mr. 
I'ul'er." 

"Sept.  18,  1752,  voted  to  Capt.  Mulllcken,  for  keeping  Martha  Simons 
from  May  22  to  —  Sept.;  providing  her  with  showes  (shoes)  and  an 
apron,  £.".  UJs. 

"  To  same,  for  keeping  Martha  Simmons  tw.-nty-seren  weeks  and  one 
cotton  Handkerchief,  j;2  l'J».  5i(. 

"  Stephen  Kimball,  for  making  one  pair  of  showes  and  mending  ono 
payer  for  Martha  Simons,  4s.  i>d. 

"  March  10,  1750,  voted  and  allowed  to  David  Hall,  lor  seven  yards  of 
too  (tow)  cloth  for  Martha  Simmons  and  making  them,  8«. 

"  Ilei-.  l.S,  1750,  v.it.d  yt  ten  shillings  be  raised  for  clothes  for  Martha 

••  March  0,  1702,  Dudley  Carlt.m,  for  Martha  Simmons'  coffen,  ,5«.  4d. 
"  To  lienj.  Walker,  for  diging  her  grave,  3«. 
"  To  Obadiah  Kimball,  for  a  winding  sheet,  3... 

'•Sept.  IS,  1852,  voted  to  Joseph  Mullickcn,  for  l.ruvi.ling  u  shirt  for 
Mr.  Pilfer,  0«. 

••  Voted  lo  Joseph  Kimball,  tor  providing  aiiolher  sl.i.t  for  Mr.  P.iler, 


yer  of  gloes  (gloves?)  for  Mr. 
id  sliugar  that  he  provided  for 
mil  shiiit  and  cap  to  bury  Mr. 


•'  Voted  to  Philip  Tennoy,  for  two 
Puffer's  funeral,  4». 

"  Voted  to  Joseph  Mulliiken,  for  run 
Mr.  PufTer  in  ye  time  of  his  sickness,  1 

"  Voleil  to  Joseph  Kimball,  for  a  she 
Putter  in." 

And  thus  pauperism  seems  to  have  come  to  an  enil, 
temporarily.     But  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us. 

.\t  that  time  the  selectmen  were  expected  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  that  strangers  coming  into  town  did 
not  become  chargeable  toil;  to  prevent  trouble  of 
that  kind,  they  genenilly  warned  them  out  again  iin- 
mediittely — which  exphiins  the  following;  "  Bradford, 
Jany.  ye  1,  1775  ;  Peter  Ru.ssell  gives  notice  to  select- 
men that  .'Vlexander  Montgomery  has  come  from 
Andover  to  live  with  him — son  of.Iohn  Montgomery." 

.September  24,  1745,  in  town-meeting:  "It  was  put 
to  vote  whetlier  the  town  would  tdititethe  lieads  (polls) 
ofsuch  persons  who  ;ire  or  Inive  bin  in  his  Majesties 
service  this  year  &  vote  passed  in  ye  n(^g;itive." 

The  town  was  certainly  not  very  liber;il   to  such  as 
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had  come  or  were  coming  home  from  the  famous 
Louisburg  expedition  of  that  year. 

The  following  is  the  most  suspicious  vote,  though  it 
miglit  be  e.Kjilained  :  "  Dec.  18, 17o9  :  voted  to  Joseph 
MuUieken  for  going  to  Newbury  Court  and  dining  ye 
committee,  &  two  (  ),  £5  Os.  Od.  " 

1700-61.  In  these  years  there  are  many  charges, 
about  "  the  French.''  These  were  the  poor  Acadians, 
who  were  distributed  about  among  the  towns  to  pro- 
vide for. 

jNIarch  9,  17(iL',"  voted  to  Samuel  Trask  for  building 
a  oven  for  the  French,  4  shillings;  voted  to  Samuel 
Kimball  for  bricks  and  wood  for  ye  French,  March  15, 
1763,  £5  5s.0rf." 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  about  tracing  the 
stocks  in  Bradford  ;  but  March  19,  1763,  "  voted  to 
Deacon  Thomas  Carlton  for  mending  the  town 
stocks." 

May  17,  1773,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  powder- 
house — probably  at  Head's  Hill,  which,  it  is  believed 
was  known  as  Powder-House  Hill.  The  powder-house 
was  stocked  with  ammunition.  "Six  half-barrels  of 
powder,  bullets  and  flints  proportionable." 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    C  L  X  I  X  . 

BRADFORD  -{ronlinueil). 

Brtid/anl  in  !}„■   W,irK 

It  a])peared  from  the  journal  of  Captain  William 
Kimball,  who,  (luring  the  French  War  of  17o.5, 
marched  a  company  from  Bradford  to  Slillwater, 
New  York,  that  all  his  men  returned  to  their  homes 
in  safety. 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  the  company  of 
forty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Gage 
which  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Although 
stationed  in  a  place  much  exposed  to  the  enemy,  not 
a  lil'e  was  lost.  Tradition  has  brought  down  the 
story  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  disciplined  and 
most  effective  companies  engaged  on  that  day,  having 
been  carefully  instructed  by  an  English  deserter, 
who,  in  1820,  was  still  living  in  Haverhill. 

Early  in  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  West  meeting-liouse,  January 
7,  1773,  to  see  what,  if  any,  instructions  should  be 
given  to  the  town's  representative  relating  to  the 
existing  difficulties.  The  town  chose  a  committee  to 
re|iort  what  should  be  done,  and  adjourned  to  six 
o'clock,  P.M.,  the  same  day.  Instructions  were 
adopted  to  Captain  Daniel  Thurston,  the  town's  repre- 
sentative in  the  (rcneral  Court,  informing  him  that  his 
constituents  felt  "  very  great  uneasiness  at  the  infringe- 
ments on  our  national  and  Constitutional  rights,  by 
manv  of  the  late  measures  of  the    British   Adminis- 


tration, particularly  of  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  granting  of  salaries  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  meiLSUres  adapted,  as  we  apprehend,  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  time  to  render  property  pre- 
carious, and  to  introduce  a  system  of  deception  which 
we  cannot  but  view  with  the  utmost  aversion,  and  to 
which  we  cannot  submit  while  possible  to  be  avoided. 
We  recommend  it  to  you  as  our  Representative  in 
General  Assembly,  to  use  your  influence  to  obtain 
redress  of  all  our  grievances,  and  in  particular  to 
enquire  whether  the  support  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  has  been  adequate  to  their  services, 
offices  and  station,  and  if  not,  to  use  your  influence 
in  obtaining  suitable  grants  and  establishments  as 
may  be  thought  sufficient  to  remove  all  pretence  that 
government  is  not  supported  among  ourselves — which 
was  voted  unanimously." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  country 
towns  on  the  patriotic  side  followed  the  bold  and 
shrewd  leadership  of  the  Boston  Committees,  under 
the  masterly  management  of  Sam  Adams.  This  vote 
certainly  showed  that  Bradford  was  sound,  and  it 
remained  so  throughout  the  war. 

The  town  was  represented  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  at  Concord,  October  11,  1774, 
by  Captain  Daniel  Thurston,  who  was  also  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  held 
in  the  following  February  at  Cambridge. 

More  ammunition  was  laid  in  store,  and  thirty 
pounds  sterling  were  voted  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
before  open  hostilities  had  commenced.  The  enlist- 
ment of  minute-men  now  commenced,  and  these  were 
drilled,  equipped  and  paid  by  the  town.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  drill  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  emergency  seemed  to  demand,  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  contribute  their  aid  when 
needed.  Town-meetings  now  were  frequently  held, 
adjourning  often  to  the  East  or  West  meeting-house  to 
hear  reports  from  committees,  vote  supplies  and 
encourage  each  other. 

The  town-meeting  called  May  23,  1775,  was  an  im- 
portant one.  It  was  the  first  after  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  The  Massachusetts  army  hnd 
appealed  to  the  town  lor  aid,  and  the  articles  needed 
were  stated  in  a  circular  from  a  committee  of  supplies. 
The  town  was  also  called  upon  to  choose  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

The  supply  for  the  army  called  for  was  voted  and  tlie 
committee  chosen.  This  committee  were  instructed  to 
return  the  names  of  those  persons  who  deserted  the  Pro- 
vincial service  to  the  county  committee,  unless  they  re- 
turned to  duty.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  — 
June  28,  1775 — being  only  eleven  days  after,  another 
town-meeting  was  held,  encouraging  re-enlistment  of 
the  minute-men,  and  promising  to  pay  them. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  June  20, 1776,  it  was  voted, 
apparently  unanimously,  to  desire  Dudley  Carlelon, 
the  lieprcsentative  in  General  .Vssembly,  "  as  our  rep- 
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resenlative,  tn  use  your  utniusi  cmiIimvoi-  iliat  dui- 
delrgati's  iu  CJciu'nil  Cuii.^rfss  hi-  iii>tru(lrcl  1.1  ^liake 
off  the  tyraiinkal  yoke  ol'  (Ireal  lirilaiii,  ami  ■li-claro 
llu'se  United  0.. Ionics  iiuU'pi'ii<lcnt  nl'that  venal,  eir- 
rupt  and  avaricious  court  lorever — ]in)vided  no  pro- 
posals for  a  lia[jpy  reeoueiliatioii  lie  oll'ercil.  wliirli 
tlie  honorable  congress  Ihiiik  i>roper  to  accept  ;  and 
we  hercliy  engage  that  \vc\vill,at  the  risk  of  our 
livts  and  fortunes,  endeavor  to  support  and  del'end 
tln'Mi  therein." 

This  town  also  lent  its  aid  in  secuiing  the  observ- 
ance of  the  State  act  to  prevent  nioiiop.dy  and  o]>pres- 
sion.  Abraham  Day,  Jr.,  was  (diosen  to  guard  the 
town  against  the  dangerarising  lioni  internal  eiieniies, 
It  would  be  impossilde  to  give  all  the  details  of  the 
various  town-meetings,  fifty  or  more  in  iiundier,  held 
to  carry  on  this  war.  But  the  reeonls  abound  in  evi- 
dence of  the  zeal  and  readiness  of  the  people  to  do 
their  part,  by  voting  supplies  and  ftirnishing  men. 

The  town  .seems  to  have  met  the  calls  upon  it  ilur- 
ing  the  war,  for  men  ami  supplies,  with  at  least 
reasonable  promiititutle. 

The  delegate  Irom  l!ra<lford  to  the  convention  held 
at  (Cambridge,  in  177'.),  to  form  a  State  Constititution. 
was  Peter  Kussel,  Ksi|.  The  new  Constitution  was 
accepted  by  the  town  after  some  discussion  upon  the 
third  article. 

The  feeling  against  those  who  opposed  the  Revolu- 
tion and  left  tlie  country  during  the  war,  or  ermsjured 
against  it,  was  very  strong  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  in- 
structing the  Representative  to  use  hi-,  utmost  en- 
deavors to  ])revent  all  such  from  ever  rclurinng  to  live 
agtiin  in  this  Commonwealth. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  town  of  I'.rad- 
ibrd,  at  a  meeting  held  April  lid,  18(11,  voted  one 
thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  tlie  benefit  of  soldiers 
volunteering,  or  called  into  the  servire.  K.  F.  Brig- 
don  and  (leorgo  Johnson  were  chosen  to  act  with  the 
selectmen  in  the  distribution  of  this  money.  It  was 
voted  that  no  soldier  receiving  aid  from  the  town, 
sliouhl,  for  that  cause,  be  subjei't  to  any  ilisability  as  a 
citizen. 

The  selectmen  were  authoiized  to  borrow  money 
necessary  to  furnish  State  aid  to  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers, in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Money  was  raisecl  to  pay  bounties  in  order 
to  fill  the  (piotas  of  tlu'  town.  Bounties  were  also 
raised  by  private  siiliseriplion.  In  ISi;;',,  town  bonds 
were  issued  for  the  payment  of  aiil  to  the  fannlies  of 
deceased  soldiers. 

August  20,  LSIM,  a  tinanimous  vote  ni'  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  selectmen  "  for  their  eneigy  and  su<'ce.ss 
iri  tilling  the  quota  o(  the  town.  They  were  author- 
ized to  use  their  own  discretion  in  bringing  home  the 
bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  or  dying  wdiile  in 
service,  and  in  defraying  transit  (diaru'is  and  funeral 
expenses.  The  town,  at  tin;  close  of  the  war,  had  a 
credit  of  thirty-one  men,  over  and  above  all  demands. 
Four  of  the    number  were  commissioned  olKeers. 


The  e(imrad<-i  annually  decorate  the  graves  of  thirty- 
one  who  fell.  The  town  expeiulcd  s22,M9.42  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  and  i;.=!,7o(;.;!:!  was  raised  in  addi- 
tion from  juivate  subscription,  uuiking  u  total  of  ?:30.- 
'.»("•,,().-,.  Sll,;il.^,.ii:5  was  paid  out  to  the  families  of 
volunteers,  which  the  Commonwealth  refundeii.  The 
war  debt  of  the  town  has  been  extinguished. 

j  The  women  of  tlie  town  worked  with  energy  and 
zeal,  to  su|iply  the  needs  of  the  s(ddiers  and  their 
families.  They  workeil  largely  in  co-operation  with 
the  women  of  Haverhill,  as  the  "Soldiers'  Relief  So- 
ciety of  Haverhill  and  Bradford."  Their  cares  for 
the  siilfering  ceased  only  when  there  were  no  more  to 
can'  for.  During  the  war,  the  following  were  select- 
men :  In  l.Sin,  Richard  llaaeltine,  Samuel  W.  llop- 
kinsoii,  Leverett  Kimball  ;  in  IstiL',  Kdmtind  Kimball 
John  I'erley,  Samtiel  W.  Ilopkinson;  in  l.Sil:i,  Samuel 

i  W.  Ilopkinson,  Walter  (loodell,  Nathaniid  C.irieton  ; 
!S(',4and  ISil."),  Charles  B.  Kmeixin,  John  I'erley,  A. 
.ludson  Day.  The  town  clerk,  during  all  these  yeiirs, 
was  Nathaniel  llatidi.  Tlie  town  treasurer  in  ISIU 
and  up  to  August  19,  l.S(!'_'.  was  thence,  till  alter  the 
close  of  the  war,  Ilarvey  .M.  Towle. 

•Judge  Carter  had  fiiur  sons  in  the  service. 
Dr.  ( ieorge  Cogswell's  two  sons,  (leorge  B.  and 
William,  born  in  Bradford,  served  one  as  surgeon  of 
tlie  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  the  other,  as  Col- 
onel of  the  Second  (Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Dec<-iii- 
ber  1.".,  1SG4). 

The  following  is  a  record  of  soliliers  and  seamen, 
during  the  Rebellion,  from  the  town  of  Bradford 
(being  that  |ireserved  iu  the  ollice  of  the  town  clerk)  : 


in  .luly  0,  isci,  3  jr».,    Co.  K,    14lli 


K.'ll.'.y,  .S.iiiniit   K.,  pi  i  vat. 

H.-gl. 
Kimliiill,  J'ranli  II.,  priviitii,  mt.  .Inly  :10,  lsr,2,  :i  j-rs.,  Ou.  II,  i2il  Ktgt,  ; 

ilisili.  .lun.,  mr.',,  ilisiiMlity. 
Klniluitl,  Loroy  N.,  priviiti',  i-nl.  .Inly  3M,  ISOJ,  :t  yrs  ,  Co.  It,  2.'il  Hi'gt. 
Itay,  .li.M)i.li  WarivM,  i.iivat.-,  nnisl.  in  .Inly  2J,  lsi;l,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  K,   17lli 

Itfgt. ;  pro.  lii'iit.  tbiiij. 
WiJtim,  .Iiwc-jih    H.,  prh-al..,  must,  in   July  l:i,  ISOl,  :)  yiu,  Co.  1),  Illli 

It<-gt. 
Willi. in,  E.Umril   M.,  piivHlc,  .■nl.  .tng.,  ISO;;,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,2iil  Iti-s;t.  ; 

killi'.l  in  action  .Inn.  3,  l.^cll. 
a.m;  i'1kii1l-8  K.,  inu.st.  iu  .July  17,  isnl,  I!  yis.,  Co.  !•',  Htli  I!e(;t. 
.Millie,  .l.wph   IC,  priviilc,  liiiist.  in   Aug.  20,  Isill,  3  moullis,  Co.  (i,  .'ilh 

IJc'Bl.;  re-cni.  in  17lh  Ki'Kt.,  ilruni-nnijor;  discli.  liy  net  of  Congresj 

Nov.,  lS'-,2. 
Holt,   Krancis    K.,  privalo,  nni-..t.   in   .Sspl.  21,  1801,  3  yiB.,  Co.  II,  22il 

H.-gl. 
nenn,  Charles  E  ,  must,  iu  .Inuf  2i-.,  tSlil,  3  yn>.,  Vm.  1),  I2tli  I!.-gl.  ;   sup. 

poscil  killed  at  Octlyiilinri;. 
Wi-Bt,  .lanifs  G.,  niiisl.  in  Maich  1,  Is  12,  3  ym.,  Co.  K.  Mill  Iti-gt.  OifliT- 

wauls  Isl    II.  A.), 
liicknin,  Cliaiiva  II.,  .■nl.  .Inly  .'.,  ISl.l,  3  yrs.,  C...  IC,  Htli  Uogl. ;  rt-i-nl. 

lie.-.,  ISO:;,  3  yi«. 
r.i.Uum,  Il»nj.,  i-nl.  .Inly  .'.,  ISOt,  3  yre.,  Co.  K,  Htli  li.'ge. 
lli,ioiiM,.laioli  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  U,  1.S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17tli  li.'gt. 
Talk,  r,  W  in.,  iiinsl.  ill   IVli.  Ill,  11.02,  3  yrs  ,  Co.  1,    Htli   liefe't.  ;  re-clil. 

I->1..  211,  ISOI. 
TarkiT,  llmiry  H.,  ni.isl.  in  .Inly  r,,  I.^OI,  :;  yi»..  C,i.  I,  I  Itli  Uogt. 
I'arki'r,  K.hvald,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I.  Iltli  H»Kt.,  .li.scli.,  di.sil.ility. 
Sniitli,  William,  iiiusl.  in  .Inly  Is,  lsi;|,  3  yrs..  Co.  II.,  Illli  li..gt. 
Hall,  Cyni....!.,  must,  in  Aug.  17,  IM12,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  3illi  Iti-gt.;  trans,  lo 

Invalid  Corps  Aug.  0,  1SG4  (Stall'  record,  ."ept.  3U,  I.SIU). 
CoiiillanI,    Cluul.a    II.,   eiil.     Aug.,   I.S02,  3  yrs.,   Co.  U,    Xltli    Itegt. ; 

.lindi.  llec.  27,  I.si,2,  .liBiibility. 
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Baufield,  Clias  E.,  enl.  in  Aug.,  I8S2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Esgt.  ;  disch. 

Not.  12,  1S62,  disability. 
Morse,  Sylvester  P,,  private,  enl.  Aug.  17,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Oo.  G,  S.ltli  Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  24,  18U2,  disability. 
Chadwick,  Benjamin  P.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  33d  Regt. 
Heath,  George  E.,  private,  enl.  June  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th  Regt. . 

died  at  Gettysburg  Sept.  24,  1863. 
Wills,  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  14,  1862,  3  yrs.,    Co.    D,   13th   Regt.  : 

re-enl.  3  yrs,,  Feb.,  1864. 
Mills,  Charles  E..  enl.  July  22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Hanson,  Peter,  enl.  Aug.  2(1,  ISiil,  3  yts.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt.  ;  disch.  Dec 

9,  1862,  disability  ;  reenl.  Dec.,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  59th  Kegt. 
Eaton,  George  W.,  enl.  in  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  17tli  Regt. 
Lang,  George  H.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.   H,  22d  Regt.  ;  trans,   to 

regular  army. 
Gale,  Moses  H.,  must,  in  Mar.  12, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  20tli  Regt. 
Bruce,  Norman,  must,  in  July  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 
Kimball,  Charles  H.,  private,  Co.  I,  12th  Kegt.  ;  killed  in  battle. 
Carter,  Walter,  private,  enl.  July  30,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

sergt-niajor,  1803. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  private,  «nl.  July  30, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d  Regt. 
Lovejoy,  George  E.,  eul.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d   Regt.  ;  re-enl. 

Feb.,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Morrison,  John,   enl.  Aug.,   1SG2,  3  yra.,  Co.  H,  22ii  Regt  ;  probably 

killed  at  Gettysburg. 
Phillips,  Chas.,  private,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.;  wounded  at 

Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 
Day,  Wni.  H.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
Kimball,  Eldridge,  private,  eul.  July  1,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt. 
Kimball,  Stillman,  eul.  Feb.  14,  1862,  3  yrB.,  Co.  D,  19th   Regt.  ;  disch. 

Sept.  1,  1862,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.  Nov.  19,  1863. 
Kimball,  Jolin  S.,  private.  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  killed  inaction  May 

14,  1864. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  private,  3  yrs  ,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt,  ;  disch.,  disability, 

April  11,  1803. 
Phillips,  Leonard  \V.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  2.5,  1862,  3yrs  ,  Co.D,  17th  Regt. 
Kimbali,  Moses  G  ,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 
Jenkins,  Benjamin  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.,  1802,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt 
Morse,  Harmon  F.,  private,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. ;  disch.  18«3,  disability. 
McCoUom,  John  H.,  3oth  Regt.,  hosp.  stew. 
Locke,  Oliver  S.,  private,  3  yrs.,  1st  Cav.  ;  disch.  1863,  disability. 
Kaler,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  1861,  3  yrs.,  1st  Cav.  ;  pro.  sergt. ;  re-enl. 

Jan.,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Do  Witt,  Merrill,  private,  3yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt.  ;  re-enl.  3  yrs.  4th  Cav. 

.ith  sergt.  Nov.  1803. 
Hodgdeu,  James  F.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th  Regt.  ;  lost  both  arms  ;  disch. 

Sept.  10,  1SI-.3. 
Holt,  Edgar,   private,  eul.  August,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d   Regt.  ;  pro. 

Corp. 
Heckman,  John,  enl.  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Carter,  Eugene,  private,  8th  Inf.,  1st  lieut  ;  grad.  at  West  Point  1801. 
Casly,  Thos.,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,3  yrs.,  17tL  Regt.;  disch.  and  enl.  in 

navy  Jan.  28.  1803. 
Pressey,  William  E.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
Davis,  Maynard  R.,  private,  3  yrs,,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 
Caswell,  Phineas,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2M  Regt. 
Brown,  Albert  .M.,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  3  yrs ,  Co.  C,  35th  Regt. 
Crostin,  William,  private,  enl.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt.  ;    re-enl. 

Dec,  1863,  3  yrs. 
Collins,  George  S.,  private,   enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yra.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt.'; 

re  enl.  Dec,  1863,  3  yrs. 
Morse,  Henry  P.,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.  ;  disch.  May  1, 1862  ; 

re-enl.,  sergeant,  17th  N.  H.  Regt.  ;  disch.  April,  1863 ;  re-enl.  let 

Mass.  H.  A.  Dec  U>,  1803. 
Reynolds,  George  M.,  private,  enl.  1861,  3  yrs.,  2d  N.  H.  Regt.  ;  disch. 

1802;  re-enl..  Captain  Herbert's  Co.  unattached  heavy  artillery  at 

Marblehead,  Nov.  23,  1863. 
Slimrt,  Charles  H.,  private,  3  yre.  ;  disch.  1862  ;  re-enl.  17th  N.  H.  Regl., 

1862  ;  died  in  service. 
Rogers,  Tristram,  private,  3  months,  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of 


Cogswell,  William,  surgeon,  enl,  Nov.  19,  1802,  9  months, 60th   Regt.; 

disch.  at  exp.  of  term. 
Rundlet,  James  H.,  lieut.,  enl.  Nov.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,   60th 

Regt. ;  disch.  at  exp.  of  term  ;  served  as  signal  officer. 
Carleton,   Benjamin   P.,  enl.   Aug.,  1862,9  mouths,  Co.  K,  50th  R»igt ; 

disch.  at  exp.  of  term. 


Fogg,  George,  private,  3  months.  Co.  G,  6th  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 
Clougb,  George  W.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ;  died 

at  New  Turk,  Nov.,  1862. 
Hills,  Henry  C,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt.  ;  disch.  at 

exp.  of  term. 
Hanson,  John  A.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ;  re-enl. 

in  59th  Regt.,  Dec.  1803. 
Kimball,  Granville  R.,  private.,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

60th  Regt. ;  died  at  Cairo,  III. 
Morse,  G.'orge  F.,  private,  eul.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  5iiih 

Regt.  ;  disch.  e.xp.  of  term. 
Poor,  John  S.,  private,    enl.    August,   1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  6nth 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Perkins,  Calvin  G.,  private,  enl.  August,  180-2,  nine  months,  Co.  K,.5i)th 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term 
Peabody,  Calvin,  private,  enl.   August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Watson,  George  E.,  private,  en!.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  oilth 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Pearson,  Charles  S.,   priv.ite,  enl.   August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

5oth  Regt. ;  died  in  term. 
Lucy,  George,  private,  enl.  August,   18r,2,  nine  months,  Co.   K,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term . 
Carleton,   Orlando  T.,  private,    enl.   .August,  1802,  nine  month,  Co.  K, 

5tlth  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Hodges,   Noah   C,  private,  enl.  August,  1802,  nine  months  Co.  K,  5(itb 

Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Kimbell,  M.  Warren,  priv.ite,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

5Llth  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Libbey,  Ira,  private,  enl.  .\ugust,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  .5oth  Regt.  ; 

disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Myers,  Joseph,   private,  enl.  August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.,  K,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  February,  1 803. 
Poor,  Warren   F.,  private,  enl.  August,  1802.  nine  months,  Co.  K,  .60th 

Regt.  ;  died  at  Cairo,  III. 
Peabody,  Charles  N.,  private,  enl.  August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

5llth  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Raymond,  S.    H.,  private,  enl.  August,  1S62,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  5  ith 

Regt.  ;  disch,  exp.  of  term. 
Morse,    Edwin   C,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Crosby,  Edward  F.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K.  50lh 

Regt.  ;  died  on  way  home. 
Peabody,  Daniel  A.,   private,   enl.   August,   1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

50th  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Heckman,  David,   private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  F,  outu 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Jenkins,  S.  H.,   private,   enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Graham,  Rufus  M.,  private,  enl.  August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Lozier,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  August,   1802,  9   months,   Co,   F,  501h 

Regt.;  diS'^h.  end  of  term. 
Lucy,  Arthur  W.,  private,  enl.   August,   1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  end  of  term. 
Heath,  Charles  K.,  private,  enl.  August,  1802,  9  months,  60th  Regt.  ; 

disch.  end  of  term. 
Eaton,  James  J.,  private,  eul.  August,  1862, 9  months,  59th  Regt.;  disch. 

end  of  term. 
Cole,  James  R.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  I,  6th  Regt.  ; 

disch.  end  of  term. 
Kimball,  Charles  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept,,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  H,  4th  Regt.; 

disch.  end  of  term. 
Harris,  Isaac  B.,  enl.  Nov.,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  D,  48th  Regt.;  disch.  end 

of  term. 
Lowry,  Thomas,  enl.  9  months,  Co.  D,  48th  Regt. ;  disch.  end  of  term. 
Ford,  Henry  T.,  private,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Brien,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Blunt,  Geo.,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
McGinnis,  John,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
JIcGiunis,  Thomas,  enl,  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Kelley,  Adam,  onl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Smith,  Philip,  eul.  3  yns.,  2d  Cav. 
Ewiuga,  John,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Sargent,  Carlos  R.,  enl.  Sept.  14,  1801,  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav.;  died  of  sniall-pox 

March,  1802, 
Tanner,  Edward,  enl.  3  yrs. 
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Porter,  Juhn  C,  enl.  3  yrs. 

Worthon,  Perlcy  A.,  enl.  :i  >r».,  V.  It.  C. 

Follen,  Piitrick,  enl.  a  yra.,  V.  R.  ('. 

Whittier,  Kiintall,  enl.  3j-rs.,  V.  It.  C;  tliBch. 

morse,  Herman  F.,  :i  vra.,  Vet.  Kes.  Corps. 

I'eaboily,  Charles  N.,  1  yr.,  U.  A. 

Poor,  David  N.,  Jr.,  1  yr.,  II.  A. 

Hickii,  James  P.,  1  yr.,  H.  A. 

Shoys,  Bryant,  1  yr.,  H.  A.  ;  disch. 

Bnchunan,  .\Iexander,  3  yrs. 

OMway,  Nathaniel,  lyr.,  II.  A.;  died  at  Newlrern,  N.  C. 

Graham,  John  L.,  1  yr.,ll.  A. 

Eaton,  George,  I  yr.,  H.  \. 

Foss,  Robert,  I  yr.,  II.  A. 

Newhall,  William  II.,  enl.  Dec.  19,  IstH,  1  yr.,  .-.th  Batt. 

liaseltino,  William,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co,  I!,  Front.  Cav. 

Stevens,  Uoliert  JI.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  18GI,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Steveiis,  William  31.,  snl.  Dec.30,18c-.4,  1  yr.,  Co.  U,  Front.  Cav. 

Woodman,  William,  enl.  Dec.  31,  l8i-.4,  1  yr.,  Co.  li,  Fr.mt.  Cav. 

Morse,  George  F.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  18G5,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Trafton,  William  W.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  ISC.i,  1  yr.,  Co.  li.  Front.  Cav. 

Bailey,  Ephraim,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Bailey,  Lawrence  H.,  enl.  Dec.  31,  18G4,  lyr.,  Co.  H,  Front.  Cav. 

Abbott,  Daniel  li.,  eul.  Jan.  1,  180.'j,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Bateman,  Frank  B.,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1S64,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Boynton,  Isa.ac  A.,  eul.  Jan.  %  180.'),  3  yrs.,  Co.  B. 

Preston,  Nelson,  eul.  Jan.  3, 1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  oth  Cav. 

Taylor,  Sullivan  A.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1SG4,  I  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Johnson,  Albert  C,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Godfrey,  E.  F.,enl.  Jan.  2,  ISG.i,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Hooper,  Geo.  E.,  enl.  Jan.  ■>,  ISfii,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Murphy,  John  H.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  ISO".,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Daupsey,  .Michael,  enl.  Dec.  31,  ISIH,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Sill^by,  George  E.,  Jr.,  enl.  Nov.  30,  1803,  Ist  n.  A.  ;  trans,  to  Co.  A 

July  31,  18G.i  ;  absent,  sick,  since  July  l.'i,  1805  ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A 

Aug.  10,  180.3  ;  absent,  no  discharge  piven. 
Myers,  .loseph,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  m.inths,  Co.   K,  .ioth  Hegt.  ;  disch. 

.M.iy  18,  1802,  disability. 
Moree,  Edwin  C,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  Clitli  KckC  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Morse,  George  F.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  18l)2,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt.  ;  must- 
out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Peabody,  Calvin,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  month.s,  Co.  K,  60lb  li.'gl. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1S03. 
Peabody,  Charles  H.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1RG2,  9  months,  Co  K,  .'.(Jth  Eegt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Peabody,  Daiiiul  A.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  l,s02,  9    months,  Co.   K,  .'lOth    Kegt. 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Perkins,   Calvin  G.,  enl.  Sept.  19,   1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,.60tli  lifgt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  21, 1803. 
Poor,  Frederick  W.,  enl.    Sept.   19,  1802,  9  month.'i,  Co.    K,  , -.11111  K.gl.  ; 

umst.  out  Aug.  24,  1.S03. 
Poor,  John  S.,  enl.  Sept.  19,   1802,  9  months,  lo.  K.  60th    Regt.  ;  mus 

out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Kaymond,  .Samuel  H.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9    months,  Co.  K,  :,iitli  Kegt. 

must,  out  .\ug.  24,  ISOi. 
Watson,  George  E.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1302,  9  months,    Co.    K,  .'lOth  Eegt. 

jnust.out  Aug.  24,  18r,3 
Carr,  Charles  E.,  enl,  July  6,    1801,  3  yrs,  l.st  11.  A.,  Co.  F;  must,  out 

July  8,  1801. 
Croston,  William,  enl.  Nov.  28,  1.803,3    yrs.,   1st  II.  A.,  Co.    K;  di.s.h. 

July  27,  180,5,  disability. 
Parker,  E.lward,  Jr.,  enl.  July  5,  ISOI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  1st  II.   A.  ;  (liscli. 

Feb.  8,  1803,  disability. 
Parker,  Henry  B.,  enl.  July  8,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   1, 1st  H.  A.  ;  must,    out 

June  19,  1866. 
Parker,  William,  cnl.  Feb.  19,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,   Ist   II.  A.  ;  must,  out 

Feb.  24,  ISM,  to  re-enl. 
Parker,  William,  enl.  Feb.  25, 1804,3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.  ;  disch.  Fob. 

27,  186.1,  disability. 
Casey,  Daniel,  enl.  Nov.  20,  1803,  3   yrs.,   Co.    II,  3d  H.  A.  ;   must,   out 

Sept.  18,  180.5. 
Cogswell,  William,  enl.   Nov.  11,  1802,   9  months  ;  surg.   oOlh    Kegt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Porter,  John  C,  enl.  July  13,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,   1st   Cav.;  must,  out 

June -29,  1 86.1. 
Kimball,  Elbridge,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.  Inf. 
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Hoojier,  George  E.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  lSO,'i,    1  yr.,  Co.    L,  3d   Cav.  ;  must,   out 

Sept.  2«,  ISO.-.Co.  E. 
Dempsey,  Michael,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1.80'),  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4lliCav.,  must,  out 

Nov.  14,  LSOo. 
Godfrey,  Edward,  enl.  J.an.  2,   1801,  3  yrs.,   Co.  L,  4th   Cav.;  must,  out 

Nov.  14,  isia. 
Haley,  Lewis,  enl.  Jan  29,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.    B,   r.lh  Cav.;  died  June  10, 

1.S04,  Point  Lookout,  Md. 
Nelson,  Preston,  eul.  Jan.  3,  ISO.'.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,   5th    Cav.;    must,   out 

Oct.  31,  1805. 
Stevens,  Win.  M.,  Corp.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1S05,   1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Halt.,   Fr.uil. 

Cav.;  disch.  June  30,  1,S05. 
Ilazleline,  Wm.,  enl.  .Ian.  2,  1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  Ist    IJalt..  Front.    Cav.; 

disch.  June  .30,  ].si;5. 
Sti-vens,  Robert  W., enl.  Jan.  2,  1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  Ist  Batt.,  Front.  Cav.  ; 

disch.  June  30,  181,5. 
Johnson,  Albert  O.,  enl  Jan.  2,  IS05,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Bait.,  Front.  Cav.; 

disch.  June  30,  1805. 
Tanner,  Kdward  II.,  enl.  Juno  23,  ISOl,    3  yrs.,  1 1th  Kegt.    Inf.;    Unas- 

signcil  Recruit. 
i\on.>,  Henry  P.,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Kegt.  Inf.;  disch. 

May  23,  1802,  disability. 
Day,  .loseph  W.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1803,  3   yrs.,  17th    Hegt.   Inf.; 

disch.  March  15, 1805. 
,  ,  2dlient.,  enl.  Sept.  30,  1802,  l"lh  Regt.    Inf.;    and  Ist  serg. 

July22, 1801. 
Eaton,  George  \V.,  enl.  Aug.  11,  l.S0,2,  3   yrs.,   Co.  D,  17th  Kegt.;  must. 

out  Aug.  3,  1801. 
Graham,  John  L.,  enl.  August  29,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt. ;  disch. 

June  30,  1805,  order  War  Depl. 
Beckman,   Jacob   W.,   enl.    August    11,1802,3   yrs  ,  Co.  F,  17th  Kegt. ; 

disch.  August  3, 1S04. 
Eaton,  James  J.,  enl.  January  30,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7tb  Itegt.  ;  disch. 

February  14,  1802  ;  disability. 
Heckman,  John  H.,  enl.  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ;  disch. 

August  3,  1804. 
Peabody,  Charles  M.,  enl.  September  29,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th  Regt.  ; 

disch.  June  30,  1805,  order  War  Dept. 
Mills,  John  F.,  enl.  February  14,  1802,  3  yrs,  Co.  U.,  17th  Kegt. ;  disch. 

January  1,1804,  to  re-enlist. 
Bruce,   Norman,   sergeant,  eul.  August  28,   18  01,   3  yi-s,,  Co.  A,  17th 

Eegt.  ;  trans.  July  27,  1863,  to  V.  K.  C. 
Hanson,  Peter,  enl.  February  28,  Isiu,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  loth  Kegt. ;  disch. 

December  9,  lSli2,  disability. 
Kimball,  Moses  G.,  enl.  Aug.  28,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  .\,  loth  Kegt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  27,  1S04. 
Kimball,  Stillman,  enl.  Feb.  24,  1802,3  yrs,,  Co.    D,  loth   Regt. ;  must. 

out  Dec.  3.  1862,  disability. 
Merritt,  DeWitt  G,,  enl,  Feb.  14,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.    D,  loth    Regt, ;  disch. 

Oct.  20,  1802,  disability. 
(;ale,  Mosea  H.,  Corp.,  cnl.  Dec.  31,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co,  F,  20lh  Regt,  ;  must. 

out  July  14,  1805  ;  private,  March  12,  1802,  Co.  F,  20tb  Itegt.  ;  must. 

out  Dec.  20,  1803,  to  re-enl.  as  above. 
Carter,  Walter,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d  Regt. ;  sergt.- 

nny'or,  Jan.  25,  1803  ;  Feb.  20,  ISOt,  Ist  lieut. ;  declined  com. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Eegt.  ;  must,  out 

Oct.  4,  1804. 
Day,  Wm.  H.  II.,  enl.  Aug.  G,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d  Regt. ;  disch.  Feb.  1, 

ISM,  to  roenl. ;  re  cnl.  Feb.  2,  1804;   trans,  Oct.  20,  1864,t«  82d 

Kegt. 
Holt,  Francis  E.,  enl.  Sept.  24,  1861,  3  yrs,,  Co.  II,  22d  Kegt. ;  died  Aug. 

24,  1804  ;  rebel  prison. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  enl.  Sept,  0,  1861,  3  yrs,,  Co.  II,  22d  Regt.  ;  disch. 

March  31,  1863,  disability. 
Kimball,  Frank  II  ,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.    11,  22d  Regt.,  disch. 

April  I,  180;!,  disability. 
Kimball,  Leroy  H.,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt,  ;  disch. 

Oct.  17,  1864. 
Lang,  George  11.,  enl.  Aug.  G,  18C2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d  Hegt. ;  trans.  Oct. 

26,  1802,  to  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 
Lovcjoy,  George  E,,  cnl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d  Itegt.  ;  disch. 

Feb.  1,  1804,  to  re  enl. ;  re-enl.  Fob.  2,  ISGI.  ;  tnins.  Oct.  20,  1804,  to 

32d  Inf. 
Morrison,  John,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  U,  22J  Regt.  ;  killed  July 

3,  1803,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Phillips,  Charles,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Eegt. ,  must,  out 

Oct.  17,  1864. 
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Preesy,  William  L.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1«61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Kegt. ;  must. 

out  Oct.  17,  18U4. 
Sargent,  Charles  K.,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  S  yrs.,  Co.   H,  22d  Regt. ;  died 

March  8, 18C2,  Washington,  D.  (-. 
Walton,  Edward  M.,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1SG2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Feb.  1,  18G4,  to  re-eol. 
McCollom,  John  H.,  hospital  steward,  enl.  April  7, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A, 

30th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  April  2'J,  1865. 
Couelliard,  priv.,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

as  Corp.  Aug.  17,  1862,  disability. 
Baufleld,  Charles  E.,  prir.,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3Jth  Regt.  ; 

disch.  Nov.  12,  1802,  disability. 
Mills,  Orlando  W.,  enl.  July  23,  1864,  100   days,  Oo.  I,   OOtb  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
Fobs,  Robert,  corp.,  enl.  Nov .13, 1804,  lyr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Infy.  ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Cole,  James  R.,  onl.  Aug.  31,  1862,    !)  months,  Co.   I,    6th    Regt.  ■,  must. 

out  June  3,  1SU3. 
Heckman,  David,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,   Co.   F,  60th   Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Graham,  Eufus  M.,  musician,   enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  ld63. 
Jenkins,  Samuel  U.  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,    9  months,    Co.  F,   oUth    Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Lucy,  Arthur  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Tozier,   Edward  H.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  F,  60th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Heath,  Charles  K.,  sergt.,  onl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Eatou.James  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Eundlett,  James  H,,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  80th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Pearson,  Charles  S.,  sergt.,  eul.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  K,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Carlton,  Benjamin  P.,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,   9  months,   Co.  K, 

60th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Lucy,  George,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,60th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Carlton,  Orlando  S.,  enl.   Sept.  19  1862,   9  months,  Co.   K,  60th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Clough,  George  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9   months,   Co.    K,  60th   Regt.; 

died  Nov.  22,  1862,  New  York. 
Crosby,  Edward  T.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.   K,  50th   Regt. ; 

died  Aug.  2,  1863,  at  sea. 
Hanson,  John  A.,  enl.  Sept.l9,  1S62,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hills,  Henry  0.,  enl.  Sep.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Oo.  K,  50th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hodge,  Noah  C,  onl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Kimball,  Granville  R.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  montb-S  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ; 

died  Aug.  1863,  Mound  City,  S.  C. 
Kimball,  Warren  M.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Libby,  Ira,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co  K,  60th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hall,  Cyrus  J.,  private,  enl.  August  17, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,   35th  Regt.  ; 

trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Sept.  .30,  1804. 
Morse,  Sylvester  P.,  private,   enl.   August  17,    1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  24,1862,  disability. 
W  hittier,  Kimball,  enl.  August  25,  1864,  V.  R.  C;  disch.  Nov.  20, 1865, 

order  War  Dept. 
Worthing,  Perley  A.,  enl.  July  22,  18M,  V.  R.  C:  disch.  Nov.  21,  1806, 

order  War  Dept. 
Abbott,  Daniel  1).,  enl.  Jan.  1,  1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 
Kelley,  Samuel  E.,  enl.  July  0,  1801, 3  yre.,  Co.  E,  t4th  Regt. 

Record  of  Seamen  and  Officers  in  l\aval  Service. 

Ordway,  Allen  W. 

Buchanan,  Wm.,  enl.  June  14,  1864,  2  yrs. 
Fcnno,  John,  enl.  June  10,  1864,  lyr. 
Hanford,  Edward,  enl.  June  14, 1864,  2  yrs. 
Powers,  John,  onl.  Juno  27, 1804,  1  yr. 
O'Leary,  Patrick,  enl.  June  27,  1864,  1  yr. 


Cavenaugh,  Michael,  enl.  June  13,  1864,  1  yr. 
Dunbar,  Jefferson  C,  enl.  June  11,  186J,  1  yr. 
Stevens,  Alonzo  M.,  enl.  June  11,  1804.  3  yrs. 
Baldwin,  Albert  F.,  enl.  June  14, 1804,  3  yrs. 
Sampson,  Robert,  enl.  June  8,  1864,  2  yrs. 
Foley,  Martin, enl.  June  8,  1864,  2  yrs. 
Bliss,  Isaiah,  enl.  June  8,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Boyuton,  Walter  S..  enl.  Juno  27, 1861,  1  yr. 
Oilman,  Charles  E.,  enl.  August  17,  1864, 1  yr. 
Mitchell,  Charles,  enl.  June  15,  1864,  2  yrs. 
Cahill,  Peter,  enl.  June  15,  1804,  3  yrs. 
Nudd,  John  H.,  enl.  June  24,  1804,  3  yrs. 
Bramhall,  Charles  U.,  June  24,  1804,  3  yrs. 
Sawyer,  Frank  C,  enl.  June  27, 1861, 1  year. 
Foss,  Charles,  eul.  Juno  13,  1864,  1  yr. 
McCarthey,  Jeremiah,  enl.  Juno  2,  1864,  1  yr. 
Howe,  Geo.  H.  B.,  enl.  Aug.  1864,  1  yr. 
Dow,  Albert  H.,  enl.  Aug.  1864,  1  yr. 
Freeny,  Wm.,  enl.  April  18,  1864,  1  yr. 
Newman,  Wm.,  enl.  April  18,  1864,  1  yr. 
Chishaue,  Daniel,  enl.  April  18, 1864, 1  yr. 
Dexter,  James  H.,  onl.  April  18, 1864,  2  yrs. 
Tabor,  Otis,  enl,  April  10,  1804,  2  yrs. 
Blake,  Albion  P.,  enl.  April  19, 1864,  2  yrs. 
Wallace,  John,  enl.  April  10, 1804,  1  yr. 
Jones,  Benj.,  enl.  April  19,  1804, 1  yr. 
Heal,  Isaac  S.,  enl.  April  19,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Green,  Franklin  L.,  enl.  June  16,  1864.  3  yrs. 

The  following  names  are  credited  to  the  town  of 
Bradford  in  the  official  list : 

Mills,  John  r.,  sergt.,  must.  May  1, 1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt ;  must. 

out  July  31,  1861. 
Mills,  John  E.,  musician,  must,  May  1,  1801,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  31,  1861. 
Kaler,  Cornelius,  private,  must.  May  21, 1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 
Mills,  Charles  E.,  private,  must.  May  21,  1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  31, 1861. 
Mills,  William  W.,  private,  must.  May  il,  1861,3  mos.,  Co.  D,6th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  31,  1861. 
Phillips,  Leonard  W.,  private,  must.  May  21, 1801,  3  mos.,  Co.    D,   6th 

Regt ;  must,  out  July  31,  1861. 
Rogers,  Tristam  G., private,  must.  May  21, 1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1876,  Hon.  George  Cogswell 
was  President  of  the  day;  Chief  Marshal,  Major 
Eugene  Carter  ;  Reader  of  the  Declaration,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cogswell  ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  C.  Paine,  of  Grove- 
land  ;  Toast  Master,  Samuel  W.  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
Harrison  E.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  delivered  a  valuable 
historical  oration.  The  declaration  was  read  from 
the  identical  sheet  sent  to  Bradford  by  the  authority 
of  Congress  in  1776,  and  then  read  from  the  pulpit 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  then  minister.  After  a 
collation,  interesting  speeches  were  made. 

December  27,  1882,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in 
Bradford,  was  appropriately  commemorated.  The 
memorial  address,  by  Pastor  Kingsbury,  has  been 
much  referred  to  in  this  sketch.  It  will  be  ever  regar- 
ded as  a  storehouse  of  information  as  to  Bradford 
town  and  church.  All  the  proceedings  were  worthy  of 
the  deeply  interesting  occasion. 

Few  towns  in  America  have  preserved  the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers  so  carefully,  and  walked  so  strictly  in 
their  ways. 
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One  or  two  im-idi-rit-*  overlooked  in  prpjiariiig  the 
narrative  will  lie  adverted  to  in  this  [dace. 

It  has  been  heretofore  said  that  in  the  time  of  Indian 
warfare,  a  guard  was  often  kept  at  the  block-house  on 
the  "  X ock."  The  Indians  evidently  used  to  cross 
somewhere  above  that  point,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Bradford  and  Andover. 

Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  1708  a  company  of  "(lenti- 
nels"  was  posted  by  Colonel  Haltonslall  (commandant 
of  the  militia  for  tliis  district)  at  Bradford,  from  May 
2()th  to  October  7th  ;  and  another  at  Andover  for  the 
same  time. 


The  land  which  the  Rowley  proprietors  assigned  for 
a  jiarsonage  in  Bradford  was  to  be  "  at  all  times  for- 
ever hereafter  for  the  use  of  the  nunistrie  in  that  town, 
Merrimacke,  and  that  it  should  never  bo  the  proper 
and  peculiar  right  of  any  person  or  persons,  any 
longer  than  while  he  or  they  were  the  orderlie  min- 
ister of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Merrimacke."  When 
the  first  Mr.  Symmes  was  established,  the  town  gave 
him  lands  it  had  bought  and  a  few  acres  donated  by 
individuals.  At  his  death,  an  amicable  arrangement 
was  made  with  his  heirs,  by  which  the  hind  given  to 
him,  with  the  parsonage  farm,  house  and  buildings  he 
had  occupied,  opposite  the  old  cemetery,  reverted  to 
the  town.  Tliese  estates  were  doubtless  improved  by 
the  different  ministers  until  llcv.  Ira  Ingraham  was 
installed  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Allen,  December 
1,  1824,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with  him  under 
which  the  parish  retained  tlie  beneficial  use  and  the 
control  of  all  parsonage  or  ministerial  properties,  from 
whatever  source  derived. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Jonathan 
Chadwick  gave  tlie  parish  a  State  note  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sevelily-five  dollars,  "the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  congrega- 
tional minister  in  said  society  forever  thereafter." 
February  10,  1804,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained,  liy  which  a  board  of  trust  w^as  created  for 
the  management  of  this  and  other  funds.  When  the 
])arsonage  timber,  wood  and  lands  were  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  added  to  thi.s  fund,  which  increased  till  it 
viclded,  in  1878,  about  four  buM<lrcd  dollars  annually. 


It  would  appear  that  Robert  llaseUine,  the  pioneer, 
was  the  first  man  to  keep  an  inn  at  Bradford,  from 
the  order  of  the  (ieneral  Court,  September,  1055  :  "Ye 
Court  being  informed  yt  there  is  no  ferry  over  Merri- 
nnick  River,  at  Haverhill,  the  Court  orders  Robert 
llaseltine  to  keepe  a  fery  over  the  said  river:  and  to 
have  of  strangers  M.  a  person  if  they  pay  presently  : 
and  G'/.  if  bookt:  and  to  keepe  entcrtaynemcnt  fi)r 
liorse  and  man,  tor  one  yeare,  unless  the  General 
Court  take  further  orders." 

When  Bradford  celebrated  the  centennial  of  inde- 


pendence, July  4,  ]S7t>,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Kim- 
ball, near  the  common,  the  "Old  Tavern,"  was  appro- 
priately decorated. 

During  the  present  century  the  Washington  Hotel 
was  kept  by  D.  C.  Knowles  for  more  than  forty-five 
years,  for  thirty-three  of  which  it  was  conducted  on 
temiierancc  ]>rinciples. 


It  has  been  remarked,  an<l  it  is  certainly  remark- 
able, that  in  a  town  like  Bradford,  with  over  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  should  be  only  one  church 
and  only  one  house  for  religious  worship.  With  all 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  many  of  its  inhabitants 
attend  public  worship  in  Haverhill,  it  is  yet  a  circum- 
stance worth  noting.  In  the  sketch  of  Haverhill  in 
this  volume,  a  somewhat  extended  account  has  been 
given  of  the  advent  of  the  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  I'^irst  Bap- 
tist Church.  Before  visiting  Haverhill,  j\Ir.  Smith 
had  preached  at  New  Rowley  (now  Georgetown),  in 
17fU.  He  seems  to  have  excited  interest  there,  and  a 
few  years  after  some  people  in  that  place  became  Bap- 
tists, evidently  under  Mr.  Smith's  influence.  The 
movement  probably  extended  into  the  easterly  part 
of  the  town  of  Bradford.  Perhaps  the  most  severe 
entry  in  Mr.  Smith's  diary  is  the  following:  "June 
13,  17G5:  I  went  to  the  Fast,  kept  at  Bradford,  and 
heard  Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Tucker  (Newbury)  preach. 
And  in  my  opinion,  souls  are  to  be  pitied  who  sit 
nnder  their  preaching.  Then  went  home,  and  expected 
to  have  more  stones  thrown  into  my  chamber  that 
night,  after  the  ministers  had  been  reflecting  so  much 
upon  myself  and  the  people  who  separated  from  them. 
The  night  before,  they  threw  one  stone  through  the 
glass  into  my  chamber,  soon  after  I  got  into  bed." 
That  outrage  was  in  Haverhill.  The  stone— a  large 
one — is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  5Ir. 
Smith's  descendants. 

"January  15,  1766.  I  went  to  Bradford,  and 
preached  at  Mr.  Pike's  from  Acts  17 :  0,  '  Those  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also.'  It  was  a  very  solemn  meeting.  Thursday,  16th, 
I  went  to  Solomon  Kimball's,  in  Bradford,  and 
preached  from,  '  1  will  arise,  etc'  But  before  service, 
Milliken,  the  sheriff,  and  several  of  the  head  men  of 
the  Parish,  came  to  prevent  my  preaching,  and  threat- 
ened me  very  much,  should  I  iiroceed.  At  last,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  their  opposing  talk,  I  began 
service,  upon  which  tliey  held  their  peace  and  went 
out,  leaving  us  to  carry  on  tlie  service  without  any 
more  disturbance."  In  1774  Airs.  Martha  Kimball,  in 
a  letter  to  Reverend  Isaac  Backus,  the  Baptist  histo- 
rian, gave  an  account  of  this  meeting.  She  says: 
"  The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith  was  shamefully  treated  by 
many  of  the  iieople  of  Bradford,  who  came,  headed  by 
the  sheriff,  .\mos  Millikin,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Smith 
was  to  preach  a  sermon  in  our  house  at  the  reipiest  of 
my  husband,  and  warmly  contended  with  him,  and 
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threatened  him  if  he  did  proceed.  However,  Mr. 
Smith  went  to  begin  service  by  singing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noise,  clamor  and  threats  of  the  people.  But 
one  of  their  number  snatched  the  chair  behind  which 
Mr.  Smith  stood,  from  before  him ;  upon  which  my 
husband  desired  Mr.  Smith  to  tarry  a  little  till  he  had 
quelled  the  tumult;  but  all  his  endeavors  to  silence 
them  were  in  vain." 

Mrs.  Kimball  adds  the  following  account:  "In  the 
year  17G8,  in  a  very  cold  night  in  the  winter,  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  I  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  by  the  collector  in  the  town 
where  I  live  (Bradford)  from  my  family,  consisting  of 
three  small  children,  in  order  to  be  put  into  jail.  It 
being  a  severe  cold  night,  I  concluded,  by  advice, 
while  I  was  detained  at  a  tavern  some  hours  in  the 
way  to  jail,  to  pay  the  sum  of  about  £4  85.  legal  money, 
for  which  I  was  made  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  minis- 
terial rate.  The  reason  why  I  refused  paying  it 
before  was  because  I  was  a  Baptist,  and  belonged  to 
the  Baptist  Society  in  Haverhill,  and  had  carried  in 
a  certificate  to  the  assessors,  as  I  suppose,  according 
to  law.  After  I  had  paid  what  they  demanded,  then 
I  had  to  return  two  miles  to  my  poor,  fatherless  chil- 
dren through  the  snow,  on  foot,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  cold." 

May  4,  1781,  Mr.  Smith  "formed  a  branch  of  the 
Churcli  (Haverhill)  in  Rowley — Georgetown."  So 
says  his  diary. 

After  the  controversy  in  the  East  Parisli  of  Brad- 
ford, about  the  alleged  Arminian  heresy  of  Mr.  Balch, 
some  or  all  thmse  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
church  and  council  "  separated  "  themselves  from  the 
parish,  bought  a  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish 
in  Rowley,  then  building  anew,  and  removed  it  into 
the  East  Parish  in  Bradford,  where  they  set  it  upand 
held  meetings  without  a  settled  minister.  People  con- 
verted by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Baptist  way  of  belief 
joined  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  mentions  preaching  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  "  North  "  meeting-house  in  Brad- 
lord.  Those  who  frequented  this  meeting  were  prin- 
cipally residents  of  Bradford,  Rowley  and  Newbury. 
After  Mr.  Smith  formed  the  Rowley  branch  of  his 
Haverhill  Church,  this  meeting-house  was  taken 
back  to  Rowley  and  rebuilt  there.  This  was  about 
1782.  About  1785  this  branch  was  set  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent cliurch,  Mr.  Smith  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  occasion. 

What  was  called  "The  Reformation  in  Haverhill 
and  Bradford,"  began  December  1, 1803,  by  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  John  Marble,  in  Bradford,  when 
Elder  Elias  Smith,  of  Portsmouth,  preached.  In 
1805-6  forty-three  persons  were  baptized  in  Bradford 
by  Eiders  Smith  and  Jones.  But  w^hcn  the  church 
was  organized  it  was  established  in  Haverhill.  Out 
of  this  movement  grew  the  Christian  Church  of 
Haverhill. 

The  agreement  in  1803  to  build  Bradford  Academy 
had  about  thirty  signers,  who  subscribed  $1218.80  to  I 


put  up  the  building.  At  the  first  term  there  were 
fifty-one  pupils.  In  1804  there  were  eighty- 
seven,  of  whom  sixty  were  females.  Afteiwards  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  subscribed 
in  aid.  Theprincipal  was  not  paid  over,  but  the  annual 
interest  was  guaranteed.  About  1807  a  subscription 
was  also  made,  which  was  intended  to  yield  an  income 
of  seventy-two  dollars  a  year  ftr  twenty  years.  The 
amount  was  only  paid,  however,  for  five  years,  when 
the  school  became  self-supporting.  In  1817  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils — sixty 
males  and  eighty-.'-even  females.  The  high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  women  of  Brad- 
ford must  largely  be  ascribed  to  the  founding  of  this 
academy. 

Daniel  Noyes,  who  was  preceptor  in  1814,  was 
afterwards  a  well-known  druggist  in  Boston  and  al- 
ways a  warm  and  helpful  friend  of  the  academy. 

The  Merrimac  Academy,  establii-hcd  in  1821,  in 
the  East  Parish,  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Spoflbrd  and 
others,  would  certainly  appear  to  a  stranger  to  be  an 
unwise  and  unnecessary  movement,  an  excellent 
school  being  already  in  successful  opeiation  so  near 
and  in  the  tame  town.  How  much  of  the  indisposi- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  town  to  support  the  Bradford 
Academy  may  have  been  due  to  the  traditional  fric- 
tion and  rivalry  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
town,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  both  schools  were  sustained  so  long,  and  yet 
more  wonderful  that  one  has  survived  and  grown 
strong.  But  the  Merrimac  Academy,  also,  did  much 
gooel  and  was  comparatively  successful  until  about 
1870,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Groveland  system  of 
public  schools. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  than  an  important  circum- 
stance in  relation  to  the  early  industries  of  Bradford, 
that  there  is  said  to  have  once  been  a  pottery  in  op- 
eration on  the  Highlands,  where  con.mon  earthen- 
ware was  made  for  a  time. 

In  1837,  when  the  Andoverand  Haverhill  Railroad 
was  opened  to  Bradford,  its  leading  shoe  manuliictur- 
ers  are  stated  to  have  been  Josiah  Brown,  Leonard 
Johnson,  Samuel  Heath,  William  Day  &  Company, 
J.  P.  Montgomery  &  Company,  George  K.  Montgom- 
ery, Ordway  &  Web.ster,  Humphrey  Hoyt,  Warren 
Ordway,  Pressey  &  Fletcher  and  Guy  Carleton,  Jr., 
with  Kimball  Farrar  in  the  leather  business.  These 
able  business  men  gradually  moved  their  plant  to 
Haverhill,  continuing  to  reside  in  Bradford,  and  this 
precedent  has  been  followed  ever  since  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  here. 

After  the  Rebellion  a  small  number  of  colored 
people  settled  in  Bradford  and  organized  a  little 
church.  Their  location  was  soon  changed  to  Haver- 
hill, where  they  are  known  as  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  on  Ashland  Street,  and  have  recently  settled 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  formerly  of  Liberia. 

In  1871  an  organization  was  formed  now  known 
as  the  Bradford  Farmers'  and   Mechanics'   Institute. 
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District  of  Massacliusetts.  President  Johnson  re. 
moved  him  in  1866,  and  President  Grant  reappointed 
him  in  1870.  He  held  the  position  till  1875,  when 
the  office  was  consolidated  with  other  districts.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  districts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Dr.  Cogswell  administered  it  with  marked 
fidelity  and  accuracy. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Parish  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  Bradford,  since  1831,  and  has 
been  constantly  ready  and  active  in  upholding  it  and 
promoting  its  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Haver- 
hill Monday  Evening  Club,  organized  in  1860,  for 
literary  and  social  purposes.  He  was  chairman  at  its 
firet  meeting  and  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
November  19,  1885. 

Dr.  Cogswell  has  been  many  years  a  trustee  of  At- 
kinson Academy,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  at  Salem.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  New  England  Historic- Genealogi- 
cal Society.  When  the  Union  Bank,  in  Haverhill, 
was  organized,  in  1849,  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  when  it  became  the  First  National  Bank,  in  1864, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  same  position,  still  holding  it 
in  1888.  He  has  long  been  vice-president  of  the  Hav- 
erhill Savings  Bank,  and  was  for  a  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  railroad  affairs  and  president  of  a  railroad 
in  Essex  County.  Indeed,  for  many  years  and  in 
many  different  departments  he  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  public  and  private  trusts. 

In  1878,  when  seventy  years  old,  Dr.  Cogswell 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  visiting  the  World's 
Fair  in  Paris,  and  traveling  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  had  visited  Italy 
in  the  spring  of  1841.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  was  .still  an  energetic  traveler,  and  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  sight-seer.  With  all  his  other  occu- 
pations, he  has  in  his  life  time  found  leisure  to  indulge 
the  taste  for  farming,  conceived  when  living  upon  the 
New  Hampshire  farm  in  youth,  and  during  his  second 
visit  to  Europe  found  much  to  enjoy  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  has  done  good  work  as  an  agriculturist 
in  former  years  in  Bradford,  at  his  home  property 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  particularly  on  the 
high  lands  at  "  Riverside,"  sloping  down  to  the  Mer- 
rimac  Almost  contemporaneous  with  his  citizenship 
in  Bradford  was  Dr.  Cogswell's  connection  with 
Bradford  Academy,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  its  former  distinguished  precep- 
tor. Treasurer  for  the  larger  part  of  the  lime,  he  has 
been  constantly  and  intimately  associated  with  its 
administration,  even  within  the  host  year  or  two. 
The  excellent  condition  of  its  finances  must  be 
ascribed  to  hi.s  successful  management  during  years 
of  doubt  and  struggle.  The  institution  is  now  out  of 
debt,  and  well  equipped.     .Vn  extended  account  of  its 


history  is  given  elsewhere,  but  in  this  place  may 
properly  be  claimed  that  Dr.  Cogswell  and  his  associ- 
ates of  the  board,  past  and  present,  have  given  Brad- 
ford Academy  fresh  life,  and  have  placed  it  upon  an 
enduring  foundation.  He  has  been  for  some  years, 
and  still  is,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

August  4.  1831,  Dr.  Cogswell  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Peter  Parker,  Esq.,  of  East  Bradford  (now 
Groveland).  She  was  born  September  0,  1808,  and 
died  July  23,  184i.  Their  children  were  Abby  Par- 
ker, born  September  25,  1832,  graduated  at  Bradford 
Academy,  who  married  George  F.  Choate,  of  Salem, 
judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  for  the  county  of 
Essex.  George  Badger,  born  September  15, 1834,  edu- 
cated at  Bradford  and  Gilmauton  Academies,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  surgeon 
during  the  war,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  physi- 
cian at  North  Easton,  Mass.  His  son,  Charles  H. 
Cogsweir(Dartmouth  College,  1880),  is  port  physician 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  being  the  third  in  regular  medi- 
cal descent  from  Dr.  William,  of  Atkinson,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  George  Cogswell  has  several 
other  grandsons,  now  prosecuting  their  studies  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  profe-sion. 

William  Wilberforce,  born  January  22,  and  died 
August  5,  1837. 

William,  born  August  23, 1838 ;  educated  at  Phillipa 
Academy,  Dartmouth  College  and  Dane  Law  School ; 
lawyer  at  Salem  and  Boston;  colonel  Second  Massa- 
chusetts and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  1864;  re- 
peatedly mayor  of  Salem  and  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  ;  at  present.  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

Sarah  Parker,  born  March  23,  1843 ;  graduated  at 
Bradford  Academy.  In  1846,  Dr.  Cogswell  married 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Eli.sha  Doane, 
of  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts.  Their  children  were: 
Elisha  Doane  and  Susan  Doane,  born  Sept.  22,  1847. 
Susan  died  Nov.  29,  1847;  Elisha  died  April  6,  18.50. 

Doane,  born  April  29,  1851  ;  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  (Andover,)  Dartmouth  College  and  Boston 
Medical  School ;  at  present  farmer  at  Riverside. 

Caroline  Doane,  born  August  2,  1852 ;  graduated  at 
Bradford  Academy. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  naturall)'  a  man  of  great  energy, 
and  through  life  has  been  remarkable  for  accuracy, 
promptness  and  punctuality.  He  has  doubtless  taken 
just  pride  in  fulfilling  his  engagements,  of  every 
character,  as  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend,  citizen, 
public  servant  and  private  trustee.  In  all  matters  of 
public  concern  he  has  been  liberal,  both  of  time, 
thought  and  money.  As  a  friend  and  associate,  he  is 
reliable.  One  of  his  neighbors  frequently  says: 
"  The  doctor  always  does  better  than  he  agrees." 

As  a  host,  he  has  always  been  hospitable  and  genial. 

Few  men  can  look  back  upon  so  long  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  usefulness,  and  few,  upon  the  very  verge 
of  four-score  years,  are  so  much  relied  upon  in  public 
and  parochial  business,  and  social  affairs. 
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SALEM. 

GIDEON  CAKSTOW. 
Gideon  Barstow,  son  of  (iiilcon  and  Anna  (Jtoad) 
Barstow,  was  born  at  Mattapoiset,  September  7,  1783; 
died  in  St.  Au;j;uatiue,  Fla.,  where  lie  had  gone  for 
the  benetit  of  his  health,  March  215,  18.')2;  married 
Naney,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Rachel  (Hathorne) 
Forrester,  who  is  now  residing  in  Boston.  He  de- 
scended in  the  sixth  generation  from  William  Bar- 
stow,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  embarked  for 
New  England  with  his  brother  George  in  the  "True 
Love,"  John  Gibbs,  master,  probably  from  the  West 
Riding  in  Yorkshire;  he  was  in  Dedham  in  1G.'?G,  a 
freeman  in  Scituate  in  1G49,  and  the  first  settler  in 
the  present  territorj*  of  Hanover, — a  noted  man  of 
his  day  and  a  great  land-holder;  died  in  16G8,  aged 
fifty-six;  through  William'-,  Benjamin',  Gideon*,  Gid- 
eon*. Three  or  four  of  the  later  generations  lived  in 
Mattapoi.set,  and  were  largely  engaged  in  ship-build- 
ing. He  first  settled  in  Salem  as  a  practicing  phys- 
ician, where  he  was  considered  skillful  in  his  profes- 
sion and  attentive  to  its  duties;  afterwards  a  merchant 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  Massachusetts  Legislature  ;  a  Represent- 
ative in  United  States  Congress,  1821-23. 


GAYTON  PICKMAN  OSGOOD. 
Gayton  Pickman  Osgood,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
T.  (I'ickman)  Osgood,  was  born  in  Salem,  July  4, 
17'J7;  removed  with  his  parents  in  early  life  to  An- 
dover,  which  was  afterwards  his  place  of  abode; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  ISIo;  studied  law  with 
Benjamin  Jlerrill,  of  Salem,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  the  profession ;  soon  after  returned  to 
North  Andover.  He  lived  a  retired  life,  and  his 
range  of  study  and  reading  was  very  extensive;  sev- 
eral times  elected  a  Representative  in  Massachusetts 
Legislature;  Representative  in  I'liited  States  Congress 
one  term,  1833-35 ;  married,  March  24,  1859,  Mary 
Farnham,  of  North  Andover.  Ho  died  .Tune  2(>, 
18G1,  aged  sixty-four  years. 


1770;  died  at  Washington,  May  15,  1S08;  married 
June  5,  1791),  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joiin  and  Sarah 
(Derby)  Gardner  (born  1773,  died  May,  1807).  A 
brother  of  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshicld,  see  ante.  A 
mercliant  in  connection  with  his  father  and  brothers 
at  Salem;  Representative  United  States  Congress, 
1802-08.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Jefferson  ;  de- 
clined the  position  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  Con- 
gress he  was  specially  valued  for  his  knowledge  of 
marine  and  commercial  matters,  which  was  extensive 
and  accurate.  He  was  pr<mipt  and  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  possessed  amiable 
manners,  an  open  disposition  and  a  liberal  heart. 


•TACOB  CRO\VNIXSlin:r,D. 

Jacob   Crowninshicld,   son   of   George   and   Mary 
(Derby)  Crowninshicld,  was  born  at  Salem,  May  31, 


LITEKATUKE. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.I).,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  Lafayette  Methodist  Church  from  1869  to 
1872,  has  published  many  volumes  of  rare  merit  and 
value  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  parishes  over 
which  be  has  been  settled  :  "  Concessions  of  Liberality 
to  Orthodoxy,"  1878;  "  The  Problem  of  Religious  Pro- 
gress," 1882;  "The  Liquor  Problem  in  all  Ages," 
1884  ;  "  The  Why  of  Methodism,"  1884  ;  "  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  from  the  Settlement  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,"  18S.S.  His  works  are  extensively  read  and 
quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  literary  taste  of  Salem  and 
its  intellectual  activity,  the  list  of  lecturers  employed 
by  the  Lyceum  is  very  signilicent,  and  is  a  proper 
conclusion  to  this  subject.  The  Lyceum  was  founded 
in  18;i0,  and  was  opened  by  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
In  the  list  of  lecturers  from  that  time  to  1878  we  find 
John  Bra/.er,  Stephen  C  Phillips,  Henry  Colnian, 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  C.  W.  Up- 
ham,  Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Clioate,  John  Pickering, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  William  Sullivan,  James  Walker, 
S.  G.  Howe,  Caleb  Gushing,  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
James  Flint,  W.  B.  O.  Pcabody,  George  S.  Hillard, 
Ralph  W^ildo  Emerson,  (twenty  lectures),  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  Xeheniiah  Adams,  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  Alex- 
ander Young,  Horace  Mann,  Jones  Very,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  George  Bancroft,  Henry  W'are,  Jr., 
Geo.  Catlin,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  O.sgood,  Orville 
Dewey,  A.  P.  Pcabody,  Convers  Francis,  Geo.  E. 
Ellis,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  John  G.  Palfray,  ,Tohn 
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Quincy  Adams,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Ezra  S.  Gannett, 
Henry  Giles,  0.  A.  Brownaon,  Alonzo  Gray,  George 
Putnam,  Wendell  Phillips,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Theodure 
Parker,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  James  T.  Fields,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Mark  Hopkin.s,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr.,  Charles 
Sumner,  Anson  Burlingame,  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
Louis  Agassiz,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Lant  Carpenter,  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  George  Vanden- 
hoir,  Frances  Ann  Kemble,  Thomas  Starr  King,  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Leonard  Wood,  E.  H.  Chapin,  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  E.  Norton,  Charles  H.  Davis,  George 
Sumner,  W.  H.  Hurlbut,  George  VV.  Curtis,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Bayard  Taylor,  Prof.  Guyot,  John 
Pierpont,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Park  Benjamin,  F. 
D.  Huntington,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Frederick  H. 
Hedge— a  most  illustrious  list,  whose  infinence  was 
felt  for  many  years  on  tlie  mind  and  heart  of  the  town. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Lyceum  Hall  would  con- 
tain but  about  six  hundred  persons,  we  are  the  more 
surprised  at  the  distinguished  characters  of  its  courses, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  remuneration 
for  the  lecturers,  the  success  of  the  institution  must 
be  attributed  to  responsive  culture  and  mental  activ- 
ity of  the  community.  Many  of  the  ablest  lecturers 
contributed  many  addresses,  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  appeared  on 
that  platform  twenty  times  in  his  brilliant  career. 


DANVERS. 

RANKS. 

Some  pages  in  regard  to  the  banks  of  the  town 
were  overlooked  when  the  manuscript  was  delivered 
to  the  publishers ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  town 
were  not  spoken  of  in  any  sejjarate  paragraph.  A 
few  words  follow  concerning  these  topics. 

The  earliest  bank  established  in  Danvers,  prior  to 
the  division  of  the  town,  was  the  Danvers  Bank,  m- 
corporated  February  26,  1825.  ThsWarren  Bankw-As 
incorporated  March  5,  1832.  Both  are  Peabody  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Village  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
March  31,  1830,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  dated 
"Danvers,  January  18, 1836,"  and  signed  by  John  Page, 
Moses  Black,  Ellas  Putnam,  Jeremiah  Stone,  Allen 
Putnam,  Daniel  P.  King  and  Jacob  F.  Perry.  The 
petition  read  as  follows: 

"  The  undersigned.  Citizens  of  Danvers  and  the 
neighboring  towns  in  the  County  of  Esses,  respect- 
fully represent :  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northerly 
and  Easterly  part  of  said  town  constitute  a  village  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  hundred  persons,  a  large 
portion  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  business  re- 
(juiring  the  facilities  of  a  Bank;  and  also  the  towns  of 
Beverly,  Wenham  and  Topsfield  are  connected  with 
them  in  business ;  that  they  are  now  compelled  to 
travel  several  miles  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
bank  business,  and  are  subject  to  much  inconvenience. 
Wherefore  we  jjray  that  we  and  our   associates  may 


be  incorporated  as  a  Bank  by  the  name  of  the  Village 
Bank,  with  a  Capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  located  at  Porter's  Plains  ( so 
called )  in  said  Danvers." 

The  charter,  granted  in  answer  to  this  petition,  was 
to  extend  to  October  1,  18.51. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Village 
Bank  was  held  "  at  Eben  G.  Berry's  Tavern,"  on 
Friday  April  22,  1836.  Elias  Putnam  was  chosen 
moderator  and  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  clerk.  It  was  voted 
to  accept  the  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
Blias  Putnam,  Jeremiah  Stone  and  Eben  Putnam 
were  chosen  to  consider  favorable  locations  for  a 
banking-house.  At  adjournment,  May  9th,  the  first 
board  of  directors  were  chosen,  namely  :  John  Page, 
Eben  Putnam,  Samuel  Preston,  John  Perley,  Elias 
Putnam,  Daniel  F.  Putnam,  Joseph  Stearns,  Amos 
Sheldon,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Samuel  Putnam,  Nathaniel 
Boardman,  Frederick  Perley.  It  was  reported  "  that 
Sleeper's  house  and  land  on  the  corner  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $3000,  and  that  it  would  be  a  favoraljle 
place  for  a  Bank,"  and  later  this  estate  waspurehaseil 
for  $2800. 

It  was  a  large  brick  building  standing  on  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  main  square  of  the  Plains  village- 
June  6, 1836,  it  was  voted  "  an  Engraving  be  taken,  re- 
presenting the  location  and  situation  of  the  Bank  and 
vicinity  for  a  picture  on  the  bills."  Lithographic 
reproductions  of  the  old  cut,  recently  printed  on  the 
checks  of  the  bank,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
square  as  it  appeared  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  great  fire 
01  184.5  the  Sleeper  Building  was  ruined  and  a  smaller 
brick  edifice  was  erected  near  the  spot.  Maple  Street 
being  then  widened  at  that  point.  This  structure,  to 
which  an  extension  on  the  south  side  has  lai;ely  been 
added,  was  used  by  the  bank  until,  in  1854,  the  large 
and  fine  building  which  it  now  occupies  was  erected 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  October  5,  1840,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  surrendering  the  charter. 
On  the  question  "Shall  the  Bank  be  continued?" 
there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  yeas  to 
ninety-three  nays.  In  March,  1843,  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, the  records  .show  that  by  a  slight  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  .stock  votes,  it  was  decided  to  sur- 
render the  charter.  Most  of  those  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  charter  refrained  from  voting,  but  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  who,  after 
the  evidence,  decided  "  that  there  was  not  a  legal  ex- 
pression of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  in  favor  of 
surrendering  the  charter."  The  following  December 
the  question  came  up  once  more,  when  those  who 
thought  it  expedient  to  close  up  the  bank  again 
failed  of  a  majority. 

By  an  act  May  2,  1849,  the  charter  w.os  extended 
to  January  1,  1875.  An  increase  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  was  authorized  April  28,  1853,  and  still 
another  increase  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  author- 
ized March  28,  1854.     The  capital  thus  having  been 
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raised  to  two  huiulred  tlii)u.siin<l  ilulhirs,  a  rtiliuliuM 
was  afterward  autliorized  to  one  huiulrud  and  lilly 
thousand  dollars,  Ftlirnary  13,  18t)2.  The  oci-a.sioii 
of  this  roduclion  was  llic  lari;e  loss  siislaiiieil  tlirouf^h 
non-payment  of  Soulhern  |>apt'r  at  the  Kri-akiiiL;  ont 
of  the  Rebellion. 

The  par  value  of  stock  was  then  reduced  from  one 
hundred  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

in  the  fall  of  181)4  measures  were  taken  to  or.irani/.e 
the  hank  as  an  assucialion  for  carrying;  on  the  liu.'^i- 
ne.ss  of  banking  under  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
and  its  name  was  subsequently  chanLa-il  to  the  Fir.st 
National  Bank  of  Danvers. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors,  May  1(»,  l.SHC, 
Elias  I'utnam  was  chosen  president  of  the  bank,  and 
he  held  theortice  until  his  death,  July,  1847.  He  had 
been  foremost  to  see  and  meet  the  need  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  au  institution,  and  it  Wiis  largely  owing 
to  his  firm  and  niaidy  support  iu  critical  times  that  its 
charter  was  not  surrendered.  For  further  particulars 
of  the  origin  of  the  bank  and  Mr.  Putnam's  connec- 
tion therewith,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  preceding 
pages.  Moses  I'utnam.  the  second  president,  held 
the  ortiee  until  his  decease,  when,  October  13,  185(i, 
Daniel  Richards  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  bis 
term  of  office,  covering  more  than  thirty  years,  like- 
wise ended  with  his  life,  (iilbert  Augustus  Tapley, 
the  fourth  and  present  prcsiilcnt,  was  elected  Novem- 
ber :;:;,  issc. 

The  fii-st  cashier  of  the  bank  was  Samuel  B.  But- 
trick,  who  continued  in  office  until  May,  1841,  when 
he  returned  to  Salem,  his  former  place  of  residence, 
where  he  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age  and  high- 
ly res|iected  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  L.  Weston,  who  occupied  the  position  for 
about  forty-three  years,  resigning  his  place  iu  March, 
1884.  The  present  incumbent  is  Sir.  Benjamin  K. 
Newliall. 

The  present  board  of  directors,  1888,  consists  ol 
Edwin  Mudge,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Gilbert  A.  Tapley, 
.John    K.   Langley,  Charles    H.   (i.mid,   William    IM. 


Currier  and  Austin  S.  Richards.       A  complete  list  < 
dirntors   with  tiicir  ti  luis  of   ■jiiMd    luit   loibws: 
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ll.wvi'.its  S.wiNiis  B.VNK. —  Under  the  name  of 
the  Danvers  Savings  Btiiik,  Moses  Putiuim,  Samuel 
Plltntuii,  FIbridge  'I'rask,  their  ;issoci;ites  and  sue- 
ce.s.sdis,  were  incorporated  March  2tl,  IcS.'JO.  Its  first 
|iresidtiil,  (iilbert  Tapley,  served  from  April  2(),  l.S.W, 
III  March  .'-;o,  \sr>\)  ;  his  successors,  Knfus  Putnam, 
.\pril,  I.S,'');i,  to  November,  l.STo;  Israel  11.  Putiiani, 
.laiiuiiry,  187(1,  to  April  2'.>,  1S,S4;  .\iigustus  Mudge, 
li-om  last  date  to  the  present.  Willitim  L.  Weston, 
the  first  treasurer,  was  elected  to  that  office  and  also 
secretary,  Miiy  7,  bSoO,  and  after  a  service  of  nearly 
tbirty-fbur  years,  resigned  March  3,  1.S84.  Israel  H. 
Putnam  then  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer, 
which  he  contiuiics  to  hold.  A.  F.  Welch,  a.s- 
-i.stant  treasurer  since  .\pril  II,  1.S,S4,  was  formerly 
teller  in  the  National  Bank.  The  first  deposit  was 
made  .Miiy  13,  1.8.')(l ;  there  were  three  hundred  and 
si.\ty-fonr  deposits  during  the  first  year,  amounting  to 
$31,G4();  and  twenty-fi)ur  ptiyments,  amounting  to 
i!2823.72;  the  first  divblend  iuuounted  to  'if72.7!'>. 
For  the  ye:u  ending  May  1,  1887,  there  were  I'Olo  de- 
posits, am.. uiitiug  to  $l,38,r)87.84.  Liabilities,  May  1, 
I.S.S7,— Deposits,  $1,(m;'i,(;21.:)7  ;  profits,  |!32,0G1.!)0 ; 
guaranty    fund,  *:!3,3UU  ;  total,  *  1,1 3l),l),8:!.47. 

NEWSl'.M'EliS. 
The  earliest  news]iapers  published  in  Danvers 
were  printed  in  the  South  Parish  (now  the  town  of 
Petdjody,)  and  will  be  found  referred  to  under  the 
history  of  that  town.  The  Jhinvers  Mirror  was  first 
issued  by  H.  C.  Cheever,  iu  October,  1870.  It  led  a 
more  or  less  precarious  e.xisteuce  until  November, 
I87r),  when  it  was  purchased  by  C.  H.  Shepard  &  Co., 
the  firm  consisting  of  Charles  H.  Sheptird  and  his 
sister,  .Mary  F.  Sheptird.  Printing  and  editorial 
rooms  were  at  once  fitted  up  by  the  new  proprietors 
in  the  Ropes  Block,  where  the  i)a|)er  has  since  bad  its 
home.  Mr.  Cheever  removed  from  town  after  selling 
'/'//.■  MIrriir,  but  some  years  later  returned,  and  for  a 
short  timi^  published  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  "  (ireenback"  party.  I'"or  a  lime  an  edition  of 
the  /'ai/tiii(i/  /Vt'.M  with  the  lu'ading  "Danvers 
Monitor'  had  a  limited  circulation,  and  several  ama- 
tenr  publications  liiive  hiid  a  short  existence.  With 
these  exceptions,  77«' jVirro/- has  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  local  journalistic  field  since  its  eslablishmeut. 
Since  Jiinuiiry  10,  18,S.'i,  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  sole 
proprietor,  and  he  has  always  edited  the  paper.  He 
is  a  native  of  Stetson,  Maine,  and  lived  iiiTe.xas  from 
18.57  to  l.'^lif),  where  he  was  in  tlie  drug  business, 
which  business  he  at  first  engaged  in  here,  o|)euing,  iu 
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July  1873,  the  new  store,  iu  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  E.  C.  Powers.  The  Mirror  has  won  a  deservedly 
high  reputation  among  newspapers  of  its  class.  It  is 
ably  conducted  and  is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Its 
editorials  are  always  pronounced  iu  their  view  and  iu 
politics  are  stalwartly  Ilepublicau.  Its  tiles  are  very 
rich  in  material  for  local  history,  and  have  been 
freely  diawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  i)resent 
sketch  of  Danvers.  Early  in  1876  a  "Centennial 
Number"  was  issued  in  reponse  to  the  invitation  of 
the  K.x^position  managers,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
much  care  was  taken,  to  make  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  town. 
Chief  among  the  articles  of  historic  value  which  have 
Ijeeu  from  time  to  time  contributed  is  a  long  and 
exceedingly  interesting  series  of  letters,  contributed 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  entitled  "  Danvers  at 
Home  and  Abroad."  Many  facts  and  reminiscences 
have  been  thus  preserved  by  Deacon  S.  P.  Fowler, 
the  late  Deacon  Samuel  Preston,  Rev.  M.  K.  Cross, 
the  late  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  the  late  William  R. 
Putnam,  Miss  Hattie  P.  Fowler  and  others ;  while 
among  the  more  frequent  general  contributors  are 
the  names  of  Hon.  Augustus  Mudge,  Rev,  C.  B.  Rice, 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  George  F.  Priest,  Charles 
H.  Peabody,  Edwin  Mudge,  from  a  trip  lound  the 
world  ;  Mi.ss  C.  L.  Turner,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  Miss  H.  E.  .Tenners,  from  Europe.  "Quad" 
and  "  A.  S.  K."  contributors  of  locals  from  the  Centre 
and  Port  respectively,  are  G.  F.  Priest  and  A.  S. 
Kelly.  VV.  E.  Osborn  and  H.  M.  Kenuiston  have  been 
iissociated  with  the  printing  department  from  the  first. 

EDWIN    MUDIiE. 

Ed»vin  Mudge,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  born  August 
4,  1818,  was  educated  at  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Danvers  and  at  Andover  Academy  ;  re- 
sides in  Boston  one-half  of  the  year, — his  firm,  E.  & 
A.  Mudge  &  Co.,  having  had  a  store  in  Boston  for 
thirty  years,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1852  and  1853,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  18(58  and  1869,  con- 
tributing all  his  salai\y  (sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars)  towards  erecting  the  soldiers'  monument 
in  both  of  the  towns  of  his  district,  Danvers  and 
Wenham.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Village 
Bank  (now  the  First  National),  since  1854,  and  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank  for 
several  years. 

He  has  spent  one  year  and  a  half  in  foreign  travel, 
making  three  tours — the  first  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  France;  the  second  extended 
seven  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile,  through  Palestine, 
Constantinople,  Athens  and  Italy ;  the  third,  around 
the  world  i)/a California  through  Japan,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Spain,  France  and  England,  his  wife  accom- 
panying him  upon  the  two  former  and  his  daughter 
upon  all  of  them.     He  has  alway.s  been  a  thorough 


temperance  man   in   principle   and   practice,  and  ini 
politics  a  strong  Republican. 

TOWN  OF  ESSEX. 

A    LONG    WEDDED    LIFE. 

John  Burnliani,  now  eighty-nine  years  old  (a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  John,  who  came  in  1635),  with 
his  wife,  now  nearly  eighty-one,  commemorated  the 
sixty-third  anniversary  of  their  marriage  December  2, 
1887,  at  their  residence,  near  the  North  Church. 


PEABODY. 

WILLIAM    KING. 

William  King,  the  ancestor  of  the  King  family  in 
the  vicinity  of  Peabody,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  five  children, — Mary,  K.itheryn, 
William,  Han  nab  and  Samuel — sailed  from  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  in  March,  1635-36,  for  New  Eng- 
land. He  settled  at  Salem,  and  wiis  admitted  a  free- 
man May  25,  1636.  He  received  several  grants  of 
land,  one  of  fiirty  acres  at  Jefirey's  Creek  (now  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea),  one  of  thirty  acres  at  Royal  Side, 
and  one  of  forty  acres  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
territory  now  Peabody.  His  homestead  was  at  Royal 
Side.  In  1637  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  grand 
jurors  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church,  and 
in  1637  he  identified  himself  with  the  Anlinomi 
movement,  and  coming  into  opposition  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  he  was  admonished  to  sever  his 
connection  with  that  feet,  under  penalty  of  being 
disarmed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  early  an- 
cestor the  same  characteristic  of  independence  in 
thought  and  action  which  distinguished  Daniel  Put 
nam  King. 

Mr.  King  succeeded  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall 
as  Representative  to  Congress.  Jlr.  Saltonstall  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  president  of  the  Essex  Ag- 
ticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  King  delivered  an  address 
before  the  trustees  of  that  society,  June  25,  1843,  oa 
the  death  of  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Kinghehl,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  ollices  of  .-iccretary,  vice-president 
and  trustee  of  the  society. 

While  in  Congress  he  was  prominent  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  and 
among  other  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the 
War  of  1812,  he  labored  earnestly  for  the  granting  of 
pensions  to  wounded  privateersmen,  as  pledged  by 
the  act  of  June  2(;,  1812. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  on  a  bill  declaring  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  between  this  country  and  Mex- 
ico, one  hundred  and  seventy-four  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  fourteen  in  the  negative,  including  in  the 
latter  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ashmun,  Grinnell,  Hud- 
son and  Daniel  P.  King.  This  minority  was  named, 
in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  "  the  immortal  fourteen  ;"  but 
Mr.  King  more  than  once  afterward,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  upheld   his  position  at  that  time,  and  in 
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his  s|n'iTh   (if  Fcliriiary  4,  1X47,  on    tin-   ;4i'iicral    :>]>-  a.lvinicciiifiit— W(Mtli     ninie    tli:iTi     all     piiis|icrls    of 

pr(i|iii;Lti(iii   liill    ami    tlif    Mexican  War,  lir    s.iid    in  rarllily   riijuyinrMl." 

cxplanalion  of  liis  nmr.-fc:  "  Tliis  is  .-i  war  cil'  cm-  .Smh  lan^iia',ic,  and  (illicr  i'i|naliy  (Mils|iciki'n  sen- 
([iicst,  a  war  I'nillic  a<'(|nisition  oT  l.iiilnry  ;  ainlllic  liiiicnis  in  ii|.|HisitioTi  to  slave  rv  in  tlir  sanu' spercli, 
fixcil  (Ictcrniiiiatioii  nl'  llic  A.lniinistralion  is,  llial  al  llial  |.rii...l  ii  r,,|uii.'(l  I  lie  liiulirsi  ai^e  to  nll.■^ 
that  territory  sliall  lie  sl.i\c  h-i  rilnry."  In  llic  sanir  in  ( '..riLTrss.  In  his  s]iciTh  olMay  :!l ,  I  S.Ml,  n|.oii 
speech  he  said  :  "But  ihr  cuinsi- ol'  the  liuc  iiadinl,  tln'  ('.ilili.ruia  .|ni>tinn  and  the  (pidinancc  cd'  I7.S7, 
to  me,  appears  |daiii;  the  pr.iml  w.ivcs  nl '^la\  .ly  nnisi.  Mr.  Kini.'  rcilcraliMl  his  di'lerininalion  llial  hy  no  act 
be  stayed, — .so  far,  no  fartlu'r,  -it  inii-t  nnt  invade-  of  Ins  >linuld  (im-  fcot  ..f  sl.ive  territory  he  addcil  (o 
another  in(4i  of  Irci' soil.  ...  .  this  i-ouiitry,  and  met  the  tlinats  .d  ilisninon  and 
'■  For  oni'e  l.'l  the  South  km. w  that  some  Northern  i-ivil  slritewlth  thene.st  nnlliuelnni;  avowal  ol  his 
men  have  Norlhern  priueipUs  :  that  lhoni;h  t  hey  love  prirniples.  p.iy  inir  thi'  hii;le>l  Irilmteti.  the  wisdom 
their  favor  and  approh,it  ion  nineh,  the>  love  more  ami  sl.ilcvinan-hip  of  Nathan  1  >ane,  the  .inllior  ot  the 
the    favor  and    approhation  .d'  their    own    neiLihliors  famous  ordinance  of  17>^7. 

and  eonstituenis,  ami  still  imn-e  the  approli.ation  of  In  payin>;  a  trihnle  ol'  respect  to  Air.  KiiiL'  in  < 'on- 
their  own  eonscienees.  ( )n  (Ids  irreat  .juestion  ot  t  he  ^:ress,  the  Hon.  Ki.hcrt  ('.  Winlhrop  .-.•lid  of  him, 
extension  of  slavery,  with  all  its  h-arfnl  conse(|Uenei's,  "  I  can  truly  say  that  I  liavi'  randy  mi4  with  a  iu-<ler 
let  it  never  he  said  (d'  any  one  representative  ol  the  or  worthier  man,  or  with  one  more  scrupuonslv  faith- 
Free  States  that  he  sold  his  vote,  and,  '  like  the  hase  tid  to  every  (.Mi^'al  ion  to  his  indirhhors,  hi^  country, 
Jiidean,'  for  a  few  [)ieeps  of  dirty  silver,  threw  awa\  anel  his  (hid." 
a  pearl    worth    more    than   all   ]irospeets  nf  pnljiiial 


ERRATA 


Despite  earnest  eflt)rt.s  to  make  the  sketch  of 
Danver.s  in  the  i)receding  pages  free  from  errors,  a 
few  have  been  noticed,  as  follows : 

On  page  421),  ninth  line  of  the  seeoml  column,  for 
"daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,"  read  "grand- 
duugliter  of  (xovernor  Winthrop,"  or  "  daiiglKer  ot 
Governor  Winthrop,  the  younger." 


On  page  440,  near  the  end  of  the  first  column,  at     doiiahle  an  omission. 
tlie  commeneeinent  of  the  paragraph  concerning  the 
Sludge  liiinily,  "  1724  "  is  a  typographical   error  for 
"  1(J24." 

On  page  44.S,  last  line  but  one  of  the  second  col- 
umn, for  "Hight"  read  "fight."  ami  on  i)agc  491, 
fourteentli  line  of  the  secoinl  column,  "diary  "  should 
be  "dairy." 

On  page  S.'M,  second  column,  the  date  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Eightli  Regiment,  November  7th,  is  given  on 
tlie  authority  of  Adjutant-fieneral  iSchouler.  A  Dan- 
vers  soldier  says,  however,  the  date  was  Novendier 
25  th. 


On  page  022.  in  the  sketch  of  Hr.  Osgood,  instead 
of  "  FTe  was  a  son-in  law  .it  Or.  llolt(-n,"  n-ad  "  [Ic 
married  a  graml-ilanghti-i-  of  Hr.  llolten." 

In  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  town,  the  iiami-  of 
one  of  the  most  promim-nt  resident  [>ractitioners,  I)r. 
F,.  ,\.  Kemp,  doe-i  not  app(-ar.  The  writer  cannot 
lUllieiently  hlaim-  himseli    lor  sd  strange  and   itnpar- 


I'age  547,  second  column,  thirtec-nlh  line  from  bot- 
tom, n-.-id  "  is  "  for  "  was." 

I'agc  '102,  lirst  column,  lirst  line,  read  "  men  "  for 
"  man." 

Page  !'itV.\  first  column,  seeoml  liru"  from  bottom, 
reail  "  solicit  tides  "  for  "  soli<-it.-ilions." 

Page  :ir)l,  lirst  coliiiiiii,  eighth  line  from  hottom, 
read,  "  In  1S41,  meeting." 

Page  17il.'>,  hrst  column,  "of  (hat  i-ity  "  should  read 
"  Lawrence." 

Page  1.S.S2,  first  column,  seventeenth  line  from  top 
should  read  "In  1833  he." 
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Clftpp,  Dexter 44 

Clark,  Daniel 1108 

Clark,  De  Witt  S 49 

Clark,  Peter 137 

Clark,  Peter 454 

Clark,  Seth 1469,  (ill)  1468 

Clark,  Thomas  J (ill)  1469 

Clarke,  Wni 992 

ClaxtOH,  Timothy Ixxxiv 

Cleaveland,  Elu-nezer 1361 

Cleavelaml,  John  P 48 

Cleaveland,  .Mill 1167,  1168,1172 

Cleaves,  Nathaniel,  diary  of. 701 

Clement  family 1910,  1913,1917,  1927 

Clement,  Harrison  D  870 

Cleveland,  Charles  D 142 

Cleveland,  Henry  R 16 

Cleveland,  Richanl  J 147 

Coas.  Wni 1337 

Coates,  David 1752 

Cobbet,  Thos : 

Cotfyn,  Tristram 1910 

Coggin,  Jacob 594 

Cogswell,  Addison (ill)  1208 

Cogswell,  George (ill)  2109 

Cogswell,  Jlio.  B.  D 1893,  2083 

Cogswell,  John 11.54 

Cogswell,  .loseph  G 042 

Cogswell,  Nathaniel x: 

Cogswell,  Rufus 1194 

Cogswell,  Wni 226 

Coit,  Thos.  W 46,  145 

Colby,  Abraham (ill)  1470 

Colby,  Joshua I.'i44 

('oldaiii,  Cleinent 295 

(-■ole,  Roliert 091 

Colleges  (see  "Educational"  under  town 
headings). 

Collyer,  I.  J.   P 602 

Colman.  Henry 147 

Colman,  Moses (ill)  1735 

Conant,  Roger 2,  19,  101,  681 

Cooledge,  Cornelius 1419 

Cooper,  Ja«.  W 13(3 

Corbet,  Thos .582 

Corliss,  George 1916 

Cornelius,  Elias 48,  140 

Cortis,  Zacheue 992 

Corwin,  Jonathan xvi,  091 


County  officers viii,  ix,  x 

Cranch,  William sxix 

Cressy,  Oliver  S 1226 

Crocker,  Uriel (ill)  1122 

Croniack,  Joseph  C 602 

Croploy,  Jacob  M (ill)  1126 

Crosby,  Afpheus 148 

Cross,  Henry  M (ill)  1831 

Cross,  Stephen  and  Ralph 1752 

Crowell,  Robert 1172 

Crowley,  Daniel 472 

Crowninsliield,  Benj 11 

Crowninshield,  BIward  A 149 

Crowninshield  family Ill 

Crowninshield,  .lacob .11,  2111 

Cummins,   David xxxi_ 

Cummins,  Maria 153 

Currier,  John,  Jr 1517,  1780 

Currier,  W.  H.  B 1441 

Cnrtin,  Enoch 313 

Cuiwin,  George 108 

Curwin,  George  R 31,  44 

dishing,  Caleb xvii,  (ill)  xxxvii,  1451,  1790 

dishing,  John  N 1780 

dishing,  Stephen 602 

Cutler,  Rev.  M 12ln   1213,  1215,  1217 

Culler,  Rufus 1225 

D. 

Dadnian,  J   \V iai2 

Dalton,  Tristam xxiv 

Daly,Wm .57 

Dame,  Albeit  L 784 

Damo,  Chas.  C (ill)  1837 

Dana,  Daniel 1779 

Dana,  Joseph 589.642 

Dane,  Francis 1225 

Dane,  Nathan xxiii.  7o9 

Danvers 424 

Folly  Hill 425 

Ciitling  the  cross  from  King's  ban- 
ner      425 

Early  settlors 425 

Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital 428 

Incor|ioration 441 

Origin  of  town's  name 441 

Small-pox  scare 443 

Inoculation 444 

Witchcraft  (see  also  "  Witchcraft  ")..    453 

Military 441 

Revolutionary  War 444 

Events  preceding  the  war 447,  448 

Hutchinson's  company 449 

Page's  comiKiny 449 

Flint's  company 449 

War  of  the  Rebellion .531 

Danvers  part  in  raising  troop8,.535,  .536 

The  monnnient 536 

Co.  C,  7tli   Regt .537 

1st  Regt   Heavy  Artillery S39 

2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery 539 

3d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery .539 

4th  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery .540 

5th,  0th,  7th  and  8th  Kegts .540 

13tll  and  29tll  Vet.  Res.  Corps..    .     .Ml 
Ecclesiastical: 

First  church 452 

List  of  church  officers 458 

Baptist  denomination 459 

Universalists 467 

Maple  Street  Church ". 470 

Officers  of  Univorsalist  Society...    472 

Catholic 473 

Episcopal 474 

Methodist 474 

Seventh  Day  Advent 475 


Educational : 

Early  schools 475 

First  Grammar  School 476 

School  code 476 

High  Schools 480 

Modern  schools 482 

Danvers  Village 484 

Early  settlers  in 485 

Fire  in  Danvers 487 

DanversiKirt 488 

Description  of 489 

Early  settlers  of 490 

Tapleysand  Tapleyville 494 

Temperance 495 

Fire  Department 497 

Anti-slavery  movement 503 

Railroads 508 

The  centennial 509 

Division  of  Danvers 511 

Industrial 518 

Agriculture 518 

Shoe  business 519 

Brick-making 520 


Phv 


521 


Attorneys 523 

Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital .523 

Literary  societies ,*^23 

Bowditch  Club 524 

Danvers  Women's  Association 524 

Secret  societies 524 

Civil  history 525 

Town  clerks  and  records 526 

Aloilerators „     527 

Representatives 527 

Treasurers 527 

Selectmen .528,  529 

Civil  War 531 

Banks 2112 

Danvers  Bank 2112 

Warren  Bank 2112 

Village  Bank 2112 

Danvers  Savings  Bank -2113 

Newspapers 2113 

Davis,  Edward  F 2G0 

Davis,  Edwards (ill)    357 

Davis,  George  L (ill)  1693 

Davis,  Joseph (ill)    377 

Davis,  Thomas 1911 

Davis,  Wm.  T 161, 1.535,  1694,  1706,  1860 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.  S xxviii 

Delong,  H.  C 469 

Denison,  Daniel 619 

Denison,  Joseph 601 

Dennison,  Jno 583 

Derby,  Caroline  R 1.53 

Derby,  Elias  Hackett xli,  11,  14,  66,  71,  80, 

83,  175,1012. 

Derby  family , 109 

Dexter,  Thomas 305 

Dexter,  Thomas 1409 

Dexter  Timothy 17C5 

Dickinson,  E.  W 464 

Dillingham,  F.  A 469 

I)inian,Ja8 421 

Dixey,  Wm 251 

Dodge,  A.  W 1226 

Dodge,  Francis 1*225 

Dodge,  Grenvillc  M  556,  (IB)  557 

Dodge,  Miss  Mary  A 1226 

Dole,  Richard 815 


Don 


642 


Dove,  Jno 1661,  (ill)  1652 

Dow,  Ezekiel 695 

Dow,  Moses 694 

Downing,  Amos  W (ill)  2082 

Downing,  Sir  George   994 
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Drilikwulbr.  Arthur 

Diu-iichiit,  H«nr>  W 

IMidlej,  George  T 

Duillej-,  Samuel 1 

Duinmer  Academy 1 

Hummer,  liichard 1717,1 

Dunbar,  Asa 

Duncan,  James  H (ill)  xlvi,  2 

Dungeon  Rocks 

Dunnint^,  Win.  11 1 

Dwinell,  Israel  E 
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Kauies,  Ezra (ill) 

Eaton,  Joseph  W 

Katon,  Peter 

Eaton,  Wm.  W 

Eastman,  <J.  L..,, 

Edd.v,  K 

Eiiwurde,  Bela  Hates 

Edwards,  .Tnstin 

Elliott  family 

Emanuel  Church (ill) 

Emerson,  Browu 

Emerson,  John - 

Emerson,  Michael 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo 

Emery,  Eliphalel 

Emery,  George  E   

Emery,  Samuel  11 

Emery,  Samuel  JI (ill) 

Endicott,  Capt.  John 2,  4:;5 

Endicolt,  G(jvernor  John,  0,  8,  19,  41,  l(;l. 
(ill)  2i;». 

Endicott,  Robert 

Endicott,  Wm 

Endicott,  Wm.  C (ill)  lii 

English,  Philip .«,  -14,  Ins 
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Farley,  Michael iip.i 

Farnham,  Daniel x.mv,  1744 

Faulkner,  Enudi 1227 

Fay,  liichaidS (111)353 

Felt,  Joseph  B 142,1218 

Felton,  Cornelius  C...  1.S88,  (ill)  18SU 

Felton,  Samuel  M (ill)  1883 

Fisher,  Ebenezer 6lj 

Fisher,  Joshua 71(J 

Fisher,  Natlianiel 4.1,  141 

Fisheries,  Treaties  of I32li 

Fisk,  Samuel 35,  4G 

Fiske,  Wm 81(i 


Filch,  Jabez 584 

Fifz,  Daniel "/Jd,  (ill)  655 

Flrmin,  Giles 19i)7 

Fletcher,  James 47(1 

Flint,  Charles  I, (ill)  953 

Flint  family fl-,o 

Flint,  Kendall    (ill)  2U7S 

Flint,  James 13,  141 

Flower  of  Essex 186,  249,  (W8 

Folly  Hill 424 

Kosti-r,  Ann    1,563 

PiHde,  Caleb ..(ill)  247 

Foole,  II.  W 151 

Forbes,  Henry  P 469 

Forster,  l.srael  (ill)  1295 

Foster,  Benj 159 

Foster,  Gideon 11114 

Foster, -ledwliali  xxxvj 

Foster,  W.  H  iM.v 

Fowler,  Edgar 523 

Fowler,  S.  P (ill)  .-,.58 

Frankland,  Sir  Harry 1073 

Frank",  James  1> fi] 

French.  Jonas  II (ill.  of  r..«.)  1122,  (ill)  1351 

French.  Jonathan 1,597 

Frisbie.  Levi .58.5,  r,12 

Frost,  W.  G 623 

Frothingham,  (ictavius  B .50 

Frolhingham,  Wm  4113 

Frye,  Petio- xviii 

Fuller,  Daniel (ill)  ;i.56 

Fuller  family 9.'H) 


Fulle 


Mn 


37 


Fuller,  Timothy 939 
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(Jalbraitli,  Jc.liii W.i 

Gale,  Wiiki-fieia  13«:l 

Galli«un,.r i .\xv 

Gall.nijft,  Chiis.  W 7 (ilO  M8.i 

Galluupp,  Isaac  F (ill)  -"OS 

Gardens,  Nicholas H;i7 

Gardner,  F.  A r.'j:! 

Gartluer,  A.  I' (res.  of)  \22r-, 

Garrison.  Win.  Lloyd (ill)  17H2 

Gauss,  Henry  C !.">! 

Gediiny,  Bart xvi,  (ilil 

Georgetown "794 

Description  of T^'4 

TolJugraphy  704 

Land  grants TJ8 

Early  piuueers 79!) 

Parish  organisutiun 817 

Churches 817 

Kdlicalioli  8il,  822 

Schools 8'.i2,  82^J 

Library 824 

Parish  and  religious  movemeiils 825 

General  town  history 830 
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Manufacturing  interests -843 

Military  history 848 

Modern  history 8.">2 

Biograjjliical 8.M) 

Gibbs,  Henry .'. .wiii 

GibUs,  .losiah  W 142 

Giddiugs,  John  E (ill)  ~M 

GifTord,  B.  R 598 

Gilbert,  Addison (ill)  1353 

Gloucester 1'298 

Settlement 1298 

Growth 1299,  130U 

Government l.Hi2 

Churches 1304 

First  Parish 13(H 

Second  Parish  .  1308 

Third  Parish 1309 

Fourth  Parish 13U1 

Fifth  Parish 1311 

Universalista 1312 

Fire!  Soc 1313 

Second  Soc 1314 

Fourth  Soc 1314 

Fifth  boo 1315 

Sixth  Soc 4315 

Seventh  Soc 1316 

Baptists 1315 

Second  Baptist  Church 1315 

Methodists 1310 

C'ongregationalists 1317 

Konnm  Catholics 1318,  (ill)  1319 

Episcopalian 1321 

Swedeuborgian 1321 

Post.oince ■ 1-331 

Kducational : 

Schools 1322,  1323 

Lyceum 1324 

Libraries 1324 

Newspapoi-8 1325 

Fisheries 1325 

itoviewof  treaties 1327 

Industries 1330 

Shi|i-building 1330 

Foreign  and  domestic  trade 1334 
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Indian  wars 13.13 

Capture  of  Louisburg 1333 

Revolutionary  struggle V'3i 

Revolutionary  soldiers 1334,  1335 


Privateering 133G 

War  of  the  Rebellion 1340 

Hosters 1311 

Biograpbiwil 1351 

Goodcll.  Jonathan  W  (ill)  370,  371 

Goodell,  Rolit 991 

Goodhues  The 1207 

Goodhue,  Benj 11 

Goo<lwiii,  Alfred  E (ill)  1652 

Gos8,Tho8 13.59 

Gould  family 951 

Gray,  Wm 11 

Gray,  John  J .57 

Gray,  Wm Ill 

Greely,  Adolphus  W _  1793 

Gioeu,  Joseph 4.53 

Green,  Tims 40O 

Greenleaf,  Simon xxvii 

Giwnleaf,  Jonathan 1753 

Griswold,  Alex.  V it'i 

GroBveuor,  David  A.,  Jr  522 

Grovelaud 1694 

Description 109) 

Kjirly  settlers 1094 

Erection  of  meuting-houso 1694 

Lists  of  early  church  members 1605 
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School  committee 1097 

School  buildings 1097 

Present  school  system 1098 

Military 1098 
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Rebellion 1701 
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Incorporation 1099 
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Seleetmeu 1700 
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Ferry 1703 
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Banks .  1703 

Industries 1703,1701 

Biographical 1706 

Gunnison,  Wm (ill)  15.53 

Gushee,  Edward  M 40 
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llagar,  D.  n 153 

Haines,  George  F 61 

Hale,  E.  J.  M (ill)  2007 

Hale,  licnj 1308,  (ill)  1811 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E 21 

Hale,  John 091 

Hale,  Josiah  L (ill)  1814 

Hale,  .Moses ......818,  1139,  1718 

Hamilton  1210 

Introductory 1210 

Divisionists 1211 

Churches 1212 

First  Church  built. 1212 

Second  Church  building 1213 

Early  history  of 1214 

Sabbath-schools 1217 

Church  rebuilt 1219 

Firet  Congreg-ational  Society 1220 

Univorsalist  Society 1220 
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tion   1220 

Schools 121.3,  1221 

Incoriwratiou 1217 
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Military 1223 

Revolution 1223 

Rebellion 1224 

Roster  of  soldiers  from  Hamilton  1224 
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Miscellaneous 1228 

Hiinimatt,  Abraham 612 

Hanfoid,  Chas.  U 603 

Hanfurd,  J.  L 602 

Haradeu,  Jonathan 12 

Hardy,  Jos 106 

Harmon,  Nathan  W xlvi 

Harrington,  Leonarci  B (111)240 

Harriman,  Jonatiiaii 812 

Harris,  Samuel 594 

Hart,  George  D 261 

Haseltine  family 209(1,  2107 

Haskell,  Daniel  II 1781 

Haskell,  Will.  Henry (ill)  1554 

Hathaway,  Wm.  F 1120 

Ilathorne,  Wm xvij 

Hatlioine,  John  xvli,  691 

Haverhill 1893 

Name 1893 

Location 1893 

The  Wards 1894 

Early  settlers 1895 

Geology  of 1896 

Fauna  and  llora  of 1896 

Topography  of 1901 

Settlements PJOS 

The  Peutucketts 1%9 

Indian  deed 1909 

Building  of  the  town 1911 

Fust  town-meeting 1911 

First-settlemunt 1913 

Churches ; 

First  ineetiiig-houoe 1896 

Early  ministers 1895 

Their  influence 19O0 

New  meeting-bouse 1920 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Ward 1933 

Settlement  of  Mr.  Holfe 1944 

New  moetiug-honse 1947 

Settling  ministers 1971 

Baptists..     1996.  2017 

Episcopacy .,     2014 

Church  work 21110 

Congregationalists... 2017 

Univorsalists 2017 

St.  James'  Catholic  Church 2018 

Division  of  lands 1913 

Valuation  of  early  lands 1914 

Early  commerce 1915 

Training-days 1919 

Indians.  ...1919,  1938,  1941,  1942,  1946,  1949 

Whippingpost 1920 

Oxcommon 1921  1929 

Early  orchards 1921 

Saw-mill 1922,1947 

Grist-mill 1923 

Layiug  out  meadows 1923 

First  prison 1925 

First  death 1925 

The  ferryman 19-25,  1926 

The  blacksmith 1927 

The  schoolmaster 1927 

Schools 1927,  1928 

Fines  for  neglect  toattend  town-meet- 
ing   1928 

Duties  of  selectmen 1930 

Length  of  towii-i tines 1931 
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The  shoemaker. 

Sheep-raising 193.5 

Dispute  about  town  boundaries  1936 

Small-pox 1946 
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Witchcnift  (svoulso  "witclicraft")...  UlfiS 

Warab.iiil  iho  Commons VM.) 

Slavery  in  Haverliill 1U7.1 

Emigration 1076 

Local  events 1978 

Boiinilary  lino  dispute l'J84 

Frontier  warfare lyyo 

French  War 11)92 

Fire  Club U]'J3 

Controversy  in  West  Parish l!t95 

Uevolntionary  War _ UI'J8 

Visitor  Wiishington 21X11 

Itusiness  after  the  War  of  Kovolution  2002 

Schools  nndsocietiea 2(K)7 

The  press 2019,  2020 

Industries  and  manufacturing 2021 

Civil  war 2025 

Kostersof  soldiers  and  marines 2027 

Population 2050 

School  and  city  statistics 2051 

Town  otticci-s  and  representatives 2051 

Grand  Army 205:1 

lianks 2053 

Societies 2054 

Biographical 2056 

Ilawkes,  Adam 305 

llawkes  family 308 

Hawthorne,  John 322 

llawthol-ue,  Julian 145 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 14,  10,  113,  742 

Ha/en,  John  and  Samuel »U 

Ha/.en,  Nathan  W xxxi 

Hcaly,  J.  J 1320,  (ill)  1319 

Healy,  J.  W 595 

Henchman,  Nathaniel 2r.6 

lleriick,  A.  F 602 

Merrick,  Henry 70:t 

llewes,  James  T 38 

Ilis-gillson,  Anna 901 

Iligginsou,  Francis 29.  130 

Higginson,  John xvi,  23,  32 

lligginson,  Stephen xvii 

High,  Wni.  C i02 

llincks,  Edward  W ..(ill)  362 

Hill,  Wm.  M 227 

Uobhs,  Clarence  W 318 

Hodge,  Mich.tel 17.W 

Hodge,  Michael xxxvi 

Hodgkilis,  Joseph 618 

Hodges,  Bi-nj 07 

H.Klson,  V ..     468 

llolbrook,  Willanl .595 

Holbrook,  Willard 1130 

ll.diiies,  Oliver  W 11.54 

Hulman,  Edward 596 

Holman,  Sydney 403 

Uolroyd,  John 464 

Holt,  Thomas 1173 

llolton,  Samuel 445,  521 

Holyoke,  Edward 1072 

lIolyoRC.Dr.  Edward  A 10,  137,169 

Hood,  George 2.59,260,  (ill)  .302 

Hood,  M.  H (ill)  1414 

Hooil,  Kichard 1414 

Hood,  Kichard 259 

HooiKT,  Robert 447 

Hopkins,  Daniel 51 

Hoppin,  James  M 151 

llorton,  Nathaniel 1769 

Hosford,  B.  F (111)2003 

11  osnier,  George  H 44 

Hovey,  George  O (111)1,352 

How,  David 2009 

Howard,  R.  K i:!64 

Howe,  Uenj 596 

How,  Isaac  R xxxvi 
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How,  Joseph  S 709 

Howe,  Moses  A 602 

Howe,  Nathaniel 043 

Howe,  W.  G (ill)  1903 

Hnl.hard,  Wm rSi,  005 

Hudson,  Tlionuis. 305 

Humphrey,  John 294,  991 

Humphrey,  John 1473 

Hunt,  Ebeuezer 522 

Hunt,  Wm 217,(111)236 

Huntingdon,  Arthur  I, 227 

Huntington,  Asahel XX,  226 

Huntington,  .Mm 47 

Hurd,  Isaac 267 

Ilurd,  Y.  G (ill)  606 

Hiise,  Thomas 1779 

Hutchinson,  Anne 0,  20 

Hutchinson,  Col.  Israel 451 
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Ingnlls,  Edmund 251.  2.50 
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